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Hano  igitor  spectcmas.     Hoc  pit^NMltiim  sit  noMa  ezemplnm. 
nie  as  profeotee  scUt,  cut  Cicbiio  Tftlde   plaoebit.-^^tjmriL. 
.Lx.1. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD  JOHN   HERVEY, 

LORD   KOPBK  OF    HIS   MAJSTT's    MUTT    SSAL. 


Mt  Lord, 

Tb  paUk  will  naturally  expect,  that  in  choosing  a  patron  for  the  Ian  ow  Cicero  I  ahonld  address  myself  to 
WMe  person  of  illastrioas  rank,  distinguished  hy  his  parts  and  eloquence,  and  hearing  a  principal  share  in  the 
freat  afbin  of  the  nation ;  who,  according  to  the  usual  style  of  dedications,  might  he  the  proper  suhject  of  a 
nmpsrison  with  the  hero  of  my  piece.  Your  lordship's  name  will  confirm  that  expectation,  and  your  character 
vooid  justify  me  in  running  some  length  into  the  parallel ;  hut  my  experience  of  your  good  sense  forbids  me 
t^  attempt.  For  your  lordship  knows  what  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  to  any  character  to  be  placed  in  the 
1^  light  with  that  of  Cicero ;  that  aU  such  comparisons  must  be  invidious  and  adulatory ;  and  that  the  following 
kotoy  win  soggest  a  reason  in  every  page,  why  no  man  now  living  can  justly  be  compared  with  him. 

I  <k>  Dot  impute  this  to  any  supaiority  of  parts  or  genius  peculiar  to  the  ancients ;  for  human  nature  has 
ever  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  owes  the  difference  of  its  improvements  to  a  difference  only  of 
caltare,  aitd  of  the  rewards  proposed  to  its  industry :  where  these  are  the  most  amply  provided,  there  we  shall 
jlvsys  find  the  mo«t  numerous  and  shining  examples  of  human  perfection.  In  old  Rome,  the  public  honours 
vcft  kid  open  to  the  virtue  of  every  citizen  ;  which,  hy  raising  them  in  their  turns  to  the  command  of  that 
■ii|^t7  onpire,  produced  a  rsce  of  nobles  superior  even  to  kings.  This  was  a  prospect  tha^t  filled  the  soul  of 
the  tnbitioas,  and  roused  every  Acuity  of  mind  and  body  to  exert  its  utmost  force  :  whereas  in  modem 
■tttet,  Dien*s  views  being  usually  confined  to  narrow  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  a  partial 
coltare  of  tbdr  talents  being  aufikient  to  procure  everything  that  their  ambition  can  aspire  to,  a  great  genius 
ha  iddMD  either  room  or  invitation  to  stretch  itself  to  its  full  size. 

Toa  ice,  my  lord,  how  much  I  trust  to  your  good-nature,  m  well  as  good  sense,  when  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
^  pnftT  place  of  panegyric,  I  am  depreciating  your  abilities  instead  of  extolling  them  ;  but  I  remember  that 
H  ii  a  history  which  I  am  offering  to  your  lordship,  and  it  would  ill  become  me,  in  the  front  of  such  a  work,  to 
opose  By  veracity  to  any  hazard :  and  my  head,  indeed,  is  now  so  full  of  antiquity  that  I  could  wish  to  see 
the  dahcstory  style  reduced  to  that  rlswrical  siitiplidty  with  which  the  ancient  writers  used  to  present  their 
^•ob  tu  their  friends  or  patrons,  at  whose  desire  they  were  written,  or  by  whose  authority  they  were  published : 
fa  tlkii  was  the  first  use  and  the  sole  purpose  of  a  dedication ;  and  as  this  also  is  the  real  ground  of  my  present 
^^inm  to  your  lordship,  so  it  will  be  the  best  argument  of  my  epistle,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  character 
of  a  historian,  to  acquaint  the  public  with  a  plun  fact,  that  it  was  your  lordship  who  first  advised  me  to 
ttdenake  the  LtwK  ow  Cicero  ;  and,  when  from  a  difiSdence  of  my  strength  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  task,  I 
^a  to  think  myself  unequal  to  the  weight  of  it,  your  lordship  stiU  urged  and  exhorted  me  to  persist,  till  I 
had  Boolded  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
Thns  &r  your  lordship  was  carried  by  that  love  for  Cicero,  which,  as  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity 

^Ks  oa,  is  the  undoubted  proof  of  a  true  taste.  I  wish  only  that  the  favour  which  you  have  sihce  shown 
^  BT  Engiith  Cicero,  may  not  detract]  from  that  praise  which  is  due  to  your  love  of  the  Roman :  but, 
r  eensnre  it  may  draw  upon  your  lordship,  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to'  conceal,  what  does  so  much 

^<3«ir  to  my  work,  that,  before  it  went  to  the  press,  your  lordship  not  only  saw  and  ^proved,  but,  as  the 
;  of  your  approbation,  corrected  it.     It  adds  no  small  credit  to  the  history  of  Polybius  that  he 
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profeMM  to  have  been  uauted  in  it  by  Sdpio  and  Leliuf ;  and  even  Terence's  style  was  made  the 
being  retouched  bj  the  same  great  hands.  You  most  pardon  me,  therefore,  my  lord,  if,  afler  the 
those  excellent  authon,  I  cannot  forbear  boasting,  that  some  parts  of  m  j  present  work  have  been  b 
the  strokes  of  your  lordship^s  pencil. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  Roman  nobles  to  spend  their  leisure,  not  in  vidotxa  pleasures  or  triflin 
contrived,  m  we  truly  call  it,  to  kill  the  time,  but  in  conversing  with  the  celebrated  wits  and  scfa 
age ;  in  encouraging  other  people^s  learning,  and  improving  their  own :  and  here  your  lordship  in 
with  succew,  and  for  love  of  letters  and  poUteness  may  be  compared  with  the  noblest  of  them, 
house,  like  theirs,  is  open  to  men  of  parts  and  merit ;  where  I  have  admired  your  lordship's  agreed 
of  treating  them  all  in  their  own  way,  by  introducing  questions  of  literature,  and  varying  them  so  arj 
give  every  one  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  bearing  a  part,  but  of  leading  the  conversation  in  hi 
these  liberal  exercises  you  drop  the  cares  of  the  statesman,  relieve  your  fatigues  in  the  senate,  an 
your  mind  while  you  relax  it. 

Encomiums  of  this  kind,  upon  persons  of  your  lordship*s  quality,  commonly  pass  for  words  of 
&shionable  language  to  the  great,  and  make  little  impression  on  men  of  sense,  who  know  leamin 
the  firuit  of  wit  or  parts,  for  there  your  lordship^s  title  would  be  unquestionable,  but  an  acquisitic 
labour  and  study,  which  the  nobles  of  our  days  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  ease  an< 
of  an  elevated  fortune,  and  generslly  leave  to  men  of  professions  and  inferior  life.  But  yoor  loi 
different  way  of  thinking,  and  by  your  education  in  a  public  sdiool  and  university,  has  learned 
earliest  youth,  that  no  fortune  can  exempt  a  man  from  pains,  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself  from 
and  that  it  is  a  foUy,  in  any  condition  of  life,  to  aqnre  to  a  superior  character,  without  a  superioi 
industry  to  support  it.  What  time,  therefore,  others  bestow  upon  their  sports,  or  pleasures,  or  thi 
lenoe  of  a  luxurious  life,  your  lordship  aj^lies  to  the  improvement  of  your  knowledge ;  and  in 
hours,  when  all  around  you  are  hushed  in  sleep,  seize  the  opportunity  of  that  quiet,  as  the  most 
season  of  study,  and  frequently  spend  a  useful  day  before  others  begin  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  saying  no  more,  my  lord,  than  what  I  know,  from  my  constant  admission  to  your  lord 
morning  visits,  before  good  manners  would  permit  me  to  attempt  a  visit  anywhere  else ;  where  I  ] 
you  conunonly  engaged  with  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  convenix^  with  thost 
with  whom  Sdpio  and  Lselius  used  to  converse  so  femiliarly  when  living.  Nor  does  your  lordship  : 
part  for  ostentation  or  amusement  only,  but  for  the  real  benefit  both  of  yourself  and  othov ;  for  I 
the  solid  effects  of  your  reading,  in  your  judidous  reflections  on  the  policy  of  those  andent  govern 
have  felt  your  weight  even  in  controversy  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  their  history. 

There  is  another  drcumstanoe  peculiar  to  your  lordship  which  makes  this  task  of  study  the  easi< 
by  giving  you,  not  only  the  greater  health,  but  the  greater  Idsure  to  pursue  it ;  I  mean  that  singul; 
ance  in  diet,  in  which  your  lordship  perseveres  with  a  constancy  superior  to  every  temptation  that 
an  appetite  to  rebel ;  and  shows  a  firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to  the  ni 
reason.     Thus,  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  nobleman,  you  lead  the  life  of  a  philosopher; 
you  shine  a  piindpal  ornament  of  the  court,  you  practise  the  discipline  of  the  college. 

In  old  Rome  there  were  no  hereditary  honours ;  but  when  the  virtue  of  a  fiunily  was  extinct, 
was  extinguished  too ;  so  that  no  man,  how  nobly  soever  bom,  could  arrive  at  any  dignity,  who  did  i 
by  his  personal  merit :  and  here,  again,  your  lordship  ^seems  to  have  emulated  that  andent  spirit ;  f< 
bom  to  the  first  honours  of  your  country,  yet  disclaiming,  as  it  were,  your  birthright,  and  putting  youi 
the  foot  of  a  Roman,  you  were  not  content  with  inheriting,  but  resolved  to  import  new  dignities  i 
fiunily ;  and,  after  the  example  of  your  noble  father,  to  open  your  own  way  into  the  supreme  coun 
kingdom.  In  this  august  assembly  your  lordship  displays  those  shining  talents  by  which  you  acqui 
in  it,  in  the  defence  of  our  excellent  establishment ;  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet  asst 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  measuring  them  both  by  the  equal  balance  of  the  laws,  which,  by  the  provi 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  happy  settlement  at  the  Revolution,  have  so  fixed  their  just  limits,  and  mode 
extent  of  their  influence,  that  they  mutually  defend  and  preserve,  but  can  never  destroy  each  other  ^ 
graeral  ruin. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  which,  froth  the  natural  effect  of  freedom,  is  divided  into  opposite  parties, 
particular  attachments  to  certain  prindples,  or  friendships  with  certain  men,  will  sometimes  dnw 
dtiteils  into  measures  of  a  subordinate  kind  which  they  cannot  wholly  approve ;  yet,  whatever  en 
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bnUnp  TDtcf  iacwc  on  that  aoeonnt,  yoa  wiU  be  foaod,  on  all  occasions  of  trial,  a  true  friend  to  our  constitution 
both  in  dinrch  and  state ;  which  I  have  heard  you  demonstrate  with  great  force  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our 
eonmoQ  peace  and  protperity.  From  this  fundamental  point  no  engagements  will  ever  move  or  interest  draw 
joQ ;  and  tbou^  men  inflamed  by  opposition  are  apt  to  chaige  each  other  with  designs  which  were  never 
dresmt  of  perhaps  by  either  side,  yet  if  there  be  any  who  know  so  little  of  you  as  to  distrust  your  principles, 
tbcy  naj  depend  at  least  on  your  judgment,  that  it  can  never  sufier  a  person  of  your  lordship^s  rank,  bom  to 
w  Inp  a  share  of  the  property  m  well  m  the  honours  of  the  nation,  to  think  any  private  interest  an  equivalent 
(at  couenting  to  the  ruin  of  the  public 

I  mention  this,  my  lord,  m  an  additional  reason  for  presenting  you  with  the  Lin  or  Cicbeo  ;  for,  were  I 
not  perraaded  of  your  lordship's  nncere  love  of  liberty,  and  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-dtizens,  it 
wodd  be  a  reproach  to  yon,  to  put  into  your  hands  the  life  of  a  man  who,  in  all  the  variety  of  his  admirable 
tilents,  does  not  shine  so  glorious  in  any  as  in  his  constant  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  his  countiy,  and 
tlie  noble  struggle  that  he  sustained,  at  the  expense  even  of  his  life,  to  avert  the  impending  tyrumy  that  finally 

OfptUMd  it* 

Bat  I  ought  to  ask  your  lordship*s  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  a  character  which  is  known  to  the  whole 
ki^dom  ss  weO  as  to  myself;  not  only  by  the  high  office  which  yon  QU,  and  the  eminent  dignity  that  you 
bear  in  it,  bat  by  the  sprightly  compositions  of  various  kinds  with  which  your  lordship  has  often  entertained  it. 
It  would  be  a  pf»nmption  to  think  of  adding  any  honour  to  your  lordship  by  my  pen,  after  you  have  acquired 
M  moch  by  your  own.  The  chief  design  of  my  ejnstle  is,  to  give  this  public  testimony  of  my  thanks  for  the 
afnl  marks  of  friendship  with  which  your  lordship  hM  long  honoured  me ;  and  to  interest  your  name,  as  &r 
» I  on,  in  the  frte  and  sncoeee  of  my  work,  by  letting  the  world  know  what  a  share  you  had  in  the  production 
«f  it;  that  it  owed  its  being  to  your  encouragement ;  correctness  to  your  pencil ;  and,  what  many  will  think 
tbe  moot  substantial  benefit,  its  large  subscription  to  your  authority.  For,  though  in  this  way  of  publishing  it, 
1  bsve  bad  the  pleasore  to  find  myself  supported  by  a  noble  list  of  generous  friends,  who,  without  being  solicited, 
tf  erea  asked  by  me,  have  promoted  my  subscription  with  an  uncommon  zeal,  yet  your  lordship  has  distin- 
fdiihed  yourself  the  most  eminently  of  them  in  contributing,  not  only  to  the  number  but  the  splendour  of  the 
tames  that  adorn  it. 

Hext  to  that  little  reputation  with  which  the  public  has  been  pleased  to  &vour  me,  the  benefit  of  this 
mbicnption  is  the  chief  fruit  that  I  have  ever  reaped  from  my  studies.  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  to  Cicero, 
far  the  second  to  yonr  lordship ;  it  was  Cicero  who  instructed  me  to  write;  your  lordship  who  rewards  me  for 
voting :  the  same  motive,  therefore,  which  induced  me  to  attempt  the  history  of  the  one,  engages  me  to  dedicate 
it  to  tbe  other ;  that  I  may  express  my  gratitude  to  you  both  in  the  most  effectual  manner  that  I  am  able, 
by  ctkbnting  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  my  living  benefrctor. 

I  bare  recmed  great  civilities  on  several  occasions  from  many  noble  persons,  of  which  I  shall  ever  retain  a 
■Sit  gntefol  sense;  hut  your  lordship's  accumulated  favoun  have  long  ago  risen  up  to  the  character  of 
ottptioDs,  and  made  it  my  perpetual  duty,  as  it  had  always  been  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself  with  the 
pestest  trath  and  req>ect. 

My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obliged  and  devoted  servant, 

CONYEKS  MIDDLETON. 
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Thzre  18  no  part  of  histoiy  which  seems  capable  of  yielding  either  more  instmction  or 
entertainment,  than  that  which  offers  to  na  the  ieUet  Iwet  of  great  and  virtuous  men  who  have 
mftde  an  eminent  figure  on  the  public  stage  of  the  world.  In  these  we  see  at  one  view  what 
tlie  annals  of  •a  whole  age  can  afford  that  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  in  the  wide  field  of  universal 
history,  skipping  as  it  were  over  the  barren  places,  gather  all  its  flowers,  and  possess  ourselves 
at  once  of  everjihing  that  is  good  in  it. 

But  there  is  one  great  fault  which  is  commonly  observed  in  the  writers  of  ^rttci(2ar  K««t, 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  subject,  and  to  give  us  a  | 
psnegyric,  instead  of  a  history.  They  work  up  their  characters  as  painters  do  their  portraits ;  ', 
taking  the  praise  of  their  art  to  consist,  not  in  copying,  but  in  adorning  nature ;  not  in  drawing  ' 
s  just  resemblance,  but  giving  a  fine  picture  ;  or  exalting  the  man  into  the  hero :  and  this  | 
indeed  seems  to  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  where  the  very  inclination  to  write  is  i 
generally  grounded  on  prepossession,  and  an  affection  already  contracted  for  the  person  whose  I 
history  we  are  attempting ;  and  when  we  sit  down  to  it  with  the  disposition  of  a  friend,  it  is  ' 
Batnral  for  us  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  failings,  to  give  the  strongest  colouring  to  his  virtues ;  i 
ttd,  out  of  a  good  character,  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  perfect  one.  I 

I  am  sensible  that  this  is  the  common  prejudice  of  bio^raphen,  and  have  endeavoured  there-   | 
fore  to  dri'est  myself  of  it  as  far  as  I  was  able  ;  yet  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  I   i 
hate  kept  myself  wholly  clear  from  it ;  but  shall  leave  the  decision  of  that  point  to  the  judg- 
iBent  of  the  reader :  for  I  must  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that  when  I  formed  the  plan  of  this   , 
»ori^  I  was  previously  possessed  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Cicero  ;  which,  after  the 
<tnctest  scrutiny,  has  been  greatly  confirmed  and  heightened  in  me ;  and  in  the  case  of  a   ! 
>^ing  character,  such  as  Cicero's  I  am  persuaded  wiU  appear  to  be,  it  is  certainly  more   | 
ptfdonable  to  exceed  rather  in  our  praises  of  it,  out  of  a  zeal  for  illustrious  merit,  than  to  be 
'GBerred  in  doing  justice  to  it,  through  a  fear  of  being  thought  partial.    But,  that  I  might 
gvard  mysdf  equiUly  from  both  the  extremes,  I  have  taken  care  always  to  leave  the  facts  to 
9^  for  themselves,  imd  to  affirm  nothing  of  any  moment  without  an  authentic  testimony  to 
"i}^>ort  it ;  which  jei,  if  consulted  in  the  original  at  its  full  length,  will  commonly  add  more 
%^t  and  strengtii  to  what  is  advanced,  than  the  fragments  quoted  in  the  text  and  the 
hwity  of  notes  would  admit. 

Bat  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suspected  to  adhere  to  the  writer,  it  is  certain  that  in  a 
^vrk  of  this  nature  he  will  have  many  more  to  combat  in  the  reader.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid 
in  a  place  and  age  which  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  childhood  :  we  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
<hief  actors  at  school,  and  choose  our  several  favourites .  according  to  our  tempers  or  fancies ; 
«»d  when  we  axe  least  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  them,  form  distinct  characters  of  each, 
'hich  we  frectuently  retain  through  life.  Thus  Marius,  Sylla,  CsBsar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero, 
^nUu,  Antony,  have  all  their  several  advocates,  zealous  for  their  fame,  and  ready  even  to 
^'•'rel  for  the  superiority  of  their  virtues.  But  among  the  celebrated  names  of  antiquity, 
'how  of  the  great  conquerors  and  generals  attract  our  admiration  always  the  most,  and 
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imprint  a  notion  of  magnanioiitj,  and  power,  and  capacity  for  dominion,  8iiperi< 
of  other  mortals :  we  look  upon  rach  as  destined  by  Hearen  for  empire,  and  bom  i 
upon  their  fellow-creatures ;  without  reflecting  on  the  numerous  evils  which  are  ne 
the  acquisition  of  a  glory  that  is  built  upon  the  subversion  of  nations,  and  the  d< 
of  the  human  species.  Yet  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thought  to  shine  i 
or  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader :  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  vict 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphs,  we  consider  them  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  th 
name ;  while  the  pacific  and  civU  character,  though  of  all  others  the  most  beneficii 
kind,  whose  sole  ambition  is,  to  support  the  laws,  the  rights  and  liberty  of  his  ci 
looked  upon  as  humble  and  contemptible  on  the  comparison,  for  being  forced  to  t 
the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  their  country. 

In  the  following  history  therefore,  if  I  have  hi4>pened  to  affirm  anything  that  a 
the  common  opinion  and  riiocks  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  I  must  desire  him 
diligently  to  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  grounded ;  and  if  these  do  not  give  aatisf 
suspend  his  judgment  still  to  the  end  of  the  work,  in  the  progress  of  which  many 
be  cleared  up  that  may  appear  at  first  perhaps  uncertain  and  precarious :  and  in  e' 
especially  that  relates  to  Cicero,  I  would  recommend  to  him  to  contemplate  tl 
character,  before  he  thinks  himself  qualified  to  judge  of  its  separate  parts,  on  m 
whole  will  always  be  found  the  surest  comment. 

Quintilian  has  given  us  an  excellent  rule  in  the  very  case,— that  we  should  be  « 
eireumtpect  in  pamng  ajudgmeni  oa  mm  to  UluUrioutj  Utt,  cu  it  happens  to  the  penaralUy  o^ 
we  be  found  at  latt  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  undentaud;  There  is  another  reflection 
very  obvious,  which  yet  seldom  has  its  due  weight,  that  a  writer  on  any  part  of  histoi 
he  has  made  his  particular  study,  may  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it 
generality  of  his  readers  ;  and  when  he  asserts  a  &ct  that  does  not  seem  to  be  well  g 
it  may  fairly  be  imputed,  till  a  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary,  to  a  more  e 
view  of  his  subject ;  which,  by  making  it  clear  to  himself,  is  apt  to  persuade  him,  ( 
equally  clear  to  everybody  else,  and  that  a  fuller  explication  of  it  would  consequ 
unnecessary.  If  these  considerations,  which  are  certainly  reasonable,  have  but  thei 
influence,  I  flatter  myself  that  there  will  be  no  just  cause  to  accuse  me  of  any  culpi 
in  my  accounts  of  things  or  persons,  or  of  any  other  favour  to  the  particular  chai 
Cicero,  than  what  common  humanity  will  naturally  bestow  upon  every  character  that 
upon  the  whole  to  be  both  great  and  good. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  a  number  of  persons  who  all  lived  in  the  same  city  at  t 
time,  trained  by  the  same  disoipline,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits ;  as  there  i 
many  similar  strokes,  and  a  general  resemblance  in  them  all,  so  the  chief  difficulty  wi 
prevent  them  from  running  into  too  great  an  uniformity.  This  I  have  endeavoured  tc 
by  forming  ideal  pictures,  or  such  as  would  please  or  surprise ;  but  by  attending 
particular  facts  which  history  has  delivered  of  the  men,  and  tracing  them  to  their  soi 
to  those  correspondent  affections  from  which  they  derived  their  birth ;  for  these 
distinguishing  features  of  the  several  persons,  which,  when  duly  represented,  and  pi 
their  proper  light,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit  that  precise  diffierence  in  which  the  peculi 
each  character  consists. 

As  to  the  nature  of  my  work,  though  the  title  of  it  carries  nothing  more  than  the 
of  Cioero*t  Lifaf  yet  it  might  properly  enough  be  called  the  Hietory  of  Cicero*t  Tinee 
from  his  first  advancement  to  the  public  magistracies,  there  was  not  anything  of  i 
transacted  in  the  state  in  which  he  did  not  bear  an  eminent  part :  so  that,  to  mi 
whole  work  of  a  piece,  I  have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Roman  aflairs  dn^ 
time  even  of  his  minority ;  and  agreeably  to  what  I  promised  in  my  proposals,  have 

*  Modette  tamen  et  circumipecto  jndicio  de  UntU  dAmnent,  qua  non  intelligunt— Quintiliaa 
virit  pronaaoiandum  ett,  ne,  quod  plerUque  toddit,     x.  1. 
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<u  a  series  of  history  throagli  a  period  of  above  tiMy  y^n^  which,  for  the  importance  of  the 
eveats,  and  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  is  hy  far  the  most  interesting  of 
my  in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  pnrsned  as  closely  as  I  could  that  very  plan 
which  Cicero  himself  had  sketched  out  for  the  model  of  a  complete  history.  Where  he 
kjs  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law,  **  that  the  writer  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was 
blm,  or  to  suppress  what  was  true ;  nor  give  any  suspicion  either  of  fikvour  or  disaffection  : 
that  in  the  relation  of  &cts  he  should  ohserve  the  order  of  time,  and  sometimes  add  the 
danription  of  places  ;  riiould  first  explain  the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  and  lastly  the  events  of 
things :  that  in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  m^t  of  them ; 
in  the  acts  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  done  ;  in  the  events  show  what 
share  chance  or  rashness  or  prudence  had  in  them ;  that  he  should  describe  likewise  the 
jarticalar  characters  of  all  the  great  persons  who  bare  any  considerable  part  in  the  story ; 
and  should  dress  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  and  equable  style,  without  affecting  any  ornament 
or  seeking  any  other  praise  but  of  perspicuity .**  These  were  the  rules  that  CSoero  had 
drawn  xxp  for  himself  when  he  was  meditating  a  general  kutory  of  kit  country,  as  I  have  taken 
oceaiion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  its  proper  place. 

fiat  as  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  I  have  drawn  my  materials  also,  from  Cicero ;  whose 
vofks  are  the  most  authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  all  the  great  transactions  of 
that  age ;  being  the  original  accounts  of  one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a 
prindpal  actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  his  writings  which  does  not  give  some 
light,  as  well  into  his  -own  history  as  into  that  of  the  republic :  but  his  FcuMliar  Letten,  and  above 
all,  those  to  Atticua,  may  justly  be  called  the  memoir»  of  the  times;  for  they  contain,  not  only  a 
datinct  account  of  every  memorable  event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives  whence  each 
of  them  proceeded ;  so  that,  as  a  polite  writer  who  lived  in  that  very  age,  and  perfectly  knew 
the  merit  of  these  letters,  says,  the  man  who  reade  then  wiU  have  no  oocationfor  any  other  hiitory  of 

Hy  first  business  therefore,  after  I  had  undertaken  this  task,  was  to  read  over  CSoero's 
vmio,  with  no  other  view  than  to  extract  from  them  all  the  passages  that  seemed  to  have  any 
vdatKm  to  my  design :  where  the  tediousness  of  collecting  an  infinite  number  of  testimonies 
scattered  through  many  different  volumes ;  of  sorting  them  into  their  classes,  and  ranging 
t^  in  prtager  order ;  the  necessity  of  overlooking  many  in  the  first  search,  and  the  trouble  of 
rearing  them  in  a  second  or  third  ;  and  the  final  omission  of  several  through  forgetfulness 
or  inadTertency ;  have  helped  to  abate  that  wonder  which  had  often  occurred  to  me,  why  no 
msn  had  ever  attempted  the  same  work  before  me,  or  at  least  in  this  enlaiged  and  oompre^ 
^«Dave  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  my  use  of  these  materials,  I  have  chosen  to  insert  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  into  the 
My  of  my  woric ;  imagining  that  it  would  give  both  a  lustre  and  authority  to  a  sentiment, 
to  deliyer  it  in  the  person  and  the  very  words  of  Cicero ;  especially  if  they  could  be  managed 
*»  sa  not  to  appear  to  be  tewed  on,  like  splendid  patohee,  but  woven  originally  into  the  text  as 
the  geaoine  parts  of  it.  With  this  view  I  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  several  of  his 
letters,  with  large  extracts  from  such  of  his  orations  as  gave  any  particular  light  into  the 
^^  or  customs,  or  characters  described  in  the  history,  or  which  seemed  on  any  other  account 
t«  be  curious  and  entertaining.  The  frequent  introduction  of  these  may  be  charged  perhaps 
to  lazinesa,  and  a  design  of  shortening  my  pains,  by  filling  up  my  story  with  Cicero's  words 
>**tead  of  my  own :  but  that  was  not  the  case  ;  nor  has  this  part  of  the  task  been  the  easiest 
^  ■£ ;  as  those  will  readily  believe  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate  the  classical 

^  Hfwtfyiiu  volumxna  efutolarum  ab   eonsulatu  stndiis   prindpam,    vitiis    docum,  ae    mutationibos 

*)*  oaqM  «d  extremum  tempat  ad  Atticnm  misaa-  rdpublicsB   perscripta  twit,  nt  nihil  in  his  non  ap- 

'^t  foe  ^oi  Icgtf,  non  moltom  deaideret  hiatoriam  pareat. — Com.  Nep.  in  Yit.  Attid*  16. 
•grain  temponun*     Sic  csim  omnia  do 
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writers  of  Greece  or  Rome :  where  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  give  their  6eti8< 
it  in  their  language  ;  that  is,  in  such  as  is  analogous  to  it»  or  what  they  mij^ht  be  s 
speak  if  they  were  living  at  this  time  ;  since  a  splendour  of  style,  as  well  aa  of  m 
necessary  to  support  the  idea  of  a  fine  writer.  While  I  am  representing  Cicero  tl 
the  most  eloquei^:)/  the  ancients,  flowing  with  a  perpetual  ease  and  delicacv,  and 
expression,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  produce  no  other  specimen  of  it  bat  whi 
imd  forced,  and  offensive  to  a  polite  reader :  yet  this  is  generally  the  case  of  o 
versions  ;  where  the  first  wits  of  antiquity  are  made  to  speak  such  English,  as  an  I 
of  taste  would  be  ashamed  to  write  on  any  original  subject.  Verbal  translations  i 
inel^ant%  and  necessarily  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  language  ;  yet  by  departing  to 
from  the  letter,  we  are  apt  to  vary  the  sense,  and  mingle  somewhat  of  our  own  : 
of  low  genius  never  reach  beyond  the  first,  but  march  from  word  to  word,  witho 
the  least  excursion,  for  fear  of  losing  themselves  ;  while  men  of  spirit,  who  prefer  i 
usually  contemn  the  mere  task  of  translating,  and  are  vain  enough  to  think  of 
their  author.  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  the  middle  way  ;  and  made  it  my  first  c 
to  preserve  the  sentiment ;  and  my  next  to  adhere  to  the  words,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
them  in  an  easy  and  natural  style ;  which  I  have  varied  still  agreeably  to  the  differe 
or  the  kind  of  writing  on  which  I  was  employed :  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
original  pieces  which  I  have  translated  from  Cicero,  as  they  are  certainly  the  moi 
so  will  they  be  found  also  the  moat  useful  parts  of  my  work,  by  introducing  the  reader  i 
into  the  company  of  one  with  whom  no  man  ever  conversed,  as  a  very  eminent  v 
us,  without  coming  away  the  better  for  tl'. 

After  I  had  gone  through  my  review  of  Cicero's  writings,  my  next  recourse  ^ 
other  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  touched  upon  the  affinirs  of 
These  served  me  chiefly  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  general  history,  and  to  illustra 
passages  which  were  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  as  well  as  to  add  some  si 
circumstances  which  tradition  had  preserved,  concerning  either  Cicero  himself  or  a 
chief  actors  whose  characters  I  had  delineated. 

But  the  Greek  historians  who  treat  professedly  of  these  times,  Plutarch,  Ap] 
though  they  are  all  very  useful  for  illustrating  many  important  fetcts  of  ancient  histo: 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  or  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  are  not  yet  tc 
without  some  caution  ;  as  being  strangers  to  the  language  and  customs  of  Rome,  a 
to  frequent  mistakes,  as  well  as  subject  to  prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roma 
Plutarch  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hadrian,  in  which  he  died  ve; 
the  possession  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  ;  and  though  he  is  supposed 
resided  in  Rome  near  forty  years  at  different  times,  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  m 
sufficient  skill  in  the  Roman  language  to  qualify  himself  for  the  compiler  of  a  Romai 
But  if  we  should  allow  him  all  the  talents  requisite  to  an  historian,  yet  the  attempt  c 
the  Uwi  ofalltke  iUuttrums  Greeh  amd  Bomant,  was  above  the  strength  of  any  single  man 
abilities  and  leisure  soever ;  much  more  of  one,  who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  so  en 
public  business,  and  in  giving  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  tk 
not  time  to  make  himadf  matter  of  ike  Lattn  tongue ;  nor  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge  ofitt  w 
what  he  had  gradually  learnt  by  a  previous  ute  and  experience  ofUdngt* ;  his  work  therefore, : 
very  nature  of  it,  must  needs  be  superficial  and  imperfect,  and  the  sketch  rather  i 
completion  of  a  great  design. 

This  we  find  to  be  actually  true  in  his  account  of  Cieerc^tlife^  where,  besides  the  pi 
mistakes  that  have  been  charged  upon  him  by  other  writers,  we  see  all  the  marks  ( 


'  Nee  tamen  ezprimi  verbnm  e  verbo  necesse  erit, 
ut  interpretes  iudiserti  tolent. — Cic.  De  Finib.  iii. 
4. 

*  Quit  aatem  tompul  hujut  libroi  in  manum,  quia 


tarrexftrit  anitno  Mdadore  ?  —  Erum.  Ep 
Ulatten. 

«  Plutarch,  io  Tit.  Demoethen.  iniU  et  Vit. 
per  RiuddniD,  c.  14. 
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TMcemej,  tnd  want  of  due  mfonnaUon,  from  the  poverty  and  perplexity  of  the  whole 
perfonniDce.  He  hnddles  over  Cicero's  greatest  acta  in  a  snmmary  and  negligent  manner,  yet 
dweDa  upon  iu  dreami  amd  kit  jat$,  which  for  the  greatest  part  were  probably  spnrions  ;  and 
in  tlie  last  scene  of  his  life,  which  was  of  all  the  most  glorious,  when  the  whole  councils  of  the 
empire  and  the  fate  and  liberty  of  Rome  rested  on  his  shoulders,  there  he  is  more  particularly 
trifling  and  empty,  where  he  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  displaying  his  character  to  advantage 
at  weQ  as  of  illustrating  a  curious  part  of  history,  which  has  not  been  well  explained  by  any 
▼riter,  though  there  are  the  amplest  materials  for  it  in  Ctcero'i  LeUen  and  PhUippie  Orationiy  of 
wkich  Plutarch  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  use. 

Appian  flourished  likewise  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian',  and  came  to  Rome  probably  about  the 
time  of  Plutarch's  death,  while  his  works  were  in  everybody's  hands,  which  he  has  made  great 
ntcif  and  seems  to  have  copied  very  closely  in  the  most  considerable  passages  of  his  history. 

Dio  Cassius  lived  still  later,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and 
bcsideB  the  exceptions  that  lie  against  him  in  common  with  the  other  two,  is  observed  to  have 
conceived  a  particular  prejudice  against  Cicero,  whom  he  treats  on  all  occasions  with  the  utmost 
mAfignity.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  it  seems  to  be  his  envy  to  a  man  who  for  arts  and 
doquence  was  thought  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Greece ;  and,  by  explaining  all  the  parts  of 
philoM^y  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language,  had  superseded  in  some  measure  the  use  of 
the  Greek  learning  and  lectures  at  Rome,  to  which  the  hungry  wits  of  that  nation  owed  both 
tbeir  credit  and  their  bread.  Another  reason  not  less  probable  may  be  drawn  likewise  from 
Dio's  character  and  principles,  which  were  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  Cicero :  he  flourished 
inder  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  emperors,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  dignity  ;  and 
being  the  creature  of  despotic  power,  thought  it  a  proper  compliment  to  it  to  depreciate  a  name 
to  kighly  revered  for  its  patriotism,  and  whose  writings  tended  to  revive  that  ancient  zeal  and 
^t  of  liberty  for  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  once  so  celebrated ;  for  we  find  him  taking 
aQ  occasions  in  his  history  to  prefer  an  abtoluU  cmd  fmmardUocd  government  to  afree  amd  demooratieal 
Mc,  as  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Roman  statet. 

These  were  the  grounds  of  Die's  malice  to  Cicero,  which  is  exerted  often  so  absurdly  that 
it  betnyi  and  confutes  itself.  Thus  in  the  debates  of  the  senate  about  Antony,  he  dresses  up 
a  ipecch  for  Fufios  Calenus,  filled  with  all  the  obscene  and  brutal  ribaldry  against  Cicero  that 
A  profligate  mind  could  invent :  as  if  it  we^e  possible  to  persuade  any  man  of  sense  that  such 
in&aooa  stuff  could  be  spoken  in  the  senate  at  a  time  when  Cicero  had  an  entire  ascendant  in 
it !  vho  at  no  time  ever  suffered  the  least  insult  upon  his  honour  without  chastising  the  aggressor 
for  it  npon  the  spot »  whereas  Cicero's  speeches  in  these  very  debates  which  are  still  extant, 
abow  that  thou^  they  were  managed  with  great  warmth  of  opposition,  yet  it  was  always  with 
d«cency  of  language  between  him  and  Calenus,  whom,  while  he  reproves  and  admonishes  with 
Uaisoal  freedom,  yet  he  treats  with  civility,  and  sometimes  even  with  compliments^. 

Bnt  a  few  pavages  from  Dio  himself  will  evince  the  justice  of  this  censure  upon  him  :  He 
eaOa  Cicero's  father  a  fuller,  who  yet  got  his  livelihood  (he  says)  by  dressing  other  people's  vines 
ttd  oiives  ;  that  Cicero  was  bom  and  bred  amidst  the  scourings  of  old  clothes  and  the  filth  of 
^vn^uJls ;  that  he  was  master  of  no  liberal  science,  nor  ever  did  a  single  thing  in  his  life  worthy 
of  a  great  man  or  an  orator ;  that  he  prostituted  his  wife ;  trained  up  his  son  in  drunkenness ; 
wnaiitted  incest  with  his  daughter  ;  lived  in  adultery  with  Cerellia,  whom  he  owns  at  the  same 
tiae  to  he  tetemiy  yean  cld^ ;  all  which  palpable  lies,  with  many  more  of  the  same  sort  that  he 


'  Viae  App.  De  Bell.  Civ.  L  ii.  p.  481. 

•ride  Dio,  LxUv.init. 

^  Nim  qood  «d«  tecnm  iimeaude  agere  dixisti  lolere, 
xa  «it  its.  TehcBMnter  me  agcre  fkteor ;  iracande 
^'  muiao  Inod  amicti  non  temere  toleo,  no  n 
'"tatvr  ^videm.  Itaqne  rioe  verborum  contumelia 
*  ^  Anentirt  poaaum,  sine  ammi  aummo  dolore  non 
^■"■k.  [PluL  viii.  6.]    Satia  mnlta  cum  Fufio,  ac 


aine  odio  omnia ;  nihil  tine  dolore.  [lb.  vi.]  Qna- 
propter  nt  invitua  tape  disaenai  a  Q.  Fufio,  its  aum 
libenter  asacnaua  ejus  sen  ken  tie  :  ex  quo  judicare 
debetia  me  non  cum  homine  aolere,  sed  cum  cauia 
diMidere.  Itaqne  non  aasentior  solnm,  aed  etiam 
gntiaa  ago  Q.  Fufio,  &c. — Phil.  xL  6 
•  Vide  Dio,  L  xlvL  p.  295,  Ac 
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tells  of  Cicero,  are  yet  fiill  as  credible  as  what  he  declares  afterwards  of  hamsetf, 
oisMNHiM  €tnd  ammanded  by  a  rimomjrom  Amwii,  against  his  own  will  and  inclinattoi 
take  the  task  of  writing  his  history^. 

Upon  these  collections  from  Cicero  and  the  other  ancients  I  finished  the  first  di^i 
history,  before  I  began  to  inquire  after  the  modem  writers  who  had  treated  the  et 
before  me  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  was  unwilling  to  look  into  them  Booner,  lest 
fix  any  prejudice  insensibly  upon  me  before  I  had  formed  a  distinct  judgment  on  thi 
of  the  £EM3ts,  as  they  i^tpeved  to  me  from  their  original  records.  For  in  writing  hi 
travels,  instead  of  transcribing  the  relations  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  same  gro 
us,  we  should  exhibit  a  series  of  observations  peculiar  to  ourselves,  such  as  the  fiacts 
suggested  to  our  own  minds  from  an  attentive  survey  of  them,  without  regard  to  wi 
else  may  have  delivered  about  them  ;  and  though,  in  a  production  of  this  kind,  wfaer 
materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  must  necessarily  be  said  which  had  heei 
already  by  others  ;  yet,  if  the  author  has  any  genius,  there  will  always  be  enough  of  w 
to  distinguish  it  as  an  original  work,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  call  it  his  own,  whic 
myself  will  be  allowed  to  me  in  the  following  history.  In  this  inquiry  after  the  mod 
which  had  any  connexion  with  my  argument,  I  got  notice  presently  of  a  greater  nni 
I  expected,  which  bore  the  tiUe  of  Cicero's  Life ;  but,  upon  running  over  as  msnj 
as  I  could  readily  meet  with,  I  was  cured  of  my  eagerness  for  hunting  out  the  re 
perceived  them  to  be  nothing  else  but  either  trifling  panegyrics  on  Cicero's  general  chi 
imperfect  abstracts  of  his  principal  acts,  thrown  together  within  the  compass  of  a  fe^ 
duodecimo. 

There  are  two  books  however  which  have  been  of  real  use  to  me,  Sebattiam  Chrradi 
and  M,  T,  (Xoenmii  Hittoria  a  Pnmcmo  Fabrioio :  the  first  was  the  work  of  an  Italian 
eminent  learning,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  explaining  Cicero's  writings, 
rather  as  n^poiogy  for  Ooero  than  the  hiitory  of  hit  life ;  its  chief  end  being  to  vindicate 
character  from  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  it,  and  particularly 
misrepresentations  of  Plutarch  and  the  calumnies  of  Dio.  The  piece  is  learned  and  u 
and  written  in  good  Latin  ;  yet  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  so  harsh  and  forced  an 
of  a  qusBStor  or  treasurer  producing  the  several  testimoni^  of  Cicero's  acts  under  the 
yenmne  money,  in  opposition  to  the  epuriouM  come  of  the  Greek  historians,  that  none  can  rea 
pleasure,  few  with  patience.  The  observations  however  are  generally  just  and  well-gi 
except  that  the  author's  zeal  for  Cicero's  honour  gets  the  better  sometimes  of  his  judgn 
draws  him  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct  where  even  Cicero  himself  has  condemned  it. 

Fabricius's  hittory  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  Cicero's  woriLS,  and  is  nothing  mi 
a  bare  detail  of  his  acts  and  writings,  digested  into  exact  order  and  distinguished  by  tk< 
Rome  and  ofCioero'i  life,  without  any  explication  or  comment  but  what  relates  to  the  set 
of  the  time,  which  is  the  sole  end  of  the  work.  But  as  this  is  executed  with  diligei 
accuracy,  so  it  has  eased  me  of  a  great  share  of  that  trouble  which  I  must  otherwise  hav< 
ranging  my  materials  into  their  proper  places,  in  which  task  however  I  have  always  iak 
to  consult  also  the  AnnaU  cfPighmt, 

I  did  not  foi^et  likewise  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  French  aiMthori  whose  works  ha 
to  coincide  with  any  part  of  mine,  particularly  the  Hittory  of  the  two  TrUtnmrcUes,  of  the/2Mt 
the  Roman  Chvemment,  and  of  the  Exile  of  Geero,  which  are  all  of  them  ingenious  and  usef 
have  given  a  fair  account  of  the  general  state  of  the  facts  which  they  profess  to  illustrat* 
as  I  had  already  been  at  the  fountain-head  whence  they  had  all  drawn  their  materials, 
chief  benefit  that  I  received  from  them  was  to  make  me  review  with  stricter  care  the  par 
passages  in  which  I  differed  from  them,  as  well  as  to  remind  me  of  some  few  things  whioli 
omitted,  or  touched  perhaps  more  slightly  than  they  deserved.  But  the  author  tdTkeB^ 
treated  his  alignment  the  most  accurately  of  them,  by  supporting  his  story  as  he  goes 

^  Dio,  L  boiii.  p.  828. 
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vith  oriiinal  testimoiiieB  from  the  old  authors  ;  which  is  the  only  waj  of  writing  history  that 
eu  gnre  satisfoetion  or  carry  coxiviction  along  with  it,  by  laying  open  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  baQt,  without  which  history  assumes  the  air  of  romance,  and  makes  no  other  impression 
tlMD  in  proportion  to  our  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  compiler. 

Ttoe  isa  little  piece  also  in  our  own  language  called,  Obtenatiom  on  the  Life  0/ Otcm),  which, 
Uungfa  it  giTes  a  very  different  account  of  Cicero  from  what  I  have  done,  yet  I  could  not  but 
rBid  with  pleasure,  for  the  elegance  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  written  by  one  who  appears  to 
be  taisiated  with  a  warm  love  of  virtue.  But  to  form  our  notions  of  a  great  man  from  some 
il%)it  passages  of  his  writings  or  separate  points  of  conduct,  without  regarding  their  connexion 
vith  Uie  whole,  or  the  figure  that  they  make  in  his  general  character,  is  like  examining 
thii^  in  a  microscope  which  were  made  to  be  surveyed  in  the  gross ;  every  mole  rises 
inlo  a  mountain,  and  the  least  spot  into  a  deformity  :  which  vanish  again  into  nothing  when 
we  eontemplate  them  through  their  proper  medium  and  in  their  natural  light.  I  persuade 
mjidf  therefore  that  a  person  of  this  writer's  good  sense  and  principles,  when  he  has  considered 
Cieen/s  whole  history,  will  conceive  a  more  candid  opinion  of  the  man,  who,  after  a  life  spent 
ia  a  perpetual  struggle  against  vice,  faction,  and  tyranny,  fell  a  martyr  at  last  to  the  liberty  of 
hscoimtiy. 

As  I  have  had  fVequent  occasion  to  recommend  the  use  of  CuseroU  Lettert  to  Attious  for  their 
gmng  the  dearest  light  into  the  history  of  those  times,  so  I  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  the 
pains  of  one  who,  by  an  excellent  translation  and  judicious  comment  upon  them,  has  made  that 
B»  more  obrious  and  accessible  to  all ;  I  mean  the  learned  Mr.  Mongault,  who,  not  content 
vkh  Tetafling  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out  of  the  rubbish  of  their  volumes  with 
■electmg  the  best,  enters  upon  his  task  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  critic,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
ova  geniiM  has  hs^ypily  illustrated  many  passages  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  had 
given  op  as  inexplicable.  But  since  the  obscurity  of  these  letters  is  now  in  great  measure 
roMved  by  the  labours  of  this  gentleman,  and  especially  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  whose 
pvtieiikr  benefit  and  in  whose  language  he  writes,  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  Jesuits, 
CatiM  and  RouiUe,  should  not  think  it  worth  while,  by  the  benefit  of  his  pains,  to  have  made 
tbesnelTes  better  acquainted  with  them ;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  little  part 
if  their  history  that  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into,  would  have  prevented  several  mistakes 
vhich  they  have  c<mmiitted,  with  regard  both  to  the  facts  and  persons  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

But  instead  of  TnnVing  free  with  other  people's  mistakes,  it  would  become  me  perhaps  better  to 
feopeak  some  &vour  for  my  own.  "An  hidorian,**  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  **fiMiy  eatUy  be  pardoned  for 
^tfi^noramce^  nmce  aU  men  wre  IkMe  to  them^  and  the  truth  hard  to  be  traced  from  patt  and  remete 
^;  btt  c4oK  who  nf^iU^  to  inform  tiurmetdtet,  and  through  Jlattery  to  tome  or  hatred  to  other*  knoteingfy 
ioMtfnm  t&e  truth,  jngtly  deterte  to  be  censured!*  For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  be 
cxoqit  from  errors  :  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  committed  none  wilfully,  and  used  all 
the  neans  which  occurred  to  me  of  defending  myself  against  them.  But  since  there  is  not  a 
BSfle  history,  either  ancient  or  modem,  that  I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  in  which  I 
caaaei  point  out  several,  it  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to  imagine  that  the  same  inadvertency,  or 
••ififence,  or  want  of  judgment,  may  not  be  discovered  also  in  mine :  if  any  man  therefore 
vflladmoniah  me  of  them  with  candour  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  my 
•<*k,  for  asBsting  me  to  make  it  more  perfect,  and  consequently  more  useful ;  for  my  chief 
^tive  for  undertaking  it  was,  not  to  serve  any  particular  cause,  but  to  do  a  general  good  by 
•feing  to  the  public  the  example  of  a  character  which,  of  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
"■^Fi^,  is  the  moat  accomplished  with  every  talent  that  can  adorn  civil  life,  and  the  best 
^^t  with  lessons  of  prudence  and  duty  for  all  conditions  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the 
F^ate  scholar. 

If  07  pains  therefore  should  have  the  effect  which  I  propose,  of  raising  a  greater  attention 
^^  name  and  writings  of  Cicero,  and  making  them  better  understood  and  more  fiuniliar  to 
**7osih,  I  cannot  fall  of  gaining  my  end ;  for  the  next  step  to  admiring  is  to  imitate,  and  it 
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is  not  possible  to  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  without  instilling  an  affection  at  tb 
for  every  thing  that  is  laudable  :  since  how  mnch  soever  people  may  difi^er  in  thei 
his  conduct,  yet  all  have  constantly  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works,  tha 
none  now  remaining  to  us  from  the  Heathen  world  that  so  beautifully  display  and 
reconmiend  all  those  generous  principles  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect  homan  z 
love  of  virtue,  liberty,  our  country,  and  of  all  mankind. 

I  cannot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better  authority  than  that  of  Ehrasmiis,  i 
contracted  some  prejudices  against  Cicero  when  young,  makes  a  recantation  of  the 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ulattenus^ 

^  When  I  was  a  boy,**  says  he, "  I  was  fonder  of  Seneca  than  of  Cicero,  and  till  I 
years  old  could  not  bear  to  spend  any  time  in  reading  him ;  while  all  the  other 
antiquity  generally  pleased  me.  Whether  my  judgment  be  improved  by  age,  I  knc 
am  certain,  that  Cicero  never  pleased  me  so  much  when  I  was  fond  of  those  juvei 
as  he  does  now  when  I  am  grown  old ;  i\pt  only  for  the  divine  felicity  of  his  stj 
sanctity  of  his  heart  and  morals  :  in  short,  he  has  inspired  my  soul,  and  made  me  fe 
better  man.  I  make  no  scruple,  therefore,  to  exhort  our  youth  to  spend  their  hours 
and  getting  his  books  by  heart,  rather  than  in  the  vexatious  squabbles  and  peevish  coi 
with  which  the  world  abounds.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall  think  it  no  reproach  to  me 
reconciliation  with  my  Cicero,  and  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  which  for  n 
has  been  unhappily  intermitted." 

Before  I  conclude  this  preface  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  abstract,  or  5 
of  tha  Bonum  govemmetUy  fr^m  its  first  institution  by  Bomulus  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  b 
those  who  have  not  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  may  not  come  entire  sti 
the  subject  of  the  following  history. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero  and  other  writers,  as 
perfect  of  all  governments  ;  being  happily  tempered  and  composed  of  the  three  difereni 
are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  moiMrchkal,  the  arietocfxaieal,  and  the 
Their  king  was  elected  by  the  people  as  the  head  of  the  republic  ;  to  be  their  leade 
the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace  :  the  senate  was  his  council,  chosen  also  by  the  f 
whose  advice  he  was  obliged  to  govern  himself  in  all  his  measures  :  but  the  soverei 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  general  society,  whose  prerogative  it  wai 
lawt,  create  magietraU$,  declare  war"  ;  and  to  receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  both  from  the 
the  senate.  Some  writers  have  denied  this  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  peopU :  bi 
expressly  mentions  it  among  the  regal  cont^tntiont,  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city 
he  had  demonstrated  more  at  large  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic ;  whence  Seneca  ha 
a  passage  in  confirmation  of  it ;  and  intimates,  that  the  same  right  was  declared  lik 
the  pontifical  boohp,  Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  confirme< 
livy,  that  Horatiut  being  condemned  to  die  by  king  TuUut  for  kiUing  his  titter,  was  aequU 
hit  appeal  to  the  peopled 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome  even  under  their  kings ;  for  in  the  found 
a  state,  where  there  was  no  force  to  compel,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  men  into  i 

*  Eratm.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  Ulatt.in  Cic.  Tu8cu1.  Quest.        partim  etiam  legibns,  auspicia,  csrenioniR, 
"*  Statuo  ease  optime  constitutam  rempublicam  qu»    provocationea  — diTinitua    etaent  insdtuta 

ex  tribas  geDeribus  illis,  regali,  optimo,  et  populari,  Quaest.  iv.  1. 

confusa  modice — ^Fragm.  de  Rep.  ii.  p  Cum  Ciceronis  libros  de  republics  prebendi 

Cum  in  illis  de  rcpublica  libris  p^rsuadere  videatur  provocationem  ad  populum  etiam  a  regibu 

Africanus,  omnium  renim  publicarum  nostram  veto-  Id  ita  in  poniificalibut  librit  aliqui  potant  e 

rem  illam  fuisse  optimam. — De  Legib.  ii.  10 ;  Polyb.  tella.— Senec.  Ep.  108. 
▼i.  p.  460 ;  DioD.  Hal.  ii.  82.  <  M.  Horatius  interfectae  lororii  crimine 

°  Dion.  Hal.  i.  87*  rege  damnatus,  ad  populum  proroeatojudido at 

*  Nam  cum  a  primo  urbii  ortu,  regiis  inititutis,  est. — Val.  Max.  viii.  1 ;  Liv.  i.  26. 
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proper  encoiuigemeiits  ;  and  none  could  be  so  effectual  as  the  assurance  of  liberty,  and  the 
prirOege  of  making  their  own  laws'.  But  the  kings,  by  gradual  encroachinents,  having 
Bsorped  the  whole  administration  to  themselves,  and  by  the  violence  of  their  government 
beinggTOwn  intolerable  to  a  city  trained  to  liberty  and  arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general 
inmrection  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible  fierceness 
lod  lore  of  their  country  in  the  old  Romans  by  which  they  conquered  the  world ;  for  the 
nperiority  of  their  civil  rights,  naturally  inspired  a  superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend 
Uiem ;  and  made  them  of  course  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest,  of  all 


hj  this  revolution  of  the  government  their  old  constitution  was  not  so  much  changed,  as 
Kitared  to  its  primitive  state :  for  though  the  name  of  king  was  abolished,  yet  the  power  was 
retained ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were 
two  ehosen  annually,  whom  they  called  eontnUy  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  and  ensigns 
of  rojalty,  and  presiding  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic' ;  when  to 
eoDTince  the  citizens  that  nothing  was  sought  by  the  change  but  to  secure  their  common 
fibcftj,  and  to  establish  their  sovereignty  again  on  a  more  solid  basis,  one  of  the  first  consuls, 
P.  Valerias  Poplicola,  confirmed  by  a  new  law  tkeir  fundamental  ri^  of  an  appeal  to  tkem  in 
•B  am;  and  by  a  second  law,  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  exercise  a  magistracy  in  Rome, 
vHkmt  their  special  appointment  < :  and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  supreme  authority, 
tlie  »me  consul  never  appeared  in  any  assembly  of  the  people,  without  bowing  his  fasces  or 
iBtces  to  them ;  which  was  afterwards  the  constant  practice  of  all  succeeding  consuls'.  Thus 
ikt  Rpublic  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government,  without  the  danger  of  it ;  since  the 
oimnkf  whose  reign  was  but  annual  and  accountable,  oould  have  no  opportunity  of  invading 
its  I9)erty,  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants. 

6)r  tbe  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  arittooratieal 
9ai  tkt  poptUar^  or  tie  tenaU  and  the  plebeiana^  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and 
<k«roai  to  extend  their  own ;  but  the  nobles  or  patricians,  of  whom  the  senate  was  composed, 
vere  tke  most  immediate  gainers  by  the  change,  and  with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  being 
■ov  the  first  movers  and  administrators  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  state,  had  a  great 
I  idnotage  over  the  people ;  and  within  the  compos  of  sixteen  years  became  so  insolent  and 
^ppf^nshne,  as  to  drive  the  body  of  the  pUbeiam  to  that  eeeesrion  into  the  Sacred  Mount  whence  they 
vQtld  not  consent  to  return,  till  they  had  extorted  a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
■Vtftratet  of  their  own  body,  called  trilmnes,  invested  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from 
lU  mjories,  and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable  ^ 

TV  plebeian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose,  subject  to  no  control, 
H«e  bosinees  it  was  to  fight  their  battles  with  the  nobility ;  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the 
<^ti2eo8 ;  and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  annual  office,  by  a  zeal  for  the  popuUmr  interest, 
IB  oppedtion  to  the  arietooratiealf  who,  from  their  first  number  five^  being  increased  afterwards 
tAiA, sever  left  teazing  the  senate  with  fr^sh  demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  plebeian 


manebit,  n  anas  onmibua  reliqaii  magiitnitibat  im- 
penbit. — De  Legib.  iii.  7. 

<  Dion.  Hal.  ▼.  292. 

*  Vocato  ad  coneiliom  popalo,  ■ommiatis  taidbui  in 
condonem  aaoendit. — liv.  ii  7. 

'  Doo  genen  wmper  in  hac  dvitate  fuerant, — ex 
qoiboi  alien  le  popalares,  alteri  optimatet  et  habcri  et 
OMO  voloenint.  Qoi  ea,  qum  bdebant,  qoaqae  dicobant, 
jacnnda  multitudini  eue  volebant,  popolarea;  qai 
ant^  ita  le  gerebant,  ot  ina  oonsilia  Optimo  coiqoo 
probarent  optimatet  habebantor. — ^Pro  Sezt*  45. 

f  Dion.  Hal.  ri.  410. 


'  B«nlia  leema  to  have  borrowed  the  plan  of  hia 
»*  ttMtt  from  the  old  governmeot  of  Atbeni,  aa  it 
^  iBititated  bj  Tbeeeoa  ;  who  preTailed  with  the 
^^■d  tribca  and  fcmiliea  of  Attica  to  form  tbem- 
■1«B  iato  one  dty,  and  live  within  the  «me  walla, 
VB^  *  fraa  and  popular  gorrmment ;  distributing  its 
c^  tad  hoanmrt  promiscuonsly  to  them  all,  and 
RMrnag  no  other  pctrogative  to  himself,  bat  to  be 
^  esptem  m  spot,  and  the  guardian  of  their 
^f  lu.— Plutarch,  m  Thes.  p.  11. 

*  8>d  qnooiam   regale  dritatb  genos,  probatum 

aon  tarn  regni,  qoam  regis  ritiis  repadiatom 

tamen  ridebitur  regia  repadiatom,  res 
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is  not  possible  to  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  without  instilling  an  affection  at  tli< 
for  every  thing  that  is  laudable  :  since  how  much  soever  people  may  differ  in  thei 
his  conduct,  yet  all  have  constantly  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works,  thai 
none  now  remaining  to  us  from  the  Heathen  world  that  so  beautifully  displaj  and 
recommend  all  those  generous  principles  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect  human  n 
love  of  virtue,  liberty,  our  country,  and  of  all  mankind. 

I  cannot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better  authority  than  that  of  Erasmus,  v 
contracted  some  prejudices  against  Cicero  when  young,  makes  a  recantation  of  thei 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ulattenus^ 

**  When  I  was  a  boy,**  says  he,  **  I  was  fonder  of  Seneca  than  of  Cicero,  and  till  I  ^ 
years  old  could  not  bear  to  spend  any  time  in  reading  him ;  while  all  the  other 
antiquity  generally  pleased  me.  Whether  my  judgment  be  improved  by  age,  I  kno 
am  certain,  that  Cicero  never  pleased  me  so  much  when  I  was  fond  of  those  juvec 
as  he  does  now  when  I  am  grown  old ;  i\pt  only  for  the  divine  felicity  of  his  st^ 
sanctity  of  his  heart  and  morab  :  in  short,  he  has  inspired  my  soul,  and  made  me  fe< 
better  man.  I  make  no  scruple,  therefore,  to  exhort  our  youth  to  spend  their  hours 
and  getting  his  books  by  heart,  rather  than  in  the  vexatious  squabbles  and  peevish  coi 
with  which  the  world  abounds.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall  think  it  no  reproach  to  me 
reconciliation  with  my  Cicero,  and  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  which  for  n 
has  been  unhappily  intermitted.** 

Before  I  conclude  this  preface  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  abstract,  or  5 
of  the  Roman  governments  from  its  first  institution  by  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  l 
those  who  have  not  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  may  not  come  entire  si 
the  subject  of  the  following  history. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero  and  other  writers,  ae 
perfect  of  all  governments  ;  being  happily  tempered  and  composed  of  the  three  d^erent 
are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  monctrchiealj  the  arutoerattoo^,  oimI  the 
Their  king  was  elected  by  the  people  as  the  head  of  the  republic  ;  to  be  their  leadc 
the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace  :  the  senate  was  his  council,  chosen  also  by  the  ] 
whose  advice  he  was  obliged  to  govern  himself  in  all  his  measures  :  but  the  severe 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  general  society,  whose  prerogative  it  wa 
laws,  create  magittratet,  declare  war"  ;  and  to  receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  both  from  the 
the  senate.  Some  writers  have  denied  this  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  people :  bi 
expressly  mentions  it  among  the  regal  conttitutiant,  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city 
he  had  demonstrated  more  at  large  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic ;  whence  Seneca  hi 
a  passage  in  confirmation  of  it ;  and  intimates,  that  the  same  right  was  declared  lil^ 
the  pontifical  bookav.  Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  confirme 
livy,  that  HoraHue  being  condemned  to  die  by  king  TuUus  for  killing  hit  siiter,  wot  acqui 
hit  appeai,  to  the  peopled 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome  even  under  their  kings ;  for  in  the  foun< 
a  state,  where  there  was  no  force  to  compel,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  men  into  : 

'  Erasm.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  UUtt.iii  Cic.  Tascul.  Quaest.  partim  etiam  legibus,  auspicia,  cftrenionix, 

"  Statuo  esse  optime  constitutam  rempublicam  quao  provocationet  — diviiiitua    etient   instituU 

ex  tribas  generibus  illis,  regali,  optimo,  et  populari,  Quaest.  ir.  1. 

confusa  modice — Fragm.  de  Rep.  ii.  '  CumCiceronislibrotde  repablica  prebend 

Cum  in  illis  de  rcpublica  libris  p^rsnadere  lideatur  provocationem  ad  populum  etiam  a  regibi 

AfricaDus,  omnium  rerum  publicarum  nostram  vete.  Id  ita  in  pontificalibut  librit  aliqui  pntant 

rem  illam  fuirae  opdmaro. — De  Legib.  ii.  10 ;  Pol^rb.  tella.— Senec.  Ep.  108. 

vi.  p.  460 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  82.  «i  M.  Horatius  interfectee  sororii  crimino 

"  Dion.  Hd.  i.  87*  rege  damnatus,  ad  populum  provoeatojadidoi 

«  Nam  cum  a  prime  arbis  ortn,  regiii  institatit,  eat. — VaL  Max.  viiL  1 ;  Lir.  i.  26. 
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proper  encouragements ;  and  none  could  be  so  effectual  as  the  assurance  of  liberty,  and  the 
prinlege  of  making  their  own  laws'.  But  the  kings,  by  gradual  encroachments,  having 
Qsorped  the  whole  administration  to  themselves,  and  by  the  violence  of  their  government 
bcin^  grown  intolerable  to  a  city  trained  to  Uberty  and  arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general 
imoxTection  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible  fierceness 
md  lore  of  their  country  in  the  old  Romans  by  which  they  conquered  the  world ;  for  the 
inperiority  of  their  civil  rights,  naturally  inspired  a  superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend 
tbm ;  and  made  ihem  of  course  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest,  of  all 


hj  this  revolution  of  the  government  their  old  constitution  was  not  so  much  changed,  as 
mtored  to  its  primitive  state :  for  though  the  name  of  king  was  abolished,  yet  the  power  was 
retamed ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were 
two  efaosen  annually,  whom  they  called  eontuUy  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  and  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  presiding  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  afiairs  of  the  republic' ;  when  to 
CQ&Tince  the  citizens  that  nothing  was  sought  by  the  change  but  to  secure  their  common 
fiberty,  and  to  establish  their  sovereignty  again  on  a  more  solid  basis,  one  of  the  first  consuls, 
P.  Valeritts  Poplicola,  confirmed  by  a  new  law  ikeir  fundamental  ri^  of  an  appeal  to  tkem  in 
•H  cms ;  and  by  a  second  law,  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  exercise  a  magistracy  in  Rome, 
viUMnit  theur  special  appointment  ^ :  and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  supreme  authority, 
Uie  same  consul  never  appeared  in  any  assembly  of  the  people,  without  bowing  his  fasces  or 
maees  to  them ;  which  was  afterwards  the  constant  practice  of  all  succeeding  consuls'.  Thus 
tk  repoblic  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government,  without  the  danger  of  it ;  once  the 
eoBsals,  whose  reign  was  but  annual  and  accountable,  oould  have  no  opportunity  of  invading 
its  liberty,  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants. 

Bf  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  ariitoeratieal 
uA  tk  popular^  or  the  tenate  and  the  pUbeiam'^  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and 
Venous  to  extend  their  own ;  but  the  nobles  or  patricians,  of  whom  the  senate  was  composed, 
vere  the  most  immediate  gainers  by  the  change,  and  with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  being 
aow  the  first  movers  and  administrators  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  state,  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  x>eople ;  and  within  the  compiMs  of  sixteen  years  became  so  insolent  and 
vppnaate,  as  to  drive  the  body  of  the  pUbeiam  to  tkat  $eoet$ion  into  the  Sacred  Mount  whence  they 
vonld  not  consent  to  return,  till  they  had  extorted  a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
OBgiBtrates  of  their  own  body,  called  triftun^,  invested  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from 
an  injuries,  and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable'. 

Tie  ]^heian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose,  subject  to  no  control, 
v^ne  bnatness  it  was  to  fight  their  battles  with  the  nobility ;  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the 
citiaess ;  and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  annual  office,  by  a  zeal  for  the  popular  interest, 
ia  opposition  to  the  arigtoeratiealy  who,  from  their  first  number  five^  being  increased  afterwards 
Wtea,Bever  left  teazing  the  senate  with  fr^sh  demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  plebeian 

'  BoBihts  aeems  to  have  borrowed  the  plan  of  hia  manebit,  d  nnai  omnibns  reliquia  magiatratibus  im- 

aew  itate  from  the  old  ipvenimeoC  of  Athena,  aa  it  penbit. — De  Legib.  ili.  7. 

w  iartitated  by  Tbeoeoa  ;  who  prevailed  with  the  <  Dion.  Hal.  v.  292. 

£?med  tnbea  and  Cuniliea  of  Attica  to  form  them-  "  Vocato  ad  coneiliam  populo,  anmmiaaia  faadbua  in 

n^  jato  one  dty,  and  live  within  the  aame  walia*  eondonem  aacendit. — lir.  ii  7. 

lafe  t  free  tud  popular  government ;  diatribnting  ita  '  Doo  genera  aemper  in  hac  dvitate  fuenint,~-ex 

lilMi  and  honoura  promiacaonaly  to  them  all,  and  qoiboa  alteri  ae  popnlarea,  alteri  optimatea  et  habcri  et 

i^vriDf  BO  other  prerogatiTe  to  himaelf,  bat  to  be  eaae  volnerant.  Qui  ea,  qiUB  bdebant,  qnaque  dicebant, 

^  e^tmn  in  ttar^  and  the  guardian  of  their  jaconda  multitudini  eiae  Tolebant,  popularea ;  qui 

^1  &C.— Plotareh.  in  Thea*  p.  11.  ant^  ita  ae  gerebant,  nt  ana  connlia  Optimo  cuiqne 

'  Sed  qwmiam   regale  ctritatia  genua,  probatum  probarent  optimatea  habebantor.— Pro  Sext«  45. 


tisdm,  noQ  tarn  icgni,  qnam  regia  vitiia  repndiatum        f  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  410. 
tamcu  videbitor  regia  repodiatam,  res 
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£unilie«  a  intmiiacnous  ri^t  to  all  the  magistracies  of  the  repablio,  and  bj-  tliat  zn 
admission  into  the  senate. 

Thus  hr  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like  tme  patriots  ;  and  after  r 
contests  had  now  brought  the  government  of  Rome  to  its  perfect  state ;  when  its  ho 
no  longer  confined  to  particular  families,  but  proposed  equally  and  indifFerentl; 
citizen  who  by  his  virtue  and  services,  either  in  war  or  peace,  could  reconuneiid 
the  notice  and  &vour  of  his  countrymen  ;  while  the  tme  balance  and  temperament 
between. the  senate  and  people,  which  was  generally  observed  in  r^:ular  times,  suid 
honest  wished  to  establish  in  all  times,  was,  that  the  senate  should  be  the  authors  ax 
of  all  the  public  counsels,  but  the  people  give  them  their  sanction  and  legal  force. 

The  tribunes,  however,  would  not  stop  here,  nor  were  content  with  securing  the  ri{ 
commons,  without  destrojring  those  of  the  senate ;  and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappoint 
private  views,  and  obstructed  in  the  course  of  their  ambition,  used  to  recur  alw] 
populace,  whom  they  could  easily  inflame  to  what  degree  they  thought  fit,  by  the  { 
factious  laws  for  diMing  ike  jmUie  lamds  to  tke  poorer  dtkem ;  or  by  the  free  diatrUmti* 
or  tke  abolition  of  all  debti ;  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  discipline,  and  pi 
of  societies.  This  abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height 
Chraoeki^  who  left  nothing  unattempted  that  could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  pe 
by  their  agr<mam  law,  and  other  seditions  acts,  which  were  greedily  received  hy  the 
had  in  great  measure  overturned  that  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic  on  'vrhicl 
and  prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal  adherents,  pnt 
their  sedition,  and  was  the  first  civil  blood  that  was  spilt  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  an 
public  dissentions,  which  till  this  time  had  always  been  composed  by  the  methods  oi 
and  mutual  concessions.  It  must  seem  strange  to  observe  how  these  two  iUustrions 
who  of  all  men  were  the  dearest  to  the  Roman  people,  yet  upon  the  first  resort  to  w 
severally  deserted  by  the  multitude  in  the  very  height  of  their  authority,  and  sufl% 
cruelly  massacred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city  ;  which  shows  what  little  stress  is  to  1 
the  assistance  of  the  populace  when  the  dispute  comes  to  blows ;  and  that  sedition, 
may  often  shake,  yet  will  never  destroy  a  free  state  while  it  continues  unarmed  and  uni 
by  a  military  force.  But  this  vigorous  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it  seemed  ne< 
the  present  quiet  of  the  city,  yet  soon  after  proved  fatal  to  it ;  as  it  taught  all  the  amb 
a  most  sensible  experiment,  that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  an  usurped  authori 
force ;  so  that  from  this  time,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  following  story,  all  those  who  a 
extraordinary  powers,  and  a  dominion  in  the  republic,  seldom  troubled  themselves  w 
the  senate  or  people  were  voting  at  Rome,  but  came  attended  by  armies  to  enfo 
pretensions,  which  were  always  decided  by  the  longest  sword. 

The  popularity  of  the  Gracchi  was  grounded  on  the  real  affections  of  the  people,  g 
many  extraordinary  privileges  and  substantial  benefits  conferred  upon  them  ;  but  wl 
was  found  necessary  to  control  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to  support  that  intere 
was  falsely  called  popular,  instead  of  courting  the  multitude  by  real  services  and  b 
laws,  it  was  found  a  much  shorter  way  to  corrupt  them  by  money ;  a  method  wholly  i 
in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  by  which  the  men  of  power  had  always  a  number  of  merce; 
their  devotion,  ready  to  fill  the  forum  at  any  warning ;  who  by  clamour  and  violence 
all  before  them  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  eame  prepared  to  ratify  wkatewr  wot  pr 
tham* :  this  kept  up  the  form  of  a  legal  proceeding ;  while  by  the  terror  of  arms,  and  a 

*  Nihil  immotum,  nihil  tnnqnillam,  nihil  qaietnin  fennt,  quK  ill!  Telint  andire,  qui  in  condc 
denique  in  eodem  ftatu  relinquebat,  8cc, — ^Vell.  FtX,  ted  pretio  ac  mereede  perfidunt,  ut,  quicqu 
ti.  6.  id  illi  velle  tudire  Tideantiir.     Nam  yos  ei 

*  Itaque  homines  seditiosi  ac  tnrhulenti — eonductu  Gracchos,  aut  Satnrninam,  ant  qnenquam 
habent  condone*.     Neqne  id  agunt,  ut  ea  dicant  et  Teterum,  qui  popnlaret  habebantur,  allum  ui 
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(one,  the  gi€ftt  could  easily  support,  and  carry  into  execution,  whatever  votes  they  had  once 
proesred  in  their  &vonr  by  faction  and  bribery. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Gracchus,  the  senate  was  perpetually  labouring  to  rescind  or 
to  moderate  the  laws  that  he  had  enacted  to  their  prejudice  ;  especially  one  that  affected  them 
the  most  sensibly,  by  taking  from  them  the  right  of  judicature^  which  they  had  exercised  from 
the  foimdation  of  Rome,  and  trantferrxng  it  to  the  kuigkta.  This  act,  however,  was  equitable  ; 
for  as  the  senators  possessed  all  the  magistracies  and  governments  of  the  empire,  so  they  were 
the  men  whose  oppressions  were  most  severely  felt,  and  most  fr^uently  complained  of;  yet 
vbile  the  judgment  of  all  causes  continued  in  their  hands,  it  was  their  common  practice  to 
fitYour  and  absolve  one  another  in  their  turns,  to  the  general  scandal  and  injury  both  of  the 
nbjects  and  allies,  of  which  some  late  and  notorious  instances  had  given  a  plausible  pretext  for 
GraochoB's  law.  But  the  senate  could  not  bear  with  patience  to  be  subjected  to  the  tribunal  of 
afi  inferior  order,  which  had  always  been  jealous  of  their  power,  and  was  sure  to  be  severe 
■poD  their  crimes  ;  so  that,  after  many  fruitless  struggles  to  get  this  law  repealed,  Q.  Servilins 
Gepio,  who  was  consul  about  twenty-five  years  after,  procured  at  last  a  mitigation  of  it,  by 
adding  a  ctflaim  number  of  mnalon  to  ike  three  eenturiee  of  the  knighti  or  equeetrian  judgee ;  with 
which  the  senate  was  so  highly  pleased  that  they  honoured  this  consul  with  the  title  of  their 
f^nK  Capo's  law  was  warmly  recommended  by  L.  Oassus,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of 
that  age,  who  in  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  people,  defended  the  authority  of  the  senate  with  all 
the  fotee  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  state  of  things  and  in  this  very  year  of  CsBpio's  consulship, 
Cicero  was  bom  ;  and  as  Crassus's  oration  was  published  and  much  admired  when  he  was  a 
boj,8ohe  took  it,  as  he  afterwards  tells  us,  for  the  pattern  both  qfhie  eloquence  and  hiepolUiee''. 

coMMoe  babaine  eondnctum  ?    Nemo  habuit. Pro  annoa,  totideroqae  annia  mihi  state  prMtabat.      lia 

Sext49.  enim  conanlibua  earn  legem   saaait,  quibua  noa  nati 

*  b-coDidatiia  deeoi«,  maximi  pontificatna  aacei^  aumaa.  [Bmt.  p.  274.]  Mihi  quidem  a  pueritia,  quaai 

^•tM,  It  KDatQa  patronna  diceretar,  aaaecutaa. — Val.  magiatra  fait  ilia  in  legem  Capionia  oratio  :  in  qoa  et 

Xn.  n,  9.  anctoritaa  omatur  aeoatua,  pro  quo  ordine  ilia  dicontor. 

•SoKt  SoTiliam  legem  Craaaoa— aed  h»c  Craaai  —Ibid.  278. 
<m  c£ta  eat  oratio — qoatnor  et  triginta  torn  habehat 
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^  wocrtum 


Marcvi  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  on  the 
thinl  of  January*,  in  the  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seventh  year  of  Rome,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  before  Christ^. 
His  birtht  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  was 
attended  by  prodigies,  foretelling  the 
future  eminence  and  lustre  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  might  have  passed,  he 
H71,  for  idle  dreams,  had  not  the  event  soon  con- 
ftrwed  the  truth  of  the  prediction ;  but  since  we 
hnt  DO  hint  of  these  prodigies  from  Cicero  himself, 
or  mrj  aotiior  of  that  age.  we  may  charge  them  to 
thecrednhty,  or  the  invention  of  a  writer,  who  loves 
tp  EBK  the  solemnity  of  his  story  by  the  introduc- 
tioB  of  something  mnraculous. 

ha  motlKr  was  called  Helvia ;  a  name  men- 
tioned in  history  and  old  inscriptions  among  the 
kmowable  iJMniliea  of  Rome.  She  was  rich,  and 
veil  descended,  and  had  a  sister  married  to  a  Roman 
faa^t  of  distinguished  merit,  C.  Aculeo,  an  inti- 
Bite  friend  of  the  orator,  L.  Crassus,  and  celebra- 
ted for  t  singnlar  knowledge  of  the  law ;  in  which 
^  nns  hkewiae,  our  Cicero*s  cousins-german, 
•we  afterwards  very  eminent'.  It  is  remarkable, 
tbat  Cieero  never  once  speaks  of  his  mother  in  any 
pot  of  his  writings ;  but  his  younger  brother  Quin- 
tas  has  left  a  little  story  of  her,  which  seems  to 
Btimate  her  good  management  and  housewifery  ; 
Itov  she  used  to  aeal  all  h^  wine-casks,  the  empty 
as  veU  as  the  full,  that  when  any  of  them  were 
fovnd  empty  and  unsealed,  she  might  know  them  to 
liiTe  been  emptied  by  stealth ;  it  being  the  most 
wial  theft  among  the  slaves  of  great  families,  to 
*ttl  their  master's  wine  out  of  the  vessels'*. 
Ai  to  his  Ruber's  family,  nothing  was  delivered 

*  Ul  NcBM  Jan.  nataU  meo— Ep.  ad  Att.  tU.  5 ;  ib.  xiii. 
«L 

^  Thb  cwnputatfam  follows  the  common  era  of  Christ's 
^Mi,  vhich  is  placed  three  years  later  than  it  otight  to 
^  P<»Bpc7  the  Great  was  bom  also  in  the  same  year,  on 
f^liMof  September.— Vid.  Plgfa.  Aim.,Plin.  zxzvii.  S. 

•IteOratLtt;  a  1. 

^^Pt  oUm  matron  meam  faoere  memfnl,  qam  lagenaa 
v^n  buam  obaignabat,  ne  dicerentur  inanes  aliqiup 
^^  ^ue  ftirtim  csient  exsiccate*— Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  S6. 

■         Poaset  qid  ignoscere  senris, 
Birfgno  l»ao  naa  Inaanire  lacensp.^Hoa. 


of  it,  but  in  extremes*  :  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  in  the  history  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  so 
exposed  to  envy  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim 
at  Ust  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive 
his  descent  from  kings,  others  from  mechanics'; 
but  the  truth  lay  between  both ;  for  his  family* 
though  it  had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and  honour- 
able'; of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that 
part  of  Italy  in  which  it  resided ;  and  of  equestrian 
rank^,  from  its  first  admission  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  Cicero  affected  to  say 
but  little  of  the  splendour  of  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  being  considered  as  the  founder  of  it;  and  chose 
to  suppress  the  notion  of  his  regal  extraction,  for 
the  aversion  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  to  the 
name  of  king ;  ;with  which,  however,  he  vras  some- 
times reproached  by  his  enemies'.  But  those  spe- 
culations are  wholly  imaginary ;  for  as  oft  as  there 
was  occasion  to  mention  ti^e  character  and  condition 
of  his  ancestors,  he  speaks  of  them  always  with 
great  frankness,  declaring  them  to  have  been  con- 

•  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero. 

'  Regis  progenies  et  TuUo  sanguis  ab  alto.— fiU.  Ital. 

f  Hinc  enim  orti  stirpe  antiquiseima :  bio  sacra,  hio 
genus,  hie  maJomm  multa  vestigia.— De  Leg.  ii.  I,  2. 

^  The  equestrian  dignity,  or  that  order  of  the  Roman 
people  which  we  commonly  call  knights,  had  nothing  in 
it  analogous  or  similar  to  any  order  of  modem  knight- 
hood, but  depended  entirely  upon  a  census,  or  valuation 
of  their  estates,  which  was  usually  made  every  five  years 
by  the  censors,  in  their  lustrum,  or  general  review  0^  the 
whole  people,  when  all  those  citisens,  wliose  entire  for- 
tpnes  amounted  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  sestArtia, 
that  is,  of  3S89/.  of  our  money,  were  enrolled  of  course  in 
the  list  of  equites  or  knights,  who  were  considered  as 
a  middle  order  between  the  senators  and  the  common 
people,  yet  without  any  other  distinction  than  the  privi- 
I^ire  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  the  peculiar  badge 
of  their  order.  [Liv.  xxlii.  J2;  Plin.  Hist.  xxxUi.  1.] 
The  oenims,  or  estate  necessary  to  a  senator,  was  double 
to  that  of  a  knight:  and  if  ever  they  reduced  their  for- 
tunes below  that  standard,  they  forfeited  their  rank,  and 
were  struck  out  of  the  roU  of  their  order  by  the  censors. 
Si  qnadringentis  sex  septem  milUa  desint, 
Plebs  oris. Hoa.  Bp.  i.  I.  57. 

The  order  of  knights  therefore  included  in  ft  the  whole 
provincial  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  empire,  which  had 
not  yet  obtained  the  honour  of  the  Senate. 

*  Vid.  Sebast.  Corrad.  QuKstura.  pp.  43, 44. 
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tent  whh  their  paternal  fortunes,  mnd  the  priTate 
bonoon  of  their  own  city,  without  the  ambition  of 
appearini^  on  the  public  stage  of  Rome.  Thus  in 
a  speech  to  tlie  people  upon  his  advancement  to  the 
consulship,  I  have  no  pretence,  says  he,  to  enlarge 
before  joa,  upon  the  praises  of  mj  ancestors :  not  but 
that  they  were  all  such  as  myself,  who  am  descended 
from  their  blood,  and  trained  by  their  diiKipline  ; 
but  because  they  lived  without  this  applause  of 
popular  fame,  and  the  splendour  of  these  honours, 
which  you  confer^.  It  is  on  this  account  therefore, 
that  we  find  him  so  often  called  a  new  man  ;  not 
that  his  family  was  new  or  ignoble,  but  because  he 
was  the  first  of  it,  who  ever  sought  and  obtained  the 
public  magititraries  of  the  state. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum ;  a  city 
anciently  of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  which,  upon  its  submission  to  Rome, 
acqniml  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  Cornelian  tribe.  It  had  the  honour  also 
of  producing  the  great  C.  Marius ;  which  gave  occa- 
sion  to  Pompey  to  say  in  a  public  speech,  that 
Rome  was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two 
citizens*  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it 
from  ruin'.  It  may  justly  therefore  claim  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  posterity,  for  giving  life  to  such 
worthies,  who  exemplified  the  character  which  Pliny 
fives  of  true  glory,  by  doing  what  deserved  to  be 
written,  and  writing  what  deserved  to  be  read  ;  and 
making  the  world  the  happier  and  the  better  for 
their  having  lived  in  it". 

The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountain- 
ous, to  which  Cicero  applies  Homer's  description  of 
Ithaca, 

— Tpi)X<t*  ^^*  ^o^  KWpvrp6^iy  K»  r.  A. 
Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race  ■. 

The  family  seat  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  groves  and  shady  walks,  leading  fh)m 
the  house  to  a  river  called  Fibrenus,  which  was 
divided  into  two  equal  streams  by  a  little  island, 
covered  with  trees,  and  a  portico  contrived  both  for 
study  and  exercise,  whither  Cicero  used  to  retire 
when  he  had  any  particular  work  upon  his  hands. 
The  clearness  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  murmur- 
ing through  a  rocky  channel ;  the  shade  and  verdure 
of  its  banks,  planted  with  tall  poplars  ;  the  remark- 
able coldness  of  the  water,  and  above  all,  its  falling 
by  a  cascade  into  the  nobler  river  Liiis,  a  little 
below  the  island ;  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful scene,  as  Cicero  himself  has  described  it  When 
Atticus  first  saw  it,  he  was  charmed  with  it,  and 
wondered  that  Cicero  did  not  prefer  it  to  all  his 
other  houses ;  declaring  a  contempt  of  the  laboured 
magnificence,  marble  pavements,  artificial  canals, 
and  forced  streams  of  the  celebrated  villas  of  Italy, 
compared  with  the  natural  beauties  of  this  placed 
The  house,  as  Cicero  says,  was  but  small  and  humble 
in  his  grandfather's  time,  according  to  the  ancient 
frugality,  like  the  Sabine  farm  of  old  Cnrius ;  till  his 
father  beautified  and  enlarged  it  into  a  handsome 
and  spacious  habitation. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  delight- 
it  De  Lege  Agrar.  con.  Rull.  ad  Qnlrites,  1. 
»  De  Legib.  il.  3;  Val.  Itfaxim.  U.  2. 
•  Plin.  Ep. 

«  Ad  Att  U-  n  ;  Odyw.  be  27- 
«l;«L(vib.U.  1,2.3. 


fulness  of  the  place,  than  that  it  is  nov 
by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  1 
Dominic  ^  Strange  revolution  !  to  S' 
porticoes  converted  to  monkish  cloister 
of  the  most  refined  reason,  wit,  and  le^ 
nursery  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  ei 
What  a  pleasure  must  it  give  to  these 
Inquisitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  i 
writings,  by  spreading  the  light  of  reason 
throturh  the  world,  have  been  one  ^reat 
of  obstructing  their  unwearied  pains  to  < 

Cicero,  being  the  first-bom  of  the 
oeived,  as  usual,  the  name  of  his  father 
father,  Marcus.  This  nanoe  was  proper! 
equivalent  to  that  of  baptism  vrith  us,  ai 
with  ceremonies  somewhat  analogous  U 
ninth  day.  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of  pu 
when  the  child  was  carried  to  the  tern 
friends  and,  relations  of  the  fsmily,  and 
altars  of  the  gods,  recommended  to  the  pi 
some  tutelar  deity. 

Tullius  was  the  name  of  the  family  ;  w 
language,  signified  flowing  streams,  or  due 
and  was  derived,  therefore,  probably  1 
ancient  situation,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

The  third  name  was  generally  added  < 
of  some  memorable  action,  quality,  c 
which  distinguished  the  founder,  or  chief 
the  family.  Plutarch  says,  that  the  s 
Cicero  was  owing  to  a  wart  or  eicrescej 
nose  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  shape 
which  the  Romans  called  cicer* :  but  Plii 
more  credibly,  that  all  those  names,  wl 
reference  to  any  species  of  grain,  as  the  ] 
tuli,  &C.  were  acquired  by  a  reputation  o) 
best  husbandmen  or  improvers  of  that  sp 
Tullius,  therefore,  the  family  name,  wi 
from  the  situation  of  the  farm,  so  Cicerc 
name,  from  the  culture  of  it  by  vetches, 
say,  is  the  most  probable ;  because  a^ric 
held  the  most  liberal  employment  in  old  I 
those  tribes,  which  resided  on  their  fieun 
country,  the  most  honourable  ;  and  this  ^ 
from  which  Cicero  drew  his  name,  was,  i 
of  the  republic,  in  great  request  with  tl 
people  ;  being  one  of  the  usual  largesses 
upon  them  by  the  rich,  and  sold  everywb 
theatres  and  streets  ready  parched  or  boilf 
sent  use*. 

Cicero's  grandfather  was  living  at  the  t 
birth  ;  and  from  the  few  hints  which  are  h 

P  Appresso  la  Villa  di  8.  Domenlco ;  bora  ooc 
questo  luogo,  ore  nacque  Cioerooe,  oome  d 
Marao.  laquale  Villa  «  dlsoosta  da  Arpino  da 
— Vid.  Leand.  Albert!  DeaoritUone  dltalia.  p.  Si 

4  Est  Nundina  Komanorum  dea,  a  nono  naao 
nuncupata,  qui  luatrioua  dicitur ;  est  autem  diet 
quo  infantes  iustrantur  et  nomen  aodpiont 
Sat.  i.  16. 

r  Pompeins  Festos  In  voce  Tullius. 

•  This  has  given  rise  to  a  blunder  of  sonie 
who,  in  the  busts  of  Cicero,  have  fonned  the  re 
of  this  vetch  on  his  nose ;  not  reflecting,  that 
name  only,  and  not  the  vetchitself ,  which  was  ti 
to  him  by  his  anceetors. 

»  Hist.  Nat  xviU.  3, 1. 

•  In  doere,  atque  faba,  bona  tu  perdaaqne  lof 
Latus  ut  in  ciroo  q>atiere,  aut  «ieus  ut  stes. 

Uoa.  Sat.  1 
Nee,  slqaid  frioti  deeria  probat  et  nuds  eml 
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items  to  hire  been  a  man  of  business  and  interest 
m  his  country^.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  in 
Arpiooin,  io  opposition  to  a  busy  turbulent  roan, 
M.  Graddius,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  who 
WIS  pushing  forward  a  popular  law,  to  oblige  the 
town  to  transact  all  their  affairs  by  ballot.  The 
(mst  WIS  brought  before  the  Consul  Scaurus  ;  in 
which  old  Cicero  behaved  himself  so  well,  that  the 
codsqI  paid  him  the  compliment  to  wish  that  a 
tcioof  his  spirit  and  virtue  would  come  and  act  with 
them  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  republic,  and  not 
coa&nt  his  talents  to  the  nairow  sphere  of  his  own 
corporation''.  There  is  a  saying  likewise  recorded 
ofihis  old  gentleman.  That  the  men  of  those  times 
were  like  the  Syrian  slaves — the  more  Greek  they 
kofv,  the  greater  knaves  they  were^ ;  which  carries 
with  it  the  notion  of  an  old  patriot,  severe  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  arts,  as  destructive  of  the 
duopline  and  manners  of  his  country.  This  grand- 
hthir  had  two  sons — Marcus  the  elder,  the  father 
of  oar  Cicero;  and  Lucius,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius,  whom  he  ac- 
oimpaiDed  to  his  government  of  Cilicia* ;  and  who 
Idt  a  SOD  of  the  same  name,  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  with  great  affection,  as  a  youth  of  excel- 
lent viitne  and  accomplishments  \ 

His  &iher  Marcus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned 
Dm,  whose  merit  recommended  him  to  the  funi- 
htfity  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
espeaaDy  Cato,  L.  Crassus,  and  L.  Cssar^ ;  but 
bong  of  an  infirm  and  tender  constitution,  he  spent 
his  life  chiefly  at  Arpinum,  in  an  elegant  retreat 
aod  the  study  of  polite  letters'*. 

Bat  his  chief  employment,  from  the  time  of  his 
banng  sons,  was  to  give  them  the  best  education 
which  Rome  could  afford,  in  hopes  to  excite  in 
then  aa  ambition  of  breaking  through  the  indo- 
loce  of  the  &mUy,  and  aspiring  to  the  honours  of 
the  rtate.  They  were  bred  up  with  their  cousins, 
the  yoimg  Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and 
dincsed  l^  L.  Crassus  ;  a  man  of  the  first  dignity, 
«  wcQ  ts  the  first  eloquence  in  Rome,  and  by  those 
very  masten  whom  Craasus  himself  made  use  of*. 
IV  Ramans  were  of  all  people  the  most  careful 
ad  exact  in  the  education  of  their  children  :  their 

>DeL«Vfl>.  iLl. 

^  Ae  BCMtfo  qaJdem  hole,  com  res  eawt  ad  se  delata. 
C^onl  Seanms,  ntinam.  tnquit.  M.  Cicero,  itto  animo 
iMe  virtate,  in  samma  republlca  nobiacom  veraarl, 
^mlammilcipall  volnisies!— Ibid.  iii.  16. 

'  Hoitras  hmainas  rimOes  esse  Syroram  vcnaUum ;  nt 
^faqae  apUne  Grace  sciret,  ita  ease  nequlMimum.— Do 
0nit.a«8. 

^•Bl— A  great  part  of  tbe  daves  in  Rome  were  Syrians; 
tvOfepintea  of  CiUcia,  who  used  to  infest  the  coasts  of 
^yi^  carried  all  their  captives  to  the  market  of  Delos, 
MdsM  then  ibflre  to  the  Greeks,  through  whose  hands 
fhcy  onaOjpaaaed  to  Rome :  those  slaves,  therefore,  who 
^  Bt«d  the  kmgeat  with  their  Grecian  masters,  and 
'iMpiiitly  talked  Gredc  the  beat,  were  the  most  prao- 
tW  ia  an  the  Utile  tricks  and  eraft  that  aervitude  natn- 
^  leadbca;  which  old  Cicero,  like  Cato  the  Cenaor, 
^^M  to  the  aria  and  manners  of  Greece  itself  .—Vid. 
Mr.Taneb.  In  jeeoa  Ciceronia. 

*D»Oraiii.l. 

^  n»F1alb.  V.  1 ;  ad  Att  i.  5. 

*  E^  Fam.  xv.  4 ;  De  Orat.  11.  1. 

*  tN  com  eaaet  infirma  v^letudine,  hie  fere  ctatem 
W»lafiterk..DeLegiKiL  1. 

*  Caa^vB  noa  com  cootobrtnis  nootrfs,  Aculeonis  filiis, 
"^ A4bcci«nn»,  quae  Craiao  plaoerent.  et  ab  iia  doctorl- 
^ vAm iOo  oteretor,  emditaniir.— De  Orat.  ii.  I. 


attention  to  it  began  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth ;  when  they  committed  them  to  the  care  of 
some  prudent  matron  of  reputable  character  and 
condition,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  their  first 
habits  of  acting  and  speaking;  to  watch  their 
growing  passions,  and  direct  them  to  their  proper 
objects;  to  superintend  their  sports,  and  suffer 
nothing  immodest  or  indecent  to  enter  into  them  ; 
that  the  mind  preserved  in  its  innocence,  nor  de- 
praved by  a  taste  of  false  pleasure,  might  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  whatever  vqis  laudable,  and  apply 
its  whole  strength  to  that  profession,  in  which  it 
desired  to  excel'. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
that  children  sboidd  not  be  instructed  in  letters 
till  they  were  seven  years  old ;  but  the  best  judges 
advised,  that  no  time  of  culture  should  be  lost,  and 
that  their  literary  instruction  should  keep  pace  with 
their  moral ;  that  three  years  only  should  be  allowed 
to  the  nurses,  and  when  they  first  began  to  speak, 
that  they  should  begin  also  to  learn  f.  It  was 
reckoned  a  matter  likewise  of  great  importance, 
what  kind  of  language  they  were  first  accustomed 
to  hear  at  home,  and  in  what  manner  not  only  their 
nurses,  but  their  fathers  and  even  mothers,  spoke ; 
since  their  first  habits  were  then  necessarily  formed, 
either  of  a  pure  or  corrupt  elocution  :  thus  the  two 
Gracchi  were  thought  to  owe  that  elegance  of 
speaking,  for  which  they  were  famous,  to  the 
institution  of  their  mother  Cornelia  ;  a  woman  of 
great  politeness,  whose  epistles  were  read  and 
admired  long  after  her  death  for  the  purity  of  their 
language''. 

This  probably  was  a  part  of  that  domestic  disci- 
pline, in  which  Cicero  was  trained,  and  of  which 
he  often  speaks ;  but  as  soon  as  he  waa  capable  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  institution,  his  father 
brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  of  hit 
ownS  and  placed  him  in  a  public  school,  under  an 
eminent  Greek  master,  which  was  thought  the  best 
way  of  educating  one  who  was  designed  to  appear 
on  the  public  stage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  ob- 
serves, ought  to  be  so  bred  as  not  to  fear  the  sight 
of  men,  since  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in 
solitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds^. 
Here  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  shining 
abilities,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  so  illus- 
trious ;  and  his  school-fellows  carried  home  such 
stories  of  his  extraordinary  parts  and  quickness  in 
learning,  that  their  parents  were  often  induced  to 
visit  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  youth  of 
such  surprising  talents'. 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Plo- 
tius,  first  set  up  a  Latin  school  of  eloquence  in 
Rome,  and  had  a  great  resort  to  him".  Young 
Cicero  was  very  desirous  to  be  his  scholar,  but  was 

'  Kligebatur  autem  aliqua  major  natu  propinqna,  oi^us 
probatia  spectatiaque  moribua,  omnia  cujuapiam  familic 
aoboles  oommitteretur,  Ace— qu«  diaciplina  et  aeveritaa 
eo  pertinebat,  ut  aincera  et  Integra  et  nulUs  pravitatibua 
detorta  uniuaouj  usque  natura,  toto  statim  poctore  arri- 
peret  artee  honeataa,  acc^Tacit.  DiaL  de  Oraiorib.  28. 

ff  Quintil.  i.  1. 

^  Ibid. ;  it  in  Brut  p.  319,  edit  Sebaat.  CorradL 

>  This  la  a  fulber  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourishing 
condition  of  hia  family ;  fjincc  the  rent  of  a  moderate  house 
in  Rome,  in  a  reputable  part  of  tlie  city,  fit  for  one  of 
equeatrian  rank,  waa  about  two  hundred  pounds  aterling 
per  annum. 

k  Quintil.  L  3.  1  Plutarch,  in  his  Life. 

■>  Bueton.  de  Claris  Rhetoribus,  c.  3. 
B  a 
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orer-niled  in  it  by  the  advice  of  the  leanied,  who 
thought  the  Greek  matters  more  uaefol  in  forming 
him  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  was  designed.  This 
method  of  beginning  with  Greek  is  approved 
by  Qointilian ;  because  the  Latin  would  come  of 
itself,  and  it  seemed  most  natural  to  begin  from 
the  fountain,  whence  all  the  Roman  learning  was 
derived :  yet  the  rule,  he  says,  must  be  practised 
with  some  restriction,  nor  the  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage pushed  so  &r  to  the  neglect  of  the  native, 
as  to  acquire  with  it  tk  foreign  accent  and  vicious 
pronunciation". 

Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promising 
genius  of  his  son,  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  help  of  the  ablest  masters,  and 
among  the  other  instructors  of  his  early  youth, 
put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old, 
and  lived  in  the  family  of  Lucullu8*> :  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  great  in  those  days  to  entertain  in 
their  houses  the  principal  scholars  and  philosophers 
of  Greece,  with  a  liberty  of  opening  a  school,  and 
teaching,  together  with  their  own  children,  any  of 
the  other  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome. 
Under  this  master,  Cicero  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  poetry,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted  ;  and 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  he  composed  and  published  a  poem, 
called  Glaucus  Pontius,  which  was  extant  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  P. 

After  finishing  the  course  of  these  puerile  stu- 
dies, it  was  the  custom  to  change  the  habit  of  the 
boy  for  that  of  the  man,  and  take  what  they  called 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citi- 
zens :  this  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  young 
men  ;  who,  by  this  change,  passed  into  a  state  of 
greater  liberty  and  enlargement  from  the  power  of 
their  tutors  *.  They  were  introduced  at  the  same 
time  into  the  forum,  or  the  great  square  of  the 
city,  where  the  assemblies  of  £e  people  were  held 
and  the  magistrates  used  to  harangue  to  them  from 
the  rostra,  and  where  all  the  public  pleadings  and 
judicial  proceedings  were  usually  transacted :  this 
therefore  was  the  grand  school  of  business  and 
eloquence ;  the  scene  on  which  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  empire  were  determined,  and  where  the  foun- 
dation of  their  hopes  and  fortunes  was  to  be  laid : 
so  that  they  were  introduced  into  it  with  much 
solemnity,  attended  by  all  the  friends  and  depend- 
ants of  the  family;  and  after  divine  rites  performed 
m  the  capitol,  were  committed  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  some  eminent  senator,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence  or  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  in- 
structed by  his  advice  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  and  to  form  themselves  by  his  example 
for  useful  members  and  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

Writers  are  divided  about  the  precise  time  of 
changing  the  puerile  for  the  manly  gown:  what 
seems  the  most  probable  is,  that  in  the  old  re- 

n  QutntiL  i.  1.  o  Pro  Arcbia,  i.  3. 

P  Plutarch.  This  OUucus  was  a  fishonnan  of  Anthe- 
don,  in  Borotia ;  who,  upon  eating  a  certain  herb.  Jumped 
into  the  tea,  and  became  a  sea-god :  the  place  was  ever 
after  called  Olaucus's  Leap ;  where  there  was  an  oracle  of 
the  god.  in  great  vt^iie  with  all  seamen ;  and  the  story 
famished  the  argument  to  one  of  jEschylos's  tragedies. 
— Pauian.  Bceot.  o.  M. 

«  Com  primum  parido  custoe  mihi  purpura  ceasit. 

Psaa.  Sat.  v.  3a 


public  is  was  never  done  till  the  end  of 
teenth  year ;  but  when  the  ancient  di«ci] 
to  relax,  parents,  out  of  indulgence  to 
dren,  advanced  this  Kra  of  joy  one  yt 
and  gave  them  the  gown  at  sixteen,  whi 
custom  in  Cicero's  time.  Under  the  < 
was  granted  at  pleasure,  and  at  any  a 
great  or  their  own  relations  ;  for  Nero 
from  Claudius,  when  he  just  entered  int 
teenth  year,  which,  as  Tacitus  says, 
before  the  r^^ar  season '. 

Cicero  being  thus  introduced  into  1 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mucii 
the  augur,  the  principal  lawyer,  as  well 
man  of  that  age  ;  who  had  passed  thro 
offices  of  the  republic,  with  a  singular  re 
intcgritjf  and  was  now  extremely  old.  Ci 
stirred  from  his  side ;  but  carefully  treas 
his  memory  all  the  remarkable  sayings  w 
from  him,  as  so  many  lessons  of  pmden 
future  conduct " ;  aud  after  his  death  ap 
self  to  another  of  the  same  family,  Sc 
high-priest,  a  person  of  equal  character  1 
and  skill  in  the  law  ;  who,  though  he  dii 
fess  to  teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  advice 
young  students  who  consulted  him'. 

Under  these  masters  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country ;  a  1 
useful  to  all  who  design  to  enter  into  pul 
and  thought  to  be  of  such  consequence 
that  it  was  the  common  exercise  of  boys 
to  learn  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  b] 
they  did  their  poets  and  classic  authors* 
particularly  took  such  pains  in  this  stud} 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  most  intrical 
it,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  on  an 
with  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  age  * :  i 
pleading  once  against  his  friend  S.  Sul 
declared,  by  way  of  raillery,  what  he  c 
made  good  likewise  in  fact,  that  if  he 
him,  he  would  profess  himself  a  lawyer 
days*  time'. 

The  profession  of  the  Uw,  next  to  tha 
and  eloquence,  was  a  sure  recommendati 
first  honours  of  the  republic',  and  for  th 
was  preserved  as  it  were  hereditary  in  soi 
noblest  families  of  Rome* ;  who,  by  gi^ 
advice  gratis  to  all  who  wanted  it,  enj 
favour  and  observance  of  their  fellow  citi 
acquired  great  authority  in  all  the  affairs 
It  was  the  custom  of  these  old  senators 
for  their  wisdom  and  experience,  to  wi 
morning  up  and  down  the  forum,  as  a 
their  offering  themselves  freely  to  all, 
occasion  to  consult  them,  not  only  in  cas< 
but  in  their  private  and  domestic  affairs^. 

r  Ann.  xii.  41 ;  Vid.  NorrU  Cenotaph. ;  Pfsan. 
c.  4  ;  It.  Sueton.  August.  8 :  et  Notas  PitiKi. 

•  De  Amicit.  I.  «  Brut.  p.  89.  edit.  8cb. 

•  De  Legib.  ii.  33.  >  Ep.  Fam.  viL  23. 
7  Pro  Murama,  13.  *  Ibid.  14. 

•  Quorum  vera  patres  aut  majnres  aliqua  gloi 
terunt,  ii  student  plerumqae  in  eodem  genere  lai 
lere :  utQ.  Mucius  P.  fllius.  in  Jurecivili.— Off.  i 

^  M.  vera  Blanilium  nos  etiam  vidimus  trans 
bulantem  foro;  quod  erat  insigne,  eum,  qui  i 
facere  civibus  omnibus  conailii  sui  copiam.  Ad 
et  ita  ambulantes  et  in  folio  sedentee  domi  ita 
non  solum  ut  de  Jure  civill  ad  eo6,  rerum  etia 
ooUooanda— de  oroni  denique  aut  offldo  ant  neg 
r(tur.->De  Orat.  lit.  33. 
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hter  tunes  they  chose  to  sit  at  home  with  their 
hon  open,  in  a  kind  of  throne  or  raised  seat,  like 
tbe  ooofesson  in  foreign  charches,  giving  access 
aA  audience  to  all  people.  This  was  the  case  of 
the  two  ScsTolas,  cspedally  the  augnr,  whose 
koQfe  was  called  the  oracle  of  the  city  ^ ;  and  who, 
k  the  Marac  war,  when  worn  oat  with  age  and 
infrmities,  gave  free  admission  erery  day  to  all  the 
dtoens,  ss  soon  as  it  was  light,  nor  was  ever  seen 
l^  any  in  bis  bed  daring  that  whole  war^. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  point  that  Cicero  aimed  at, 
to  gaard  the  estates  only  of  the  citizens  :  his  views 
were  noch  larger ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  bat  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  character 
vtbch  be  aspired  to,  of  a  universal  patron,  not 
Qolj  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties,  of 
Ui  coontrymen  ;  for  that  was  the  proper  notion  of 
an  orator,  or  pleader  of  causes,  whose  profession 
it  was  to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously,  on 
every  subject  which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and 
wfaoK  art  therefore  included  in  it  all  other  arts  of 
the  h'beral  kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired,  to  any 
perfection,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
wbaterer  was  great  and  laudable  in  the  universe. 
Thii  was  his  own  idea  of  what  he  had  undertaken* ; 
aod  his  present  busiDess  therefore  was,  to  lay  a 
fbondatioB  fit  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  great 
ckaracter :  so  that  while  he  was  studying  the  law 
ander  the  Scsevolas,  he  spent  a  large  shve  of  his 
tiBDe  io  attending  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the 
frablic  speeches  of  the  magistrates,  and  never 
pasHd  one  day  without  writing  pud  reading  some- 
tluiig  at  bone ;  constantly  taking  notes,  and  making 
counienti  on  what  he  read.  He  was  fond,  when 
very  yooog,  of  an  exercise,  which  had  been  recom- 
watidA  by  some  of  the  great  orators  before  him,  of 
reading  over  a  number  of  verses  of  some  esteemed 
poet,  or  a  part  of  an  oration,  so  carefully  as  to 
Ktsa  the  substance  of  them  in  his  memory,  and 
tbea deliver  the  same  sentiments  in  different  words, 
tk  BMit  degaat  that  occurred  to  him.  But  he 
MOB  grew  vreary  of  this,  upon  reflecting,  that  his 
aaibon  had  alrouiy  employed  the  best  words  which 
bcbttged  to  their  subject ;  so  that  if  he  used  the 
■oie,  it  irould  do  him  no  good ;  and  if  different, 
voold  even  hurt  him,  by  a  habit  of  using  worse. 
He  appbed  himself  therefore  to  another  task  of 
aore  certain  benefit,  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
•dcct  speeches  of  the  best  Greek  orators,  which  gave 
Un  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  employing 
•0  the  most  elegant  words  of  Ms  own  language, 
nd  of  enriching  it  at  the  same  time  writh  new  ones, 
konowed  or  imitated  from  the  Greek'.  Nor  did 
k  yet  neglect  his  poetical  studies ;  for  he  now 
tnulated  Aratus  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens, 
■to  Latin  verse,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
itifl  extant ;  and  published  also  an  original  poem 
^  the  heroic  kind,  in  honour  of  his  countryman 
C.  Marias.  This  was  much  admired,  and  often 
■^  by  Atticus ;  and  old  Scsevola  was  so  pleased 
«itk  it,  that  in  an  epigram,  which  he  seems  to  have 
■•^  ipon  it,  he  declares,  that  it  would  live  as  long 


*  Eit  cnim  fine  dubk>  domu*  Jurlaconsolti  totiuf  ora- 
ttiWB  drHatu.  Testis  ewt  bujosce  d  Mucil  Janua  et 
*">lM«ai,  quod  in  ctjoi  infirmiflilina  Tmletudine,  affeo- 
**VMjm  state,  majKimaquoiidie  fraquentia  oivium,ac 
""^laiiaiit  boaUnnm  aplendore  oelebratur,^-I>e  Orat  i. 

48. 

•  R»flJ^  viu.  la 

*0cOnlL&,6,13, 18.  f  Dc  Orator.  1  3«. 


as  the  Roman  name  and  learning  subsisted'.  There 
remains  still  a  little  specimen  of  it,  describing  a 
memorable  omen  given  to  Marius  from  the  oak  of 
Arpinum,  which  firom  the  spirit  and  elegance  of 
the  description  shows,  that  his  poetical  genius  was 
scarce  inferior  to  his  oratorical,  if  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated with  the  same  diligence  ^  He  published 
another  poem  also,  called  Limon ;  of  which  Oonatus 
has  preserved  four  lines  in  the  life  of  Terence,  in 
praise  of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  that  poet's 
style'.  But  while  he  was  employing  himself  in 
these  juvenile  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  his 
invention,  he  applied  himself  vrith  no  less  industry 
to  philosophy,  for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and 
understanding ;  and,  among  his  other  masters,  was 
very  fond  at  this  age  of  Phedrus  the  Epicurean  : 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  little  more  experi- 
ence and  judgment  of  things,  he  wholly  deserted 
and  constantly  disliked  the  principles  of  that  sect ; 
yet  always  retained  a  particular  esteem  for  the 
man,  on  account  of  his  learning,  humanity,  and 
politeness'^. 

The  peace  of  Rome  was  now  disturbed  by  a 
domestic  war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Sooal, 
or  Marsic.  It  was  begun  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  to  support  ^eir  demand 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  tribune  Drusus 
had  made  them  a  promise  of  it,  but  was  assassin, 
ated  in  the  attempt  of  publishing  a  law  to  confer 
it.  This  made  them  desperate,  and  resolve  to  extort 
by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  entreaty*. 
Iliey  alleged  it  to  be  unjust  to  exclude  them  from 
the  rights  of  a  city  which  they  sustained  by  their 
arms  ;  that  in  all  its  wars  they  furnished  tvrice  the 
number  of  troops  which  Rome  itself  did ;  and  had 
raised  it  to  all  that  height  of  power,  jfbr  which 
it  now  despised  them".  This  war  was  carried  otk 
for  above  two  years,  vrith  great  fierceness  on  both 
sides,  and  various  success :  two  Roman  consuls 
were  killed  in  it,  and  their  armies  often  defeated ; 
till  the  confederates,  weakened  also  by  frequent 
losses,  and  the  desertion  of  one  ally  after  another, 
were  forced  at  last  to  submit  to  the  superior  fortune 
of  Rome".     During  the  hurry  of  the  war,  the 


f  Eaque,  ut  ait  Scsvula  de  fratris  mei  Mario,- 
Meclis  innumerabilibus. — De  Leg.  L  1. 
k    Hfc  Jovis  altisoni  eubito  pinnata  aatelles 
Arboria  e  trunco,  serpentifl  aaucia  morsu, 
Subjugat  ipea  feris  tnmsfigens  unguibus  anguem 
Beniianimum,  et  varia  grariter  oervice  micantcm ; 
Qoem  ae  intorquentem  laniana  roatroque  cruoitaiM, 
Jam  aatiata  animoa.  Jam  duroa  ulta  doloree, 
Abjicit  eflSaiitem.et  laoeratum  adfliglt  in  unda, 
Seque  obitu  a  sol  is,  nitidoa  oonvertit  ad  ortus. 
Uaac  ubi  prspetibua  pennis  lapouque  volantam 
(kmspejdi  Marius,  divini  numinis  augur, 
Faustaque  signa  mim  laudis,  reditusque  notavit ; 
Partibus  intonuit  coeli  Pater  ipse  sinistris. 
Sic  aquila»  clarum  firmavit  Juppiter  omen. 

De  Divin.1.47. 
1  We  bave  no  acooont  of  tbe  argument  of  this  piece,  or 
of  the  meaning  of  its  title ;  it  vras  probably  nothing  mora 
than  the  Greek  word  Acifu6»,  to  intimate  that  the  poem, 
like  a  meadow  or  garden,  exhibited  a  variety  of  different 
fancies  and  flowers.  The  Greeks,  as  Pliny  Mys,  were  fond 
of  giving  such  tiUes  to  their  hooka  as  Uai^4KTai,*Zyx*t' 
piiiov,  Aci^y,  &c,  [Prsf.  Hist  Nat,]  and  Pamphilua 
the  Grammarian,  as  Buidas  tells  us.  published  a  Attfjuiif, 
or  a  collection  of  various  aabjeots.— Vid.  in  PnmphiL 
k  Ep.  Fam.  xiiL  1  ^  PbUip.  xiL  27. 

■  Veil.  Pat  ii.  1ft.  •  Flor.  lU.  UL 
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bosineas  of  the  forum  was  intermitted ;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  pleaders, 
being  personally  engaged  in  it :  Hortensios,  the 
most  flourishing  young  orator  at  the  bar,  was  a 
▼olunteer  in  it  the  first  year,  and  commanded  a 
regiment  the  seconds 

Cicero  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
campaign,  along  with  the  consul  Cn.  Pompdus 
Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great :  this  was 
a  constant  part  of  the  education  of  the  young 
nobility,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  personal  service, 
under  some  general  of  name  and  experience ;  for, 
in  an  empire  raised  and  supported  wnoUy  by  arms, 
a  reputation  of  martial  virtue  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  of  rising  to  its  highest  honours  ;  and 
the  constitution  of  the  government  was  such,  that 
18  their  generals  could  not  make^  figure  even  in 
camps,  without  some  institution  in  the  politer  arts, 
especially  that  of  speaking  gracefully  >>;  so  those 
who  applied  themselves  to  the  peaceful  studies, 
and  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  were  obliged 
to  acquire  a  competent  share  of  military  skill,  for 
the  sake  of  governing  provinces,  and  commanding 
armies,  to  which  they  all  succeeded  of  course  from 
the  administration  of  the  great  oflices  of  the 
state. 

In  this  expedition  Cicero  was  present  at  a  con- 
ference between  Pompeius  the  consul,  and  Vettius 
the  general  of  the  Marsi,  who  had  given  the  Romans 
a  cruel  defeat  the  year  before,  in  which  the  Consul 
Rutilius  was  killed  i.  It  was  held  in  sight  of  the 
two  camps,  and  managed  with  g^reat  decency :  the 
consul's  brother  Sextus,  being  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Vettius,  came  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist 
at  it;  and  at  the  first  sight  of  each  other,  after 
lamenting  the  unhappy  circurostanccof  their  meet- 
ing at  the  head  of  opposite  armies,  he  asked  Vettius 
by  what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of  friend 
or  enemy?  to  which  Vettius  replied,  "  Call  me  friend 
by  inclination;  enemy,by  necessity'."  Which  shows, 
that  these  old  warriors  had  not  less  politeness  in 
their  civil,  than  fierceness  in  their  hostile,  encounters. 

Both  Marius  and  Sylla  served  as  lieutenants  to 
the  consuls  in  this  war,  and  commanded  separate 
armies  in  different  parts  of  Italy :  but  Marius  per- 
formed nothing  in  it  answerable  to  his  great  name 
and  former  glory  :  his  advanced  age  had  increased 
his  caution ;  and  after  so  many  triumphs  and  con- 
sulships, he  was  jealous  of  a  reverse  of  fortune  ;  so 
that  he  kept  himself  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and, 
like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by 
declining  a  battle ;  content  with  snatching  some 
little  advantages,  that  opportunity  threw  into  his 
hands,  without  suffering  them  however  to  gain  any 
against  him*.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever 
active  and  enterprising :  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
consulship,  and  was  fighting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
sight  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  so  that  he  was  constantly 
urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  and  glad  of  every 
occasion  to  signalise  his  military  talents,  and  eclipse 
the  fame  of  Marius ;  in  which  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  gained  many  considerable  victories,  and  took 
several  of  their  cities  by  storm,  particularly  Stabiae, 

»  Brut  425. 

»  Quantum  dicendi  gravitate  et  oopfn  valeat.in  quo  ipso 
inest  qucdam  dignitosimperatoria.— Pro  Lege  Manilia,  14. 

<»  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  p.  376. 

r  Quern  te  appeUom,  inquit?  at  file;  Toluntato  h(i»- 
pltem,  noceasitate  hostom.— PhU.  xU.  11. 

«  Plutar.  in  Mar. 


a  town  of  Campania,  whidi  he  utterly  d 
Cicero,  who  seems  to  have  followed  h: 
the  chief  scene  of  the  war,  and  the  bea 
a  young  volunteer,  gives  an  account  of 
of  which  he  was  eye-vritneas,  executed 
vigour  and  success ;  that,  as  Sylla  wa£ 
before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of  Nola,  • 
pened  to  creep  out  from  the  bottom  of 
upon  which  Postumius  the  hamspex,  w] 
the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortu 
called  out  upon  him  to  lead  his  BTvaj  ii 
against  the  enemy.  Sylla  took  the  bei 
admonition ;  and  drawing  out  his  troo 
delay,  attacked  and  took  the  strong  a 
Samnites  under  the  walls  of  Nola".  1 
was  thought  so  glorious,  that  Sylla  got  t 
it  painted  afterwards  in  one  of  the  ro 
Tusculan  villa*.  Thus  Cicero  was  not  1 
in  the  army,  than  he  was  in  the  fonnn, 
everything  that  passed;  and  contrived 
be  near  ^e  person  of  the  general »  that 
of  moment  might  e9cape  his  notice. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  tl 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  to 
continued  firm  to  them ;  and  at  the  end  i 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  thouj 
thought  fit,  for  the  sake  of  their  fiitar 
grant  it  to  all  the  rest :  but  this  step,  i 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  perpet 
was,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  observi 
the  causes  that  hastened  their  ruin ;  for 
mous  bulk  to  which  the  city  was  swelled  ' 
birth  to  many  new  disorders,  that  grad 
Fupted  and  at  last  destroyed  it ;  and  the 
of  the  laws,  calculated  for  a  people  whom 
walls  would  contain,  was  too  weak  to  kee] 
the  vast  body  of  Italy :  so  that  from 
chiefly,  all  affairs  were  decided  by  faction 
lence,  and  the  influence  of  the  great,  ¥ 
bring  whole  towns  into  the  forum  from  tl 
parts  of  Italy,  or  pour  in  a  number  of  s 
foreigners  under  the  form  of  citizens  ;  for 
names  and  persons  of  real  citizens  could 
be  distinguished,  it  was  not  possible  to  kn 
ther  any  act  had  passed  r^ularly  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  people  y. 

The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended,  thai 
broke  out,  which,  though  at  a  great  dista 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  < 
in  which  it  ever  was  engaged,  against  Mit 
king  of  Pontus,  a  martial  and  powerful  pri 
restless  spirit  and  ambition,  with  a  capac 
to  the  greatest  designs  ;  who,  disdaining  t 
his  hopes  blasted  by  the  overbearing  power  ( 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  boundary  of  hh 
tary  dominion,  broke  through  his  barrier 
and  over-ran  the  lesser  Asia  like  a  torrent 
one  day  caused  eighty  thousand  Roman  cit 
be  massacred  in  cold  blood*.     His  fore 

*  Plut.  in  Sylla.  In  Campano  autem  agro  Stfi 
dum  fuere  usque  ad  Cn.  Pompcium  ct  L.  Carbon 
sales,  pridie  Kalendas  Mali,  quo  die  L.  Sylla,  Icgn 
sociali,  id  dolevit,  quod  nunc  in  villas  abiit  I 
ibi  et  Taurania.— Plin.  Hist.  N.  iii.  5. 

«  In  Syllc  scriptum  historia  vidcmus,  qnwl  U 
tante  factum  est,  ut  quum  ille  in  agro  Nolano  in 
iinto  prastorluni,  ab  infima  ara  subito  anguis  en 
quum  quidem  C.  Postumius  haruspex  orabnt  illui 
De  Divin.  i.  33 ;  ii.  »)  »  Plin.  Hist  N.  xxii 

r  De  la  Grandeur  des  Romains,  Sic,  o.  9. 

«  Pro  Lege  ManU.  3. 


usvenbfe  to  tlie  wtness  of  his  attempt,  and  the 
tBopiable  war  that  he  had  now  declared  against 
the  repoUic :  he  had  a  fleet  of  above  four  hundred 
dips,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoa- 
uad  foot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse ;  all  completely 
tfBed,  aod  proTided  with  military  stores,  fit  for 
Os  use  of  so  great  a  body  ^ 

Sjila,  who  had  now  obtained  the  consnlship,  as 
the  reward  of  his  late  services,  had  the  province  of 
Asia  allotted  to  him,  with  the  command  of  the  war 
•pinst  Blithiidates^ :  bat  old  Marins,  envious  of 
ha  growing  &me,  and  desirons  to  engross  every 
eoomisaion  whkh  offered  either  power  or  wealth, 
eagaged  Sutpidiis,  an  doqnent  and  popnlar  tribune, 
to  get  that  allotment  reversed,  and  the  command 
tnasferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  people.  This  raised  great  tumults  in  the  city 
between  the  opposite  parties,  in  which  the  son  of 
Q.  Pompeias  the  consul,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Syfla,  VIS  killed.  Sylla  happened  to  be  absent, 
^oelfing  the  remains  of  the  late  commotions  near 
Nob ;  but,  upon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  he 
kegtencd  with  his  legions  to  Rome ;  and  having 
eatered  it  after  some  resistance,  drove  Marius  and 
Ui  Mcomplices  to  the  necessity  of  saving  tbem- 
■dres  by  a  precipitate  flight  llus  was  the  begin- 
on^  of  the  first  civil  war,  propeiiy  so  called,  which 
Rome  had  ever  seen,  and  what  gave  both  the  occa- 
wn  and  the  example  to  all  the  reat  that  followed. 
The  tribune  Sulpicius  was  taken  and  slain ;  and 
Utxva  80  warmfy  pursued,  that  he  was  forced  to 
phuige  himself  into  the  marshes  of  Mintumum,  up 
to  the  diin  in  water ;  in  which  condition  he  lay 
ooBoealed  for  some  time,  till  being  discovered  and 
<lng^  out,  he  was  preserved  by  the  compassion 
of  the  inhabitants  who,  after  refreshing  him  from 
the  coid  and  hunger  which  he  had  suffered  in  his 
tight,  famished  him  with  a  vessel  and  ail  necessa- 
net  to  tnnsport  himself  into  Africa  ^ 

SyQa  in  the  meanwhile  having  quieted  the  city, 
nd  praacribed  twelve  of  his  chief  adversaries,  set 
forward  opon  his  expedition  against  Mitbridates ; 
bat  be  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  civil  broils 
bn4e  oat  afresh  between  the  new  consuls,  Cinna 
aad  Octavius,  which  Cicero  calls  the  Octavian  war**. 
ForCmoa,  attempting  to  reverse  all  that  Sylla  had 
established,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  his  coU 
leagac,  wi&  six  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from 
the  ooDsolship.  Upon  this  he  gathered  an  army, 
ttd  recalled  Marius,  who,  having  joined  his  forces 
'''^  him,  entered  Rome  in  a  hostile  manner,  and, 
vith  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla's  friends 
to  the  sword,  without  regard  to  age,  dignity,  or 
fcraer  aervices.  Among  the  rest  fell  the  Consul 
CiLOctsvias,  the  two  brothers  L.  Ciesar  and  C. 
^*«r,  P.  Crassus,  and  the  orator,  M.  Antonius, 
vhoK  head,  as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed  upon  that 
watra,  where  he  had  so  strenuously  defended  the 
'^P'lhfic  when  consul,  and  preserved  the  heads  of 
m  many  citizens  ;  lamenting,  as  it  were  ominously, 
the  miiery  of  that  fate  which  happened  afterwards 
to  hioaelf,  from  the  grandson  of  this  very  Anto- 

'  Appus.  Ben.  ftUthridat..  init.  p.  171. 
I      ^M.Bdl.nv.  l.i.383. 

I  '  ho  nu.  Kt.  This  account,  that  Cicero  gives  more 
^coae.  of  Marios'B  escape,  make*  it  probable,  that  the 
•■'■•u  story  of  the  Gallic  soldier,  aent  into  the  prison  to 
^  ^,  was  farycd  by  some  of  the  later  writers,  to  make 
ttt  njitim  more  tragical  and  affectinf  . 
*D»Di».L«j  Philipwxir.a 


nius.  Q.  Catulus  also,  though  he  had  been  Marius's 
colleague  in  the  consulship  and  his  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  was  treated  with  the  same  Cfuelty;  for 
when  his  firiends  were  interceding  for  his  life,  Marius 
made  them  no  other  answer  but,  **  he  must  die,  he 
must  die ;''  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  himself'. 

Cicero  saw  this  memorable  entry  of  his  country- 
man Marius,  who,  in  that  advanced  age,  was  so  far 
from  being  broken,  he  says,  by  his  late  calamity, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  more  alert  and  vigorous  than 
ever ;  when  he  heard  him  recounting  to  the  people, 
in  excuse  for  the  cruelty  of  lus  return,  the  many 
miseries  which  he  had  lately  suffered ;  when  he  was 
driven  from  that  country  which  he  had  saved  from 
destruction  ;  when  all  his  estate  was  seized  and 
plundered  by  his  enemies ;  when  he  saw  his  young 
son  also  the  partner  of  his  distress ;  when  he  was 
almost  drowned  in  the  marshes,  and  owed  lus  life 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Miiftumensians ;  when  he  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Africa  in  a  small  bark,  and  become 
a  suppUant  to  those  to  whom  he  had  given  king- 
doms :  but  that  since  he  had  recovered  his  dignity, 
and  all  the  rest  that  he  had  lost,  it  should  be  his 
care  not  to  forfeit  that  virtue  and  courage  which  he 
had  never  lost'.  Marius  and  Cinna  having  thus 
got  the  republic  into  their  hands,  declared  them- 
selves consuls :  but  Marius  died  unexpectedly,  as 
soon  almost  as  he  was  inaugurated  into  his  new 
dignity,  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age ;  and,  according  to  the  most  probable 
account,  of  a  pleuritic  fever  v. 

His  birth  was  obscure,  though  some  call  it  eques- 
trian ;  and  his  education  wholly  in  camps,  where 
he  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  war  under  the 
greatest  master  of  that  age,  the  younger  Stipio, 
who  destroyed  Carthage ;  till  by  long  service,  dis- 
tinguished valour,  and  a  peculiar  hardiness  and 
patience  of  discipline,  he  advanced  himself  gra- 
dually through  all  the  steps  of  military  honour, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  complete  sol- 
dier. The  obscurity  of  his  extraction,  which  de- 
pressed him  with  the  nobility,  made  him  the  greater 
favourite  of  the  people,  who,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  or  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  difficult  and  desperate  war :  and  in  truth, 
he  twice  delivered  them  from  the  most  desperate  with 
which  they  had  ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  Scipio,  from  the  observation  of  his  mar^ 
tial  talents,  while  he  had  yet  but  an  inferior  com- 
mand in  the  army,  gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  testi- 
mony of  his  fliture  glory :  for  being  asked  by  some 
of  bis  officers,  who  were  supping  with  him  at  Nu- 
mantia,  what  general  the  republic  would  have,  in 
case  of  any  accident  to  himself ;  That  man  T  replied 
he,  pointing  to  Marius,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
In  the  field  he  was  cautious  and  provident;  and 
while  he  was  watching  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  action,  affected  to  take  all  his  measures 

«  Cum  necessariiii  Catoli  deprecantibiunon  aemel  rospon- 
dlt,  Hcd  saepe,  moriator.— Tiuc.  Disp.  v.  19 ;  De  OxaU  ilL  3. 

t  Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  8. 

s  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  The  celebrated  orator  L.  Craseos 
died  not  long  before  of  the  same  diticafie,  which  might 
probably  be  then,  as  I  was  told  in  Rome  that  it  is  now, 
the  peculiar  distemper  of  the  place.  The  modem  Romans 
call  it  puntura,  which  seems  to  carry  the  same  notion, 
that  the  old  Romans  expressed  by  pereutitu  frigore  t 
intimating  the  sudden  stroke  of  cold,  upon  a  body  im- 
usually  heated. 
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from  augan  and  diTinera ;  nor  erer  gare  battle,  till, 
bj  pretended  omens  and  diTine  admonitions,  be  bad 
inspired  bis  soldiers  witb  a  confidence  of  Tictorj :  so 
tbat  bis  enemies  dreaded  bim,  as  sometbing  more 
tban  mortal ;  and  botb  friends  and  foes  believed 
bim  to  act  always  by  a  pecoliar  impolse  and  direc- 
tion from  tbe  gcKls.  His  merit,  bowever,  was  wboUj 
militarj,  void  of  every  accomplisbment  of  learning, 
wbicb  he  openly  affected  to  despise  ;  so  tbat  Arpi- 
nnm  bad  tbe  singular  felicity  to  produce  tbe  most 
glorious  contemner,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious 
improver,  of  tbe  arts  and  eloquence  of  Rome.  He 
maide  no  figure,  therefore,  in  tbe  gown,  nor  bad  any 
other  waj  of  sustaining  bis  authority  in  the  city, 
tban  by  cherishing  tbe  natural  jealousy  between  the 
senate  and  tbe  people  ;  tbat  by  bis  declared  enmity 
to  tbe  one,  be  might  always  he  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
other,  whose  favour  he  managed,  not  witb  any 
view  to  tbe  public  good,  for  he  bad  nothing  in  him 
of  tbe  statesman  or  tbe  patriot,  but  to  tbe  advance- 
ment  of  his  private  interest  and  glory.  In  short, 
be  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  perfidious;  of  a 
temper  and  talents  greatly  serviceable  abroad,  but 
turbulent  and  dangerous  at  home;  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  nobles,  ever  seeking  occasions  to  mor- 
tify them,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  tbe  republic,  which 
be  bad  saved,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  perpetual  toils  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic  wars,  be  died  at  last  in  bis  bed,  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  in  bis  seventh  consubhip  ;  an  honour 
that  no  Roman  before  bim  ever  attained  ;  which  is 
uiged  by  Cotta,  the  Academic,  as  one  argument 
amongst  others,  against  tbe  existence  of  a  {Evi- 
dence''. 

Tbe  transactions  of  tbe  forum  were  greatly  inter- 
rupted  by  these  civil  dissensions ;  in  which  some  of 
the  best  orators  were  killed  and  others  banished. 
Cicero  however  attended  the  harangues  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns : 
and  being  now  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  drew 
up  probably  those  rhetorical  pieces  which  were 
published  by  him,  as  be  tells  us,  when  very  young, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  tbat  still  remain, 
on  tbe  subject  of  Invention ;  but  he  condemned 
and  retracted  them  afterwards  in  his  advanced  age, 
as  unworthy  of  bis  maturer  judgment,  and  tbe  work 
only  of  a  boy,  attempting  to  digest  into  order  the 
precepts,  which  be  had  brought  away  from  school '. 
in  the  meanwhile,  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  tbe  first 
name  in  tbe  academy,  with  many  of  tbe  principal 
Athenians,  fled  to  Rome  from  the  fury  of  Mitbri- 
dates,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  and 

k  Natus  equMtri  loco.  [VeU.  Pat  IL  1  J]  Pe  P.  African! 
discfpulum  ao  miUtem.  [pro  Balb.  SO ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  15.] 
Populus  Romanus  non  alium  repellendls  tantis  bostibus 
magis  idoneum,  quam  Maritun  e6t  ratus.  [Veil.  Pat  fL 
12.]  Bis  Italiam  obeidione  et  mctu  liberavit  servitutis. 
[in  Cat  ir.  10.]  Omnes  socii  atque  bostes  credere,  illi.aut 
men  torn  divinun  esse,  aut  deonim  nutu  cunota  portendL 
[Sttllust.  Bell.  Jug.  92.]  Conspicue  felicitatis  Arpinum,sive 
imicum  literarum  florioei«»iinum  oontemptorem,  sive 
abundantiwimum  fontem  iiitueri  veils.  [Val.  Max.  ii.  8.] 
Quantum  belloopttmustantum  paoepeMimus ;  immodicus 
gltiric  insatiabillB,  impotens,  leniperque  inquietus.  [ VelL 
Pat  ii.  11.]  Cur  omnium  perfldiosisslmus.  C.  Marius.  Q. 
Catulum.  prcatantissima  dignitate  virum,  mori  potuit 
Jubere  ? — cur  tarn  feliciter,  septinuun  consul,  domi  sue 
senex  est  mortuus?  [De  Nat  Deor.  iiL  32.] 

I  Qu«  pueris  aut  adolesoentulis  nobis,  ex  commen- 
tariolis  nostris  inchoata  ao  rudia  exciderunt  vix  bao 
•tate  digna,  et  boo  obo,  dcc—De  Orat  L  2;  QuiatU.  1.  iiL  fi. 


all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece. 
mediately  became  his  scholar,  and  was 
taken  witb  bis  phUoeophy ;  and  by  the  I 
a  professor,  gave  himself  up  to  thiat  sti: 
greater  inclination,  as  there  was  cause  U 
that  tbe  laws  and  judicial  proceeding,  ^ 
designed  for  tbe  g^und  of  his  fame  ai 
would  be  wholly  overturned  by  the  coi 
tbe  public  disonlers  ^. 

But  Cinna's  party  having  quelled  all 
at  home,  while  Syllawas  engaged  abr 
Mitbridatic  war,  there  was  a  cessadc 
within  the  city  for  about  three  years, 
course  of  public  business  began  to  flow 
usual  channel ;  and  Molo  the  Rhodian, 
principal  orators  of  tbat  age,  and  the 
orated  teacher  of  eloquence,  happening 
Rome  at  tbe  same  time,  Cicero  present 
benefit  of  bis  lectures,  and  resumed  hi 
studies  witb  bis  former  ardour '.  But  t 
spur  to  bis  industry  was  tbe  feme  and  b\ 
Hortensius,  who  made  tbe  first  figure  i 
and  whose  praises  fired  bim  with  such  a 
of  acquiring  tbe  same  glory,  tbat  he  scare 
himself  any  rest  from  Us  studies  either  da 
He  had  in  tbe  bouse  witb  bim  Diodotus  tl 
bis  preceptor  in  various  parts  of  learning 
particularly  in  logic,  which  Zeno,  as  h 
used  to  call  a  close  and  contracted  eloqu4 
called  eloquence  an  enlarged  and  dilal 
comparing  tbe  one  to  tbe  fist  or  hand  doi 
other,  to  tbe  palm  opened  ■".  Yet  with  ail 
tion  to  logic,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  ] 
out  some  exercise  in  oratory,  chicly  tl 
claiming,  which  be  generally  performed 
fellow  students,  M.  Piso  and  Q.  Pomp 
young  noblemen  a  little  older  tban  bim 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  f 
They  declaimed  sometimes  in  Latin,  butmu 
in  Greek  ;  because  the  Greek  furnished 
variety  of  elegant  expressions,  and  an  op 
of  imitating  and  introducing  them  faito  t 
snd  because  tbe  Greek  masters,  who  wer 
best,  could  not  correct  and  improve  then 
they  declaimed  in  that  language  ■>. 

In  this  interval  Syllawas  performing  grea 
against  Mitbridates,  whom  he  had  drive 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  confined  once  moi 
own  territory;  yet  at  Rome,  where  Ci 
master,  be  was  declared  a  public  enemy, 
estate  confiscated.  This  insult  upon  his  hoi 
fortunes  made  him  very  desirous  to  be 
again,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge  upon  hi 
saries :  so  that  after  all  his  success  in  the 
was  glad  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  an  hoi 
peace  ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that 
dates  should  defray  tbe  whole  expense  of 
content  himself  for  tbe  future  with  his  he 
kingdom.     On  his  return,  he  brought  tm 

k  Eodem  tempore,  cum  princeps  academic  Pf 
Atheniendum  optiroatibus,  Mithridatioo  bello  d( 
fuglsset,  Romamque  venisaet,  totum  ei  me  tradii 
Brut.  430. 

1  Eodem  anno  Moloni  dedfmas  operam.— Ibid. 

B>  Zeno  quidem  ille,  a  quo  disctplina  Btoioomm  ( 
demonstrare  tolebat.  quid  inter  bas  arte*  ioterew 
cum  compresserat  digitos.  pngnumque  fecent,  dial 
aicbat  ^uamodi  esse ;  cum  aulem  diduxerat,  et 
dilataverat,  palms  illius  efanilem  eloquentiamoHe 
—Orator.  2fi9.  edit.  Laml:. 

■  Brut  pp.  337, 433. 
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hill  ftom  Athens  tbe  fkmoiis  library  of  ApeUioon, 
the  Teuoy  in  which  were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastiu,  that  were  hardly  known  before  in 
Italy,  or  to  be  found  indeed  entire  anywhere  else**. 
He  wrote  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  the  senate, 
itttinf  forth  his  great  serrioes,  and  the  ingratitude 
vith  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and  acquainting 
then,  that  he  was  coming  to  do  justice  to  the  re- 
poUic  tnd  to  himself  upon  the  authors  of  those 
vioieDees.  This  raised  great  terrors  in  the  city, 
vhicht  having  lately  felt  the  horrible  effects  of 
Marins's  entry,  expected  to  see  the  same  tragedy 
acted  over  again  by  Sylla. 

Bat  while  his  enemies  were  busy  in  gathering 
fortes  to  oppose  him,  Cinna,  the  chief  of  them,  was 
IdUed  m  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers.  Upon  this 
Sjlla  hastened  his  march,  to  take  the  benefit  of 
that  (fistorbanoe,  and  landed  at  Bnmdisium  with 
abovt  thirty  thousand  men.  Hither  many  of  the 
Debility  presently  resorted  to  him,  and  among  them 
jotag  Pbmpey,  aboat  twenty-three  years  old,  who, 
wtiioat  any  pnbHc  character  or  commission,  brought 
ikng  with  him  three  legions  which  he  had  raised 
bf  his  own  credit  out  of  the  veterans  who  had 
KRedimder  his  father.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
SrOa,  to  whom  he  did^great  service  in  the  progress 
of  tbe  war,  and  was  ever  after  much  favoured  and 
CBploved  by  himP. 

SyOa  DOW  carried  all  before  him :  he  defeated 
est  of  tbe  consuls,  Norbanus,  and  by  the  pretence 
of  a  treaty  with  the  other  consul,  Scipio,  found 
MM  to  corrupt  bis  army,  and  draw  it  over  to 
himself  4 :  he  gave  Scipio  however  his  life,  who 
went  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Marseilles'.  The 
■ev  oootols  chosen,  in  the  mean  time,  at  Rome 
were  Cn.  Papirus  Carbo  and  young  Marius ;  the 
fan  of  whom,  after  several  defeats,  was  driven 
04  cf  Italy,  and  the  second  besieged  in  Prxneste ; 
vhere  being  reduced  to  extremity,  and  despairing 
of  relief,  he  wrote  to  Damasippus,  then  prstor  of 
the  dtj,  tocall  a  meeting  of  the  senators,  as  if 
ipoobufiDess  of  importance,  and  put  the  principal 
of  them  to  the  sword.  In  this  massacre  many  of 
the  BoUes  perished,  and  old  Scaevola,  the  high- 
pnot,  the  pattern  of  ancient  temperance  and  pru- 
^eaoe,  as  Cicero  calls  hint,  was  slain  before  the 
»IUr  of  VesU* :  after  which  sacrifice  of  noble 
hieod  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  young  Marius  put 
nend  to  his  own  life. 

Potnpey  at  the  same  time  pursued  Carbo  into 
Sidlj;  and  having  taken  him  at  Lilybeum,  sent 
hit  head  to  Sylla,  though  he  begged  his  life  in  an 
•hject  maaner  at  bis  feet :  tiiis  drew  some  reproach 
ipoa  Pompcy,  for  killing  a  man  to  whom  he  had 
hepB  h^y  obliged  on  an  occasion  where  his 
iidttr's  honour  and  his  owm  fortunes  were  attacked. 
Bst  this  is  the  constant  effect  of  factions  in  states, 
t»  Bake  men  prefer  the  interests  of  a  party,  to  all 
^  ONxiderations  either  of  private  or  public 
^ ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  Pompey,  young 
l^tBbitious,  should  pay  more  regard  to  the 
V^  of  Sylla,  than  to  a  scruple  of  honour  or 


•nwLUfe  of  Sylla. 

*  Avite.  Bca.aY.LL  aD7,  a». 

« ^rlUcan  Sdpione  inter  Calea  et  Teanmn— le^es  inter 
■  «t  ODodUiooM  oootulenrnt ;  non  tenuit  omnioo  collo- 
vteiBnd  fidm,  a  vi  tamen  et  periculo  abfulL-Phllip. 
AIL 

'lH8extio.a. 

'I^^tDnr.OLae. 


gratitude ^  Cicero,  however,  says  of  this  Carbo, 
that  there  never  was  a  worse  citizen,  or  more 
vricked  man* :  which  vrill  go  a  great  way  towards 
excusing  Pompey's  act. 

Sylla  having  subdued  all  who  were  in  arms 
sgainst  him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  hb  full 
revenge  on  their  friends  and  adherents ;  in  which, 
by  the  detestable  method  of  a  proscription,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  author  and  inventor,  he  exer^ 
cised  a  more  infamous  cruelty  than  had  ever  been 
practised  in  cold  blood  in  that,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  city*.  The  proscription  was  not  confined 
to  Rome,  but  earned  through  all  the  towns  of 
Italy ;  where,  besides  the  crime  of  party,  which 
was  pardoned  to  none,  it  was  fatal  to  be  possessed 
of  money,  lands,  or  a  pleasant  seat ;  all  manner 
of  licence  being  indulged  to  an  insolent  army,  of 
carving  for  themselves  what  fortunes  they  pleased  ^ 

In  this  general  destruction  of  the  Marian  fiiction, 
J.  Caesar,  then  about  seventeen  years  old,  had 
much  difficulty  to  escape  vrith  his  life:  he  was 
nearly  allied  to  old  Marius,  and  had  married  Cin- 
na's  daughter;  whom  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  put  away,  by  all  the  threats  of  Sylla,  who,  con. 
sidering  him  for  that  reason  as  irreconcileable  to  his 
interests,  deprived  him  of  his  wife's  fortune  and 
the  priesthood,  which  he  had  obtained.  Caesar 
therefore,  apprehending  still  somewhat  worse, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  and  conceal  himself  in 
the  country,  where,  being  discovered  accidentally 
by  Sylla's  soldiers,  he  was  forced  to  redeem  his 
head  by  a  very  large  sum  :  but  the  intercession 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  authority  of  his 
powerful  relations,  extorted  a  grant  of  his  life  very 
unwillingly  from  Sylla,  who  bade  them  take  notice, 
that  he,  for  whose  safety  they  were  so  solicitous, 
would  one  day  be  the  ruin  of  that  aristocracy, 
which  he  was  then  establishing  vrith  so  mudi 
pains,  for  that  he  saw  many  Mariuses  in  one  Cssar'. 
The  event  confirmed  Sylla* s  prediction  ;  for  by  the 
experience  of  these  times,  young  Cssar  was  in> 
structed  both  how  to  form  and  to  execute  that 
scheme,  which  was  the  grand  purpose  of  his  whole 
life,  of  oppressing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 


t  Bed  nobis  tacentibiis  Cn.  Carbonis,  a  quo  admodum 
adolesceiu  de  pat«mi«  bonis  In  foro  dimicana  proteotua 
es,  Joaau  tuo  interempti  mors  animis  hominum  obrer- 
•abitnr,  non  sine  allqua  reprebensione :  qoia  tam  ingrato 
facto,  plus  L.  8yUm  viribus,  quam  propric  indulaisti  vere- 
cundiK.— Val.  Max.  ▼.  3. 

«  Hoc  vero,  qui  Lilybd  a  PMnpeio  nostro  est  Interfao- 
tus,  improbiornemo,  meojudicio,  fuit.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.SL 

*  Primus  ille,  et  utinam  ulttmus,  exemplum  proscrip* 
tionisinvenit,  Ac,— Veil.  Pat.  il.  2a 

N.B.— The  manner  of  proscribing  was,  to  write  down  the 
names  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  die,  and  expose  them 
on  tables  fixed  up  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  the 
promise  of  a  certain  reward  for  the  head  of  each  person  so 
proscribed.  8o  that  though  Afarius  and  Cinna  massacred 
their  enemies  with  the  some  cruelty  in  cold  blood,  yet  they 
did  not  do  it  in  the  way  of  proscription,  nor  with  the  oflTer 
of  a  reward  to  the  murderers. 

T  Namque  uti  quisque  domum  aut  villam,  postremo  ant 
vas  aut  vestimentum  alicujus  concupiverat,  dabat  operaro, 
ut  is  in  proHoriptorum  numero  CMet— Neque  prius  finis 
Jugulandi  fuit,  quam  Sylla  nmnes  suos  divitiis  explerit.— 
Sallust  Bell.  Cat  c.  51 ;  Plutar.  in  SylL 

*  Scirent  eum,  quem  inoolumem  tanto  opere  cnperent. 
quandoque  optimatium  partibns,  quas  secum  simnl  de- 
fendissent,  exitlo  futurum ;  nam  Ccsori  multoa  Marios 
inesse.  [Sueton.  J.  Ccs.  o.  1 ;  Plutar.  in  Cbs.]  Cinnc  gener, 
cujus  filiam  ut  repndiaret,  nnllo  modo  oompelU  potnlt^— > 
▼eU.Pat.U.42. 
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Af  soon  at  the  protcriptioiis  were  over,  and  the 
■cene  grown  a  little  calm,  L.  Flaccni,  being  chosen 
interrez,  declared  Sylla  dictator  for  settUng  the 
t^te  of  the  republic  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
and  ratified  whaterer  he  had  done,  or  should  do, 
by  a  special  law,  that  empowered  him  to  pat  any 
dtixen  to  death  without  hearing  or  trial*.  This 
oflSoe  of  dictator,  which  in  early  times  had  oft  been 
of  singular  serrice  to  the  republic  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  was  now  grown  odious  and  sus- 
pected,  in  the  present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power, 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  for  that 
reason  had  been  wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  past^:  so  that 
Flaccus's  law  was  the  pure  effect  of  force  and 
terror ;  and  though  pretended  to  be  made  by  the 
people,  was  utterly  detested  by  them.  Sylla,  how- 
CTer,  being  invested  by  it  with  absolute  authority, 
made  many  useful  regulations  for  the  better  order 
of  the  government ;  and  by  the  plenitude  of'  his 
power  changed  in  a  great  measure  the  whole  consti. 
tution  of  it,  from  a  democratical  to  an  aristocratical 
form,  by  advancing  the  prerogative  of  the  senate, 
and  depressing  that  of  the  people.  He  took  from 
the  equestrian  order  the  judgment  of  all  causes, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate;  deprived 
the  people  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  priests, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priests :  but  above 
all,  he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, which  had  been  the  chief  source  of  all  their 
ciril  dissensions ;  for  he  made  them  incapable  of 
any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate ;  restrained 
the  liberty  of  appealing  to  them  ;  took  from  them 
their  capital  privilege,  of  proposing  laws  to  the 
people ;  and  left  them  nothing  but  their  negative ; 
or,  as  Cicero  says,  the  power  only  of  helping,  not 
of  hurting,  any  one*.  But  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  of  aiming  at  a  perpetual  tyranny,  and  a 
total  subversion  of  the  republic,  he  suffered  the 
consuls  to  be  chosen  in  the  regular  manner,  and  to 
govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
city;  whilst  he  employed  himself  particularly  in 
reforming  the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  putting  his 
new  laws  in  execution;  and  in  distributing  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  adverse  party  among  his 
legions :  so  that  the  republic  seemed  to  be  once 
more  settled  on  a  legal  basis,  and  the  laws  and 
judicial  proceedings  began  to  flourish  in  the  forum. 
About  the  same  time  Molo  the  Rhodian  came  again 
to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to 
his  country,  for  their  services  in  the  Mithridatic 
war ;  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  putting 
himself  a  second  time  under  his  direction,  and 
perfecting  his  oratorical  talents  by  the  farther 
instructions  of  so  renowned  a  master'':  whose 
abilities  and  character  were  so  highly  reverenced, 
that  he  was  the  first  of  all  foreigners,  who  was  ever 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  senate  in  Greek  without  an 
interpreter «.  Which  shows  in  what  vogue  the 
Greek  learning,  and  especially  eloquence,  flourished 
at  this  time  in  Rome. 

»  Dc  Let?.  Agrar.  con.  RuH.  iji.  2. 

*»  ChJu»  honoris  usurpati(»  per  annoe  cxx  inienniMai— ut 
nppareat  populum  Romanum  usum  dictatoris  non  tam 
(IcMderame,  quom  timuiesc  potestatcm  imperii,  quo  prior«« 
lid  vindlcandam  maximis  perioulis  rempublicam  usi 
fiicrant.— Veil.  Pat.  iL  28. 

«  De  Logib.  m.  10 ;  It.  vid.  Piffh.  AnnaL  ad  A.  Urb. 
172.  d  Brut,  p.  434. 


Cicero  had  now  ran  throng  sdi  i 
discipline,  which  he  lays  down  mm  necc 
the  complete  orator:  for,  in  his  in 
subject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentimen 
son  of  CrassQs,  on  the  institntion  req 
character ;  declaring,  that  no  man  oqj 
to  it,  without  being  previouslj  acq 
everything  worth  knowing  in  art  or 
this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  < 
profession  it  is  to  speak  upon  ererj  e 
can  be  proposed  to  him;  and  whos 
without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  8 
be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinenoe 
He  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  gram 
guages  from  the  ablest  teachers  ;  gone 
studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer  let 
poet  Archias ;  been  instructed  in  philo 
principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phs< 
curean,  Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotu 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  h 
greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  greate: 
of  Rome,  the  two  Sccvolas :  all  which 
ments  were  but  ministerial  and  sul 
that,  on  which  his  hopes  and  ambition 
placed,  the  reputation  of  an  orator, 
himseli  therefore,  particularly  for  this, 
the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  1 
the  daily  lectures  of  the  most  enainen 
Greece,  and  was  perpetually  composini 
at  home,  and  declaiming  under  their 
and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing,  v 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polit 
he  spent  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  in  tl 
of  the  ladies ;  especially  of  those  wfc 
markable  for  a  politeness  of  language, 
fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fam« 
tation  of  their  eloquence.  While  he  i 
law,  therefore,  under  Scsevola  the  augi 
quently  conversed  with  his  wife  La 
discourse,  he  says,  was  tinctured  wi 
elegance  of  her  father  Lielius,  the  politi 
of  his  age':  he  was  acquainted  likewis 
daughter  Mucia,  who  married  the  gr 
L.  Crassus ;  and  with  her  grand-daughte 
Licinis;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  L.  S 
other,  of  young  Marius ;  who  all  exceli< 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  wa 
to  their  families,  and  valued  themselve 
serving  and  propagating  it  to  their  postc 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  ofl 
self  to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twenty-si 
others  generally  did,  raw  and  ignoran 
business,  and  wanting  tp  be  formed  to 
and  experience*';  but  finished  and  qualifi« 
to  sustain  any  cause  which  should  be  c 
to  him.  It  has  been  controverted  hot 
ancients  and  modems,  what  was  the  firsi 
wjich  he  was  engaged  :  some  give  it  fo 
P.  Quinctius  ;  others,  for  S.  Roscios :  bi 
of  them  are  in  the  right ;  for  in  his  or 

•  Eum  ante  omnes  exterarum  gentium  in  m 
interpretc  anditum  constat.— Val.  Max.  H.  J. 

'  Ac  mea  quidem  oententia,  nemo  poterit  « 
laude  cuniulatus  orator,  nisi  crit  omnium  rerui 
rum  atque  artium  scicntiam  conMcutus.— De 
U.2. 

t  LegimuB  epfstolaa  Cornell*,  matric  Grao 
auditus  est  nobis  Lclic.Caii  flliv,  wpesenno:  c 
patris  elegantia  tinctam  vidimoB;  et  Alias  eju 
ambaa,  quarum  senno  mihi  fuit  ootus,  ftc— Bru 
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Qvincdaa  be  expresfly  declares,  that  he  had  pleaded 
0tkr  caiues  before  it;  and  in  that  for  Roscins, 
■ys  only,  that  it  was  the  first  pabUc  or  criminal 
euse,  in  which  he  was  concerned  :  and  it  ia  rea- 
MBible  to  imagine,  that  he  had  tried  his  strength, 
•ad  aoqaired  some  credit  in  priTate  causes,  b^oro 
be  vodd  Tentare  upon  a  public  one  of  that  im- 
portance;  agreeably  to  the  adrice,  which  Qninc- 
tifin  fifes  to  his  young  pleaders^,  whose  roles 
are  generally  drawn  from  the  practice  and  example 
ofCioerD. 

The  oanse  of  P.  Quinctios  was,  to  defend  him 
friNB  an  action  of  bankruptcy,  brought  against  him 
bf  a  creditor  who,  on  pretence  of  his  having  for- 
fiated  his  recognizance,  and  withdrawn  himself  from 
jvcioe,  had  obtained  a  decree  to  seize  his  estate, 
•ad  expose  it  to  sale.  T^e  creditor  was  one  of  the 
poblic  criers  who  attended  the  magistrates,  and, 
by  his  interest  among  them,  was  likely  to  oppress 
Qoacthis,  and  had  already  gained  an  advantage 
igiiBst  him  by  the  authority  of  Hortensins,  who 
««•  hii  ad?ocate.  Cicero  entered  into  the  cause, 
it  the  earnest  desire  of  the  famed  comedian, 
RoKJus,  whose  sister  was  Quinctio8*s  wife^ :  he 
etdetroarcd  at  first  to  excuse  himself;  alleging, 
dat  he  should  not  be  able  to  speak  a  word  against 
Bofteasios,  any  more  than  the  otiier  players  could 
set  with  any  spirit  before  Roscius ;  but  Roscius 
vQold  tike  no  excuse,  having  formed  such  a  judg- 
mad  of  him  as  to  think  no  <man  so  capable  of 
npiportiDg  a  desperate  cause,  against  a  crafty  and 
pomrftd  adversary. 

After  he  bad  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the 
ekj  in  this,  and  several  other  private  causes,  he 
odotook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roscius  of 
Ancris,  in  his  27th  year ;  the  same  age,  as  the 
kffDfd  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first 
be^  to  distinguish  himself  in  Athens ;  as  if  in 
tfaoe  geniaies  ci  the  first  magnitude  that  was  the 
pnper  season  of  blooming  towards  maturity.  The 
■■e  of  Roadus  was  this : — His  father  was  killed  in 
ti>e  Iste  proscription  of  Sylla  ;  and  his  estate,  worth 
•bott  GU,000/.  sterling,  was  sold  among  the  con- 
fiacifeed  estates  of  the  proscribed,  for  a  trifling  sum 
to  L  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  young  fovourite 
«fewc  whom  Sylla  had  made  free,  who,  to  secure 
to  possession  of  it,  accused  the  son  of  the  murder 
flf  ha  frther,  and  had  prorided  eridence  to  convict 
biBi;  80  that  the  young  man  was  likely  to  be  de- 
pnved,  not  only  of  bis  fortune,  but,  by  a  more 
viOnoas  croelty,  of  his  honour*  also  and  his  life. 
AU  the  old  advocates  refused  to  defend  him,  fearing 
the  power  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  resentment  of 
S^' ;  nnce  Roscius's  defence  would  necessarily 
had  tbem  into  many  complaints  on  the  times,  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  great :  but  Cicero  readily 
oadertook  it,  as  a  glorious  opportunity  of  enlisting 
^HBoe^  into  the  service  of  bis  country,  and  giving 
*  pabKc  testimony  of  his  principles  and  zeal  for 
ist  liberty,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  labours 
of  hb  life.  Roscius  was  acquitted,  to  the  great 
^^"Mar  of  Cicero  ;  whose  courage  and  address  in 
**^wiiii^  him  was  applauded  by  the  whole  city  ;  so 

^  Bnit.  433,  i  QuinUl-  xH.  6.        k  pro  Quinct  24. 

'  bs  k^  htmtixte^ ; — huic  patronos  propter  Chryangonf 
*"■««  tfcfntoTM. — ip«o  nomine  parricidii  et  atrocitate 
^^mi»  for*,  at  hie  nuUo  negotio  toUervtur,  cum  a  nullo 
**^*»Mt.— -Patroooahulc  defuturosputaverunt ;  desunt. 
te  tAne  dkat,  qui  cum  fide  d^endat,  non  deest  profecto, 
^^i^~Pn>  Boacio  Amer.  10,  U. 


that  firom  tiiis  moment  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
advocate  of  the  first  class,  and  equal  to  the  greatest 


Having  occasion.  In  the  course  of  his  pleading, 
to  mention  that  remarkable  punishment  whidi 
their  ancestors  had  contrived  for  the  murder  of  a 
parent,  of  sowing  the  criminal  alive  into  a  sack, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  river,  he  says,  that  the 
meaning  of  it  was,  to  strike  him  at  once  as  it  were 
out  of  the  system  of  nature,  by  taking  from  him  the 
air,  the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  that  he, 
who  had  destroyed  the  author  of  his  being,  should 
lose  the  benefit  of  those  elements,  whence  all  things 
derive  their  being.  They  would  not  throw  him  to 
the  beasts,  lest  the  contagion  of  such  Wickedness 
should  make  the  beasts  ttiemselves  more  furious  : 
they  would  not  commit  him  naked  to  the  stream, 
lest  he  should  pollute  the  very  sea,  which  was  the 
purifier  of  all  other  pollutions ;  they  left  him  no 
share  of  anything  natural,  how  rile  or  common 
soever;  for  what  is  so  common  as  breath  to  the 
liring,  earth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to  those  who 
float,  the  shore  to  those  who  are  cast  up  ?  Yet 
these  wretches  live  so,  as  long  as  they  can,  as  not 
to  draw  brea&  from  the  air ;  die  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  ground ;  are  so  tossed  by  the  waves  as  not  to 
be  washed  by  them ;  so  cast  out  upon  the  shore 
as  to  find  no  rest  even  on  the  rocks".  This  passage 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  applause ;  yet, 
speaking  of  it  afterwards  himself,  he  calls  it  the 
redundancy  of  a  juvenile  fancy,  which  wanted  the 
correction  of  his  sounder  judgment ;  and,  like  all 
the  compositions  of  youn^  men,  was  not  applauded 
so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the  hopes  which 
it  gave  of  his  more  improved  and  ripened  talents^. 

The  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  favour  of 
the  audience,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed 
the  insolence  and  villany  of  the  favourite  Chryso- 
gonus with  great  gaiety;  and  ventured  even  to 
mingle  several  bold  strokes  at  Sylla  himself;  which 
he  took  care,  however,  to  palliate,  by  observing 
that,  through  the  multiplicity  of  Sylla's  affairs,  who 
reigned  as  absolute  on  earth  as  Jupiter  did  in 
heaven,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and 
necessary  even  to  connive  at,  many  things  which 
his  favourites  did  against  his  will  p.  He  would  not 
complain,  he  says,  in  times  like  those,  that  an 
innocent  man's  estate  was  exposed  to  public  sale  ; 
for  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  speak  freely  on  that 
head,  Roscius  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence 
that  he  should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  his 
account ;  but  he  must  insist  upon  it,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  proscription  itself,  whether  it  was  Flac- 
cus's  the  interrex,  or  Sylla's  the  dictator,  for  be 
knew  not  which  to  call  it,  Roscius's  estate  was  not 
forfeited,  nor  liable  to  be  soldi.  In  the  conclusion, 
he  puts  the  judges  in  mind,  that  nothing  was  so 
much  aimed  at  by  the  prosecutors  in  this  trial,  as, 
by  the  condemnation  of  Roscius,  to  gain  a  prece- 
dent for  destroying  the  children  of  the  proscribed : 
he  conjures  them,  therefore,  by  all  the  gods,  not  to 
be  the  authors  of  reriving  a  second  proscription, 
more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  the  first ;  that  the 
senate  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  first,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  be  authorised  by  the  public 

"*  Prima  causa  publica,  pro  8.  Roacio  dicta,  tantum  com* 
mcndationis  habuit,  ut  non  ulla  csset,  qus  non  nostro 
digna  patrocinio  vidcretur.  Dcinccps  iude  multe.— ^ 
Brut.  434.  nProRo«.  26. 

o  Orat  258.  ed.  Lamb.       P  Pro  Rose.  45.       1  Ibid.  43. 
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coancil ;  that  it  was  their  business  by  this  sen- 
tence to  pat  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  cruelty,  which 
then  possessed  the  city,  so  pernicious  to  the  re- 
public, and  so  contrary  to  the  temper  and  character 
of  their  ancestors. 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  his  youth,  so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure 
in  old  age,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son,  as  the 
surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his  coun- 
try, to  deifend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially 
when  they  happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of 
the  great ;  as  I  have  often  done,  says  he,  in  other 
causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius,  against 
Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power'.  A  noble 
lesson  to  all  advocates,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the 
protection  of  innocence  and  injured  virtue ;  and  to 
make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule  and  end  of  their 
labours. 

Plutarch  says,  that  presently  after  this  trial 
Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  on  pretence 
of  his  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
Sylla's  displeasure ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  this  notion ;  for  Sylla's  revenge  was 
now  satiated,  and  his  mind  wholly  bent  on  restoring 
the  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  Cicero 
continued  a  year  after  this  in  Rome  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  engaged,  as  before,  in  the 
same  task  of  pleading  causes*  ;  and  in  one  espe- 
cially, more  obnoxious  to  Sylla's  resentment,  even 
than  that  of  Roscius  :  for  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
of  Arretium,  he  defended  the  right  of  certain  towns 
of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though  Syila 
himself  had  deprived  th^  of  it  by  an  express  law; 
maintaining  it  to  be  one  of  those  natural  rights, 
which  no  law  or  power  on  earth  could  take  from 
them :  in  which  also  he  carried  his  point,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cotta,  an  orator  of  the  first  character  and 
abilities,  who  pleaded  against  him '. 

But  we  have  a  clear  account  from  himself  of  the 
feal  motive  of  his  journey :  my  body,  says  he,  at 
this  time  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciated ;  my 
neck  long  and  small;  which  is  a  habit  thought 
liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in  aoy  fatigue 
or  labour  of  the  lungs ;  and  it  gave  the  greater 
alarm  to  those  who  had  a  regard  for  me,  that  I 
used  to  speak  without  any  remission  or  variation, 
with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  voice,  and  great 
agitation  of  my  body ;  when  my  friends,  therefore, 
and  physicians,  advised  me  to  meddle  no  more  with 
causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any  hazard,  rather  than 
quit  the  hopes  of  glory  which  I  proposed  to  myself 
from  pleading:  but  when  I  considered,  that  by 
managing  my  voice,  and  changing  my  way  of 
apeaking,  I  might  both  avoid  all  danger,  and  speak 
with  more  easa,  I  took  a  resolution  of  travelling 
into  Asia,  merely  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
my  manner  of  speaking  :  so  that  after  I  had  been 

r  Ut  no9  et  MBiw  alias  et  adoleaoentm,  contra  L.  Bulls 
domfnantfs  opei  pro  8.  Rosoio  Amerino  fecimui :  que,  ut 
aois.  extat  oratio..De  Offio.  il  14. 

•  Prims  caun  publioa  pro  8.  Rosoio  diotar— deinoeps 
tnde  multc— itaque  cum  OMem  bioinium  venatus  in  cau- 
sia— Brut.  pp.  434,  437- 

t  Populus  Romanus,  L.  8olla  dictaiore  ferente,  comitiis 
oenturiatia,  municipiis  civitatem  ademit :  ademit  iiadem 
agros:  de agria ratom  est :  fuit  enim  popuU  potestas :  de 
oiritate  ne.  tamdiu  quidem  valuit,  quamdiu  ilia  BuUani 
tcmporis  arma  valuenmt— Atque  ego  banc  adoleaoentuius 
oausam  oum  agerem,  contra  homioem  disertiasimum, 
coutradioente  Cutta,  et  bulla  vlvu.  Judicatum  eofti— Pro 
I>oin. ad  Pontif.33;  pro Caroioa.  33^ 


two  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  a  rcf 
the  forum.  I  left  Rome,  &c.  * 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  when 
ward  upon  his  travels  to  Greece  and 
^uhionable  tour  of  all  those,  who  travi 
for  curiosity  or  improvement :  his  first  i 
Athens,  the  capital  seat  of  arts  and  sciei 
some  writers  t4*ll  us  that  he  spent  thi 
though  in  truth  it  was  but  six  months.  1 
his  quarters  with  Antiochus,  the  princip 
pher  of  the  old  Academy ;  and  under  thi 
master  renewed,  he  says,  those  studiei 
had  been  fond  of  from  his  earliest  youth 
met  with  his  school- fellow  T.  Pompoi 
from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  spend 
part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  s 
Atticus^;  and  here  they  revived  and 
that  memorable  friendship  which  suhsisU 
them  through  life  with  so  celebrated  a 
and  affection.  Atticus,  being  an  £pici 
often  drawing  Cicero  from  his  host  An 
the  conversation  of  Phsdrus  and  old 
chief  professors  of  that  sect,  in  hopes  < 
him  a  convert ;  on  which  subject  they  us* 
many  disputes  between  themselves  :  bu 
view  in  these  visits  was  but  to  €x>nvin< 
more  effectually  of  the  weakness  of  that 
by  observing  how  easily  it  might  be  confu 
explained  even  by  the  ablest  teachers  *.  1 
not  give  himself  up  so  entirely  to  phil< 
to  neglect  his  rhetorical  exercises,  wbici 
formed  still  every  day  very  diligently  wil 
trius  the  Syrian,  an  experienced  nuister  o 
of  speaking*. 

It  was  in  this  first  journey  to  Athens,  th 
initiated  most  probably  into  the  Eleusinia 
ries :  for,  though  we  have  no  account  of 
yet  we  cannot  fix  it  better  than  in  a  Toya| 
taken  both  for  the  improvement  of  his  n 
body.  The  reverence  with  which  be  alwa,^ 
of  these  mysteries,  and  the  hints  that  he  has 
of  their  end  and  use,  seem  to  confirm  wh 
learned  and  ingenious  writer  has  delivered 
that  they  were  contrived  to  inculcate  the 
God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul^.  A 
first,  after  observing  to  Atticus,  who  was 
of  tlie  initiated,  how  the  gods  of  the  popu 
gions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals  advanc 
earth  to  heaven,  he  bids  him  remember  the 
of  the  mysteries,  in  order  to  recollect  the 
sality  of  that  truth :  and  as  to  the  second,  he 
his  initiation  to  be  in  fact,  what  the  nan 
implied,  a  real  beginning  of  life  to  him  ;  as  i 
the  way,  not  only  of  living  with  greater  p 
but  of  dying  also  with  a  better  hope*. 

•  Brat.  437.  >  Eusebii  Chmn. 

7  Pomponius— ita  enim  se  AthcniacoUocarit,  u1 
unusex  Atticlsetid  etiaro  oognomine  videatur  hi 
— De  Fin.  v.  2.  *  De  Fin.  i.  6;  De  Nat.  Deor 

•  Eodem  tamen  tempore  apud  Demetrium 
veterem  et  non  ignobUem  dioendi  magiatrum 
exerceri  aolebara.^Brut.  437. 

t»  See  Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses 

e  Ipai,  UU,  majorum  gentium  dii  qui  habentur 
nobisincoelumprofecti  reperientur— remlnitcere,  c; 
esinitiatus,  qu«  traduntur  mysteriis;  turn  deniqt 
hoc  late  pateat  intelliges.— Tubc.  Qumt.  i.  13. 

Initiaque,  ut  appeUantur,  ita  revera  pt  inoipla  n 
novimus ;  neque  solum  cum  Ictitia  vivendi  ratioi 
oepimuB,  aed  otiam  cum  ape  melioremoriendi.-De  L4 

N.  B.  These  myateries  were  celebrated  at  stated 
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From  Athens  be  passed  into  Asia,  where  he 
githered  about  bim  aU  the  principal  orators  of  the 
eomtry,  who  kept  him  company  throngb  the  rest 
tl  his  Tojage ;  and  with  whom  he  constantly  exer- 
cised himself  in  erery  place,  where  he  made  any 
itsf.  Hie  chief  of  them,  says  he,  was  Menippos 
of  Scrttoiiica,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Asiatics ; 
ud  if  to  be  neither  tedious  nor  impertinent  be  the 
^ncteristic  of  an  Attic  orator,  he  may  justly  be 
naked  in  that  class.  Dionysins  also  of  Magnesia, 
iEicfaylas  of  Cnidos,  and  Zenocles  of  Adramyttus, 
vere  continually  with  me,  who  were  reckoned  the 
fifst  rhetoricians  of  Asia.  Nor  yet  content  with 
thoe,  I  went  to  Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  again 
to  Moto,  whom  I  had  heard  before  at  Rome ;  who 
WM  both  an  experienced  pleader,  and  a  fine  writer, 
ud  pirticularly  expert  in  obsenring  the  fiiults  of 
liis  schoUri,  as  well  as  in  his  method  of  teaching  and 
improring  them :  his  greatest  trouble  with  me  was, 
to  fettisin  the  exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagina* 
tioa,  always  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  within  its 
die  ud  proper  chancel'. 

Bot  as  at  Athens,  where  he  employed  himself 
duefly  in  philosophy,  he  did  not  intermit  his  orato> 
fic&l  stad»s,  so  at  Rhodes,  where  his  chief  study 
vts  oratory,  he  gave  some  share  also  of  his  time 
Id  phikMophy,  with  Posidonius,  the  most  esteemed 
md  teamed  Stoic  of  that  age,  whom  he  often  speaks 
of  with  honour,  not  only  as  his  master,  but  as  his 
frimd'.  It  was  his  constant  care,  that  the  progress 


if  OcTMr.  vitIi»lemn8liow)»  and  sgreat  pompof  maohl- 
taj,  vikleta  drew  a  mi^ty  oonooorBe  to  them  from  all 
«MBtri«,  L.  CraMRis,  the  great  orator,  happened  to  oome 
t^  i»j9  alto-  they  were  over,  and  would  gladly  have  per- 
«a4ed  ^  maglatrates  to  renew  them ;  but  not  being  able 
b  pccrail,  left  the  city  in  din^ust  > :  which  shows  how 
M^aw  they  were  of  making  them  too  cheap,  when  they 
rrfbsed  Uw  tt|^t  of  them  ont  of  the  proper  aeason,  to  one 
dtkeirat  aenatora of  RtHne.  The  ahowa  are  suppoaed  to 
Iww  eakibited  a  repreeen tattoo  of  HeaTen,  Hell,  Elyaium, 
Faiatory.aad  aU  that  related  to  the  future  atateof  the 
tei :  Mageoatrircd  to  Inculcate  more  aeaaibly,  and  ex> 
■Bptifythe  doctrines  dellTeredto  the  initiated:  and  aa 
tke;  vwe  a  proper  aat](>ect  for  poetry,  ao  they  are  freqnent- 
I7  attuned  to  by  the  ancient  Poeta.  Cicero,  in  one  of  hia 
lattan  to  Attictts,  begs  of  him,  at  the  request  of  Chiliua, 
tDCDiliMntpoetdr  that  age,  to  aend  them  a  relation  of  the 
yi^aiiiiliii  ritca,  which  were  deaigned  prolnbly  for  an 
ifiwili  <v  embeOiahment  to  acme  of  Chiliua'a  worica*. 
TWb  eenflrma  alao  the  probability  of  that  ingenioua  com- 
■m.  which  the  aame  exo^ent  writer  haa  giren  on  the 
*A  book  of  the  iEneld,  where  Tlrgil,  aa  he  obaervea,  in 
teerfbing  the  dcaoent  into  hell,  ia  but  tracing  out  in  their 
finbe  orte  the  aereral  aoenea  of  the  Eleuainian  ahowa  *. 

*llr«.«7. 

*  BaiDcatkma  a  atory  of  thia  Posidonius,  which  Rnnpey 
«Am  «ad  to  teU  ;  that  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  aa  he 
v»  retnrcixq;  from  Syria  towards  Rome,  he  called  at 
BMea.oa  purpoee  to  hear  him  ;  but  being  informed,  on 
kkamal  thoe,  tliat  he  waa  extremely  ill  of  the  gout,  he 
MasiadboweTer  to  aee  him ;  and  in  his  -riait,  when, 
■^  th«  flnt  comi^imenta,  he  began  to  ezprcaa  hia  concern 
^fafiaar  htm  ao  ill,  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
kbeukhD :  Bat  you  can  hear  me,  replied  Posidoniua; 
■w  ^U  It  be  «ald,  that  on  the  account  of  any  bodily  pain, 
iafe«4to  great  a  man  to  oome  to  me  in  vain ;  upon 

*^kkhaeBtcred  preamtly  into  an  argument,  aa  he  lay 

^Diatha  eaaem   moratua,   niai  Athenieuaibua.  quod 
^ligrta  BOB  nfei  ieut,adqn»  biduo  aeriua  Teaeram,  auo- 
•■**«aL— Da  Orat.  ilt  9a 
■Cktei  te  rogai,  et  ego  ejus  rogatu  'Ei>/M>Airt8<}y 
•>i-JMAtt.L5. 
*  <n]>fiiaa  Lc«atian  of  Moaes,  p.  10. 


of  his  knowledge  should  keep  pace  with  die  improve- 
ment of  his  eloquence ;  he  considered  the  one  as 
the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought  it  in  vain 
to  acouire  ornaments,  before  he  had  provided  neces- 
sary mmiture.  He  declaimed  here  in  Greek,  because 
Molo  did  not  understand  Latin ;  and  upon  ending 
his  declamation,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
lavish  of  their  praises,  Molo,  instead  of  paying  any 
compliment,  sat  silent  a  considerable  time,  till  observ. 
ing  Cicero  somewhat  disturbed  at  it,  he  said,  **  As 
for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  you  *,  but  pity 
the  fortune  of  Greece,  to  see  arts  and  eloquence,  the 
only  ornaments  which  were  left  to  her,  transplanted 
by  yon  to  Rome'.  Having  thus  finished  the  circuit 
of  his  travels,  he  came  back  again  to  Italy,  after  an 
excursion  of  two  years,  extremely  improved,  and 
changed  as  it  were  into  a  new  man :  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  voice  and  action  was  moderated ;  the 
redundancy  of  his  style  and  fancy  corrected ;  his 
lungs  strengthened,  and  his  whole  constitution 
confirmed'. 

This  voyage  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  the  only 
scheme  and  pattern  of  travelling  from  which  any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expected :  he  did  not  stir  abroad 
till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than 
the  necessity  of  a  foreign  one ;  and  after  he  had 
acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever  was  proper 
to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magistrate  of  Rome, 
he  went,  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reason 
against  the  impressions  of  vice,  not  so  much  to 
learn,  as  to  polish  what  he  had  learned,  by  visiting 
those  places,  where  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in 
their  greatest  perfection.  In  a  tour,  the  most 
delightful  of  the  world,  he  saw  everything  that 
could  entertain  a  curious  traveller,  yet  stayed  no- 
where any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his  pleasure, 
detained  him.  By  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  Rome,  he  was  able  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  other  cities,  and  to  bring  liack  with  him 
whatever  he  found  useful,  either  to  his  country  or 
to  himself.  He  was  lodged,  wherever  he  came,  in 
the  houses  of  the  great  and  the  eminent ;  not  so 
much  for  their  birth  and  wealth,  as  for  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  learning ;  men  honoured  and  reve- 
renced in  their  several  cities,  as  the  principal 
patriots,  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age. 
These  he  made  the  constant  companions  of  his  tra- 
vels, that  he  might  not  lose  the  opportunity,  even 
on  the  road,  of  profiting  by  their  advice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and,  firom  such  a  voyage,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  brought  back  every  accomplishment  which 
could  improve  and  adorn  a  man  of  sense. 

Pompey  returned  about  this  time  victorious  from 
Africa,  where  he  had  greatly  enlarged  the  bounds 

upon  hia  bed,  and  maintained  with  great  eloquence,  that 
nothing  waa  really  good,  but  what  waa  honest  r  and  being 
all  the  while  in  exquibite  torture,  he  often  cried  out,  O  pain, 
thou  Aalt  never  gain  thy  point ;  f or  be  aa  vexatioug  aa 
thou  wilt,  I  wiU  never  own  thee  to  be  an  evil.  ThU  waa 
the  perfection  of  Stoical  heroism,  to  defy  aense  and  nature 
to  the  laat :  while  another  poor  Btoic.  Dlonyaiua,  a  acholar 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  aect,  when  by  the  torture  of  the 
atone,  he  waa  forced  to  confeaa,  that  what  hia  master  had 
taught  him  waa  false,  and  that  ho  felt  pain  to  be  an  evil, 
ia  treated  by  all  their  writers,  aa  a  poltroon  and  baae 
deaerter.  Which  shows,  that  all  their  boasted  flrmneas 
waa  owing  rather  to  a  false  notion  of  honour  and  reputation, 
than  to  any  real  principle,  or  oonviotiim  of  reason.— Nat. 
Deor.  U.  84 ;  De  Finib.  v.  SI. 
'  Plutar.  Life  of  Cio.  f  Brut.  438. 
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of  the  empire,  hj  the  conquest  and  addition  of 
many  new  countries  to  the  Roman  dominion.     He 

I  was  received  with  great  marks  of  respect  by  the 
dictator  Sylla,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  the  nobility,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title 
of  Magnus,  or  the  Grtsat,  which  from  that  autho- 
rity was  ever  after  given  to  him  by  all  people. 

'  But  his  demand  of  a  triumph  disgusted  both  Sylla 
and  the  senate,  who  thought  it  too  ambitious  in 
one  who  had  passed  through  none  of  the  public 
offices,  nor  was  of  age  to  be  a  senator,  to  aspire  to 
an  honour  which  had  never  been  granted,  except 
to  consuls  or  prsetors:  but  Pompey,  insisting  on 
his  demand,  extorted  Sylla*s  consent,  and  was  the 
first  whose  triumphal  car  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  by  elephants,  and  the  only  one  of  the  eques- 
trian oitler  who  bad  ever  triumphed ;  which  gave 
an  unusual  joy  to  the  people,  to  see  a  man  of  their 
own  body  obtain  so  signal  an  honour ;  and  much 
more,  to  see  him  descend  again  from  it  to  his  old 
rank  and  private  condition  among  the  knights^. 

While  Pompey,  by  his  exploits  in  war,  had  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  the  Great,  J.  Cssar,  about 
six  years  younger,  was  giving  proofs  likewise  of  his 
military  genius,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
siege  of  Mitylene ;  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city 
of  Lesbos,  which  had  assisted  Mithridates  in  the 
late  war,  and  perfidiously  delivered  up  to  him  M. 
Aquilius,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  who  had 
been  sent  ambassador  to  that  king,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  had  taken  refuge  in 
Mitylene,  as  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  security. 
Mithridates  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  the 
last  indignity ;  carrying  him  about  in  triumph, 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  and  forcing  him  to  proclaim 
everywhere  aloud,  that  he  was  Aquilius,  who  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  town 
now  paid  dear  for  that  treachery,  being  taken  by 
storm,  and  almost  demolished  by  Q.  Thermus ; 
though  Pompey  restored  it  afterwards  to  its  former 
beauty  and  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his  fiivourite 
freedman,  Theophanes.  In  this  siege  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  civic  crown ;  which,  though 
made  only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  esteemed  the  most 
reputable  badge  of  martial  virtue ;  and  never  be- 
stowed, but  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and 
killing  at  the  same  time  an  enemy  ^ 

SyUa  died  while  Cicero  was  at  Athens,  after 
he  had  laid  down  his  dictatorship  and  restored 
liberty  to  the  republic,  and,  with  an  uncommon 
greatness  of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private 
senator  and  with  perfect  security  in  that  dty 
where  he  had  exercised  the  most  blood\  tyranny : 
but  nothing  was  thought  to  be  greater  m  his  cha- 
racter,  than  that  during  the  three  years,  in  which 

^  Bellum  in  Africa  maximum  oonfeclt,  victorem  exerci- 
torn  deportaviL  Quid  vero  tarn  inaoditum.quam  eqnitem 
Romanimi  triumphare  ?  [Pro  Lege  Man.  21,]  Africa  too 
tota  subacia— Magnique  nomine,  spolio  inde  capto,  equea 
Romanus,  id  quod  antea  nemo,  curru  triumphall  invec- 
tusecfc.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat.  viL  26.]  Rom«  primum  Juncti 
•lephantes  nibiere  currom  Pompeii  Magni  Africaoo  tri- 
umpho.  [lb.  viii.  «j  Plutar.  in  Pomp.] 

1  Quid  Mitylen*  ?  qucoertevcstrc,  Quiritsa,  belli  l^e, 
et  Victoria  jure  fact*  sunt :  urbs  et  natura  et  situ,  et  de- 
Kriptiovwanlificioram  et  pulchritudine,  imprimis  nobilis. 
[De  Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  16.]  A  Thermo  in  expi^gnatione  Mi- 
tylenarum  corona  oivica  donatus  est  [Suet.  J.  C«*8.  2.] 
liinc  civics  oorons,  militum  virtutit  insigne  olariasimum. 
[Plin.  Hist.  Nal.,  xri,  4 ;  VeU.  Pat.  li.  18  ;  Appian.  BcU. 
Mithrid.  p.  184  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  13.] 


the  Marians  were  masters  of  Italy,  he 
sembled  his  resolution  of  pur«iiiii^  the 
nor  neglected  the  war  which  he  hac 
hands ;  but  thought  it  his  duty,  first  t 
foreign  enemy,  before  he  took  his  re 
citizens'*.  His  family  was  noble  anc 
which  yet,  through  the  indoleacy  of  hii 
had  made  no  figure  in  the  republic  for  i 
rations,  and  was  almost  sunk  into  ob 
he  produced  it  again  into  light,  by  asp 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  a  lover 
of  polite  letters,  having  been  carefully 
himself  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  i 
but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  ar 
for  the  company  of  mimics  and  pi 
drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxur 
sure ;  so  that  when  he  was  sent  qniesto 
in  the  Jugurthine  war,  Marius  oompl 
in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  service,  < 
given  him  so  soft  and  delicate  a  qnie 
whether  roused  by  the  example,  or  st 
reproach,  of  his  general,  he  behaved  him 
chaiye  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  co 
fering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part 
duty  or  labour,  making  himself  equal  ai 
even  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers,  an 
them  all  by  his  good  oflSces  and  his  i 
that  he  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  the  s 
the  character  of  a  brave  and  skilful  coi 
and  lived  to  drive  Marius  himself,  bac 
proscribed,  into  that  very  province  "vrhe 
been  contemned  by  him  at  first  as  his 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  cono< 
passions  and  purposes,  and  was  so  diffe 
himself  in  different  circumstances,  that  ] 
as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in  one:  no 
ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  victc 
more  bloody  and  cruel  after  it".  In  vra 
tbed  the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so  i 
to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthcu 
contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the  1 
auspices  and  divine  admonitions:  for  vi 
he  carried  always  about  with  him  a  lit 
of  Apollo  taken  from  the  temple  of  Del 
whenever  he  had  resolved  to  give  bat 
to  embrace  it  in  sight  of  the  soldiers, 
the  speedy  confirmation  of  its  proi 
him".      From  an  uninterrupted  course  o 

k  Vix  quidquam  in  Syllc  operibus  clariuB 
quam  quod,  cum  per  trienniura  Cinnanae  M 
partes  Italiam  obaiderent,  neque  illaturum  se 
diasimulavit,  nee  quod  erat  in  manibus  omiait ; 
vitqne  ante  frangendum  hottem,  quam  ul4 
civem.— Veil.  Pat.  ii.24. 

1  Gentis  Patricic  nobilis  fnit ;  famllia  prop 
stincta  majorum  ignavia :  Uteris  Gratis  atqu 
Juxta  atque  doctissimc  eniditus.— {Sallust.  Bell 
Usque  ad  qucstune  sue  omiitia,  vitam  libidi 
lodicrc  artia  amore  inquinatam  perduxit.  Qua| 
Marium  consulem  moleste  tulisse  traditur.  quo 
perrimum  in  Africa  beUum  gerenti,  tarn  delioatu 
•orte  obveniaaet,  &c.  [Val.  Max.  vi.  9 ;  Sallust.  I 
86.] 

">  Ad  simnlanda  negotia  altitude  ingenii  Inc 
[Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurth.  83^]  qn«  tarn  diversa,  tam 
se  oontraria,  si  quis  apud  animum  suum  expendi 
duoe  in  uno  homlne  Syllaa  fuime  crediderit.  [V 
vi.  9.]  Adeo  enim  Sylla  fuit  disBimilis  bellator  s 
ut  dum  vincit  justiasimo  lenior;  post  Victorian 
taerit  cmdelior— ut  in  eodem  homine  dupUcIa  ao 
aimi  animi  conspiceretur  exemplum. — Yell.  Pat.  i 

B  UuoUes  prarlium    oommittere    deatinabat. 
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md  prosperity  he  assumed  the  sarname,  unknowo 
before  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix  or  the  fortunate ; 
tad  voald  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  says 
YcUdiis,  if  his  life  had  ended  with  his  victories^. 
Plioy  calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  firom  the  blood 
ind  oppression  of  his  country ;  for  which  posterity 
voold  tliink  him  more  unfortunate,  even  than 
those  whom  he  had  put  to  death i*.  He  had  one 
fdiictty.  however,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  being  the 
(miy  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the 
aost  barbarous  cruelties  was  extinguished  by  the 
glory  of  his  great  acts.  Cicero,  though  he  had  a 
good  opinion  of  his  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhu- 
manity of  his  victory,  and  never  speaks  of  him 
«ith  respect,  nor  of  his  government  but  as  a 
propo*  tyranny ;  calling  him  a  master  of  three 
iiK»t  pestilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty**. 
He  was  the  first  of  his  family,  whose  dead  body 
wu  burnt:  for  having  ordered  Marius's  remains 
to  be  taken  out  of  Ms  grave,  and  thrown  into  the 
rirer  Anio,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  insult 
apQD  hif  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way  of  burial'. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  made  his  own  epitaph, 
the  som  of  which  vras,  that  no  man  had  ever  gone 
bryood  him,  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt 
to  hif  enemies*. 

Af  soon  as  Sylla  was  dead,  the  old  dissensions, 
that  had  been  smothered  awhile  by  the  terror  of 
his  power,  burst  oat  again  into  a  flame  between 
^  two  fictions,  supported  severally  by  the  two 
eoanla,  Q.  Catnlns  and  M.  Lepidus,  who  were 
*hoUy  opposite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politics. 
Lcpidas  resolved  at  all  adventures  to  rescind  the 
■cti  of  Sylla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians ;  and 
hefao  openly  to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him 
in  that  resolution  :  but  his  attempt,  though  plau- 
•^.  wag  factious  and  unseasonable,  •  tending  to 
ovfrtom  the  present  settlement  of  the  republic, 
which,  after  its  late  wounds  and  loss  of  civil  blood, 
vi&ced  nothing  so  much  as  rest  and  quiet  to  re- 
eoier  a  tolerable  degree  of  strength.  Catulus's 
^tfatr,  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  and  the 
(W  aasertor  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  had 
been  ooodemned  to  die  by  Marius :  the  son,  tJiere- 
^  who  inherited  his  virtues,  as  well  as  principles, 
*od  wag  confirmed  in  them  by  a  resentment  of 
that  injary,  vigorously  opposed  and  effectually 


AfoOiofa  filpnim  Ddptaia  sablatum,  in  conspectu  militum 
twtpltTtti.  onbat,  uti  promiaaa  maturaret.— Val.  Max.  i. 
J:neDf».L33. 

*  Qaod  4|iiUem  usorpanet  Jostlsshne,  d  eondem  et  vin- 
«B«  ct  Tivendi  finem  habafnet.— TeU.  Pat.  iL  27. 

*  Ua^bunhnim  ad  hoc  etvi  Feticis  aibi  cognomen  aa- 
*>^i<— ehtll  ntsnpe  sanguine,  ac  patris  oppugnatione 
•difOtei.  4e.-~FUn.  Hiat.  Nat  vii.  43. 

i  Qoi  trinm  peatiferomm  vitioram,  laxuriv,  avariti«, 

cndrtttatis,  m^^ster  fnJtv— De  Fin.  III.  22 ;  De  Offlo.  U.  8. 

'  Qaad  hand  acio  an    timens  suo  corpori,  primus  e 

f^liiA  Coradija  igne  voluit  cremarL— De  Leg.  11.  22 ; 

»«LJfaLlx.2. 

'Ptetans!i.laBylL 

Ihcleaawlaf  wHivt  in$criftUm  was  found  In  Italy.  In 
^TMT 1723.  sear  Cioero'g  Arpinom,  between  Atlna  and 
^  vfcidi  had  been  dedicated  probably  by  Sylla,  about 
^<tae«f  his  aainnint,  the  sonuune  of  Fetix^  soon  after 
ka  Im  vxcan  and  defeat  of  the  ohiefii,  who  were  In  arms 
at  home:— 
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disappointed  all  the  designs  of  his  colleague ;  who, 
finding  himself  unable  to  gain  his  end  without 
recurring  to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  of 
Gaul,  with  intent  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  sub* 
due  all  opposition  ;  where  the  fame  of  his  levies 
and  military  preparations  gave  such  umbrage  to 
the  senate,  that  they  soon  abrogated  his  command. 
Upon  this  he  came  forward  into  Italy  at  the  bead 
of  a  great  army,  and  having  possessed  himself  of 
Etruria  without  opposition,  marched  in  a  hostile 
manner  towards  the  city,  to  the  demand  of  a 
second  consulship.  He  had  with  him  several  of 
the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  good  wishes  of  all 
the  tribunes,  and  hoped  by  the  authority  of  the 
Marian  cause,  which  was  always  favoured  by  the 
populace*  to  advance  himself  into  Sylla's  place,  and 
usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  Rome.  Catulus  in 
the  mean  time,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  oflipe, 
was  invested  with  proconsular  authority,  and 
charged  vrith  the  defence  of  the  government ;.  and 
Pompey  also,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was 
joined  with  him  in  the  same  commission ;  who, 
having  united  their  forces  before  Lepidus  could 
reach  the  city,  came  to  an  engagement  with  him 
near  the  Milvian  bridge,  within  a  mile  or  two  firom 
the  walls,  where  they  totally  routed  and  dispersed 
his  whole  army.  But  Cisalpine  Gaul  being  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  lieutenant,  M.  Brutus, 
the  father  of  him  who  afterwards  killed  CRsar, 
Pompey  marched  forward  to  reduce  that  province : 
where  Brutus,  after  sustainfAg  a  siege  in  Modena, 
surrendered  himself  into  his  hands ;  but  being 
conducted,  as  he  desired,  by  a  guard  of  horse  to  a 
certain  village  upon  the  Po,  he  was  there  killed  by 
Pompey's  orders.  This  act  was  censured  as  cruel 
and  unjust,  and  Pompey  generally  blamed  for 
killing  a  man  of  the  first  quality,  who  had  sur- 
rendered himself  voluntarily  and  on  the  condition 
of  his  life  :  but  he  acted  probably  by  the  advice  of 
Catulus*  in  laying  hold  of  the  pretext  of  Brutus's 
treason,  to  destroy  a  man  who,  from  his  rank  and 
authority,  might  have  been  a  dangerous  head  to 
the  Marian  party,  and  capable  of  disturbing  that 
aristocracy  which  Sylla  had  established,  and  which 
the  senate  and  all  the  better  sort  were  very  desirous 
to  maintain.  Lepidus  escaped  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  soon  after  of  grief  to  see  his  hopes 
and  fortunes  so  miserably  blasted :  and  thus  ended 
the  civil  war  of  Lepidus,  as  the  Roman  writers  call 
it,  which,  though  but  short-lived,  was  thought 
considerable  enough  by  Sallust  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  history,  of  which  several  frag- 
ments are  still  remaining*. 

As  Cicero  was  returning  from  his  travels  to- 
wards Rome,  full  of  hopes  and  aspiring  thoughts, 
his  ambition  vras  checked,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  by 
the  Delphic  oracle ;  for,  upon  consulting  Apollo 
by  what  means  he  might  arrive  at  the  height  of 
glory,  he  was  answered,  by  making  his  own  genius, 
and  not  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  guide  of  his 
life  ;  upon  which  he  carried  himself  after  his  re- 
tujcp  with  great  caution,  and  was  very  shy  of  pre- 

t  M.  Lepido.  Q.  Catnlo  consulibus,  civile  bellum  pene 
citius-oppressum  est  qoam  inoiperet— fax  illius  motus  ab 
ipso  Syll*  rogo  exarsit.  Cupidus  namque  rerum  novarum 
per  inaolentiam  Lepidus,  acta  tanti  viri  rescindere  parabat* 
neo  immerito.  si  tamen  posset  sine  magna  clade  reipublics» 
&c.— Flor.  ili.  27;  Plutar.  in  Pomp.;  AppiaiK  i.  416; 
SaUust.  Fragment.  Hist.  1.  i;  Val.  Max.vl.2:  Pigh« 
AnnaL  A.  U.  676. 
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tending  to  public  hononrt.  Bat  though  the  rale 
be  very  good,  yet  Cicero  .was  certainly  too  wise, 
and  had  tpent  too  much  of  his  time  with  philoso- 
phers, to  fetch  it  from  an  oracle  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  been  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  many  ages,  and  was  considered  by  all 
men  of  sense  as  a  mere  imposture  *.  But  if  he 
really  went  to  Delphi,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least 
hint  in  any  of  his  writings,  we  must  impute  it  to 
the  same  motive  that  draws  so  many  travellers  at 
this  day  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto ;  the  curio- 
sity of  seeing  a  place  so  celebrated  through  the 
worid  for  its  sanctity  and  riches.  After  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  so  far  from  observing  that 
caution  which  Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  be  freely 
and  forwardly  resumed  his  former  employment 
of  pleading;  and  after  one  year  more  spent  at 
the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  the  dignity  of 
Qusestor. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his 
qusestorship  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian 
Roscius,  whom  a  singular  merit  in  his  art  had  re- 
commended to  the  familiarity  and  friendship  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome  '.  The  cause  was  this :  One 
Fannius  had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave, 
to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  Ot 
a  partnership  in  the  profits,  which  the  slave  should 
acquire  by  acting.  The  slave  was  afterwards  killed, 
and  Roscius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damager, 
and  obtained,  by  a  composition,  a  little  farm  worth 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  particular 
share.    Fannius  also  sued  separately,  and  was  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  gained  as  much  ;  but  pretending  to 
sve  recovered  nothing,  sued  Roscius  for  the  moiety 
of  what  he  had  received.  One  cannot  but  observe 
from  Cicero's  pleading  the  wonderful  esteem  and 
reputation  in  which  Roscius  then  flourished,  of 
whom  he  draws  a  very  amiable  picture. — Has 
Roscius  then,  says  he.  defrauded  his  partner?  Can 
such  a  stain  stick  upon  such  a  man  ?  who,  I  speak 
it  with  confidence,  has  more  integrity  than  skill, 
more  veracity  than  experience :  whom  the  people 
of  Rome  know  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  is  an 
actor ;  and  while  he  makes  the  first  figure  on  the 
stage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  the  senate  for  his 
virtue^.  In  another  place  he  says  of  him,  that  he 
was  such  an  artist,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  fit  to 
come  upon  the  stage  ;  yet  such  a  man,  as  to  seem 
the  only  one  unfit  to  come  upon  it  at  all' :  and  that 
his  action  was  so  perfect  and  admirable,  that  when 
a  man  excelled  in  any  other  profession,   it  was 

Sown  into  a  proverb  to  call  him  a  Roscius  \    His 
ily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have  been  about  thirty 
pounds  sterliog.**   Pliny  computes  his  yearly  profit 


■  Pyrrhi  temporibus  Jam  Apollo  versus  facere  desSerat — 
cur  1^  modo  Jam  oracula  non  eduntur.  non  modo  nostra 
state,  sed  Jun  din.  ut  modo  nihil  pouit  ease  contcmptius  ? 
Quomodo  autom  ista  via  evanuit  ?  an  postquam  homines 
minus  creduli  esae  co  perunt?— De  Div.  it  fi6. 67. 

>  Nee  vulgi  tantum  fiivorem.  venunetiam  prindpum 
fiuniUaritates  amplexua  eat.— Val.  Max.  viii.  7. 

7  Quem  populua  Romanua  meliorem  viram,  quam  hia- 
trionem  eaae  arbitratur ;  qui  ita  digniasimua  eet  aoena. 
propter  artiflcium ;  at  digniaaimua  sit  curis,  propter  aba- 
tineniiam.— Pro  Q.  Roao.  6. 

•  Pro  Quinct.  35. 

»  Ut  in  quo  quiaque  artifido  exceUeret.  ia  in  aoo  genere 
Roadua  diceretur.— De  Orat.  i.  88. 

^  Ut  mercedem  dinmam  de  publico  mille  dcnarios  aolua 
acoeperit^Maerob.  Saturn.  U.  10. 


at  four  thousand  pounds  ' ;  but  Cioero 
it  at  five  thousand.  He  was  generous 
and  a  contemner  of  money  ;  and  a 
raised  an  ample  fortune  from  the  ata 
pains  to  the  public  fbr  maoj  years 
pay :  whence  Uioero  uiges  it  as  incred 
who  in  ten  years  past  might  honestly 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  wlddi  he  refuM 
tempted  to  commit  a  fraud  for  the  ] 
four  hundred  '. 

At  the  time  of  Cicero's  return  firom  i 
reigned  in  the  foram  two  orators  of  no 
great  authority,  Cotta  and  Hortensius 
inflamed  him  with  an  emulation  of  t 
Cotta*s  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety  of  d 
tensius's,  sprightly,  elevated,  and  vn 
by  his  words  and  action ;  who  being  ( 
him  in  age,  about  eight  years  older,  i 
in  his  own  taste  and  manner,  vras  cc 
him  more  particularly  as  his  pattern,  o 
rather,  in  glory  *.  The  business  of  plea 
a  profession  of  all  others  the  most  la 
was  not  mercenary,  nor  undertaken  f 
for  it  was  illegal  to  take  money,  or  to 
a  present  for  it :  but  the  richest,  the  % 
the  noblest  of  Rome  freely  offered  the 
the  service  of  their  citizens,  as  the  coi 
dians  and  protectors  of  the  innocent  and 
This  was  a  constitution  as  old  as  Ro 
assigned  the  patronage  of  the  people  I 
dans  or  senators,  without  fee  or  rew 
succeeding  ages,  whoi,  through  the  av 
nobles,  it  was  become  a  custom  for  a 
make  annual  presents  to  their  patron 
the  body  of  the  citizens  was  made  tri 
were  to  the  senate,  M.  Cincius,  a  tri 
lished  a  law,  prohibiting  all  senators  to 
or  gifts  on  any  account,  and  especially  1 
causes.  In  the  contest  about  this  : 
mentions  a  smart  reply  made  by  the  tr 
Cento,  one  of  the  orators  who  opposed  i 
Cento  asked  him  with  some  scorn,  Wh 
little  Cincius,  that  you  are  making  s 
about  ?  Cincius  replied.  That  you,  Caiu 
for  what  you  use'.  We  must  not  imagin 
that  this  generosity  of  the  great  was  w 
terested,  or  without  any  expectation  of 
brought  the  noblest  wluch  a  liberal  min 

c  H.8.  quingenta  amiua  meritaan  prodatur. 
Nat.  vU.  39. 

<*  Decern  hia  annia  proximia  R.8.  aexagiea  1 
oonaequi  potuit :  noluit.— Pro  R<Mdo,  8. 

*  Duo  turn  exoellebant  oratorea,  qui  me  i 
piditate  inoitarrnt,  Cotta  ct  Hortenslui,  ftc.— 

f  Diserti  igltur  hominla.  et  facile  laborantis 
patriia  eat  moribua,  multorum  cauaaa  ei  noi 
gratuito  defendentia,  benefida  et  patrocinla  Is 
De  Offio.  ii.  19. 

r  Quid  legem  Cinciam  de  donia  et  roimeribi 
vectigalis  Jam  et  atipcndlaria  pleba  esse  Senati 
[LIt.  xxxiv.  4.]  Ciinsurfunt  Patres  legemq 
flagitont,  qua  cavetur  ontiqultus,  ne  quit 
orandam  pecnniam  donumve  acoipiat  [Tacit 
6.]  M.  Cinciua,  quo  die  legem  de  doniieC  mum 
cum  C.  Cento  prodiiaaet.  et  aatia  contumelioM 
Cinciole?  quealaaet;  Ut  emaa,  inquit,  Cai.  a 
— Cic.  de  Orat,  U.  71. 

Tkia  Cindan  law  woa  made  in  the  year  of 
and  recommended  to  the  people,  as  Cioero  tellj 
Pabiua  Bfaximua,  in  the  extremity  of  his  age. 
4.— Vid.  Pigfa.  Aanal.  torn.  U.  p.  218. 


core,  the  frtut  of  praise  and  honour  from  the  public 
Toia  of  their  country :  it  was  the  proper  instrument 
of  tbdr  ambition,  and  the  sure  means  of  advandug 
then  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state :  they  gave 
tbdr  hboors  to  the  people,  and  the  people  repaid 
them  with  the  honours  and  preferments  which  they 
had  the  power  to  bestow :  this  was  a  wise  and 
hippy  constitution,  where,  by  a  necessary  connexion 
between  virtoe  and  honour,  they  served  mutually  to 
prabce  and  perpetuate  each  other ;  where  the  re> 
ward  of  honours  excited  merit,  and  merit  never 
(aikd  to  procure  honours ;  the  only  policy  which 
can  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous. 

Thus  the  three  orators  just  mentionedi  according 
to  the  custom  and  constitution  of  Rome,  were  all 
MveraOy  employed  this  summer  in  sueing  for  the 
(hinnt  offices,  to  which  their  different  age  and 
rank  gave  them  a  right  to  pretend  ;  Cotta  for  the 
coofslship,  Hortensius  the  aedileship,  Cicero  the 
<{vstonlup;  in  which  they  all  succeeded:  and 
Cicero  espedally  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  the 
first  of  all  his  competitors  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frife  of  the  tribes ;  and  in  the  first  year  in  which 
hewascapable  of  it  by  law,  the  thirty-first  of  his  age> 
The  qucftors  were  the  general  receivers  or  trea- 
saren  of  the  republic ;  whose  number  had  been 
gndaafi  J  enlarged  with  the  bounds  and  revenues  of 
the  empiie  fnm  two  to  twenty,  as  it  now  stood 
from  the  last  regulation  of  Sylla.  They  were  sent 
nmoaUy  into  the  several  provinces,  one  with  every 
pnwoDsnJ  or  goremor.  to  whom  they  were  the  next 
ia  aathority,  and  had  the  proper  equipage  of  ma- 
Si^rates,  the  lictors  carrying  the  fuon  before 
theai ;  which  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  them  at 
Kone.  Besides  the  care  of  the  revenues,  it  was 
thrir  hnahiesB  also  to  provide  com  and  all  sorts  of 
puoj  for  the  use  of  the  armies  abroad  and  the 
pehfic  consumption  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  the  legal  ascent  and 
fndatioo  (^  public  honours,  which  gave  an  imme- 
£ate  right  to  the  senate,  and  after  the*  expiration  of 
the  ofiee,  an  actual  admission  into  it  during  life : 
ad  though,  strictly  speaking,  none  were  held  to  be 
owpkte  senators,  till  they  were  enrolled  at  the 
mtlistrwn  in  the  list  of  the  censors  ;  yet  that  was 
oaiy  a  matter  oi  form,  and  what  could  not  be  de. 
BeA  to  them,  unless  for  the  charge  and  notoriety  of 
naoe  oiae,  for  which  every  other  senator  was 
«ju%  liable  to  be  degraded.  These  quiestors, 
therefore,  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  were  the 
Rgalar  and  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of  the 
*aatt,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  five 
^udred :  by  which  excellent  institution  the  way  to 
t^  highest  order  of  the  state  was  laid  open  to  the 
vvfiesBd  industry  of  every  private  citizen ;  and  the 
%«ity  of  this  sovereign  council  maintained  by  a 
"•jwrion  of  members,  whose  distinguished  merit 
Bii  im  recommended  them  to  the  notice  and  fa- 
*•«  of  their  country  ^ 

^Ibevm  qucrtoran  in  primis— cunetls  sufTragiis  po> 
^teKaoanaafaclebai.— In  Pis.  1  ;  Brut.  440. 
^Qtmauia,  primus  grados  honoris  [in  Verr.  Act.  i.  4.j 
'^Aon  Bcauiram,  cujos  bonoribuB  in  ampUMtimo  oon- 
I  ^  «*  >n  aJtJMJmo  grada  dignitatis,  atgue  in  hao  omnium 
^^2™*** »UooBti  mnntis.  [Tost  red. ad  Sen.  1.]  Ita 
^^Niatitt  aanoos  creaTcnrnt,  nt  concilium  scBMtus 
trc^toDcrent  •nnpitemam ;  deligerentur 
te  U  cowillain  ab  nniverao  pernio,  adituaque  in 
I    ^  wnsiam  onUnena  omnium  oivinm  indostric  ao 


The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Octavius  and 
C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  the  first  was  Cicero's  par- 
ticular friend,  a  person  of  singular  humanity  and 
benevolence,  but  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
whom  Cicero  therefore  urges  as  an  example  against 
the  Epicureans,  to  show  that  a  life  supported  by 
innocence  could  not  be  made  miserable  by  pain^. 
The  second  was  a  professed  orator,  or  pleader  at 
the  bar,  where  he  sustained  some  credit,  without 
any  other  accomplishment  of  art  or  nature,  than  a 
certain  purity  and  splendour  of  language,  derived 
from  the  institution  of  a  father  who  was  esteemed 
for  his  eloquence  :  his  action  was  vehement,  with 
so  absurd  a  manner  of  waving  his  body  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  jest  upon 
him,  that  he  had  learnt  to  speak  in  a  boat.  They 
were  both  of  them,  however,  good  magistrates ;  such 
as  the  present  state  of  the  republic  required,  firm 
to  the  interests  of  the  senate,  and  the  late  estab- 
lishment made  by  Sylla,  which  the  tribunes  were 
labouring  by  all  their  arts  to  overthrow.  These 
consuls,  therefore,  were  called  before  the  people  by 
Sidnius,  a  bold  and  factious  tribune,  to  declare 
their  opinion  about  the  revocation  of  Sylla's  acts, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power,  which 
was  now  the  only  question  that  engaged  the  seal 
and  attention  of  the  city :  Curio  spoke  much 
against  it  with  his  usual  vehemence  and  agitation 
of  body ;  while  Octavius  sat  by,  crippled  vrith  the 
gout,  and  wrapt  up  in  plasters  and  ointments: 
when  Curio  had  done,  the  tribune,  a  man  of  a 
humorous  wit,  told  Octavius,  that  he  could  never 
make  amends  to  his  colleague  for  the  service  of  that 
day ;  for  if  he  had  not  taken  such  pains  to  beat 
away  the  fiies,  they  would  certainly  have  devoured 
him '.  But  while  Sicinius  was  pursuing  his  sediti- 
ous practices,  and  using  all  endeavours  to  excite 
the  people  to  some  violence  against  the  senate,  he 
was  killed  by  the  management  of  Curio,  in  a  tumolt 
of  his  own  raising*". 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of 
Cicero's  marriage ;  which  was  celebrated  most  pro- 
bably in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  immediately 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about 

This  account  of  the  manner  of  filling  up  the  senate  is 
oonflnnad  by  many  other  passages  of  Cicero's  works:  for 
example;  when  Cicero  was  elected  edile,  the  next  su- 
perior magistrate  to  the  qucstor,  and  before  bis  entrance 
into  that  office,  he  took  a  Journey  into  Sicily  to  collect 
evidence  against  Verres;  in  the  account  of  which  voyage 
he  says,  that  he  went  at  his  own  charges,  though  a  senator, 
into  that  province,  where  he  had  before  been  qucstor. 
[In  Verr.  i.  6.]  Again ;  when  the  government  of  Cilicia 
was  allotted  to  him,  he  begged  of  young  Curio,  as  he  did  of 
all  his  friends  in  the  senate,  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  pro- 
longed to  him  beyond  the  year.  In  his  absence,  Corio, 
who  before  had  been  only  qucstor,  was  elected  tribune ; 
upon  which  Cicero,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  him  on 
that  promotion,  taking  occasion  to  renew  his  former  re- 
quest, says,  that  he  asked  it  of  him  before,  as  of  a  senator 
of  the  noblest  birth,  and  a  youth  of  the  greatest  interest ; 
but  now  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the  power  to 
grant  him  what  he  asked.— Ep.  Fam.  11.  7. 

k  De  Finib.  ii.  28. 

1  Curio  copla  nonnnlla  verborum,  nullo  alio  bono,  tenuit 
oratorum  locum.  [Brut.  360 ;  it.  323.]  Motus  erat  is,  quem 
C.  Julius  in  perpetuum  notavit,  cum  ex  eo,  in  utramqne 
partem  toUt  corpore  vacillante,  qucsivit.  qnis  loqueretur 
e  lintre— Nunquam,  Inquit,  Ootavi.  ooUegK  tno  gratlam 
referee :  qui  nisi  se  suo  more  Jaotaviaaet,  hodie  te  istic 
muacw  comediasent.— Ibid.  3S4. 

B  Vide fiallust.Frsgm. Hist.  1.  S.  Orat.  Maori;  Pigh. 
Ann.  077' 
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thirty  yean  old :  it  cannot  be  placed  later,  because 
his  danghter  was  married  the  year  before  his 
consulship,  at  the  age  only  of  thirteen ;  though  we 
suppose  her  to  be  bom  this  year  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  which  is  mentioned  to  be  her  birthday". 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  certain  delivered  of  the 
family  and  condition  of  his  wife  Terentia ;  yet  from 
her  name,  her  great  fortune,  and  her  sister  Fabia*s 
being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins***  we  may  conclude 
that  she  was  nobly  descended.  This  year,  there- 
fore, was  particularly  fortunate  to  him,  as  it  brought 
an  increase  not  only  of  issue,  but  of  dignity  into 
his  family,  by  raising  it  from  the  equestrian  to  the 
senatorian  rank ;  and  by  this  early  taste  of  popular 
favour,  gave  him  a  sure  presage  of  his  future  ad- 
vancement  to  the  superior  honours  of  the  republic. 


SECTION    II. 


Thb  provinces  of  the  qusestors  being  distributed 
to  them  always  by  lot,  the  island  of  SicUy  happened 
to  fall  to  Cicero's  share*.  This  was  the  first 
country  which,  after  the  reduction  of  Italy,  became 
a  prey  to  the  power  of  Rome**,  and  was  then 
thought  considerable  enough  to  be  divided  into 
two  provinces  of  Lilybeum  and  Syracuse;  the 
former  of  which  was  allotted  to  Cicero :  for  thoagh 
they  were  both  united  at  this  time  under  one 
prtetor  or  supreme  governor,  S.  Peducsus,  yet 
they  continued  still  to  have  each  of  them  a  dis- 
tinct quaestor  <=.  He  received  this  office  not  as  a 
gift,  but  a  trust ;  and  considered  it,  he  says,  as  a 
public  theatre,  in  whieh  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  turned  upon  him ;  and  that  he  might  act  his 
part  with  the  greater  credit,  resolved  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  it ;  and  to  deny  himself  every 
pleasure,  every  gratification  of  his  appetites,  even 
the  most  innocent  and  natural,  which  could 
obstruct  the  laudable  discharge  of  it'. 

Sicily  was  usually  called  the  granary  of  the 
republic" ;  and  the  quiestor's  chief  employment  in 
it  was  to  supply  com  and  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  city:  but  there  happening  to  be  a  peculiar 
scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  made  the  people  very 
clamorous,  and  gave  the  tribunes  an  opportunity  of 
inflaming  them  the  more  easily,  by  charging  it  to 
the  loss  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  their  being 
left  a  prey  by  that  means  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
great'.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  the  public 
quiet,  to  send  out  large  and  speedy  supplies  from 
Sicily,  by  which  the  island  was  like  to  be  drained ; 
so  that  Cicero  had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what 
was  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without 
being  grievous  at  the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives : 

»  Nonla  Sextil.— Ad  Att.  iv.  I. 

o  Aacon.  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand. 

»  Me  qujettorem  SidliensiB  exoepit  annus.— Brut  440. 

h  Prima  omnium,  id  quod  omamoitum  imperii  eet, 
provincia  est  appellata. — In  Verr.  iii.  1. 

e  Quaestores  utrinsque  provincic,  qui  isto  pnetore 
f  uerunt.— -lb.  4. 

<i  Ita  questor  sum  factus,  ut  mihi  honorem  ilium  non 
solum  datum,  sed  etiam  creditum,  ut  me  quoisturamque 
meam  quasi  in  aliquo  terranun  orbis  theatro  veraari 
existimarem ;  ut  omnia  semper,  que  Juounda  videntur 
esse,  non  modo  hiseztraordinariiB  oupiditatibus,  sed  etiam 
ipsi  naturse  ao  necessitati  denegarem.— In  Verr.  t.  14. 

•  nie  M.  Cato  sapiens,  oellam  pcnariam  reipublicae, 
nutricem  plebis  Romans,  Sioiliam  nominavit.— lb.  U.  2. 

(  Tid.  Orat.  Cottc  in  fragment.  SaUust 


yet  he  managed  the  matter  with  so  naa< 
and  address,  that  he  made  very  great  e: 
without  any  burthen  upon  the  provinc 
great  courtesy  all  the  while  to  the  dc^al 
to  the  merchants,  generosity  to  the 
humanity  to  the  allies ;  and  in  short 
manner  of  good  offices  to  everybody 
he  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  aJ 
ans,  who  decreed  greater  honours  to 
departure,  than  they  had  ever  decree* 
any  of  their  chief  govemors  ' .  I>urii 
deuce  in  the  country,  several  yoang 
quality,  who  served  in  the  army,  havini 
some  great  disorder  and  offence  agaj 
discipline,  ran  away  to  Rome  for  fear  of  p 
where  being  seized  by  the  magistrates 
sent  back  to  be  tried  before  the  prseto 
but  Cicero  undertook  their  defence,  a 
'  for  them  so  well,  that  he  got  them  all 
and  by  that  means  obliged  many  ( 
families  of  the  city. 

In  the  hours  of  leisure  from  his  provii 
he  employed  himself  very  diligently,  as 
do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  studies  ;  i 
the  rule  which  he  constantly  inculcate 
let  one  day  pass  without  some  exerc 
kind :  so  that  on  his  return  from  Sicily 
rical  talents  were,  according  to  his  own 
in  their  full  perfection  and  maturity  ^ 
try  itself,  famous  of  old  for  its  school  of 
might  afford  a  particular  invitation  to 
of  those  studies :  for  the  Sicilians,  as  ] 
being  a  sharp  and  litigious  people,  am 
expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  having  ma 
versies  among  themselves  about  prop< 
required  much  pleading,  were  the  first  vrl 
rules  and  taught  an  art  of  speaking,  of  w 
and  Tysias  were  the  first  professors :  an 
above  all  others,  owes  its  birth  to  liberl 
never  flourish  but  in  a  free  air^. 

Before  he  left  Sicily  he  made  the  tour  of 
to  see  every  thing  in  it  that  was  cu 
especially  the  city  of  Syracuse,  which  1 
made  the  principal  figure  in  its  history, 
first  request  to  the  magistrates,  who  we 
him  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  was  to  ] 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  whose  name  hi 
much  honour  to  it ;  but  to  his  surprise  b< 
that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  nc 
even  denied  that  there  was  any  such  tom 
ing  :  yet  as  he  was  assured  of  it  beyond  al 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  writers,  an 
bered  the  verses  inscribed,  and  that  tli 
sphere  with  a  cylinder  engraved  on  som 
it,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  the 
searching  it    out.     When  they  had   ca 

9  Frumenti  in  summa  caritate  maximum 
miseram :  negotiatoribns  comis,  mercatoribue. 
nicipibns  liberals,  sociis  abetinens,  omnibus 
in  onmi  oflSoio  diligentisslmus :  exoogitati  quid 
Sioulis  honores  in  me  inauditi.— Pro  Plane.  26. 

^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cic. 

'  Jam  Tidebatur  iUnd  in  me,  quioquid  eaeei 
fectum,  et  habere  maturitatem  quandam  suam.- 

^  Cum  Bublatis  in  Sioilia  tyrannis  res  pri^ 
interrallo  Judiciis  repeterentur,  tum  primum, 
acuta  ilia  gens  et  controversa  natura,  artem  o 
SiculosCoracem  et  Tysiam  conscrlpsisse.  [Brut 
una  res  in  omni  libero  populo,  maximeque  i 
tranqnillisque  civitatibus  semper  flAruit,  sem] 
minata  est.— De  Orat.  i.  a 


tbertfore  to  tbe  gmte,  where  the  greatest  number  of 
tbeir  old  sepulchres  ttood,  he  obserred,  in  a  spot 
ovBfrown  with  shrubs  and  briars,  a  small  column, 
vkse  head  just  appeared  above  the  bushes,  with 
the  fignre  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder  upon  it ;  this, 
he  pieKntlj  told  the  company,  was  the  thing  that 
they  were  looking  fbr  ;  and  sending  in  some  men 
to  desr  tbe  ground  of  the  brambles  and  rubbish, 
be  foond  tbe  inscription  also  which  he  expected, 
though  the  latter  part  of  all  the  verses  was  effaced. 
Thu,  sap  he,  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece, 
ud  oooe  likewise  the  most  learned,  had  known 
nothing  of  the  monument  of  its  most  deserving  and 
higeniiHu  dtizen,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  to 
them  by  a  native  of  Arpinnm '.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  year  he  took  leave  of  the  Sicilians  bv  a  kind 
tod  affectionate  speech,  assuring  them  of  his  pro- 
feectiao  in  all  their  affairs  at  Rome ;  in  which  he 
vu  81  good  as  his  word,  and  continued  ever  after 
thdr  constant  patron,  to  the  great  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  province. 

He  came  away  extremdy  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  administration  ;  and  flattering  himself  that  all 
Bone  was  celebrating  his  praises,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple wooki  readily  grant  hun  everything  that  he  de- 
wed ;  in  which  imagination  he  hmded  at  PuteoU,  a 
ttnaderable  port  adjoining  to  Bais,  the  chief  seat 
of  pleasure  m  Italy,  where  there  was  a  perpetual 
raort  of  all  the  rich  and  the  great,  as  well  for  the 
dd^hti  of  its  situation,  as  the  use  of  its  baths  and 
hoc  vaterk  But  here,  as  he  himself  pleasantly  tells 
^  itory,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  first 
fiiad  whom  he  met,  who  asked  him,  how  long  he 
bd  left  Ronae,  and  what  news  there?  When  he 
Mcred,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces,  **  From 
Africaylioppose,'' says  another;  and,  upon  his  reply- 
iagvidi  aome  indignation ,  <*No,  I  come  from  Sidly/' 
ttfaird  who  stood  by,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought 
'■»,  mid  presently,  "How  I  did  you  not  know  that 
Ckm  was  qiuestor  of  Syracuse  ?"  Upon  which, 
pmag  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fell  into  the 
■now  of  the  place,  and  made  himself  one  of  the 
^"■^■y  who  came  to  the  waters.  This  mortifica- 
^  fne  fome  little  check  to  his  ambition,  or  taught 
^nthcrhowto  apply  it  more  successfully ;  anddid 
^  Buregood,  be  says,  tiian  if  he  had  received  all 
the  compliments  that  he  expected ;  for  it  made  him 
nieet,  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  dull  ears,  but 
'y^gyes;  and  that  it  was  his  business  to  keep  him- 
*>tf  atwayi  in  their  sight ;  nor  to  be  so  solicitous 
"w  to  snke  tiiem  hear  of  him,  as  to  make  them 
Kf  him :  so  that  from  this  moment  he  resolved  to 
*4dosc  to  the  forum,  and  to  live  perpetually  in 
I?*  "^  ^  ^^  •  ™*'  ^  suffer  eiUier  his  porter 
^  ™  ^***P  to  hinder  any  man's  access  to  him". 

At  hai  retura  to  Rome,  he  found  the  consul,  L. 
r^^  employing  all  his  power  to  repel  the  at- 
y»  ^  a  turbulent  tribune,  L.  Quinctius,  who 
^*  manner  of  speaking  peculiariy  adapted  to 
'■•e  ^  multitude,  and  was  perpetually  exerting 
^tepmiMdethem  to  reverse  Sylla's  acts".  These 
^^we  odious  to  aQ  who  affected  popularity, 
^■■fly  to  the  tribunes,  who  could  not  brook,  with 
■■F  JOeace,  the  diminution  of  their  ancient  power ; 
^^  pv^deat  men  were  desirous  to  support  them, 
l^^hett  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  and  firm 

>  Pro  Plancio.  26. 
potettata  prcdltos,  turn  ad  In- 

moltitadinis  aocommodatoi.— Pro 

^»-.  n«tard».inL«mU. 


settlement  of  the  republic.  The  tribune  Sicinius 
made  the  first  attack  upon  them  soon  after  Sylla's 
death,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrel ;  which,  instead 
of  quenching,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  so  that  C. 
Cotta,  one  of  the  next  consuls,  a  man  of  moderate 
principles  and  obnoxious  to  neither  party,  made  it 
his  business  to  mitigate  these  heats,  by  mediating 
between  the  senate  and  the  tribunes,  and  remitting  a 
part  of  the  restraint  that  Sylla  had  laid  upon  them, 
so  far  as  to  restore  them  to  a  capacity  of  holding 
the  superior  magistracies.  But  a  partial  restitution 
could  not  satisfy  them;  they  were  as  clamorous 
still  as  ever,  and  thought  it  a  treachery  to  be  quiet, 
till  they  had  recovered  their  whole  rights  :  for  which 
purpose,  Quinctius  was  now  imitating  his  predeces- 
sor Sicinius,  and  exciting  the  populace  to  do  them- 
selves justice  against  their  oppressors,  nor  suffer 
their  power  and  liberties  to  be  extorted  from  them 
by  the  nobles.  But  the  vigour  of  Lucullus  pre- 
vented him  from  gaining  any  forther  advantage,  or 
making  any  impression  this  year  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peaces 

C.  Verres,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  more  hereafter,  was  now  also  prstor  of  the 
city,  or  the  supreme  administrator  of  justice ;  whose 
decrees  were  not  restrained  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  but  formed  usually  upon  the  principles  of  com- 
mon equity ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  greater  liberty 
of  doing  what  is  right,  gives  a  greater  latitude 
withal  of  doing  wrong ;  and  the  power  was  never 
in  worse  hands,  or  more  corruptly  administered, 
than  by  Verres :  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  Italy, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  a  law-suit  at  Rome,  but  knew, 
that  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Roman  people 
were  determined  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
whore'. 

There  was  a  very  extraordinary  commission 
granted  this  year  to  M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the 
triumvir ;  the  inspection  and  command  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  a  boundless  power, 
as  Cicero  calls  iti,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  plundering  the  provinces,  and  committing  all 
kinds  of  outrage  on  the  allies.  He  invaded  Crete 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  on  purpose  to  en- 
slave it ;  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that 
he  carried  more  fetters  with  him  than  arms'.  But 
he  met  with  the  fate  that  he  deserved :  for  the 
Cretans  totally  routed  him  in  a  naval  engagement, 
and  returned  triumphant  into  their  ports,  with  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  hanging  on  their  masts. 
Antonius  died  soon  after  this  disgrace,  infamous 
in  his  character,  nor  in  any  respect  a  better  man, 
says  Asconius,  than  his  son*.    But  Metellus  made 

o  Nfd  forte  C.  Cotta,  ex  factione  media  consul,  allter 
qoam  metu  Jura  qncdam  tribnnis  plebia  reatituit;  at 
quanquam  L.  Bioinins  primus  da  poteatate  trlbunlcia  loqul 
aosna,  mnasitantibua  vobU  cironmTentoo  erat.— Lucullus 
snperioreannoquantisanlmUiieritinL.  QulncUom,  vidis- 
tia.— Vide  Sallust.  Hiat.  Fragment.  L  3.  Orat.  Macri  Li- 
cinil ;  Pint  In  Lucnll. 

p  Ut  nemo  tarn  msticanus  homo,  Romam  ex  olio  man^ 
cipio  vadimonii  oauaa  venerit,  quin  aolrei  Jura  omnia 
pnetoris  urbani  nntn  atque  arbitrio  Chelidonif  meretri- 
cul«  gubemari.— In  Verr.  v.  13. 

q  M.  Antonii  infinitmn  illod  imperium.— lb.  U.  3. 

'  Primus  invaait  inanlam  M.  Antonius,  cum  ingenti 
quidem  Tlotorias  tpe  atqne  flduda,  adeo  ut  pluroa  oatenaa 
bi  navibua,  qnam  arma  poriaret. — ^Flor.  lit  7- 

»  Antonium.cum  multa  contra  aociorum  aalutem,  mnlta 
contra  utilitatem  prorinciarum  et  faoeret  et  oogitarat,  in 
mediia  ejus  ii^uriis  et  onpiditatibna  mora  oppreoait.— In 
Verr.  iU.  91. 
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the  Cretans  pay  dear  for  their  triumph,  by  the  entire 
conquest  of  their  country  ;  in  which  war,  as  Florus 
fays,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  Romans  were 
the  aggressors;  and  though  they  charged  the  Cretans 
with  favouring  Mithridates,  yet  their  real  motive 
was  the  desire  of  conquering  so  noble  an  island*. 

Mithridates  also  had  now  renewed  the  war  against 
Rome ;  encouraged  to  it  by  the  diversion  which 
Sertorins  was  giving  at  the  same  time  in  Spain  to 
their  best  troops  and  ablest  generals,  Metellus  and 
Pompey :  so  that  Lucullus,  who  on  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted 
to  him,  obtained  with  it,  of  course,  the  command  of 
this  war.  But  while  their  arms  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  different  extremities  of  the  empire, 
an  ugly  disturbance  broke  out  at  home,  which, 
though  contemptible  enough  in  its  origin,  began  in 
a  short  time  to  spread  terror  and  consternation 
through  all  Italy.  It  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gla- 
diators, scarce  above  thirty  at  the  first,  who  broke 
out  of  their  school  at  Capua,  and  having  seized  a 
quantity  of  arms,  and  drawn  a  number  of  slaves 
idter  them,  posted  themselves  on  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
here  they  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  praetor 
Clodius  Glaber,  with  a  good  body  of  regular  troops ; 
but  forcing  their  way  Uirough  them  with  sword  in 
hand,  they  assaulted  and  took  his  camp,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Campania.  From  this 
success  their  numbers  presently  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  just  army  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men :  with 
which  they  made  head  against  the  Roman  legions, 
and  sustained  a  vigorous  war  for  three  years,  in  the 
very  bowels  of  Italy ;  where  they  defeated  several 
commanders  of  consular  and  pnetorian  rank  ;  and, 
puffed  up  with  their  victories,  began  to  taik  of 
attacking  Rome.  But  M.  Crassus  the  prstor,  to 
whom  ^e  war  was  committed,  having  gathered 
about  him  all  the  forces  which  were  near  home, 
chastised  their  insolence,  and  drove  them  before  him 
to  the  extremity  of  Rhegium,  where,  for  want  of 
vessels  to  make  their  escape,  the  greatest  part  was 
destroyed,  and  among  them,  their  general  Sparta- 
cus,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  at  the  head  of  his 
desperate  troops".  This  was  called  the  servile  war, 
for  which  Crassus  had  the  honour  of  an  ovation  ; 
it  being  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  republic 
to  grant  a  fiili  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  slaves  : 
but  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  a  triumph, 
Crassus  procured  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  to 
authorise  him  to  wear  the  laurel  crown,  which  was 
the  proper  ornament  of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle  was 
of  the  ovation*. 

The  Sertorian  war  happened  to  be  finished  also, 
fortunately  near  the  same  time.  The  author  of  it, 
Sertorius,  was  bred  under  C.  Marius,  with  whom 
he  had  served  in  all  his  wars,  with  a  singular  repu- 
tation, not  only  of  martial  virtue,  but  of  justice 
and  clemency :  for  though  he  was  firm  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  he  always  disliked  and  opposed  their 
cruelty,  and  advised  a  more  temperate  use  of  their 
power.  After  the  death  of  Cinna,  he  fell  into  Sylla's 
hands,  along  with  the  consul  Scipio,  when  the 
army  abandoned  them :  Sylla  dismissed  him  with 
life,  on  the  account,  perhaps,  of  his  known  mode- 

*■  Greticum  bellnm,  si  vera  volumui  niMcere,  not  feoimos 
■Ola  vincendi  nobilem  insulam  cupidltate.— Flor.Ui.7. 

«  Vide  Flor.  Hi.  20. 

*  Plut.  in  Craas.— Crasse,  quid  est,  quod  oonfeoto  formi- 
dolodssifflo  bello.  coronam  illam  lauream  tibi  tantopere 
deoeml  volueris  ?— In  Fiaon.  24. 


ration ;  yet  taking  him  to  be  an  ntter  e 
cause,  he  soon  after  proscribed  and  dj 
the  necessity  of  seeking  his  safety  in  ft 
tries.  After  several  attempts  on  Afri 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  be  found 
in  Spain,  whither  all  who  fled  from  Sy 
resorted  to  him,  of  whom  he  formed  a  si 
gave  laws  to  the  whole  province.  Here. 
credit  and  address,  he  raised  a  force 
sustain  a  war  of  eight  years  against  the 
of  the  republic ;  and  to  make  it  a  quest 
Rome  or  Spain  should  possess  the  er 
world.  Q.  Metellus,  an  old  experienced 
was  sent  against  him  singly  at  first,  but 
baffled  and  circumvented  by  his  saperia 
dexterity,  that  the  people  of  Rome  wc 
send  their  favourite  Pompey  to  his  assi 
the  best  troops  of  the  empire.  Sert 
tained  his  ground  against  them  boti 
many  engagements,  in  which  he  genera 
equal,  often  superior,  was  basely  murdc 
vate  feast,  by  the  treachery  of  Perpema 
the  next  to  him  in  command,  was  en^ 
glory,  and  wanted  to  usurp  his  power 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  been  pneU 
where  he  took  up  arms  with  the  consul 
reverse  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and  recall  thi 
Marians,  and  after  their  defeat  carried 
part  of  their  troops  to  the  support  of 
but  instead  of  gaining  what  he  expecte 
torius's  death,  he  ruined  the  cause,  of  v 
made  himself  the  chief,  and  put  an  e 
that  was  wholly  supported  by  the  reput 
general ;  for  the  revolted  provinces  pre 
mitted ;  and  the  army  having  no  confide 
new  leader,  was  easily  broken  and  dis] 
Perpema  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Pompey  is  celebrated  on  this  occac 
act  of  great  prudence  and  generosity 
Perpema,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life 
make  some  important  discoverictf ,  and 
his  hands  all  Sertorius* s  papers,  in  i 
several  letters  from  the  principal  senatoi 
pressing  him  to  bring  his  army  into  I 
sake  of  overturning  the  present  govei 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  witho 
them,  and  Perpema  to  be  killed  witl 
him*.  He  knew,  that  the  best  way  of 
discontents  of  the  city,  where  faction  ^ 
tually  at  work  to  disturb  the  public  qui 
ease  people  of  those  fears  which  a  consc 

7  Sylla  et  oonsulem,  ut  prediximus,  ex) 
Sertoriom,  proh  quanti  mox  belli  facem !  et 
dimidt  inoolomes.— VelL  Pat  li.  25  29. 

Jam  Africc,  Jam  Balearibus  insolis  fortune 
miMusque  in  ooeanum— tandem  Hispantan 
fiatls  tanto  ho«ti  nno  imperatore  resistere  res 
potuit:  additus  Metello  Cn.  Pompeins.  Hi 
diu,  et  ancipiti  semper  aoie  attrivere:  nee 
bello,  quam  suorum  scelero,  et  insidilB,  &> 
—Flor.  ilL  22. 

Ula  in  tantum  SertoHum  armisextuUt,  ut  p< 
nium  dijudlcari  non  potuerit,  Hispanis,  R( 
armls  plua  emet  roboris,  et  uter  populus  alte 
foret.— VelL  Pat.  ii.  90. 

A  M.  Perpema  et  alHs  oonjuratfs  conrivic 
est,  octavo  ducatus  Bui  anno;  ma^ua  dux, 
duos  imperatores,  Porapeium  et  Metellum, 
frequentius  victor.— Epit.  LIv.  96.  Vide  etiam  I 
Sertorio  et  Pomp. ;  Appian.  p.  418. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. ;  Appian.  423. 
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goflt  wonki  suggest,  rtther  than  push  thein  to  the 
Becesntj  of  seeking  their  flccarity  from  a  change  of 
8&irf,aod  the  overthrow  of  the  state*.  As  he 
)  Rtuned  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  Tictorioos 
inn  J,  he  happened  to  fall  in  luckily  with  the  re- 
mlof  of  those  fugitives  who,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Spartacus,  had  escaped  from  Crassus,  and 
vera  malmg  their  way  in  a  hody  towards  the  Alps, 
whom  he  intercepted  and  entirely  cut  off  to  the 
Qomher  of  five  thousand ;  and  in  a  letter  upon  it 
to  the  Koate,  said,  that  Crassus  indeed  had  defeat- 
d  the  gladiators,  but  that  he  had  plucked  up  the 
«v  bj  the  roots  ^.  Cicero,  likewise,  from  a  par- 
tidlar  dislike  to  Crassus,  affected  in  his  public 
fpeecbes  to  give  Pompey  the  honour  of  finishing 
this  w,  declaring,  that  the  very  fiune  of  his  coming 
bid  broken  the  force  of  it,  and  his  presence  extin- 
juiihedit^ 

For  this  victory  in  Spain,  Pompey  obtained  a 
Meond  triampb,  while  he  was  still  only  a  private 
dtiKD,  and  of  the  equestrian  rank  :  but  the  next 
kj  he  took  possession  of  the  consulship,  to  which 
k  had  been  elected  in  his  absence  ;  and,  as  if  he 
hid  been  bom  to  command,  made  his  first  entry 
into  the  senate  in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it. 
He  VIS  not  yet  full  thir^-six  years  old,  but  the 
MBite,  by  a  decree,  dispensed  with  the  incapacity 
«f  hisage  and  absence ;  and  qualified  him  to  hold  the 
kifhest  magistracy,  before  he  was  capable  by  law  of 
pctflufing  even  to  the  lowest ;  and,  by  his  authority, 
M.  CiasBUi  was  elected  also  for  his  coUeague^. 

CnsBm'i  father  and  dder  brother  lost  their  lives 
n  the  massacres  of  Marius  and  Cinna ;  but  he 
binuelf  escaped  into  Spain,  and  lay  there  concealed 
till  Sylla's  return  to  Italy,  whither  he  presently 
roorted  to  him,  in  hopes  to  revenge  the  ruin  of 
his  foctones  and  &mily  on  the  opposite  faction. 
As  he  ms  attached  to  Sylla's  cause  both  by  interest 
tsd  inclination,  so  he  was  much  considered  in  it ; 
od  being  eitremely  greedy  and  rapacious,  made 
ueof  iD  his  credit  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plun- 
^  of  the  enemy,  and  the  purchase  of  confiscated 
e^«t»,  which  Cicero  calls  his  harvest  By  these 
Bi'^hoib  he  raised  an  immense  wealth,  com^^uted 
'^  Bsoy  millions,  gathered  from  the  spoils  and 
<=>lBiiities  of  his  country.  He  used  to  say,  that 
*>  Bwi  could  be  reckoned  rich,  who  was  not  able 
lOBuiiifiin  an  army  out  of  his  own  rents'.  And 
if  the  accoonts  of  antiquity  be  true,  the  number 
cf  hi*  afanres  was  scarce  ii^erior  to  that  of  a  full 
"»j ;  which,  instead  of  being  a  burthen,  made 

*  h  tuto  rirhnn  numcro,  magna  multitude  eat  eonim, 
^  pof4er  metmn  ponae  peccatorum  auorum  conacli, 
*"«  laatoa  eooTcrdooesque  retpublics  qu«runt.— Pro 

^  Rat  in  Pioaip. 

'  Qaod  bdhmi  expectatione  POmpeii  attenuatum  atque 
Jin-iiiiitniu  CM;  adrentu  soblatum  et  aepultmn.  [Pro 
H  IhaSL  ll.y-Q,ni  etiam  aCTvitfa  virtute  victoriaque 
■^•■Jwt— Pro  Sext.  31. 

*  FoBpdiu  hoc  quoqiie  triomplio,  adbuc  Eqnes  Ro- 
^■•f  ante  4i«m  quam  cousulatum  iniret.  carm  urbem 
*^"«»w«*^Tdl.  Pat.  a  30. 

^^*^tuirinfnlare,  qoam  ut  ex  8.  C.  legibus  solutus, 
^^naefiecet,  quam  ullmn  alfom  magfatratum  per 
^*»»we  Ucoiawt?  Quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut 
J*®  B<P»e»Ramaniw  8.  C.  trlomphoret  ?— Pro  Leg.  Man. 
^i^PhitMch.  in  Fmap. 

'^■nSyOuii  temporta  meaacm.— Parad.  vl.  2. 

**ia le anifiemnt,  cum  diceres,  neroinera  ease  divi- 
•"^^^eurcitium  alere  ponet  auis  frnctibus.— lb.  I. 


one  part  of  his  revenue ;  being  all  trained  to  some 
useful  art  or  profession,  which  enabled  them  not 
only  to  support  themselves,  but  to  bring  a  share  of 
profit  to  their  master.  Among  the  other  trades  in 
his  family,  he  is  said  to  have  had  above  five  hun- 
dred masons  and  architects  constantly  employed  in 
building  or  repairing  the  houses  of  the  city*.  He 
had  contracted  an  early  envy  to  Pompey,  for  his 
superior  credit  both  with  Sylla  and  the  people ; 
which  was  still  aggravated  by  Pompey's  late  attempt 
to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  ending  the  servile  war : 
but  finding  himself  wholly  unequal  to  his  rival  in 
military  fame,  he  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of 
peace  and  eloquence,  in  which  he  obtained  tlie 
character  of  a  good  speaker  ;  and  by  his  easy  and 
familiar  address,  and  a  readiness  to  assist  all  who 
wanted  either  his  protection  or  his  money,  acquired 
a  great  authority  in  all  the  public  affairs ;  so  that 
Pompey  was  glad  to  embrace  and  oblige  him,  by 
taking  him  for  his  partner  in  the  consulship. 

Five  years  were  now  almost  elapsed,  since  Cicero's 
election  to  the  quaestorship ;  which  was  the  proper 
interval  prescribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold 
the  next  office  of  tribune  or  sedile ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  these  in  his  way 
to  the  superior  dignities :  he  chose,  therefore,  to 
drop  the  tribunate,  as  being  stripped  of  its  ancient 
power  by  the  late  ordinance  of  Sylla,  and  began  to 
make  interest  for  the  ledileship,  while  Hortensius 
at  the  same  time  was  sueing  for  the  consulship. 
He  had  employed  all  this  interval  in  a  close  attend- 
ance on  the  forum,  and  a  perpetual  coarse  of 
pleading',  which  greatly  advanced  his  interest  in 
the  city ;  especially  when  it  was  observed  that  he 
strictly  complied  with  the  law,  by  refusing  not  only 
to  take  fees,  but  to  accept  even  any  presents,  in 
which  the  generality  of  patrons  were  less  scrupu- 
lous^. Yet  all  his  orations  within  this  period  are 
lost;  of  which  number  were  those  fDr  M.  Tullius 
and  L.  Varenus,  mentioned  by  Quintillian  and 
Priscian,  as  extant  in  their  time. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  improved  and  per- 
fected his  action  by  the  instructions  of  Roscios  and 
^sopus ;  the  two  most  accomplished  actors  in 
that,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  age,  the  one  in  comedy, 
the  other  in  tragedy'.  He  had  a  great  esteem  in- 
deed for  them  both,  and  admired  the  uncommon 
perfection  of  their  art:  but  though  he  conde- 
scended to  treat  them  as  friends,  he  would  have 
disdained  to  use  them  as  masters.  He  had  formed 
himself  upon  a  nobler  plan,  drawn  his  rules  of 
action  from  nature  and  philosophy,  and  his  prac- 
tice from  the  roost  perfect  speakers  then  living  in 
the  world  ;  and  declares  the  theatre  to  be  an  im- 
proper school  for  the  institution  of  an  orator,  as 
teaching  gestures  too  minute  and  unmanly,  and 
labouring  more  about  the  expression  of  words,  than 
of  things^;  nay,  he  laughs  sometimes  at  Horten- 

'  Plutarch,  in  Crass. 

f  Cum  igitur  easem  In  plurimia  cau8is.et  In  principibus 
patnmia  quinquennitmi  fere  veraatus.— Brut.  p.  440. 

i>  Plutarch.  In  Cicer.  l  Ibid. 

k  Quia  neget  opus  eme  oratori  In  hoc  oratorio  motu, 
statuque  Roaoil  gestum  ?— tamen  nemo  auaacrit  atudioala 
dicendi  adolescentibua  in  geatu  discendo  hiatrionum  more 
elaborare.— De  Orat.  I.  59 ;  Vide  Tuao.  Diap.  iv.  25. 

Omnes  antem  hoa  motus  subaequi  debet  geatua ;  non  hlc, 
verba  exprimens,  acenicua,  eed  univeraam  rem  et  aen- 
tentiam :  non  demonstratione,  eed  signiflcatione  declarans. 
laterum  inflectione  hac  focti  ac  virili,  non  ab  acena  «^ 
histrionibus.— lb.  iii.  59. 
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•iuB  for  an  action  too  foppish  and  theatrical^  who 
used  to  be  rallied  on  that  very  account  by  the 
other  pleaderi  with  the  title  of  the  player ;  i o  that, 
in  the  cause  of  P.  Sylla,  Torquatus,  a  free  speaker 
on  the  other  side,  ealled  him,  by  way  of  ridicule, 
Dion3r8ia,  an  actress  of  those  times,  in  gpreat  request 
for  her  dancing"*.  Yet  Hortensius  himself  was  so 
far  from  borrowing  his  manner  from  the  stage,  that 
the  stage  borrow^  from  him ;  and  the  two  cele- 
brated actors  just  mentioned,  Roscius  and  .£sopus, 
are  said  to  have  attended  all  the  trials  in  which  he 
pleaded,  in  order  to  perfect  the  action  of  the 
theatre  by  that  of  the  forum;  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  the  more  natural  method  of  the  two,  that 
they  who  act  in  feigned  life  should  take  their 
pattern  frt>m  the  true ;  not  those  who  represent 
the  true,  copy  from  that  which  is  feigned".  We 
are  told,  howerer,  by  others,  what  does  not  seem 
wholly  improbable,  that  Cicero  used  to  divert  him- 
self sometimes  with  Roscius,  and  make  it  an  ex- 
ercise, or  trial  of  skill  between  them,  which  could 
express  the  same  passion  the  most  yariously,  the 
one  by  words,  the  other  by  gestures**. 

As  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of 
business  and  ambition,  so  he  omitted  none  of  the 
usual  arts  of  recommending  himself  to  popular 
favour,  and  facilitating  his  advancement  to  the 
superior  honours.  He  thought  it  absurd,  that 
when  every  little  artificer  knew  the  name  and 
use  of  all  his  tools,  a  statesman  should  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  men,  who  were  the  proper  in- 
struments with  which  he  was  to  work :  he  made 
it  his  business  therefore  to  learn  the  name,  *the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  every  eminent  citizen ; 
what  estate,  what  friends,  what  neighbours  he 
had ;  and  could  readily  point  out  their  several 
houses,  as  he  travelled  through  Italy'.  This 
knowledge,  which  is  useful  in  all  popular  govern- 
ments, was  peculiariy  necessary  at  Rome ;  where 
the  people,  having  much  to  give,  expected  to  be 
much  courted ;  and  where  their  high  spirits  and 
privileges  placed  them  as  much  alMve  the  rank 
of  all  other  citizens,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  re- 
public exceeded  that  of  all  other  states  ;  so  that 
every  man,  who  aspired  to  any  public  dignity, 
kept  a  slave  or  two  in  his  family,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  was  to  learn  the  names  and  know  the  per- 
sons of  every  citizen  at  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
whisper  them  to  his  master,  as  he  passed  through 
.  the  streets,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  salute  them 
all  familiarly,  and  shake  hands  with  them,  as  his 
particular  acquaintance  4. 

1  Putamus— Patronum  tuum  ccrviculam  Jactaturum. 
—In  Vcrr.  lU.  19. 

»  L.  Torquatus,  subagreeti  homo  f  ngenio  et  infestlro-^ 
non  Jam  hUtrionem  ilium  diceret,  sed  gesticolarUun, 
DionyHiamque  cum  notiwimc  saltatriculc  nomine  appel- 
laret.— Aul.  GeU.  I.  5. 

B  Genus  hoc  totum  oratores,  qui  sunt  veritatls  ipslus 
actores,  reliquenmt ;  imitatores  autem  VMitatls,  hbtri- 
one«.  i*ocupavcrunt.— At  sine  dubio  in  omni  re  vlncit  imi- 
tationera  vcritaa.— De  Orat.  ili.  66. 

o  Satis  constat,  contendere  oum  cum  ipso  histrione  so- 
lltum,  utnun  ille  sepius  eandem  sententiam  variis  ges- 
tibuB  efficcret,  nn  ipse  per  eloquontia;  ooplam  sermone 
diverso  pronunclaret. — Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10. 
P  PluUrcb.  in  Cie.         1  Vide  De  Petitione  Consulat.  xi. 
Mercemur  servum,  qui  dictet  nomina:  hpvum 
Qui  fodiat  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
Ponigere.    Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  illc  Velina : 
CuUibct  hic  fasces  dabit.  &c.— lloR.  Epist.  i.  H. 


Plutarch  says,  that  the  use  of  these  nc 
was  contrary  to  the  laws ;  and  that  Ci 
reason,  in  sueing  for  the  public  ofRtxs^ 
employ  any  of  them,  but  took  all  tiiat  ti 
himself'.  But  that  notion  is  fuilj  o 
Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  Murena, 
absurd  rigour  of  Cato's  stoical  principle 
inconsistency  with  common  life,  fix>ni  tl 
cumstanoe  of  his  having  a  nomenclatc 
do  you  mean,''  says  he,  *'  by  keeping  a 
tor .'  The  thing  itself  is  a  mere  cheat : 
your  duty  to  call  the  citizens  by  their  1 
a  shame  for  your  slave  to  know  them  1 

yourself. ^Why  do  you  not  speak  to  t 

he  has  whispered  you .'  Or,  after  he 
pered,  why  do  you  salute  them,  as  if 
them  yourself  ?  Or,  when  yoa  have  g 
election,  why  do  you  grow  careless  abo 
them  at  all .'  AU  this,  if  examined  by  I 
social  life,  is  right ;  but  if  by  the  prece] 
philosophy,  very  wicked"."  As  for  Cice 
whatever  pains  he  is  said  to  have  tali 
way,  it  appears  from  several  passages  in 
that  he  constantly  had  a  nomencUtor  a 
on  all  public  occasions*. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
age  for  holding  the  sdileship,  which  wi 
public  preferment  that  was  properly  calle 
tracy,  the  qusstorship  being  an  office  on 
of  trust,  without  any  jurisd^tion  in  the  < 
sediles  had*.  These  sdiles,  as  well  as  aJ 
nor  officers,  were  chosen  by  the  people 
their  tribes  ;  a  manner  of  electing  of  al 
free  and  popular:  in  which  Cicero  waj 
sdile,  as  he  was  before  elected  qnesti 
unanimous  suffirage  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
to  all  his  competitors^. 

There  were  originally  but  two  sedile 
from  the  body  of  the  people  on  pretence 
the  tribunes  of  a  share  of  their  trouble,,  wl 
duty,  from  which  the  name  itself  was  dei 
to  take  care  of  the  edifices  of  the  city,  and  '• 
the  markets,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
the  shows  and  games,  which  were  publicly 
on  the  festivals  of  their  gods*.  The  sen 
wards,  taking  an  opportunity  when  the  pe 
in  good  humour,  prevailed  to  have  two  moi 
from  their  order  and  of  superior  rank,  call 
sediles,  from  the  arm-chair  of  ivory  in  w] 
sat* :  but  the  tribunes  presently  repented 
concession,  and  forced  the  senate  to  cons 
these  new  sediles  should  be  chosen  indifTerei 

'  Plutarch,  in  Cato. 

*  Pro  Murena,  36. 

*  Ut  nemo  nulliua  ordinis  homo  nomencUt 
fucrit,  qui  mihl  obriam  non  renerit.— Ad  Att.  b 

n  This  iKill  explain  what  Cicero  mj»  above  of 
entering  upon  the  consulship,  at  an  age,  when  1 
capable  even  of  the  lowest  magistracy.— Bui 
strictly  speaking,  the  cdUeship  was  the  first  w 
called  a  magistracy;  yet  Cioero  hlmielf,  and  al 
writers,  give  the  same  title  also  to  the  tribu 
qusratorship. 

»  Me  cum  qucstorcm  in  primis,  apdilem  priorem 
suffrages  populus  llomanus  faciebat.— In  Piaon.  I 

^  Dionys.  UaL  vi.  411. 

*      dabit,  oripietque  curule 

Cui  Tolet  importunusebur.— HoR.  Ep.  i.  6. 
Bigna  qu«>que  in  wlla  nosaem  fonnata  curuli 
Et  totum  Numidc  sculptile  dentis  opiu. 

Ovro,  deP( 
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Uie  patridan  or  plebeian  funilies^.  But  whatever 
^Smod  there  might  be  at  first  between  the 
I  cvole  and  plebeian  aediles,  their  province  and 
ntlwntf  aeem  in  later  times  to  be  the  same,  with- 
out any  diitiQction  but  what  was  nominal ;  and  the 
tvo  who  were  chosen  the  first,  were  probably  called 
tlie  cumle  sediles,  as  we  find  Cicero  to  be  now 
ttjkiL  This  magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in 
tlie  Moate,  or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking, 
next  after  the  consols  and  prstors ;  and  was  the 
firrt  that  qualified  a  man  to  have  a  picture  or  statue 
of  himself,  and  consequentiy  ennobled  his  family* : 
for  it  was  from  the  number  of  these  statues  of 
lacerton,  who  had  borne  cnrule  offices,  that  the 
faffiUks  <k  Rome  were  esteemed  the  more  or  less 
DoUe. 

After  Cicero's  election  to  the  aedileship,  but 
before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  undertook 
tiie&med  prosecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late  prtetor 
of  Sualy,  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of  injus- 
tioe,  npine,  and  cmelty,  during  his  triennial  govem- 
BCBt  of  that  island.  And  since  this  was  one  of  the 
■emorable  transactions  of  his  Ufe,  and  for  which 
he  is  greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  it  will  be  neces- 
■ry  to  give  a  distinct  and  particular  relation  of  it. 

The  public  administration  was  at  this  time,  in 
every  branch  of  it,  most  infamously  corrupt :  the 
great,  fihanstrd  by  their  luxury  and  vices,  made 
M  other  use  of  their  governments,  than  to  enrich 
tbeaselveB  by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces : 
thdr  bosmeas  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
tbey  ought  purchase  offices  at  home,  and  to  plun- 
der the  aUies,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  dtisens. 
The  oppressed  in  the  meanwhile  found  it  in  vain 
to  nek  rdief  at  Rome,  where  there  was  none  who 
cared  cither  to  impeach  or  to  condemn  a  noble 
criauaal;  the  deeinfm  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
of  ncn  of  the  same  condition,  who  were  usually 
in^ohed  in  the  same  crimes,  and  openly  prosti- 
Med  their  judgment  on  these  occasions  for  favour 
or  a  bribe.  This  had  raised  a  general  discontent 
tboigh  the  empire,  with  a  particular  disgust  to 
that  change  made  by  Sylla,  of  transferring  the  right 
o'ja&atare  from  the  equestrian  to  the  senatorian 
order,  which  the  people  vrere  now  impatient  to  get 
rermed :  the  prosecution  therefore  of  Verres  was 
both  seasonable  and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to 
r^  some  dieck  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobi- 
lity, as  well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  distressed 
idiJKts. 

All  the  dties  of  Sicily  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
Beat,  ocepdng  Syracuse  and  Messana ;  for  these 
t^  being  the  most  considerable  of  the  province, 
Vcmi  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correspon- 
denee  with  them.  Syracuse  was  the  place  of  his 
*<»da>ee,  and  Messana  the  repository  of  his  plun- 
^«  whence  be  exported  it  all  to  Italy :  and  though 
^  voaki  treat  even  these  on  certain  occasions  very 
if^^ririly,  yet  in  some  flagrant  instances  of  his 
'^nt,  that  he  ought  ease  lumsclf  o(  a  part  of  the 
^.  he  used  to  oblige  them  with  a  share  of  the 
•pJd' :  so  that  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by  favour, 

'Ur.Ttadfin. 

*  AaUqatonm  in  seiuta  sententlc  dicendc  locnm— Jus 
^=>*nii  *d  neoioriani,  poeteritatemque  prodendam. — In 

*  Kt^,  tnquM  ajiqula,  donavit  popfolo  Syracuaanolstam 
Ac— InVerr.U.  18. 

taomm  MUutriz  wseleruin.  Ubidlnum  testis, 
receptrtx,Ac.— In  Verr.  ill.  8.  it.  11. 


he  held  them  generally  at  his  devotion ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  government,  procured  ample  testi- 
monials from  them  both  in  praise  of  his  administra- 
tion. All  the  other  towns  were  zealous  and  active 
in  the  prosecution,  and,  by  a  common  petition  to 
Cicero,  implored  him  to  undertake  the  management 
of  it ;  to  which  he  consented,  out  of  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  had  borne  to  them  as  quaestor, 
and  his  promise  made  at  parting,  of  his  protection 
in  all  their  affairs.  Verres,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome, 
the  Sdpios  and  the  M^elli,  and  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  who  was  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and 
usually  styled  the  king  of  the  forum  ^ ;  yet  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  cause,  instead  of  discouraging,  did  but 
animate  Cicero  the  more,  by  the  greater  glory  of 
the  victory. 

He  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,  than 
an  unexpected  rival  started  up,  one  Q.  CkcUIus,  a 
Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  qusstor  to  Verres ; 
and,  by  a  pretence  of  personal  injuries  received  fh)m 
him,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes, 
claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  task  of  accusing 
him,  or  at  least  to  bear  a  joint  share  in  it.  But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  secret  friend, 
employed  by  Verres  himself  to  get  the  cause  into 
his  luoids  in  order  to  betray  it :  his  pretensions, 
however,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind 
of  process  called  divination,  on  account  of  its  being 
wholly  conjectural,  in  which  the  judges,  without 
the  help  of  witnesses,  were  to  divine,  as  it  were, 
what  was  fit  to  be  done :  but  in  the  first  hearing 
Cicero  easily  shook  off  this  weak  antagonist,  rallying 
his  character  and  pretensions  with  a  great  deal  <^ 
wit  and  humour,  and  showing,  "  that  the  proper 
patron  of  such  a  cause  could  not  be  one  who  offered 
himself  forwardly,  but  who  was  drawn  to  it  unwil- 
Ungly  from  the  mere  sense  of  his  duty ;  one  whom 
the  prosecutors  desired,  and  the  crinunal  dreaded ; 
one  qualified  by  his  innocence,  as  well  as  experience, 
to  sustain  it  with  credit ;  and  whom  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors  pointed  out  and  preferred  to  it" 
In  this  speech,  after  opening  the  reasons  why,  con- 
trary  to  his  former  practice,  and  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself,  of  dedicating  his  labours 
to  the  defence  of  the  distressed,  he  now  appeared 
as  an  accuser,  he  adds :  *'  the  provinces  are  utterly 
undone;  the  allies  and  tributaries  so  miserably 
oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even  the  hopes  of 
redress,  and  seek  only  some  comfort  in  their  ruin : 
those,  who  would  have  the  trials  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  complain,  that  there  are  no 
men  of  reputation  to  undertake  impeachments,  no 
severity  in  the  judges :  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the 
meanwhile,  though  labouring  under  many  other 
grievances,  yet  desire  nothing  so  ardently,  as  the 
ancient  discipline  and  gravity  of  trials.  For  the 
want  of  trials,  the  tribunician  power  is  called  for 
again ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials,  a  new  order  of  judges 
is  demanded  ;  for  the  scandalous  behaviour  of 
judges,  the  authority  of  the  censors,  hated  before  as 
too  rigid,  is  now  desired  and  grown  popular.  In 
this  license  of  profligate  criminals,  in  the  daily  com- 
plaints  of  the  Roman  people,  the  infSamy  of  trials, 
the  disgrace  of  the  whole  senatorian  order,  as  I 
thought  it  the  only  remedy  to  these  mischiefs,  for 
men  of  abilities  and  integrity  to  undertake  the  cause 

b  In  foro  ob  eloquentlam  r^e  oauaarum.— Aaoon.  At* 
gum.  in  Divinat. 
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of  the  republic  and  the  laws,  so  I  was  induced  the 
more  readily,  out  of  regard  to  our  common  safety, 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  that  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  seemed  the  most  to  stand  in  need 
ofit^" 

This  previous  point  being  settled  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  a  hundred  and  ten  days  were  granted  to 
him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence ;  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support 
the  indictment.  He  was  aware,  that  all  Verres's 
art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to 
tire  out  the  prosecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the 
public  resentment :  so  that  for  the  greater  dispatch 
he  took  along  with  him  his  cousin,  L.  Cicero,  to 
ease  him  of  a  part  of  the  trouble,  and  finished  his 
progress  through  the  island  in  less  than  half  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  him'. 

In  all  the  journeys  of  this  kind,  the  prosecutor^! 
charges  used  to  be  publicly  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince, or  the  cities  concerned  in  the  impeachment : 
but  Cicero,  to  show  his  contempt  of  money,  and 
disinterestedness  in  the  cause,  resolved  to  put  the 
island  to  no  charge  on  his  account ;  and  in  all  the 
places  to  which  he  came,  took  up  hia  quarters  with 
his  particular  friends  and  acquaintance  in  a  private 
manner,  and  at  his  own  expense*. 

The  Sicilians  received  him  everywhere  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  his  uncommon  generosity,  and 
the  pains  which  he  was  taking  in  their  service: 
but  at  Syracuse  he  met  with  some  little  affronts 
fi'om  the  influence  of  the  pnetor  Metellus,  who 
employed  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  inquiries, 
and  discourage  the  people  from  giving  him  in  for- 
mation.  He  was  invited  however  by  the  magis- 
trates with  great  respect  into  their  senate,  where 
after  he  had  expostulated  with  them  a  little  for  the 
gilt  statue  of  Verres,  which  stood  there  before  his 
face,  and  the  testimonial  which  they  had  sent  to 
Rome  in  his  favour ;  they  excused  themselves  to 
him  in  their  speeches,  and  alleged,  that  what  they 
had  been  induced  to  do  on  that  occasion  was  the 
effect  of  force  and  fear,  obtained  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  few,  against  the  general  inclination ;  and  to 
convince  him  of  their  sincerity,  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  authentic  accounts  of  many  robberies 
and  injuries  which  their  own  city  had  suffered  from 
Verres  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  province. 
As  soon  as  Cicero  retired,  they  declared  his  cousin 
Lucius  the  public  guest  and  friend  of  the  dty,  for 
having  signified  the  same  good  will  towards  them, 
which  Cicero  himself  had  always  done ;  and.  by  a 
second  decree,  revoked  the  public  praises  which 
they  had  before  given  to  Verres.  Here  Cicero's 
old  antagonist,  Caecilius,  appealed  against  them  to 
the  praetor :  which  provoked  the  populace  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Cicero  could  hardly  restrain  them 
from  doing  him  violence :  the  prsetor  dismissed 
the  senate,  and  declared  their  act  to  be  irregular, 
and  would  not  suffer  a  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to 
Cicero ;  whom  he  reproached  at  the  same  time  for 
betraying  the  dignity  of  Rome,  by  submitting  not 


c  Divinnt.  3. 

«<  Ego  Bidliam  totam  qoinquaginta  diebus  sic  obil.— In 
Verr.  Act.  i.  2. 

^  In  Siciliam  sum  inquirendi  causa  profectuK,  quo  in 
negotio— ad  hospftes  meos,  ac  necessarios,  cau8»  com- 
munis defensor  diverti  potius,  quam  ad  cos.  qui  a  me  con- 
ailium  petivlssent.  Nemini  meus  adventus  labori  aut 
■umptui,  neque  publico ncque privatim  fuit.— In  Vcrr.  i.  6. 


only  to  speak  in  a  foreign  senate,  bat  i 
language,  and  to  talk  Greek  among 
But  Cicero  answered  him  with  such 
resolution,  urging  the  sanction  of  tlie  la 
penalty  of  contemning  them,  that  the 
forced  at  last  to  let  him  carry  awaj  all  tl 
and  records  which  he  required'. 

But  the  city  of  Messana  continaed  < 
the  last,  and  firm  to  its  engagements  w 
so  that  when  Cicero  came  thither,  1 
no  compliments  from  the  magistratet 
of  refreshments  or  quarters ;  bat  was  1 
for  himself,  and  to  be  taken  care  of 
friends.  An  indignity,  he  says,  which 
been  offered  before  to  a  senator  of  Ro 
there  was  not  a  king  or  city  upon  eartl 
not  proud  to  invite  and  accommodate  ^ 
ing.  But  he  mortified  them  for  it  sevi 
trial,  and  threatened  to  call  them  to 
before  the  senate,  as  for  an  affront  to 
order  ^.  After  he  had  finished  his  I 
Sicily,  having  reason  to  apprehend  somt 
returning  home  by  land,  not  only  from  t 
who  infested  all  those  roads,  but  from 
and  contrivance  of  Verres,  he  chose  to 
by  sea,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  to  the  sor] 
adversaries,  much  sooner  than  he  was 
and  full  chaiged  with  most  manifest 
Verres's  guilt. 

On  his  return  he  found,  what  he  st 
strong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  afiaii 
arts  of  delay  which  interest  or  money 
cure^,  with  design  to  throw  it  off  at  le 
next  year,  when  Hortensius  and  Metelli 
be  consuls,  and  Metellus*s  brother  a  f 
whose  united  authority  the  prosecution  m 
be  baffled :  and  they  had  already  carried  i 
so  fiiir,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  I 
the  current  year  to  go  Uiroagh  the  can 
ordinary  forms.  This  put  Cicero  upon  i 
ject,  of  shortening  the  method  of  the  pr 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  issue  at  any  rate 
present  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  assei 

'  Ait  indignum  faeinus  esse,  quod  ego  in  sei 
verba  fedssem :  qnodquidem  i4>ad  Gnecos  Gri 
esaem,  id  ferri  nullo  modo  posse.— In  Verr.  i' 
ib.  63,  63.  64. 

Valerius  Bfaximus  nys,  tbat  the  Roman  i 
wa«  anciently  so  Jealous  of  the  honour  of  th 
that  they  never  gave  an  answer  to  foreigners  bu 
and  obliged  the  Greeks  theniselTes  to  speak 
ways  by  an  interpreter,  not  only  in  Rome,  bu 
and  Asia ;  in  order  to  inculcate  a  reverence  foi 
tongue  through  aU  naUons.  [Lib.  ii.  S.]  But  th 
discipline  had  long  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  • 
guage  had  obtained  such  a  vogue  in  Rome  itw 
the  great  and  noble  were  obliged  not  only  to 
ambitious  everywhere  to  speak  it. 

f  Vide  in  Verr.  iv.  6S,  63, 64,  65. 

b  Ecquie  oivitas  est— Rex  denique  eoquis  est, 
torem  populi  Romani  tecto  ac  domo  non  inritot 
Verr.  iv.  11. 

i  Non  ego  a  Vibone  Voliam  parrulo  navigio  ii 
vnruin  pnedonum,  ac  tua  tela  venissem— omni 
festinatio  fuit  cum  pcrloulo  capitis.— In  Verr.  ii 
Ascon.  Argum.  in  Divinat. 

^  Reperio,  Judiccs,  hec  ab  tstis  consilia  inita 
tuta,  nt  quacunquc  opus  csset  ratione  res  ita  due 
apud  M.  Metellum  pnetorem  causa  diceretur.— In 

I  Cicero  summo  consilio  videtur  fai  Verrem  vi 
here  tcmpora  dicendi  maluiase,  quam  in  eiim  sn 
orat  Q.  llorten8iuH  conmil  futuru8,incid(>re.— Qui 
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wen  like  to  be  equal  jadges".  Instead  therefore 
of  fpending  anj  time  in  speaking,  or  employing 
lus  doqaenoe,  as  usoal,  in  enforcing  and  aggra- 
Ystiog  tLe  sereral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  resolved 
to  60  nothing  more  than  produce  his  witnesses, 
sad  oi!er  them  to  be  interrogated:  where  the 
Doreltj  of  the  thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
fuiU  whidi  appeared  at  once  from  the  very  recital 
of  the  depositions,  so  confounded  Hortensius,  that 
lie  hui  nothing  to  say  for  his  client ;  who,  despair- 
ing of  all  defence,  snbmitted,  without  expecting  the 
sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile". 

Prom  this  account  it  appears,  that  of  the  seven 
oceDent  orations,  which  now  remain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  trial,  the  first  two  only  were  spoken, 
the  one  called  the  Divination,  the  other  the  first 
•r^on,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  preface 
'0  the  whole  cause :  the  other  five  were  published 
.  afterwards,  as  they  were  prepared  and  intended  to 
t« spoken,  if  Verrea  had  made  a  regular  defence : 
ft  as  this  was  the  only  cause  in  which  Cicero  had 
ja  been  engaged,  or  ever  designed  to  be  engaged 
as  an  accuser,  so  be  was  willing  to  leave  tl^se 
ontions  as  a  specimm  of  his  abilities  in  that  way, 
lad  the  pattern  of  a  just  and  diligent  impeachment 
of  a  great  and  corrupt  magistrate  °. 

In  the  first  contest  with  Csecilius  he  estimates 
thedam^es  of  the  Sicilians  at  above  eight  hundred 
thoasand  pounds';  but  this  was  a  computation 
It  Isi^  before  he  was  distinctly  informed  of  the 
fxt» :  for  after  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  and  seen 
what  the  proofs  actually  amounted  to,  he  charges 
thea  at  somewhat  less  dian  half  that  sum^:  and 
though  the  law  in  tiiese  causes  gave  double  damages. 
Jit  no  more  seems  to  have  been  aUowed  in  this 
than  the  single  sum;  which  gave  occasion,  as 
Plitarch  intimates,  to  a  suspicion  of  some  corrup- 
tion or  connivance  in  Cicero,  for  suffering  so  great 
an  abatement  of  the  fine :  but  if  there  was  any 
abttement  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  made  by 
die  consent  of  aU  parties,  out  of  regard  perhaps  to 
Verm's  sabmiaaion,  and  shortening  the  trouble  of 
tht  prosecutors :  for  it  is  certain,  Uiat  so  far  from 
kanag  any  imputation  of  that  sort  upon  Cicero, 
it  highly  raised  the  reputation  both  of  his  abilities 
and  integrity,  as  of  one,  whom  neither  money  could 
brfte,  nw  power  terrify  from  prosecuting  a  public 
opptejsM  ;  and  the  Sicilians  ever  after  retained  the 
highest  sense  of  his  services,  and  on  all  occasions 
Ratified  the  utmost  seal  for  his  person  and  in- 
terests. 

From  the  conclusion  of  these  orations  we  may 
o^werfe,  that  Cicero's  vigour  in  this  cause  had 
^nvQ  upon  him  the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  no- 


*  Mihi  certmn  eat  non  committere,  ut  in  hac  cauM 
^•tor  iwbb  oonflflimnque  muietitr.--Act  1. 18. 

■Fadsm  boo~<it  utar  testflras  statim.— Ibid.— Sad 
^atammodo  cKaret  testes— et  eosHortenslo  interrogandos 
^-  ^aa  arte  ita  cat  fatigatus  HorteiMiufl,  nt  nihil, 
eaataquoddlceret,  inTcniret:  ipae  etiam  Verrea,  deape- 
>^  patnefnio,  ma  sponte  disoederet  in  exillum.— Argum. 
AwnaiaAct.1. 

*  b  orteria  orattoniboa  defenmr  futonu,  aoeusationis 
^riaai  hi*  libria,  qui  Verrlnarum  nomine  nuncupantur, 
"■powre  decrerlt ;  et— in  ana  causa  vim  hujus  artis  et 
•**ia«*i«  demonstrare.— Asoon.  Argum.  in  Lib,  et  in 
Tot, 

'  QnoBomine  aba  te,  C.  Verrea,  aestartium  millies  ex 
Nerepeto— Dirin.  in  C«cil.  5. 

<  DWraus  C.  Verrem— quadringraitiea  sesterttum  ox 
*«H*  oootia  leges  abstuUa^.— Act.  i.  18. 


bility:  which  was  so  far  however  from  moving 
him,  that  in  open  defiance  of  it  he  declares,  **  that 
the  noblea  were  natural  enemies  to  the  virtue  and 
industry  of  all  new  men ;  and,  as  if  they  were  of 
another  race  and  species,  could  never  be  reconciled 
or  induced  to  fisvour  them,  by  any  observance  or 
good  offices  whatsoever ;  that  for  his  part  there- 
fore, like  many  others  before  him,  he  would  pursue 
his  own  course,  and  make  bis  way  to  the  favour  of 
the  people,  and  the  honours  of  the  state,  by  his 
diligence  and  faithful  services,  without  regarding 
the  quarrels  to  which  he  might  expose  himself. — 
That  if  in  this  trial  the  judges  did  not  answer  the 
good  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  them,  he 
was  resolved  to  prosecute,  not  only  those  who  were 
actually  guilty  of  corruption,  but  those  too  who 
were  privy  to  it :  and  if  any  should  be  so  audacious, 
aa  to  attempt  by  power  or  artifice  to  influence  the 
bench,  and  screen  the  criminal,  he  would  call  him 
to  answer  for  it  before  the  people,  and  show  himself 
more  vigorous  in  pursuing  him,  than  he  had  been 
even  in  prosecuting  Verres'.*' 

But  before  I  dismiss  the  cause  of  Verres,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  account  of 
some  of  his  principal  crimes,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  clearer  notion  of  the  usual  method  of 
governing  provinces,  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
those  frequent  impeachments  and  puUic  trials, 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory :  for  though  few  of  their  governors  ever  came 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  Verres's  iniquity,  yet 
the  greatest  part  were  guilty  in  some  degree  of 
every  kind  of  oppression  with  which  Verres  him- 
self was  charged.  This  Cicero  frequently  intimates 
in  his  pleading,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  con- 
demning him  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  and  to 
prevent  such  practices  from  growing  too  general 
to  be  controlled*. 

The  accusation  was  divided  into  four  heads ;  1. 
of  corruption  in  judging  causes ;  2.  of  extortion  in 
collecting  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  republic ; 
3.  of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their  statues  and 
wrought  plate,  which  was  his  peculiar  taste ;  4.  of 
illegal  and  tyrannical  punishments.  I  shall  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  each  from  the  great  number 
that  Cicero  has  collected,  which  yet,  as  he  tells  us, 
was  but  a  small  extract  from  an  infinitely  greater, 
of  which  Verres  had  been  actually  guilty. 

There  was  not  an  estate  in  Sicily,  of  any  con- 
siderable value,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  will 
for  twenty  years  past,  where  Verres  had  not  his 
emissaries  at  work  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  title,  or 
some  omission  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the 
testator,  as  a  ground  of  extorting  money  from  the 
heir.  Dio  of  Halesa,  a  man  of  eminent  quality, 
was  in  quiet  possession  of  a  great  inheritance,  left 
to  him  by  the  will  of  a  relation,  who  had  enjoined 
him  to  erect  certain  statues  in  the  square  of  the 
city,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  estate  to 
the  Erycinian  Venus.  The  statues  were  erected 
according  to  the  will ;  yet  Verres,  having  found 

r  Proinde  siqni  aunt,  qui  in  hoc  reo  aut  potcntes,  aut 
audaces,  aut  artifices  ad  oomunpendum  Judicium  Telint 
esse,  ita  aintparati.utdisoeptanto  populo  Romano  mecum 
sibi  rem  videant  futuram.  *c.— In  Verr.  v,  71. 

•  Quid  igitur  dicet  ?  fccisse  alios.— Sunt  quedam  om^ 
nino  in  te  slngularia— qusdam  tibi  cum  multiscommunia. 
Ergo  omittam  tuos  peculatus,  ut  ob  Jus  dicendum  peou- 
nias  acoeptas— qu»  forsitan  alii  quoque  feoerint,  Ac— lb. 
iii.  88. 
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■ome  little  pretence  for  CATilling,  suborned  an 
obtcnre  Sicilian,  one  of  his  own  inifbrmers,  to  ine 
for  the  estate  in  the  name  of  Venos ;  and  when  the 
cause  was  brought  before  him,  forced  Dio  to  com* 
pound  with  him  for  about  nine  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  yield  to  him  also  a  famous  breed  of  mares, 
with  aU  the  yaluable  plate  and  furniture  of  his 
house  *. 

Sopater,  an  eminent  citixen  of  Halicise,  had 
been  accused  before  the  late  prvtor,  C.  Sacerdos, 
of  a  capital  crime,  of  which  he  was  honourably 
acquitted :  but  whenVerres  sacceeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  prosecutors  renewed  their  charge,  and 
brought  him  to  a  second  trial  before  their  new 
prKtor ;  to  which  Sopater,  trusting  to  his  inno- 
cence and  the  judgment  of  Sacerdos,  readily  sub- 
mitted without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  After 
one  hearing  the  cause  was  adjourned,  when  Timar- 
chides,  the  freedman  and  principal  agent  of  Verres, 
came  to  Sopater,  and  admonished  hun  as  a  friend, 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  and  his  former  absolution,  for  that  his 
adversaries  had  resolved  to  offer  money  to  the 
prstor,  who  would  rather  take  it  for  saving,  than 
destroying  a  criminal,  and  was  unwilling  likewise 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor.  Sopater, 
surprised  at  this  intimation,  and  not  knowing  what 
answer  to  make,  promised  to  consider  of  it ;  but 
declared  himself  unable  to  advance  any  large  sum. 
Upon  consulting  his  friends,  they  all  advised  him 
to  take  the  hint,  and  make  up  the  matter  ;  so  that 
in  a  second  meeting  with  Timarchides,  after 
aUeging  his  particular  want  of  money,  he  com- 
pounded the  affair  for  about  seven  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  paid  down  upon  the  spot".  He  now 
took  all  his  trouble  to  be  over :  but  after  another 
hearing,  the  cause  was  still  adjourned ;  and  Timar- 
chides came  again  to  let  him  know  that  his  accusers 
had  offered  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  he  had 
given,  and  advised  him,  if  he  was  wise,  to  consider 
well  what  he  had  to  do.  But  Sopater,  provoked 
by  a  proceeding  so  impudent,  had  not  the  patience 
even  to  hear  "Hmarchides,  but  flatly  told  him  that 
they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  no  more.  AU  his  friends  were  of  the 
same  mind,  imagining,  that  whatever  Verres  himself 
might  intend  to  do,  he  would  not  be  able  to  draw 
the  other  judges  into  it,  being  aU  men  of  the  first 
figure  in  Syracuse,  who  had  judged  the  same  cause 
already  vrith  the  late  pnetor,  and  acquitted  Sopater. 
When  the  third  hearing  came  on,  Verres  ordered 
Petilius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  one  of  the 
bench,  to  go  and  hear  a  private  cause,  which  was 
appointed  for  that  day,  and  of  which  he  was  like- 
wise the  judge.  Petilius  refused,  alleging  that  the 
rest  of  his  assessors  would  be  engaged  in  the 
present  triaL  But  Verres  declared,  that  they 
might  all  go  with  him  too  if  they  pleased,  for  he 
did  not  desire  to  detain  them ;  upon  which  they 
all  presently  withdrew,  some  to  sit  as  judges,  and 

*  Hie  est  Dto— de  quo  multis  primariis  viris  testibut 
■atisfactum  est,  II.  8.  undccies  numeratom  erne,  ut  earn 
catuam.  in  qua  ne  tenuinima  qufdem  Busploio  pomet  c»e, 
Isto  cognoscente  obtinerot :  prcterea  grcges  nobilissima- 
rum  equarum  abadot:  argenti  vcstisque  straguls  domi 
quod  fuorit  esse  direptum.— In  Verr.  H.  7. 

•  Poet  ad  amico*  retullt.  Qui  cum  ei  fuisscnt  auctores 
rcdimends  salutis,  ad  Timarcbidem  venit.  Expositis 
suis  dIffloultatibuB.  hominera  ad  H.  8.  Izxx.  perducit, 
eamquo  oi  peouniam  numotit.— lb.  11.  26. 


some  to  serve  their  friends  in  the  ol 
Minncius,  Sopater's  advocate,  seeing 
thus  cleared,  took  it  for  granted  thAt  V< 
not  proceed  in  the  trial  that  day,  snd 
out  of  the  court  along  with  the  rest  ;  w 
called  him  back,  and  ordered  him  to 
the  defence  of  his  client.  <*  Defend  1 
he  ;  **  before  whom  ?"  "  Before  me 
Verres.  **  if  you  think  me  worthy  to  ti 
Greek  and  Sicilian."  *' I  do  not  disa 
worthiness,"  says  Minucius,  **  but  wis  fa 
your  assessors  were  present,  who  ax 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  cause. ' 
I  tell  you,"  says  Verres,  "for  they 
present."  "  No  more  can  I,"  replied  '. 
**  for  Petilius  begged  of  me  also  to  g 
with  him  upon  the  other  trial."  And  wj 
with  many  threats  required  him  to  8ta.]r 
lutely  refused  to  act,  since  the  bench  was 
and  so  left  the  court  together  with  all  t 
Sopater's  friends.  This  somewhat  dis 
Verres  ;  but  after  he  had  been  whispen 
times  by  his  clerk  Timarchides,  he  co 
Sopater  to  speak  what  he  had  to  say  ii 
defence.  Sopater  implored  him  by  all 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  till  the  rest  of  t 
could  be  present :  but  Verres  called  fbi 
nesses,  and  after  he  had  heard  one  or  twc 
in  a  summary  way,  without  their  bein^  int 
by  any  one,  put  an  end  to  the  trial,  and  c< 
the  criminal*. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  Verre 
gains,  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  considerabi 
for  there  was  not  a  magistracy  of  any  k 
disposed  of  either  by  lot  or  a  free  vote, 
did  not  arbitrarily  sell  to  the  best  bidd 
priesthood  of  Jupiter  at  Syracuse  was  of  t 
the  most  honourable :  the  method  of  elec 
it  was  to  choose  three  by  a  general  vote  oui 
several  classes  of  the  citizens,  whose  nai 
afterwards  cast  into  an  urn,  and  the  first 
that  was  drawn  out  obtained  the  pri 
Verres  had  sold  it  to  Theomnastus,  and 
him  to  be  named  in  the  first  instance  an 
three ;  but  as  the  remaining  part  was  to  tn 
by  lot,  people  were  in  great  expectation  to 
he  would  manage  that  which  was  not  so 
his  power.  He  commanded,  therefore,  in 
place,  that  Theomnastus  should  be  declare 
without  casting  lots ;  but  when  the  Syr 
remonstrated  against  it  as  contrary  to  their 
and  the  law,  he  called  for  the  law,  which 
that  as  many  lots  should  be  made  as  tht 
persons  nominated,  and  that  he  whose  nai 
out  the  first,  should  be  the  priest.  H 
them,  ''how  many  were  nominated;"  theyai 
•*  three."  "  And  what  more  then,"  says 
required  by  the  law,  than  that  three  lots  al 
cast,  and  one  of  them  drawn  out.'" 
answered,  "  Nothing  :"  upon  which  he  pi 
ordered  three  lots,  with  Tbeomnastus's  nac 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  cast  into  the  urn, 
by  drawing  out  any  one,  the  election  was 
mined  in  bis  favour^. 

>  Turn  reponte  Iste  testes  citari  Jubet.  Dicit 
alter  breviter.  Nihil  interrogatur.  Prcoo,dlxii«c 
clat.  Iste,  properans  de  sella,  exiluit :  hominem  i 
tern,  a  C.  Sacerdote  absolutum,  Indicta  causa,  de  » 
scribe,  medicU  haruspidsquecondemnavlt.— In  Ve 

r  Numquid  igitur  oportet  nisi  tres  sortesooujic 
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Hie  teDtk  of  the  corn  of  all  the  conquered  towns 
b  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Romans,  as  it  had  for- 
neriy  done  to  their  own  princes,  and  was  always 
gathoed  in  kind  and  sent  to  Rome :  but  as  this 
wM  not  loiBcient  for  the  public  use,  the  prstors 
bad  an  appointment  also  of  money  from  the  trea- 
suy  to  purchase  such  farther  stores  as  were  neoes- 
uryfor  the  current  year.  Now  the  manner  of 
collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the 
titlies  was  settled  by  an  old  law  of  King  Hiero, 
tbe  most  moderate  and  equitable  of  all  their 
loeiait  tyrants :  but  Verres,  by  a  strange  sort  of 
edict,  ordered,  that  the  owner  should  pay  what- 
erer  the  collector  demanded ;  but  if  he  exacted 
oBore  than  his  due,  that  he  should  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  eight  times  the  value*.  By  this  edict  he 
threw  the  property,  as  it  were,  of  the  island  into 
tbe  power  of  his  officers,  to  whom  he  had  formed 
oit  the  tithes;  who,  in  virtue  of  the  new  law, 
idsd  into  their  hands  the  whole  crop  of  every 
towB,  and  obliged  the  owners  to  give  them  whatever 
absre  of  it,  or  compodtion  in  money,  they  thought 
fit ;  and  if  any  renued,  they  not  only  plundered 
tbea  of  all  their  goods,  but  even  tortured  their  per- 
Hos,  till  they  had  forced  them  to  a  compliance*. 
By  this  means  Verres,  having  gathered  a  sufficient 
qaaatity  of  com  from  the  very  tithes  to  supply  the 
nil  demands  of  Rome,  put  the  whole  money,  that 
be  had  received  firom  the  treasury,  into  his 
own  podtet^ ;  and  used  to  brag,  that  he  had  got 
em^  from  this  nngk  article  to  screen  him  from 
uy  impeachment :  uid  not  without  reason ;  since 
ose  of  his  clerks,  who  had  the  management  of  this 
eon-money,  was  proved  to  have  got  above  ten 
thoosand  pounds  from  the  very  fees  which  were 
allowed  for  collecting  it".  The  poor  husbandmen, 
is  the  mean  time,  having  no  remedy,  were  forced 
to  ran  away  from  their  houses,  and  desert  the 
tdh^  of  &  ground  ;  so  that  from  the  registers, 
«bich  were  punctually  kept  in  every  town,  of  all 
the  oeenpiers  of  arable  lands  in  the  island,  it 
appeared,  that  during  the  three  years'  government 
of  VcfRs,  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 
bad  entirely  deserted  their  fiurms,  and  left  their 
hodi  oncaltivated'. 

Apnomoa,  a  man  of  infamous  life  and  character, 
wthe  principal  fanner  of  the  tithes:  who,  when 
'cproaehed  with  the  cruelty  of  his  exactions,  made 
BO  acnple  to  own,  that  the  chief  share  of  the  gain 
««  placed  to  the  account  of  the  prvtor.  These 
■w^were  charged  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 

^ad'  Nihil.  Coojici  jubet  tres,  in  qoibna  omnibus 
uiVwnenetnooiaD  Theommuti.  Fit  clamor  maximu»— 
iU  Jorit  innd  Moerdotivm  ampllasimum  per  hano  ratio- 
■ai  Tk«0mmatto  dator.— In  Verr.  U.  51 . 

« T«ta  HlennJca  lege  r^Jeota  et  repadiata— edioturo. 
*^^f«»,  atidite  pnrolarum ;  qoantum  decumaniu  edi- 
^^K  aniQRm  sibi  decom*  dare  oportere,  ut  tantum 
uMBrdecvnano  dare  cogeretur— Ac— lb.  iii.  10. 

'  ApwminB  veplt.  omae  instrumentum  diripuit,  faml- 
^  aUaxit,  pecoe  abegit— hominem  oorr*pi  et  iuspendi 
»  tootoMtro,  Ac.— lb.  23. 

J«m  vero  ab  itto  amn«ra  lUam  ex  erario  peooniam, 
¥■■  biiopatiiit  civitattboB  pro  frimiento  dari,  luorlfac* 

'  T«  ex  peconla  pabUoa  H.  6.  tredeoiee  scribam  tnum 
gadwitoocmnabatnUwo  fateare.  reliquam  tibi  ullam 
*J"*«nan  potaa  eve  ?— lb.  80. 

^prtnemto  ager— ducentoe  qnlnquaglnta  aretores 
■**»  l»inio  anno  pnetnne  turn.    Quid  tertio  anno  ?  Oc- 
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Verres  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  by  one 
Rubrius,  who  offered  a  wager  and  trial  upon  the 
proof  of  them  ;  but  Verres,  without  showing  any 
concern  or  emotion  at  it,  privately  took  care  to 
hush  up  the  matter,  and  prevent  the  dispute  from 
proceeding  any  farther*. 

The  same  wager  was  offered  a  second  time,  and 
in  the  same  public  manner,  by  one  Scandilius,  who 
loudly  demanded  judges  to  decide  it:  to  which 
Verres,  not  being  able  to  appease  the  clamour  of 
the  man,  was  forced  to  consent,  and  named  them 
presently  out  of  his  own  band,  Cornelius  his  physi- 
cian, Volusius  his  soothsayer,  and  Valerius  his  crier ; 
to  whom  he  usually  referred  all  disputes,  in  which 
he  had  any  interest.  Scandilius  insisted  to  have 
them  named  out  of  the  magistrates  of  Sicily,  or  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  Rome  :  but  Verres 
declared,  that  he  would  not  trust  a  cause,  in  which 
his  own  reputation  was  at  stake,  to  any  but  his  own 
friends ;  and  when  Scandilius  refused  to  produce 
his  proofo  before  such  arbitrators,  Verres  condemn- 
ed him  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  wager,  which  was 
forty  pounds,  to  Apronius'. 

C.  Heius  was  the  principal  citizen  of  Messana, 
where  he  lived  very  splendidly  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent house  of  the  city,  and  used  to  receive  all  the 
Roman  magistrates  with  great  hospitality.  He  had 
a  chapel  in  his  house,  built  by  his  ancestors,  and 
furnished  with  certain  images  of  the  gods,  of  ad« 
mirable  sculpture  and  inestimable  value.  On  one 
side  stood  a  Cupid  of  marble,  made  by  Praxiteles : 
on  the  other,  a  Hercules  of  brass,  by  Myron ;  with 
a  little  altar  before  each  god,  to  denote  the  religion 
and  sanctity  of  the  place.  There  were  likewise 
two  other  figures  of  brass  of  two  young  women, 
called  Canephors,  with  baskets  on  their  heads, 
carrying  things  proper  for  sacrifice  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Athenians,  the  work  of  Polycletus. 
These  statues  were  an  ornament  not  only  to  Heius, 
but  to  Messana  itself,  being  known  to  everybody 
at  Rome,  and  constantly  visited  by  all  strangers,  to 
whom  Heius's  house  was  always  open.  The  Cupid 
had  been  borrowed  by  C.  Claudius,  for  the  decora, 
tion  of  the  forum  in  his  edileship,  and  was  care- 
fully sent  back  to  Messana ;  but  Verres,  while  he 
rvas  Heius's  guest,  would  never  suffer  him  to  rest, 
tiU  he  had  stripped  his  chapel  of  the  gods  and  the 
canephone  ;  and  to  cover  the  act  from  an  appear, 
ance  of  robbery,  forced  Heius  to  enter  them  into 
his  accounts,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  to  him  for 
fifty  pounds ;  whereas  at  a  public  auction  in  Rome, 
as  Cicero  says,  they  had  known  one  single  statue  of 
brass,  of  a  moderate  size,  sold  a  little  before  for  a 
thousand  V.    Verres  had  seen  likewise  at  Heiu8*s 

«  Ek>rum  omnium,  qui  decumani  vocabantur,  prinoepa 
erat  C^.  ille  Aproniua,  quem  videtis :  decujus  improbitato 
fltagulari  gravieaimarum  legationum  querimoniaa  andistis. 
—In  Verr.  U.  9. 

Cum  palam  Syraousis,  te  audiente.  maximo  conventu, 
P.  Rubrius  Q.  Apronium  qponaionelace«»ivit,  ni  Apronius 
dictitaret,  te  sibi  in  deoomis  osm  socium,  A:c.— lb.  57. 

'  Hie  tu  modicum  et  harusplcem,  et  pneconem  tuum 
recuperatores  dabiB?  [ib.tjO.]  late  viroe  optimoe  recupe- 
ratoret  dat,  eundesn  ilium  medicum  Comelium  et  harus- 
pioem  Volusianum, et  Valerium pneconon.— lb.  SI,  it.  1 1. 

Scandilius  postulare  de  oonventu  recuperatores.  Turn 
iste  negat  se  de  existimatione  suacuiquam,  nid  suis,  com- 
miMurum— cogit  Scandiliuro  quinque  ilia  millla  nummum 
dare  atque  adnumeraro  Apronio.— lb.  60. 

a  Erat  apud  Ileium  saorarium  magna  cum  dignitate  in 
cdibne,  a  majoribus  traditum,  perantiquum ;  in  quo  signa 
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hoase»  a  suit  of  curious  Upe«trj,  reckoned  the  beit 
in  Sicily,  being  of  the  kind  which  was  called  Atta- 
lic,  richly  interwoven  with  gold ;  this  he  resolved 
also  to  extort  from  Heius,  but  not  till  he  had  se- 
cured the  statues.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  left 
Messans,  he  began  to  urge  Heius,  by  letters,  to  send 
him  the  tapestry  to  Agrigentam,  for  some  particular 
senrice  which  he  pretended;  but  when  he  had 
once  got  it  into  his  hands,  he  never  restored  it^. 
Now  Messana,  as  it  is  said  above,  was  the  only  city 
of  Sicily  that  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  interest 
of  VeiTes ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  sent  a  pub. 
lie  testimonial  in  his  praise  by  a  deputation  of  iu 
eminent  citizens,  of  which  this  very  Heius  was  the 
chief.  Yet  when  he  came  to  be  interrogated  and 
cross-examined  by  Cicero,  he  frankly  declared, 
that  though  he  was  obliged  to  perform  what  the 
authoribr  of  his  city  had  imposed  upon  him,  yet 
that  he  had  been  plundered  by  Verres  of  his  gods, 
which  were  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  which 
he  never  would  have  parted  with  on  any  conditions 
whatsoever,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  keep 
them>. 

Verres  had  in  his  family  two  brothers  of  Cilicia, 
the  one  a  painter,  the  other  a  sculptor,  on  whose 
judgment  he  chiefly  relied  in  his  choice  of  pictures 
and  statues,  and  all  other  pieces  of  art.  They  had 
been  forced  to  fly  from  their  country  for  robbing  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  were  now  employed  to  hunt 
out  every  thing  Uiat  was  curious  and  valaable  in 
Sicily,  whether  of  public  or  private  property. 
These  brothers  having  given  Verres  notice  of  a 
large  silver  ewer,  belonging  to  Pamphilus  of  Lilv- 
bsum,  of  most  elegant  work,  made  by  Boethus*^, 
Verres  immediately  sent  for  it,  and  seized  it  to  his 
own  use ;  and  while  Pamphilus  was  sitting  pensive 
at  home,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  rich  vessel,  the 
chief  ornament  of  his  sideboard,  and  the  pride  of 
his  feasts,  another  messenger  came  running  to  him, 
with  orders  to  bring  two  silver  cups  also,  which  he 
was  known  to  have,  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
to  be  shown  to  the  praetor.  Pamphilus,  for  fear  of 
greater  mischief,  took  up  his  cups  and  carried  them 
away  himself :  when  he  came  to  the  palace  Verres 
happened  to  be  asleep,  but  the  brothers  were  walk- 
ing  in  the  hall,  and  waiting  to  receive  him ;  who,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him,  asked  fur  the  cups,  which  he 
accordingly  produced.  They  commended  the  work  ; 
whilst  he  with  a  sorrowful  face  began  to  complain, 
that  if  they  took  his  cups  from  him,  he  shoulJ  have 
nothing  of  any  value  left  in  his  house.  The  bro- 
thers, seeing  his  concern,   asked  how  much  he 

palc)>errima  quatuor,  summo  artificio,  summa  nobiUtate, 
&.O.  [In  Verr.  f v.  2.]  C.  CUudiua,  oujua  cdilitatem  nuig- 
nificentiaidinam  iwimua  fuisao,  usua  est  hoc  Cupldine  tarn 
diu,  dum  forum  diia  immortalfbus,  populoque  Romano 
habuit  omatum.— Hcc  omnia,  qam  dIxL,  signa  ab  Heio  de 
aacrario  Verres  abstulit.  &c.  [ib.  3.]  Xta  Juadstl,  opinor, 
ipstun  in  tabulas  referre.  [ib.  6.]  In  auctione  sifnom 
cneom  non  magnum  H.  8.  cue  miUibus  venire  non  vidi- 
mus ?— -In  Verr.  iv.  7. 

k  Quid  ?  ilia  Attallca.  tota  SiciUa  nominata,  ab  eodem 
Reio  pcrlpetasmata  emere  oblitus  es?— At  quomodo  ab*- 
tuUt?&o.— Ib.  12. 

1  Quid  enim  poterat  Heius  respondere  ?— Primo  dixit, 
ae  ilium  publico  laiidare,  quod  dbi  ita  mandatum  caaet : 
dcinde  neque  se  ilia  habuime  vcouUia,  neque  ulla  oondi- 
tione,  si  utrum  vellet  liceret,  adduoi  unquam  potuisse  ut 
venderet  ilia,  Ac— In  Verr.  iv.  7. 

^  A  celebrated  Carthaginian  sculptor,  who  left  many 
famous  works  behind  him.— Vid.  Flin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii. 
12;  it.  xxxiv.8. 


would  give  to  preserve  them  ;  in  a  woi 
manded  forty  crowns ;  he  offered  twenty 
they  were  debating,  Verres  awaked  am 
the  cups,  which  being  presently  shown 
brothers  took  occasion  to  observe,  th 
not  answer  to  the  account  that  had  be 
them,  and  were  but  of  paltry  work,  n 
seen  among  his  plate ;  to  whose  auth< 
readily  submitted,  and  so  Pmmphilui 
cups'. 

In  the  city  of  Tindaris  there  was  a 
image  of  Mercury,  which  had  been  resto 
from  Carthage  by  Scipio,  and  was  wor 
the  people  with  singular  devotion,  and 
festival.  This  statue  Verres  resolved  t 
commanded  the  chief  magistrate,  SopaU 
taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Messana, 
people  were  so  inflamed  and  matinot 
that  Verres  did  not  persist  in  his  demi 
time  ;  but  when  he  was  leaving  the  plac 
his  orders  to  Sopater,  with  severe  thr 
his  command  executed.  Sopater  propose 
ter  to  the  senate,  who  universally  protes 
it :  in  short,  Verres  returned  to  the  tow 
ouired  for  the  statue  ;  but  was  told  b 
that  the  senate  would  not  suffer  it  t< 
down,  and  had  made  it  capital  for  any  on< 
with  it  without  their  orders.  **  Do  not  tel 
Verres,  **  of  your  senate  and  your  orders 
not  presently  deliver  the  statue,  you 
scoui^^  to  death  with  rods."  Sopater 
moved  the  affair  again  to  the  senate,  a 
the  prBtor*8  threats  ;  but  in  vain :  they 
in  disorder,  without  giving  any  answer, 
reported  by  Sopater  to  Verres,  who  w 
in  his  tribunal :  it  was  the  midst  of  w 
weather  extremely  cold,  and  it  rained  ver 
when  Verres  ordered  Sopater  to  be  strif 
carried  into  the  market-place,  and  there 
upon  an  equestrian  statue  of  C.  Marct 
exposed,  naked  as  he  was,  to  the  rain  anc 
and  stretched  in  a  kind  of  torture  upon  t 
horse ;  where  he  must  necessarily  have  p( 
the  people  of  the  town,  out  of  compas^io 
had  not  forced  their  senate  to  grant  the 
to  Verres  ". 

Young  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  bavii 
Rome  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  ii 
his  mother,  passed  through  Sicily  at  this 
his  return  home,  and  came  to  Syracuse 
Verres,  who  knew  that  he  had  a  great  trea 
him,  received  him  with  a  particular  civilit 
him  large  presents  of  wine,  and  all  refn 

I  Cybirat«  sunt  fratres— quorum  alterum  fing 
e  cera  eolitum  esse,  alte;^iun  esse  pictorem.— ('i 
tioos  dioeres,  ita  odorabantur  omnia  et  pervestiga 
Verr.  iv.  13. 

Memini  Pamphilum  Lilyboetanum  mihi  non 
iste  ab  seee  hydriam  Boethi  manu  fsctam,  pnrcl 
et  grandi  pondere.  per  potestatem  abstaliMct 
tristcm  et  conturbatum  domum  reverti»e,  fcc- 

"*  Turn  iste :  Quam  mihi  religionem  narraa  ?  < 
nam?  quemaenatum?  Vivum tenon reUnquam 
virgis,  nisi  signum  traditur— Erat  hiems  sumi 
pestas,  ut  ipsum  Sopatrum  dicere  audistis,  pi 
imber  maxim  us,  cum  ipee  imperat  lictoribus,  ut  f' 
— prwcipitem  in  forum  d^iciant.  nudumquc  coi 
— cum  easet  vinctus  nudus  in  ere,  in  itnbri,  in 
Neque  tamen  finis  huic  injuria  crudcUtatiqu 
donee  populus  atquo  univeraa  multitudo,  atroc 
commota,  senatum  damore  coegit,  ut  d  aim 
iUud  Mercurii  polliceretur.— Ib.  30, 40. 
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for  his  table,  and  entertained  him  most  magnifi- 
eeotlj  at  supper.  The  king,  pleased  with  this  com- 
pfimeot,  invited  Verres  in  his  turn  to  sup  with  him  ; 
vhen  his  sideboard  was  dressed  out  in  a  royal  man- 
aer  with  his  richest  plate,  and  many  vessels  of  solid 
fold  set  with  precious  stones ;  among  which  there 
VIS  a  large  jug  for  wine,  made  out  of  one  entire 
gem,  with  a  handle  of  gold  to  it.  Verres  greedily 
nrreyed  and  admired  every  piece ;  and  the  king 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Roman  prsetor  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  entertainment.  The  next  morning,  Verres 
tatt  to  the  king  to  borrow  some  of  his  choicest  ves- 
sels, and  partioiUrly  the  jug,  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing them,  as  he  pretended,  to  his  own  workmen  ; 
all  which,  the  lung  having  no  suspicion  of  him, 
reuhly  sent.  Bat  besides  these  vessels  of  domestic 
use,  the  king  had  brought  with  him  a  large  candle- 
Bti^,  or  branch  for  several  lights,  of  inestimable 
nloe,  all  made  of  precious  stones,  and  adorned  with 
the  richest  jewels,  which  he  had  designed  for  an 
offiniBg  to  Jupiter  Capitolinns;  but  finding  the 
repairs  of  the  capitol  not  finished,  and  no  place  yet 
ready  for  the  reception  of  his  offering,  he  resolved 
to  carry  it  back  without  showing  it  to  anybody, 
that  ^  beauty  of  it  might  be  new  and  the  more 
nrprising  when  it  came  to  be  first  seen  in  that  tern- 
pk.  Verres,  having  got  intelligence  of  this  candle- 
Aick,  sent  again  to  the  king,  to  beg  by  all  means 
that  he  would  favour  him  with  a  sight  of  it,  promis- 
iof  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  else  to  see  it. 
The  king  sent  it  presently  by  his  servants,  who, 
after  they  had  uncovered  and  shown  it  to  Verres, 
expected  to  carry  it  back  with  them  to  the  king  ; 
bat  Verres  declared,  that  he  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  must  hove  more 
tine  to  contemplate  it ;  and  obliged  them  therefore 
to  go  away  and  leave  it  with  him.  Several  days 
paaed,  and  the  king  heard  nothing  from  Verres  ; 
so  that  he  thought  proper  to  remind  him,  by  a  civil 
■etaage,  of  sending  back  the  vessels  ;  but  Verres 
ordered  the  serrants  to  call  again  some  other  time, 
la  diort,  after  a  second  message  with  no  better  sue- 
ecfis,  the  king  was  forced  to  speak  to  Verres  him- 
■df ;  opon  which  Verres  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  candlestick.  The 
kiag  aJBnned  it  to  be  impossible,  on  the  account  of 
kis  TOW  to  Jupiter,  to  which  many  nations  were 
vitaesses.  Verres  then  began  to  drop  some  threats, 
hat  finding  them  of  no  more  effect  than  his  entreat- 
ies, he  commanded  the  king  to  depart  instantly  out 
of  his  province :  declaring,  that  he  had  received 
iateOignice  of  certain  pirates,  who  were  coming 
from  Us  kingdom  to  invade  Sicily.  The  poor  king, 
ia&jig  himself  thus  abused  and  robbed  of  his  trea- 
■re,  went  into  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  in 
a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  calling  upon  the 
godb  and  men  to  bear  testimony  to  the  injury, 
*ad«  a  solemn  dedication  to  Jupiter  of  the  candle- 
nck,  which  he  had  vowed  and  designed  for  the 
oafRtol,  and  which  Verres  had  forcibly  taken  from 

When  any  Tessel,   richly  laden,  happened  to 
■me  in'the  ports  of  Sicily,  it  was  generally  seized 

1  *  Ba  mazimo  cooventu  ^yracusis  in  foro  flens.  ao 
<■»  Wmiocaque  contestant,  clamare  oflepit,— oandela- 
^m  Uetam  e  gemmis,  quod  in  CapitoUom  miBsurua 
•i^  id  rfbi  C.  Terrem  atetuUMe.— Id  etsi  antea  Jam 

.  ■<Bteeceog:iUtiaiMramoonMoratume8Bet.  tamentuDise 
^SisonTcntQ  ciTiam  Romanorum  dare,  douare,  dicare, 
e  Jori  Optimo  Maximo,  ^.— In  Yerr.  iv.  28,  29. 


by  his  spies  and  informers,  on  pretence  of  its  com- 
ing from  Spain,  and  being  filled  with  Sertorius*s 
soldiers  :  and  when  the  commanders  exhibited  their 
bills  of  lading,  with  a  sample  of  their  goods,  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  fair  traders,  who  came  fW)m 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  some  producing 
Tyrian  purple,  others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  others  Greek  wines  and  Asia- 
tic slaves  ;  the  very  proof,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
save  themselves,  was  their  certain  ruin:  Verres 
declared  their  goods  to  have  been  acquired  by  piracy, 
and  seizing  the  ships  with  their  cargoes  to  his  own 
use,  committed  the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the 
greatest  part  of  them  perhaps  were  Roman  citizens. 
There  was  a  famous  dungeon  at  Syracuse,  called  the 
Latomiie,  of  a  vast  and  horrible  depth,  dug  out  of 
a  solid  rock,  which,  having  originally  been  a  quarry 
of  stone,  was  converted  to  a  prison  by  Dionysius 
the  Tyrant.  Here  Verres  kept  great  numbers  of 
Roman  citizens  in  chains,  whom  he  had  first  injured 
to  a  degree  that  made  it  necessary  to  destroy  them ; 
whence  few  or  none  ever  saw  the  light  again,  but 
were  commonly  strangled  by  his  orders®. 

One  Gavins,  however,  a  Roman  citizen  of  the 
town  of  Cosa,  happened  to  escape  from  this  dread- 
fill  place,  and  run  away  to  Messana ;  where,  fancy- 
ing himself  out  of  danger,  and  being  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  injuries 
which  he  had  received,  and  of  going  straight  to 
Rome,  where  Verres  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  him. 
But  he  might  as  well  have  said  the  words  in  the 
prsetor's  palace,  as  at  Messana ;  for  he  was  pre- 
sently seized  and  secured  till  Verres's  arrival,  who, 
coming  thither  soon  after,  condemned  him  as  a  spy 
of  the  fugitives,  first  to  be  scourged  in  the  market- 
place, and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  shore,  and 
looking  towards  Italy,  that  the  poor  wretch  might 
have  the  additional  miseir  of  suffering  that  cruel 
death  in  sight  as  it  were  of  his  home^ 

The  coasts  of  Sicily  being  much  infested  by  pi- 
rates, it  was  the  custom  of  all  prstors  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  every  year,  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  and 
navigation.  This  fleet  was  provided  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  maritime  towns,  each  of  which  usually 
furnished  a  ship,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
provisions :  but  Verres  for  a  valuable  consideration 
sometimes  remitted  the  ship,  and  always  discharged 
as  many  of  the  men  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it.  A 
fleet  however  was  equipped  of  seven  ships  ;  but  for 
show  rather  than  service,  without  their  complement 
either  of  men  or  stores,  and  wholly  unfit  to  act 
against  an  enemy ;  and  the  command  of  it  was 


o  Qucounque  navis  ex  Asia  veneret,  statim  oertis  indl- 
cibus  et  oustodibufl  tmiebatur:  veotores  onmes  in  Lato- 
mias  oonjieiebantur:  onera  atque  merccs  in  pretoriam 
domnm  deferebantur— eos  Sertorianos  milites  oaw,  atque 
a  Dianio  fugere  dioebat,  Ac— In  Verr.  1. 5. 56. 

Latomias  Syracuaanas  omnes  audi»tifl.  Opus  est  ingens 
magniflcom  rcgum  ao  tyrannorum.  Totum  est  ex  saxo 
mirandam  in  altitudinem  depresao— nihil  tam  olausum 
ad  exitus,  nihil  tam  tutum  ad  custodias,  neo  fieri  neo 
oogltarl  potest.  [lb.  27.]  Career  ille,  qui  est  a  crudeliMimo 
tynumo  Dionysio  faotus,  qu«  Latomic  Tocantur,  Ih  istius 
imperio  domicilium  civium  Romanorum  fuit.— lb.  55. 

P  Oavius  hio  quern  dico.  Cosonus.  cum  in  Ulo  nmnero 
civium  ab  iato  in  vincla  conjectus  eaaet,  et  neacio  qua  ra- 
tione  clam  e  Latomiia  profugiaset— loqui  Measans  ctrpit, 
et  queri,  se  dvem  Romanum  in  vincla  oonjeotum,  sibi 
recta  iter  esao  Romam,  Verrl  ae  presto  advenienti  futu- 
rum.  dto.— lb.  61* 
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given  by  him,  not  to  hit  questor,  or  one  of  his 
Beutenants,  as  it  was  usual,  but  to  Cleomenes  a 
Syracusian,  whose  wife  was  his  mistress,  that  he 
might  enjoy  her  company  the  more  freely  at  home, 
while  the  husband  was  employed  abroad.  For  in- 
stead of  spending  the  summer,  as  other  governors 
used  to  do,  in  a  progress  through  his  province,  he 

auitted  the  palace  of  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  a  lit- 
e  island,  adjoining  to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  tents,  or 
rich  pavilions,  pitched  close  by  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa ;  where,  forbidding  the  approach  of  men  or 
business  to  disturb  him,  he  passed  two  of  the  hot 
months  in  the  company  of  his  favourite  women,  and 
all  the  delicacy  of  pleasure  that  art  and  luxury  could 
invent*. 

The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  out  of  Syra- 
cuse in  great  pomp,  and  saluted  Verres  and  his 
company,  as  it  passed ;  when  the  Roman  !prKtor, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  not  been  seen  before  for  many 
days,  showed  himself  at  last  to  the  sailors,  standing 
on  the  shore  in  slippers,  with  a  purple  cloak  and 
vest,  flowing  down  to  his  heels,  and  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  girl,  to  view  this  formidable  squad- 
ron*^:  which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailed 
no  farther  after  several  days,  thi^  into  the  port  of 
Pachynus.  Here,  as  they  lay  peaceably  at  anchor, 
they  were  surprised  with  an  account  of  a  number 
of  pirate  frigates,  lying  in  another  harbour  very 
near  to  them  :  upon  wUch,  the  admiral  Cleomenes 
cut  his  cables  in  a  great  fright,  and,  with  all  the  sail 
that  he  could  make,  fled  away  towards  Pelorus, 
and  escaped  to  land :  the  rest  of  the  ships  followed 
him  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  two  of  them,  which 
sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  one 
of  the  captains  killed  :  the  other  captains  quitted 
their  ships,  as  Cleomenes  had  done,  and  got  safe 
to  land.  The  pirates,  finding  the  ships  deserted, 
set  fire  to  them  all  that  evening,  and  the  next  day 
sailed  boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  which 
reached  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town ;  where,  after 
they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  filled  the 
city  with  a  general  terror,  they  sailed  out  again  at 
leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kind  of  triumph 
over  Verres  and  the  authority  of  Rome*. 

The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse 
insulted  by  pirates,  made  a  great  noise  through  all 

4  Entt  et  Nice,  facie  eximfa,  uxor  CleomenisSTracuaani 
— isto  autem  otim  vir  esset  Byntcuds,  uxorem  ejus  pamm 
poterat  anlmo  aoluto  ac  libero  tot  in  acta  dies  aecum  ha- 
bere. Itaque  excogitat  rem  singularan.  Naves,  quibos 
l^atus  prvfuerat.  Cleoxneni  tradit.  Claasi  populi  Ro- 
man! Cleomenem  Byracusanum  prceflse  Jubet.  Hoc  eo 
facit,  at  non  solum  ille  abeiset  a  domo— -Nam  estate 
summa,  quo  tempore  ccteri  pnetores  oblre  provinciam, 
et  ooncorsare  oonsuevenmt,  eo  tempore — ad  luxuriem, 
libidinesque  suas— tabemacnla,  carbasels  intenta  velis, 
collooari  Juasit  in  littore,  &c.— In  Verr.  v.  31. 

r  Ipse  autem,  qui  visus  multis  diebut  non  e»et,  turn 
ae  tamen  in  oonspectum  nautis  paullisper  dedit.  Stetit 
fwleatus  prstor  populi  Romani  cum  paliio  purpureo, 
tunicaque  talari,  mulieroula  nixua  in  littore.— lb.  33. 

Quintilian  greatly  admires  this  short  description,  as 
placing  the  very  scene  and  fact  before  our  eyes,  and  sug- 
gesting still  much  more  than  is  expressed  by  it :  [vili.  3.] 
but  the  (incise  elegance  and  expremdye  brevity,  in  which 
its  beauty  consists,  cannot  possibly  be  pres^red  in  a 
translation. 

•  Tune  pnedonum  dnxHeracleo  repenteprvter  spem, 
non  sua  virtate— victor,  classem  pulcherriraam  populi 
Romani  in  littus  expulsam  et  ejectam,  cum  primum  ad- 
veeperasoeret,  inflammari  incendique  jussit,  &c.-4b.  35, 
36. 


Sicily.  The  captains,  in  excuse  of  th 
were' forced  to  tell  the  truth ;  that  their  sj 
scandalously  unprovided  both  with  men  ai 
and  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy ; 
them  relating  how  many  of  their  sailors 
discharged  by  Verres's  particular  orders, 
the  whole  blame  was  justly  laid.  Wlien  1 
to  his  ears,  he  sent  for  the  captains,  t 
threatening  them  very  severely  for  talkii^ 
manner,  forced  them  to  declare,  and  to 
also  in  writing,  that  every  one  of  their  i 
its  full  complement  of  aU  things  necess 
finding,  after  all,  that  there  was  no  way  o 
the  clamour,  and  that  it  would  necessar 
to  Rome,  he  resolved,  for  the  extenu 
his  own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  <»ipti 
put  them  all  todeath,  except  the  admiral  CI< 
the  most  criminal  of  them  all,  and  at  hi 
the  commander  also  of  his  ship.  In  coDi 
of  this  resolution,  the  four  remaining  < 
after  fourteen  days  from  the  action,  wli 
vuspected  no  danger,  were  arrested  and  c] 
irons.  They  were  all  young  men,  of  the  ] 
families  of  Sicily,  some  of  them  the  onl} 
aged  parents,  who  came  presently  in  g^reat 
nation  to  Syracuse,  to  solicit  the  praetor  i 
pardon.  But  Verres  was  inexorable  ;  and 
thrown  them  into  his  dungeon,  where  nob 
suffered  to  speak  with  them,  condemned 
lose  their  heads :  whilst  all  the  service  th 
unhappy  parents  could  do  for  them,  was  i 
the  executioner  to  dispatch  them  with  one 
instead  of  more,  which  he  brutally  refosec 
unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  and  to  pore 
Timarohldes  the  liberty  of  giving  them  bnr 
It  happened,  however,  before  this  loss  of  tl 
that  a  single  pirate-ship  was  taken  by  ^ 
lieutenants,  and  brought  into  Syracuse ; 
proved  to  be  a  very  rich  prize,  and  had  o: 
a  great  number  of  handsome  young  fellows. 
was  a  band  of  musicians  among  them,  whom 
sent  away  to  Rome  a  present  to  a  friend  ;  i 
rest,  who  had  either  youth,  or  beauty,  or  i 
any  art,  were  distributed  to  his  clerks  and 
dents,  to  be  kept  for  his  use ;  but  the  few  wl 
old  and  deformed,  were  committed  to  the  d 
and  reserved  for  punishment*.  The  cap 
these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Si* 
so  that  they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  person 
feed  their  eyes  with  his  execution :  but  bein 
he  found  means  to  redeem  his  head,  and  wa 
fully  kept  out  of  sight,  and  conveyed  to 
private  custody,  till  Verres  could  make  th 
market  of  him.  The  people  in  the  mean  tin 
impatient  and  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  f 

*■  Cleomenem  et  navarchoe  ad  se  vocari  Jub^ ; 
eos,  quod  hujusmodi  de  se  sermnnes  habuaini :  r 
id  facere  deeistant,  et  In  sua  quisque  navi  dioat  se  i 
habuisse  nautaruro,  quantum  oportuerit  nii  ae 
dunt  quod  vellet  esse  faoturos.  Iste  in  tabulas  refe 
signat  signis  amicorum.  Iste  hominibus  miserii 
oentibusque  injici  catenas  jubet.  Vcniunt  6yi 
parentes  propinquique  miseronun  adolesosntlifin, 
In  Verr.  v.  39.  40,  &c. 

"  Erat  ea  navis  plena  Juvontntis  formosisslnie 
argent!  facti  atque  signati,  multa  cum  stragula' 
siqui  senes  aut  defonnra  erant,  eos  in  hostium  n 
dudt,  qui  aliquid  forme,  sttatis,  artifloiique  bat 
abducit  omnes,  nonnullos  scribis  suis  Alio,  cohc 
distribuit  Symphoniacos  homines  sex  cuidam  ami 
Romam  muneri  misit,  &c.— lb.  25,  Sec. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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vbom  all  other  pnetors  OBed  to  execute  as  soon  as 
taken;  tnd  knowing  the  namber  of  them  to  be 
gnaSt  ooold  not  be  satisfied  with  the  few  old  and 
decrepit,  whom  Verres  willingly  sacrificed  to  their 
rcKotment.  He  took  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  dear  the  dungeon  of  those  Roman  citizens, 
whom  he  had  reserred  for  such  an  occasion,  and 
Dovbrooght  out  to  execution  as  a  part  of  the  pirati- 
ol  crew;  but  to  prevent  the  imprecations  and 
dies,  which  dtixens  used  to  make  of  their  being 
fnt  RoiDaDs,  and  to  hinder  their  being  known  also 
to  any  other  citizens  there  present,  he  produced 
I  then  an  with  their  heads  and  faces  so  muffled  up, 
I  that  they  could  neither  be  heard  nor  seen,  and  in 
that  crael  manner  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
I  inaooent  men\  Bat  to  finish  at  last  this  whole 
fitory  of  Verres :  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in 
a  miMiable  exile,  forgotten  and  deserted  by  all  his 
frioMls,  be  is  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  the 
generosity  of  Cicero^;  yet  was  proscribed  and 
Bimkred  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,  for  the  sake 
of  his  fine  statues  and  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he 
lefosed  to  part  with*  :  happy  only,  as  Lactantius 
nvs,  before  his  death,  to  have  seen  the  more 
<iepbrable  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  accuser, 
Goto*. 

Bat  neither  the  condemnation  of  this  criminal, 
aor  the  concessions  already  made  by  the  senate, 
woe  able  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  the  people  : 
titfy  demanded  still,  as  loudly  as  ever,  the  restora- 
tiflB  of  the  tribunlcian  power,  and  the  right  of 
jadkatnre  to  the  eqaestrian  order ;  till  after  various 
eoatests  and  tumults,  ezdted  annually  on  that 
Mcovnt  by  the  tribunes,  they  were  gratified  this 
year  in  them  both ;  in  the  first  by  Pompey  the 
coosol,  m  the  second  by  L.  Gotta  the  pnetor>>. 
The  tribunes  were  strenuously  assisted  in  all  this 
•tre^  by  J.  Caesar',  and  as  strenuously  opposed 
^  aD  who  wished  well  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city :  fix-  k>ng  experience  had  shewn  that  they  had 
alvajs  been,  not  only  the  chief  disturbers  of  the 
p^peace,  by  the  abase  of  their  extravagant  power, 
Mt  the  constant  tools  of  all  the  amUtious,  who 
^  any  designs  of  advancing  themselves  above  the 
laws* :  for  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes, 
»lwh  they  were  sure  to  effect  by  paying  their  ftill 
pncCfthey  could  either  obtain  from  tiie  people 
whatever  they  wanted,  or  obstruct  at  least  wlutever 
(boald  be  attempted  against  them  t  so  that  this 
Kt  wu  generally  disliked  by  the  better  sort,  and 
pvc  a  suspicion  of  no  good  intentions  in  Pompey  ; 
who,  to  remove  all  jeaioosies  against  him  on  this, 
*r  any  other  account,  voluntarily  toOk  an  oath, 
^  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  he  would 

>  Aniiiirfratnn  fpsum  vidit  nerao— oum  omnea,  ut  mos 
•*•  nBcuiiaeut.  qucrerent,  videre  cuperrat,  Stc.  [In 
Vffr.  T.  S6.]  Cum  m&ximas  nnmema  deestet,  turn  iste 
^  wraa  locvm,  qoos  dommn  mara  do  piratis  abduxerat, 
"^■ttowv  evpit  efre*  Romanoa.  quo*  in  oaroerem  aotea 
^littmi,  Iteqiae  alii  cives  RomanI  ne  oognotoerentor, 
^■V^lte* /)bvolatls  e  caroera  ad  palum  atque  neoem 
*"l»»*aBtor.  4c.— lb.  88.  Ac. 

Q^  4e  mnltitadiiie  djoemns  coram,  qui  capltibna  In« 
'•hiiiia  piratarum  capttronunqne  numero  produoeban- 
to. «  wenri  ferfrentttr.— lb.  60.    7  Seoec.  vi.  SuMor.  6. 

'  PUB.Hii|.  Nat.  xxxiv.  2.  •  Lactan.  U.  4. 

*  Boe  conaolata  Pompeios  trfbmilciam  poteatatcm  m- 
*^M,  9oim  im^teem  Bylla  liae  re  reliqaerat.— VeU. 

'  Aaetana  reatltocndae  trfbunidcpoteatatla  enixiaaima 
^    fmmou.inJ.  C»».  &.         '  De  Logfb.  iii. 9. 


accept  no  public  command  or  government,  but 
content  himself  with  the  condition  of  a  private 
senator*. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  this  act  as  the  effect  of 
Pompey 's  gratitude  to  the  people  for  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him  : 
but  Cicero  makes  the  best  excuse  for  it  after 
Pompey's  death,  which  the  thing  itself  would  bear, 
by  observing  that  a  statesman  must  always  con* 
sider  not  only  what  is  best,  but  what  is  necessary 
to  the  times ;  that  Pompey  well  knew  the  impatience 
of  the  people ;  and  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
loss  of  the  tribunician  power  much  longer ;  and  it 
was  the  part,  therefore,  of  a  good  citizen  not  to 
leave  to  a  bad  one  the  credit  of  doing  what  was  too 
popukr  to  be  withstood'.  But  whatever  were 
Pompey' 8  views  in  the  restitution  of  this  power, 
whether  he  wanted  the  skill  or  the  inclination  to 
apply  it  to  any  bad  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  cause  to  repent  of  it  afterwards,  when  Cfesar, 
who  had  a  better  head  with  a  worse  heart,  took  the 
advantage  of  it  to  his  ruin  ;  and  by  the  help  of  the 
tribunes  was  supplied  both  with  the  power  and  the 
pretext  for  overturning  the  republic'. 

As  to  the  other  dispute,  about  restoring  the 
right  of  judging  to  the  knights,  it  was  thought  the 
bo»t  way  of  correcting  the  Insolence  of  the  nobles, 
to  subject  them  to  the  judicature  of  an  inferior 
order,  who,  from  a  natural  jealousy  and  envy 
towards  them,  would  be  sure  to  punish  their 
oppressions  with  proper  severity.  It  was  ended 
however  at  last  by  a  compromise,  and  a  new  law 
was  prepared  by  common  consent,  to  vest  this 
power  jointly  in  the  senators  and  the  knights ; 
from  each  of  which  orders  a  certain  number  was  to 
be  drawn  annually  by  lot,  to  sit  in  judgment  together 
vrith  the  pnetor  upon  all  causes^. 

But  for  the  more  effectual  cure  of  that  general 
license  and  corruption  of  morals,  which  had  in- 
fected all  orders,  another  remedy  was  also  provided 
this  year,  an  election  of  censors :  it  ought  regularly 
to  have  been  made  every  five  years,  but  had  now 
been  intermitted  from  the  time  of  Sylla  for  about 
seventeen.  These  censors  were  the  guardians  of 
the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  city',  and  had  a 
power  to  punish  vice  and  immorality  by  some  mark 
of  infamy  in  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  The  persons  now  chosen  were 
L.  Gellius  and  Cn.  Lentulus  ;  both  of  them  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  his  particular  acquaintance, 
and  the  last  as  his  intimate  fnend*'.  Their  authority, 
after  so  long  an  intermission,  was  exercised  widi 
that  severity  which  the  libertinism  of  the  times 
required ;  for  they  expelled  above  sixty-four  from 
the  senate  for  notorious  immoralities,  the  greatest 
part  for  the  detestable  practice  of  taking  money  for 

*  Qui  cum  consul  laudabiUter  Juraaaet,  le  in  nullam 
provlnciam  ex  eo  magistratu  iturom.— VolL  Fat  ii.  31. 

'DeLegib.3.  IL 

f  "Ort  d^  icol  ftdKtara  rf  no/twiyf^  fitrtfi4\7fer§  rii^ 
Jhifiopxiw^ — ij^cefay6vTi  adOis  Mr6  &px<i*oy.  Ap- 
pian.  U.  p.  445. 

k  Per  idem  tempua  Cotta  Judloandi  munua,  quod  C. 
Oracchna  ereptum  aenatui,  ad  Eqnites,  Sylla  ab  illis  ad 
aenatum  transtulerat,  vqualiter  inter  ntrumque  ordinem 
parUtuaeet.— YeU.  Pat.  ii.  ». 

1  Tu  es  praefeotua  raoribua.  magiater  veteria  diadpUna 
ao  severitatia.— Pro  Cluentlo,  46. 

^  Nam  mihi  cum  ambobus  eat  amldtia :  oum  altero 
vero,  magnua  nana  et  summa  neoeaaitudo.— ProClnentiu, 
42. 
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jadging  cansefl',  and  among  them  C.  Antonins, 
the  uncle  of  the  triumvir ;  subscribing  their  reasons 
for  it,  that  he  had  plundered  the  allies,  declined 
a  trial,  mortgaged  his  lands,  and  was  not  master  of 
his  estate*:  yet  this  very  Antonius  was  elected 
edile  and  pnetor  soon  after  in  his  proper  course, 
and  within  six  years  advanced  to  the  consulship  : 
which  confirms  what  Cicero  says  of  this  censorian 
animadversion,  that  it  was  become  merely  nominal, 
and  had  no  other  effect  than  of  putting  a  man  to 
the  blush". 

From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered 
upon  the  sdileship,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  gives 
us  a  short  account  of  the  duty  of  it :  **  I  am  now 
chosen  aedile,  says  he,  and  am  sensible  of  what  is 
committed  to  me  by  the  Roman  people :  I  am  to 
exhibit  with  the  greatest  solemnity  the  most  sacred 
sports  to  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera ;  am  to  appease 
and  conciliate  the  mother  Flora  to  the  people  and 
city  of  Rome,  by  the  celebration  of  the  public 
games;  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient  shows, 
the  first  which  were  called  Roman,  with  all  pos- 
sible dignity  and  religion,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva ;  am  to  take  care  also  of  all  the 
•acred  edifices,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  city,  &&** " 
The  people  were  passionately  fond  of  all  these 
games  and  diversions;  and  the  public  allowance 
for  them  being  but  small,  according  to  the  frugality 
of  the  old  republic,  the  «diles  supplied  the  rest  at 
their  own  cost,  and  were  often  mined  by  it.  For 
every  part  of  the  empire  was  ransacked  for  what 
was  rare  and  curious,  to  adorn  the  splendour  of 
their  shows :  the  Forum,  in  which  they  were  ex. 
hibited,  was  usually  beautified  with  porticoes  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  sutues 
and  pictures  which  Rome  and  Italy  afforded. 
Cicero  reproaches  Appius  for  draining  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  all  their  furniture  of  this  kind  for 
the  ornament  of  his  sedileship' :  and  Verres  is  said 
to  have  supplied  his  friends,  Hortensius  and  Me- 
teUuSf  with  all  the  fine  statues  of  which  he  had 
plundered  the  provinces  V 

Several  of  the  greatest  men  of  Cioero*s  time 
had  dittmguished  themselTes  by  an  extraordinary 
expense  and  magnificence  in  this  magistracy ;  Ln- 
cullus,  Soaurus,  Lentulus,  Hortensius',  and  C. 
Antonius ;  who«  though  expelled  so  lately  fh>m 
the  senate,  entertained  the  city  this  year  with 
•tage-plavs,  whose  scenes  wrrp  covered  with  silver; 
fai  which  he  was  followed  aftemards  bv  Murma* : 


(  Qut>«  Mitrm  duv>  c<cn«>rv«,  cUri««Jm{  \  iri  UaXi  H  cap- 
iMMm  |H<c«nl«n«m  ntHtiiw  iH>ur«>runt ;  ti  »«iq  Khi«l<>  tn 
•pnAium  r»«IWntnt,  apd  vtiam  illArum  tpMrani  rrrum 
JWilKHb  aW^«U  Mini,— IV>  Ou«nt.  «;  iu  IVK.  AniuL 
a4  A.  l\  ML  »  AM\vtiu»  te  i^mt,  in  Tt^.  I^ukL 

•  OmtAri*  JtidictuM  nihil  fMv  tUmnAto  atfvrt  pnri«r 
T«V»Ppm,  ItaniM  <)tt^^  «w^ni«  ra  judwAtK^  wrNatur  tar- 
l«mm«^^  tn  nomtmv.  antnulaT«r*4^^  ilU  ijn>>vnuua  dksa 
•at,-  f>A4i\if«t,  ^Uhs  it.  IV  H^fMiK  ex  N%uuo^ 

•  tn\<*r.  <.  »4s 

1^  «¥mni«  »i|)m*.  la)mUk»s  Artwimcnhvntwi  ^wM  laapfHrttt 
la  fant«  «4  <\>mn\untNa«  Kvia.  h-^*  <>  i)T«vtA  At^Mr  in^u^a 
wmnkhMft.  kt^iVNTt*  i^Nfwti  KonuMi  caifeMu  4r|*c«tAt  iv— IY«» 

t  \»>>«»«M<  •  IV  t>«c  ti  tK 

t^M  <(\M  M«oxvh*»      1i^*.  <*!»  c»«i  nvi-K-**  frwTUk  r-    il 
liHtwt  Ktjtm  ir«Am,  ^>«*m  Im  «Tr»^V««  «n^r«t«*xu  mx«i4k£» 

MtvV  ^M«^  «-t\An\  te  «v)Hvtv^n'4t»  in\'t«ni««r.C  A»h'<T  tt» 
t^K^«  «ii>MM  Mv««Ma  ftv'rt  :  it««M  U  Mmyvu.  — l^i.*  Iib<. 


yet  J.  Cfesar  outdid  them  all :  and  in 
exhibited  for  his  father's  funeral,  made 
furniture  of  the  theatre  of  solid  silver,  sc 
beasts  were  then  first  seen  to  tread  on  th 
but  the  excess  of  his  expense  was  bat  in  ] 
to  the  excess  of  his  ambition ;  for  the 
only  purchasing  the  consulship,  he  th 
Cicero  took  the  middle  way,  and  observe 
which  he  prescribed  afterwards  to  his  s 
expense  agreeable  to  his  circumstance} 
neither  to  hurt  his  character  by  a  sordi< 
lity,  nor  his  fortunes  by  a  vain  ostei 
magnificence;  since  the  one,  by  makic 
odious,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  do 
the  other,  by  making  him  necessitoos, 
under  the  temptation  of  doing  ill :  thus  A 
by  declining  the  sedileship  through  fmg 
the  consulship':  and  CKsar,  by  his  pi 
was  forced  to  repair  his  own  ruin  by  rv 
republic. 

But  Cicero's  popularity  was  built  oi 
■olid  foundation,  the  affection  of  his  citix 
a  sense  of  his  merit  and  services  ;  yet,  ii 
ance  with  the  custom  and  humour  of  th 
furnished  the  three  solemn  shows  above  m 
to  the  entire  satisfsction  of  the  people :  ai 
which  he  calls  little,  in  respect  to  the 
nours  which  he  had  received  from  tbet 
Sicilians,  during  his  sedileship,  gave  him 
proofs  of  their  gratitude,  by  supplying  hi 
with  all  manner  of  provisions  which  th« 
afforded,  for  the  use  of  his  table  and  t 
feasts,  which  he  was  obliged  to  providi 
magistracy:  but  instead  of  making  an} 
advantage  of  their  liberality,  he  applied  t 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  by  the  hei 
extraordinary  supply  contrived  to  reduce 
of  victuals  in  the  markets.  * 

Hortensius  was  one  of  the  consuls  of  ti 
whidi  produced  nothing  memorable  but  t 
cation  of  the  Capitol  by  d.  Lutatius  Cati 
had  been  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time,  wh 
took  the  care  of  rebuilding  it,  but  did  m 
see  it  finished,  which  he  lamented  in 
illness,  as  the  only  thing  wanting  to  com 
felicity  \  By  his  death  that  charge  fell  to 
as  being  consul  at  the  time,  who  dedicate 
summer  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
the  honour  to  have  his  name  inscribed 
fronts 

l>n  the  oooasion  of  thb  festivaU  he  ii 


*  Cr;«r.  qui  ^at*ttk  dKtatnr  fnit,  primus  In 
muDcfv  p«:m  funebri.  orani  •pf«rmta  mxtam 
usa»  est  fmkM)uc  •nmt«u  tuu  inoedere  tun 
VkMtm. — Vim.  UhC  Nat.  »»«iii  3. 

*  V)  uAr»  M  pMtiil&tnr  a  popuk>  tacteadum  < 
pro  i^  %i\t%tihmt ;  »o«  tpd  at  feciaaa.— Ds  Offic. 

^  N  &m  fro  anplinKlin*  booomn,  qiwa  cimc 
tni«  ».k-pti  sauttttftt  «ae  exiinias  nnntws  cdilita 
IK  X\  *  Plutarch,  in  Cii 

*  1)  V  tan  v-<B  fKx-iat)  ms  Actwmt  eauhmaa 
dr.:  *.-«;  n.«  d«r<dK-mM«<  — Ptia.  HmL  Nat,  ^ 

CurMD  xx-t-Y  ^:^.a  ««t«rrT4t,  ne^vc  tamen  d 
Ikv  .*.jn  r<vv'utt  DM:xicm.— TMtt.  Ebt.  iiL  Ti 

^  Th*  1 ;.  »i.~^:  uiftr:}t>a  «^»  foand  in  thi 
tVi^t  *p.r>.a£>d  i^s^t  ;vtec«lk>>  mow  to  br  the  rer, 
«hK^  0«<v:*$  f«;  Lr>.  vfeciT  It  rr^^jned,  a: 
«^r!k.  ».N  tW  tar*  .-/  \  t:<»:iA.— 4K 

g  IX  TAn\^  g.  r,  q.  n.  catvlts.  c 

M»>IK\CItv*NVM    FT  T-Ua  LAm\*M.  E 
FAlt^MAM-  1\KAV. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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hire  mtrodnced  some  instances  of  luxury  not 
koovn  before  in  Rome,  of  coveriog  the  area,  in 
vhidi  the  people  sat,  with  a  purple  Teil,  imitating 
dw  eoloor  of  the  sky,  and  defending  from  the  in- 
jories  of  it ;  and  of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  noble 
^bric,  which  were  made  of  copper :  for  though 
tbe  odliogs  of  temples  had  before  been  sometimes 
gilt,  jet  this  was  the  first  use  of  gold  on  the  out- 
side of  any  building^  Thus  the  Capitol,  like  all 
andeot  stroctores,  rose  the  more  beautiful  from  its 
rams;  which  gare  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  paying 
t  particalar  compliment  to  Catulus  in  Verres*s 
trial,  where  he  was  one  of  the  judges :  for  Verrcs 
bnof  intercepted,  as  it  is  said  above,  the  rich 
^tiuOeitick  of  king  Antiochus,  which  was  designed 
for  the  Capitol,  Cicero,  after  he  had  charged  him 
vith  it,  takes  occasion  to  say,  **  I  address  myself 
bere  to  you,  Catulus,  for  I  am  speaking  df  your 
Aobk  and  beautiful  monument :  it  is  your  part  to 
■bow  not  only  the  sererity  of  a  judge,  but  the 
aaiaofity  of  an  accuser.  Your  honour  is  united 
with  that  of  this  temple,  and,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Kiste  and  people  of  Rome,  your  name  is  conse- 
cnted  widi  it  to  all  posterity :  it  must  be  your 
cue  therefore  that  the  Capitol,  as  it  is  now  re- 
stored more  splendidly,  may  be  furnished  also 
sore  richly  than  it  was  before ;  as  if  the  fire  had 
^  sent  on  purpose  from  heaven,  not  to  destroy 
tbe  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  to  require  from  us  one 
BuvcsbAniog  and  magnificent  than  the  former**.'* 
Id  this  jear  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  defended 
Fostdns  and  Caecina.  Fonteius  had  been  praetor 
of  the  Xarbonese  Gaul  for  three  years,  and  was 
ittawudi  accused  by  the  people  of  the  province, 
»n^  one  of  thdr  princes,  Induciomams,  of  great 
oppTKaion  and  ezactionB  in  his  government,  and 
especiafiy  of  imposing  an  arbitrary  tax  on  the 
exportation  of  ttucir  wines.  There  were  two  hear- 
D»ff  in  die  cause,  yet  but  one  speech  of  Cicero's 
^*«fflaaf,  and  tibiat  so  imperfect,  that  we  can 
'^nfiy  ftam  a  judgment  either  of  the  merit  or 
the  ofoe  of  it  Cicero  allows  the  charge  of  the 
^Mi  to  be  a  heavy  one,  if  true*;  and  by  his 
•"^flwd  of  defence  one  would  suspect  it  to  b«  so, 
awe  hi»  pains  are  chiefly  employeid  in  exciting  an 
*^^nioB  to  the  accusers,  and  a  compassion  to  the 
avmrni  For,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
Boaes,  be  represents  the  whole  nation,  "as  a 
'^'^inhen, impious,  faithless  people;  natural  ene- 
"«>  to  ftU  religion,  without  any  notion  of  the 
*'*f^  of  an  oath,  and  polluting  the  altars  of 
tbdr  gods  with  human  sacrifices  :  and  what  faith, 
'bit  piety,"  says  he,   "  can  you  imagine  to  be  in 

'  Qaod  prhmif  omnium  invenit  Q.  Catulus,  cum  Capi- 
^^^^  dedioftret^PUn.  xlx.  1.  Cum  sua  ctaa  varie  do 
t^«tab«xndmaTerlt.  quod  tegulaa  a?r«a«  Capitolii  inau- 
tumt  primii*.^Ib.  xxxiii.  3.  Though  Pliny  call*  Catulus 
**  int  inventor  of  theae  purple  veiU,  yet  Lucretius,  who, 
ttnactbiak,  died  in  this  year,  or,  as  others  more  pro- 
^.  about  iixt«en  years  after,  speaks  of  them  as  of 
^Wa  Qse  in  aU  tbe  theatres. 

CWfaaeus  ut  qncmdam  magnia  intenta  tbeatris. 

Lib.  Ti.  106. 
&  nOgo  llMiant  id  Intca,  runaqoe  vela, 
Et  fenngina,  cum  roagnis  intenta  theatris, 
ht  malm  volgata,  trabeaque  trementia  flutant. 

Lib.  Iv.  73. 
^^^csreenred  the  whole  Forum  with  them,  and  the 
f*«pwnn  the  amphitheatres,  in  aU  their  ahows  of 
***»»  and  other  aports.'I>Io.  xliii. 
*i«T«rT.iT.3i.  •  Pro  Fonteio,  5. 


those,  who  think  that  the  gods  are  to  be  appeased 
by  cruelty  and  human  blood'?"  And  to  raise  at 
last  the  pity  of  the  judges,  he  urges  in  a  pathetic 
peroration  the  intercession  and  tears  of  Fonteius' 
sister,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  was  then 
present;  opposing  the  piety  and  prayers  of  this 
holy  suppliant,  to  the  barbarity  and  perjuries  of 
the  impious  Gauls ;  and  admonishing  the  bench  of 
the  danger  and  arrogance  of  slighting  the  suit  of 
one,  whose  petitions,  if  the  gods  should  reject, 
they  themselves  must  be  all  undone,  &c. ' 

The  cause  of  Ciecina  was  about  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  a  private  estate,  which  depended  on  a 
subtle  point  of  law^,  arising  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  praetor's  interdict :  it  shows,  however, 
his  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and 
that  his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  in  pleading 
causes. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  sedileship  he  lost  his 
cousin  Lucius  Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his 
journey  to  Sicily ;  whose  death  he  laments  with  all 
the  marks  of  a  tender  affection,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus. 

•*  You,  who  of  all  inen  know  me  the  best,  will 
easily  conceive  how  much  I  have  been  afflicted,  and 
what  a  loss  I  have  sustained  both  in  my  public  and 
domestic  life:  for  in  him  I  had  everything  which ^ 
could  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  from  the  obliging  tem- 
per and  behaviour  of  another.  I  make  no  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  you  also  are  affected  with  it,  not 
only  for  the  share  which  you  bear  in  my  grief,  but 
for  your  own  loss  of  a  relation  and  a  friend,  accom- 
plished with  every  virtue ;  who  loved  you,  as  well 
from  his  own  inclination,  as  from  what  he  used  to 
hear  of  you  from  me,"  &c,* 

What  made  his  kinsman's  death  the  more  unlucky 
to  him  at  this  juncture,  was  the  want  of  his  help  in 
making  interest  for  the  prsetorship,  for  which  he 
now  offered  himself  a  candidate,  after  the  usual 
interval  of  two  years  **,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
chosen  aedile :  but  the  city  was  in  such  a  ferment 
all  this  summer,  that  there  was  like  to  be  no  elec- 
tion at  all :  the  occasion  of  it  arose  from  the  publi- 
cation of  some  new  laws,  which  were  utterly  disliked 
and  fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of 
them  was  proposed  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  A. 
Gabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  gratitude,  and  the  first  fruits,  as  it  were,  of 
that  power  which  he  had  restored  to  them.  It  was 
to  grant  him  an  extraordinary  commission  for  quelU 
ing  the  pirates,  who  infested  the  coasts  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  commerce' ;  by  which 
an  absolute  command  was  conferred  upon  him 
through  aU  the  provinces  bordering  on  that  sea,  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  within  land.  These  pirates  were 
grown  so  strong,  and  so  audacious,  that  they  had 
taken  several  Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors 
prisoners,  made  some  successful  descents  on  Italy 
itself,  and  burnt  the  navy  of  Rome  in  the  very  port 


f  Pro  Fontelo,  10.  9  Ibid.  17. 

k  Tota  mihi  causa  pro  C»c!nm.  de  verbis  interdict!  fuit : 
res  involutas  definiendo  explicavimus. — Orator.  29. 

i  Ad  Attic,  i.  5. 

k  Ut  si  edilis  fuisees,  post  biennlum  tuus  annus  esset. 
— Ep.  Fam.  x.  25. 

I  Quia  navlgavit,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  ant  servitutis 
periculo  oommitterot,  cum  aut  hicme  aut  referto  prcdo- 
num  mari  navigaret  ?— 1^  Lege  Manil.  11. 

" I 
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€1^  Ottim*.  Yet  the  grant  of  a  power  io  exorbitant 
and  unknown  to  the  lawa  was  strenuoiuly  opposed 
by  Cataius,  Hortensios,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  senate,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  nor 
fit  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  person :  they 
alleged,  '*  That  these  unusual  grants  were  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery  that  the  republic  had  suffered  from 
the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  extraordinary  commands, 
were  made  too  great  to  be  controlled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws;  that  though  the  same  abuse  of 
power  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  Pompey, 
yet  the  thing  itself  was  pernicious,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Rome ;  that  the  equality  of  a 
democracy  required,  that  the  public  honours  should 
be  shared  alike  by  all  who  were  worthy  of  them ; 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  men  worthy, 
and  to  furnish  the  city  with  a  number  and  choice 
of  experienced  commanders :  and  if,  as  it  was  said 
by  some,  there  were  really  none  at  that  time  fit  to 
command  but  Pompey,  the  true  reason  was,  because 
they  would  suffer  none  to  command  but  Pompey".'* 
All  the  friends  of  Lucullus  were  particularly  active 
in  the  opposition  ;  apprehending,  that  this  new 
commission  would  encroach  upon  his  province  and 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  so  that  Gabinius, 
to  turn  the  popular  clamour  on  that  side,  got  a  plan 
of  the  magnificent  palace,  which  Lucullus  was  build- 
ing, painted  upon  a  banner,  and  carried  about  the 
streets  by  his  mob ;  to  intimate,  that  he  was  making 
all  that  expense  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  republic^. 
Catulus,  in  speaking  to  the  people  against  this 
law,  demanded  of  them,  if  everything  must  needs 
be  committed  to  Pompey,  what  they  would  do  if 
any  accident  should  befall  him  ?  Upon  which,  as 
Cicero  says,  he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue, 
when  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  their 
dependence  would  then  be  upon  him  f.  Pompey  him- 
self,  who  was  naturally  a  great  dissembler,  affected 
not  only  an  indifference,  but  a  dislike  to  the 
employment,  and  begged  of  the  people  to  confer 
it  on  somebody  else ;  and,  after  all  the  fatigues 
which  he  had  undergone  in  their  service,  to  give 
him  leave  to  retire  to  the  care  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  spare  him  the  trouble  and  odium  of  so 
invidious  a  commission  i.  But  this  seeming  self- 
denial  gave  a  handle  only  to  his  friends  to  extol  his 
modesty  and  integrity  the  more  effectually  ;  and, 
since  there  had  been  a  precedent  for  the  law  a  few 
years  before,  in  favour  of  a  man  much  inferior  both 
in  merit  and  interest,  M.  Antonius*',  it  was  carried 


">  Qui  ad  v(is  ab  exteris  nationibus  vcnirent,  querar, 
oumlegati  populi  Romaniredempti  sint?  Mercatoribui 
tatum  mare  non  fuisse  dioam,  cum  duodocim  secures  in 
potestatem  predonum  perronerlnt? — Quid  ^o  Ostiense 
incommodum,  atque  illam  labem  et  ignominiam  reipub- 
licc  querar,  ciun  prope  inspectantibus  vobis,  clastds  ea, 
cui  consul  populi  Romani  praepositus  esset,  a  predonibus 
oapta  atque  opprcsaa  est  ?— Pro  L^e  Man.  12. 

n  Dio,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  15. 

o  Tugurium  ut  Jam  videatur  esse  ilia  villa,  qnam  ipse 
tribunus  plebis  pictam  olim  in  concionibus  explicabat, 
quo  fortissimum  ao  summum  civem— in  invidiam  vocaret. 
—Pro  Sext.  43. 

p  Qui  cum  ex  vobis  qusreret,  si  in  uno  On.  Pompeio 
omnia  poneretis,  si  quid  eo  foctum  esset,  in  quo  spem 
essetis  habituri  ?— Cepit  magnum  sue  virtutis  fructum, 
cum  omnes  una  prope  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem  habituros 
esse  dixistiB.~Pro  Lege  Man.  20. 

q  Dio,  1.  xxxvL  p.  II. 

'  Bed  idem  boo  ante  biennium  in  RL  Antonii  pnetura 
decretum.— VelL  Pat  VL  31. 


against  the  united  authoritj  of  sill  the 
but  with  the  general  inclination  of 
when,  from  the  greatest  scarcity 
which  had  been  known  for  m  long  ti| 
the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  sunk  the 
at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been  actaa 
But,  though  the  senate  could  not  hii 
yet  they  had  their  revenge  on  Gsibinii 
of  it,  by  preventing  his  beinip  choaen 
pey's  lieutenants,  which  waa  what  he 
at,  and  what  Pompey  himaelf  solici 
Pompey  probably  made  him  amends  f 
other  way  ;  since,  as  Cicero  aays,  he  i 
sitous  at  this  time,  and  so  profligate 
had  not  carried  his  law,  he  must  have 
himself".  Pompey  had  a  fleet  of 
sail  allowed  for  this  expedition,  witli 
lieuteiiants  chosen  out  of  the  senate 
distributed  so  skilfully  throo^h  the 
tions  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  in  1 
days  he  drove  the  pirates  oat  of  all 
holes,  and  in  four  months  put  an  end 
war  :  for  he  did  not  prepare  for  it  til 
winter,  set  out  upon  it  in  the  begin  nil 
and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  sumin 
A  second  law  was  published  by  L-  ^ 
assignment  of  distinct  seats  in  the  th 
equestrian  order,  who  used  before  to 
cuously  with  the  populace  :  but  by  tl 
teen  rows  of  benches,  next  to  those  of  1 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use  ; 
secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says,  both  t 
and  their  pleasure*.  The  senate  obtair 
privilege  of  separate  seats  about  a  ha 
before,  in  the  consulship  of  Sdpio  Afric 
highly  disgusted  the  people,  and  gai 
says  Livy,  as  all  innovations  are  apt  to 
debate  and  censure ;  for  many  of  tbf 
condemned  all  such  distinctions  in  a  1 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace :  and  Sc 
afterwards  repented,  and  bhumed  hims 
fering  it*.  Otho*s  law,  we  may  imagin 
greater  offence,  as  it  was  a  greater  ai 
people,  to  be  removed  yet  farther  from 
things  they  were  fondest  of,  the  sight  c 
shows :  it  was  carried  however  by  the  a 


•  Quo  die  a  vobis  maritimo  bello  pnepositi 
rator,  tanta  repente  vilitas  annonss  ex  sum 
caritate  rei  frumentaris  consecuta  rat,  uniusj 
et  nomine,  quantum  vix  ex  siunma  ubort^ 
diuturna  pax  efficere  potuisset.— Pro  L^e  Ma 

t  Ne  legaretur  A.  Gabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  i 
postulant!.— lb.  19. 

V  Nisi  rogntionem  de  piratico  bello  tuliss 
egestate  ac  improbitate  coactus  piraticam  ips 
Post  redit.  in  Senat.  A. 

X  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

7  Ipse  autem,  ut  a  Bnmdisio  profectus  est 
quagedmo  die  totam  ad  imperium  populi  K 
ciam  adjunxit — itatantum  belluni— Cn.  Pompei 
hieme  apparavit.  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media 
fecit.— I*ro  Lege  Man.  12. 

<  L.  Otho,  vir  fortis,  meus  necessarius,  equ 
restituit  non  solum  dignitatem,  sed  etiam  vol 
Pro  Mur.  19. 

•  P.  Africanua  ille  superior,  ut  dicitur,  no 
sapientissimis  hominibuH.  qui  tumerant,  ren: 
seipao  scpe  accusatus  est,  quod  cum  consul  etv* 
esset  tum  primum  a  populari  oonsessu  senatori: 
separari. — Pro  Cornel.  1.  Fragment  ex  Ascc 
L  xxxiv.  54.1  ^^  f^  avertit  vulgi  aninuun  c 
Scipionis  vehementcr  qnassavit. — VaL  Max.  iL 
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I  tribune,  and  is  freqnentlj  referred  to  bj  the 
writers,  as  an  act  very  memorable^,  and 
I  made  much  noise  in  its  time. 
!  C.  Cornelius  also,  another  tribune,  was  pushing 
1  a  third  law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit 
r  in  elections  b  j  the  sanction  of  the  sererest 
femlties :  the  rigour  of  it  highly  displeased  the 
leiiate,  whose  warm  opposition  raised  great  dis- 
Srdcn  in  the  dty  ;  so  that  all  other  business  was 
Istermpted,  the  elections  of  magistrates  adjourned, 
'  the  consuls  forced  to  have  a  guard  The 
however  was  compounded,  by  moderating 
t  sererity  of  the  penalties  in  a  new  law  offered 
I  consuls,  which  was  accepted  by  Cornelius, 
I  in  proper  form  under  the  title  of  the 
nian  law,  from  the  name  of  the  consul  C. 

C'as  Bao'.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  still  as 
J  drawn ^  ;  for  besides  a  pecuniary  fine,  it 
Jed  the  guilty  incapable  of  any  public  office  or 
f  !b  the  senate.  This  Cornelius  seems  to  have 
«.  A  a  brave  and  honest  tribune,  though  somewhat 
too  fierce  and  impetuous  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  dtisetts :  he  published  another  law,  to  prohibit 
any  man's  being  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
the  laws,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  people  ; 
which,  though  a  part  of  the  old  constitution,  had 
kmf  been  usurped  by  the  senate)  who  dispensed 
with  the  laws  by  their  own  decrees,  and  those  often 
msde  clandestinely,  when  a  few  only  were  privy  to 
iheau  The  senate  being  resolved  not  to  part  with 
»  fahiable  a  privilege,  prevailed  with  another 
triboie  to  inhibit  the  publication  of  it,  when  it 
came  to  be  read  ;  upon  which  Cornelius  took  the 
book  from  the  derk,  and  read  it  himself.  This 
vat  irregnlar,  and  much  inveighed  against,  as  a 
vioUdon  of  the  rights  of  the  tribunate ;  so  that 
Cometiai  was  once  more  forced  to  compound  the 
matter  by  a  milder  law,  forbidding  the  senate  to 
pasa  any  such  decrees,  unless  when  two  hundred 
icsatDfs  were  present «.  These  disturbances  how- 
ever proved  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  honour 
to  Cicero,  by  giving  him  a  more  ample  and  public 
testimony  of  the  people's  affection ;  for  in  three 
£%rent  assemblies  convened  for  the  choice  of 
pnetora,  two  of  which  were  dissolved  without  effect, 
he  ns  declared  every  time  the  first  praetor,  by  the 
sif rages  of  all  the  centuries'. 

The  pnetor  was  a  magis^^te  next  in  dignity  to 
the  consuls,  created  originally  as  a  colleague  or 
*^9iiat8nt  to  them  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  supply  their  place  also  in  absence'.  At 
itH  there  was  but  one ;  but  as  the  dominion  and 
3&irs  of  the  republic  increased,  so  the  number  of 
pnetora  was  gradually  enlarged  from  one  to  eight. 
They  were  ehosen,  not  as  the  inferior  magistrates, 
b;  ^  people  voting  in  their  tribes,  but  in  their 
c^ariea,  as  the  consuls  and  censors  also  were. 
It  the  first  mediod,  the  majority  of  votes  in  each 
tribe  determined  the  goieral  vote  of  the  tribe,  and 

^ •edilflMuqiw  magDua  in  primia  Equea 

Ockooe  etintempto  aedet Boa.  Ep.  iv.  15. 

Se  UMtsm  vano,  qui  nos  diatinxit,  Ottaoni. 
!  Juv.  ill.  159. 

•»b,LxxxTl.c.  W. 
I     '  Ccat  esizn  aeverissiroe  acriptaCalpnmia.— Pro  Mur.  23. 

*  Amdi  aifommt.— Pro  Comelio. 

'  Sai  cum  propter  diiatlonem  comitiorom  ter  pnetor 
pten  emtBiiis  oomctis  renuntiatua  sum. — Pro  Lege 
**ll. 

•  iaL  GcO.  ziii.  15. 


a  majority  of  tribes  determined  the  ele(5tion,  in 
which  the  meanest  citizen  had  as  good  a  vote  as 
the  best :  but  in  the  second  the  balance  of  power 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better  sort,  by  a 
wise  contrivance  of  one  of  their  kings,  Servius 
Tullius ;  who  divided  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
into  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  or  valuation  of  their  estates ;  and 
then  reduced  these  centuries  into  six  classes 
according  to  the  same  rule,  assigning  to  the  first 
or  richest  class  ninety-seven  of  these  centuries,  or 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number:  so  that  if  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class  agreed,  the  affair  was 
over,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  rest  insignificant^. 

The  business  of  the  praetors  was  to  preside  and 
judge  in  all  causes,  especially  of  a  public  or  crimi- 
nal kind,  where  their  several  jurisdictions  were 
assigned  to  them  by  lot*;  and  it  fell  to  Cicero's 
to  sit  upon  actions  of  extortion  and  rapine,  brought 
against  magbtrates  and  governors  of  provinces'' ; 
in  which,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  acted  as  an 
accuser,  sat  as  a  judge,  and  presided  as  praetor'. 
In  this  office  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  in- 
tegrity by  the  condemnation  of  Licinius  Macer,  a 
person  of  prsetorian  dignity  and  great  eloquence ; 
who  would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  at  the  bar, 
if  his  abilities  had  not  been  sullied  by  the  infamy 
of  a  vicious  life".  "  Thb  man,"  as  Plutarch  relates 
it,  '*  depending  upon  his  interest,  and  the  influence 
of  Crassus,  who  supported  him  with  all  his  power, 
was  so  confident  of  being  acquitted,  that  without 
waiting  for  sentence,  he  went  home  to  dress  him- 
self, and,  as  if  already  absolved,  was  returning 
towards  the  court  in  a  white  gown ;  but  being  met 
on  his  way  by  Crassus,  and  informed  that  he  was 
condemned  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  bench^ 
he  took  his  bed,  and  died  immediately."  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  other  writers  :  "  That 
Macer  was  actually  in  the  court  expecting  the 
issue ;  but  perceiving  Cicero  ready  to  give  judg- 
ment against  him,  he  sent  one  to  let  him  know 
that  he  was  dead,  and  stopping  his  breath  at  the 
same  time  with  a  handkerchief,  instantly  expired ; 
BO  that  Cicero  did  not  proceed  to  sentence,  by 
which  Macer' s  estate  was  saved  to  his  son  Licinius 
Calvus,  an  orator  afterwards  of  the  first  merit  and 
eminence"."  But  from  Cicero's  own  account  it 
appears,  that  after  treating  Macer  in  the  trial  with 
great  candour  and  equity,  he  actually  condemned 
him,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people ; 
and  did  himself  much  more  honour  and  service  by 
it,  than  he  could  have  reaped,  he  says,  by  Macer's 
friendship  and  interest,  if  he  had  acquitted  him<*. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  no  sooner 
entered  into  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  firesh  dis- 
turbance in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law 

^  From  this  division  of  the  people  into  ekuteSt  the  word 
eUuiUal,  which  we  now  apply  to  writers  of  the  first  rank, 
ia derived:  for  it  signified  originally  persona  of  thejlrst 
class,  all  the  rest  being  styled  infira  classem.^Avl.  Gell. 
vii.,13.  »  In  Verr.  Act.  L  8. 

■('Postulatur  apud  me  pmtorem  primum  de  pecuniia 
repetundis.— Pro  ComeL  1.  fragm. 

1  Accoaavl  de  peotmiia  repetundis.  Judex  aedi,  prctor 
qocslvi.  Ac.— Pro  Rabir.  Post.  4. 

n  Brutua,  352.         °  Plutarch,  in  Cic. ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12. 

o  Nos  hie  incredlbUl  ao  aingulari  popuU  voluntate  de 
C.  Macro  tranaectimaa :  ooi  cum  cqui  fuiasemas,  tamen 
multo  maJorem  fruotum  ex  populi  exiatimatione,  illo 
damnato,  cepimoa,  quam  ex  ipaiua,  ai  ahaolutua  eaaet, 
gratia  oeplseemua. — Ad  Att.  i.  4. 
D  9 
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I  for  grating  to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting 
among  the  tribes ;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to 
all,  and  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate, 
that  he  was  presently  obliged  to  drop  if*:  but 
being  always  venal,  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool 
of  other  men's  power,  that  he  might  recover  his 
credit  with  the  people,  and  engage  the  favour  of 
Pompey,  he  proposed  a  second  law,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  in  Cilicia  extinguishing  the  remains 
of  the  piratic  war,  should  have  the  government  of 
Asia  added  to  his  commission,  with  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman 
armies  in  those  parts'*.  It  was  about  eight  years 
since  Lucullus  was  first  sent  to  that  war,  in  which, 
by  a  series  of  many  great  and  glorious  acts,  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  both  of  courage  and  conduct 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  generals :  he  had 
driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  gained  several  memorable  victories  against 
him,  though  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
Tigranes,  the  most  potent  prince  of  Asia ;  till  his 
army,  harassed  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched 
by  his  factious  officers,  particularly  by  his  brother- 
in-law  young  Clodius',  began  to  grow  impatient 
of  his  discipline,  and  to  demand  their  discharge. 
Their  disaffection  was  still  increased  by  the  un- 
lucky defeat  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Triarius ; 
who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridates,  was 
destroyed  with  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  the  best 
of  his  troops  :  so  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  last  year,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  actually  arrived  in  Asia,  they 
broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to 
follow  him  any  further,  declaring  themselves  to 
be  no  longer  his  soldiers :  but  Glabrio,  upon  the 
news  of  these  disorders,  having  no  inclination  to 
enter  upon  so  troublesome  a  command,  chose  to  stop 
short  in  Bithjrnia,  without  ever  going  to  the  army*. 
This  mutinous  spirit  in  LucuUus's  troops,  and 
the  loss  of  his  authority  with  them,  which  Glabrio 
was  still  less  qualified  to  sustain,  gave  a  reasonable 
pretext  to  Manilius's  law ;  and  Pompey's  success 
against  the  pirates,  and  his  being  upon  the  spot 
with  a  great  army,  made  it  likewise  the  more  plau- 
sible :  BO  that  after  a  sharp  contest  and  opposition 
from  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  senate, 
the  tribune  carried  his  point,  and  got  the  law  con- 
firmed by  the  people.  Cicero  supported  it  with  all 
his  eloquence,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra,  which 
he  had  never  mounted  till  this  occasion :  where,  in 
displaying  the  character  of  Pompey,  he  draws  the 
picture  of  a  consummate  general,  with  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  colours  which  words  can 
give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  sight  as  it  were  of  the  consulship,  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition ;  so  that  his  conduct  was 
suspected  to  flow  from  an  interested  view  of  facili- 
tating  his  own  advancement,  by  paying  this  court 
to  Pompey's  power  i  but  the  reasons  already  inti- 
mated, and  Pompey^s  singular  character  of  modesty 
and  abstinence,  joined  to  the  superiority  of  his 

P  Ascon.  In  Oral,  pro  Corael. ;  Dio,  L  xxxvi.  20. 

1  Semper  venalii,  et  aliens  minister  potentic.  legem 
toUt,  ut  bellum  Mithridaticom  per  Cn.  Pompeiom  ad- 
ministraretur.— Veil.  Pat  it  33. 

r  Post,  exercitu  L.  LnculU  solHcitato  per  nefandum 
scelus,  fugit  illino.— De  Hamspicum  RespooB.  SO;  Plu- 
tarch, in  LucnII. 

•  Pro  Lege  ManiL  9,  9;  Plutarch,  ih. ;  Dio,  1.  xxxvi. 
p.  7. 


military  fame,  might  probably  conri 
it  was  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  at 
commit  a  war,  which  nobody  else  cc 
such  a  general ;  and  a  power,  wkicl 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with,  to  sach  « 
he  himself  solemnly  affirms  in  the  coi 
speech :  '*  I  call  the  gods  to  witnes 
**  and  especially  those  who  preside  ov« 
and  inspect  the  minds  of  all  who  a 
public  affairs,  that  I  neither  do  this 
of  any  one,  nor  to  conciliate  Pompey 
to  procure  from  any  man's  greatness, 
port  in  dangers,  or  assistance  in  bono 
dangers,  I  shall  repel  them,  as  a  mac 
by  the  protection  of  my  innocence ;  an< 
I  shall  obtain  them,  not  from  any  sin 
from  this  place,  but  from  my  usual  lab 
of  life,  and  the  continuance  of  yonr  fs' 
ever  pains  therefore  I  have  taken  in 
have  taken  it  all,  I  assure  you,  for  th( 
republic ;  and  so  far  from  serving  ai 
my  own  by  it,  have  gained  the  ill  wiJJ 
of  many,  partly  secret,  partly  declare 
sary  to  myself,  yet  not  useless  perhaps 
after  so  many  ^vours  received  from  3 
very  honour  which  I  now  enjoy,  I  havi 
resolution,  citizens,  to  prefer  your  will 
of  the  republic,  and  the  safety  of  the  | 
all  my  own  interests  and  advantages  w 

J.  Caesar  also  was  a  zealous  promotei 
but  from  a  different  motive  than  the 
of  Pompey  or  the  republic :  his  des 
recommend  himself  by  it  to  the  pe 
favour,  he  foresaw,  would  be  of  more 
than  the  senate's,  and  to  cast  a  fresh  ! 
ou  Pompey,  which,  by  some  acciden 
improved  ajfterwards  to  his  hurt ;  but  hi 
was  to  make  the  precedent  familiar,  tbi 
use  Pompey  might  make  of  it,  he  hit 
one  day  make  a  bad  one*.  For  this  is  t 
effect  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  4 
by  which  many  states  have  been  ruii 
from  a  confidence  in  the  abilities  and 
some  eminent  citizen,  they  invest  him, 
occasions,  with  extraordinary  powers,  f< 
mon  benefit  and  defence  of  the  society  : 
power  so  entrusted  may  in  particular  < 
singular  service,  and  sometimes  even  nee 
the  example  is  always  dangerous,  fumia 
petual  pretence  to  the  ambitious  and  ill 
to  grasp  at  every  prerogative  which 
granted  at  any  time  to  the  virtuous,  til 
power,  which  would  save  a  country  in  g 
oppresses  it  at  last  in  bad. 

Though  Cicero  had  now  full  employmt 
tor,  both  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  pul 
yet  he  found  time  still  to  act  the  advoc« 
as  the  judge,  and  not  only  to  hear  causes 
tribunal,  but  to  plead  them  also  at  the 
of  the  other  pnetors.  He  now  defended 
tins,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  famil 
tunes,  accused  before  the  pnetor  Q.  Nas< 
ing  his  father  in  law  Oppianicus,  who  a 
before  had  been  tried  and  banished  for  a 
to  poison  Cluentius.  The  oration,  which 
lays  open  a  scene  of  such  complicate* 
by  poisons,  murder,  incest,  suborning  ^ 
corrupting  judges,  as  the  poets  tbemse 


>  Pro  Lege  ManU.  24. 
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Dfrer  feigned  in  any  one  famUy ;  all  contrived  by 
Ute  Botber  of  Cluentias  against  tbe  life  and  fortunes 
of  her  ion :  "  Bat  wbat  a  mother  \  **  says  Cicero ; 
*'  one,  vbo  is  burned  blindfold  by  the  most  cruel 
aad  brutal  passions ;  whose  lust,  no  tense  of  shame 
restrains ;  who  by  the  vidousness  of'her  mind  per- 
verts all  the  laws  of  men  to  the  worst  ends ;  who 
4ct9  with  such  folly,  that  none  can  take  her  for  a 
Komaa  creature ;  with  such  violence,  that  none  can 
ijBifioe  her  to  be  a  woman ;  with  such  cruelty, 
thit  none  can  conceive  her  to  be  a  mother  ;  one, 
vbo  has  confounded  not  only  the  name  and  the 
rights  of  nature,  but  all  the  relations  of  it  too  : 
the  infe  of  her  son-in-law !  the  stepmother  of 
her  son!  the  invader  of  her  daughter's  bed!  in 
short,  who  baa  nothing  left  in  her  of  the  human 
species  but  the  mere  form*/' 

He  is  supposed  to  have  defended  several  other 
crimioals  this  year,  though  the  pleadings  are  now 
lost,  and  particalarly  M.  Fundanius ;  but  what 
gires  tbe  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  industry,  is 
that  during  his  prsetorship,  as  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  tell  us,  though  he  was  in  full  practice  and 
exercise  of  speaking,  yet  he  frequented  the  school 
of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Gnipho^.  We  cannot 
nppose  that  his  design  was  to  leam  anything  new, 
bet  to  preserve  and  confirm  that  perfection  which 
he  had  already  acquired,  and  prevent  any  ill  habit 
froffl  growing  insensibly  upon  him,  by  exercising 
hknaelf  under  the  observation  of  so  judicious  a  mas- 
ta.  Bat  his  chief  view  certainly  was,  to  give  some 
cooDtenanoe  and  encouragement  to  Gnipho  himself, 
81  veO  as  to  the  art  which  he  professed  ;  and  by 
the  presence  and  authority  of  one  of  the  first  magis- 
tnta  of  Rome,  to  inspire  the  young  nobles  with  an 
ambition  to  excd  in  it. 

When  his  magistracy  was  just  at  an  end,  Mani- 
fios,  whose  tribunate  expired  a  few  days  before,  was 
iccved  before  him  of  rapine  and  extortion :  and 
thooifa  ten  days  were  always  allowed  to  the  criminal 
to  prepare  for  his  defence,  he  appointed  the  very 
nest  day  for  the  trial.  This  startled  and  offended 
tbedtiaens,  who  generally  favoured  Manilius,  and 
looked  upon  the  prosecution  as  the  effect  of  malice 
ud  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  for  his 
bv  in  fiivoar  of  Pompey.  The  tribunes  therefore 
called  Cicero  to  an  account  before  the  people,  for 
trottng  Manilius  so  roughly;  who  in  defence  of 
himself  said,  that  as  it  had  b^n  his  practice  to  treat 
sQ  eriminals  with  humanity,  so  he  had  no  design  of 
tfting  otherwise  with  Manilius,  but  on  the  contrary, 
|iad  appointed  that  short  day  for  the  trial,  because 
it  WIS  the  only  one  of  whidi  he  was  master ;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  part  of  those  who  wished  well 
to  Manihus,  to  throw  off  the  cause  to  another  judge. 
This  Biade  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
>adieDoe,  who  applauding  his  conduct,  desired  then 
that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  Manilius, 
to  which  he  consented ;  and  stepping  up  again  into 
^  rostra,  laid  open  the  source  of  the  whole  affair, 
*ith  nany  severe  reflections  upon  the  enemies  oif 
Poaipey ".  The  trial,  however,  was  dropped,  on  ac- 
covnt  of  the  tumults  which  arose  immediately  after 
n  the  dty,  from  some  new  incidents  of  much 
Palter  importance. 

"  ft»  Oomt.  70. 

*  Srhoiam  ejus  daros  rfroi  freqnentaMo  ainnt ;  In  his 
^Oeaooem,  etSam  cmn  pretura  fungeretur. — Sueton. 
«tdv.  Grumnat.  7 :  Macrob.  Satom.  iU.  12. 

*nvtatcfa.inCio. 


At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  this 
summer,  P.  Autronius  Pectus  and  P.  Cornelius 
Sylla  were  declared  consuls ;  but  their  election  was 
no  sooner  published,  than  they  were  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption  by  the  Calpumian  law,  and 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  before  their 
entrance  into  office,  forfeited  the  consulship  to 
their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Catiline  also, 
who  from  his  prsetorship  had  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Afric,  came  to  Rome  this  year  to  appear 
a  candidate  at  the  election,  but  being  accused 
of  extortion  and  rapine  in  that  government,  was 
not  permitted  by  the  consuls  to  pursue  his  pre- 
tensions*. 

This  disgrace  of  men  so  powerful  and  desperate 
engaged  them  presently  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  Uie  new  con- 
suls, with  several  others  of  the  senate,  and  share 
the  government  among  themselves  :  but  the  effect 
of  it  was  prevented  by  some  information  given  of 
the  design,  which  was  too  predpitately  laid  to  be 
ripe  for  execution.  Cn.  Piso,  an  audacious,  needy, 
factious  young  nobleman,  was  privy  to  it  ^  ;  and, 
as  Suetonius  says,  two  more  of  much  greater 
weight,  M.  Crassus  and  J.  Caesar;  the  first  of 
whom  was  to  be  created  dictator,  the  second  his 
master  of  the  horse :  but  Crassus's  heart  failing 
him,  either  through  fear  or  repentance,  he  did  not 
appear  at  the  appointed  time,  so  that  Cssar  would 
not  give  the  signal  agreed  upon,  of  letting  his  robe 
drop  from  his  shoulder^.  The  senate  was  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  Piso,  and  hoping  to  cure  his  dis- 
affection  by  making  him  easy  in  his  fortunes,  or  to 
remove  him  at  least  from  the  cabals  of  his  asso- 
ciates, gave  him  the  government  of  Spain,  at  the 
instance  of  Crassus,  who  strenuously  supported 
him  as  a  determined  enemy  to  Pompey.  But  be- 
fore his  setting  out,  Csesar  and  he  are  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  new  and  separate  engagement,  that 
the  one  should  begin  some  disturbance  abroad, 
while  the  other  was  to  prepare  and  inflame  matters 
at  home :  but  this  plot  also  was  defeated  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  Piso ;  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  Spaniards,  as  some  say,  for  his  crudty,  or,  as 
others,  by  Pompey's  clients,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Pompey  himself**. 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  his  prsetorship, 
would  not  accept  any  foreign  province  *,  the  usual 

«  Qui  tibi,  cum  L.  Yoloatlus  consul  In  conglUo  fulsset, 
ne  petendi  qnidem  potestatem  esse  voluerunt.— Orat.  in 
Tog.  cand. 

Catilina,  pocuniarum  repetundamm  reus,  prohibitus 
erat  petere  congulatum.— Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  18. 

^  Cn.  Piso,  adolescens  nobilis,  summs  audade,  egens, 
facliotnis— cum  lioc  Catilina  et  Autronius,  consilio  oom- 
municato";  parabant^  Capitoliu  L.  Cottam  et  L.  Torqua- 
tum  consules  interfioere.  Ea  re  oognita,  rursus  in  Nunas 
Feb.  consilium  ccdis  transtulerant. — Ibid. 

c  Ut  principio  annl  senatum  adorirentur,  et  tmcidatis, 
quofl  placitum  esset.  dictaturam  Crassus  invaderet,  ipse 
ab  eo  Magister  Equitum  diceretur.— Craasum  poenitentia 
vel  metu  diem  csedi  destinatum  non  obiisee,  idciroo,  ne 
Csesarem  quidem  signom,  quod  ab  eo  dari  convenerat, 
dedisse.— Sueton.  in  J.  Css.  9. 

<l  Pactumque,  ut  simul  foris  ille,  ipse  Rome,  ad  res 
novas  oonsurgerent— Ibid. 

Sunt,  qui  dicant,  imperia  ejus  injusta  barbaros  nequi- 
visse  pati :  alii  autem,  equites  iUos,  Cn.  Pompeii  veteres 
cllentes,  voluntate  ejus  Pisonem  aggressos.— Sail.  Bell. 
Cat  19. 

•  Tu  in  provinciam  ire  noluisti :  non  possum  id  in  to 
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reward  of  tiiat  magistracj,  and  the  chief  frnit 
which  the  generality  proposed  from  it.  He  had 
no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genios  for  arms, 
to  that  those  gOTemments  had  no  charms  for  him : 
the  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizenf 
how  to  obey  them.  But  he  was  now  preparing  to 
sue  for  the  consulship,  the  great  object  of  all  his 
hopes ;  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed  how 
to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  re- 
pulae.  There  were  two  years  necessarily  to  inter- 
vene between  the  pnetorship  and  consulship  ;  the 
first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  gene- 
ral interest,  and  soliciting  for  it  as  it  were  in  a 
private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing*  for  it  openly 
in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The 
affection  of  the  city,  so  signally  declared  for  him 
in  all  the  inferior  steps  of  honour,  gave  him  a 
strong  presumption  of  success  in  his  present  pre- 
tensions to  the  highest :  but  as  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  a  great  opposition  from  the  nobility, 
who  looked  upon  the  public  dignities  as  a  kind  of 
birth-right,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  inter- 
cepted and  snatched  from  them  by  new  men ' ;  so 
he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  him, 
by  omitting  no  pains  which  could  be  required  of  a 
candidate,  of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the  citizens 
in  person.  At  the  election  therefore  of  the  tribunes 
on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  where  the  whole  city  was 
assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  chose  to  make 
his  first  effort,  and  to  mix  himself  with  the  crowd, 
on  purpose  to  caress  and  salute  them  fiuniliarly  by 
name :  and  as  soon  as  there  was  any  vacation  in  the 
forum,  which  happened  usually  in  August,  he  in- 
tended to  make  an  excursion  into  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  in  the  character  of  a  lieutenant  to  Piso, 
the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the  towns  and  colonies 
of  that  province,  which  was  reckoned  very  strong 
in  the  number  of  its  votes,  and  so  return  to  Rome 
in  January  following  '.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  suing  for  the  consulship,  L.  Cotta,  a 
remarkable  lover  of  wine,  was  one  of  the  censors, 
which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cicero's  jokes,  that 
Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us,  that  happening  one 
day  to  be  dry  with  the  fatigue  of  his  task,  he  called 
for  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst',  and  when 
his  friends  stood  close  around  him  as  he  was  drink- 
ing,  You  do  well,  says  he,  to  cover  me,  lest  Cotta 
should  censure  me  for  drinking  water. 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Atticus,  then 
at  Athens,  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  of 
Pompey's  dependants  who  were  serving  under  him 
in  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  by  way  of  jest,  bids 
him  tell  Pompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take  it 
ill  of  him,  if  he  did  not  come  in  person  to  his 
election  **.  Atticus  spent  many  years  in  this  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  him  to  buy  a  great  number  of 

repreh&dere,  quod  in  meipso  prctor — probavi. — Pro 
Muren.  SO. 

'  Non  idem  mihi  licet  quod  iia,  qnl  nobili  g«nere  nati 
sunt,  quibua  omnia  populi  Romani  beneficia  dormientibus 
deferuntur.'In  Vor.  t.  70. 

S  Quoniam  videtur  in  suffragiis  multum  poase  Gallia, 
cum  Rome  a  Judiciii  forum  refrixerit,  excurremiu  menae 
Septembri  legati  ad  Piaonan.— Ad  Att  L  I. 

*>  Illam  manum  tu  mihi  oura  ut  pnnte*,  Pompeii  nostrl 
amicL  Nega  me  ei  iratum  fore,  d  ad  mea  oomitia  non 
yenerit.— Ibid. 


statues  for  the  ornament  of  his  severs 
cially  that  at  Tusculum,  in  which 
greatest  pleasure^;  for  its  del%htfal 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  tfa< 
of  an  easy  retreat  from  the  hurry  an* 
the  city :  here  he  had  built  several  ro 
leries,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  auc 
Athens,  which  he  called  likewise  b; 
names  of  the  Academy  and  G3nnDa£i 
signed  for  the  same  use  of  philosophies 
with  his  learned  friends.  He  had  gii 
general  commission  to  purchase  for  h 
of  Grecian  art  or  sculpture,  vrhich  wm 
curious,  especially  of  the  literary  kin 
for  the  furniture  of  his  acadenay  ^  ;  w 
executed  to  his  great  satisfiutioa,  anc 
different  times  several  cargoes  of  sti 
arrived  safe  at  the  port  of  Cajeta, 
Formian  villa ' ;  and  pleased  him  alw 
both  in  the  choice  and  the  price  of  thei 
the  receipt  of  each  parcel  he  still  i 
orders  for  more. 

**  I  have  paid  (says  he)  a  hundred  an 
pounds,  as  you  ordered,  to  your  agent 
the  Megaric  statues.  The  Mercuries, 
mentioned,  of  Pentelician  marble,  i 
heads,  give  me  already  great  pleasure  ; 
would  have  you  send  roe  as  many  of  f 
can,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  with  any  o 
and  ornaments  which  you  think  pro] 
place,  and  in  my  taste,  and  good  enou| 
yours ;  but  above  all,  such  as  will  soi 
nasium  'and  portico :  for  I  am  grown 
all  things  of  that  kind,  that  though  < 
bably  may  blame  me,  yet  I  depend  on  y 
me"." 

Of  all  the  pieces  which  Atticus  sen 
to  have  been  the  most  pleased  with  a  s( 
pound  emblematical  figures,  representin 
and  Minerva,  or  Mercury  and  Hercv 
upon  one  base,  called  Hermathens  at 
raclK  :  for  Hercules  being  the  proper  d 
Gymnasium,  Minerva  of  the  Academy,  ar 
common  to  both,  they  exactly  suited  t 
for  which  he  desired  them".  But  be  wa 
on  embellishing  this  Tusculan  villa  wit 
of  Grecian  work,  that  he  sent  over  to  / 

i  Que  tibi  roandavi,  et  que  tu  oonvcnir 
nostro  Tiuculano,  velim,  ut  scribis,  cures:  nos 
molestiis  et  iaboribua  uno  illo  in  loco  conqv 
Ad  Att  i.  5. 

^  Quicquid  ejusdon  generis  habebis,  dignun 
quod  tibi  ridebitur,  ne  dubitaveris  mlttere,  et 
trc  confldito.— Ad  Att  i.  9 ;  vid.  it.  5.  6,  la 

1  Signa,  qum  curasti,  ea  soot  ad  Cajetam 
Ibid.  3.  ">  Ibid.  8. 

n  llennathenatuame  valdedelectat— Ibid.  I 
me  de  Hcrmathena  scribia.  per  mihi  gratum  a 
Ilermes  commune  omnium,  et  Minerva  sin, 
insigne  ejus  gymnasii. — Ibid.  4.  Signa  nostra  t 
raclaa,  cum  oommodlsaime  poteris,  velim  impo 

The  learned  generally  take  these  HermtracUt 
malhena  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  tall  square  | 
stone,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Meroory  witi 
of  the  other  deity,  Minerva  or  Hercules,  upon  it 
sort  there  are  mveral  still  extant,  as  we  see 
scribed  in  the  books  of  antiquities.  But  I  s 
think,  that  the  heads  of  both  the  deities  were  i 
also  Joined  together  upon  the  same  pedestal,  lo 
ferent  ways,  as  we  see  in  those  antique  figures  i 
now  indiscriminately  called  Janut't. 
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plans  of  his  ceilings,  which  were  of  stucco-work,  in 
order  to  beepeak  pieces  of  sculpture  or  painting  to 
be  inserted  in  the  compartments ;  with  the  covers 
of  two  of  his  wells  or  fountains,  which  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times  they  used  to  form  after 
some  elegant  pattern,  and  adorn  with  figures  in 
relirf*. 

Nor  was  he  less  eager  in  making  a  collection  of 
Greek  books,  and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same 
opportooity  of  Atticus's  help.  This  was  Atticus*s 
ova  passion,  who  having  free  access  to  all  the 
bbranes  of  Athens,  was  employing  his  slaves  in 
copjriag  the  works  of  their  best  writers,  not  only 
for  his  own  use,  but  for  sale  also,  and  the  common 
profit  both  of  the  slave  and  the  master :  for  Atticus 
wu  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his  rank  for  a 
Umilj  of  learned  slaves,  having  scarce  a  footboy 
m  his  house  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and 
write  for  him  ^  By  Uiis  advantage  he  had  made 
averj  large  collection  of  choice  and  curious  books, 
ukd  signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them ; 
yet  seems  to  have  .intimated  withal,  that  he  ex- 
pected a  larger  sum  for  them  than  Cicero  would 
etsily  spare :  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
of  him  in  several  letters  to  reserve  the  whole 
mnnber  for  hiro,  till  he  could  raise  money  enough 
for  the  purchase. 

"  Pray  keep  your  books,"  says  he,  **  for  me,  and 
do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make  them 
mine;  which  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall  think 
iBT^f  richer  than  Crassus,  and  despise  the  fine 
Tilltt  and  gardens  of  them  all<t."  Again:  **  Take 
csre  that  jon  do  not  part  with  your  library  to  any 
man,  how  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy  it ;  for  I 
am  setting  apart  ail  my  little  rents  to  purchase  that 
relief  for  my  old  age''."  In  a  diird  letter,  he  says, 
"  That  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  comfort  and 
plcafore,  whenever  be  should  retire  from  business, 
oa  Atticus's  reserving  these  books  for  him^.*' 

Bst  to  return  to  tl^  affairs  of  the  city.  Cicero 
V3S  now  engaged  in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius, 
vfao  was  accused  and  tried  for  practices  against  the 
Kate  in  his  late  tribunate,  before  the  praetor  Q. 
(^os.  This  trial,  which  lasted  four  days,  was 
Qce  of  the  most  important  in  which  he  had  ever 
bticn  concerned :  the  two  consuls  presided  in  it ; 
ftBd  aa  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  Q.  Catulus,  L. 
I'&cQUas.  Hortensins,  &c.  appeared  as  vritnesses 
^fosi  the  criminal*;  whom  Cicero  defended,  as 
Qmatilian  says,  not  only  vrith  strong,  but  shining 
arms,  and  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  drew 
acclamations  from  the  people  °.    He  published  two 

^  Pntoca  tTpcM  tibi  mando,  quoa  in  tectorio  atrioli 
^»Biuieladere.  et  pittealia  si^UaU  duo.— Ad  Att.  i.  10. 

'  la  ca  cnnt  pueri  literatittdxnf ,  anagnoetc  optimi,  et 
I^Biai  lihrarii;  nt  ne  pediHequiui  quidem  quisquam 
*^  V^  am  ntrumque  horum  pulchre  Caoere  poaset — 
fas,  -Sep.  fai  Tito  AUici.  la 

^  Uima  toot  oosuerva,  et  noli  desperaro,  eos  me  meos 
^'^^  poae:  qood  ai  aneqaor,  supero  Craaeum  divitiis« 
ti^»«Bijiiina  vioot  et  prats  contemno.— Ad  Attic,  i.  4. 

*  Bib&MhecMii  tuam  cave  cniquam  deepondeaa,  qnamvis 
^'oaamuomn  inveneria— Ibid,  la 

'  Vriim  oi^tea,  id  quod  mlhi  pollidtua  es,  queniadmo- 
^baapttocam  nobb  conficere  posaia.  Omnem  apem 
^'^iWiiwU  noalne,  qnam  cum  in  otinm  venerimus, 
^■^Klanuu*  in  tua  humanitate  podtam  habemus.^ 

I,      '^a'sa.  AijpxBu 

I     *  ^  fartibia  modo,  sed  etiam  folgentibua  prseliatus 
MQaao  in  oaott  ComeUL— Lib.  viii.  3. 


orations  spoken  in  this  cause,  whose  loss  is  a  public 
detriment  to  the  literary  world,  since  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  finished  of  his  compo- 
sitions :  he  himself  refers  to  them  as  such* ;  and 
the  old  critics  have  drawn  many  examples  from  them 
of  that  genuine  eloquence,  which  extorts  applause 
and  excites  admiration. 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law 
this  year  to  oblige  all  strangers  to  quit  the  city,  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Pennus,  had  done  likewise 
many  years  before  him.  The  reason  which  they 
alleged  for  it,  was  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
multitude  and  insolence  of  foreigners,  who  assumed 
the  habit  and  usurped  the  rights  of  citizens :  but 
Cicero  condemns  all  these  laws  as  cruel  and  inhos- 
pitable, and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
humanity!^. 

Catiline  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for  his 
oppressions  in  Africa :  he  had  been  soliciting  Cicero 
to  undertake  his  defence ;  who  at  one  time  was 
much  inclined,  or  determined  rather  to  do  it,  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  the  nobles,  especially  Cesar 
and  Crassus,  or  of  making  Catiline  at  least  his 
friend,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  Atticus :  **  I 
design,"  says  he,  "  at  present  to  defend  my  com- 
petitor CatUine :  we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  yet 
such  as  the  accuser  himself  is  pleased  with :  I 
hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  that  he  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  serve  me  in  our  common  petition ;  but 
if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I  shall  bear  it  with  patience. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  me  to  have  you  here 
as  soon  as  possible :  for  there  is  a  general  persua- 
sion, that  certain  nobles  of  your  acquaintance  will 
be  against  me ;  and  yon,  I  know,  could  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  gaining  them  over*."  But 
Cicero  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  defend 
him*;  upon  a  nearer  view  perhaps  of  his  designs 
and  traitorous  practices;  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude  when,  describing  the  art  and  dissimulation 
of  Catiline,  he  decUres,  that  he  himself  was  once 
almost  deceived  by  him,  so  as  to  take  him  for  a 
good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest  men,  a  firm  and 
faithful  friend,  &c.^  But  it  is  not  strange,  that  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  career  of  his 
ambition,  should  think  of  defending  a  man  of  the 
first  rank  and  interest  in  the  city,  when  all  the 
consular  senators,  and  even  the  consul  himself, 
Torquatus,  appeared  with  him  at  the  trial,  and 
gave  testimony  in  his  favour.  ,  Whom  Cicero 
excused,  when  they  were  afterwards  reproached 
with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  had  no  notion  of 
his  treasons,  nor  suspicion  at  that  time  of  his 
conspiracy ;  but  out  of  mere  humanity  and  com- 
passion defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and  in  that 
crisis  of  his  danger  overlooked  the  infamy  of  his 
life^ 

His  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius,  a  young  noble- 
man as  profligate  as  himself ;  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  make  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser, 
who  for  a  sum  of  money  agreed  to  betray  the 


»  Orator.  67,  7f>. 

r  Usu  vero  urbifl  prohibere  peregrinos  sane  inhumanum 
est.— De  Offic  m.  11. 

«  Ad  Attic,  i.  2.  «  Asoon.  in  Tog.  cand. 

^  Meipsum,  roe,  inqoam,  quondam  ille  paene  decepit, 
cum  et  civis  mibi  bonus,  et  optimi  cujuaque  cupidua,  et 
flrmus  amicus  et  fidelia  videretnr.— Pro  Cslio,  6. 

c  Aocusati  sunt  uno  nomine  consulares— affuemnt  Cati- 
line, eomque  laudarunt.  Nulla  turn  patebat,  nulla  erat 
oogniia  oonjuratio,  ^.— Pro  SyU.  89. 
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caoM,  and  suffer  bim  to  escape' :  which  gave 
occasion  to  what  Cicero  said  afterwards  in  a  speech 
against  him  in  the  senate,  while  they  were  suing 
together  for  the  consulship :  **  Wretch  !  not  to  see 
that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  only  to 
a  severer  trial  and  heavier  punishment'/'  It  was 
in  this  year,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  under  the  consuls 
Cotta  and  Torquatus,  that  those  prodigies  hap- 
pened, which  were  interpreted  to  portend  the  great 
dangers  and  plots  that  were  now  batching  against 
the  state,  and  broke  out  two  years  after  in  Cicero's 
consulship ;  when  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol,  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  braxen  image  of  the 
infant  Romulus  sucking  the  wolf,  were  struck  down 
by  lightning'. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the 
proper  age  required  by  law*,  declared  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  along  with  six  com- 
petitors, P.  Snlpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
C.  Antonius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  Q.  Comificius, 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  first  were  patri- 
cians, the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble ;  the  two 
last  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had  first  imported  the 
public  honours  into  their  families  :  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man  among  them,  or  one  bom  of  eques- 
trian rank**.  Galba  and  Comificius  were  persons  of 

^  A  Catilina  pecuniam  accepit,  ut  turpi«ime  prcvari- 
caretor.— De  Hanup.  Resp.  20. 

e  O  miser,  qui  non  sentias  illo  judicio  te  non  absolutum, 
verum  ad  aliquod  Bevoriut  Judicium,  ao  majus  mippUcium 
reservatum. — Orat.  in  Tog.  cand. 

'  Tactus  ett  ille  etiam,  qui  banc  urbem  oondidit,  Romu- 
lus :  qtiem  inauratum  in  CapitoUo  pamim  atqoe  lactan- 
tem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem  fuisse  memfnistis.— In 
Catil.  Ui.  8. 

This  same  figure,  as  it  Is  generally  thought,  formed  in 
brass,  of  the  infants  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the 
wolf,  is  still  preserved  and  shown  in  the  Capitol,  with  the 
marks  of  a  liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  on  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  wolf.  Cicero  himself  has  described  the 
prodigy  in  the  following  lines: 

Hie  silvestris  erat  Roman!  nominis  altrlx 
Martia ;  que  panros  Mavortis  semine  natos 
Uberibus  gravidis  vitali  rore  rigabat. 
Que  turn  cum  pueris  flammato  fulminis  Ictu 
Concidit,  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit 

De  Divinat.  i.  19. 
It  was  the  same  statue,  most  probably,  whence  Virgil 
drew  his  elegant  description : 

Oeminos  huic  ubera  circum 

Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos.    Illam  teretl  cervioe  reflexam 
Muloere  altemot,  et  corpora  flngere  lingua. 

iEneid-  viU.  631. 
The  martial  twins  beneath  their  mother  lay. 
And  hanging  on  her  dugs  with  wanton  play 
Securely  suck'd :  whilst  she  reclined  her  bead 
To  lick  their  tender  limbs,  and  form  them  as  they  fed. 
f  Nonne  tertio  et  tricesimo  anno  mortem  obiit  ?  que 
est  etas,  nostris  legibus,  deoem  annis  minor,  quam  con- 
sularis.— PhiUp.  v.  1 7. 

k  The  distinction  of  paMcian^  plebrian,  and  nobUf 
may  want  a  little  explication.  The  title  of  patrician 
belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which 
the  senate  was  composed  in  the  earliest  times,  either  of 
the  kings,  or  the  first  consuls,  before  the  commons  had 
obtained  a  promiscuous  admission  to  the  public  honours, 
and  by  that  means  into  the  senate.  All  other  families, 
how  considerable  soever,  were  constantly  styled  plebeian. 
Patrician  then  and  plebeian  are  properly  opposed  to  each 
other ;  but  noMe  common  to  them  both :  for  the  character 
of  nobility  was  wholly  dolved  from  the  curuU  magittra- 
ciet  which  any  family  had  borne ;  and  those  which  oould 


great  virtoe  and  merit :  Saoerdoa 
particular  blemish  upon  him  ;  Cmmd 
weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  bm 
appeared  to  be;  Antonius  and  C«C 
infiimouB  in  their  lives  and  cbmrac 
intrigue  and  faction  had  acquired  a 
terest  in  the  city,  and  joined  all  their 
Cicero,  as  their  most  formidad>le  a 
which  they  were  vigorously  sopporte 
and  Cssar*. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competiti 
the  practice  of  bribing  was  carried  < 
and  shamefully  by  Antonius  and  Cati 
senate  thought  it  necessary  to  ^ve  w 
it  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  lavr  ;  \ 
were  proceeding  to  publish  it,  L.  Blacxi 
one  of  the  tribunes,  put  his  negative 
This  tribune  had  been  Cicero's  dii 
fended  by  him  in  an  impeachment  of 
robbery;  but  having  now  sold  hii 
enemies,  made  it  the  subject  of  adl  h 
to  ridicule  his  birth  and  character,  as 
the  consubhip :  in  the  debate  tberefon 
in  the  senate  upon  the  merit  of  his  ne^ 
provoked  to  find  so  desperate  a  con  fed 
him,  rose  up,  and  after  some  railler 
tulation  with  Mucins,  made  a  most  a 
tive  on  the  flagitious  lives  and  pracdoc 
competitors,  in  a  speech  usuallj  cal 
Candida,  because  it  was  delivered  in  a 
the  proper  habit  of  all  candidates,  amd 
the  name  itself  was  derived^. 

Though  he  had  now  business  enoii| 
hands  to  engage  his  whole  attention, 
him  employed  in  the  defence  of  Q. 
pretor  of  the  last  year,  accused  of  corrv 
in  procuring  that  magistracy.  Gallicj 
when  chosen  sedile,  had  disgusted  th( 
not  providing  any  wild  beasts  for  thei 
ment  in  his  public  shows  ;  so  that  to  pi 
good  humour  when  he  stood  for  the  pn 
entertained  them  with  gladiators,  on 
giving  them  in  honour  of  his  deceai 
This  was  his  crime,  of  which  he  was 
M.  Callidius,  whose  father  had  been 
before  by  Gallius.  Callidius  was  one  « 
eloquent  and  accurate  speakers  of  bis 
easy,  flowing,  copious  style,  always 
though  seldom  warming  his  audience  ; 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  him 
orator.  Besides  the  public  crime  just 
he  charged  Gallius  with  a  private  one  a, 
self,  a  design  to  poison  him  ;  of  which  h 
to  have  manifest  proofs,  as  well  firom  th 
of  witnesses,  as  of  his  own  hand  and  1 
he  told  his  story  with  so  much  tempe 
lence,  that  Cicero,  from  his  coldness  in 
fact  so  interesting,  and  where  his  life 
attempted,  formed  an  argument  to  pn 
could  not  be  true.    **  How  is  it  possible 

boast  of  the  greatest  number,  were  always  a< 
nobUst :  so  that  many  plebeians  surpassed  th 
themselves  in  the  podnt  of  no6i/J<y.— Vid.  Ai 
in  Tog.  cand. 

i  Catilina  et  Antonius,  qoanqnam  onmib 
infamis  eorum  vita  esset,  tamen  moltum  pot 
erant  enim  ambn,  ui  Cioeronem  oonsulatu 
adjutoribus  usi  flrroisaimiB,  M.  Crasso  et  C 
Ascon.  argum.  in  Tog.  cand. 

^  Ibid.  1  Ascon.  not.  ibid. 
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**  Callufiiw,  for  ycra  to  plead  in  such  a  manner,  if 
yoQ  did  not  know  the  thing  to  be  forged  ?  How 
could  yon,  who  act  with  snch  force  of  eloquence  in 
other  men's  dangers,  be  so  indolent  in  your  own  } 
I  ^liere  was  that  grief,  that  ardour,  which  was  to 
extort  cries  and  lamentations  from  the  most  stupid  ? 
We  saw  no  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  your 
body ;  no  s^king  your  forehead,  or  your  thigh ; 
no  stamping  with  your  foot :  so  that  instead  of 
feeling  ourselves  inflamed,  we  could  hardly  forbear 
sleeping,  while  yon  were  urging  all  that  part  of 
year  charge"."  Cicero's  speech  is  lost,  but 
GaUias  was  acquitted ;  for  we  find  him  afterwards 
rerei^png  himself  in  the  same  kind  on  this  very 
Callidius,  by  accusing  him  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for 
the  ooBsnlship*. 

J.  Cesar  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges  this 
year  to  the  prstor,  whose  province  it  was  to  sit 
npoQ  the  sicariiy  that  is,  those  who  were  accused 
of  kOliag,  or  carrying  a  dagger  with  intoit  to  kill. 
Iliis  gate  him  an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him 
as  anmals,  and  condemning  by  the  law  of  assas- 
noate,  all  -tiiose.  who  in  Sylla's  proscription  had 
bsen  known  to  IdU,  or  receire  money  for  killing  a 
proscribed  citizen  ;  which  money  Cato  also,  when 
he  was  questor  the  year  before,  had  made  them 
refond  to  the  treasury  <*.  Csesar'i  view  was,  to 
iDortiiy  the  senate  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  by  reviving  the  Marian  cause,  which  had 
ahrsya  been  popnUr,  and  of  which  he  was  naturally 
the  head,  on  account  of  his  near  relation  to  old 
Marios :  for  which  purpose  he  had  the  hardiness 
likewise  to  replace  in  the  Capitol  the  trophies  and 
itatnes  of  Marias,  which  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be 
thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces'.  But  while  he 
wu  prosecuting  writh  such  severity  the  agents  of 
SyOa's  cruelty,  he  not  only  spared,  but  favoured 
Citilkie,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  in  spilling 
the  blood  of  the  proscribed ;  having  butchered  with 
his  own  hands,  and  in  a  mamier  the  most  brutal, 
C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  favourite  of  the  people. 
Dearly  rriated  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero ;  whose 
head  he  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to 
Bake  a  present  of  it  to  Syllabi.  But  Caesar's  zeal 
provoked  L.  Paullus  to  bring  Cadline  also  under 
the  lash  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him  in 
form,  after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship,  of  the 
Bvder  of  soany  citizens  in  Sylla's  proscription : 
of  which  tiuragb  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  yet, 
coBtrary  to  ail  expectation,  he  was  acquitted'. 

Catiline  was  suspected  also  at  the  same  time  of 
isocher  heinous  and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous 
mamerce  with  Fabia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
ud  fitter  to  Cicero's  wife.  This  was  charged  upon 
^  so  loudly  by  common  fame,  and  gave  such 
scHidal  to  the  city,  that  Fabia  was  brought  to  a 
trial  fi>r  it ;  but  either  through  her  innocence,  or 

•  Brvtos,  pp.  403, 3.  »  Epiat.  Fam.  viii.  4. 

^  nokareli.  in  Cata  ;  Sueton.  J.  Caes.  II. 

P  Qttvam  aoctoritatem,  at,  quibus  posset  modls,  df- 
■inml.  troptuea  C.  Marii,  a  g^lla  olim  disjecta,  resti- 
t>iL.«aet.  lb. 

1  <^  handnem  carlwdmnm  populo  Romano-— omnl 
wadttu  TiTma  laoenrlt ;  stanti  collum  gladio  sua  dex- 
taa  acQcrit ;  cum  sinistn  capillam  c^iu  avertioe  teneret, 
^a^VUL  De  PetiUone  Coomilat.  3. 

QsBd  caput  ettam  tom  plenum  aaim»  et  q>iritua,  ad 
%nwB.  vsqne  a  Jaakmlo  ad  sedem  ApoUinis,  msnibus 
1^  aitt  detulit.— In  Tof .  cand. 
,     'Biia]BDlatamCaiUinam.»AdAtt.L  16;  Ballast.  Bell. 

f«^a:Dk).LlTl.p.34. 


the  authority  of  her  brother  Cicero,  she  was  readily 
acquitted:  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  teU 
him,  among  the  other  reproaches  on  his  flagitious 
life,  that  there  was  no  place  so  sacred,  whither  his 
very'  visits  did  not  carry  pollution,  and  leave  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  where  there  was  no  real  crime 
subsisting'. 

As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero^s 
interest  appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themselves,  though 
always  envious,  and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet 
out  of  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
city  from  many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst 
out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  preserve  the  republic,  and  break  the 
cabals  of  the  desperate,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence 
of  his  administration :  for  in  cases  of  danger,  as 
Sallust  observes,  pride  and  envy  naturally  subside, 
and  yield  the  post  of  honour  to  virtue  ^  The 
method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by  an  open 
vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood,  distributed  to  the  citizens  with  the  names  of 
the  candidates  severally  inscribed  upon  each :  but 
in  Cicero's  case,  the  people  were  not  content  with 
this  secret  and  silent  way  of  testifying  their  incli- 
nations ;  but  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny, 
loudly  and  universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first 
consul :  so  that,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  speech 
to  them  after  his  election,  he  was  not  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common  suf- 
frage of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people".  He  was 
the  only  new  man  who  had  obtained  this  sovereign 
dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  had  forced  t£e 
entrenchments  of  the  nobility  for  forty  years  past, 
from  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Marias,  and  the 
only  one  likewise  who  had  ever  obtained  it  in  his 
proper  year,  or  without  a  repulsed  Antonius  was 
chosen  his  colleague  by  the  maj(^rity  of  a  few  cen- 
turies above  his  friend  and  partner  Catiline ;  which 
was  effected  probably  by  Cicero's  management, 
who  considered  him  as  the  less  dangerous  and  more 
tractable  of  the  two. 

Cicero's  father  died  this  year  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November  7,  in  a  good  old  age,  with  the 
comfort  to  have  seen  his  son  advanced  to  the 
supreme  honour  of  the  city,  and  wanted  nothing  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  his  life,  but  the  addition 
of  one  year  more,  to  have  made  him  a  witness  of 
the  glory  of  his  consulship.     It  was  in  this  year 

•  Cum  ita  vixinti,  ut  non  eaaet  locos  tam  sanotus,  quo 
non  adventus  tuus.  etiam  cum  culpa  nulla  subeeset, 
crimen  afferret— Orat  In  Tog.  cand.;  vid.  Ascon.  ad 
locum. 

t  Bed  ubi  pericolom  advoiit,  invidia  atque  superbia 
poet  fuere.— Sallust.  Bell.  Cat.  23. 

B  Bed  tamen  magnificentius  esse  iUo  nihil  potest,  quod 
meis  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacits  libertatis, 
sed  Tooem  vivam  pne  vobis  indioem  vestrarum  erga  me 
Toluntatum  tuli8tis.->Itaque  me  non  extrema  trlbus  suf- 
fragiorum,  sed  primi  illi  vestri  ooncursus,  neque  singuls 
voces  prcconum,  sed  una  voce  imirersus  populus  Roma- 
nus  consulem  declaravit.— De  Leg.  Agrar.  con.  Rull.  il.  2 ; 
InPison.  I. 

*  Eum  locum,  quern  nobilitas  presidiis  firmatnm,  atque 
onmi  ratbne  obvallatum  tenebat,  me  duce  rescidistis.— 
Me  esse  imum,  ex  omnibus  novis  hominibus,  de  quibus 
meminiseo  possumos,  qui  consulatum  petierim,  cum 
primum  licitum  sit;  consul  faotua  aim,  cum  primum 
petierim.— De  L^.  Agrar.  ib.  i.  2. 

7  Pater  nobis  deoessit  ad  diem  viii.  Kal.  Decemb.>— Ad 
AH.  i.  6. 
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also  most  probably,  though  some  critics  seem  to 
dispute  it,  that  Cicero  gave  his  daughter  Tullia  in 
marriage  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  C.  Piso  Fmgi,  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  and  one  of  the 
best  families  in  Rome* :  it  is  certain  at  least,  that 
his  son  was  bom  in  this  same  year,  as  he  expressly 
tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Julius  Caesar  and 
C.  Marcius  Figulus*.  So  that  with  the  highest 
honour  which  the  public  could  bestow,  he  received 
the  highest  pleasure  which  private  life  ordinarily 
admits,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  hu 
family. 

SECTION    III. 


CiCEEO  was  now  arrived  through  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  honours,  at  the  highest  which  the  people 
could  regularly  give,  or  an  honest  citizen  desire. 
The  offices  which  he  had  already  borne  had  but  a 
partial  jurisdiction,  confined  to  particular  branches 
of  the  government ;  but  the  consuls  held  the  reins, 
and  directed  the  whole  machine  with  an  authority 
as  extensive  as  the  empire  itself^  The  subordi- 
nate  magistracies,  therefore,  being  the  steps  only 
to  this  sovereign  dignity,  were  not  valued  so  much 
for  their  own  sake,  as  for  bringing  the  candidates 
still  nearer  to  the  principal  object  of  their  hopes, 
who  through  this  course  of  their  ambition  were 
forced  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity;  to 
court  the  little  as  well  as  the  great,  to  espouse  the 
principles  and  politics  in  vogue,  and  to  apply  their 
talents  to  conciliate  friends,  rather  than  to  serve 
the  public <=.  But  the  consulship  put  an  end  to  this 
subjection,  and  with  the  command  of  the  state 
gave  them  the  command  of  themselves :  so  that  the 
only  care  left  was,  how  to  execute  this  high  office 
with  credit  and  dignity,  and  employ  the  power 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  benefit  and  service  of 
their  country. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  look  upon  Cicero  in 
a  different  light,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his 
character:  to  consider  him,  not  as  an  ambitious 
courtier,  applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his 
own  advancement ;  but  as  a  great  magistrate  and 
statesman,  administering  the  affairs  and  directing 
the  councils  of  a  mighty  empire.  And  according  to 
the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  Rome  never 
stood  in  greater  need  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of 
an  able  consul  than  in  this  very  year.  For  besides 
the  traitorous  cabals  and  conspiracies  of  those  who 
were  attempting  to  subvert  the  whole  republic,  the 
new  tribunes  were  also  labouring  to  disturb  the 

I  Tulliolam  C.  Piwmi,  L.  F.  Fmgi  despondimus.— Ad 
Attic.  L  3.  Is.  Casaubon,  rather  than  give  up  an  hypo- 
thesis which  he  had  formed  about  the  earlier  date  of  this 
letter,  will  hardly  allow  that  TnlUa  was  marriageable  at 
this  time,  though  Cioero  himself  expressly  declares  it.~ 
Vid.  not  varior.  in  locum. 

*  L.  Julio  Ccsare  et  C.  Mardo  Figulo  Consulibus,  filiolo 
me  anctum  scito,  salva  Terentia.— Ad  Attic,  i.  9. 

b  Omnes  enim  in  Consulis  Jure  et  imperio  debent  esse 
provincle.— Philip,  iv.  4.  Tu  summum  imperium— gu- 
bemacnla  reipublice—orbis  terrarum  imperium  a  popnlo 
Romano  petebas.— Pro  Mur.  35. 

c  Jam  urbanam  multitudinem,  et  eorum  studia,  qui 
conciones  tenent,  adeptus  e«,  in  Pompeio  orando,  Manilii 
causa  reclpicnda,  Ck)melio  defendendo,  &o.— Nee  tamen 
in  petendo  respublica  capessenda  est,  neque  in  senatu, 
nequo  in  conoione :  sed  h»c  tibl  retinenda,  dec— De  Peti- 
tione  Gonsulat  13. 


E resent  quiet  of  it :  some  of  them  wer 
Lws  to  alK>lish  everything  that  remain 
establishment,  and  to  restore  the  aona 
scribed  to  their  estates  and  honours 
reverse  the  punishment  of  P.  Sylla  and 
condemned  for  bribery,  and  replace  t 
senate  *=:  some  were  for  expunging  all 
others,  for  dividing  the  lands  of  the  p 
poorer  citixens** :  so  that,  aa  Cicero  dt 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  n 
delivered  into  his  hands  full  of  terrors  i 
distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and  seditions 
endangered,  not  by  foreign  wars,  but  int 
and  the  traitorous  designs  of  profligal 
and  that  there  was  no  mischief  incidem 
which  the  honest  had  not  cause  to  appi 
wicked  to  expect  ^ 

What  gave  the  greater  spirit  to  the 
these  attempts,  was  Antonins's  adrancei 
consulship :  they  knew  him  to  be  of  the 
ciples  and  embarked  in  the  same  dt 
themselves,  which,  by  his  authority,  they 
to  carry  into  effect.  Cicero  was  awai 
and  foresaw  the  mischief  of  a  colleagu 
him  in  power,  yet  opposite  in  views,  an 
to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  for  the  ] 
vice ;  so  that  his  first  care,  after  their  elt 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  an 
him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  i 
the  republic  ;  being  convinced  that  all  t 
of  his  administration  depended  upon  it. 
therefore,  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of 
which  seldom  faib  of  its  effect  with  n 
character,  the  offer  of  power  to  his  amb 
of  money  to  his  pleasures :  vrith  these 
caught  him ;  and  a  bargain  was  presen 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  shouli 
choice  of  the  best  province  which  was  to  b 
to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  year' 
the  custom  for  the  senate  to  appoint  what 
provinces  were  to  be  distributed  every  ye 
several  magistrates,  who  used  afterward 
lots  for  them  among  themselves ;  the  pi 
the  prtetorian,  the  consuls  for  the  conr 
vinces.  In  this  partition,  therefore,  wh< 
donia,  one  of  the  most  desirable  govern 
the  empire,  both  for  command  and  weall 
Cicero's  lot,  he  exchanged  it  immediately 
colleague  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he 
also  soon  after  in  favour  of  Q.  Metellu 
resolved,  as  he  declared  in  his  inauguratioi 
to  administer  the  consulship  in  such  a  m] 
to  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  either  i 
or  terrify  him  from  his  duty:  since  he 
sought,  nor  would  accept,  any  province, 
or  benefit,  from  it  whatsoever ;  the  only  n 
he,  by  which  a  man  can  discharge  it  witli 
and  freedom ;  so  as  to  chastise  those  tribu 
wish  ill  to  the  republic,  or  despise  those  vi 
ill  to  himself^  :  a  noble  declaration,  and  w* 
c  Pro  Sylhk,  22.  23.  d~Dio.  I.  xxxviLp^ 4 

e  De  Lege  Agrar.  cont.  Hull.  i.  8, 9;  ii.  3, 
f  Collegam  suum  Antonium  pactione  provinc 
lerat,  ne  contra  rempublicam  dissentiret — & 
Cat.  26. 

s  Cum  mihl  deliberatnm  et  oonstitutnin  sit,  it 
oonsulatum,  quo  uno  modo  geri  graviter  et  liber 
ut  neque  provinciam,  neque  honorem,  neque  oniai 
aliquod.aut  commodum— .appetiturussim— Sicm 
ut  possim  tribunum  plebis  rdpublto«  iratum  c 
mihi  iratum  contemnere.— Contra  RulL  i.  & 
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be  tnamnitted  to  posterity  for  an  example  to  all 
magistretes  in  a  free  state.  By  this  address  he 
en^y  drew  Antoniua  into  his  measures,  and  had 
hjm  ever  after  obseqaioos  to  his  wiil^ ;  or,  as  he 
hinteif  expresses  it,  by  his  patience  and  complai- 
sance be  softened  and  calmed  him,  eagerly  desirous 
of  •  prorince,  and  projecting  many  things  against 
the  ftmte'.  The  establishment  of  this  concord 
betveeo  them  was  thought  to  be  of  such  importance 
to  the  pubKc  quiet,  that  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
people,  he  declared  it  to  them  from  the  rostra,  as 
an  event  the  most  likely  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  Actions,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  honest, 
md  prevent  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  was 
thea  threatened^. 

There  was  another  project  likewise  which  he  had 
mach  at  heart,  and  made  one  of  the  capital  points 
of  U»  adminiatimtion,  to  unite  the  equestrian  order 
vith  Ae  senate  into  one  common  party  and  interest. 
Thk  bodj  of  men,  next  to  the  senators,  consisted 
of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  families  of  Rome, 
vho,  from  the  ease  and  affluence  of  their  fortunes, 
were  naturally  well-affected  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  republic ;  and  being  also  the  constant  farmers 
of  aQ  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had  a  great  part 
of  the  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them. 
Cicero  imagined,  that  the  united  weight  of  these 
two  orders  would  always  be  an  over-balance  to  any 
other  power  in  the  state,  and  a  secure  barrier 
against  any  attempts  of  the  popular  and  ambitious 
upon  the  common  liberty  ^  He  was  the  only  man 
in  the  dty  capable  of  effecting  such  a  coalition, 
bezDgmm  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling 
of  the  knights ;  who  considered  him  as  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  their  order,  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate 
himself  the  more  with  them,  affected  always  in 
pahBc  to  boast  of  that  extraction,  and  to  call  him- 
Klf  an  equestrian  ;  and  made  it  his  special  care  to 
proteet  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  to  advance 
their  credit  and  interest :  so  that,  as  some  writers 
tdl  as,  it  was  the  authority  of  his  consulship  that 
fint  diftii^uished  and  established  them  into  a  third 
order  of  the  state".  The  policy  was  certainly  very 
good,  and  the  republic  reaped  great  benefit  from  it 
ia  th'B  very  year,  through  which  he  had  the  whole 
hody  of  knights  at  his  devotion,  who,  with  Atticus 
«t  tfadr  head,  constantly  attended  his  orders,  and 
xrved  as  a  guard  to  his  person  " :  and  if  the  same 
mam  bad  been  pursued  by  all  succeeding  consuls, 
it  Blight  probably  have  preserved,  or  would  cer- 

^  <laad  ego  et  oonoordJa.  quam  mJhl  conatltui  com 
«8«i,  imritiaiimUi  iia  hominibus.  quoe  in  oonsulata 
ianicK  mm  et  aaimii  et  oorporia  acUbus  proridi,  omni- 
^  pnapexi  aaiie,  dcc^Con.  RulL  ii.  37. 

'  Ct  aoltUadioein  cum  princfpibos.  equestrem  ordinem 
^B.  KBatu  ooqjmixerhn.— -In  Plaon.  3.  Neque  uUa  vis 
**&taRperittur.  quje  conjunctionem  vestram,  cquItumquB 
I^<«awiiin,  tantamque  conspirationem  bonorom  om- 
*Km  peifiiagMtt  powrit.— In  C«til.  iv.  10. 

*  Cictfo  dccnimi  stabilivit  eqoestre  nomen  In  conaulatu 
^:  a  wtatmn  ooocilians,  ex  ao  ae  ordine  profectnm 
*Mnaii.«tcjaaTireapeculijiripopuIaritateqaaerenB:  ab 
BbteBipm  fiaam  hoc  tertium  corpus  in  republica  fao- 
^°*  aa,  corpitqne  a4iiei  aenatoi  populoque  Romano 
^Miranlo^FUn.  Biat  N.  1.  xxxili.  2. 

"  ^m,  cquita*  Rmanl,  videte,  acitia  me  ortum  e  vobis, 

•■^iiiaiiu  mnttmn  pro  vobia,  &c.— Pro  Rabir.  Post.  6. 
''■^■▼tfo  evm  equltatoa  Hie,  quem  ego  in  CliTO  Capi- 

^^  t»  «%atfero  ae  prindpa,  oollooaram,  aenatum  deae- 

'««-Ad  Att.  iL  1. 


tainly  at  least  have  prolonged,  the  liberty  of  the 
republic. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  for  the  laudable 
discharge  of  his  consulship,  he  took  possession  of 
it,  as  usual,  on  the  first  of  January.  A  little  before 
his  inauguration,  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  entered  always  into  their  office 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  had  been  alarming  the 
senate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian  law. 
These  laws  used  to  be  greedily  received  by  the 
populace,  and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates,  as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry 
with  the  multitude  against  the  public  good :  but 
this  law  was  of  all  others  the  most  extravagant, 
and,  by  a  show  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than 
had  ever  been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be 
accepted.  The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a 
decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute 
power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the 
citizens ;  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought 
fit ;  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors ;  to  require  an  account  from  all  the  generals 
abroad,  excepting  Pompey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
their  wars;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they 
judged  proper,  and  particularly  at  Capua  ;  and  in 
short,  to  command  all  the  money  and  forces  of  the 
empire. 

The  publication  of  a  law  conferring  powers  so 
excessive,  gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well 
to  the  public  tranquillity :  so  that  Cicero's  first 
business  was  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  city, 
and  to  exert  all  his  art  and  authority  to  baffle  the 
intrigues  of  the  tribune.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
was  invested  vrith  his  new  dignity,  he  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  senate,  by  assuring  them  of  his  reso- 
lution to  oppose  the  law,  and  all  its  abettors,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  nor  suffer  the  state  to  be  hurt, 
or  its  liberties  to  be  impaired,  while  the  adminis- 
tration continued  in  his  hands.  From  the  senate 
he  pursued  the  tribune  into  his  own  dominion,  the 
forum ;  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  speech  from 
the  rostra,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  inclination 
of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this  agrarian  law 
vrith  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  ever  before 
received  one®. 

He  began,  '*by  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
obligations  which  he  had  received  from  them,  in 
preference  and  opposition  to  the  nobility ;  declaring 
himself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men 
the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interests ;  that 
they  were  to  look  upon  him  as  the  truly  popular 
magistrate ;  nay,  that  he  had  declared  even  in  the 
senate,  that  he  would  be  the  people's  consul  i>." 
He  then  fell  into  a  commendation  of  the  Gracchi, 
whose  name  was  extremely  dear  to  them,  professing, 
"  that  he  could  not  be  against  all  agrarian  laws, 
when  he  recollected,  that  those  two  most  excellent 
men,  who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  Roman 
people,  had  divided  the  public  lands  to  the  citizens ; 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  consuls,  who  thought 
it  a  crime  to  praise  the  Gracchi ;  on  whose  coun- 
sels, wisdom,  and  laws,  many  parts  of  the  present 
government  were  founded  i :  that  his  quarrel  was  to 
this  particular  law,  which,  instead  of  being  popular, 
or  adapted  to  the  true  interests  of  the  city,  was  in 
reality  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  and  a  creation 

o  Quia  unquam  tam  secunda  oonciune  legem  Agrariam 
anaalt,  quam  ego  diawiaai  ?~Con.  RuU.  ii.  37. 
P  Ibid,  a  t  Ibid.  5. 
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of  ten  kings  to  domineer  over  them/*  This  he  dis- 
plays at  large,  from  the  natural  effect  of  that  power 
which  was  granted  by  it';  and  proceeds  to  insi> 
nuate,  that  it  was  covertly  levelled  against  their 
favoorite  Pompey,  and  particularly  contrived  to 
retrench  and  insult  his  anthority :  *'  Forgive  me, 
citizens,  (says  he,)  for  my  calling  so  often  npon  so 
great  a  name :  you  yourselves  imposed  the  task 
upon  me,  when  I  was  praetor,  to  join  with  you  in 
defending  his  dignity  as  far  as  1  was  able  :  1  have 
hitherto  done  all  that  I  could  do  ;  not  moved  to  it 
by  my  private  friendship  for  the  man,  nor  by  any 
hopes  of  honour,  and  of  this  supreme  magistracy, 
which  I  obtained  from  you,  though  with  his  appro* 
bation,  yet  without  his  help.  Since  then  1  perceive 
this  law  to  be  designed  as  a  kind  of  engine  to  over- 
turn his  power,  I  will  resist  the  attempts  of  these 
men ;  and  as  I  myself  clearly  see  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  so  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  also 
see,  and  be  convinced  of  it  too*."  He  then  shows, 
'*  how  the  law,  though  it  excepted  Pompey  from 
being  accountable  to  the  decemvirate,  yet  excluded 
him  from  being  one  of  the  number,  by  limiting  the 
choice  to  those  who  were  present  at  Rome  ;  that  it 
subjected  likewise  to  their  jurisdiction  the  countries 
just  conquered  by  him,  which  had  alvrays  been  left 
to  the  management  of  the  general* :  upon  which 
he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  tribune  Rallus, 
with  all  his  train  of  officers,  guards,  lictors,  and 
apparitors",  swaggering  in  Mithridates's  kingdom, 
and  ordering  Pompey  to  attend  him,  by  a  manda- 
tory letter,  in  the  following  strain : 

'* '  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
decemvir,  to  Cukus  Pompey  the  son  of  Cnsus, 
greeting.* 

**  He  will  not  add  (says  he)  the  title  of  great, 
when  he  has  been  labouring  to  take  it  from  him  by 
law«. 

*'  *  I  require  yon  not  to  fail  to  come  presently  to 
Sinope,  and  bring  me  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
while  I  sell  those  lands  bv  my  law,  which  you  have 
gained  by  your  valonr.*  ** 

He  observes,  **  that  the  reason  of  excepting 
Pompey  was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for 
fear  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
being  accountable  to  their  will :  but  Pompey  (says 
he)  is  a  man  of  that  temper,  that  he  thinks  it  Ms 
duty  to  bear  whatever  you  please  to  impose ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  which  you  cannot  bear  yourselres, 
he  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  bear  it  long 
against  your  wills'.'*  He  proceeds  to  enlarge  npon 
"  the  dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their 
liberties :  that  instead  of  any  good  intended  by  it  to 
the  body  of  the  citizens,  its  purpose  was  to  erect  a 
power  for  the  oppression  of  them ;  and  on  pretence 
of  planting  colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  to 
settle  their  own  creatures  and  dependants,  like  so 
many  garrisons,  in  all  the  convenient  posts  of  the 
empire,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  support 
their  tyranny :  that  Capua  vras  to  be  their  head- 
quarters, their  favourite  colony ;  of  all  cities  the 
proudest,  as  well  as  the  most  hostile  and  dangerous ; 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  would  not 
suffer  the  shadow  of  any  power  or  magistracy  to 
remain ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and  advanced 
to  another  Rome* :  that  by  this  law  the  lands  of 

'  Contra  RuUom,  iL  6,  U,  13, 14.  •  lb.  18. 

»  lb.  19.  «  lb.  li 

»  Ib.SO,  y  Ib.23. 
'Ibid.  96.32. 


Campania  were  to  be  sold  or  given  aw 
fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the  sorest  revi 
republic,  and  their  constant  resour 
other  rents  failed  them ;  which  neither 
who  of  all  men  studied  the  people*! 
most,  nor  Sylla,  who  gave  everything  i 
scruple,  durst  venture  to  meddle  with 
conclusion  he  takes  notice  "  of  the 
and  approbation  vrith  which  they  had 
as  a  sure  omen  of  their  common  peace 
rity ;  and  acquaints  them  with  the  con 
had  established  vrith  his  colleague,  aj 
news  of  all  others  the  most  agreeable ;  a 
all  security  to  the  republic,  if  they  wov 
the  same  good  disposition  on  futur 
which  they  had  signified  on  that  day ; 
would  make  those  very  men,  who  hs 
most  envious  and  averse  to  his  advanc 
fess,  that  the  people  had  seen  farther, 
better  than  they,  in  choosing  him  for  th 
In  the  course  of  this  contest  he  often 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  ant 
matter  vrith  him  before  the  people*" 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  decline  th< 
and  to  attack  him  rather  by  fictitious 
calumnies,  sedulously  inculcated  into 
tude ;  that  his  opposition  to  the  law 
no  good  will  to  them,  but  an  affecrio 
party,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  lands 
possessed  by  his  grant;  that  he  was 
court  by  it  to  the  seven  tyrants,  as 
seven  of  the  principal  senatoi^,  who  « 
to  be  the  greatest  favourers  of  Sylla's 
the  greatest  gainers  by  it ;  the  two 
Crassus,  Catulus,  Hortensius,  Metellns 
These  insinuations  made  so  great  an  im 
the  city,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  d 
self  against  them  in  a  second  speech  to  tj 
in  which  he  declared,  '*  that  he  looke<J 
law,  which  ratified  ail  Sylla's  acts,  to  be 
the  most  vricked,  and  the  most  nnliki 
law,  as  it  established  a  tyranny  in  the 
that  it  had  some  excuse  from  the  tim 
their  present  circumstances,  seemed  pr 
supported ;  especially  by  him  who,  for  t 
his  consulship,  professed  himself  the 
peace'  ;  but  that  it  was  the  height  of  i 
in  Rullus,  to  charge  him  with  obstruc 
interests  for  the  sake  of  Sylla*s  grants, 
very  law  which  that  tribune  was  then  c 
tually  established  and  perpetuated  thos 
and  showed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  son 
Yalgius,  who  possessed  more  lands  than 
man  by  that  invidious  tenure,  which  W( 
this  law  to  be  partly  confirmed,  and  p 
chased  of  him  ^*^  This  he  demonstratei 
express  words  of  the  law,  "  which  he  had  i 
omitted,  he  says,  to  take  notice  of  befon 
might  not  revive  old  quarrels,  or  move  ; 
ment  of  new  dissention  in  a  season  so  in 
that  Rullus,  therefore,  who  accused  him  c 
log  Sylla*s  acts,  was  of  all  others  the  most 

•  Contra  RaUam,  iL  29. 

^  Si  vestnim  commodnm  spoctat,  veniat  et  < 
cum  de  afrri  Campani  dlrisioDe  disfKiteC.— ^ 
ii.  28.  Commodius  feciawnt  tribani  piebis,  Qi 
quK  apod  TtM  de  me  defienmt,  ea  ooram  potiiu 
sente  dixiMeni^-Coo.  RulL  iiL  1. 

•^  Ibid.  *  Ibid,  til  1 

'  Ibid.  UL  1,  4.  fIbid.iiLi 
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ddbder  of  them ;  for  none  had  ever  aflSrmed  them 
to  be  good  and  legal,  but  to  have  some  plea  only 
from  potsestion  and  the  public  quiet ;  but  bj  this 
law  the  eftatea  that  had  been  granted  by  them 
were  to  be  fixed  opon  a  better  foundation  and  title 
thtD iDy  other  estates  whatsoever. **  He  concludes 
bj  renewing  his  challenge  to  the  tribunes  '*  to 
come  and  dispute  with  him  to  his  face."  But 
after  Kveral  fhiitless  attempts,  finding  themselves 
vboUy  unable  to  contend  with  him,  they  were 
forced  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  let  the  affair  drop, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  senate. 

Thii  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke 
out,  which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
dty,  if  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  anthority  of  Cicero.  Otho's  law,  mentioned 
ibovt,  for  the  assignment  of  separate  seats  to  the 
cqaestrian  ordo*,  bad  highly  offended  the  people, 
wbocoold  not  digest  the  indignity  of  being  thrust 
80  br  bock  from  their  diversions ;  and  while  the 
gnid^  was  still  fresh,  Otho  happening  to  come 
bto  the  theatre,  was  received  by  the  populace  with 
an  laiverul  hiss,  but  by  the  knights  with  loud 
tpplanse  and  dapping.  Both  sides  redoubled  their 
ehmoar  with  great  fierceness,  and  from  reproaches 
were  proceeding  to  blows,— till  Cicero,  informed 
of  the  tmnnlt,  came  immediately  to  the  theatre, 
tod  callmg  the  people  out  into  the  temple  of  Bel- 
kna,  so  tamed  and  stung  them  by  the  power  of 
hit  words,  and  made  them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly 
and  perreraeness,  that  on  their  return  to  the  theatre 
they  dianged  their  hisses  into  applauses,  and  vied 
with  the  blights  themselves  in  demonstrations  of 
tWr  respect  to  Otho'.  The  speech  was  soon 
tfter  published ;  though  from  the  nature  of  the 
t^  it  must  have  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and 
<Wed  extempore  from  the  occasion :  and  as  it  was 
noch  read  and  admired  for  several  ages  after,  as  a 
°^aaonble  instance  of  Cicero's  command  over 
Ba'i  pasnons,  so  some  have  imagined  it  to  be 
*0m^  to  in  that  beautiful  passage  of  Virgil^  : 
Ac  v^otj  magno  in  popalo  cmn  sepe  coOrta  est 
8«ditk»,  svTitque  animis  fgnobile  vulgus ; 
iimqae  fmom  et  tmxA  Tolant,  furor  anna  mfnistrat : 
Tbb  plelate  gravcm  et  meritls  si  forte  virom  qucm 
A^Kxow,  lilent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Qk  npt  di^is  animoo,  et  pectora  mulcot. 

Viao.  Mn.  I IM, 
-ii  vhei  sedition  fires  the  ignoble  crowd, 
AAd  the  wild  rabble  storms  and  thirsts  for  blood ; 
or  ttones  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies, 
^Ith  an  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies : 
Vaow  grave  aire  appears  amidst  the  strife, 
teagralseCrictazidimiooeDeeof  life, 
Xa  rtand  attcntiTe,  while  the  sage  controls 
Iheir  wtath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their  souls. 

Pitt. 
One  topic,  which  Cicero  touched  in  this  speech, 
■d  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
■«Kpnty,  was  to  reproach  the  rioters  for  their 
*vtt  of  taste  and  good  sense,  in  making  such  a 
**wbancc  while  B^osciua  was  acting*. 
^^Kre  happened  about  the  same  time  a  third 
not  leas  remarkable,   of  Cicero's  great 


«  RatniA't  Life  of  aoero. 

JficksM;.  Corradi  Qiuestura.  p.  133;  JEneid.  i.  152. 
*^  prcs  the  greater  colour  to  this  imagination  is,  that 
^^■■^ai  applies  theae  lines  to  his  character  of  a  oom- 
l^mstar,  which  be  professedly  forms  upon  the  model 
*f^m^~Ub.  xit  1. 
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power  of  persuasion.  Sylla  had  by  an  express  law 
excluded  the  children  of  the  proscribed  from  the 
senate  and  all  public  honours ;  which  was  certainly 
an  act  of  great  violence,  and  the  decree  rather  of  a 
tyrant,  than  the  law  of  a  free  state  ^.  So  that  the 
persons  injured  by  it,  who  were  many,  and  of  great 
families,  were  now  making  all  their  efforts  to  get 
it  reversed.  Their  petition  was  highly  equitable, 
but,  from  the  condition  of  the  times,  as  highly 
unseasonable  ;  for  in  the  present  disorders  of  the 
city,  the  restoration  of  an  oppressed  party  must 
needs  have  added  strength  to  the  old  factions; 
since  the  first  use  that  they  would  naturally  make 
of  the  recovery  of  their  power,  would  be  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.  It  was  Cicero's 
business,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience, 
and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of 
the  sufferers  themselves :  on  which  occasion  this 
great  commander  of  the  human  affections,  as  Quin. 
tilian  calls  him,  found  means  to  persuade  those 
unfortunate  men,  that  to  bear  their  injury  was  their 
benefit ;  and  that  the  government  itself  could  not 
stand,  if  Sylla's  laws  were  then  repealed,  on  which 
the  quiet  and  order  of  the  republic  were  established ; 
acting  herein  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  who 
will  oft  be  forced  to  tolerate,  and  even  maintain, 
what  he  cannot  approve,  for  the  sake  of  the  com. 
mon  good ;  agreeably  to  what  he  lays  down  in  his 
book  of  Offices,  that  many  things  which  are  naturally 
right  and  just,  are  yet,  by  certain  circumstances  and 
conjunctures  of  times,  made  dishonest  and  unjust^ 
As  to  the  instance  before  us,  he  declared  in  a 
speech  made  several  years  after,  that  he  had  ex- 
cluded from  honours  a  number  of  brave  and  honest 
young  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into  so 
unhappy  a  situation,  that  if  they  had  obtained 
power,  they  would  probably  have  employed  it  to 
the  ruin  of  the  state".  The  three  cases  just 
mentioned  make  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of 
rapturous  admiration  of  the  man,  who  could  per- 
suade the  people  to  give  up  their  bread,  their 
pleasure,  and  their  injuries,  to  the  charms  of  his 
eloquence". 

The  next  transaction  of  moment  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  accused  by  T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, of  treason  or  rebellion,  for  having  killed 
L.  Satuminus,  a  tribune,  about  forty  years  before, 
who  had  raised  a  dangerous  sedition  in  the  city. 
The  fact,  if  it  had  been  true,  was  not  only  legal, 
but  laudable,  being  done  in  obedience  to  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  take  arms  in  aid  of  the  consuls  C.  Marius 
and  L.  Flaccus. 

But  the  punishment  of  Rabirius  was  not  the 
thing  aimed  at,  nor  the  life  of  an  old  man  worth 
the  pains  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city :  the 
design  was  to  attack  that  prerogative  of  the  senate 
by  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  tumult,  they 
could  arm  the  city  at  once,  by  requiring  the  consuls 
to  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detri- 

^  Exciiuique  patemis  opibus  liberi,  etiam  petendonmi 
honorum  Jure  prohiberentur. — Veil.  Pat  ii.  28. 

1  Sic  multa.  que  honesta  natura  videntur  esse,  tempo- 
ribus  fiunt  non  honesta.— De  Offic.  iii.  2ft. 

■n  Ego  adolescentes  fortes  et  bonns,  sed  usos  ea  condi- 
tione  fortune,  ut,  d  essent  magistratus  adepti,  relpublice 
Btatum  convulsuri  viderentur,  comitiorum  ratione  pri- 
vavi.—In  Piaon.  2. 

n  Quo  te,  M.  TulU,  piaoulo  taceam?  &c.— Plin.  Hist. 
LviL30. 
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ment :  which  Tote  was  lupposed  to  gire  a  unction 
to  everything  that  was  done  in  conseqaeoce  of  it ; 
80  that  several  traitoroni  magiatrates  had  been  cnt 
off  by  it,  without  the  formalitiea  of  a  trial,  in  the 
act  of  stirring  np  sedition.  This  practice,  though 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  had  always  been 
complained  of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an  infringement 
of  the  constitution,  by  giving  to  the  senate  an 
arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  citizens,  which 
could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a  hearing 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  But  the  chief 
grudge  to  it  was,  from  its  being  a  perpetual  check 
to  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  and  popular,  who 
aspired  to  auy  power  not  allowed  by  the  laws :  it 
was  not  difficult  for  them  to  delude  the  multitude  ; 
but  the  senate  was  not  so  easily  managed,  who  by 
that  single  vote  of  committing  the  republic  to  the 
consuls,  could  frustrate  at  once  all  the  effects  of 
their  popularity,  when  carried  to  a  point  which  was 
dangerous  to  the  state :  for  since  in  virtue  of  it, 
the  tribunes  themselves,  whose  persons  were  held 
sacred,  might  be  taken  off  without  sentence  or  trial, 
when  engaged  in  any  traitorous  practices,  all  at- 
tempts of  Uiat  kind  must  necessarily  be  hazardous 
and  desperate. 

This  point  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the 
person  of  Rabirius,  in  whose  ruin  the  factious  of 
all  ranks  were  interested.  J.  Ceesar  suborned  La- 
bienus  to  prosecute  him  ;  and  procured  himself  to 
be  appointed  one  of  the  Duumviri,  or  the  two 
judges  allotted  by  the  pnetor  to  sit  upon  trials  of 
treason**.  Hortensius  pleaded  his  cause,  and 
proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  the  whole  accusa- 
tion  was  false,  and  that  Satuminus  was  actually 
killed  by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  who  for  that  service 
obtained  his  freedom  from  the  public  p.  Cbsst, 
however,  eagerly  condemned  the  old  man,  who 
appealed  from  his  sentence  to  the  people ;  where 
nothing,  says  Suetonius,  did  him  so  much  service, 
as  the  partial  and  forward  severity  of  his  judged. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  while  employed  all 
their  power  to  destroy  him  ;  and  Labienus  would 
not  suffer  Cicero  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  his 
defence' ;  and,  to  raise  the  greater  indignation 
against  the  criminal,  exposed  the  picture  of  Satur- 
ninus  in  the  rostra,  as  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Cicero  opened  the 
defence  with  great  gravity,  declaring,  **  that  in  the 
memory  of  man  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such 
importance,  either  undertaken  by  a  tribune,  or  de- 
fended by  a  consul :  that  nothii^  less  was  meant 
by  it,  than  that  for  the  future  there  should  be  no 
senate  or  public  council  in  the  city ;  no  consent  or 
concurrence  of  the  honest  against  the  rage  and 
rashness  of  the  wicked ;  no  resource  or  ref\ige  in 
the  extreme  dan^rers  of  the  republic  *.~  He  implores 
the  favour  of  all  the  gods,  by  whose  providence 
their  city  was  more  signally  governed  than  by  any 
wisdom  of  man,  to  make  that  day  propitious  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  an  innocent  man." — And  having  possessed  the 
minds  of  his  audience  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause,  he  proceeds  boldly  to  wish,  **  that  he  had 
been  at  liberty  to  confess,  what  Hortensius  indeed 
bad  proved  to  be  false,  that  Saturninus,  the  enemy 

o  Bueton.  J.  Ces.  12 ;  Dio,  p.  4S. 
P  ProIUblr. «,  II. 

4  Ut  ad  populum  provocantl  nihil  cque  ac  Judicls  aoer- 
bitas  profiiit— Sueton.  ib.  12. 
r  Pro  Rabir.  2.  *  Ibid. 


of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed  by 
Rabirius* — that  he  should  have  pre 
bragged  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  re' 
of  punishment.'' — Here  he  was  in  ten 
clamour  of  the  opposite  £u:tion  ;  bat 
it  to  be  ''the  faint  effort  of  a  small 
assembly  ;  and  that  the  body  of  the 
were  silent,  would  never  have  made  1 
they  had  thought  him  capable  of  bei 
by  so  feeble  an  insult ;  which  he  adr: 
drop,  since  it  betrayed  only  their  f 
inferiority  of  their  numbers.'' — ^Thc  aa 
quieted,  he  goes  on  to  declare,  ** 
Rabirius  did  not  kill  Saturainua,  yet  1 
with  intent  to  kill  him,  together  with 
and  all  the  best  of  the  city,  to  which 
virtue,  and  duty  called  him. — He  puts 
mind,  "  that  he  was  too  young  to  b< 
with  the  merits  of  that  cause ;  Uiat  he 
when  Satuminus  was  killed,  and  c 
apprised  how  odious  and  detestable  h 
to  all  people :  that  some  had  been  1 
complaining  only  of  his  death ;  others 
picture  of  him  in  their  houses"  :  that  1 
therefore  where  Labienus  had  procure 
tnre,  which  none  durst  venture  to  ki 
home  ;  and  much  more,  that  he  had  tl 
to  produce,  before  an  assembly  of  the  ] 
had  been  the  ruin  of  other  men's  fortui 
charge  Rabirius  with  this  crime  was  1 
the  greatest  and  worthiest  citizens  w 
had  ever  bred  ;  and  though  they  were  a 
the  injury  was  the  same,  to  rob  them  of 
due  to  their  names  and  memories. - 
Marius,  says  he,  have  lived  in  perpetu 
dangers,  if  he  had  conceived  no  hopes 
himself  and  his  glory  beyond  the  limits  < 
When  he  defeated  those  innumerable 
Italy,  and  saved  the  republic,  did  he  in 
everything  which  related  to  him  wool 
him  ?  No,  it  is  not  so,  citizens ;  there 
of  us  who  exerts  himself  with  praise  an 
the  dangers  of  the  republic,  but  is  indu< 
the  expectation  of  a  futurity.  As  the 
men,  therefore,  seem  to  be  divine  and  in 
many  other  reasons,  so  especially  for  tl 
all  the  best  and  the  wisest  there  is  so  str 
of  something  hereafter,  that  they  seen 
nothing  but  what  is  eternal.  I  appeal  t 
souls  of  C.  Marius,  and  of  all  those  wise  i 
citizens,  who,  from  this  life  of  men,  are 
to  the  honours  and  sanctity  of  the  go 
them,  I  say,  to  witness,  that  I  think  my 
to  fight  for  their  fame,  glory,  and  memo; 
much  zeal  as  for  the  altars  and  temp 
country ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  tal 
defence  of  their  praise,  1  should  take 
strenuously  as  they  themselves  did  for  tl 
of  our  common  safety,"  &c.* 

After  this  speech  the  people  were  to  ] 
ment  on  Rabirius,  by  the  suffrages  c 
centuries;  but  there  being  reason  to  f 
some  violence  and  foul  play  from  the  in 
the  tribunes,  Metellus,  the  augur  and 
that  year,  contrived  to  dissolve  the  asset 
stratagem  before  they  came  to  a  vote^  i 
greater  affairs  that  presently  ensued,  anc 


»  Pro  Rabir.  6. 
<  Ibid.  10. 


«  Ibid.  9. 
y  Dio,  I  XKxrU 
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dte  ittention  of  the  dty,  prevented  the  farther 
proteootioii  and  rerival  of  the  cause. 

Bat  Cesar  was  more  successfol  in  another  case, 
in  which  be  was  more  interested, — his  suit  for  the 
high  priesthood,  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  in  the 
repablk,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Pius. 
libieniiJ  opened  his  way  to  it  by  the  publication 
oftnew  law,  for  transferring  the  right  of  electing 
from  the  college  of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably 
(0  the  tenor  of  a  former  law,  which  had  been 
repelled  by  Sylla.  Cesar's  strength  lay  in  the 
^fov  of  the  popnlace,  which,  by  immense  bnbes 
and  the  profusion  of  his  whole  substance,  he  had 
guoed  on  this  occasion  so  effectually,  that  he  carried 
this  high  office  before  he  had  yet  been  praetor, 
agiiut  two  consular  competitors  of  the  first 
iQthority  in  Rome,  Q.  Catulus  and  P.  Servilius 
lavncBs ;  the  one  of  whom  had  been  censor,  and 
theo  bore  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the 
other  beea  honoured  with  a  triumph :  yet  he  pro- 
cored  more  Totes  against  them,  even  in  their  own 
tnboythan  they  both  had  out  of  the  whole  number 
ofthedtixens'. 

CatiliDe  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the 
coofolship  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  by 
nch  open  methods  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  pub- 
lished a  new  law  against  it,  with  the  additional 
pesalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile  ;  prohibiting  likewise 
all  shows  of  gladiators  within  two  years  from  the 
time  of  ioing  for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were 
ordered  bj  the  will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a 
certuB  day  therein  specified ^  Catiline,  who  knew 
the  law  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  formed  a  design 
to  kill  Ckero,  with  some  other  chiefs  of  the  senate  i*, 
<a.  the  day  of  election,  which  was  appointed  for  the 
twntieth  of  October ;  but  Cicero  gave  information 
of  it  to  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  the 
eie^kw  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
delibeiBte  on  an  affair  of  so  great  importance :  and 
the  day  following,  in  a  full  house,  he  called  upon 
CitiliBe  to  clear  himself  of  this  charge ;  where, 
without  denying  or  excusing  it,  he  bluntly  told 
(^  ^at  there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic, 
v«ma^  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  one  of  them 
io*rm  with  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm  without  a 
|>eid;  which  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that 
it  shoold  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived.  He 
hid  made  a  declaration  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
the  tame  place  a  few  days  before,  when  upon  Cato*s 
^^^^atcning  him  with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely 
^licd,  that  if  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his 
^^'ftQDtt,  he  would  extinguish  it,  not  with  water, 
^  a  general  ruin  ^ 

Th»e  declarations  startled  the  senate,  and  con- 
^loeed  them  that  nothing  but  a  desperate  conspiracy, 
"pc  for  execution^  could  inspire  so  daring  an  as- 
*»»«*:  so  that  thejr  proceeded  immediately  to 
tbit  decree  which  was  the  usual  refuge  in  all  cases 

*  lU  polenUMimM  duos  competltores,  maltamque  et 
*^^c<4t|iiitateaatccedentes,  superarit;  ut  plura  Ipse 
^  «VBm  tribabiu  Miffragia,  qoam  uterque  in  omnibus 
ti^wik  --8MC  J.  Cm.  13 ;  Tid«  Pigh.  Annal. 
»h»lliireB-23;  In  Vatin.  15. 
^to>,Lxxxrtt43. 

'  Ta  flnim  dixit,  dno  corpora  osae  relpublioa—unum 
*^.  iaflreio  cai^te ;  alteram  firmom,  sine  capite :  buio, 
^  iu  4e  m  meritum  eswt,  caput,  se  viro,  non  defutu- 
flle  panels  diebus  ante  Catoni,  Judicium 
ra^ondiflBet. — Si  quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas 
txdtatom,  id  ae  non  aqua,  aed  ruina  restlnc- 


of  imminent  danger,  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm  "*.  Upon  this 
Cicero  doubled  his  guard,  and  called  some  troops 
into  the  city;  and  when  the  election  of  consuls 
came  on,  that  he  might  imprint  a  sense  of  his  own 
and  of  the  public  danger  the  more  strongly,  he 
took  care  to  throw  back  his  gown  in  the  view  of 
the  people,  and  discovered  a  shining  breast>plate, 
which  he  wore  under  it*  :  by  which  precaution,  as 
he  told  Catiline  afterwards  to  his  face,  he  prevented 
his  design  of  killing  both  him  and  the  competitors 
for  the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Junius  Silanus  and 
L.  Licinius  Mureua  were  declared  consuls  elect'. 

Catiline,  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breath- 
ing nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impa- 
tient to  execute  his  grand  plot :  he  had  no  other 
game  left :  his  schemes  were  not  only  suspected, 
but  actually  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  con- 
sul, and  himself  shunned  and  detested  by  all  honest 
men  ;  so  that  he  resolved  without  farther  delay  to 
put  all  to  the  hazard  of  ruining  either  his  country 
or  himself.  He  was  singularly  formed  both  by  art 
and  nature  for  the  head  of  a  desperate  conspiracy ; 
of  an  illustrious  family,  ruined  fortunes,  profligate 
mind,  undaunted  courage,  unwearied  industry  ;  of 
a  capacity  equal  to  the  hardiest  attempt,  with  a 
tongue  that  could  explain,  and  a  hand  that  could 
execute  it'.  Cicero  gives  us  his  just  character  in 
many  parts  of  his  works,  but  in  none  a  more  lively 
picture  of  him  than  in  the  following  passage'' : 

**  He  had  in  him,"  says  he,  **  many,  though  not 
express  images,  yet  sketches  of  the  greatest  virtues; 
was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  wicked  men, 
yet  a  pretended  admirer  of  the  virtuous.  His  house 
was  furnished  with  a  variety  of  temptations  to  lust 
and  lewdness,  yet  with  several  incitements  also  to 
industry  and  labour:  it  was  a  scene  of  vicious 
pleasures,  yet  a  school  of  martial  exercises.  There 
never  was  such  a  monster  on  earth,  compounded 
of  passions  so  contrary  and  opposite.  Who  was 
ever  more  agreeable  at  one  time  to  the  best  citizens  } 
who  more  intimate  at  another  with  the  worst  ?  who 
a  man  of  better  principles  ?  who  a  fouler  enemy  to 
this  city  ?  who  more  intemperate  in  pleasure  ?  who 
more  patient  in  labour?  who  more  rapacious  in 
plundering?  who  more  profuse  in  squandering? 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  engaging  men  to  his 
friendship,  and  obliging  them  by  his  observance  ; 
sharing  with  them  in  common  whatever  he  was 
master  of;  serving  them  with  his  money,  his  inter- 
est, his  pains,  and,  when  there  was  occasion,  by 
the  most  daring  acts  of  villany;  moulding  his 
nature  to  his  purposes,  and  bending  it  every  way 
to  his  will.  With  the  morose,  he  could  live  se- 
verely ;  with  the  free,  gaily  ;  with  the  old,  gravely  ; 
with  the  young,  cheerfully  ;  with  the  enterprising, 
audaciously ;  with  the  vicious,  luxuriously.  By  a  | 
temper  so  various  and  pliable,  he  gathered  about  ' 
him  the  profligate  and  the  rash  from  all  countries, 
yet  held  attached  to  him  at  the  same  time  many    ' 

«i  8aU.  Bell,  Cat.  29 ;  Plutarch,  in  Clc.  1 

«  Descend!  in  campum—cum  ilia  lata  insigniqne  lorioa    I 
—ut  omues  boni  animadverterent,  et  cum  In  metu  et 
periculo  ccinsulem  viderent,  id  quod  factum  est,  ad  opem 
prassidiumque  meum  ooncurrerent.— Pro  Muren.  26. 

'  Cum  proximia  comitiia  consularibus,  me  oonsulem  in 
caropo  et  oompetitorea  tuoa  interficere  volulsti.  compreaai 
conatus  tuoa  ncfarloa  amicorum  pnesidio.— In  Cat.  L  5. 

s  Erat  ei  conailium  ad  Daclnua  aptum :  conailio  autem 
neque  lingua,  neque  manus  deerat.— In  Cat.  iiL  7. 

»»  Pro  C»l.  5,  6. 
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brave  and  worthy  meOf  bj  the  specious  show  of  a 
pretended  vinae.*' 

With  these  talents,  if  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship, and  with  it  the  command  of  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  would  probably, 
like  another  Cinna,  have  made  himself  the  tyrant 
of  his  country :  but  despair  and  impatience,  under 
his  repeated  disappointments,  hurried  him  on  to 
the  mad  resolution,  of  extorting  by  force  what  he 
could  not  procure  by  address.  His  scheme  how- 
ever was  not  without  a  foundation  of  probability, 
and  there  were  several  reasons  for  thinking  the 
present  time  the  most  seasonable  for  the  execution 
of  it.  Italy  was  drained  in  a  manner  of  regular 
troops ;  Pompey  at  a  great  distance,  with  the  best 
army  of  the  empire ;  and  his  old  friend  Antonius,  on 
whose  assistance  he  still  depended',  was  to  have  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  that  remained.  But  his 
greatest  hopes  lay  in  Sylla's  veteran  soldiera,  whose 
cause  he  had  always  espoused,  and  among  whom 
he  had  been  bred ;  who,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand,  were  settled  in  the  several  dis- 
tiicts  and  colonies  of  Italy,  in  the  possession  of 
lands  assigned  to  them  by  Sylla,  which  the  gene- 
rality had  wasted  by  their  vices  and  luxury,  and 
wanted  another  dvil  war  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes.  Among  these  he  employed  his  agents 
and  officera  in  all  parts,  to  debauch  them  to  his 
service;  and  in  Etruria,  had  actually  enrolled  a 
'  considerable  body,  and  formed  them  into  a  little 
army  under  the  command  of  Manlius,  a  bold  and 
experienced  centurion,  who  waited  only  for  his 
ordera  to  take  the  field''.  We  must  add  to  this 
what  all  writera  mention,  the  universal  disaffection 
and  discontent  which  possessed  all  ranks  of  the 
city,  but  especially  the  meaner  sort,  who  from  the 
uneasiness  of  their  circumstances,  and  the  pressure 
of  their  debts,  wished  for  a  change  of  government : 
so  that  if  Catiline  had  gained  any  little  advantage 
at  setting  out,  or  come  off  but  equal  in  the  first 
battle,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  general  decla- 
ration in  his  favour'. 

He  called  a  council  therefore  of  all  the  conspira- 
ton,  to  settle  the  plan  of  their  work,  and  divide 
the  parts  of  it  among  themselves,  and  fix  a  proper 
day  for  the  execution.  There  were  about  thirty- 
five,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  us  as  princi- 
pals in  the  plot,  partly  of  the  senatorian,  partly  of 
the  equestrian  order,  with  many  othera  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  fa- 
milies and  interest  in  their  several  countries.  The 
senatora  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus, 
P.  Autronius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv. 
Sylla,  L.  Vargunteius,  Q.  Curius,  Q.  Annius,  M. 
Porcius  Lecca,  L.  Bestia"*. 

Lentulus  was  descended  from  a  patrician  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  fimily,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid  in  Rome.  His  grand- 
father had  borne  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate, 
and  was  the  most  active  in  the  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  he  received 

i  Inflatum  tum  spe  militum,  tum  college  mei,  ut  ipse 
dicebftt.  promiaais.— Pro  Muren.  23. 

^  Castra  sunt  in  Itnlia  contra  rempubllcam  in  Etrurie 
fancibus  collocata.^ln  Cat.  L  8;  It.  \i.  6. 

1  Bed  omnino  cuncta  plebes,  novarum  rerum  studfo, 
Catilin*  incepU  probabat— quod  si  primo  prvUo  Catilina 
miperlor,  aut  equa  manu  discessiMet,  profecto  magna 
cladM,  «co.— SaUust.  Bell.  Cat.  27.  2!>. 

»  Ibid.  17. 


a  dangerous  wound".  The  grandson,  by 
of  his  noble  birth,  had  been  advanced  t 
sulship  about  eight  yeara  before,  bat  ' 
out  of  the  senate  soon  after  by  the  C4 
the  notorious  infamy  of  his  life,  till  b] 
the  prsetorahip  a  second  tinse,  vrhic 
actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered  bis  formei 
rank  in  that  supreme  council <*.  His 
but  moderate,  or  rather  slow ;  yet  the 
of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  and  prop 
action,  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
procured  him  some  reputation  as  a  spea 
was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  profligately  wi 
so  vain  and  ambitious,  as  to  expect  fron 
throw  of  the  government,  to  be  tbe  first 
republic  ;  in  which  fancy  he  was  strong) 
by  some  crafty  soothsayers,  who  assure< 
the  sibylline  books,  that  there  were  tb] 
liuses  destined  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  ; 
and  Sylla  had  already  possessed  it,  anc 
phecy  wanted  to  be  completed  in  him  *». 
views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspir 
ing  to  Catiline's  vigour  for  the  execi 
hoping  to  reap  the  chief  fruit  from  its  si 
Ce&egus  was  of  an  extraction  equally 
of  a  temper  fierce,  impetuous,  and  <larin 
gree  even  of  fury.  He  had  been  warrol 
in  the  cause  of  Marius,  with  whom  be  i 
out  of  Rome ;  but  when  Sylla's  afiaii 
prosperous,  he  presently  changed  sides,  a 
ing  himself  at  Sylla's  feet,  and  promi 
services,  was  restored  to  the  city  *^.  Afi 
death,  by  intrigues  and  fiction,  he  acquire 
an  influence,  that  while  Pompey  was  a 
governed  all  things  at  home ;  procured  for 
that  command  over  the  coasts  of  the  Medit 
and  for  Lucullus,  the  management  of  tli 
datic  war".  In  the  height  of  this  power 
an  excursion  into  Spain,  to  raise  contril 
that  province,  where  meeting  with  soro 
tion  to  his  violences,  he  had  the  hardiness 
and  even  wound,  the  proconsul  Q.  Metel 
But  the  insolence  of  his  conduct  and  ti 
of  his  life  gradually  diminished,  and  al 
stroyed  his  credit ;  when  finding  himself  < 
by  tbe  magistrates,  and  the  particular  vi 
Cicero,  he  entered  eageriy  into  Catiline's 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  bloody  and 

■>  Num  P.  Lentulmn,  principem  senatus  ? 
alios  Bumraos  vlros,  qui  cum  L.  Opimio  Cons 
Gracchum  in  Aventinum  persecuti  Bunt  ?  que 
Lentulus  grave  vulnus  accepit.^PhiL  viii.  4 ;  Ij 

0  Lentulus  quoque  tunc  maxime  prvtor. 
iv.  1 :  Dio.  p.  43 ;  Plut.  in  Cic. 

P  P.  Lentulus,  ciOus  et  exoogitandi  et  loqw 
tatem  tegebat  forme  dignitas,  corporis  motus 
artis  et  venustatis,  vocis  et  suavitaa  et  magnitu 
350. 

1  Lentnlum  autcm  sibi  confinnasse  ex  fatfs 
harusplcumque  responsis,  oe  esse  tertium  Hit 
Hum,  ad  qiicm  regnum  hujus  urbis  atque  fmp« 
venire  easet  necesae.  dtc.>-ln  Cat.  iiL  4 ;  it  iv.  6 

'  Quid  Catilina  tuis  natalibus,  atque  Cetli 
Inveniet  quiaquam  Bublimius? 

Juv.  Sat  viU.  231 ;  A] 
•  Hie  est  Bf.  Antonius,  qui  gmtia  Cotts  o 
Cethegi  factione  in  senatu,  curationem  infinita 
&c.— Asoon.  in  Verr.  it  3 ;  Plut.  in  Lucull 

*■  Quia  do  C.  Cethego,  atque  ^us  in  HispanU 
tlone,  ac  de  vulnere  Q.  Metelli  Pii  oogitat.  cl 
illiua  ponuun  career  cdificatus  esse  videatur?- 
25. 
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part  of  it,  the  task  of  masMcring  tfadr  enemiei 
nitUn  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were 
MC  kis  iitestrioas  for  their  birth  ".  Tht  two  Syllas 
wen  nephews  to  the  dictator  of  that  name ;  Aatro- 
siat  had  obtained  the  consnlship,  but  was  deprived 
far  bribery ;  and  Cassins  was  a  competitor  for  it 
with  Cicero  himself.  In  short,  they  were  all  of 
thenme  stamp  and  character ;  men  whom  disap- 
poiatnieots,  mined  fortunes,  and  flagitious  lives, 
h$d  prepved  for  any  design  against  the  state  ;  and 
lU  whose  hopes  of  ease  and  advancement  depended 
OD  a  ckuge  of  affairs,  and  the  subversion  of  the 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  a  general 
iomrrectioa  should  be  raised  through  Italy,  the 
difecat  parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  different 
\udtn;  that  Catiline  should  put  Imnself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  Etruria;  that  Rome  should 
be  fired  in  many  placea  at  once,  and  a  massacre 
be^  St  the  same  time  of  the  whole  senate,  and 
iO  their  enemies  ;  of  i^om  none  were  to  be  spared 
acepe  the  sons  of  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  as 
hoitages  of  their  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the 
Cither;  that  in  the  consternation  of  the  fire  and 
■aiaere,  Catiline  should  be  ready  with  his  Tuscan 
ifv^,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confusion, 
nd  Bake  himself  master  of  the  dty :  where  Len- 
tahtt,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  first  in  dignity,  was  to 
proide  m  their  general  councils ;  Cassius  to  ma- 
sage  the  affiur  of  firing  it,  Cethegus  to  direct  the 
wiMicre*.  But  the  yigilance  of  Cicero  being  the 
ddef  ohttade  to  all  timr  hmies,  Catiline  was  very 
drarous  to  see  him  taken  off  before  be  left  Rome ; 
tpoB  which  two  knights  of  the  company  undertook 
to  UH  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early 
▼int  OB  pretence  of  business  ^  They  were  both  of 
\k  acgosmfance,  and  used  to  frequent  his  house  ; 
od  knowing  his  custom  of  giving  free  access  to  all, 
■■de  BO  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted,  as  C. 
Cerscfias,  one  of  the  two,  afterwards  confessed*. 

The  meeting  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  iofonnatiao  of  all  that  passed  in  it ;  for  by 
^  iitrigaes  of  a  woman  named  Pulvia,  he  had 
|Bied  over  Curias  her  gallant,  one  of  the  oonspi- 
**<■>  of  senatoriaa  rank,  to  send  him  a  punctual 
fttont  of  all  their  deliberations.  He  presently 
npifted  his  intelligence  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
^  oty,  who  were  assembled  that  evening,  as  usual, 
>f  hif  house ;  informing  them  not  only  of  the  design, 
hat  aaiaiag  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
*•  my  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all 
*U  ieU  out  exactly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two 
kaights  eaaae  before  break  .of  day,  but  had  the  mor- 
wtion  to  find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  all 
*^~'"        reliosed  to  them*. 


*CW^  Piorefl.  Syllc,  Cetbi^.  Antonii,  VmrsmkteU, 
MprUBfiBi:  qwCunflic?  que  ■eoatoi  tnsfgnia?  6tc. 

'CiMCteaUnacfredcretar  ad  ezerdtum.  Lentulusin 
*^nib^w««tar.  Gaarius  fnoendiis,  Cethegus  ecdS  pne- 
^■Ui^Pfo  8yfL  19 ;  VId.  Plut.  In  Clcer. 

'■W^i  pnOalum  tibi  ene  morw,  quod  ego  vivemn : 
^rtaBtdDoEqoiteeRonuttii,  qui  te  ista  oura  libera- 
y  *— » iDa ipm, nocte ante luoem  me  meo in leotulo 
■*h'««ui pollkersntiir^ln  CstiL  i  4;  it  SsUott  Bell. 
Qas> 

pater,  Orandi,  id  quod  tandem  aliquando 
Slam  iibi  oAdonm  prorindam  depopoacit— 


ft»«*.t8. 


I  mmm  mmjiort^  piaMaiig/mopfYi ;  excloai 
mane  ad  ma  nlatatom  miaeraM ;  cum  illi  Ipsi 


Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another 
affair  of  no  less  moment  before  he  quitted  the  city ; 
a  design  to  surprise  the  town  of  Pneneste,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Rome ;  which  would  have'been  of  singular 
use  to  him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all 
events :  bat  Cicero  was  still  beforehand  with  him, 
and,  from  the  apprehension  of  such  an  attempt,  had 
previously  sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a  special 
guard ;  so  that  when  Catiline  came  in  the  night  to 
make  an  assault,  he  found  them  so  well  prorided, 
that  be  durst  not  venture  upon  the  experiment**. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  conspiracy,  when 
Cicero  delivered  the  first  of  those  four  speeches, 
which  were  spdken  upon  the  occasion  of  it,  and  are 
still  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was 
on  the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  evening;  and  on 
the  eighth  he  summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  the  cspitol,  where  it  was  not  usually 
held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm «.  There  had 
been  several  debates  before  this  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  Catiline*s  treasons,  and  his  design  of  killing 
the  consul ;  and  a  decree  hsd  passed  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  ptot ;  if  a  slave,  his  liberty,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon,  and  six- 
teen hundred**.  Yet  Catiline,  by  a  profound  dis- 
simulation, and  the  constant  professions  of  his 
innocence,  still  deceived  many  of  all  ranks ;  repre- 
senting the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his  enemy 
Cicero,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  his  beba- 
riour,  and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any 
whom  the  senate  would  name ;  of  M.  Lepidus,  of 
the  pretor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself:  but 
none  of  them  would  receive  him;  and  Cicero 
pUinly  told  him,  that  he  should  never  think  himself 
safe  in  the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  by 
liring  in  the  same  city  with  him*  :  yet  be  still  kept 
on  the  mask,  and  had  the  confidence  to  come  to 
this  very  meeting  in  the  capitol ;  which  so  shocked 
the  whole  assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acquaint- 
ance durst  venture  to  salute  him  ;  and  the  consular 
senators  quitted  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sat,  and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to  him'.  Cicero 
was  so  provoked  by  his  impudence,  that  instead  of 
entering  upon  any  business,  as  he  designed,  ad- 
dressing  himself  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out 
into  a  most  severe  invective  against  him  ;  and  with 
all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incensed  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  course  of  his  villanies,  and  the 
notoriety  of  his  treasons. 

He  put  him  in  mind,  "  that  there  was  a  decree 
already  made  against  him,  by  which  he  could  take 

▼eniseent,  quos  ego  Jam  multis  ac  saminig  vlrie  ad  me  id 
temporis  ventoroa  eeee  prcd{xeram.»In  Catil.  L  4. 

b  Quid  ?  eum  tu  PrcenetU  Kaleudia  ipeis  Norembribus 
occupaturum  noctumo  impetu  oonfittores?  Sensifltine 
iUam  ooloniam  meo  Juani,  roefa  prcsidiis— eeee  munitam  ? 
—Ibid,  i  3.    Prceneste—tMtim^  munitum.— VelL  Pat.  il.  26. 

c  Nihil  hie  munitiailmus  habendi  aenatua  locua^ib. 
11. 

<l  Si  quia  indicaseet  de  conjuratione,  que  contra  rempub- 
llcam  ficia  erat,  pnemium,  servo,  libertatem  et  sestertia 
centum;  llberto,  impunitatem  et  sestertia  cc— Salluat. 
BeU.  Cat.  30. 

«  Cum  a  me  id  responsum  tuUsses,  me  nuUo  modo  posse 
iisdem  parietlbus  tuto  esse  tecum,  qui  magno  in  periculo 
essem,  quod  iisdem  moniibus  oontineremur.— In  Catil.  i.8. 

f  Quia  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  tot  ex  tuis  axnicis  ao 
neoessariissaluUvit?    Quid,  quod  adventu  too  ista  sub- 
sellia  vacuefacta  sunt  ?  ^c— lb.  i.  7* 
£ 
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hU  life';  and  that  he  oaght  to  have  done  it  long 
ago,  since  many,  far  more  eminent  and  lesa  crimi- 
nal, had  been  taken  off  by  the  same  anthority  for 
the  sospicion  only  of  treasonable  designs ;  that  if 
he  should  order  him,  therefore,  to  be  killed  upon 
'  the  spot,  there  was  cause  to  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  thought  rather  too  late  than  too  cruel." — 
But  there  was  a  certain  reason  which  yet  withheld 
him  :  **  Thou  shaltthen  be  put  to  deaUi,"  says  he, 
"  when  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so 
desperate,  so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be 
done  justly. — ^As  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to 
defend  thee,  thou  shalt  live ;  and  lire  so  as  thou 
now  dost,  surrounded  by  the  guards  which  1  ha?e 
placed  about  thee,  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a 
foot  against  the  republic ;  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  when  thou  little  thonghtest  of  it^."  He 
then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been 
concerted  by  the  conspirators  at  their  several 
meetings,  to  let  him  see  *'  that  he  was  perfectly 
informed  of  every  step  which  he  had  taken,  or 
designed  to  take;"  and  observes,  "  that  he  saw 
several,  at  that  very  time  in  the  senate,  who  had 
assisted  at  those  meetings."  He  presses  him,  there- 
fore, to  quit  the  city  ;  and  **  since  all  his  councils 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thought  of  fires  and 
massacres ; — that  the  gates  were  open,  and  nobody 
should  stop  him'."  Then  running  over  the  flagi- 
tious  enormities  of  his  life,  and  the  series  of  his 
traitorous  practices,  he  "  exhorts,  urges,  com- 
mands him  to  depart,  and,  if  he  would  be  advised 
by  him,  to  go  into  a  voluntary  exile,  and  free  them 
fh)m  their  fears ;  that,  if  they  were  just  ones,  they 
might  be  safer ;  if  groundless,  the  quieter^.  That 
though  he  would  not  put  the  question  to  the  house, 
whether  they  would  order  him  into  banishment  or 
not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see  their  sense  upon  it  by 
their  manner  of  behaving  while  he  was  urging  him 
to  it ;  for  should  he  bid  any  other  senator  of  credit, 
P.  Sextius,  or  M.  Marcellns,  to  go  into  exile,  they 
would  all  rise  up  against  him  at  once,  and  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  their  consul :  yet  when  he  said  it  to 
him,  by  their  silence  they  approved  it ;  by  their 
suffering  it,  decreed  it;  by  saying  nothing,  pro- 
claimed their  consent  ^  That  he  would  answer 
likewise  for  the  knights,  who  were  then  guarding 
the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and  were  hardly  restrained 
from  doing  him  violence ;  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him  to  the 
gates. — ^Yet,  after  all,  if  in  virtue  of  his  command 
he  should  really  go  into  banishment,  he  foresaw 
what  a  storm  of  envy  he  should  draw  by  it  upon 
himself;  but  he  did  not  value  that,  if  by  his  own 
calamity  he  could  avert  the  dangers  of  the  republic  : 
but  there  was  no  hope  that  Catiline  could  ever  be 
induced  to  yield  to  the  occasions  of  the  state,  or 
moved  with  a  sense  of  his  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by 
shame,  or  fear,  or  reason,  from  his  madness*".  He 
exhorts  him,  therefore,  if  he  would  not  go  into 
exile,  to  go  at  least,  where  he  was  expected,  into 
Manlius's  camp,  and  begin  the  war;  provided 
only,  that  he  would  carry  out  with  him  all  the  rest 
of  his  crew. — ^That  there  he  might  riot  and  exult  at 
his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification  of  seeing  one 

s  HabemuB  senatus  oonsultum  in  te,  CattUna,  vdiemens 
et  gfttTe.— In  Catii.  1 1. 
^  Ibid.  2.  «  Ibid.  & 

k  Ibid.  7.  •  Ibid,  ft 

«  Ibid.  9. 


honest  man  about  him  *. — ^There  he  mi 
all  that  discipline  to  which  he  had  beex 
lying  upon  the  ground,  not  only  in  pv 
lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and  nardj  « 
there  he  mig^t  exert  all  that  boasted 
hunger,  cold,  and  want,  hj  which 
would  shortly  find  himself  undone." 
introduces  an  expostulation  of  the  re 
himself,  '*  for  his  too  great  lenitj,  in  so 
a  traitor  to  escape,  instead  of  hurrying 
mediate  death ;  that  it  was  an  instance  < 
and  ingratitude  to  the  Roman  people 
new  man,  who,  without  any  recommen 
his  ancestors,  had  been  raised  by  them 
the  degrees  of  honour  to  sovereigpa  digi 
for  the  sake  of  any  danger  to  hixnself, 
care  of  the  public  safety**.  To  this  i 
voice  of  my  country,"  says  he, "  and  to  a 
blame  me  after  the  same  manner,  I  aha 
short  answer :  that  if  I  had  thought 
advisable  to  put  Catiline  to  death,  I 
have  allowed  that  gladiator  the  use  i 
mentis  life:  for  if,  in  former  days, 
illustrious  citixens,  instead  of  snUying 
honour  to  their  memories,  by  the  dei 
Satuminus,  the  Gracchi,  Flaccus,  and  m 
there  is  no  ground  to  fear,  that,  by 
parricide,  any  envy  would  lie  upon  me 
rity ;  yet  if  the  greatest  was  sure  to  \ 
was  always  my  persuasion,  that  envy  t 
virtue  was  really  glory,  not  envy :  on 
some  of  this  very  order,  who  do  not  ei( 
dangers  which  hang  over  us,  or  else  dis^ 
they  see,  who,  by  the  softness  of  their  vc 
Catiline's  hopes,  and  add  strength  to 
racy  by  not  believing  it ;  whose  authorit 
many,  not  only  of  the  wicked,  but  the  i 
if  I  had  punished  this  man  as  he  desei 
not  have  failed  to  cry  out  upon  me  foi 
t3rrantP.  Now  I  am  persuaded,  that  i 
once  gone  into  Manlius's  camp,  vrhith 
ally  designs  to  go,  none  can  be  so  sill 
see  that  there  is  a  plot ;  none  so  wickec 
acknowledge  it :  whereas,  by  taking  off 
though  this  pestilence  would  be  somewfai 
it  could  not  be  suppressed ;  but  when  he 
himself  into  rebellion,  and  carried  out 
along  with  him,  and  drawn  together  th* 
and  desperate  from  all  parts  of  the  empii 
this  ripened  plague  of  the  republic,  bi 
root  and  seed  of  all  our  evils,  will  be 
with  him  at  once."  Then  applying  bin 
to  Catiline,  he  concludes  with  a  short 
Jupiter :  **  With  these  omens,  Catiline, 
perity  to  the  republic,  but  of  destructioi 
and  all  those  who  have  joined  themselve 
in  all  kinds  of  parridde*  go  thy  way  tl 
impious  and  abominable  war ;  whilst  tboi 
whose  religion  was  established  with  the 
of  this  city,  whom  we  truly  call  Stator,  tl 
prop  of  tliis  empire,  wilt  drive  this  mi 
accomplices  from  thy  altars  and  temples 
houses  and  walls  of  the  city,  from  the  livi 
tunes  of  us  all;  and  wilt  destroy  wii 
punishments,  both  living  and  dead,  all 
of  good  men,  the  enemies  of  their  co 
plunderers  of  Italy,  now  confederated  in  t 
able  league  and  partnership  of  villany." 

•»  In  Cfttil.  i.  10.  o  Ibid.  11. 

P  Ibid.  13. 
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I      Ditilioe,  attoaiihed  by  the  thunder  of  this  speech, 

I  had  iitde  to  ny  for  himself  in  answer  to  it ;  yet,  with 

I  dovoeaft  looks  and  suppliant  voice,  he  begged  of 

I  the  &tliere  not  to  beliere  too  hastily  what  was  said 

L  iftiofit  him  by  an  enemy ;  that  his  birth  and  past 

I  ^  offered  everything  to  him  that  was  hopeful ;  and 

'  it  wM  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  patrician 

ftmily,  whose  ancestors,  as  well  as  himself,  had 

fm  juttj  proo£i  of  their  affection  to  the  Roman 

people,  ihodd  want  to  overturn  the  government ; 

vhOe  Cicero,  a  stranger  and  late  inhabitant  of 

Rome,  wu  so  lealous  to  preserve  it.    But  as  he 

v»  going  on  to  give  foul  language,  the  senate 

isterrapted  him  by  a  general  outcry,  calling  him 

tnitor  md  parricide  :  upon  which,  being  Various 

aad  desperate,  he  declared  again  aloud  what  he  had 

iiid  before  to  Cato,  that  since  he  was  circumvented 

■od  driren  headlong  by  his  enemies,  he  would 

inench  the  Hame  which  was  raised  about  him,  by 

Utt  coiuDon  ruin ;  and  so  rushed  out  of  the  assem- 

Mji.   As  soon  as  he  was  come  to  his  house,  and 

Itepa  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  perceiving  it 

ia  TUB  to  dissemble  any  longer,  he  resolved  to 

^ateristo  action  immediately,  before  the  troops  of 

tite  repoblic  were  increased,   or  any  new  levies 

t»de ;  10  that,  after  a  short  conference  with  Len- 

tate,  Cethejus,  and  the  rest,  about  what  had  been 

coDoerted  in  the  last  meeting,  having  given  fresh 

I  Af^  tad  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  at  the 

I  iod  of  a  strong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very 

■igbt  with  a  small  retinue,  to  make  the  best  of  his 

wy  towards  EOTiria'. 

He  BO  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave 
art  that  be  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
*iBtt*;  which  was  industriously  spread  through 
t^  e^  the  next  morning,  to  raise  an  odium  upon 
Cttro  for  driving  an  innocent  man  into  banish- 
■at  widumt  any  previous  trial  or  proof  of  his 
i^i  bat  Cicero  was  too  well  informed  of  his 
■*^  to  entertain  any  doubt  about  his  going  to 
JWas'scamp,  and  into  actual  rebellion :  he  knew 
'  w  behad  sent  thither  already  a  quantity  of  arms, 
■jj»tt  the congns  of  military  command,  with  that 
■|'»  «gie  whidi  he  used  to  keep  with  great  super- 
*^  in  bis  house,  for  its  having  belonged  to  C. 
J™  in  his  expedition  against  the  Cimbri  *.  But 
««tbe  story  should  make  an  ill  impression  on  the 
i™yr  be  calied  the  people  togethey  into  the  forum, 
I  •  p*c  them  an  aocoont  of  what  passed  in  the 
|"»*6  ^  day  before,  and  of  Catiline's  leaving 
l**««ponit. 

I  Beb^  by  congratulating  with  them  on  Cati- 
|*f_« fight,  as  on  a  certain  victory;  "since  the 
^  from  his  secret  plots  and  insidious 
'  on  tikeir  lives  and  fortunes  into  open 
I  JJ'JWtwas  in  effect  to  conquer  him  :  that  Cati- 
i  -  J*"***^  *»■  sensible  of  it,  whose  chief  regret 
I *■•  Rtreat  was  not  for  leaving  the  city,  but  for 
I  Sgj  gtanding'.~But  if  there  be  any  here," 

I  4^ V*5^  toftwmdaa ; — Quoniam  quidem  dream veo- 
I  ^^^^'^  ^  iaindcla  pfgccpt  agar,  Incendium  meum 
"^oflanm^aUlast.  Bell.  Cat.  31. 


-g^*^  ""nt*  Qoiritea,  qui  dicnnt  a  me  in  exfUnm 

^??  ***  r^linam Ego  vehemens  ille   consul, 

~  7*»«*»«  In  ezillDm  ejicio,  fto^In  Catil.  U.  6. 
i_2^*»»  earn  tobaa,  com  aigna  mllitarla,  cum 
JJ*™  aistatnm,  cui  lllo etiam  sacrarlum  acole- 
I^?««»feaeiat,  adrem  eaae  pnemiasam^Ib. ;  8al- 


says  he,  **  who  blame  me  for  what  I  am  boasting 
of,  as  yon  all  indeed  justly  may,  that  1  did  not 
rather  seize  than  send  away  so  capital  an  enemy  ; 
that  is  not  my  fault,  citizens,  but  the  fault  of  the 
times.  Catiline  ought  long  ago  to  have  suffered 
the  last  punishment ;  the  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and  the  republic 
itself,  required  it.  But  how  many  would  there 
have  been  who  would  not  have  believed  what  I 
charged  him  with  ?  How  many,  who,  through 
weakness,  would  never  have  imagined  it,  or  through 
wickedness  would  have  defended  it  ? ''  He  observes, 
"  that  if  he  had  put  Catiline  to  death,  he  should 
have  drawn  upon  himself  such  an  odium  as  would 
have  rendered  him  unable  to  prosecute  his  accom- 
plices and  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  conspiracy ; 
but  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  him  now,  he  was 
sorry  only  that  he  went  off  with  so  few  to  attend 
him ' :  that  his  forces  were  contemptible,  if  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  republic ;  made  up  of  a 
miserable,  needy  crew,  who  had  wasted  their  sub- 
stance, forfeited  their  bails,  and  would  run  away 
not  only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  prsetor's 
edict — ^That  those  who  had  deserted  his  army,  and 
staid  behind,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
itself;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  knew  him  to 
be  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  were  not  at  all 
moved  by  it :  that  he  had  laid  open  all  their  coun- 
cils in  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  Cati- 
line  was  so  disheartened  that  he  immediately  fled  : 
that  he  could  not  guess  what  these  others  meant ; 
if  they  imagined  that  he  should  always  use  the  same 
lenity,  they  were  much  mistaken';  for  he  had  now 
gained  what  he  had  hitherto  been  waiting  for,  to 
make  all  people  see  that  there  was  a  conspiracy : 
that  now,  therefore,  there  was  no  more  room  for 
clemency,  the  case  itself  required  severity ;  yet  he 
would  still  grant  them  one  thing,  to  quit  the  city 
and  follow  Catiline  ;  nay,  would  tell  them  the  way ; 
it  was  the  Aurelian  road  ;  and  if  they  would  make 
haste,  they  might  overtake  him  before  night.'' 
Then,  after  describing  the  profligate  life  and  con- 
versation of  Catiline  and  his  accomplices',  he 
declares  it  **  insufferably  impudent  for  such  men 
to  pretend  to  plot ;  the  lazy  against  the  active,  the 
foolish  against  the  prudent,  the  drunken  against 
the  sober,  the  drowsy  against  the  vigilant ;  who, 
lolling  at  feasts,  embracing  mistresses,  staggering 
with  wine,  stuffed  with  victuals,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, daubed  with  perfumes,  belch  in  their  con- 
versations of  massacring  the  honest  and  firing  the 
city.  If  my  consulship,"  says  he,  "  since  it  can- 
not cure,  should  cut  off  all  these,  it  would  add  no 
small  period  to  the  duration  of  the  republic ;  for 
there  is  no  nation  which  we  have  reason  to  fear,  no 
king  who  can  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people  ; 
all  disturbances  abroad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are 
quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one  man ;  but  a  domestic 
war  still  remains ;  the  treason,  the  danger,  the 
enemy  is  within ;  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury, 
with  madness,  with  villany.  In  this  war  I  profess 
myself  your  leader,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the 
animosity  of  the  desperate :  whatever  can  possibly 
be  healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be  cut 
off,  I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of  the 
city.*"  He  then  takes  notice  of  the  report  of 
Catiline's  being  driven  into  exile,  but  ridicules  the 
weakness  of  it^  and  says,  **  that  he  had  put  that 


>  In  CatU.  ii.  3. 
«  Ibid.  4. 
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mfttter  ont  of  doobt,  bj  exposing  all  his  treasons 
the  day  before  in  the  senate  ^"  He  laments  **  the 
wretcbed  condition  not  only  of  gOTerning,  but  even 
of  preferring  states :  For  if  Catiline/'  says  he, 
*'  baflBed  by  my  pains  and  counsels,  should  really 
change  his  mind,  drop  all  thoaghts  of  war,  and 
betake  himself  to  exile,  he  would  not  be  said  to  be 
disarmed  and  terrified,  or  driven  from  his  purpose 
by  my  vigilance,  but  uncondemned  and  innocent  to 
be  forced  into  banishment  by  the  threats  of  the 
consul ;  and  there  would  be  numbers  who  would 
think  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy,  and  me  not  a 
diligent  consul,  but  a  cruel  tyrant/'  He  declares, 
"  that  though,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  ease  or  cha- 
racter, he  should  never  wish  to  hear  of  Catiline's 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  yet  they  would 
certainly  hear  it  in  three  days'  time  :  that  if  men 
were  so  perverse  as  to  complain  of  his  being  driven 
away,  what  would  they  have  said  if  he  had  been 
put  to  death  ?  Yet  there  was  not  one  of  those 
who  talked  of  his  going  to  Marseilles,  but  would 
be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  was  true,  and  wished  much 
rather  to  see  him  in  Manlius's  camp<=/'  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  at  large  the  strength  and  forces  of 
Catiline,  and  the  different  sorts  of  men  of  which 
they  were  composed ;  and  then  displaying  and 
opposing  to  them  the  superior  forces  of  the  repub- 
lie,  he  ^ows  it  to  be  *'  a  contention  of  all  sorts  of 
virtue  against  all  sorts  of  vice ;  in  which,  if  all 
human  help  should  fail  them,  the  gods  themselves 
would  never  suffer  the  best  cause  in  the  world  to 
be  vanquished  by  the  worst'."  He  requires  them, 
therefore,  to  "  keep  a  watch  only  in  their  private 
houses,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  public 
without  any  tumult :  that  he  had  given  notice  to 
all  the  colonies  and  great  towns  of  Catiline's 
retreat,  so  as  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him  : 
that  as  to  the  body  of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline 
always  depended  upon  as  his  best  and  surest  band, 
they  were  taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  republic* ;  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  even  these  were  better  affected  than  some 
part  of  the  patricians :  that  he  had  sent  Q.  Metel- 
lus,  the  praetor,  into  Gaul  and  the  district  of  Pice« 
num,  to  oppose  all  Catiline's  motions  on  that  side ; 
and,  for  settling  all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as 
they  saw,  was  then  assembling.  As  for  those, 
therefore,  who  were  left  behind  in  the  city,  though 
they  were  now  enemies,  yet,  since  they  were  born 
citizens,  he  admonished  them  again  and  again,  that 
his  lenity  had  been  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  the  plot :  that  for 
the  rest,  he  should  never  forget  that  this  was  his 
country,  he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
either  to  live  with  them,  or  die  for  them.  There 
is  no  guard,"  says  he,  '*upon  the  gates,  none  to 
watch  the  roads ;  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  with- 
draw himself,  he  may  go  wherever  he  pleases  ;  but 
if  he  makes  the  least  stir  within  the  city,  so  as  to 
be  caught  in  any  overt  act  against  the  republic,  he 
shall  know  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant  consuls, 
excellent  magistrates,  a  stout  senate;  that  there 
are  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  our  ancestors  pro- 
vided as  the  avenger  of  manifest  crimes  ;  and  all 


b  In  CatU.  ii.  8.  c  Ibid,  7, 8.  9. 10. 
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this  shall  be  transacted  in  sacb  a  man 
that  the  greatest  disorders  shall  be  qu 
the  least  hurry ;  the  greatest  dangers, 
tumult ;  a  domestic  war,  the  most  des 
in  our  memory,  by  me,  your  only  Icaij 
ral,  in  my  gown ;  which  1  will  manag 
far  as  it  is  possible,  not  one  even  of  tfa 
suffer  punishnoent  in  the  city.  But  ij 
ciousness,  and  my  country's  danger,  i 
sarily  drive  me  from  this  mild  resoluti 
effect,  what  in  so  cruel  and  trea^ierou 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  hon 
fidl,  but  all  of  you  be  safe  by  the  pun 
few.  This  I  promise,  citizens,  not  fr 
fidence  in  my  own  prudence,  or  fret 
councils,  but  from  the  many  evident  d 
the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  I  am  led  i 
suasion ;  who  assist  us,  not  as  they  nsi 
distance,  against  foreign  and  remote 
by  their  present  help  and  protection, 
temples  and  our  houses.  It  is  youi 
fore,  to  worship,  implore,  and  pray  t 
since  all  our  enemies  are  now  sabdoed 
and  sea,  they  would  continue  to  presc 
which  was  designed  by  them  for  the  m 
the  most  flourishing,  and  most  powei 
from  the  detestable  treasons  of  its  o 
citizens." 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's 
senate,  which  met  while  Cicero  was 
the  people,  and  were  waiting  his  com 
from  the  rostra  :  but  as  to  Catiline, 
a  few  days  on  the  road  to  raise  and  ai 
try  through  which  he  passed,  and  whi 
had  already  been  disposing  to  his 
marched  directly  to  Manlius'a  camp,  w 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  commi 
before  him.  Upon  this  news,  the  sei 
both  him  and  Manlius  pnblic  enemiej 
of  pardon  to  all  his  followers  who  w( 
demned  of  capital  crimes,  if  they  retu 
duty  by  a  certain  day  ;  and  ordered  tl 
make  new  levies,  and  that  Antonius  s 
Catiline  with  the  army ;  Cicero  stay 
guard  the  city'. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  < 
he  had  certain  information  of  Catilii 
instead  of  seizins  him  in  the  city,  n 
fered  but  urged  nis  escape,  and  force 
were  to  begin  the  war.  But  there  was 
for  what  he  did,  as  he  frequently  intii 
speeches ;  he  had  many  enemies  among 
and  Catiline  many  secret  friends ;  ac 
was  perfectly  informed  of  the  whole  ] 
extent  of  the  plot,  yet  the  proofs  beii 
to  be  laid  before  the  public,  Catilin 
lation  still  prevailed,  and  persuaded  gi 
of  his  innocence  ;  so  that  if  he  had  imi 
punished  him  at  this  time,  as  he  d 
whole  faction  were  prepared  to  rai» 
clamour  against  him,  by  representing 
nistration  as  a  tyranny,  and  the  plot 
contrived  to  support  it :  whereas  by  drii 
into  rebellion,  he  made  all  men  see  tl 
their  danger ;  while  from  an  exact  act 
troops,  he  knew  them  to  be  so  unequa 
the  republic,  that  there  was  no  doubt  ( 
destroyed,  if  he  could  be  pushed  to  the 
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dedarin^  himielf,  before  his  other  projects  were 
ripe  (or  execution.  He  knew  also,  that  if  Catiline 
was  once  driren  ont  of  the  city,  and  separated  from 
htt  accomplices,  who  were  a  lazj,  drunken,  thought- 
less cnw,  they  would  ruin  themselves  by  their  own 
rashness,  and  be  easily  drawn  into  any  trap  which 
he  iboald  lay  for  them  :  the  event  showed  that  he 
jttdfed  right;  and  by  what  happened  afterwards 
both  to  Catiline  and  to  himself,  it  appeared,  that, 
as  &r  as  human  caution  could  reach,  he  acted  with 
the  utmost  prudence  in  regard  as  well  to  his  own, 
as  to  the  public  safety. 

In  the  midst  of  iH  this  hurry,  and  soon  after 
Catnine's  flight,  Cicero  found  leisure,  according  to 
fail  custom,  to  defend  L.  Murena,  one  of  the 
coQsols  elect,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for 
bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the 
seaate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late 
bw  upon  one  of  the  consular  candidates ^ :  and  since 
Cstifine,  whom  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  was  out  of  his 
rtach,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  Murena  ;  yet  con- 
nived at  the  same  time  at  the  other  consul,  Silanus, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  though  equally  guilty 
with  hi»  colleague^  :  he  was  joined  in  the  accusa- 
tkn  by  one  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  S. 
Sttipidas,  a  person  of  distinguished  worth  and 
character,  and  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the 
age,  for  whose  service,  and  at  whose  instance, 
Cieera's  law  against  bribery  was  chiefly  provided  K 

Moreaa  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired 
great  fiune  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to 
Laeullas^;  and  was  now  defendied  by  three,  the 
greatest  asen,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orators  of 
Rooe,  Craasns,  Hortensius,  and  Cicero :  so  that 
then  had  seldom  been  a  trial  of  more  expectation, 
BQ  aeeount  of  the  dignity  of  all  the  parties  con- 
caned.  The  character  of  the  aceusera  makes  it 
tCMoaable  to  believe,  that  there  was  clear  proof  of 
tomt  illegal  practices ;  yet  from  Cicero's  speech, 
vfcich,  though  imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining 
nmaeat  of  the  transaction,  it  seems  probable, 
Ifaat  Aey  were  such  only  as,  though  strictly 
peaking  irregular,  were  yet  warranted  by  custom 
b4  the  example  of  all  candidates ;  and  though 
bcsaoua  in  the  eyes  of  a  Cato,  or  an  angry  compe- 
titor, were  usually  overlooked  by  the  magistrates 
•d  expected  by  the  people. 

The  aecuaation  .consisted  of  three  heads :  the 
■udal  of  Morena's  life  ;  the  want  of  dignity  in 
^  (htneter  and  family ;  and  bribery  in  the  late 
fteOttn.  As  to  the  first,  the  greatest  crime  which 
CbiB  charged  him  with  was  dancing ;  to  which 
Gnro'»  defence  is  aomewhat  remarkable :  '*  He 
i^MOQishes  Cato  not  to  throw  out  such  a  calumny 
■  iseoDstdeimtely,  or  to  call  the  consul  of  Rome 
1  daeer ;  but  to  consider  how  many  other  crimes 
*  Bn  BQst  needs  be  guilty  of  before  that  of 
^oag  cottld  be  truly  objected  to  him  ;  since  no- 
^  ever  danced,  even  u  solitude,  or  a  private 
of  friends,  who  was  not  either  drunk  or 
fer  dancing  was  always  the  last  act   of 

*  BliS  fa  wnata,  me  nomoi  oonsularis  candidatf  dela- 
^^K->f>to  Mono.  30.  Qood  atrrtciter  in  Koatu  dUUti. 
M«a  «xfcM»,  ant  ■eposuisses.—Ib.  31 ;  Plutar.  in  Cato. 
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riotous  banquets,  gay  places,  and  much  jollity: 
that  Cato  charged  him  therefore  with  what  was 
the  effect  of  many  vices,  yet  with  none  of  those, 
without  which  that  vice  could  not  possibly  subsist ; 
with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no  amours,  no  nightly 
revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expense," 
&c.» 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it 
was  urged  chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who  being  noble 
and  a  patrician,  was  the  more  mortified  to  be 
defeated  by  a  plebeian,  whose  extraction  he  con- 
temned :  but  Cicero  "  ridicules  the  vanity  of 
thinking  no  family  good,  but  a  patrician  ;  shows 
that  Murena's  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
had  been  praetors ;  and  that  his  father  also  from 
the  same  dignity  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  ;  that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better 
known  to  the  antiquaries  than  to  the  people ; 
since  his  grandfather  had  never  borne  any  of  the 
principal  offices,  nor  his  father  ever  mounted 
higher  than  the  equestrian  rank :  that  being  there- 
fore the  aon  of  a  Roman  knight,  he  had  always 
reckoned  him  in  the  same  class  with  himself,  of 
those  who  by  their  own  industry  had  opened  their 
way  to  the  highest  honours ;  that  the  Curiuses, 
the  Catos,  the  Pompeiuses,  the  Marinses,  the 
Didiuses,  the  Cieliuses  were  all  of  the  same  sort : 
that  when  he  had  broken  through  that  barricade 
of  nobility,  and  laid  the  consulship  open  to  the 
virtuous,  as  well  as  to  the  noble ;  and  when  a 
consul,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  descent,  was 
defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a  knight ;  he 
never  imagined,  that  the  accusers  would  venture  to 
say  a  word  about  the  novelty  of  a  family :  that  he 
himself  had  two  patrician  competitors,  the  one  a 
profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  sn  excellent 
and  modest  man ;  yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in 
dignity,  Galba  in  interest ;  and  if  that  had  been  a 
crime  in  a  new  man,  he  should  not  have  wanted 
enemies  to  object  it  to  him*"."  He  then  shows 
"  that  the  science  of  arms,  in  which  Murena 
excelled,  had  much  more  dignity  and  splendour  in 
it  than  the  science  of  the  law,  being  that  which 
first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people,  brought 
glory  to  their  city,  and  subdued  the  world  to  their 
empire:  that  martial  virtue  had  ever  been  the 
means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  it  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  that  city,  which  was  raised  by  it  to  be  the 
head  of  all  other  cities  in  the  world"." 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge, 
the  crime  of  bribery,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
made  ont  against  him,  but  what  was  too  common 
to  be  thought  criminal;  the  bribery  of  shows, 
pUys,  and  dinners  given  to  the  populace;  yet  not 
so  much  by  himself,  as  by  his  friends  and  relations, 
who  were  zealous  to  serve  him ;  so  that  Cicero 
makes  very  slight  of  it,  and  declares  himself  **  more 
afraid  of  the  authority,  than  the  accusation  of 
Cato ;  "  and  to  obviate  the  influence  which  the 
reputation  of  Cato's  integrity  might  have  in  the 
cause,  he  observes,  "  that  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  wise  judges,  had  ever  been  jealous  of  the 
power  and  interest  of  an  accuser ;  lest  the  criminal 
should  be  borne  down,  not  by  the  weight  of  his 
crimes,  but  the  superior  force  of  his  adversary. 
Let  the  authority  of  the  great  prevail,"  says  he, 
~1  ProMuren.  6*.  "  Ibid.  7,  B, 
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*'  for  the  Mifety  of  the  ionooentf  the  protection  of 
the  helpleM,  the  relief  of  the  miierable ;  but  let  iti 
infloeoce  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  dettroc- 
tion  of  citiieoB :  for  if  any  one  should  say,  that 
Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse,  if 
he  had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  he  estab- 
lishes  a  very  unjust  law  to  men  in  distress,  by 
making  the  judgment  of  an  accuser  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prejudice  or  previous  condemnation  of 
the  criminal**/'  He  exhorts  **  Cato  not  to  be  so 
severe  on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  republic 
itself  had  found  useful ;  nor  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  plays,  gladiators,  and  feasts,  which  their 
ancestors  had  approved ;  nor  to  take  from  candi- 
I  dates  an  opportunity  of  obliging  by  a  method  of 
expense  which  indicated  their  generosity,  rather 
than  an  intention  to  corrupt  p." 

But  whatever  Morena's  crime  might  be,  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  favoured  him  was,  the 
difficulty  of  the  times,  and  a  rebellion  actually  on 
foot ;  which  made  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to 
deprive  the  city  of  a  consul,  who  by  a  military 
education  was  iht  best  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so 
dangerous  a  crisis.  This  point  Cicero  dwells  much 
upon,  declaring,  '*  that  he  undertook  this  cause, 
not  so  much  fbr  the  sake  of  Murena,  as  of  the 
peace,  the  liberty,  the  lives  and  safety  of  them  all. 
Hear,  hear,"  says  he,  "  your  consul,  who,  not 
to  speak  arrogantly,  thinks  of  nothing  day  and 
night  but  of  the  republic  :  Catiline  does  not 
despise  us  so  ftir,  as  to  hope  to  subdue  this  city 
with  the  force  which  be  has  carried  out  with  him  : 
the  contagion  is  spread  wider  than  you  imagine ; 
the  Trojan  horse  is  within  our  walls ;  which,  while 
I  am  consul,  shall  never  oppress  you  in  your  sleep. 
If  it  be  asked  then,  what  reason  I  have  to  fear 
Catiline  ?  none  at  all ;  and  1  have  taken  care  that 
nobody  else  need  fear  him :  yet  I  say,  that  we 
have  cause  to  fear  those  troops  of  his,  which  I  see 
in  this  very  place.  Nor  is  his  army  so  much  to  be 
dreaded,  as  those  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it : 
for  in  truth  they  have  not  deserted,  but  are  left  by 
him  only  as  spies  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it  were 
in  ambosh,  to  destroy  us  the  more  securely :  all 
these  want  to  see  a  worthy  consul,  an  experienced 
general,  a  man  both  by  nature  and  fortunes  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  driven  by  your 
sentence  from  the  guard  and  custody  of  the  city<i." 
After  urging  this  topic  with  great  warmth  and 
force,  he  adds;  "  We  are  now  come  to  the  crisis 
and  extremity  of  our  danger ;  there  is  no  resource 
or  recovery  for  us.  if  we  now  miscarry ;  it  is  no 
time  to  throw  away  any  of  the  helps  which  we 
have,  but  by  all  means  possible  to  acquire  more. 
The  enemy  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  w^ich 
was  thought  so  terrible  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in 
the  city  and  the  forum.  Good  gods !  (I  cannot  speak 
it  without  a  sigh,)  there  are  some  enemies  in  the 
very  sanctuary ;  some,  I  say,  even  in  the  senate  1 
I  The  gods  grant,  that  my  colleague  may  quell  this 
rebellion  by  our  arms ;  whilst  1,  in  the  gown,  by 
the  assistance  of  all  the  honest,  will  dispel  the 
other  dangers  with  which  the  city  b  now  big.  But 
what  will  become  of  us,  if  they  should  slip  through 
our  hands  into  the  new  year ;  and  find  but  one 
consul  in  the  republic,  and  him  employed  not  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  but  in  providing  a  colleague  ? 
Then  this  plague  of  Catiline  will  break  out  in  nil 
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its  fury,  spreading  terror,  confnsioi 
sword  through  the  city,"  Ac'  Thii 
tion,  so  forcibly  urged,  of  the  necesnl 
two  consuls  for  the  guard  of  the  citj  at 
of  the  new  year,  had  sach  weight  with 
that  without  any  deliberation  they  ^ 
acquitted  Murena,  and  would  not,  as  ' 
so  much  as  hear  the  accusation,  of  m< 
eminent  and  illustrious*. 

Cicero  had  a  strict  intimacy  all  Hu 
Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  served  with  all 
in  this  very  contest  for  the  consnlshi] 
a  great  friendship  also  with  Cato,  and 
esteem  of  his  integrity ;  yet  he  not  oi 
this  cause  against  them  both,  bat  to 
prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboored  < 
them  ridiculous;  rallying  the  profew 
picius  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  tb 
of  Cato  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  w 
humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the  wh 
very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  c 
facetious  consul  have  we*!  Bat  wi 
observable,  the  opposition  of  these  gja 
afiair  so  interesting  gave  no  sort  of  int 
their  friendship,  which  continued  as 
to  the  end  of  thtit  lives :  and  Cicxrt 
the  longest  of  them,  showed  the  tea 
he  had  fbr  them  both  after  their  dea 
curing  public  honours  for  the  one,  and 
life  and  praises  of  the  other.  Marena 
exposed  to  so  much  danger  by  the  prof 
seems  to  have  retained  no  resentment 
during  his  consulship  paid  a  great  defe 
couumIs  of  Cato,  and  employed  all  fa 
support  him  against  the  violence  of  I 
coUeague  in  the  tribunate.  This  was 
of  mind  truly  noble,  and  suitable  to  tt 
the  persons ;  not  to  be  shocked  by  th 
contradiction  of  their  friends,  when  tj 
views  on  both  sides  were  laudable  an 
yet  this  must  not  be  wholly  charged  ti 
of  the  men,  but  to  the  discipline  of  t 
itself,  which  by  a  wise  policy  imposed 
on  its  subjects  to  defend  their  fellow 
their  dangers,  without  regard  to  any  fri 
engagements  whatsoever'.  The  exam] 
kind  will  be  more  or  less  frequent  in  stt 
portion  as  the  public  good  happens 
ruling  principle  ;  fbr  that  is  a  bond  < 
firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  diflen 
the  measures  of  pursuing  it:  but  wl 
ambition  and  party  seal  have  the  ascec 
every  opposition  must  necessarily  creati 
as  it  obstructs  the  acquisition  of  that  { 
is  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  pri 
and  advantage. 

Before  the  trial  of  Murena,  Cicero  1 
another  cause  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
C.  Piso,  who  had  been  consul  four  y( 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  a 

'  Pro  Muren.S9i 

•  Defend!  oonsul  L.  Morenam— nemo  iUor 
olariBsimis  viria  aocoaanUbus,  audiendum  si 
ouravit,  cam  bellum  Jam  gerente  Catilina, 
auctore,  duos  oonsules  Kalendin  Jan.  sdrent  < 
—Ibid. 
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nullius  amicitia  ad  propulsanda  pericola  im] 
l»ro  Sylla,  17. 
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bat  we  hare  no  remaiiis  of  the  ipeecb, 
DOT  aoything  more  takl  of  it  by  Cioero,  tluun  that 
PiM  wu  aeqnitted  on  the  account  of  hia  laudable 
behtnoor  in  his  oonsnlship^  We  learn  however 
from  Sallnst,  that  he  was  accused  of  oppression 
lad  extortion  in  hb  government;  and  that  the 
protecotion  was  promoted  diiefly  by  J.  Cesar,  ont 
of  icfei^  for  Piso's  having  arbitrarily  punished 
oae  of  his  friends  or  clients  hi  Cisalpine  Gaul*. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy : 
Leatolas  and  the  rest,  who  were  left  in  the  city, 
veiv  preparing  aU  things  for  the  execution  of  thdr 
gnad  design,  and  soliciting  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
seemtd  fikely  to  favour  thor  cause,  or  to  be  of  any 
vie  to  it :  among  the  rest,  they  agreed  to  make  an 
ittempt  on  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges ;  a 
vsrlike,  mutinous,  faithless  people,  inhabiting  the 
ooootries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly 
<finflected  to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe 
for  icbeilion.  These  ambassadors,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  return  home,  much  out  of  humour  with 
tlie  Koate,  and  without  any  redress  of  the  griev- 
ueet  which  they  were  sent  to  complain  of, 
received  the  proposal  at  first  very  greedily,  and 
promised  to  engage  their  nation  to  assist  the  con- 
tptrators  with  what  they  principally  wanted*,  a 
good  body  of  horse,  whenever  they  should  begin  the 
var;  but  reflecting  afterwards,  in  their  cooler 
thomfats,  on  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  danger  of  involving  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try ia  so  desperate  a  cause,  they  resolved  to  dis- 
cover what  they  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
patroD  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intel- 
Hgeoee  of  it  to  the  consul^. 

Cicero's  instructions  upon  it  were,  that  the 
wnhawdors  should  continue  to  feign  the  same 
ttal  which  they  had  hitherto  shown,  and  promise 
evvything  that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had 
fbt  a  fall  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with 
diMtiBct  proofii  against  the  particular  actors  in  it<= : 
«p«n  whkh,  at  &aT  next  conference  with  the  con- 
<pintors,  they  insisted  on  having  some  credentials 
from  them  to  show  to  their  people  at  home,  with- 
o«t  which  they  would  never  be  induced  to  enter 
iato  SB  engagement  so  hazardous.  This  Was  thought 
v^nnable,  and  presently  complied  with ;  and 
Vokardus  was  appointed  to  go  along  with  the 
amfasssadors,  and  introduce  them  to  Catiline  on 
thev  road,  in  order  to  ooniirm  the  agreement,  and 
a^nge  asanranoes  also  with  him  ;  to  whom  Len- 
talas  sent  at  the  same  time  a  particular  letter  under 
Ui  own  hand  and  seal,  though  without  his  name. 
Cicero,  being  punctually  informed  of  all  these  &cts, 
oaeerted  privately  with  the  ambassadors  the  time 
tad  BMmier  of  their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night, 
nd  that  on  the  Mitvian  bridge,  about  a  mile  from 
tke  dty,  they  should  be  arrested  with  their  papers 
■id  letters  about  them,  by  two  of  the  praetors, 
Lfhceus  and  C.  Pontinius,  whom  he  had  in- 
•tneted  for  that  purpose,  and  ordered  to  lie  in 

'Ptoriaeoo.aB.  *  SaUost.  BeU.  Cat.  49. 

*  Ut  cqvttatnm  in  lt^^f*ff"  quamprimiim  mitterent.— 

*  AlbUug—  diu  laoertom  habuere,  quidnam  oonsilU 
■•■■II  ftaqoe  Q.  Falilo  Songc  rem  omnem,  ut  oogno- 
^■vt,  ^etiaat^-^aU.  BeU.  Cat  41. 

'  Geao—tefatis  pnedpit.  ut  stodlnm  ooojuraikmis  ve> 
^^■Sw  iimnlaot,  cwteros  adeant,  bene  pollioeanttir, 
^a^opoam,  ut  eoa  quam  maxime  manifeatoe  habeant. 


ambush  near  the  place,  with  a  strong  guard  of 
friends  and  soldiers :  ail  which  was  successfully 
executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought  pri- 
soners to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  day<*. 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a 
resort  of  Cicero's  principal  friends  about  him,  who 
advised  him  to  open  the  letters  before  he  produced 
them  in  the  senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  moment  were 
found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought  rash  and  im- 
prudent to  raise  an  unnecessary  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city.  But  he  was  too  well  informed  of 
the  contents  to  fear  any  censure  of  that  kind  ;  and 
dedared,  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before  the  public 
council «.  He  summoned  the  senate  therefore  to 
meet  immediately,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  for 
Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus,  who 
all  came  presently  to  his  house,  suspecting  nothing 
of  the  discovery ;  and  being  informed  also  of  a 
quantity  of  arms  provided  by  Cethegus  for  the  use 
of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered  C.  Sulpicius,  another 
of  the  praetors,  to^  and  search  his  house,  where 
he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and  daggers, 
with  other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready  for 
present  service'. 

With  this  preparation  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous 
guard  of  citizens,  carrying  the  ambassadors  and 
the  conspirators  with  him  in  custody :  and  after 
he  had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  Vulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined 
separately ;  to  whom  Cicero,  by  order  of  the  house, 
offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  faithfiilly 
discover  all  that  he  knew :  upon  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  confessed  that  he  had  letters  and 
instructions  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  press 
him  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent,  that  when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in 
different  places,  and  the  general  massacre  begun, 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  those  who  escaped, 
and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city'. 

The  ambassadors  were  examinml  next,  who  de- 
clared, that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  nation 
from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius  ;  that  these 
three,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required  them  to  send 
a  body  of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  de- 
claring that  they  had  no  occasion  for  any  foot ; 
that  Lentulus  had  assured  them  from  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  the  answers  of  soothsayers,  that  he 
was  the  third  Cornelius,  who  was  destined  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  been  be- 
fore him ;  and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked 
for  the  destruction  of  the  dty  and  empire :  that 
there  was  some  dispute  between  Cethegus  and  the 

d  L.  Flaccum  ct  C.  Pontinlum  pnetores— ad  me  vocavi, 
rem  exposui ;  quid  fieri  ploceret  oetendi— occulte  ad  pon- 
tem  Blilvium  penrenenmt^ipsi  oomprehonsl  ad  me,  cum 
Jam  dilncesoeret,  deducuntur.— In  CatiL  iii.  S. 

•  Cum  gummla  et  dariasimis  huju»  civltatis  viris,  qui. 
audita  re,  frequentes  ad  me  convenerant,  literaa  a  me 
prius  aperiri,  quam  ad  MQatum  referrero,  plaoeret,  ne  si 
nihil  esset  inrentum,  temere  a  me  tantns  tumultus  in- 
Jeotus  oivitaii  rideretur,  me  negavi  ease  faoturum,  ut  de 
perloulo  publico  non  ad  publioiun  concilium  rem  int^n^m 
deferrem.— lb.  HI  3. 

'  Admonitu  Allobrognm— X^.  Sulpioium— misi,  qui  ex 
•dibus  Cethegi.  si  quid  telorum  esset,  effcrret ;  ex  quibus 
ille  maximum  sicarom  nnmerum  ct  gladiorum  exiulit— 
Ibid. ;  it.  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

s  In  Cat.  ill.  4. 
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rest  about  the  time  of  firing  the  dty ;  for  while  the 
rest  were  for  fixing  it  on  the  feast  of  Satnm,  or 
the  middle  of  December,  Cethegos  thought  that 
day  too  remote  and  dilatory. — ^Tbe  letten  were 
then  produced  and  opened — first  that  firom  Cethe- 
gos ;  and  upon  showing  him  the  seal,  he  allowed 
It  to  be  his ;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the 
AUobroges,  signifying,  that  he  would  make  good 
what  he  had  promiMd  to  their  ambassadors,  and 
entreating  them  also  to  perform  what  the  ambas. 
sadors  had  undertaken  for  them.  He  had  been 
interrogated  just  before  about  the  arms  thst  were 
found  at  his  house ;  to  which  he  answered,  that 
they  were  provided  only  for  his  curiosity,  for  he 
had  always  been  particularly  fond  of  neat  arms : 
but  after  his  letter  was  read,  he  was  so  dejected 
and  confounded,  that  he.  had  nothing  at  all  to  say 
for  himself. — Statilius  was  then  brought  in,  and 
acknowledged  his  hand  and  seal;  and  when  his 
letter  was  read,  to  the  same  purpose  with  Cethegus*s, 
he  confessed  it  to  be  his  own.  Then  Lentulus's 
letter  was  produced,  and  his  seal  likewise  owned 
by  him  ;  which  Cicero  perceiving  to  be  the  head  of 
his  grandfather,  could  not  help  expostulating  with 
him,  that  the  very  image  of  such  an  ancestor,  so 
remarkable  for  a  singular  love  of  his  country,  had 
not  reclaimed  him  from  his  traitorous  designs. 
His  letter  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other 
two ;  but  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at 
first  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question 
the  ambassadors  and  Vulturcius,  what  business 
they  ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occasion 
they  came  to  his  house ;  to  which  they  gave  clear 
and  distinct  answers,  signifying  by  whom,  and  how 
often,  they  had  been  introduce  to  him ;  and  then 
asked  him  in  their  turn,  whether  he  had  never 
mentioned  anything  to  them  about  the  Sibylline 
oracles  ;  upon  which  being  confounded,  or  in&tu- 
ated  rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  gave  a 
remarkable  proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great 
force  of  conscience ;  for  not  only  his  usual  parts 
and  eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too,  in  which 
he  outdid  all  men,  quite  &iled  him,  so  that  he 
confessed  his  crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
assembly.  Then  Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter 
to  Catiline,  which  Lentulus  had  sent  by  him, 
might  be  oprned ;  where  Lentulus  again,  though 
greatly  disordered,  acknowledged  his  hand  and 
seal :  it  was  written  without  any  name,  but  to  this 
efiect :  "You  will  know  who  I  am,  from  him  whom 
I  have  sent  to  you.  Take  care  to  show  yourself  a 
man ;  and  recollect  in  what  a  situation  you  are ; 
and  consider  what  is  now  necessary  for  you.  Be 
sure  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of 
the  lowest." — Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and 
behaved  impudently  for  a  while  ;  but  at  last 
denied  nothing  of  what  the  ambassadors  charged 
him  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  with- 
drawn, the  senate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the 
sute  of  the  republic,  and  came  unanimou^y  to 
the  following  resolutions:  That  public  thanks 
should  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner; 
by  whose  virtue,  counsel,  and  providence,  the  re- 
public was  delivered  from  the  greatest  dangers : 
that  Flaccus  and  Pontinius,  the  pnetors,  should 
be  thanked  likewise  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual 
execution  of  Cicero's  orders :  that  Antouius,  the 
other  consul,  should  be  praised  for  having  removed 


from  his  coimcib  aU  those  who  were  C4 
the  oonspiracy.  That  Lentulus,  after  fa 
cated  the  prKtorthip,  and  divested  hin 
robes — and  Cethegus,  Statilius.  and  Gal 
their  other  accomplices  also,  when  takei 
Coeparius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Umbrenusr 
committed  to  safe  custody;  and  tha 
thanksgiving  should  be  appointed  in  Ci<:4 
for  his  having  preserved  the  city  firom  i 
tion,  the  citizens  from  a  massacre,  mnd 
a  war\ 

The  senate  being  dismissed,  Cicero  w^ 
into  the  rostra,  and  gave  the  people  an 
the  whqle  proceeding,  in  the  manner  i 
related :  where  he  observed  to  tbem, 
thanksgiving  decreed  in  his  name  wa 
which  had  ever  been  decreed  to  mnj  t 
gown  :  that  all  other  thanksgivings  hai 
pointed  for  somejparticular  services  to  tl: 
this  alone  for  saving  it':  that  by  the 
these  accomplices,  all  Catiline's  hopes  w 
at  once ;  for  when  he  was  driving  CatiJ 
the  city  he  foresaw,  that  if  he  was  ono 
there  would  be  nothing  to  apprehend 
drowsiness  of  Lentulus,  the  fat  of  Cass 
rashness  of  Cethegus :  that  Catiline  wn 
and  soul  of  the  conspiracy ;  who  nevi 
thing  to  be  done,  because  he  had  ordei 
always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw  it  doo 
that  if  he  had  not  driven  him  firom  his  s 
into  open  rebellion,  he  could  never  haT< 
the  republic  from  its  dangers,  or  nerer 
with  so  much  ease  and  quiet :  that  Cati 
not  have  named  the  fatal  day  for  their  d 
so  long  beforehand;  nor  ever  suffered 
and  seal  to  be  brought  against  him,  as  thi 
proof  of  his  guilt ;  all  which  was  so  m 
his  absence,  that  no  theft  in  any  private 
ever  more  clearly  detected  Uuin  this  vr 
spiracy:  that  aU  this  was  the  pure  d 
dlivine  influence ;  not  only  for  its  being 
reach  of  human  counsel,  but  because  the 
so  remarkably  interposed  in  it,  as  to  sh 
selves  almost  visibly:  for  not  to  me 
nightly  streams  of  light  from  the  westen 
biasing  of  the  heavens,  flashes  of  lightnii 
quakes,  &c.  he  could  not  omit  what  hap( 
years  before,  when  the  turrets  of  the  ca] 
struck  down  with  lightning ;  how  the  so< 
called  together  firom  all  Etruria,  declared, 
slaughter,  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  were  portended,  unl 
means  were  found  out  of  appeasing  the  % 
which  purpose  they  ordered  a  new  and  larg 
of  Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  to  be  pla 
position  contrary  to  that  of  the  former  im 
its  face  turned  towards  the  east ;  intimal 
if  it  looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  foi 
the  senate-house,  then  all  plots  against  i 
would  be  detected  so  evidently,  that  all  tl 
should  see  them.  That  upon  this  answer, 
suls  of  that  year  gave  immediate  orders  foi 
and  placing  the  statue  ;  but  firom  the  slow 
of  the  work,  neither  they,  nor  their  snccea 
he  himself,  could  get  it  finished  till  that  vi 

k  In  Cst  iil.  &,  6. 

<  QiMd  mihi  primimn  post  h«no  orbcm  oooditi 

contijeit qur  auppUcatio,  si  onm  octwis  en 

QuiritoA,  hoc  intemtl,  qood  c»terr  bene  geste, 
CHUKTrmta  RepubUca  constitnta  eet^Ibid.  6. 
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OD  which,  bj  tbe  special  influence  of  Jnpiter,  fi^iile 
the  eoBspirttors  and  witnesses  were  carried  through 
,  the  kmun  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very 
]  oomeDt  the  statue  was  fixed  in  its  place ;  and, 
being  tamed  to  look  upon  them  and  the  senate, 
both  thej  and  the  senate  saw  the  whole  conspiracj 
ktected.  And  can  any  man,"  says  he,  **•  be  such 
an  caemy  to  truth,  so  rash,  so  mad,  as  to  deny, 
that  all  things  which  we  see,  and  abore  all,  that 
tUi  city,  is  governed  by  the  power  and  providence 
of  the  gods^?"  He  proceeds  to  observe,  *<that 
the  eoQspirators  must  needs  be  imder  a  divine  and 
jnfidsl  infotnation*  and  could  never  have  trusted 
a&in  and  letters  of  sudi  moment  to  men  barbarous 
md  anknowa  to  them,  if  the  gods  had  not  con- 
Ibimded  their  senses :  and  that  the  ambassadors  of 
■  nation  so  disaffected,  and  so  acle  and  willing  to 
onke  war  upon  diem,  should  slight  the  hopes  of 
dominioQ,  and  the  advantageous  offers  of  men  of 
patrician  rank,  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  a  divine 
interpontion ;  especially  when  they  might  have 
gained  their  ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding 
their  touguea.*'  He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  **  to 
cekhrate  that  thanksgiving.day  religiously  with  their 
wives  and  children  ^  That  for  ^  his  pains  and 
aenices  he  desired  no  other  reward  or  honour,  but 
the  perpetual  remembrance  of  that  day :  in  this 
he  pbced  all  his  triumphs  and  his  glory,  to  have 
the  memory  of  that  day  eternally  propagated  to 
the  safety  of  the  dty,  and  the  honour  of  his  con- 
nbhip;  to  have  it  remembered,  that  there  were 
two  citisens  Irving  at  the  same  time  in  the  repub- 
&c,  the  one  of  wlu>m  was  terminating  the  extent  of 
the  empire  by  the  bounds  of  the  horizon  itself; 
the  other  preserving  the  seat  and  centre  of  that 
(Bpire*.  That  his  ease,  however,  was  different 
from  that  of  their  generals  abroad,  who,  as  soon  as 
thej  had  conquered  their  enemies,  left  them ; 
choreas  it  was  bis  lot  to  live  still  among  those 
vhsn  be  had  subdued :  that  it  ought  to  be  their 
care  therefore  to  see,  that  the  malice  of  those 
enciaies  should  not  hurt  him :  and  that  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  their  good  diould  not  redound 
to  his  detrimoit ;  though  as  to  himself,  he  had  no 
OBsc  to  fear  anything,  since  he  should  be  protected 
by  the  guard  of  all  honest  men,  by  the  dignity  of 
the  republic  itself,  by  the  power  of  conscience, 
vhidiall  those  must  needs  violate  who  should 
Oteapt  to  injure  him  :  that  he  would  never  yield, 
Ihefefore,  to  the  audaciousness  of  any,  but  even 
piofoke  and  attack  aU  the  wicked  and  the  profli- 
fMr:  yet  if  all  their  rage  at  last,  when  repelled 
frott  the  people,  should  turn  singly  upon  him, 
4Bf  ahoald  consider  what  a  discouragement  it 
*>flU  be  hereafter  to  those  who  shoidd  expose 
'Wwehes  to  danger  for  their  safety.  That  for 
bm  part,  be  would  ever  support  and  defend  in  his 
fomt  condition  what  he  had  acted  in  his  consul. 
^  and  show,  that  what  he  had  done  was  not 
tticfectofcfasnce,  but  of  virtue:  that  if  any  envy 
^Md  be  stirred  up  against  him,  it  might  hurt 
^casma,  but  advance  his  glory^ — Lastly,  since 

Ik^a  BOW  night,  he  bade  them  all  go  home,  and 
P^  to  Jupiter,  die  guardian  of  them  and  the  city ; 
vtibou^  the  danger  was  now  over,  to  keep  the 
■•*  watch  in  their  houses  as  before,  for  fear  of 
*>r  Mrprtae ;  and  he  would  take  care,  that  they 
-  4«jyi  have  DO  occasion  to  do  it  any  longer." 
~^C^aLf,9.  >  ibid.  lb. 


While  the  prisoners  were  before  the  senate, 
Cicerodesired  some  of  the  senators,  who  could  write 
short'hand,  to  take  notes  of  everything  that  was 
said ;  and  when  the  whole  examination  was  finished 
and  reduced  into  an  act,  he  set  all  the  clerks  at 
work  to  transcribe  copies  of  it,  which  he  dispersed 
presently  through  Italy  and  all  the  provinces,  to 
prevent  any  invidious  misrepresentation  of  what 
was  so  clearly  attested  and  confessed  by  the  criminals 
themselves",  who  for  the  present  were  committed 
to  the  free  custody  of  the  magistrates  and  senators 
of  their  acquaintance  **,  till  the  senate  should  come 
to  a  final  resolution  about  them.  All  this  passed 
on  the  third  of  December,  a  day  of  no  small 
fotigue  to  Cicero,  who,  from  break  of  day  till  the 
evening,  seems  to  have  been  engaged,  without  any 
refreshment,  in  examining  the  witnesses  and  the 
criminals,  and  procuring  the  decree  which  was 
consequent  upon  it ;  and  when  that  was  over,  in 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
people,  who  were  waiting  for  that  purpose  in  the 
forum.  The  same  night  his  wife  Terentia,  with 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  principal  matrons  of 
Rome,  was  performing  at  home,  according  to 
annual  custom,  the  mystic  rites  of  the  goddess 
Bona,  or  the  Good,  to  which  no  male  creature  was 
ever  admitted ;  and  till  that  function  was  over,  he 
was  excluded  also  from  his  own  house,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  a  neighbour's ;  where,  with  a  select 
council  of  friends,  he  began  to  deliberate  about  the 
method  of  punishing  the  traitora ;  when  his  wife 
came  in  all  haste  to  inform  him  of  a  prodigy,  which 
had  just  happened  amongst  them ;  for  the  sacrifice 
being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  seemingly 
extinct,  a  bright  flame  issued  suddenly  from  the 
ashes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company  ;  upon 
which  the  vestal  virgins  sent  her  away,  to  require 
him  to  pursue  what  he  had  then  in  his  thoughts 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  since  the  goddess  by 
this  sign  had  given  great  light  to  his  safety  and 
gloryP. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy 
was  projected  between  Cicero  and  Terentia ;  whose 
sister  likewise  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
having  the  direction  of  the  whole  ceremony,  might 
help  to  effect  without  suspicion,  what  had  been 
privately  concerted  amongst  them.  For  it  was  of 
great  use  to  Cicero,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  strongly  as  he  could,  vrith  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  them 
the  more  easily  to  approve  the  resolution  that  he 
had  already  taken  in  his  own  mind,  of  putting  the 
conspiratora  to  death. 

The  day  following,  the  senate  ordered  public 
rewards  to  the  ambassadora  and  Vulturcius  for 
their  faithful  discoveries  i;  and  by  the  vigour  of 
their  proceedings  seemed  to  shew  an  intention  of 
treating  their  prisoners  with  the  last  severity.  The 
city  in  the  mean  while  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour 


n  Constitui  senatores,  qai  (^nnium  indicum  dicta,  tn- 
terrogata,  responaa  peraoriberent :  deacribi  ab  omnibus 
statim  librariis,  diridi  passim  et  pervulgari  atque  edi 

popolo  Romjuio  imperavi divisl  toti  Italian,  emlsi  in 

omnes  pro%inciaa— Pro  SylL  14, 1ft. 

o  Ut  abdicato  magistratu,  Lentulus,  itemqne  caeteri  in 
liberis  oostodiis  habeantur.  Itaque  Lentulus,  P.  Lentulo 
Spintheri,  qui  turn  aedills  erat ;  Cethegus  Comificio,  &o. 
-^aUnst.  Bell  Cat.  47. 

P  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 

q  Pnemia  legatis  AUobnigum.  Titoque  Tulturolo  de- 
distis  ampllasiina.— In  Cat.  iv.  3. 
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of  fresh  ploti,  formed  by  the  tkTef  and  dependants 
of  Lentolns  and  Cethegns  for  the  rescue  of  their 
masters';  which  obliged  Cicero  to  reinforce  his 
guards ;  and  for  the  prerention  of  all  snch  attempts, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  by  bringing  the 
question  of  their  punishment,  without  &rther  delay, 
before  the  senate ;  which  he  sonunoned  for  that 
purpose  the  next  morning. 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  dtixens  of  the  first  rank. 
Capital  pumshments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in 
Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least  san- 
guinary ;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishment  for  the  greatest 
crimes.  The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said 
above,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults, 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  punishing  the  leaders 
with  death  by  the  authority  of  their  own  decrees : 
but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stretch  of  power, 
and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  nothing  could  excuse,  but  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger.  For  there 
was  an  old  law  of  Pordus  Lceca,  a  tribune,  which 
granted  to  all  criminals  capitally  condemned,  an 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, to  prohibit  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any 
citizen  without  a  formal  hearing  b^ore  the  people  * : 
so  that  some  senators,  who  bad  concurred  in  all 
the  previous  debates,  withdrew  themselves  from 
this,  to  show  their  dislike  of  what  they  expected  to 
be  the  issue  of  it,  and  to  have  no  hand  in  putting 
Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  senate*. 
Here,  then,  was  ground  enough  for  Cicero's  enemies 
i  to  act  upon,  if  extreme  methods  were  pursued :  he 
himself  was  aware  of  it,  and  saw,  that  the  public 
interest  called  for  the  severest  punishment,  his 
private  interest  the  gentlest ;  yet  he  came  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  regards  for  his  own  quiet  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  safety. 

As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  moved  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators ;  Silanus, 
the  consul  elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  the  first, 
advised,  that  those  who  were  then  in  custody,  with 
the  rest  who  should  afterwards  be  taken,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  *.  To  this,  all  who  spoke  after 
him,  readily  assented,  till  it  came  to  J.  Caesar,  then 
pnetor  elect,  who  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate 
speech,  **  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel;  since 
death,  he  said,  was  not  a  punishment,  but  relief  to 
the  miserable,  and  left  no  sense  either  of  good  or  ill 
beyond  it ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  republic :  and  though  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime  would  justify  any  severity, 
yet  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free  state ;  and 
the  salutary  use  of  arbitrary  power  in  good  hands, 
had  been  the  cause  of  fatal  mischiefr  when  it  fell 
into  bad  ;  of  whidi  he  produced  several  instances, 
both  in  other  cities  and  their  own  :  and  though  no 

I*  Liberti  et  pauci  ex  cllraitibus  Lentuli  opifices  atque 
•ervitia  in  vicia  ad  enm  eripiendam  solUcitabant.— Cethe- 
gus  autem  per  ntmcioa  farnlHam,  atque  libnios  mios. 
leotM  et  exercitatoe  In  audaHam  orabat,  ut,  grege  facto, 
cum  telifl  ad  tese  irrumpereot— SaUutt  Bell.  Cat  BO. 

■  Poroia  lex  rirgas  ab  omnium  oivlum  Romanorum 

oorpore  amovit llbertatem  oivium  lictori  eripuit^-C. 

Gracchus  legem  tulit,  no  de  oapite  oivium  Romanonmi 
lAjuaeu  vestro  Judicaretur. — Pro  Rabirio,  4. 

(  Video  de  istis,  qui  se  populares  haberi  volant,  abene 
non  neminem,  ne  de  oapite  videlioet  Romani  civis  aenten- 
tiam  ferat— In  CatiL  iv.  5. 

n  SaUust.  Bdl.  Cat.  50. 


danger  could  be  apprdiended  frtym  the« 
such  a  consul  as  Cicero ;  yet  in  other  i 
under  another  consul,  when  the  sword 
drawn  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  no  man 
mise  what  mischief  it  might  not  do  be 
sheathed  again :  his  opinion  therefore  wi 
estates  of  5te  conspirators  should  be  o 
and  their  persons  closely  confined  in 
towns  of  Itely ;  and  that  it  should  be  ci 
any  one  to  move  the  senate  or  the  peo| 
fovour  towards  them'.'' 

These  two  contrary  opinions  being  pre 
next  question  was,  which  of  them  should  i 
Cssar's  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
bly,  and  staggered  even  Silanus,  who 
excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  i 
Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly 
likely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Cice 
for  whose  future  peace  and  safety  thej  b 
solicitous* :  when  Cicero,  observing  the 
of  the  house,  and  rising  up  to  put  the 
made  his  fourth  speech,  which  now  n 
the  subject  of  this  transaction ;  in  whici 
vered  his  sentiments  with  all  the  sldll  b 
orator  and  the  statesman  ;  and  while  be 
show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  g^ve  e 
mendation  to  both  the  opinions,  wa 
labouring  all  the  while  to  turn  the  scale 
of  Silanus's,  which  he  considered  as  a 
example  of  severity  in  the  present  cire 
of  the  republic. 

He  declared,  "  That  though  it  was  a  p 
him  to  observe  the  concern  and  soliciti 
the  senate  had  expressed  on  his  accoui 
begged  of  them  to  lay  it  all  aside,  anc 
any  regard  to  him,  to  think  only  of  themi 
their  fiimilies :  that  he  was  willing  to  i 
persecution,  if  by  his  labours  he  could  se 
dignity  and  safety  :  that  his  life  had  be 
tempted  in  the  forum,  the  field  of  Mars,  t 
his  own  house,  and  in  his  very  bed :  tha 
quiet  he  had  digested  many  things  again 
without  speaking  of  them ;  but  if  the  g* 
grant  that  issue  to  his  consulship,  of  sai 
from  a  massacre,  the  city  from  flames 
from  war,  let  what  fate  soever  attend  hi 
would  be  content  with  it*."  He  pre 
therefore  to  '*  turn  their  whole  care  upon 
that  it  was  not  a  Gracchus,  or  a  Satura 
was  now  in  judgment  before  them ;  but 
whose  design  it  was  to  destroy  the  city  b 
senate  and  people  by  a  massacre ;  who 
cited  the  Gauls  and  the  very  slaves  to 
them  in  their  treason,  of  which  they  ha< 
convicted  by  letters,  hands,  seals,  and 
confessions^.  That  the  senate,  by  severs 
acts,  had  already  condemned  them ;  by  i 
lie  thanks  to  him ;  by  deposing  Lentulus 
prsetorship;  by  committing  them  to  cus 
decreeing  a  thanksgiving ;  by  rewarding 
nesses :  but  as  if  nothing  had  yet  been 
resolved  to  propose  to  them  anew  the  qnei 
of  the  fact  and  the  punidiment:  that 
they  intended  to  do,  it  must  be  determio 

X  Sallusi.  BeU.  Cat.  51. 

T  Ut  Sllanum,  oonmtlem  detlgnatum  non  pi] 
tentlam  miam,  quia  matare  turpe  erat,  intei 
Icnlre.— Suet  J.  Cks.  U. 

>  Plutarch,  in  Cic.  •  in  Catil.  iv 

b  Ibid.  2. 
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'  sa^t:  for  the  miachief  was  spread  wider  than  tiiey 
UMgiDed ;  had  not  only  infected  Italy,  but  crossed 
the  Atpt,  and  seized  the  provinces :  Uiat  it  was  not 
to  he  Aippressed  by  delay  and  irresolution,  bat  by 

I  qiick  and  TigoroQS  measures':  that  there  were  two 
opmions  now  before  them ;  the  first,  of  Silanus,  for 
patting  the  criminals  to  death;  the  second,  of 
Cesar,  who,  excepting  death,  was  for  every  other 

I  viy  of  punishing;  each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity, 
ad  the  importance  of  the  cause,  was  for  treating 
them  mUtk  the  last  severity :  the  one  thought,  that 
those,  who  had  attempted  to  deprive  them  all  of  life 
lod  to  extiofaish  the  very  name  of  Rome,  ought 
sot  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  living  a  moment,  and 
he  had  showed  widial,  that  this  punishment  had 
efteo  been  inflicted  on  seditious  citizens :  the  other 
iougiaed,  that  death  was  not  designed  by  the  gods 
for  a  porishment,  but  the  cure  of  our  miseries ;  so 
ibit  the  wise  never  suffered  it  unwillingly,  the 
bfsre  often  loaght  it  voluntarily ;  but  that  bonds 
tad  imprisonment,  especially  if  perpetual,  were 
oootrired  for  the  punishment  of  detestable  crimes ; 
then  dierefore  he  ordered  to  be  provided  for  them 
in  the  great  towns  of  Italy:  yet  in  this  proposal 
there  seemed  to  be  some  injustice,  if  the  senate  was 
to  impose  that  burthen  upon  the  towns,  or  some 
^ficnlty,  if  they  were  only  to  desire  it :  yet  if  they 
thought  fit  to  decree  it,  he  would  undertake  to  find 
ftoee,  who  would  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it  for 
^pobBe  good :  that  C«sar,  by  adding  a  penalty 
OS  the  towns  if  any  of  the  criminals  should  escape, 
andeiqoining  so  horrible  a  confinement  without  a 
ponbUity  of  being  released  firom  it,  had  deprived 
them  of  aJl  hope,  Uie  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mor- 
tal!:  he  had  ordered  their  estates  also  to  be  con- 
faeated,  and  left  diem  nothing  but  life ;  which  if 
he  had  taken  away,  he  would  have  eased  them  at 
once  of  all  farther  pain,  either  of  mind  or  body :  for 
it  wai  on  this  account  that  the  ancients  invented 
these  infernal  punishments  of  the  dead,  to  keep 
the  wicked  under  some  awe  in  this  life,  who  with- 
eit  them  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itself**. 
Thit  for  his  own  part,  he  saw  how  much  it  was  his 
iatereat  that  they  should  follow  Caesar's  opinion, 
who  had  always  pursued  popular  measures  ;  and  by 
heiag  the  author  of  that  vote,  would  secure  him 

<^  any  attack  of  popular  envy ;  but  if  they  fol- 
bved  SOanns's,  he  did  not  know  what  trouble  it 
■ight  create  to  himself;  vet  that  the  service  of  the 
repiihlic  o«ight  to  supersede  all  considerations  of  his 
ttoger:  that  Csesar,  by  this  proposal,  had  given 
them  a  perpetual  pledge  of  his  affection  to  the  state ; 
iad  showed  tiie  difference  between  the  affected 
Icstjr  of  their  daily  declaimers,  and  a  mind  truly 
HHar,  which  soi^^t  nothing  but  the  real  good  of 
the  people :  that  be  could  not  but  observe,  that 
*s  of  those,  who  valued  themselves  on  being  po- 
Hjfihadahaented  himself  firom  this  day's  debate, 
4at  he  might  not  give  a  vote  upon  the  life  of  a 
^^ttea ;  yet  by  concurring  with  them  in  all  their 
pcvioQs  votes,  he  had  slready  passed  a  judgment 
•  ^  merits  of  the  cause :  that  as  to  the  objection 
*|t^  by  Caesar,  of  Grmcchus's  law,  forbidding  to 
^cittzena  to  death,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 

»hCi4n.tT.a 

*  It^w  mi  aliqaa  in  rlta  Ibrmido  fanproMs  eeaet  poeita, 
^  y^  JaJBroi  cjoHDodl  qiuedam  Uli  antiqui  supplfcia 
I  ^<huuiBUiuta«HDvoliaemnt.  quod  ridelicet  Intellige- 
I  ^  Ui  ranottok  non  emto  mortem  ipeam  pertimeecen* 
L4. 


those  who  were  adjudged  to  be  enemies,  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  citizens ;  and  that  the 
author  of  that  law  had  himself  suffered  death  by 
the  order  of  the  people :  that  since  Caesar,  a  man 
of  so  mild  and  merciful  a  temper,  had  proposed  ao 
severe  a  punishment,  if  they  should  pass  it  into  an 
act,  they  would  give  him  a  partner  and  companion, 
who  would  justify  him  to  the  people ;  but  if  they 
preferred  Silanus's  opinion,  it  would  be  easy  still 
to  defend  both  them  and  himself  firom  any  imputa- 
tion of  cruelty :  for  he  would  maintain  it,  after  all, 
to  be  the  gentler  of  the  two ;  and  if  he  seemed  to 
be  more  eager  than  usual  in  this  cause,  it  was  not 
from  any  severity  of  temper,  for  no  man  had  less  of 

it,  but  out  of  pure  humanity  and  clemency.'' 

Then  after  forming  a  most  dreadful  image  of  "  the 
city  reduced  to  ashes,  of  heaps  of  slaughtered  citi- 
zens, of  the  cries  of  mothers  and  their  infants,  the 
violation  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  conspirators 
insulting  over  the  ruins  of  their  country ; "  he 
affirms  it  to  be  **  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the  repub- 
lic, to  show  any  lenity  to  the  authors  of  such  hor- 
rid wickedness ;  unless  they  would  csU  L.  Caesar 
cruel,  for  declaring  the  other  day  in  the  senate, 
that  Lentulus,  who  was  his  sister's  husband,  had 
deserved  to  die :  that  they  ought  to  be  afraid  rather 
of  being  thought  cruel  for  a  remissness  of  punish- 
ing, than  for  any  severity  which  could  be  used 
against  such  outrageous  enemies :  that  he  would 
not  conceal  from  them  what  he  had  heard  to  be 
propagated  through  the  city,  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  force  to  support  and  execute  their  sen- 
tence* :  but  he  assured  them,  that  all  things  of 
that  kind  were  fully  provided  ;  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  assembled  for  their  defence ;  that 
the  forum,  the  temples,  and  all  the  avenues  of  the 
senate  were  possessed  by  their  friends ;  that  the 
equestrian  order  vied  with  the  senate  itself  in 
their  zeal  for  the  republic ;  whom,  after  a  dis- 
sention  of  many  years,  that  day's  cause  had 
entirely  reconciled  and  united  with  them ;  and  if 
that  union,  which  his  consulship  had  confirmed,  was 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  he  was  confident  that 
no  civil  or  domestic  evil  could  ever  again  disturb 
them^  That  if  any  of  them  were  shocked  by 
the  report  of  Lentulus's  agents  running  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  soliciting  the  needy  and  silly 
to  make  some  effort  for  his  rescue,  the  foot  indeed 
was  true,  and  the  thing  had  been  attempted ;  but 
not  a  man  was  found  so  desperate,  who  did  not 
prefer  the  possession  of  his  shed,  in  which  he 
worked,  his  little  hut  and  bed  in  which  he  slept,  to 
any  hopes  of  change  from  the  public  confusion :  for 
all  their  subsistence  depend^!  on  the  peace  and 
fullness  of  the  city ;  and  if  their  gain  would  be 
interrupted  by  shutting  up  their  shops,  how  much 
more  would  it  be  so  by  burning  them  ? — Since  the 
people  then  were  not  wanting  in  their  zeal  and 
duty  towards  them,  it  was  their  part  not  to  be 
wanting  to  the  people'.  That  they  had  a  consul 
snatch^  from  various  dangers  and  the  jaws  of 
death,  not  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  life,  but 
of  their  security ;  such  a  consul  as  they  would  not 
always  have,  watchful  for  them,  regardless  of  him- 
self:  they  had  also,  what  was  never  known  before, 
the  whole  Roman  people  of  one  and  the  same 
mind  •.  that  they  should  reflect  how  one  night  had 
almost  demolished  the_gjgb^  fabric  of  their 
""'  in  Catif  iY.  6.  '  ^hid.  7. 

K  Ibid.  8. 
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empire,  raiBed  bj  such  pains  and  Tirtne  of  men,  by 
ludi  favour  and  kindness  of  the  gods :  that  by  their 
behaviour  on  that  day  they  were  to  provide,  that 
the  same  thing  should  not  only  never  be  attempted, 
but  not  so  much  as  thought  of  again  by  any  citi- 
zen^. That  as  to  himself,  though  he  had  now 
drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  whole  band  of 
conspirators,  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  base,  abject, 
contemptible  faction ;  but  if,  through  the  madness 
of  any,  it  should  ever  rise  again,  *so  as  to  prevail 
against  the  senate  and  the  republic,  yet  he  should 
never  be  induced  to  repent  of  his  present  conduct ; 
for  death,  with  which  perhaps  they  would  threaten 
him,  was  prepared  for  all  men;  but  none  ever 
acquired  that  glory  of  lifSe,  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  their  decrees :  for  to  all  others  they 
decreed  thanks  for  having  served  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully ;  to  him  alone  for  having  saved  it.  He 
hoped  therefore,  that  there  might  be  some  place  for 
his  name  among  the  Scipios,  Paulluses,  Mariuses, 
Pompeys ;  unless  it  were  thought  a  greater  thing  to 
open  their  way  into  new  provinces,  than  to  provide 
that  their  conquerors  should  have  a  home  at  last  to 
return  to:  that  the  condition  however  of  a  foreign 
victory  was  much  better  than  of  a  domestic  one ; 
since  a  foreign  enemy,  when  conquered,  was  cither 
made  a  slave  or  a  friend  :  but  when  citizens  once 
turn  rebels,  and  are  baffled  in  their  plots,  one  can 
neither  keep  them  quiet  by  fbrce,  nor  oblige  them 
by  favours :  that  he  had  undertaken  ther^ore  an 
eternal  war  with  all  traitorous  citizens ;  but  was 
confident,  that  it  would  never  hurt  either  him  or 
his,  while  the  memory  of  their  past  dangers  sub- 
sisted, or  that  there  could  be  any  force  strong 
enough  to  overpower  the  present  union  of  the 
senate  and  the  knights^ :  That  in  lieu  therefore 
of  the  command  of  armies  and  provinces,  which 
he  had  declined ;  of  a  triumph  and  all  other  honours, 
which  he  had  refused ;  he  required  nothing  more 
from  them,  than  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  his 
consulship :  while  that  continued  fixed  in  their 
minds,  he  should  think  himself  impregnable:  but 
if  the  violence  of  the  factious  should  ever  defeat  his 
hopes,  he  recommended  to  them  his  infant  son,  and 
trusted,  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  guard,  not  only 
of  his  safety,  but  of  his  dignity,  to  have  it  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  the  son  of  one  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  had  preserved  the  lives  of 
them  all."  He  concludes,  by  exhorting  them  to 
"  act  with  the  same  courage  which  they  had  hi- 
I  therto  shown  through  all  this  affair,  and  to  proceed 
to  some  resolute  and  vigorous  decree  ;  since  their 
I  lives  and  liberties,  the  safety  of  the  city,  of  Italy, 
and  the  wliole  empire,  depended  upon  it." 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Cicero, 
by  discovering  his  own  inclination,  gave  a  turn  to 
the  inclination  of  the  senate  ;  when  Cato,  one  of 
the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  after  extolling 
Cicero  to  the  skies  ^,  and  recommending  to  the 
assembly  the  authority  of  his  example  and  judg- 
ment,  proceeded  to  declare,  agreeably  to  his  temper 
and  principles,  "That  he  was  surprised  to  see 
any  debate  about  the  punishment  of  men,  who 
had  begun  an  actual  war  against  their  country : 
that  their  deliberation  should  be,  how  to  secure 

h  In  Cotil.  iv.  ft  i  Ibid.  10. 

k  Qu»  omnia  quia  Cato  laudibus  extulerat  in  ccelinn.— 
[Ep.  ad  Att.  xli.  21.]  Ita  consulis  virtutem  amplificavit, 
ut  universus  aenatus  in  ejus  aententiam  transiret.— Veil. 
Pat.  U.  3ft. 


themselves  against  them,  rather  than  how 
them  :  that  other  crimes  might  be  ponii 
commission,  but  unless  this  was  prerent 
its  effect,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  a  remc 
that  the  debate  was  not  about  the  public 
or  the  oppressions  of  the  allies,  bat  ab 
own  lives  and  liberties;  not  aboat  the 
or  manners  of  the  dty,  on  which  he  ha<i 
vered  his  mind  in  that  place,  nor  about  the 
or  prosperity  of  their  empire,  but  wbethe 
their  enemies  should  possess  that  empir 
such  a  case  there  could  be  no  room  fc 
That  they  had  long  since  lost  and  confot 
true  names  of  things :  to  give  away  othei 
money  was  called  generosity ;  and  to  atte 
was  criminal,  fortitude.  But  if  they  mi 
be  generous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoils  of  t 
if  merciful,  to  the  plunderers  of  the  treas 
let  them  not  be  prodigal  of  the  blood  of 
and  by  sparing  a  fSew  bad  destroy  all  t 
That  Caesar  indeed  had  spoken  well  an* 
concerning  life  and  death  ;  taking  all 
punishments  for  a  fiction,  and  ordering  tl 
nals  therefore  to  be  confined  in  the  • 
towns  ;  as  if  there  was  not  more  danger  fi 
in  those  towns,  than  in  Rome  itself,  i 
encouragement  to  the  attempts  of  the  d 
where  there  was  less  strength  to  resist  t 
that  his  proposal  could  be  of  no  use,  i 
really  afraid  of  them  :  but  if  in  the  gener 
alone  had  none,  there  was  the  more  rea» 
the  rest  to  be  afraid  for  themselves.  1 
were  not  deliberating  on  the  fate  only  of 
spirators,  but  of  Catiline's  whole  arm* 
would  be  animated  or  dejected  in  prop< 
the  vigour  or  remissness  of  their  decrees, 
was  not  the  arms  of  their  ancestors  whi 
Rome  so  great,  but  their  discipline  and  i 
which  were  now  depraved  and  corrupted ; 
the  extremity  of  danger  it  was  a  shame  to  i 
so  indolent  and  irresolute,  waiting  for  ea 
to  speak  first,  and  trusting,  like  women 
gods,  without  doing  anything  for  themselv 
the  help  of  the  gods  wss  not  to  be  obtaine 
vows  and  supplications  :  that  success  atte 
vigilant,  the  active,  the  provident ;  ar 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  sloth  and  la: 
waa  in  vain  for  them  to  pray  ;  they  would 
gods  angry  with  them  :  that  the  flagitious 
the  criminals  confuted  every  argument  of 
that  Catiline  was  hovering  ov^r  them 
army,  while  his  accomplices  were  within  tl 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  so  that,  ^ 
they  determin^,  it  could  not  be  kept  secrc 
made  it  the  more  necessary  to  determine 
Wherefore  his  opinion  was,  that  since  the  c 
had  been  convicted,  both  by  testimony  ai 
own  confession,  of  a  detestable  treason  aga 
republic,  they  should  suffer  the  punisbi 
death,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  anc4 
Cato's  authority,  added  to  the  impressioi 
Cicero  had  already  made,  put  an  end  to  the 
and  the  senate,  applauding  his  vigour  and 
tion,  resolved  upon  a  decree  in  consequenc< 
And  though  Silanus  had  first  proposed  that  c 
and  was  followed  in  it  by  all  the  consular  s< 
yet  they  ordered  the  decree  to  be  drawn  in 
words,  because  he  had  delivered  himself  mo 


1  8aUu8t.  BeU.  Cat.  fitf. 
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aod  explicitly  upon  it  than  any  of  them'^.  The 
vote  wai  DO  sooner  passed,  than  Cicero  resolved  to 
pot  it  in  execution,  lest  the  night,  which  was 
eonof  on,  should  produce  any  new  disturbance  : 
be  vcBt  directly  therefore  from  the  senate,  attended 
bf  t  numerous  guard  of  friends  and  citizens,  and 
tookLentolos  from  the  custody  of  his  kinsman 
LestolBs  Spintber,  and  conveyed  him  through  the 
forum  to  the  common  prison,  where  he  deUvered 
hto  to  the  executioners,  who  presently  strangled 
kirn.  The  other  conspirators,  Cethegus,  Statitius, 
aadGabinnis,  were  conducted  to  their  execution 
bftbeprstors,  and  put  to  death  in  the  same  man- 
aer,  together  with  Coeparius,  the  only  one  of  their 
icoompUoes  who  was  taken  aifter  the  examination  <*. 
When  the  affair  was  over,  Cicero  was  conducted 
iMme  in  a  kind  of  triumph  by  the  whole  body  of 
tbe  senite  and  the  knights ;  the  streets  being  all 
iHamioited,  and  the  women  and  children  at  the 
windows  and  on  the  tops  of  houses,  to  see  him 
pis  ibng,  through  infinite  acclamations  of  the 
Buhitttde  proclaiming  him  their  saviour  and  de- 
brefer'. 

This  was  the  fifth  of  December,  those  celebrated 
■sao,  of  vhich  Cicero  used  to  boast  so  much  ever 
iftcr,  as  the  moat  glorious  day  of  his  life :  and  it 
ii  certain,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this 
dif  ibr  one  of  the  greatest  deliverances  which  it 
bad  ner  received  since  its  foundation,  and  which 
■otiung  perhaps  but  his  vigilance  and  sagacity 
ooaJd  htve  so  happily  effected :  for  firom  the  first 
•hrm  of  the  plot,  he  never  rested  night  or  day,  till 
he  had  got  full  Information  of  thie  cabals  and 
cont^  of  the  conspirators  i ;  by  which  he  easily 
bdkd  all  their  projects,  and  played  with  them  as 
he  phased ;  and  without  any  risk  to  the  public 
ooqU  draw  them  on  jnst  far  enough  to  make  their 
giSt  manifeBt,  and  their  ruin  inevitable.  But  his 
Bttterpieee  was  the  driving  Catiline  out  of  Rome, 
tod  teanng  him  as  it  were  into  a  rebellion  before 
it  wag  ripe,  in  hopes  that  by  canying  out  with  him 
^  Keomplices,  be  would  clear  the  city  at  once  of 
^  whole  faction,  or  by  leaving  them  behind  with- 
out hii  head  to  manage  them,  would  expose  them 
to  sme  destruction  by  their  own  folly :  for  Catiline's 
chief  cnist  was  not  on  the  open  force  which  he  had 
pnnidad  m  the  field,  but  on  the  success  of  his 
^^ori  prscdeeii  in  Rome,  and  on  making  himself 
natter  of  the  city ;  the  credit  of  which  would  have 
<i>gaged  to  him  of  course  all  the  meaner  sort,  aod 
iBdaced  all  others  through  Italy,  who  wished  well 
to  his  caoae,  to  declare  for  him  immediately :  so 
that  when  this  apprehension  was  over,  by  the 
Kinreaod  punishment  of  his  associates,  the  senate 
^^Ma^t  the  danger  at  an  end,  and  that  they  had 
y^ffly  more  to  do  but  to  vote  thanksgivings  and 
™ah ;  looking  upon  CatUiue's  army  as  a  crew 
^  of  fugitives,  or  banditti,  whom  their  forces 
•oe  mn  to  destroy  whenever  they  could  meet 
nhthesB. 

Bk  Catiline  was  in  condition  still  to  make  a 
2^  resistance  than  they  imagined  :  he  had 
w  ip  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  legions, 
f^^  twelve  thousand  fighting  men,  of  which  a 
y^  psrt  only  was  completely  armed,  the  rest 

*UdnD  to  t^  aontentiam  est  facta  disoeado.— Ad 

•NfiwtlWl.  OaL  fi6.  P  Plutarch,  in  Clc. 

^  h  n  omact  die*.  BoctMque  concomal,  ot  quid  agerent, 
Ddrem  ao  Tiderem.— In  Gatil.  ili.  2. 


furnished  with  what  chance  offered — darts,  lances, 
clubs.  He  refused  at  first  to  enlist  slaves,  who 
flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  trusting  to  the 
prdper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  and  knowing 
that  he  should  quickly  have  soldiers  enough,  if  his 
friends  performed  their  part  at  home^  So  that 
when  the  consul  Antonius  approached  towards  him 
with  his  army,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and  made 
frequent  motions  and  marches  through  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  towards  Gaul,  sometimes  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he 
could  hear  some  news  from  Rome :  but  when  the 
fatal  account  came,  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and 
the  rest,  the  face  of  his  affairs  began  presently  to 
change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
desertion  of  those  whom  the  hopes  of  victory  and 
plunder  had  invited  to  his  camp.  His  first  attempt, 
therefore,  was  by  long  marches  and  private  roads 
through  the  Apennine,  to  make  his  escape  into 
Gaul ;  but  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
before  by  Cioero,  imagining  that  he  would  take 
that  resolution, .  had  secured  all  the  passes,  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously  vrith  an  army  of 
three  legions*  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
force  his  way  on  that  side ;  whilst  on  the  other, 
the  consul  Antonius  with  a  much  greater  force 
blocked  him  up  behind,  and  enclosed  him  within 
the  mountains*.  Antonius  himself  had  no  inclin- 
ation to  fight,  or  at  least  with  Catiline;  but  would 
willingly  have  given  him  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
had  not  his  quaestor  Sextius,  who  was  Cicero's 
creature,  and  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him 
on  against  his  will  to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity 
of  a  battle  *, — who,  seeing  all  things  desperate,  and 
nothing  left  but  eiliier  to  die  or  conquer,  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  against  Antonius,  though  much 
the  stronger,  rather  than  Metellus ;  in  hopes  still, 
that  out  of  regard  to  their  former  engagements,  he 
might  possibly  contrive  some  way  at  la^  of  throw, 
ing  the  victory  into  his  hands".  But  Antonius 
happened  to  be  seized  at  that  very  time  with  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  or  pretended  at  least  to  be  so,  that  he 
might  have  no  share  in  the  destruction  of  an  old 
friend,  so  that  tbe  command  feU  of  course  to  a 
much  better  soldier  and  honester  man,  Petreius, — 
who,  after  a  sharp  and  bloody  action,  in  which  he 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  best  troops,  destroyed 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last  man*.  They  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks 
in  wliich  they  stood,  and,  as  if  inspired  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  their  leader,  fought  not  so  much 
to  conquer  as  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could,  and,  as  Catiline  had  threatened  in  the 
senate,  to  mingle  the  public  calamity  with  their 
own  ruin. 

r  Bperabat  pmpediem  magnas  coplas  so  habiturum,  ai 
Rome  socii  incepta  patniTissent— interea  servitia  repudl- 
abat.-«alluat.  Bell.  Cat.  56.  ■  Ibid.  57. 

t  Hoc  breve  dicam  :~Si  M.  Petreii  non  exoellena  animo 
et  amore  relpublicc  virtus,  non  mimma  auctoritas  apud 
militea,  non  mirlflcus  usus  in  re  militari  extitiseet,  neque 
adjutor  ei  P.  Sextius  ad  excitandum  Antonium,  cohortan- 
dum,  ac  impellendum  fuiaaet,  datua  illo  in  bello  eaaet 
bierai  locus,  Ac. 

Sextius,  cum  suo  exercitu,  gumma  celeritateeef  Anto- 
nium  oonseoututf.  Hie  ego  quid  prcdicem,  quibus  rebus 
oonsulem  ad  rem  gerendam  exdtarit ;  quot  stimuloe  ad- 
moverit,  Ac— Pro  Sext.  5. 

"  Afrioy  8^,  Srt  4\vtSa  eebrov  jcora  rh  cvimfwrhy 
iBfXoKqtchffftP  IfoT^cF.— Dio,  h  xzzviL  p.  47. 

>  Sallust.  BeU.  Cat.  09. 
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Thus  ended  this  famed  conspiimcy,  in  which 
lome  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  were  suspected 
to  be  privately  engaged,  particolarly  Crassns  and 
Cesar:  they  were  both  inflneoced  by  the  same 
motive,  and  might  hope,  perhaps,  by  their  interest 
io  the  city,  to  advance  themsdves,  in  the  general 
oonfosion,  to  that  sovereign  power  whi(£  they 
aimed  at.  Crassos,  who  had  always  been  Cicero's 
enemy,  by  an  offidonsness  of  bringing  letters  and 
intelligence  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot, 
seemed  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt)' ; 
and  Csesar's  whole  life  made  it  probable,  that  there 
could  hardly  be  any  ptot  in  which  he  had  not  some 
share;  and  in  this  there  was  so  general  a  suspicion 
upon  him,  especially  after  his  speech  in  favour  of 
the  criminals,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape 
with  life  from  the  rage  of  the  knights  who  guarded 
the  avenues  of  the  senate;  where  he  durst  not 
venture  to  appear  any  more,  till  he  entered  upon 
his  pnetorship  with  the  new  year*.  Crassus  was 
actually  accused  by  one  Tarquinius,  who  was  taken 
upon  Uie  road  as  he  was  going  to  Catiline,  and, 
upon  promise  of  pardon,  made  a  discovery  of  what 
he  knew  ;  where,  after  confirming  what  the  other 
witnesses  had  deposed,  he  added,  that  he  was  sent 
by  Crassus  to  Catiline,  with  advice  to  him  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  seizure  of  his  accompliees, 
but  to  make  the  greater  haste  for  that  reason  to 
the  city,  in  order  to  rescue  them,  and  revire  the 
spirits  of  his  other  friends.  At  the  name  of 
Crassus  the  senate  was  so  shocked,  that  they  would 
hear  the  man  no  farther ;  but  calling  upon  Cicero 
to  put  the  question,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  upon  it,  they  voted  Tarquiniu8*s  evidence  to 
be  iklse,  and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  chains,  nor 
to  be  produced  again  before  them,  till  he  would 
confess  who  it  was  that  had  suborned  him*. 
Crassus  declared  afterwards,  in  the  hearing  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  Cicero  was  the  contriver  of  this  affront 
upon  him**.  But  that  does  not  seem  probable  ; 
since  it  was  Cicero's  constant  maxim,  as  he  fre- 
quently intimates  in  his  speeches,  to  mitigate  and 
reclaim  all  men  of  credit  by  gentle  methods,  rather 
than  make  them  desperate  by  an  unseasonable 
severity, — and  in  the  general  contagion  of  the  city, 
not  to  cut  off,  but  to  heal,  every  part  that  was 
curable.  So  that  when  some  information  was  given 
likewise  against  Ciesar,  he  chose  to  stifle  it,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  charge  him  with  the 
plot,  by  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  Catulus 
and  Piso,  who  were  both  his  particular  enemies, — 
the  one  for  the  loss  of  the  high-priesthood,  the 
other  for  the  impeachment  above-mentioned^. 

Whilst  the  sense  of  all  these  services  was  fresh, 
Cicero  was  repaid  for  them  to  the  full  of  his  wishes, 
and  in  the  very  way  that  he  desired,  by  the  warm 
and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of  the  city. 
For  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned.  L. 
Gellius,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said  in 
a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  republic  owed  him 

7  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 

*  Uti  nonnuUi  equltes  Roman!,  qui  prcsidll  causa  cum 
telU  erant  oircum  cdon  Concordie— ^^redienti  ex  wnatu 
Canari  gladio  minitorentur.— [SaUiut.  Bell.  Cat.  49.]  Vix 
pauci  oomplexQ,  togaque  objecta  protexerint.  Tunc 
plane  deterritus  non  modo  cesslt,  sed  etiam  in  rdlquum 
annl  tempus  curia  abstinuit.— Suet<m.  J.  Css.  14. 

•  fiallust  BeU.  Cat.  48. 

<>  Ipsum  Craammi  ego  postea  prcdlcantem  audivi,  tan- 

tam  tUam  oontnmeliam  sibi  a  Cicerone  impositam.— Ibid. 

c  Appian.  BeU.  av.  1.  U.  p.  430 ;  SiOlutt.  BelL  Cat.  49. 


a  civic  crown  for  having  saved  them 
ruin'* :  and  Catulus  in  a  full  honse  dec 
the  father  of  his  country* ;  as  Cato  lil 
fVom  the  rostra,  with  the  load  aodain 
the  whole  people' :  whence  Pliny ,  in  hon 
memory,  cries  out.  Hail  thou,  who  was< 
luted  the  parent  of  thy  countiy'.  Thia 
most  glonous  which  a  mortal  can  wear, 
this  precedent  usurped  afterwards  by  the 
all  mortals  deserved  it  the  least,  the  < 
proud  to  extort  from  slaves  and  flatte 
Cicero  obtained  from  the  free  vote  of  the  i 
people  of  Rome. 

Roma  PAaKWTKM, 
Roma  PAtasM  PAraua  Cioerooem  libera  i 

Thee,  Cicero,  Rome  while  free,  nor  yet  en 
To  tyrsnts'  will,  thy  Country's  Parent  call 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  ei 
the  metropolis,  in  decreeing  extraordinary 
to  him ;  and  Capua  in  particular  chose 
patron,  and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to  him^. 

Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  characl 
excellent  consul,  says  not  a  word  of  any 
honours,  nor  gives  him  any  greater  share 
than  what  oo^d  not  be  dissembled  by  ^n  I 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  this  rese: 
first,  the  personal  enmity  which,  accrordin 
dition,  subsisted  between  them;  secondly, 
of  publishing  his  history,  in  the  reign  of  A 
while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxiou! 
The  other  consul  Antonius  had  but  a  sm 
of  the  thanks  and  honours  which  were 
upon  this  occasion  :  he  was  known  to  hi 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Catil 
considered  as  acting  only  under  a  tator,  a 
penance  as  it  were  for  past  offences  ;  so 
the  notice  which  was  taken  of  him  by  th< 
was  to  pay  him  the  slight  compiimen 
mentioned,  for  having  removed  his  late  f 
companions  from  his  friendship  and  coonc 

Cicero  made  two  new  laws  this  year  ; 
as  it  has  been  said,  against  bribery  in  el 
the  other,  to  correct  the  abuse  of  a  privile| 
legatio  libera, — that  is,  an  honorary  legs 
embassy,  granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senat< 
of  its  members,  when  they  travelled  ab 
their  private  affairs,  in  order  to  give  them 
character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  amh 
or  magistrates ;  which,  by  the  insolence  • 
great  guests,  was  become  a  grievous  bnrtht 
all  the  states  and  cities  through  which  they 
Cicero's  design  was  to  abolish  it;  but  bein| 
from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  was 
to  restrain  the  continuance  of  it,  which  bei 
unlimited,  to  the  term  of  one  year*^. 

^  L.  Gellius,  his  audientibus,  oivicam  ooronam 
repubUca  dixit.— In  Ptoon.  3;  it.  A.  GeU.  v.  6. 

*  MeQ.  Catulus,  princepe  hv^xa  ordinis,  freqae 
aenatu  PAasNTaM  PATRr.s  nominarit.— In  Pis.  3. 

'  Plutarch,  in  (^c— Kir  (twos  8*  e^hw  ical  TOt 
merpiZos  itpovveyop^iacanos,  hrtfiArtvw  6  S 
Appian.  p.  431. 

r  Balve,  primus  omnium  PaaiNS  PaTaua  app«Il 
— Plin.  Hist.  N.  vii.  30. 

^  Me  inaurata  statua  donarant:  me  patronun 
adaoiverant.— In  Pis.  11. 

<  Atque  etiam  ooll^re  meo  laas  impertitnr,  q 
qui  hujus  oonjurationis  participes  fuissoit,  a  sc 
rdpublicc  consiliis  removisaet.— In  Catil.  iii.  6. 

1^  Jam  iUnd  ap«rtum  est,  nihil  eaae  tnrpiiu,  qnai 
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At  his  first  entraiioe  into  bis  office,  L.  LncaUus 
vu  soUddog  the  demand  of  a  triumph  for  his 
nctoriea  orer  MithridateS|  in  which  he  had  been 
obftructed  for  three  years  successivel j  by  the  in- 
trigoef  of  some  of  the  magistrates  ^  who  paid  their 
coort  to  Pompey,  by  patting  this  affront  upon  his 
rniL  By  tlie  law  and  custom  of  the  repobiic,  no 
general,  while  he  was  in  actnal  command^  could 
cone  within  the  gates  of  Rome  without  forfeiting 
bis  coDinission,  and  consequently  all  pretensions 
to  t  triomph ;  so  that  Lucnllus  continued  all  this 
doe  in  the  suburbs,  till  the  affair  was  decided. 
IV  iRiste  fsToured  his  suit,  and  were  solicitors 
£Dr  htm",  but  could  not  prevail,  till  Cicero's 
utfaority  at  last  helped  to  introduce  his  triumphal 
or  into  the  city" ;  making  him  some  amends  by 
Uiii  terrice  for  the  injury  of  the  Manilian  law, 
whidi  had  deprived  him  of  his  government.  After 
ins  trimaph  he  entertained  the  whole  Roman  people 
vith  a  fomptuoua  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by 
the  nobility,  as  one  whose  authority  would  be  a 
proper  ehedc  to  the  ambition  and  power  of  Pompey : 
but  baring  now  obtained  all  the  honours  which  he 
coqU  reasonably  hope  for  in  life,  and  observing 
the  tnrimlent  and  dutracted  state  of  the  city,  he 
withdrew  himself  not  long  after  from  public  affairs, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  polite  and 
iplodid  retreats  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
Ittmiag,  and  himself  eminently  learned ;  so  that 
his  hooae  was  the  constant  resort  of  the  principal 
scbolan  and  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  he 
had  prorided  a  weli-ftimisbed  library,  with  porti- 
I  net  and  galleries  annexed,  for  the  convenience  of 
valks  and  literary  conferences,  at  which  he  himself 
■Kd  freqaentiy  to  assist ;  giving  an  example  to  the 
vorU  of  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant,  if  it  had 
not  been  solUed  by  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic 
wftneas  and  Epicurean  luxury. 

After  this  act  of  justice  to  LucuUus,  Cicero  had 
aopportonity,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
>bip,  to  pay  all  doe  honour  likewise  to  his  friend 
Poaapey ;  who,  since  he  last  left  Rome,  had  glo- 
rvatiy  finished  the  piratic  and  tbe  Mithridatic  war, 
bf  the  dettmction  of  Mithridates  himself:  upon 
the  receipt  of  which  news,  the  senate,  at  the  motion 
fl'CioeTO,  decreed  a  public  thanksgiving  in  his 
Base  of  ten  days ;  which  was  twice  as  long  as  had 
f»«r  been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even  to 
Marias  himself,  for  his  Cimbric  victory  p. 

Bat  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memo- 
nble  ereots  of  this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the 
laeation  of  one,  which  distinguished  it  afterwards 
n  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  the  birth 
<f  (Xctarins,  sumamed  Augustus,  which  happened 
°g^  twenty-third  of  September.  Velleius  calls 
^i«B  kpri  nisi  reipublicat  causa  good  quidem  genus 
^■■■ialacgo  ooosul,  quanqoam  ad  oommodum  seoatui 
V^t^m  vidcatvr,  tameu  adprobante  fenatu  frequentis- 
<^  bU  mJhi  leris  tribunos  plebis  tom  interoessisset, 
***Ht.m :  nfmti  tamcn  tempua,  et  quod  erat  infini- 
*»,«awiin  feet— De  Leg.  Ui.  8. 

'  natefth.  ta  LacolL 

■  Ail 

■Cteiietara  Mithridatko  bello  reverUaset,  Infmioo- 
'^tatenda  trimuo  tardins,  quam  deboerat,  trluroph- 
"t.  Ka»  flDiin  oottBules  introduximua  paene  in  urbem 
<*teeiarWiBi  vfrt— Acadam.  ii.  1. 

*  ftewcfa.  tn  Ltuiull. 

*  ^  Monle  referesite,  prlmum  decern  dierum  auppli- 
^<»ma  Cn.  Fompelo  Mitbridate  Interfecto ;  cujus 
^i«ii  priaram  diqmoata  est  soppUoatlo  ooiunJaris.— 
^fMaa.CQDndar.ll. 


it  an  accession  of  glory  to  Cicero's  consulship  4: 
but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of  a  different  sort ; 
on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man ;  that  in  the  moment 
when  Rome  was  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
its  liberty  thought  to  be  established  more  firmly 
than  ever,  an  infiant  should  be  thrown  into  the 
world,  who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
effected  what  Catiline  had  attempted,  and  destroyed 
both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If  Rome  could  have 
been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero  :  but  its  destiny  was 
now  approaching:  for  governments,  like  natural 
bodies,  have,  with  the  principles  of  their  preserva- 
tion, the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially  mixcMi  in  their 
constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin 
to  operate  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  vital  frame.  These  seeds  had  long  been 
fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  republic;  when 
Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and 
exalt  tbem  to  their  maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  resign  the  consulship, 
acoordmg  to  custom,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having  disdiarged 
it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after 
such  a  year,  and  from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was 
in  no  small  expectation  of  what  Cicero  would  say 
to  them :  but  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by 
some  remarkable  act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  pursue,  resolved  to  disap- 
point both  the  orator  and  the  audience  :  for  when 
Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would 
not  suffer  him  to  speak,  or  to  do  anything  more, 
than  barely  take  the  oath  ;  declaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself;  upon  which  Cicero, 
who  was  never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the  people 
might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and 
the  city  from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below 
confirmed  with  an  universal  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true'. 
Thus  the  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  to  his  greater  honour ;  and  he  was 
conducted  from  the  forum  to  his  house,  with  all  pos- 
sible demonstrations  of  respect  by  the  whole  city. 
TcTonaiilatui  Cioeronis  non  mediocre  adjecit  decus,  natus 
eo  anno  D.  Augustus.— Yell.  ii.  9S ;  Suet.  c.  5 ;  Die,  p.  fi9U. 
r  Ego  cum  in  oonoione,  abiens  magistratu,  dicere  a  tri- 
bune plebis  prohiberer,  qius  constitueram :  cnmque  is 
mibi,  tantiunmodo  ut  Jurarem,  permitteret,  sine  ulla 
dnbitatione  juravi,  rerapublicam  atque  banc  urbem  mea 
unios  opera  esse  salvam.  Mihi  populus  Romanus  uni- 
versus  non  unius  diei  gratulationem,  sed  etemitatem 
immortalitatemque  donavit,  cum  meum  JtuOurandum  tale 
atque  tantum  juratus  ipse  una  voce  et  consensu  approba- 
vit.  Quo  quidem  tempore  is  meus  domum  fuit  e  foro 
reditns,  ut  nemo,  nisi  qui  meoum  esset,  civinm  esse  in 
numero  videretur.— In  Pison.  3. 

Cum  iUe  mihi  nihil  nisi  ut  Jurarem  permitteret,  magna 
voce  Juravi  verissimum  pulcberrimumque  Juqjuranduni : 
quod  p(^ulns  item  magna  voce  me  vers  Juraseo  Juravit.— 
Ep.  Fam.  v.  2. 

Btenim  pauUo  ante  in  oonolone  dixerat,  ei,  quiinalitw 
animadvertisset  indlota  causa,  dioeadi  ipst  poteslatem 
fieri  non  oportere.— Ibid. 
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CicKfto  being  now  reduced  to  the  cooditiop  of 
a  private  senator,  wai  to  take  his  place  on  that 
▼enerable  bench  of  consulars,  who  were 
A.  UBB.  aDL    justl?  reckoned  the  first  citixens  of  the 
*^[^**-       repabiic.  They  delivered  their  opinions 
""^  the  first  always  in  the  senate ;   and 

commonly  determined  the  opinions  of 
the  rest :  for  as  they  had  passed 
through  all  the  public  offices,  and  been 
conversant  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  so  their  experience  gave  them  great 
authority  in  all  debates ;  and  having  little  or  no3ung 
farther  to  expect  for  themselves,  they  were  esteemed 
not  only  the  most  knowing,  but.  generally  speaking, 
the  most  disinterested,  of  all  the  other  senators, 
and  to  have  no  other  view  in  their  deliberations, 
but  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

This  was  a  station  exactly  suited  to  Cicero's 
temper  and  wishes ;  he  desired  no  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  command  of  armies  ;  his  province  was 
the  senate  and  the  forum ;  to  guard,  as  it  were,  the 
vitals  of  the  empire*  and  to  direct  all  its  councils 
to  their  proper  end,  the  general  good ;  and  in  this 
advanced  post  of  a  consular  senator,  as  in  a  watch, 
tower  of  the  state,  to  observe  each  threatening 
cloud  and  rising  storm,  and  give  the  alarm  to  his 
fellow-dtixens  from  what  quarter  it  was  coming, 
and  by  what  means  its  effects  might  be  prevented*. 
This,  as  he  frequently  intimates,  was  the  only  glory 
that  he  sought,  the  comfort  with  which  he  flattered 
himself,  that  after  a  life  of  ambition  and  fatigue, 
and  a  course  of  faithful  services  to  the  republic,  he 
should  enjoy  a  qniet  and  secure  old  age,  beloved 
and  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  as  the  constant 
champion  and  defender  of  all  their  rights  and  | 
liberties.  But  he  soon  found  himself  mistaken, 
and  before  he  had  quitted  his  office,  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is  the  certain  fruit 
of  illustrious  merit :  for  the  vigour  of  his  consulship 
had  raised  such  a  zeal  and  union  of  all  the  honest 
in  the  defence  of  the  laws,  that  till  this  spirit  could 
be  broken,  or  subside  again,  it  was  in  vain  for  the 
ambitious  to  aim  at  any  power,  but  through  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution ;  especially  while 
he,  who  was  the  soul  of  that  union,  continued  to 
flourish  in  full  credit  at  the  head  of  the  senate. 
He  was  now,  therefore,  the  common  mark,  not  only 
of  all  the  fiftctious,  against  whom  he  had  declared 
perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party  not  less  dan- 
gerous, the  envious  too ;  whose  united  spleen  never 
left  pursuing  him  from  this  moment,  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had  so  lately 
preserved. 

The  tribune  Metellus  began  the  attack:  a  fit 
leader  for  the  purpose  ;  who,  from  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  was  the 
most  likely  to  stir  up  some  ill  humour  against  him, 
by  insulting  and  reviling  him  in  all  his  harangues, 
for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial ;  in  all 
which  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  Cesar,  who 
pushed  him  on  likewise  to  the  promulgation  of 
several  pestilent  laws,  which  gave  great  disturbance 
to  the  senate.     Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  enter 

■  Iddroo  in  hao  custodia  et  tanqujun  in  specula  collocati 
■umus,  at  vaouum  onmi  xneCn  populiim  Ronumum  nostra 
vlgilla  et  prospioientia  redderemus.— Pliil.  yii.  7. 


into  a  contest  with  the  tribune,  bat  took 
to  make  up  the  matter  with  him  by  tl 
sition  of  the  women ;  particolaiiy  of  C 
wife  of  his  brother  Metellus,  and  of  1 
Mucia,  the  wife  of  Pompey:  he  em] 
several  common  friends  to  persuade 
quiet,  and  desist  from  his  rashness ;  but 
was,  that  he  was  too  far  engaged,  and 
out  of  his  power^ :  so  that  Cicero  had  n 
but  to  exert  all  his  vigour  and  eloquen 
the  insults  of  this  petulant  magistrate. 

Cesar,  at  the  same  time,  was  attacki 
with  no  less  violence ;  and  bdng  now  in 
of  the  nrstorship,  made  it  the  first  act « 
to  call  him  to  an  account  for  embezxling 
money  in  rebuilding  the  capitol ;  and  pn 
a  law,  to  efface  his  name  fiiom  the  fabric 
the  commission  for  finishing  what  n 
Pompey:  but  the  senate  bestirred  the 
warmly  in  the  cause,  that  Cesar  was 
drop  it<^.  This  experiment  convincei 
magistrates,  that  it  was  not  possible  fc 
make  head  against  the  authority  of  t 
without  the  help  of  Pompey,  whom  the 
therefore,  by  all  the  arts  of  address  and 
draw  into  their  measures.  With  this  vie 
published  a  law,  to  call  him  home  with 
in  order  to  settle  the  state,  and  qoiet 
disorders  raised  by  the  temerity  of  Cicer 
throwing  aU  power  into  his  hands,  the^ 
come  in  for  a  share  of  it  vrith  him,  or  t 
him  at  least  with  the  senate,  by  excitii 
jealousies  between  them :  but  their  law  w 
to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  that 
changed  their  habit  upon  it,  as  in  the 
public  calamity ;  and  by  the  help  of  so 
tribunes,  particularly  of  Cato,  resolved 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power :  so  that 
Metellus  began  to  read  it  to  the  pec 
snatched  it  away  from  him ;  and  when  he 
still  to  pronounce  it  by  heart,  Minacia 
tribune,  stopped  his  mouth  with  his  ha 
threw  the  assembly  into  confusion,  and  n 
commotions  in  the  city ;  till  the  senat 
themselves  supported  by  the  better  sort  of 
came  to  a  new  and  vigorous  resolution,  o 
ing  both  Cesar  and  Metellus  from  the  ex 
their  offices'. 

Cesar  resolved  at  first  to  act  in  defianct 
but  finding  a  strong  force  prepared  to  coi 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire,  and  r 
trial  of  arms,  till  he  was  better  provided 
shut  himself  up  therefore  in  his  house,  w 
prudent  and  submissive  behaviour,  he  » 
his  peace,  and  got  the  decree  of  their  s 
reversed'.  But  Metellus,  as  it  was  conct 
bably  between  them,  fled  away  to  hit 
Pompey  r,  that  by  misrepresenting  the 

b  Quibtu  ille  respondit,  ubi  non  esse  intef 
Fain.  V.  2. 

c  Sueton.  J.  Ces.  15;  Dio,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  49. 

««  DIo,  ib. ;  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 

«  Donee  ambo  administratione  reipublicc  d 
tnun  Bummoverentur— Sueton.  J.  Cca.  16. 

'  Ut  oomperit  paratoa^  qui  vi  ac  per  arma  pr 
dimiasis  lictoribus.  alOectaque  prctexta,  don 
refugit,  pro  conditione  temporum  qaietiiru»— 
pneter  opinionem  eveniawt.  ■oiatus— accitam 
et  ampIlMimis  verbis  oollaodatum,  in  integrum 
inducto  priore  deereto.— Sueton.  ibid. 

»  Plutarch,  in  Cicer. 
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tkiigi  at  home,  and  offering  cwerjthing  on  the 
firtotthe  people,  he  might  instil  into  him  some 
pfqndices  against  the  immoderate  power  of  Cicero 
ud  the  aeoate,  and  engage  him,  if  possible,  to 
ifccfcrc  for  the  popaUr  interest  Cicero,  in  the 
Bonwhile,  published  an  invective  oration  against 
Mrttlhu,  which  is  mentioned  in  his  epistles  under 
Af  titfc  of  Metellin**:  it  was  spoken  in  the  senate, 
in  ansver  to  a  speech  which  Metellns  had  made  to 
tiie  peopl:,  and  is  often  cited  by  Quintilian  and 
fltiera',  a  exUnt  in  their  time. 

The  aeoate  having  gained  this  victory  over  Caesar 
aad  MeteUua,  by  obliging  the  one  to  submit,  the 
other  to  Iwe  the  dty ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer.  who 
coflMBaaded  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  wrote  a  peevish  and 
omplaioiog  letter  to  his  friend  Cicero,  upon  their 
bttdng  his  brother  the  tribune  so  severely:  to 
which  Cieero  answered  with  that  freedom,  which  a 
wn»a>a«ie«s  of  integrity  naturally  dictates,  yet 
■iMthat  bamanity  which  the  sincerest  friendship 
aspire ;  u  the  reader  will  observe  from  the  letter 
itNir,  which  affords  many  instmctive  hinta  both 
kutsricd  and  moraL 

if  T.  Ciem  to  Q.  Melellus  Celer,  Proconsul, 
"  Ton  write  me  word,  that  considering  our  mu- 
Jwi  afcction  and  late  reconciliation,  you  never 
»NP»ed,  (hat  you  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
pbhe  jeat  and  ridicule  by  me.  I  do  not  well  under- 
«ad  what  you  mean ;  yet  guess  that  you  have 
wn  toU,  that,  when  I  was  speaking  one  day  in 
tie  aeoate  of  many  who  were  sorry  for  my  having 
F««md  the  republic,  I  said,  that  certain  relations 
"  join,  to  whom  you  could  refuse  nothing,  had 
P"«iWd  with  you  to  suppress  what  you  had  pre- 
F"jd  tp  ttj  in  the  senate  in  praise  of  me  :  when  I 
•w  «hii,  I  added,  that  in  the  affair  of  saving  the 
*«te  1  bad  divided  the  task  with  you  in  such  a 
■«»er,  that  1  was  to  secure  the  city  from  intestine 
■*^fn».  Jon  to  defend  Italy  from  the  open  arras 
"tti  secret  ptots  of  our  enemies  ;  but  that  this  glo- 
"wapartnerrfjip  had  been  broken  by  your  friends, 
■w»we  aftaid  of  your  making  me  the  least  return 
w  t^  greatest  honoors  and  services  which  you 
W  rwmed  from  me.  In  the  same  discourse, 
**a  j  »a«  describing  the  expectation  which  I  had 
^ei^ed  of  your  speech,  and  how  much  I  was 
^PP«oted  by  it,  it  seemed  to  divert  the  house, 
«  t  ouderate  laugh  ensued  ;  not  upon  you,  but 
•••y mistake,  and  the  frank  and  ingenuous  con- 
™o  of  my  desire  to  be  praised  by  you.  Now 
■  »«.  it  mast  needs  be  owned,  that  nothing  could 
~^ "wre  honourably  towards  you,  when,  in  the 
««hinii^  and  illustrious  part  of  my  life,  I 
Jatedstai  to  have  the  testimony  of  your  commen- 
■^  A*  to  what  yon  say  of  our  mutual  affection, 
i*  art  know  wha^  you  reckon  mutual  in  friend- 
■2;W  I  take  it  to  be  this  ;  when  we  repay  the 
T*  P«*  <»flices  which  we  receive.  Should  I  tell 
J"  «ea,  that  I  gave  up  ny  province  for  your  sake, 
to  JI^  JMtiy  suspect  my  sincerity :  it  suited 
^/^^  «nd  circumstanoes,  and  1  find  more  and 
JJ^  ««»  every  day  to  be  pleased  with  U  :  but 
T*^  tell  you,  that  I  no  sooner  resigned  it  in 
?*■•%  of  the  people,  than  I  began  to  contrive 
Z^^jrowit  mto  your  hands.     I  say  nothing 

^^^  wiHoDem  MeielUnam  addidi  qncdam ;  liber  i 

"^J^'-AdAtLl.ia.  I 
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about  the  manner  of  drawing  your  lots  ;  but  would 
have  you  only  believe,  that  there  was  nothing  done 
in  it  by.  my  colleague  without  my  privity.  Pray 
recollect  what  followed  ;  how  quickly  I  assembled 
the  senate  after  your  allotment,  how  much  I  said 
in  favour  of  you,  when  you  yourself  told  me,  that 
my  speech  was  not  only  honourable  to  you,  but 
even  injurious  to  your  colleagues.  Then  as  to  the 
decree  which  passed  that  day  in  the  senate,  it  is 
drawn  in  such  a  strain,  that  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
my  good  offices  to  you  can  never  be  a  secret. 
After  your  departure,  I  desire  you  also  to  recollect 
what  I  did  for  you  in  the  senate,  what  I  said  of 
you  to  the  people,  what  I  wrote  to  you  myself; 
and  when  you  have  laid  all  these  things  together, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  at  your  last 
coming  to  Rome  you  made  a  suitable  return  to 
them.  You  mention  a  reconciliation  between  us ; 
but  I  do  not  comprehend  how  a  friendship  can  be 
said  to  be  reconciled,  which  was  never  interrupted. 
As  to  what  you  write,  that  your  brother  ought  not 
to  have  been  treated  by  me  so  roughly  for  a  word : 
in  the  first  place,  I  beg  of  you  to  believe,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  pleased  with  that  affectionate  and 
fraternal  disposition  of  yours,  so  full  of  humanity 
and  piety ;  and  in  the  second,  to  forgive  me  if  in 
any  case  I  have  acted  against  your  brother,  for  the 
service  of  the  republic,  to  which  no  man  can  be  a 
warmer  friend  than  myself:  but  if  I  have  been 
acting  only  on  the  defensive,  against  his  most  cruel 
attacks,  you  may  think  yourself  well  used,  that  I 
have  never  yet  troubled  you  with  any  complaints 
against  him.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  tribunate  to 
my  destruction,  I  applied  myself  to  your  wife 
Claudia,  and  your  sister  Mucia,  whose  zeal  for  my 
service  I  had  often  experienced,  on  the  account  of 
my  familiarity  with  Pompey,  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  outrage ;  but  he,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  put  such  an  affront 
upon  me  when  consul,  and  after  baring  saved 
the  state,  as  had  never  been  offered  to  any  magis- 
trate the  most  traitorously  aflfected,  by  depriving 
me  of  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  people  upon 
laying  down  my  office.  But  his  insult  turned  only 
to  my  greater  honour :  for  when  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  do  anything  more  than  swear,  I  swore  with 
a  loud  voice  the  truest,  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  all 
oaths ;  while  the  people  with  acclamations  swore 
likewise,  that  my  oath  was  true.  After  so  signal 
an  injury,  I  sent  to  him  the  very  same  day  some  of 
our  common  friends,  to  press  him  to  desist  from 
his  resolution  of  pursuing  me :  but  his  answer  was, 
that  it  was  not  then  in  his  power :  for  he  had  said 
a  few  days  before  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  that 
he  who  had  punished  others  without  a  hearing, 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  speak  for  himself. 
Worthy  patriot,  and  excellent  citizen  I  to  adjudge 
the  man  who  had  preserved  the  senate  from  a  mas- 
sacre, the  city  from  fire,  and  Italy  from  a  war,  to 
the  same  punishment  which  the  senate,  with  the 
consent  of  all  honest  men,  had  inflicted  on  the 
authors  of  those  horrid  attempts.  I  withstood  your 
brother,  therefore,  to  his  face ;  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  a  debate  upon  the  republic,  handled 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  him  sensible, 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  courage  and  con- 
stancy. Two  days  after,  when  he  began  again  to 
harangue,  in  every  three  words  he  named  and 
threatened  me :  nor  had  he  anything  so  much  at 
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heart,  as  to  effect  my  niin  at  any  rate ;  not  by  the 
legal  way  of  trial,  or  judicial  proceeding,  but  by 
dint  of  force  and  Tiolence.  If  I  had  not  resisted 
bis  rashness  with  firmness  and  courage,  who  would 
not  have  thought,  that  the  vigour  of  my  consubhip 
had  been  owing  to  chance,  rather  than  to  virtue  ? 
If  you  have  not  been  informed,  that  your  brother 
attempted  all  this  against  me,  be  assured  that  he 
concealed  from  you  tiie  most  material  part :  but  if 
he  told  you  anything  of  it,  you  ought  to  commend 
my  temper  and  patience,  for  not  expostulating  with 
you  about  it :  but  since  you  must  now  be  sensible, 
that  my  quarrel  to  your  brother  was  not,  as  you 
write,  for  a  word,  but  a  most  determined  and  spite- 
ful design  to  ruin  me,  pray  observe  my  humanity, 
if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  and  is  not  rather, 
after  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  a  base  remissness  and 
abjection  of  mind.  I  never  proposed  anything 
against  your  brother,  when  there  was  any  question 
about  hun  in  the  senate ;  but  without  rising  from 
my  seat,  assented  always  to  those  who  were  for 
treating  him  the  most  favourably.  1  will  add  farther, 
what  I  ought  not  indeed  to  have  been  concerned 
about,  yet  I  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  done,  and 
even  assisted  to  get  it  done ;  I  mean,  the  procuring 
a  decree  for  the  relief  of  my  enemy,  because  he 
was  your  brother.  1  did  not,  therefore,  attack 
your  brother,  but  defend  myself  only  against  him ; 
nor  has  my  friendship  to  you  ever  been  variable, 
as  you  write,  but  firm  and  constant,  so  as  to  remain 
still  the  same  when  it  was  even  deserted  and  slighted 
by  you.  And  at  this  very  time,  when  you  almost 
threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give  you  this  answer, 
that  I  not  only  forgive,  but  highly  applaud  your 
grief ;  for  I  know,  from  what  I  feel  within  myself, 
how  great  the  force  is  of  fraternal  love :  but  I  beg 
of  you  also  to  judge  with  the  same  equity  of  my 
cause ;  and  if,  without  any  ground,  I  have  been 
cruelly  and  barbarously  attacked  by  your  friends, 
to  allow  that  I  ought  not  only  not  to  yield  to  them, 
but  on  such  an  occasion  to  expect  the  help  even  of 
you  and  your  army  also  against  them.  I  was 
always  desirous  to  have  you  for  my  friend,  and  have 
taken  pains  to  convince  you  how  sincerely  I  am 
yours  :  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long  as  you  please ;  and,  for  the  love 
of  you,  will  sooner  cease  to  hate  your  brother, 
than,  out  of  resentment  to  him,  give  any  shock — 
to  the  friendship  which  subsists  between  us. 
AdieuK" 

Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
took  care  to  send  a  particular  account  of  his  whole 
administration  to  Pompey ;  in  hopes  to  prevent 
any  wrong  impression  there  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  some  public 
declaration  in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
But  Pompey,  being  informed  by  Metellus  and 
Csesar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rising  against 
Cicero  in  Rome,  answered  him  with  great  cold- 
ness, and,  instead  of  paying  him  any  compli- 
ment, took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  affair  of  Catiline :  upon  which  Cicero 
expostulates  with  him  in  the  following  letter  with 
some  little  resentment,  yet  so  as  not  to  irritate 
a  man  of  the  first  authority  in  the  republic,  and 
to  whom  all  parties  were  forwardly  paying  their 
court. 

k  Ep.  Fam.  v.  2. 


M.  T.  Cicero  to  Cn.  Pompehu  the 

Emperor^, 
**  I  had  an  incredible  pleasure,  in  coi 
all  people,  from  the  public  letter  which 
for  you  gave  us  in  it  that  asaorancc 
which,  from  my  confidence  in  you  ai 
always  been  promising.  I  must  tell  yoi 
that  your  old  enemies,  bat  new  fi 
extremely  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  the  particular  letter  which  you  sc 
though  it  brought  me  so  slight  an  im 
your  friendship,  yet  it  was  very  agrc 
nothing  is  apt  to  give  me  so  mach  s 
as  the  consciousness  of  my  services  to  i 
and  if  at  any  time  they  are  not  requi 
ought  to  be,  I  am  always  content  that 
of  the  account  should  rest  on  my  sid 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  if  the  di 
xeal,  which  I  have  always  shown  for  you 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  recommended 
the  public  interest  at  least  will  con 
unite  us.  But  that  you  may  not  be  a 
know  what  it  was,  which  I  expected  to 
letter,  I  will  tell  it  you  frankly,  as  my 
and  our  friendship  require.  Iexpected,o 
both  to  the  republic  and  to  our  familiar 
had  some  compliment  or  congratulatio 
on  what  I  lately  acted  in  my  consuls] 
you  omitted,  I  imagine,  for  fear  of  gii 
to  certain  persons  :  but  I  would  have  yc 
that  the  things,  which  I  have  been  doi 
safety  of  my  country,  are  applauded  b; 
mony  and  judgment  of  the  whole  earth  \ 
you  come  amongst  us,  you  will  find 
vrith  so  much  prudence  and  greatnesi 
that  you,  who  are  much  superior  to  I 
admit  me,  who  am  not  much  inferior  to 
a  share  both  of  your  public  councils  < 
friendship.     Adieu"*. 

Soon  after  Catiline's  defeat,  a  fresh  i 
set  on  foot  at  Rome  against  the  rest  of 
plices,  upon  the  information  of  one  1 
who,  among  others,  impeached  J.  Ca 
Novius  Niger  the  qusestor,  as  Q.  Curii 
in  the  senate ;  where,  for  the  secret  ii 
which  he  had  given  very  early  to  Cicero, 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered  to  tl 

1  The  word  emperor  signified  nothing  more  i 
une,  than  the  general  or  chit/  comimander  < 
[Clc.  De  Orat.  I.  48.]  in  which  sense  it  belonfir« 
all  who  had  iupreme  command  in  any  part  ol 
and  was  never  used  as  a  peculiar  title.  Bu 
tory,  in  which  some  considerable  advantagi 
and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain,  the  i 
imiversal  acclamation,  used  to  salute  their  g« 
field  with  the  appellation  of  emperor,-  »■« 
were  the  sole  merit  of  the  action  to  his  atispi 
duct.  This  became  a  title  of  honour,  of  whi 
manders  were  proud,  as  being  the  effect  of 
victory,  and  won  by  their  proper  valour; 
always  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards 
On  these  occasions,  therefore,  the  title  of  i 
constantly  assumed,  and  given  to  generals  in 
letters,  both  public  and  private,  but  was  enjo; 
no  longer  than  the  commission  lasted,  by  wlil 
obtained  it ;  that  is,  to  the  time  of  their  ret 
trance  into  the  city,  from  which  moment  the 
and  title  expired  together  of  course,  and  th 
their  civil  character,  and  became  private  citii 
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oanmr  'of  the  plot.  He  affirmed,  that  what  he 
depoeed  against  Cssar,  was  told  to  him  by  Catiline 
hinuelf ;  and  Vettiua  offered  to  produce  a  letter  to 
Ccttline  in  Ccsar^s  own  hand.  Cesar  found  some 
difieoUy  to  repel  so  bold  an  accusation,  and  was 
foroed  to  implore  the  aid  aod  testimony  of  Cicero, 
to  prove  that  be  also  had  g;iven  early  information  of 
Catiline's  designs :  but  by  his  vigour  and  interest 
io  the  city,  be  obtained  a  full  revenge  at  last  upon 
kis  accusers ;  for  he  deprived  Curius  of  the  reward, 
ind  got  Vcttius  committed  to  prison,  after  he  had 
been  miserably  handled,  and  almost  killed  by  the 
iM)b;  nor  content  with  tiiis,  he  imprisoned  the 
qoBstor  Novius  too,  for  suffering  a  superior  magis- 
tnte  to  be  arraigned  before  him°. 

Several  others,  however,  of  considerable  rank 
were  Iband  guilty  and  banished ;  some  of  them  not 
tppearii^  to  their  citation,  others  after  a  trial ; 
m,  M.  Pordns  Lecca,  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Vargun- 
teias,  Servius  Sylla,  siud  P.  Autronius,  &c.  The 
bst  of  these,  who  lost  the  consulship  four  years 
before  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery,  had  been 
Cicero's  school-fellow,  and  ooUeague  in  the  quss- 
tonhip;  and  solicited  him  with  many  tears  to 
■adotake  his  defence :  but  Cicero  not  only 
nfued  to  defend  him,  but,  from  the  knowledge  of 
Us  guilt,  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him^ 

P.  SyUa  also,  Aotronius's  partner  and  fellow- 
fulerer  in  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for 
eoD^iriag  twice  with  Catiline ;  once,  when  the 
plot  proved  abortive,  soon  after  his  former  trial ; 
sad  a  second  time,  in  Cicero's  consulship :  he  was 
dffraded  in  die  first  by  Hortensins,  in  the  last  by 
Geero.  Hie  prosecutor  was  Torquatus,  the  son 
ef  his  foraaer  accuser,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
parts  and  spirit ;  who  ambitious  of  the  triumph  of 
raining  an  enemy,  and  fearing  that  Cicero  would 
RMtch  it  from  him,  turned  his  raillery  against 
Cioero  instead  of  Sylla;  and  to  take  off  the 
uAmeoce  of  his  authority,  treated  his  character 
with  great  petulance,  and  employed  every  topic 
whidi  could  raise  an  odium  and  envy  upon  him  : 
he  called  him  a  king,  who  assumed  a  power  to 
ssvc  or  destroy,  just  as  he  thought  fit ;  said,  that 
he  wu  the  third  foreign  king  who  had  reigned  in 
Bome  after  Numa  and  Tarquinius ;  and  that  Sylla 
wwdd  h«ve  run  away  and  never  stood  a  trial,  if  he 
had  DoC  undertaken  his  cause :  whenever  he  men- 
tbe  plot  and  the  danger  of  it,  it  was  with  so  low 
tad  fseble  a  voice,  that  none  but  the  judges  could 
him ;  bat  when  he  spoke  of  the  prison  and  the 
of  tbe^eonspirators,  he  uttered  it  in  so  loud 
lamentable  a  strain,  as  to  make  the  whole  forum 
nag  with  it^ 

CicCTQ,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the 
^■■Ue  of  defending  himself,  as  well  as  his  client. 
"  As  to  Tonfaatns's  calling  him  foreigner,  on  the 
mmmA  of  has  being  bom  in  one  of  the  corporate 
tMaa  of  Italy,  he  owns  it ;  and  in  that  town,  he 
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<^Ba  tepbnmto  Ooeronis  teftunooio,  quvdam  w  do 
nltro  detnline  docuiMet,  ne  Carlo  prsmla 
It.    Tettfom,  pro  Kwtris  in  ooncione  p«no 
in  Guoerem  oonjedt.    Eodem  Norlum  quc- 
qood  compellari  apud  ae  miyjorem  piitestatan 
mt,^-Saetea.  JoL  Ccs.  17- 

ad  me,  eC  «ep«  Tcniebat  Aatatmlnt  mnHis 

lacfarymia,  taf^ittx,  nt  so  defenderem :— Se  meum 

in  poeritia,  funiliarem  in  adoletcentia, 

f ui»e.— Pro  Sylla, 


t&DLvQ_io. 


says,  whence  the  republic  had  been  twice  preserved 
from  ruin ;  and  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  him  with,  but  what  affected  not  only  the 
greatest  part,  but  the  greatest  men  of  the  city; 
Curius,  Coruncanius,  Cato,  Marius,  &c.  but  since 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  witty,  and  would  needs  make 
him  a  foreigner,  why  did  not  he  call  him  a  foreign 
consul,  rather  than  a  king ;  for  that  would  have 
been  much  more  wonderful,  since  foreigners  had 
been  kings,  but  never  consuls,  of  Rome.  He 
admonishes  him,  who  was  now  in  the  course  of  his 
preferment,  not  to  be  so  free  of  giving  that  title  to 
citizens,  lest  he  should  one  day  feel  the  resentment 
and  power  of  such  foreigners :  that  if  the  patricians 
were  so  proud,  as  to  treat  him  and  the  judges  upon 
the  bench  as  foreigners,  yet  Torquatus  had  no 
right  to  du  it,  whose  mother  was  of  Asculumi. 
Do  not  call  me,  then,  foreigner  any  more,  says  he, 
lest  it  turn  upon  yourself ;  nor  a  king,  lest  you  be 
laughed  at ;  unless  you  think  it  kingly,  to  live  so 
as  not  to  be  a  slave,  not  only  to  any  man,  but 
even  to  any  appetite ;  to  contemn  all  sensual 
pleasures;  to  covet  no  man*s  gold  or  silver,  or 
anything  else ;  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  in  the 
senate  ;  to  consult  the  good,  rather  than  the 
humour  of  the  people ;  to  give  way  to  none,  but 
to  withstand  many :  if  you  take  this  to  be  kingly, 
I  confess  myself  a  king :  but  if  the  insolence  of 
my  power,  if  my  dominion,  if  any  proud  or  arrogant 
saying  of  mine  provokes  you,  why  do  not  you  urge 
me  with  that,  rather  than  the  envy  of  a  name,  and 
the  contumely  of  a  groundless  calumny?" — He 
proceeds  to  show,  "  that  his  kingdom,  if  it  must 
be  called  so,  was  of  so  laborious  a  kind,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  would  be  content  to 
take  his  place.'"  He  puts  him  in  mind,  **  that 
he  was  disposed  to  indulge  and  bear  with  his  pert- 
ness,  out  of  regard  to  his  youth  and  to  his  father — 
though  no  man  had  ever  thrown  the  slightest 
aspersion  upon  him,  without  being  chastised  for 
it — but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  fall  upon  one  whom 
he  could  so  easily  vanquish;  who  had  neither 
strength,  nor  age,  nor  experience  enough  for  him 
to  contend  with  :  he  advised  him  however  not  to 
abuse  his  patience  much  longer,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  at  last  to  draw  out  the  stings  of  his  speech 
against  him'."  As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
though  there  was  no  positive  proof,  yet  there  were 
many  strong  presumptions  against  Sylla,  with 
which  his  adversary  hoped  to  oppress  him :  but 
Cicero  endeavoured  to  confute  them,  by  appealing 
**  to  the  tenor  and  character  of  his  life ;  protesting 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he,  who  had  been  the 
searcher  and  detector  of  the  plot,  and  had  taken 
such  pains  to  get  intelligence  of  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  bad  never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  suspicion 
of  Sylla's  name  in  it ;  and  that  he  had  no  other 
motive  for  defending  him,  but  a  pure  regard  to 
justice ;  and  as  he  had  refiised  to  defend  others, 
nay,  had  given  eridence  against  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  guilt,  so  he  had  undertaken 
Sylla's  defence,  through  a  persuasion  of  his  inno- 
cence*." Torquatus,  for  want  of  direct  proof, 
threatened  to  examine  Sylla's  slaves  by  torture : 
this  was  sometimes  practised  upon  the  demand  of 
the  prosecutor ;  but  Cicero  observes  upon  it, 
**  that  the  effect  of  those  torments  was  governed 
always  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 


q  Pro  Sylla,  viL  8. 
>  Ibid.  16. 


r  Ibid.  9. 
t  Ibid.  30. 
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finnness  of  his  mind  and  body ;  bj  the  will  «nd 
pleasure  of  the  tortarer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  tortured  ;  and  that  in  moments  of  to  much 
anguish  there  could  be  no  room  for  truth  :''  he  bids 
them  *'  put  Sylla's  life  to  the  rack,  and  examine 
that  with  rigour;  whether  there  was  anj  hidden  lust, 
anj  latent  treason,  any  cruelty,  any  audaciousness 
in  it :  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  cause, 
if  the  voice  of  his  perpetual  life,  which  ought  to  be 
of  the  greatest  weight,  was  but  attended  to*." 
Sylla  was  acquitted ;  but  Cicero  had  no  great  joy 
from  his  victory,  or  comfort  in  preserving  such  a 
citizen,  who  lived  afterwards  in  great  confidence 
with  Csesar,  and  commanded  his  right  wing  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia* ;  and  served  him  afterwards 
in  his  power,  as  he  had  before  served  his  kinsman 
Sylla,  in  managing  his  confiscations  and  the  sale  of 
the  forfeited  estates. 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  Cicero  bought  a 
house  of  M.  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  adjoin- 
ing to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his 
father,  and  which  he  is  now  supposed  to  have 
given  up  to  his  brother  Qnintus.  The  house  cost 
him  near  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome;  it  was 
built  about  thirty  years  before  by  the  famous 
tribune,  M.  Livius  Dnisus  ;  on  which  occasion  we 
are  told,  that  when  the  architect  promised  to  build 
it  for  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  his 
neighbours  should  overlook  him  :  but  if  you  have 
any  skill,  replied  Drusns,  contrive  it  rather  so, 
that  all  the  worid  may  see  what  1  am  doings.  It 
was  situated  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  near  to  the  centre  of  all  business,  overlooking 
the  forum  and  the  rostra  ;  and  what  made  it  the 
more  splendid,  was  its  being  joined  to  a  portico  or 
colonnade,  called  by  the  name  of  Catulus,  who 
built  it  out  of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  on  that  area 
where  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose  house  was 
demolished  by  public  authority  for  his  seditious 
practices  with  C.  Gracchus'.  In  this  purchase 
he  followed  the  rule  which  he  recommends  in  his 
Offices,  with  regard  to  the  habitation  of  a  principal 
citizen  ;  that  his  dignity  should  be  adorned  by  his 
house,  but  not  derived  from  it* :  where  he  men- 
tions several  instances  of  great  men,  who  by  the 
splendour  of  their  houses  on  this  very  hill,  which 
were  constantly  striking  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  imprinting  a  notion  of  their  magnificence, 
made  their  way  the  more  easily  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  republic. 

A.  Gellius  tells  us,  that  having  resolved  to  buy 
the  house,  and  wanting  money  to  pay  for  it,  he 
borrowed  it  privately  of  his  client  Sylla,  when  he 
was  under  prosecution  ;  but  the  story  taking  wind, 
and  being  charged  upon  him,  he  denied  both  the 
borrowing  and  design  of  purchasing,  yet  soon  after 
bought  the  house ;  and  when  he  was  reproached 

»  Pro  Sylla,  vii.  2a 

«  Vid.  Vkb.  Comment  de  Bello  CivilL    . 

7  Cum  promitteret  el  arohltectiu.  ita  se  edificaturum, 
ut  libera  a  oonspectu,  imroanis  ab  omnibus  arbltris  esset. 
— Tu  vera,  inquit,  si  quid  in  te  artis  est,  Ita  oimpone 
domum  meam,  ut  quiequid  agam  ab  omnibus  perspid 
poeslt— Veil.  Pat  It  14 ;  Ep.  Fam.  v.  6. 

*  M.  Flaccus,  quia  cum  Graocho  contra  rei public*  sa- 
Intem  feoerat,  et  senatus  sententia  est  ioterfectus,  et 
domus  ejus  eversa  est :  in  qua  porticum  post  aliquanto  (^ 
Catulus  de  manubib  Cimbricis  fecit— Pro  Domo,  38. 

■  Omanda  est  enlm  dignltaa  domo,  non  ex  domo  tota 
qttKrenda.--De  Offic.  L  30. 


with  the  denial  of  it,  replied  only  laugh 
they  must  be  fools  to  imagine,  that  wh< 
resolved  to  buy,  he  would  raise  oompetitc 
purchase  by  proclaiming  it**. 

The  story  was  taken  probably  from  soi 
spurious  collections  of  Cicero's  Jests  ;  wl 
handed  about  not  only  after  his  death, 
in  his  lifetime,  as  he  often  complain 
friends*  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  there 
nothing  dishonourable  in  the  purchase,  aii 
transacted  so  publicly,  that  before  it  was  i 
eluded,  one  of  his  friends  congratulated  1 
it  by  letter  from  Macedonia'.  The  trat 
what  he  himself  does  not  dissemble,  thai 
rowed  part  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  i 
cent ;  and  siys  memly  upon  it,  that  he 
BO  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a 
that  the  conspirators  would  not  trust  I 
raised  indeed  some  censure  upon  his  vs 
purchasing  so  expensive  a  house  with  ' 
money :  but  Messala,  the  consul,  happet 
after  to  buy  Autronius's  house  at  a  grea 
and  with  borrowed  money  too,  it  gave  I 
pleasure,  that  he  could  justify  bimsell 
example  of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  :  by  J 
purchase,  says  he,  I  am  thought  to  havi 
good  bargain ;  and  men  begin  to  be  ci 
that  we  may  use  the  wealth  of  our  friends 
ing  what  contributes  to  our  dignity'. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event,  which  I 
in  the  end  of  this  year,  was  the  pollutt< 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  the  Good 
by  P.  Clodius;  which,  by  an  unhappy 
consequences,  not  only  involved  Cicen 
unexpected  calamity,  but  seems  to  have  i 
first  blow  towards  the  ruin  of  the  republic 
was  now  questor,  and  by  that  means  a 
descended  from  the  noblest  family  in  Ron 
vigour  of  his  age,  of  a  graceful  person,  li 
and  flowing  eloquence ;  but  with  all  the  ac 
of  nature,  he  had  a  mind  incredibly  vici* 
fierce,  insolent,  audacious,  but  above  i 
profligately  wicked,  and  an  open  contemne 
and  men  ;  valuing  nothing,  that  either  r 
the  laws  allowed  ;  nothing,  but  in  propor 
was  desperate  and  above  the  reach  of  otl 
disdaining  even  honours  in  the  common 
the  republic ;  nor  relishing  pleasures,  I 
were  impious,  adulterous,  incestuous '. 

b  Aul.  Gell.  xii.  12. 

e  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  disoeswrim  omnia  omniun 
his  etiam  Sestiana  in  me  conferri.  Quid  ?  tu  {< 
nonne  defend  is?  nonne  resistb  ?  Ace. — Ep.  Fam 

Sic  audio  Ccsartsm— «i  quod  afferatur  ad  eum 
quod  meum  non  est,  rejicere  solere.^Ibid.  ix.  16 

<i  Quod  ad  me  pridem  tcripseras,  velle  te  bent 
quod  de  Craaso  domum  emeram— Emi  cam  ipsai 
H.  S.  xxxT.  aliquanto  post  tuam  gratulation 
Fam  V.  6. 

«  Itaque  scito,  mo  nunc  tantum  habere  cris 
cupiam  i-onjumre.  si  qtiisquam  recipiat.  Bed  i 
exoludunt,  dec— Ibid. 

'  Ea  emptione  et  nos  bene  emisee  Judieati  s 
homines  inteiligere  otrperunt,  licere  amicorum 
bus  in  emendo  ad  dignitatem  allquam  perra 
Att  i.  13. 

r  Exorta  est  ilia  reipublice  sacris,  rellgionibi 
rilMti  vetttne,  Judiciis  publicis  funesta  qucstura 
idem  iste  deos,  borainesque,  pudorem,  pudfcitii 
tus  auctoritatem,  Jus,  fas,  I^es,  judicia  viulavlt 
Uaruspic.  Keep.  SO. 

Qui  ita  judida  pcenamque  oootempserat,  ut  < 
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I  IB  ratrigne  with  Caesar's  wife  Pompeiaf  who, 
icconiini^  to  annual  custom,  was  now  celebrating 
is  htr  bouse  those  awful  and  mystic  sacrifices  of 
tbe  goddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  was  ever 
admitted,  and  where  ererything  masculine  was  so 
serapolooaly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that 
tod  were  covered  during  the  ceremony**.  This 
was  a  proper  scene  for  Clodius's  genius  to  act 
apoo ;  an  opportunity  of  daring,  beyond  what 
BJin  bad  ever  dared  before  him  :  the  thought  of 
mixing  the  impurity  of  bis  lusts  with  the  sanctity 
of  th«e  venerable  rites  flattered  his  imagination 
»  strongly,  that  he  resolved  to  gain  access  to  his 
mistress  in  tbe  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry. 
Witk  this  view  be  dressed  himself  in  a  woman's 
habit,  and  by  the  benefit  of  bis  smooth  face,  and 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  maids,  who  was 
in  the  secret,  hoped  to  pass  without  discovery : 
but  by  some  mistake  between  bim  and  his  guide, 
he  kvt  his  way  when  he  came  within  the  bouse, 
and  fell  in  unluckily  among  the  other  female  ser- 
vants,  who  detecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed 
tbe  whole  company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  tbe  matrons,  who  presently  threw  a 
vol  over  the  sacred  mysteries,  while  Clodius 
fraud  means  to  escape  by  the  favour  of  some  of 
thedaasels^ 

The  story  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and 
raoed  a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the 
whole  dty:  in  tbe  vulgar,  for  tbe  profanation 
of  a  religion  held  the  most  sacred  of  any  in 
Rome;  in  the  better  sort,  for  its  offence  to  good 
maaaers,  and  the  discipline  of  the  republic. 
Cesar  put  away  his  vrife  upon  it ;  and  the  honest 
of  all  ranks  were  for  pushing  this  advantage  against 
QodiQs  as  £ar  as  it  would  go,  in  hopes  to  free 
thcauelves  by  it  of  a  citizen,  who  by  this,  as  well 
aa  other  specimens  of  his  audaciousness,  seemed 
bora  to  create  much  disturbance  to  the  state '^.  It 
had  beei  the  constant  belief  of  the  populace,  that 
ifa  man  should  ever  pry  into  these  mysteries,  he 
vodd  be  instantly  struck  blind :  but  it  was  not 
jossMtt  as  Cicero  says,  to  know  the  truth  of  it 
before,  since  no  man,  but  Clodius,  had  ever  ven- 
tared  upon  tbe  experiment:  though  it  was  now 
fomd,  as  he  tells  him,  that  the  blindness  of  the 
eya  was  converted  to  that  of  the  mind'. 

*ti&itant,  quod  ant  per  natoram  fas  anet,  aut  per  leges 
lintet_Pni  MIL  16. 

P  Qodioa,  bomo  nobilis,  diaertas,  audax ;  qui  neqne 
£eB4i,  ncqae  faei«idi  ullum,  nisi  quern  vellet,  noMet 
wrfiiru ;  malonim  propoaitonun  executor  aoerrimus,  ia- 
b^»  ctiam  KMroiis  stnpro.  dec  —Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45. 

fc ubi  vdari  pictora  Jubetur, 

<iaccuDqoe  alteriua  aexus  imitata  figuram  est. 

JinrBN.  vi.  339. 
<iwi  qaideai  aacrtficJam  nemo  ante  P.  Clodium  in 
^oi  aetDoria  violavit— qood  fit  per  Virgines  Vestales ; 
it  ^popaloIUnnano:  fit  in  ea  dome,  qnc  est  in  im- 
,  |a^:  At  incrodibili  oereoMmia;  fit  ei  dec,  cujus  ne 
^■en  qaidem  riroe  scire  fas  aat.— De  Uaru^p.  Reap.  17. 

I  P.  QoAiain.  Appii  filinm,  credo  te  audiase  cum  vente 
"*iliii  d«iffcli«Dnun  dumi  C.  Ccsaris,  cum  pro  populo 
io^  ecmqoe  per  maaos  eerroUe  aoratum  et  eductum ; 
~  a«Mc  iuigni  iniamia.— A 1  Att.  i.  12. 

an.  Qlad  icelua  tam  importunmn,  audaciam 
loan  adoleMentia,  farentis,  nobilia,  vulnerati, 
(  anal  otii  finitma:  eruptoram  illud  malum 
A  ri  imponitom  fuiaiet,  ad  peraioiem  civitatia.— 
■jBarw^Besp.S. 
'*a*  tood  oenloB,  at  opinio  niins  religirmia  est,  non 
Qaig  eoim  ante  te  aaora  ilia  vir  aciena  viderat. 


The  affair  was  soon  brought  before  the  senate, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  college  of 
A.  ORB.  692.  priests,  who  declared  it  to  he  an  abo- 
de. 46.  '  minable  impiety ;  upon  which  the 
COM.  consuls  were  ordered  to  provide  a  law 

M.  pupius  for  bringing  Clodius  to  a  trial  for  it 
w».  before  the  people".     But  Q.  Fufius 

M.  vALaaius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  support- 
MsssALA.  g^  jjy  ,n  ^jje  Clodian  faction,  would 
not  permit  the  law  to  be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
city,  while  the  senate  adhered  to  their  former  reso- 
lution, though  the  consul  Piso  used  all  his  endea- 
vours to  divert  them  from  it,  and  Clodius,  in  an 
abject  manner,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  every 
senator ;  yet,  after  a  second  debate  in  a  full  house, 
there  were  fifteen  only  who  voted  on  Clodius'  side, 
and  four  hundred  directly  against  him ;  so  that  a 
fresh  decree  passed,  to  order  the  consuls  to  recom- 
mend the  law  to  tbe  people  with  all  their  authority, 
and  that  no  other  business  should  be  done  till  it 
was  carried  **.  But  this  being  likely  to  produce 
great  disorders,  Hortensius  proposed  an  expedient, 
which  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  that  the  tri- 
bune Fufius  should  publish  a  law  for  the  trial  of 
Clodius  by  the  praetor,  with  a  select  bench  of 
judges.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  laws 
was,  whether  he  should  be  tried  by  the  people  or 
by  particular  judges :  but  this,  says  Cicero,  was 
everything.  Hortensius  was  afraid  lest  he  should 
escape  in  the  squabble  vrithout  any  trial,  being 
persuaded  that  no  judges  could  absolve  him,  and 
that  a  sword  of  lead,  as  he  said,  would  destroy  him ; 
but  the  tribune  knew  that  in  such  a  trial  there  would 
be  room  for  intrigue,  both  in  choosing  and  cor- 
rupting the  judges,  which  Cicero  likewise  foresaw 
from  the  first ;  and  wished,  therefore,  to  leave  him 
rather  to  tbe  effect  of  that  odium  in  which  his  cha- 
racter then  lay,  than  bring  him  to  a  trial  where  he 
had  any  chance  to  escaped 

Clodius's  whole  defence  was,  to  prove  himself 
absent  at  tbe  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which  purpose, 
he  produced  men  to  swear  that  he  was  then  at 
ut  quiaquam  pcenam,  qus  wqueretur  illud  aoelua,  aoire 
poasjit  ?— De  Hanup.  Resp.  18. 

Poena  omnia  ooulonmi  ad  ccdtatem  mentis  eat  oon« 
versa.— Pro  Domo,  40. 

»  Id  aacriflcium  cum  Yirgines  inatauraaaent,  men- 
tionem  a  Q.  Comificio  In  senatu  faotam— post  rem  ex 
S.  C.  ad  Pontiflces  relatam ;  idqiie  ab  eis  nefas  eeee  decre- 
turn ;  delnde  ex  B.  C.  consulea  rogationem  promiilgasee : 
uxori  CKflarem  nimciuro  remiiiimo— In  hao  causa  Piso, 
amicitia  P.  Clodii  ductus,  operam  dat,  ut  ea  rogatio— 
antiquetur,  &o.— Ad  Att.  i.  13. 

n  Benatusvocatur;  cum  deoemeretnr  frequenti  senatu, 
<kmtra  pugnante  Plaone,  ad  pedes  omnium  sigillatim 
accedente  Clodio,  ut  coniules  populum  cobortarentur  ad 
rogationem  accipiendam :  homines  ad  xv.  Curloni,  nul- 
lum &  C.  facienti,  assenserunt,  ex  altera  parte  facile  ccxx. 
fbemnt.— Senatna  decemebat,  ut  ante,  quam  rogatio  lata 
easei,  ne  quid  at^retur.— Ibid.  14. 

o  Postea  vero  quam  Hortensiua  exoogitavit,  ut  legem  de 
religione  Fufius  tribunus  plebis  ferret :  in  qua  nihil  aliud 
a  consulari  rogatione  differebat,  nisi  Judioum  genua,  (in 
eo  autem  erant  omnia)  pugnavitque  ut  ita  fieret ;  quod  et 
aibi  et  aliis  perauaeerat.  nullis  ilium  Judicibua  effugere 
posse ;  oontraxi  vela,  perspiciens  inopiam  Judicum.— Hor- 
tensiua—mm  vidit  illud,  aatius  esse  ilium  in  infamla  et 
sordibua  relinqui,  quam  infirmo  Judicio  committi.  Bed 
ductus  odio  properavit  rem  deducere  in  Judicium,  cum 
ilium  plunibeo  gladio  Jugulatum  iri  tamen  diceret— A  me 
tamen  ab  initio  oonailiumUortensli  reprehendebatur.— Ad 
Att.  L  16. 
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Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days'  joumej  from 
the  cttj.    But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  gire  his 
testimony,  deposed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with 
him  that  rery  morning  at  his  house  in  Romei*.   As 
soon  as  Cicero  appeared  in  tiie  court,  the  Clodian 
mob  began  to  insult  him  with  great  rudeness ;  but . 
the  judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such 
respect,  that  they  presently  secured  him  firom  all 
futher  affronts  4.    Cesar,  who  was  the  most  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  affair,  being  summoned 
also   to   give  eridence,   declared,   that  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter ;  though  his  mother 
Aurelia,  and  sister  Julia,  who  were  examined  before 
him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of  the  whole 
fact :  and  being  interrogated,  how  he  came  then  to 
part  with  his  wife  ?  he  replied,  that  all  who  bdonged 
to  him  ought  to  be  free  from  suspicion  as  well  as 
guilt'.     He  saw  very  well  how  the  thing  was  like 
to  turn,  and  had  no  mind  to  exasperate  a  man  of 
Clodius's  character,  who  might  be  of  good  service 
to  him  for  the  advancement  of  his  future  projects. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero  himself  was  urged  on  to 
this  act  against  his  will,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
wife — a  fierce,  imperious  dame,  jealous  of  Clodius' 
sister,  whom  she  suspected  of  some  design  to  get 
Cicero  from  her,  which  by  this  step  she  hoped  to 
make  desperate.    The  story  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable ;  for,  before  the  trial,  Cicero  owns  himself  to 
be  growing  every  day  more  cool  and  indifferent 
about  it ;  and  in  his  railleries  with  Clodius  after 
it,  touches  upon  the  forward  advances  which  his 
sister  had  made  towards  him ;  and  at  the  very  time 
of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with  no  spirit,  nor 
said  anything  more,  as  he  tells  us,  than  what  was 
so  well  known  that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  it". 

The  judges  seemed  to  act  at  first  with  great 
gravity ;  granted  everything  that  was  asked  by  the 
prosecutors ;  and  demanded  a  guard  to  protect 
them  from  the  mob;  which  the  senate  readily 
ordered,  with  great  commendation  of  their  pru- 
dence :  but  when  it  came  to  the  issue,  twenty-five 
only  condemned,  while  thirty-one  absolved  him. 
Crassus  is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  mana- 
ger in  tampering  with  the  judges,  employing  every 
art  and  instrument  of  corruption  as  it  suited  the 
different  tempers  of  the  men ;  and  where  money 
would  not  do,  offering  even  certain  ladies  and 
young  men  of  quality  to  their  pleasure.  Cicero 
says,  that  a  **  more  scandalous  company  of  sharpers 
never  sat  down  at  a  gaming-table :  infamous  sena- 
tors, beggarly  knights,  with  a  few  honest  men 
among  them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude ; 
who,  in  a  crew  so  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with  sad 
and  mournful  faces,  as  if  afraid  of  being  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  their  infamy ;  and  that  Catu- 
lus,  meeting  one  of  them,  asked  him  what  they 
meant  by  desiring  a  guard ;  were  they  afraid  of 


P  Plutarch,  in  CIc. ;  Val.  Max.  vlli.  5. 

1  Me  vero  teste  produoto ;  Credo  t&— «adiase,  que  oon- 
BiUToctiojudicum  facta  sit,  at  me  circumsteterint,  &c.— 
Ad  Att.  i.  16. 

'  Negavit  se  qtUdqiiam  comperisse,  quamvis  et  mater 
Aurelia,  et  soror  Julia,  apud  eosdem  judloes,  omnia  ex 
fide  retoliasent:  interrogatusque,  our  igitur  repudiaaset 
uxomn  ?— Quonlam,  inquit,  meos  tarn  suspicione  quam 
crimlne  jndico  carere  oportere.— Suet.  J.  Can.  74. 

"  Nosmetipd,  qui  Lycuiigei  a  prindpio  fuisBemus,  quo- 
tidie  demitixamur.— Ad  Att.  L  13. 

Neque  dixi  quicquam  pro  testimunio,  nisi  quod  erat  ita 
notum  atqae  testatum,  ut  non  poasem  prcterire.— Ibid. 
16. 


being  robbed  of  tiie  money  which   Clo 
given  them*?" 

This  transaction,  however,  gKwe  a  ver 

concern  to  Cicero,  who  laments  '*  that 

and  quiet  stste  of  the  republic  which  he  1 

lished  in  his  consulship,  and  which  seen 

founded  in  the  union  of  all  good  men,  wa 

and  broken,  if  some  deity  did  not  interpoi 

single  judgment :  if  that,"  says  he,  "  can 

a  judgment,  for  thirty  of  the  most  con 

scoundrels  of  Rome  to  violate  all  that  ii 

sacred  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  Tote  t 

false  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  tr 

he  looked  upon  himself  to  be  particularly 

by  a  sentence  given  in  flat  contradiction 

timony,  so  he  made  it  his  business  on  all 

to  display  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to  sting  t 

actors  in  it  with  all  the  keenness  of  his 

In  a  debate  soon  after  in  the  senate,  on  tl 

the  republic,  taking  occasion  to  fall  npon 

he  **  uhorted  the  fathers  not  to  be  disco 

having  received  one  single  wound,  whi< 

such  a  nature  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  d 

nor  to  be  feared ;  for  to  fear  it,  was  a  i 

and  not  to  be  sensible  of  it,  a  stupidity : 

tulus  was  twice  acquitted  ;  Catiline  also  t 

this  man  was  the  third,  whom  a  bench 

had  let  loose  upon  the  republic.      But 

mistaken,  Clodius,"  says  he ; "  the  judge) 

reserved  thee  for  the  city,  but  for  a  prii 

designed  thee  no  kindness  by  keeping 

home,  but  to  deprive  thee  of  the  bent 

exile.  Wherefore,  f&thers,  rouse  your  usu 

resume  your  dignity  ;  there  subsists  still 

union  among  the  honest :  they  have  had, 

fresh  subject  of  mortification,  yet  their  * 

not  impaired  by  it :  no  new  mischief  ha 

us  ;  but  that  only,  which  lay  concealed,  ii 

covered,  and,  by  the  trial  of  one  despei 

many  others  are  found  to  be  as  bad  as  he 

Clodius,  not  caring  to  encounter  Cice 

mal  speeches,  chose  to  tease  him  with  rai 

turn  the  debate  into  ridicule.     "  You  t 

gentleman,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  and  hav 

Baist."    "  That's  not  so  fine,"  replied  Ci 

to  be  caught  at  the  mysteries  of  the  j 

"  But  what,"  says  he,  **  has  a  clown  of 

to  do  at  the  hot  wells?"     '*  Ask  that 

yours,"  replied  Cicero,  **  who  had  a  mon 

to  your  Arpinum  clown y."     **  You  have 

*  Nosti  Calvum— biduo  per  unum  servum, 
gladlatorio  ludo,  confeoit  totum  negotinm.  Ai 
ae,  promisit.  intatseasit.  dedlt.  Jam  rero  (O  di: 
perditam !)  etiam  nootes  certarum  mulienim, 
lesoentulorum  nobilium  introdnctiones  nonnu 
bus  pro  mercedis  cumulo  fuenmt— xzv.  judicej 
fuerunt,  ut  summo  propodto  perioulo  vel  per 
rint,  quam  perdere  omnia,  xxxi.  fuerunt,  ( 
magis  qiuun  fama  oommoverit.  Quorum  Ca 
vidisset  qnendwn ;— Quid  roe,  inquit,  |n«sidii 
pustulabatis  ?  an,  ne  numml  robis  erip««ntur, 

Maonlosi  senatores,  nndi  equite»~>pauci  tt 
inerant,  quoe  rejectkme  fugare  Hie  non  poterat ; 
inter  eui  dissimilee  et  moeroiteB  sedebant,  et 
turpitudinis  rehementer  permoTebantur.— Ad  a 

*  Insectandis  Tero,  exagitandisque  nummaJ 
bus,  omnon  omnibus  studio^  ac  fautoribns  ii 
riff  wafi^lay  eripui.— Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

y  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  sister  Clod 
famous  for  her  intrigues ;  who  had  been  trying 
t<mipt  Cicero  to  put  away  Terentia,  and  to  tal 
his  wife. 
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boQK,"  ftp  he*.  *'  Yon  should  haTe  said,  judges/' 
repltal  Cicero.  **  Those  judges,''  says  he,  **  would 
not  beliere  you  upon  yourx)aCh."  **  Yes/'  replied 
Ticero,  "  tventy-five  of  them  gave  credit  to  me ; 
while  the  rest  would  not  give  any  to  you,  but  made 
joa  pay  your  money  beforehand."  lliis  turned  the 
liBgfa  w  strongly  on  Cicero's  side,  that  Clodius  was 
eoi^oanded,  and  forced  to  sit  down*.  But  being 
oow  declared  enemies,  they  never  met  without  some 
ftrokes  of  this  kind  upon  each  other ;  which,  as 
Cicero  observes,  must  needs  appear  flat  in  the  nar- 
ricioii,  since  all  their  force  and  beauty  depended 
on  the  imartness  of  the  contention,  and  the  spirit 
nitk  which  they  were  delivered'*. 

The  present  consuls  were  M.  Pupius  Piso  and 
AL  Me&sala;  the  first  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he 
eotered  into  office,  put  a  slight  affront  upon  Cicero : 
for  his  opinion  hariDg  been  asked  always  the  first 
by  the  late  consuls,  Puo  called  upon  him  only  the 
wcoad,  on  Catulus  the  third,  Uortensius  the  fourth. 
This,  he  says,  did  not  displease  him,  since  it  left 
bim  more  at  liberty  in  his  voting,  and  freed  him 
froa  the  obligation  of  any  complaisance  to  a  man 
vhoa  he  despised^.  This  consul  was  warmly  in 
the  taterest  of  Clodius  ;  not  so  much  out  of  friend- 
lUp,  u  a  natural  inclination  to  the  worst  side;  for, 
Mconfiog  to  Cicero's  account  of  him,  he  was  a  man 
"of  a  weak  and  wicked  mind ;  a  churlish,  captious 
nwerer,  without  any  turn  of  wit,  and  making  men 
lufh  by  his  looks  rather  than  jests ;  favouring 
vithcr  the  popular  nor  the  aristocratical  party ; 
from  vbom  no  good  was  to  be  expected,  because 
be  wiiked  none,  nor  hurt  to  be  feared,  because  he 
iant  do  none ;  who  would  have  been  more  vicious, 
bj  bifhif  one  vice  the  less,*  sloth  and  Uziness," 
&c^  Cicero  frankly  used  the  liberty  which  this 
coQfol's  behaviour  allowed  him,  of  delivering  his 
Katioieots  without  any  reserve ;  giving  Piso  him- 
idf  ao  quarter,  but  exposing  everything  that  he 
did  tad  said  in  fiivoor  of  Clodius,  in  such  a  manner 
u  to  hiader  the  aeoate  from  decreeing  to  him  the 
Fo^iace  of  Syria,  which  had  been  designed,  and, 
a  «  naaner,  promised  to  him^  The  other  consul, 
Mewh,  was  of  a  quite  different  character ;  a  firm 
od  accUent  magistrate,  in  the  true  interests  of  his 
catttry,  and  a  conatant  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Ckao'. 

Aboat  this  time,  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have 
^de  that  elegant  oration,  still  extant,  in  the  de- 
fcace  of  his  old  preceptor,  the  poet  Archias :  he 

'  I^Mfh  Clodins  reproaches  Cicero  here  fur  the  extra- 
^ipnt  pvchMe  of  a  house,  yet  he  hbnself  is  said  to.have 
l*f«  aftcrwairde  near  four  times  as  much  for  one,  via. 
•*«l  ll».<inQi.  Hcriiag.— Plln.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xxxvi.  Ifi. 

*AiAttL16. 

*  ^«a  cetera  noo  poesont  habere  neque  vim,  neque 
^*"^**BDi,  ranoto  fUo  studio  oantentionis.— Ibid. 

*  ?S«q«e  U  msfis  amicltia  Ck>dii  ductus,  qnam  studio 
^ttuau  remm,  aique  partinm. — Ibid.  14. 

^«>Md  satem  ipse  panro  anioio  et  pravo ;  tantnm  cavil- 
'**•*■«•  iHo  monwo,  quod  etiam  sine  dicacitate  ride- 


quam  Hscetiis  ridicnlus:  nihil  agens 

**  RpaUica,  ■rjunctus  ab  optimatibns :  a  quo  nihil 

^■^s  k«i  rrtpablic»,  quia  noo  rult ;  nihil  metuas  mali, 

^*»aiads<     md.13. 

■■BTttie  miBOB  vitiosus,  quod  iners,  quod  somni  plenus. 

tmUa  in  re  oooirisiere  onquam  sum  passna : 
honrinl  Jam  Syriam  ademi.— Ibid.  1& 
ooBsol  aat  cgregins,  fortis,  conatans,  dlligena, 
,  fanitator.— Ibid.  14. 


expected  for  his  pains  an  immortality  of  fame  from 
the  praise  of  Archias' s  muse ;  but,  by  a  contrary 
fate  of  things,  instead  of  deriving  any  addition  of 
glory  from  Archias's  compositions,  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  his  own  that  the  name  of  Archias  has  not 
long  ago  been  buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  great 
character  given  by  him  of  the  talents  and  genius  of 
this  poet,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss 
of  his  works :  he  had  sung  in  Greek  verse  the  tri- 
umphs of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  and  of  Lucullus 
over  Mithridates;  and  was  now  attempting  the 
consulship  of  Cicero':  but  this  perished  with  the 
rest,  or  was  left  rather  unfinished  and  interrupted 
by  his  death,  since  we  find  no  farther  mention  of 
it  in  any  of  Cicero's  later  writings. 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  fortunes,  fi'om  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  city 
had  been  much  alarmed  about  him,  by  various 
reports  from  abroad,  and  several  tumults  at  home ; 
where  a  general  apprehension  prevailed  of  his 
coming  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  take  the  govern- 
ment  into  his  hands ^.  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
republic  without  the  hazard  even  of  a  war,  or  any 
opposition  to  controul  him.  Caesar,  with  the  tri- 
bune Metellus,  was  inviting  him  to  it,  and  had  no 
other  ambition  at  present  than  to  serve  under  him : 
but  Pompey  was  too  phlegmatic  to  be  easily  induced 
to  so  desperate  a  resolution ;  or  seems  rather,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  no  thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort, 
but  to  have  been  content  with  the  rank  which  he 
then  possessed,  of  the  first  citizen  of  Rome,  with- 
out  a  rival.  He  had  lived  in  a  perpetual  course  of 
success  and  glory,  without  any  slur,  either  from  the 
senate  or  the  people,  to  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
of  revenge,  or  to  give  him  a  pretence  for  violent 
measures  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  growing 
disorders  of  the  city  would  soon  force  all  parties  to 
create  him  Dictator,  for  the  settlement  of  the  state ; 
and  thought  it  of  more  honour  to  his  character  to 
obtain  tluit  power  by  the  consent  of  his  citizens, 
than  to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.  But  what- 
ever apprehensions  were  conceived  of  him  before 
his  coming,  they  all  vanished  at  his  arrival ;  for  he 
no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy,  than  he  disbanded  his 
troops,  giving  them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in  his 
triumph  ;  and,  with  a  private  retinue,  pursued  his 
journey  to  Rome,  where  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  came  out  to  receive  him  with  all  imaginable 
gratulations  and  expressions  of  joy  for  his  happy 
return*. 

By  his  late  victories  he  had  greatly  extended  the 
barrier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia, 
having  added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms^,  Pon- 
tus,  Syria,  Bithynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  con- 

r  Nam  et  Ciinbricas  res  adfilescens  attigit,  et  Ipsi  illi 
C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  haec  studia  videbatur,  jucundua 
fuit. 

Mithridaticum  veto  helium,  magnum  atque  difficile, 
totura  ab  hoc  expressum  est ;  qui  libri  non  modo  L.  Lu- 
cuUuxn,  Terum  etiam  popuH  Roroani  nomen  illustrant. — 
Nam  quas  res  in  consulatu  nostro  vobiscum  simnl  pro 
salute  urbis  atque  imperii  gessimus,  attigit  hie  versibua 
atque  inchoavit :  quibus  auditis.  quod  mihi  magna  res  et 
jucunda  visa  est,  huno  ad  perfioiendum  hortatus  sum.— 
Pro  Arohia,  9,  11. 

k  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  •  Ibid. 

^  Ut  A(da,  qu0  imperinm  antea  nostrum  tomiinabat, 
nunc  tribus  novb  provinciis  ipsa  cingatur.— De  Provtn. 
Conaolar.  13. 
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dition  of  Roman  proTinoet ;  leaviDg  all  the  other 
kings  and  nations  of  the  East  tribntarj  to  the 
republic,  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Among  bis  other 
conquests,  be  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
opportunity  of  a  contest  about  the  crown  between 
the  two  brothers,  Hircanus  and  Aristobulus.  The 
lower  town  was  surrendered  to  him  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  but  the  fortress  of  the  temple  cost  him 
a  siege  of  three  months  ;  nor  would  he  have  taken 
it  then  so  easily,  as  Dio  tells  us',  had  it  not  been 
for  the  advantage  that  the  besieged  gave  him  by 
the  obsenrance  of  their  weekly  sabbaths,  on  which 
they  abstained  so  religiously  from  all  work  as  to 
neglect  even  their  necessary  defence.  He  showed 
great  humanity  to  the  people,  and  touched  no  part 
of  the  sacred  treasure,  or  Teasels  of  gold,  which 
were  of  an  immense  ▼aJue'";  yet  was  drawn  by  his 
curiosity  into  such  a  profanation  of  their  temple, 
as  mortified  them  more  than  all  that  tliey  had  suf- 
fered  by  the  war:  for,  in  taking  a  view  of  the 
buildings,  he  entered  with  his  officers  not  only  into 
the  holy  place,  where  none  but  the  priests,  but  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  but  the  high  priest 
was  permitted  by  the  law  to  enter :  by  which  act,  as 
a  very  eminent  writer,  more  piously  perhaps  than 
judiciously,  remarks,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
curse  of  God,  and  never  prospered  afterwards". 
He  carried  Aristobulus  and  his  children  prisoners 
to  Rome,  for  the  ornament  of  his  triumph,  and 
settled  Hircanus  in  the  government  and  the  high 
priesthood,  but  subject  to  a  tribute.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  public  letters  which  brought  the 
account  of  his  success,  the  senate  passed  a  decree, 
that,  on  all  festival  days,  he  should  have  the  privi- 
lege  to  wear  a  laurel  crown  with  his  general's  robe ; 
and  in  the  equestrian  races  of  the  Circus,  his  tri- 
umphal habit ;  an  honour  which,  when  he  had  once 
used,  to  show  his  grateful  sense  of  it,  he  ever  after 
prudently  declined,  since,  without  adding  anything 
to  his  power,  it  could  serve  only  to  increase  the 
envy  which  many  were  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
against  him  °. 

On  the  merit  of  these  great  services,  he  did  many 
acts  abroad  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ;  gave 
what  laws  he  pleased  to  the  whole  East;  distri- 
buted the  conquered  countries  at  discretion  to  the 
kings  and  princes  who  had  served  him  in  the  wars ; 
built  twenty-nine  new  cities,  or  colonies ;  and 
divided  to  each  private  soldier  about  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  and  to  his  officers  in  proportion  ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  his  donative  is  computed  to  amount 
to  above  three  millions  of  our  money  p. 

His  first  business,  therefore,  after  his  return,  and 
what  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts 
ratified  by  public  authority.  The  popular  faction 
promised  him  everything,  and  employed  all  their 
skill  to  divert  him  from  a  union  with  Cicero  and 
the  senate,  and  had  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  him  ;  but  he  found  the  state  of  things  very 
different  from  their  representations,  saw  Cicero  still 
in  high  credit,  and,  by  bis  means,  the  authority  of 
the  senate  much  respected ;  which  obliged  him  to 
use  great  management,  and  made  him  so  cautious 
of  offending  any  side  that  he  pleased  none.  Cicero 

1  Dio.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  36. 

n  At  Cn.  Pompeius,  captis  Hieroaolymis,  victor  ex  illo 
fano  nihil  attigit.— Pro  Flacoo  28. 
»  Prideaux,  Connect,  part  il.  p.  343, 
o  Dio.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  39. 
P  Plin.  Hist.  L  xxxvii.  2 ;  Applao.  De  Bello  Mithiidat 


says  of  his  first  speech,  that  it  warn  neit 
able  to  the  poor,  nor  relished  by  the  He 
pointed  the  seditious,  yet  gave  no  satit 
the  honest^.  As  he  happened  to  come  be 
very  heat  of  Clodius's  affair,  so  be  was 
urged  by  both  parties  to  declare  for  the  i 
other.  Futius,  a  busy  factious  tribune, 
of  him,  before  the  people,  what  he  tboug 
dius's  being  tried  by  the  prctor  and  a 
judges  ?  To  which  be  answered,  very  a 
cally,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  that  he  bad  ercr 
authority  of  the  senate  to  be  of  the  great 
in  all  cases.  And  when  the  consul  Mea 
him,  in  the  senate,  what  his  opinion  wi 
profanation  of  religion,  and  the  iaw  prop< 
It ;  he  took  occasion,  without  entering^  i 
culars,  to  applaud  in  general  all  that  the 
done  in  it ;  and  upon  sitting  down,  tol 
who  sat  next  to  him,  that  he  had  now  sai 
he  thonght,  to  signify  his  sentiments  of  th 
Crassus,  observing  Pompey's  reserve,  r 
push  him  to  a  more  explicit  declaration , 
the  better  of  him  at  least  in  the  goo( 
of  the  senate;  rising  up,  therefore,  to 
launched  out,  in  a  very  high  strain,  into  t 
of  Cicero's  consulship ;  declaring  himsel 
to  it  for  his  being  at  that  time  a  senator  i 
xen,  nay,  for  his  very  liberty  and  his  life 
as  often  as  he  saw  his  wife,  his  family,  and 
try,  BO  often  he  saw  his  obligations  to  Cic 
discomposed  Pompey,  who  was  at  a  loss 
stand  Crassus's  motive ;  whether  it  was  t( 
benefit  of  an  opportunity,  which  he  had  oi 
ingratiating  himself  with  Cicero,  or  that 
Cicero's  acts  to  be  in  high  esteem,  and  1 
of  them  very  agreeable  to  the  senate  ;  and 
him  the  more,  for  its  coming  from  a  qoarU 
it  was  least  to  be  expected ;  from  one  whoi 
out  of  regard  to  him,  had  always  treat< 
particular  slight  The  incident,  howeve 
Cicero's  spirits,  and  made  him  exert  hims< 
his  new  hearer,  Pompey,  with  all  the  pri 
eloquence  :  his  topics  were,  the  firmness 
vity  of  the  senate ;  the  concord  of  the  ei 
order ;  the  concurrence  of  all  Italy ;  th 
remains  of  a  baffled  conspiracy;  the  p 
plenty  which  had  since  succeeded :  nil  i 
displayed  with  his  utmost  force,  to  let  Poi 
his  ascendant  still  in  that  assembly,  and  h 
he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  accoun 
new  friends*.  Pompey  likewise,  on  his  sic 
presently  to  change  his  tone,  and  afiecte* 
public  occasions,  to  pay  so  great  a  court  t( 
that  the  other  faction  gave  him  the  nick 
Cneus  Cicero :  and  their  seeming  union 
generally  agreeable  to  the  city,  that  they  w 
of  them  constantly  clapped  whenever  they  i 

4  Prima  conck>  Pompeii — non  jucunda  miter 
impmbi*.  beatis  non  grata,  bcmiS  ncm  gravis.  I 
gebat.— Ad  Att.  1. 14. 

'  Mibique,  ut  aMedit,  dixit,  se  patare  satis  ab 
de  istis  rebus  esse  responsum.— Ibid. 

•  Proxime  Pumpeium  sedebam:  intellexi  ] 
moven ;  utrum  Crassum  inire  earn  gratiam,  qi 
pnetet  miiusbet. 

Ego  aiitem,  dii  boni,  quomodo  ii^wfinrtptvirif, 
auditor!  Pompeio !— Hco  erat  {rw6$tffu,  de  grav 
dinis,  de  equestri  concurdia,  de  oonnenaione  It 
iBunortuia  reliquiis  oonJurationiB,  de  vilitate,  de  c 
Att.  i.  14. 
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IB  tiw  tbestre,  withoat  a  hits  from  any  quarter*. 
Yet  Cicero  easily  discoTered  that  all  this  outward 
dfility  was  bat  feigned  and  artificial ;  that  he  was 
M  of  envy  within,  and  had  no  good  intentions 
towards  the  public ;  nothing  candid  or  sincere ; 
lothing  great,  generous,  or  free  in  him^ 

There  was  one  point  which  Pompey  resolved  to 
cvrrythis  summer  againgt  the  universal  inclination 
of  the  city — the  election  of  L.  Afiranins,  one  of  his 
crettares,  to  the  consulship ;  in  which  he  fights, 
says  Cicero,  **  neither  with  authority  nor  interest, 
bot  with  what  Philip  of  Macedon  took  every  fort, 
rcss  into  which  h«  could  drive  a  loaded  ass'." 
Platarch  says,  that  he  himself  distributed  the  money 
openly  in  his  own  gardens ;  but  Cicero  mentions  it 
as  s  current  report,  that  the  consul  Piso  bad  under- 
tskea  to  divide  it  at  his  house :  which  gave  birth 
to  two  new  laws,  drawn  up  by  Cato  and  his  bro- 
tber-in.law  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  and  supposed 
to  be  levelled  at  the  consul ;  the  one  of  which  gave 
a  liberty  to  search  the  houses  even  of  magistrates. 
00  informations  of  bribery ;  the  other  declared  all 
those  enemies  to  the  state,  at  whose  houses  the 
diridera  of  money  were  found'.  Pompey,  however, 
obtruded  Afranius  upon  the  city,  by  which  he  dis- 
gasted  all  the  better  sort  both  of  the  senate  and 
people'. 

He  had  been  making  preparation  all  this  summer 
for  bis  triumph,  which  he  deferred  to  his  birth-day, 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  having  resided  in  the 
Beaawhile,  as  usual,  in  the  suburbs ;  so  that  the 
senate  and  people,  in  compliment  to  him,  held 
their  assemblies  generally,  during  that  time,  with- 
o«t  the  walls ;  some  of  which  are  mentioned  to 
have  been  in  the  Flaminian  Circus*.  His  triumph 
laiced  two  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid  which 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Minerva  out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  inscription  giv- 
lag  a  summary  of  his  victories  :  that  he  had  finished 
s  war  of  thirty  years  ;  had  vanquished,  slain,  and 
taken  two  minions  one  hundred  and  eighty>threo 
thoosand  men ;  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  ships ;  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire 
a  thooaand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns  and 
fortresses  ;  and  sat  dued  all  the  countries  between 
the  lake  Meotis  and  the  Red  Sea^. 

Quintus  Cicero,  who,  by  the  help  and  interest  of 
hb  brother,  »as  following  him  at  a  proper  distance, 
thfoi^  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  having  been 
pTKtor  the  last  year,  now  obtained  the  government 

*  Uaqoe  co,  nt  noatrl  llli  comiwatores  oonjuratlonia, 
bsrbBiulf  javcnest  iliam  tn  aennoiiibus  Cn;«i;m  CicfcRoicBM 
■nciUcDi.  Itaqoe  et  ludis  «t  gladiatoribus  mirandaa 
'nnvtatflat,  sine  ulla  pastoricia  fistula,  auferebamus.— 
▲AAtt.  LIS. 

*  Vm,  at  oatondii,  ■dnH>dum  dilifit,  aperte  laudat ; 
•bhIck.  ted  iCa  nt  perqiicuum  sit.  Invidet:  nihil  come, 
Sim  wtm^x.  nihO  4if  roti  roKiriKo7i  honestum,  nihil 
ttwrtre.  alhU  forte,  nihil  liberum— Ibid.  13. 

'  la  CO  Deque  aoeloritate,  neqae  gratia  pugnat;  sed 
fs&>ai  PhiUppua  omnia  cattella  ezpugnarl  po««e  dicebat, 
te  q«»  aodo  aMllos  onurtus  auro  poatet  asoendore. 

aaic 

^  CftMml  antem  flle-suscepiMe  negotinm  dicitnr,  et 
foati  Sivisom  habere:  eed  8.  C.  duo  Jam  facta  sunt  odiosa, 
^Hl  ia  a«6alem  facta  putantur,  Catone  et  Domitio  poe* 
««•€,  Ac-Jbk).  16. 

*  Cwnl  cat  tmpodtus  nobis,  qnem  nemo  prwter  noe 


W^mBfbm  aapkere  sine  rafpiiatu  poeeet    Ibid.  18. 
*  '<^a*  in  taackman  prodiudt  JPompeium 


*r  Si  Ono  Flaminlo.~Ibid.  U. 
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of  Asia ;  a  rich  and  noble  province,  comprehending 
the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called  Asia  Minor.  Be- 
fore he  went  to  take  possession  of  it,  be  earnestly 
pressed  Atticus,  whose  sister  he  married,  to  go 
along  with  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  ;  and  re- 
sented  his  refusal  so  heinously,  that  Cicero  had  no 
small  trouble  to  make  them  friends  again.  There 
is  an  excellent  letter  on  this  subject  from  Cicero  to 
Atticus.  which  I  cannot  forbear  inserting,  for  the 
light  which  it  gives  us  into  the  genuine  characters 
of  all  the  three,  as  well  as  of  other  great  men  of 
those  times,  with  a  short  account  also  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  republic. 

Cicero  to  Atticus. 
•*  T  perceive  from  your  letter,  and  the  copy  of  my 
brother's  which  you  sent  with  it,  a  great  alteration 
in  his  affection  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  you ; 
which  affects  me  with  all  that  concern  which  my 
extreme  love  for  you  both  ought  to  give  me ;  and 
with  wonder,  at  the  same  time,  what  could  possibly 
happen  either  to  exasperate  him  so  highly,  or  to 
effect  so  great  a  change  in  him.  I  had  observed, 
indeed,  before,  what  you  also  mistrusted  at  your 
leaving  us,  that  he  had  conceived  some  secret  dis- 
gust which  shocked  and  filled  his  mind  with  odious 
suspicions ;  which,  though  I  was  often  attempting 
to  heal,  and  especially  afTer  the  allotment  of  his 
province,  yet  I  could  neither  discover  that  his  re- 
sentment was  so  great,  as  it  appears  to  be  from 
your  letter,  nor  find  that  what  1  said  had  so  great 
an  effect  upon  him  as  I  wished.  I  comforted  my- 
self, however,  with  a  persuasion  that  he  would 
contrive  to  see  you  at  Dyrrhachium,  or  some  other 
place  in  those  parts ;  and,  in  that  case,  made  no 
doubt  but  that  all  would  be  set  right ;  not  only  by 
your  discourse,  and  talking  the  matter  over  between 
yourselves,  but  by  the  very  sight  and  mutual  em- 
braces of  each  other.  For  1  need  not  tell  you,  who 
know  it  as  well  as  myself,  whst  a  fund  of  good- 
nature and  sweetness  of  temper  there  is  in  my  bro- 
ther, and  how  apt  he  is  both  to  take  and  to  forgive 
an  offence.  But  it  is  very  unlucky  that  you  did  not 
see  him.  since,  by  that  means,  what  others  have 
artfully  inculcated  has  had  more  influence  on  his 
mind  than  either  his  duty,  or  his  relation  to  you, 
or  your  old  friendship,  which  ought  to  have  had 
the  most.  Where  the  blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is 
easier  for  me  to  imagine  than  to  write,  being  afraid 
lest,  while  I  am  excusing  my  own  people,  I  should 
be  too  severe  upon  yours ;  for,  as  1  take  the  case 
to  be,  if  ihose  of  his  own  family  did  not  make  the 
wound,  they  might  at  least  have  cured  it.  When 
we  see  one  another  again,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
more  easily  the  source  of  the  whole  evil,  which  is 
spread  somewhat  wider  than  it  seems  to  be.  As  to 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica, 
and  what  you  suppose  him  to  have  said  of  you  to 
your  friends  at  Rome,  and  on  the  road,  [  cannot 
*»    Cm.  Pompkiuh.  Cw.  F.  maonus.  Imp. 
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conceiTe  what  could  more  him  to  it.  Bat  all  my 
hopes  o(  making  this  matter  eaaj,  depend  on  your 
humanity ;  for  if  yon  will  but  reflect,  that  the  best 
men  are  often  the  most  easy,  both  to  be  provoked 
and  to  be  appeased  ;  and  that  this  quickness,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  or  flexibility  of  temper,  is  generally 
the  proof  of  a  good-nature ;  and  above  all,  that  we 
ought  to  bear  with  one  another's  infirmities  or 
faults,  or  even  injuries ;  this  troublesome  affair,  I 
hope,  will  soon  be  made  up  again.  I  beg  of  you 
that  it  may  be  so.  For  it  ought  to  be  my  special 
care,  from  the  singular  affection  which  I  bear  to  you, 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  that  aH  who  belong  to 
me  may  both  love  and  be  beloved  by  you.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  that  part  of  your  letter,  in 
which  you  mention  the  opportunities  which  you 
have  omitted  of  employments,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  provinces,  as  well  at  other  times  as  in  my  con- 
sulship. I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  inge- 
nuity and  greatness  of  your  mind,  and  never  thought 
that  there  was  any  other  difference  between  you  and 
me,  but  in  a  different  choice  and  method  of  life  : 
whilst  I  was  drawn,  by  a  sort  of  ambition,  to  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  honours,  you,  by  other  maxims, 
in  nowise  blameable,  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  ho- 
nourable retreat.  But  for  the  genuine  character  of 
probity,  diligence,  exactness  of  behaviour,  1  neither 
prefer  myself,  nor  any  man  else,  to  you  ;  and  as  for 
love  to  me,  after  my  brother  and  my  own  family,  I 
give  you  always  the  first  place.  For  I  saw,  and  saw 
it  in  a  msnner  the  most  affecting,  both  your  solici- 
tude and  your  joy  in  all  the  various  turns  of  my 
affairs  ;  and  was  often  pleased  as  well  with  the  ap- 
plause  which  you  gave  me  in  success,  as  the  com- 
fort which  you  administered  in  my  fears  ;  and  even 
now,  in  the  time  of  your  absence,  I  feel  and  regret 
the  loss,  not  only  of  your  advice,  in  which  yon 
excel  all,  but  of  that  familiar  chat  with  you,  in 
which  I  used  to  take  so  much  delight.  Where  then 
shall  I  tell  you  that  I  most  want  you  ?  in  public 
affairs  ?  where  it  can  never  be  permitted  to  me  to 
sit  idle ;  or  in  my  labours  at  the  bar  ?  which  I  sus- 
tained before  through  ambition,  but  now  to  preserve 
my  dignity;  or  in  my  domestic  concerns  ?  where, 
though  I  always  wanted  your  help  before,  yet,  since 
the  departure  of  my  brother,  I  now  stand  the  more 
in  need  of  it.  In  short,  neither  in  my  labours  nor 
rest ;  neither  in  business  nor  retirement ;  neither 
in  the  forum  nor  at  home  ;  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private  affairs,  can  I  live  any  longer  without  your 
friendly  counsel  and  endearing  conversation.  We 
have  often  been  restrained,  on  both  sides,  by  a  kind 
of  shame,  from  explaining  ourselves  on  this  article  ; 
but  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  part  of  your 
letter,  in  which  you  thought  flt  to  justify  yourself 
and  your  way  of  life  to  me.  But  to  return  to  my 
brother:  in  the  present  state  of  the  ill  humour 
which  he  expresses  towards  you,  it  happens,  how- 
ever, conveniently,  that  your  resolution  of  declining 
all  employments  abroad  was  declared  and  known 
long  beforehuid,  both  to  me  and  your  other  friends ; 
so  that  your  not  being  now  together  cannot  be 
charged  to  any  quarrel  or  rupture  between  you, 
but  to  your  judgment  and  choice  of  life.  Where- 
fore both  this  breach  in  your  union  will  undoubt- 
edly be  healed  again,  and  your  friendship  with  me 
remain  for  ever  inviolable,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
We  live  here  in  an  infirm,  wretched,  tottering  re- 
public :  for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  that  our 
knights  are  now  almost  di^oined  again  from  the 


senate.  The  first  thing  which  they  took  ax 
the  decree  ibr  calling  the  judges  to  accoo 
had  taken  money  in  Clodius's  affair  :  I  hi 
to  be  absent  when  it  passed ;  but  hearin 
wards  that  the  whole  order  resented  it, 
without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the  sf 
I  thought,  with  great  effect ;  and  in  a  ci 
very  modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  copiously 
have  now  another  curious  petition,  scarce 
endured,  which  yet  I  not  only  bore  with, 
fended.  The  company,  who  hired  the  Asial 
nues  of  the  censors,  complained  to  the  sen) 
through  too  great  an  eagerness,  ttiey  ha 
more  for  them  than  they  were  worth,  ami 
to  be  released  from  the  bargain.  1  vrms  thi 
advocate,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  second  ;  f< 
sus  was  the  mkn  who  put  them  upon  mail 
request.  The  thing  is  odious  and  shamefu 
public  confession  of  their  rashness  ;  but  tl 
great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  she 
tain  nothing,  they  would  be  wholly  altenat 
the  senate  ;  so  that  this  point  also  was  pri 
managed  by  me.  For,  on  the  flrst  and  m 
December,  I  spoke  a  great  deal  on  the  di 
the  two  orders,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
between  them,  and  was  heard  very  favoura 
full  house.  Nothing,  however,  is  yet  do 
the  senate  appears  well  disposed  ;  for  Metel 
consul  elect,  was  the  only  one  who  spoke 
us  ;  though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  go 
to  speak,  if  the  shortness  of  the  day  had  i 
vented  him.  Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my  old  mi 
I  am  supporting  as  well  as  I  can  that  * 
which  my  consulship  had  cemented :  bat  t 
great  stress  can  now  be  laid  upon  it,  I  ha 
vided  myself  another  way,  and  a  sure  one, 
of  maintaining  my  authority  ;  which  I  cani 
explain  by  letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  short 
it.  I  am  in  strict  friendship  with  Pompey— 
already  what  yon  say — and  will  be  upon  m 
as  far  as  caution  can  serve  me,  and  give  yoi 
ther  account  some  other  time  of  my  present  < 
in  politics.  Yon  are  to  know,  in  the  mea 
that  Lucceius  designs  to  sue  directly  far  t 
sulship ;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  said,  but  tn 
petitors  :  Caesar,  by  means  of  Arrius,  pro| 
join  with  him ;  and  Bibulus,  by  Piso's  me 
thinks  of  joining  with  Caesar.  Do  you  U 
this?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no  h 
matter.  What  shall  I  write  farther? 
There  are  many  things  ;  but  for  another  oc 
If  you  would  have  us  expect  you,  pray 
know  it :  at  present  I  shall  beg  only  modest 
I  desire  very  earnestly,  that  you  would  o 
soon  as  possible.     December  the  fifth  ^.'' 

As  to  the  petition  of  the  knights,  menti( 
this  letter,  Cato,  when  he  came  afterwards  t 
to  it,  opposed  it  so  resolutely,  that  he  previ 
have  it  rejected,  which  Cicero  often  conde 
contrary  to  all  good  policy ;  and  complains 
times  in  his  letters,  that  Cato,  though  be  i 
only  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  repub 
frequently  did  mischief  by  pursuing  his  i 
absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  I 

«;  Ad  An.  i.  17. 

d  Unus  est,  qui  cnret,  oonstantia  magis  ei  int« 
quani,  ut  niihi  videtur,  oonsUlo  et  ingenio,  Cs 
miaeros  publicanos,  quos  haboit  amantinimos  sui, 
Jftni  mcnAcm  vexat,  neqae  eis  a  senato  req>ooM 
paUtur.— Ad  Att.  1. 18 ;  it.  U.  1. 
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And  upon  a  review  of  the  tiBiisactioiis  which  had 
paaeed  nnoe  his  consukhip,  and  the  turn  which 
tbe  public  afiain  were  then  taking,  he  seems  to 
foretell  that  the  repubfic  could  not  stand  much 
loog^ ;  since  this  very  year  had  cuerthrown  the 
two  main  pillan  of  it,  which  he  had  heen  erecting 
with  sach  pains — the  aathority  of  the  senate,  and 
thtir  onion  with  the  knights*. 

Q.  Ccedlins  Metellos  and  L.  Afranios  were  now 
oonsnls.  The  first  had  been  pr«tor  in  Cicero's 
A.  cma.  eso.    ^<^^1>^P>  ^°<i  commanded  an  army 

(^  ^^       against  Catiline,  and  was  an  excellent 
oosa^  *       magistrate  and  tme  patriot ;  a  firm  op- 
^  cxcnjtm     poser  of  all  the  factious,  and  a  professed 
MCTBuxs      enemy  also  to  Pompey ;  in  which  he 
csuB*  was  the  more  heated  by  a  private  re- 

i.  ApaAjocs.  sentment  of  the  affront  offered  to  his 
later  Mncia,  whom  Pompey  had  lately  put  away '. 
His  partner,  Afraniua,  was  the  creature  of  Pom- 
pej's  power ;  but  of  no  credit  or  service  to  him, 
OQ  die  acoonnt  of  his  luxury  and  laziness,  being 
fonder  of  bolls  than  of  business.  Cicero  calls  him 
I  consul  whom  none  but  a  philosopher  could  look 
\ipmi  without  sighing ;  a  soldier  without  spirit,  and 
a  proper  but  for  the  raillery  of  the  senate,  where 
Filicanos  abused  him  every  day  to  his  face ;  and  so 
ftipid,  as  not  to  know  the  value  of  what  he  had 
pvchased'. 

By  the  help  of  this  consul  and  some  of  the  tri. 
Wes,  Pompey  imagined  that  he  should  readily 
obdni  the  ratification  of  his  acts,  together  with  an 
Afrarian  Uw,  which  he  was  pushing  forward  at  the 
tsam  time,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  to  his  sol- 
dien;  but  he  was  vigorously  opposed  in  them, 
both  by  the  other  consul,  Metellos,  and  the  gene- 
rahtj  of  the  senate^.  LucuUus  declared,  that  they 
o^t  not  to  confirm  his  acts  in  the  gross,  as  k 
they  received  them  from  a  master,  but  to  consider 
tiieai  separately,  and  ratify  those  only  which  were 
6aiid  to  be  reasonable'.  But  the  tribune  Flavins, 
who  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient  of  this 
oppositioii,  and  animated  by  Pompey's  power,  had 
tb«  hardiness  to  commit  Metellus  to  prison ;  and 
vhen  all  the  senate  followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
priion  too,  he  clapped  bis  chair  at  the  prison-door 
to  keq>  them  out :  but  this  violence  gave  such  a 
Seaeral  scandal  to  the  city,  that  Pompey  found  it 


*  Xaa  at  m  brsriCer,  quae  poet  disoetoam  tuam  acta 
ma^  eDJU^un,  jam  wxclamm  neoeMO  e^t,  res  RomanaB 
^t^os  rtare  ooo  posse. 

Sic  ilW  anniu  dno  fiimamenta  reipublics  per  me  unum 
fi^^itata,  crertii:  nam  <*t  aenatus  auctoritatera  abjecit, 
«c«dlimni  coDcordfam  dii^uxixit.— Ad  Att.  i.  18. 

^  Me^dlos  est  canail  egrciiiia,  et  oos  amat,  &o.— Ibid, 
tt,  Bi.  S9 :  Dio.  L  zxxTii.  p.  62. 
r      r  Qnen  nono  in«ter  ooe  pbfloaophoe  aq>icere  sine  au*- 


•iaU  ttoxan  filiua.  O  dii  immortalea !  quam  Ignavua  et 
oesdaao  miles !  qnsm  diirnna,  qui  Palicano,  siout  facit, 
••  ai  umim  audiendum  quotf die  prcbeat ! 

Ek  alta-  iu  irihii  est,  ut  plane  quid  eineiit,  neaciat. 

Aofi  SUaa  vcro  ita  ae  tgecit,  at  ^oa  consulatus  non  con- 
^ttse  sit,  Md  inagni  nostri  MntMP — Ad  Att.  ibid. ; 

^  l«rvia  aatcm  promolgata  est  a  Flavio,  aane  levia, 
*t-A4  Att.  L  18. 

koL  a  Flarlo  tribtmo  plebia  vchemcnter  agita- 

•actore  Pbmpeio :— Nibil  populate  habebat  pneter 

\ :— Bale  toti  ratiooi  afrari*  aenatoa  adveraaba- 

I  FOmpdo  Doram  qoandam  potentinm  quori. 

tela. 

'tefcl.xxxviLSf. 


advisable  to  draw  off  the  tribune,  and  release  the 
consul''.  In  order  to  allay  these  heats,  Cicero 
offered  an  amendment  to  tiie  law,  which  satisfied 
both  parties,  by  securing  the  possessions  of  all  pri- 
vate  proprietors,  and  hindering  the  public  lands 
from  being  given  away.  His  proposal  was,  that 
out  of  the  new  revenues  which  Pompey  had  ac- 
quired to  .the  empire,  five  years'  rents  should  be 
set  apart  to  purchase  lands  for  the  intended  dis- 
tribution'. But  the  progress  of  the  affair  was 
suspended  by  the  sudden  alarm  of  a  Gallic  war, 
which  was  always  terrible  to  Rome ;  and  being  now 
actually  commenced  by  several  revolted  nations, 
called  for  the  immediate  care  and  attention  of  the 
government"'. 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls  severally  to 
the  two  consuls ;  and  required  them  to  make  levies 
without  any  regard  to  privilege  or  exemption  from 
service  ;  and  that  three  senators  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  one  of  them  of  consular  rank,  to  be  sent 
with  a  public  character  to  the  other  Gallic  cities, 
to  dissuade  them  from  joining  in  the  war.  In  the 
allotment  of  these  ambassadors,  the  first  lot  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  Cicero ;  but  the  whole  assembly 
remonstrated  against  it,  declaring  his  presence  to 
be  necessary  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
employed  on  such  an  errand.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  Pompey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  fell,  who 
was  retained  also  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the 
public  safety".  The  three  at  last  chosen  were  Q. 
Metellus  Creticus,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.  The 
Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Metellus,  who  could  not  contain 
his  joy  upon  it  for  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it 
offered  him.  **  Metellus"  says  Cicero,  **  is  an  ad- 
mirable consul ;  1  blame  him  only  in  one  thing : 
for  not  seeming  pleased  with  the  news  of  peace 
from  GauL  He  longs,  I  suppose,  to  triumph.  I 
wish  that  he  was  as  moderate  in  this  as  he  is  excel- 
lent in  all  other  respects^." 

Cicero  now  finished  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  Isocrates,  what  he  calls 
a  Commentary  or  Memoirs  of  the  transactions  of 
his  Consulship ;  and  sent  it  to  Atticos,  with  a 
desire,  if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens 
and  the  cities  of  Greece.  He  happened  to  receive 
a  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
from  Atticus,  which  he  rallies  as  rough  and  un- 
polished, and  without  any  beauty,  but  its  simplicity. 

k  Dio,  1.  xxxvii.  52.       '~~ 

1  Ex  bao  ego  lege,  aecunda  concionia  voluntate,  omnia 
toUebam  que  ad  privatorum  Incommodum  pertinebant.— 
Unam  rationem  non  retjidebam,  ut  ager  bao  advoititla 
pecunia  emeretur,  que  ex  novis  vectigallbua  per  quin- 
quennium reciperetur.— Magna  cum  Agrarionun  gratia 
oonfirmabam  omnium  privatorum  poaaesaionea,  (ia  enim 
est  noater  exercltus,  bominuro,  ut  tute  acia,  locupletium) 
populo  autem  et  Pompeio  (nam  id  quoque  volebam)  aatis- 
faciebam  emptione.— Ad  Att.  i.  19. 

»>  Bed  hflec  toto  res  interpellata  bello  rofrixerat.— Ad 
Att.  i.  19. 

n  Senatua  decrerit,  ut  consules  duaa  Galliaa  aortirentur ; 
delectus  baberetur;  vacationea  ne  valerent;  legati  cum 
auotoritate  mitterentur,  qui  adirent  Gallie  oivitatea.— 
Cum  de  oonauloribua  mea  prima  sora  exiaaet,  una  voce 
senatua  frequena  me  in  urbe  retinendura  censuit.  Hoc 
idem  post  me  Pompeio  accidit ;  ut  noa  duo,  quasi  plgnom 
reipublice  retineri  videremur.— Ibid. 

o  Metellua  tuua  est  egregiua  conaul :  unum  reprehendo. 
quod  otium  e  Gallia  nunoiari  non  mngnopere  gaudefc. 
Cupit,  credo,  triumpbare.  Hoc  vcllem  mediocrius ;  oaptera 
egregia.— Ibid.  20. 
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He  sent  his  own  work  also  to  Posidonins  of  Rhodes, 
I  and  begged  that  he  would  undertake  the  same 
argument  in  a  more  elegant  and  masterly  manner. 
But  Posidonius  answered  him  with  a  compliment, 
that  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  write  by  the 
perusal  of  his  piece,  he  was  quite  deterred  firom 
attempting  it.  Upon  which  Cicero  says  jocosely, 
that  he  had  confounded  the  whole  Greek  nation, 
and  freed  himself  from  the  importunity  of  those 
little  wits,  who  had  been  teasing  him  so  long,  to 
be  employed  in  writing  the  history  of  his  acts^. 
What  he  says  'in  excuse  for  taking  that  task  upon 
himself,  is,  that  it  was  not  a  panegyric,  but  a 
history ;  which  makes  our  loss  of  it  the  greater, 
since  it  must  have  given  a  more  exact  account  of 
those  times,  than  can  now  be  possibly  had,  in  an 
entertaining  work,  finished  with  care  and  elegance; 
which  not  only  pleased  himself,  as  it  seems  to  have 
done  very  highly,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  everybody 
else  :  **  If  there  be  anything  in  it,"  says  he,  *•  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  good  Greek,  or  polite  enough 
to  please  your  taste,  I  will  not  say  what  Lucullus 
told  you  of  his  own  history  at  Paoormus,  that  he 
had  scattered  some  barbarisms  in  it,  on  purpose 
to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman  : 
for  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  found  in 
mine,  it  is  not  with  design,  but  contrary  to  my  in- 
tention'." 

Upon  the  plan  of  these  memoirs,  he  composed 
afterwards  a  Latin  poem  in  three  books,  in  which 
he  carried  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  his  exile, 
but  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  till  several  years 
after :  not  that  he  was  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  re- 
sentment of  those  whom  he  had  lashed  in  it,  for  he 
had  done  that  part  very  sparingly,  but  of  those 
rather  whom  he  had  not  celebrated,  it  being  end- 
less  to  mention  all  who  had  been  serviceable  to 
him '.  This  piece  is  also  lost,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments  scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  other 
writings.  The  three  books  were  severally  inscribed 
to  three  of  the  Muses ;  of  which  his  brother  ex- 

Eresses  the  highest  approbation,  and  admonishes 
im  to  bear  in  mind  what  Jupiter  recommends  in 
the  end  of  Urania,  or  the  second  book ;  which 
concluded  probably  with  some  moral  lesson,  not 
unlike  to  what  Calliope  prescribes  in  the  third*. 

P  Tim  ilia— horridula  mihi  atque  inoompta  visa  sunt : 
aed  tam«i  enint  omata  hoc  ipso,  quod  omamenta  neglex- 
erant :  et  at  raulteres,  Ideo  bene  olere,  quia  nihil  olebant, 
videbantur.— Ad  me  rescripsit  jam  Rhodo  Poaidonius,  te 
no»trunv  illud  vw6furrifM  cum  legeret,  non  modo  non  ex- 
citatum  ad  scribenduni,  scd  etium  plane  perterritum  esse. 
— Conturbavi  Grecam  nationem :  Ita  vulgo  qui  inetabant, 
ut  darem  sibi  quod  ornarent,  jam  exhibere  mibi  modes- 
tiam  destitemnt.— Ad  Att.  U.  1. 

1  Conunentariuro  consulatus  mei  Grcce  compotitiim  ad 
te  mifei:  in  quo  si  quid  erit,  quod  homini  Attico  minus 
Orecum,  eruditumque  videatur,  non  dlcam,  quod  tibi,  ut 
opinor,  Panormi  Lucullus  de  suis  historiia  dixerat,— se, 
quo  facilius  illas  probaret  Roman  i  homini«  eue,  idcirco 
barbara  quedam  et  cSkotKa  dispertisse.  A  pud  me  si  quid 
erit  pjusmodi.  mc  imprudente  erit  et  invito  — Att.  L  19. 

'  Scripsi  etiam  venibus  tres  libros  de  temporibus  mei^, 
quos  jam  pridem  ad  te  misiMem,  d  e«e  edendos  putaswm 
— sed  quia  verebar  non  eos,  qui  to  l»sos  arbitrarentur, 
etenim  id  feci  parce  et  molliter ;  sed  eos,  quos  erat  inflnl- 
turn  bene  de  me  meritoe  omnes  nominare.— Ep.  Fam.  L  9 

■  Quod  me  admones  de  nostra  Urania,  suadesque  ut 
meminerim  Jovisorationem,  qum  eat  in  extremo  illolibro ; 
ego  vero  memini,  et  ilia  omnia  mihi  magis  scrips!,  quam 
ceteris.— Ep.  ad  Quint.  Prat.  11. ». ;  vld.  Ad.  Att.  U.  3. ;  De 
Divln.  L  11. 


Interea  ournis.  quos  prima  a  psrt*  Jnvent 
Quoaque  adeo  Consul  viitute  anfanoque  pc 
Has  retine ;  atque  auge  famam  laodesque 

That  noble  conrw,  in  which  thy  earliest  y 
IVas  train'd  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  truth. 
In  which,  when  Consul,  you  such  boooor 
While  Rome  with  wonder  and  applause  h 
The  same  pursue ;  and  let  each  growing  i 
A  fresh  increase  of  fame  and  glory  bear. 

He  published  likewise  at  this  tinne  a 
of  the  principal  speeches  which  he  had  n 
consulship,  under  the  title  of  his  Consular 
he  chose  to  make  a  separate  volome  ol 
Demosthenes  had  done  of  his  Philippics 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  civil  or  politici 
being  of  a  different  manner,  he  says,  fro 
and  crabbed  style  of  the  bar,  and  sbo 
only  how  he  spoke,  but  how  he  au:ted. 
first  were  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  R 
one  to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  pe 
third  on  the  tumult  about  Otho  :  the  ( 
Rabirius :  the  firth,  to  the  sons  of  the  pi 
the  sixth,  upon  his  resigning  the  province 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  on 
of  Catiline  :  with  two  more  short  ones,  t 
dixes  to  those  on  the  Agrarian  law.  Bu 
twelve,  four  are  entirely  lost ;  the  third, 
sixth,  with  one  of  the  short  ones ;  and 
the  rest  left  maimed  and  imperfect.  He 
also  at  this  time  in  Latin  verse  a  trans 
the  Prognostics  of  Aratus,  which  he  pr( 
send  to  Acticus  with  the  volume  of  his  o 
of  which  work  there  are  only  two  or  th 
fragments  now  remaining. 

Cloditts,  who  had  been  contriving  all  t 
how  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  bega 
give  an  opening  to  the  scheme,  which 
formed  for  that  purpose.  His  project  wi 
himself  chosen  tribune,  and  in  that  offic< 
him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication 
which  by  some  stratagem  or  other  he 
obtrude  upon  the  people*^.  But  as  all  ] 
were  incapable  of  the  tribunate,  bj  its  or 
stitution,  so  his  first  step  was  to  mak< 
a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adopti 
plebeian  house,  which  could  not  yet  be  dc 
out  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  This  • 
wholly  new,  and  contrary  to  all  the  form: 
ing  every  condition,  and  serving  none  of  < 
which  were  required  in  regular  adoptions 
on  the  first  proposal  it  seemed  too  extrav 
be  treated  seriously,  and  would  aoon  h 
hissed  off  with  scorn,  had  it  not  been  c 
and  privately  supported  by  persons  of  mt 
weight  than  Clodius.  Caesar  was  at  the 
of  it,  and  Pompey  secretly  favoured  it :  not  t 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  h 
under  the  lash ;  and  if  they  could  not  d 

t  Fuit  eniro  mihi  commodum,  quod  in  eb  or. 
que  Philippice  nominantur,  enituerat  civis  ill* 
moethenes,  etquod  se  ab  hoc  refractariolo  judici< 
genere  atjunxerat,  ut  <rffiv6r*f»6s  ns  et  woAi^ 
videretur,  curare,  ut  mev  quoque  easent  oratio 
oonsulares  nominarcntnr.— Hoc  totum  ffAfia  t 
habeas:  etquoniam  tecum  scripta,  turn  res  mes< 
iisdem  libris  perspicies,  et  que  gcoserim,  et  que 
^Ad  Att.  U  1. 

Prognostica  mea  cum  oratiunculls  propediero 
—Ibid. 

«  file  antero  non  simulat,  sed  plane  tribunusp 
cupit—Ad  Att.  iL  1. 
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into  their  measnm,  or  make  him  at  least  sit  quiet, 
to  let  Clodios  loose  upon  him.  The  solicitor  of 
it  was  one  Herennias,  aa  obscure,  hardy  tribune, 
«ho  first  moved  it  to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to 
the  people,  but  met  with  no  encouragement  from 
either :  for  the  consul  Metellus,  though  brother- 
i]i*Uv  to  Clodius,  warmly  opposed  it*;  and  dc- 
dued,  that  he  would  strangle  him  sooner  with  his 
OKU  bands,  than  suffer  him  to  bring  such  a  dis- 
gnce  upon  his  family' :  yet  Herennius  persisted 
topftn  it,  but  without  any  visible  effect  or  success; 
ind  to  the  matter  hung  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

deero  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt 
which  it  seemed  to  deserve ;  sometimes  rallying 
Clodios  with  much  pleasantry,  sometimes  ad- 
modihing  him  with  no  less  gravity :  he  told  him 
io  the  lenate,  that  his  attempt  gave  him  no  man- 
Bcr  of  pain ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  any  more  in 
his  power  to  overturn  the  state,  when  a  plebeian, 
thto  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  patricians  of  the 
ome  stamp  in  the  time  of  his  consulship*.  But 
vhtteter  face  he  put  outwardly  on  this  affair,  it 
give  him  a  real  uneasiness  within,  and  made  him 
wite  himself  more  closely  .with  Pompey.  for  the 
benefit  of  his  protection  against  a  storm,  which  he 
•w  ready  to  break  upon  him ;  while  Pompey, 
nifled  Ekewise  by  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
WIS  M  iiorward  on  his  side  to  embrace  Cicero,  as 
« penon  neceasary  to  his  interests.  Cicero,  how. 
eter,  imaginii^  that  this  step  would  be  censured 
by  aany,  as  a  desertion  of  his  old  principles,  takes 
fitqaeat  occasion  to  explain  the  motives  of  it  to 
hii  fneod  Atticus,  declaring,  **  That  the  absolution 
of  Oodius,  the  alienation  of  the  knights,  the  in- 
dojeoce  and  loiury  of  the  consular  senators,  who 
■isdcd  nothing  but  their  fish-ponds,  their  carps 
nd  Ballets,  and  yet  were  all  envious'of  him,  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  some  firmer  support 
i»d  liBaoce — ^That  in  this  new  friendship  he 
•ImiU  attend  still  to  what  the  Sicilian  wag,  Epi- 
charnos,  whispered,  *  Be  watchful  and  distrust,  for 
t^oM  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind*.'  "  On  another 
wadoa  he  observes,  *'  That  his  union  with 
I'onpey,  tl^gh  useful  to  himself,  was  more  useful 
to  the  republic,  by  gaining  a  man  of  his  power  and 
*»thority,  who  was  wavering  and  irresolute,  from 
the  hopes  and  intrigues  of  the  factious :  that  if  this 
«dd  not  have  bwi  done  without  drawing  upon 
hi»ielf  a  charge  of  levity,  he  would  not  have  pur- 
ehiied  that,  or  any  other  advantage,  at  such  a  price ; 
^  he  had  managed  the  matter  so,  as  not  to  be 
thosfhi  the  worse  citizen  for  joining  with  Pompey, 
^Pwnpey  himself  the  better,   by  declaring  for 

*  Vcrwm  prcdare  MeCeUus  impedit  et  impediet— Ad 
Atta.1. 

^  Old  ooqsqI  indptentem  furero  atque  conantem,  sua  ae 
^^^  (atafeetaram,  audiente  lenatu  dizerit.— I^  C«- 

*  M  Mqtw  mafwipere  dixf  tmo  nobis  laborandum, 
piidfaflo  BMfte d  llciturum  caset  plebeio  rempubllcam 
j^^  Vam  iimilibua  tiaa  me  oonmtle  patricUa  eaaet 
■*«»— AdAtt.  iLI. 

*  Cmi  boe  cfD  me  tanta  familiaritate  conjunzf ,  ut  uter- 
y  ft«mm  in  mm  ratinne  muniUor.  et  in  r«publica 

,  *■*»  bw  eoajuootkme  eaae  poaait. 

^<  fa  noria  axnicitib  implicati  niDias,  ut  erebro  mihi 

E solus,  iaanaonnet  Epicharmua.  ( 


I  *••  sol  ^^prao*  dwtffruw.  ip$pa  rtwra  riow  ^pwSuf. 

Ad  Att.  L  19. 


him. — That  since  Catulus's  death,  he  stood  single 
and  unsupported  by  the  other  consulars  in  the 
cause  of  the  aristocracy ;  for,  as  the  poet  Rhinton 
says,  *  some  of  them  were  good  for  nothing,  others 
cared  for  nothing  *»'.  But  how  much  these  fish- 
mongers  of  ours  envy  me,  says  he,  I  will  write  you 
word  another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting. 
Yet  nothing  shall  ever  draw  me  away  from  the 
senate ;  both  because  it  is  right,  and  most  agree- 
able to  my  interest,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which  they 
give  me^"  In  a  third  letter  he  says,  *•  You  chide 
me  gently  for  my  union  with  Pompey ;  I  would 
not  have  you  to  think,  that  I  sought  it  only  for  my 
own  sake ;  but  things  were  come  to  such  a  crisis, 
that  if  any  difference  had  happened  between  us,  it 
must  have  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  republic ; 
which  I  have  guarded  against  in  such  a  manner, 
that  without  departing  from  my  own  maxims,  I 
have  rendered  him  the  better,  and  made  him  remit 
somewhat  of  his  popularity :  for  you  must  know, 
that  he  now  speaks  of  my  acts,  which  many  have 
been  incensing  him  against,  much  more  gloriously 
than  he  does  of  his  own :  and  declares,  that  he 
had  only  served  the  state  successfully,  but  that  I 
bad  saved  it'.  What  good  this  will  do  to  me,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  will  certainly  do  much  to  the  re- 
public What  If  I  could  make  Cfesar  also  a  better 
citizen,  whose  winds  are  now  very  prosperous; 
should  I  do  any  great  harm  by  it  ?  Nay,  if  there 
were  none  who  really  envied  me,  but  all  were 
encouraging  me  as  they  ought,  it  would  yet  be 
more  commendable  to  heal  the  vitiated  parts  of 
the  state,  than  to  cut  them  off:  but  now,  when 
that  body  of  knights,  who  were  planted  by  me  in  my 
consulship,  with  you  at  their  head,  as  our  guard 
in  the  capitol,  have  deserted  the  senate,  and  our 
consulars  place  their  chief  happiness  in  training 
the  fish  in  their  ponds  to  feed  from  their  hands, 
and  mind  nothing  else  ;  do  not  you  think,  that  I 
am  doing  good  service,  by  managing  so,  that  those 
who  can  do  mischief,  will  not?  For  as  to  our 
friend  Cato,  you  cannot  love  him  more  than  I 
do  ;  yet,  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  greatest 
integrity,  he  often  hurts  the  republic  ;  fur  he  de- 
livers his  opinion,  as  if  it  were  in  the  polity  of 
Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus*.  What  could 
be  more  just,  than  to  call  those  to  an  account  who 
had  received  money  for  judging  ?  Cato  proposed, 
the  senate  agreed  to  it  t  the  knights  presently  de- 
clared war  against  the  senate,  not  against  me ;  for 
I  was  not  of  that  opinion.  What  more  impudent, 
than  to  demand  a  release  from  their  contract  ?  yet 
it  was  better  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  to  alienate  the 

b  Illud  tamen  velim  exlatimea.  me  hano  viam  optima- 
tiimi  post  Catuli  mortem  nee  praeddio  uUo  nee  comltatn 
tenere.    Nam  ut  ait  Rhloton,  ut  opinor, 

01  iJi.\¥  wop'  o{j^¥  curu',  oXs  8*  ouZlv  fl4\tU 

Ad  Att  i.  80. 

e  Mibi  veto  at  invideant  pladnaHi  noatri.  aut  acribam 
ad  te  aliaa,  aut  in  congresaum  noatrum  reaervabo.  A  curia 
autem  nulla  me  rea  diveUet.— Ibid. 

*  Quern  de  meia  rebus,  in  quaa  multi  eum  incitarant, 
multo  acito  glorioblua,  quam  de  auis  prcdicare.  Bibi  enim 
beue  gesta*.  mibi  oonaervatc  reipublicc,  dat  testimonium. 
—Ibid  IL  1. 

«  Nam  Catonem  noatrum  non  tu  amas  plua,  quam  ego. 
Bed  tamen  ille  optimo  animo  utena,  et  summa  fide,  nocet 
interdum  reipubUc« ;  dicit  enim  tanquam  in  Platonia 
woAi  rc(f ,  non  tanquam  in  Romuli  fcce,  aententiam.— Ad 
Att.  ii  1. 
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whole  order :  bat  Cato  opposed  it,  and  preTailed ; 
so  that  now,  when  the  consul  was  thrown  into 
prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the  tumults  which  hare  lately 
happened,  not  one  of  them  would  stir  a  foot; 
though,  under  me,  and  the  consuls  who  succeeded 
me,  thf^j  had  defended  the  republic  so  strenu- 
ously," &c.f. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Cesar 
returned  from  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  ^m  from  his  pnetorship,  with 
great  fame  both  for  his  military  and  politiod  acts. 
He  conquered  the  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms, 
and  civilized  them  by  his  laws  ;  and  having  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and 
been  saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  came  away 
in  all  haste  to  Rome,  to  sue  at  the  same  time  for 
the  double  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  consulship  v. 
But  his  demand  of  the  first  was,  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to 
the  second ;  since  the  one  obliged  him  to  continue 
without  the  city,  the  other  made  his  presence 
necessary  within :  so  that  finding  an  aversion  in 
the  senate  to  dispense  with  the  laws  in  his  favour, 
he  preferred  the  solid  to  the  specious,  and  dropped 
the  triumph,  to  lay  hold  on  the  consulship^.  He 
designed  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague,  and  pri- 
vately joined  interests  with  him,  on  condition  that 
Lucceius,  who  was  rich,  should  furnish  money 
sufficient  to  bribe  the  centuries.  But  the  senate, 
always  jealous  of  his  designs,  and  fearing  the  effects 
of  his  power,  when  supported  by  a  coUeague  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  espoused  the  other  candidate, 
Bibulus,  with  all  their  authority,  and  made  a  com- 
mon purse,  to  enable  him  to  bribe  as  high  as  his 
competitors  ;  which  Cato  himself  is  said  to  have 
approved'.  By  this  means  they  got  Bibulus 
elected,  to  their  great  joy ;  a  man  firm  to  their  in- 
terests, and  determined  to  obstruct  all  the  ambitious 
attempts  of  Cesar. 

Upon  Cfesar's  going  to  Spain,  he  had  engaged 
Crassus  to  stand  bound  for  him  to  his  creditors, 
who  were  clamorous  and  troublesome,  as  far  as 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling :  so  much 
did  he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily  said 
of  himself  K  Crassus  hoped,  by  the  purchase  of 
his  friendship,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
Pompey  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs : 
but  Caesar,  who  had  long  been  courting  Pompey, 
and  labouring  to  disengage  him  from  a  union  with 
Cicero  and  the  aristocmtical  interest,  easily  saw, 
Uiat  as  things  then  stood,  their  joint  strength 

'  Roititit  et  pervicit  Cato.  Itaque  nunc,  consule  in  car* 
cere  incluso,  s«pe  Item sedfttone  oomniota,  aspiravit  nemo 
eorum,  quorum  ego  conconni,  Itemque  consoles,  qui  poet 
mefuerunt,  reropublicam  defendcre  solebaiit. — Ad  Att.  ii.  1. 

t  Jura  ipsorum  permiasu  statuerit ;  inveteratam  quan- 
dam  barbariam  ex  Gaditanorum  moribus  et  diacipUna 
delerit— Pro  Balbo,  19. 

Pacataque  provincia,  pari  festlnatione,  non  expectato 
auccesaore,  ad  triuraphum  simul  oonsulatumque  deoeaait. 
^■Sueton.  J.  C«8. 18 ;  rid.  it.  Dlo.  L  xxxvlL  p.  54. 

k  Dio.  ibid. 

>  Pactua  ut  ia,  quonlam  inferior  grratiaeaaet,  peconiaque 
poUeret,  nummoa  de  aoo,  oommuni  nomine  per  oenturiaa 
pronuntiaret.  Qua  c<^nita  re,  opiimatea,  quoa  metoa 
oeperat,  nihil  non  auaururo  eum  in  aununo  magistratu, 
ooncordi  et  conaentiente  collega,  auctorea  Bibulo  fuerunt 
tantundem  poUic^ndi :  ac  plerique  pecuniaa  oontulenint ; 
ne  Catone  quidem  abnuente  earn  largitionem  e  republica 
fieri. —Sueton.  J.  Can.  19. 

k  Plutarch,  in  J.  Cm.  ;  Applan.  De  Dello  Civ.  iL  p.  438 ; 
Sueton.  ib.  18. 


would  avail  but  little  towards  obtaining  ^ 
aimed  at,  unless  they  could  induce  Pomp 
join  with  them  :  on  pretence,  therefore, 
dling  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  had  been 
enemies,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  Cri( 
between  the  three  ;  by  which  they  should 
oblige  themselves  to  promote  each  others 
and  to  act  nothing  but  by  common  agree 
this  Pompey  easily  consented,  on  acoon 
disgust  which  the  senate  had  impoliticly  ^ 
by  their  perverse  opposition  to  everyth 
he  desired  or  attempted  in  the  state. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  first  trii 
which  was  nothing  else  in  reality  bnt  a  i 
conspiracy  of  three,  the  most  powerful  < 
Rome,  to  extort  firom  their  countrj  b; 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  lavr. 
chief  motive  vras,  to  get  his  acta  conf 
Caesar  in  his  consulship;  Cssar's,  by  g 
to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance  his  o 
Crassus's,  to  gain  that  ascendant,  which 
not  sustain  alone,  by  the  authority  of  Poi 
the  vigour  of  Caesar^  But  Caesar,  wh 
the  scheme,  easily  saw,  that  the  chief  adv 
it  would  necessarily  redound  to  himself : 
that  the  old  enmity  between  the  other  tw* 
it  might  be  palliated,  could  never  be  hes 
out  leaving  a  secret  jealousy  between  ther 
by  their  common  help  he  was  sure  to  mal 
superior  to  all  others,  so  by  managing 
against  the  other,  he  hoped  to  gain  at  last 
ority  also  over  them  both".  To  cement  tl 
therefore  the  more  strongly  by  the  ties  * 
as  well  as  interest,  he  gave  his  danghtei 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  in 
to  Pompey:  and  ^m  this  era  all  th< 
writers  date  the  origin  of  the  civil  wai 
afterwards  ensued,  and  the  subversion  ol 
public  in  which  they  ended". 


-tu  cauaa  malormn 


Facta  tribua  domhiia  oommunia  Roma — 

LUCAK. 

Hence  flow'd  onr  Ilia,  hence  all  that  ciTil 
When  Rome  the  common  aLare  of  three  I 

Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  '^h< 
with  the  triumvirate  ;  been  admitted  erei 
ner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their 
which  seemed  to  want  a  man  of  his  cbai 
make  it  complete.  For  while  the  rest  were 
in  their  governments,  and  the  command  o 
abroad,  his  authority  would  have  been  of 
use  at  home,  to  manage  the  affurs  of  the  < 
solicit  what  they  had  to  transact  with  the  s 

1  Hoc  conailium  Pompeiua  habuerat,  ut  tande 
tranamarinia  provinciia  per  Ccaarem  confirmare 
Bulem :  Caraar  autem,  quod  aoimadvertebat,  ae 
Pompeii  gloric  auoturum  auam  ;  et  invidia  o 
potentia*  in  ilium  relegata,  oonfirmaturum  rh 
Craaaua,  nt  qaem  principatum  aolua  aaaeqol  tux 
auctoritate  Pompkl.  viribua  teneret  CaMaria^— 1 
iL44. 

n  ScSebat  enim,  ae  alioa  faoOe  onmea  ipaonmi 
deinde  ipaoa  etiam,  unom  per  alteram,  hand  mul 
auperaturum  eaae. — Dio,  1.  xxxvii.  bi, 

n  Inter  eum  et  Cn.  Poropeium  et  M.  Craaaum 
teotic  aocietaa,  que  urbi  orbique  terrarum,  nc 
direraoquoque  tempore,  etiam  ipaia  ezitiabilis  foi 
Pat.ii.44. 

Motom  ex  Bfetello  conaole  dvicnm,  &o. 
Hoa.  Can 
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people.  CwBMBT  therefore  was  extremely  desirous 
to  aid  him  to  the  party,  or  to  engage  him  rather 
in  particalar  measures  with  himself;  and  no 
Mooer  entered  into  the  consulship,  than  he  sent 
im  wotA  by  their  common  friend  Balbus,  that  he 
foold  be  goTemed  in  every  step  by  him  and  Pom- 
pey,  with  whom  he  would  endearour  to  join  Cras- 
m  too\  But  Cicero  would  not  enter  into  any 
CDgtgemeDts  jointly  with  the  three,  whose  union 
hea^rred;  nor  into  private  measures  with  Ccesar, 
vitofe  intentions  he  always  suspected.  He  thought 
Pompeythe  better  citizen  of  the  two;  took  his 
views  to  be  less  dangerous,  and  his  temper  more 
(netibJe ;  and  imagined,  that  a  separate  alliance 
with  kirn  would  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from 
Ae  Dsiice  of  his  enemies.  Yet  this  put  him  under 
BO  siDsll  difficulty  :  for  if  he  opposed  the  trinm- 
vinte,  he  could  not  expect  to  continue  well  with 
Pompey ;  or,  if  he  served  it,  with  the  senate :  in 
tie  iri,  he  saw  his  ruin ;  in  the  second,  the  loss 
of  hii  credit  He  chose,  therefore,  what  the  wise 
will  ilways  choose  in  such  circumstances,  a  middle 
wiy  ,*  to  temper  his  behaviour  so,  that  with  the  con- 
ftucy  of  his  duty  to  the  republic,  he  might  have 
s  regtrd  also  to  his  safety,  by  remitting  somewhat 
of  bis  old  vigour  and  contention,  without  submit- 
ting  to  the  memnness  of  consent  or  approbation ; 
and  whoi  his  authority  could  be  of  no  use  to  his 
cofBtry,  to  manage  their  new  masters  so,  as  not 
to  irritate  their  power  to  his  own  destruction ;  which 
WM  ill  that  he  desired  p.  This  was  the  scheme  of 
pofities,  which,  as  he  often  laments,  the  weakness 
of  tbe  honest,  the  perverseness  of  the  envious, 
odtbe  haded   of  the  wicked,   obliged  him  to 


Oae  of  his  intimate  friends,  Papirius  Paetus, 
Bade  him  a  present  about  this  time  of  a  collection 
of  books,  which  fdl  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Servius  Claudius,  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
critic  of  that  age  4.  The  books  were  all  at  Athens, 
wbere  Servius  probably  died ;  and  the  manner  in 
wbich  Cicero  vrrites  about  them  to  Atticus,  shows 
wbat  value  he  set  upon  the  present,  and  what 
pkuart  be  expected  from  the  use  of  it. 

"  ^piriua  Peetus,"  says  he,  '*  an  honest  man, 
who  loves  me,  has  given  me  the  books  which  his 
fantber  Servius  left ;  and  since  your  agent  Cincius 
tefli  Bte,  that  1  may  safely  take  them  by  the  Cincian 
l>w%  I  readily  signified  my  acceptance  of  them, 
ypw  if  you  love  me,  or  know  that  I  love  you,  I 


*  Cmmt  eooml  egit  eas  res,  quarmn  me  participem  esse 
ToWl  me  in  tribua  aibi  coi\junctisaimia  oonsolariboB  esse 
•«to-De  ProTin.  Conralar.  17. 

!fm  fnit  apiul  me  CoroeUua.  hunc  dice  Balbum,  Caesaris 
bBflkran.  Is  alBrmabat,  eum  omnibus  in  rebus  meo  et 
'^■Bpeii  sooafUo  omram,  datnrumque  operam  ut  cum 
^■feip  CruMiiiii  coojungeret.  Hie  sunk  hec.  Conjunctio 
K^  tanuna  com  Pompeio ;  si  placet  etiam  cum  Csesaie. 

f  NftQ  jam  a  me  mapenxm  in  qnoiquam  fit,  nee  tamen 
popolare  ae  disolutum ;  sed  ita  temporata  tota 
at  nripublicfl*  <amttantism  pnestem,  pri  vatis  rebus 
fnfUr  infirmitatem  bonorum,  inlquitatem  malevo- 
k^  odiBm  in  me  improborum ;  adhibeam  quandam 

Ijean.— Att  I-  1». 
^  Ctt^crrias,  frater  tuus,  qoem  lit^titissiinum  fuiue 
Nba,  bcOe  dteret,  luc  versus  Flauti  nou  est.>— Ep.  Fam. 
'  Thf  p\tmuvntry  which  Cicero  aims  at,  turns  on  the 
^■»«f  Attiros's  a«mt  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
*^«f  the  law ;  as  If.  by  being  of  that  family,  his  an- 
^^  was  a  food  warrant  for  taking  any  present. 


I  ^ 


beg  of  you  to  take  care  by  your  friends,  clients, 
hosts,  freedmen,  slaves,  that  not  a  leaf  of  them  be 
lost.  I  am  in  extreme  want  both  of  the  Greek 
books,  which  I  guess,  and  the  Latin,  which  I 
know  him  to  have  left :  for  I  find  more  and  more 
comfort  every  day,  in  giving  all  the  time,  which  I 
can  steal  from  the  bar,  to  those  studies.  You  will 
do  me  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  one,  I  assure 
you,  by  showing  the  same  diligence  in  this,  that 
you  usually  do  in  all  other  afiairs,  which  you  take 
me  to  have  much  at  heart,"  &c.' 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  architect  Cyrus  was  finishing  for  him 
at  Rome  some  additional  buildings  to  his  house  on 
Mount  Palatine :  but  Atticus,  who  was  just  returned 
from  Athens,  found  great  fault  with  tlie  smallness 
of  the  windows ;  to  which  Cicero  gives  a  jocose 
answer,  bantering  both  the  objection  of  Atticus, 
and  the  way  of  reasoning  of  the  archifects :  **  You 
little  think,  (says  he,)  that  in  finding  fault  with  my 
vrindows,  you  condemn  the  Institution  of  Cyrus* ; 
for  when  I  mad§  the  same  objection,  Cyrus  told 
me,  that  the  prospect  of  the  fields  did  not  appear 
to  such  advantage  through  larger  lights.  For  let 
the  eye  be  A ;  the  object  B,  C  ;  the  rays  D,  £ ; 
you  see  the  rest.  If  vision  indeed  were  performed, 
as  you  Epicureans  hold,  by  images  flying  off  from 
the  object,  those  images  would  be  well  crowded 
in  so  strait  a  passage ;  but  if  by  the  emission  of 
rays  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  made  commodiously 
enough.  If  you  find  any  other  fault,  you  shall  have 
as  good  as  you  bring ;  unless  it  can  be  mended 
without  any  cost  to  me*^." 

Caesar  and  Bibulus  entered  now  into  the  consul- 
ship, with  views  and  principles  wholly  opposite  to 
each  other;  while  the  senate  were 
A.  cms.  694.  pleasing  themselves  with  their  address, 
in  procuring  one  consul  of  their  own, 
to  check  the  ambition  of  the  other, 
and  expecting  now  to  reap  the  fruit  of 

it.     But  they  presently  found  upon  a 

Nivs  BtBULtTB.  trial,  that  the  balance  and  constitution 
of  the  republic  was  quite  changed  by 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  three ;  and  that  Caesar 
was  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  legal 
and  ordinary  methods  of  opposition  :  he  had  gained 
seven  of  the  tribunes,  of  whom  Vatinius  was  the 
captain  of  his  mercenaries ;  whose  task  it  was  to 
scour  the  streets,  secure  tbe  avenues  of  the  forum, 
and  clear,  it  by  a  superior  force,  of  all  who  were 
prepared  to  oppose  them. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pushing  on  the 
affair  of  his  adoption  ;  and  soliciting  the  people  to 
confirm  the  law,  which  he  had  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  triumvirate  pretended  to  be  against 
it,  or  at  least  to  stand  neuter  ;  but  were  watching 
Cicero's  motions,  in  order  to  take  their  measures 
from  his  conduct,  which  they  did  not  find  so  obse- 
quious as  they  expected.  In  this  interval  it  hap- 
pened, that  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  who 
had  governed  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  his 
consulship,  was  now  impeached  and  brought  to  a 
trial  for  the  mal-administration  of  his  province ; 
and  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and,  in  tbe  course 
of  his  pleading,  happened  to  fall,  with  his  usual 
freedom,  into  a  complaint  of  the  tiroes  and  the 
•  Ad  Att.  i.  2U.  ' 

t  Referring  to  the  celebrated  piece  of  Xenophon,  called 
by  that  name.  "  Ad  Att.  il  3. 
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oppression  of  the  republic,  in  a  style  that  was 
interpreted  to  reflect  severely  upon  their  present 
rulers.  The  story  was  carried  directly  to  Cesar, 
and  represented  to  him  in  such  colours,  that  he 
resolved  to  revenge  it  presently  on  Cicero,  by 
bringing  on  Clodius's  law  ;  and  was  so  eager  in  it, 
that  he  instantly  called  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  being  assisted  by  Poropey,  as  augur,  to  mske 
the  act  legal  and  auspicious,  got  the  adoption 
ratified  by  the  people  through  all  the  forms*, 
within  three  hours  from  the  time  of  Cicero*s 
speaking. 

Bibulus,  who  was  an  augur  too,  being  advertised 
of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Pompey, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  and  taking  the 
auspices,  during  which  function  it  was  illegal  to 
transact  any  business  with  the  peopled  But 
Pompey,  instead  of  paying  any  regard  to  his  mes- 
sage, gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceeding,  by  pre- 
siding  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  carried  without  any 
opposition.  And  thus  the  bow,  as  Cicero  calls 
it,  which  had  been  kept  bent  against  him  and  the 
republic,  was  at  last  discharged* ;  and  a  plain 
admonition  given  to  him,  what  he  had  to  expect, 
if  he  would  not  be  more  complying.  For  his 
danger  was  brought  one  step  nearer,  by  laying  the 
tribunate  open  to  Clodius,  whose  next  attempt 
would  probably  reach  home  to  him.  These  laws 
of  adoption  were  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  petition 
to  the  people,  after  the  following  form : — 

**  May  it  please  yon,  citizens,  to  ordain,  that 
P.  Clodius  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law, 
as  truly  the  son  of  Fonteius,  as  if  he  were  begotten 
of  his  body  in  lawful  marriage  ;  and  that  Fonteius 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  htm,  as  much 
as  a  father  has  over  a  proper  son  :  this,  citizens, 
1  pray  you  to  confirm  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
desired*." 

There  were  three  conditions  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  an  act  of  this  kind  regular  :  first,  that  the 
adopter  should  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  in- 
capable of  procreating  children,  after  having  endea- 
voured it  without  success  when  he  was  capable : 
secondly,  that  no  injurv  or  diminution  should  be 
done  to  the  dignity,  or  the  religious  rites  of  either 
family :  thirdly,  that  there  should  be  no  fraud  or 
collusion  in  it ;  nor  anything  sought  by  it,  but  the 
genuine  effect*  of  a  real  adoption.  All  these  par- 
ticulars were  to  be  previously  examined  by  the 
college  of  priests  ;  and  if  after  a  due  inquiry  they 

'  Horn  forta^se  sexta  diei  questiu  sum  in  Judicio,  cum 
C  Antonium  defenderem,  qucdam  de  republioa  que  mihl 
Tiaa  sunt  ad  causam  miseri  illiua  pertinere.  Haec  hominea 
improbf  ad  quosdam  viroa  fortes  longe  aliter  atque  a  me 
dicta  erant,  detulerunt.  Hnra  ncna,  Ulo  ipao  die,  tu  ea 
adopUtoB.— Pro  Domo,  16 ;  Vid.  Sucton.  J.  Cra.  20. 

7  Negant  faa  ease  agi  cum  populo  cum  de  coelu  aenratum 
ait.  Quo  die  de  te  lex  curiata  lata  esse  dicatur,  audes 
negare  de  calo  ease  aenratum  ?  Adest  pnesens  viraingulari 

virtute M.  Bibulua:  hunc  consulem  Ulo  ipao  die  con- 

tendo  aervaaae  de  calo  — Pro  Domo,  15. 

*  Fuerat  ille  annua tanquam  intentns  arcoa  in  me 

unum.  aicut  vulgo  renim  ignari  loquebantur,  re  quidem 
vera  in  univeraaro  rempublicam  traductione  ad  plebem 
furibundi  bominis.— Pro  ^xt.7' 

•  The  lawyera  and  all  the  later  writera,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  A.  Oellius.  call  this  kind  of  adoption,  whioh  waa 
oiinfirmed  by  a  law  of  the  people,  an  adrogation :  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  waa  any  auch  distinction  In 
Cicero's  time,  who.  aa  oft  aa  he  apeaka  of  this  act,  either  to 
the  senate  or  the  people,  never  naea  any  other  term  than 
that  of  adoption.— Vide.  A.  OeU.  1.  v.  19. 


approved  the  petition,  it  was  proposed 
suffrage  of  the  citixens  living  in  Rome,  wl 
according  to  their  original  division  int 
curie,  or  wards,  which  seem  to  have  been  ai 
to  our  parishes^ ;  where  no  business  howe^ 
be  transacted,  when  an  augur  or  consul 
serving  the  heavens.  Now  in  this  sdo] 
Clodius,  there  was  not  one  of  these  cc 
observed  :  the  college  of  priests  was  not  t 
as  consulted  ;  the  adopter  Fonteius  had  a  ^ 
children ;  was  s  man  obscure  and  nnknc 
full  twenty  years  old  when  Clodius  wits  thi 
and  a  senator  of  the  noblest  birth  in  Roi 
was  there  anything  meant  by  it,  bat  p 
evade  the  laws,  and  procure  the  tribunate  : 
affair  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Clodius  wa 
cipated,  or  set  free  again  by  his  new  fatl 
all  his  obligations^.  But  these  obstacles 
nothing  to  Cesar,  who  always  took  the 
way  to  what  he  aimed  at,  and  valued  neitb< 
nor  laws,  when  he  had  a  power  snfficieat 
trol  them. 

But  the  main  trial  of  strength  between 
consuls  was  about  the  promulgation  of  an 
law,  which  Cesar  had  prepared,  for  dist 
the  lands  of  Campania  to  twenty  thousa 
citizens,  who  had  each  three  children  o 
Bibulus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  oppo6< 
came  down  to  the  forum  full  of  coan 
resolution,  guarded  by  three  of  the  tribu 
the  whole  body  ot  the  senate  ;  and  as  oft  a 
attempted  to  recommend  it,  he  as  often  inU 
him,  and  loudly  remonstrated  against  it,  dc 
that  it  should  never  pass  in  his  year.  Froi 
they  soon  came  to  blows;  where  Bibn 
roughly  handled,  his  hacet  broken,  pots 
thrown  upon  his  head ;  his  three  tribunes  w 
and  the  whole  party  driven  out  of  the  fc 
Vatinius,  at  the  head  df  Caesar's  mob**.  W 
tumult  was  over,  and  the  forum  cleared 
adversaries,  Cesar  produced  Pompey  and 
into  the  rostra,  to  signify  their  opinion  of  tt 
the  people  ;  where  Pompey,  after  speaking 
in  praise  of  it,  declared  in  the  conclusion 
any  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose  it  v 
sword,  he  would  defend  it  with  his  shield, 
applauded  what  Pompey  said,  and  warmly 
the  acceptance  of  it ;  so  that  it  passed  u] 
spot  without  any  farther  contradiction*, 
was  in  the  country  during  this  contest,  but 
of  it  with  great  indignation  in  a  letter  to  j 
and  wonders  at  Pompey's  policy,  in  sup 
Cesar  in  an  act  so  odious,  of  alienating  i 
revenues  of  the  republic ;  and  says,  that  1 

l»  Comitiis  curiatia 

c  Quod  Jus  est  adoptionis.  Pontifloea?  Netn; 
adoptet,  qui  neque  procreare  liberos  Jam  possit 
potuerit,  ait  expertua.  Que  deniqne  oauaa  cuiqi 
tlonis,  que  ratio  generura  ac  dignitatis,  quse  sa 
qua^ri  a  pontificum  coUegio  aolet.  Quid  eat  homn 
adoptione  quKsittmi  ?  Adoptat  annoe  riglnti  natc 
minor,  aenatorem.  Liberorumne  cauaa?  at  p 
potest.  Habet  uxorem  :  auaoepit  etlam  Ubems.- 
omnL*(  notto  pontiflcum  cum  adoptarere  eeae  deb 
—Pro  Domo,  ad  PontJf.  IS. 

d  Idemque  tu— nomine  C.  Canaria,  elemoitissin 
optimi  viri,  scelere  vero  atque  audacia  tua.  M.  K 
foro,  curia,  templia,  locis  publlcis  omnibus  ex] 
incluaum  domi  continerea.— In  Vatin.9;  Dio,  zxx 
Suet  J.  CsM.  20 ;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

e  Dio,  ibid. 
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not  think  to  make  them  amends  by  his  rents  on 
moant  Libanns,  for  the  loss  of  those  which  he 
bad  taken  from  them  in  Campania  ^  The  senate 
and  all  the  magistrates  were  obliged,  by  a  special 
daue  of  this  law,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  observance 
of  it;  which  Cato  himself,  though  he  had  publicly 
dedaivd  that  he  would  never  do  it,  was  forced  at 
last  to  swallow  r 

Bibnlus  made  his  complaint  the  next  day  in  the 
eeaate,  of  the  violence  offered  to  his  person ;  but 
findiog  the  assembly  so  cold  and  intimidated,  that 
nobody  cared  to  enter  into  the  affair,  or  to  move 
anything  about  it,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  despair, 
with  1  resolution  to  shut  himself  up  for  the  remain- 
vag  eigbt  months  of  the  year,  and  to  act  no  more 
m  pablic  but  by  his  edicts^.  This  was  a  weak  step 
in  a  aii^trate  armed  with  sovereign  authority; 
for  though  it  had  one  effect,  which  he  proposed 
by  it,  of  turning  the  odium  of  the  city  upon  his  col- 
lofoe,  yet  it  had  another  that  overbalanced  it,  of 
ttreagtbening  the  hands  and  raising  the  spirits  of 
the  adverse  party,  by  leaving  the  field  wholly  clear 
to  them. 

^1  Caesar's  view  in  the  agrarian  law  was  to 
oblige  the  populace,  so  he  took  the  opportunity, 
vbidk  the  senate  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  of 
obliging  the  knights  too,  by  easing  them  of  the 
diadvantageous  contract,  which  they  had  long  in 
vaia  complained  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of 
what  they  had  stipulated  to  pay* ;  and  when  Cato 
still  opp<Med  it  with  his  usual  firmness,  he  ordered 
hifli  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison.  He  imagined, 
that  Cato  would  have  appealed  to  the  tribunes  ; 
but  feeing  him  go  akmg  patiently,  without  speaking 
a  word,  and  reflecting,  that  such  a  violence  would 
create  a  fresh  odium,  without  serving  any  pur« 
pose,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose 
and  release  him''.  He  next  procured  a  special 
law,  from  the  people,  for  the  ratification  of  all 
Pompey's  acts  in  Asia ;  and  in  the  struggle  about 
^,  so  terrified  and  humbled  Lucullus,  who  was  the 
chief  opposer,  that  he  brought  him  to  ask  pardon 
at  bb  fieet*. 

He  carried  it  still  with  great  outward  respect 
tDwvds  Cicero ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  again 
by  Balbns,  that  he  depended  on  his  assistance  in 
(he  ^rarian  Uw :  but  Cicero  contrived  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  in  his  villa  near  Antium,  where  he  had  placed 
his  chief  collection  of  books-  ;  amusing  himself 

'  CacQs  qnidem  noiter  jam  plane  quid  cogitet,  neado.— 
A^Att  fL]6. 

Qaid  4kca  ?  TecCifa]  te  nobis  in  monte  AntiUbano  oon- 
nii^aime,  a«ri  Cunpani  abatuliaaa^Ibid. 

^Dfe.xxxrm.  61. 

^  Ae  fatbtro  die  in  aenatn  conquesfcum,  nee  qnoquam 
^er«^  qui  super  tali  oonstematione  referre,  ant  cenaere 
*tt»a44  tudCTeC— In  earn  ooegit  d^perationem,  ut  quoad 
Jt'^ttiBU  aUxvt.  domo  abdittia  nihil  aUndqoam  per  edlcta 

^IMo^xxxTiiLea. 

^  PlBtweh.  in  Cca. 

'L  Ijjgtilto,  IRwriud  re«lp^t€iiti  tAntmn  calumniarum 
*■"■  ^Jectt,  ut  ad  g^oa  uJUTi  slbl  aocederet.^-Sneton. 
*.C*a|!(». 

•  Swa  aui  fdrtitFT  rfai«t*n(lum  mi  legi  Agrarie,  in  quo 
^«c^ariimdimfc«tJo.  ied  plens*  Ittudts:  aut  qoiesoendum, 
•**  *<Bi^  ^tf»4mi1c«  Rtque  ijv  In  iV>lnniom,  aut  Antium : 
^^^*"  wfjurandiim,  qtiM  a  tne  aiunt  Ceaarem  aic 

I       ^*^^**  '**'^  "w  drfeetn,  qDonim  babeo  Antil  feati- 


with  his  studies  and  his  children,  or  as  he  says 
jocosely,  in  counting  the  waves.  He  was  pro- 
jecting however  a  system  of  geography,  at  the 
request  of  Atticus,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  as  a 
subject  too  dry  and  jejune  to  admit  of  any  orna- 
ment i^  ;  and  being  desired  aluo  by  Atticus  to  send 
him  the  copies  of  two  orations  which  he  had 
lately  made,  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  torn  one 
of  them,  and  could  not  give  a  copy ;  and  did  not 
care  to  let  the  other  go  abroad,  for  the  praises 
which  it  bestowed  on  Pompey;  being  disposed 
rather  to  recant,  than  publish  them,  since  the 
adoption  of  Clodius^  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  too  splenetic  at  present  to  compose  anything 
but  invectives ;  of  which  kind  he  was  now  drawing 
up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he  calls  them,  or  a  secret 
history  of  the  times,  to  be  shown  to  none  but 
Atticus,  in  the  style  of  Theopompus,  the  most 
satirical  of  all  writers :  for  all  his  politics,  he  says, 
were  reduced  to  this  one  point,  of  hating  bad 
citisens,  and  pleasing  himself  with  writing  against 
them  :  and  since  he  was  driven  from  the  helm,  he 
had  nothing  to  wish,  but  to  see  the  wreck  from  the 
shore ;  or,  as  Sophocles  says'*, 

Under  the  shelter  of  a  good  warm  roof. 
With  mind  serenely  calm  and  prone  to  sleep. 
Hear  tho  loud  storm  and  beating  rain  without. 

Clodius,  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  his 
adoption,  began  without  loss  of  time  to  sue  for  the 
tribunate;  whilst  a  report  was  industriously  spread, 
which  amused  the  city  for  a  while,  of  a  breach 
between  him  and  Csesar.  He  declared  everywhere 
loudly,  that  his  chief  view  in  desiring  that  office 
was,  to  rescind  all  Caesar's  acts ;  and  Caesar,  on 
his  part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in  his 
adoption,  and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.  This 
was  eagerly  carried  to  Cicero  by  young  Curio,  who 
assured  him,  that  all  the  young  nobles  were  as 
much  incensed  against  their  proud  kings  as  he 
himself,  and  would  not  bear  them  much  longer ; 
and  that  Memmius  and  Metellus  Nepos  had  de- 
clared against  them  :  which  being  confirmed  also 
by  Atticus's  letters,  gave  no  small  comfort  to 
Cicero ;  all  whose  hopes  of  any  good  depended,  he 
says,  upon  their  quarrelling  among  themselves i. 


n  Etenim  ytvyptupucd,  que  conatituenun»  magnum 
opus  est,'-et  hercule  sunt  res  difficilea  ad  explicandum  et 
6fioti9f?s\  neo  tarn  possunt  ii¥Bripoypa/pfurBou,quam 
videbatur— Ad  Att.  ii.  6. 

o  Orationea  me  duaa  postulas,  qnamm  alteram  non 
libebat  mihi  scribere,  quia  absclderam  ;  alteram,  ne  lau- 
darem  enm,  quern  non  amabam. — Ibid.  7- 

Ut  sciat  hie  noster  nieroaoljmariaa,  tradnctor  ad  ple- 
bem,  quam  bonam  meia  patlssimia  orationibus  gratiam 
retulerit ;  quanun  expecta  divinam  aroAfFfltfS/ai^.— Ibid.  9. 

P  Itaque  ^^icSora,  ^uae  tibi  uni  legamua,  Theopompino 
genere,  aut  etiam  aaperiore  multo,  pangentur.  Neque  alind 
Jam  quioquam  woAirct^/ioi,  nisi  odiaaeimproboa.— Ihid.  6L 

Nunc  vero  cum  cogar  exire  de  navi,  non  abJecUa  sed 
reoeptia  gubemaculia,  cupio  istorum  nau£ragia  ex  terra 
intueri ;  cupio,  ut  ait  tuus  amicus  Bophocles, 

khM  itirh  ffr4yrf 

Kyai  iutodtty  ^€KdBos  fOSo6<rp  ^p9vi 

Ibid.  7. 

4  Soito  Curionon  adoleecentem  renisae  me  salutatum. 
Talde  c;}us  sermo  de  Public  cum  tuia  literla  oongruebat 
Ipae  vero  mirandum  in  modum  regea  odisee  superboa. 
Peraeque  narrabat  incenaam  eaae  juventutem,  neque  ferre 
h«o  poase.^Ibid.  8. 

Incurrit  in  me  Roma  venlena  Curio  mena^Publiua,  in* 
quit,  tribunatum  plebla  petit,   (^uid  aia  ?  et  inimiciseimus 
Q 
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The  pretended  ground  of  tbii  rupture,  as  it  U 
hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  Clodius'  slighting 
an  offer,  which  the  triumvirate  made  to  him,  of  an 
embassy  to  king  Tigranes  ;  for  being  weary  of  his 
insolence,  and  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  they 
had  contrived  this  employment  as  an  honourable 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him :  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  republic,  Clodius  knew  his  own 
importance  too  well,  to  quit  his  views  at  home,  by 
an  offer  of  so  little  advantage  abroad ;  and  was 
disgusted,  that  Cesar  had  not  named  him  among 
the  twenty  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the 
Campanian  lands ;  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from 
the  city  till  he  had  reaped  the  fruite  of  the  tri- 
bunate.  Cicero  mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticus, 
says,  **  I  am  much  delight^  with  what  yon  write 
about  Clodius :  try  all  means  to  search  into  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  send  or  bring  me  word,  whatever 
you  either  learn  or  suspect ;  and  especially,  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.  Before  I 
read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing,  that  he  would 
accept  it ;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a  battle  with 
him,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting ; 
but  I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it  all  the 
popularity  which  he  has  gained  by  going  over  to 
the  plebeians — What  then  did  you  mean  by  making 
yourself  a  plebeian  ?  Was  it  only  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Tigranes  ?  Do  not  the  kings  of  Armenia  use 
to  Uke  notice  of  patricians  ? — You  see  how  I  had 
been  preparing  myself  to  rally  the  embassy ;  which 
if  he  slights  after  all,  and  if  this,  as  you  say, 
disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law,  we 
shall  have  rare  sport.  But  to  say  the  truth,  Publius 
has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them  ;  since 
he,  who  was  lately  the  only  man  with  Cesar, 
cannot  now  find  a  place  among  the  twenty ;  and 
after  promising  one  embassy,  they  put  him  off 
with  another  ;  and  while  they  bestow  the  rich  ones 
upon  Drusus,  or  Vatinius,  reserve  this  barren  one 
for  him,  whose  tribunate  was  proposed  to  be  of 
such  use  to  them.  Warm  him,  I  beg  of  you,  on 
this  head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all  our  hopes  of 
safety  are  placed  on  their  falling  out  among  them- 
selves, of  which,  as  I  understand  from  Curio,  some 
symptoms  begin  already  to  appear'."  But  all 
this  noise  of  a  quarrel  was  found  at  last  to  be 
a  mere  artifice,  as  the  event  quickly  showed  :  or  if 
there  was  any  real  disgust  among  them,  it  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  to  give  the  better  colour  to 
a  report,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  upon 
Cicero,  and  draw  some  unwary  people  into  a  hasty 
declaration  of  themselves ;  and  above  all,  to  weaken 
the  obstruction  to  Clodius's  election  from  that 
quarter,  whence  it  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended. 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  after  an 
interview  with  Atticus,  who  went  abroad  at  the 
same  time  to  his  estate  in  Epirus :  he  resolved  to 
decline  all  public  business,  as  much  as  he  decently 
could,  and  to  give  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  bar,  and  to  the  defence  of  causes  ;  an  employ- 
ment always  popular,  which  made  many  friends, 
and  few  enemies,  so  that  he  was  still  much  fre- 
quented at  home,  and  honourably  attended  abroad, 
and  maintained  his  dignity,  he  says,  not  meanly, 

quidem  Csaaris,  et  ut  omnia,  inquft,  ista  rescindat.  Quid 
Caesar  ?  inquam.  Negat  te  qnicqiiam  de  illius  adopUone 
tultase.  Deinde  suum,  Meminii,  Metelli  Nepotis  ezpromp- 
sit  odium.  Complexus  juvenem  dimiid,  properaos  ad 
epiatoUw.— Ad  Att.  ii.  W. 
'  Ad  Att.  II.  7. 


considering  the  general  oppression  ;  nor  i 
considering  the  part  which  he  had  befo 
Among  the  other  causes  which  he  pl< 
summer,  he  twice  defended  A.  Thermus 
L.  Flaccus ;  men  of  pretorian  dignity, 
both  acquitted.  The  speeches  for  Tb 
lost ;  but  that  for  Flaccus  remains,  yet 
imperfect ;  in  which,  though  he  had  lat 
dear  for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely,  we 
ral  bold  reflections  on  the  wretched  sta 
jection  to  which  the  city  was  now  rednc 
This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  been 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  received  the 
the  senate  for  his  zisal  and  vigour  in  the 
Catiline's  accomplices  ;  but  was  now  ) 
P.  Lelius  of  rapine  and  oppression  in  b 
of  Asia,  which  was  allotted  to  him  fron 
torship.  The  defence  consiste  chiefly  i 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invai 
credit  of  the  Asiatic  witnesses.  Cicen 
**  That  the  judges,  who  had  known  an 
integrity  of  Flaccus's  life  through  a  sen 
employmente,  were  themselves  the  bes 
of  it,  and  could  not  want  to  learn  it  fr 
especially  from  Grecians  :  that  for  his  p 
always  been  particulariy  addicted  to  ti 
and  their  studies,  and  knew  many  n 
worthy  men  among  them :  that  he  all 
to  have  learning,  the  discipline  of  roar 
elegance  of  writing,  a  fluency  of  speakii 
acuteness  of  wit :  but  as  to  the  sancdty  < 
they  had  no  notion  of  it,  knew  nothii 
force  and  the  efficacy  of  it :  that  all  the 
in  giving  evidence  was,  not  how  to  prov 
to  express  what  they  said : — that  they 
peared  in  a  cause,  but  with  a  resolutioi 
nor  ever  considered  what  words  were  pr< 
oath,  but  what  were  proper  to  do  miscbi( 
it  for  the  last  disgrace,  to  be  baffled,  con 
outdone  in  swearing :  so  that  they  nevei 
best  and  worthiest  men  for  witnesses,  bo 
daring  and  loquacious  : — ^in  short,  that 
nation  looked  upon  an  oath  as  a  mere 
placed  all  their  credit,  livelihood,  and 
the  success  of  an  impudent  lie : — when 
Roman  witnesses,  who  were  produced  ag 
cus,  though  several  of  them  came  an^ 
and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet  one  coult 
observing,  with  what  caution  and  rel 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say  :  and  tl 
had  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet  coul 
for  their  scruples  : — that  a  Roman,  in 
testimony,  was  always  jealous  of  hirosel 
should  go  too  far  ;  weighed  all  bis  wordi 
afraid  to  let  anything  drop  from  him  t 
and  passionately  ;  or  to  say  a  syllable  m 
than   was  necessary*."     Then  after  sh 

"  Me  tueor,  ut  oppres&is  omnibus,  non  demii^ 
rebuB  gestis,  paruin  fortiter^ — ^Ad  Att.  ii.  18. 

t  Pro  Flaccn,  4.  A.  This  character  of  the 
Roman  witnesses  is  exactly  agreeable  to  whi 
though  himself  a  Grecian,  had  long  before  obs' 
tliose  who  managed  the  public  money  in  G  ret 
they  gave  ever  bo  many  bonds  and  sureties  for 
viour,  could  not  be  Induced  to  act  bone»tly, 
their  faith,  in  the  case  even  of  a  bingle  talen 
in  Rome,  out  of  pure  reverence  to  the  Mmctity 
they  were  never  known  to  violate  their  trut^t,  th 
management  of  the  greatest  sums.  [Polyb  I. 
This  was  certainly  true  of  the  old  republic :  b 
make  great  allowance  for  the  langtwge  of  the 
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loie,  bj  what  scandiloos  methods  tfaii  accasatioii 
ffu  procured  against  Flaocos,  and  after  exposing 
tbennity  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  him,  toge- 
tktf  with  the  profligate  characters  of  the  particular 
witaeutM ;  he  declares,  *'  that  ^e  true  and  genuine 
GrcUiu  were  all  on  Flaocus'  side,  with  public 
lEidiDOiiies  snd  decrees  in  his  faTOur. — Here,  says 
k,fon  flee  the  Athenians,  whence  humanity,  learn- 
m^,  religion,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rights  and 
hws  of  mankind,  are  thought  to  have  been  first 
jVDpigated ;  for  the  possession  of  whose  city,  the 
godi  themselves  are  said  to  have  contended  on  the 
aceomt  of  its  beauty ;  which  is  of  so  great  anti- 
^tj,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought  forth 
iU  own  citizens,  aziid  the  same  spot  to  have  been 
thdr  parent,  their  nurse,  and  their  country ;  and 
of  n  peat  anthority,  that  the  broken  and  shat- 
tered fimie  of  Greece  depends  now  singly  on  the 
eradit  of  this  city. — Here  also  are  the  Lacedemo- 
tiaat,  whose  tried  and  renowned  virtue  was  con- 
femed  not  only  by  nature,  but  by  discipline  ;  who 
>  done,  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  have  subsisted 
'  ibr  aiwre  seven  hundred  years,  vrithout  any  change 
'  in  their  laws  and  manners. — Nor  can  I  pass  over 
I  tbe  city  of  Marseilles,  which  knew  Flaccns  when 
6nt  a  Mldier,  and  afterwards  qusstor;  the  gravity 
of  whose  discipline,  1  think  preferable,  not  only  to 
Gfeece.  bat  to  all  other  cities ;  which,  though  se- 
pittcd  so  far  from  the  country,  the  customs,  and 
the  laognage  of  all  Grecians,  surrounded  by  the 
BsdoBs  of  Gaul,  and  washed  by  the  waves  of  bar- 
!  bran,  is  so  wisely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  an 
vistooacy,  that  it  is  easier  to  praise  their  constitu- 
tion, than  to  imitate  it*.*'  One  part  of  the  charge 
f^m  Flaccus  was,  for  prohibiting  the  Jews  to 
cury  ont  of  his  province  the  gold,  which  they 
Vied  to  collect  annually  through  the  empire  for  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  all  which  he  seized  and  re- 
butted to  the  treasury  at  Rome.  The  charge  itself 
Kcms  to  imply,  that  the  Jews  made  no  mean  figure 
^  tkis  time  in  the  empire  ;  and  Cicero's  answer, 
t^osgh  it  betrays  a  great  contempt  of  their  reli- 
fioa,  thnmgh  his  ignorance  of  it,  yet  shows,  that 
tWr  nambers  and  credit  were  very  considerable 
•Iv  in  Rome.  The  trial  was  held  near  the  Aure- 
lu  8t^,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  populace, 
cod  particularly  for  the  Jews,  who  used  it  probably 
■■  •  kind  of  exchange,  or  general  rendezvous  of 
*^conntrymen  :  Cicero  therefore  proceeds  to  say, 
**  It  was  for  this  reason,  Lslius,  and  for  the  sake 
^tUs  crime,  that  you  have  chosen  this  place  and 
•Q  tfcii  crowd  for  the  trial :  yon  know  what  a  nu- 
^cfwos  band  the  Jews  are  ;  what  concord  among 
^•dvea;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assem- 
w— I  win  speak  eolUy,  that  the  judges  only  may 
^me ;  for  there  are  people  ready  to  incite  them 
^^otsi  me  and  against  every  honest  man  ;  and  I 
'^M  not  willingly  lend  any  help  to  that  design — 
S^onrgoldtto&is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy, 
*^^  the  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to 
'"v^alem,  Flaocos,  by  a  public  edict,  prohibited 
*«  oporta^n  of  it  from  Asia :  and  where  is  there 
'■tt,  jidges,  who  does  not  truly  applaud  this 
^  The  senate,  on  several  different  occasions, 
^•ore  severely  in  nay  consulship,  condemned 
"^exportation  of  gold.  To  withstand  this  barba- 
,*ii^«yeritition  was  a  piece  therefore  of  laudable 

I  **^Qowo  applying  the  anme  fnC^jity  and  reigard  to 
I  ^^■ktiUiecliaractex'ofliiaowniimeab 


discipline  ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  the  republic,  to 
contemn  the  multitude  of  Jews,  who  are  so  tumul- 
tuous in  all  our  assemblies,  an  act  of  the  greatest 
gravity:  but  Pompey,  it  seems,  when  he  took 
Jerusalem,  meddled  with  nothing  in  that  temple  : 
in  which,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  acted 
prudently,  that  in  so  suspicious  and  ill-tongued  a 
people,  he  would  not  give  any  handle  for  calumny; 
for  I  can  never  believe,  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
Jews  and  enemies,  which  hindered  this  excellent 
general,  but  his  own  modesty."  Then  after  show- 
ing,  that  "  Flaccus  had  not  embezzled  or  seized 
the  gold  to  his  own  use,  but  transmitted  it  to  the 
public  treasury,"  he  observes,  that  it  was  not  there- 
fore for  the  saJce  of  the  crime,  but  to  raise  an  envy, 
that  this  fact  was  mentioned ;  and  that  the  accuser's 
speech  was  turned  from  the  judges,  and  addressed 
to  the  circle  around  them  :  •♦Every  city,"  says  he, 
**  Laelius,  has  its  religion  ;  we  have  ours  :  while 
Jerusalem  flourished,  and  Judea  was  at  peace  with 
us,  yet  their  religious  rites  were  held  inconsistent 
with  the  splendour  of  this  empire,  the  gravity  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our  ances- 
tors :  but  much  more  ought  they  to  beheld  so  now  ; 
since  they  have  let  us  see,  by  taking  arms,  what 
opinion  they  have  of  us ;  and  by  their  being  con- 
quered, how  dear  ^ey  are  to  the  gods^."  He  pro- 
ceeds in  the  last  place  to  show,  what  he  had 
initimated  in  the  beginning,  *'  that  the  real  aim  of 
this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  against  Catiline,  to  the  malice  and 
revenge  of  the  seditious  : "  and  puts  the  judges  in 
mind,  that  '*  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of 
all  honest  men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders : 
that  they  saw  in  what  an  unsettled  state  things 
were,  and  what  a  turn  their  aflairs  had  taken  :  that 
among  many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had  done, 
they  were  now  contriving,  that  by  the  votes  and 
decisions  of  the  judges  every  honest  man  might  be 
undone ;  thatthesejudges  indeed  had  given  many  lau- 
dable judgments  in  favour  of  the  republic  ;  many, 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  conspirators :  yet 
some  people  thought  the  republic  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently changed,  tiU  the  best  citizens  were  involved 
in  the  same  punishment  with  the  worst.  C. 
Antonius,"  says  he, "  is  already  oppressed  ;  let  it  be 
so  :  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him  :  yet  even 
he,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have 
been  condemned  by  you  :  upon  whose  condemna- 
tion a  sepulchre  was  dressed  up  to  Catiline,  and 
celebrated  vrith  a  feast  and  concourse  of  our  auda- 
cious and  domestic  enemies,  and  funeral  rites 
performed  to  him :  now  the  death  of  Lentulus  is  to 
be  revenged  on  Flaccus ;  and  what  more  agreeable 
sacrifice  can  you  offer  to  him,  than  by  Flaccus's 
blood  to  satiate  his  detestable  hatred  of  us  all  ?  Let 
us  then  appease  the  manes  of  Lentulus  ;  pay  the 
last  honours  toCetbegus ;  recall  the  banished ;  nay, 
let  me  also  be  punished  for  the  excess  of  my  love 
to  my  country  :  1  am  already  named  and  marked 
out  for  a  trial ;  have  crimes  forged  ;  dangers  pre- 
pared for  me ;  which  if  they  had  attempted  by  any 
other  method  ;  or  if,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
they  had  stirred  up  the  unwary  multitude  against 
me,  I  could  better  have  borne  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
endured,  that  they  should  think  to  drive  out  of  the 
city  the  authors,  the  leaders,  the  champions  of  our 
common  safety ;     by  the  help  of  senators  and 

▼  Pro  Flacoo.  28. 
G  s 
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The  pretended  groand  of  this  rupture,  as  it  is 
hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  Clodius'  slighting 
an  offer,  which  the  triumTirate  made  to  him,  of  an 
embassy  to  king  Tigranes  ;  for  being  weary  of  his 
insolence,  and  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  they 
had  contrived  this  employment  as  an  honourable 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him :  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  republic,  Clodius  knew  his  own 
importance  too  well,  to  quit  his  views  at  home,  by 
an  offer  of  so  little  advantage  abroad ;  and  was 
disgusted,  that  Cesar  had  not  named  him  among 
the  twenty  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the 
Campanian  lands ;  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from 
the  city  till  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  tri- 
bunate. Cicero  mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticus, 
says,  **  I  am  much  delight^  with  what  you  write 
about  Clodius :  try  all  means  to  search  into  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  send  or  bring  me  word,  whatever 
vou  either  learn  or  suspect ;  and  especially,  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.  Before  I 
read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing,  that  he  would 
accept  it;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a  battle  with 
him,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting ; 
but  I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it  all  the 
popularity  which  he  has  gained  by  going  over  to 
the  plebeians — What  then  did  you  mean  by  making 
yourself  a  plebeian  ?  Was  it  only  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Tigranes  ?  Do  not  the  kings  of  Armenia  use 
to  take  notice  of  patricians  ? — You  see  how  I  had 
been  preparing  myself  to  rally  the  embassy ;  which 
if  he  slights  after  all,  and  if  this,  as  you  say, 
disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law,  we 
shall  have  rare  sport.  But  to  say  the  truth,  Publius 
has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them  ;  since 
he,  who  was  lately  the  only  man  with  Cssar. 
cannot  now  find  a  place  among  the  twenty ;  acd 
after  promising  one  embassy,  they  put  him  off 
with  another  ;  and  while  they  bestow  the  rich  ones 
upon  Drusus,  or  Vatinius,  reserve  this  barren  one 
for  him,  whose  tribunate  was  proposed  to  be  of 
such  use  to  them.  Warm  him,  I  beg  of  you,  on 
this  head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all  our  hopes  of 
safety  are  placed  on  their  falling  out  among  them- 
selves, of  which,  as  I  understand  from  Curio,  some 
symptoms  begin  already  to  appear'."  But  all 
this  noise  of  a  quarrel  was  found  at  last  to  be 
a  mere  artifice,  as  the  event  quickly  showed  :  or  if 
there  was  any  real  disgust  among  them,  it  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  to  give  the  better  colour  to 
a  report,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  upon 
Cicero,  and  draw  some  unwary  people  into  a  hasty 
declaration  of  themselves ;  and  above  all,  to  weaken 
the  obstruction  to  Clodius's  election  from  that 
quarter,  whence  it  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended. 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  after  an 
interview  with  Atdcus,  who  went  abroad  at  the 
same  time  to  bis  estate  in  Epirus :  he  resolved  to 
decline  all  public  business,  as  mnch  as  he  decently 
could,  and  to  give  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  bar,  and  to  the  defence  of  causes  ;  an  employ- 
ment always  popular,  which  made  many  friends, 
and  few  enemies,  so  that  he  was  still  much  fre- 
quented at  home,  and  honourably  attended  abroad, 
and^  maintained  his  dignity,  he  says,  not  meanly, 

quidem  Cctaris,  ei  ut  omnia,  inquit,  Ista  reacindat.  Quid 
Cfleaar  ?  Inquara.  Kegat  ae  quicquam  de  illiiui  adoptiune 
tuliMe.  Deinde  suum,  Memmii,  Metelll  Nepotis  expromp- 
ait  odium.  Complexus  Juveoem  dimisi,  propenuu  ad 
eplrtolM.— Ad  Att.  il.  12. 
'  Ad  Att.  II.  7. 


considering  the  general  oppression ;  nor  yet 
considering  the  part  which  he  had  before 
Among  the  other  causes  which  he  plea^ 
summer,  he  twice  defended  A.  Therrous,  s 
L.  Flaccus  ;  men  of  pnetorian  dignity,  w; 
both  acquitted.  The  speeches  for  Then 
lost ;  but  that  for  Flaccus  remains,  yet  sc 
imperfect ;  in  which,  though  he  had  lately 
dear  for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely,  we  fi 
ral  bold  reflections  on  the  wretched  state 
jection  to  which  the  city  was  now  reduced. 
This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  been  pi 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  received  the  tl 
the  senate  for  his  zisal  and  vigour  in  the  m 
Catiline's  accomplices ;  but  was  now  ace 
P.  Leeliua  of  rapine  and  oppression  in  his 
of  Asia,  which  was  allotted  to  him  from  1 
torship.  The  defence  consists  chiefly  in 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invalid; 
credit  of  the  Asiatic  witnesses.  Cicero  c 
*'  That  the  judges,  who  had  known  and  i 
integrity  of  Flaccus's  life  through  a  series 
employments,  were  themselves  the  best  v 
of  it,  and  could  not  want  to  learn  it  fron 
especially  from  Grecians  :  that  for  his  par 
always  been  particularly  addicted  to  that 
and  their  studies,  and  knew  many  mo< 
worthy  men  among  them  :  that  be  allow 
to  have  learning,  the  discipline  of  many 
elegance  of  writing,  a  fluency  of  speaking, 
acuteness  of  wit :  but  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
they  had  no  notion  of  it,  knew  nothing 
force  and  the  efficacy  of  it :  that  all  their 
in  giving  evidence  was,  not  how  to  prove, 
to  express  what  they  said  : — that  they  n< 
peared  in  a  cause,  but  with  a  resolution  t 
nor  ever  considered  what  words  were  pro\y 
oath,  but  what  were  proper  to  do  mischief 
it  for  the  last  disgrace,  to  be  baffled,  confii 
outdone  in  swearing :  so  that  they  never  c 
best  and  worthiest  men  for  witnesses,  but  1 
daring  and  loquacious  : — ^in  short,  that  tb 
nation  looked  upon  an  oath  as  a  mere  j 
placed  all  their  credit,  livelihood,  and  pi 
the  success  of  an  impudent  lie : — whereai 
Roman  witnesses,  who  were  produced  agaii 
cus,  though  several  of  them  came  angry 
and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet  one  could  i 
observing,  with  what  caution  and  religi 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say  ;  and  thoi 
had  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet  could  i 
for  their  scruples  : — that  a  Roman,  in  gi 
testimony,  was  always  jealous  of  himselt, 
should  go  too  far ;  weighed  all  his  words, 
afraid  to  let  anything  drop  from  him  toe 
and  passionately  ;  or  to  say  a  syllable  mor 
than    was  necessary*."     Then  after  sho^ 

•  Me  tueor,  ut  opprewis  omnibus,  nondeini«»e  i 
rebus  gestis,  parum  fortiter.— Ad  Att  ii.  IH. 

*  Pro  FIftcoo,  4.  5.  This  cbaractor  of  the  G 
Roman  witnemes  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what 
though  himself  a  Grecian,  had  long  before  obsen 
those  who  managed  the  publio  money  In  Greece 
they  gave  ever  so  many  bonds  and  sureties  for  tl 
viour,  could  not  be  induced  to  act  honestly,  or 
their  faith,  in  the  case  even  of  a  single  talent : 
In  Rome,  out  of  pure  reverence  to  the  sanctity  ol 
they  were  never  known  to  violate  their  trust,  tlioi 
management  of  the  greatest  sums.  [P«>lyb  L  vi 
This  was  certainly  true  of  the  old  republic :  but 
make  great  allowance  for  the  language  of  the  H 
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Uar^  by  what  scandalous  methods  this  accotation 
was  procured  against  Flaocos,  and  after  exposing 
the  vanity  of  the  crimes  charged  npon  him,  toge- 
ther with  the  profligate  characters  of  the  particular 
witDessea ;  he  declares,  **  that  the  true  and  genuine 
Grectani  were  all  on  Flaccus'  side,  with  public 
testimotties  and  decrees  in  his  CiTOur. — Here,  says 
he,  you  see  Uie  Athenians,  whence  humanity,  learn- 
iag,  religion,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rights  and 
laws  of  mankind,  are  thought  to  haye  been  first 
propagated ;  for  the  possession  of  whose  city,  the 
gods  tbemaeWes  are  said  to  have  contended  on  the 
aeeount  of  its  beauty ;  which  is  of  so  great  anti- 
(|uity,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought  forth 
its  own  citizeni,  axid  the  same  spot  to  have  been 
their  parent,  their  nurse,  and  their  country ;  and 
of  so  great  anthorityy  that  the  broken  and  shat- 
tered fame  of  Greece  depends  now  singly  on  the 
eradit  of  this  city. — Here  also  are  the  Lacedemo- 
niaoa,  whose  tried  and  renowned  virtue  was  con- 
firmed not  only  by  nature,  but  by  discipline  ;  who 
■lone,  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  have  subsisted 
for  above  seven  hundred  years,  without  any  change 
m  their  laws  and  manners. — Nor  can  I  pass  over 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  which  knew  Flaccus  when 
first  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  questor;  the  gravity 
of  who»  discipline,  1  think  preferable,  not  only  to 
Greece,  but  to  all  other  cities ;  which,  though  se- 
parated so  far  from  the  coontry,  the  customs,  and 
the  language  of  all  Grecians,  surrounded  by  the 
aacioBs  of  Gaul,  and  washed  by  the  waves  of  bar- 
barism, is  so  wisely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  an 
aristocracy,  that  it  is  easier  to  praise  their  constitu- 
tion,  than  to  imitate  it*."  One  part  of  the  charge 
agiiast  Flaccus  was,  for  prohibiting  the  Jews  to 
carry  out  of  his  province  the  gold,  which  they 
used  to  collect  annually  through  the  empire  for  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  all  which  he  seized  and  re- 
mitted to  the  treasury  at  Rome.  The  charge  itself 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  Jews  made  no  mean  figure 
at  dns  time  in  (he  empire ;  and  Cicero's  answer, 
though  it  betrays  a  great  contempt  of  their  reli- 
gma,  duxmgh  his  ignorance  of  it,  yet  shows,  that 
their  numbers  and  credit  were  very  considerable 
afao  in  Rome.  The  trial  was  held  near  the  Aure- 
liu  steps,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  populace, 
and  particularly  for  the  Jews,  who  used  it  probably 
^  a  kind  of  exchange,  or  general  rendezvous  of 
Aareountrymen :  Cicero  therefore  proceeds  to  say, 
^^  It  was  for  this  reason,  Laelius,  and  for  the  sake 
af  fliii  crime,  that  you  have  chosen  this  place  and 
A  ^«s  crowd  for  ^e  trial :  you  know  what  a  nu- 
acrauB  band  the  Jews  are  ;  what  concord  among 
Ikemsdvea;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assem- 
IBm  I  win  apeak  sofUy,  that  the  judges  only  may 
Wtt  me ;  for  there  are  people  ready  to  incite  them 
t  me  and  against  every  honest  man  ;  and  I 

i  not  willingly  lend  any  help  to  that  design — 
fliaae  our  gold  then  is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy, 
1^  80  the  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to 
^ttttakffl,  Flaccus,  by  a  public  edict,  prohibited 
^  dpoTtation  of  it  from  Asia  :  and  where  is  there 
Wtea,  im<%es,  who  does  not  truly  applaud  this 
••?  The  senate,  on  several  different  occasions, 
Mttmore  severely  in  my  consulship,  condemned 

exportation  of  gold.  To  withsUnd  this  barba- 
^fcperstition  was  a  piece  therefore  of  laudable 

'Cleera  sppljing  the  nune  integrity  and  regard  to 
k  ti  tbe  diaraoter  of  bis  own  timesi 
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discipline  ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  the  republic,  to 
contemn  the  multitude  of  Jews,  who  are  so  tumul- 
tuous in  aU  our  assemblies,  an  act  of  the  greatest 
gravity:  but  Pompey,  it  seems,  when  he  took 
Jerusalem,  meddled  with  nothing  in  that  temple  : 
in  which,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  acted 
prudently,  that  in  so  suspicious  and  ill-tongued  a 
people,  he  would  not  give  any  handle  for  calumny; 
for  I  can  never  believe,  that  it  was  the  reb'gion  of 
Jews  and  enemies,  which  hindered  this  excellent 
general,  but  his  own  modesty."  Then  after  show- 
ing, that  "  Flaccus  had  not  embezzled  or  seized 
the  gold  to  his  own  use,  but  transmitted  it  to  the 
public  treasury,"  he  observes,  that  it  was  not  there- 
fore for  the  sake  of  the  crime,  but  to  raise  an  envy, 
that  this  fact  was  mentioned ;  and  that  the  accuser's 
speech  was  turned  from  the  judges,  and  addressed 
to  the  circle  around  them  :  **Every  city,*'  says  he, 
**  Lselius,  has  its  religion ;  we  have  ours :  while 
Jerusalem  flourished,  and  Judea  was  at  peace  with 
us,  yet  their  religious  rites  were  held  inconsistent 
with  the  splendour  of  this  empire,  the  gravity  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our  ances- 
tors :  but  much  more  ought  they  to  beheld  so  now ; 
since  they  have  let  us  see,  by  taking  arms,  what 
opinion  they  have  of  us ;  and  by  their  being  con- 
quered, how  dear  they  are  to  the  gods^"  He  pro- 
ceeds in  the  last  place  to  show,  what  he  had 
initimated  in  the  beginning,  **  that  the  real  aim  of 
this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  against  Catiline,  to  the  malice  and 
revenge  of  the  seditious  :  **  and  puts  the  jndges  in 
mind,  that  **  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of 
all  honest  men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders : 
that  they  saw  in  what  an  unsettled  state  things 
were,  and  what  a  turn  their  affairs  had  taken  :  that 
among  many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had  done, 
they  were  now  contriving,  that  by  the  votes  and 
decisions  of  the  judges  every  honest  man  might  be 
undone ;  that  thesejndges  indeed  had  given  many  lau- 
dable judgments  in  favour  of  the  republic  ;  many, 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  conspirators :  yet 
some  people  thought  the  republic  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently  changed,  till  the  best  citizens  were  involved 
in  the  same  punishment  with  the  worst.  C. 
Antonius,"  says  be,  **  is  already  oppressed ;  let  it  be 
so  :  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him  :  yet  even 
he,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have 
been  condemned  by  you  :  upon  whose  condemna* 
tion  a  sepulchre  was  dressed  up  to  Catiline,  and 
celebrated  with  a  feast  and  concourse  of  our  auda- 
cious and  domestic  enemies,  and  funeral  rites 
performed  to  him :  now  the  death  of  Lentulus  is  to 
be  revenged  on  Flaccus ;  and  what  more  agreeable 
sacrifice  can  you  offer  to  him,  than  by  Flaccus's 
blood  to  satiate  his  detestable  hatred  of  us  all  ?  Let 
us  then  appease  the  manes  of  Lentulus  ;  pay  the 
last  honours  to  Cethegus ;  recall  the  banished ;  nay, 
let  me  also  be  punished  for  the  excess  of  my  love 
to  my  country :  I  am  already  named  and  marked 
out  for  a  trial ;  have  crimes  forged  ;  dangers  pre- 
pared for  me ;  which  if  they  had  attempted  by  any 
other  method ;  or  if,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
they  had  stirred  up  the  unwary  multitude  against 
me,  1  could  better  have  borne  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
endured,  that  they  should  think  to  drive  out  of  the 
city  the  authors,  the  leaders,  the  champions  of  our 
common  safety ;     by  the  help  of  senators  and 


▼  Pro  Flaooo.  28. 
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knighttf  who,  with  one  mind  and  content,  assisted 
so  greatly  in  the  sane  canse.  They  know  the  mind 
and  inclination  of  the  Roman  people :  the  people 
themselres  take  all  possible  occasions  of  declaring 
it :  there  is  no  variety  in  their  sentiments,  or  their 
language.  If  any  one  therefore  call  me  thither,  I 
come  :  I  do  not  only  not  refuse,  but  require,  the 
Roman  people  for  my  judge :  let  force  only  be 
excluded  ;  let  swords  and  stones  be  removed  ;  let 
mercenaries  be  quiet  ;  let  slaves  be  silent ;  and 
when  I  come  to  be  heard  for  myself,  there  will  not 
be  a  man  so  unjust,  if  he  be  free  and  a  citizen,  who 
will  not  be  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  vote  me 
rewards  rather  than  punishment'."  He  concludes, 
by  applying  himself,  as  usual,  to  move  the  pity 
and  clemency  of  the  bench  towards  the  person  of 
the  criminal,  by  all  the  topics  proper  to  excite  com- 
passion :  "  the  merit  of  his  former  services ;  the 
lustre  of  his  family  ;  the  tears  of  his  children ;  the 
discouragement  of  the  honest ;  and  the  hurt  which 
the  republic  would  suffer  in  being  deprived,  at  such 
a  time,  of  such  a  citizen." 

Q.  Cicero,  who  succeeded  Flaccus  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Asia,  was  now  entering  into  the  third 
year  of  his  government,  when  Cicero  sent  him  a 
most  admirable  letter  of  advice  about  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  province;  fraught  with  such 
excellent  precepts  of  moderation,  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  laying  down  rules  of  governing,  so  truly 
calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  deserves 
a  place  in  the  closets  of  all  who  govern  ;  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  foreign  provinces  ;  who  by  their  distance 
from  any  immediate  control,  are  often  tempted,  by 
the  insolence  of  power,  to  acts  of  great  oppression. 

The  triumvirate  was  now  dreaded  and  detested 
by  all  ranks  of  men  :  and  Pompey,  as  the  first  of 
the  league,  had  the  first  share  of  the  public  hatred : 
**  so  that  these  affecters  of  popularity,  says  Cicero, 
*'  have  taught  even  modest  men  tohiss^."  Bibulus 
was  continually  teasing  them  by  his  edicts;  in 
which  he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their 
acts.  These  edicts  were  greedily  received  by  the 
city ;  all  people  got  copies  of  them ;  and  where- 
ever  they  were  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  pass  for  the  crowds  which  were  reading 
them*.  Bibulus  was  extolled  to  the  sides;  '*  though  I 
know  not  why,"  says  Cicero,  **  unless,  like  another 
Fabius,  he  is  thought  to  save  the  state  by  doing 
nothing :  for  what  is  all  his  greatness  of  mind,  but 
a  mere  testimony  of  his  sentiments,  without  any 
service  to  the  republic'  ? "  His  edicts  however  pro- 
voked Caesar  so  far,  that  he  attempted  to  excite  the 
mob  to  storm  his  house,  and  drag  him  out  by  force : 
and  Vatinius  actually  made  an  assault  upon  it, 

«  Pro  Flaooo,  38. 

T  Qui  fremitus  hominam  ?  qui  irati  anlml  ?  qoanto  in 
odio  noster  amicus  Magnus?— Ad  Att.  iL  13. 

Bcito  nihil  unquam  fulsse  tam  infaroo,  tarn  turpe,  tarn 
percque  omnibus  geneiibus,  ordlnlbus,  etatibus  offensum. 
quam  huno  ttatum.  qui  nunc  est :  magls  meh^rcule  quam 
vellem.nonmodoquamputaram.  Populares  isti  Jam  etiam 
modestoa  homines  sibllare  docuenmt. — Ibid.  19. 

*  Itaque  archllochla  in  Ilium  edlcta  Bibuli  populo  ita 
sunt  Jucunda,  ut  earn  locum,  ubi  proponuntur,  pre  multi- 
tudine  eorum  qui  legunt^translre  nequennt.— Ad  Att.  IL  21. 

•  Bibulus  in  c«elo  est ;  neo  quare,  solo.  Bed  ita  laudatur, 
quasi,  unus  homo  nobis  ounotando  restituit  rem.— Ibid.  19. 

Blbali  autem  ista  magnltudo  anfanl  In  ocnnitioram  dHa- 
tione,  quid  babet,  nisi  Ipdus  Judicium  sine  ulla  oorreotkme 
reipublicc— Ibid.  IS. 


though  without  success^.  But  while  all  tl 
disliked,  lamented,  and  talked  loudly  agaii 
proceedings ;  and  above  all,  young  Curio  at 
of  the  young  nobility  ;  **  yet  we  seek  no  r 
says  *'  Cicero,  through  a  persuasion,  that 
no  resisting,  but  to  our  destruction*^. 

The  inclinations  of  the  people  wen 
chiefly,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  theatres  an 
shows  ;  where,  when  Cssar  entered,  he 
ceived  only  with  a  dead  applause  ;t  but  whi 
Curio,  who  followed  him,  appeared,  he  was 
as  Pompey  used  to  be  in  the  height  of  hi 
And  in  the  ApoUinarian  plays,  Diphilns, 
gedian,  happening  to  have  some  passage 
part  which  were  thought  to  hit  the  chaj 
Pompey,  he  was  forced  to  repeat  them  a 
times : 

Thou  by  our  miseries  art  great 

The  time  will  come  when  thou  wilt  wretched 
that  greatneea 

If  neither  law  nor  custom  can  restrain  tbeo 

at  each  of  which  sentences,  the  whole  thea 
such  a  roaring  and  clapping,  that  they  coul 
be  quieted**.  Pompey  was  greatly  riiocke 
himself  fallen  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  the 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  glory, 
stranger  to  disgrace,  which  made  him  t 
impatient  under  so  mortifying  a  change  :  ' 
scarce  refrain  from  tears,"  says  Cicero, 
what  an  abject,  paltry  figure,  he  made  in  tl 
where  he  never  used  to  appear  but  with  i 
applause  and  admiration;  meanly  harangnin 
the  edicts  of  Bibulus,  and  displeasing  not 
audience,  but  himself:  a  spectacle  agre 
none  so  much  as  to  Crassus  ;  to  see  him 
low  from  such  a  height : — and  as  Apellei 
togenes  would  have  been  grieved  to  see 
their  capital  pieces  besmeared  vrith  dirt ; 
a  real  grief  to  me,  to  see  the  man,  wbc 
painted  with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  b 
a  sudden  so  deformed;  for  though  not 
think,  since  the  affair  of  Clodins,  Uiat  I 
reason  to  be  his  friend ;  yet  my  love  for 
BO  great,  that  no  injury  could  efface  it*." 
Cesar,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  re 

^  Putarat  Cvsar  orattone  sua  posse  Impelli  cc 
ut  iret  ad  Bibulum ;  multa  cum  seditiosiflsini 
▼ooem  exprimere  non  potuit— Ad  Att.  11.  21. 

Qui   ooDsulem  morti   objeoeris,   Inclosum 
eztrahere  ex  suls  tectls  conatus  sis. — In  Vatin.  9 

c  Nunc  quidem  novo  quodam  morbo  cirltas  m 
cum  omnes  ea,  qu«  sunt  acta,  improbent.  qu«i 
leant,  varietas  in  re  nulla  sit,  aperteque  loquantt 
Clare  gemant ;  tameo  medlcina  nulla  afTeratur,  n 
reeisti  sine  intemeckme  posse arbitramur.— Ad  A 

^  Diphilus tragcedus In  nostrum  PompeiumI 
inveotus  est :  Nottra  miteria  tu  tt  magnuM^  mOfl 
estdicere.  Tandem  viriutem  Mam  veniet  Umptu 
viter  gemes,  totius  theatrl  clamore  dixit,  Iteraqi 
Nam  et  ^usmodi  aunt  If  versus,  ut  in  tempus  i 
Pompeii  script!  eoe  videantur.  8i  ntqui  Ufi 
mores  eoffunt,  et  cetera  magno  cum  fniaxiiu  s 
dlcto  sunt.— Ibid.  19. 

Valerius  Maxlmus,  who  tells  the  same  story, 
Diphilui,  in  pronouncing  those  senUnets,  ttreUH^ 
hands  towards  Pompey  ^  to  point  him  out  to  th$ 
But  it  appears  from  Cicero's  account  of  it  In  tbj 
Attious,  that  Pompey  was  then  at  Capua ;  wba 
sent  an  express  to  him  in  all  haste  to  acquaint 
what  had  passed,  and  to  call  him  probably  to  BA 
Max.  vLS.  I 

«  Ut  ille  tum  hnmilis,  ut  demlssns  erat :  oi  \ 
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part  of  that  frmt  which  he  expected  from  their 
inioQ :  he  foresaw,  from  the  first,  that  the  odium 
of  it  would  fidl  upon  Pompey  ;  the  benefit  accrue 
to  himself' :  till  Pomper,  gpradually  sinking  under 
the  eoTj,  and  himself 'insensibly  rising  by  the 
power  of  it,  they  might  come  at  last  to  act  upon  a 
lerd :  or,  as  Rorus  states  the  seTeral  yiews  of  the 
three,  Ceesar  wanted  to  acquire;  Crassus  to  in- 
ereoc ;  Pompey  to  preserve  his  dignity'.  So  that 
Pbopey  in  reality  was  but  the  dupe  of  the  other 
two :  whereas  if  he  had  united  himself  with  Cicero, 
and  through  him  with  the  senate  ;  whither  his  own 
aod  his  country's  interest  called  him,  and  where, 
from  the  diiferent  talents  of  the  men,  there  could 
have  been  no  contrast  of  glory  or  power ;  he  must 

j  hare  preserred  through  life,  what  his  utmost  ambi- 
tioQ  teemed  to  aim  at,  the  character  not  only  of 
the  first,  but  of  the  best  citizen  in  Rome  :  but  by 
his  alliance  with  Caesar,  he  lent  his  authority  to 
the  nursmg  up  a  riTal,  who  gained  upon  him  duly 
io  credit,  and  grew  too  strong  for  nim  at  last  in 
power.  The  people's  disaffection  began  to  open 
hkejes,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his  error ;  which 
he  frankly  owned  to  Cicero,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  entering  into  measures  with  him  to  retriere  it^ 
He  taw  himself  on  the  brint  of  a  precipice,  where 
toproeeed  was  ruinous,  to  retreat  ignominious:  the 
hoMit  were  become  his  enemies,  and  the  factious 
had  aerer  been  his  friends :  but  though  it  waa  easy 
to  aee  his  mistake,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  remedy. 
Ckero  pressed  the  only  one  which  could  be  effec 
toal,  an  immediate  breach  with  Caesar ;  and  used 
all  argmncnts  to  bring  him  to  it ;   but  Caesar  was 

j  mm  sQccessfhl,  and  drew  Pompey  quite  away 
from  him' ;  and  having  got  possession,  entangled 
him  BO  fast,  that  he  could  never  disengage  himself 

j   tin  it  waa  too  late. 

But  to  give  a  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  draw  their  attention  at  least  another  way, 
Cesar  oontrired  to  amuse  the  city  with  the  disco, 
very  of  a  new  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey. 
Vettius,  who  in  Catiline's  affair  had  impeached 
Cenr,  and  smarted  severely  for  it,  was  now  in- 
itnictcd  how  to  make  amends  for  that  step,  by 
vaearing  a  plot  upon  the  opposite  party  ;  particu- 
lariy  upon  young  Curio,  the  briskest  opposer  of  the 
triumTirate.  For  this  purpose,  he  insinuated  him- 
idf  into  Curio's  acquaintance,  and  when  be  was 
jTowfl  ^uniliary  opened  to  him  a  resolution,  which 

rfti  BOO  Ua  aoUun  qui  aclerant,  displicebat.  O  speotaculum 
tal  Cmm  jocnndiim,  Ac. — Quanquam  nemo  putabat 
pnftar  Clodianain  ncifothun  me  illi  amlcimi  eaae  debere : 
tem  tntos  fnlt  amoor,  nt  exhanriri  nulla  poaset  ixOuria. 
-JU  AM.  IL  II. 

'Otmt  aaimadTcrtelMit  •»— loTidia  oommnnia  potentic  in 
CviTci^BU.  oonilnnaturum  Tires  Boas.— Yen.  Pat.  IL  44. 

>  Ac  iffitar  Canare  dignitatem  oomparare.  Cnueo  augere, 
f^opcio  rctlnete,  cnpieotibua,  omnibiiaqiie  pariter  poten- 
tlKcapMlB.  da  inradenda  repoblica  facile  oonvenit.— Plot. 

mi, 

*  Bed  quod  faede  aentias,  taidet  Ipaom  Pompeium,  vehe- 
»<B*eniaa  p<eaitet.  ^o—Ad  Att.  IL  28. 

f^iBBaD  igitar  iUud  te  noire  yoIo,  Sampaioeranam,  noa- 
lr«i  anienm,  Tebementer  sui  atataa  ponltere,  restitul- 
V*  ta  eosi  locum  oupere,  ex  quo  decidit,  doloremque 
^mi  laapwHie  nobia,  et  medfdnam  Interdum  aperte  quae> 
^;  qaam  «vo  poamm  loTeoire  nollanL^Ibid.  83. 

'  ^  M.  Bllmlo,  pnestantiaaimo  cive,  conaule,  nihil 
9«knafai,  quantum  laeere,  nitiqne  potui.  quin  Pom- 
ii^st  a  Cawiila  oonjunotione  aTocarem.  In  quo  Ccaar 
^Btiv  fait :  tpae  enfm  Pompdum  a  mea  fiamlUarltato 
•#ttxSt-PWL  iL  10. 


he  pretended  to  have  taken,  of  killing  Pompey,  in 
expectation  of  drawing  some  approbation  of  it  from 
him :  but  Curio  carried  the  story  to  his  fatheri 
who  gave  immediate  information  of  it  to  Pompey, 
and  so  the  matter,  being  made  public,  was  brought 
before  the  senate.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
Vettius,  who  had  laid  his  measures  so,  that  *'  he 
himself  should  have  been  seized  in  the  forum  with 
a  poniard,  and  his  slaves  taken  also  with  pon- 
iards ;  and  upon  his  examination,  was  to  have  made 
the  first  discovery  if  Curio  had  not  prevented  him. 
But  being  now  examined  before  the  senate,  he 
denied  at  first  his  having  any  such  discourse  with 
Curio  ;  but  presently  recanted,  and  offered  to  dis- 
cover what  he  knew,  upon  promise  of  pardon, 
which  was  readily  granted :  he  then  told  them, 
that  there  was  a  plot  formed  by  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  of  which  Curio  was  the  head  :  that  Paul- 
ina was  engaged  in  it  from  the  first,  with  Brutus 
also  and  Lentulus.  the  son  of  the  flamen,  with  the 
privity  of  his  father :  that  Septimius,  the  secretary 
of  Bibulus,  had  brought  him  a  dagger  from  Bibu- 
lus  himself. — This  was  thought  ridiculous,  that 
Vettius  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a  dagger, 
unless  the  consul  had  given  him  one. — Young 
Curio  was  called  in  to  answer  to  Vettius's  infor- 
mation, who  soon  confounded  him,  and  showed 
his  narrative  to  be  inconsistent  and  impossible : 
for  he  had  deposed,  that  the  young  nobles  had 
agreed  to  attack  Pompey  in  the  forum  on  the  day 
when  Gabinius  gave  his  show  of  gladiators,  and 
that  PauUus  was  to  be  the  leader  in  the  attack  ;  but 
it  appeared,  that  PauUus  was  in  Macedonia  at  that 
very  time. — ^The  senate  therefore  ordered  Vettius  to 
be  clapped  into  irons,  and  that  if  any  man  released 
him,  he  should  be  deemed  a  public  enemy." 

Caesar,  however,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop 
so  easily,  brought  him  out  again  the  next  day,  and 
produced  him  to  the  people  in  the  rostra ;  and  in 
that  place,  where  Bibulus,  though  consul,  durst 
not  venture  to  show  himself,  exhibited  this  wretch, 
as  his  puppet,  to  utter  whatever  he  should  think  fit 
to  inspire.  Vettius  impeached  several  here,  whom 
he  had  not  named  before  in  the  senate;  particularly 
LucuUus  and  Domitius :  he  did  not  name  Cicero, 
but  said,  that  a  certain  senator  of  great  eloquence, 
and  consular  rank,  and  a  neighbour  of  the  consul, 
had  told  him,  that  the  times  wanted  another  Brutus 
or  Ahala.  When  he  had  done,  and  was  going 
down,  being  called  back  again  and  whispered  by 
Vatinius,  and  then  asked  doud,  whether  he  could 
recollect  nothing  more,  he  farther  declared,  that 
Piso,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  and  M.  Laterensis,  were 
also  privy  to  the  design K  But  it  happened  in  this, 
as  it  commonly  does  in  all  plots  of  the  same  kind, 
that  the  too  great  eagerness  of  the  managers 
destroycMl  its  effect :  for,  by  the  extravagance  to 
which  it  was  pushed,  it  confuted  itself;  and  was 
entertained  with  so  general  a  contempt  by  all  orders, 
that  Caesar  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  strangling 
or  poisoning  Vettius  privately  in  prison,  and  giving 
it  out,  that  it  was  done  by  the  conspirators^. 

The  senate  had  still  one  expedient  in  reserve  for 
mortifying  Caesar,  by  throwing  some  contemptible 


k  Ad  Att.  U.  24 ;  In  Vatin.  U  ;  Sneton.  J.  Cee  20. 

1  Fregeriane  in  carcere  oerrioea  ipei  ilU  Yettio,  ne  quod 
indicium  cormpti  Judioii  extaret?— In  Vatin.  11 . 

Cwear— deq)OTana  tarn  prcoipitia  oonailii  eventom,  in- 
tercepiaae  veneno  indicem  credltur.— Sueton.  J.  Cca.  20  ; 
Pluttfch.  in  LucuU. 
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proTince  upon  him  at  thfi  ezpintioD  of  bis  oontiil- 
ihip  ;  u  the  care  of  the  wooda  or  the  roads  ;  or 
what  should  gite  him  at  least  no  power  to  molest 
them"*.  The  distribution  of  the  profinces  was, 
by  ancient  usa^e  and  eipress  law,  their  undoubted 
prerogatire ;  which  had  never  been  inraded  or 
attempted  by  the  people'*;  so  that  this  piece  of 
rerenge,  or  rather  self-defence,  seemed  to  be  clearly 
in  their  power ;  but  Cesar,  who  valued  no  law  or 
custom  which  did  not  serve  his  purposes,  without 
any  regard  to  the  senate,  applied  himself  to  his 
better  friends,  the  people ;  and  by  his  agent  Vati. 
nius  procured  from  them,  by  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the 
addition  of  lUyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of  the  senate, 
and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  old  constitution ; 
as  it  transferred  to  the  people  a  right  which  they 
had  never  exercised  or  pretended  to  before*^.  It 
convinced  the  senate,  however,  that  all  opposition 
was  vain  ;  so  that  when  Cesar  soon  after  declared 
a  desire  to  have  the  Transalpine  Gaul  added  to  his 
other  provinces,  they  decreed  it  to  him  readily 
themselves ;  to  prevent  his  recurring  a  second  time 
to  the  people,  and  establishing  a  precedent,  so 
fatal  to  their  authority  p. 

Clodins  began  now  to  threaten  Cicero  wiUi  all 
the  terrors  of  bis  tribunate ;  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  any  opposition :  and  in  proportion  as  the 
danger  approached,  Cicero's  apprehensions  were 
every  day  more  and  more  alarmed.  The  absence 
of  bis  friend  Atticus,  who  waa  lately  gone  to  Epirus, 
iras  an  additional  mortification  to  him :  for  Atticus, 
having  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the  Clodian 
fiimily,  might  have  been  of  service,  either  in  dis- 
suading Clodius  from  any  attempt,  or  in  fishing 
out  of  him  at  least  what  be  really  intended.  Cicero 
pressed  him  therefore,  in  every  letter,  to  come  back 
again  to  Rome:  "  If  you  love  me,  (says  be,)  as 
much  aa  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself 
ready  to  run  hither  as  soon  as  I  call :  though  I  am 
doing  and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save 
you  that  trouble <i. — My  wishes  and  my  affairs 
require  you:  I  shall  want  neither  counsel,  nor 
courage,  nor  forces,  if  I  see  you  here  at  the  time. 
I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Varro  :  Pompey 
talks  divinely'. — How  much  do  I  wish  that  you 
had  staid  at  Kome !  as  you  surely  would  have  done, 
if  you  had  imagined  bow  things  would  happen : 

«  Eandem  ob  caunm  opera  optimatibos  data  est.  ut 
prorinciv  futuris  consulibns  minimi  negotii,  id  est,  ^Iw 
oaUesque,  decemerentur.— Sueton.  J.  Ces.  19. 

"  Tu  provinoias  contulares,  qua*  C.  Chracchus,  qui  ontu 
maxime  popularis  fuit,  non  modo  non  abttnlit  ab  senatu : 
sed  etiam  ut  necesse  easet,  quotannis  oonstitui  per  aenatom 
decreta  lege  sanxit.— Pro  Domo,  9. 

o  Eripueras  fienatui  provinois  deoem^ide  potettatem ; 
imperatoris  deligendl  Judicium  ;  vrarii  dispensationem  ; 
qu«  Dunquam  sibi  populus  Romanus  appetivit,  qui  nun- 
qnam  h»c  a  summi  oonsUii  gubwnaUone  auferre  oonatus 
est.— In  Yatin.  15. 

P  Initio  quidem  Ckilliam  Cisalplnam,  a4Jecto  Dlyrico, 
lege  Vatinia  aooepit :  mox  per  wnatum  Comatam  quoque : 
▼eritia  Patribua,  ne  ti  ipsi  negaaaent,  populua  et  lianc  daret 
— Sueton.  J.  Caw.  23. 

4  Tn.  fti  me  amas  tantum,  quantum  profecto  amas,  expe- 
ditus  iacito  ut  aia;  ai  inclamaro,  at  aoourraa.  Sed  do 
operam,  et  dabo,  ne  ait  neoease.— Ad  Att.  iL  SO. 

**  Te  com  ego  deaidero,  turn  etiam  res  ad  tempus  illud 
vooat  Plorimum  oonailil,  animi,  pretddii  denique  mihi. 
ai  te  ad  tempua  videro,  acoeaacrit.  Varro  mihi  satisfacit, 
Pompeiua  loquitur  divinitua.— Ibid.  21. 


we  should  easily  have  managed  Clodius,  oi 
at  least  for  certain  what  he  meant  to  do. 
sent  he  flies  about ;  raves ;  knovrs  not  i 
would  be  at ;  threatens  many ;  and  will  1 
measures  perluips  at  last  from  chance.  V 
reflects,  in  what  a  general  odium  the  admini 
of  our  aflsirs  now  is,  he  seems  disposed  to  i 
attacks  upon  the  authors  of  it :  but  when 
siders  their  power,  and  their  armies,  he  fsl 
upon  me  ;  and  threatens  roe  both  vrith  viole 
a  triaL — Many  things  may  be  transacted 
friend  Varro,  which,  when  urged  also  I 
would  have  the  greater  weight ;  many  thin 
be  drawn  from  Clodius  himself;  many  dis< 
which  cannot  be  concealed  from  you ;  but  itii 
to  run  into  particulars,  when  I  want  yon 
things — the  whole  depends  on  your  oominj 
he  enters  into  his  magistracy*.  Wherefore 
finds  you  asleep,  awake  yourself ;  if  standi 
come  away ;  if  coming,  ran  ;  if  running,  fly ; 
credible,  what  a  stress  I  lay  on  your  counsel  > 
dence ;  but  above  all,  on  your  love  and  fidelit 
Cesar's  whole  aim  in  this  aflair  was  to 
Cioero*s  spirit,  and  distress  htm  so  far,  as 
him  to  a  dependence  upon  him  :  for  whi 
while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clodius 
sue  him,  he  was  proposing  expedients  to  Ci 
his  security :  he  offered  to  put  him  into  tl 
mission,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Cai 
with  which  twenty  of  the  principal  senate 
charged :  but  as  it  was  an  invitation  only  i 
place  of  one  deceased,  and  not  an  origina 
nation,  Cicero  did  not  think  it  for  his  di| 
accept  it ;  nor  cared  on  any  account  to  bea 
in  an  affair  so  odious* ;  he  then  offered,  in  t 
obliging  manner,  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieu 
in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  upon  him 
was  both  a  sure  and  honourable  way  of  s 
the  danger,  and  what  he  might  have  made 
so  far  only  as  it  served  his  purpose,  without 
rassing  himself  with  the  duty  of  it* :  yet 
after  some  hesitation,  declined  this  also, 
unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  safety 
man,  and  much  more  to  Cesar ;  being  desi 
possible,  to  defend  himself  by  his  own  stren 
he  could  easily  have  done,  if  the  triumvirat 
not  have  acted  against  him.  But  this  stif 
exasperated  Cesar,  that  he  resolved  imm 
to  assist  Clodius,  with  all  his  power,  to 
him ;  and  in  excuse  for  it  afterwards,  used  t 
the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  himself,  for  sligl 
obstinately  all  the  friendly  offers  which  he  i 
him  y,  Pompey  all  this  while,  to  prevent  bis 
ing  himself  perhaps  into  Cesar's  hands,  wa 
him  the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  b 

•  Ad  Att  IL  22. 

*  Quamobrem,  ai  dormia,  expergjscere ;  si  fti 
dere;Biingrederi8,curre;aicurris,advoU.  Credi 
est,  quantum  ego  in  oonailiis  et  prudentia  tna,  et  qt 
imum  est,  quantum  in  amore  et  fideponam. — Ad  A 

"  Cosconio  mortuo,  sum  in  cjua  locum  InvJtaiui 
vocari  in  locum  mortuL    Nihil  me  turpius  apnd 
fuiaaet:  nequevero  ad  istam  ipmmiff^>d\€ia»'V 
alieniua.   Sunt  enim  iUl  apud  bonoa  invidiosL— H 

'  A  CsMarevaldeliberallterinvitor  in  legations 
aibi  ut  sim  legatus.  Ilia  et  munitior  est.  et  non 
quo  minus  adsim,  cum  velim.^Ibid.  18. 

Ccaar  me  sibi  vult  esse  legatum.  Honeatior  hi 
natiopMioulL  Sed  ego  hoc  nunc  repudio.  Quidc 
Pugnare  malo  :  nihil  Uraen  certi.— ll»id.  19. 

7  Ac  aolet,  cum  se  purgat,  in  me  oonferre  onin 
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ukI  tows,  that  there  was  no  danger ;  and  that  he 
voold  fooner  be  killed  himself,  than  suffer  him  to 
be  hurt ;  that  both  Ciodins  and  his  brother  Appios 
bad  sdemnlj  promised  to  act  nothing  against  him, 
bnt  to  be  wholly  at  bis  disposal ;  and  if  they  did 
•ot  keep  their  word,  that  he  would  let  all  the  world 
see,  how  much  he  preferred  Cicero's  friendship  to 
all  his  other  engagements.  In  Cicero's  account  of 
this  to  Atdcus,  *'  Varro,  (says  he,)  gives  me  full 
satM&ction.  Pompey  lotes  me,  and  treats  me  with 
great  kindness.  Do  you  believe  him  ?  you'll  say. 
ifes,  I  do.  He  convinces  me,  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
^Yet  since  all  men  of  affairs^  in  their  historical 
reflections,  and  even  poets  too  in  their  verses, 
■dmooiah  us  always  to  be  upon  our  guard,  nor  to 
befieve  too  easily ;  I  comply  with  them  in  one 
thing ;  to  use  all  proper  caution,  as  far  as  I  am 
able ;  bat  for  the  other,  find  it  impossible  for  me 
not  to  believe  him*." 

But  whatever  really  passed  between  Clodius  and 
Pompey  ;  Cieero  perceiving,  that  Clodius  talked  in 
a  different  strain  to  everybody  else,  and  denounced 
nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
SQfpicioiis  of  Pompey;  and  prepared  to  defend 
himself  by  his  genuine  forces,  the  senate  and  the 
koigfats,  with  the  honest  of  all  ranks,  who  were 
ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance  from  all  parts  of 
Italy*.  This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when 
Clonus  entered  upon  the  tribunate  ;  where  hb  first 
act  wu,  to  put  the  same  affront  on  Bibulns,  which 
had  been  offered  before  to  Cicero,  on  laying  down 
that  office,  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the 
people,  but  only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 

4.  Metellus  Celer,  an  excellent  citizen  and 
patriot,  who,  from  his  consulship,  obtained  the 
government  of  GanU  to  which  Cssar  now  succeeded, 
died  taddmly  this  summer  at  Rome,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  health  and  flower  of  his  age,  not  without 
sasptrion  of  violenoe.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Clo- 
dias,  a  lewd,  intriguing  woman,  was  commonly 
ths^^t  to  have  poisoned  him,  as  well  to  revenge 
bis  opposition  to  all  the  attempts  of  her  brother, 
■•  to  gain  the  greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own 
sBovs*     Cicero  does  not  scruple  to  charge  her 

twm  tcfnponun  cnlpam :  ita  me  cibi  fuiaae  Inimicum,  ut 
at  hoaanm  qaidcm  a  ae  aocipere  vellem — Ad  Att  ix.  2. 

Utirn  earaemnt  tiupicione  oppretsi  CiceronU,  Ctema  et 
hmpeiaa.  Boo  libi  oontraxiMe  videbatur  Ctocro.  qnod 
iafler  xx.  vin»  diridflodu  agro  Campano  ease  noluiaset 
— V«U  P»t  U.  45. 

■  Pampoaa  oomia  poIUoeiar  et  C««ar :  quibus  ego  ita 
cv«4o.  ut  nihil  da  mea    oomparatione  diminuam.— Ad 

ti*mptia»  aniat  noa,  caroaque  habet  Credit?  inqoiea, 
Ciai»:  Prorav  mibi  persuadet.  Bed  quia,  ut  video,  prag- 
bominea  omniboa  hiatoricia  praeceptia,  veraibua 
aeavcre  Jabent«  et  vetant  credere ;  alterum  faolo.  ut 
;  altcran,  at  dob  credam,  faoere  non poaaum.  Clo* 
9  wdlii  denunolat  periculum :  Pompehia  alBrmat 
—  WW  puitiUum  ;a4iurat,  additetiam,  ■eprioaocciaum 
M  afr  a».  ifomm  mm  vtolatom  iri.— Ad  Att.  U.  Sa 

,»laae  aM  et  CHodiam  et  Appiom  deme:  haoo 
'■taanaBrvmret.  Ita  Utoram,  ut  omnea  intelligerent, 
W  aattqaiw  aaitcftia  nostra  fUiaae.  Ac  Ibid.  28. 
'  Ctodias  eat  fnlmieva  nobis.  Pompeiusounfirmat  eum 
Ml  Imttu  uMi  erne  contra  me.  Mibi  periculuanm  est  cre- 
^n^'  ad  reriHCeDdnm  me  paro.  Stadia  apero  me  aumma 
^Mhnni  onuiam  ordlmmi^— Ibid.  2L 

tt  diam  CladiQa  dixerit«  tota  Italia  ooncnrret :  ein  aa- 
^  n  aicrc  oeoautar.  omncN  sa  et  sooa  liberoa,  amlcoa, 
^f^m,  UEbertM,  aannoa,  pecuniae  deoique  suaa  poilioeo- 
tK--Ai<iaist.FnLt2. 


with  it  in  his  speech  for  Caelins,  where  he  gives  a 
moving  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom 
he  visited  in  his  last  moments ;  when  in  broken, 
faltering  accents  be  foretold  the  storm  which  was 
ready  to  break  both  upon  Cicero  and  the  republic; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  signified  it  to  be 
bis  only  concern  in  dying,  that  his  friend  and  his 
country  should  be  deprived  of  his  help  at  so  critical 
a  conjuncture^. 

By  Metellus's  death  a  place  became  vacant  in 
the  college  of  aagurs  :  and  though  Cicero  was  so 
shy  of  accepting  any  favour  from  the  triumvirate, 
yet  he  seems  inclined  to  have  accepted  this,  if  it 
had  been  offered  to  him,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus.  Tell  me,  says  he,  every  tittle  of  news 
that  is  stirring ;  and  since  Nepos  is  leaving  Rome, 
who  is  to  have  his  brother's  augurate :  it  is  the 
only  thing  with  which  they  could  tempt  me.  Ob. 
serve  my  weakness !  But  what  have  I  to  do  with 
such  things,  to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu,  and  turn 
myself  entirely  to  philosophy  ?  I  am  now  in 
earnest  to  do  it ;  and  wish  that  I  had  been  so  from 
the  beginning^.  But  his  inclination  to  the  augu* 
rate,  at  this  time,  was  nothing  else,  we  see,  but  a 
sudden  start  of  an  nnweighed  thought ;  no  sooner 
thrown  out,  than  retracted  ;  and  dropped  only  to 
Atticus,  to  whom  he  used  to  open  all  his  thoughts 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they  offered 
themselves  to  his  own  mind<* :  for  it  is  certain,  that 
he  might  have  had  this  very  augurate,  if  he  had 
thought  it  worth  asking  for ;  nay,  in  a  letter  to 
Cato,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  he 
says,  that  he  had  actually  slighted  it ;  which  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case* :  for  though  he  was 

l>  Cum  ille—tertio  die  post  quom  In  curia,  quam  in  ros- 
tria,  quam  in  republioa  flomiaaet,  int^rerrima  etate, 
optimo  babitn,  maximis  viribua,  eriperetur  bonis  omni- 
bus atque  universe  civitati. — Cum  me  intuena  flentem 
aignificabatinterruptia  atque  morientibua  vocibus,  quanta 
impenderet  procella  urbi,  quanta  tempestaa  civitati — at 
non  se  eraori,  quam  spollari  auo  prmddio  cum  patriam, 
turn  etfam  me  dolcret. — Ex  hac  igf  tur  dome  progrettsa  ilia 
mulier  de  venent  celeritate  dioere  audebf 1 9— Pro  Crilo,  24. 

c  Et  numquid  novi  omnino :  et  quoniam  Nepos  proficia- 
citur,  cuinam  auguratua  deferatur,  quo  quidem  uno  ego 
ab  istis  capi  poasum.  Vide  levitatem  roeam !  Bed  quid 
ego  hKO,  que  cupio  deponere,  et  toto  animo  atque  omnl 
cura  ^iXoao^T^  ?  8io,  inquam,  In  animo  est ;  veUem  ab 
iniUo— Ad  Att.  U.  ft. 

An  Ingenious  French  writer,  and  an  English  one  also 
not  lesa  ingenioua,  have  taken  occaaion  from  this  passage 
to  form  a  beavy  charge  agalnat  Cicero  both  in  hia  civil  and 
moral  character.  The  Frenchman  descants  with  great 
gravity  on  the/oU»le  inhuman  tuUvre^and  the  attonishing 
KeaknuM  nf  our  Orat4n',  in  suffering  a  thought  todrop/rom 
him,  ufhich  muit  for  ever  rutn  hit  credit  with  potterUp, 
and  dettroy  that  high  opinion  q/his  pirtue,  which  he  labourt 
everptehere  to  inculcate.  But  a  proper  attention  to  the 
general  ieaor  of  hia  conduct  would  eaally  have  convinced 
him  of  the  absurdity  of  ao  aevere  an  interpretation  ;  and 
the  fkcta  produced  In  thia  hiatory  abundantly  ahow,  that 
the  passage  itself  cannot  admit  any  other  anise  than  what 
I  have  given  to  it,  aa  it  ia  rendered  also  by  Mr.  Mongault, 
the  Judicioua  tranalator  of  the  Epistlea  to  Atticua,  vis. 
that  the  augurate  wot  the  onlp  bait  that  could  tempt  him  ; 
not  to  go  into  the  measurea  of  the  triumvirate,  for  that  waa 
never  in  hia  thoughta,  but  to  accept  anything  from  them, 
or  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged  to  them.— See  Hist,  de 
I'Bxil  de  Cio^ron,  p.  42 ;  Conaiderallona  on  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  27. 

*  Ego  tecum,  tanquam  raecum  loqoor.— Ad  Att.  viii.  14. 

«  Sacerdntlum  denique,  cum,  quemadmudum  te  exist!- 
mare  arbitror,  non  difficiUime  cnnsequi  possem,  non 
appetivi.— Idem  poat  injuriam  acceptanip— atudui  quam 
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within  twenty  miles  of  Rome,  jet  he  never  stirred 
from  his  retreat  to  solicit  or  offer  himself  for  it, 
which  he  most  necessarily  have  done,  if  he  had 
any  real  desire  to  obtain  it. 

Cicero's  fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering 
condition :  his  enemies  were  gaining  ground  upon 
him,  and  any  addition  of  help  from  the  new  magis- 
trates might  tarn  the  scale  to  his  ruin.  Catalosnsed 
to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  anything ; 
for  that  one  good  consul  was  sufficient  to  protect 
him ;  and  Rome  had  never  known  two  bad  ones  in 
office  together,  except  in  Cinna's  tyranny'.  But 
that  day  was  now  come ;  and  Rome  saw  in  this 
year,  what  it  had  never  seen  before  in  peaceful 
times  since  its  foundation,  two  profligate  men 
advanced  to  that  high  dignity. 

These  were  L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius ; 

the  one,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  the  other,  the 

creature  of  Pompey.      Before  their 

A.  uRB.  095.    entrance  into  office,  Cicero  had  con- 

*^co88  ceived  great  hopes  of  them,  and  not 

L.  cALPua-  without  reason ;  for,  by  the  marriage 
Nius  piao.  of  ^B  daughter,  he  was  allied  to  Piso ; 
A.  oABiirius.  who  continued  to  give  him  all  the 
marks  of  his  confidence,  and  had 
employed  him,  in  his  late  election,  to  preside  over 
the  votes  of  the  leading  century;  and  when  he 
entered  into  his  office,  on  the  first  of  January, 
asked  his  opinion  the  third  in  the  senate,  or  the 
next  after  Pompey  and  Crassus':  and  he  might 
flatter  himself  also,  probably,  that  on  account  of 
the  influence  which  they  were  under,  they  would 
not  be  very  forward  to  declare  themselves  against 
him^.  But  he  presentiy  found  himself  deceived : 
for  ClodiuB  had  already  secured  them  to  his  mea- 
sures, by  a  private  contract,  to  procure  for  them, 
by  a  grant  of  the  people,  two  of  the  best  govern- 
ments of  the  empire ;  for  Piso,  Macedonia,  with 
Greece  and  Thessaly ;  for  Gabinius,  Cilida :  and 
when  this  last  was  not  thought  good  enough,  and 
Gabinius  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  his  bargain, 
it  was  exchanged  soon  after  for  Syria,  with  a  power 
of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians'.  For  this  price 
they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  all  his  designs,  and 
particularly  in  the  oppression  of  Cicero ;  who,  on 


omatiaiiima  senatus  populique  Roman!  de  me  Judida  inter- 
cedere.  Itaquo  ct  augur  postea  fieri  volui,  quod  antea 
n^lexerun.— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  4. 

'  Audieram  ex  npientisaimo  homine,  Q.  Catulc,  non 
Bvpe  unum  consulem  Improbum,  duos  verononquam  post 
Romam  conditam,  exoepto  iUo  Cinnano  tempore,  f  uiase. 
Quare  meamcausam  semper  fore  firmiasimaro  dicere  sole- 
bat,dum  vel  unos  in  republioa  consul  ewet. — Post  Red.  in 
Ben.  4. 

ff  Consules  se  optfme  ostendnnt^Ad  Quint.  Fraf .  L  8. 

Tu  miserioors  me  afl&oem  tuum.  quern  tuis  comitlis  pre> 
rogativK  prlmum  custodem  prcfeceras;  quern  kalendis 
Januariis  tertio  loco  ^ententiam  n^aras,  oonstriotura  inimi- 
cis  reipublicsE;  tradidisti.— Post  Red.  in  Ben.  7  :  In  Pis.  5,  6. 

^  The  author  of  the  Exile  <if  Cicero,  to  aggravate  the  per- 
fidy of  Gabinius,  tells  us,  that  Cicero  had  defended  him  in 
a  capital  cause,  and  produces  a  fragment  of  the  oration : 
but  he  mistakes  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  that  defence  was 
not  made  till  several  years  after  this  consulship ;  as  wc 
shall  see  hereafter  in  its  proper  place.— Hist,  de  I'ExU  de 
Cic^ron,  p.  lis. 

*  Ff^us  fecerunt  cum  tribuno  plebls  palam,  ut  ab  eo 
proTinoias  acciperent,  qiias  vellent>-4d  autem  foedus  meo 
sanguine  ictum  sanciri  posse  dicebant.— Pro  Sext.  10. 

Cui  quidem  cum  Ciliciam  dedisses,  mutasti  pacUonem 
et  Gabinio,  pretlo  ampliflcato,  Byriam  nominatim  dedisti. 
—Pro  Domo,  9. 


that  account,  often  calls  tbeoa,  not  com 
brokers  of  provinces,  and  sellers  of  their  c 

They  were,  both  of  them,  equally  corrup 
morals,  yet  very  diffierent  in  their  temper 
had  been  accused  the  year  before,  by  P.  CI 
plundering  and  oppressing  the  allies:  i 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judge 
most  abject  manner,  and  in  the  naidst  of 
rain,  he  is  said  to  have  moved  the  compt 
the  bench,  who  thought  it  punishment  en 
a  man  of  his  birth,  to  be  reduced  to  the  i 
of  prostrating  himself  so  misermbly,  and 
deformed  and  besmeared  with  dirt*.  But 
it  was  Cesar's  authority  that  saved  him,  ai 
ciled  him  at  the  same  time  to  Clodius. 
outward  carriage  he  affected  the  mien  am 
a  philosopher,  and  his  aspect  greatly  coi 
to  give  him  the  credit  of  that  character 
severe  in  his  looks,  squalid  in  his  dress 
his  speech,  morose  in  his  mannem,  the  ver 
of  antiquity,  and  a  pattern  of  the  andent  i 
ambitious  to  be  thought  a  patriot,  and  a  r 
the  old  discipline.  But  this  garb  of  rig 
covered  a  most  lewd  and  vidoos  mind 
surrounded  always  with  Greeks,  to  imprint 
of  his  learning :  but  while  others  entertaii 
for  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge 
the  gratification  of  his  lusts,  aa  his  cc 
pimps,  or  his  drunken  companioos.  In  i 
was  a  dirty,  sottish,  stupid  Epicurean ;  w 
in  all  the  low  and  filthy  pleasures  of  life ;  t 
opinion  of  his  wisdom,  the  splendour  of  1 
family,  and  the  smoky  images  of  anceatoi 
he  resembled  in  nothing  but  his  comple 
commended  him  to  the  consulship  ;  whicfa 
the  genuine  temper  and  talents  of  the  mai 

His  colleague  Gabinius  was  no  hypocri 
professed  rake  from  the  beginning ;  gay, 
luxurious ;  always  curled  and  perfumed,  a 
in  a  perpetual  debauch  of  gaming,  wine,  and 
void  of  every  principle  of  virtue,  honour,  i 
bity ;  and  so  desperate  in  his  fortunes,  thr 
extravagance  of  his  pleasures,  that  he  had 
resource,  or  hopes  of  subsistence,  but  f 

^  Non  consules,  sed  mercatores  provinciarum, 
tores  vestrc  dignltotis.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  4. 

1  L.  Piao,  a  P.  Clodio  accuiatuA,  quod  graven  e1 
bOes  injurlas  sociis  intulisset,  baud  dubi«  ruin 
fortuito  auxilio  vttavit— quia  jam  satis  graves  ei 
sociis  dedisse  arbitrati  sunt  hue  deductom  necea 
abjicere  se  tam  suppliclter,  aut  attollere  tarn  d 
cogeretur.— VaL  Max.  viiL  I. 

«  Quam  teter  incedebat  ?  qnam  tmculentus  ?  < 
ribilis  aspectu  ?  Aliquem  te  ex  barbatis  ilUs,  c 
veteris  imperii,  imaginemantiquitatis,oolun}en  n 
dioeres  intueri.  Vestitus  asperc,  nostra  bac  pur 
beia,  et  pene  fusca.  CapUlo  ita  horrido,  nt— t 
gravitas  in  oculo,  tanta  contractto  fnmtis,  nt  il 
cilio  reipublioa,  tanquam  Atlante  cerium,  niti  y 
[Pro  Sext.  8.]  Quia  trtotem  sonper,  quia  taciturn 
subhorridum  atque  incultum  vid^MUit,  et  quod  e 
mine,  utingenerata  familic  frugalitas  videretttr ; 
— etenim  animus  ejus  vnltu,  flagitia  parietibus  t£ 
^audabat  homo  doctus  philosophos  neado  quo 
9.]  Jacebat  in  suo  Oreoorum  fcetore  et  vino— Oro 
quini  in  lectulis,  ssepe  plures.^-In  Pis.  10,  27* 

His  utitur  quasi  pnefectis  libidlnum  suaruin  * 
tates  omnea  vestigant  atque  odorantur :  hi  sunt  c 
instructoresque  convivii,  Ac.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  i 

Obrepisti  ad  bonores  errore  hominum,  oonunc 
fumosarum  imaginum,  quarum  simile  nihil  hA^ 
eolorem.^-In  Pis.  1. 
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ohmder  of  the  republic.     In  his  tribunate,  to  pay 
his  court  to  Pompeyt  he  exposed  to  the  mob  the 
fka  of  Lucullns's  house,  to  show  what  an  expen- 
anhbrie  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  Rome 
v»  buMng,  as  he  would  intimate,  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  treasury :  yet  this  Tain  man,  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  scarce  able  to  show  his  head,  found 
Beans,  from  the  perquisites  of  his  consulship,  to 
Mid  a  much  more  magnificent  palace  than  Lucnllus 
Ufflself  had  done".    No  wonder  then  that  two  such 
coBSuls,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  empire  itself  to  their 
huts  and  pleasures,  should  barter  away  the  safety 
and  fortnnes  of  a  priTate  senator,  whose  virtue  was 
a  standing  reproof  to  them,  and  whose  very  pre- 
sence ga?e  some  chedc  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
tbeir  rices. 
Clodias  baring  gained  the  consuls,  made  his 
j  next  attempt  upon  the  people,  by  obliging  them 
with  sereral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 
■dvaatage,  which  he  now  promulgated.    First,  that 
eoni  riwuld  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  citizens. 
Seosndly,  that  no  magistrates  should  take  the 
totpices,  or  obserre  the  heavens,  when  the  people 
were  actually   assembled    on    public    business. 
TUrdly,  that  the  old  companies  or  ft^temities  of 
tbs  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should 
te  rerived,  and  new  ones  instituted.     Fourthly,  to 
pleve  diose  also  of  higher  rank,  that  the  censors 
should  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or  inflict  any 
■sfk  of  infamy  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first 
<1>aly  accused  and  conricted  of  some  crime  by 
tlMir  joint  sentence  <*.  These  laws,  though  generally 
■pwable,  wCTe  highly  nnaeasonable ;  tending  to 
rekx  tbe  public  discipline,  at  a  time  when  it  wanted 
jM«  to  be  reinforced :  Cicero  took  them  all  to  be 
*»«|led  at  himself,  and  contrived  to  pave  the  way 
I  to  his  min ;  so  that  he  prorided  his  friend  L.  Nin- 
JM^  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  negative  upon 
«»5  especially  on  the  law  of  fraternities,  which, 
jodw  colour  of  incorporating  those  societies,  gave 
Cbdiiis  an  opportunity  of  gathering  an  army,  and 
ttfisting  into  his  senrice  all  the  scum  and  di^  of 
^aty».    Dion  Cassius  says,  that  Clodius,  fearing 
wthis  opposition  should  retard  the  effect  of  his 
w  projects,  persuaded  Cicero,  in  an  amicable 
™»racc,  to  withdraw  his  tribune,  and  give  no 
^iiupiioii  to  his  laws,  upon  a  promise  and  con- 
*»»•  that  he  would  not  make  any  attempt  against 
MB':  but  we  find  from  Cicero's  account,  that  it 
•"the  advice  of  his  friends,  which  induced  him 
J*»  Vo^  against  his  own  judgment ;  because  the 
»««  themselves  were  popular,  and  did  not  per- 
■JjUy  affect  him  :  though  he  blamed  himself  soon 
■"f^wds  for  his  indolence,  and  expostubted  with 
Atticas  for  advising  him  to  it;  when  he  felt  to  his 
g<  the  advantage  which  Clodius  had  gained  by  it^ 

J_^  "Wi»olisaffla«M,c«l«ml»tr»tapoma,  detpiclens 
•^■"►•teptomin— fefdllt  neminam — homioem  emersum 
■*«»  ex  iUntamU  tenebris  lustrorum  ac  stupruruin— vino, 
M>^  lenetdniJs,  adoItcriiMioe  cunfectuin.— Pro  Sext.  9. 

vtt  iile  fUfw,  beluatiM  tecum  simul  rdpublicc  aangui- 
^adcsluB  tameQcztmxit  viUam  inTascalano  viaoe- 
*«»w»ii.-4»r«  Domo,  47. 

'J**-  <*»»«•  to  Wmu.  4.  «t  notaa  AaoonIL— Dto,  L  xxxvlit 

^f^*««i».  om m  •otnm, que  aenatus aoatalcnt,  roaU- 
^^•4  InmnnamWlia  qucdam  nora  ex  omni  f«ce  urbis 
»  ^f'iao  coQdtata^In  Pi«n.  4. 
^w^l.xxxTiil.p.e7. 

^XaigoMp  tmea  paawis  mihl  penuaderi.  utile  nobta  mat 
^4t  enlkgii.  pctferTi.-Ad  Att.  iii.  15. 


For  the  true  design  of  all  these  laws  was,  to 
introduce  only  with  better  grace  the  grand  plot  of 
the  play,  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  was  now 
directly  attempted  by  a  special  law,  importing,  that 
whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire 
and  water*.    Though  Cicero  was  not  named,  yet 
he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was,  the 
putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death;  which, 
though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hear- 
ing and  debate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  of  the  people.    Cicero  finding 
himself  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal, 
changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  it  was  usual  in  the 
case  of  a  public  impeachment,  and  appeared  about 
the  streets  in  a  sordid  or  mourning  gown,  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  his  citizens  ;  whilst  Clodius,  at 
the  head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult 
him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his  cow- 
ardice and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  stones 
at  him^   But  Cicero  soon  gathered  friends  enough 
about  him  to  secure  him  from  such  insults :  '*  the 
whole  body  of  the  knights  and  the  young  nobility, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand",  with  young 
Crassns  at  their  head,  who  all  changed  their  habit, 
and  perpetually  attended  him  about  the  city,  to 
implore  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  people.** 
The  city  was  now  in  great  agitation,  and  every 
part  of  it  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The 
senate  met  in  tibe  temple  of  Concord,  while  Cicero*s 
friends  assembled  in  the  capitol ;  whence  all  the 
knights  and  the  young  nobles  went  in  their  habit 
of  mourning  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
consuls,  and  beg  their  interposition  in  Cicero's 
favour.     Piso  kept  his  house  that  day  on  purpose 
to  avoid  them ;  but  Gabinius  received  them  with 
intolerable  rudeness,   though    their  petition  was 
seconded  by  the  intreaties  and  tears  of  the  whole 
senate  :  he  treated  Cicero's  character  and  consul- 
ship with  the  utmost  derision,  and  repulsed  the 
whole  company  with  threats  and  insults  for  their 
fruitless  pains  to  support  a  sinking  cause.    This 
raised  great  indignation  in  the  assembly, — where 
the  tribune  Ninnius,  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  the  violence  of  the  consul,  made  a  motion,  that 
the  senate  also  should  change  their  habit  with  the 
rest  of  the  city ;  which  was  agreed  to  instantly 
by  a  unanimous  vote.     Gabinius,  enraged  at  this, 
flew  out  of  the  senate  into  the  forum,  where  he 
declared  to  the  people  from  the  rostra,  **that  men 
were  mistaken  to  imagine  that  the  senate  had  any 
power  in  the  republic;  that  the  knights  should  pay 
dear  for  that  day's  work,  when,  in  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, they  kept  guard  in  the  capitol  with  their 
drawn  swords  :  and  that  the  hour  was  now  come 
when  those,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  fear,  should 
revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies  :  and  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  he  said,  he  banished  L. 
Lamia,  a  Roman  knight,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  city,  for  his  distinguished  zeal  and  activity  in 
Cicero's  service* ;"   an  act  of  power  which  no 


*  Qui  cirem  Romanum  indemnatum  perimiaset,  ei  aqua 
et  igni  interdicerotur.^VelL  Pat  ii.  45. 

*■  Plutarch,  in  Cicero. 

«  Pro  mo  prsaente  aenatua,  homfnumque  viginti  milUa 
vestem  mutaverunt.^Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  3. 

>  liio  Bubito  cum  inoredibilis  in  CapitoUum  multitudo 
ex  tota  urbe,  onnotaque  Italia  oonveniaaet,  veatem  mutan- 
dam  omnea,  meque  etiam  omni  ratione,  privato  conailio. 
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coniul  before  him  had  erer  presumed  to  exert  oq 
any  citizen ;  which  wu  followed  presently  **  by  an 
edict  from  both  the  consulSf  forbidding  the  senate 
to  pot  their  late  Tote  in  execotion,  and  enjoining 
them  to  resume  their  ordinary  dress  i^.  And  where 
is  there,"  says  Cicero,  **  in  all  history,  a  more  illus- 
trious testimunj  to  the  honour  of  any  man  than 
that  all  the  honest  by  private  inclination,  and  the 
senate  by  a  public  decree,  should  change  their 
habit  for  the  sake  of  a  single  citizen*  ? " 

But  the  resolution  of  changing  his  gown  was  too 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate 
his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  per- 
sonally affected  by  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general 
and  seemingly  jast,  reaching  only  to  those  who  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally.  Whether  this 
was  his  case  or  not,  was  not  yet  the  point  in  issue, 
but  to  be  the  subject  of  another  trial ;  so  that  by 
making  himself  a  criminal  before  his  time,  he 
shortened  the  trouble  of  his  enemies,  discouraged 
his  firiends,  and  made  his  case  more  desperate  than 
he  needed  to  have  done  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken 
the  part  of  commending  or  slighting  the  law,  as 
being  wholly  unconcerned  in  it,  and  when  he  came 
to  be  actually  attacked  by  a  second  law,  and 
brought  to  a  trial  upon  it,  had  stood  resolutely 
upon  his  defence,  he  might  have  baffled  the  malice 
of  his  prosecutors.  He  was  sensible  of  his  error 
when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus, 
that  being  a  stander-by,  and  less  heated  in  the 
game  than  himself,  he  would  suffer  him  to  make 
such  blunders*. 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet  explicitly 
declared  himself,  so  Cicero,  accompanied  by  his 
son-in-law,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,  took  occa- 
sion to  make  him  a  visit,  in  hopes  to  move  him  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  They  went  to  him  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  found  him,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told 
the  senate,  **  coming  out  from  a  little  dirty  hovel, 
fresh  from  the  last  night's  debauch,  with  bis  slip- 

quoniam  publicis  ducibus  respublica  careret,  defendoidum 
putanint.  Erat  eodem  tempore  senatus  in  a?de  Concordls, 
~-cum  flens  universus  ordocincinnatum  consulem  orabat, 
nam  alter  lUe  horridus  et  severus  domi  se  oonftulto  tenebat 
Qua  turn  superbia  coenwn  iUud  ao  labesaroplissimi  ordlnia 
preces  et  dariasimorwn  civium  lacrymaH  repudiavit  ?  Me 
ipsum  ut  eontemsit  helluo  patrfe? — Yefttris  precibnt  a 
latrone  isto  repudiatis.  vir  incredibili  fide— L.  Ninnius  ad 
senatum  de  republica  retiUit.  Senatusque  frequens  vestem 
pro  mea  salute  mutandam  centtuft. — Exanimatus  evolat  e 
senatu^-advocatconcionem— errore  homines,  at  etiam  turn 
aenatum  aliquid  In  republica  poMe  arbitrarentur. — VeniMe 
terapus  lis,  qui  in  timore  fuiasent,  ulciscendi  se.— L.  La- 
mlam— in  ooncione  rel^^arit,  edixitque  ut  ab  urbe  abeaset 
milliapaflBUumducentaH!ProSext.n,  12, 13;  it  Post  Red. 
in  Sen.  ft  ]  Quod  ante  id  tempos  civi  Romano  oontigit  ne- 
mini.— Bp.  Fam.  xi.  16. 

7  Cum  subito  edicunt  duo  oonsules,  ot  ad  suom  vestitom 
■enatores  redirent>— Ep.  Fam.  xi.  14. 

*  Quid  enim  quisquam  potest  ex  omni  memoria  tumere 
illusUlus,  quam  pro  uno  cive  et  bonos  omnes  privato  con- 
sensu, et  universum  aenatum  publioo  consilio  motaase 
vestem  ?— Ibid.  12. 

*  Nam  prior  lex  nos  nihil  ledebat :  quam  si,  ot  est  pro- 
mulgata,  laudare  voluiasemus,  aut,  ut  exni  negllgenda, 
negligere,  nocere  omnlno  nobis  non  potuisset  Hio  mihi 
primum  meum  ctrntdlium  defuit ;  sed  etiam  obfoit.  Ceci. 
ci6ci,  inquam,  fUfmus  in  vestitu  mutando,  in  populo 
rogando.  Quod,  nisi  nominatim  mecum  agi  coeptum  esset, 
pemioiosum  fuit.— Me.  meos  meis  tradidi  inlmicis,  1n- 
spectante  et  tacente  te;  qui.  si  non  pltis  ingenio  valebos 
quam  ego,  ccrte  timebaa  minua.»Ad  Att.  iiL  15. 


pers  on,  his  head  muffled,  and  hia  breath  sc 
of  wine,  that  they  could  hardly  beair  the  s 
it :  he  excused  his  dress,  and  smell  of  wine 
account  of  his  ill  health,  for  which  be  was 
he  said,  to  take  some  vinous  medicines  ; 
kept  them  standing  all  the  while  in  that  filtb 
till  they  had  finished  their  business."  As 
Cicero  entered  into  the  affair,  he  frankly  to 
that  **  Gabinius  was  so  miserably  poor  as  n 
able  to  show  his  head,  and  most  be  ntterl] 
if  he  could  not  procure  some  rich  provinc 
he  had  hopes  of  one  from  Clodins,  but  dt 
of  anything  from  the  senate  ;  that  for  his  o 
it  was  his  business  to  humour  him  on  this  o 
aa  Cicero  had  humoured  his  colleague  in  1 
sulship  ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
the  help  of  the  consuls,  since  it  was  ever 
duty  to  look  to  himself*;"  which  was 
they  could  get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  the  while,  was  not  idle,  but 
on  his  law  with  great  vigoor;  and  call 
people  into  the  Flaroinian  circus,  summoned 
also  the  young  nobles  and  the  knights  wl 
so  bosy  in  Cicero's  cause,  to  give  an  ace 
their  conduct  to  that  assembly :  but  as  i 
they  appeared,  he  ordered  his  slaves  an 
cenaries  to  fall  upon  them  with  drawn  swo 
volleys  of  stones  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  1 
sius  was  almost  killed,  and  Vibienus,  \ 
senator,  so  desperately  hart,  that  he  died  so* 
of  his  wounds*.  Here  he  produced  the  t\ 
suls,  to  deliver  their  sentiments  to  the  pec 
the  merit  of  Cicero*s  consulship ;  when  G 
declared,  with  great  gravity,  that  he  utte; 
demned  the  patting  citizens  to  death  wii 
trial.  Piso  only  said,  that  he  had  sdways  1 
the  merciful  side,  and  had  a  great  aver 
cruelty**.  The  reason  of  holding  this  assei 
the  FUminian  circus,  without  the  gates  of 
was  to  give  Cesar  an  opportunity  of  assis 
it,  who,  being  now  invested  with  a  militar 
mand,  could  not  appear  within  the  walls, 
therefore,  being  called  upon,  after  the  cod 
deliver  his  mind  on  the  same  question,  dc 
that  **  the  proceedings  against  Lentulus  a 
rest  were  irregular  and  illegal ;  but  that  be 
not  approve  the  design  of  punishing  anyb 
them ;  that  all  the  world  knew  his  sense 
matter,  and  that  he  had  given  his  vote  i 
taking  away  their  lives,  yet  he  did  not  t1 
right  to  propound  a  law  at  this  time  aboot 
that  were  so  long  past*."    This  answer  was 

*>  Egere — Gabinlura ;  sine  provincia  stare  non 
spem  habere  a  tribuno  plebis— a  senato  quidem  des] 
hujus  te  cupiditati  obsequi,  sicut  ego  feciMiem  in 
meo :  nihil  esse  quod  praraidium  oonsulum  impic 
sibi  quemque  consulere  oportere,  Ac. — In  PIson.  6, 

c  Qui  adesse  nobilissimos  adoIeiKentes.  boneel 
equitesRomanosdeprecatoresmesp  ealutisjunerit ; 
operarum  suarum  gladlis  et  lapidibus  objeceri 
Bext  12. 

Yidl  huno  ipsum  Hortenslum,  Inmen  et  oman 
reipubllcc  pcne  interfioi  senrorum  manu— qua  in  t 
Tibienua,  senator,  vir  optlmus,  cum  hoc  cum  esa 
itaest  mulotatus,  ut  vitam  amiaerit.— Pro  Mil.  H. 

'^  Pressa  voce  et  temulenta.  quod  in  cives  tnde 
esset  animadversum,  id  sibi  dixit  gravis  auctor  vel 
tiasime  displioerc  — Post  Red.  in  Ben.  6. 

Cum  esses  intermgatus  quid  sentires  de  consnUt 
respondcs,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere.  [in  Pis. 
semper  miscricordem  fufsae.— Post  Red.  in  Bea.  7. 

«  Dio.  L  xxxviii.  p.  69. 
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and  agreeable  to  the  part  which  he  was  then  acting ; 
I  for  while  it  confirmed  the  foundation  of  Clodios's 
,  law,  it  carried  a  show  of  moderation  towards 
CkerOf  or»  as  an  ingemons  writer  expresses  it,  left 
appearances  only  to  the  one,  but  did  real  service 
to  the  other'. 

In  this  same  assemblj,  Clodios  got  a  new  law 
fikewise  enacted,  that  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  republic,  riz.  the  repeal  of 
the  j£liaa  and  Fusian  laws,  bj  which  the  people 
were  left  at  Uberty  to  transact  all  public  business, 
erea  on  the  days  called  fiisti,  without  being  liable 
to  be  obstructed  by  the  magistrates  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever'.  The  two  laws,  now  repeftied,  hsd 
been  in  force  about  a  hundred  years'^ ;  and  made 
it  aolswfal  to  act  anything  with  the  people,  while 
the  augurs  or  consuls  were  observing  the  heavens 
and  taking  the  auspices.  This  wise  constitution 
was  the  main  support  of  the  aristocratical  interest, 
aod  a  perpetual  curb  to  the  petulance  of  factious 
tribunes,  whose  chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief 
lay  ia  their  power  of  obtruding  dangerous  laws 
Qpon  the  city,  by  their  credit  with  the  populace. 
Cicero  therefore  frequently  i  laments  the  loss  of 
tiKse  two  Laws,  as  fatal  to  the  republic ;  he  calls 
them  **  the  most  sacred  and  salutary  laws  of  the 
st^  the  fences  of  thdr  civil  peace  and  quiet,  the 
very  walla  and  bulwarks  of  the  republic,  which  had 
held  out  against  the  fierceness  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
aadacMMianess  of  Satuminus,  the  mobs  of  Drusus, 
the  bbodshed  of  Cinna,  the  arms  of  SyUa' ;"  to  be 
aboiyied  at  last  by  the  violence  of  this  worthless 
tnbunt. 

Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  been  giving  Cicero 
the  ttn»Dge8t  assnrances  of  his  friendship,  and  been 
fieqoent  and  open  in  his  visits  to  him,  began  now, 
s  the  plot  ripened  towards  a  crisis,  to  grow  cool 
aad  reserved ;  while  the  Clodian  fiiiction,  fearing 
ktt  he  might  be  induced  at  last  to  protect  him, 
were  employiog  all  their  arts  **  to  infuse  jealousies 
and  supicions  into  him  of  a  design  against  him 
dam  Cieero.  They  posted  some  of  dieir  confidants 
at  Gcuo'i  house,  to  watch  his  coming  thither, 
•ad  to  admonish  him,  by  whispers  and  billets  put 
iaio  has  hands,  to  be  cautious  of  venturing  himself 
there,  and  to  take  better  care  of  his  life ;  which 
was  inculcated  to  him  likewise  so  strongly  at  home 
bf  perp^nai  letters  and  messages  from  pretended 
iHeods,  that  he  thought  fit  to  withdraw  himself 

*  Ezfl  de  Cic^nai,  p.  133. 

r  Ifldon  cnnaoUlnis  Bedentibna  atque  fnq>ectantibas  lata 
^  eat,  ae  aiMpida  Tkl«rent.  ne  quia  obnunciaret,  ne  quia 
bgi  lafeereedcret ;  nt  omniboa  foatis  diebos  legem  ferre 
Beeret :  ot  lex  ^lia.  lex  Fuata  ne  vsleret.  Qua  una  roga- 
^j»  ^oSb  naa  IntdUigat,  uhiveraam  rempubUcam  esae 
^e^taa  ?  CPro  Best.  15.]  Btutallt  duas  leges.  jEliam  et 
ya<aiu,  maxime  re^blics  talutarea.— De  Haruq>.  Reap. 
9. 

Tbe  4its/iuti  were  the  daya  on  wbich  the  courts  of  law 
*we  open,  and  the  prvtors  aat  to  hear  causes,  which  were 
awtod  for  that  purpose  in  the  calendars :  but  before  this 
0»iiam  lam  ft  was  not  allowed  to  transact  any  business 
ByoB  tl»m  with  the  people. 
I  ^  Cwtum  ptope  annoa  legon  JSliam  et  Fuaiam  tenue- 
nmm.    la  Piaon.  5. 

*  Hihirti  sanrHHstmas  leges,  iElIam  et  Fueiam,  quae  in 
*^'wfciiiein  fencitate,  et  in  audacia  Satumini ;  et  in  ool- 
b^BBw  UnuA.  et  in  cmore  Cinnano,  atiam  inter  Syllana 
■aa  vfaunmt,  solus  ooooalcaris  ac  piro  nihllo  putaria.  [In 
^«>^  9.3  Prgpagnacnla  murique  tranquillitatis  et  otiL 


from  the  city,  to  his  house  on  the  Alban  hill'*." 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  could  entertain  any 
real  apprehension  of  Cicero ;  both  Cicero's  cha- 
racter and  his  own  make  that  incredible  :  but  if  he 
had  conceived  any,  it  was  not,  as  Cicero  says, 
against  him,  but  against  the  common  enemies  of 
them  both,  lest  they  might  possibly  attempt  some- 
what in  Cicero's  name,  and,  by  the  opportunity  of 
charging  it  upon  Cicero,  hope  to  get  rid  of  them 
both  at  the  same  time.  But  the  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  being  obliged,  by  his  engage- 
ments with  Caesar,  to  desert  Cicero,  and  suffer  him 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  city,  he  was  willing  to 
humour  these  insinuations,  as  giving  the  most 
plausible  pretext  of  excusing  his  perfidy. 

But  Cicero  had  still  with  him  not  only  all  the 
best,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  de- 
termined to  run  all  hazards,  and  expose  their  lives 
for  his  safety* ;  and  was  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  strength  of  Clodius  and  the  consuls,  if  the 
triumvirate  only  would  stand  neuter.  Before  things 
came  therefore  to  extremity,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  press  Pompey  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
know  for  certain  what  he  had  to  expect  from  him : 
some  of  his  chief  friends  undertook  this  task ; 
LucuUus,  Torquatus,  Lentulus,  Sec.,  who,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  citizens,  went  to  find  him 
at  his  Alban  villa,  and  to  intercede  with  him  not 
to  desert  the  fortunes  of  his  old  friend.  He  re- 
ceived them  civilly,  though  coldly ;  referring  them 
wholly  to  the  consuls,  and  declaring,  **  that  he, 
being  only  a  private  man,  could  not  pretend  to 
take  the  field  against  an  armed  tribune,  without  a 
public  authoritjT ;  but  if  the  consuls,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  would  enter  into  the  affair,  he  would 
presently  arm  himself  in  their  defence™."  With 
this  answer  they  addressed  themselves  again  to  the 
consuls  ;  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
Gabinius  treated  them  rudely;  but  Piso  calmly 
told  them,  that  he  was  not  so  stout  a  consul  aa 
Torquatus  and  Cicero  had  been ;  that  there  was  no 
need  of  arms,  or  fighting ;  that  Cicero  might  save 
the  republic  a  second  time,  if  be  pleased,  by  with- 
drawing himself,  for  if  he  staid  it  would  cost  an 
infinite  quantity  of  civil  blood ;  and  in  short,  that 
neither  he,  nor  his  colleague,  nor  his  son  in-law 
Caesar,  would  relinquish  the  party  of  the  tribune**. 

^  Cum  iidem  ilium,  ut  me  metueret,  me  cavcret,  monu- 
erunt;  iidem  me,  mihi  ilium  unl  esse  inimioissimum, 
dSoerent — Pro  Domo,  11. 

Qnem— domi  mem  oerti  homines  ad  earn  rem  compositi 
monuerunt,  ut  esset  cautior :  eJuaQue  vitae  a  me  insidias 
apud  me  domi  positas  esse  dlzerunt :  atque  hano  ei  su^i- 
oicniem  alii  Uteris  mittendis,  alii  nunciis.  alii  coram  ipri 
excitaverunt,  ut  ille.  cum  a  me  certe  nihil  tlmeret,  ab 
illis.  ne  quid  meo  nomine  molirentur,  cavendum  putaret. 
—Pro  Sext  IQ. 

1  Si  ego  in  causa  tam  bona,  tanto  studio  senatus.  con- 
sensu tarn  incredibili  bonorum  omnium,  tarn  parato,  tota 
denique  Italia  ad  omnem  contcntionemexpedita. — Ibid.  16. 
■  Nonne  ad  te  L.  Lentulus,  L.  Torquatus,  M.  LucuUus 
venit  ?  Qui  omnes  ad  eum,  multiqua  mortales  oratum  in 
Albuium  obsecratumque  renerant,  nemeas  fortunas  dese- 
reret,  cum  reipublicae  fortunis  conjunctas. — Se  contra ar- 
matum  tribunum  plebis  sine  consUio  publico  deoertara 
I  noUe:  oonsulibus  ex  senatus  consul  to  rempubUcam  defen- 

dentibus,  se  arroa  sumpturum. — In  Pison.  31. 
I  B  Quid,  infelix.  responderis  ?— Te  non  ease  tam  fortem, 
)  quam  ipse  Torquatus  in  consulatu  fuiaset,  aut  ego :  nihil 
I  opus  esse  armis,  nihil  oontentione :  me  posse  iterum  rem- 
pubUcam senrare,  si  cesKiiwem ;  inlinitam  caedem  fore,  si 
i  restitissem.  Deinde  ad  extremum,  nequese,  nequegena- 
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After  this  repulse,  Cicero  resolved  to  make  his 
last  effort  on  Pompey,  by  throwing  himself  in  per- 
son at  his  feet.  Plutarch  tells  ns,  that  Pompey 
slipped  out  at  a  back  door,  and  would  not  see  him  : 
but  It  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience ;  *'  and  when  he  began  to 
press  and  eren  supplicate  him,  in  a  manner  the 
most  affecting,  that  Pompey  flatly  refused  to  help 
him ;  alleging  in  excuse  of  himself,  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under  of  acting  nothing  against  the 
will  of  Csesar^."  This  experiment  convinced 
Cicero  that  he  had  a  much  greater  power  to  con- 
tend with  than  what  had  yet  appeared  in  sight :  he 
called  therefore  a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent 
to  take  his  final  resolution,  agreeably  to  their 
advice.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to 
stay  and  defend  himself  by  force,  or  to  save  the 
effusion  of  blood  by  retreating  till  the  storm  should 
blow  over.  LucuUus  advised  the  fii;st ;  but  Cato, 
and  above  all  Hortensius,  warmly  urgcMl  the  last ; 
which  concurring  also  with  Atticus's  advice,  as 
well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own 
family,  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  exile  p. 

A  little  before  his  retreat,  he  took  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  had  long  been  reverenced  in  his 
family  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  capitol,  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
under  the  title  of  Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the 
city^  His  view  might  possibly  be  to  signify,  that 
after  he  had  done  all  which  human  prudence  could 
contrive  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was 
now  forced  to  give  it  up  to  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  since  nothing  less  than  the  interposition  of 
some  deity  could  preserve  it  from  ruin  ;  or  rather, 
as  he  himself  seems  to  intimate,  in  the  uncertain 
issue  of  his  flight,  and  the  plunder  of  his  goods 
which  was  likely  to  ensue,  he  had  a  mind  to  pre- 
serve this  sacred  image,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  services, 
which  would  naturally  excite  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  him  in  the  people,  by  letting  them 
see  that  his  heart  was  still  there,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  gods.  After  this  act  he  withdrew 
himself  in  the  night,  escorted  by  a  ntunerous  guard 
of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left 
him,  with  great  expressions  of  tenderness,  to 
pursue  his  way  towards  Sicily ;  which  he  proposed 
for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  where,  for  his 
eminent  services  to  the  island,  he  assured  himself 
of  a  kind  reception  and  safe  retreat. 


SECTION  V. 

Thb  wretched  alternative  to  which  Cicero  was 
reduced,  of  losing  either  his  country  or  his  life,  is 
sufficient  to  confute  all  the  cavils  of  those  who. 

nun,  neqae  ooUegmm  taum  tribuno  plebis  dofuturum. — 
In  Pison.  31. 

**  Is,  qui  no8  sibf  quondam  ad  pedes  stratos  ne  subleva- 
bat  qufdem,  qui  se  nihil  contra  hujus  voluntatcm  facere 
pctese  aiebat— Ad  Att.  x.  4. 

p  Laoryme  meorum  me  ad  mortem  ire  proliibuerunt. — 
Ibid.  4 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cioero. 

4  Noe,  qui  iUam  custodem  orbis,  omnibus  ereptis  nostris 
rebus  ac  pcrditis,  violari  ah  impiispawl  non  sum  us,  camque 
ex  nostra  domo  in  ipaius  patris  domum  detulimus.~I>e 
Log.  IL  17. 


from  a  hint  or  two  in  his  writings  obscordj 
out  and  not  well  understood,  are  so  foi 
charge  him  with  the  levity  of  temporizing, 
ing  himself  for  any  bribe  which  could 
vanity  :  for  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
might  not  only  have  avoided  this  storm, 
tained  whatever  honours  he  pleased,  by 
into  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate,  and 
his  authority  to  the  support  of  their  po« 
that  the  only  thing  which  provoked  Caesar 
this  calamity  upon  him,  was  to  see  all  b 
slighted,  and  his  friendship  utterly  rej< 
him*.  This  he  expressly  declares  to  the 
who  vrere  conscious  of  the  truth  of  it,  "  thj 
had  tried  all  means  to  induce  him  to  tak< 
the  acts  of  his  consulship ;  had  offered  fa 
missions  and  lieutenancies  of  what  kind  2 
what  privileges  he  should  desire ;  to  m 
even  a  fourth  in  the  alliance  of  the  three 
hold  him  in  the  same  rank  of  friends! 
Pompey  himself:  all  which  I  refused  (s 
not  out  of  slight  to  Csesar,  but  constanc 
principles,  and  because  I  thought  the  ao 
of  them  unbecoming  the  character  whic 
tained ;  how  wisely  I  will  not  dispute ;  I 
sure  that  it  was  firmly  and  bravely ;  when 
of  baffling  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  as 
easOy  have  done  by  that  help,  I  chose  to  si 
violence,  rather  than  to  desert  your  intei 
descend  from  my  own  rank^." 

Cissar  continued  at  Rome  till  he  san 
driven  out  of  it ;  but  had  no  sooner  la 
his  consulship  than  he  began  to  be  attaci 
affronted  himself  by  two  of  the  new  prx 
Domitius  and  C.  Memmius,  who  called  in  < 
the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  made  several  e 
the  senate  to  get  them  annulled  by  public  ai 
But  the  senate  had  no  stomach  to  meddle 
affair  so  delicate  ;  so  that  the  whole  ended 
fruitless  debates  and  altercations ;  and  Ci 
prevent  all  attempts  of  that  kind  in  his  ] 
took  care  always,  by  force  of  bribes,  to  se 
leading  magistrates  to  his  interests,  and 
off  to  his  province  of  Gaul^  But  as  thi 
pected  opposition  gave  some  little  ruffle 
triumvirate,  so  it  served  them  as  an  ad 
excuse  for  their  behaviour  towards  Cicero;  i 
that  their  own  dangers  were  nearer  to  thi 
other  people's,  and  that  they  were  obliged  i 
own  security  not  to  irritate  so  popular  a  tri 
Clodius^. 

•  Hoc  sibi  contraxisse  videbatur  Cioero,  quod  I 
viroe  diyidendo  agro  Campano  erne  noloiaeet.— ^d 
45 :  Ad  Ait  ix.  S. 

^  Consul  ^t  eas  res,  quamn  me  participeni  es 
— Me  ille  ut  quinqueviratum  aodperon  rogavit 
tribua  sibi  oonjunotissimis  oonsularibus  esse  volu 
legationem,  quam  v^em,  quanto  cum  honore 
detulit  Que  ego  non  ingrato  aninio,  sed  obst 
quadam  smtentic  repudiavi,  ice. — ^De  Prov.  Cons. 

«  Functus  consulatu,  C  Memmlo,  L.  Domitio 
bus,  de  Buperioris  annl  actis  referentibus,  cogr 
senatui  detulit :  nee  iUo  suscipioite,  triduoque  p< 
altercationes  absumpto,  in  provinciam  abiit— ad  < 
tem  igitur  poster!  temporis  in  magno  negotio  h»h 
gare  semper  annuos  magistratus,  et  e  petitoribus  i 
adjuvare,  autad  honorem  pati  penrenire,  quam 
receplssent  propugnaturos  abeentiam  Buam^^" 
Ces.23. 

^  Illi  autem  allquo  turn  timoreperterriti,  quod  a 
atque  onrnee  res  anni  superioris  labe&ctari  a  V^ 
infirmari  a  aenatu,  atque  principlbna  dvitatis  P^ 
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As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone, 
Go£iis  filled  the  fonim  with  his  band  of  slates  and 
iDcendiaries,  and  published  a  second  law  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  he  called  them,  though  there 
was  not  one  honest  citizen  or  man  of  credit  amongst 
them*.  The  law,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  soat- 
ttnd  passages  of  it,  was  conoeived  in  the  following 
tania :— ■ 

'^Whereas,  M.  T.  Cicero  has  pnt  Roman  citizens 
to  death  unheard  and  uncondemned  ;  and  for  that 
end  forged  the  authority  and  decree  of  the  senate  : 
may  it  please  you  to  ordain  that  he  be  interdicted 
from  fire  and  water ;  that  nobody  presume  to  bar* 
boar  or  receive  him,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that 
whoever  shall  more,  speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step 
towards  recalling  him,  he  shall  be  treated  as  a 
public  enemy,  unless  those  should  first  be  recalled 
to  life  whom  Cicero  unlawfully  pnt  to  death'." 

The  law  was  drawn  by  Sext.  Clodius,  the  kinsman 
and  prime  minister  of  the  tribune ;  though  Vatinius 
abo  laid  some  claim  to  it,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
toiatorian  rank  who  openly  approved  it'.  It  was 
enentially  null  and  invalid,  both  for  the  matter 
and  the  form :  for  in  the  first  place  it  was  not  pro- 
perly a  law,  but  what  they  called  a  privilege,  or  an 
act  to  inflict  penalties  on  a  particular  citizen  by 
name,  without  any  previous  trial,  which  was 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  most  sacred  and  funda- 
BCBtal  constitutions  of  the  republic'*.  Secondly, 
the  terms  of  it  were  so  absurd,  that  they  annulled 
themselves ;  for  it  enacted,  not  that  Cicero  may  or 
should  be,  but  that  he  be  interdicted, — which  was 
impossible ;  since  no  power  on  earth,  says  Cicero, 
can  make  a  thing  to  be  done  before  it  be  done'. 
Thirdly,  the  penal  clause  being  grounded  on  a 
■Qggestion  notoriously  false,  that  Cicero  had  forged 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  it  could  not  possibly 
stand  for  want  of  a  foundation ''.  Lastly,  though 
it  provided  that  nobody  should  harbour  Mm,  yet  it 
hail  noC  ordered  him  to  be  expelled,  or  enjoined 
him  to  quit  the  dty'.     It  was  the  custom,  in  all 


UHmiiMSi  popnlarem  a  te  slienare  nolebant,  niaqiie  slbi 
■e,    qoam  mea,    loqoebantur. — Pro 


*  ICoo  deniqueioflyagii  latorem  in  Itta  toaproaariptfone 
^onvam,  nU  furem  ac  skarimn  reperire  potoistL— Pro 

DWBD,I8. 

(TU.  Pro  Dome,  18. 19,  90  :  Post  Red.  in  Sen.  U.  10. 

«  Vmae  tlM  legem  8.  Clodios  seripeii— bomini  egentis- 
riBH>  ae  fbrfnorrirfitinn  8.  CXodlo,  socio  tui  sanguinis.— 
Hw  ta  Krtptore,  booconaiUario.  hoc  minietro— rempubll- 
am  ptrdUita.  f  Pro  Domo,  ii.  10, 18.]  Ule  uniu  ordinis 
aeitri  diice— n  meo—palam  exaaltovit—Pro  Sext  64. 

k  V«taat  legee  mcntm,  retani  XIL  tabnlc,  leges  privatie 
fevriaJbaeimgari  IdestenimpHrtf2r^tiii».— ProDomo.C. 

*  Noa  tollt  Qt  inlenttcatursed  nt  interdictam  sit— ^xte 
■Mler.  bona  Tenia,  qaoniam  jam  dialeoticns  e»— qond  (ao- 
ioB,  Ban  est,  lit  fiurtom,  ferri  ad  populum,  aut  verbis 
vOls  «anciri,  aat  anirragiis  oonflrmari  potest  ?  [Ibid.  18.] 
Qaldii  Ibverbia  icripta  eat  isU  proeoriptio,  ut  ee  ipsa  die- 
airat  *— nrfd,  1& 

V.B.  TlwdiatinctioQ  bere  intimated  between  interdi- 
m^T,  and  iMterdietum  sit,  deserves  tbe  attention  of  all 
Piiaaiiiiain  Tbey  are  commonly  used  indifferently,  as 
Saaa  wboUj  eqnivaleot ;  yet  according  to  Cicero's  criti- 
dmL,  Otm  ooe,  we  see,  makes  tbe  sense  abeord,  wbere  tbe 
a&w  is  JdsS  and  proper. 
^  Est  eafos,  quod  M.  Tollios  falsom  senatos  oonsultmn 

I   ■iriHvc^  s(i  igitiir  retolit  falsom  senatos  oonsultom,  turn 

I  aingatio :  si  non  retolit,  nulla  est — Pro  Domo,  19. 

I      *  litttfl  da  me  ne  leelpciei ,  non  nt  exirem>-ponia  est. 

I   ^  naqfmlt ;  qoam  omnea  neglexerunt ;  cjectio  nulla  est. 


laws  made  by  the  tribes,  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
tribe  which  was  first  called  to  vote,  and  of  the 
man  who  first  voted  in  it  for  the  law,  that  he  might 
be  transmitted  down  with  the  law  itself,  as  tbe 
principal  espouser  and  promoter  of  it"*.  This 
honour  was  given  to  one  Sedulias.  a  mean  obscure 
fellow,  without  any  settled  habitation,  who  yet 
afterwards  declared  that  he  was  not  in  Rome  at  tbe 
time,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter :  which 
gave  Cicero  occasion  to  observe,  when  he  was  re- 
proaching Clodius  with  this  act,  that  Sedulius  might 
easily  be  the  first  voter,  who,  for  want  of  a  lodging, 
used  to  lie  all  night  in  the  forum ;  but  it  was 
strange,  that  when  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  forging  a  leader,  he  should  not  be  able  to  find  a 
more  reputable  one**. 

With  this  law  against  Cicero,  there  was  another 
published  at  the  same  time,  which,  according  to 
the  stipulation  already  mentioned,  was  to  be  the 
pay  and  price  for  it ;  to  grant  to  the  two  consuls 
the  provinces  above  speofied,  with  a  provision  of 
whatever  troops  and  money  they  thought  fit°. 
Both  the  laws  passed  without  opposition  ;  and 
Clodius  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  first  of  them  in 
execution,  but  fell  to  work  immediately  in  plunder- 
ing, burning,  and  demolishing  Cicero's  houses, 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  The  best  part 
of  his  goods  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls  ; 
the  marble  columns  of  his  Palatine  house  were 
carried  publicly  to  Piso's  fisther-in-law,  and  the 
rich  furniture  of  his  Tusculan  villa  to  his  neighbonr 
Gabinius,  who  removed  even  the  trees  of  his  plan- 
tations into  his  own  grounds  p  :  and  to  make  the 
loss  of  his  house  in  Rome  irretrievable,  Clodius 
consecrated  the  area  on  which  it  stood  to  the  per- 
petual service  of  religion,  and  built  a  temple  upon 
it  to  the  goddess  Liberty  <i. 

While  Cicero's  house  was  in  flames,  the  two 
consuls,  with  all  their  seditious  crew  around  them,  | 
were  publicly  feasting  and  congratulating  each 
other  for  their  victory,  and  for  having  revenged 
the  death  of  their  old  friends  on  the  bead  of  Cicero: 
where,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  Gabinius 
openly  bragged  that  he  had  always  bc«n  the  fa- 

■  Trfbos  Sergia  prinoipiom  fait :  pro  tribo.  Sextos  L. 
F.  Yarro  prlmos  solvit.  Tbis  was  tbe  form,  as  appears 
from  fragmentsof  the  old  laws.— Vid.  Frontin.  de  Aqucd. ; 
Fragment.  L^is  Thorlsp,  apod  rei  agrar.  Scriptores ; 
Liv.  iz.  38. 

B  Sedolio  prlnoipe,  qni  se  iUo  die  oonfirmat  Rome  non 
foisse.  Quod  si  non  fait,  qoid  te  audados,  qui  in  ejus  no- 
men  incideris?  Quid  desperatius,  qui  ne  ementiendo 
qoidem  potoeris  auctorem  adombrare  m^iorem?  8fn 
Mitem  isprimos  solvit,  quod  facile  potoit,  propter  inopiam 
teoti  in  foro  pemoctans.  [Pro  Domo,  30.]  Qiuun  Sedolius 
se  negat  sdvine.— Ibid.  31. 

o  Dt  provincias  aociperent,  qoas  ipsi  vellent :  exercitom 
et  peouniam  quantam  vellent.  [Pro  Sext  10.— In  Pison. 
16.]  Illo  ipso  die— mihi  reique  publicie  pemicies,  Gabinlo 
et  Pisoni  prorinda  rogata  est.— Pro  Sext.  24. 

P  Uno  eodemqoe  tempore  dorousmea  diripiebatur,  arde- 
bat :  bona  ad  vicinum  oonsulero  de  Palatio ;  de  Tusoulano 
ad  item  alteram  vicinum  consulem  deferebantur.— Post 
Red.  in  Sen.  7. 

Cum  domus  in  Palatio,  Tllla  in  Tusculano.  altera  ad 
alterum  consulem  tranaferebatur,  onlumne  marmoree  ex 
cdibus  meis,  inspectante  populo  Romano,  ad  socerum 
oonsulis  portabantur:  in  fundum  autem  vioini  oonsulis 
non  instrumentum,  aut  ornamenta  villc,  sed  etiam  arbores 
transferebantur.— Pro  Domo,  S4. 

4  Cum  suis  dlcat  se  manibus  domum  dvis  optimi  ever- 
tiase,  et  earn  iisdem  manibus  oonsecrasse.— Ibid.  40. 
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▼onrite  of  Catiline :  and  Piso,  that  be  was  coasin  to 
CetbegQ8^  Clodius,  in  the  mean  while,  not  con- 
tent with  exerting  his  Tengeance  only  on  Cicero's 
houses,  pursued  his  wife  and  children  with  the  same 
fury:  and  made  sereral  attempts  to  get  young 
Cicero,  the  son,  into  his  hands,  then  about  six 
years  old,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him* ;  but  the 
child  was  carefully  guarded  by  the  friends  of  the 
family,  and  removed  from  the  reach  of  his  malice. 
Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  of  it  forcibly,  by  his 
orders,  to  the  pubUc  oiBce  or  tribunal,  where  he 
was  sitting,  to  be  examined  about  the  concealment 
of  her  husband's  effects ;  but  being  a  woman  of 
singular  spirit  and  resolution,  she  bore  all  his  in- 
sults with  a  masculine  courage*. 

But  while  Clodius  seemc»d  to  aim  at  nothing 
in  this  affair  but  the  gratification  of  his  revenge, 
be  was  carrying  on  a  private  interest  at  the  same 
time,  which  he  had  much  at  heart.  The  house, 
in  which  he  himself  lived,  was  contiguous  to  a 
part  of  Cicero's  ground ;  which,  being  now  laid 
open,  made  that  side  of  the  Palatine  hUl  the  most 
airy  and  desirable  situation  in  Rome :  his  intention 
therefore  was,  by  the  purchase  of  another  house 
which  stood  next  to  him,  to  make  the  whole  area 
his  own,  with  the  benefit  of  the  fine  portico  and 
temple  annexed:  so  that  he  had  no  sooner  de- 
molished Cicero's  house,  than  he  began  to  treat 
with  the  owner  of  the  next,  Q.  Seins  Postumus,  a 
Roman  knight,  who  absolutely  refused  to  sell  it ; 
and  declared,  that  Clodius,  of  all  men,  should 
never  have  it,  while  he  lived.  Clodius  threatened 
to  obstruct  bis  windows ;  but  finding  that  neither 
his  threats  nor  offers  availed  anything,  he  con- 
trived to  get  the  knight  poisoned  ;  and  so  bought 
the  house,  after  his  death,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects, 
by  outbidding  all  who  offered  for  it.  His  next 
step  was.  to  secure  the  remaining  part  of  Cicero's 
area,  which  was  not  included  in  the  consecration, 
and  was  now  also  exposed  by  his  direction  to  a 
public  auction :  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any 
citizen  who  would  bid  for  it,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  buy  it  in  his  own  name,  he  was  forced  to  pro- 
vide an  obscure,  needy  fellow,  called  Scato,  to  pur- 
chase it  for  him,  and  by  that  means  became  master 
of  the  most  spacious  habitation  in  all  the  city*. 

'  DomuB  ardebat  in  PaUtlo— Ckmsules  epulabantur,  et 
in  oonjuratnrum  gratutatione  veraabantur ;  cum  alter  se 
Catilins  ddioias,  alter  Cetbegi  oonaobrinum  fuiaiedioeret. 
—Pro  Domo,  24 ;  In  Piaon.  11 ;  Pro  Sext.  24. 

'  Vexabatur  uxor  mea :  liberl  ad  neoem  qaaerebantnr. 
—Pro  Sext.  24. 

Quid  Tos  uxor  mea  misera  violarat  ?    Qnam  vexavlstlfl, 

raptovistia quid  meafllia  ?— Quid  parvus  Alius  ?— Quid 

fecerat,  quod  eum  totieeper  Insidias  interficere  voluistls? 
— Pro  Domo.  23. 

*  A  te  quidem  omnia  fieri  fortiasime,  atque  amantiadme 
video:  neo  miror;  nam  ad  me  P.  Valerlua  scripait  id 
quod  ego  maximo  eum  fletu  legi,  quemadmodum  a  Veatc 
ad  tabnbun  Valeriam  ducta  esses  — Bp.  Para.  xiv.  2. 

"  Ipse  cum  looi  illiua,  cum  aedium  oupiditate  flagraret 
,    —Pro  Domo,  41. 

I  Monnmentum  iste.  nunquam  aut  religionem  ullam  ex- 
cogitavit :  babitare  laxe  et  magnifice  voluit :  duasque  et 
magnaa  et  nobilee  domiM  conjungere.  Eodem  puncto 
temporis  quo  meus  discessus  isti  causam  caedis  eripuit,  a 
Q.  Seio  onntendit,  ut  douium  sibi  venderet.  Cum  ille  id 
negaret,  primo  «e  luminibus  ejus  esse  obstruoturum  mina- 
batur.  Affirmabat  Pmtumus,  se  vivo,  domum  suam  btius 
nunquam  fnturara.  Acutus  adolescens  ex  istiua  sermone 
intellexit,  quid  fieri  oporteret.    Hominem  vaneno  aper- 


This  desolation* of  Cicero's  fbrtnnes  i 
and  the  misery  which  he  suffered  abroad, 
deprived  of  everything  that  was  dear  to  I 
made  him  repent  of  Uie  resolution  of  fa 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treacht 
counsellors,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of 
and  the  perplexity  which  he  vrma  undei 
him  to  an  act  both  ruinous  and  inglorioi 
he  chiefly  charges  on  Hortensius  ;  and  c 
forbears  to  name  him  to  Atticns,  on  m 
the  strict  friendship  between  them,  yet  fa 
him  very  freely  to  his  brother  Qomtos,  c 
every  day  inaidiously  to  his  house,  and 
greatest  professions  of  zeal  and  aififection, 
ally  insinuating  to  his  hopes  and  fean 
giving  way  to  the  present  rage,  be  ooold  i 
being  recalled  with  glory  in  three  daya'  tim 
tensius  was  particularly  intimate  at  t 
with  Pompey ;  and  might  possibly  be  em 
urge  Cicero  to  this  step,  in  order  to  save 
the  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  act  against 
a  high  hand.  But  let  that  be  as  it  wi 
Pompey's  conduct  which  shocked  Cicero  t 
not  for  its  being  contrary  to  his  oaths,  i 
ambitious  can  easily  dispense  with,  but  1 
terest,  which  they  never  neglect^  but 
weakness.  The  connderation  of  what  w 
to  Pompey  made  him  depend  on  bis  as& 
he  could  have  guarded  against  his  tread 
could  not  suspect  him  of  the  folly  of  givln 
entirely  up  to  Csesar,  who  was  the  princip 
and  director  of  the  whole  affair. 

In  thi^  rufiled  and  querulous  state  of  h 
stung  with  the  recollection  of  bis  own  i 
and  die  perfidy  of  his  friends,  he  frequently 
that  he  had  not  tried  the  fate  of  anna,  and 
either  to  conquer  bravely  or  fall  honourabli 
be  dwells  so  mnch  upon  in  bis  letters,  as 
persuaded  that  it  would  have  been  hi 
course.  But  this  is  a  problem  not  eaa 
solved :  it  is  ceruiu  that  his  enemies  we 
all  arts  to  urge  him  to  the  resolution  of  rel 
as  if  they  apprehended  the  consequence 
stay  :  and  that  the  real  aim  of  the  tri< 
was,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  bumble  him ; 
no  less  certain,  that  all  resistance  must  b 
vain,  if  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  en 


tiaaime  sustulit.  Emit  domum,  Ucitatoribas  di 
in  Palatio  pulcherrimo  proapeotu  portioum  eum 
bus  pavimentatam  treoentum  pedum  0(»>cupi( 
plissimuro  peristylum,  facile  ut  omnium  damns  c 
et  dignitate  aup^aret :  et  homo  religiosus,  cum  a 
idem  emeret  et  venderet,  tamen  lllls  tantia  teoe 
ausus  est  mium  nomen  emptioni  aacribere.  Poau 
Scatonmn  ilium.— Pro  Domo,  44. 

At  in  lis  odibus.  quaa  tu  Q  Seio  eqnite  Ron 
te  apertiasime  interfecto,  tenea— De  Harusp.  R«i 

*  Me  summa  Bimulatlnne  amoris.  Bummaque  a 
quotidiana  soeleratlssinie,  tnsidiosiasimeque  trac 
Juncto  etiam  Arrio,  quorum  ego  consJliis,  prorois 
ceptis  destitutus,  in  banc  oalamitatem  inddi.— i 
Frat.  i.  3. 

Scpe  tridno  somma  cum  gloria  dioebar  case  red 
Ibid.  4. 

7  Bed  si  quisqnam  fuisset,  qui  me  Pompeii  ml 
rail  r^ponso  perierritum,  a  turpisaimo  consilio  r 
—Ad  Att  iiL  \5. 

Multa,  qiue  mentem  exturbarent  meam :  subitJ 
PninpeU.— Ad  Quint  Prat.  L  4. 

Nullum  est  meum  peccatimi,  nisi  quod  iis  a 
quibus  nefas  putaram  esse  me  decipi.  aut  etiam  q 
id  expedire  quidem  arbitrabar.— Ibid. 
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gtreogth  against  him ;  and  that  they  had  already 
proGwded  too  fai,  to  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the 
city,  ID  defiance  of  them  ;  and  if  their  power  had 
been  actually  employed  to  drive  him  away,  his  re- 
torn  most  have  been  the  more  desperate,  and  they  the 
more  interested  to  keep  him  out ;  so  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  most  prudent  part,  and  the  most 
afreeable  to  his  character,  to  yield,  as  he  did,  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times. 

Bat  we  have  a  fall  account  of  the  motives  of 
Us  retreftt,  in  the  speeches,  which  he  made  after 
his  return,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people. 
"  When  I  saw  the  senate,"  says  he,  *'  deprived  of 
its  leaders ;  myself  partly  pushed  and  partly  be- 
tnyed  by  the  magistrates ;  the  slaves  enrolled  by 
name,  under  the  colour  of  fraternities ;  the  remains 
of  Catiline's  forces  brought  again  into  the  field, 
oader  their  old  chiefs  ;  the  knights  terrified  with 
prosciiptions ;  the  corporate  towns  with  military 
execution  ;  and  all  with  death  and  destruction ;  I 
eoald  still  have  defended  myself  by  arms ;  and 
was  advised  to  it  by  many  brave  friends,  nor  did  I 
vaot  that  same  courage,  which  yon  had  all  seen 
me  esert  on  other  occasions ;  but  when  I  saw,  at 
tbe  same  time,  that,  if  I  conquered  my  present 
enemy,  there  were  many  more  behind,  whom  I  had 
BCiQ  tooonquer ;  that,  if  I  happened  to  be  conquered, 
maay  honest  men  would  fall  both  with  me  and 
titer  me ;  that  there  were  people  enough  ready  to 
revcBge  the  tribune's  blood,  while  the  punishment 
of  mine  would  be  left  to  the  forms  of  .a  trial  and 
Co  posterity ;  I  resolved  not  to  employ  force  in  de- 
feoding  my  private  safety,  after  I  had  defended 
that  of  the  public  without  it;  and  vras  willing, 
that  honest  men  should  rather  lament  the  ruin  of 
my  fintunes,  than  make  their  own  desperate  by 
sAcrin^  to  me ;  and  if  after  all  I  had  fallen  alone, 
tfcat  would  have  been  duhonourable  to  myself:  if 
amidst  tbe  slaughter  of  my  citizens,  fatal  to  the 
icpsbiic-." 

In  another  speech — ''  If  in  so  good  a  cause," 
says  he,  ^  supported  vrith  such  zeal  by  the  senate; 
by  tiie  concurrence  of  all  honest  men ;  by  the 
radj  help  of  all  Italy,  I  had  given  way  to  the 
rage  of  a  despicable  tribune,  or  feared  the  levity  of 
two  cootemptible  consuls,  I  must  own  myself  to 
have  been  a  coward,  vrithout  heart  or  head — but 
there  were  other  things  which  moved  me.  That 
fivy  Cloditts  was  perpetually  proclaiming  in  his 
harangues,  that  what  he  did  against  me  was  done 
bf  die  authority  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar ; 
^at  these  three  were  his  counsellors  in  the  cabinet, 
hii  leaders  in  the  field— one  of  whom  had  an  army 
dvody  in  Italy,  and  the  other  two  could  raise  one 
vhnevcr  they  pleased.  What  then  ?  Was  it  my 
part  to  regard  the  vain  brags  of  an  enemy,  falsely 
thrown  oat  against  those  eminent  men  !  No  ;  it 
was  not  bis  talking, but  their  silence,  which  shocked 
■a ;  and,  though  they  had  other  reasons  for  hold- 
iff  their  tongues,  yet  to  one  in  my  circumstances 
tkor  saying  nothing  was  a  declaration ;  their 
■Inoe  a  eonfession :  they  had  cause  indeed  to  be 
■JMiiiJ  on  tbdr  own  account  lest  their  acts  of 
flie  year  before  should  be  annulled  by  the  praetors 
yd.  the  soiate ;  many  people  also  were  instilling 
^iiuJLa  of  me  into  Pompey,  and  perpetually 
s^BDinahing  him  to  beware  of  me ;  and  as  for 
',  whom  some  imagined  to  be  angry  with  me, 


•  FM  Red.  in  Sen.  13, 14. 


he  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city  with  an  army,  the 
command  of  which  he  had  given  to  Appius,  my 
enemy's  brother.  When  I  saw  all  this,  which  was 
open  and  manifest  to  everybody,  what  could  I  do? 
When  Clodius  declared  in  a  public  speech,  that  I 
must  either  conquer  twice,  or  perish ;  so  that 
neither  my  victory  nor  my  fall  would  have  restored 
the  peace  of  the  republic*." 

Clodius,  baring  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Cicero, 
proposed  another  law,  not  less  violent  and  unjust, 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  him 
of  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  confiscate  his  whole  estate.  This  prince  was 
brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigning  by  the 
same  right  of  hereditary  succession,  in  full  peace 
and  amity  with  Rome ;  accused  of  no  practices 
nor  suspected  of  any  designs  against  the  republic, 
whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and  covetous ;  so 
that  the  law  was  an  unparalleled  act  of  injustice,  and 
what  Cicero,  in  a  public  speech,  did  not  scruple  to 
call  a  mere  robbery''.  But  Clodius  had  an  old 
grudge  to  the  king,  for  refusing  to  ransom  him, 
when  he  was  taken  by  tbe  pirates ;  and  sending 
him  only  the  contemptible  sum  of  two  talents^. 
And  what,  says  Cicero,  must  other  kings  think  of 
their  security,  to  see  their  crowns  and  fortunes  at 
the  disposal  of  a  tribune,  and  six  hundred  mercena- 
ries^  ?  The  law  passed  however  vrithout  any 
opposition ;  and  to  sanctify  it,  as  it  were,  and 
give  it  the  better  face  and  colour  of  justice,  Cato 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  it ;  which  gave 
Clodius  a  double  pleasure,  by  imposing  so  shame- 
ful a  task  upon  the  gravest  man  in  Rome.  It  was 
a  part  likewise  of  the  same  law,  as  well  as  of  Cato's 
commission,  to  restore  certain  exiles  of  Byzantium, 
whom  their  dty  bad  driven  out  for  crimes  against 
the  public  peace*.  The  engaging  Cato  in  such 
dirty  work  was  a  masterpiece,  and  served  many 
purposes  of  great  use  to  Clodius  :  first,  to  get  rid 
of  a  troublesome  adversary  for  the  remainder  of 
his  magistracy :  secondly,  to  fix  a  blot  on  Cato 
himself,  and  diow,  that  the  most  rigid  pretenders 
to  virtue  might  be  caught  by  a  proper  bait:  thirdly, 
to  stop  his  mouth  for  the  future,  as  he  openly 
bragged,  from  clamouring  against  extraordinary 
commissions  :  fourthly,  to  oblige  him,  above  all, 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  acts,  by  his  sub- 
mitting to  bear  a  part  in  them'.    The  tribune  had 

•  Pro  8ext.  16, 18, 19. 

^  Qui  cum  lege  nefaria  Piolemaeum,  regem  Cypri,  fra- 
trem  regis  Alezandrini,  eodem  Jure  regnantera,  cauaa 
incognita,  publioaMes.  populumquo  Romanum  so^lere 
obligassea :  cum  in  ejus  regnum,  bona,  fortunas,  latroci- 
nium  hujus  imperii  immisinee,  cujns  cum  patre,  avo, 
majoribos,  tocietas nobis  et  amicitia  f  uiaset.— Pro  Dome,  8. 

Rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria  oommemorata,  nullis  repe- 
titis  rebus,  cum  bonis  onmibus  publicaretur.  [Pro  S^t. 
26.]  De  quo  nulla  unquam  suspicio  durior. — Ibid.  3^7. 

e  Dio.  xxxviii.  p.  78;  Appian.  1.  ii.  441. 

d  En  I  cor  ceteri  reges  stabilem  esse  fortnnam  suam 
arbitrentur,  cum — ^videant,  per  tribunum  aliquem  et  sex- 
oentas  <q>eras  se  fortonis  qwliari,  et  regno  omni  posse 
nudari  ?— Pro  Sext  27. 

«  Hujus  pecnnic  deportande,  et  si  quis  snum  Jus  defen- 
deret,  bello  gerendo  Catonom  prefeoi8ti.^Pro  Domo,  8, 

At  etiam  eo  negotio  M.  Catonis  splendorem  maoulare 
voluenmt— Pro  Sext  28. 

Tu  una  lege  tullsti,  ut  Cyprins  rex— cum  bonis  omnibns 
sub  pnecone  subjiceretur.  et  exules  Byzantium  reduce> 
rentur.  Eidem,  inquit,  utra^{be  de  re  negotium  dedL— 
Pro  Domo,  20. 

'  Sub  honoriflcentissimo  ministerii  titulo  M.  Catonem  a 
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the  satisfaction  to  see  Cato  taken  in  his  trap  ;  and 
received  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  it  from  Cesar, 
addressed  to  him  in  the  familiar  style  of  Cesar  to 
Clodius,  which  he  read  publicly  to  the  people,  as  a 
proof  of  the  singular  intimacy  between  them^. 
King  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  while,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  law,  and  of  Cato*s  approach  towards 
Cyprus,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  unable 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  losing  at  onoe  both  his 
crown  and  his  wealth.  Cato  executed  his  com- 
mission with  great  fidelity ;  and  returned  the  year 
following  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  Rome,  with  all 
the  king's  effects  reduced  into  money,  amounting 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  which  he 
delivered  with  great  pomp  into  the  public  trea- 
sury ^ 

This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by 
Cicero,  tiiough  he  touches  it  in  lus  public  speeches 
with  some  teiidemess  for  the  sake  of  Cato,  whom 
he  labours  to  clear  from  any  share  of  the  iniouity. 
**  The  commission,"  says  he,  "  was  contrived,  not 
to  adorn,  but  to  banish  Cato ;  not  offered,  but 
imposed  upon  him.  Why  did  he  then  obey  it  ? 
Just  as  he  has  sworn  to  obey  other  laws,  which  he 
knew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  without  doing  any 
good,  deprive  the  republic  of  such  a  citizen.  If  he 
had  not  submitted  to  the  law,  he  could  not  have 
hindered  it ;  the  stain  of  it  would  still  have  stuck 
upon  the  republic,  and  he  himself  suffered  violence 
for  rejecting  it,  since  it  would  have  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  invalidating  all  the  other  acts  of  that 
year :  he  considered,  therefore,  that  since  the 
scandal  of  it  could  not  be  avoided,  he  was  the 
person  the  best  qualified  to  draw  good  out  of  evil, 
and  to  serve  his  country  well,  ^ough  in  a  bad 
caused*'  But  howsoever  this  may  colour,  it  can- 
not justify  Cato's  conduct,  who  valued  himself 
highly  upon  his  Cyprian  transactions,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  commission  was  drawn  in,  as  Clodius 
expected,  to  support  the  authority  from  which  it 
flowed,  and  to  maintain  the  legality  of  Clodius's 
tribunate,  in  some  vrarm  debates  even  with  Cicero 
himself*. 

Among  the  other  laws  made  by  Clodius,  there 
was  one  Ukewise  to  give  relief  to  the  private  mem- 
bers of  corporate  towns,  against  the  public  injuries 
of  their  communities.  The  purpose  of  it  was 
specious,  but  the  real  design,  to  screen  a  creature 
of  his  own,  one  Merula,  of  Anagnia,  who  had 
been  punished  or  driven  from  his  city  for  some 
notorious  villanies,  and  who,  in  return  for  this 
service,  erected  a  statue  to  his  patron,  on  part  of 
the  area  of  Cicero's  house,  and  inscribed  it  to 
Clodius,  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  law.     But  as 

reffublica  relegavit  [VelL  Pat.  it.  45.]  Non  illi  onumdum 
M.  Catonem.  sed  rel^andum  putsverant :  qui  In  ooncione 
palam  dixerint,  linguam  se  evellisse  Catoni,  que  Bcmper 
contra  extraordinarias  potestates  libera  fuiaeet— Quod  si 
iUe  repudiasiet,  dubitatis  quin  ei  vis  esset  allata,  cum 
omnia  acta  illiua  anni  per  ilium  unum  labefactari  vide- 
rentur  ?— Pro  Sext.  88, 29. 

Oratnlari  tibi,  quod  id^n  in  posterum  M.  Catonem, 
tribunatu  tuo  removiises.— Pro  Domo,  9. 

9  Litems  in  condone  recitasti,  quas  tibi  a  C.  Caraare 
mlasaa  ease  diceres.  Csaar  PuijCbro.  Cum  etiam  es  argu- 
montatus,  amoris  em  hoc  signum,  cum  nominibus  tantum 
utcretur.— Ibid. 

k  Plutarch.  In  Catone ;  Flor.  Ul.  9. 

»  Pro  Sext  28,  29. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Catone ;  Dio.  I.  xxxix.  lUO. 


Cicero  told  him  afterwards  in  one  of  his  s; 
the  place  itself  where  the  statue  stood,  the  t 
so  memorable  an  injury,  confuted  both  th< 
lency  of  the  law  and  the  inscription'. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  Cicer 
flight,  who  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  Mai 
on  the  eighth  of  April  we  find  him  at  Vibo, 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Italy,  where  1 
several  days  with  a  friend  named  Sica.  1 
received  the  copy  of  the  law  made  again 
which  after  some  alteration  and  correctii 
the  limits  of  his  exile  to  the  distance 
hundred  miles  from  Italy".  His  thougl 
hitherto  been  wholly  bent  on  Sicily ;  but  i 
was  arrived  in  sight  of  it,  the  praetor,  C.  V 
sent  him  word  that  he  must  not  set  his  foe 
This  was  a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and  the  fij 
of  the  misery  of  disgrace— that  an  old  friei 
had  been  highly  obliged  to  him",  of  tl 
party  and  principles,  should  refuse  him  si 
a  calamity  which  he  had  drawn  upon  bin 
his  services  to  the  republic.  Speaking  of 
wards,  when  it  was  not  his  business  to 
severely,  **  See."  says  he,  "  the  horror  ( 
times ;  when  all  Sicily  was  coming  out  i 
me,  the  pretor,  who  had  often  felt  the  ragi 
same  tribune,  and  in  the  same  cause,  wo 
suffer  me  to  come  into  the  island.  Whal 
say  ?  That  Virgilius,  such  a  citizen,  and 
man,  had  lost  all  benevolence,  all  remembi 
our  common  sufferings,  all  his  piety,  ha 
and  faith  towards  me  ?  No  such  thing : 
afraid  how  he  should  singly  sustain  the  w 
that  storm  which  had  overpowered  ou 
forces  V 

This  unexpected  repulse  from  Sicily  obH] 
to  change  his  route,  and  turn  back  again 
Brundisium,  in  order  to  pass  into  Greece  : 
Vibo,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  expose  1 
Sica  to  any  danger  for  entertaining  him  ; 
ing  to  find  no  quiet  till  he  could  remove 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  law. 
this  he  found  himself  mistaken,  for  all  th( 
on  his  road  received  him  vnth  the  most 
marks  of  respect:  inviting  him   to  take 
quarters  with  them,  and  guarding  him  as  h< 
through  their  territories  with  all  imaginabi 
our  and  safety  to  his  person.    He  avoided  1 
as  much  as  possible  all  public  places ;  an 
he  came  to  Brundisium,  would  not  enter  i 
city,  though  it  expressed  the  warmest  xeal 

1  Legem  de  injuriis  publicis  tulisti.  Anagnino  n 
Meruls  p&r  gratiam,  qui  tibi  ob  earn  legem  stat 
in  mets  tDdibos  posuit ;  ut  locus  ipee  in  toa  taat 
l^em  et  inacriptionem  status:  refelleret.  Q,iue  r 
ninis  multo  maJori  dolori  fuit,  quam  quse  idem  ill 
tor  scelera  Anagnie  feoerat.— Pro  Domo,  30. 

°>  Allata  est  nobis  rogatio  de  pemioie  mea,  in  c 
oorrectum  est,  audieramus  esse  ctJunnodi,  ut  ml 
quadrlngoita  millia  lioeret  esse— statim  iter  Bn 
versus  contuli— ne  et  Sica,  apnd  quem  eram,  p^ 
Att.  ill.  4. 

n  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 

o  Siciliam  petivi  animo,  qn«  et  ipsa  erat  niil 
domus  una,  conjuncta ;  et  obtinebatur  a  Yirgilio  - 
me  uno  vel  maxlme  turn  vetuata  amioitia,  turn  in< 
collegia,  turn  respublica  sodarat.  Vide  nunc  a 
temporum  illorum.  Cum  ipsa  pme  insula  xo. 
obviam  ferre  vellet,  prwtor  ille  ^usdon  tribun 
concionibus  propter  eandem  reipublicsp  causs) 
vexatus,  nihil  amplius  dico,  nisi  me  in  SidUao 
noluit,  &o.— Pro  Cn.  Plana  40. 
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ferriee,  and  offered  to  mn  all  hasards  in  his  de- 
fence'. 

In  this  intenral,  be  was  pressing  Atticns  in  every 
letter,  and  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  come  to 
bim ;  and  when  he  removed  from  Vibo,  gave  him 
Udj  intelligenoe  of  all  his  stages,  that  he  might 
itill  know  where  to  find  him,  taking  it  for  granted 
tbat  be  would  not  fail  to  follow  him^.  Bat  Atticus 
teems  to  have  given  him  no  answer  on  this  head, 
DOT  to  have  had  any  thoughts  of  stirring  from 
Rome.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps,  that  his  com. 
pany  abroad  coald  be  of  no  other  use  to  him  than 
to  |;ive  some  little  relief  to  his  present  chagrin ; 
vliereas  his  continuance  in  the  city  might  be  of 
the  greatest,  not  only  in  relieving,  but  removing 
his  calamity,  and  procuring  his  restoration  :  or 
we  may  imagine,  what  his  character  seems  to 
forest,  that  though  he  had  a  greater  love  for 
Gcero  than  for  any  man,  yet  it  was  always  with 
an  exception  of  not  involving  himself  in  Uie  dis- 
tress of  his  friend,  or  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
of  his  life  by  taJcing  any  share  of  another's 
fflisery ;  and  that  he  was  following  only  the  dic- 
tates of  his  temper  and  principles  in  sparing  him- 
self a  trouble  which  would  have  made  him  suffer 
more  than  his  philosophy  could  easily  bear.  But 
vhatever  was  the  cause,  it  gave  a  fresh  mortifica- 
tion to  Cicero,  who,  in  a  letter  upon  it,  says,  "  I 
nude  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  see  you  at  Taren- 
tom  or  Brundisinm :  it  would  have  been  convenient 
for  many  reasons ;  and  above  all,  for  my  design  of 
^Koding  some  time  with  you  in  Epirus,  and  re- 
golatiog  all  my  measures  by  your  advice  :  but  since 
it  has  not  happened  as  I  wished,  I  shall  add  this  also 
to  Che  great  number  of  my  other  afflictions''.''  He 
was  Bov  lodged  in  the  villa  of  M.  Lenius  Flaccus, 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  Brondisium,  where  he 
tfrived  oo  the  seventeenth  of  April,  and  on  the 
Lutof  the  nme  month  embarked  for  Dyrrhachium. 
in  his  sccoont  of  himself  to  his  wife — "  I  spent 
C&irteen  days,"  says  he,  "  with  Flaccus,  who  for 
my  sake  slighted  the  risk  of  his  fortunes  and  life ; 
»or  was  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  the  law  from 
performing  towards  me  all  the  rights  of  friendship 
and  hospitality  :  I  wish  that  it  may  ever  be  in  my 
power  to  make  him  a  proper  return ;  I  am  sure 
tW  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to  do  it'." 

Dving  hb  stay  with  Flaccus,  he  was  in  no  small 
perplexity  about  the  choice  of  a  convenient  place 


k  flla  mimkdpiA,  qiue  sunt  a  Yibone  Brun- 
daa.  fn  fite  mea  eosent,  iter  mihi  tutiim,  multla  mini- 
Mftni*  nu«BO  cnm  soo  metu  pnntitenmt  Bnmdialum 
■i,  «et  potioi  ad  moraia  aooeasi.  Urbem  unam  mihi 
^flMiBHiii  dcdinaTl,  qiue  m  vel  poiiusexsoindi, quam  e 
B«»aplexaBteripererfiacile  pateretur— ProPlancio,4I. 
I  fled  te  or».  nt  ad  roe  Vibonem  atatim  venlas.— Si  Id 
(  mirabor,  aed  confido  te  ene  facturum.^Ad 


BK.  «t  ad  tc  antea  tcripsi,  ai  ad  nos  venoia,  oonailium 
a  rel  eapiciinu^n>id.  2. 

>t  B^nodiinmi  mrms  oontuU-^mic  tu  propera,  ut 
•w«aq«*re,  ai  modo  r^^ipiemar.    Adhoo  invitamur 

^^  aa&i  optatiiia  cadere  poaae,  quam  nt  to  me  quam 
■»  «BinHtiiare^Ibid.  4. 

Itm  faent  nihi  duUmn.  qnin  te  Tarenti  ant  Bron- 
Ivfaju^  eawm :  idqoe  ad  mnlta  pertinait ;  In  eis«  et 
b^ro  annaiafiinnima,  et de  reliqaia  rebus  too  oonbilio 
^ma.  <^aoninn  id  uon  oontigit,  erit  hoc  quoque  in 
(M  B^tmn  Qoatramm  maloram.— Ibid.  6. 
hWiiM  M.  Lenii  Hacci  me  cootuli :  coi  cum  omnia 
^fo&ficatio  booorom,  exiUom,  mora  proponeretm'. 


for  his  residence  abroad :  Atticus  offered  him  his 
house  in  Epirus ;  which  was  a  castle  of  some 
strength,  and  likely  to  afford  him  a  secure  retreat 
But  since  Atticus  could  not  attend  him  thither  in 
person,  he  dropped  all  tlioughts  of  that,  and  was 
inclined  to  go  to  Athens ;  tiU  he  was  informed, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  bim  to  travel  into 
that  part  of  Greece ;  where  all  those  who  had  been 
banished  for  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  especially 
Autronius,  then  resided ;  who  would  have  had  some 
comfort  in  their  exile  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  author  of  their  misery,  if  they  could  have 
caught  him*. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  sailing  out  of  Brundi- 
sium,  the  wind,  which  was  fair,  changed  of  a 
sudden,  and  drove  him  back  again  ;  and  when  he 
passed  over  to  Dyrrhachium  in  the  second  attempt, 
that  there  happened  an  earthquake  and  a  great 
storm,  immediately  after  his  landing ;  from  which 
the  soothsayers  foretold,  that  his  stay  abroad  would 
not  be  long.  But  it  is  strange,  that  a  writer  so 
fond  of  prodigies,  which  nobody  else  takes  notice 
of,  should  omit  the  story  of  Cicero's  dream,  which 
was  more  to  his  purpose,  and  is  related  by  Cicero 
himself:  «'  That  in  one  of  the  stages  of  his  flight, 
being  lodged  in  the  villa  of  a  friend,  after  he  bad 
lain  restless  and  wakeful  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  near  break  of  day,  and 
when  he  awaked  about  eight  in  the  morning,  told 
his  dream  to  those  round  him  :  That  as  he  seemed 
to  be  wandering  disconsoUte  in  a  lonely  place,  C. 
Marius,  with  his  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  ac- 
costed him,  and  demanded,  why  he  was  so  melan- 
choly :  and  when  he  answered,  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  his  country  by  violence  ;  Marius  took  bim 
by  the  hand,  and  bidding  him  be  of  courage,  ordered 
the  next  lictor  to  conduct  him  into  his  monument ; 
telling  him,  that  there  he  should  find  safety  :  upon 
this,  the  company  presently  cried  out,  that  he 
would  have  a  quick  and  glorious  return^.''  All 
which  was  exactly  fulfilled ;  for  his  restoration  was 
decreed  in  a  certain  temple  built  by  Marius,  and 
for  that  reason  called  Marius's  Monument ;  where 
the  senate  happened  to  be  assembled  on  that  oc 
casion*. 

This  dream  was  much  talked  of  in  the  family, 
and  Cicero  himself,  in  that  season  of  his  dejection, 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  it;  and  on  the  first 
news  of  the  decree's  passing  in  Marius's  monu- 
ment, declared,  that  nothing  could  be  more  divine  ; 
yet  in  disputing  afterwards  on  the  nature  of  dreams, 
heo  perpetl,  ai  acciderent,  maluit,  quam  custodiam  niei 
capitis  dimittere.— Pro  Plancio,  41. 

Noa  Brundisii  apud  M.  Lenium  Flaccum  dies  xiii. 
fuimna,  rlrum  optimum :  qui  perfculnm  fortunarum  et 
capitia  aui  pn»  mea  aalute  neglexit :  neque  legis  improbis* 
aimae  p<Fna  deductus  est,  quo  minus  hospitii  et  amicitis 
Jus,  officiumque  prsestaret.  Huic  utinam  gratiam  ali- 
quando  referre  poasimus;  babebimua  quidem  semper.^ 
Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  4. 

t  Quod  me  rogas  et  hortaria,  ut  apud  te  in  Epiro  sim ; 
voluntas  tna  mihi  valde  grata  est.^-Sed  itineris  causa  ut 
diverterem,  primum  eat  devium ;  deinde  ab  Autronio  et 
oaeteria  quatridui ;  deinde  aine  te.  Nam  castellum  muni- 
tum  habitanti  mihi  prodesaet,  transeunti  non  est  neoeflaa- 
rium.  Quod  ai  auderem,  Athenas  peterem  :  aane  ita 
cadebat  ut  rellem.  Nunc  et  nostri  hostes  ibi  sunt,  et  te 
non  habemua.— Ad  Att.  iii.  7. 

»  De  Divin.  i.  2« ;  Val.  Max.  i.  7. 

*■  Valerius  Maximua  calls  this  monument  of  Marlua  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  but  it  appeara  from  Cicero'a  account  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue. 
H 
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he  asMitB  them  all  to  be  vain  and  faotastical,  and 
nothing  else  bat  the  imperfect  traces  and  confused 
impressions  which  our  waking  thoughts  leave  upon 
the  mind ;  that,  in  his  flight  therefore,  as  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  think  much  upon  his  countryman 
Marius,  who  had  suffered  the  same  calamity ;  so 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  dreaming  of  him ;  and 
that  no  old  woman  could  be  so  silly,  as  to  pve  any 
credit  to  dreams,  if  in  the  infinite  number  and 
variety  of  them  they  did  not  sometimes  happen 
to  hit  right)". 

When  he  came  to  Dyrrhachium,  he  found  con> 
firmed,  what  he  had  heard  before  in  Italy,  that 
Achaia  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece  were 
possessed  by  those  rebels  who  had  been  driven 
from  Rome  on  Catiline's  account.  This  deter- 
mined him  to  go  into  Macedonia,  before  they  could 
be  informed  of  his  arrival,  where  his  friend,  Cn. 
Plancius,  was  then  quaestor  ;  who  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  landing,  than  he  came  to  find  him  at  Dyr- 
rhachium  ;  where,  out  of  regard  to  his  present 
circumstances,  and  the  privacy  which  he  affected, 
dismissing  his  officers,  and  laying  aside  all  the 
pomp  of  magistracy,  he  conducted  him  with  the 
observance  of  a  private  companion  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Thessalonica,  about  the  twenty-first 
of  May.  L.  Appuleius  was  the  praetor  or  chief 
governor  of  the  province :  but  though  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  Cicero's  friend,  yet  he  durst  not 
venture  to  grant  him  his  protection,  or  show  him 
any  public  civility,  but  contented  himself  with 
conniving  only  at  what  his  qusestor  Plancius 
did'. 

While  Cicero  staid  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  received 
two  expresses  from  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was 
now  coming  home  from  Asia,  to  inform  him  of  his 
intended  route,  and  to  settle  the  place  of  their 
meeting :  Quintus's  design  was,  to  pass  from  Ephe- 
Bus  to  Athens,  and  thence  by  land  through  Mace- 
donia ;  and  to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother 
at  Thessalonica :  but  the  news  which  he  met  with 
at  Athens  obliged  him  to  hasten  his  journey  to- 
wards Rome,  where  the  faction  were  preparing  to 
receive  him  with  an  impeachment,  for  the  mal- 
administration of  his  province :  nor  had  Cicero  at 
last  resolution  enough  to  see  him ;  being  unable  to 
bear  the  tenderness  of  such  a  meeting,  and  much 
more  the  misery  of  parting ;  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive, besides,  that  if  they  once  met,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  part  at  all,  whilst  Quintus's  presence 
at  home  was  necessary  to  their  common  interests : 
so  that  to  avoid  one  affliction,  he  was  forced  (he 

7  Maximeque  reliqui«p  earum  rerum  mnventiir  in 
anhnU.  et  agitantur,  de  quibus  rigilantcni  aat  cogiUvimus 
aut  egimos.  Ut  mihi  temporibos  illis  moltum  in  animo 
Marios  vembatur,  reoordanti,  quam  ille  gravem  soum 
oasum  magno  animo,  quam  constanti  toliaset.  Uanc 
credo  oausam  de  illo  aomniandi  fuiam. — De  Divin.  U.  67. 

An  tu  censes  ullam  anum  tam  doliram  f uturam  fuiase, 
ut  somniis  crederet,  nld  Igta  casu  nonnunquam  forte 
teraere  oooourrereiit  ? — Ibid.  68. 

*  Quo  com  veoinem  oofnovi,  id  quod  audieram.  refertam 
tme  Gnrciam  soeleratiasimonun  hominom  ac  ncfarionmi. 
— Quiaateqnam  de  meo  adventu  audire  putuiMKnt,  in 

Macodoniam  ad  Planciomqoe  perrexi nam  timul  ao 

me  D>Trhachiam  attigisee  audivit,  stattm  ad  me  lictoribus 
dimissii»,  insdignibus  abjectis,  veste  mutata  profectos  est.— 
Theaaalonlcam  me  in  quvstoriumque  perduxit. — Pro 
Planoio.  41 ;  Post  Red.  in  Sea.  14. 

Hie  e^»  nunc  de  pr«tore  MacedonicnihQ  dioam  amplias, 
nisi  eum  et  civon  optiraom  semper  et  mihi  amioum  fuisse, 
■ed  cadem  timoisse  qu«  cvteroe.— Pro  Planoio.  ibid. 
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says)  to  endure  another  most  cmel  on 
shunning  the  embraces  of  a  brother*. 

L.  Tubero,  however,  bis  kinsman,  ai 
his  brother's  lieutenants,  paid  him  a  vi 
return  towards  Italy,  and  acquainted 
what  he  had  learned  in  passing  throog 
that  the  banished  conspirators  who  re^i 
were  actually  forming  a  plot  to  seize  ai 
him  ;  for  which  reason  be  adviaed  him  i 
Asia ;  where  the  zeal  and  affection  of  thi 
would  afford  him  the  safest  retreat,  b( 
own  and  his  brother's  account**.  Cirer 
posed  to  follow  this  advice  and  leave  M 
for  the  praetor  Appuleius,  thoogh  a  fri 
him  no  encouragement  to  stay  ;  and  t 
Piso,  his  enemy,  was  coming  to  the  co 
it  the  next  winter:  but  all  his  friends 
dissuaded  his  removal  to  any  place  m( 
from  them;  and  Plancius  treated  him  sc 
ately,  and  contrived  to  make  all  things 
him,  that  he  dropped  the  thoughts  of  ch 
quarters.  Plancius  was  in  hopes  tli 
would  be  recalled  with  the  expiration  ol 
storship,  and  that  he  should  hare  the 
returning  with  him  to  Rome,  to  reap  tl 
his  fidelity,  not  only  from  Cicero's  grai 
the  favour  of  the  senate  and  people^, 
inconvenience  that  Cicero  found  in  h 
situation,  was  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
of  people,  who  frequented  the  place  on 
business  with  the  questor.  For  he  was 
and  dejected  by  his  misfortune,  that,  t 
cities  of  Greece  were  offering  their  sj 
compliments,  and  striving  to  do  him  all 
honours^,  yet  he  refused  to  see  all  core 
was  so  shy  of  the  public,  that  he  co 
endure  the  light*. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this  < 
his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himself  with 
ness  which  might  reasonably  be  expe 
one  who  had  borne  so  glorious  a  part 
public ;  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  s 
the  canse  of  his  country :  for  his  letters 
rally  filled  with  such  lamentable  expr 
grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  friends, 

■  Qaintus  fratco-  cum  ex  Asia  veniswt  ai 
Mai.  et  Athenas  veniamt  idib.  valde  fuit  ei  pr 
ne  quid  abeens  acciperet  calamitatia,  si  quis  i 
qui  contentus  nostris  malis  non  easet.  ] 
maloi  properare  Romam,  quam  ad  me  ytnln 
dicam  enim  qiK»d  rerum  est, — animum  inducer 
ut  aut  ilium  amantissimum  mei,  molliaaimo  i 
in  marore  aspicerem— atque  etiam  illnd  timi 
profecto  accidiaset,  ne  a  me  digredl  non  pos 
acerbitatis  eventum  altera  aoerbitate  non  vid 
TiUri.— Ad  Att.  Ui.  9 ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3. 

b  Cum  ad  me  L.  Tubero,  mens  neeetfaria 
meo  legatus  fuiaeet,  decedens  ex  Asia  reoi^ 
insidias,  quas  mihi  panitas  ab  exulibas 
audierat,  animo  amicl»imo  detulisaet.  In  As 
propter  ^us  provindc  mecum  et  cum  fratre  i 
tadinem.—Pro  Plancio,  41. 

c  Plancius,  homo  officiosissimus,  me  cupit 
et  adhuc  retinet — sperat  posse  fieri,  ut  mecum 
decedat.— Ep.  Fam.  xir.  1. 

Longlus,  quiun  ita  vobis  placet,  non  diaceda' 

Me  adhuc  nancius  liberalitate  sua  retinet— < 
est  injecta,  non  eadero.  qn«  mihi,  pome  nos  un 
quam  rem  sibi  magno  h(«ori  sperat  fore.— Ad 

•*  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

'  Odi  enim  celebritatem,  fugio  homines,  lu<^ 
vix  poaaum.— Ad  Att  lii.  7. 
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ha  wife,  was  forced  to  admonish  him  sometimes,  to 
roose  his  courage  ^  and  remember  his  former  cha- 
racter. Atticos  was  constantly  putting  him  in 
sund  of  it ;  and  sent  him  word  of  a  report,  that 
vas  brought  to  Rome  by  one  of  Crassus's  freed- 
men,  that  his  affliction  had  disordered  his  senses  : 
to  which  he  answered,  that  his  mind  was  still 
sotrnd,  and  wished  only  that  it  bad  been  always  so, 
when  he  placed  his  confidence  on  those  who  per- 
fidioasly  abused  it  to  his  ruin^. 

Bat  these  remonstrances  did  not  please  him ;  he 
Uuxight  them  unkind  and  unseasonable,  as  he  in- 
timites in  several  of  his  letters,  where  he  expresses 
himself  very  movingly  on  this  subject  "As  to 
your  chidiog  me  (says  he)  so  often  and  so  severely, 
for  being  too  much  dejected  ;  what  misery  is  there, 
I  pray  yon,  so  grievous,  which  I  do  not  feel  in 
my  present  calamity  ?  Did  any  man  ever  foil 
km  such  a  height  of  dignity,  in  so  good  a  cause, 

j  with  the  advantage  of  such  talents,  experience, 
interest;  such  support  of  all  honest  men?  Is  it 

I  poaiWc  for  me  to  forget  what  I  was  ?  Or  not  to 
feel  what  I  am  ?  From  what  honour,  what  glory 

I  I  &in  driven?  From  what  children?  What  for- 
tan«?  What  a  brother?  Whom,  though  I  love 
and  have  ever  loved  better  than  myself,  yet  (that 
yoa  may  perceive  what  a  new  sort  of  affliction  I 
«ifer)  1  refused  to  see  ;  that  I  might  neither  aug- 
ment my  own  grief  by  the  sight  of  his,  nor  offer 
myself  to  him  thus  mined,  whom  he  had  left  so 
&»mshinf :  I  omit  many  other  things  intolerable 
to  me :  for  I  am  hinder^  by  my  tears :  tell  me 

,  then,  whether  I  am  still  to  be  reproached  for 
grieving ;  or  for  suffering  myself  rather  to  be  de- 
prited  of  what  I  ought  never  to  have  parted  with 
^  with  my  life  ;  which  I  might  easily  have  pre- 
dated, if  some  perfidious  friends  had  not  urged 
Be  to  my  ruin  within  my  own  walls,"  ficc.**  In 
■nother  fetter;  "  Continue  (says  he)  to  assist  me, 
M  yon  do,  with  your  endeavours,  your  advice,  and 
your  interest ;  but  spare  yourself  the  pains  of  com- 
forta^,  and  modi  more  of  chiding  me :  for  when 
yon  do  this,  I  cannot  help  charging  it  to  your  want 
<if  love  and  concern  for  me  ;  whom  I  imagine  to 
be  10  afflicted  with  my  misfortune,  as  to  be  incon- 
»JaWc  even  yourself'." 

He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakest  part ; 
ti»  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable  :  to  have 
been  ss  great  in  affliction  as  he  was  in  prosperity, 
w«»ld  have  been  a  perfection  not  given  to  man  : 
yet  this  very  weakness  flowed  from  a  source  which 
"B^red  hnn  the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other 
P»rt»  of  fife ;  and  the  same  tenderness  of  disposi- 
^  which  nude  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
fei  OMmtry,  more  passionately  than  other  men, 

'  To  ^opd  me  hortaris.  nt  animo  sim  magno,  dec. — Ep. 

(  ?(am  qiKHl  scribis  te  audire,  me  etiam  mentis  errore 
■  ^•tor*  aiBei :  mjhi  vero  mena  Integra  est,  atque  utinam 
^  b  perieoto  foieaeC.  cmn  ego  lis,  quiboBasIutero  meam 
*n^aim  eon  arbltnbar,  toimiclasimis,  cmdelissimis- 
^^■■iiu.— Ad  Att.  i«.  13. 

^'"P*  qnatoor  epistolas  a  te  mlsaos;  nnam,  qua  mo 
^*^*'  «t  aim  ftrmior ;  alteram,  qua  Crassi  libertum  ais 
•i  *e  aca  BlUcitodine  madeque  narrawe.— Ibid.  16. 
*^lt«.ttL10. 
t«ae,  at  faciA,  opera,  consllio,  gratia  Java:  consolari 
e :  o^DTgare  vero  noli :  quod  com  facis,  ego  tuum 
<t  dcHorvm  deeidero;  qoem  ita  affectum  mea 
^  caK  srtrftror,  nt  te  ipsum  nemo  consolari  potest. 


made  him  feel  the  loss  of  them  more  sensibly :  "  I 
have  twice  (says  be)  saved  the  republic;  once 
with  glory  ;  a  second  time  with  misery  :  for  I  will 
never  deny  myself  to  be  a  man ;  or  brag  of  bearing 
the  loss  of  a  brother,  children,  wife,  country,  with- 
out sorrow — For  what  thanks  had  been  due  to  me 
for  quitting. what  I  did  not  value''?''  In  another 
speech :  '*  I  own  my  grief  to  have  been  extremely 
great ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  that  wisdom,  which 
those  expected  from  me,  who  gave  out,  that  I  was 
too  much  broken  by  my  affliction  :  for  such  a  hard- 
ness of  mind,  as  of  body,  which  does  not  feel  pain, 
is  a  stupidity,  rather  than  a  virtue. — I  am  not  one 
of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  indifferent ;  but 
love  myself  and  my  friends  as  our  common  huma- 
nity requires ;  and  he  who,  for  the  public  good, 
parts  with  what  he  holds  the  dearest,  gives  the 
highest  proof  of  love  to  his  country*." 

There  was  another  consideration  which  added 
no  small  sting  to  his  affliction ;  to  reflect,  as  he 
often  does,  not  only  on  what  he  had  lost,  but  how 
he  had  lost  it,  by  lus  own  fault ;  in  suffering  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  false  and 
envious  friends.  This  he  frequently  touches  upon 
in  a  strain  which  shows  that  it  galled  him  very 
severely:  "Though  my  grief  (says  he)  is  incre- 
dible, yet  I  am  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  misery 
of  what  I  feel,  as  the  recollection  of  my  fault, — 
Wherefore,  when  you  hear  how  much  I  am  afflicted, 
imagine  that  I  am  suffering  the  punishment  of  my 
folly,  not  of  the  event;  for  having  trusted  too 
much  to  one  whom  I  did  not  take  to  be  a  rascal".** 
It  must  needs  be  cruelly  mortifying  to  one  of  his 
temper  ;  nicely  tender  of  his  reputation,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  glory  ;  to  impute  his  calamity  to 
his  own  blunders,  and  fancy  himself  the  dupe  of 
men  not  so  wise  as  himself :  yet  after  all,  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  his  inquietude 
of  this  sort,  was  not  owing  rather  to  the  jealous 
and  querulous  nature  of  affliction  itself,  than  to  any 
real  foundation  of  truth  :  for  Atticus  would  never 
allow  his  suspicions  to  be  just,  not  even  against 
Hortensius,  where  they  seem  to  lie  the  heaviest  >*. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  Cicero  himself  says, 


^  Unus  bis  rempnblicam  servari,  semel  gloria,  iterum 
cmmna  mea.  Neqae  enim  in  boo  me  hominem  esse  infi- 
ciabor  unqoam  ;  ut  me  optimo  fratre,  carisBimis  llberis, 
fidelissima  conjuge,  vestro  conspectu,  patria,  boc  honoris 
gradu  sine  dolore  caruisse  glorier.  Quod  si  feciasem,  quod 
a  me  beneflcium  baberetis,  cum  pro  vobls  ea,  qu«  mibi 
eseent  vilia,  rellquiBsem.— Pro  Sext.  22. 

I  Accept  magnum  atque  incredibilem  dolorem :  non  n^o : 
neque  istam  mibi  ascisco  aapioitiam,  qaam  nonnulli  in 
me  requirebant,  qui  me  aniroo  nimis  fraoto  et  afflicto  ease 
loquebantor—eamqueanimi  duritiem,  sicut  corporis,  quod 
cum  uritur  non  sentit,  stuporem  potlus,  quam  virtutem 
putarem — non  tarn  sapiens  quam  ii,  qui  nihil  cursnt,  sed 
tam  amans  tuorum  ao  tui,  quam  •ommunls  bumanitaa 
postulat— qui  autem  ea  relinquit  reipublioeoauaa,  a  qui- 
bus  summo  cum  dobre  divellitur,  ei  patria  cara  est. — Pro 
Domo,  36, 37. 

">  Etsi  incredibili  calamitato  afflictns  sum,  tamen  non 
tam  est  ex  miieria,  quam  ex  culpe  nostne  recordationo 
— quare  cum  me  aftUctnm  et  confeotum  luotu  audies,  exis- 
timato  me  stultitie  mes  pcenam  ferre  gravius,  quam 
event! ;  quod  ei  crediderim,  quern  nefarium  esae  non  puta- 
rira.— Ad  Att  iii.  8 ;  vide  9, 14, 15, 19,  Ac. 

n  Nam  quod  purgas  eos,  quos  ego  mibi  scripsi  invidiase, 
et  In  eia  Catonem :  ego  vero  tantum  ilium  puto  a  scelere 
isto  afulsee,  utmaximo  doleam  plus  apnd  mealmulationem 
aliorum,  quam  istius  fidemvaluisse.  Ceteri,  quos  purgaa, 
debent  mibi  purgati  esse,  tibi  si  aunt.— Ibid.  15. 
H  2 
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to  excose  tbe  excess  of  his  grief ;  and  the  onl  j  ex- 
cuse indeed  which  can  be  made  for  him  ;  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  stoic,  nor  aspire  to  the 
character  of  a  hero  :  yet  we  see  some  writers  la- 
booring  to  defend  him  even  against  himself ;  and 
endeaToaring  to  persuade  os,  that  all  this  air  of 
dejection  and  despair  was  whoUj  feigned  and  as- 
sumed, for  the  sdce  of  moring  compassion,  and 
engaging  his  friends  to  exert  themselves  the  more 
warmly  in  soliciting  his  restoration  ;  lest  his  afflic- 
tion should  destroy  him  before  tbey  could  effect  it^. 

When  he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  his  friend  Ninnius,  the  tribune,  made  a 
motion  in  the  senate  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the 
law  of  Clodius ;  to  which  the  whole  house  readily 
agreed,  with  eight  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the 
other  two,  iGlius  Ligns,*  interposed  his  negative  : 
they  proceeded  however  to  a  resolution,  that  no 
other  busiuess  should  be  transacted,  till  the  consuls 
had  actually  prepared  a  new  law  for  that  purpose  c. 
About  the  same  time,  Quintus  Cicero,  who  left 
Asia  on  the  first  of  May,  arrived  at  Rome ;  and 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect, 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  flocked  out  to  meet 
himi.  Cicero  suffered  an  additional  anxiety  on 
his  account,  lest  the  Clodian  cabal,  by  means  of  the 
impeachment,  which  they  threatened,  should  be 
able  to  expel  him  too :  especially  since  Clodius's 
brother  Appius  was  the  pnetor  whose  lot  it  was 
to  sit  on  those  trials  ^  But  Clodius  was  now 
losing  ground  apace ;  being  grown  so  insolent  on 
his  late  success,  that  even  his  friends  could  not 
bear  him  any  longer :  for  having  banished  Cicero, 
and  sent  Cato  out  of  his  way,  he  began  to  fancy 
himself  a  match  for  Pompey ;  by  whose  help,  or 
connivance  at  least,  he  had  acquired  all  bis  power ; 
and,  in  open  defiance  of  him,  seized  by  stratagem 
into  his  hands  the  son  of  king  Tigranes,  whom 
Pompey  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  the  custody  of  Flavins 
the  praetor;  and  instead  of  delivering  him  up, 
when  Pompey  demanded  him,  undertook,  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty  and 
send  him  home.  This  however  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  sharp  engagement  between  him  and  Flavins, 
'*  who  marched  out  of  Rome,  with  a  body  of  men 
well  armed,  to  recover  Tigranes  by  force:  but 
Clodius  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  and  killed  a 
great  part  of  his  company,  and  among  them  Pa- 
pirius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Porapey's  intimate 
acquaintance,  while  Flavins  also  himself  had  some 
difficulty  to  escape  with  life*." 

o  Absens  potius  m  dolere  siraulavit,  ut  buob,  quod  dixi- 
mus,  magis  commoveret:  et  pivsena  item  se  doluiase 
slmulavit,  at  vlr  prudentisdmas,  scene,  qaod  aiunt,  aer- 
viret.— Corradl  Questura.  p.  291. 

P  Decrevit  aenatus  frequens  de  meo  reditu  Kal.  Jun. 
diaaentiente  nuUo,  r«^rente  L.  Ninnio— intercessit  Ll^a 
late  neacio  qui,  additamentum  inimiconira  meorum. — Om- 
nia aenatus  reJiciebAt.  nisi  de  me  prlmum  conaules  retu- 
llaaent^Pru  Scxt.  31. 

Non  multo  p<Mt  diaoeaaum  meum  me  univerai  revoca- 
viatia  referente  L.  Ninnio.—Poet  Red.  in  Ben.  2. 

4  Hulc  ad  urbem  venienti  tota  obviam  civitaa  cum 
laorymia,  gemituque  proceaaerat.— Pro  Sext.  31. 

r  Mihi  etiam  unum  de  malia  in  metu  eat,  fratrla  miaeri 
negotium.— Ad  Att.  iii.  8. 

De  Quinto  fratre  nuntii  nobis  triatoa  aane  sum  in  meo 
Infinlto  maroreaollicitu8,et  eo  magia,  quod  Appii  qocatio 
eat-^lbid.  17- 

■  Me  expulao,  Catone  amandato,  in  eum  ipsum  ae  con- 
vertit,  quo  auctore,  quo  odjutore,  in  concionlbua  ea,  que 


This  affront  roused  Pompey  to  think  of  re< 
Cicero ;  as  well  to  correct  the  arrogance  of  CI 
as  to  retrieve  his  credit,  and  ingratiate  himse 
the  senate  and  people :  he  dropped  some  hj 
his  inclination  to  Cicero's  friends,  and  partit 
to  Atticus,  who  presently  gave  him  part 
agreeable  news:  upon  which,  Cicero,  thou 
had  no  opinion  of  Pompey's  sincerity,  was  < 
raged  to  write  to  him ;  and  sent  a  copy 
letter  to  Atticus,  telling  him  at  the  same 
that  if  Pompey  could  digest  the  affront,  wh 
had  received  in  the  case  of  Tigranes,  he 
despair  of  his  being  moved  by  anything  ^ 
likewise,  who  had  a  particular  intimsq 
Pompey,  desired  Atticus  to  let  Cicero  knoi 
Pompey  would  certainly  enter  into  his  ca 
soon  as  he  heard  from  Cssar,  which  he  ei 
to  do  every  day.  This  intelligence,  from  s 
an  author,  raised  Cicero's  hopes,  till  find 
effects  of  it  for  a  considerable  time,  he  b< 
apprehend^  that  there  was  either  nothing  at 
it,  or  that  Cesar's  answer  was  averse,  and  I 
an  end  to  it".  The  fact  however  shows  w 
extraordinary  deference  Pompey  paid  t6 
that  he  would  not  take  a  stiep  in  this  a 
Rome,  without  sending  first  to  Gaul,  to  i 
him  about  it. 

The  city  was  alarmed  at  the  same  time 
rumour  of  a  second  plot  against  Pompey's  li 
to  be  contrived  by  Clodius ;  one  of  whose 
was  seized  at  the  door  of  the  senate  with  a 
which  his  master  had  given  him,  as  he  coi 
to  stab  Pompey :  which,  being  accompani< 
many  daring  attacks  on  Pompey's  person 
dius's  mob,  made  him  resolve  to  retire  fr 
senate  and  tbe  forum,  till  Clodius  was  out 
tribunate,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
whither  he  was  still  pursued,  and  actually  h 
by  one  of  Clodius's  freedmen,  Damio.  An 
so  audacious  could  not  be  overlooked  by  t 
i  gistrates,  who  came  out  with  all  their  forces 
or  drive  away  Damio  ;  upon  which  a  gene 
gagement  ensued,  where  Gabinius  (as  Cicei 
*^  was  forced  to  break  his  league  with  Clodi 


gerebat,  omnia,  queque  geaserat,  ee  feciaae  et  facere 
Cn.  Pompeium — diutiua  furori  suo  veniam  datui 
arbitrobatur.  Qui  ex  ejua  custodia  per  tnsidi 
amici  filium,  hostem  captivum  surripui»set ;  et  ea 
rirum  fortisaimum  lacessissct.  Sperarit  ibdcm 
cum  iUo  posse  confligere,  quibuscura  ego  noluisM 
rum  poriculo  dimicare. — Pro  Domo,  25. 

Ad  quartum  ab  urbo  lapidem  pugna  facta  est 
raulti  ex  utraque  parte  oecidcrunt;  plurw  i* 
Flavii,  inter  quos  M.  Papirius,  eque«  Romann 
canua,  familiaria  Pompeio.  Flavius  aine  comite 
▼ix  perfugit. — Ascon.  in  Milon.  14. 

t  Bermonem  tuum  et  Pompei|  oognovi  ex  tui 
Motum  in  republica  non  tantum  impendere  vide 
turn  tu  aut  videa,  aut  ad  me  oonaolandimi  affers.- 
enim  n^lecto  aublata  aunt  omnia. — ^Llterarum  ex< 
quae  ad  Pompeiiun  acripei,  misi  tibi. — Ad  Att.  til 

Pompeium  etiam  aimulatorem  puto.— AdQui 
i.  3. 

Ex  Uteris  tnia  plenus  amn  expectatione  de  I 
quidnam  de  nobis  velit,  aut  oatendat. — Si  tibi  stu 
videor,  qui  sperem,  facio  tuo  Jiu»u. — Ad  Att.  iii.  I 

o  Expectationem  nobis  non  parvam  attuleri 
acripeeras  Varronem  tibi  pro  amicitia  confirmBS«t 
nostram  Pompeium  certe  suscepturum ;  et  simul  •< 
litene,  quaa  expectaret,  remiiaue  caaent,  auctorei 
daturum.  Utrum  id  nihil  fuit,  an  advereatc  sunt 
literK  ?— Ibid.  18. 
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light  for  Pompey ;  at  first  fointly  and  unwillingly, 
bat  at  last  heartily ;  while  Piso,  more  religious, 
stood  firm  to  his  contract,  and  fought  on  Clodius* 
side,  till  his  fasces  were  broken,  and  he  himself 
wounded^  and  forced  to  run  away*." 

WTicthcr  any  design  was  really  formed  against 
Pompey's  life,  or  the  story  was  contrived  to  serve 
his  present  views,  it  seems  probable  at  least  that 
his  fears  were  feigned,  and  the  danger  too  con- 
temptible to  giye  him  any  just  apprehension  ;  but 
the  shutting  himself  up  at  home  made  an  impres- 
sion  upon  the  vnlgar,  and  furnished  a  better  pre- 
tence for  turning  so  quick  upon  Clodius,  and 
(}QelUng  that  insolence  which  he  himself  had 
raised :  for  this  was  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
politics,  to  give  a  free  course  to  the  public  dis- 
orders, for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  own  import- 
tace  to  more  advantage;  that  when  the  storm  was  at 
the  height,  he  might  appear  at  last  in  the  scene,  like 
a  deity  of  the  theatre,  and  reduce  all  again  to  order ; 
expecting  still,  that  the  people,  tired  and  harassed 
bj  these  perpetual  tumults,  would  be  forced  to 
create  him  dictator,  for  settling  the  quiet  of  the  city. 

The  consuls  elect  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
tad  Q.  Metellus  Nepos :  the  first  was  Cicero's 
varm  friend,  the  second  his  old  enemy ;  the  same 
who  put  that  affront  upon  him  on  laying  down  his 
coBsulsbip :  his  promotion  therefore  was  a  great 
diaeouragement  to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  granted 
I  that  be  would  employ  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his 
return ;  and  reflected,  as  he  tells  us,  **  that,  though 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  drive  him  out,  yet,  as  there 
were  many  who  hated,  and  more  who  envied  him, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  keep  him  out^.''  But 
MetdhM,  perceiving  which  way  Pompey's  inclina- 
tioa  and  Csesar's  also  waa  turning,  found  reason 
to  change  his  mind,  or  at  least  to  dissemble  it ; 
and  promised,  not  only  to  give  his  consent,  but 
his  assistance,  to  Cicero's  restoration.  His  col- 
ieagoe,  Lentulus,  in  the  mean  while,  was  no  sooner 
dected,  than  be  revived  the  late  motion  of  Ninnius, 
tod  proposed  a  vote  to  recal  Cicero ;  and  when 
Cbdiua  interrupted  him  and  recited  that  part  of 
his  law  which  made  it  criminal  to  move  anything 
about  it,  Lentulus  declared  it  to  be  no  law,  but  a 
eere  proecsiption,  and  act  of  violence*.  This 
alarmed  Clodius,  and  obliged  him  to  exert  all  his 
arts  to  support  the  validity  of  the  law ;  he  threat- 
ened ruin  and  destruction  to  all  who  should  dare 
to  oppose  it ;  and  to  imprint  the  greater  terror, 
fixed  up  on  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  that 
which  prohibited  all  men  to  speak  or  act  in 


*  Odb  Iubc  oon  pofisent  dhititu  Jam  Buatinere,  initur 
4e  intoltu  Cn  JPompeii :  quopatefacto,  ferroque 
file   inclttsas  domi  tamdiu  fuit,  quamdiu 
tatekiB  mmM»  in  tribaq^ta.— Pro  Sext.  32. 

DiyirtMtwoa  denique  cum  ferro  ad  aeoatum  is,  quern  ad 
Co-  f^aapeiam  Intarimendum  collocatom  f uiase  constabat. 
-iaPlBDO.  U. 

Omn  taxacn — GaUnlns  collegit  ipse  ae  tIx  :  et  contra 
«■■  dedimn.  primom  idmulate ;  deinde  non  libeoter ; 
aiaatrcuBiD  tamen  pro  Cn.  Pompeiovere,  vehementerque 
fafuvU. — ^Ta  tamen  homo  rel^iosua  et  aanctus,  f«ediia 
friajuu  aolaiaU— itaque  In  fllo  tumultu  fracti  fasces,  ictus 
ipM,  qvbtUie  t^A.  lapidea,  fug*.— Ibid. 

f  Ma^rl  mxut  mvlti,  invidi  paene  omnes.    EJioere  noa 
■maan  fait,  cjcdudere  facile  eat.— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  3. 
*  Cbm  a  tiibono  plri>te  vetaretur,  oum  prcolamm  oaput 

MWailai,  ae  qola  ad  tos  referret— totam  fUam,  ut  ante 

^X  macriptioBMm,  boo  legem  putavit.— Post  Red.  in 


any  manner  for  Cicero's  return,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  enemies.  This  gave  a  farther  disquiet 
to  Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten  his  active 
friends,  and  furnish  an  excuse  to  the  indolent  for 
doing  nothing  :  he  insinuates  therefore  to  Atticus 
what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it ;  *'  that  all  such 
clauses  were  only  bugbears,  without  any  real  force ; 
or  otherwise  no  law  could  ever  be  abrogated;  and 
whatever  effect  this  was  intended  to  have,  that  it 
must  needs  fall  of  course  with  the  law  itself^." 

In  this  anxious  state  of  his  mind,  jealous  of 
everything  that  could  hurt,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  could  help  him,  another  little  incident 
happened,  which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause  of  unea- 
ness :  for  some  of  his  enemies  had  published  an 
invective  oration,  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment only  of  his  intimate  friends,  against  some 
eminent  senator,  not  named,  but  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Curio.*'  the  father,  who  was  now  dis- 
posed and  engaged  to  serve  him  :  he  was  surprised 
and  concerned,  tliat  the  oration  was  made  public  ; 
and  his  instruction^  upon  it  to  Atticus  are  some- 
what curious  ;  and  show  how  much  he  was  struck 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  so  powerful  a 
friend.  **  You  have  stunned  me,"  says  he,  *'  with 
the  news  of  the  oration's  being  published:  heal 
the  wound,  as  you  promise,  if  you  possibly  can :  I 
wrote  it  lon^  ago  in  anger,  after  he  had  first 
written  against  me ;  but  had  suppressed  it  so 
carefully  that  I  never  dreamed  of  its  getting  abroad, 
nor  can  imagine  how  it  slipped  out :  but  since,  as 
fortune  would  have  it,  I  never  had  a  word  with 
him  in  person,  and  it  is  written  more  negligently 
than  my  other  orations  usually  are ;  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  may  disown  it,  and  prove  it  not  to 
be  mine :  pray  take  care  of  this,  if  you  see  any 
hopes  for  me ;  if  not,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
trouble  myself  about  it''." 

His  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were, 
hb  brother  Quintus,  his  wife  Terentia,  his  son-in- 
law  Piso,  Atticus,  and  Sextius.  But  the  brother 
and  the  wife,  being  both  of  them  naturally  peevish, 
seem  to  have  given  him  some  additional  disquiet, 
by  their  mutual  complaints  against  each  other; 
which  obliged  him  to  admonish  them  gently  in  his 
letters,  that  since  their  friends  were  so  few,  they 
ought  to  live  more  amicably  among  themselves ^ 

Terentia  however  bore  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and  instead  of  being  daunted 
by  the  depression  of  the  family,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes,  seems  to  have  been  animated  rather 
the  more  to  withstand  the  violences  of  their  enemies, 
and  procure  her  husband's  restoration.     But  one 

■  Tute  Bcripaiati,  quoddam  caput  legiaCIodium  in  curiae 
poate  fixisae,  ne  roferri,  neve  did  lioeret.— Ad  Att.  ill.  W. 

Bed  videa  niinqiuun  eaae  obeervataa  aanctionea  earum 
legum,  qus  abrofnitrentur.  Nam  ai  id  esaet,  nulla  fere  abro- 
gari  poaaet :— aed  cum  lex  abrogatur,  iUud  ipaum  abrogatur, 
quo  non  earn  abrogari  oporteat. — Ibid.  93. 

b  Percusslsti  autem  me  deorationeprolata :  cul  vulneri, 
nt  aeribis,  medere,  ai  quid  potes.  Scripai  equidem  olim 
iratua,  quod  iUe  prior  scripaerat :  aed  itaeompreaseram,  ut 
nunquam  manatoram  putarem.  Quo  modo  exoiderit  ne- 
Boio.  Sed  quia  nunquam  accidit,  ut  cum  eo  verbo  uno 
conooiarem ;  et  quia  acripta  mihi  videtur  negligentiua, 
quam  cnter«,  puto  poeee  prebari  non  eaae  roeam.  Id,  ai 
putaa  me  poaae  aanari,  curea  velim :  aln  plane  peril,  minua 
laboro.—Ad  Att.  iii.  12. 

c  De  Quinto  fratre  nihil  ego  te  accuaavi,  aed  voa,  oum 
praeeertim  tarn  pauci  eatia,  volul  ease  quam  oonjunotikai- 
moa— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 
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of  Cicero's  letters  to  ber  in  these  anhappj  ctrcam. 
stances  will  give  the  clearest  view  of  her  character, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  she  acted. 

*'  Cicero  to  Terentia, 

**  Do  not  imagine  that  I  write  longer  letters  to 
anj  one  than  to  joa,  nnless  it  be  when  I  receive  a 
long  one  from  somebody  else,  which  I  find  mjself 
obliged  to  answer.  For  I  have  nothing  either  to 
write,  nor  in  mj  present  situation  employ  myself 
on  anything  that  is  more  tronblesome  to  me ; 
and  when  it  is  to  you  and  our  dear  TuUiola. 
I  cannot  write  without  a  flood  of  tears.  For  I 
see  you  the  most  wretched  of  women,  whom  I 
wished  always  to  see  the  happiest,  and  ought  to  have 
made  so ;  as  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not  been 
so  great  a  coward.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
Piso*8  services  to  us  ;  have  exhorted  him,  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  thanked  him  as  I  ought  Your 
hopes,  I  perceive,  are  in  the  new  tribunes  :  that 
wiU  be  effectual,  if  Pompey  concur  with  them : 
but  I  am  afraid  still  of  Crassus.  You  do  every- 
thing for  me,  I  see,  with  the  utmost  courage  and 
affection  :  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it ;  but  lament  our 
unhappy  fate,  that  my  miseries  can  only  be 
relieved  by  your  suffering  still  greater:  for  our 
good  friend  P.  Valerius  wrote  me  word,  what  I 
could  not  read  without  bursting  into  tears,  how 
you  were  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the 
Valerian  Rank.  Alas,  my  light,  my  darling,  to 
whom  all  the  world  used  to  sue  for  help !  that  you, 
my  dear  Terentia,  should  be  thus  insulted ;  thus 
oppressed  with  grief  and  distress!  and  that  I 
should  be  the  cause  of  it ;  I,  who  have  preserved 
so  many  others,  that  we  ourselves  should  be 
undone  !  As  to  what  you  write  about  the  house, 
that  is,  about  the  area ;  I  shall  then  take  myself 
to  be  restored,  when  that  shall  be  restored  to  us. 
But  those  things  are  not  in  our  power.  What  affects 
me  more  nearly  is,  that  when  so  great  an  expense 
is  necessary,  it  should  all  lie  upon  you,  who  are  so 
miserably  stripped  and  plundered  already.  If  we 
live  to  see  an  end  of  these  troubles,  we  shall  repair 
all  the  rest  But  if  the  same  fortune  must  ever 
depress  us,  will  you  throw  away  the  poor  remains 
that  are  left  for  your  subsistence  }  For  Grod's  sake, 
my  dear  life,  let  others  supply  the  money,  who  are 
able,  if  they  are  willing  :  and  if  you  love  me,  do 
nothing  that  can  hurt  your  health,  which  is  already 
so  impaired.  For  you  are  perpetually  in  my 
thoughts  both  day  and  night  1  see  that  you 
decline  no  sort  of  trouble;  but  am  afraid,  how 
you  will  sustain  it  Yet  the  whole  affair  depends 
on  you.  Pay  the  first  regard  therefore  to  your 
health,  that  we  may  attain  the  end  of  all  your 
wishes,  and  your  labours.  I  know  not  whom  to 
write  to,  except  to  those  who  write  to  me,  or  of 
whom  you  send  me  some  good  account.  I  will 
not  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  since  you  are 
agaiqst  it;  but  would  have  you  write  to  me  as 
often  as  possible,  especially  if  you  have  any  hopes 
that  are  well  grounded.  Adieu,  my  dear  love, 
adieu.     The  5Ui  of  October  from  Thessalonica. " 

Terentia  had  a  particular  estate  of  her  own,  not 
obnoxious  to  Clodius^s  law,  which  she  was  now 
offering  to  sale,  for  a  supply  of  their  present  neces- 
sities: this  is  what  Cicero  refers  to,  where  he 
entreats  her,  not  to  throw  away  the  small  remains 
of  her  fortunes ;  which  he  presses  still  more  warmly 
in  another  letter,  putting  her  in  mind,  "  that  if 


their  friends  did  not  fStul  in  their  duty,  she 
not  want  money ;  and  if  they  did,  that  be 
would  do  but  little  towards  making  them 
he  implores  her  therefore  not  to  ruin  the 
who,  if  there  was  anything  left  to  keep  bin 
want,  would,  with  a  moderate  share  of  virtt 
good  fortune,  easily  recover  the  rest  V*  Th 
in-law,  Piso,  was  extremely  affectionate  and  « 
in  performing  all  good  offices  both  to  his  ba 
father  and  the  family  ;  and  resigned  the  qu 
ship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  on  purpose  to 
them  the  more  effectually  by  his  preset 
Rome  :  Cicero  makes  frequent  acknowledgn 
his  kindness  and  generosity;  '*  Piso's  bun 
virtue  and  love  for  us  all  is  so  great,"  sa 
**  that  nothing  can  exceed  it ;  the  gods  graj 
it  may  one  day  be  a  pleasure,  I  am  sure 
always  be  an  honour,  to  him  V 

Atticus  likewise  supplied  them  liberall] 
money :  he  had  already  furnished  Cioero,  ( 
exigences  of  his  flight,  with  above  2000  p< 
and  upon  succeeding  to  the  great  estate 
uncle  Csecilius,  whose  name  he  now  assumed 
him  a  fresh  offer  of  his  purse' :  yet  his  condt 
not  wholly  satisfy  Cicero ;  who  thought  hi 
cold  and  remiss  in  his  service ;  and  fanciet 
it  flowed  from  some  secret  resentment,  for 
never  received  from  him,  in  his  flourishini 
dition,  any  beneficial  proofs  of  his  friendsb 
order  therefore  to  rouse  his  zeal,  he  took  oc 
to  promise  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  wl 
reason  he  had  to  complain  on  that  score,  it 
all  be  made  op  to  him,  if  he  lived  to  return 
fortune,*'  says  he,  "  ever  restore  me  to  my  cc 
it  shall  be  my  special  care,  that  you,  above 
friends,  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  it :  and  t 
hitherto,   I  confess,  you  have   reaped  but 

d  Tan  turn  scribo.  ti  erunt  in  ofiScio  ainici,  pecui 
decrit.  si  non  erunt,  tu  efficov  tua  pecan ia  noo  | 
Per  fortunas  miseras  nostras,  vide  no  pueruin  pti 
pordamuB :  cul  »i  nliquid  erit,  ne  egeat,  medkicn 
opus  cbt,  et  mediocri  furtimu,  ut  carters  consequ 
Ibid. 

'  Qui  Pontum  et  Bithyniam  qua^st4)r  pro  roea 
noRlexit.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  15. 

Pisonin  humanitas,  virtus,  amor  in  noa  omne« 
est,  ut  nihil  supra  esjiC  posbit.  Utinam  ea  resei  vo 
hit.  Rloria?  quidetn  video  fore. — Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 

f  t'iconmi,  ex  patria  fugienti  H  S.  ducenta  et  qx 
ginta  millia  donavit.— Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Att.  4. 

Quod  tc  in  tanta  hereditata  ab  orani  occupation 
disti,  vnldo  milii  gratum  Cbt.  Quod  facultateti  t 
mcani  snlutem  poUiceris.  ut  omnibus  rebus  a  te 
ea>terosJuver,  id  quantum  sit  presidium  video.— J 
iii.  2u. 

Tills  Cffcillus,  Atticus'9  uncle,  was  a  famoiu  cbt 
usurer,  sometimes  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letter 
adopted  Atticus  by  his  will,  and  left  him  thrcc-fou 
hi**  ei-tnte.  which  amounted  to  above  8r»,00(V.  sterli 
had  raised  this  greatfortune  by  the  favour  chiefly  of 
Iu»,  whom  he  flattered  to  the  last  with  a  promise  of  i 
him  his  heir.  >Tt  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  Attict 
had  been  very  observant  of  hte  humour :  f«r  which 
added  to  his  notorious  avarice  and  extortion,  th 
seized  his  dead  body,  and  dragged  it  infamously  ab( 
Mrwt*  [Val.  Max.  vii.8.]  Cicero,  congratulating  : 
uiH>n  his  adoption,  addresses  his  letter  to  Q.  C«cili 
F.  Pomponianus.  Atticus.  For  in  assuming  the  n 
the  Adopter,  it  was  usual  to  add  also  their  own 
name,  though  changed  in  its  termination  fnon  Pom 
to  Pomponianus.  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
extraction :  to  which  some  added  also  tbe  sumai 
Cioero  does  in  the  present  case, — Ad  Alt.  iiL  30. 
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benefit  from  my  kindness ;  I  will  manage  so  for 
the  fatm«,  that  whenever  I  am  restored,  you  shall 
find  jonrself  as  dear  to  me  as  my  brother  and  my 
children :  if  I  have  been  wanting  therefore  in  my 
dQty  to  yon,  or  rather,  since  I  have  been  wanting, 
pny  pardon  me;  for  I  have  been  much  more 
wanting  to  myself."  But  Atticus  begged  of  him 
to  lay  aside  aU  snch  fancies,  and  assured  him,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  them ;  and  that 
be  had  never  been  disgusted  by  anything,  which 
he  had  either  done,  or  neglected  to  do  for  him  ; 
entreating  him  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  head, 
tod  to  depend  always  on  his  best  services,  without 
pving  himself  the  trouble,  even  of  reminding 
him^.  Yet  after  all,  the  suspicion  itself,  as  it 
comes  firom  one  who  knew  Atticus  so  perfectly, 
weiDS  to  leave  some  little  blot  upon  his  character : 
b«t  whatever  cause  there  might  be  for  it,  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  Cicero  at  least  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  by  the  care  which  he  took  after  his  return  to 
edehrate  Atticus's  name  in  all  his  writings,  has 
Idt  the  most  illustrious  testimony  to  posterity  of 
ids  sincere  esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

Sextios  was  one  of  the  tribunes  elect ;  and 
beiog  endrely  devoted  to  Cicero,  took  the  trouble 
of  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  solicit  Cssar's  consent  to 
ka  restormtion  ;  which  though  he  obtained,  as  well 
by  his  own  intercession  as  by  Pompey's  letters, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  with  certain  limitations 
not  sgreeable  to  Cicero :  for  on  Sextius's  return 
to  Roine,  when  he  drew  up  the  copy  of  a  law 
vhkh  he  intended  to  propose  upon  his  entrance 
into  office ;  conformable,  as  we  may  imagine,  to 
the  conditions  stipulated  with  Ceesar;  Cicero 
frrestly  disliked  it  ;  as  being  too  general,  and 
vithout  the  mention  even  of  his  name,  nor  pro- 
viding sufficiently  either  for  his  dignity,  or  the 
rat^ution  of  his  estate ;  so  that  he  desires  Atticus 
to  take  care  to  get  it  amended  by  Seztius*. 

The  old  tribunes,  in  the  mean  while,  eight  of 
whom  vrere  Cicero's  friends,  resolved  to  make  one 
dfort  more  to  obtain  a  law  in  his  favour,  which 
they  j<Hntly  offered  to  the  people  on  the  twenty- 
ri^th  of  October:  but  Cicero  was  much  more 
diupbased  with  this  than  with  Sextius's :  it  con- 
nsted  of  three  articles ;  the  first  of  which  restored 
Lim  only  to  his  former  rank,  but  not  to  his  estate : 
the  second  was  only  matter  of  form,  to  indemnify 
the  proposers  of  it :  the  third  enacted,  **  that  if 
t&ere  was  anything  in  it  which  was  prohibited  to 
fekf  promulgated  by  any  former  law,  particularly  by 
that  of  Clodius,  or  which  involved  the  author  of 
i<ich  promulgation  in  any  fine  or  penalty,  that  in 

f  Ipt,  if  flw  aliquando  vestri  et  patrias  oompotem  for- 
taKk  feeerit,  oerte  effioiam,  ut  maxime  Ivtere  onus  ex 
axnk-is :  meaqne  officia  ac  studla,  qne  parum 
ft  hixa^mt  (£ftteiidum  est  enim)  sic  cxeqiiar,  at  me 
B  tfti  ae  fntri  et  ISbois  nostris  restitutum  putes.    8i 
1b  le  peccavi,  ac  potius  qaoniam  peccavi,  ignosce :  in 
mism  ipram  peccavi  vehementiua. — ^Ad  Att.  iii.  15. 
Ifeaod    nw  vetms   quicquam   auspicari   accidisso   ad 
■■a  taaan^  quod  wcus  a  me  erga  te  commiamun,  aut 
Tideretur,  g^-am  tibi  morem  et  liberabor 
Tibi  tsmen  eo  plua  debeo,  quo  tua  in  me 
fncrit  excehdor,  quam  in  te  mca.— Ibid.  20. 
interim  tempore,  P.  Sextius,  designatus  iter  ad 
pfT»  mea  nlute  suscepit.  Quid  egerit,  quantum 
nihil  ad  causam. — Pro  Sext.  39. 
ptiaSextii  neque  dignitatis  ntia  habet  nee  cautionis. 
Hnamiitttim  ferrc  oportet,  et  de  bonis  diligeutius 
ii  « td  aBDimadvertas  relim.^Ad  Att.  iii.  SO. 


such  case  it  should  have  no  effect."  Cicero  was 
surprised,  that  his  friends  could  be  induced  to  pro- 
pose such  an  act,  **  which  seemed  to  be  against  him, 
and  to  confirm  that  clause  of  the  Clodian  law 
which  made  it  penal  to  move  anything  for  him  ; 
whereas  no  clauses  of  that  kind  had  ever  been 
regarded,  or  thought  to  have  any  special  force,  but 
fell  of  course  when  the  laws  themselves  were 
repealed :  he  observes,  "  that  it  was  an  ugly  pre- 
cedent  for  the  succeeding  tribunes,  if  they  should 
happen  to  have  any  scruples ;  and  that  Clodius 
had  already  taken  the  advantage  of  it,  when  in  a 
speech  to  Uie  people,  on  the  third  of  November,  he 
declared,  that  this  act  of  the  tribunes  was  a  proper 
lesson  to  their  successors,  to  let  them  see  how  far 
their  power  extended."  He  desires  Atticus  therefore 
"  to  find  out  who  was  the  contriver  of  it,  and  how 
Ninnius  and  the  rest  came  to  be  so  much  overseen 
as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  UK" 

The  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these 
tribunes  hoped  to  carry  their  point  with  less  diffi- 
culty, by  paying  this  deference  to  Clodius's  law, 
the  validity  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Cato, 
and  several  others  of  the  principal  citizens' ;  and 
they  were  induced  to  make  this  push  for  it  before 
they  quitted  their  office,  from  a  persuasion,  that 
if  Cicero  was  once  restored,  on  any  terms,  or  with 
what  restrictions  soever,  the  rest  would  follow  of 
course ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  his  dignity  would 
necessarily  draw  after  it  everything  else  that  was 
wanted.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it 
himself  on  second  thoughts,  as  he  intimates,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  "  I  should  be  sorry," 
says  he,  '*  to  have  the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a 
clause  in  their  law ;  yet  let  them  insert  what  they 
please :  if  it  will  but  pass  and  call  me  home,  I  shall 
be  content  with  it""."  But  the  only  project  of  a 
law  which  he  approved,  was  drawn  by  his  cousin 
C.  Visellius  Aculeo,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that 
age,  for  another  of  the  new  tribunes,  T.  Fadins, 
who  had  been  his  qusestor  when  he  was  consul : 
he  advised  his  friends  therefore,  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  success,  to  push  forward  that  law, 
which  entirely  pleased  him  °. 

In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  the 
troops,  which  Piso  had  provided  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia,  began  to  arrive  in  great  num- 
bers air  Thessalonica^  :  this  greatly  alarmed  him, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  place  without 
delay :  and  as  it  was  not  advisable  to  move  farther 
from  Italy,  he  ventured  to  come  stiU  nearer,  and 
turned  back  again  to  Dyrrhachium:  for  though 
this  was  within  the  distance  forbidden  to  him  by 

k  Quo  major  est  suspicio  malltin  alicujus,  com  id,  quod 
ad  ipeos  nihil  pertinebat,  erat  aotem  contra  me,  scrip- 
eenmt.  Ut  novi  tribuni  plobis  si  essent  timidiores,  multo 
magis  sibi  eo  capite  utendum  putarent.  Neque  id  a 
Clodio  prstermiBsum  est,  dixit  enim  in  concione  ad  diem 
m.  Non.  Novemb.hoc  oapitedo8ignatIstribuIlisplebi8pra^- 
scriptum  esse  quid  llccret.  Ct  Nlmiium  et  ca?tero8  fugerit 
investiges  velim,  et  quia  attulerit.  Ac.— Ad  Att.  iii.  23. 

1  Video  enim  quoHdum  olarissimos  viros,  aliquot  locis 
Jndicasse,  to  cum  plebe  jure  agere  potuisse.— Pro  Domo,  16. 

•n  Id  caput  sane  nolira  novos  tribun«»s  plebis  ferrc :  sed 
perferant  modo  quidlibet:  uno  capite  quo  rovocabor, 
mo<1o  res  conficiatur,  ero  contentus.— Ibid.  23. 

°  Sed  si  est  aliquid  in  spe,  vide  legem,  quam  T.  Fadlo 
scripsit  Visellius :  ea  milii  perplacct.— Ibid. 

o  Me  adhuc  Planciivs  retinet. — Sod  jam  cum  advontaro 
milites  dicercntur,  faciendum  nobis  erit,  ut  ab  eo  disce- 
damus.— Ibid.  22. 
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Uw»  yet  he  had  oo  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger, 
in  a  town  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  which 
had  always  been  nnder  his  special  patronage  and 
protection.  He  came  thither  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  November,  and  gave  notice  of  bis  removal  to 
his  friends  at  Rome,  by  letters  of  the  same  date, 
begun  at  Thessalonica  and  finislied  at  Dyrrha- 
chinmi>:  which  shows  the  great  haste  which  he 
thought  necessary  in  making  this  sudden  change 
of  his  quarters.  Here  he  received  another  piece 
of  news  which  displeased  him  ;  *'  that  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  his  managers  at  Rome, 
the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  had  been  fur- 
nished with  money  and  troops  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  : ''  but  in  what  manner  it  affected  him,  and 
what  reason  he  had  to  be  uneasy  at  it,  will  be 
explained  by  his  own  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus. 

•*  When  you  first  sent  me  word,"  says  he,  *•  that 
the  consular  provinces  had  been  settled  and  pro- 
vided for  by  your  consent;  though  I  was  afraid 
lest  it  might  be  attended  with  some  ill  conse- 
quence,  yet  I  hoped  that  you  had  some  special 
reason  for  it  which  I  could  not  penetrate :  but 
having  since  been  informed,  both  by  friends  and 
letters,  that  your  conduct  is  universally  con- 
demned, I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  it ;  because 
the  little  hopes,  that  were  left,  seem  now  to  be 
destroyed  :  for  should  the  new  tribunes  quarrel 
with  us  upon  it,  what  farther  hopes  can  there  be  ? 
and  they  have  reason  to  do  so ;  since  they  were 
not  consulted  in  it,  though  they  had  undertaken 
my  cause,  and  have  lost  by  our  concession  all  that 
influence  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
over  it ;  especially  when  they  declare,  that  it  was 
for  my  sake  only  that  they  desired  the  power  of 
furnishing  out  the  consuls ;  not  with  design  to 
hinder  them,  but  to  secure  them  to  my  interest ; 
whereas  if  the  consuls  have  a  mind  to  be  perverse, 
they  may  now  be  so  without  any  risk;  yet  let 
them  be  never  so  well  disposed,  can  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribunes.  As  to  what 
you  say,  that,  if  you  had  not  agreed  to  it,  the 
consuls  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the 
people ;  that  could  never  have  been  done  against 
the  will  of  the  tribunes :  I  am  afraid,  therefore, 
that  we  have  lost  by  it  the  affection  of  the  tribunes ; 
or  if  that  still  remains,  have  lost  at  least  our  hold 
on  the  consuls.  There  is  another  inconvenience 
still,  not  less  considerable ;  for  that  important 
declaration,  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  that  the 
senate  would  enter  into  nothing  till  my  affair  was 
settled,  is  now  at  an  end ;  and  in  a  case  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  new  and  unprecedented;  for  I 
do  not  believe,  that  the  provinces  of  the  consuls 
had  ever  before  been  provided  for  until  their 
entrance  into  office  :  but  having  now  broken 
through  that  resolution  which  they  had  taken  in  my 
cause,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  other 
business,  as  they  please.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  my  friends,  who  were  applied  to, 
should  consent  to  it ;  for  it  was  hard  for  any  one, 
to  declare  openly  against  a  motion  so  beneficial  to 

p  Dyrrhochium  veni  quod  et  libera  ciritas  est,  et  in  nie 
officiosa— Ep.  Fam.  xlv.  1. 

Nam  ego  eo  nomine  sum  Dyrrhaohil,  ut  quam  celerrlme 
quid  ngatur,  audiam,  et  sum  tuto.  Ciritas  mim  hfl?c 
•emper  a  me  defensa  est— Ibid.  3. 

Quod  mei  studiosos  habeo  Dyrrhaohinos,  ad  eo«  perrexl, 
cimi  ilia  superiora  Theesalonics  aoripsissem.— Ad  Att.  iii. 
22;  Ep.Fam.  ziv.  1. 


the  two  ooDsuls;  it  was  hard,  I  say,  to 
anything  to  Lentulns,  who  has  always  b< 
true  friend ;  or  to  Metellus,  who  has  given 
resentments  with  so  much  humanity;  ye 
apprehensive  that  we  have  alienated  the  ti 
and  cannot  hold  the  consuls:  write  me 
desire  you,  what  turn  this  has  taken,  and  1 
whole  affair  stands;  and  write  with  yoa 
frankness  ;  for  I  love  to  know  the  truth,  tl 
should  happen  to  be  disagreeable."  The  1 
December  4. 

But  Atticus,  instead  of  answering  this  U 
rather  indeed  before  he  received  it,  having  ( 
to  visit  his  estate  in  Epirus,  took  his  way 
through  Dyrrhachium,  on  purpose  to  see 
and  explain  to  him  in  person  the  motives 
conduct.  Their  interview  was  but  shot 
after  they  parted,  Cicero,  upon  some  nei 
ligence,  which  gave  him  fi^esh  uneasinei 
another  letter  after  him  into  Epirus,  to  c 
back  again :  **  After  you  left  me,"  says  1 
received  letters  from  Rome,  from  which  I  j 
that  I  must  end  my  days  in  this  calamity ; 
siieak  the  truth,  (which  you  will  take  in  goo 
if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  my  retur 
who  love  me  so  well,  would  never  have  I 
city  at  such  a  conjuncture :  but  I  say  nc 
lest  I  be  thought  either  ungrateful,  or  < 
to  involve  my  friends  too  in  my  ruin :  one 
beg ;  that  you  would  not  fail,  as  you  hav 
your  word,  to  come  to  me,  wherever  I  shall 
to  be,  before  the  first  of  January'." 

While  he  was  thus  perplexing  himself  wi 
petual  fears  and  suspicions,  his  cause  was  pro 
very  prosperously  at  Rome,  and  seemed  U 
such  a  train,  that  it  could  not  be  obstructed 
longer :  for  the  new  magistrates,  who  were 
on  with  the  new  year,  were  all,  except  the 
Appius,  supposed  to  be  his  friends;  wl 
enemy  Clodins  was  soon  to  resign  his  ofl 
which  the  greatest  part  of  his  power  dep 
Clodius  himself  was  sensible  of  the  daily  d 
his  credit,  through  the  superior  influence  ol 
pey,  who  had  drawn  Cssar  away  from  hi 
forced  even  Gabinius  to  desert  him  :  so  tl 
of  rage  and  despair,  and  the  desire  of  rei 
himself  on  these  new  and  more  powerfnl  ei 
he  would  willingly  have  dropped  the  pur 
Cicero,  or  consented  even  to  recal  him,  if  h 
have  persuaded  Cicero's  friends  and  the  se 
join  their  forces  with  him  against  the  triun 
For  this  end  he  produced  Bibulus  and  thi 
augurs  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  dei 
of  them,  **  whether  it  was  not  unlawful  to  t 
any  public  business,  when  any  of  them  were 
the  auspices?"  To  which  they  all  an8W< 
the  affirmative.  Then  he  asked  Bibulus,  "  v 
he  was  not  actually  observing  the  heavens  ai 
any  of  Cesar's  laws  were  proposed  to  the  pe 
To  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative :  bu 
produced  a  second  time  by  the  praetor  App 
added,  ^'that  he  took  the  auspices  also  in  th 
manner  at  the  time  when  Clodius* s  act  of  ac 
was  confirmed  by  the  people  :"  but  Clodins 
he  gratified  his  present  revenge,  little  regard 
much  it  turned  against  himself ;  but  n 
that  "  all  Caesar's  acts  ought  to  be  annulled 
senate,  as  being  contrary  to  the  auspices  ;"* 


q  Ad  Att.  iii.  S4. 


*  Ad  Att.  iii. 
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that  condition,  declared  pnbliclj,  that  *'  be  himself 
vonJd  bring  back  Cicero,  the  guardian  of  the  city, 

00  his  own  shoulders'/' 

In  the  same  fit  of  revenge,  he  fell  upon  the  con- 
sal  Gabinius ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  be  called  for  that  purpose,  with  his  bead 
idled,  and  a  little  altar  and  fire  before  him,  conse- 
cnted  his  whole  estate.  This  had  been  sometimes 
fkme  i^^ainst  traitorous  citizens,  and,  when  legally 
performed,  bad  the  effect  of  a  confiscation,  by 
making  the  place  and  effects  ever  after  sacred  and 
public  :  but  in  the  present  case,  it  was  considered 
only  as  an  act  of  madness ;  and  the  tribune  Nin- 
nraa,  in  ridicule  of  it,  consecrated  Clodius's  estate 
ia  the  same  form  and  manner,  that  whatever  efficacy 
WIS  ascribed  to  the  one,  the  other  might  justly  chal- 
lenge  the  same*. 

But  the  expected  hour  was  now  come,  which  put 
la  end  to  his  detestable  tribunate :  it  had  been 
uniform  and  of  a  piece  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
the  iDost  infamous  and  corrupt  that  Rome  had  ever 
ttea :  there  was  scarce  an  office  bestowed  at  home, 
or  any  &Toar  granted  to  a  prince,  state,  or  city 
abroad,  but  what  he  openly  sold  to  the  best  bidder: 
**Tbe  poets  (says  Cicero)  could  not  feign  a  Cbaryb- 
Si  10  voracious  as  his  rapine :  he  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  those  who  had  it  not,  and  took  it 
■wsyfrom  who  had";"  and  sold  the  rich  priest- 
hoods of  Asia,  as  the  Turks  are  said  to  sell  the 
Gredan  bishoprics,  without  regarding  whether 
thej  were  full  or  vacant,  of  which  Cicero  gives  us 
a  remarkable  instance :  **  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cybele,  at  Pessinun^  in  Phrygia,  where 
that  goddess  was  worshipped  with  singular  devotion, 
not  only  by  all  Asia,  but  Europe  too ;  and  where 
the  Roman  generals  themselves  often  used  to  pay 
their  vows  and  make  their  offerings."  Her  priest 
was  in  quiet  possession,  without  any  rival  preten- 
der, or  any  complaint  against  him ;  yet  Clodius, 
by  a  law  of  the  people,  granted  this  priesthood  to 
one  Brogitams,  a  petty  sovereign  in  those  parts, 
to  whom  he  had  before  given  the  title  of  king :  *^and 

1  ihall  diink  him  a  king  indeed,"  says  Cicero,  **if 
ever  be  be  able  to  pay  the  purchase  money  :**  but 
the  spoils  of  the  temple  were  destined  to  that  use, 
•nd  would  soon  have  been  applied  to  it,  if  Deiota- 
rat,  king  of  Galatia,  a  prince  of  noble  character, 
aad  a  true  Mend  to  Rome,  had  not  defeated  the 
impious  baigain,  by  taking  the  temple  into  bis 
procecdon,  and  maintaining  the  lawful  priest 
*g«iast  the   intruder,  nor    suffering  Brogitarus, 

*  To  two  praecipitante  Jam  et  debUitato  Mbunatu, 
■aqnctorom  patronos  rabito  extitisti.  Tu  M.  Bibulum  in 
c*«wcie,  to  auguTCS  produxisti.  Te  ioterrogante  aogures 
R^HxImmt,  cum  de  copIo  semUum  sit,  cum  populo  agi 
i»«  poaoe — toa  deniqa«  omnis  actio  postcrioribus  men- 
^^wfoit,  omnia,  quie  C.  Ca«ar  ^fiaeei,  quae  contra  auspicia 
owatada,  ptr  seoatum  rescind!  (iportere.  Quod  si  fieret, 
^KcteM,  te  tuis  huxneris  mo,  cufttodem  orbls,  in  urbem 
ic^aftomra.— Pro  Domo,  15. 

*  To,  to,  inqnazn,  capite  vdato,  condone  advocata, 
fecal*  poiito  bona  tui  Gabinii  con»ecrasti  in — quid  ?  ezem- 
fio  too  bona  toa  noniie  L.  Ninniua^-cooseoraYit  ?  quod  si, 
V>^  ad  te  perttoet,  ratum  eaae  negas  oportere ;  ea  Jura 
aMthobti  in  praedaro  tribunaCo  tuo,  quibus  in  te  oon- 

rea,  aiioa  ererterea.— Pro  Domo,  47.  48. 
i>  qui  erant.  vendidit ;  qni  non  erant,  appellavit— 
^*Bk  dralqoe  tarn  iroxnanem  Cbarybdim  poetc  fingendo 
o|nn»«»  pucaeiunt,  qua?  taotoa  exbaorlre  gurgitcs  po»- 
m,  ^autaa  lata  juraedaa-exsorbuit  ?— De  Hams.  Reap. 
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though  his  son-in-law,  to  pollute  or  touch  anything 
belonging  to  it*. 

All  the  ten  new  tribunes  had  solemnly  promised 
to  serve  Cicero ;  yet  Clodius  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt two  of  them,  S.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Nume- 
rius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  by  whose  help  he  was 
enabled  still  to  make  head  against  Cicero's  party, 
and  retard  his  restoration  some  time  longer :  but 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  perceiving  the  scene  to  be 
opening  apace  in  his  favour,  and  his  return  to  be 
unavoidable,  thought  it  time  to  get  out  of  his  way, 
and  retire  to  their  several  governments,  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  their  perfidy :  so  that  they  both  left 
I  Rome  with  the  expiration  of  their  year,  and  Piso 
set  out  for  Macedonia,  Gabinius  for  Syria. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  new  consul  Lentulus, 
after  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  and  his 
A  uRB.  606.  ^^^  ^^^^  P*^^'*  ^  ususl,  to  religion, 
entered  directly  into  Cicero's  affair, 
and  moved  the  senate  for  his  restora- 
tion^; while  his  colleague  Metellus 
declared,  with  much  seeming  candour, 
'*  that  though  Cicero  and  he  had  been 
enemies,  on  account  of  their  different 
sentiments  in  politics,  yet  he  would 
give  up  his  resentments  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers,  and  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic*." Upon  which  L.  Cotta,  a  person  of  consular 
and  censorian  rank,  being  asked  his  opinion  the 
first,  said,  *'  that  nothing  had  been  done  against 
Cicero  agreeably  to  right  or  law,  or  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors  :  that  no  citi2en  could  be  driven  out 
of  the  city  without  a  trial ;  and  that  the  people 
could  not  condemn,  nor  even  try  a  man  capitally, 
but  in  an  assembly  of  their  centuries  :  that  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  violence,  turbulent  times, 
and  an  oppressed  republic :  that  in  so  strange  a 
revolution  and  confusion  of  all  things,  Cicero  had 
only  stepped  aside,  to  provide  for  his  future  tranquil- 
lity, by  declining  the  impending  storm  ;  and  since 
he  had  freed  the  republic  from  no  less  danger  by 
his  absence,  than  he  had  done  before  by  bis  pre- 
sence, that  he  ought  not  only  to  be  restored,  but 
to  be  adorned  wiUi  new  honoura :  that  what  his 
mad  enemy  bad  published  against  him,  was  drawn 
so  absurdly  both  in  words  and  sentiments,  that,  if 

*  Qui  acoepta  peco&ia  Peaainuntem  Ipanm,  aedem  domi- 
ciliumque  Matris  Deorum  vaatarls.  et  Brogitaro,  Gallo- 
graeco,  impnro  homini  ao  ncfario,  totiim  ilium  locum 
fanumque  Tendideria.  Sacerdotem  ab  ipsis  aria,  pulvlnar 
ribnaque  detraxeria.— Qua?  reges  omnes,  qui  Aslam  Buro- 
pamque  tenuerunt,  semper  summa  religione  coluerunt — 
Qu«  majores  noatri  tarn  eancta  duxerunt,  ut— noetri 
imperatores  maximis  et  periculoaiasiniiH  bellis  hulc  deae 
Tota  facerent,  eaque  in  ipso  Peatdnonte  ad  illam  ipaam 
princlpem  aram  et  in  iUo  loco  fanoque  persolverent. — 
Putabo  regem,  ai  habnerit  nnde  tlbi  aoIvat.—Nam  cum 
roulta  regia  aunt  in  Deiotaro,  turn  Ilia  maxime,  quod  tlbi 
nummum  nullum  dedit.— Quod  Peaainuntem  per  acelua 
a  te  Tiolatum,  et  aaoerdote,  sacrittque  apoliatum  recupe- 
ravlt— ^uod  canxmonias  ab  omni  vetuatate  aooeptaa  a 
Brcigitaro  poUui  non  ainit,  marultque  genenim  auum 
munere  tuo,  qiuim  illud  fontmi  antiquitate  religionis 
carcre.— Ibid.  13;  Pro  Sext.  26. 

J  Kalendis  Januariia.— P.  Lentulus  consul— almul  ao 
de  sol«nni  religione  retulit,  nihil  humanarum  rerum 
•Ibi  priua,  quam  de  me  agendum  Judicavit. — Post  Red.  ad 
Quir.  5. 

*  Quae  etiam  ooUegae  ejus  moderatio  de  me  ?  Qui  cum 
inimicitias  aibi  meoum  ex  reipublic»  dlaMenaione  ausoep- 
taa  eaae  dixiaeet,  eaa  ae  Patribua  conacriptia  dixit  et  tem- 
poribua  reipublicc  pcrmiaaurum.^Pro  Sext.  32. 
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it  had  been  enacted  in  proper  form,  it  coald  never 
obtain  the  force  of  a  law  :  that  since  Cicero  there- 
fore was  expelled  by  no  law,  he  could  not  want  a 
law  to  restore  him,  but  ought  to  be  recalled  by  a 
Tote  of  the  senate." — Pompey,  who  spoke  next, 
having  highly  applauded  what  Cotta  said,  added, 
'*  that  for  the  sake  of  Cicero's  future  quiet,  and  to 
prevent  all  farther  trouble  from  the  same  quarter, 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  people  should  have  a 
share  in  conferring  that  grace,  and  their  consent  be 
joined  also  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.''  After 
many  others  had  spoken  likewise  with  great  warmth 
in  the  defence  and  praise  o^  Cicero,  they  all  came 
unanimously  into  Pompey's  opinion,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  make  a  decree  upon  it,  when  Serranus 
the  tribune  rose  up  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  not  flatly 
interposing  his  negative,  for  he  had  not  the  assur- 
ance to  do  that,  against  such  a  spirit  and  unani- 
mity of  the  senate,  but  desiring  only  a  night's  time 
to  consider  of  it  This  unexpected  interruption 
incensed  the  whole  assembly ;  some  reproached, 
others  entreated  him  ;  and  his  father-in-law,  Op- 
pius,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  move  him  to 
desist :  but  all  that  they  could  get  from  him  was  a 
promise  to  give  way  to  the  decree  the  next  morn- 
ing; upon  which  they  broke  up.  '*But  the  tribune 
(says  Cicero)  employed  the  night,  not  as  people 
fancied  he  would,  in  giving  back  the  money  which 
he  had  taken,  but  in  making  a  better  bargain,  and 
doubling  his  price  ;  for  the  next  morning,  being 
grown  more  hardy,  he  absolutely  prohibited  the 
senate  from  proceeding  to  any  act *. "  This  conduct 
of  Serranus  surprised  Cicero's  friends,  being  not 
only  perfidious  and  contrary  to  his  engagements, 
but  highly  ungrateful  to  Cicero ;  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  been  his  special  encourager  and 
benefactor^. 

The  senate,  however,  though  hindered  at  present 
from  passing  their  decree,  were  too  well  united, 
and  too  strongly  supported,  to  be  baffled  much 
longer  by  the  artifices  of  a  faction  :  they  resolved, 
therefore,  without  farther  delay,  to  propound  a 
law  to  the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration ;  and  the 
twenty-second  of  the  month  was  appointed  for  the 
promulgation  of  it.  When  the  day  came,  Fabri- 
cius,  one  of  Cicero's  tribunes,  marched  out  with  a 
strong  guard,  before  it  was  light,  to  get  possession 
of  the  rostra :  but  Clodius  was  too  early  for  him  : 
and  having  seized  all  the  posts  and  avenues  of  the 
forum,  was  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception : 

•  Turn  princeps  rogatus  sententiara  L.  Cotta,  dixit. — 
Nihil  de  me  actum  esse  jure,  nihil  more  majorum,  nihil 
legibns,  &c.  Quare  roe,  qui  nulla  lego  abessem,  non 
rcBtitui  lege,  sed  senatus  auctoritate  oportere. — 

Post  euro  rogatus  sententiam  Cn.  Pompeius,  approbata, 
laudataque  Cotta*  sententia,  dixit,  sese  otii  mei  causa,  ut 
omni  popular!  concertatione  defungerer,  cenaere ;  ut  ad 
senatus  auctoritatem  populi  quoque  Roraani  bencflcium 
adjungeretur.  Cum  onmes  certatim,  aliusque  alio  gravius 
de  mea  salute  dixisset,  fleretque  sine  ulla  varietate  di»- 
cessio :  surrexit  Atilius ;  neo  ausus  est,  cum  esset  emptus, 
interccdere ;  noctcm  sibi  ad  deliberandum  postulavit. 
Clamor  senatus,  querele,  prcces,  socer  ad  pedes  abjectus. 
lUe,  BO  afiirmare  postero  die  moram  nulUun  esse  factu- 
rum.  Creditum  est;  discesstmi  est:  illi  interea  delibe- 
ratori  merces.  interposita  noctc,  duplicata  est. — Pro  6ext. 
34. 

Deliberatio  non  in  reddenda,  qucmadmodum  nonnuUi 
arbitrabantur,  sed,  ut  patefactum  est,  in  augenda  mercede 
consumta  est.— Post  Red.adQuir.  5. 

b  Is  tribunus  plcbis  quem  ego  maximis  beneficiis  ques- 
torem  consul  omaveram. — Ibid. 


he  had  purchased  some  gladiators,  for  the  she 
his  edileship,  to  which  he  was  now  pretei 
and  borrowed  another  band  of  his  brother  A] 
and  with  these  well  armed,  at  the  head  < 
slaves  and  dependants,  he  attacked  Fabridus, 
several  of  his  followers,  wounded  many  mon 
drove  him  quite  out  of  the  place  ;  and  hapf 
to  fall  in  at  the  same  time  with  Cispins,  ai 
tribune,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  coll* 
he  repulsed  him  also  with  a  great  slaughter, 
gladiators,  heated  with  thu  taste  of  blood,  **  o 
their  way  on  all  sides  with  their  swords,  in 
of  Quintus  Cicero,  whom  they  met  with  ai 
and  would  certainly  have  murdered,  if,  I 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  darkne^,  I 
not  hid  himself  under  the  bodies  of  his  slavi 
freedmen,  who  were  killed  around  him  ;  wh( 
lay  concealed  till  the  fray  was  over."  The  ti 
Sextius  was  treated  still  more  roughly,  '*  for 
particularly  pursued  and  marked  out  for  de 
tion,  he  was  so  desperately  wounded,  as  to  1 
for  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  escaped  death  o\ 
feigning  it :"  but  while  he  lay  in  that  com 
supposed  to  be  killed,  Clodius  reflecting,  th 
murder  of  a  tribune,  whose  person  was  s 
would  raise  such  a  storm,  as  might  occasi< 
ruin,  **  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  kill  one 
own  tribunes,  in  order  to  charge  it  upon  his  i 
saries,  and  so  balance  the  account  by  making 
sides  equally  obnoxious."  The  victim  dooi 
this  sacrifice  was  Numerius  Quinctius,  an  ol 
fellow,  raised  to  this  dignity  by  the  caprice  < 
multitude,  who,  to  make  himself  the  more  po 
had  assumed  the  surname  of  Gracchus :  "  bi 
crafty  clown  (says  Cicero)  having  got  some  li 
the  design,  and  finding  that  his  blood  was  tc 
off  the  envy  of  Sextius's,  disguised  himself  pre 
in  the  habit  of  a  muleteer,  the  same  in  wb: 
first  came  to  Rome,  and  with  a  basket  n\K 
head,  while  some  were  calling  out  for  Nuiu 
others  for  Quinctius,  passed  undiscovered  I 
confusion  of  the  two  names :  but  he  contini 
this  danger  till  Sextius  was  known  to  be 
and  if  that  discovery  had  not  been  made  s 
than  one  would  have  wished,  though  they 
not  have  fixed  the  odium  of  killing  their  mere 
where  they  designed  it ;  yet  they  would  have 
ened  the  infamy  of  one  villany,  by  coram 
another,  which  all  people  would  have  been  pi 
with."  According  to  the  account  of  this 
tragedy,  '*  the  Tiber  and  all  the  common  s 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  blood  i 
up  with  sponges  in  the  forum,  where  such  hct 
slain  had  never  before  been  seen  but  in  the 
dissensions  of  Cinna  and  Octavius<=." 

c  Princeps  n>gationis,  vir  mihi  amiclssimus.  Q- 
cius  templum  aliquonto  ante  luccm  occupavit.- — 
forum,  comitium.  curiam  multa  de  nocte  armatis 
nibus,  ac  servis  occupavisscnt,  irapetum  faciimt  in  I 
cium,  manus  afferunt,  occidunt  nonnullos,  vuli 
multos :  venientem  in  forum,  virum  optimum  M.  ('« 
— vi  depelhmt ;  ciedem  in  foro  maximam  faciunt.  I'e 
district  is  gladiis  in  omnibus  fori  partibus  fratrem  i 
oculis  qua»rebant,  voce  poscebant.— Pulsuse  rostri*  in 
tio  jncuit,  seque  eervorum  ct  libertonmi  corporibus  ob 

Multifi  vulncribus  acceptis  ac  debilitate  corpore  ct 
cidato,  Sextius,  se  abjecit  exanimatus :  neque  ulla  a 
ab  se  mortem,  nisi  mortis  opinione,  depulit.— At  veJ 
ipsi  parrioida?. — Adoo  vim  facinoris  sui  perhorruerni 
rf  paullo  longior  opinio  mortis  Soxtii.fuisset,  Grao» 
ilium  8unm  traiisferendi  in  nos  criminis  causa,  oc< 
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Clodiai,  flushed  with  this  victory,  *'  set  fire  with 

bit  own  bands  to  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  where 

the  boob  of  the  censors  and  the  public  registers  of 

die  citj  were  kept,  which  were  all  consumed  with 

tk  fiibric  itself f     He  then  attacked  the  houses 

of  Mik)  the  tribune,  and  Csecilius  the  pnetor,  with 

fire  lod  sword,  but  was  repulsed  in  both  attempts 

witb  loss :  "  MUo  took  several  of  Appius's  gla- 

daton  prisoners,  who,  being  brought  before  the 

icnite,  made  a  confession  of  what  they  knew,  and 

were  sent  to  jail ;  but  were  presently  released  by 

Semnns'/'  Upon  Uiese  outrages  Milo  impeached 

Clodios  in  form,  for  the  violation  of  the  public 

peice :  but  the  consul  Metellus,  who  had  not  yet 

tbandoned  him,  with  the  praetor  Appius,  and  the 

,  tribune  Serranua,  resolved  to  prevent  any  process 

Bpoa  it,  '*  and  by  their  edicts  prohibited,  either 

the  criminal  himself  to  appear,  or  any  one  to  cite 

bim'.'*   Their  pretence  was,  **  that  the  quaestors 

vere  not  yet  chosen,  whose  office  it  was  to  make 

tbe  allotment  of  the  judges  ;  while  they  themselves 

k^  back  the  election,"  and  were  pushing  Clodius 

it  tbe  lame  time  into  the  aedileship,  which  would 

Mreen  him,  of  courae,  for  one  year  fix)m  any  pro- 

secQtioo.   Milo  therefore,  finding  it  impracticable 

to  bring  him  to  jnstioe  in  the  legal  method,  resolved 

to  deal  with  him  in  bis  own  way,  by  opposing  force 

to  force;  and  for  this  end  purchased  a  band  of 

gbuhatof  tf  with  which  he  had  daily  skirmishes  with 

bim  m  the  streets ;  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 

of  coorage  and  generosity,  for  being  the  first  of  all 

tbe  Romans  who  had  ever  bought  gladiators  for 

the  defence  of  the  republic* . 

This  obstruction  given  to  Cicero's  return  by  an 
obstinate  and  desperate  faction,  made  the  senate 
odj  the  more  resolute  to  effect  it :  they  passed  a 
•wood  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  business 
sbonld  be  done  till  it  was  carried  ;  and  to  prevent 
ill  farther  tomnlts,  and  insults  upon  tbe  magistrates, 
or^ertd  the  consuls  to  summon  all  the  people  of 
Itaiy.  who  wished  vreO  to  the  state,  to  come  to  the 
^"Mrtanceand  defence  of  Cicero*'.    This  gave  new 

enfitarint.— Sexult  nuticalas,  non  incautua ; — mulioni- 
erai  paulam  arripitit,  cum  qua  primum  Romam  ad 
"•ilia  tenerit :  mesaoiia  w  corbe  context  t :  cum  qucre- 
Kot  alii  Numeriom,  alii  Quinctium,  gemini  nominis 
<nw»  KTvatos  «»t.  atque  hoc  scitls  omoes ;  usque  adeo 
i^ivbicm  in  perioulo  fulase,  quoad  scitura  sit,  beztium 
*^*B«.  Quod  ni«i  easet  patefkctum  paullo  dtius,  quern 
Tcfloa.  &c.  Memlnlstis  tum,  Judices,  corporibus  civium 
^*«rim  eotnpleri,  cloacaa  nferciri,  e  foro  spongiis  effingi 
■u^ttiDeni.— Lapidationes  perMepe  ridimus ;  non  ita  Mepo, 
setf  BJaimn  tamcn  s«pe  gladio«;  cedem  vero  tantam, 
«»M«  accrroa  corporum  exstructoa,  nisi  forte  illo  Cinnano 
»4w  OctaTiano  die,  quia  nnquam  in  foro  vidit?— Pro 

^  Earn  qai  cdem  Nymphanmi  inoendit,  ut  roemoriam 
P«**ani  receoflionia,  tabolia  pnblicia  impreasam,  exiin- 
wn«.-Ph)  MU.  S7 ;  Parad.  4 ;  De  Haruspic.  Resp.  97. 

'  fiiadiatorea  comprehenri,  in  aenatum  introducti.  con- 
fcai,  io  Tiocola  oonjecti  a  Milone,  emi^si  a  Serrano.— Pro 

'  E«e  tiM  oonsal.  prvtor,  trlbunua  plebia  nova  novi 
sw^  edkta  pn^Mmunt :  ne  reus  adait>  ne  citetur.— Pro 

<  M  honori  aummo  Milonl  nostro  nuper  fuit.  quod 
J'^'iitaribaa  emptia  reipublicfe  causa,  qu«  salute  nostra 
***a>A»tur,  omnaa  P.  Clodii  oonatus  furoresquo  oom- 
H«i.-DeOffic.  U.  17. 

^  ItMitis  poatea  nibU  voa  ciriboa,  nihU  aociia,  nihil 
''l^  reapondistia.— Post  Ked.  in  Sen.  3. 

^Md  Biihl  prcclariua  aocidere  potnit,  qnam  quod  illo 
'^'Bvita  Toa  decrevistlA,  nt  omcti  ex  omni  Italia,  qui 


spirits  to  the  honest  citizens,  and  drew  a  vast  con- 
course to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  where  there 
was  not  a  corporate  town  of  any  note  which  did 
not  testify  its  respect  to  Cicero  by  some  public 
act  or  monument.  '*  Pompey  was  at  Capua,  acting 
as  chief  magistrate  of  his  new  colony ;  where  he 
presided  in  person  at  their  making  a  decree  to 
Cicero's  honour,  and  took  the  trouble  likewise  of 
visiting  all  tbe  other  colonies  and  chief  towns  in 
those  parts,"  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  general 
rendezvous  at  Rome,  to  assist  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  law^ 

Lentulus  at  the  same  time  was  entertaining  the 
dty  with  shows  and  stage  plays,  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  in  good  humour,  whom  he  had  called 
from  their  private  affairs  in  the  country  to  attend 
the  public  business.  The  shows  were  exhibited  in 
Pompey's  theatre,  while  the  senate,  for  the  conve- 
nience  of  being  near  them,  was  held  in  the  adjoining 
temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  built  by  Marins  out 
of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  and  c^ed  for  that  reason 
Marina's  Monument :  here,  according  to  Cicero's 
dream,  a  decree  now  passed  in  proper  form  for  his 
restoration ;  when,  ''  under  the  joint  influence  of 
those  deities,  honour  (he  says)  was  done  to  virtue ; 
and  the  monument  of  Marius,  tbe  preserver  of  the 
empire,  gave  safety  to  his  countryman,  the  defender 
ofitV 

The  news  of  this  decree  no  sooner  reached  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  than  the  whole  assembly 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  claps  and  applauses, 
which  they  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  every 
senator ;  but  when  the  consul  Lentulus  took  his 
place,  they  all  rose  up,  and,  with  acclamations, 
stretched>out  bands,  and  tears  of  joy,  publicly 
testified  their  thanks  to  him.  But  when  Clodius 
ventured  to  show  himself,  they  were  hardly  re- 
strained from  doing  him  violence,  throwing  out 
reproaches,  threats  and  curses  upon  hira  :  so  that 
in  the  shows  of  gladiators,  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  deprived  of,  he  durst  not  go  to  his  seat 
in  tbe  common  and  open  manner,  but  used  to  start 
up  into  it  at  once  from  some  obscure  passage  under 
the  benches,  which  on  that  account  was  jocosely 
called  "the  Appian  way,**  where  he  was  no  sooner 
espied,  than  so  "  general  a  hiss  ensued,  that  it 
disturbed  the  gladiators,  and  frightened  their  very 
horses.  From  these  significations  (says  Cicero)  he 
might  learn  the  difference  between  tbe  genuine 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  those  packed  assemblies  of 
the  people  where  he  used  to  domineer ;  and  that 
the  men  who  lord  it  in  such  assemblies,  are  the 
real  aversion  of  tbe  city  ;  while  those  who  dare  not 
show  their  heads  in  them,  are  received  with  all 
demonstrations  of  honour  by  the  whole  people'." 
rempublicam  salvam  vcllent.  ad  me  unuin — restituenUuni, 
et  defcndendum  venircnt  ? — Post  Red.  in  Sen.  9. 

In  una  mea  cau^  facttim  est,  ut  literis  consularibus  ex 
S.  C.  cuncta  ex  Italia,  omnes,  qui  rempubUcou  solvam 
vellent,  convocarentur.— Pr<i  Sext.  60. 

I  Qui  in  colonia  nuper  constituta,  cum  ipse  gcrorct 
magistratum,  vim  et  crudelitatcni  privil^i  anotoritate 
h&nestisaimorum  hominum,  et  publicis  literis  consignavit: 
princcpsque  Italia;  totiu8  pro^idium  od  mcam  salutem  im- 
ploranduni  putavit. — Post  Red.  in  Sen.  11. 

llic  municipia,  coloniasque  adiit:  hie  Italic  totius 
anxilium  imploravit— Pro  Domo,  12. 

k  Cum  in  templo  Honoris  et  Virtutis,  honos  habitus 
esset  virtuti ;  Caiiquo  Marii,  conservatoris  Iiujus  imperii, 
monumentum,  munieipi  ejus  et  rei publics  defensor! 
aedem  ad  salutem  prvbuisset.— Pro  Scxt.  64 ;  it.  56. 

1  Audito  8.  C.  oro  ipsi,  atque  absent!  sonatul  plausus  est 
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When  the  decree  passed,  the  famed  tragedian, 
^sopos,  who  acted,  as  Cicero  says,  the  tame  good 
part  io  the  republic  that  he  did  upon  the  stage, 
was  performing  the  part  of  Telamon,  banished  from 
his  country,  in  one  of  Accius's  plays,  where,  by  the 
emphasis  of  his  voice,  and  the  change  of  a  word  or 
two  in  some  of  the  lines,  he  contrived  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  the  audience  on  Cicero.  *'  What  he ! 
who  always  stood  up  for  the  republic !  who,  in 
doubtful  times,  spared  neither  life  nor  fortunes —  ' 
the  greatest  friend  in  the  greatest  danger — of  such  i 
parts  and  talents — O  father — I  saw  his  houses  and 
rich  furniture  all  in  flames — O  ungrateful  Greeks, 
inconstant  people ;  forgetful  of  services  ! — to  see 
such  a  man  banished ;  driven  from  his  country ; 
and  suffer  him  to  continue  so  ?  '* — At  each  of  which 
sentences  there  was  no  end  of  clapping. — In  an- 
other tragedy  of  the  same  poet,  called  Brutus,  when 
instead  of  Brutus  he  pronounced  Tullius,  who 
establbhed  the  liberty  of  his  citizens,  the  people 
were  so  affected,  that  they  called  for  it  again  a 
thousand  times.  This  was  the  constant  practice 
through  the  whole  time  of  his  exile :  there  was  not 
a  passage  in  any  play,  which  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  his  case,  but  the  whole  audience  pre- 
sently  catched  it  up,  and  by  their  claps  and 
applauses  loudly  signified  their  seal  and  good 
wishes  for  him". 

Though  a  decree  was  regularly  obtained  for 
Cicero's  return,  Clodius  had  the  courage  and  ad- 
dress still  to  hinder  its  passing  into  a  law :  he 
took  all  occasions  of  haranguing  the  people  against 
it ;  and  when  he  had  filled  the  forum  with  his 
mercenaries,  **  used  to  demand  of  them  aloud, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  Rome,  whether  they 
would  have  Cicero  restored  or  not ;  upon  which  his 
emissaries  raising  a  sort  of  dead  cry  in  the  negative, 
he  laid  hold  of  it,  as  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  declared  the  proposal  to  be  rejected"."     But 

Ab  universis  datus:  deinde,  oum  senatoribus  singulia 
Bpectatum  e  senatu  redetintibus:  cum  vera  ipse,  qui  ludos 
faciebat,  contml  assedit :  stantcs,  et  manibus  passis  gratias 
agentoB,  ©t  lacrymantes  gaudio,  euam  erga  me  benevolen- 
tiam  ac  mifierioordiam  declararunt :  at  cum  ille  f  uribundus 
veniaset,  vix  se  populus  Romanus  tenuit.— Pro  Sext.  55. 
I0,  cum  quotidie  gladiatores  spectaret,  nunquam  est  con- 
spectus, oum  verairet :  emergebat  ftubito.  cimi  sub  tabulas 
subrepserat — itaque  ilia  via  latebrosa,  qua  ille  spectatum 
veniebat,  Appia  jam  vocabatur :  qui  tamen  quo  tempore 
conspectus  erat,  non  modo  gladiatores,  sed  cqui  ipsi 
Itladiatorum  repentinis  sibilis  extimesoobant.  Vidctioie 
igitur,  quantum  inter  populum  Romanum,  et  ooncionem 
intersit  ?  Dominos  concionum  omni  odio  populi  notari  ? 
Quibus  autem  consistcre  in  operarum  conoionibus  non 
lioeat,  eos  omni  populi  Romani  signiflcatione  decorari  ?— 
Pro  Sext.  59. 

I  m  Reccnti  nuncio  de  illo  S.  C.  ad  ludos,  scenamque 
perlato,  summus  artifex,  et  mehercule  semper  partium 
in  republica  tanquam  in  scena,  optimatium,  flens  et 
recenti  Istitia  et  misto  dolore  ao  deslderio  mei — summi 
enim  poetc  ingonium  non  solum  arte  sua  sed  etiam  dolore 
exprlmebat.  Quid  enim  f  qui  rempubUcam  certo  animo 
oftjuverilf  itatueriU  tUterit  aim  Achivii — re  dubia  nee 

dubitarit  viiam  offerret  nee  capiti  pepercerit^' tummum 

amicum  summo  in  bello^-iummo  ingenio  praditum — 0 
Pater— heee  omnia  vidi  inflammari—0  ingratijici  Argivi, 

I  inanei  Graii,  immemcres  ben^cii  f—exulare  Hnitis^  sitti$ 
pellit  pulsum  paUmini—qum  significatio  fuerit  omnium, 
qu«  declaratio  voluntatis  ab  universo  populo  Romano  ? 

Nominatim  sum  appellatus  in  Bruto,  Tullius,  qui  liber- 
laiem  civibus  iUUfllivertU.    Millies  revocatum  est— Pro 
Sext.  56.  57,  58. 
B  Ille  tribunus  plebis  qui  de  me— non  majorum  snoruro. 


the  senate,  ashamed  to  see  their  authority  tV 
suited,  when  the  whole  city  vras  on  their  si 
solved  to  take  such  measures  in  the  sup^ 
their  decrees,  that  it  should  not  be  poasi 
defeat  them.  Lentnlus  therefore  sum monec 
into  the  Capitol,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May 
Pompey  began  the  debate,  and  renewed  the  i 
for  recalling  Cicero  ;  and  in  a  grave  and  da 
speech  which  he  had  preparwi  in  writini 
delivered  from  his  notes,  gave  him  the  boo 
having  saved  his  country".  All  the  leadin] 
of  the  senate  spoke  after  him  to  the  same  < 
but  the  consul  Metellus,  notwithstandin 
promises,  had  been  acting  hitherto  a  doubU 
and  was  all  along  the  chief  encourager  and  sup 
of  Clodius.  When  Servilius  therefore  ros< 
person  of  the  first  dignity,  who  had  been  hoi 
with  a  triumph  and  the  censorship,  he  adc 
himself  to  his  kinsman  Metellus,  and,  "  call 
from  the  dead  all  the  family  of  the  Metel 
before  him  the  glorious  acts  of  his  ancestor) 
the  conduct  and  unhappy  fate  of  hia  brothc 
manner  so  moving,  that  Metellus  could  nc 
out  any  longer  against  the  force  of  the  speec 
the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  with  tears 
eyes  gave  himself  up  to  Servilius,  and  profes 
future  services  to  Cicero" — in  which  he  ] 
very  sincere,  and  from  this  moment  assist 
colleague  in  promoting  Cicero's  restoration 
that  in  a  very  full  house  of  four  hundred  and 
teen  senators,  when  all  the  magistrates  werj 
sent,  the  decree  passed,  without  one  dissentinj 
but  Clodius'sP,"  which  gave  occasion  to  ' 
to  write  a  particular  letter  of  thanks  to  Md 
as  he  had  done  once  before  upon  his  first  d\ 
tion  for  himi. 

Some 
who  were 

did  not  persevere  to  inhibit  the  decree,  sin 
negative  of  a  single  tribune  had  an  indi«p 
force  to  stop  all  proceedings  ;  but  when  that 
tive  was  wholly  arbitrary  and  factious,  contr 
the  apparent  interest  and  general  inclination 
citizens,  if  the  tribune  could  not  be  prevailc 
by  gentle  means  to  recal  it,  the  senate  u 
enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  merit  of  it,  an( 
ceed  to  some  extraordinary  resolution  of  dei 

sed  GroKnilorum  instltuto.  ooncionem  interrogare  1 
velletne  me  redire:  et  cum  erat  reclamatum  sc 
mercenariorum  vooibus ;  populum  Romanum  nega 
bat.— Pro  Sext.  59.  , 

o  Idem  ille  consul  cum  Ilia  incrodibflis  multftd 
mam,  et  psme  Italia  Ipsa  veniaset,  vos  frequ«iti»ij 
Capitolium  convocavit.-{Po9t  Red.  in  jSen.  10.]  t 
is,  qui  tripartitas  orbis  terrarum  eras  atque  region^ 
triumphis  hulo  imperio  adjunctas  noUvit,  de  J 
aententia  dicta,  mihi  uni  testimoniimi  patric  oon^ 
dedit— Ibid.  61.  1 

P  Qu.  MeteUus,  et  inimicus  et  frater  inimici  pe^ 
vestra  voluntate,  omnia  privata  odia  doposult :  qu 
Servilius— et  auotoritatis  et  ohitionis  suae  divina  q 
gravitate  ad  sui  generis,  oommunisque  sanguinisl 
virtutesque  revocavit,  ut  haberct  in  consilio  et  frati 
inferis— et  omnes  MeteUoe.  prwstantissimos  cives- 
extitit  non  modo  salutis  defensor,- verum  etism  ad*| 
dignitatis  mea^  Quo  quidem  die,  cum  vos  ooccx| 
Bcnatu  eseetis.  nugistratus  autem  hi  omnes  ade««* 
aensit  unus.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  10. 

Collacryroavit  vir  egreglns  ao  vere  Metdlus.  totj 
se  P.  Servilio  dioenti  etiam  tum  tradidit.  Nee  fllw 
nam  gravitatem,  plenam  antiquitatls,  diutlus-^^" 
Unere.— Pro  Sext.  62.  q  Ep.  "      "  ' 


!  may  be  apt  to  wonder  why  the  two  tri 
re  Cicero  s  enemies  still  as  much  as 
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tbe  ntbor  of  such  an  opposition  an  enemy  to  his 
coutry,  and  answerable  for  all  the  mischief  that 
wu  likely  to  ensue,  or  of  ordering  the  consols  to 
take  cue  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment ; 
which  Tolei  were  thought  to  justify  any  methods, 
kow  violent  soever,  of  removing  either  the  obstroc- 
tioa  or  the  author  of  it,  who  seldom  cared  to  ex- 
Doie  hinuelf  to  the  rage  of  an  inflamed  city,  headed 
by  the  coDSols  and  the  senate,  and  to  assert  his 
jwrofitiTe  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

This  in  effect  was  the  case  at  present ;  when  the 
CQQsnl  Lentolus  assembled  the  senate  again  the 
Kit  day  to  concert  some  effectual  method  for  pre- 
T«&tinf  all  farther  opposition,  and  getting  the  de- 
cree enacted  into  a  law  :  but  before  they  met,  he 
called  the  people  likewise  to  the  rostra,  where  he, 
aod  all  the  principal  senators  in  their  turns,  re- 
petted  to  them  the  substance  of  what  they  had 
uid  before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  law.  Pompey  particularly 
exerted  himself  in  extolling  the  praises  of  Cicero, 
declaring  •*  that  the  repubUc  owed  its  preservation 
to  him,  sod  that  their  common  safety  was  involved 
in  has  ;*"  exhorting  them  **  to  defend  and  support 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and 
the  fSortnnes  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
then ;  that  this  was  the  general  voice  of  the  senate, 
•f  the  knights,  of  all  Italy ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
•m  his  own  earnest  and  special  request  to  them, 
thich  he  not  only  desired,  but  implored  them  to 
^t'."  When  the  senate  afterwards  met,  they 
poceeded  to  several  new  and  vigorous  votes  to 
pahtste  the  success  of  the  law :  first,  **  That  no 
••gistrate  should  presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so 
•s  to  disturb  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 
Cuxro's  cause  was  to  come  before  them ;  and  that 
if  aay  one  attempted  it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
Public  enemy. 

Secondly.  *•  That,  if  through  any  violence  or 
ohitniction,  the  law  was  not  suffered  to  pass  within 
the  fire  next  legal  days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should 
^  be  at  liberty  to  return,  without  any  farther 
authority. 

Thirdly,  "  That  public  thanks  should  be  given 
to  •U  the  people  of  Italy  who  came  to  Rome  for 
CieerD's  defence,  and  that  they  should  be  desired  to 
«>»e  again,  on  the  day  when  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  were  to  be  taken. 

Pooithly,  "That  thanks  should  be  given  like- 
»i«  to  all  the  states  and  cities  which  had  received 
■nd  entertained  Cicero ;  and  that  the  care  of  his 
pwion  should  be  recommended  to  all  foreign 
wioas  b  alliance  with  them  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
genenls,and  all  who  had  command  abroad,  should 
be  ordered  to  protect  his  life  and  safety*." 

*  Qtomm  prinoeps  ad  rogandos  et  ad  cohortandoi  vos 
Wl  Ql  Poiapriii»— primom  vos  docuit,  meia  oonsiliia 
ie  MOTaUm,  causamque  meam  cum  com- 
•lote  conjunxit :  bortatosque  e«t,  ut  aucUiritatcm 
Qg,  statnm  ciritatis,  fortunaa  civis  bene  merit!  defen- 
^«<b:  turn  tn  perorando  posuit,  to»  rogari  a  senatu, 
f^isriakequitibaa,  rogari  ab  Italia  cunoU:  denique  ipse 
•^otranom  pro  mea  to«  salute  non  rogavit  solum,  verum 
«a«  otecraTft.— Pb«t  Red.  ad  Quir.  7- 

*^*>d est postridJe decrotum  in  curia— ne quis de ccbIo 
^■n* :  ne  quia  moram  ullam  afferret ;  si  quis  aliter 
****«rt>  earn  plane  erersorem  reipublice  fore. — 

^*li*lt,  H  diebua  qninque  quibus  agi  de  me  potuIsKt, 
*"B  tawi  tctum,  rediiem  in  patriam  omnl  auotoritate 
«fsp<fita. 

Ctik,  qui  ex  toU  Italia  salntis  mec  causa  convenerant, 


One  cannot  help  pausing  a  while  to  reflect  on 
the  great  idea  which  these  facts  imprint  of  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Cicero ;  to  see  so  vast  an 
empire  in  such  a  ferment  on  his  account  as  to 
postpone  all  their  concerns  and  interests,  for  many 
months  successively,  to  the  safety  of  a  single 
senator*,  who  had  no  other  means  of  exciting  the 
zeal  or  engaging  the  affections  of  his  citizens  but 
the  genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues,  and  tiie 
merit  of  his  eminent  services :  as  if  the  republic 
itself  could  not  stand  without  him,  but  must  fall 
into  ruins,  if  he,  the  main  pillar  of  it,  was  removed, 
whilst  the  greatest  monarchs  on  earth,  who  had 
any  affairs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were  looking 
on  to  expect  the  event,  unable  to  procure  any 
answer  or  regard  to  what  they  were  soliciting,  tiU 
this  affair  was  decided.  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  was  particuhirly  affected  by  it,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  came  to  Rome  about 
this  time  to  beg  help  and  protection  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects ;  but  though  he  was  lodged  in 
Pompey's  house,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
get  an  audience  till  Cicero's  cause  was  at  an  end. 

Tlie  law,  now  prepared  for  his  restoration,  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  centuries :  this  was 
the  most  solemn  and  honourable  way  of  transacting 
any  public  business  where  the  best  and  gravest  part 
of  the  city  had  the  chief  influence,  and  where  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  was  previously  necessary  to  make 
the  act  valid ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  seem 
to  have  been  four  or  five  several  decrees,  provided 
at  different  times,  which  had  all  been  frustrated  by 
the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his  friends  till  these 
last  votes  proved  decisive  and  effectual**.  Cicero's 
resolution  upon  them  was,  "  to  wait  till  the  law 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people ;  and,  if  by  the 
artifices  of  bis  enemies  it  should  then  be  obstructed, 
to  come  away  directly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  rather  hazard  his  life  than  bear  the 
loss  of  his  country  any  longer'."  But  the  vigour 
of  the  late  debates  had  so  discouraged  the  chiefs  of 
the  faction,  that  they  left  Clodius  single  in  the 
opposition.  Metellus  dropped  him,  and  his  brother 
Appius  was  desirous  to  be  quiet i^ ;  yet  it  was  above 
two  months  still  from  the  last  decree  before  Cicero's 
friends  could  bring  the  affair  to  a  general  vote, 
which  they  effected  at  last  on  the  fourth  of  August. 

There  had  never  been  known  so  numerous  and 
solemn  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  as  this — 
all  Italy  was  drawn  together  on  the  occasion ;  it 
was  reckoned  a  kind  of  sin  to  be  absent,  and 
neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  thought  a  sufficient 

agerentnr  grati«:  atque  Udem  ad  res  redeuntes,  ut  veni- 
rent,  ntgarentur. 

Qnem  enim  unqnam  senatus  clvem,  nisi  me,  nationibus 
exteris  commendavit ?  oujus  unquam propter  salutem,  nisi 
meam,  senatus  pablice  sociis  populi  Romani  gratias  ^t  ? 
De  me  uno  P.  C.  decrevenmt,  at  qui  provincias  cum  impe- 
rio  obtinerent,  qui  qaestores  legatique  easent,  salutem  et 
vitam  meam  custodirent.— Pro  Sext.  60,  61. 

*  Nihil  vos  oivibus,  nihil  socils,  nihil  regibus  respondis- 
tis.   Nihil  Judioes  sententiis,  nihil  populus  sufTragiig,  nihil 

'  bio  ordo  auotoritate  declaravit :  mntum  forum,  elinguem 
I  curiam,  tacitam  et  fraotam  civitatem  ▼idebatis.^Post Red. 
I  in  Sen.  a 

"  Tid.  Pro  Sext  00,  et  Notas  Manutii  ad  61. 

*  Mihi  in  animo  est  legum  lationem  expeotare,  et  si  ob- 
I  treotabltur,  atar  auotoritate  senatus,  et  potiiu  vita  quam 
.  patria  carebo.— Ad  Att  iii.  S6. 

r  Redii  cum  maxima  dignitate,  fratre  tuo  altero  oonsule 
reducente,  altero  prvtore  petente.~Pro  Domo,  33. 
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excuse  for  not  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Cicero.  All  the  magistrates  exerted 
themselves  in  recommending  the  law,  excepting 
Appios  and  the  two  tribunes,  who  durst  not  venture 
however  to  oppose  it.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Field  of  Mars,  for  the  more  convenient  recep- 
tion of  so  great  a  multitude,  where  the  senators 
divided  among  themselves  the  task  of  presiding  in 
the  several  centuries  and  seeing  the  poll  fairly 
taken.  The  result  was,  that  Cicero  was  recalled 
from  exile  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the 
centuries,  and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole 
city«. 

Clodius  however  had  the  hardiness  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  speak  in  this  assembly  against  the 
law,  but  nobody  regarded  or  heard  a  word  that  he 
said.  He  now  found  the  difference  mentioned 
above  between  a  free  convention  of  the  Roman 
people  and  those  mercenary  assemblies  where  a 
few  desperate  citizens,  headed  by  slaves  and  gladi- 
ators, used  to  carry  all  before  them.  *•  Where  now,** 
says  Cicero,  "were  those  tyrants  of  the  forum,  those 
haranguers  of  the  mob,  those  disposers  of  king- 
doms ?**  This  was  one  of  the  last  genuine  acts  of 
free  Rome,  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  public  liberty, 
exerting  itself  to  do  honour  to  its  patron  and  de- 
fender; for  the  union  of  the  triumvirate  had  already 
given  it  a  dangerous  wound,  and  their  dissention, 
which  not  long  after  ensued,  entirely  destroyed  it. 

But  it  gave  some  damp  to  the  joy  of  this  glorious 
day  that  Cicero's  son-in-law  Piso  happened  to  die 
not  long  before  it,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  the 
family,  without  resping  the  fruits  of  his  piety,  and 
sharing  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  Cicero*s  return. 
His  praises  however  will  be  as  immortal  as  Cicero*8 
writings,  from  whose  repeated  character  of  him 
we  learn  **  that  for  parts,  probity,  virtue,  modesty, 
and  for  every  accomplislunent  of  a  fine  gentleman 
and  fine  speaker,  he  scarce  left  his  equal  behind 
him  among  all  the  young  nobles  of  that  age*.** 

Cicero  had  resolved  to  come  home  in  virtue  of 
the  senate's  decree,  whether  the  law  had  passed 
or  not ;  but  perceiving  firom  the  accounts  of  all 
his  friends,  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  any  longer, 
he  embarked  for  Italy  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  enacted,  and  landed 
the  next  at  Brundisinm,  where  he  found  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia  already  arrived  to  receive  him.  The 
day  happened  to  be  the  annual  festival  of  the 
foundation  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  dedication 

■  Uuo  die  qub  civiti  fuit,  qui  non  nefas  eme  putarvt, 
quaounque  aut  ■>tato  aut  raletudine  (Met,  non  ae  de  salute 
roca  fMMitcnUam  ferre?— Post  R«d.  in  Sea.  II. 

N«no  sibi  ii«o  valetudinis  excuMtioQem  neo  seoectatit 
atis  justam  putaviu— l*ro  Sext.  53. 

I)c>  me  cum  omnes  roagistratos  promulgaasent,  prcter 
unum  pnrfcorHn,  a  quo  non  erat  postulandum,  fratmn 
tnlraid  met,  pnrterque  duo*  de  lapide  emptos  tribonoe 
plebis— nullls  comitii*  nnquam  moltitadinem  bominom 
tantaro.  neqne  spleodldiomn  fniaae. — ^Vos  rocmtom,  voe 
dittributoree.  td«  custodee  fUiaae  tabularom.— Ib  Piarai.  12l. 

■  Hso  iUe  fteoer  meut.  cut  pletatis  nur  fknctum,  i^que 
ex  me.  neqne  m  pnpulo  Romano  ferre  licoit. — Pro  Sext.  31. 

Studio  Mitem  neminon  aec  industria  ma|ore  cofcnovi ; 
quiinquam  ne  injtmio  quidem  qui  prarstiterit,  facile  flixe> 
rim.  C.  l^Moni.  frencfo  meo.  Nullum  iUi  tempos  racabat, 
aut  a  formii  dictione.  aot  a  commentatkuie  domett  ica,  aut 
a  arribcndit  aut  a  o^fritando.  Itaque  tantoe  processus,  f.u  io-  | 
bat.  ut  evplare  non  excurrere  Tidebatur,  Ac. — alia  d<«  ilK>  ■ 
majora  dici  potwunt.  Nam  nee  continentia,  nee  pictnto. 
nw  uUo  iienerr  *  irtntifi,  quenquam  t^usdon  etatis  cuin  illo 
cimfcrendum  putc— Brut,  pp.  ST.  aW.  * 


of  the  temple  of  Safety  at  Rome,  and  the  bi 
likewise  of  Tullia :  as  if  Providence  had  thr 
these  circumstances  together  to  enhance 
and  solemnity  of  his  landing,  which  was  eel 
by  the  people  with  the  most  profuse  expi 
of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Cicero  took  np  his  < 
again  with  his  old  host  Lenius  Flaccus,  ii 
entertained  him  so  honourably  in  his  disi 
person  of  great  learning  as  well  as  goierositi 
he  received  the  welcome  news  in  four  da 
Rome,  that  the  law  was  actually  ratified 
people  with  an  incredible  zeal  and  unani 
all  the  centuries  ^  This  obliged  him  to  pv 
journey  in  all  haste,  and  take  leave  of  the  . 
sians,  who,  by  all  the  offices  of  private  duty, 
as  public  decrees,  endeavoured  to  testify  their 
respect  for  him.  The  fame  of  his  landi 
progress  towards  the  city  drew  infinite  mu 
from  all  parts  to  see  him  as  he  passed,  a 
gratulate  him  on  his  return  ;  "  so  that  tb 
road  was  but  one  continued  street  from  Bm 
to  Rome,  lined  on  both  sides  with  crowds 
women,  and  children ;  nor  was  there  a  prs 
town  or  colony  through  Italy,  which  did 
cree  him  sUtues  or  public  honours,  and 
deputation  of  their  principal  members  to  [ 
their  compliments ;  that  it  was  rather  le 
the  truth,  as  Plutarch  says,  what  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  u 
shoulders'*.  But  that  one  day,  says  he,  wa 
an  immortality,  when  on  my  approach  tows 
city  the  senate  came  out  to  receive  me,  foU< 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  as  if  Ron 
had  left  its  foundations,  and  marched  for 
embrace  its  preserver**.*'     . 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gates  he  sa 
steps  of  all  the  temples,  porticoes,  and  e 
tops  of  houses  covered  with  people,  who 
him  with  a  universal  acclamation  as  be  n 
forward  towards  the  Capitol,  where  fresh  mn 
were  expecting  his  arrival ;  yet  in  the  midf 
this  joy  he  coi3d  not  help  grieving,**  he  says, 
~k  Pridie~Nonr6extiL  Dyrrhachio  sum  profix 
ipso  die  lex  eat  lata  de  nobis.  Brundisium  veni  N 
mibi  Tulliola  mea  presto  foit,  natali  boo  ipso 
casu  idem  natnlU  erat  Brundisin*  colonic ;  et  tuj 
salutis.  Qn«  res  animadveraa  a  multitudine. 
BrunfUsinorum  gratulatione  celebrata  est.  An 
sexttmi  Id.  Sext.  oognoti.  Uteris  Quinti  fntris, 
studio  omnium  vtatom  atqne  ordinum,  incredi 
curm  Italir,  legem  comitiis  oenturiatis  case  perl 
Ad  Att.  ir.  1. 

Cnmqne  me  domns  eadem  optimorom  et  doctisi 
Tiroram.  Lenii  Flacci.  et  patris  et  fntris  ^us  li 
acceplaset,  qu*  proximo  anno  mierens  recepera 
periculo  prssidioqiie  defendevat.— Pro  Seat.  63. 

c  Mens  quidem  reditus  is  fuit.  at  a  Bnmdisi 
Romam  agmen  perpetuom  totius  Italic  viderem. 
cnim  refrk)  fuit  ulla,  neqoepnefectura,  neque  max 
aot  colonia,  ex  qua  doo  pnbUoe  ad  me  veocrint  grat 
Qoid  dicam  adrentiu  meoa?  Quid  eflkukmee  boroi 
oppidis  *  Quid  concnrsom  ex  agris  patrom  funil 
conju^bus  ac  liberie?  Jtc— In  Pison.  23. 

Italia  coDcta  pane  sois  homeris  reportavit— P 
in  Sen.  IS. 

Itinere  toto  orbcs  Italic  featoa  dies  agere  adrei 
ridebantur.  VicmoltitiidiDelegatonmiandiquem 
cdebrabantnr.— Pro  SexL  61 

^  Unus  ille  dies  mibi  qnldem  tnstar  immortalit 
—ctrai  senatum  ejrrn«6ani  vidi,  populuroque  Ro 
nnirer«wm.  cum  mihi  ipsa  Rcna,  pn^p^  conrulaa 
STL».  ad  ottrplev'tendom  cooservatorem  suum  pi 
Ti<iA  est. — In  llson.  22. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


Ill 


hnDseif,  "  to  reflect  that  a  city  so  grateful  to  the  de- 
fender of  its  liberty  had  been  so  miserably  enslaved 
and  oppressed  *.**  The  capitol  was  the  proper  seat 
or  throne,  as  it  were,  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire, 
where  stood  the  most  magnificent  fabric  of  Rome, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  of  that  god  whom  they 
styled  the  greatest  and  the  best',  to  whose  shrine 
all  who  entered  the  city  in  pomp  or  triumph  used 
always  to  make  their  first  visit.  Cicero,  therefore, 
before  he  had  saluted  his  wife  and  family,  was 
obliged  to  discharge  himself  here  of  his  vows  and 
tbanJcs  for  his  safe  return ;  where,  in  compliance 
with  the  popular  superstition,  he  paid  his  devotion 
also  to  that  tutelary  Minerva,  whom,  at  his  quit- 
ting Rome,  he  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  her 
father.  From  this  office  of  religion  he  was  con- 
ducted  by  the  same  company,  and  with  the  same 
acclamations,  to  his  brother's  house,  where  this 
great  procession  ended ;  which,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  was  so  splendid  and  triumphant, 
that  he  had  reason,  he  says,  to  fear,  lest  people 
«bould  im^ne  that  he  himself  had  contrived  his 
late  flight  for  the  sake  of  to  glorious  a  restoration  ir. 


SECTION    VI. 


Cicero's  return  was,  what  he  himself  truly  calls 
it,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him*,  which  was 
to  be  governed  by  new  maxims  and  a  new  kind  of 
policy,  yet  so  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  characteri 


He  had  been  made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the  weigl 


W 

of  power  lay,  and  what  little  dependence  was  tfC' 
be  placed  on  the  help  and  support  of  his  aristocri»> 
tical  friends.  Pompey  had  seored  him  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  very  ajtoaerelj|^nd  with  the  con- 
corrence  also  of  Csesalq^  as  to  make  it  a  point 
of  rratitnde  as  well  as  prudence  to  be  more  ob- 
■etriB^nbem  than  heliacl  Hitherto  been.  The 
tcgaate,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  magistrates 
ana  bke  honest  of  aU  ranks,  wero.^zaA]aug,Jn^his 
aaue  ;  and  the  consul  Lentulus  above  all  seemed 
QnB!(ke  it  the  sole  end  and  glory  of  his  adminis- 
tration^. This  uncommon  consent  of  opposite 
parties  in  promoting  his  restoration  drew  upon 
him  a  variety  of  oblifmtions  which  must  needs  often 
dash  and  interrere  witn  each  other,  and  which  it 
was  his  part  still  Id  manage  so  as  to  make  them 
eoasistent  vdQi  his  honour,  his  safety,  his  private 

*  Iter  a  fKUta,  in  Capitolium  asoeosus,  domum  reditus 
o&t  ejuADodi.  ut  sonuna  in  Istitia  illud  dolerem,  civita- 
ten  tam  gntam,  tarn  mlaeram  atque  oppressam  fuisse.— 

'  Qaocirca  te,  CapitoUne.  qucsn  propter  benefida,  popnius 
AcfBunitt  Optimtun,  propter  vim,  Maximom,  nominavit. 
—Pro  Homo.  57. 

t  Ut  tna  mihi  oonsoeleTata  ilia  vis  non  modo  non 
pv^fwlanda,  aed  eCiam  emenda  fuisse  vidcatur.— Pro 
I>Ga»,sa. 

*  AUeriiu  Titap  quoddam  inftimn  ordimur.  [Ad  Att.  iv. 
I']  la  laother  place  be  calls  his  restoration  to  his  former 
disaitjr,  waktyytr^ffiayt  [Ad  Att.  vL  6.]  or  a  new  birth  ; 
a  vqrd  iMorrowtd  probably  from  the  Pythagorean  school ,  and 
apVUed  sftenrarda  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  renovation 
«f  oar  nsttire  by  baptinn,  as  well  as  our  restoration  to  life 
after  4cath  in  the  general  resiirrection.^3datt  xix.  29 ; 
TlLiiLSL 

*  BocspedmenTirtatis,  hoc  indiciam  animi.  hoc  lumen 
ewwriafua  »ai  fore  patarit.  si  me  mihi,  si  mels,  si  reipub- 
BcK  zediUiMat— Poet  Red.  in  Sen.  4. 


and  his  public  duty :  these  were  to  be  the  springs 
and  motives  of  his  new  life^ — the  hinges  on  which 
his  future  conduct  was  to  turn — and  to  do  justice 
severally  to  them  all,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper 
weight  and  measure  of  influence,  required  his 
utmost  skill  and  address*^. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  consuls  summoned  the  senate  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  thanks  to  them 
in  public  for  their  late  services,  where,  after  a 
general  profession  of  his  obligations  to  them  all, 
he  made  his  particular  acknowledgments  to  each 
magistrate  by  name— to  the  consuls,  the  tribunes, 
the  preetors  ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  tribunes 
before  the  prtetors,  not  for  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  for  in  that  they  were  inferior,  but  for  their 
greater  authority  in  making  laws,  and  consequently 
their  greater  merit  in  carrying  his  law  into  effect. 
The  number  of  his  private  friends  was  too  great  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  enumerate  or  thank 
them  all ;  so  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  magis- 
trates, vrith  exception  only  to  Pompey  <*,  whom, 
for  the  eminence  of  his  character,  though  at  present 
only  a  private  man,  he  took  care  to  distinguish  by 
a  personal  address  and  compliment.  But  as  Len- 
tulus was  the  first  in  office,  and  had  served  him 
with  the  greatest  affection,  so  he  gives  him  the  first 
share  of  his  praise,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
gratitude  styles  him  the  parent  and  the  god  of  his 
life  and  fortunes ^  The  next  day  he  paid  his 
thanks  likewise  to  the  people  in  a  speech  from  the 
rostra,  where  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  same  topics 
which  he  had  used  in  the  senate,  celebrating  the 
particular  merits  and  services  of  his  principal 
friends,  especially  of  Pompey,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  the  greatest  man  for  virtue,  vrisdom,  glory, 
who  was  then  living,  or  had  lived,  or  ever  would 
live,  and  that  he  owed  more  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion than  it  was  even  lawful  almost  for  one  man  to 
owe  to  another'. 

Both  these  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  each  will  illustrate  the  temper 
and  disposition  in  which  he  returned.  In  speaking 
to  the  senate,  after  a  particular  recital  of  the 
services  of  his  friends,  he  adds—"  As  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  enumerating  these,  so  I  willingly  pass 
over  in  silence  what  others  wickedly  acted  against 


c  Sed  quia  sitpe  concurrit,  propter  allquorum  de  me 
meritormn  inter  ipaos  contentiones,  ut  eodem  tempore  in 
omnes  verear  ne  vix  poasim  gratus  videri.  Sed  ego  hoc 
meis  ponderibus  examinabo,  non  solum  quid  culque  de- 
beam,  sed  etiam  quid  cujusque  intersit,  et  quid  a  me 
cujusque  tempus  poscat^Pro  Plando,  32. 

<>  Cum  perpaucis  nominatim  gratias  egiasem,  quod  omnes 
enumerari  nullo  modo  poasent,  soelus  autem  eeset  quen- 
quam  preterirl.^Ibid.  30. 

Hodiemo  autem  die  nominatim  a  me  magistratibns 
statu!  gratias  ease  agendas,  et  de  privatia  nni,  qui  pro 
salute  mea  munioipia,  ooloniaaque  adilaset.— Post  Red.  in 
Sen. 12. 

«  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  parens  ao  dens  nostre  vita?, 
fortune,  he. — Ibid.  4.  It  was  a  kind  of  maxim  among  the 
ancients  ;  that  to  dogood  to  a  morUUt  was  to  be  a  pod  to  a 
mortal.  Detu  est  mortalitjuvare  mortaUm,  [Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  70  Thus  Cicero,  aa  he  calla  Lentulus  here  hia 
god.  eo  on  other  occasiona  gives  the  same  appellation  to 
Plato,  Deu9  iOe  natter  Ptato^ Ad  Att.  iv.  16.]  to  expresa 
the  highest  aense  of  the  benefits  received  from  them. 

f  Cn  PompeiuB,  vir  omnium  qui  aunt,  fuerunt,  emnt, 
princepa  vlrtute,  aapientia,  ao  gloria..— Huic  ego  homini, 
Quiritea,  tanttmi  debeo,  quantum  hominem  homini  debcrc 
vix  fas  eat— Post  Red.  ad  Qulr.  7. 
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me.  It  is  not  mj  present  busineu  to  remember 
injoriet,  which,  if  it  were  in  m  j  power  to  reren^, 
I  ihoold  choose  to  forget ;  my  life  iball  be  applied 
to  other  purposes — to  repay  the  good  offices  of 
those  who  have  deserved  it  of  me ;  to  hold  fast 
the  friendships  which  have  been  tried  as  it  were 
in  the  fire ;  to  wage  war  with  declared  enemies  ; 
to  pardon  mj  timorous,  nor  yet  expose  my 
treacherous  friends  ;  and  to  balance  the  misery  of 
my  eiile  by  the  dignity  of  my  return '/'  To  the 
people  he  observes,  *'  that  there  were  four  sorts  of 
enemies  who  concurred  to  oppress  him — the  first, 
who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  republic,  were  mortal 
enemies  to  him  for  having  saved  it ;  the  second, 
who,  under  a  false  pretence  of  friendship,  in- 
famously betrayed  him ;  the  third,  who,  through 
their  inability  to  obtain  what  he  had  acquir^, 
were  envious  of  his  dignity;  the  fourth,  who, 
though  by  office  they  ought  to  have  been  the  guar- 
dians of  the  republic,  bflirtered  away  his  safety,  the 
peace  of  the  city,  and  the  dignity  of  the  empire, 
which  were  committed  to  their  trust  I  will  take 
my  revenge,  says  he,  on  each  of  them,  agreeably 
to  the  different  manner  of  their  provocation,  on 
the  bad  citizens,  by  defending  the  republic  strenu- 
ously ;  on  my  perfidious  friends,  by  never  trusting 
them  again ;  on  the  envious,  by  continuing  my 
steady  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory  ;  on  those  mer- 
chants of  provinces,  by  calling  them  home  to  give 
an  account  of  their  administration  :  but  I  am  more 
soUcitons  how  to  acquit  myself  of  my  obligations 
to  you  for  your  great  services,  than  to  resent  the 
injuries  and  cruelties  of  my  enemies ;  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  revenge  an  injury  than  to  repay  a 
kindness,  and  much  less  trouble  to  get  the  better 
of  bad  men  than  to  equal  the  good**." 

This  affair  being  happily  over,  the  senate  had 
leisure  again  to  attend  to  public  business;  and 
there  was  now  a  case  before  them  of  a  very  urgent 
nature,  which  required  a  present  remedy, — an  un- 
usual  scarcity  of  com  and  provisions  in  the*"2Tfy, 
which  had  been  greatly  Increased  T)y"the  Tate  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  on  CTcero's 
account,  and  was  now  felt  very  severely  by  the 
poorer  citizens.  They  had  borne  it  with  much 
patience  white  Cicero's  return  was  in  agitation; 
comforting  themselves  with  a  notion,  that  if  he  was 
once  restored  plenty  would  be  restored  with  him  ; 
but  finding  the  one  at  last  effected  without  the 
other,  they  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and  unable 
to  endure  their  hunger  any  longer. 

Clodius  could  not  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  exciting  some  new  disturbance,  and  creating 
fresh  trouble  to  Cicero,  by  charging  the  calamity 
to  his  score  :  for  this  end  he  employed  a  number  of 
young  fellows  to  run  all  night  about  the  streets 
making  a  lamentable  outcry  for  bread,  and  calling 
upon  Cicero  to  relieve  them  from  the  famine  to 
which  he  had  reduced  them  ;  as  if  he  had  got  some 
hidden  store  or  magazine  of  com  secreted  from 
common  use^  He  sent  his  mob  also  to  the  theatre 
in  which  the  prsetor  Csecilius,  Cicero's  particular 

S  Post  Red.  in  Sen.  ».  ^  Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  9. 

*  Qui  facultate  oblata,  ad  Imperitorum  animos  incitan- 
doB,  renovaturum  te  ilia  fiinesta  latrocinia  ob  annone 
cauaam  putavisti. — Pro  Domo,  5. 

Quid?  puerorum  ilia  concursatio  noctuma?  num  a  tc 
ipeo  instituta  me  fnimentum  flagitabant?  Quasi  vero 
ego  aut  rei  frumentarie  praefuissem,  aut  oompreiaum  all- 
quod  frumentimi  tenerem.— Ibid.  6. 


friend,  vras  exhibiting  the  Apollinarian 
where  they  raised  such  a  terror,  that  they  dn 
whole  company  out  of  it:  then,  in  the 
tumultuous  manner,  they  marched  to  the 
of  Concord,  whither  Metellus  had  summon 
senate ;  but  happening  to  meet  with  MeU 
the  way,  they  presently  attacked  him  with 
of  stones,  with  some  of  which  they  wounde 
the  consul  himself,  who,  for  the  greater  « 
immediately  adjourned  the  senate  into  the  ( 
They  were  led  on  by  two  desperate  raffian 
usual  commanders,  M.  Lollius  and  M.  S 
the  first  of  whom  bad  in  Clodius*s  tribuns 
dertaken  the  task  of  kil|mg  Pompey,  the 
had  been  captain  of  the  gui^  to  Catiline,  a 
probably  of  his  family "^ :  but  Clodius,  enc< 
by  this  hopeful  beginnings  put  himself  a 
head  in  person,  and  pursued  the  senate  ii 
capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their  debates,  ai 
vent  their  providing  any  relief  for  the  prese 
and  above  all  to  excite  the  meaner  sort  t 
violence  against  Cicero.  But  he  soon  foi 
his  great  disappointment,  that  Cicero  « 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  city  to  be  hut 
so  soon :  for  the  people  themselves  saw  t 
his  design,  and  were  so  provoked  at  it  th 
turned  universally  against  him  and  drove  l 
of  the  field  with  all  his  mercenaries ;  whe 
ceiving  that  Cicero  was  not  present  in  the 
they  called  out  upon  him  by  name  vrith  otw 
and  would  not  be  quieted  till  he  came  in  pe 
undertake  their  cause,  and  propose  some  ex| 
for  their  relief.  He  had  kept  his  house  2 
day,  and  resolved  to  do  so  till  he  saw  the  i 
the  tumult ;  but  when  he  understood  that  ( 
was  repulsed,  and  that  his  presence  was  wah 
required  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  tb< 
people,  he  came  to  the  senate-house  in  th( 
of  their  debates,  and  being  presently  asi 
opinion,  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  en 
to  imdertake  the  province  of  restoring  pli 
the  city,  and,  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  with 
should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  ( 
the  public  stores  and  corn-rents  of  the 
through  all  the  provinces.  The  motion  was 
accepted,  and  a  vote  immediately  passed  tlm 
should  be  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  off 
the  people'.  All  the  consular  senators  were 
except  Messala  and  Afranius :  they  preten 

k  Cum  homine*  ad  theatrum  primo,  deinde  ad  e 
concurrissent  irapulsu  Clodii.— Ad  Att.  iv.  1. 

Concuraas  est  ad  templum  Conoordie  (actns,  e 
illuo  vocante  Metello — Qui  sunt  hominoB  a  Q.  M«( 
senatu  palam  nominati,  a  quibus  iUe  ae  lapidibiu 
tum,etiam  perouesiim  ease  dixit. — Quia  est  iste  J 
Qui  te  tribuno  plebis. — Cn.  Pompeium  interfif 
depopoBcit  — Qais  est  SerRius  ?  armiger  Catilinr. 
tai  corporis,  signifersoditionis— bisatquehujuHnc 
bus,  cum  tu  in  annona?  caritate  in  consules,  in  sen 
repentinos  impetus  comparares  — Pro  Dinno.  5. 

I  Ego  vero  domi  me  tenui,  quamdiu  turbulentu 
pus  fuit — cum  servos  tuos  ad  rapinam,  ad  bonorum 
paratos— armatos  etiam  in  Capitol ium  tecum  v^i 
stabat — Bcio  me  domi  manbisffts— posteaquam  mibi 
tum  est,  populum  Romanum  in  Capitolium— con' 
ministros  autem  soelerum  tuorum  perterritos, 
amissis  gladiis,  partim  ereptis  diffugisse ;  veni  noi 
sine  ullis  copiis,  ao  majiu,  verum  etiam  cum 
amicis.— Ibid.  3. 

Ego  denique,  a  popnlo  Romano  universo,  qii< 
Capitolium  oonvenerat,  cum  illo  die  minus  vi 
nominatim  in  senatum  vocabar.  Veni  exspectstus ; 
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I  be  afifvid  of  the  mob ;  but  the  real  cause  was  their 
i^wjllipgnesg  to  concur  in  graating  this  commission 
wPoStpcfT'  Tbe'consuU  carried  the  decree  with 
tlian  mto  the  twin,  and  read  it  publicly  to  the 
people,  who,  on  the  mention  of  Cicero's  name,  in 
which  it  was  drawn,  gave  a  universal  shout  of 
ipplaase ;  upon  which,  at  the  desire  of  all  the  ma- 
gtttntes,  Cicero  made  a  speech  to  them,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  and  necessity  of  the  decree,  and 
giriiig  them  the  comfort  of  a  speedy  relief  from 
the  rigiianoe  and  authority  of  Pompey*".  The 
ihicncc,  howerer,  of  the  eiut§2^»i:  senatoxs  gave  a 
luodle  to  reflect  upon  the  act,-«s.  not  free  and 
Tahd,  bat  extorted  by  fear,  and  without  the  inter- 
TcotioD  of  the  principal  members ;  but  the  very 
aot  day,  in  a  fuller  house,  when  all  those  senators 
vm  present,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  revoke 
the  decree,  it  was  unanimously  rejected" ;  and  the 
ooDfds  were  ordered  to  draw  up  a  law  conformable 
to  it,  by  which  the  whole  administration  of  the 
com  and  provisions  of  the  republic  was  to  be 
gnnted  to  Pompey  for  ^^e^jean,  with  a  power  of 
^boosiiig  fifteen  lieutenants  to  assist  him  in  it. 

This  famished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  of 
dmie  npon  Cicero:  he  charged  him  with  ingra- 
tttojejad  the  desertion  of  the  senate,  which  had 
tl«af>  been  firm  to  him,  in  order  to  pay  his  court 
to  a  Bian  who  had  betrayed  him ;  and  that  he  was 
to  nQj  as  not  to  know  his  own  strength  and  credit 
ia  the  dty,  and  how  able  he  was  to  maintain  his 
«n*ority  without  the  help  of  Pompey*».  But 
(Cicero  defended  himself  by  saying,  *'  that  they 
Bnut  not  expect  to  play  the  «ymi»  g^^^.  npnn  him 
i»w  that  he  was  reatore^^^i^th  which  ihey  had 
f^aaed  him  before,  by  raising^jeaiousies  between 
^  and  Pompey ;  that  he  had  smarted  for  it  too 
severely  ah^ady,  to  be  caught  again  in  the  same 
^  i  tiiat  in  decreeing  this  commission  to  Pom- 
pej,  he  had  discharged  both  his  private  obligations 
to  a  ftieod  and  his  public  duty  to  the  state ;  that 
^^^^"^  who  grudged  all  extraordinary  power  to 
Jjwnpey,  must  grudge  the  victories,  the  triumphs, 
DM  aceessioo  of  dominion  and  revenue,  which  their 
fcnaer  grants  of  this  sort  had  procured  to  the 
^^pire;  that  the  success  of  those  showed  what 
™  they  were  to  expect  from  this  p." 

B«t  what  authority  soever  this  law  conferred  on 
™pey,  his  creatures  were  not  yet  satisfied  with 

1^  XDieoUM  dioija,  rogmtm  sum  sententfam ;  dlxi  reipub- 
'^staberrlmam,  mihi  naoenarfam.— Pro  Domo,  7> 
-  ***""  ^  B.  CX  in  meoni  tententiani,  ut  cum  Pompelo 
Msr^iir.  at  earn  rem  saaoiperet,  lezque  ferretor.— Ad 

*  Com  ■tifwuit  ocmsolares,  quod  tato  ae  negar^it  pnase 
T*"**"!  dieere.  pneter  MosMlam  et  Afranium.-Ibid. 

HaoS.  c.  reef  tato.  cum  ooatinoo  more  hoc  Inmilao  et 
^  Phuiuu,  meo  nomine  xccitando  dedisaet,  habui  con- 

■•8B.-nrid. 

*  At  adm  liberom  aenatoa  Jodiciom  propter  metum 
*«fc*.-ProI>Dmo.4. 

ff.y^.^  «n»tt»  freqnens,  et  omnes  consnlares  nihil 
'*f»^fc  portoland  neganmt^Ad  Att.  iv.  1. 
^»a  wnim  adeaKnt,  ctrpfcom  est  referri  de  indacendo 
f\j;J^  ■Birewo  Mnatn  redamatum  est.— Pro  Domo,  4. 

*  *■■•  ea  llle,  inqoit,  quo  senatus  carere  non  potuit  ?— 
^  *attala,  woatiu  Mictoricatem  rertitutam  putabamus  ? 
^  yriaam  advoilem  prodidiati  — Ibid.  2. 


X^ 


qaBatum  anctoritate  Taleat,  quas  res  geraerit. 


fb«|^itaieiHreBtitutiiai.  CuromatemnaquodeBertus 
"«*-Wd.  \u 

^^"i»iit  liaminea  tlsdem  machiniaflperareme  reiitltu- 
"*P>«  bbeiactarl.  quibna  antea  stantera  percalerunt 


it ;  so  that  Messins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
another,  t<rgive  bim  the  aciditinnaWpOWer  of  rais- 
ing what  money,  fleets  and  armies  he  thought  fit, 
with  a  greater  command  through  all  the  provinces 
than  their  proper  governors  had  in  each.  Cicero's 
law  seemed  modest  in  comparison  of  Messius's. 
Pompey  pretended  to  be  content  with  the  first, 
whilst  all  his  dependants  were  pushing  for  the  last; 
they  expected  that  Cicero  would  come  over  to 
them,  but  he  continued  silent,  nor  would  stir  a 
step  farther, — for  his  affairs  were  still  in  such  a 
state  as  obliged"TttUj  lu  act  will!  l^aullflp,  and  to 
managa  botli  tbo  seuate  lilifl  the  men  of  power:  the 
conclusion  was,  that  Cicero's  law  was  received  by 
all  parties,  and  Pompey  named  him  for  his  first 
lieutenant,  decUring  that  he  should  consider  him 
as  a  second  self,  and  act  nothing  without  his  ad- 
vice *.  Cicero  accepted  the  employment,  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  use  or  resign 
it  at  pleasure,  as  he  found  it  convenient  to  his 
affairs' :  but  he  soon  after  quitted  it  to  his  brother, 
and  chose  to  continue  in  the  city,  where  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  end  of  his  law  effectually 
answered ;  for  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  imme- 
diately reduced  the  price  of  victuals  in  the  markets, 
and  his  vigour  and  diligence  in  prosecuting  the 
affair  soon  established  a  general  pl^ty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  but 
not  to  his  former  fortunes ;  nor  was  any  satisfac- 
tion yet  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  houses 
and  estates:  a  full  restitution  indeed  had  been 
decreed,  but  was  reserved  to  his  return;  which 
came  now  before  the  senate  to  be  considered  and 
settled  by  public  authority,  where  it  met  still  with 
great  obstruction.  The  chief  difficulty  was  about 
his  Pahitine  house,  which  he  valued  above  all  the 
rest,  and  which  Clodius  for  that  reason  had  con- 
trived to  alienate,  as  he  hoped,  irretrievably,  by 
demolishing  the  fabric,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
upon  the  area  to  the  goddess  Liberty ;  where,  to 
make  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  pulled  down 
also  the  adjoining  portico  of  Catulus,  that  he 
might  build  it  up  anew  of  the  same  order  with  his 
temple,  and  by  blending  the  public  with  private 
property,  and  consecrating  the  whole  to  religion, 
might  make  it  impossible  to  separate  or  restore  any 
part  to  Cicero, — since  a  consecration,  legally  per- 
formed, made  the  thing  consecrated  unappUcable 
ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

This  portico  was  built,  as  has  been  said,  on  the 
spot  where  Pulrius  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose 
house  was  publicly  demolished  for  the  treason  of 


—data  meroes  est  erroris  met  magna,  at  me  non  lolam 
pigeat  stoltitic  me«,  sed  etiam  pudeat.— Pro  Domo,  11. 

Cn.  Pompelo — maxima  terra  marique  bella  extra  ordl- 
nem  esse  oommiHsa:  qnarum  rerum  si  qoem  pceniteat, 
earn  victorie  populi  Romani  necesse  est  poenitore.— Ibid.  8. 

1  Legem  consules  oonsoripserunt— alteram  Messius,  qua 
omnis  pecunie  dat  potestatem,  et  adjungit  classem  et 
exercitum,  et  majus  imperium  in  provinciis,  quam  sit 
eorum,  qui  eas  obtinent.  Ula  nostra  lex  oonsularis  nmio 
modesta  videtmr,  hsra  Messii  non  ferenda.  Pompeius 
illam  velle  se  dioit;  familiaree  hano.  Consulares  duce 
Favonio  fremunt,  nos  taoemus ;  et  eo  magis  quod  de  domo 
nostra  nihil  adbuc  pontifices  responderunt. 

lUe  legates  quindeclm  cum  postularet,  me  principem 
nominavit,  et  ad  omnia  me  alterum  ae  fore  dixit.— Ad 
Att.  iv.  1. 

r  Ego  me  a  Pompelo  legari  ita  sum  paasns,  ut  nulla  re 
impedirer,  quod  ne,  si  vellem,  mihi  esaet  int^runu — 
Ibid.  2. 
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its  master ;  and  it  was  Clodins's  design  to  join 
Cicero's  to  it  under  the  same  denomination,  as  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  a  disgrace  and  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  people*.  When  he  had  finished 
the  portico,  therefore,  and  annexed  his  temple  to 
it,  which  took  up  but  a  small  part,  scarce  a  tenth, 
of  Cicero's  house,  he  left  the  rest  of  the  area  void, 
in  order  to  plant  a  grove  or  walks  of  pleasure  upon 
it,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  cases;  where,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  he  was  prosecuting  a  particular 
interest,  as  well  as  indulging  his  malice  in  obstruct- 
ing the  restitution  of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  hj  the  college 
of  priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion ;  for  the  senate  could  onl  j  make  a  pro- 
visional decree,  that  if  the  priests  discharged  the 
ground  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the  con- 
suls should  take  an  estimate  of  the  damage,  and 
make  a  contract  for  rebuilding  the  whole  at  the 
public  charge,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  Cicero  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  left  it*.  The  priests,  there- 
fore, of  all  orders,  were  called  together  on  the  last 
of  September  to  hear  this  cause,  which  Cicero 
pleaded  in  person  before  them :  they  were  men  of 
the  first  dignity  and  ftimilies  in  the  republic ;  and 
there  never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so  full  an  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  any  cause  since  the  foundation 
of  the  city :  he  reckons  up  nineteen  by  name, — a 
great  part  of  whom  were  of  consular  rank*.  His 
first  care,  before  he  entered  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  his 
enemies  had  been  labouring  to  instil,  on  the  account 
of  his  late  conduct  in  fivour  of  Pompey,  by  ex- 
plaining the  motives  and  showing  the  necessity  of 
it ;  contriving  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  odium 
on  the  other  side,  by  running  over  the  history  of 
Clodius's  tribunate,  and  painting  all  its  violences 
in  the  most  lively  colours ;  but  the  question  on 
which  the  cause  singly  turned  was  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  pretended  consecration  of  the  house  and  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  To  show  the  nullity, 
therefore,  of  this  act,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow 
the  very  foundation  of  it,  "  and  prove  Clodius's 
tribunate  to  be  originally  null  and  void,  from  the 
inVkKdtty  bTWs  adoption,  on  whiek  it  was  entirely 
grounded:"  he  shows,  "that  the  sole  end  of 
adoption  which  the  laws  acknowledged  was  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  children,  by  borrowing  them  as  it 
were  from  other  families  ;  ttiat  it  was  an  essential 
condition  of  it  that  he  who  adopted  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  nor  was  in  condition  to  have  any ;  that 
the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  priests  to  signify  their  consent,  the  cause  of 
the  adoption,  the  circumstances  of  the  families 
interested  in  it,  and  the  nature  of  their  religious 
rites ;  that  the  priests  might  judge  of  the  whole, 
and  see  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  deceit  in  it,  nor 
any  dishonour  to  any  family  or  person  concerned. 
That  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  Clodius.  That  the  adopter  was  not  fall 
twenty  years  old  when  he  adopted  a  senator  who 

*  Ut  domua  M.  Tullii  CicerooU  cum  domo  t'ulvii  Fiacci 
ad  memoriam  pvnc  publioe  constitute  oonjuncta  esse 
vldoatnr.— Pro  Domo,  38. 

*  Qui  si  sustulerint  rellgionem,  aream  prvclaram  hsbe- 
bimus:  superflciem  oonsuies  ex  8.  C.  vstimabunt.— Ad 
Att.  iv.  I. 

*  Nego  unquam  post  ■acre  constitata,  quorum  eadem 
est  antiquitas,  que  ipslns  urbis,  ulla  de  re,  ne  de  capita 

I    quldem  Virginum  Yestalium,  tarn  livquens  coilegium 
judicasse.— De  Harusp.  Resp.  6,  7. 


was  old  enough  to  be  his  father :  diat  he 
occasion  to  adopt,  since  he  had  a  wife  and  < 
and  would  probably  have  more,  which  i 
necessarily  disinherit  by  this  adoption,  i 
real :  that  Clodius  had  no  other  view  thai 
pretence  of  an  adoption,  to  make  himself  a 
and  tribune,  in  order  to  overturn  the  sts 
the  act  itself  which  confirmed  die  adop 
null  and  illegal,  being  transacted  while  Bit 
observing  the  auspices,  which  was  con 
express  law,  and  huddled  over  in  three  I 
Caesar,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  publ 
three  market  days  successively,  at  the  in 
nine  days  each'  :  that  if  the  adoption  was 
and  illegal,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  tribun 
needs  be  so  too,  which  was  entirely  built 
but  granting  the  tribunate  after  all  to  be  i 
cause  some  eminent  men  would  have  it  so 
act  made  afterwards  for  his  banishment  c 
possibly  be  considered  as  a  law,  but  as  a 
only,  inade  against  a  particular  person,  vi 
sacred  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  U 
utterly  prohibited:  that  it  was  contrar 
very  constitution  of  the  republic  to  pu 
citizen,  either  in  body  or  goods,  till  he  I 
accused  in  proper  form,  and  condemned 
crime  by  competent  judges  :  that  privi 
laws  to  inflict  penalties  on  single  persons 
without  a  legal  trial,  were  cruel  and  pc 
and  nothing  better  than  proscriptions,  ai 
things  not  to  be  endured  in  their  dty^. 
in  entering  upon  the  question  of  his  houi 
Clares,  **  dbat  the  whole  effect  of  his  re 
depended  upon  it ;  that  if  it  was  not  givei 
him,  but  suffered  to  remain  a  monument  of 
to  his  enemy,  of  grief  and  calamiryTd~M 
could  not  consider  it  as  a  restoration,  b 
petual  punishment:  that  his  house  stoo 
view  of  the  whole  people;  and  if  it  m 
tinue  in  its  present  state,  he  should  be 
remove  to  some  other  place,  and  cou 
endure  to  live  in  that  city  in  which  he  mui 
see  trophies  erected  both  against  himself 
republic :  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,  (says 
affected  a  tyranny,  was  levelled  ;  and  by  i 
of  iEquimelium,  given  to  the  place,  the  pe< 
firmed  the  equity  of  his  punishment :  the 
Sp.  Cassius  was  overturned  also  for  the  sai 
and  a  temple  raised  upon  it  to  Tellus :  M. 
house  was  confiscated  and  levelled ;  and 
petuate  the  memory  of  his  treason,  the 
still  caUed  Vaccus's  meadows :  M.  Manl 
wise,  after  he  had  repulsed  the  Crauls 
capitol,  not  content  with  the  glory  of  tba 
was  adjudged  to  aim  at  dominion;  so 
house  was  demolished  where  you  now  se< 
groves  planted.  Must  I,  therefore,  su 
punishment  which  our  ancestors  inflicte 
greatest  on  wicked  and  traitorous  dtiie 
posterity  may  consider  me,  not  as  the  o 
but  the  author  and  captain  of  the  consp 
When  he  comes  to  speak  to  the  dedicati 
he  observes,  **  that  the  goddess  Liberty, 
the  temple  was  dedicated,  was  the  known 
a  celebrated  strumpet,  which  Appins  broa 

X  Pro  Domo,  13,  14,  15, 16. 

r  Ibid.  17.— In  privos  homines  l^ee  ferri  noh 
est  mim  pririlegium :  quo  quid  est  injustins  ?^ 
ilil9. 

■  Pro  Domo,  37,  38. 
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Gneee  for  tbe  ornament  of  his  cdikship ;   and 
ipoDdroppiof  the  thoughts  of  that  magistracj, 
pre  to  his  brother  Clodios  to  be  advanced  into  a 
ddtf* :  that  the  ceremonj  was  performed  without 
iij  licence  or  judgment  obtained  from  the  college 
of  prioti,  bj  the  single  ministry  of  a  raw  young 
BIO.  tbe  brother-in-law  of  Clodius,  who  had  been 
mide  priest  but  a  few  days  before, — a  mere  novice 
in  hit  bosinesi,  and  forced  into  the  service  i* :  bnt 
if  ill  bid  been  transacted  regularly  and  in  due 
(bra,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  any  force,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  republic : 
for  there  wu  an  old  tribnnitian  law  made  by  Q. 
Papiriot,  which  prohibited  die   consecration  of 
boaies,  lands,  or  altars,  without  the  express  com- 
Bud  of  tbe  people  ;  which  was  not  obtained  nor 
mn  pretended  in  die  present  case^ :  that  great 
regard  had  ahrays  been  paid  to  this  law  in  several 
ioMaoees  of  tbe  gravest  kind :  that  Q.  Marcins, 
tbe  ceoaor,  erected  a  statue  of  Concord  in  a  public 
part  of  the  dty,  which  C.  Cassius  afterwards,  when 
eeaior,  removed  into  the  senate-house,  and  con- 
Rlted  the  college  of  priests  whether  he  might  not 
Micate  the  sUtne  and  the  house  also  itself  to 
Concord';  apon  which  M.  iBmilins,  the  high- 
priest,  gave  answer,  in  the  name  of  the  college, 
tbat  nleis  the  people  had  deputed  him  by  name, 
■d  be  acted  in  it  by  their  authority,  they  were  of 
opinbn  that  he  could  not  rightly  dedicate  them  ' : 
that  lidnis  sbo,  a  vestal  virgin,  dedicated  an 
<lty  and  little  temple  under  the  sacred  rock ;  upon 
which  S.  Jnlios,  die  prvtor,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
ciMwihed  the  college  of  priests;  fbr  whom  P. 
Smla,  the  high-priest,  gave  answer,  that  what 
lionia  had  de&ated  in  a  public  place,  without 
my  order  of  the  people,  could  not  be  considered 
n  Mcrad :  so  that  the  senate  enjoined  the  praetor 
J^aee it  desecrated,  and  to  efface  whatever  had 
Mcamaeribeduponit.    After  all  this,  it  was  to  no 
pvpote,  he  tells  them,  to  mention  what  he  had 
praposed  to  speak  to  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
**K«tk»  was  not  performed  with  any  of  the 
"fcian  words  and  rites  which  such  a  function 
WRintd,  but  by  the  ignorant  young  man  befure- 
l^otioned,  without  the  help  of  his  colleagues,  his 
^f^oki^  or  any  to  prompt  him  ;  especially  when 
^odiw.  who  directed  him,  that  impure  enemy  of 
*u  rcBgioa,  who  often  acted  the  woman  among 
■en*  as  veil  tg  the  man  among  women,  huddled 
«*w  the  whole  ceremony  in  a  blundering  precipitate 
"""Bff,  Altering  and  confounded  in  mind,  voice, 
■d  speech,  of&n   recalling   himself,  doubting, 
"^ngt  heaitating,    and    pMerforming   everything 
IPteeontnry  to  what  tbe  sacred  books  prescribed: 
J»ii  it  strange  (says  he),  that  in  an  act  so  mad 
J^ll^panous,  his  andaciousness  could  not  get  the 
«ttir  of  his  ficars  ;  for  what  pirate,  though  ever 
•Miarous,    after    he   had    been    plundering 
"2^  *'*"  pricked  by  a  dream  or  scruple  of 
1^^  he  came  to  consecrate  some  altar  on  a 
f^  shore,  was  not  terrified  in  his  mind  on  being 
J''*^  to  appease  that  deity  by  his  prayers  whom 
■■•d  provoked  by  his  sacrilege  ?     In  what  hor- 
^  (ho,  think  you,  most  this  man  needs  be,  the 
r*'^*'^  of  sll  temples,  houses,  and  the  whole 
°Jy.  wh«B  for  the  expiation  of  so  many  impieties 
*  *»>  ydtedly  consecrating  one  single  alur*  ?  " 

**«^  *IMd.5I.M. 


Then,  after  a  solemn  invocation  and  appeal  "  to 
all  the  gods  who  peculiarly  fovoured  and  protected 
that  city,  to  bear  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his 
seal  and  love  to  the  republic,'*  and  that  '*in  all  his 
labours  and  struggles  he  had  constantiy  preferred 
the  public  benefit  to  his  own,  he  commits  the 
justice  of  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  venerable 
bench." 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composition 
of  this  speech,  which  he  published  immediately ; 
and  says  upon  it,  that  if  ever  he  made  any  figure 
in  speaJdng,  his  indignation  and  the  sense  of  his 
injuries  had  inspired  him  with  new  force  and  spirit 
in  this  cause'.  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned 
wholly  on  what  Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force 
of  the  Papirian  law ;  viz.  that  if  he,  who  performed  U ' 
the  office  of  consecration,  had  not  been  specially 
authorised  and  personally  appointed  to  it  by  the 
people,  then  the  area  in  question  might,  without 
any  scruple  of  religion,  l^  restored  to  Cicero. 
This,  though  it  seemed  somewhat  evasive,  was 
sufficient  for  Cicero's  purpose;  and  his  friends 
congratulated  him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear  victory ; 
while  Clodius  interpreted  it  still  in  favour  of  him- 
self, and  being  produced  into  the  rostra  by  his 
brother  Appius,  ac<|uainted  the  people,  that  the 
priests  had  given  judgment  for  him,  but  that 
Cicero  was  preparing  to  recover  possession  by 
force,  and  exhorted  them  therefore  to  follow  him 
and  Appius  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  But 
his  speech  made  no  impression  on  the  audience ; 
some  wondered  at  his  impudence,  others  laughed 
at  his  folly,  and  Cicero  resolved  not  to  trouble 
himself  or  the  people  about  it,  till  the  consuls,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  contracted  for  rebuilding 
theportico  of  Catulus'. 

llie  senate  met  the  next  day,  in  a  full  house, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  affiur;  when  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  consuls  elect,  bdng  called  upon  to 
speak  first,  addressed  himself  to  the  priests,  and 
desired  them  to  give  an  account  of  the  grounds  and 
meaning  of  their  sentence :  upon  which  Lucullus, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  declared^  that  the  priests 
were  Indeed  the  judges  of  religion,  but  the  senate  \ 
of  die  law;  that  they  therefore  had  determined 
only  what  related  to  the  point  of  religion,  and  left 
it  to  the  senate  to  determine  whether  any  obstacle 
remained  in  point  of  law :  all  the  other  priests  spoke 
largely  after  him  in  favour  of  Cicero's  cause  :  when 
Clodius  rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavoured 
to  waste  the  time  so  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to 
any  resolution  that  day;  but  after  he  had  been 
speaking  for  three  hours  successively,  the  assembly 
grew  so  impatient,  and  made  such  a  noise  and 

'  Acta  res  est  aocnrate  a  nobis ;  et  al  onqoam  in  dicendo 
foimos  aliquid,  aut  etiam  al  onqoam  aliaa  fohnos,  torn 
profttcto  dolor  et  magnitodo  vim  qoandam  nobis  dloendl 
dedit  Itaqoe  oratSo  Joventoti  noatne  deberi  non  potest. 
^Ad  Att.  iv.  2. 

r  Com  pontiflces  deoreesent,  Its.  si  neqne  popoU  Josso, 
neqoe  plebis  scito.  Is  qoi  se  dedicaase  dioeret,  nominatim 
ei  rei  pnefeotos  esaet ;  neqoe  popoll  Josso,  neqoe  plebis 
■oito  id  fiaoere  Jossoseaset,  vlderi  posse  sine  religione  earn 
partem  areae  mibi  restUoi.  Mihi  facta  statim  est  gratola- 
tin :  nemo  enim  dobitat,  qoin  domos  nobis  esaet  adjodl- 
oata.  Tom  sobito  illo  in  oondonem  asoendit,  qoam 
Appios  ei  dedit :  nonciat  Jam  popolo,  pontifioee  secondum 
ae  decreriase;  me  aotem  vi  oonarl  in  possessionem  venire: 
hortator,  ot  se  et  Appiom  sequantor,  et  soam  libertatem 
otdefeucUnt.  Hio  com  etiam  Uli  Inflmipartim  adminuvn- 
tor,  partim  irriderent  hominis  amenUam.— Ad  Att.  iv.  2. 
I  S 
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hiMing,  thmt  he  was  forced  to  give  over:  yet 
when  they  were  going  to  pau  a  decree,  in  the 
words  of  MarcelUnuSy  Serranos  put  his  negatite 
upon  it :  this  raised  a  nniversal  indignation ;  and 
a  fresh  debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two 
consuls,  on  the  merit  of  the  tribune's  intercession; 
when,  after  many  warm  speeches,  they  came  to 
the  following  vote ;  that  it  was  the  resolution  of 
the  senate,  that  Cicero's  house  should  be  restored 
to  him,  and  Cstulus's  portico  rebuilt,  as  it  had 
been  before ;  and  that  this  vote  should  be  defended 
br  all  the  magistrates ;  and  if  any  violence  or 
obstruction  was  offered  to  it,  that  the  senate  would 
look  upon  it  as  offered  by  him  who  had  inter- 
posed his  negative.  This  staggered  Serranus,  and 
the  late  farce  was  played  over  again ;  his  father 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  beg  him  to  desist ;  he 
desired  a  night's  time ;  which  at  first  was  refvised, 
but  on  Cicero's  request  granted;  and  the  next 
day  he  revoked  his  negative,  and  without  further 
opposition  suffered  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  Cicero's  damage  should  be  made  good  to  him, 
and  his  houses  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge^. 

The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree 
in  execution ;  and  having  contracted  for  the  re- 
building Catulus's  portico,  set  men  to  work  upon 
clearing  the  ground,  and  demolishing  what  had 
been  built  by  Clodius:  but  as  to  Cicero's  buildings, 
it  was  agreed  to  take  an  estimate  of  his  damage, 
and  pay  the  amount  of  it  to  himself,  to  be  laid 
out  according  to  his  own  fancy :  in  which  his 
Palatine  house  was  valued  at  sixteen  thousand 
pounds ;  hisTusculan  at  four  thousand ;  his  Formian 
only  at  two  thousand.  This  was  a  very  de6cient 
and  shameful  valuation,  which  all  the  world  cried 
out  upon ;  for  the  Palatine  house  had  cost  him  not 
long  before  near  twice  that  sum  :  but  Cicero  would 
not  give  himself  any  trouble  about  it,  or  make  any 
exceptions,  which  gave  the  consuls  a  handle  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  his  own  modesty,  for  not 
remonstrating  against  it,  and  seeming  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  was  awarded  :  but  the  true  reason  was, 
as  he  himself  declares,  that  those  who  had  clipped 
his  wings,  had  no  mind  to  let  them  grow  again ;  and 
though  they  had  been  his  advocates  when  absent, 
began  now  to  be  secretly,  angry,  and  openly  envious 
of  him  when  present  I. 

But  as  he  was  never  covetous,  this  affair  gave 
him  no  great  uneasiness ;  though,  through  the 
,  late  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  he  was  now  in  such  want 
of  money,  that  he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tusculan 
villa  to  sale ;  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  built 
it  up  again,  with  much  more  magnificence  than 
before;  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
neighbourhood  to  the  city,  took  more  pleasure  in 
it  ever  after  than  in  any  other  of  his  country- 
seats.  But  he  had  some  domestic  grievances  about 
this  time,  which  touched  him  more  nearly ;  and 
which,  as  he  signifies  obscurely  to  Atticus,  were  of 

k  Ad  AU.  iv.  9. 

I  Nobis  saperficiem  cdium  oonsules  de  oonsilli  sententia 
cstimarunt  H.  8.  rlcies ;  c«tera  valde  Uliberaliter :  Tusou- 
lanam  vlllara  quingentis  miUibiu ;  Fonnlanuin  duoeutis 
quinquaginta  miUibus ;  que  cttimatioaon  modoab  optimo 
quoque  sed  etiam  a  plebe  reprehenditar.  Dices,  quid  igi- 
tur  oaune  fuit  ?  Dicunt  ill!  quidem  pudorem  meuni,  quod 
aequo  negarim,  neque  vefaementlas  postularlm.  Sed  non 
est  id :  nam  boo  quidon  etiam  profuinet.  Yerum  iidem, 
mi  Pomponi.  iidem.inqaam  illi,  qui  mihi  pennas  incida> 
runt,  Dolunt  easdem  renasol.— Ibid. 


too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  s 
they  arose  chiefly  from  the  petulant  humo 
wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  < 
of  chagrin ;  and  by  a  series  of  repeatet 
cations  confirmed  in  him  that  settled 
which  ended  at  last  in  a  divorce. 

As  he  was  now  restored  to  the  posses 
of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  so  he  was  d< 
destroy  all  the  public  monuments  of  his 
g^race  ;  nor  to  suffer  the  law  of  his  exile  U 
with  the  other  acts  of  Clodins's  tribunate 
up  in  the  Capitol,  engraved,  as  usual,  on 
brass :  watching  therefore  the  oppor 
Clodius's  absence,  he  went  to  the  Cap 
a  strong  body  of  his  friends,  and  taking  I 
down,  conveyed  them  to  his  own  hooi 
occasioned  a  sharp  contest  in  die  senate 
him  and  Clodius  sibout  the  validity  of  th 
and  drew  Cato  also  into  the  debate ;  wbc 
sake  of  his  Cyprian  commission,  tlioQgl 
obliged  to  ddend  their  legality  against 
which  created  some  little  coldness  betwi 
and  gave  no  small  pleasure  to  the  oommoi 
of  them  hothK 

But  Cicero's  chief  concern  at  present 
to  support  his  former  authority  in  the 
provide  for  his  future  safety ;  as  well  ag 
malice  of  declared  enemies  as  the  envi 
iended  friends,  which  he  perceived  to  b 
up  afresh  against  him :  he  had  thoughts  c 
in  for  the  censorship ;  or  of  procuring  oo 
honorary  lieutenancies  whidi  gave  a  pu 
racter  to  private  senators  ;  with  intent 
a  progress  through  Italy,  or  a  kind  of 
pilfnrimage  to  all  the  temples,  groves  ai 
places,  on  pretence  of  a  vow  made  in  I 
This  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
himself  everywhere  in  a  light  which 
attracts  the  affection  of  the  multitude,  by 
a  pious  regard  to  the  favourite  superstil 
local  religions  of  the  country ;  as  tbe  gre 
same  country,  still  pay  their  court  to  tl 
by  visiting  the  shrines  and  altars  of  t 
which  are  most  in  vogue  :  he  mentions  t 
jects  to  Atticus,  as  designed  to  be  execut 
spring,  resolving  in  the  meanwhile  to  el 
good  inclination  of  the  people  towards 
keeping  himself  perpetually  in  the  vie 
city". 

Catulus's  portico  and  Cicero's  house  w 
again  apace,  and  carried  up  almost  to 
when  Clodius,  without  any  warning, 
them,  on  the  second  of  November,  with 
armed  men,  who  demolished  the  portico, 
the  workmen  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  and 
stones  and  rubbish  of  tbe  place  began 
Quintus's  house,  with  whom  Cicero  th 
and  at  last  set  fire  to  it ;  so  that  the  two 
with  their  families,  were  forced  to  save  tl 
by  a  hasty  flight*  Milo  had  already 
Clodius  for  his  former  violences,  and 
if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  justice :  CI 

^  Tusculanom  pruscripsl :  niburbano  non  f«c 
Ciptera,  que  me  sollicitant,  fivaruc^^pa  sunt 
a  fratre  et  fllia.— Ad  Att.  iv.  8. 

1  Plutarcb.  in  Cia  ;  Dio,  p.  100. 

■  Ut  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  ne  si  vdlem. 
integrum,  ant  si  comitia  ceosiimm  proximi  ooo 
rent,  petere  pone,  aut  ToUvam  legatiotMDi  mm 
omnium  fsnorum,  luoorum*— Ad  Att  iv.  2. 
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the  other  hand,  was  saing  for  the  aedileship,  to 
•ccore  himself,  for  one  year  more  at  least,  from 
sny  prosecution :  he  was  sore  of  being  condemned 
if  erer  he  was  brought  to  trial,  so  Uiat  whatever 
Baiscfaief  he  did  in  Uie  mean  time  was  all  clear 
gain,  and  could  not  make  his  cause  the  worse": 
he  now  therefore  gate  a  free  course  to  his  natural 
farj ;  was  perpetually  scouring  the  streets  with  his 
incendiaries,  and  threatening  fire  and  sword  to  the 
aty  itself,  if  an  assembly  was  not  called  for  the 
election  of  asdiles.  In  this  humour,  about  a  week 
after  his  last  outrage,  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
happening  to  meet  with  Cicero  in  the  sacred  street, 
be  presently  assaulted  him  with  stones,  clubs,  and 
drawn  swords :  Cicero  was  not  prepared  for  the 
ocounter,  and  took  refuge  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
next  house ;  where  his  attendants  rallying  in  his 
deiieoce,  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  could  easily 
hate  killed  their  leader,  but  that  Cicero  was  wiUing, 
he  says,  to  cure  by  diet,  rather  than  surgery.  The 
day  following  Clodius  attacked  Milo's  house,  with 
sword  in  hand  and  lighted  flambeaus,  with  intent 
to  storm  and  bum  it :  but  Milo  was  never  unpro- 
vided for  him ;  and  Q.  Flaccus,  sallying  out  with 
a  strong  band  of  stout  fellows,  killed  several  of 
his  men,  and  would  have  killed  Clodius  too,  if  he 
had  net  hid  himself  in  the  inner  apartments  of 
P.  Syila's  house,  which  he  made  use  of  on  this 
oceasion  as  his  fortress^. 

The  senate  met,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  take  these 
disordera  into  consideration ;  Clodius  did  not  think 
fit  to  appear  there ;  but  SyUa  came,  to  clear  him- 
self probably  from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging 
him  in  these  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom 
which  he  had  taken  with  his  house'.  Many  severe 
speeches  were  made,  and  vigorous  counsels  pro- 
posed; Maroellinus's  opinion  was,  that  Clodius 
shoidd  be  impeached  anew  for  these  last  outrages ; 
and  that  no  election  of  Kdiles  should  be  suffered 
tin  he  was  brought  to  a  trial :  Milo  declared,  that 
•M  long  as  he  continued  in  office,  the  consul 
McteUos  should  make  no  election ;  for  he  would 
take  the  anspicM  every  day  on  which  an  assembly 
oonM  be  held ;  but  Metellus  contrived  to  waste 
the  day  in  speaking,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
teeak  up  without  making  any  decree.  Milo  was  as 
gvod  as  his  word,  and,  having  gathered  a  superior 
force,  took  care  to  obstruct  the  election ;  though 
the  consul  Metellus  employed  all  his  power  and 
art  to  elude  his  vigilance,  and  procure  an  assembly 
by  stratagem ;  calling  it  to  one  place  and  holding 
it  in  another,  sometimes  in  the  field  of  Mars, 

*  Amati*  boarinfbns  ante  diem  m.  Non.  Novemb. 
a^viiii  mmx  &bri  de  area  nostra,  disturbata  porticus  Ca- 
ta^-M/fot  ad  tectum  pcne  pervenerat.  Quinti  fratris 
primo  fracta  oonjectu  lapidum,  ex  area  nostra, 
I  Clodii  inflammata,  inapectante  urbe«  oonjectis 
si  <nnnes  quoe  vuU  palam  occiderit. 
im  difficiliorem,  quam  adhuo  sit,  in 
•  ftttanou— Ad  Att.  ir.  3. 
•Ante  tiem  terdum  Id,  Novemb.  eum  ncra  via  descen- 
*"^'«  *a«*«ito8  eat  me  com  suis.  Clamor,  lapidee,  fustee, 
•••^ ;  k«  improvin  omnia.  Discessimas  in  vestibulum 
Twtii  Danktife :  qal  erant  meoom  facile  operas  aditu 
Ipw  ooddi  potuit ;  sed  ego  diaKa  cnrare 
.  <*ir«T^|«  tadet.— Milonis  domnm  pridie  Id.  ex- 
^^  e  «t  tneeodere  ita  oonatus  est.  at  palam  hora  quinta 
*■»«•«*»  homines,  edoctis  gladiis,  alios  cum  accensis 
"■^■^  »^*tterit.  Ipse  domom  P.  Cylla?  pro  castris  ad 
•■»  ln^*«Datknem  surapserat.  &c.— Ad  Att.  iv.  X 
*  ^T^  « in  ssnatu  postridie  Idus,  domi  Clodius.— Ibid. 


sometimes  in  the  forum  ;  but  Milo  was  ever 
beforehand  with  him;  and,  keeping  a  constant 
guard  in  the  field  from  midnight  to  noon,  was 
always  at  hand  to  inhibit  his  proceedings,  by 
obnouncing,  as  it  was  called,  or  declaring,  that  he 
was  taking  the  auspices  on  that  day ;  so  that  the 
three  brothers  were  baffled  and  disappointed, 
though  they  were  perpetually  haranguiog  and 
labouring  to  inflame  the  people  against  those  who 
interrupted  their  assemblies  and  right  of  electing ; 
where  Metellus's  speeches  were  turbulent,  Appius's 
rash,  Clodius's  furious.  Cicero,  who  gives  this 
account  to  Atticus,  was  of  opinion,  that  there  would 
be  no  election ;  and  that  Clodius  would  be  brought 
to  trial,  if  he  was  not  first  killed  by  Mik) ;  which 
was  likely  to  be  his  fate :  *'  Milo  (says  he)  makes 
no  scruple  to  own  it ;  being  not  deterred  by  my 
misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or  perfidious 
counsellors  about  him,  nor  any  lazy  nobles  to 
discourage  him  :  it  is  commonly  given  out  by  the 
other  si&,  that  what  he  does,  is  all  done  by  my 
advice ;  but  they  little  know  how  much  conduct, ' 
as  well  as  courage,  there  is  in  this  hero**."  C 

Young  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  consul,  was,  Mf 
the  interest  of  his  father  and  the  recommendation 
of  his  noble  birth,  chosen  into  the  college  of 
augurs  this  summer,  though  not  yet  seventeen 
years  old ;  having  but  just  changed  his  puerile 
for  the  manly  gown':  Cicero  was  invited  to  the 
inauguration  feast,  where  by  eating  too  freely  of 
some  vegetables,  which  happened  to  please  his 
palate,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea ;  of  which  he  sends  the  fol- 
lowing account  to  his  friend  Gallus. 

Cicero  to  Gallus, 
"  After  I  had  been  labouring  for  ten  days,  with 
a  cruel  disorder  in  my  bowels,  yet  could  not  con- 
vince those  who  wanted  me  at  the  bar  that  I  was 
ill  because  I  had  no  fever,  I  ran  away  to  Tus- 
culum ;  having  kept  so  strict  a  fast  for  two  days 
before,  that  I  did  not  taste  so  much  as  water : 
being  worn  out  therefore  with  illness  and  fasting, 
I  wanted  rather  to  see  you,  than  imagined  that 
you  expected  a  visit  from  me :  for  my  part,  I  am 
afraid,  I  confess,  of  all  distempers ;  but  especially 
of  those  for  which  the  Stoics  abuse  your  Epicurus, 
when  he  complains  of  the  strangury  and  dysentery  ; 

q  Egregius  MaroellinuB,  omnes  acres ;  Metellus  calumnia 
dioendi  tempus  exemit :  condones  turbulentc  MetelU, 
temeraric  Appii,  furiosissimc  Clodii ;  baec  tamen  summa, 
nisi  Milo  in  Campum  obnundasset,  comitia  futura.— 
Comitia  fore  non  arbitror ;  reiun  Publium,  nisi  ante  occisus 
erit,  fore  a  Milone  puto.  8i  se  inter  viam  obtulerit, 
oocisum  iri  ab  ipso  Milone  video.  Non  dubltat  faoere ; 
pre  se  fert ;  oasum  ilium  nostrum  non  extimesoit,  ico. 

Meo  oonsilio  onmia  illi  fieri  querebantur,  ignari  quan- 
tum in  illo  heroe  esset  animi,  quantum  etiam  consilii.— 
Ad  Att.  iv.  3. 

N.a— From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  what  is  said 
above,  of  Clodius's  repealing  the  ^lian  and  Fusian  laws, 
and  prohibiting  the  magistrates  from  obstructing  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
partial  sense,  and  that  his  new  law  extended  no  farther 
than  to  hinder  the  magistrates  from  dissolving  an  assembly 
after  it  was  actually  convened  and  had  entered  upon 
business ;  for  it  was  still  unlawful,  we  see,  to  convene  an 
assembly  while  the  magistrate  was  in  the  act  of  observing 
the  heavens. 

r  Cui  superior  annus  idem  et  virilem  patris  et  prc- 
textam  populi  Judicio  togam  dederit.— Pro  Sext  69;  it. 
Dio,  L  xxxix.  p.  99. 
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the  one  of  which  they  take  to  be  the  effect  of  glat- 
toDj ;  the  other  of  a  more  scandaloos  intemper- 
anoe.  I  wai  apprehenrive  indeed  of  a  dysentery ; 
but  seem  to  have  found  benefit,  either  from  the 
change  of  air,  or  the  reUzation  of  my  mind,  or  the 
remission  of  the  disease  itself :  bat  that  you  may 
not  be  surprised  how  this  should  happen,  and 
what  I  hafe  been  doing  to  bring  it  upon  me ;  the 
sumptuary  law,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  sim- 
plidty  of  diet,  did  me  all  this  mischief.  For  since 
our  men  of  taste  are  grown  so  fond  of  covering 
their  tables  with  the  productions  of  the  earth 
which  are  excepted  by  the  law,  they  have  found  a 
way  of  dressing  mushrooms  and  all  other  vegetables 
so  palatably,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious : 
I  happened  to  fall  upon  these  at  Lentulus's 
augural  supper,  and  was  taken  with  so  violent  a 
fiuz,  that  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  it  has 
begun  to  give  me  any  ease.  Thus  I,  itho  used  to 
command  myself  so  easily  in  oysters  and  lampreys, 
was  caught  with  beet  and  mallows ;  but  I  shall  be 
more  cautious  for  the  future :  you  however,  who 
must  have  heard  of  my  illness  from  Anicius,  for 
he  saw  me  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  had  a  just  reason, 
not  only  for  sending,  but  for  coming  yourself  to 
see  me.  I  think  to  stay  here  till  I  recruit  myself ; 
for  I  have  lost  both  my  strength  and  my  fiesh ; 
but  if  I  once  get  rid  of  my  distemper,  it  will  be 
easy,  I  hope,  to  recover  the  rest*." 

King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  after 
he  had  distributed  immenie  sums  among  the  great, 
to  purchase  his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army. 
The  people  of  Egypt  had  sent  deputies  also  after 
him,  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  their  expelling  him ;  but 
the  king  contrived  to  get  them  all  assassinated  on 
the  road,  before  they  reached  the  dty.  This  piece 
of  villany,  and  the  notion  of  his  having  bribed  all 
the  magistrates,  had  raised  so  general  an  aversion 
to  him  among  the  people,  that  he  found  it  advis- 
able to  quit  the  city  and  leave  the  management  of 
his  interest  to  his  agents.  The  consul  Lentulus, 
who  had  obtained  the  province  of  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  whither  he  was  preparing  to  set  forward, 
was  very  desirous  to  be  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  replacing  him  on  his  throne ;  for  which 
he  had  already  procured  a  vote  of  the  senate :  the 
opportunity  of  a  command,  almost  in  sight  of 
Egypt,  made  him  generally  thought  to  have  the 
best  pretensions  to  that  charge ;  and  he  was  assured 
of  Cicero's  warm  assistance  in  soliciting  the  con- 
firmation of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  new  tribunes 
entered  into  office :  C.  Cato,  of  the  same  IMHIy 
with  his  namesake  Marcus,  was  one  of  the  number ; 
a  bold,  turbulent  man,  of  no  temper  or  prudence, 
yet  a  tolerable  speaker,  and  generally  on  the  better 
side  in  politics.     Before  he  had  borne  any  public 

•  Ep.  Fam.  viL  86. 

N.B.  PUny  aays,  that  the  coium,  by  which  he  is  tup- 
poMd  to  mean  the  colic,  wu  not  known  at  Rome  tiU  the 
reign  </  Tiberius :  but  the  case  deecribed  in  this  letter 
seems  to  oome  so  very  near  to  it,  that  he  mnst  be  unda>- 
stood,  rather  of  the  name,  than  of  the  thing ;  u  the  leuned 
Dr.  Le  Clero  has  observed  in  his  History  of  Medicine.— 
Plin.  1.  xxTi.  1 ;  Le  Clcrc,  Hist.  par.  U.  L  4.  sect.  iL  c.  4. 

The  mention  likewise  of  the  ivffovpudi  irdUh},  or  the 
ttrangury  of  Bpioums,  and  the  erasure  which  the  Stoics 
passed  upon  it,  would  make  one  apt  to  suspect,  that  some 
disorders  of  a  venereal  kind  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients. 


office,  he  attempted  to  impeach  Gabiuius  of  1 
and  corruption;  but  not  being  able  to 
audience  of  the  prKtors,  he  had  the  hardi 
mount  the  rostra,  which  was  never  allowc 
private  citizen,  and,  in  a  speech  to  the 
declared  Pompey  dictator:   but  his  presu 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  it  rai« 
an  indignation  in  the  audience,  that  he  h« 
difficulty  to  escape  with  his  life*.     He 
his  present  magistracy  by  declaring  loudly 
kinf  Ptolemy,  and  all  who  favoured  him 
dally  Lentulus ;  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
some  private  engagement  with  him,  and  ( 
reason  was  determined  to  baffle  all  their  scfa 

lApus  likewise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  sun 
the  senate,  and  raised  an  expectation  of  sc 
common  proposal  from  him ;  it  was  indee 
extraordinary  nature;  to  rerise  and  aon 
famed  act  of  Cssar's  consulship,  for  the 
of  the  Campanian  lands :  he  spoke  loi^  s 
upon  it,  and  was  heard  with  much  attentioi 
,..gr€at  praises  to  Cicero,  with  severe  reflect 
^  Csesar,  and  expostulations  with  Pompey,  « 
now  abroad  in  the  execution  of  his  Isie  c 
sion;  in  the  oondnsion  he  told  them,  t 
would  not  demand  the  opinions  of  the  pi 
senators,  because  he  had  no  mind  to  expo 
to  the  resentment  and  animosity  of  any ;  b 
the  ill  humour,  which  he  remembered,  wb 
act  first  passed,  and  the  fikvour  with  whidi 
now  heard,  he  could  easily  collect  the  tens 
house.  Upon  which  Maroellinus  said,  1 
must  not  conclude  from  their  silence  eitfa 
they  liked  or  disliked :  that  for  his  own  pi 
he  might  answer  too  he  believed  for  the  i 
chose  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  at  prea 
cause  he  thought  that  the  cause  of  tiie  Cai 
lands  ought  not  to  be  brouj^t  upon  the  i 
Pompey's  absence. 

This  affiur  being  dropped,  RadUus,  anot 
bune,  rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  abool 
impeachment  of  Clodius,  and  called  upon  1 
linus,  the  consul  elect,  to  give  his  opinion  i 
who  after  inveighing  against  all  the  viok 
Clodius,  proposed  tluit,  in  the  first  place,  s 
ment  of  judges  should  be  made  for  the  tru 
after  that,  &e  election  of  asdiles ;  and  if  t 
attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  that  he  sfa 
deemed  a  public  enemy.  The  other  consn 
Philippus,  was  of  the  same  mind ;  but  the  t 
Cato  and  Cassius  spoke  against  it,  and  w 
proceeding  to  an  election  Iwfore  any  8tq>  i 
a  trial.  When  Cicero  was  called  upon  to 
he  ran  through  the  whole  series  of  Clodin 
travagances,  as  if  he  had  been  accusing  him 
at  the  bar,  to  the  great  satisfoction  of  | 
sembly :  Antistius  the  tribune  seconded  hi 
declared  that  no  business  should  be  done 
the  trial ;  and  vriien  the  house  was  going 
sally  into  that  opinion,  Clodius  began  to 
with  intent  to  waste  the  rest  of  die  day,  wl 
slaves  and  followers  without,  who  had  sei) 
steps  and  avenues  of  the  senate,  raised  so  ; 
noise  of  a  sudden,  in  abusing  some  of 


t  Ut  Cato,  adolesoens  nnlUus  oonsUii,— vix  rii 

geret ;  quod  cum  Gabininm  de  ambitu  vellet  p< 

neque  pnetores  diebos  aliquot  adiri  posseot,  w 

tatem  soi  fMerent,  in  concknem  adscendit,  et  Poc 

J  priratus  dictatorem  appellavit.  Propius  nihil  est 

I  qnam  ut  oooideretnr.— Ep.  ad  Qnint.  Frat.  L  S. 
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friends,  that  the  sentte  broke  ap  in  no  small  hurry, 
and  with  fresh  indignation  at  this  new  insult". 

There  was  no  more  busuless  done  throagh  the 
remaining  part  of  Dtcewjftr,  which  was  taken  up 
ddeAj  with  holy  days.\/Lentulus  and  Metellus, 
whose  consulship  expir^  with  the  year,  set  for- 
ward for  their  several  govemmenCs ;  the  one  for 
Cdida,  the  other  for  Spain :  Lentulus  committed 
the  whole  direction  of  his  affairs  to  Cicero ;  and 
Metelhis,  unwilling  to  leave  him  his  eoemy,  made 
vp  all  matters  with  him  before  bis  departure,  and 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  him  afterwards  from 
Spain ;  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  services,  and 
intimates,  that  he  had  given  up  his  brother  Clodius 
IB  exchange  for  his  friendship'. 

Cicero's  first  concern,  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  year,  was  to  get  the  commission,  for  restoring 
king  Ptolemy,  confirmed  to  Lentulus ; 
which  came  now  under  deliberation : 
the  tribune,  Cato,  was  fierce  against 
restoring  him  at  all,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  senate  on  his  side ;  when 
taking  occasion  to  consult  the  SibyU 
line  books  on  the  subject  of  some  late 
prodigies,  he  chanced  to  find  in  them 
certain  verses,  forewarning  the  Roman 
people  not  to  replace  an  exiled  king  of  Egypt  with 
an  amy.  This  was  so  pat  to  his  purpose,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  forged ;  but 
Cato  called  up  the  guardians  of  the  books  into  the 
roitrm,  to  testify  the  passage  to  be  genuine ;  where 
it  was  p«iblicly  read  and  explained  to  the  people  :  it 
was  laui  also  before  the  senate,  who  greedily  re- 
ceived it ;  and  after  a  grave  debate  on  this  scruple 
of  religion,  came  to  a  resolution,  that  it  seemed 
daagcnnis  to  the  republic,  that  the  king  should  be 
restored  by  a  multitude)^.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
that  they  kid  any  real  stress  on  this  admonition  of 
the  sibyl,  for  there  was  not  a  man  either  in  or  out 
of  the  boose  who  did  not  take  it  for  a  fiction : 
hat  it  was  a  fair  pretext  for  iefeating  a  project, 
whidi  was  generally  disliked  :  ^ey  were  unwilling 
to  gratify  any  man's  ambition,  of  visiting  the  rich 
cosotry  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
prrswadrd,  that  vrithont  an  army,  no  man  would  be 
aoHcittwa  about  going  thither  at  all  *. 

This  point  being  settled,  the  next  question  was, 
in  vrhat  manner  the  long  should  be  restored: 
VHvnis  opinions  were  proposed;  Crassus  moved, 
that  ttkree  ambassadors,  chosen  fromX&ose'who  had 
tome  p«hlic  command,  riiould  be  sent  on  the 
criaad ;  which  did  not  exclude  Pompey :  Bibulus 

^  Tsn  Clodios  rogmtus  diem  dioendo  ezlmere  o«pit— 
*tia^  ^as  opene  repente  a  Grasoostaaf  et  gradibus  cl»- 
^aren  auif  magnum  sttstalemnt,  opinor  in  Q,.  Seztillum 
H  cmioos  MUonis  Incitat*;  eo  metu  Injeoto  repente 
""gw^gsrimoniaomniam  disoeaatmuii.— Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
ILL 


,  U  mfbi  fratris  looo 
««i4aao.— Ep.  Pam.  r.  3. 

'  Scoatea  rriigkaiis  calonmlam,  non  raligione  sed  male- 
vviatia.  mt  aUns  regie  largitioniB  invidia  oomprobat.— 
S^Faa.t  1. 

Ihei«ie  Alczandrino  faetom  est  8.  C.  cum  muHitudine 
<■■  ratfaci,  periemlo€um  reipublica  videri^—A.d  Quint. 

optalo  cat  populi  Romani,  a  tuis  invidis 
indnctum  ficUt  religionis, 
^Bteai  at  tt  impedircnt,  qoam  ut  nequit,  propter 
^^*fc»cwpidilrtBm,  Ate»andrtam  veUet  ire.— £p.  Fam. 


proposed  that  three  private  senators ;  and  Volca- 
tiuB,  that  Pompey  alone,  should  be  charged  with 
it:  but  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus  urged, 
that  Lentulus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  already 
decreed  it,  and  who  could  execute  it  with  most 
convenience,  should  restore  him  without  an  army. 
Th/6  two  first  opinions  were  soon  overruled,  and 
thfe  struggle  lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pompey. 
^icero,  though  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
Lentulus  since  his  return,  particularly  for  the 
coDiemptible  valuation  of  his  houses,  yet  for  the 
grURl  purl  fhidi  he  nad  borne  in  restoring  him, 
igaajiety.  dasMrwns  to  show  his  gratitude,  and  re- 
solved to  support  him  with  all  his  authority : 
Pompey,  who  had  obligations  also  to  Lentulus, 
acted  the  same  part  towards  him  which  he  had 
done  before  towards  Cicero ;  by  his  own  conduct 
and  professions  he  seemed  to  have  Lentulus's 
interest  at  heart ;  yet  by  the  conduct  of  all  his 
friends,  seemed  desirous  to  procure  the  employ- 
ment for  himself ;  while  the  king*s  agents  and  cre- 
ditors, fancying  that  their  business  woald  be  served 
the  most  effectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly  to 
solicit,  and  even  to  bribe  for  him  *.  But  the  senate, 
through  Cicero's  influence,  stood  generally  inclined 
to  Lentulus ;  and  after  a  debate,  which  ended  in 
his  favour,  Cicero,  who  had  been  the  manager  of 
it,  happening  to  sup  with  Pompey  that  evening, 
took  occasion  to  press  him  with  much  freedom 
not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  competi- 
tion ;  nor  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies  for  re- / 
proaching  him  with  the  desertion  nf^  fritnd,  Jr 
well  as  an  ambition  of  en|;ros*sing  all  power  to 
himself.  Pompey  seemed  touched  with  the  re- 
monstrance, and  professed  to  have  no  other  thought 
but  of  serving  Lentulus,  while  his  dependants 
still  acted  so  as  to  convince  everybody  that  he 
could  not  be  sincere  >>. 

When  Lentulus's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hopeful  way,  C.  Cato  took  a  new  and  effectual 
method  to  disappoint  them,  by  proposing  a  law  to 
the  people  for  taking  away  his  government  and 
recalling  him  home.    This  stroke  surprised  every- 

•  Crassus  tres  iegatos  decemit.  neo  excludit  Pompdum : 
oenset  enim  etiam  ex  lis,  qui  onm  imperlo  sunt.  M. 
Bibulus  tres  legatoa  ex  lis,  qui  privati  sunt.  Hulo  aseen- 
tiuntur  reliqni  oonsulares,  pneter  Servillum,  qui  omnino 
reduoi  negat  oportere,  et  Volcatium,  qui  deoemlt  Pom- 
peio.— 

Hortensli  et  mea  et  Luculll  sententia— Ex  Olo  8.  C. 
quod  te  referente  factum  est,  tlbl  deoemlt,  ut  reducas 
rc^gem.— 

Regis  causa  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunt,  omnes 
rem  ad  Pompeium  deferri  volunt.— Ep.  Fam.  L  1 . 

Reliqul  cum  esset  in  senatu  oontentio,  Lentulutne  an 
Pompeius  reduoeret,  obtlnere  causam  Lentulus  videbatur. 
—In  ea  re  Pompeius  quid  velit  non  despiclo :  familiares 
ejus  quid  cupiant,  omnes  vldent.  Creditores  vero  regis 
aperte  peonnias  suppedituit  contra  Lentulum.  Bine  dubio 
res  remota  a  Lentulo  videtur,  cum  magno  meo  dolore : 
quamquam  multa  fecit,  quare  si  fas  esset.  Jure  el  sue- 
oensere  possemus. — Ad  Quint  Frat.  IL  2. 

^  Ego  eo  die  casu  i^ud  Pompeium  osnavi :  nactnsque 
t<anpus  boo  magis  Idonenm,  quam  unquam  antea  post 
tuum  disoessum,  is  enim  dies  honestissimus  nobis  fuerat 
in  senatu,  ita  sum  cum  illo  locutus,  ut  mihi  viderer 
animnm  hominis  ab  omnl  alia  cogitatione  ad  tuam  digni- 
tatem tnendam  traduoere :  quem  ego  ipsum  cum  audio, 
prorsus  eum  libero  omnl  susplclone  cnpidltatis:  cum 
autem  c()ub  familiares,  omnium  ordlnum  video,  perspido, 
id  quod  Jam  omnibus  est  apertum,  totam  rem  istam 
Jaropridem  a  certls  bomlnlbus,  non  invito  rage  ipso.— 
Esse  oormptam.— Ep.  Fam.  1. 8. 
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body ;  die  senate  oondemiied  it  as  factions ;  and 
Lentulos'  son  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  in  order 
to  move  the  ddxens,  and  hinder  their  offering  such 
an  aifront  to  his  father.    The  tribune  Caninios 

?roposed  another  law  at  the  same  time  for  sending 
ompey  to  Egypt :  but  this  pleased  no  better  than 
the  other ;  and  the  consuls  contrived,  that  neither 
of  them  should  be  brought  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
people  c.  These  new  contests  gave  a  firoih  inter- 
ruption to  Ptolemy's  cause ;  in  which  Cicero's  re- 
solution was,  if  the  commission  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  Lentulusi  to  prevent  its  being  granted 
at  least  to  Pompey,  and  save  themselves  the  dis- 
grace of  being  baffled  by  a  competitor** :  but  the 
senate  was  grown  so  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  that 
they  resolved  to  leave  the  king  to  shift  for  himself, 
wlUiOnt  Interposing  at  all  iu liia  restoration ;  ana 
so  the  matter  hung ;  whilst  other  affairs  more  in- 
teresttng  w^re  dafly  rising  up  at  home,  and  en- 
il^^Z  '^^  attention  of  the  d^. 

The  election  of  sediles,  which^had  been  indus- 
triously postponed  through  all  the  last  summer, 
could  not  easily  be  kept  off  any  longer :  the  city 
was  impatient  for  its  magistrates ;  and  especially 
for  the  plays  and  shows  with  which  they  used  to 
entertain  them ;  and  several  also  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes being  zealous  for  an  election,  it  was  held  at 
last  on  the  twentieth  of  January ;  when  Clodius 
was  chosen  sedile,  without  any  opposition;  so 
that  Cicero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  upon 
his  guard,  from  the  certain  expectation  of  a  furious 
sedileship". 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man  so  pro- 
fligate and  criminal  as  Clodius,  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  insult  on  all  laws  divine  and  human, 
should  be  suffered  not  only  to  live  without  punish- 
ment, but  to  obtain  all  the  honours  of  a  free  city  in 
their  proper  course ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suspect,  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  our  accounts 
of  him,  by  taking  them  from  his  enemies,  did  we 
not  find  them  too  firmly  supported  by  £scts  to  be 
called  in  question :  but  a  little  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  will  enable  us  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  First,  the  splendour  of  his  family, 
which  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  republic  from  the  very  foundation 
of  its  liberty,  was  of  great  force  to  protect  him  in 
all  his  extravagances :  those  who  know  anything 
of  Rome,  know  what  a  strong  impression  this 
^ngle  circumstance  of  illustrious  nobility  would 
^necessarily  make  upon  the  people;  Cicero  calls 
the  nobles  of  this  class,  praetors  and  consuls  elect 
from  their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right ; 
whose  very  names  were  sufficient  to  advance  them 
to  all  the  dignities  of  the  state ' .     Secondly,  his  per- 

e  No8  cum  maxime  oonsilio,  studio,  labore,  gratia,  de 
oaan  regia  niteremur.  subito  exorta  est  nefaria  Catonis 
promulgatio,  que  studia  nostra  impediret,  et  animos  a  mi- 
nore  curaad  summum  timorem  traduoeret.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  5. 

Suspicor  per  vim  rogatkniem  Canininm  perlaturum.— • 
Ad  Quint  ii.  8. 

^  Sed  vereor  ne  aat  eriplatur  nobis  causa  regia,  ant 
deseratur.— Sed  si  res  coget.  est  quiddam  tertium,  quod 
non— mihi  displioebat ;  ut  neque  jaoere  regem  pateremur, 
nee  nobis  repugnantibus,  ad  eum  deferri,  ad  quern  prope 
Jam  delatum  videtur.— Ne,  si  quid  non  obtinuerimus, 
repulsi  esse  videamur. — Ep.  Fam.  L  5. 

*  Sed  omnia  flunt  tardiora  propter  furiosae  cdilitatis 
expectationon.— Ad  Quint.  iL  8. 

f  Non  idem  mihi  licet,  quod  iis,  qui  nobili  genere  nati 


sonal  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  < 
him  to  all  the  meaner  sort :  his  bold  and 
wit;  his  talent  at  harai^;uing;  his  profuse  ex{ 
and  his  being  the  first  of  his  family  wh 
pursued  popular  measures  against  the  maximi 
ancestors,  who  were  all  stem  assertors  of  the 
cratical  power.  Thirdly,  the  contrast  of  o| 
factions,  who  had  each  their  ends  in  supi 
him,  contributed  principally  to  his  safet 
triumvirate  willingly  permitted  and  private 
couraged  his  violences :  to  make  their  own 
not  only  the  less  odious,  but  eren  neoessa 
controlling  the  fury  of  such  an  incendiary 
though  it  was  often  turned  against  tkemselv 
they  chose  to  bear  it,  and  dissemble  their  ab 
repelling  it,  rather  than  destroy  die  man  w 
playing  their  game  for  them,  and  by  throwi 
republic  into  confusion,  throwing  it  of  cour 
their  hands :  the  senate,  on  the  other  side, 
chief  apprehensions  were  from  the  trium 
thotj^t,  that  the  rashness  of  Clodius  migh 
some  use  to  perplex  their  measores,  and  i 
the  people  against  them  on  proper  occasions 
humoured  their  spleen  at  least,  to  see  hio 
insulting  Pompey  to  his  fuxs.  Lastly,  a 
envied  Cicero,  and  desired  to  lessen  his  aut 

Erivately  cherished  an  enemy,  who  emplo; 
is  force  to  drive  him  from  the  administn 
affairs :  this  accidental  concurrence  of  c 
stances,  peculiar  to  the  man  and  the  tin» 
the  thing  that  preserved  Clodius,  whose  ini 
could  never  have  been  endured  in  any  qui 
regular  state  of  the  city. 

By  his  obtaining  the  sdileship,  the  tabk 
turned  between  hun  and  Milo :  the  one  was 
with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate ;  the  otl 
come  a  private  man :  the  one  freed  from  all 
hension  of  judges  and  a  trial ;  the  other  e 
to  all  that  danger  from  the  power  of  his  antai 
and  it  was  not  Clodius's  custom,  to  negle 
advantage  against  an  enemy,  so  that  he  n( 
cused  Milo  of  the  same  crime  of  which  Mi 
aliased  him ;  of  public  violence  and  breach 
>l^s,  in  maintaining  a  band  of  gladiators 
terror  of  the  city.  Milo  made  his  appean 
this  accusation  on  the  second  of  February ; 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cicero  appeared  witl 
and  M.  Marcellus,  though  Clodius's  coUea 
the  sedileship,  spoke  for  him  at  Cicero's  c 
and  the  whole  passed  quietly  and  fevonral 
him  on  that  day.  The  second  hearing  w 
pointed  on  the  ninth ;  when  Pompey  undert 
plead  his  cause,  but  no  sooner  stood  up  to 
than  Clodius's  mob  began  to  exert  their  usoi 
and  by  a  continual  clamour  of  reproaches  a 
vectives,  endeavoured  to  hinder  him  from 
on,  or  at  least  from  being  heard:  bot^omp 

sunt,  quibus  onmia  populi  Roman!  benefida  donnJ 
dfiferuntur.— In  Vcrr.  r.  70. 

Erat  nob&itate  ipsa,  blanda  oondliatrlcuU  com 
tus.  Omnes  semper  bonl  nobiUtatI  fav^us.  ft 
Sext.  9. 

f  Videtis  igitur  hominem  per  seipeum  Jvn 
afflietum  ao  jaoentem,  pemictoels  optimatium  on 
excitari.^Ne  a  republica  reipubltoe  pestis  anio' 
restiterunt:  etiam,  ne oauaam  diceret :  etiam  d« P 
esset :  etiamne  in  sinu  atque  in  delioiis  qnid^™ 
Tiri  vipcram  illam  venenatam  ac  pestiferam  haben 
runt?  Quo  tandem  deoepti  munero?  ^**^**'J^j 
(«8e  qui  in  condone  detraliat  de  Pampeio.-P«* 
Reap.  24. 
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too  finn,  to  be  so  baffled ;  and  spoke  for  near  three 
hours,  with  a  presence  of  mind,  which  commanded 
sOence  in  spite  of  their  attempts.  When  Clodius 
rose  up  to  answer  him,  Milo*s  party,  in  their  turn, 
M  disturbed  and  confounded  him,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  speak  a  word ;  while  a  number  of  epigrams 
and  lampoons  upon  him  and  his  sister  were  thrown 
about,  wad  publicly  rehearsed  among  the  multitude 
below,  so  as  to  make  him  quite  furious :  till  recol- 
lecting hims^^Jittle,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed  i^f^HSsspeecb,  he  demanded  aloud  of  his 
mob,  Wl(o  itwas  that  attempted  to  starve  them  by 
fiunine  ?  To  which  they  presently  cried  out,  Pop^- 
pey :  he  then  asked,  who  it  was  that  desira^Tio 
be  sent  to  Egypt?  They  all  echoed.  Pomplf:  but 
when  he  asked,  who  it  was  that  they  themselves 
had  a  mind  to  send  ?  they  answered,  Crassus :  for 
the  old  jealousy  was  now  breaking  out  again  be- 
tween him  and  Pompey;  and  though  he  appeared 
that  day  on  Blilo's  side,  yet  he  was  not,  as  Cicero 
asys,  a  real  i^-wisfier  to  him. 

These  warm  proceedings  among  the  chiefs 
brought  on  a  fray  below  among  their  partisans ; 
the  Clodians  began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Pompeians ;  and  Clodius  himself  driven  out 
of  the  rostra :  Cicero,  when  he  saw  the  affair  pro- 
ceed to  blows,  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat  and 
make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  home  :  but  no 
great  harm  was  done,  for  Pompey,  having  cleared 
the  fionim  of  his  enemies,  presently  drew  off  his 
^  forees,  to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  or  scandal 
from  his  nde^. 

The  senate  wras  presently  summoned,  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  these  disorders ;  where  Pompey, 
who  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  fresh  envy  from 
his  behaviour  in  the  Egyptian  affair,  was  severely 
handled  by  Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  others ; 
Cicero  chose  to  be  absent,  since  he  must  either 
have  offended  ytWnpPTi  ^'T  T'fl  '  '*' '  p,  ^'"  ^'"*i 
m  Ite  Ulhesi  party,  by  d4pMMl»»g  b«!!^  The  same 
(feinU!  VU  aimed  on  for  several  days ;  in  which 
PiOBpey  was  treated  very  roughly  by  the  tribune, 
Cato;  wrho  inveip[hed  against  him  with  great 
IKliuius,  inH  laid  open  his  perfidy  to  Cicero, 
to  wlkom  he  paid  the  highest  compliments,  and 
waa  heard  with  much  attention  by  all  Pompey's 

^  A4  dkm  ira.  Noo.  Febr.  Milo  tdtuii.  Ei  Pompeins 
ftAvoewtai  venit.  Dixit  Maroellus  a  me  rogatos.  Honeste 
itwiiMiliiittg.  ProductiM  diee  est  in  im.  Id.  Feb.— A.  D. 
Ba.  Id.  Jfilo  affuit.  Dixit  Pompeiiis,  ilTe  voluii.  Nam 
«l  sorrexit,  opene  Clodiaiue  clamorem  sufltulerunt :  idqoe 
«i  pcrpetoa  ontiooe  oontigit,  D<m  modo  ut  aoclamatione, 
Kd  at  ooovicio  et  malediotia  impediretur.  Qui  at  per- 
•ovlt,  nam  in  eo  aane  fortia  fait,  non  est  deterritos,  dixit 
eamia.  aiqoe  intodam  etiam  sUentio,  cum  aootoritate 
md  at  peroravit,  sorrexit  Clodius :  ei  tantas 
a  Bostria,  plaouerat  enim  referre  gratiam,  ut 
Bcnte,  Deque  Uogoa,  neque  ore  consisteret— Cum 
aoaledicta,  tmn  versos  etiam  obsoenissimi  in 
nu&nt  eC  Clodiam  dioerentar.  lUe  forens  et  exaanguls 
aviui^abat  soos  in  obunore  ipso,  quia  esaet,  qui  plebem 
famt  necant?  Re^tondebaot  opene,  Poropeius.  Qnis 
•UfxaadriaiD  ire  oaperet?  Respondebant.  Pompeius. 
<lwni  iT9  vslknt?    R^p(«debant,  Crassom.    Is  aderat 

teai  JfOool  animo  non  amioo. 

Itoa  fere  aoaa.  qmA  signo  dato,  Clodiani  nostroe  oon- 
Ezanit  dolor,  urgere  Uli  ut  looo  nos 
it.  Faetos  est  a  noetris  impetus,  foga  opa*aruin. 
de  rostris  Clodius.  Ac  nos  quoque  turn  fugimus, 
n^tid  fai  tarba.— SenatuB  vocatoa  in  curiam,  Pompeius 
*■■■■!  -Ad  Oidnt.  Ft.  ii.  3. 


Pompey  answered  him  with  an  unusual  vehe- 
mence; and  reflecting  openly  on  Crassus,  as  the 
author  of  these  affronts,  declared,  that  he  would 
guard  his  life  with  more  care  than  Scipio  Africanus 
did  when  Carbo  murdered  him. — ^These  warm  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great 
agitation  likely  to  ensue :  Pompey  consulted  with 
Cicero  on  the  proper  means  of  hu  security ;  and 
acquainted  him  with  his  apprehensions  of  a  design 
against  his  life ;  that  Cato  was  privately  supported, 
and  Clodius  ftimished  with  money  by  Crassus; 
and  both  of  them  encouraged  by  Curio,  Bibulus, 
and  the  rest,  who  envied  him  ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner 
people  were^  wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and 
senate  generally  disaffected,  and  the  youth  cor- 
rupted. UCicero  readily  consented  to  join  forces/ 
with  him,  and  to  summon  their  clients  and  friends  I 
from  all  parts  of  Italy :  for  though  he  had  no  mind  I 
to  fi|i[ht  his  battles  in  the  senate,  ho  was  desirousl 
to  defend  his  person  from  all  yiolence,  especiallyl 
ligaiuBt  Oiassui,  whujaJltfjli&lBcAnwU  they  re-f 
solved  likewise  to  oppose  with  united  strength  all 
the  attempts  of  Clodius  and  Cato,  against  Lentulus 
and  Milo*.  Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
less  busy  in  mustering  his  friends  against  the  next 
hearing  of  Milo's  cause  :  but  as  his  strength  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  so  he  had 
no  expectation  of  getting  him  condemned,  nor  any 
other  view  but  to  tease  and  harass  him'':  for 
after  two  hearings,  the  affair  was  put  off  by  several 
adjournments  to  the  beginning  of  May ;  from  which 
time  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  it. 

The  consul  Marcellinus,  who  drew  his  colleague, 
Philippus,  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposer 
M  the  triumvirate,  as  well  as  of  all  the  violences  of 
tie  other  magistrates :  for  which  reason  he  resolved 
to  suffer  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  such 
as  were  necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  annual 
offices :  his  view  was.  to  prevent  Cato*s  law  for 
recalling  Lentulus,  and  the  monstrous  things,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  which  some  were  attempting  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  Caesar.  Cicero  gives  him 
the  character  of  one  of  thr  V|t  rnnmlf  that  he 
had  ever  known,  and  bhimes  Eltn  only  in  one  thing, 
for  treating  Pompey  on  all  occasions  too  rudely ; 
which  made  Cicero  often  absent  himself  from  the 
senate,  to  avoid  tiJdng  part  either  on  the  one  side 

I  Neque  ego  in  senatum.  ne  aut  de  tantis  rebus  taoerem, 
ant  in  P^nnpeio  defendendo,  nam  is  oarpebatur  a  Bibulo, 
Cnrlone,  Favonio,  Servilio  filio,  animos  bonorum  offende- 
rem.  Res  in  posterum  diem  dilata  est.— Eo  die  nibil 
perfactum.— Ad  diem  ii.  Id.-^ato  est  v^ementer  in 
Pompeium  inrectus  et  eum  oratione  perpetua  tanquam 
reum  aocusavit.  De  me  multa  me  invito,  cum  mea 
summa  laude  dixit.  Cum  iUius  in  me  perfidiam  Inore- 
pavit,  auditus  est  magno  sllentio  malevolorum.  Re- 
spondit  ei  vefaementer  Pompeius.  Crassumque  descripdt ; 
dlxitque  aperte,  se  munitioram  ad  custodiendam  vitam 
suam  fore,  qnam  Africanus  fuisset,  quem  C.  Carbo  inter- 
emisset.  Itaque  magnse  mibi  res  moveri  videbantur. 
Nam  Pompeius  hcc  intelligit,  mecumque  oommunicat 
insidias  vit«  sue  fieri :  C.  Catonem  a  Craaso  sustentari ; 
Clodio  pecuniam  suppeditari:  utrumque  et  ab  eo  et  a 
Curione,  Bibulo.  csterisque  suis  obCrectatoribus  c«i- 
finnari :  vehementer  esse  pmvidendum  ne  ^opprimatur, 
concicinario  illo  populo,  a  se  prope  alienato,  nobilitate 
inimica,  non  «quo  senatu.  Juventute  improba;  itaque  se 
oomparat,  homines  ex  agiis  arcessit  Operas  autem  sues 
Clodius  oonfiitnat.  Alanus  ad  Quirinalia  paratur.  In  eo 
multo  sumus  superiores,  ^c— Ad  Quint,  ii.  3. 

k  Vid.  Dio,  p.  90. 
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or  the  otherir  For  the  tupport  therefore  of  his 
dignity  and  interest  in  the  city,  he  refumed  his  old 
task  of  pleading  causes  ;  whidi  was  always  popular 
and  reputable,  and  in  which  he  was  sure  to  find 
full  employment  His  first  cause  was  the  defence 
of  L.  Bestia,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  who,  after 
the  disgrace  of  a  repulse  from  the  prsetorship  in 
the  last  election,  was  accused  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  his  suit  for  it;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  and  eloquence  of  his  advocate,  was 
convicted  and  banished.  He  was  a  man  extremely 
corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditious ;  had  always  been 
an  enemr  to  Cicero ;  and  supposed  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  Catiline's  plot ;  and  is  one  instance  of 

I  the  truth  of  what  Cicero  says,  that  he  was  often 
forced,  against  his  will,  to  defend  certain  persons, 
who  had  not  deserved  it  of  him,  by  the  intercession 
of  those  who  had*. 

Csesar,  who  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  sent  a  request  to  the  senate,  that  money 
might  be  decnsed  to  him  for  the  payment  of  his 
army ;  with  a  power  of  choosing  ten  lieutenants, 
for  the  better  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
conquered  provinces ;  and  that  his  command  should 
be  prolonged  for  five  years  more.  The  dei 
was  thought  very  exorbitant ;  and  it  seemed  strange, 
that  after  all  his  boasted  conquests,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  maintain  his  army  without  money  from 
home  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  greatly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  renewal  of  a  commission,  obtained 
at  first  by  violence  and  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  was  of  hard  digestion.  But  Cesar's  interest 
prevailed,  and  Cicero  himself  was  the  promoter  of 
It,  and  procured  a  decree  to  his  satisfaction  ;  yet 
not  without  disgusting  the  old  patriots,  who  stood 
firm  to  their  maxim  of  opposing  all  extraordinary 
grants  :  but  Cicero  alleged  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices of  Caesar ;  and  that  the  course  of  his  victories 
ought  not  to  be  checked  by  the  vrant  of  necessary 
supplies,  while  he  was  so  gloriously  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  empire,  and  conquering  nations 
whose  names  had  never  been  heard  before  at  Rome : 
and  though  it  were  possible  for  him  to  maintain 
his  troops  without  their  help  by  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  splendour  of  his  triumph,  which  it  was  not  just 
to  ddfraud  by  their  unseasonable  parsimony'. 

He  might  think  it  imprudent  perhaps  at  this  time, 

1  Consul  est  egregius  Lentulus,  non  impedieote  collega : 
■lo  inquam  boous,  at  meliorem  nan  viderim.  Dies  oomi- 
tiales  exemit  omnes.— Sic  legibus  pemicioslnimiB  obsl*- 
titur,  mazime  CatanU.— Nunc  igitur  Catonem  Lentulus  a 
legibus  removlt,  et  eos^  qui  de  Ccaare  monstra  promul- 
gmmnt. — Maroellinus  autem  boo  uno  mihi  minus  s«tis- 
lacit,  quod  enm  nimis  aspere  tractat,  quanquam  id  senatu 
non  invito  fscit :  quo  ego  me  Ubentius  a  curia,  et  ab  omni 
parte  reipnblicc  subtrabo.— Ad  Quint.  ^A, 

">  A.  D.  m.  Id.  dixi  pro  Bettia  de  ambita  apud  pne- 
torem  Cn.  Domitium,  in  foro  medio,  maxlmo  oonventu. — 
Ad  Quint,  ii.  3. 

Cogor  nonnunquam  bomines  non  opttme  de  me  meritoe, 
rogatu  eomm  qui  bene  meriti  sunt,  defendere.— Ep.  Pam. 
vii.  I ;  Tid.  PhiUp.  zi.  5. ;  SaUust  BelL  Cat.  17.  43 ;  Plutar. 
inCic 

"  niumenimarbitrabaretiam  sine  boo  subsidiopeounijB 
retinere  ezeroitum  pneda  ante  parta,  et  bellnm  oonfioere 
posse:  sed  decus  illud  et  onuunentum  trinmphi  mlnuen- 
dnm  nostra  pandmonia  noo  putari. — 

Et  quae  r^iones,  quasque  gentes  nulUe  nobis  antea 
liter*,  nulla  vox,  nulla  fiuna  notas  fecwat,  bas  noster 
imperator,  nosterque  exeroltus,  et  popuU  Romanl  arma 
peragrarunt^De  Prov.  Consul,  zi.  13. 


hould  J^*2f 
mandcfbtfvi 
*anfl«.    'all  hi 


to  call  Cesar  home  from  an  unfinished  wai 
stop  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  very  heij 
his  success ;  yet  the  real  motive  of  bis  cq 
seems  to  have  flowed,^  notj^jmnb  fr^-"  **^  ■ 
of  the  cause,  as  a  r^f^^^^M^||i|ii^ 
timesy  iBMMrif '*<HVti'  circumstanoes.  For 
prifstoisHwi  iwuaiiii  '« that  tht  uidiiuUu« 
envy  of  the  aristocratical  chiefs  had  almost  < 
him  from  his  old  principles ;  and  though  not 
as  to  make  him  forget  his  ^Ugnitj^jret  so  as  t 
a  proper  care  of  his  safettT  both  which  mi{ 
essily  consistent :  if  there  was  any  faith  or  g 
in  the  consular  senators  :  but  they  had  ma 
their  matters  so  ill,  that  those  who  were  rope 
them  in  power,  were  become  superior  too -uu 
rity ;  sdlis  tO'be  able  to  carry  in  tCe  senate, 
they  could  not  have  carried  even  with  the  ] 
without  violence :  that  he  had  learnt  from  e 
ence,  what  he  could  not  learn  so  well  from  I 
that  as  no  regard  was  to  be  had  to  our  safety, 
out  a  regard  also  to  our  dignity,  so  the  oonside 
of  dignity  ought  not  to  exclude  the  care  c 
safety^.''      In  another  letter  he  says,  '*  th 

rand  form  of  the  government  was  quite  cha 
what  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  < 
all  his  toils,  a  dignity  and  liberty  of  actioi 
voting,  was  quite  lost  and  gone ;  that  ther 
nothing  left,  but  either  meanly  tn  ****lit  tft  ^ 
whogovemed  all ;  or  w^t^Wly  tn  ffpp*>«*  tK«n. 
onraatng  sBi^  glH>d  :  Chit  he  had  dropped  the 
all  lljuughu  UlMJial  old  consular  gravity  an( 
racter  of  a  resolute  senator,  and  resolved  to  coi 
himself  to  Pompey's  will ;  that  his  great  affi 
to  Pompey  made  him  begin  to  think  idl  things 
which  were  useful  to  him ;  and  he  comforted 
self  with  reflecting,  that  ^e  gr^tneiuiLM] 
j^go^  would  make  all  the  world  excuse  hii 
[ending  what  Pompey  liked,  or  at  least  fc 
opposing  it :  or  else,  what  of  all  things  he 
desired,  if  his  friendship  with  Pompey  would 
mit  him,  for  retiring  from  public  bn^pess, 
giving  himself  wholly  up  to  his  bool|^^ 

But  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause,  in  whi 
was  warmly  and  specully  interested,  the  defiei 
P.  Sextius,  the  late  tribune.     Clodins,  who 


«  Quorum  malerolentissimis  obtreotationibus  dc 
de  Vetera  ilia  nostra,  diutumaque  senteotia  prope  Js 
depulsos:  non  nos  quidem  ut  nostra  dignitatii 
obliti,  sed  nt  babeamus  ratkmcm  aliquando  eCiani  s 
Poterat  utrumque  pneclare,  si  etset  fides,  A  gnr 
hominibus  consularibus. — 

Nam  qui  plus  opibus,  armis,  polentia  valent,  pro 
tantum  mibi  videntur  stultitia  et  inoonstantis 
sariorum,  nt  etiam  anctorltate  jam  plus  valereot.- 
ipse,  Uteris  omnibus  a  poeritia  deditiv,  experinndo 
roagis,  qnam  disoendo  cognori  ;— neque  salutis  i 
rationem  habendam  nobis  esse  sine  dignitate,  neque 
tatls  sine  salute.— Ep.  Fam.  L  7. 

P  Tantum  enim  animi  induotio  et  meherenle  smo 
Pompeium  apud  me  valet,  ut,  qu«  illi  utUia  sunt.  ( 
ille  vult,  ea  mibi  omnia  jam  et  recta  et  vera  videsi 
Me  quidem  illm  res  consolatnr,  quod  ego  is  sum.  < 
maxime  oonoedant  omnes.  ut  vel  ea  defendam,  que 
peius  relit,  rel  taoeam,  vel  etiam,  id  quod  mihi  m 
lubet,  ad  nostra  me  studia  referam  literarmn ;  quo) 
feoto  faciam,  si  mihi  per  ejusdem  amidtiam  lioebit. 

Que  enim  proposita  fuerant  nobis,  oum  et  boo* 
amplisssimis,  et  laboribns  maxlmis  perfnncti  tm 
difnitas  in  sententiis  dioendis,  Ubertas  in  npi 
oapessenda;  ea  sublata  tota:  sed  nco  mihi  msgis, 
omnibus.  Nam  aut  assentiendum  est  nulla  cum  grs 
paoois,  aut  friistra  dissentieiidanL-JMd.  & 
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Qcero't  friends  no  respite,  haiing  himself  imder- 
Uken  Milo,  assigned  the  prosecution  of  Sextins  to 
one  of  his  confidants,  M.  ToUins  Albinoranus,  who 
secnsed  him  of  public  violence  or  breach  of  peace 
in  his  trUmnatei.  §Mfin*  }t^  been  a  tme  niend 
to  Cicero  in  his  distress ;  and  borne  a  great  part  in 
his  restoration ;  bot  as  in  cases  of  eminent  service, 
oonlcrred  jointly  by  many,  erery  one  is  apt  to  claim 
the  first  merit,  and  expect  the  first  share  of  praise ; 
so  Scxtioa,  naturally  morose,  fancying  himself  neg- 
lected or  not  sufficiently  requited  by  Cicero,  had 
behaved  very  churlishly  towards  him  since  his 
return  :  but  Cicero,  who  was  never  forgetful  of 
past  kindnrssei,  instead  of  resenting  his  perverse- 
■ess,  having  heard  that  Sextins  was  indisposed, 
went  in  person  to  his  house,  and  cured  him  of  all 
his  jealousies,  by  freely  offering  his  assistance  and 
pstroaage  in  pleading  his  cause^ 

This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  prosecutors ; 
who  flattered  themselves  that  Cicero  was  so  much 
diignsted,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  plead 
forhim;  but  he  entered  into  the  cause  with  a  hearty 
JafHnarion,  and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it  really  was, 
his  own*.  In  his  speech,  which  is  still  extant, 
after  laying  open  the  history  of  his  exile,  and  the 
Bwdves  of  his  own  conduct  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  it,  he  shows,  **  that  the  only  ground  of 
prasecutittg  Sextins  was,  his  foithfiil  aidherence  to 
him,  or  ra&er  to  the  republic ;  that  by  condemning 
Sextins,  they  would  in  effect  condemn  him,  whom 
drthe  orders  of  the  city  had  declared  to  be  unjustly 
opelled,  by  the  voy  same  men  who  were  now 
attempting  to  expel  Sextins :  that  it  was  a  banter 
and  ridicule  on  justice  itself,  to  accuse  a  man  of 
violence,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot 
by  the  vicdence  of  those  who  accused  him ;  and 
whose  only  crime  it  was,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  quite  killed,  but  presumed  to  guard 
his  Kfe  against  their  future  attempts."  In  short, 
he  mauled  the  cause  so  well,  that  Sextins  was 
seqnttted,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable, 
by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  the  judges ;  and 
with  a  nniveraal  ^phrase  of  Cicero  s  humanity 
sad  gratitude*. 

Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextins; 
wkQc  Cesar's  creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only 
as  an  adversary  but  a  witness  against  him  :  which 
gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  lashing  him,  as  Sex- 
tins particularly  desired,  with  att'  IhB  Yctunen  of 
his  raillery,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience ; 
fbr  instead  of  interrogating  him  in  the  ordinary  wc^ 
about  the  facts  deposed  in  the  trial,  he  contrived  to 
tease  him  vrith  a  perpetual  series  of  questions, 
which  revived  and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  fac- 
tieas  tribunate,  and  the  whole  course  of  hia  profli- 
gKe  life,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  ;  and. 


oomibiui  Mlutia  mem  defenaoribaa  bdlom 

lam  Jodicavenmt. — Pro  Bezt.  S. 

agv:  dommn,  ot  d«buimiis,  ad  enm  at^im 

aiqnenoatotoatradidimiM:  idque  f ecbnua  pr»- 

inm  opfniooon,  qui  noa  ei  Jure  aoooenaere  putfr- 

hrnnaniaatmi  gratiaaimiqae  et  ipai  at  omnibas 

Kaqae  tedemua— Ad  Quint.  U.  3. 

n  ano  aed  meo  nomine,  dcer^Pro 


r  abaolotiia  ast,  a.  d.  n.  Id.  Hart,  et  quod 
r  iDlerftaii  reipabUcB,  nollam  videri  in  cjua- 
oem  caaa,  omnibna  aenteotiia  abao- 
»  noa  m  60  jndicio  oonaeootoa  aaae,  ut  om- 
■  pallMimlJiiiliniiiium  Nam  In  defendendo  homine 
■aa  iiianililhi^iiii  aaftafachnuar-Ad  Q^Ont.  U.  4. 


in  spite  of  all  his  impudence,  quite  daunted  and 
confounded  him.  Vatinius  however  made  some 
feeble  effort  to  defend  himself,  and  rally  Cicero  in 
bis  turn ;  and  among  other  things,  reproached  him 
with  the  baseness  of  changing  sides,  and  becoming 
Cgaar's  friend  on  account  of  the  fortunate  state  of 
hiaafFairs'clo  which  Cicero  briskly  replied,  though 
TOmpey  himself  stood  by,  that  he  still  preferred  the 
condition  of  Bibulua'a  oonaulfihip*  which  Vatinius 
Thought  abject  and  miserable,  to  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  all  men  whatsoever.  This  speech 
against  Vatinius  is  still  remaining,  under  the  title 
of  the  Interrogation ;  and  is  notMng  else  but  whst 
Cicero  himself  calls  it,  a  perpetual  invective  on  the 
magistracy  of  Vatinius,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  supported  him*. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted  die 
sum  of  three  hundred  thpusand  poancb  to  Pompey, 
to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  com  for  the  use  of  the 
city ;  Mihere  there  was  still  a  great  scarcity,  and  as 
great  at  the  same  time  of  money  :  so  that  the  mov- 
ing a  point  so  tender  could  not  fail  of  raising  some 
ill-humour  in  the  assembly  ;  when  Cicero,  whose 
old  spirit  seems  to  have  revived  in  him  from  his 
late  success  in  Sextius's  cause,  surprised  them  by 
proposing,  that  in  the  present  inability  of  thetrea- 
sury  to  purchase" fBe'Csmpaiiiul  lllhdb,  which  'By 
•Cttsai's  aal  wmm  is  ba  dividiid  .tqeJlTP  implr,  the 
Rai  itself  shauia  Uu-Rconsid^od,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  deliberation :  the  motion  was 
received  with'  a  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuary acclamation :  the  enemies  of  the  triumvirate 
were  extremelv  pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  make  a  breach  between  CicmandPompey ; 
but  it  serv^  only  for  a  proof,  ofwhttCIceromm- 
self  observes,|hat  it  is  very  hsrd  for  a  man  to  depart 
from  his  old  sentiments  in  politics  when  they  are 
right  and  just'.  ^ 

Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singularly  reserved, 
expressed  no  uneasiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice 
of  it  to  Cicero,  though  they  met  and  supped  to- 
gether familiarly  as  they  used  to  do :  but  he  set 
forward  soon  after  towards  Africa,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide com;  and  intending  lo  call  at  Sardinia, 
proposed  to  embark  at  F^  or  Leghorn,  that  he 
might  have  an  interview  with  Cesar,  who  was  now 
at  Luca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  Gallic  government. 
He  found  Cesar  exceedhigly  out  of  humour  with 
Cicero ;  for  Crassus  had  already  been  with  him  at 
Ravenna,  and  greatly  incensed  him  by  his  account 
of  Cicero*8  late  motion ;  which  he  complained  of 

a  Vatiniuin,  a  quo  palam  oppugnabatur,  arbitratu 
miatro  concidimiia,  dlla  bomtnilwiiqiie  pUodaDtibua.— 
Quid  qnoria  ?  Homo  petulana,  et  aadax  Vatinina  valde 
perturbatua,  debilitatuaque  diaoeaait— Ad  Qoint.  iL  4. 

Ego  aedenta  Pompelo,  omn  at  laadaret  P.  Sextlam  in- 
troiinet  in  urban,  diziaaetqua  testia  Vatiniiia,  ma  fortona 
et  feUoitata  C.  Ccaaria  oommotnm,  illi  amicwm  eaee  ooa- 
pfae ;  dixi.  me  earn  Bibuli  fortunam,  quam  iUe  aflUotam 
putaret,  omninm  triumpbia  viotoriisque  anteferre.— Tota 
vero  Interrogatio  mea  nihil  habult,  niai  repreheniionem 
iUlua  tribmuUua :  in  quo  omnia  dicta  aunt  libertate,  ani- 
moque  maximo.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

s  Pompeio  pecnnia  decreta  in  rem  frnmentariam  ad 
H.  8.  0000.  aed  eodem  die  vebementer  actum  de  agro 
CampanOt  olamore  acmatHO  prope  oonoionali.  Acriorem 
friHiwffn  inopia  pecuni*  faoiebat,  at  annona^  caritaa.— Ad 
Quint.  U.  A. 

Nonia  April,  mihi  eat  aenatua  a»enana,  nt  de  agro 
Campano,  idibua  Maiia,  (kequenti  aenatu  referretur. 
Nam  potui  magia  in  aroem  Ulioa  oanaw  invaderek— Ep. 
Fam.L9. 


,^ 
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10  heavily,  that  Pompey  promised  to  use  all  his 
authority  to  induce  Cicero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of 
itjand  for  that  purpose  sent  away  an  express  to 
tCome  to  entreat  tum  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
^  till  his  return;  and  when  he  came  afterwards  to 
dirdtnrC  where  his  lieutenant  Q.  Cicero  then  re- 
sided, he  entered  immediately  into  an  expostulation 
with  him  about  it,  **  recounting  all  his  services  to 
his  brother,  and  that  everything  which  he  had  done 
for  him  was  done  with  Ciesar  s  consent ;  and  re- 
minding him  of  a  fbrmer  conversaCion  between 
themselves  concerning  Caesar's  acts,  and  what 
Qnintus  himself  had  undertaken  for  his  brother  on 
that  head;  and  as  he  then  made  himself  answerable 
for  him,  so  he  was  now  obliged  to  call  him  to  the 
performance  of  those  engagements :  in  short,  he 
begged  of  him  to  press  his  brother  to  support  and 
defend  Cssar's  interests  and  dignity,  or  if  he  could 
not  persuade  htm  to  that,  to  engage  him  at  least 
not  to  act  against  them^/' 

This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by 
his  brother  Quintus,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution, 
and  made  him  enter  into  a  fresh  deliberation  with 
^fimself  about  the  measures  of  his  conduct ;  where, 
after  casting  up  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts,  and 
weighing  every  circumstance  which  concerned  either 
his  own  or  the  public  interest,  he  determined  at 
last  to  drop  the  affair  rather  than  expose  himself 
again,  in  his  present  situation,  to  the  animosity  of 
Pompey  and  C«sar,  for  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing apology  to  his  friend  Lentulus  : — '*  that 
^"^se  who  professed  the  same  principles  and  were 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  hiip,  were  perpe- 
tually envying  and  thwarting  him,  and  more  dis- 
gusted by  the  splendour  of  lu^^e  than  pleased 
with  anything  wnich  he  did  for  the  public  service  ; 
that  their  oiHy  pleasure,  and  what  they  could  not 
even  dissemble  while  he  was  acting  with  them,  was 
to  see  him  disoblige  Pompey  and  make  Cssar  his 
enemy,  wheV  they  at  Ehe  same  time  were  continually 
caressing  Clodius  before  his  face,  on  purpose  to 
mortify  him  :  that  if  Ihe  government  indeed  had 
fallen  into  wicked  and  desperate  hands,  neither 
hopes  nor  fears  nor  gratitude  itself  could  have 
prevailed  with  him  to  join  with  them ;  but  when 
Pompey  held  the  chief  sway,  who  had  acquired  it 
by  the  most  illustrious  merit,  whose  dignity  he  had 
always  favoured  from  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
-vrorld,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest 
obligations,  and  who  at  that  very  time  made  his 
enemy  the  common  enemy  of  them  both,  he  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  the  charge  of  inconstancy 
if  on  some  occasions  he  voted  and  acted  a  little 
differently  from  what  he  used  to  do,  in  complaisance 

7  Hoc  8.  C.  in  sentcntiam  meam  facto,  Pompdus,  cum 
mihi  nihil  OBtendiwet  te  esse  offensum,  in  Bardiniam  et  in 
Alricam  profectus  est,  eoque  itinera  Luoam  ad  Cflraarem 
venit.  Ibi  multa  de  mea  sententia  questos  est  Caesar, 
quippe  qui  etiam  Rarennc  Craseum  ante  Tidisaet,  ab 
eoque  in  me  eseet  inoensus.  Sane  moleete  Pompeiimi  id 
ferre  constabat :  quod  ego.  cum  audissem  ex  aliis,  maxime 
ex  fratre  meo  cognovi ;  quern  com  in  Sardinia  paucis  post 
dieboB,  qnun  Luca  disceawrat,  oonvenisset.  Te,  inqnit, 
ipsum  cupio :  nihil  opportunius  potuit  aocidere '.  nisi  cum 
Maroo  fratre  dillgenter  egerls,  dependendum  tibi  est,  quod 
mihi  pro  lllo  spopondisti :  quid  multa  ?  Questus  est  gra- 
viter :  sua  merita  conmiemoravit :  quid  egisset  scpiasime 
de  actis  Ciesaris  cimi  meo  fratre,  quidque  sibi  is  de  me 
recepfsset,  in  memoriam  red^t :  sequc  que  de  mea  salute 
cgifiset,  Yoliintate  Crsaris  egisse,  ipAum  meum  fratrem 
;.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 


to  snch  a  friend :  that  his  union  with  Poi 
necessarily  included  Caesar,  with  whom  hot] 
and  his  brother  had  a  friendship  also  of  long  si 
ing,  which  they  were  inwtcd  to' "renew  \>] 
manner  of  dvilities  and  good  offices  freely  oi 
on  Cssar's  part :  that,  after  Caesar's  great  exj 
and  victories,  the  republic  itself  seemed  to  i 
pose  and  forbid  him  to  quarrel  with  such  i 
that  when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistana 
brother  had  engaged  Ills  word  for  him  to  Pod 
and  Pompey  to  Ciesar,  and  he  thought  hi 
obliged  to  make  good  those  engagements*." 

I%i8  was  the  general  state  of  his  poKtica 
havionr :  he  had  a  much  larger  view  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  both  of  men  and  t 
than  the  other  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy.  Bill 
Marcellinus,  Cato,  Favoniuf ,  &c.,  vrhose  stil 
had  ruined  their  cause,  and  brought  them 
their  present  subjection,  by  alienating  Pompr 
the  equestrian  otdu  U^m  the  senate.  They 
sidered  Cicero's  management  of  the  triumvin 
a  mean  submission  to  illegal  power,  which 
were  always  opposing  aBd  Irflttting,  though 
so  unseasonably  ;  whereas  Cicero  thought  it 
to  give  over  fighting  when  the  forces  were  si 
equal,  and  that  the  more  patiently  they  sa 
the  dominion  of  their  new  masters  the 
temperately  they  would  use  it* ;  being  persi 
that  Pompey  at  least,  who  was  the  hi^d  of  i 
had  no  designs  against  the  pnbUc  lib«ty,  unic 
were  provoked  and  driven  to  it  by  the  pei 
opposition  of  hts  enemies^.  These  were 
grounds  of  that  complaisance  which  he 
generally  paid  to  him,  for  the  sake  both  of  hii 
and  the  public  quiet ;  in  consequence  of  ^ 
when  the  appointed  day  came  for  consideriii 
case  of  the  Campanian  lands,  the  debate  dr( 
of  course,  when  it  was  understood  that  Cicen 
mover  of  it,  was  absent  and  had  changed  his  e 
though  it  was  not,  as  he  intimates,  without 
struggle  in  his  own  breast  that  he  submitti 
this  step,  which  was  likely  to  draw  upon  hii 

imputation  of  levity^ 

«  Qui  cum  ilia  sentirent  in  republioa  qn«  ego  agt 
semperque  sensiasent ;  me  tamen  non  aatisfaoere  Ptn 
Cesaremqne  inimicisaimum  mihi  futnrum,  gaudi 
aiebant :  hoc  mihi  dolendum,  aed  illnd  multo  magi« 
Inimioum  meum.— 8io  ampIexabantui^-Sic  me  pn 
osculabantur— Ego  si  ab  improbis  et  perditis  ciribui 
publicam  t«ieri  videbam— Non  modo  prcmlif— ^ 
perioulis  quidem  ullis  compulsua— Ad  eorum  caun 
adjungerem,  ne  at  summa  quidem  eorum  in  me  n 
oonstarent.  Cum  autem  in  republlca  Cn.  PooapeiDa 
oepe  esaet— meuraqne  inimicum  nnum  in  dritate  bi 
inimioum,  non  putavi  famam  inoonstantic  mihi  perl 
oondam,  si  quibuedam  in  sententiis  pti*«ii»nn  me  ^ 
tassem,  meamque  voluntatem  ad  aummi  riri,  de  n 
optime  meriti  dignitaton  aggregaasem,  6lo.  Oravi 
autem  me  in  hac  mente  impulit,  et  Pompeii  fides, 
de  me  Ccsari  dederat,  et  fratris  mei,  qnam  Pomp 
Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

*  Neque,  ut  ^(o  arbitror,  errarent,  si  com  pares  etf 
poesent,  pugnare  deeisterent.— 

Commutata  tota  ratio  est  senatus,  Judidonun,  rei  i 
publicc.  Otium  nobis  exoptandum  est:  quod  ii 
potiuntur  rerum,  prcstlturi  videotur,  si  quldam  boi 
patientius  eorum  potentiam  ferre  potuerint  Wg*^* 
quidem  illam  oonsularem  fortis  et  oonstantis  teo* 
nihil  est.  quod  cogitemua.  Amisaa  est  culpa  eonun, 
senatu  et  ordinem  oonjunotiasimum,  et  hominem  cH 
mum  abalienarunt. — Ibid.  8. 
b  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 
c  Quod  idibus  et  postridie  fuerat  dSetum,  de  agro 
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Hb  daughter  Tullia,  baving  now  lived  a  widow 
'  aboot  a  year,  was  manied  to  a  second  husband, 
Fuins  Crassipes,  and  the  wedding  feast  held  at 
Ocero's  boose  on  the  sixth  of  ApriL  We  find  very 
little  said  of  the  character  or  condition  of  this 
Cnssipes;  but  by  Cicero's  care  in  making  the 
match,  the  fortnne  which  he  paid,  and  the  con- 
gratulation of  his  friends  upon  it,  he  appears*  to 
kave  been  a  nobleman  of  principal  rank  and 
dignity**.  Atticos  also,  who  was  about  a  year 
yoimger  than  Cicero,  was  married  this  spring  to 
Pilia,  and  invited  him  to  the  wedding*.  As  to  bis 
domestic  afiairs,  his  chief  care  at  present  was  about 
rebuilding  three  of  his  houses  which  were  de- 
Dolisbed  in  his  exile,  and  repairing  the  rest,  with 
d;at  also  of  his  brother,  out  of  which  they  were 
driven  in  the  last  attack  of  Clodius  :  by  the  hints 
whidi  he  gives  of  them,  they  all  seem  to  have  been 
very  magodficent,  and'  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  best  architecti^Clodius  gave  no  farther  inter- 
raption  to  them,  being  forced  to  quit  the  pursuit 
of  Qoero  in  order  to  watdi  the  motions  of  a  more 
dangeroui  enemy,  Milo.  Cicero,  however,  was 
BH  wUbOllt  a  share  of  uneasiness  within  his  own 
walls:  his  brother's  wife  and  his  own  neither 
sgreed  well  with  each  other  nor  their  own  husbands, 
tibnntns'a  was  displeased  at  her  husband's  staying 
so  long  abroad,  and  Cicero's  not  disposed  to  make 
hers  the  happier  for  staying  at  home.  His  nephew 
also,  young  Quintus,  a  perverse  youth,  spoiled  by 
a  Bc^icr'a  indulgence,  added  somewhat  to  his 
trouble ;  for  he  was  now  charged  with  die  care  of 
his  education  in  the  father's  absence,  and  had  him 
taught  under  his  own  eye  by  Tyrannio,  a  Greek 
master,  who,  with  several  other  learned  men  of 
that  oountry,  was  entertained  in  his  house'. 

King  Pt4^my*s  affair  was  no  more  talked  of ; 
/ompey  had  odier  business  upon  his  hands,  and 
was  io  ruffled  by  the  tribune  Cato  and  the  consul 
MaroeOinns,  that  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  it 
for  himself ,  and  wished  to  serve  Lentulos  in  it 
Hie  senate  had  passed  a  vote  against  restoring  him 
at  an,  but  one  of  the  tribunes  inhibited  them  from 
proceeding  to  a  decree,  and  a  former  decree  was 
aetoaQy  mbsisting  in  favour  of  Lentulus.  Cicero, 
therefore,  after  a  consultation  with  Pompey,  sent 
him  their  joint  and  last  advice :  '*  that  by  his  com- 
■taad  of  a  province  so  near  to  Egypt,  as  he  was 
^e  best  judge  of  what  he  was  able  to  do,  so  if  he 
found  himself  master  of  Ae  thing  and  was  assured 

Vaa»  actum  iri.  non  est  actum.    In  hac  causa  mihi  aqua 
L— Ad  Quint.  U.  8. 
DeaortraTnllU    ■peirono§cnmCra»ipcdeconfoo!»e. 


i  mlhi  dafiUa  el  de  Cranipede  gratnlaria— Speroque 
^  «Vto  hane  couJaDctiooem  nobis  voluptati  fore^— Epist. 
V^B.i7. 

▼itticimi  Craidpee  prsripit— Ad  Att  Ir.  5. 

<  Prid.  Id.  luee  tcripai  ante  iucem.  Eo  die  apud  Pompo- 
BteB  In  «jitt  nuptiii  eram  ccnatnnu.— Ad  Quint.  li.  3. 

'  Domas  ntriuiqiie  nostrum  cdificatur  strenue.  [Ibid. 
4.]  l^m^Uum  redflmpt4Miem  cohortatus  sum.  Fidem 
■MiseMkat,  SB  Telle  nobis  placers.  Domns  erit  egregia. 
~aid.C 

QafaitBf  tons,  poer  optimns,  emditur  egregle.  Hoc 
Mfte  aainttdverto.  quod  Tynumio  dooet  apud  me. 


A.  D.  vm.  Id.  Apr.  sponsalla  Craaslpedi  pr«bnl.  Huie 
«w»^*»  POST  optimns.  Quintus  tuus,  quod  perleviter 
nsiBieuiu  foerat,  defuit. — Multum  is  mecimi  sennonexn 
k^o*  «t  pcrhumanum  de  discordiis  mulierum  nostra^ 
>^^-I\iaip(nia  antem  eCiam  de  te  qoeeta  est.— Ibid. «. 


of  success,  he  might  leave  the  king  at  Ptolemais, 
or  some  other  neighbouring  city,  and  proceed 
without  him  to  Alexandria,  where,  if  by  the 
influence  of  his  fleet  and  troops  he  could  appease 
the  public  dissentions,  and  persuade  the  inhabitants 
to  receive  their  king  peaceably,  he  might  then  carry 
him  home,  and  so  restore  him  according  to  the 
first  decree ;  yet  without  a  multitude,  as  our  re- 
ligious men  (says  he)  tell  us,  the  sibyl  has  enjoined ; 
that  it  was  the  opinion,  however,  of  them  both, 
that  people  would  judge  of  the  fact  by  the  event. 
If  he  was  certain,  therefore,  of  carrying  his  point, 
he  should  not  defer  it;  if  doubtful,  should  not 
undertake  it :  for  as  the  world  would  applaud  him 
if  he  effected  it  with  ease,  so  a  miscarriage  might 
be  fatal  on  account  of  the  late  vote  of  the  senate, 
and  the  scruple  about  religion  v/'  But  Lentulus, 
wisely  judging  the  affair  too  hazardous  for  one  of 
his  dignity  and  fortunes,  left  it  to  a  man  of  more 
desperate  character,  Gabinius,  who  mined  himself 
soon  after  by  embarking  in  it. 

The  tribune  Cato^  who  was  perpetually  inveighing 
against  keeping  glaidiaton,  like  so  man  v  standing 
armies  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  had  lately 
bought  a  band  of  them,  but  finding  himself  unable 
to  maintain  them  was  contriving  to  part  with  them 
again  without  noise  or  scandal.  Milo  got  notice 
of  it,  and  privately  employed  a  person,  not  one  of 
his  own  friends,  to  buy  them  ;  and  when  they  were 
purchased,  Racilius,  another  tribune,  taking  the 
matter  upon  himself,  and  pretending  that  they 
were  bought  for  him,  published  a  proclamation 
that  Cato's  family  of  gladiators  was  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  which  gave  no  small  difersion  to  the 
city"*. 

Milo's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May, 
Cicero  took  the  benefit  of  a  short  vacation  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  country  and  visit  bis  estates 
and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  He  spent 
five  days  at  Arpinum,  whence  he  proceeded  to  his 
other  houses  at  Pompeii  and  Cume  ;  and  stopped 
a  while,  on  his  return,  at  Antium,  where  he  had 
lately  rebuilt  his  house,  and  was  now  disposing  and 
ordering  his  library  by  the  direction  of  Tyrannio, 
the  remains  of  which,  he  says,  were  more  consider- 
able than  he  expected  from  the  late  ruin.  Atticus 
lent  him  two  of  his  librarians  to  assist  his  own  in 
taking  catalogues,  and  placing  the  books  in  order ; 
which  he  calls  the  infusion  of  a  soul  into  the  body 

r  Te  perspioere  posse,  qui  Cilioiam  Cyprumqne  teneas, 
quid  efficere  et  quid  consequi  poesis,  et,  si  res  facultakem 
babitura  videatur,  ut  Alexandriam  atque  .£gyptum  tenere 
possls,  case  et  tnc  et  nostri  imperii  dignitatis,  Ptolemaide, 
aut  aliquo  propinquo  loco  rege  coUocato,  te  cum  claase. 
atque  exeroitu  proficisci  Alexandriam :  ut  cum  earn  pace, 
pranidiisque  flrmaris,  Ptolemanis  redeat  in  r«>ffnum :  ita 
fore,  ut  per  te  restituatur,  quemadmodum  senatus  initio 
oensuit;  et  sine  muititudine  reducatur,  quemadmodum 
homines  religiod  sibylle  placere  dixerunt.  Bed  heo  sen- 
tentia  sic  et  illi  et  nobis  probabatur,  ut  ex  eventu  homines 
de  tuo  oonsilio  existimaturos  videremus— Nos  quidem  hoc 
sentimus;  si  exploratum  tibi  sit.  posse  te  regni  ilUus 
potiri ;  non  esse  cunctandum :  si  dulilum,  non  esse  oonan- 
dum,  Ac— Ep.  Fam.  L  7. 

k  nie  vindex  gladiatorum  etbestiariomm  emerat— bes- 
tiarios— Hos  alere  non  poterat.  Itaque  rix  tenebat.  Bensit 
Milo,  dedit  cuidam  non  familiari  n^fotium.  qui  sine  suspi- 
cione  emeret  earn  familiam  a  Catone:  que  simulatque 
abducta  est,  Racilius  rem  patefeoit,  eosque  homines  sibi 
emptos  ease  dixit— et  tabulam  prosoripsit,  se  familiam 
Catonianara  venditurum.  In  eam  tabulam  magni  risus 
consequebantur.'Ad  Quint.  iL  6. 
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of  his  house*.  Daring  thii  tour,  his  old  enemy 
Gabinios,  the  proconral  of  Syria,  having  gained 
some  advantage  Id  Judea  against  Aristobolas,  who 
had  been  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  raising  troables  in  the  country,  sent 
pablic  letters  to  the  senate  to  give  an  account  of 
his  victory,  and  to  beg  the  decree  of  a  thanksgiving 
for  it  His  friends  took  the  opportunity  of  moving 
the  affair  in  Cicero's  absence,  irom  whose  authority 
they  apprehended  some  obstruction ;  but  the  senate, 
in  a  full  house,  slighted  his  letters  and  rejected  his 
suit :  an  affront  which  hifu  never  been  offered 
before  to  any  proconsul,  ^^icero  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  it,  calls  the  resolution  divine,  and  was 
doubly  pleased  for  its  being  the  free  and  genuine 
judgment  of  the  senate,  without  any  struggle  or 
influence  on  his  part ;  and  reproaching  Gabinius 
with  it  afterwards,  says  that  by  this  act  the  senate 
had  declared  that  they  could  not  believe  that  he, 
whom  they  had  always  known  to  be  a  traitor  at 
home,  could  ever  do  anything  abroad  that  was  nae- 
fril  to  the  republic''. 

Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened 
about  Uiis  time  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Rome: 
horrible  noises  under  ground,  with  clashing  of 
arms ;  and  on  the  Alban  hill  a  little  shrine  of  Juno, 
which  stood  on  a  table  facing  the  east,  turned  sud- 
denly  of  itself  towards  the  north.  These  terrors 
alarmed  the  dty,  and  the  senate  consulted  the 
haruspioes,  who  were  the  public  diviners  or  prophets 
of  the  state,  skilled  in  all  the  Tuscan  discipline  of 
interpreting  portentous  events,  who  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answer  in  writing, — ^that  supplications  must 
be  made  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  the 
other  gods ;  that  the  solemn  shows  and  plays  had 
been  negligently  exhibited  and  polluted;  sacred 
and  religious  places  made  profane;  ambassadors 
killed,  contrary  to  right  and  law ;  frdth  and  oaths 
disregarded;  ancient  and  hidden  sacrifices  care- 
lessly performed  and  profaned; — that  the  gods 
gave  this  warning,  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dissen- 
tion  of  the  better  sort,  dangers  and  destruction 
should  fall  upon  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
dty,  by  which  means  the  provinces  would  fall 
under  the  power  of  a  single  person,  their  armies 
be  beaten,  great  loss  ensue,  and  honours  be  heaped 
on  the  unworthy  and  disgraced  ^ 

One  may  observe  from  this  answer,  that  the 
diviners  were  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  apply  the  influence  of  religion  to 
the  cure  of  their  civil  disorders :  each  party  inter- 

I  Offendes  dMlgnationem  Tyrannionli  mirifloara  In 
llbrorom  meorum  bibliotbeos ;  quorum  reliqui*  multo 
melioree  sunt,  quam  putaram.  Etiam  vellcm  mihi  mittas 
de  tuU  librarioliB  duos  aliquos,  quibus  Tyrannio  utatnr 
giutinatoiibuB,  et  ad  cetera  administris.— Ad  Att.  iv.  4. 

Postfla  vero  quam  Tyrannio  mihi  llbros  disposuit,  mens 
addita  videtur  meis  cdibua:  quaquidem  in  re,  mlrifioa 
opera  Dionjrsii  et  Menophili  tui  fuit— Ibid.t). 

^  Id.  Maiia  Beoatnt  frequensdivinusfuit  in  nipplioatione 
Ckibinio  deneganda.  A^Jurat  Prooilius  hoc  nemini  aooi- 
disee.  Forls  valde  plauditur.  Mihi  cum  sua  sponte 
Jueundum,  cum  Jucundios,  quod  me  abeente,  est  eolm 
ff^X(icpii4f  Judicium,  sine  oppugnatione,  sine  gratia  nostra. 
~AdQuint.ii.8;iT.A. 

Hoc  statuit  aeoatUB,  cum  fkwiuens  suppUcationem  Oabi- 
nio  denegavit— A  proditore,  atque  eo,  quem  praesentem 
hostem  reipublic*  oognoasei,  bene  rempublioam  geri  non 
potuisaew— De  Prov.  Consul.  H. 

I  Vid.  Argum.  Manutii  in  Orat  de  Hamq>.  Raspons.— 
Dlo,  L  xxxix.  p.  100. 


preted  it  according  to  their  own  views.  CI 
took  a  handle  fh>m  it  of  venting  his  spleen  a 
against  Cicero ;  and  calling  the  people  togeth< 
that  purpose,  attempted  to  persuade  them  tha 
divine  admonition  was  designed  particularly  ai 
him  ;  and  that  the  article  of  the  sacred  and 
gious  places  referred  to  the  case  of  his  house,  yi 
after  a  solemn  consecration  to  religion,  was 
dered  again  profane ;  charging  all  ^e  disple 
of  the  gods  to  Cicero's  account,  who  affecte 
thing  less  than  a  tyranny,  and  the  t^pressi 
their  liberties*. 

Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodius  the  next  d 
the  senate,  where,  after  a  short  and  general  i 
tive  upon  his  profligate  life,  "  he  leaves  hii 
says,  a  devoted  victim  to  MUo,  who  seemed 
given  to  them  by  heaven  for  the  extinction  of 
a  plague,  as  Sdpio  was  for  the  destruction  of 
thage.  He  declares  the  prodigy  to  be  one  c 
most  extraordinary  which  had  ever  been  rep 
to  the  senate ;  but  laughs  at  the  abanrdit  j  o 

E lying  any  part  of  it  to  him,  since  his  hoa 
e  proves  at  large,  was  more  solemnly  d 
from  any  service  or  relation  to  religion  thai 
other  house  in  Rome,  by  the  judgment  o 
priests,  the  senate,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  di 
Then  running  through  the  several  artides  c 
answer,  he  ^ows  them  "  all  to  tally  so  a 
with  the  notorious  acts  and  impieties  of  Clo< 
life,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to 
thing  else.  That  as  to  tiie  sports,  said  to  be 
ligently  performed  and  polluted,  it  clearly  dei 
the  pollution  of  the  Megalensian  play,  the 
venerable  and  religious  (^  all  other  shows,  i 
Clodius  himself,  as  sdile,  exhibited  in  honoi 
the  Mother  of  the  gods ;  where,  when  the  n 
trates  and  dtisens  were  seated  to  partake  o 
divernons,  and  the  usual  proclamation  was  i 
to  command  all  slaves  to  retire,  a  vast  bo< 
them,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  dty  b 
order  of  Clodius,  forced  thdr  way  upon  the  9 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  assembly ;  where  i 
mischief  and  bloodshed  would  have  ensued,  i 
consul  Marcellinus,  by  his  firmness  and  pret 
of  mind,  had  not  quieted  the  tumult  Ai 
another  representation  of  the  same  plays,  the  si 
encouraged  again  by  Clodius,  were  so  auda 
and  successful  in  a  second  irruption,  that 
drove  the  whole  company  out  of  the  theatre 
possessed  it  entirely  to  themadves*^.  That  i 
the  profanation  of  sacred  and  religious  plao 
could  not  be  interpreted  of  anything  so  aptly 
what  Clodius  and  his  friends  had  done ;  for 
in  the  house  of  Q.  Seius,  which  he  had  bo 
after  murdering  the  owner,  there  was  a  chapd 
altars,  which  he  had  lately  demolished.  Th^ 
Piso  had  destroyed  a  celebrated  chapel  of  D 
where  all  that  neighbourhood,  and  some  en 
the  senate,  used  annually  to  perform  their  fa 
sacrifices.  That  Serranus  also  had  thrown  d 
burnt,  and  profaned  several  consecrated  cha 
and  raised  other  buildings  upon  them  p.  Thi 
to  ambassadors  killed  contrary  to  law  and  r 
though  it  was  commonly  interpreted  of  those  i 
Alexandria,  yet  other  ambassadors  had  been  i 
dered,  whose  death  was  no  less  offensive  to 
gods :  as  Tbeodosius,  killed  with  the  privity 
permission  of  Clodius  ;  and  Plator,  by  the  ord< 


»  Dio.  1.  xxxix.  p.  100. 
o  Ibid.  10, 11,  IS,  13. 


B  De  Hanup.  Reepona 
P  lUd.  14,  Ifi. 
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Piso4.  As  to  the  TioUtion  of  £uth  and  oaths,  that 
it  related  evidratly  to  those  judges  who  had  ab- 
totred  Clodiiis,  as  beiof  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble and  flagrant  petjuries  whidi  Rome  had  erer 
known:  tlttt  the  answer  itself  suggested  this 
tntirpretation,  when  it  subjoined,  that  ancient  and 
oecnlt  aacrifices  were  polluted ;  which  could  refer 
to  nothing  so  properly  as  to  the  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  whidi  were  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
oeeult  of  any  in  the  city ;  celebrated  with  incre- 
dOrie  secrecy  to  that  goddess,  whose  name  it  was 
Bot  lawful  for  men  to  know,  and  with  ceremonies 
vhich  no  man  erer  pried  into  but  Clodius^  Then, 
IS  to  the  warning  given  by  the  gods,  of  dangers 
hiKly  to  ensue  from  the  dissentions  of  the  princi- 
pal citisens ;  that  there  was  no  man  so  particularly 
ictiTe  in  promoting  those  dissentions  as  Clodius, 
who  was  perpetually  inflaming  one  side  or  the 
other ; — ^now  pursuing  popular,  now  aristocratical 
■leaBures ;  at  one  time  a  favourite  of  the  triumTi- 
rate,  at  another  of  the  senate ;  whose  credit  was 
wholly  supported  by  their  quarrels  and  animosities.*' 
He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion,  '*  to 
beware  of  falling  into  those  miseries  of  which  the 
gods  so  eridently  forewarned  them ;  and  to  take 
care  especially  that  the  form  of  the  republic  was 
not  altered,  since  all  civil  contests  between  great 
sad  powerful  citizens  must  necessarily  end  either 
in  a  umrersal  destruction,  or  a  tyranny  of  the  con- 
queror :  that  the  state  was  now  in  so  tottering  a 
eon^tion,  that  nothing  could  preserve  it  but  their 
ooneord :  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  better 
while  Qodins  remained  unpunished ;  and  but  one 
degree  left  of  being  worse,  by  being  wholly  ruined 
sad  oialaved :  for  the  prevention  of  which  the 
gods  had  given  them  this  remarkable  admonition ; 
for  they  were  not  to  believe,  what  was  sometimes 
fC{in»ented  on  the  stage,  that  any  god  ever  de- 
Bcoided  from  heaven  to  converse  familiarly  with 
men,  but  that  these  extraordinary  sounds  and  agi- 
tations of  the  world,  the  air,  the  elements,  were 
tkt  only  voice  and  speech  which  heaven  made  use 
of:  that  these  admonished  them  of  their  danger, 
sod  pointed  out  the  remedy ;  and  that  the  gods,  by 
hudmatii^  so  freely  the  way  of  their  safety,  had 
Aomn  bow  easy  it  would  be  to  pacify  them  by 
padffiag  only  their  own  animosities  and  discords 
SBoag  themsetvea." 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  before  the 
ttsM  of  choosing  new  consuls,  which  was  commonly 
ia  Ayust.  the  senate  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
pRmSHces  which  were  to  l^  assigned  to  them  at  the 
expiration  of  dieir  office.  The  consular  provinces, 
aboot  which  the  debate  singly  turned,  were  the  two 
Gsols  which  Csesar  now  hdd,  Macedonia  which 
Pba,  asd  Syria  wfaieh  (labinius,  possessed.  All 
vho  spoke  before  Cicero,  excepting  Serviliua,  were 
&r  taking  one  or  both  the  Gads  from  Cssar, 
mhiek  was  what  the  senate  generally  desired ;  but 
*hea  it  came  to  Cicero's  tum,*^  gladly  laid  hold 
stt  the  occasion  to  revenge  himself  on  Piso  and 
GaboDaa,  and  exerted  all  his  authority  to  get  them 
wraflrd,  with  some  marks  of  disgrace,  and  their 
COvctjpBCQts  assigned  to  the  succeeding  consnis : 
ha^i  for  Caesar,  his  opinion  was,  that  bis  com- 
md  rikoiihi  be  continued  to  him  till  he  had 
the  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  with 
and  settled  the  conquered  countries. 
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This  gave  no  small  offence ;  and  the  consul  Phi- 
lippus  could  not  forbear  interrupting  and  remind- 
ing him,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  be  angry  with 
Cesar  than  with  Gabiniua  himself}  since  Csesar  was 
the-  author  and  raiser  of  all  that  storm  which  had 
oppressed  him.  But  Cicero  replied,  that,  in  this 
vote,  he  was  not  pursuing  his  private  resentment, 
but  the  public  rood>  which  had  reconciled  hxm  to 
Csesar ;  and  tCiat  be  could  not  be  an  enemy  to  one 
who  was  deserving  so  well  of  hts  country ;  that  a 
year  or  two  more  woold  complete  his  conquests, 
and  reduce  all  Gaul  to  a  state  of  peaceful  subjec- 
tion :  that  the  cause  was  widely  different  between 
Csesar  and  the  other  two ;  that  Caesar's  adminis- 
tration was  beneficial,  prosperous,  glorious  to  the 
republic;  theirs  scandalous,  ignominious,  hurtful 
to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  ene- 
mies. In  short,  he  managed  the  debate  so,  that 
the  senate  came  fully  into  his  sentiments,  and  de- 
creed the  revocation  of  Piso  and  Gabinius*. 

He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  two 
considerable  causes  at  the  bar  ;  the  one  in  defence 
of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the  other  of  M.  Caelius.  Bal- 
bus  was  a  native  of  Gades,  in  Spain,  of  a  splendid 
family  in  that  city,  who,  for  his  fidelity  and  ser- 
vices to  the  Roman  generals  in  that  province,  and 
especially  in  the  Sertorian  war,  had  the  freedom  of 
Rome  conferred  upon  him  by  Pompey,  in  virtue  of 
a  law  which  authorised  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many 
as  he  thought  proper.  But  Pompey*8  act  was  now 
called  in  question  as  originally  null  and  invalid,  on 
a  pretence  that  the  city  of  Gades  was  not  within 
the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  relation  to  Rome 
which  rendered  its  citizens  capable  of  that  pri- 
vilege. Pompey  and  Crassus  were  his  advocates, 
and,  at  their  desire,  Cicero  also,  who  had  the  third 
place  or  post  of  honour  assigned  to  him,  to  give 
the  finishing  hand  to  the  caused  The  prosecution 
was  projected  not  so  much  out  of  enmity  to  Balbus 
as  to  his  patrons,  Pompey  and  Qieaau  fay  whose 
favour  he  had  ao}Ulieil  ^feat  wealth  and  power ; 
being  at  this  time  general  of  the  artillery  to  Csesar, 
and  the  principal  manager  or  steward  of  all  his 
affiaira.  The  judges  gave  sentence  for  him,  and 
confirmed  his  right  to  the  dty  ;  from  which  foun- 
dation he  was  raised  afterwards  by  Augustus  to 
the  ctmanlatfi  itself.  His  nephew  also,  young 
Balbus,  i\'ho  was  made  free  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Garamantes  ;  and,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  they  were  the  only  instances  of  foreigners  and 

•  Itaqoe  ego  idem,  qui  nuno  oonsulibus  ils,  qui  deslgnati 
enmt,  Syriam,  Bfaoedoniamque  deoerno^-Quod  si  easeot 
illi  optimi  viri,  tamen  ego  mea  sententia  C.  Csaari  non- 
dum  tucoedendum  putarem.  Qua  de  re  dloam,  Patrea 
Con«cripti^  quod  sentio,  atque  illam  interpellatio&em 
luniUariadmi  mei,  qua  paullo  ante  Interrupta  eat  oratio 
mea,  non  pertimeflHcaxn.  Negat  me  vir  optimus  inimicio- 
rem  debere  eaae  Gablnio,  quam  Cieiari ;  omnem  enim 
iUam  tempestatem,  oui  oeeserim,  Cceare  linpolsore  atque 
a4Jutore  esse  ezcitatam.  Cui  si  primum  dc  reqwndeam, 
me  oommuois  otilitatis  habere  rationem,  non  doloris  mei. — 
Hio  me  mens  in  rempublicam  animus  pristinus  ac  peromis, 
cum  C.  Cceare  reducit,  reconciliat,  reetituit  in  gratiam. 
Quod  volent  denique  homines  existiment,  nemini  ego 
possum  esse  bene  de  republioa  mexenti  non  amicus.— Vid. 
Orat.  De  Provin.  Cons.  8,  9,  &o. 

*  Quo  mibi  difficilior  est  hie  extremusperorandi  locus.— 
Bed  moB  est  gerendus,  non  modo  Coraelio,  cujus  ego  volun- 
tati  in  ejus  periculis  nuUo  modo  deesse  possum ;  sed  etiam 
Cn.  Pompeio.->Pro  Balbo,  1, 2,  &o. 
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adopted  citizens  who  had  erer  adranced  them- 
■eWes  to  either  of  thoie  honoars  in  Rome". 

Caeliui,  whom  he  next  defended,  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  equestrian  rank,  of  great  parts  anr 
accomplishments,  trained  under  the  discipline  o1 
Cicero  himself ;  to  whose  care  he  was  committi 
bj  his  father  upon  his  first  introduction  into  the 
forum.  Before  he  was  of  age  to  hold  any  magis- 
tracy, he  had  distinguished  himself  by  two  public 
impeachments ;  the  one  of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's 
colleague  in  the  consubhip,  for  eonspiring  against 
the  state ;  the  other  of  L.  Atratinus,  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  Atratinus'  son  was  now  rereng- 
ing  his  father's  quarrel,  and  accused  CkUus  of 
public  riolence,  for  being  concerned  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian 
embassy,  and  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the 
sister  of  Clodius  :  he  had  been  this  lady's  gallant^ 
whose  resentment  for  her  favours,  slighted  by  him, 
was  the  real  source  of  all  his  trouble.  In  this 
speech,  Cicero  treats  the  character  and  gallantries 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Cflelius,  and  the 
gaieties  and  licentiousness  of  youth,  with  such  a 
Tivadty  of  wit  and  humour,  thiat  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  which  he  has  left  to  us. 
Caelius,  who  was  truly  a  libertine,  lived  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of  Clo- 
dius ;  and  among  the  other  proofs  of  his  extrava- 
gance,  it  was  objected,  that  a  young  man  in  no 
public  employment  should  take  a  separate  house 
from  his  nther,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  To  which  Cicero  replied,  that 
Clodius,  he  perceived,  had  a  mind  to  sell  his 
house,  by  setting  the  value  of  it  so  high ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  was  but  a  little  paltry  dwelling,  of 
small  rent,  scarce  above  eighty  pounds  per  annum  '. 
CkUus  was  acquitted;  and  ever  after  professed 
the  highest  regard  for  Cicero,  with  whom  be  held 
a  correspondence  of  letters,  which  will  give  us 
occasion  to  speak  more  of  him  in  the  sequel  of  the 
^iristory. 

Cicero  seems  to  have  composed  a  little  poem 
a7>out  this  time,  in  compliment  to  Caesar ;  and . 
excuses  bis  not  sending  it  to  Atticus,  "because 
Caesar  pressed  to  have  it,  and  he  had  reserved  no 
copy ;  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  (he  says,)  he 
ij  found  it  very  difficult  to  digest  the  meanness  of 
J  recanting  his  old  principles.  But  adieu  (says  he) 
to  all  right,  true,  honest  counsels  :  it  is  incredible 
what  perfidy  there  is  in  those  who  want  to  be 
leaders,  and  who  really  would  be  so,  if  there  was 
any  faith  in  them.  I  felt  what  they  were,  to  my 
cost,  when  I  was  drawn  in,  deserted,  and  betrayed 
by  them :  I  resolved  still  to  act  on  with  them  in 
all  things,  but  found  them  the  same  as  before: 
till,  by  your  advice,  I  came  at  last  to  a  better 
mind.  You  will  tell  me,  that  you  advised  me 
indeed  to  act,  but  not  to  write ;  'tis  true ;  but  I 
was  willing  to  put  myself  under  a  necessity  of 

•  Fuit  et  Balbus  Ck)rnelliiB  major  oonsol— Primus  exter- 
norum,  atque  etiam  in  ooeano  genitorum  u«u  illo  honore. 
—PI in.  Hist.  Nat.  rii.  43. 

Oarama  caput  Garamantum :  omnia  armis  Romania 
•uperata,  et  a  Comelio  Balbo  triumphata,  uno  omnium 
extemo  curru  et  Quiritium  jure  donato :  quippe  Oadibus 
nato  oivitaa  Romana  cum  Balbo  miyjore  patruo  data  est 
—Ibid.  V.  5. 

'  Sumptus  onlns  generis  o^jectus  est*  habitationis : 
triginta  milUbus  dixistis  eum  habitare.  Nunc  demum 
intelligo  P.  Clodii  insulam  esse  venalem,  oujus  hie  in  sNli- 
onlis  habitet,  decern,  ut  opinor,  miilibus.~Pro  C«Uo,  7. 


adhering  to  my  new  alliance,  and  preclude  th* 
sibility  of  returning  to  those  who,  instead  of  p 
me,  as  they  ought,  nevv^^BMC  envying  roe. 
since  those  who  have  jg^power  wiU  not  lov 

y  business  istO'kcqmre  the  love  of  thoi 

ve :  you  will  say,  I  wish  that  yon  had  d 
ago ;  I  know  you  wished  it ;  and  I  was  i 
ass  for  not  minding  yool." 

In  this  year  also,  Cicero  wrote  that  celd 
letter  to  Lncceius,  in  which  be  presses  b 
attempt  the  history  of  his  transactions.  Lu 
was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  abiliUe 
had  just  finished  the  history  of  the  Itali 
Marian  civil  wars;  vrith  intent  to  carry  it 
through  his  own  times,  and,  in  the  genera] 
tion,  to  include,  as  he  had  promised,  a  pan 
account  of  Cicero's  acts:  out  Cicero,  wh 
pleased  vrith  his  style  and  manner  of  w 
labours  to  engage  him,  in  this  letter,  to  poi 
the  design  of  his  continued  history,  and 
directly  on  that  separate  period,  *'  from  the 
ning  of  his  consulship  to  his  restoration  ;  co 
bending  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  his  own  < 
He  obMTves,  **  that  this  short  interval  was  • 
guished  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents 
unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  as  furnished  tbi 
piest  materials  both  to  the  skill  of  the  wriu 
the  entertainment  of  the  reader:  that  wb 
author's  attention  was  confined  to  a  singl 
select  subject,  he  was  more  capable  of  adorn 
and  displaying  his  talents,  than  in  the  wid 
diffusive  field  of  general  history.  But  if  1 
not  think  the  facts  themselves  vrorth  the  pi 
adorning,  that  he  would  yet  allow  so  ma 
friendship,  to  affection,  and  even  to  that  i 
which  he  had  so  laudably  disclaimed  in  hu 
faces,  as  not  to  confine  himself  scrupulously 
strict  laws  of  history  and  the  rales  of  truth, 
if  he  would  undertake  it,  he  would  supply 
with  some  rough  memoirs,  or  commentarie 
the  foundation  of  his  work  ;  if  not,  that  he  h 
should  be  forced  to  do  what  many  had  done  1 
him,  write  his  own  life — a  task  liable  to 
exceptions  and  difficulties :  where  a  man 
necessarily  be  restrained  by  modesty  on  th 
hand,  or  partiality  on  the  other ;  either  from 
ing  or  praising  himself  so  much  as  he  deser 
&c.« 

This  letter  is  constantly  alleged  as  a  pre 
Cicero's  vanity,  and  excessive  love  of  praise 
we  must  consider  it  as  written,  not  by  a  ph 


7  Urgebar  ab  eo,  ad  quem  misi.  et  nan  habebam 
plar.  Quid  ?  etiam,  {dudum  drcumrodo,  quod  devor 
est)  subturpicula  mibi  videbator  waXivifdia ;  sed  i 
recta,  vera,  honesta  ooasilia.  Non  est  credibile.  q 
perfidia  in  istis  principibus,  ut  rolunt  esK,  et  ut  e« 
quicquam  haberent  fidei.  Senseram,  noram,  ind 
relictus,  prc^ectusab  iis :  tamen  hoc  erat  in  animo.  i 
iis  in  republica  oonsentirem.  lidem  enuni,  qui  fi 
Vix  aliquando  te  auctore  resipivt  Dices,  ea  te  moi 
que  faoerem.  non  etiam  ut  scribarm.  ^;o  meh 
mihi  necessitatan  volui  imponere  hujus  novc  coi 
tionls,  ne  qua  mihi  lioeret  labi  ad  illos,  qui  etiam  tui 
misereri  mei  debent,  non  desinunt  invidere.  Sed 
modici  fuimus  ^mBdati,  ut  scripsi— 8ed  qnonia 
nihil  possunt,  ii  me  amare  nolunt,  demus  openun, 
iis,  qui  poesunt,  diligamur.  Dices,  vellem  jampi 
Scio  te  roluisse,  et  me  asinum  germanum  fnisse.— A 
lv.fi. 

Bcribis  poema  ab  eo  nostrum  probarf .— Ad  Quint. 

s  Ep.  Fam.  IS. 
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pher,  bat  a  statesman,  consdous  of  the  greatest 
•emoes  to  his  country,  for  which  he  had  been  bar- 
baroosly  treated  ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  more 
ofier  to  have  them  represented  in  an  adTantageous 
fi^t,  and  impatient  to  taste  some  part  of  that  glory 
when  liTing,  which  he  was  sure  to  reap  from  them 
whm  dead :  and  as  to  the  passage  which  gives  the 
offeoce,  where  he  presses  Us  friend  to  exceed  even 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  his  praises,  it  is  urged  only, 
wt  tee,  conditionally,  and  upon  an  absurd  or  im- 
{Httbable  supposition,  that  Lucceius  did  not  think 
the  acts  themselves  really  laudable,  or  worth 
pnisng :  but  whatever  exceptions  there  may  be  to 
the  BioSrality,  there  can  be  none  to  the  elegance  and 
composition  of  the  letter,  which  is  filled  with  a 
wiety  of  beautiful  sentiments,  illustrated  by  ex- 
ampks  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  history ; 
90  that  it  is  justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces 
of  the  epistolary  kind  which  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity.  Cicero  had  employed  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  upon  it,  and  was  pleased  with  his 
sueoeas  in  it :  for  he  mentions  it  to  Atticus  with  no 
»aall  satis£u:tion,  and  wished  him  to  get  a  copy  of 
it  from  their  friend  Lucceius.  The  effect  of  it  was, 
that  Looceius  undertook  what  Cicero  desired,  and 
probably  made  some  progress  in  it,  since  Cicero 
sent  him  the  memoirs  which  he  promised ;  and 
Locccins  lived  many  years  after  m  an  uninter- 
rupted friendship  with  him,  though  neither  this 
nor  any  other  of  his  writings  had  the  fortune  to  be 
prtsciied  to  succeeding  ages*. 

AH  people's  eyes  and  inclinations  began  now  to 
turn  towards  CKsar,  who  by  the  eclat  of  his  victo- 
ries seemed  to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself, 
and  by  iua  address  and  generosity  gained  ground 
upon  him  daily  in  authority  and  influence  in  public 
afiors.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Luca,  whither  a 
viat  ooQoourse  of  all  ranks  resorted  to  him  from 
Rome.  Here  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  again 
■lade  friends  by  him ;  and  a  project  formed  that 
^uej  diould  jointly  seixe  the  consulship  for  the 
next  year,  thOSfKlhey  had  not  declared  themselves 
candidates  within  the  usual  time.  L.  Domitius 
Abenobarbus,  a  professed  enemy,  was  one  of  the 
coBBpeiitors ;  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  success, 
could  not  forbear  bragging,  that  he  would  effect, 
whcB  eonsol,  what  he  could  not  do  when  praetor, 
Radnd  C««ar'8  acts,  and  recal  him  from  his 
govenunent^;  which  made  them  resolve  at  all 
hsxards  to  defeat  him.  What  greatly  favoured 
thor  design  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  tribune  C. 
Cato,  who,  to  revenge  himself  on  Marcellinus,  for 
uBt  s«fmng  him  to  bold  any  assemblies  of  the 
paople,  for  promulgating  his  laws,  woold  not  suffer 
the  consols  to  hold  any,  for  the  choice  of  the 
Bagi^retes'.  The  triumvirate  supported  him  in 
tUa  resolntkni  till  the  year  expired,  and  the  govem- 

Lnooeio  qnam  misi — fao  at  ab  eo  mmuiB : 

;:  eamqoe  at  adproperet  odhorterls,  et, 

m  ita  factorum  reacripdt,  agas  gratiaa.— Ad 


ftfa  artMB) 


Ubrum  noctrom  dabis.— Ibid.  11. 
nam  L.  Dranitfas  oonaulataa  oandidatas  palam 
r.  cooMilein  ae  eAectorum,  quod  prctor  nequia- 
iptanunqoe  ei  exercitua.  Cramom  Pompeium- 
^vvbici*  aiue  Locam  extractos  compulit, 
Domltii  oanaa  alierum  oonaulatam  peter6nt 

fnmfttalaa  azemit  oinneft--C.  Cato  oon- 
oi^  eomida  babert  noo  aituram,  ai   sibi  cum 
diateneat  exempU.— Ad  Quint,  it  6. 
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ment  fell  into  an  interregnum ;  when  by  faction 
and  violence,  and  the  terror  of  troops,  poured  into 
the  city,  they  extorted  the  consulship  out  of  the 
hands  of  Domitius,  and  secured  it  to  themselves  <*. 
This  made  ^Pmnpey  generally  odious,  who,  in  all 
this  height  of  greatness,  could  not  defend  himself 
from  the  perpetual  railleries  and  insults  of  his 
adversaries,  which  yet  he  bore  with  singular  temper 
and  patience.  Maieellinus  was  constantly  alarming 
the  city  with  thritanger  of  his  power ;  and,  as  he 
was  haranguing  one  day  on  that  subject,  being 
encouraged  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the  people, 
"  Cry  out,  dtizena,""  says  he,  "cry  out  while  you  may, 
for  it  will  not  be  long  in  your  power  to  do  so  with 
safety*."  Cn.  Piso  also,  a  young  nobleman,  who 
had  impeached  Manilius  Crispus,  a  man  of  praeto- 
rian rank  and  notoriously  guilty,  being  provoked 
by  Pompey *s  protection  of  him,  turned  his  attack 
against  Pompey  himself,  and  charged  him  with 
many  crimes  against  the  state ;  being  asked,  there- 
fore, by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  choose  to  impeach 
him  rather  than  the  criminal,  he  replied  briskly, 
that  if  he  would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial,  without 
raising  a  civil  war,  he  would  soon  bring  him  before 
his  judges'. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  tumults,  occa- 
sioned by  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he 
staid  to  the  beginning  of  May,  much 
out  of  humour,  and  disgusted  both 
with  the  republic  and  himself.  Atti- 
cus's  constant  adrice  to  him  was,  to 
consult  hia  aafety  and  interest,  by 
uniting  himself  with  the  men  of  power ; 
and  X^axj^'XSOLl^txii:pBt^:XBEB:SA~CQT^^ 
stantly  invitibg  hun  to  it^  by  all  possible  assurances 
orth^  affecdon :  hut  in  his  answers  to  Atticus  he 
observes,  ''Ihattheir  two  cases  were  very  different; 
thatAttious,  having  no  peculiar  character,  suffered 
no  peculiar  indignity,  nothing  but  what  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  citizens ;  whereas  his  own  condition 
was  such,  that  if  he  spoke  what  he  ought  to  do,  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman  ;  if  what  was 
useful  only  to  himself,  as  a  slave  ;  if  nothing  at  all, 
as  quite  oppressed  and  subdued  ;  that  his  uneasi- 
ness was  the  greater,  because  he  could  not  show 
it  without  being  thought  ungrateful. — Shall  I  with- 
draw myself  then  (says  he)  from  business,  and 
retire  to  the  port  of  ease  ?  That  will  not  be  allowed 
to  me.  Shall  I  follow  these  leaders  to  the  wars, 
and  after  having  refused  ta  command,  submit  to 
be  commanded  ?  I  will  do  so,  for  I  see  that  it  is 
your  advice,  and  wish  that  I  had  always  followed 
it :  or  shall  I  resume  my  post,  and  enter  again  into 
affairs  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  that,  but 
begin  to  think  Philoxenus  in  the  right,  who  chose 
to  be  carried  back  to  prison,  rather  than  commend 
the  tyrant's  verses.  This  is  what  I  am  now  medi- 
tating, to  declare  my  dislike  at  least  of  what  they 
are  doing »." 

Such  were  the  agitations  of  his  mind  at  this 

^  Quid  enim  hoc  miaerioa,  quam  eum,  qui  tot  annoa, 
qnod  habet,  deaiKnatoa  oonsol  fuerit,  oonsulem  fieri  non 
poase?  Ac— Ad  Att.  ir.  8  ;  vide  DIo,  p.  103. 

•  Acclamate,  Inquit,  Quirites,  acclamate,  dam  lioet :  Jam 
enim  vobis  impune  (acere  non  licebit. — Val.  Max.  vi.  2. 

f  Da,  ioquit,  praedea  reipublicfle  ta.  si  postulatas  fueria, 
civile  bellum  non  excitatarum ;  otiam  de  tuo  priua,  quam 
de  ManiUi  capita,  in  ccmcilium  judices  mittam.—Ibid. 

ff  Tu  qnidem,  etai  ea  natura  iroKiriK6s,  tamen  nullam 
K 
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time,  M  be  freqaentlj  signifiet  in  hii  letters :  he 
was  DOW  at  one  of  bit  vilUs  on  tbe  delightful  shore 
of  Baise,  the  chief  place  of  resort  and  pleasure  for 
the  great  and  rich ;  Poropej  came  thither  in  April, 
and  no  sooner  arriTed  than  he  sent  him  his  com- 
p^ments,  and  spent  his  whole  time  with  him  :  thej 
juid  mnch  discourse  on  poblic  affairs,  in  which 
y^Tompey  expressed  great  uneasiness,  and  owned 
^  himself  dissatisfied  with  bis  own  part  in  them  ;  but 
Cicero,  in  his  account  of  the  conversation,  inti- 
mates some  suspicion  of  his  aiafledty^.  In  the 
midst  of  this  company  and  diversion,  Cicero's 
entertainment  was  in  his  studies;  for  he  never 
resided  anywhere  without  securing  to  himself  the 
use  of  a  good  library :  here  he  bad  the  command 
of  Faustus's,  the  son  of  Sylla,  and  son-in-law  of 
Pompey,  one  of  the  beqt  collections  of  Italy, 
gathered  from  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  especially 
of  Athens,  from  which  Sylla  brought  away  many 
thousand  volumes.  He  had  nobody  in  the  house 
with  him  but  Dionysius,  a  learned  Greek  slave, 
whom  Atticus  had  made  free,  and  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  instruction  of  the  two  young 
Ciceros,  the  son  and  the  nephew :  with  this  com- 
panion he  was  devouring  books,  since  the  wretched 
state  of  the  public  had  deprived  him,  as  he  tells  us, 
of  all  other  pleasures.  "  I  had  much  rather,"  says  he 
to  Atticus,  **  be  sitting  on  your  little  bench  under 
Aristotle's  picture,  than  in  the  curule  chairs  of  oor 
great  ones;  or  taking  a  turn  with  you  in  your 
walks,  than  with  him  whom  it  most,  I  see,  be  my 
fate  to  walk  with  :  as  for  the  success  of  that  walk, 
let  fortune  look  to  it,  or  some  god,  if  there  be  any, 
who  takes  care  of  us'.**  He  mentions  in  the  same 
letter  a  current  report  at  Puteoli,  that  king 
Ptolemy  was  restored ;  and  desires  to  know  what 
account  they  had  of  it  at  Rome  :  the  report  was 
very  true,  for  Gabinius.  tempted  by  Ptolemy's  gold, 

habea  propriam  Benritutem:  oommtini  fniciis  nomine. 
Ego  vero,  qui,  ai  loquor  de  republica  quod  oportet.  insanus, 
si  quod  opus  est.  servus  existimor.  si  taceo.  opprensns  et 
CMptus :  quo  dolore  esse  debeo  ?  quo  sum  scilicet  hue  etiam 
aortore,  quod  ne  dolere  quidem  possum,  ut  non  ingratus 
videar.  Quid  si  cessare  libeat  et  in  otii  portum  confugere? 
Nequicquam.  Immo  etiam  in  bellum  et  in  oastra :  ergo 
erimus  ^aHoly  qui  rayol  esse  noluimus  ?  Sic  faciendum 
est;  tibi  enim  ipsi,  cui  utinam  semper  paruiMem,  sic 
video  plaoere.  RoliquI  est,  Iwdpreuf  lf\ax9S,  rairaif 
K6(TfAti ;  noo  mehercule  possum :  et  Pblloxeno  ignosco, 
qui  reduci  in  carcerem  maluit  Veruntamen  id  ipsum 
meoum  in  his  loob  oommentor,  at  ista  improbem. — Ad 
Att.  iv.  6. 

Tbe  story  of  Dionysius  tbe  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Phl- 
lozenus  the  poet,  is  told  by  Diodoms  Siculua.  lib.  xt.  p. 
SSI. 

k  Pompeius  in  Cnmanum  Parilibus  renit :  misttadme 
statim  qui  aalutem  nuntiaret:  ad  eom  postridie  mane 
Tadebam.— Ad  Att.  ir.  10. 

Nos  bio  cum  Pbmpeio  fuimus :  sane  aibi  displicens ;  nt 
loquebatur ;  sic  est  enim  in  hoc  homlnedicendum.— In  wm 
vero  saarissime  effUsus ;  venlt  etiaip  ad  ma  In  Cumanum 
a  sew—Ibid.  0.  f 

1  Ego  bio  paacor  bibUotbeca  Fausti.  Fortasae  ta  pnta- 
bas  bis  rebus  Puteolanis  et  Lucrinensibus.  Ne  ista  quidem 
desunt.  8ed  ntehercule  a  octcrU  oblectationibus  dceeror 
et  voluptatibus  propter  rempubUoam,  sic  Uteris  sostentor 
•t  rerrsor ;  malnque  in  Ula  toa  aedecula,  qnam  habea  sab 
fanagtne  Aristotelis,  sedere,  qoam  in  istonnn  seUaeamli, 
leoumqae  apud  te  ambulare,  quam  com  eo,  quocum  Tideo 
case  ambubuidam.  Sed  da  Ula  ambulatione  fbn  viderat, 
aut  si  qui  est,  qui  caret  deus.— Ibid.  1ft. 

Nos  hie  Toramus  literas  cum  bomlne  mirifioo,  ita  mdier- 
cole  sentio,  Dionysio.— Ibid.  11. 


and  the  plunder  of  Egypt,  and  encourage 
as  some  write,  by  Pompey  himself,  unden 
replace  him  on  the  throne  with  his  Syrian 
which  he  executed  with  a  high  hand,  a 
destruction  of  all  the  king's  enemies,  i 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  i 
direction  of  the  sibyl :  tiiis  made  a  great  i 
Rome,  and  irritated  the  people  to  such  a 
that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  their  dis] 
for  it  very  severely  at  his  return  ^ 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  tiie  fin 
his  nearer  government  of  Macedonia,  aftei 
glorious  administration  of  a  province,  wb< 
consular  senator  had  ever  returned  but  to  a  ti 
For  though,  on  the  account  of  some  trifling 
tage  in  ^e  field,  he  had  procured  himsel 
saluted  emperor  by  his  army,  yet  the  occss 
so  contemptible,  that  he  durst  not  send  an] 
upon  it  to  the  senate;  but  after  oppms 
subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and  losing  i 
part  of  his  troops  against  the  neighbourini 
rians,  who  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  coui 
ran  away  in  disguise  from  a  mutiny  of  tbe  ! 
whom  he  disbanded  at  last  vrithont  thd 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  stripped  hi 
of  their  laurel,  and  entered  the  city  obscui 
ignominiously,  without  any  other  attendan 
his  own  retinue".  On  his  first  appear 
public,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  hu  son 
Cssar,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  attack  Cicf 
complain  to  the  senate  of  his  injurious  tn 
of  him  :  but  when  he  began  to  reproach  h 
the  disgrace  of  his  exile,  the  whole  assembl 
rupted  him  by  a  loud  and  general  elf 
Among  other  things  with  which  he  up 
Cicero,  he  told  him  that  it  was  not  any  ( 
what  he  had  done,  but  the  vanity  of  what 
said,  which  had  driven  him  into  exile ;  an( 
single  verse  of  his, 

Cedant  armatogc,  conoedat  laurea  lingui 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity,  by  pr 
Pompey  to  make  him  feel,  how  much  the  f 
the  general  was  superior  to  that  of  the  ora 
put  him  in  mind  also,  that  it  was  mean  so 
nerous  to  exert  his  spleen  only  against  sue 
he  had  reason  to  contemn,  without  da 
meddle  with  those  who  had  more  power,  ao 
his  resentment  was  more  due**.  But  it  h 
~kvid.  Dio~  1.  xxxix.  p.  116,  Ac. 

1  Ex  qua  aliquot  prvtorio  imperio,  coosulsii 
nemo  rediit,  qui  incolumbt  fuerit,  qui  non  trium 
In  Pison.  16. 

Ut  ex  ea  prorinoia,  qoc  fait  ex  omnfbos  una 
triuropbalis,  nullas  dt  ad  senatum  literas  mitte 
— Nuntius  ad  senatuita  missus  est  nullas.— Ibid.  1 

Mitto  de  amisaa  maxima  parte  exercitus.— Ibi< 

Dyrrhachium  ut  renit  decedens,  obsessus  est  s 
militibus— 4^uibu8  cum  juratus  affirmassit.  t*>  <i 
rentur.  postero  die  persolutunun ;  doinuin  se 
inde  nocte  intemperta  crepidatus,  veste  scrril 
conscendit. — ^Ibid.  38. 

"  Sic  iste— Maoedonicus  imperator  in  nrbem  f 
at  nullius  negotiatoris  obscoriasimi  reditusooqoi 
desertior.— Ibid.  23. 

Cum  to— detractam  e  croentia  faacibos  lauTean 
tam  F^uilinam  al)t)ecistL— Ibid.  30. 

*  Tune  aosos  es  meam  disrcwsuifi  ilium— ms 
oontomeli*  loeo  pooere?  <ioo  quidem  temp 
Patres  Cunscripti.  fractam  immortalem  vestri  in 
ris  qui  non  admurmuratione,  sed  voce  et  damoi 
hominia— petulantiam  fregistia.— Ibid.  14. 

o  N'on  alia  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocait,  sed  rer 
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better  for  him  to  have  stifled  his  complaints,  and 

safered  Cicero  to  be  quiet ;  who,  exasperated  by 

his  impmdent  attack,  made  a  reply  to  him  upon 

the  spot  in   an   invective  speech,   the  severest 

perhaps  that  vras  ever  spoken  by  any  man,  on  the 

person,  the  parts,  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of 

naot  vhich,  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  subsists, 

must  deHver  down  a  most  detestable  character  of 

him  to  all  posterity.     As  to  the  verse  with  which 

he  was  urged,  he  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  Piso's 

application  of  it,  and  tells  him,  ^  that  he  had  con- 

tmed  a  very  extraordinary  punishment  for  poor 

poets,  if  they  were  to  be  banished  for  every  bad 

line:  that  he  was  a  critic  of  a  new  kind,  not  an 

Aiistarchas,  but  a  grammatical  Phalaris;  who, 

instead  of  expunging  the  verse,  was  for  destroying 

the  aothor :  that  the  verse  itself  could  not  imply 

'{  anj  afOront  to  any  man  whatsoever ;  that  he  was 

in  ass,  and  did  not  know  his  letters,  to  imagine, 

that  by  the  gown  he  meant  his  own  gown,  or  by 

inns,  the  arms  of  any  particular  general ;  and  not 

I  to  see,  that  he  was  speaking  only  in  the  poetical 

styie ;  and  as  the  one  was  the  emblem  of  peace, 

the  other  of  war,  that  he  could  mean  nothing  else, 

than  that  the  tumults  and  dangers  with  which  the 

dtj  bad  been  threatened,  must  now  give  way  to 

peace  and  tranquillity :  that  he  might  have  stuck  a 

liok  indeed  in  explaining  the  latter  part  of  the 

Terse,  if  Piso  himself  had  not  helped  him  out; 

«ba«  by  trampling  his  own  laurel  under  foot  at 

the  gates  of  Rome,  had  declared  how  much  he 

thoogbt  it  inferior  to  every  other  kind  of  honour 

that  as  for  Pompey,  it  was  silly  to  think,  that 

sftw  the  volumes  which  he  had  written  in  his 
praoe,  one  silly  Terse  should  make  him  at  last  his 
csnay :  but  that,  in  truth,  he  never  was  his  enemy; 
•od  if,  on  a  oertadn  occasion,  he  had  shown  any 
oUneas  towards  him,  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
perfidy  and  maHoe  of  such  as  Piso,  who  were  con- 
tnoally  infusing  jealousies  and  suspicions  into  him, 
tiil  they  had  removed  from  his  confidence  all  who 
kwrf  other  him  or  the  republic'." 

ibottt  this  time  the  theatre,  which  Pompey  had 
bailt  at  his  own  charge  for  the  use  and  ornament 
f  the  city,  was  solemnly  opened  and  dedicated :  it 
i>  modi  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  grandeur 
nd  Biagttific^nce :  the  plan  was  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Mytilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
Rcdve  GomoAodiously  forty  thousand  people.  It 
^surrounded  by  a  portico,  to  shelter  the  company 
^jtjad^weather,  and  had  a  curia  or  senate- house 
H«  »*»  tfW  floetas  m«rMdtavl^^u«  diciai^inquif, 
"tifE,  Mmmom  Imperatorein  ease  ccMunim. — 

fmOto  wat»  dtsListi  xne  cum  iis  oonfligere,  quos  despioe- 
■^ ;  »aa  attlogere  eoa,  qui  plus  posaent,  quibus  iratua 
*m  4Aermj-ln  Piaon.  29.  30,  31. 
'Qantint  teckoa  Arbtarcham,  sed  grammaticum  Pha- 
^nm  iMbemns.  qui  non  notam  apponas  ad  malum  versum, 
I  armt«  procequare — Quid  none  te.  asine.  literas 
?km  dixi  banc  togam,  qua  sum  amictus,  neo 
I  etgladiam  tmius  bnperatoris :  aed  quod  paoia 
t  edf ,  toga :  ountra  autem  anna,  tumultua  ac 
*■•  "tee  pMtanun  locutus,  hoc  Intelligi  volui,  bellum 
ac  t^xttltmn  paci  atque  otio  conoeeaurum — in  altero— 
■VBiCi,  Biai  tu  expediafles.  Nam  cum  to— detractam  e 
••**•  SHcfboalanreain  ad  portam  Eaquilinam  abjeoisti, 
y^»awi,  ooa  tmido  ampUffiims,  aed  etiam  minims  laudi 
■^*o  caareMisfle — Vis  Pompeium  isto  rersu  inimicum 
•^  «■»  bctnm — Prime  noone  oompensabit  cum  uno 
JU***B  tat  mea  Tolnmina  landum  suarum?  Yeatroe  ' 
"— *t^  iwaraKrimtnaticmes  inridiarum  meamm— effe-  I 
••^t  m  t|D  exduderer-^^lbid.  30.31.  ' 


annexed  to  it,  with  a  basilica  also,  or  grand  hall, 
proper  for  the  sittings  of  judges,  or  any  other 
public  business ;  which  were  all  finished  at  Pompey*s 
cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  images, 
formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of  men  and  women, 
famed  for  something  very  remarkable  or  prodigious 
in  their  lives  and  characters  4.  Atticus  undertook 
the  care  of  placing  all  these  statues,  for  which 
Pompey  charged  Cicero  with  his  thanks  to  him' : 
but  what  made  this  fabric  the  more  surprising  and 
splendid,  was  a  beautiful  temple,  erected  at  one 
end  of  it,  to  Venus  the  conqueress,  and  so  con- 
trived that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  might  serve  as 
stairs  to  the  temple.  This  was  designed,  it  is  said, 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  making  so  vast  an  expense 
for  the  mere  use  of  luxury,  the  temple  being  so 
placed  that  those  who  came  to  the  shows  might 
seem  to  come  to  worship  the  goddess*. 

At  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  Pompey  ^' 
entertained  the  people  with  the  most  magnificent 
shows  which  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome : 
in  the  theatre  were  stage  plays,  prizes  of  music, 
wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercises :  in  the 
circus,  horse-races  and  huntings  of  wild  beasts  for 
five  days  successively,  in  which  five  hundred  lions 
were  killed,  and,  on  the  last  day,  twenty  elephants, 
whose  lamentable  howling,  when  mortally  wounded, 
raised  such  a  commiseration  in  the  multitude,  from 
a  vulgar  notion  of  their  great  sense  and  love  to 
man,  that  it  destroyed  the  whole  diversion  of  the 
show,  and  drew  curses  on  Pompey  himself  for  being 
the  author  of  so  much  cruelty*.  So  tnie  it  is, 
what  Cicero  observes  of  this  kind  of  prodigality, 
that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or  lasting  honour  in 
it;  that  it  satiates  while  it  pleases,  and  is  forgotten 
as  soon  as  it  is  over°.  It  gives  us,  however,  a 
genuine  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  these 
principal  subjects  of  Rome,  who,  from  their  miva^p- 
revenues,  could  raise  such  noble  buildings,  and 
provide  such  shows,  from  the  several  quarters  of 

4  Pompeiua  Magnus  in  omamentia  theatrl  mirabiles 
fama  posuit  imagines ;  ob  id  diligentiua  niagnorum  artifi- 
oum  ingeniis  elaborataa :  inter  quas  legitur  Eutyche,  a 
viginti  liberia  rogo  illata,  enixa  triglnta  partua ;  Alcippe, 
Elephantum  — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  3. 

'  Tibi  etiam  gratias  agebat,  quod  signa  componenda 
auacepiaeea.— Ad  Att  iv.  9. 

>  Quum  Pompeiua,  inquit,  aedem  Viotoric  dedicaturua 
eaaet,  CHjua  gradus  vicem  theatri  eseent,  Sco. — AuL  Qell. 
z.  I  ;  Tertull.  De  Spectaculia. 

Dion  Caasius  mentiona  it.  as  a  tradition  tbat  he  had 
met  with,  tliat  thia  theatre  waa  not  really  built  by 
Pompey,  but  by  hia  freedman,  Demetrius,  who  had  made 
himaelf  richer  than  his  master,  by  attending  him  in  hia 
wars ;  and  to  take  off  the  envy  of  raising  ao  vast  an  estate, 
laid  out  a  considerable  part  of  it  upon  the  theatre,  and 
gave  the  honour  of  it  to  Pompey.— Dio,  p<  107 ;  Seneca  De 
Tranq.  Anim.  c.  8. 

t  MagnificentiMima  vero  Pompeii  noatri  munera  in  ae- 
oundo  consulatu.— De  Off.  U.  16. 

Pompeii  quoque  altero  conaulatu,  dedlcatione  templi 
Veneris  Victricis,  pugnavere  in  ciroo  viginti  elephantes. 

Amissa  fugae  spe  miserioordiam  vulgi  inenarrabili 

habitu  querentea  supplicavere,  quadam  aese  lamentatione 
complorantes,  tanto  populi  dnlore,  ut  oblitus  imperatoris 
— flens  universua  consurgeret,  dirasque  Pompeio,  quaa 
ille  mox  luit.  pcenas  impreoaretur.— Plin.  1.  vUi.  7  ;  Dio, 
1.  xxxix.  p.  I(i7 ;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

«  In  hia  Inftnitis— Bumptibua,  nihil  nos  magnopere 
mirari:  cum  nee  neooHsitati  subveniatur,  nee  dignitaa 
augeatur :  ipsaque  ilia  delectatio  multitudinia  sit  ad  breve 
exiguumque  tempus— in  quo  tamen  ipso  una  cum  satletate 
memoria  quoque  moriatur  voluptatis.— De  Off.  ii.  16. 
R  3 
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the  world,  which  no  monarch  on  earth  is  now  able 
to  exhibit. 

9i<sero,  contrary  to  his  cnttom,  was  present  at 
iJllese*  shows,  out  of  compliment  to  Pompej,  and 
gives  a  particular  account  of  them  to  his  friend  M. 
Marius,  who  could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from  his 
books  and  retreat  in  the  country.  *'The  old  actors 
(says  he)  who  had  left  the  stage  came  on  to  it 
again  in  honour  to  Pompey,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  honour,  ought  rather  to  have  staid  away : 
our  friend  ^sopus  appeared  to  be  quite  sunk  and 
worn  out,  so  that  all  people  seemed  willing  to  grant 
him  his  quietus;  for,  in  attempting  to  raise  his 
voice,  where  he  had  occasion  to  swear,  his  speech 

faltered  and  failed  him. In  the  other  plays,  the 

vast  apparatus,  and  crowded  machinery,  which 
raised  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  spoiled  the 
entertainment :  six  hundred  mules,  infinite  trea- 
sures of  plate,  troops  of  horse  and  foot  fighting  on 
the  stage. The  huntings,  indeed,  were  magni- 
ficent ;  but  what  pleasure  to  a  man  of  taste,  to  see 
a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast, 
or  a  noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a  spear  ?  The 
last  day's  show  of  elephants,  instead  of  delight, 
raised  a  general  compassion,  and  an  opinion  of 
some  relation  between  that  animal  and  man  :  but 
lest  you  should  think  me  wholly  happy,  in  these 
days  of  diversion,  I  have  almost  burst  myself  in 
the  defence  of  your  friend  Gallus  Caninius  :  if  the 
city  would  be  as  kind  to  me  as  they  are  to  ^sopus, 
I  would  willingly  quit  the  stage,  to  live  with  you, 
and  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  and  liberal  case'." 

The  city  continued,  for  a  great  part  of  this 
summer,  without  its  annual  magistrates :  for  the 
elections,  which  had  been  postponed  from  the  last 
year,  were  still  kept  off  by  the  consuls,  till  they 
could  settle  them  to  their  minds,  and  secure  them 
to  their  own  creatures ;  which  they  effected  at  last, 
except  in  the  case  of  two  tribunes,  who  slipped 
into  the  office  against  their  will :  but  the  most 
remarkable  repulse  was  of  M.  Cato  from  the  pre- 
torship,  which  was  given  to  Vatinius,  from  the  best 
citizen  to  the  worst.  Cato,  upon  his  return  from 
the  Cyprian  voyage,  was  complimented  by  the 
senate  for  that  service  with  the  offer  of  the  praetoi^ 
ship  in  an  extraordinary  manner 7.  But  he  declined 
the  compliment,  thinking  it  more  agreeable  to  his 
character  to  obtain  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people :  but  when  the  election 
came  on,  in  which  he  was  thought  sure  of  success, 
-£QXP.£ey_  broke  up  the  assembly,  on  pretence  of 
somewhat  inauspicious  in  the  heavens,  and  by 
intrigue  and  management  got  Vatinius  declared 
pnetor,  who  had  been  repulsed  the  year  before  with 
disgrace,  from  the  aedileship* :  but  this  being  car- 
ried by  force  of  money,  and  likely  to  produce  an 
impeachment  of  Vatinius,  Afranius  moved  for  a 
decree,  that  the  praetors  should  not  be  questioned 
for  bribery  after  their  election,  which  passed  against 
the  general  humour  of  the  senate,  with  an  exception 
only  of  sixty  days,  in  which  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  private  men.    The  pretence  for  the 


s  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  1. 

7  Cujus  ministerii  gratia  senatut  reUttonem  interponi 
jnbebat,  at  pnetoriis  comitiis  extra  ordinem  rktio  ejus 
haberetor.  8ed  ipse  id  fieri  psamis  non  eat— VaL  Max. 
ir.  1 ;  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

>  Proxima  dementiae  miffrafria— qnoniam  quem  honor«n 
Catani  negarenmt,  Vatinio dare  coacti  sunt— Val.  Max. 
vii.  5 ;  Plutarch.  In  Pomp. 


decree  was,  that  so  much  of  the  year  beioi 
the  whole  would  pass  without  any  prcton 
if  a  liberty  of  impeaching  was  allowed :  fi 
moment,  says  Cicero,  they  have  given  the  e 
to  Cato ;  and,  being  masters  of  all,  resolve 
the  world  shall  know  it*. 

Cicero's  Palatine  house,  and  the  adjoiaini 
of  Catulus,  were  now  finished ;  and  as  he 
brother  were  the  curators  likewise  of  the  r 
the  temple  of  Tellus**,  so  they  seem  to  hi 
videdsome  inscriptions  for  these  buildings  ii 
and  memory  of  themselves;  but  since  m 
inscriptions  could  be  set  up  unless  by  pnbli 
rity,  they  were  apprehensive  of  an  opposit 
Clodius.  Cicero  mentioned  the  case  to  1 
who  promised  his  assistance,  but  advised 
talk  also  with  Crassus,  which  he  took  occ 
do  as  he  attended  him  home  one  day  f 
senate.  Crassus  readily  undertook  the  afl 
told  him  that  Clodius  had  a  point  to  carry 
self  by  Pompey's  help  and  his^  AuLthati 
would  not  oppose  Clodius,  he  was  persoai 
Clodius  would  not  disturb  him,  to  wbicb 
consented.  Clodius's  business  was  to 
one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieutenancies 
might  go  with  a  public  character  to  By: 
and  king  Brogitarus,  to  gather  the  mon< 
they  ow^  him  for  past  services.  '*  As  it  i 
money  matter,"  says  Cicero,  "  I  shall  not 
myself  about  it,  whether  I  gain  my  own 
not,  though  Pompey  and  Crassus  have 
undertaken  it"  But  he  seems  to  have  * 
what  he  desired,  since,  besides  the  intei 
scriptions,  he  mentions  a  statue  also  of  his 
which  he  had  actually  erected  at  the  te 
TeUus^ 

^^.^^rebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  int 
the  triumvirate,  published  a  law  for  the  ass 
of  provinces  to  the  consols  for  the  tern 
years — to  Pompey  S^ain  and  ^fnc.  to 
Sycia  and  the  Parthian  war,  ^Uh  A  power  ( 
what  forces  they  thought  fit;  and  that 
commission  should  be  renewed  also  for  fi 
more.  The  law  was  opposed  by  the  geni 
the  senate,  and,  above  all,  by  Cato,  Favoi 
two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Ateius  Capito,and 
lius  Gallus.  But  the  superior  force  of  tl» 
and  the  other  tribunes  prevailed,  and  clc 
forum  by  violence  of  all  their  opponents. 
The  law  no  sooner  passed  than  Crass 

»  A.  D.  in  Id.  MaU  S.  C.  factum  e«t  de  ambitu 

sententiam. Sed  magno  cum  gemitu  senatuiw 

non  sunt  persecuti  eorum  aententias:  qui  A£ 
esfioit  assensi  addiderunt.  ut  prvtorea  ita  era 
dies  Lx.  privati  ewent.  EodieCatonem  plane  re] 
Quid  multa  ?  Tenent  omnia,  idqiie  ita  <muM 
volunt.— Ad  Quint  it  0. 

^  Quod  cdes  Telluris  est  contionis  roec.— I 
Respons.  14. 

c  Multa  nocte  cum  VibnlUo  vent  ad  Pompeia 
que  ego  egiesem  de  istis  operibus  et  inscriptki 
mihi  benigne  respond  it.— Cum  Crasto  sedixiti 
mihique,  ut  idem  facerem  suasit.  Craasum 
ex  senatu  domum  rMiixi :  suscopit  rem,  dli 
quod  Clodius  hoc  tempore  coperet  se,  et  per  I 
oonsequi.  Putare  se,  si  ^o  eum  non  ImpodireO 
adipiaci  sine  oontentione  quod  vellon.  Sue," 

I  ii.9. 

I      Reddita  est  mihi  perretns  epistola in  qt 

Telluris,  et  de  porticu  Catuli  me  admones.    Fi^ 

'  diligenter.    Ad  Telluris  etiam  tuam  statuaB 

'  Ibid.  iii.  1. 
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to  prepare  for  his  Eastern  expedition,  and  was  in 
inch  haste  to  set  forward  tbat  be  left  Rome  above 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  consabhip. 
His  eagerness  to  involve  the  republic  in  a  desperate 
war,  for  which  the  Parthians  had  given  no  pretext, 
wu  generally  detested  by  the  city.  The  tribnne 
Ateios  declared  it  impious,  and  prohibited  by  all 
the  auspices,  and  denounced  direful  imprecations 
igamst  it;  but  finding  Crassus  determined  to 
march  in  defiance  of  all  religion,  he  waited  for  him 
at  the  gates  of  the  dty,  and,  having  dressed  up  a 
little  altar,  stood  ready  with  a  fire  and  sacrifice  to 
derote  him  to  destruction**.  Ateius  was  afterwards 
tamed  out  of  the  senate  by  Appius,  when  he  was 
censor,  for  falsifying  the  auspices  on  this  occasion ; 
bat  the  miserable  fate  of  Crassus  supported  the 
cmfit  of  them,  and  confirmed  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  the  ineviuUe  force  of  those  ancient  rites  in 
drawing  down  the  divine  vengeance  on  all  who 
prcsamed  to  contemn  them*.  Appius  was  one  of 
the  angurs,  and  the  only  one  of  the  college  who 
maifltatned  the  truth  of  their  auguries  and  the  re- 
ality of  divination,  for  which  he  was  laughed  at  by 
the  rest,  who  charged  him  also  with  an  absurdity 
in  the  reason  which  he  subscribed  for  his  censure 
ipoD  Ateius,  viz.  that  he  had  falsified  the  auspices, 
and  brought  a  great  calamity  on  the  Roman  people ; 
for  if  the  auspices,  they  said,  were  false,  they 
woM  not  possibly  have  any  effect,  or  be  the  cause 
of  that  calamity '.  But  though  they  were  undoubt- 
edly forged,  it  is  certain  however  that  they  had  a 
real  influence  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus ;  for 
the  terror  of  them  had  deeply  possessed  the  minds 
«f  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  turn  everything 
which  they  saw  or  heard  to  an  omen  of  their 
nin ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight 
they  were  struck  with  such  a  panic  that  they  had 
Bot  coniage  or  spirit  enough  left  to  make  a  tolera- 
ble resistance. 

Crassu  was  desirous  before  he  left  Rome  to  be 
Rcondled  to  Cicero.  They  had  never  been  real 
frjttda.  but  generally  opposite  in  party ;  and 
Cicero's  early  engagements  with  Pompey  kept  him 
of  cuane  at  a  distance  from  Crassus.  Their  cold- 
Acaa  was  still  increased  on  account  of  Catiline's 
I  pfot,  of  which  Crassus  was  strongly  suspected,  and 
charged  Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  that 
*«pwion ;  they  carried  it  however  on  both  sides 
•ith  much  decency,  out  of  regard  to  Crassus's 
*^  Poblias,  a  professed  admirer  and  disciple  of 
^^ittro,  till  an  accidental  debate  in  the  senate  blew 
■P^or  secret  gnidge  into  an  open  quarrel.  The  de- 
«  VK  upon  Gabinius,  whom  Crassus  undertook 
fo  defend,  with  many  severe  reflections  upon 
^^i(cn>,«ho  replied  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave 
>^veat  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus's  many 
Q^viea  which  bad  been  gathering,  he  says,  several 
feus,  but  lain  dormant  so  long  tbat  he  took  it  to 
W  eatiii|pnghed,  till,  from  this  accident,  it  burst 

*  ^  L  xxjEiz.  p.  109 ;  PluUrcb.  in  Craaa. 

*  Jt  Cnaao  quid  acciderf tt  ridemua,  diranim  obooncia- 
M«  ■egleeCa.^De  Wrin.  i.  16. 

^y—  cnim  maltomm  anoomm  memoria,  non  decan- 
^^^  anguiU^  aed  djvlnandi  tcnuJt  diaciplinam :  quern 
''^^■ateaaef*  toii,eainque  turn  Pfsidain,  turn  Soranum 
^nooB  «flw  dlcebant.  Quiboa  nulla  videbatur  in  augu- 
»»  *»  wpii.  Ua  pr««eodo^lMd.  47. 

'M^  Appio*,  bonus  augur— 4ion  satis  soienter— cirem 
T''*"'  Ateiam,  oensor  notavit,  qmid  eroentitum  auspt- 
Iq«  sI  falsa  faisaet  nullam  adferre 
calamltatia.— Ibid.  16. 


out  into  a  flame.  The  quarrel  gave  great  joy  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  senate,  wh^  highly  applaudeid  Cicero, 
in  hopes  to  embroil  him  with  the  triumvirate^Bji^ 
Pompey  laboured  hard  to  make  it  up,  and  ^Iraar 
also  by  letter  expressed  his  uneasiness  upon  it,  and 
begged  it  of  Cicero  as  a  favour  to  be  reconciled 
with  CrasauAi.  so.  that^e^_cp,iild  Jiot  hold  out 
agsMsfc  an  intercession  so  powerful,  and  so  well 
enforced  by  his  afiiection  to  young  Crassus.  Their 
reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  mutual  professions 
of  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  future ;  and  Crassus, 
to  give  a  public  testimony  of  it  to  the  city,  inrited 
himself,  just  before  his  departure,  to  sup  with 
Ciceroy  who  entertained  him  in  the  gardens  of 
his  son-in«law,  Crassipes'.  These  gardens  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  seem  to  have 
been  fiimous  for  their  beauty  and  situation**,  and 
are  the  only  proof  which  we  meet  with  of  the 
splendid  fortunes  and  condition  of  Crassipes. 

Cicero  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
country,  in  study  and  retreat ;  pleased,  he  says, 
that  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  those  squabbles 
where  he  must  either  have  defended  what  he  did 
not  approve,  or  deserted  the  man  whom  he  ought 
not  to  forsake'.  In  this  retirement  he  put  the 
last  hand  to  his  piece  on  the  Complete  Orator, 
which  he  sent  to  Atticus,  and  promises  also  to 
send  to  Lentulus,  telling  him  that  he  had  inter- 
mitted his  old  task  of  orations,  and  betaken  him- 
self to  the  milder  and  gentler  studies,  in  which  he 
had  finished  to  bis  satisfaction  three  books,  by  way 
of  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  the  Orator,  in  Aris- 
totle's manner,  which  would  be  of  use  to  his  son, 
young  Lentulus,  being  drawn,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  the  schools  and  the  dry  method  of  precepts, 
but  comprehending  all  that  the  ancients,  and 
especially  Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  had  taught  on 
the  institution  of  an  orator  K 

The  three  books  contain  as  many  dialogues,  upon 
the  character  and  idea  of  the  perfect  orator.  The 
principal  speakers  were  P.  Crassus  and  M.  Anto- 
nius,  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  republic, 
and  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  which  Rome 
had  then  known ;  they  were  near  forty  years 
older  than  Cicero,  and  the  first  Romans  who  could 
pretend  to  dispute  the  prixe  of  oratory  with  the 


ff  Repentinam  ejus  GabinH  defenaionem— 81  sine  nlla 
mea  contumelia  suscepiaaet,  tuliaaem :  aed  cum  me  dlspu- 
tantem,  non  laceasentem  Icsiaset,  exarai  non  solum  pra»- 
aenti,  CTedo,  iracundla  (nam  oa  tarn  vebemena  fortaaee  non 
fulaset)  aed  cum  Inolusum  Ulud  odium  multarom  cjua  in 
me  injuriarum,  quod  ego  e£F^disae  me  omne  arbitrabar, 
re»idaum  tamen  insciente  me  fuisBet,  omne  repente  appa- 
ruit— Cumque  Pompeiua  its  oontendisset,  ut  nihil  unquam 
magia,  ut  cum  CraMo  redirem  in  gratiam  ;  Cesarque  per 
literaa  maxima  ae  molestia  ex  ilia  contentione  affectum 
oatenderet :  babui  non  tempornm  solum  moorum  rationem, 
aed  etiam  nature  Crastsusque,  ut  quasi  teetata  populo 
Romano  eaaet  nostra  gratia,  pane  a  meis  laribua  in  provin- 
ciam  est  profectus.  Nun  cum  mibi  oondixisset,  ccraavit 
apud  me  in  mei  generi  Crassi  pedis  bortis.— Ep.  Fam.  i  9. 

1>  Ad  Quint  lii.  7  :  Ad  Att.  It.  12. 

*  Ego  afuifise  me  in  altercatiimibus,  quas  In  senatn  factaa 
audio,  fero  non  moleste ;  nam  aut  defendiaHem  quod  non 
placeret,  aut  defuissem  cui  non  oporteret.— Ad  Att.  Iv.  13. 

^  Scrips!  etiam,  (nam  ab  orationibua  dijungo  me  fere, 
referoqueadmansuetioreamuaas,)  scripai  igitur.Aristoteleo 
more,  quemadmodum  quidem  volui,  tres  libroa  in  dispu- 
tatione  et  dialogo  de  oratortt  quos  arbitror  Lentulo  tuo 
non  fore  inutilea.  Abhorrent  enim  a  communibus  pnecep- 
tis :  ao  omnem  antiquorum,  et  Ariatoteleara  et  laoorateam 
rattonem  oratoriam  oomplectuntur.— Ep.  Fam.  1. 9. 
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Greeks,  and  who  carried  the  Latio  tongue  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  left  little  or  no  room 
for  anj  further  improYement  K  The  disputation 
was  undertaken  at  the  desire  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  two  young  orators  of  great  hopes,  C.  CotU 
and  P.  Sulpicius,  who  were  then  beginning  to 
flourish  at  the  bar.  Cicero  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent at  it,  but  being  informed  by  Cotta  of  the 
principal  heads  and  general  argument  of  the 
whole,  supplied  the  rest  from  his  own  iuTention, 
agreeably  to  the  different  style  and  manner  which 
those  great  men  were  known  to  pursue  ;  and  with 
design  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  them  both, 
but  especially  of  Crassus,  who  had  been  the  direc- 
tor of  his  early  studies,  and  to  whom  he  assigns 
the  defence  of  that  notion  which  he  himself  always 
entertained  of  the  character  of  a  consummate 
speaker"^. 

Atticuswas  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  treatise, 
and  commended  it  to  the  skies,  but  objected  to 
the  propriety  of  dismissing  Sctevola  from  the  dis- 
putation after  he  had  once  been  introduced  into 
the  first  dialogue.  Cicero  defends  himself  by  the 
example  of  their  god  Plato,  as  he  calls  him,  in  his 
book  on  Government,  where  the  scene,  being  laid 
in  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman,  Cephalus,  the 
old  man,  after  bearing  a  part  in  the  first  conver- 
sation,  excuses  himself  that  he  must  go  to  prayers, 
and  returns  no  more ;  Plato  not  thinking  it  suit- 
able to  the  character  of  his  age  to  be  detained  in 
the  company  through  so  long  a  discourse ;  that, 
with  greater  reason,  therefore,  he  had  used  the 
same  caution  in  the  case  of  SciEYola,  since  it  was 
not  decent  to  suppose  a  person  of  his  dignity,  ex- 
treme age,  and  infirm  health,  spending  sereral 
days  successively  in  another  man's  house:  that 
the  first  day's  dialogue  reUted  to  his  particular 
profession,  but  the  other  two  turned  chiefly  on  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  art,  where  it  was  not 
proper  for  one  of  Scaevola's  temper  and  character 
to  assist  only  as  a  hearer  ^  This  admirable  work 
remains  entire,  a  standing  monument  of  Cicero's 
parts  and  abilities,  which,  while  it  exhibits  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks  out  the 
way  by  which  Cicero  formed  himself  to  that  cha- 
racter, it  explains  the  reason  likewise  why  nobody 

»  Crassus— quatuor  et  triginto  turn  habebat  annos.  tot- 
idemque  annis  mihl  mUte  prestabat— Triennfo  ipso  minor 
quam  Antonius,  quod  idciroo  poeui,  ut  dicendi  latino 
prima  maturitas  qua  vtate  extitiBoet.  posset  notari ;  et 
intelligeretur,  jam  ad  summum  pme  esse  perductam.  ut 
eo  nihil  fenne  quisquam  addere  poMet,  nisi  qui  a  philo- 
sophia,  a  jure  civili,  ab  historia  fuisset  instructior.— 
Brut  275. 

Nunc  ad  Antonium,  Craasumque  pervenimus.  Nam  ego 
Bio  existimo  bos  oratores  fuisse  maximos :  et  in  hlsprimum 

cum  Onecorum  gloria  latino  dioendi  copiam  squatam. 

Ibid.  250. 

n  Nos  enim,  qui  ipsi  aermoni  non  interfuiasemus,  et 
quibus  C.  Cotta  tantummodo  locos  ao  sententias  hi^us 
disputationis  tradidisset,  quo  in  genere  orationis  utrum- 
que  oratorem  oognoveramus,  id  ipsum  eumus  in  eorum 
eemtone  adumbrare  c<)nati.— De  Orat  iii.  4. 

Ut  ei.  (Craaso)  et  »i  nequaquam  parem  illius  ingenio.  at 
pro  nostra  tamen  studio  meritam  grotiam  dobitamque 
referaraus.— Ibid. 

■>  Quod  in  iis  libris,  quos  laudas,  persomun  de«ideras 
Scevole.  Non  cam  temere  dimovi,  sed  feci  idem,  quod  in 
woKiTfiij^  deus  iUe  noster,  Plato.  Cum  in  Pirveum 
Socrates  venisset  ad  Cepbalum,  locupletem  et  festivum 
senera,  quoad  primus  ille  sermo  haberetur  adest  in  dispu- 
taudo  amex,  *o,— Ad  Att.  Iv.  16. 


has  dbce  equalled  him,  or  ever  will,  till  tb 
fouim  again  united,  what  will  hardly  be  found 
in  apy  man,  the  same  industry  and  the  same 

4Ji(xro  returned  to  Rome  about  the  mic 
N^ember,  to  assist  at  Milo's  wedding,  wh( 
ried  Fausta,  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  the  daogl 
Sylla  the  dictator  ^  with  whom,  as  some  \ 
say,  he  found  Sallust  the  historian  in  bed  n< 
aftier,  and  had  him  soundly  lashed  before  I 
missed  him.>  The  consuls,  Pompey  and  Ci 
having  reaped  all  the  fruit  which  they  had  pn 
from  the  consulship,  of  secuoog— (a^tbfQ 
thft  provinces  which  they  wanted,  were  not 
concemed^  a6out  the  choice  of  their  fuccesso 
that  after  postponing  the  election  to  tne" 
the  year,  they  gave  way  at  last  to  their  < 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  being  content  b 
joined  with  him  their  firiend  Appius  CI 
Pulcher. 

As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  Cr 
enemies  began  to  attack  him  in  the  senate 
"*   -^  design  was  to  revoke  hk  coma 

a«  vma.  (SO.    or  abridge  it  at  least  of  die  p( 

CTc.  &3.  making  war  upon  the  Parthian 
L.  ^uTTios  C****^  exerted  himself  to  stret 
▲HKifo-  ^  ^  defence  that  he  bafflec 

BAaaus,  attempts,  after  a  vrarm  contes 
A.  CLAUDIUS  the  consuls  themselves  and  se^ 
rvvcBmm,  the  consular  senators.  He  gavi 
sns  an  account  of  the  debate  by 
in  which  he  tells  him  that  he  had  given  pro 
only  to  his  friends  and  family,  but  to  the 
city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  recondliatioi 
assures  him  of  his  resolution  to  serve  him  t 
his  pains,  advice,  authority,  interest,  in  evei 
great  or  small,  which  concerned  hinaself,  his  ( 
or  clients,  and  bids  him  look  upon  that  lett 
league  of  amity  which  on  his  part  should  be 
lably  observed  P. 

The  month  of  February  being  generally  ecn 
in  giving  audience  to  foreign  princes  and  ] 
sadors,  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  a  tc 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates'!,  preferred 
tion  to  the  senate  for  some  new  honour  or 
lege,  which  was  commonly  decreed  to  prii 
alliance  with  the  republic :  but  Cicero,  beii 
rallying  humour,  made  the  petition  so  rid 
that  the  house  rejected  it ;  and,  at  his  moti 
served  likewise  out  of  his  jurisdiction  one 
principal  towns,  Zeugma,  in  which  was  thi 
bridge  and  passage  over  the  Euphrates, 
in  his  consulship,  had  granted  to  this  ki 
honour  of  the  prstexta,  or  the  robe  of  the  1 
magistrates,  which  was  always  disagreeable 
nobility,  who  did  not  care  to  see  these 
princes  put  upon  the  same  rank  with  them 
so  that  Cicero,  calling  out  upon  the  nobles, 
you,"  says  he,  "  who  refused  the  prsetexta 
king  of  Bostra,  ''suffer  this  Comagenian  to ( 
purple  !"  But  this  disappointment  was  nc 
mortifying  to  the  king  than  it  was  to  the  c 
whose  best  perquisites  were  drawn  from  the: 
pliments,  which  were  always  repaid  by  ric 
sents  :  so  that  Appius,  who  had  been  lately 
cited  to  Cicero,  and  paid  a  particular  court 

o  Ad  Att.  iv.  13 ;  v.  8. 

p  Has  Uterasvelimexistime«  foederis babitnrase 
non  epistol* ;  meque  ea,  que  tibi  promitto  ac 
sanotissime  esse  obsenratumm.— Ep.  Earn.  v.  & 

P  Ep.  Fam.  »▼.  1,  3, 4. 
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at  diis  time,  applied  to  him  bj  Atticns  and  their 
oommon  friends  to  suffer  the  petitions  of  this 
9ort  to  pass  quietlj,  nor  destroy  the  osnal  harvest 
of  the  month,  and  make  it  qoite  barren  to  him'. 

Cicero  made  an  excursion  this  spring  to  visit 
his  Kveral  seats  and  estates  in  the  country ;  and, 
in  his  Cnman  vilUi,  began  a  treatise  on  politics,  or 
00  the  best  state  of  a  city,  and  the  duties  of  a 
dtiien:  he  calls  it  "a  great  and  laborious  work,  yet 
worthy  of  his  pains  if  he  could  succeed  in  it ;  if 
not«  I  shall  throw  it  (says  he)  into  that  sea  which 
is  now  before  me,  and  attempt  something  else, 
niiee  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  idle."  It  was 
drawn  ap  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
greatest  persons  of  the  old  republic  were  intro- 
duced, debating  on  the  origin  and  best  constitution 
of  goremment ;  Scipio,  I^lius,  Philus,  Manilius, 
&c'  The  whole  was  to  be  distributed  into  nine 
books,  each  of  them  the  subject  of  one  day's  dis- 
putation. When  he  had  finished  the  two  first, 
tkey  were  read  in  his  Tuscnlan  villa  to  some  of 
his  fhends ;  where  Sallust,  who  was  one  of  the 
compaay,  advised  him  to  change  his  plan,  and 
treat  the  subject  **^  **^1  rffH^r»0P»  &s  Aristotle 
had  done  before  him;  alleging,  tuat  the  intro- 
duction of  those  ancients,  instead  of  adding  gravity, 
gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  argument,  which 
would  have  the  greater  weight  when  delivered 
from  himself,  as  being  the  work  not  of  a  little 
sophist,  or  contemplative  theorist,  but  of  a  con- 
s^ar  senator  and  statesman,  conversant  in  the 
greatest  affairs,  and  writing  what  his  own  practice 
and  the  experience  of  many  years  had  taught  him 
to  be  true.  These  reasons  seemed  very  plausible, 
aod  made  him  think  of  altering  his  scheme; 
especially  since,  by  throwing  the  scene  so  far  back, 
he  precluded  himself  from  touching  on  those 
important  revohitions  of  the  republic  which  were 
later  than  the  period  to  which  he  confined  himself: 
bat  after  some  deliberation,  being  unwilling  to 
throw  away  the  two  books  already  finished,  with 
which  be  was  much  pleased,  he  resolved  to  stick 
to  the  old  plan,  aod  as  he  had  preferred  it  from 
the  first,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offence,  so  he 
pumed  it  without  any  other  alteration  than  that 
of  Rdueifig  the  number  of  books  from  nine  to  six, 
in  which  form  they  were  afterwards  published,  and 
survived  him  fbr  several  ages,  though  now  unfor- 
totrfyjost*^ 

'  &c  Camageno  rege,  quod  rem  totazn  discoaMnun,  mihi 
^  9^  ae  et  per  Pompaaimn  blanditiu:  Appius.  V Idet  enim , 
^  hoc  pBure  dieeodi  utar  in  <«ieris,  Pebruarinin  sterilem 
fidanoa.  Eomqne  hisi  Joooae  aatia :  neque  solum  illnd 
oteni  oppidxilnm,  quod  erat  poaitum  in  Euphrate,  Zeug- 
<^:  aed  prceerea  togam  ejus  prcteztam,  quam  erat 
sdeptei  Ccaore  oonsnle,  mafcno  hominum  risu  caviilatua. 
— ▼«  astem  bominea  nobiles,  qui  Boatrenum  pretax- 
taJBta  Bon  ferebatia,  Comagenum  feretis?— Multa  dixl  in 
tCTillkiBi  regon,  qnibus  totua  est  exploaus.  Quo  genere 
•rwiB^rTiu  Appliis  totnm  me  amplexatur. — Ad  Quint. 

"  ^rfkebam  Ola.  qnm  dixeram  woXtriiccC,  spissam  sane 
•^i  «t  cperoHim :  aed  ai  ex  Mntentia  aocoewerit,  bene 
*^  "f*  poaita ;  cfn  minua,  in  Ulud  ipsum  mare  d^i- 
**™'^  ^n"'*d  aoibentea  spectamua ;  aggrediemur  alia, 
^«»iaca  qoteflcere  nan  poaaunraa,— Ibid.  14. 

^*c  09^  qoani  inatitui.  de  republica  diaputationem  in 
A*»«S  pafaoaam  et  PhUi,  et  htOii  et  ManiUi  contuU, 
***■"**■•  qaod  te  oon  fogit,  magnam  oomplexua  sum 
^  •"■'■■•  «*  pinrimi  oCii,  quod  ego  maxime  egeo.— Ad 

I  in  norem  et  diea  et  libroe  diatributua  de 


V'^Prom  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  still  ' 
remain,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  perform- 
ance, and  one  of  his  capital  pieces,  where  all  the 
important  questions  in  politics  and  morality  were 
discussed  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy 
— of  the  origin  of  society,  the  nature  of  law  and 
obligation,  the  eternal  difference  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  being  the  only  good  policy  or 
foundation  either  of  public  or  private  prosperity  ; 
so  that  he  calls  his  six  books  so  many  pledges 
given  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct*. 
The  younger  Scipio  was  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  (Ualogue,  whose  part  it  was  to  assert  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Roman  constitution,  preferably 
to  that  of  all  other  states';  who,  in  the  sixth 
book,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  which  is  still 
preserved  to  us,  takes  occasion  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
a  future  state,  in  a  manner  so  lively  and  en- 
tertaining  that  it  has  been  the  standing  pattern 
ever  since  to  the  wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for 
attempting  the  same  method  of  instilling  moral 
lessons  in  the  form  of  dreams  or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  in- 
timacy and  correspondence  of  letters  with  Caesar, 
who  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  engage  him  to 
his  friendship,  and  with  that  view  had  invited  his 
brother.  Quintus,  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Gaul,  where  Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better 
to  his  general,  joined  heartily  in  pressing  his 
brother  to  a  union  with  him,  instead  of  adhering 
so  obstinately  to  Pompey,  who,  as  he  tells  him, 
was  neither  so  sincere  nor  so  generous  a  friend  as 
Caesar  ^  Cicero  did  not  dislike  the  advice,  and 
expressed  a  readiness  to  comply  with  it,  of  which 
Balbus  gave  an  intimation  to  Caesar,  with  a  letter 
also  inclosed  from  Cicero  himself ;  but  the  packet 
happening  to  fall  into  water,  the  letters  were  all 
destroyed  except  a  scrap  or  two  of  Balbns's,  to 
which  Cesar  returned  answer : — **  I  perceive  that 
you  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which  I 
could  not  make  out ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  it 
was  something  rather  to  be  wished  than  hopwlfor"/^ 
Optimo  statu  civitatis  et  de  optimo  cive.— Hi  libri,  cum  in 
Tuaciilano  mihi  legerentur,  audiente  Salluatio.  admonitua 
sum  ab  illo,  multo  miOore  auctoritate  iUia  de  rebua  dici 
poaae,  ai  ipse  loquerer  de  republica ;  praeaertim  cum  eaaem. 
flon  HeraoUdea  Ponticua.  aed  conaularia.  et  is,  qui  in  maxi- 
mis  veraatua  in  republica  rebus  esscm :  quae  tam  antiquia 
hominibus  attribuerem,  ea  visum  iri  ficta  esse.— Commovit 
me,  et  eo  magis,  quod  maximoa  motua  nostrc  civitatia 
attingerenonpoteram,  quoderantinferiores.  quam  illorum 
aetaa  qui  loqucbantur.  Ego  autem  id  ipsum  turn  eram 
aecutua,  ne  in  nostra  tempera  incurrena  offenderem  quern- 
piam.— Ad  Quint.  HI  5. 

This  will  solve  that  variation  which  we  find  in  hia  own 
account  of  this  work,  in  different  parta  of  his  writings: 
and  why  Fannius,  who  in  some  places  is  declared  to  be  a 
speaker  in  it,  [Ad  Att.  iv.  16 ;  Ad  Quint.  ilL  ft,]  is  denied 
to  be  BO  in  others ;  being  dropped  when  the  number  of  hooka 
was  contracted. 

«  Cum  sex  libris,  tanquam  prsdibaa  me  ipsum 
obstrinxerim,  quos  tlbl  tam  valdo  probari  gaudeo.— Ad 
Att.  vi,  1. 

>  An  censes,  cum  in  fllis  de  republica  libris  persnadere 
videatur  Africanus.  omniiun  rerumpublicarum  nostram 
veterem  illam  fniaae  optimam. — De  Leg.  ii.  10;  ibid. 
L6.9. 

7  De  Pompeio  asaentior  tibi,  vel  tu  potiua  mihi,  nam,  ut 
sois,  Jampridem  latum  canto  Ccsarem.— Ad  Quint  ii.  13. 

*  nie  scripsit  ad  Balbum,  fasciculum  ilium  epistolarum, 
in  quo  fuerat  et  mea  et  Balbi,  totum  sibi  aqua  madidum 
esse :  ut  ne  lllud  quidem  adat,  meam  fuisse  aliquam  epia- 
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Bat  Cicero  tent  another  copj  of  the  tame  letter, 
which  came  ia£B  to  hit  handa,  written,  as  he  aaja, 
in  the  familiar  style,  jet  without  departing  from 
his  dignitfi  Caesar  answered  him  with  all  imagin- 
able kindness,  and  the  offer  of  everything  in 
which  hi«  fomer  could  serve  him,  telling  him  how 
agreeable  ^is  brother's  company  was  to  him  by 
the  revival  of  their  old  affection;  and  since  he 
was  now  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  him,  he 
would  take  care  that  in  their  mutual  want  of  each 
other,  he  should  have  cause  at  least  to  rejoice  that 
his  brother  was  with  him,  rather  than  any  one 
else.  He  thanks  him  also  for  sending  the  lawyer 
Trebatius  to  him,  and  says  upon  it  jocosely,  that 
there  was  not  a  inan  before  in  his  army  who  knew 
how  to  draw  ^^recognizance.  Cicero,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  letter  to  his  brother,  says — *'  It  is 
kind  in  you,  and  like  a  brother,  to  press  me  to 
this  friendship,  though  I  am  running  that  way 
apace  myself,  and  sh^  do,  what  often  happens  to 
travellers,  who,  rising  later  than  they  intended, 
^et  by  auickeniog  their  speed  come  sooner  to  their 
joumey*s  end  than  if  they  had  set  out  earlier ;  so 
I,  who  have  overslept  myself  in  my  observance  of 
this  man,  though  you  were  frequently  rousing  me, 
will  correct  my  past  laziness  by  mending  my  pace 
\^r  the  future."  But  as  to  his  seeking  any  advan- 
Oge  or  personal  benefit  from  this  alliance,  **  believe 
me,"  says  he,  "you  who  know  me,  1  have  from  him 
already  what  I  most  value,  the  AainsaBce-otJuft 
■aflcction,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the  great  things  that 
he  offers  me  •."  In  another  letter  he  says,—**  I  lay 
I  no  great  stress  on  his  promises,  want  no  further 
honours,  nor  desire  any  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing 
more  ^*  *\\£  coAtiiiUAiiC^pf  bin  titfriti  Jft  live 
still  in  such  a  course  of  ambition  and  fatigue  as  if 
1  were  expecting  what  I  do  not  really  desire  *»." 

But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Caesar's  generosity 
for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends : 
for  besides  his  brother,  who  was  Caesar's  lieutenant, 
and  Trebatius,  who  was  his  lawyer ;  he  procured 
an  eminent  post  for  Orfius,  and  a  regiment  for 
Curtius  i  yet  Caesar  was  chiding  him  all  the  while 
for  his  reservedness  in  asking*^.  His  recom- 
tulam.  Bed  tx  Balbi  epistoU  pauca  verba  inteUexent. 
ad  qu«  reaoripdt  his  verbis :— De  Cicerone  video  te  quid- 
dam  •orlpeiaw,  quod  ego  non  intellexi ;  quantum  autem 
oonjeotura  oontequebar,  id  erat  hujusmodi,  ut  roagiAoptan- 
dum.  quam  spenmduin  pntarem.— Ad  Quint,  il.  12. 

•  Cum  Cssaris  literi*.  refertia  omni  officio,  diligentia, 
•uavitate— Quarum  initium  est,  quam  soaviA  ei  tuua 
adventus  fuerit,  et  reoordatio  veteris  amoris ;  deinde  ee 
efliMturum,  ut  ego  in  medio  dolor«  ao  desiderio  tui.  te. 
oura  a  me  abenoa,  potis»imum  aeoum  esse  Ictarer.— 
Trobatium  quod  ad  ae  miiierim,  peraalse  et  humanitcr 
etiam  gratlaa  mihi  agit :  negat  enim  in  tanU  mulUtudlne 
eorum,  qui  una  eaa^it,  quempiam  fuisM,  qui  vadimonium 
conoipere  poawt.— 

Quare  facta  tu  quldem  frateme,  quod  me  bortaris,  sed 
meberoule  ourmatem  nunc  quidem,  ut  omnia  mea  atudia 
in  ictum  unum  oonferam,  &o. 

Sed  mibi  erode,  quern  noati,  quod  in  istta  i«bna  ego 
pluriml  aMtirao,  jam  habeo :— deinde  Cvsaria  tantura  in 
me  amorero,  qut*m  omnibus  hia  honoribus,  quoa  mo  a  ae 
•xpectare  vult,  antepono.— Ad  Quint,  ii.  l&. 

^  Promia»ia  ils,  qu»  oatendit.  non  viUde  pcndeo:  neo 
honorea  sitio,  nee  desidero  gloriam :  magisque  i^us  volun- 
tatis perpetuitatem,  quam  promisaorum  exitum  expccto. 
Vivo  tamen  in  ea  ambitione  et  labore,  tanquam  id,  quod 
non  postulo,  cxpectem— Ibid.  iU.  5. 

«  M.  Curtio  tribunatum  ab  eo  petivi.— Ibid.  ii.  lA ;  En. 
Fam.  vU.  ft. 

De  tribunatii— mibi  ipae  Caesar  nooUnaUm  Cuitto  para- 


mendatory  letter  of  Trebatius,  will  show 
what  a  share  he  possessed  at  this  time  of  C« 
confidence,  and  with  what  an  affectionate  za 
used  to  recommend  hia  friends. 

**  Cicero  to  Cottar  emperor. 

"  See,  how  I  have  persuaded  myself  to  oon 
jou  as  a  second  self;  not  only  in  what  affect 
own  interest,  but  in  what  concerns  my  fhe 
I  had  resolved,  whithersoever  I  went  abroad 
carry  C.  Trebsitius  along  with  me,  that  I  i 
bring  him  home  adorned  with  the  fruits  o 
care  and  kindness:  but  since  Pompey's  st 
Rome  has  been  longer  than  I  expected,  am 
own  irresolution,  to  which  you  are  no  stra 
will  either  wholly  hinder,  or  at  least  retard 
going  abroad  at  all ;  see,  what  I  have  taken 
myself:  I  began  presently  to  resolve,  that  Trel 
should  expect  the  same  things  from  you  whi( 
had  been  hoping  for  from  me :  nor  did  I  a 
him  with  less  frankness  of  your  good  will,  tj 
used  to  do  of  my  own :  but  a  wonderful  inc 
fell  out,  both  as  a  testimony  of  my  opinion,  i 
pledge  of  your  humanity ;  for  whUe  I  vras  ta 
of  this  very  Trebatius  at  my  house  with  our  i 
Balbus,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me ;  in  tfa 
of  which  you  said,  '  As  to  M.  Orfius,  whoa 
recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him  even 
of  Gaul,  or  lieutenant  to  Lepta ;  send  me  an 
therefore,  if  you  please,  whom  I  may  prefer.' 
lifted  up  our  hands,  both  I  and  Balbus ;  the  occ 
was  so  pat,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  acddi 
but  divine.  I  send  you  therefore  Tr^tius 
send  him  so,  as  at  first  indeed  I  designed,  < 
own  accord,  but  now  also  by  your  invita 
embrace  him,  my  dear  Caesar,  wiUi  all  your 
courtesy ;  and  whatever  you  could  be  indue 
do  for  my  friends,  out  of  your  regmrd  to  me,  c 
it  all  singly  upon  him.  I  will  be  answerab 
the  man ;  not  in  my  former  style,  which  yon  j 
rallied,  when  I  vrrote  to  you  about  Mile,  b 
the  true  Roman  phrase  which  men  of  sense 
that  there  is  not  an  honester,  worthier,  mo^ 
man  living :  I  must  add,  what  makes  the  prii 
part  of  his  character,  tiiat  he  has  a  singular  me 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  I  ai 
him,  neither  a  regiment  nor  government,  noi 
certain  piece  of  preferment;  I  ask  your  I 
volence  and  generosity;  yet  am  not  agains 
adorning  him,  whenever  you  shall  think  pr 
with  those  trappings  also  of  glory :  in  sh* 
deliver  the  whole  man  to  you,  frt>m  my  hai 
we  say,  into  yours,  illustrious  for  victory 
faith.  But  I  am  more  importunate  than  I  nc 
be  to  you ;  yet  1  know  you  will  excuse  it 
care  of  your  health,  and  continue  to  love  n 
you  now  do*." 

Trebatius  was  of  a  lazy,  indolent,  stu 
temper;  a  lover  of  books  and  good  oom( 
eageriy  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  Rome ;  and  w 
out  of  his  element  in  a  camp :  and  because  C 
through  the  infinite  hurry  of  his  affairs,  coul 
presently  admit  him  to  his  familiarity,  and  { 
him  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he  was  tired  o 
drudgery  of  attending  him,  and  impatient  to 
home  again.  Under  these  circumstances,  ther 
series  of  letters  to  him  from  Cicero,  written  no( 

:  turn  eb«e  rescriptiit,  meamqiie  In  rogando  vereoui 

objurgavit.— Ad  Quint.  iiL  1. 
'      *  Ep.  Pun.  vit  5. 
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vith  the  disiiiterested  affection  of  a  friend,  but  the 
solidtade  eren  of  a  parent,  employing  all  the  arts 
of  iosiniiation,  as  well  of  the  grave  as  of  the 
faei^oQB  kind,  to  hinder  him  from  mining  his 
hopes  and  fortunes  by  his  own  imprudence.  He 
**  laughs  at  his  childish  hankering  after  the  city ; 
bids  him  reflect  on  the  end  for  which  he  went 
abroad,  and  pursue  it  with  constancy ;  observes, 
froiB  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  that  many  had 
sened  themselves  and  the  public  well  at  a  distance 
from  their  country ;  whilst  others,  by  spending  their 
Kvei  at  home,  had  lived  and  died  ingloriously  ;  of 
vhich  number/'  says  he,  **  you  would  have  been 
one,  if  we  had  not  thrust  you  out ;  and  since  I  am 
Dov  acting  Medea,  take  this  other  lesson  from  me, 
that  he  who  u  not  wise  for  himself,  is  wise  to  no 
purpose  '.**  He  rallies  his  impatience,  or  rather 
**  imprudence ;  as  if  he  had  carried  a  bond,  not  a 
letter  to  Caesar,  and  thought  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  his  money  and  return  home ; 
not  reooQecting,  that  even  those  who  followed 
king  Ptolemy  with  bonds  to  Alexandria,  had  not 
jet  brought  back  a  penny  of  money'.  You  write  me 
vord,''  aays  he,  "  that  Cesar  now  consults  you; 
I  had  rather  hear  that  he  consults  your  interest'. 
Let  me  die,  if  I  do  not  believe,  such  is  your  vanity, 
that  you  had  rather  be  consulted  than  enriched  by 
him  V  By  these  railleries  and  perpetual  admo- 
aitkms  he  made  Trebatius  ashamed  of  his  softness, 
and  content  to  stay  with  Csesar,  by  whose  favour 
and  generosity  he  was  cured  at  last  of  all  his 
micasioess ;  axid  having  here  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortunes,  flourished  afterwards  in  the  court  of 
Aogutas,  with  the  character  of  the  most  learned 
lawyer  of  that  age  ^ 

Csesar  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition  into 
Britain ;  which  raised  much  talk  and  expectation 
at  Rome,  and  gave  Cicero  no  small  concern  for 
the  safety  of  his  brother,  who,  as  one  of  Caesar's 
Keatcnants,  was  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  it**. 
Bat  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  the  place 
looa  cased  him  of  his  apprehensions,  by  informing 
him,  that  tiiere  was  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to 
hope  from  the  attempt;  no  danger  from  the 
ptople,  no  spoils  from  the  country*.     In  a  letter 

*  To  modo  ineptiaa  laUa  et  desideria  urbia  et  nrbanitatifl 
"^TWi.;  cc  quo  conailio  pn^ectus  m,  id  aaaidoitate  et 
vktate  conseqnerc— 

Xara  Bolti  mam  rem  bene  gtaacre  eC  popUoaro,  patria 
proeoL 

Kidti,  qoel  domi  «taiem  agerent,  propterea  sunt  im- 
probati 
Qbo  la  mnncrD  tu  certe  faiases,  niai  te  extrostaaemua— 
«  ^ando  Mcdeam  agere  ccpi.  illud  semper  memento, 
^  ipae  ribi  npiena  prodeaae  non  quit,  nequicquam  aapit. 
-Bp.  P«m.  Tii.  6. 

'  ^iMmprndau  vUbbare ;  tanqoam  enlm  ayngrapham 
*A  iBperatorcm,  non  epistolam  attuliaaes,  aio.  pecunia 
^fetta,  donanm  redire  properabaa.  Neo  tibl  hi  roentem 
**^e^  ens  ipaos  qui  cum  ajngraphis  veniaaent  Alex* 
adtano  nullum  auferre  potuiaae.— Ibid. 


■  CmmdU  quidem  te  a  Cvaare  sorfbia;  aed  ego  tibi  ab 
BfeewMMUveUem^Ibid.  11. 

^  Stfldv,  ni.  que  tua  gloria  est,  puto  te  malle  a  Caaare 
•^'■lii.  qoam  hiaarari.-^lbid.  13. 

1 nici  quid  tn.  docte  Trebati, 

Dtaentia^aoa.  Sat.  u.  L  79. 
^Cx  Qointi  fratria  literia  sospicor  jam  eum  ease  in 
^  animo  expecto  quid  agat.— Ad  Ait 


i».U. 
*0)Bcaadaamihitaaa  da  Britannia  literaa!    Timebam 


to  Atticus,  *'  we  are  in  suspense,"  says  he,  *'  about 
the  British  war :  it  is  certain,  that  the  access  of  the 
island  is  strongly  fortified ;  and  it  is  known  also 
already  tiiat  there  is  not  a  grain  of  silver  in  it,  nor 
anything  else  but  slaves ;  of  whom  you  will  scarce 
expect  any,  I  dare  say,  skilled  in  music  or  letters"*." 
In  another  to  Trebatius  ;  *'  I  hear  that  there  is  not 
either  any  gold  or  silver  in  the  island  :  if  so,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  one  of  their  chariots, 
and  fly  back  to  us°." 

From  their  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barbarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting 
on  the  surprising  fiite  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  : 
how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 
seat  of  arts,  empire  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in 
sloth,  ignorance  and  poverty;  enslaved  to  the  most 
cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants, 
superstition  and  religious  imposture:  while  this 
remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and  contempt  of 
the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of 
liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life :  yet  running 
perhaps  the  same  course  which  Rome  itself  had 
run  before  it ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ; 
from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impa- 
tience of  discipline  and  corruption  of  morals  ;  till 
by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being 
grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to 
some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty, 
losing  everything  else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradu- 
ally again  into  its  original  barbarism. 

Cicero  taking  it  for  granted  that  Trebatios 
followed  Caesar  into  Britain,  begins  to  joke  with 
him  upon  the  wonderful  figure  that  a  British 
lawyer  would  make  at  Rome ;  and,  as  it  was  his 
profession  to  guard  other  people's  safety,  bids  him 
beware  that  he  himself  was  not  caught  by  the 
British  charioteers  <*.  But  Trebatius,  it  seems, 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  without  Cicero's 
advice ;  and  when  Csesar  passed  over  to  Britain, 
chose  to  stay  behind  in  Gaul :  this  gave  a  fresh 
handle  for  raillery ;  and  Cicero  congratulates  him 
"  upon  being  arrived  at  last  into  a  country  where 
he  was  thought  to  know  something;  that  if  he 
had  gone'  over  also  to  Britain,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  man  in  all  that  great  island  wiser  than 
himself." — He  observes,  **  that  he  was  much  more 
cautious  in  military  than  in  civil  contests;  and 
wonders,  that  being  such  a  lover  of  swimming,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  swim  in  the  ocean  ;  and 
when  he  could  not  be  kept  away  from  every  show 
of  gladiators  at  Rome,  bad  not  the  curiosity  to  see 
the  British  charioteers :"  he  rejoices  however,  after 
all,  that  he  did  not  go ;  "  since  they  should  not  now 

oceanmn.  timebam  littua  inauls.  Rellqua  non  equidem 
oontemno.— Ad  Quint,  i.  16. 

De  Britannicla  rebus  oognovi  ez  tula  literia,  nihil  eaae 
nee  quod  metuamus,  nee  quod  gaudeamua.— Ibid.  ilL  1. 

<n  Britannici  belli  exitua  expeotatur.  Constat  enim 
aditua  insulc  munitoa  eaae  mirifleia  molibua.  Etiam  illud 
Jam  oognitum  est,  neque  argenti  scripulum  ease  ullum  in 
ilia  insula,  neque  ullam  q)em  praedc,  nisi  ex  maneipiis ; 
ex  quibua  nuUoa  puto  te  Uteris,  aut  muaicis  eniditoa  ex- 
pectere.— Ad  Att  iv.  16. 

n  In  Britannia  nihfl  esee  audio  neque  auri  neque  argenlL 
Id  si  ita  est,  essedum  aliquod  auadeo  capias,  et  ad  noa  quam 
primum  recurraa. — ^Ep.  Fam.  viL  7« 

o  Mira  enim  persona  induoi  potest  Britannici  juris  oon- 
aulU.— Ep.  Fam.  vU.  II. 

Tu,  qui  ceteris  cavere  didicisti,  in  Britannia  ne  ab  eaae- 
dariia  <tecipiaria  caveto.— ibid  6. 
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be  troubled  witb  the  impertinence  of  his  British 
stories  p."  I 

Quintus  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  I 
was  projecting  the  plan  of  a  poem  upon  their 
British  expedition,  and  begged  his  brother's  assist- 
ance  in  it :  Cicero  approved  the  design,  and 
observed  upon  it,  that  the  nature  and  situation  of 
places  so  strange,  the  manners  of  the  people,  their 
oattles  with  them,  and  the  general  himself  Caesar, 
were  excellent  subjects  for  poetry ;  but  as  to  his 
assistance,  it  was  sending  owls  to  Athens :  that 
Quintus,  who  had  finished  four  tragedies  in  sixteen 
days,  could  not  want  either  help  or  fame  in  that 
way,  after  his  Electra  and  theTroadesi.  In  other 
letters  he  answers  more  seriously;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  how  much  he  wanted 
leisure  for  versifying :  that  to  write  verses  required 
an  ease  snd  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  the  times 
had  taken  from  him ;  and  that  his  poetical  flame 
was  quite  extinguished  by  the  sad  prospect  of 
things  before  them'. 

He  had  sent  Caesar  his  Greek  poem,  in  three 
books,  on  the  history  of  his  consulship ;  and 
Cesar's  judgment  upon  it  was,  that  the  beginning 
of  it  was  as  good  as  anything  which  he  had  ever 
seen  in  that  language,  but  that  the  following  lines, 
to  a  certain  place,  were  not  equal  in  accuracy  and 
spirit.  Cicero  desires  therefore  to  know  of  his 
brother,  what  Cesar  really  thought  of  the  whole ; 

P  Est,  quod  gaudeaSf  te  In  ista  loca  veniase,  ubi  aliquid 
aapere  viderere :  quod  d  in  Britannfam  quoque  prufectuB 
esses,  profecto  nemo  in  ilia  tanta  insula  te  peritior  fuissct. 
— Sed  tu  in  re  militari  multo  es  cautior  quam  in  advoca- 
tionibus:  qui  neque  in  oceano  nature  voluisti,  homo 
itudiotittimut  natandi^  neque  spcctare  easedarios,  quem 
antea  ne  andabatam  quidem  defraudare  poteramua.— Ep. 
Fam.  vii.  10. 

In  Britanniam  t«  profectum  non  esse  gaudeo,  quod  et 
labnre  caruisti,  et  ^o  te  de  ilUs  rebus  non  audiam. — Ibid. 
17. 

The  little  here  given  of  Trebatlus's  love  {ifsttimming^ 
adds  a  new  light  and  beauty  to  that  passage  of  Horace, 
where  the  poet  introduces  him,  advising,  to  ncim  thrice 
cro$s  the  Tiber,  to  cure  the  want  of  sleep ;  the  advice,  it 
seems,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  own  practice  and 
character. 

'■  ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim,  aomno  quibua  est  opus  alto. 

Sat.  n.  L  8. 

4  Te  vero  ^60t<riv  scribendi  egregiam  habere  video. 
Quos  tu  situs,  quas  naturas  rerum  etlocorum,  quosmorea, 
quas  gentea,  quaa  pugnas,  quem  vero  ipsum  imperatorem 
habea?  Ego  te  libenter,  ut  rogas,  quibus  rebus  vis,  adju- 
vabo,  et  tibi  versus,  quoa  rogaa,  yKavKa  fls  *ABiivas 
mittam.— Ad  Quint,  ii.  la 

Quatuor  tragcedias,  cum  xvl  diebus  alMolviaae  scribaa, 
tu  quidquam  ab  alio  mutuaris?  et  xAcof  quvria,  cum 
Electram  et  Troadem  scripseris?— Ibid.  iil.  6. 

N.B.— These /our  tragedies,  said  to  be  written  in  tijctetn 
dayit  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  original  produc- 
tions, but  translations  from  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  of 
which  Quintus  was  a  great  master ;  finished  by  him  in 
haste  for  the  entertainment  of  the  camp :  for  the  word 
Troadem  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  should 
most  probably  be  Troadet,  the  title  of  one  of  Euripides's 
plays ;  as  the  Electra  also  was. 

^  Quod  me  de  faoiendis  versibua  rogas,  incredibile  est, 
mi  frater,  quantum  egeam  tempore — Facerem  tamen  ut 
possem,  sed — opus  est  ad  poema  quadara  animi  alacritate, 
quam  plane  mihi  tempora  eripiunt. — Ibid.  iii.  fi. 

De  versibus— deest  mihi  opera,  qu«  non  modo  tempua, 
sed  etiun  animum  ab  onmi  cura  vacuum  desiderat :  sed 
abcst  etiam  ivOovaiatrfi6s Jco.^lbld.  4. 


whether  the  matter  or  the  style  displeased  fa 
and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the  truth  fr& 
since  whether  Cesar  liked  it  or  not,  he  should  i 
he  says,  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with  hims 
He  bqgan  however  another  poem,  at  his  brotfa 
earnest  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Cesar, 
after  some  progress  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it 
he  tore  it* :  yet  Quintus  still  urging,  and  si 
fying,  that  he  had  acquainted  Csesar  with 
design,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  scti 
finished  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Cesar ;  w! 
he  promises  to  send  as  soon  as  he  could 
a  proper  conveyance,  that  it  might  not  be  I 
as  Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone  was  in  coi 
from  Gaul ;  the  only  thing,  says  he,  which 
not  found  a  safe  passage  since  Csbmut  goTei 
that  province*. 

While  Cicero  was  expressing  no  small  disss 
faction  at  the  measures  which  his  present  situi 
obliged  him  to  pursue,  Ciesar  was  doing  everjti 
in  bis  power  to  make  him  easy  :  he  treated 
brother  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  Cicero  bin 
had  been  his  general ;  gave  him  the  choice  of 
winter-quarters,  and  the  legion  which  he 
liked*:  and  Clodins  happening  to  write  to 
from  Rome,  he  showed  the  letter  to  Quintus, 
declared  that  he  would  not  answer  it;  the 
Quintus  civilly  pressed  him  not  to  put  sad 
affront  upon  Clodius  for  their  sakes^:  in  the  m 
of  all  his  hurry  in  Britain,  he  sent  frequent  accoi 
to  Cicero  in  his  own  hand  of  his  progress 
success,  and  at  the  instant  of  quitting  the  ii^i 
wrote  to  him  firom  the  very  shore,  of  the  emb 
ment  of  the  troops,  and  hiiB  having  taken  host 
and  imposed  a  tribute:  and  lest  he  should 
surprised  at  having  no  letters  at  the  same  t 
from  his  brother,  he  acquaints  him,  that  Quii 
was  then  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could 
take  the  benefit  of  that  express :  Cicero  receivo 
these  letters  at  Rome  in  less  than  a  month  i 
date,  and  takes  notice  of  one  of  them,  th« 
arrived  on  the  twentieth  day ;  a  despatch  equa 
that  of  our  present  couriers  by  the  post*. 

•  Sed  heus  tu,  celari  videor  a  te,  quomodonam, 
frater.  de  nostris  versibus  Cesar  ?  Nam  primum  lib 
ao  legisae  acripsit  ad  me  ante :  et  prima  aic,  ut  neget  fi 
Oraeoa quidem  meliora  legisae ;  reliqua  ad  queodam  lot 
{taBvfJu^tpa.  Hoc  enim  uUturverbo.  Die  mihi  ver 
numaut  resenmautxcVMMT^pnondelcctat?  Nihil 
quodvereare.  Ego  enim  n«  pilo  quidon  minus  me  am 
~Ad  Quint,  ii.  16. 

t  Poema  ad  Cvaarom,  quod  ccnnpoeiieram,  inddi.— 1 
ill.  l.s.4. 

«  Quod  me  institutum  ad  Ilium  poema  jubesperflci 
etsi  distentuB  tum  opera,  turn  animo  sum  multo  mi 
quoniam  ex  epistola,  quam  ad  te  miaeram,  oogm 
Cesar  me  aliquod  esse  exormun ;  revertar  ad  institat 
—Ibid,  a 

Quod  me  hortaria,  ut  absolvam,  habeo  abaolutumrai 
mihi  quidem  uti  videtur,  ttcoi  ad  Cseaarem.  Sed  qu 
locupletem  tabellarinm,  ne  acoidat  quod  Erigonr  ti 
cui  soli.  Canare  imperatore,  iter  ex  Gallia  totom  non  \ 
—Ibid.  9. 

«  Quintum  meum— Dii  boni !  quemadmodnm  trac 
honoro,  dignitate,  gratia?  Non  aecua  ac  si  ^TO  <^ 
imperator.  Bibemam  legionem  eligcndi  optk)  del 
couimodum,  ut  ad  me  scribit. — Ad  Att.  iv.  IS. 

J  In  qua  primum  eat  de  Clodii  ad  Ca»aram  Uteris, 
quo  Cspsaria  consilium  probo,  quod  tibi  amantiw 
petenti  veniam  non  dedit,  ut  uJlum  ad  illam  Furiam  i 
bum  rescriberet— A.l  Quint,  iii.  1.  s.  4. 

s  Ab  Quinto  fratre  et  a  Cajsare  aooepi  a.  d.  ix.  1 
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Af  to  the  news  of  the  dty  this  sommer^  Cicero 
tells  ids  brother,  **  that  there  were  some  hopes  of 
an  election  of  magistrates,  bat  those  uncertain; 
lOBie  suspicion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more 
eertatn ;  a  great  calm  in  the  forum  ;  but  of  a  city, 
teemed  to  be  quieted  rather  by  the  effects  of  age 
than  of  concord  :  that  his  own  conduct,  as  well  in 
poblie  as  in  prirate,  was  just  what  Quintus  had 
adriaed,  softer  than  the  tip  of  his  ear;  and  his 
Totea  in  the  senate  such  as  pleased  others  rather 
than  himself. 

Sndi  ills  does  wretched  war  and  diicord  breed, 
thst  bribery  was  nerer  carried  so  high  as  at  this 
tiiDe,  by  the  consular  candidates,  Memmius,  Do- 
■litins,  Scaurus,  Messala :  that  they  were  all  alike ; 
DO  eoiinence  in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the  dignity 
of  them  all :  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds 
was  promised  to  the  first  tribe  ;  and  money  grown 
BO  acarce  by  this  profusion  of  it,  that  interest  was 
risea  from  four  to  eight  per  cent.*" 

Meounius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  who  joined  their 
interests,  made  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the 
oooaub,  which  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
attested  in  proper  form  by  many  of  their  friends 
oa  both  sides ;  by  which  "  the  consuls  obliged 
theatselves  to  terre  them  with  all  their  power  in 
the  ensuing  election  ;  find  they  on  their  part 
udertook,  when  elected,  to  procure  for  the  consuls 
what  provinces  they  desired ;  and  gave  a  bond  of 
above  3000/.  to  provide  three  augurs  who  should 
testify,  that  they  were  present  at  making  a  law 
for  K;ranting  them  those  provinces,  when  no  such 
ls«  had  ever  been  made ;  and  two  consular  senators, 
who  should  affirm,  that  they  were  present  likewise 
at  passing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  for  furnishing 
the  same  provinces  with  arms  and  money,  when 
the  senate  had  never  been  consulted  about  it.>» " 

5«v.  IHcns.  oonfecta  Britannia,  obddibas  aooeptis,  nuUa 
prsds,  Impenta  tamen  pecunia,  datas  alittoribus  Britan- 
siv,  ptoximo  a.  d.  vi.  Kal.  Octob.  exercitom  Britannia 
Rportabsnt.— Ad  Att.  Iv.  17. 

Ex  Britannia  Ckmu-  ad  me  Kid.  Sept  dedit  Uteras ;  qaas 
(«» aeoepl  a.  d.  ir.  Kal.  Octnb.  satis  oommodas  de  Bri- 
tmikb  rebus :  quibas,  ne  admirer, quod  a  te  nullasaccep- 
crim,  fcrfbit  se  sine  te  fuiase,  cum  ad  mare  accesserit. — 
JUQoint.  iil.  I.  a  7- 

Om  banc  jam  epistolam  oomplicarem,  tabellarii  a  vobis 
nnemat  a.  d.  xi.  KaL  Sept  vicesimo  die.— Ibid.  lii.  1.  s.  A. 

'  B«»  ROTianje  ^  se  babebant  Erat  nonoulla  spes 
«MBitioram,  sed  incerta:  erat  aliqua  su^icio  dictature, 
aecaquidein  certa:  swnmum  otium  forense;  sed  senes- 
eoAf  magis  civiiatis,  quam  adqniescentls.  Seotentia 
nttm  ooftra  in  senatu  c^usmodi,  magis  ut  alii  nobis  assen- 
ttetar,  quam  noamet  ipsi.— 

EcRip.  Snpplicea. 
ABkUas  redit  immanis,  nuoqoam  par  fuit  — Ad  Quint. 

Severs  me  none  in  Campmn.  Ardet  ambitus:  <r^fia 
^  vsc  4^ ;  fonus  ex  trlente  Idib.  Quint,  factum  erat 
^MAai  .  i^oxif  In  nullo  est,  pecnnia  omnium  dignitatem 
I    ttwiaat— Ad  Att.  iv.  15. 

^  C«n1c«  flagrant  infamJa,  quod  C.  Memmius  candi- 
es paetiflocm  in  senatu  recitavit,  quam  ipse  et  suus 
"■petiaor  Ikanitias  cum  consolibus  fecissent,  uti  arobo 
K  *■  pidi  sgi  iia  cooanlibusdarent,  si  easent  ipsi  consules 
^^  aU  tres  anyorea  dedisKnt.  qui  se  adfuiase  dioerent, 
"■  ^  eariatA  ferretur,  qn«  lata  non  easet ;  et  duo  con- 
^*>c>>  qai  se  dieereat  in  omandisprovinciis  oonsularibus 
^^•^affulsiii.  com  omnino  ne  senatus  quldem  fuisset. 
J™»|actJo  BOO  verbis  sed  nomlnlbos  et  pencriptionibus ; 

■^*ma  tabuUa  cum  case  facta  dioeretur,  prolata  a 


Memmius,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  Cssar', 
finding  some  reason  to  dislike  his  bargain,  resolved 
to  break  it,  and,  by  Pompey's  advice,  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Pompey  was  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  consul 
Domitius  ;  and  willing  likewise  to  take  some 
revenge  on  Appios,  who,  though  his  near  relation, 
did  not  enter  so  fully  as  he  expected  into  his 
measures'^ :  but  Ciesar  was  much  out  of  humour  at 
this  step";  as  it  was  likely  to  raise  great  scandal 
in  the  city,  and  strengthen  the  interest  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  restrain  that  infamous 
corruption,  which  was  the  main  instrument  of 
advancing  his  power.  Appius  never  changed 
countenance,  nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  discovery ; 
but  his  colleague  Domitius,  who  affected  the  cha- 
racter of  a  patriot,  was  extremely  discomposed ; 
and  Memmius,  now  grown  desperate,  resolved  to 
promote  the  general  disorder  and  the  creation  of  a 
dictator'. 

Quintus  sent  hit  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that 
it  was  reported  there,  that  he  was  present  at  this 
contract :  but  Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  false, 
and  that  the  bargain  was  of  such  a  nature,  as 
Memmius  had  opened  it  to  the  senate,  that  no 
honest  man  could  have  been  present  at  it*.  The 
senate  was  highly  incensed;  and  to  check  the 
insolence  of  the  parties  concerned,  passed  a  decree, 
that  their  conduct  should  be  inquired  into  by  what 
they  called  a  private,  or  silent  judgment ;  where 
the  sentence  was  not  to  be  declared  till  sifter  the 
election,  yet  so  as  to  make  void  the  election  of 
those  who  should  be  found  guilty:  this  they 
resolved  to  execute  with  rigour,  and  made  an 
allotment  of  judges  for  that  purpose  :  but  some  of 
the  tribunes  were  prevailed  with  to  interpose  their 
negative,  on  pretence  of  hindering  all  inquisitions 
not  specially  authorised  by  the  people^. 

This  detestable  bargain  of  forging  laws  and 
decrees  at  pleasure,  in  which  so  many  of  the  first 
rank  were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  wit- 
nesses,  is  alleged  by  an  ingenious  French  writer  as 
a  flagrant  instance  of  libertinism  which  hastened 
the  destruction  of  Rome'.  So  far  are  **  private 
vices*'  from  being  '*  public  benefits," that  thils  great 
republic,  of  all  others  the  most  free  and  flourishing, 
owed  the  loss  of  its  liberty  to  nothing  else  but  a 
general  defection  of  its  citizens,  firom  the  probity 


Memmio  est  nominibus  induotis,  auotore  Pompeio.— Ad 
Att  iv.  1& 

e  Memmium  Ccsaris  omnes  opes  oonflrmant— Ibid.  15. 
17. 

d  Dio.  xxxix.  p.  118. 

*  Ct  qui  jam  Intelligebamus  enunciationem  Ulam  Mem- 
mil  valde  Cesari  displicere.— Ad  Att.  ir.  16. 

'  Hie  Appius  erat  idem  ;  nihil  sane  Jactunc.  Cormerat 
alter,  et  plane,  inquam,  Jacebat  Memmius autem — plane 
refrixerat,  et  eo  magis  nunc  cogitare  dictaturam,  turn 
favere  justitio  et  omnium  rerum  licentie.— Ibid.  18. 

8  Quodscribis  te  audisse,  in  candidatorum  consularlum 
ooitione  me  Interfuime.  id  falsum  est  EJusmodi  enim 
pactiunes  in  lata  ooitione  facta?  sunt,  quas  postea  Memmius 
patefecit,  ut  nemo  bonus  intereese  debuerit— Ad  Quint, 
ill.  l.a  6. 

b  At  senatus  decrevlt  ut  taciturn  Judicium  ante  oomltia 
fieret— Magnus  timer  candidatorum.  Sed  quidam  Judices— 
tribunos  plebis  appellarunt,  ne  Injussu  pnpuli  Judicarent. 
Res  cedit,  comitia  dilata  ex  senatusconsulto  dum  lex  de 
tacito  Judicio  ferretur.  Venit  1^  dies.  Terentius  inter- 
cessit^Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

i  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur,  &c.  des 
Romains,  chap.  x. 
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and  discipline  of  their  aocestori.  Cicero  often 
foretelli  their  approaching  min  from  this  Tery 
cause ;  and  when  he  bewails  the  wretchedness  of 
the  times,  usaally  joins  the  wretchedness  of  their 
morals  as  the  genuine  source  of  it''. 

But  lest  these  corrupt  candidates  should  escape 
without  punishment,  they  were  all  publicly  im- 
peached by  different  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was 
now  in  a  great  ferment  about  them,  since,  as 
Cicero  says,  either  the  men  or  the  laws  must 
necessarily  perish :  yet  they  will  all,  says  he,  be 
acquitted ;  for  trials  are  now  managed  so  corruptly, 
that  no  man  will  ever  be  condemned  for  the  future 
unless  for  murder^.  But  Q.  Scsevola,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  took  a  more  effectual  way  to  mortify 
them,  by  resolving  to  hinder  any  election  of 
consuls  during  his  magistracy ;  in  which  he  per- 
severed, and  by  his  authority  dissolved  all  the 
assemblies,  convened  for  that  purpose".  The 
tribunitian  candidates  however  were  remarkably 
modest  this  year :  for  they  made  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  which  they  all  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  **  that  in  prosecuting  their  several  interests, 
they  would  submit  their  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  Cato,  and  deposit  four  thousand  pounds  apiece 
in  his  bands,  to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  he 
should  condemn  of  any  irregular  practice.  If  the 
election  proves  free,"  says  Cicero,  *'  as  it  is  thought 
it  will,  Cato  alone  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws 
and  all  the  judges"." 

A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  in  public 
trials :  Suffenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been  tribunes 
two  years  before,  were  tried  in  the  beginning  of 
July  for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in  their 
magistracy,  and  both  acquitted:  but  Procilius, 
one  of  their  colleagues,  "  was  condemned  for 
killing  a  citizen  in  his  own  house  :  whence  we  are 
to  collect,"  says  Cicero, "  that  our  Areopagites  value 
neither  bribery,  nor  elections,  nor  interregnums, 
nor  attempts  against  the  state,  nor  the  whole 
republic,  a  rush:  we  must  not  murder  a  man 
indeed  in  his  own  house,  though  that  perhaps  might 
be  done  moderately,  since  twenty-two  acquitted 
Procilius  when  twenty-eight  condemned  him*." 
Clodius  was  the  accuser  in  these  impeachments  : 

k  Hit  pnraertini  moribus  atque  temporibus.  quibus  ita 
prolapsa  respublioa  est,  ut  omnium  opibus  refnenanda,  ac 
oooroenda  tit. — l>e  Divin.  ii.  9. 

Qui  sit  rempublioam  affliotam  et  oppreanm  miseria 
temporibua,  ao  perditis  moribu*.  in  ▼eterom  dignitaton 
et  libertatem  vindicaturus.— Ep.  Pam.  li.  5. 

1  De  ambitu  po«tulati  tunt  omnes,  qui  con&ulatum 
petant— Magno  re«  in  motu  e«i.  Proptova  quod  aut 
hominum  aut  legam  Interitus  ostenditur.^Ad  Quint. 
iU.9. 

Bed  nmnes  absolventur.  neo  posthao  quisquam  damna- 
bitur,  nisi  qui  bominem  oceiderit.— Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

■»  Comitiorum  quotidie  ainguli  dim  tolluntur  obnnn- 
ciatiunibus,  magna  Toluntate  bonorum.— Ad  Quint  ili.  3. 

Obnunciationibus  per  Sccrulam  Intarpositia,  aingulls 
diebua.— Ad  Att.  ir.  16. 

■  Tribunitli  candidati  jurarunt  ae  arbltrio  Catonia  petl- 

turoa :  apud  eum  H.  S.  quingena  depoaumint ;  nt  qui  a 

'    Catone  daninatua  caaet,  id  prrderet,  et  competitoribua  \ 

I     tribueretur— Si  comitla.  ut  putantur,  gratuita  fuerint, 

pliia  unua  C^to  potuerit.  quam  omnea  quidem  Judioea.— 

Ibid.  1ft ;  Ad  Quint,  ii.  1ft. 

o  in.  Non.  Quint.  BulTenaa  et  Cato  abaulutl :  Prodlina 
oondemnatua.  Ex  quo  intelleotum  eat,  Tp(raf>cieTcr)rfraf , 
ambitum.  oomitia.  interregnum,  majeatatem,  totam  deni- 
que  mupubltcam,  flocci  noo  faoere.  Debemua  patnnn 
ftuuiUaa  domi  suit  ociidere  nolle,  neque  tamen  id  ipaum 


which  made  Cato,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquitted,  i 
a  reconciliation  with  Cicero  and  Milo'.  It  was 
Cicero's  business  to  reject  the  friendship  of 
active  and  popular  senator;  and  Milo  hadooct 
for  his  service  in  his  approaching  suit  for 
consulship.  But  though  Cicero  had  no  eoD< 
in  these  trials,  he  was  continnally  employee 
others  through  the  rest  of  the  summer :  *'  I 
never,"  says  he,  **  more  busy  in  trials  than  n 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  the  gra 
heats  that  we  have,  ever  known,  there  k 
passes  a  day  in  which  I  do  not  defend  iom« 
Besides  his  clients  in  the  city,  he  had  sei 
towns  and  colonies  under  his  patronsge,  w 
sometimes  wanted  his  help  abroad,  as  the  corp 
tion  of  Reate  did  now,  to  plead  for  them  be 
the  consul  Appius,  and  ten  commissioners,  i 
controversy  with  their  neighbours  of  Interu 
about  draining  the  lake  Velinos  into  the  river  1 
to  the  damage  of  their  grounds.  He  rrta 
from  this  cause  in  the  midst  of  the  ApoUina 
shows  ;  and  to  relieve  himself  finom  the  fatigi 
his  journey  went  directly  to  the  theatre,  whex 
was  received  by  a  universal  clap :  in  the  sco 
of  which  to  Atticus  he  adds,  "  but  this  you  art 
to  take  notice  of,  and  I  am  a  fool  indeed  m; 
for  mentioning  it'." 

He  now  also  defended  Messius,  one  of  Ce 
lieutenants,  who  oame  from  Gaul  on  purpoa 
take  his  trial :  then  Dmsus,  accused  of  pre 
eating  or  betraying  a  cause,  which  he  had  un 
taken  to  defend ;  of  which  he  was  acquitted 
migority  of  only  four  voices  :  after  that  Vstii 
the  last  year's  prctor,  and  ^milius  Scaurus, 
of  the  consular  candidates,  accused  of  pland< 
the  province  of  Sardinia* ;  and  about  the  same 
likewise  his  old  fnend  Cn.  Plandus,  who  ba^ 
tertained  him  so  generously  in  his  exile,  and  b 
now  chosen  aedile,  was  accnised  by  a  disappoi 
competitor,  M.  Laterensis,  of  bribery  and  cor 
tkm.  All  these  were  acquitted,  but  the  orat 
for  them  are  lost,  eicept  that  for  Plandus ;  « 
remains  a  perpetual  monument  of  Cicero's  g 
tude :  for  Plancins  having  obtained  the  triba 
from  the  people,  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelit 
Cicero,  did  not  behave  himself  in  that  post 
the  same  affection  to  him  as  before,  but  seems 
dionsly  to  have  slighted  him  ;  while  several  o 
colleagues,  and  especially  Racilios,  were  exei 
all  their  power  in  the  defence  of  his  person 
abunde.  Nam  abaolverunt  xjcli ;  oondemnarunt  xxv 
Ad  Att.  It.  15. 

p  la  tamen  et  mecnm  et  <mm  Milone  in  gntism  red 
Ibid.  ]& 

4  Sic  enim  habeto  nunquam  me  a  cauoia  eC  jadidi 
trictiorem  fuime.  atque  id  anni  tempore  gravii^iii 
caloribua  maximia.— Ad  Quint,  ii.  16. 

Diem  acito  ease  nullum,  quo  non  dico  pro  reo.— 
lii.S. 

*  Reatini  me  ad  ana  T^fimi  duzerunt,  at  ag 
cauaam  contra  Interamnalea  Redii  Romam— Va 
apectaculum ;  primum  magno  et  vquabili  plaiua, 
hoc  ne  curaria;  ego  ineptna  qui  acripaerlm.)— ^^ 
iv.  1ft. 

■  Meaaitts  defendebatnr  a  nobia,  e  legatlone  rerooai 
Deinde  me  expedio  ad  Druanm.  inde  ad  Soaurum.— 11) 

Dniaua  erat  de  praerarkatione— abaolntua,  in  m 
quatuor  aententiia— Eodem  dte  poat  meridiem  Vatii 
aderam  defenauma ;  ea  rea  faciUa— Scanri  Judidam  rt 
exeiTcbitur.  cui  noa  noo  deerimna  — Ad  Quint,  ii-  )& 

t>caurum  beoeOdo  defenaionis  vaMe  obligavL— IbM 
1.  a.  ft. 
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dignitj^  Yet  Cicero  freely  undertook  his  cause, 
I  laduif  no  coldness  had  intervened,  displayed  the 
loerit  of  his  senrices  in  the  most  pathetic  and 
liectiDg manner;  and  rescued  him  from  the  hands 
of  I  powerful  accuser,  and  his  own  particukr 
(riend.  "  Drusus's  trial  was  held  in  the  morning  ; 
from  which,  after  going  home  to  write  a  few 
lettm,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Vatinius's  in 
the  afternoon :"  which  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the 
harry  in  which  he  geneSrally  lived,  and  of  the  little 
time  which  he  ha^  to  spend  upon  his  private 
ifain,  or  his  studies ;  and  though  he  was  now 
earryiog  on  several  great  works  of  the  learned  kind, 
"jet he  had  no  other  leisure  (be  tells  us)  for  me- 
£tadng  and  composing,  but  when  he  was  taking  a 
few  tomi  in  his  gardens,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
body,  and  refreshment  of  his  voice**."  Vatinius 
had  been  one  of  his  fiercest  enemies ;  was  in  a 
perpetual  opposition  to  him  in  politics  ;  and,  like 
Batii  mentioned  above,  a  seditious,  profligate, 
abandoned  libertine ;  so  that  the  defence  of  him 
gave  a  plansible  handle  for  some  censure  upon 
Cicero :  bat  his  engagements  with  Pompey,  and 
especially  his  new  ^endship  with  Caesar,  made  it 
Meevary  to  embrace  all  Cesar's  friends  ;  among 
wboD  Vatiiiiiis  was  most  warmly  recommended  to 

Gabinios  being  recalled,  as  has  been  said,  from 
big  loreniiDeDt,   returned   to   Rome    about   the 
end  of  September :  he  bragged  everywhere  on  his 
jovney,  that  he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a 
tmm^ ;  and  to  carry  on  that  farce,  continued 
a  while  without  the  gates ;   till  perceiving  how 
odiottf  he  was  to  all  within,  he  stole  privately  into 
tbe  dty  bv  night,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being 
insQlted  by   the    populace*.    There  were  three 
tiierent  impeadiments  provided  against  him  :  the 
int,  far  treasonable  practices  against  the  state ; 
the  Mcond,  for  the  plunder  of  Us  province ;  the 
third  for  bribery  and  corruption ;   and  so  many 
penoflj  oflered  themselves  to  be  prosecutors,  that 
tiiere  was  a  contest  among  them  before  the  praetor, 
how  to  adjust  their  several  claims ^    The  first 
itiietment  fell  to  L.  Lentulas,  who  accused  him 
tbe  day  after  he  entered  the  city,  "  that,  in  defiance 
of  relq;ion  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had 
'^stsred  the  king  of  Egypt  with  an  army,  leaving 
hit  own  province  naked,  and  open  to  the  incursion 
of  cacfliies,  who  had  made  great  devastations  in 
it"   Cicero,  who  had  received  from  Gabinius  all 
^  provocation  which  one  man  could  receive  from 
*U)dier,  bad  the  pleasure  to  see  his  insolent  ad  ver- 
ify at  his  feet ;  and  was  prepared  to  give  him 
"idi  a  reception   as   he  deserved :  but  Gabinius 
^"Wt  not  venture  to  show  his  head  for  the  first  ten 

'  Kcp«  tribanatum  Plancii  quicquam  attuliBse  adju- 
^^  dlfnitaU  meat.  Atque  hoc  looo.  quod  verissime 
^"*>*po(ea  L.  Racilii  dlvhia  in  me  merita  commemoraa, 
*«•-?»  Plancio.  3?. 

*  lu  qidoqaid  oonficio  aut  cogito  in  ambulatlonis  fere 
*""P»«oii«m>.— Ad  Quint.  UL  3. 

'  A4  nbem  acocaijt  a.  d.  xn.  KaL  Oct.  nihil  tnrplna, 
^ieteniwL^Ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  •ec  6. 

^"^  Gabiniiia,  qaacnnqoe  veoiehat,  triumphum  se 
•■"ikiv  dizlsBet,  sutiitoque  bonus  imperator  noctu  in 

**«.liMtfaim  plane,  inraaiawt.— Ibid.  2. 
^  Gatrfaiiini  trea  adboo  Cactiones  postulant :  Ac^Ibid. 

l-««.i 

J^  bae  acrlbebam  ante  lucem,  apud  Catonem  erat 

^*^*fe  in  Gabiniam  fatwa,  inter  Memmium.  et  Tt 

'*«*«,  at  C.  et  L.  Antonlos.— Ibid. «. 


days,  till  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  senate,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  account,  according  to  custom, 
of  the  state  of  his  province  and  the  troops  which 
he  had  left  in  it:  as  soon  as  he  had  told  his  story 
he  was  going  to  retire,  but  the  consuls  detained 
him  to  answer  to  a  complaint  brought  against  him 
by  the  publicans,  or  farmers  of  the  revenues,  who 
were  attending  at  the  door  to  make  it  good.  This 
drew  on  a  debate,  in  which  Gabinius  was  so  urged 
and  teased  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  Cicero, 
that  trembling  with  passion,  and  unable  to  contain 
himself,  he  odled  Cicero  a  banished  man :  upon 
which  (says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother) 
**  nothing  ever  happened  more  honourable  to  me  : 
the  whole  senate  left  their  seats  to  a  man,  and  with 
a  general  clamour  ran  up  to  his  very  face ;  while 
the  publicans  also  were  equally  fierce  and  clamor- 
ous  against  him,  and  the  whole  company  behaved 
just  as  you  yourself  would  have  done'.*' 

Cicero  had  been  deliberating  for  some  time, 
whether  he  should  not  accuse  Gabinius  himself; 
but  out  of  regard  to  Pompey  was  content  to  appear 
only  as  a  witness  against  him* ;  and  when  the  trial 
was  over,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to  his 
brother. 

"Gabinius  is  acquitted:  nothing  was  ever  so 
stupid  as  his  accuser  Lentulus ;  nothing  so  sordid 
as  the  bench :  yet  if  Pompey  had  not  taken  incre- 
dible  pains,  ana  the  rumour  of  a  dictatorship  had 
not  infused  some  apprehensions,  he  could  not 
have  held  up  his  head  even  against  Lentulus: 
since  with  such  an  accuser,  and  such  judges,  of 
the  seventy-two  who  sat  upon  him,  thirty-two 
condemned  him.  The  sentence  is  so  infamous, 
that  he  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the  other  trials; 
especially  that  of  plunder :  but  there's  no  republic, 
no  senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity  in  any  of  us : 
what  can  I  say  more  of  the  judges  ?  There  were 
but  two  of  them  of  prtetorian  rank,  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  who  acquitted  him  so  forwardly  that  all  the 
world  might  see  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
votes  were  declared,  ran  officiously  from  the  bench 
to  carry  the  first  news  to  Pompey.  Some  say,  and 
particularly  Sallust,  that  I  ought  to  have  accused 
him  :  but  should  I  risk  my  credit  with  such  judges? 
What  a  figure  should  J  have  made,  if  he  had 
escaped  from  me  !  but  there  were  other  things 
which  influenced  me :  Pompey  would  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius's 
safety,  but  his  own  dignity  :  it  must  have  made  a 
breach  between  us :  we  should  have  been  matched 
like  a  pair  of  gladiators;  as  Pacidianus,  with 
iEseminus  the  Samnite  ;  he  would  probably  have 
bit  off  one  of  my  ears,  or  been  reconciled  at  least 
with  Clodius — for  after  all  the  pains  which  I  had 
taken  to  serve  him  ;  when  I  owed  nothing  to  him, 
he  every  thing  to  me ;  yet  he  would  not  bear  my 
differing  from  him  in  public  affairs,  to  say  no  worse 

*  Interim  ipso  decimo  die,  quo  ijwum  oportebat  hostium 
nnmenun  et  militum  renunciare.  in  re  hteeii,  snmma  in 
frequentia :  cum  rellet  exire,  a  consulibuB  retcntos  est ; 
introducti  publloanL  Homo  undique  actus,  cum  a  me 
maxime  vulneraretur,  non  tulit,  et  me  trementi  voce 
exulem  appellavit.  Hie,  o  dii,  nihil  unquam  honorificen- 
tins  nobis  accidit.  Consurrexit  senatus  cum  clomore  ad 
unum,  sic  ut  ad  corpus  ejus  aocederet.  Pari  elamore 
atque  impetu  pnblicani.  Quid  queris  ?  Omnee,  tanquam 
si  tu  eases,  ita  fuerunt.— Ad  Quint  iii  S. 

•  Ego  tamen  me  teneo  ab  aocusando  vix  mehercule.  Bed 
tamen  teneo.  vel  quod  nolo  cum  Pompeio  pugnare ;  satia 
est,  quod  instat  de  Milone.— Ibid.  iiL  2. 
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of  it ;  and  when  he  was  leas  powerful  than  he  is 
at  present,  showed  what  power  he  had  against  me 
in  m  J  flourishing  condition ;  why  should  I  now, 
when  I  hare  lost  even  all  desire  of  power ;  when 
the  republic  certainly  has  none ;  when  he  alone  has 
all ;  choose  him  of  all  men  to  contend  with  ?  for 
that  must  have  been  the  case :  I  cannot  think 
that  yon  would  hare  advised  me  to  it.  Sallnst 
says,  that  I  ooght  to  have  done  either  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and,  in  compliment  to  Pompey,  have 
defended  him ;  who  begged  it  of  me  indecMl  very 
earnestly. — A  special  friend  this  Sallnst !  to  wish 
me  to  involve  myself  either  in  a  dangerous  enmity, 
or  perpetual  infamy.  I  am  delighted  with  my 
middle  way  ;  and  when  I  had  given  my  testimony 
faithfully  and  religiously,  was  pleased  to  hear 
Gabinius  say,  that  if  it  should  be  permitted  to 
him  to  continue  in  the  city,  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  give  me  satisfaction ;  nor  did  he  so 
much  as  interrogate  me — ^.**  He  gives  the  same 
account  of  this  trial  to  his  other  friends ;  "  how 
Lentulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that  people  were 
persuaded  that  he  prevaricated— and  that  Gabi- 
nius*B  escape  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bench  «." 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  there  happened  a 
terrible  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much 
damage  at  Rome :  many  houses  and  shops  were 
carried  away  by  it,  and  Uie  fine  gardens  of  Cicero's 
son-in-law,  Crassipes.  demolished.  It  was  all 
charged  to  the  absolution  of  Gabinius,  after  his 
daring  violation  of  religion,  and  contempt  of  the 
Sibyl's  books :  Cicero  applies  to  it  the  following 
passage  of  Homer*". 

At  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours. 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  inoesaant  showers ; 
When  guilty  mortals  break  the  eternal  laws. 
And  judges  bribed  betray  the  righteous  cause. 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise. 
And  opens  sU  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

Pops,  IL  xvL  468. 
But  Gabinius's  danger  was  not  yet  over:  he 
was  to  be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plunder  of 
his  province ;  where  C.  Memmiiis,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes,  was  his  accuser,  and  M.  Cato  his  judge, 
with  whom  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any  favour : 
Pompey  pressed  Cicero  to  defend  him,  and  would 
not  admit  of  any  excuse ;  and  Gabinius's  humble 
behaviour  in  the  late  trial  was  intended  to  make 
way  for  Pompey's  solicitation.  Cicero  stood  firm 
for  a  long  time  :  *'  Pompey  (says  he)  labours  hard 
with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no  impression,  nor,  if 
I  retain  a  grain  of  liberty,  ever  will*;" 

Oh  !  ere  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me  earth H.  ir.  S18. 

l>  Ad  Quint,  iii.  4. 

e  Quomodo  ergo  absnlutus  ?— Acciisatorum  inoredibilis 
infiunia,  id  est  L.  Lentuli,  quem  fremunt  omnes  pnerari- 
catum ;  deinde  Pompeii  mira  contentio,  Judicum  sorde*. 
—Ad  Att  Iv.  16. 

^  Rom«.  et  maxime  Appia  ad  Martis,  mira  proluviea. 
Crassipedis  ambulatio  ablata,  horti,  tabern*  plurimv. 
Mnvna  vis  aqu«  usque  ad  piscinam  publicaro.  Viget  iUud 

Hnmeri Cadit   enim   in    abaolutionem    QabiniL— Ad 

Quint  iiL  7. 

«  Ptimpeius  a  me  valde  contendit  de  reditu  in  grstiam.  I 
sed  adhuo  nihil  profeclt:  nee  si  ullam  partem  libertatis 
tenebo.  prnflclet.— Ad  Quint.  iiL  I.  s.  5.  ! 

I)e  Gabinio  nihU  fuit  facioidum  istorum,  &c.  r^€  fioi  ' 
XcUoi.— n.  iv.  21«.  ' 


but  Pompey's  incessant  importunity,  backet 
Caesar's  earnest  request,  made  it  vain  to  stn 
any  longer ;  and  forced  him,  agminst  his  jod|^ 
his  resolution,  and  his  dignity,  to  defend  Gabii 
at  a  time  when  his  defence  at  last  proved  o 
service  to  him  ;  for  he  was  found  guilty  by  ( 
and  condemned  of  course  to  a  perpetual  banisho 
It  is  probable  that  Cicero's  oration  was  i 
published,  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to  keep 
minutes  or  rough  draught  of  all  his  pleadin§ 
what  he  called  his  03mmentaries,  which 
ezUnt  many  ages  after  his  death';  soStJei 
has  preserved  from  them  a  small  fragment  of 
speech  :  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  apo 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  foi 
wherein  he  observes,  "  that  when  Pompey'i 
thority  had  once  reconciled  him  to  Gabinio 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  avoid  defending  I 
for  it  was  ever  my  persuasion  (says  be)  tba 
friendships  should  be  maintained  with  a  relig 
exactness :  but  especially  those  which  hippe 
be  renewed  from  a  quarrel:  for  in  friends 
that  have  suffered  no  interruption,  a  failure  of 
is  easily  excused  by  a  plea  of  inadvertency,  o 
the  worst  of  negligence ;  whereas,  if  after  a  re 
dilation  any  new  offence  be  given,  it  never  ju 
for  negligent,  but  wilful ;  and  is  not  impute 
imprudence,  but  to  perfidy*." 

The  proconsul  Lentulus,  who  resided  stil 
Cilicia,  baring  had  an  account  from  Rome 
Cicero's  change  of  conduct,  and  his  defeno 
Vatinius,  wrote  a  sort  of  ezpostulatory  lette 
him  to  know  the  reasons  of  it;  telling  him, 
he  had  heard  of  hi^  reconciliation  with  Cssar 
Appius,  for  which  he  tlra  not  bla^  him  ;  bat 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his  new  friend 
with  Crassus  ;  and  above  all  what  it  was,  that 
duced  him  to  defend  Vatinius.  This  gave  occs 
to  that  long  and  elaborate  answer  from  Cic 
already  referred  to,  written  before  Gabinins's  ti 
which  would  otherwise  have  made  his  apo 
more  difficult,  in  which  he  lays  open  the  mo( 
and  progress  of  his  whole  behaviour  from  the  I 
of  his  exile. — *'  As  to  the  case  of  Vadniiis 
says),  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  prvtor,  wbe 
warmly  opposed  him  in  favour  of  Cato,  Pon 
prevailed  with  me  to  be  reconciled  to  him ; 
Ceesar  afterwards  took  surprising  pains  with  m 
defend  him  ;  to  which  I  consented,  for  the  sak 
doing  what,  as  I  told  the  conrt  at  the  tritl. 
Parasite,  in  the  Eunuch,  advised  his  Patron  to 
— *  Whenever  she  talks  of  Phsedria,  do  you  ] 
sently  praise  Pamphila,'  &c,  so  I  begged  of 
judges,  that  since  certain  persons  of  distingnis 
rank,  to  whom  I  was  much  obliged,  were  so  i 
of  my  enemy,  and  affected  to  caress  him  in 
senate  before  my  face  with  all  the  mark*  of 
miliarity  ;  and  since  they  had  their  Publius  to| 
me  jealousy,  I  might  be  allowed  to  have  my  F 
lius  also  to  tease  them  with  in  my  turn—."  T 
as  to  his  general  conduct,  he  makes  this  gen 
defence :  **  that  the  union  and  firmness  of 
honest,  which  subsisted  when  Lentulus  left  Ro 
confirmed  (says  he)  by  my  consulship,  and  refi 
by  yours,  is  now  quite  broken  and  deserted 
those  who  ought  to  have  supported  it,  and  s 
looked  upon  as   patriots ;    for  which  reason 

'  Quod  feciaM  M.  Tullium  commentariis  ipsiusappi 
—Quint.  X.  7. 
f  Vide  Fra^gment.  Orationum. 
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wmm  and  measures  of  all  wise  citizens,  in  which 
cbfl  I  alwtTB  wish  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be 
dunged  too :  for  it  is  a  precept  of  Plato,  whose 
nthoritj  has  the  greatest  weight  with  me,  to  con- 
tead  in  public  affairs,  as  fiar  as  we  can  persuade 
I  oar  citizens,  but  not  to  offer  violence,  either  to 
OUT  parent  or  our  country. — If  I  was  quite  free 
from  all  engagements,  I  should  act  therefore  as  I 
'  DOW  do:  ahonld  not  think  it  prudent  to  contend 
with  so  great  a  power ;  nor,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
to  extinguish  it  in  our  present  circumstances ;  nor 
coatinne  alwajs  in  one  mind,  when  the  things 
theoielves  and  the  sentiments  of  the  honest  are 
altered ;  since  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  same 
neasves  has  nerer  been  approved  by  those  who 
know  best  how  to  govern  states :  but  as  in  sailing, 
it  is  the  business  of  art  to  be  directed  by  the 
veather,  and  foolish  to  persevere  with  danger  in 
I  the  coone  in  which  we  set  out,  rather  than,  by 
c^P^  i^  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later, 
vhere  we  intended  ;  so  to  us  who  manage  public 
a&irt,  the  chief  end  proposed  being  dignity  with 
pobhc  quiet,  our  business  is  not  to  be  always 
aining  at  the  same  thing.     Wherefore  if  all  things, 
u  I  said,  were  wholly  free  to  me,  I  should  be  the 
Hue  man  that  I  now  am :  but  when  I  am  invited 
to  this  conduct  on  the  one  side  by  kindnesses,  and 
driten  to  it  on  the  other  by  injuries,  I  easily  suffer 
mjuiS  to  vote  and  act  what  I  take  to  be  useful 
both  to  myself  and  the  republic ;  and  I  do  it  the 
more  fredy,  as  well  on  the  account  of  my  brother's 
bcii^  Cssar's  lieutenant,  as  that  there  is  not  the 
least  thing  which  I  have  ever  said  or  done  for 
Cesar,  but  what  he  has  repaid  with  such  eminent 
fntitode,  as  persuades  me  that  he  takes  himself  to 
be  obliged  to  me  ;  so  that  I  have  as  much  use  of 
I  all  his  power  and  interest,  which  you  know  to  be 
the  greatest,  as  if  they  were  my  own :  nor  could  I 
otherwise  have  defeated  the  designs  of  my  des- 
perate enemies,  if  to  those  forces  which  I  have 
<l«aji  been  master  of,  I  had  not  joined  the  favour 
of  the  men  o(  power.     Had  you  been  hereto  advise 
Be*  1  am  persuaded  that  I  should  have  followed 
^  tame  measores :  for  I  know  your  good-nature 
and  moderation ;  I  know  your  heart,  not  only  the 
Bwtt  friendly  to  me,  but  void  of  all  malevolence  to 
o^ias;  great  and  noble,  open  and  sincere,''  flee.** 
He  often  defends  himself  on  other  occasions  by  the 
ume  alfaision  to  the  art  of  sailing :    *'  I  cannot 
rtfkn  it  inconstancy  (says  he)   to  change  and 
nwderate  our  opinion,  like  the  course  of  a  ship, 
bj  the  weather  of  the  republic ;   this  is  what  I 
bate  learned,  have  observed,  have  read  ;  what  the 
'•cords  of  fiwrner  ages  have  delivered,  of  the  wisest 
«3d  most  eminent  citizens,  both  in  this  and  all 
ether  dties ;  that  the  same  maxims  are  not  always 
to  be  pursued  by  the  saune  men  ;  but  such,  what- 
«w  they  be,  which  the  state  of  the  republic,  the 
'"'^^QitioB  ^  the  times,  the  occasions  of  public 
*  P<*tt,  r»pire :  this  is  what  I  am  now  doing  and 
i  Aaaahaysdo— »." 

IV  trial  of  C  Rabirius  Postumns,  a  person  of 

~^fm.  i.  9. 

X«^«iiiiii  hMtwwtantts  puto,  aententlam,  tanqnam 

^jNM  SOTisiuiu  atgoe  cnrwim  e»  reipablicc  tonpestate 

.    J******-   KiOT«roh«cdidlci,h«cvidi,h»c8criptalcgi: 

^^«Vieotimimiseiclariadinitriria,et  inhaorepub- 

',  H^rtiaaUisciTiutibasmonuinenta  nobis  et  literaepro- 

rvtf :  MQ  HiDper  eaMdem  sententias  ab  iisdem,  sed 

KQifM  leipttbUae  etatna,  incUoatio  temporum,  ratio 


equestrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabi- 
nius.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Gabinius, 
that  he  had  received  about  two  millions  for  restoring 
king  Ptolemy ;  yet  all  his  estate  which  was  to  be 
found  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damages 
in  which  he  was  condemned ;  nor  could  he  give 
any  security  for  the  rest:  in  this  case,  the  me- 
thod was,  to  demand  the  deficiency  from  those 
through  whose  hands  the  management  of  his 
money  affairs  had  passed,  and  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoil :  this  was  charged 
upon  Rabirius ;  and  that  he  had  advised  Gabinius 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  it,  and  was  employed  to  solicit 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  lived  at  Alex- 
andria for  that  purpose,  in  the  king's  service,  as 
the  public  receiver  of  his  taxes,  and  wearing  the 
pallium  or  habit  of  the  country. 

Cicero  urged  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  **  that  he 
had  borne  no  part  in  that  transaction ;  but  that 
his  whole  crime,  or  rather  folly,  was,  that  he  had 
lent  the  king  great  sums  of  money  for  his  support 
at  Rome ;  and  ventured  to  trust  a  prince  who,  as 
all  the  world  then  thought,  was  going  to  be  restored 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people :  that  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  that 
debt  was  the  source  of  all  his  misery,  where  he  was 
forced  to  take  whatever  the  king  would  give  or 
impose :  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  obliged 
to  commit  himself  to  the  power  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch:  that  nothing  could  be  more  mad  than 
for  a  Roman  knight,  and  citizen  of  a  republic  of 
all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to  any  place  where 
he  must  needs  be  a  skve  to  the  will  of  another ; 
that  all  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and  the  wisest 
had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always  suffered  for 
it  This  was  the  case  of  Rabirius :  necessity  car- 
ried him  to  Alexandria ;  his  whole  fortunes  were 
at  stake  ^ ;  which  he  was  so  far  from  improving  by 
his  traffic  with  that  king,  that  he  was  ill  treated  by 
him,  imprisoned,  threatened  with  death,  and  glad 
to  run  away  at  last  with  the  loss  of  all :  and  at 
that  very  time,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  Caesar's 
generosi^  and  regard  to  the  merit  and  misfortunes 
of  an  old  friend,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support 
his  former  rank  and  equestrian  dignity.^ "  Gabi- 
nius's  trial  had  so  near  a  relation  to  this,  and  was 
so  often  referred  to  in  it,  that  the  prosecutors  could 
not  omit  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  rallying  Cicero 
for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  it  Memmius 
observed,  that  the  deputies  of  Alexandria  had  the 
same  reason  for  appearing  for  Gabinius  which 
Cicero  had  for  defending  him — the  command  of  a 
master.  **  No,  Memmius,"  replied  Cicero,  "  my 
reason  for  defending  him  was  a  reconciliation  with 
him  ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  my  quar- 
rels are  mortal,  my  friendships  immortal.  And  if 
you  imagine  that  I  undertook  that  cause  for  fear  of 
Poropey,  you  neither  know  Pompey  nor  me ;  for 
Pompey  would  neither  desire  it  of  me  against  my 
will,  nor  would  I,  after  I  had  preserved  the  liberty 
of  my  citizens,  ever  give  up  my  own"." 

concordie  postularet.  ease  defendendaa.  Quod  ego  et  focio, 
et  semper  faciam.— Pro  Plancio,  39. 

k  Pro  Rabir.  8,  9.  »  Ibid.  15. 

n  Alt  etiam  meus  familiarls,  eandem  cauaani  Alexan- 
drinis  fuisae,  cur  laudareni  Gablnlom,  que  mihi  fuit,  cur 
eundeni  defenderem.  Mihi,  C.  Meinmi,  causa  defendendi 
(Jabinii  fuit  recnnciliato  gratis.  Neque  Tero  me  pctnitet, 
mortaUt  inimicilias  sempiUmas  amicitias  habere.     Nam 
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Valerius  Maximua  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of 
Gabinins  and  Vatinius  among  the  great  and  laudable 
examples  of  humanity  which  the  Roman  history  fur- 
nished :  as  it  is  nobler,  he  says,  to  conauer  inju- 
ries with  benefits,  than  to  repay  them  in  kind  with 
an  obstinacy  of  hatred".  This  turn  is  agreeable  to 
the  design  of  that  writer,  whose  view  it  seems  to 
be,  in  the  collection  of  his  stories,  to  give  us  rather 
what  is  strange  than  true ;  and  to  dress  up  focts  as 
it  were  into  fables,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  moral 
from  them  :  for  whatever  Cicero  himself  might  say 
for  it  in  the  flourishing  style  of  an  oration,  it  is 
certain  that  he  knew  and  felt  it  to  be  what  it  really 
was,  an  indignitv  and  dishonour  to  him,  which  he 
was  forced  to  suomit  to  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
and  his  engagements  with  Pompey  and  Cesar ;  as 
he  often  laments  to  his  friends,  in  a  very  passionate 
strain :  '*  I  am  aflUcted,"  says  he,  **  my  dearest  bro- 
ther ;  I  am  afflicted,  that  there  is  no  republic,  no 
justice  in  trials ;  that  this  season  of  my  Ufe,  which 
ought  to  flourish  in  the  authority  of  the  senatorian 
character,  is  either  wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  the 
bar,  or  relieved  only  by  domestic  studies ;  that 
what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  from  a  boy. 

In  every  virtaous  act  and  glorioas  strife 

To  thine  the  first  and  beet 

is  wholly  lost  and  gone ;  that  my  enemies  are  partly 
not  opposed,  partly  even  defended  by  me;  and 
neither  what  I  love  nor  what  I  hate  left  firee  to 
me'.'* 

While  Cesar  was  engaged  in  the  British  expedi- 
tion, his  daughter  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  died  in 
child-bed  at  Rome,  after  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  which  died  also  soon  after  her.  Her  loss  was 
not  more  lamented  by  the  husband  and  father,  who 
both  of  them  tenderiv  loved  her,  than  by  all  their 
common  friends  and  well-wishers  to  the  public 
peace ;  who  considered  it  as  a  source  of  fresh  dis- 
turbance to  the  state,  from  the  ambitious  views  and 
clashing  interests  of  the  two  chiefs,  whom  the  life 
of  one  so  dear,  and  the  relation  of  son  and  father, 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  united  by  the  ties  both  of 
duty  and  affection  ^  Cesar  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  news  of  her  death  with  an  uncommon  firm- 
ness«  :  it  is  certain  that  she  had  lived  long  enough 

el  me  invltum  putos,  ne  Cn.  Pompdi  animomoffenderem, 
defendiaee  oauiam,  et  ilium  et  me  velienienter  ignoras. 
Neque  enlm  Ponipeiut  roe  aua  causa  quidqiuun  facere 
voluisset  Invitum  ;  n«que  egn,  cui  omnium  civium  libertM 
carioAima  fuisaet,  meam  prqjeciMein.o-Pro  C.  Rabir.  Post. 
12. 

n  8ed  hi\)uaoe  generis  huroanitas  etiam  in  M.  Cicerone 
piwclpua  apparuit,  Ac^Val.  Max.  iv.  9. 

•  Angnr,  mi  suavissime  frater,  angor,  nnllam  ease  mn- 
publicam,  nulla  Judieia,  nostrumque  hoc  tempus  vtatis, 
quod  in  ilia  eenatoria  auctoritate  florere  debebat,  aut 
forensi  labore  jactari.  aut  domesticls  litoria  suMtentari 
Ulud  vofo  quod  a  puero  adamanun, 

AJAv  iip*ffr^Uf,  Kol  ^«ipoxor  ^cvoi  ttAAwr. 

af.  208. 
totmn  occidlsee :  tntmtcoe  a  me  partira  non  oppognatos : 
partim  etiam  easedef^nsns ;  meum  non  modo  animom^  sed 
ne  odium  quidem  esse  libenim.— Ad  Quint.  iiL  5.  ■ 

p  Cum  medium  Jam.  ex  Invidia  potentir  male  cohrim-   ' 
tis  Inter  Cn.  Pompeium  ©t  C.  Osairm.cnncordiv  pit:uus. 

Julia  uxor  Magni  decfvdt Filius  quoque  parvuit.  Julia 

natus«  intra  brere  spatium  obiit^— Veil.  Pat.  ii.  47  ;  VaL 
Max.  iT  6. 

4  Caesar— cum  audlvtt  deceesisee  filiam— inter  tertium 
diem  imperaturia  obiit  munenu— Scncc.  ConsuL  ad  Ildv. 
p.  116.  > 


to  serve  all  the  ends  which  he  proposed  from 
aUiance,  and  to  procure  for  him  everything 
Pompey's  power  could  give :  for  while  Poir 
forgetful  or  his  honour  and  interest,  was  spec 
his  time  ingloriously  at  home,  in  the  caresses 
young  wife  and  the  delights  of  Italy,  and,  as  i 
had  been  only  Cesar*s  agent,  was  continual]] 
creeing  fresh  honours,  troops,  and  money  to 
Cesar  was  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  em] 
training  his  legions  in  all  the  toils  and  discipU 
a  bloody  war ;  himself  always  at  their  head, 
mating  them  by  his  courage,  and  rewarding 
by  his  bounty;  till,  from  a  great  and  we 
province,  having  raised  money  enough  to  coi 
and  an  army  able  to  conquer  all  who  could  oj 
him,  he  seemed  to  want  nothing  for  the  execi 
of  his  vast  designs  but  a  pretext  to  break 
Pompey ;  which,  as  all  wise  men  foresaw,  t 
not  long  be  wanted,  when  Julia,  the  cemei 
their  union,  was  removed.  For  though  the  f 
of  the  triumvirate  had  given  a  dangerous  bl< 
the  liberty  of  Rome,  yet  the  jealousies  and  sep 
interests  of  the  chiefs  obliged  them  to  mam 
with  some  decency,  and  to  extend  it  but  i 
beyond  the  forms  of  the  constitation  :  but  i 
ever  that  league  should  happen  to  be  diss 
which  had  mi^  them  already  too  g^reat  for  pi 
subjects,  the  next  contest  of  course  must  fa 
dominion,  and  the  single  mastery  of  the  empi 

On  the  second  of  November,  C.  Pontiniu 
umphed  over  the  Allobroges :  he  had  been  pi 
when  Cicero  vras  consul ;  and  at  the  end  < 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  that 
of  Gaul  which,  having  been  tampering  with 
line  in  his  conspiracy,  broke  out  soon  after 
into  open  rebellion,  but  was  reduced  by  the  i 
of  this  general.  For  this  service  he  demsn 
triumph,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  wfai 
surmounted  with  incredible  patience  ;  for  bi 
severed  in  his  suit  for  five  years  success 
residing  all  that  while,  according  to  custom,  i 
suburbs  •f  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point  i 
by  a  kind  of  violence.  Cicero  was  his  frienc 
continued  in  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist  him 
the  consul  Appius  served  him  with  all  his  p 
but  Cato  protested  that  Pontinius  should  nev 
umph  whUe  he  lived :  "Though  this,  (says  Ci 
like  many  of  his  other  threats,  will  end  at  1 
nothing.*'  But  the  pretor  Galba,  who  had  be 
lieutenant,  having  procured  by  stratagem  an 
the  people  in  his  fsvour,  he  entered  the  city  i 
triumphal  chariot,  where  he  was  so  mdely  ra 
and  opposed  in  his  passage  through  the  streets 
he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  with  his  swor 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adversaries'. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  consented 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  whi 
began  to  think  convenient  to  the  present  st 
his  aflBurs,  and  resolved  to  set  forward  for 
province  shout  the  middle  of  January*:  bu 

r  Ea  re  non  tot^ua,  quam  vellem,  quod  Pontii 
triamphum  Tolebara  adeaae:  etenim  erit  nesci< 
nogntioli.  4tc.— Ad  Quint,  iii.  5. 

Pontinius  vult  a.  d.  it.  Non.  Noremb.  trium 
lluic  obviam  Cato  et  Senriliua  prattores  aperte. 
Mucius  tribunns— 8cd  erit  cum  Pontinio  Appius>  c 
Cato  tamen  affirmat,  ee  riro  Ulnm  non  triumphare: 
puto,  ut  multa  ^usdem,  ad  nihil  recasnrum. — ^Ad  i 
16;  Dio,  xxxix.  p.  120. 

•  Sed  beua  tu.  acripegfamiie  titai  me  erne  legatmn 
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i'r- 


•eened  to  give  some  umbrage  to  Cssar,  who,  by 

^  belp  of  Qnintiis,  hoped  to  disengage  him  gra- 

daiUj  from  Pompej,  and  to  attach  him  to  himself ; 

ad  with  that  view  had  begged  of  him  in  his  letters 

to  eootioae  at  Rome  S  for  the  sake  of  aerring  himself 

I  with  his  aathorky  in  all  affairs  which  he  hiad  ooca- 

I  skn  to-tnioact  there ;  so  that,  oat  of  regard  pro- 

I  Iwbijr  to  Cesar's  aoeasiness,  Cicero  soon  changed 

ins  niiul,  and  resigned  his  lientenancy  :  to  wluch 

I  he  Menu  to  aHnde  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  where 

'  be  ttjs, "  that  he  had  no  second  thoughts  in  what- 

erer  coaoemed  Csesar ;  that  he  would  make  good 

his  engagements  to  him ;  and  being  entered  into  his 

finendship  with  judgment,  was  now  attached  to  him 

bj  affection  V 

He  was  employed,  at  Cesar's  desire,  along  with 
Of^MBs,  in  settling  the  plan  of  a  most  expensiTe 
aid  Bugnifioent  work  which  Cssar  was  going  to 
eneate  at  Rome  out  of  the  spoils  of  Gaul ;  a  new 
foram,  widi  many  grand  buildings  annexed  to  it ; 
for  the  area  of  which  alone  they  had  contracted  to 
paj  to  the  several  owners  about  five  hundred  thou- 
aad  poimds;  or,  as  Suetonius   computes,   near 
doobie  that  sum'.     Cicero  calls  it  a  glorious  piece 
of  work ;  and  says,  that  the  partitions,  or  indo- 
•ires  of  the  Campus  Martins,  in  which  the  tribes 
naed  to  vote,  were  all  to  be  made  new  of  marble, 
with  a  roof  likewise  of  the  same,  and  a  stately  por- 
tico carried  round  the  whole,  of  a  mile  in  circuit ; 
to  which  a  public  hall  or  town-house  was  to  be 
joined'.    While  this  building  was  going  forward, 
LiEmifins  PauUaa  was  employed  in  raising  an- 
other, not  much  inferior  to  it,  at  his  own  expense  : 
i  |or  he  repaired  and  beautified  an  ancient  basilica 
io  the  dd  forum,  and  built  at  the  same  time  a  new 
oae  with  Phrygian  columns,  which  was  called  after 
his  owQ  name ;  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
liter  writera  as  a  fiabric  of  wonderful  magnificence, 
computed  to  have  cost  him  three  hundred  thousand 
poonds*. 

Tie  new  tribunes  pursued  the  measures  of  their 
predeee88ort,and  wouJd  not  suffer  an  election  of  con- 
A.  no.  700.  ^^  *  *^  ^^^  when  the  new  year  came 
nc  34.  00,  the  republic  wanted  its  proper 
head.  In  this  case,  the  administra- 
ttoB  feD  into  the  hands  of  an  interrex,  a  provisional 
^'P^nte,  who  must  necessarily  be  a  patrician, 
Md  ehoseu  by  the  body  of  patricians,  called  toge- 

P^>'  «t  eztna  urticni  qufdem  fore,  ex  Id.  Jan.  visom  est 
kec  mild  ad  raalta  quadrare.— Ad  Att.  ir.  18. 

•^od Bihi tempo*,  Rom* pranertfm, ut istemerogat, 
■raati.  mmam  oatenditur  ?— Ad  Quint.  iL  15. 

'  Gfo  TOO  nnllaa  B^vr^pat  ^pOPrtStif  habere  poasom 
J  C«9Hii  rvbii»— TIdeor  Id  jadido  faoere.  Jam  enim 
B.— Ad  Quint,  ill.  1. 


'  Frbb  4e  manabiis  Incboavft ;  cqjus  area  soper  H.  & 
s2«w<aa«t!tit.-Soct.  J.  Cm.  26. 
^J^*W  Cvnris  amicl  (me  dico  et  Oppium,  dimmparifl 
f^  iB  nomiroentmn  Sllad.  qood  ta  tollere  landlbus  sole- 
^  rt  fonnn  boaremua,  et  n«que  ad  Llbertatis  atrium 
^'•^fflwrnaa,  oonaomiiroiis  H.  8.  aexoentiefl :  cum  prlTa- 
pnamt  t«uudf(i  mioore  pecnnla.  Efficiemua  rem 
Nam  in  Campo  Martio  septa  tribntis 
eumus.  et  tecta  Oaotnri,  eaque  cingemua 
^  «t  mJlle  paewaum  conficlatur.    Simnl  ad- 

**»»  h^  operi,  rilla  etlam  pnbUoa— Ad  Att.  Ir.  1& 

■  hafta  in  medio  foro  baailicain  Jam  pame  texnit, 
*^  aati^ato  oohminis :  Ulam  antem,  quam  locavit, 
^  ^•laifiecstiarfmam .  Nihil  gratlua  tllo  monumento. 
•^aUrtalwu-IWd. 


•  Vide  Aaoon.  argument,  in  Milon. 

l>  Rumor  dictatoris  iojuonndua  bonis :  mihl  etlam  magis 
que  loqnuntur.  Bed  tota  res  et  timetur  et  refrigeacit. 
Pompeiua  plane  se  negat  velle :  antea  ipse  mlhi  non  nega- 
bat.  Hirma  auctor  fore  videtur.  O  dii,  quam  ineptus,  et 
quam  se  amans  sine  rirali !  Craasum  Juniannm,  hominem 
mihi  deditum,  per  me  deterrult.  Velit,  nolit.  scire  diffi- 
cile est.  Hirro  tamen  agente,  nolle  ee  non  probabit.— Ad 
Quint,  iii.8. 

c  De  dictatore  tamen  actum  nihil  est.  Pompeius  abeet : 
Appius  misoet :  Hirma  parat :  multi  intercessores  nnme- 
rantur :  populns  non  curat :  principes  nolunt :  ego  quiesco. 
—Ibid.  9. 

^  Hoc  horret  Milo— et  si  ille  dictator  factua  sit,  pcne 
diffidit.    Interceesorem  dictatune  si  Jnverit  manu  et  pre- 
sidio sno  Porapeinm  metuit  inimicuni:  si  non  Jurerit, 
timet,  ne  per  vim  p«feratur  —Ibid.  8. 
L 


ther  for  that  purpose  by  the  senate*.  His  power, 
however,  was  but  short-lived,  being  transferred 
every  five  days  from  one  interrex  to  another,  till  an 
election  of  consuls  could  be  obtained ;  but  the  tri-  i 
bunes,  whose  authority  was  absolute  while  there 
were  no  consuls  to  control  them,  continued  fierce 
against  any  election  at  all :  some  were  for  reviving 
the  ancient  dignity  of  military  tribunes  ;  but  that 
being  unpopular,  a  more  plausible  scheme  was 
taken  up  and  openly  avowed,  of  declaring  Pompey 
dictator.  This  gave  great  apprehensions  to  the 
dty,  for  the  memory  of  Sylla's  dictatorship  ;  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  l^  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
senate,  and  especially  by  Cato.  Pompey  chose  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  retired  into  the 
country  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  affecting  it. — 
"  The  rumour  of  a  dictatorship,"  says  Cicero,  '*  is 
disagreeable  to  the  honest ;  but  the  other  things 
which  they  talk  of  are  more  so  to  me  :  the  whole 
affair  is  dreaded,  but  flags.  Pompey  flatly  dis- 
claims it,  though  he  never  denied  it  to  me  before : 
the  tribune  Himis  will  probably  be  the  promotor. 
Good  gods  !  how  silly  and  fond  of  himself  without 
a  rival  1  At  Pompey's  request,  1  have  deterred 
Crassus  Junianus,  who  pays  great  regard  to  me, 
from  meddling  with  it.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether 
Pompey  really  desires  it  or  not ;  but  if  Hirrus  stir 
in  it,  he  will  not  convince  us  that  he  is  averse  to 
itK"  In  another  letter:  *' Nothing  is  yet  done 
as  to  the  dictatorship :  Pompey  is  still  absent ; 
Appius  in  a  great  bustle;  Uimis  preparing  to 
propose  it ;  but  several  are  named  as  ready  to  inter- 
pose their  negative.  The  people  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  it ;  the  diiefii  are  against  it ;  I 
keep  myself  quiet^."  Cicero's  friend,  Milo,  was 
irresolute  how  to  act  on  this  occasion;  he  was 
forming  an  interest  for  the  consulship ;  and  if  he 
declared  against  a  dictatorship,  was  afraid  of  mak- 
ing Pompey  his  enemy ;  or  if  he  should  not  help 
the  opponents,  that  it  would  be  carried  by  force  : 
in  both  which  cases,  his  own  pretensions  were  sure 
to  be  disappointed :  he  was  inclined  therefore  to 
join  in  the  opposition,  but  so  far  only  as  to  repel 
any  riolence'. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  time  were  growing 
every  day  more  and  more  insolent,  and  engrossing 
all  power  to  themselves ;  till  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  grandson  of  Sylla,  and  the  most  factious 
espouser  of  a  dictator  was,  by  a  resolute  decree 
of  the  senate,  committed  to  prison :  and  Pompey 
himself,  upon  his  return  to  the  city,  finding  the 
greater  and  better  part  utterly  averse  to  his  dicta- 
torship, yielded  at  last,  after  an  interregnum  of  six 
months,  that  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  M.  Mes- 
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sala,  should  be  declared  consuls*.  These  were 
agreeable  likewise  to  Ciesar :  Cicero  had  particu- 
larlf  recommended  Messala  to  him ;  of  whom  he 
sajs,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  As  to  your 
reckoning  Messala  and  Calvinus  sure  consuls,  you 
agree  with  what  we  think  here;  for  I  will  be 
answerable  to  Caesar  for  Messala'/' 

But  after  all  this  bustle  about  a  dictator,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  reason  for  being  much 

A.  URB.  700.    ^^'^^  of  it  at  this   time ;   for  the 

ac.  64.       republic  was  in  so  great  a  disorder 

008S.         that  nothing  less  than  the  dictatorial 

CM.  DOMinvB   power  could  reduce  it  to  a  tolerable 

cALYiwiTs,  state  :  some  good  of  that  kind  might 
M.  TALKAifw    reasonably  be  expected  from  Pompey, 

MRBHALA.  without  thc  fcar  of  any  great  harm, 
while  there  was  so  sure  a  check  upon  him  as 
Cesar ;  who,  upon  any  exorbitant  use  of  that 
power,  would  have  had  the  senate  and  all  the 
better  sort  on  his  side,  by  the  specious  pretence  of 
asserting  the  public  liberty.  Cicero,  therefore, 
judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  there  were  other 
things  which  might  be  apprehended,  and  seemed 
likely  to  happen,  that,  in  their  present  situation, 
were  of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  a  dicta- 
torship. 

There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum 
in  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  their  kings  ;  during 
which  all  public  business,  and  especially  all  judicial 
proceedings,  were  wholly  interrupted :  which  ex- 
plains a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to 
Trebatius :  "  If  yon  had  not  already,"  says  he, 
"  been  absent  from  Rome,  you  would  certainly 
have  run  away  now  ;  for  what  business  is  there  for 
a  lawyer  in  so  many  interregnums  ?  I  advise  all 
my  clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every 
interrex  twice  for  more  time :  do  not  you  think 
that  I  have  learned  the  law  of  you  to  good  pur- 
pose* .>" 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Curio,  a  young  senator  of  distinguished  birth  and 
parts  ;  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  forum, 
had  been  committed  to  his  care,  and  was  at  this 
time  quKstor  in  Asia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large 
and  splendid  fortune  by  the  late  death  of  his  father ; 
so  that  Cicero,  who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion, and  that  he  was  formed  to  do  much  good  or 
hurt  to  his  country,  -was  desirous  to  engage  him 
early  in  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and,  by  instil- 
ling great  and  generous  sentiments,  to  inflame  him 
with  a  love  of  true  glory.  Curio  had  sent  orders 
to  his  agents  at  Rome  to  proclaim  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators in  honour  of  his  deceased  father ;  but  Cicero 
stopped  the  declaration  of  it  for  a  while,  in  hopes 
to  dissuade  him  from  so  gpreat  and  fruitless  an  ex- 
pense **.  He  foresaw  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  corrupt  his  virtue  than  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes ; 

e  Vide  Dio,  xL  p.  141. 

f  Messalam  quod  oertum  consulem  ctmi  Domitio  nume- 
ratis,  nihil  a  nostra  opinione  disaentitis.  Ego  Measalam 
Ccaari  pnesUbo.— Ad  Quint,  iii.  8. 

r  Nisi  ante  Roma  profeotus  eases,  nunc  earn  oerte  relin- 
queres.  Quia  oiim  tot  interregnis  Jorisconsultum  desi- 
derat  ?  Ego  omnibus,  tmde  petitur,  hoc  consilii  dederim, 
ut  a  singulis  interreglbus  binas  advocationcs  postulent 
Batisne  tibi  videor  abs  te  Jus  civile  didicisse  /— Kp.  Fam. 
vli.  11. 

^  Rupse  studium  non  defuit  declarandorum  munerum 
tuo  nomine :  sed  neo  mihi  placuit,  neo  cuiqiiam  tuonun, 
quidquam  te  abaente  fieri,  quod  tibi,  cum  vcnisses,  non 
easet  integrum,  dec.— Ep.  Fam.  IL  & 


or  to  make  him  a  dangerous  dtixen,  than  p 
gality,  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined, 
which  Cicero  for  that  reason  was  the  men 
sirous  to  check  at  his  first  setting  out :  but  a 
endeavours  were  to  no  purpose :  Curio  resolv 
give  the  show  of  gladiators ;  and  by  a  coni 
profusion  of  his  money,  answerable  to  this  I 
ning,  after  he  had  acted  the  patriot  for  some 
with  credit  and  applause,  was  redaced  at  Ij 
the  necessity  of  selling  himself  to  Caesar. 

There  is  but  little  of  politics  in  these  l 
besides  some  general  complaints  of  the  los 
desperate  state  of  the  republic  :  in  one  of  i 
after  reckoning  up  the  various  subjects  of  episi 
writing,  ''  Shall  I  joke  with  you  then,*"  says  hi 
my  letters?  On  my  conscience,  there  is 
citixen,  I  believe,  who  can  laugh  in  these  tim< 
shall  I  write  something  serious?  But  wba 
Cicero  write  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  ( 
republic  ?  where  my  case  at  present  is  such, 
have  no  inclination  to  write  what  I  do  not  th 
In  another,  after  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
dible  expectation  which  was  entertained  of  1 
Rome,  *'  Not  that  I  am  afiraid  (says  he)  tha 
virtue  should  not  come  up  to  the  opinion  i 
public,  hut  rather  that  you  find  nothing 
caring  for  at  your  return,  all  things  are  so  i 
and  oppressed  :  but  I  question  whether  it  b 
dent  to  say  so  much.— It  is  your  part,  hoi 
whether  you  retain  any  hopes,  or  quite  desp 
adorn  yourself  with  all  those  accomplish 
which  can  qualify  a  citizen,  in  wretched  tim 
profligate  morals,  to  restore  the  republic 
ancient  dignity^." 

The  first  news  from  abroad  after  the  inaugn 
of  the  consuls,  was  of  the  miserable  death  oi 
sus  and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total  de 
his  army  by  the  Parthians.  This  was  one 
greatest  blows  that  Rome  had  ever  received 
foreign  enemy,  and  for  which  it  was  evei 
meditating  revenge  :  the  Roman  writers  gei 
imputed  it  to  Crassus's  contempt  of  the  aui 
as  some  Christians  have  since  charged  it 
sacrilegious  violation  of  the  temple  of  Jen 
which  he  is  said  to  have  plundered  of  two  mi 
both  of  them  with  equal  superstition  preteni 
unfold  the  counseU  of  heaven,  and  to  ftthon 
depths  which  are  declared  to  be  unsearc 
The  chief  and  immediate  concern  which  tl 
felt  on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  detrimei 
the  republic  had  suffered,  and  the  danger  to 
it  was  exposed,  by  the  loss  of  so  great  an 
yet  the  principal  mischief  lay  in  what  they  > 
at  first  regard,  and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
loss  of  Crassus  himself.     For  after  the  d 

i  Joceme  tecum  per  literaa  ?  civem  meher culc  i 
ease,  qui  temporibus  his  ridere  poaait.  An  gnriui 
acribain  ?  Quid  eat  quod  poaait  graviter  a  Ciceroi 
ad  Curionem,  nisi  de  republica  ?  Atqoe  in  hoc  get 
mea  causa  eat,  ut  neque  ea,  quae  non  aentio,  rel 
here.— Ibid.  4. 

^  Non  quo  verear  ne  tua  virtua  opinion!  homin 
reapondeat :  aed  meheroule,  ne  cum  reneris.  non 
Jam  quod  curea :  ita  aunt  omnia  debUitata  jam  ] 
exstincta,  ^.— Ibid.  5. 

>  M.  Craaeo  quid  acciderit,  Tidemua  dirarum  o1 
tione  neglecta.— De  Dio.  L  16. 

*'  Being  for  hia  impious  saorUege  at  Jenualen 
deatined  to  destruction.  God  did  caat  infatuattou 
his  oonncila,  for  the  leading  him  thereto."— Pr 
Oonnect.  part  ii.  p.  362. 
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Jilis,  Crissus's  tnthoritj  was  the  only  meanB  left 
of  orbing  the  power  of  Pompey  and  the  ambition 
of  Cow ;  being  ready  always  to  support  the 
fttker  against  the  oicroachments  of  the  stronger, 
ai  keep  them  both  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent 
nspect  to  the  laws ;  but  this  check  being  now  taken 
my,  ind  the  power  of  the  empire  thrown,  as  a 
iiod  d  prize,  between  two,  it  gave  a  new  turn  to 
their  setfcnl  pretensions,  and  created  a  fresh  com- 
petidoafor  the  larger  share,  which,  as  the  event 
afterwdi  showed,  must  necessarily  end  in  the 
nbmaon  of  the  whole. 

hUiug  Crassus,  who  perished  with  his  father  in 

tiiii  &til  expedition,  was  a  youth  of  an  amiable 

duncter;  educated  with  the  strictest  care,  and 

perfieetlj  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  studies,  he 

oad  I  retdy  wit  and  easy  language ;  was  gra^e 

without  vrogaBce,    modest  without   n^ligence, 

abmed  with  all  tiie  accompUshments  proper  to 

km  I  principal  citizen  and  leader  of  the  republic : 

by  the  fbree  of  his  own  judgment  he  had  devoted 

ioDieif  very  early  to  the  obMrvance  and  imitation 

'  of  Ckxsru,  whom   he   perpetually  attended   and 

reverenced  with  a  kind  of  filial  pieity.    Cicero  con. 

I  CQTed  a  matoal  affection  for  him,  and  observing 

hit  eBger  thirst  of  glory,  was  constantly  instilling 

bto  hhn  the  true  notion  of  it,  and  exhorting  him 

to  ponoe  that  sure  path  to  it  which  his  ancestors 

had  left  beaten  and  traced  out  to  him,  through  the 

Kradul  ascent  (tf  civil  honours.    But  by  serving 

VD^  Cnar  in  tiie  Gallic  wars,  he  had  learnt,  as 

he/kodec},  t  shorter  way  to  £ame  and  power  than 

whit  Cicero  had  been  inculcating  ;  and  having 

Bgsafiied  himself    in  a  campaign  or  two  as  a 

Kiiier,  wis  in  too  much  haste  to  be  a  general, 

when  Cesar  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 

hone  to  tbe  assistance  of  his  father  in  the  Parthian 

WIT.   Here  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  courage 

carried  hun  on  so  far  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy 

whose  chief  ait  of  conquest  consisted  In  flying,  that 

k  had  BO  way  left  to  escape  but  what  his  high 

^ntt  dia^bined,  by  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and 

i  praopitate  flight  ;   so  that  finding  himself  op- 

ffoaed  with  numbers,  cruelly  wounded,  and  in 

^"pser  of  Ming  aUve  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 

fikitts,  he  chose  to  die  by  the  sword  of  his  armour- 

^"nr.    "  Thus,  while  he  aspired,"  as  Cicero  says, 

"  to  the  fame  ik  another  Cyrus  or  Alexander,  he 

fc&  i^bort  of  that  glory  whidi  many  of  his  prede- 

<E*sn  had  reaped  from  a  succession  of  honours 

""■fewed  by  their  country  as  the  reward  of  their 


6f  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became 
**c>Bt  m  the  college  of  augurs,  for  which  Cicero 
j^^ed  himself  a  candidate :  nor  vras  any  one  so 
mj  as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus,  the 
t^rae,  who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  his  office 

^  Bk  mt0a  man  Publio  deditiu,  quod  me  quanquam  a 
men  hoc  tempore  maxime,  dcat  alteram 
B  et  obaervrnt  et  diligit.— Ep.  Fam.  y.  8. 

ez  omni   nobilitate  adolescontem  dilexl 

.  ->-Ibld.  xill.  1«. 

J^  P.Ctauao,  com  initio  aetatla  ad  amicitiam  se  meam 

.  ^*^fc»<;  aqw  agtee  me  arbitror.com  earn  vehementis- 

L^^artarw.  at  earn  laodia  rlam  reotlaeimam  ease  duoeret, 

t^^^iiaraa  ^iMTei  tritant  r^iqainent    Erat  enlm  com 

■■i  OfUnm^'tinn  plane  perfecteque  araditoSi    In- 

B  ct  iogeaiam  aatis  acre,  et  ofratlonis  non  inelegana 

^^l>*l«reaqae  alne  arrogantia  grayia  eaae  ridebatur, 

■Jw  aiBdtie  TflrecBDdua,  Ac^Yide  Brut  p.  407 ;  it 

t-taCaaa. 


and  Pompey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  to 
it;  but  a  competition  so  unequal  furnished  matter 
of  raillery  only  to  Cicero,  who  was  chosen  without 
any  difficulty  or  struggle  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  body".  This  college,  from  the 
last  regulation'  of  it  by  Sylla,  consisted  of  fifteen, 
who  were  all  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in 
Rome.  It  was  a  priesthood  for  life,  of  a  character 
indelible,  which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efiace. 
The  priests  of  all  kinds  were  originally  chosen  by 
their  colleges,  till  Domitius,  a  tribune,  about  fifty 
years  before,  transfierred  the  choice  of  them  to  the 
people,  whose  authority  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
sacred  as  well  as  civil  affairs'*.  This  act  was  reversed 
by  Sylla,  and  the  ancient  right  restored  to  the 
colleges  ;  but  Labienut ,  when  tribune  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  recalled  the  law  of  Domitius,  to  facili- 
tate Caesar's  advancement  to  the  high-priesthood. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  every  candidate 
should  be  nominated  to  the  people  by  two  augurs, 
who  gaTe  a  solemn  testimony,  upon  oath,  of  his 
dignity  and  fitness  foi*  the  office  :  this  was  done  in 
Cicero's  case  by  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two 
most  eminent  members  of  the  college;  and  after 
the  election,  he  was  installed  with  all  the  usual 
formalities  by  Hortensius  p. 

As  in  the  last  year,  so  in  this ;  the  fiictions  of 
the  city  prevented  the  choice  of  consuls  :  the  can- 
didates, T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and 
P.  Plautius  Hypsseus,  pushed  on  their  several  in- 
terests  with  such  open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if 
the  consulship  was  to  be  carried  only  by  money  or 
arms<u  Clodins  was  putting  in  at  the  same  time 
for  the  prKtorship,  and  employing  all  his  credit 
and  interest  to  disappoint  Milo,  by  whose  obtain- 
ing the  consulship  he  was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  and 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  his  subordinate  magis- 
tracy'. Pompey  was  wholly  averse  to  Milo,  who 
did  not  pay  him  that  court  which  be  expected,  but 
seemed  to  affect  an  independency,  and  to  trust  to 
his  own  strength ;  while  the  other  two  competitors 
were  wholly  at  his  devotion.  Hypsaeus  had  been 
his  quaestor,  and  always  his  creature ;  and  he  de- 
signed to  make  Scipio  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Cornelia,  a  lady  of  celebrated 
accomplishments,  the  widow  of  young  Crassus. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  served  Milo  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  ardently  wished  his  suc- 
cess :  this  he  owed  to  Milo's  constant  attachment 
to  him,  which,  at  all  hazards,  he  now  resolved  to 
repay.  The  affair,  however,  was  likely  to  give  him 
much  trouble,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
opposition  as  from  Milo's  own  conduct  and  un- 
bounded prodigality,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
all  his  fortunes.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
was  still  with  Caesar,  he  says,  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  wretched  than  these  men  and  these  times: 


n  Quomodo  Hlrram  putaa  aoguratus  tui  oompetitorem. 
— Ep.  Fam.  vill.  3. 

o  Atque  hoc  idem  de  ceteris  aaoerdotila  Cn.  Domitius 
tribonoa  plebia  tulit,  hc—Ve  Leg.  Ag.  iL  7> 

P  Quo  etdm  tempore  roe  augarem  a  toto  coll^o  ezpetl- 
tam  Cn.  Pompeiua  et  Q.  Hortensfoa  nominavenmt ;  neque 
enim  lIo^»t  a  pluribua  nomlnari.— Phil.  iL  2. 

Cooptatom  me  ab  eo  in  collegiom  recordabar,  in  qoo 
Juratua  Judicium  dignitatia  mee  fecerat :  et  inauguratum 
ab  eodem,  ex  quo,  aagurum  inatitutia  in  parentia  eum  loco 
colore  debebam. — ^Brut  init. 

4  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

'  Oceorrebat  ei.  mancam  ao  debilem  pnetoram  aaam 
futaram  oonsule  Hikme— Pro  Milone,  9. 
L2 
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wherefore,  linoe  no  pleasure  can  now  be  had  from 
the  republic,  I  know  not  whj  I  should  make  my- 
self uneasy.  Books,  study,  quiet,  my  country- 
houses,  and,  above  all,  my  children,  are  my  sole 
delight  Milo  is  my  only  trouble :  I  wish  his  con. 
sulship  may  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  which  I  will  not 
take  less  pains  than  I  did  in  my  own,  and  you  will 
assist  us  there  also  as  you  now  do.  All  things 
stand  well  with  him,  unless  some  Tiolence  defeat 
us  :  I  am  afraid  only  how  his  money  will  hold  out ; 
for  he  is  mad  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  magnificence 
of  his  shows,  which  he  is  now  preparing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
but  it  shall  be  my  care  to  chedc  his  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  this  one  article  as  for  as  I  am  able","  &c. 

In  the  heat  of  this  competition,  Curio  was  coming 
home  from  Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at  Rome ; 
whence  Cicero  sent  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  or  at  his  landing  in  Italy,  with  a  most  earnest 
and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo's  in- 
terest. 

M,  T,  Cicero  to  C,  Curio, 
**  Before  we  had  yet  heard  of  your  coming  to- 
wards Italy,  I  sent  away  S.  ViUius,  Milo's  friend, 

with  this  letter  to  you ;  but  when  your 
^<tc!m^     arriTal  was  supposed  to  be  near,  and 

it  was  known  for  certain  that  you  had 
left  Asia  and  were  upon  the  road  to  Rome,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  left  no  room  to  fear  that  we 
should  be  thought  to  send  too  hastily,  when  we  were 
desirous  to  have  it  delivered  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  my  services  to  you.  Curio,  were  reaUy 
so  great  as  they  are  proclaimed  to  be  by  you,  rather 
than  considered  by  me,  I  should  be  more  reserved 
in  asking,  if  I  had  any  great  favour  to  beg  of  you : 
for  it  goes  hard  with  a  modest  man  to  ask  anything 
considerable  of  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  obliged  to 
him,  lest  he  be  thought  to  demand  rather  than  to 
ask,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  debt,  not  as  a  kind- 
ness. But  since  your  services  to  me,  so  eminently 
displayed  in  my  late  troubles,  are  known  to  all  to 
be  the  greatest, — and  it  is  the  part  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  to  wish  to  be  more  obliged  to  those  to  whom 
we  are  already  much  obliged^— I  made  no  scruple 
to  beg  of  you,  by  letter,  what,  of  all  things,  is  the 
most  important  and  necessary  to  me.  For  I  am 
not  afraid  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  all  your  fovours,  though  ever  so  numer- 
ous, being  confident  that  there  is  none  so  great 
which  my  mind  is  not  able  both  fully  to  contain 
and  amply  to  requite  and  illustrate.  I  have  placed 
all  my  studies,  pains,  care,  industry,  thoughts,  and 
in  short  my  very  soul,  on  Milo's  consulship ;  and 
have  resolved  with  myself  to  expect  from  it  not 

■  lUqao  ex  republica  qnonUm  nihil  Jam  voluptatiB 
eapi  potest ;  cur  stomacher,  neeoia  Literv  me  et  studfa 
nostra,  et  otium ;  villeque  deleotant,  maxiineqiie  pueri 
nostri.  Angit  unus  Milo.  Bed  vellm  finem  aflfent  oonso- 
latot ;  in  quo  oiitar  non  minus  qnam  sum  enisus  in  nostro : 
tuque  ittinc.  qnod  fads,  a4juTabis.  De  quo  c«tera  (nisi 
pUne  vis  eripaerit)  reote  sunt :  de  re  faniiliari  timeo. 

*0  W  fudveru  oIk  fr*  it^ttcrcltf — 
qui  ludos  H.  8.  ooc.  onmparet.    Cqjus  in  hoc  uno  inconai- 
demntiam  et  ego  sustinebo,  ut  potero. — Ad  Quint,  iii.  y. 

Cicero  had  great  reasons  for  the  apprehensions  which  he 
expresses  on  account  of  MUo's  extravagance :  for  Milo  had 
already  wasted  three  estates  in  giving  plays  and  shows  to 
the  people ;  and  when  he  went  soon  after  into  exile,  was 
found  Ut  owe  Atill  above  half  a  million  of  our  money.— 
Klin,  xxxvi.  15;  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 


only  the  common  fruit  of  duty,  but  the  praii 
of  piety :  nor  was  any  man,  I  believe,  ever  s 
citous  for  his  own  safety  and  fortune,  as  1 
his  honour,  on  which  I  have  fixed  all  my  vie 
hopes.  You,  I  perceive,  can  be  of  such  ser 
him,  if  you  please,  that  we  shall  have  no  w 
for  anything  fulher.  We  have  already  with 
good  wishes  of  all  the  honest,  engaged  to  hioi 
tribunate ;  and,  as  you  will  imagine  also,  1 
by  bis  attachment  to  me :  of  the  p>opulace  i 
multitude,  by  the  magnificence  of  his  shows  i 
generosity  of  his  nature :  of  the  youth  and 
interest,  by  his  own  peculiar  credit  or  di 
among  that  sort :  he  has  all  my  assistance  Ul 
which,  though  of  little  weight,  yet  bang  alio 
all  to  be  just  and  due  to  him,  may  porfaap 
some  influeuce.  What  we  want,  is  a  capta 
leader,  or  a  pilot,  as  it  were,  of  all  those  ^ 
and  were  we  to  dioose  one  out  of  the  who! 
we  could  not  find  a  man  so  fit  for  the  puq 
you.  Wherefore,  if  from  all  the  pains  whicl 
now  taking  for  Milo,  you  can  believe  me 
mindful  of  benefits  ;  if  grateful,  if  a  good  i 
worthy,  in  short,  of  your  kindness,  I  beg  of 
relieve  my  present  solicitude,  and  lend  yoni 
ing  hand  to  my  praise ;  or,  to  speak  more 
to  my  safety.  As  to  T.  Annius  himself,  I  p 
you,  if  you  embrace  him,  that  yon  will  not 
man  of  a  greater  mind,  gravity,  constancy 
greater  affection  to  you :  and  as  for  myse' 
will  add  such  a  lustre  and  firesh  dignity  to  m 
I  shall  readily  own  you  to  have  shown  the 
seal  for  my  honour  which  you  exerted  befc 
my  preservation.  If  I  was  not  sure,  from 
have  already  said,  that  you  would  see  how  r 
take  my  duty  to  be  interested  in  this  affa 
how  much  it  concerns  me  not  only  to  stmgg 
even  to  fight  for  Milo's  success,  I  should  pit 
stiirfarther ;  but  I  now  recommend  and  thr 
whole  cause,  and  myself  also  with  it,  inb 
hands ;  and  beg  of  you  to  assure  yourself 
one  thing,  that  if  I  obtain  this  fiavonr  from 
shall  be  more  indebted  almost  to  you  than  < 
Milo  himself;  since  my  safety,  in  which 
principally  assisted  by  him,  was  not  so  dear 
piety  of  showing  my  gratitude  will  be  agree 
me ;  which,  I  am  persuaded,  I  shall  be  able  t 
by  your  assistance.     Adieu«." 

The  senate  and  the  better  sort  were  gene 
Milo's  interest ;  but  three  of  the  tribunes  w« 
lent  against  him,— Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  M 
Plancus  Bursa,  and  Sallust  the  historian ;  tl) 
seven  were  his  fiist  friends ;  but  above  all,  1 
lius,  who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  served  hi 
a  particular  zeal.  But  while  all  things  w< 
ceeding  very  prosperously  in  his  favour,  and  I 
seemed  wanting  to  crown  his  success  but  I 
on  the  election,  which  his  adversaries  for  ti 
son  were  labouring  to  keep  back,  all  his  ho| 
fortunes  were  blasted  at  once  by  an  unhap 
contre  with  his  old  enemy  Clodius,  in  which! 
was  killed  by  his  servants,  and  by  his  comil 

Their  meeting  was  wholly  accidental, 
Appian  road,  not  far  from  the  city  :  ClodiuJ 
home  from  the  country  towards  Rome ;  ^0 
out  about  three  in  the  afternoon  :  the  first  oN 
back,  with  three  companions,  and  thirty  I 
well  armed ;  the  latter  in  a  chariot,  with  i 

t  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  6. 
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ud  one  firiend,  bat  with  a  much  greater  retinue, 
ami  among  tbem  some  gladiators.    The  serrants 
on  both  sides  began  presently  to  insult  each  other, 
when  Clodius,  turning  briskly  to  some  of  Milo's 
men  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  threatening  them 
with  his  usual  fierceness,  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder  from  one  of  the  gladiators ;  and  after  re- 
ceiving several  more  in  the  general  fray,  which 
instantly  ensued,  finding  his  life  in  danger,  was 
forced  to  fly  for  shelter  into  a  neighbouring  tavern. 
Milo,  heated  by  this  success,  and  the  thoughts  of 
revenge,  and  reflecting  that  he  had  already  done 
enough  to  give  his  enemy  a  great  advantage  against 
him,  if  he  was  left  alive  to  pursue  it,  resolved,  what- 
ever waa  the  consequence,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
destroying  him  ;  and  so  ordered  the  house  to  be 
stormed,  and  Clodius  to  be  dragged  out  and  mur- 
dered.  The  master  of  the  tavern  was  likewise  killed, 
with  eleven  of  Clodius'  servants,  while  the  rest 
laved  themselves  by  flight :  so  that  Clodius's  body 
was  left  in  the  road  where  it  fell,  till  S.  Tedius,  a 
lenator,  happening  to  come  by,  took  it  up  into  bis 
chaise,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome ;  where  it 
was  exposed  in  that  condition ,  all  covered  with  blood 
and  wooDds,  to  the  view  of  the  populace,  who  fleck- 
ed about  it  in  crowds  to  lament  the  miserable  fate 
of  their  leader.   The  next  day,  the  mob,  headed  by 
S.  Clodius,  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and  one  of 
his  chief  incendiaries,  carried  the  body  naked,  so  as 
all  the  wounds  might  be  seen,  into  the  forum,  and 
placed  it  in  the  rostra ;  where  the  three  tribunes, 
Mik>'s  enonies,  were  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it 
in  a  style  suited  to  the  lamentable  occasion,  by  which 
diey  inflamed  their  mercenaries  to  such  a  height  of 
fvy,  that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  ran  away 
wi^  it  into  the  senate-house,  and  tearing  up  the 
beaches,  tables,  and  everything  combustible,  dressed 
■p  a  funeral-pile  upon  the  spot,  and,  together  with 
the  body,  burnt  the  house  itself,  with  a  basilica  also, 
or  public  hall  adjoining,  called  the  Porcian  ;  and  in 
the  same  fit  of  madness  proceeded  to  storm  the 
house  of  Milo,  and  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  interrez, 
bat  were  repulsed  in  both  attacks  with  some  loss". 
These  eitravagancies  raised  great  indignation  in 
the  city,  and  gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo,  who, 
hiokuig  upon  himself  as  undone,  was  meditating 
BoChiag  before  but  a  voluntary  exile  ;  but  now  tak- 
ing courage,  be  ventured  to  appear  in  public,  and 
waa  iotrodbced  into  the  rostra  by  Celius,  where  he 
vade  hia  defence  to  the  people;  and,  to  mitigate 
their  resratment,  distributed  through  all  the  tribes 
above  three  pounds  a  man  to  every  poor  citizen. 
Bat  aH  his  pains  and  expense  were  to  little  pur- 
psae ;  Car  the  three  tribunes  employed  all  the  arts 
^  party  and  faction  to  keep  up  the  ill  humour  of 
the  p^^olace ;  and  what  was  more  fatal,  Pompey 
^•aU  not  be  brought  into  any  measures  of  accom. 
ae^atin^  the  matter;   so  that    the  tumult  still 
Htfreasini^,   the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  the 
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I  re  T«ni,  faeiut  pugna  fortuita. — Qalntil. 


*TXr{erar — ^aw  rod  ip6irou  TcAfvr^arrof  aJnou, 
I  r«v  vpavfueroi,  c/  vtptyiyyotro,  &^e(hf<rc<r0«.— Dio, 
tip,  143. 

Aiko.  at  cngoorii  rvhaentma  Clodimn,  cum  sibi  periou- 
***fas  ilhi4  etiam,  rlvo  eo,  futuram  inteiligeret,  ocdso 
^*na  OB^cwnTn  soUtiom  eaaet  habitunu,  etiam  si  sub- 
«Bi4ft  pons  eset,  extorbarf  taberaam  Jaasit.— Ita  Clodius 
t&^oM  cxtfsetus  e^  mnltiaque  vulneribus  oonfeotua,  dec 
i  Arinxn.  io  Milon. 


interrex,  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pompey, 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  de- 
triment; and  that  Pompey,  in  particular,  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  common  security, 
which  he  presently  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  In  this  confusion,  the  rumour  of  a  dictator 
was  again  industriously  revived,  and  gave  a  fresh 
alarm  to  the  senate;  who,  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil,  resolved  presently  to  create  Pompey  the  single 
consul :  so  that  the  interrex,  Senrius  Sulpicius, 
declared  his  election  accordingly,  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  near  two  months*. 

Pompey  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  new  laws 

prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
^'  ^'^^^^'  ^®  ^^  *^™  ''**  ^  appoint  a  special 
cN^poi^  commission  to  inquire  into  Clodius's 
uAONus  in.  <ie*^>  ^«  burning  of  the  senate-house. 
Sine  CoUega,    ^^^  ^^  attack  on  M.  Lepidus, — and 

to  appoint  an  extraordinary  judge,  of 
consular  rank,  to  preside  in  it:  a  second  was 
against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with 
the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  penalties.  By 
these  laws  the  method  of  trials  was  altered  and  the 
length  of  them  limited :  three  days  were  allowed 
for  the  examination  of  vritnesses,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  sentence  ;  on  which  the  accuser  was  to  have 
two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge,  the  criminal 
three  for  his  defence ^ :  which  regulation  Tacitus 
seems  to  consider  as  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  eloquence,  by  imposing  reins  as  it 
were  upon  its  free  and  ancient  course*.  CkUus 
opposed  his  negative  to  these  laws,  as  being  rather 
privileges  than  laws,  and  provided  particularly 
against  Milo ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  withdraw 
it,  upon  Pompey*s  declaring  that  he  would  support 
them  by  force  of  arms.  The  three  tribunes  all  the 
while  were  perpetually  haranguing  and  terrifying 
the  city  with  forged  stories  of  magazines  of  arms 
prepared  by  Milo  for  massacring  his  enemies  and 
burning  the  city,  and  produced  their  creatures  in 
the  rostra  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  to  the  people. 
They  charged  him  particularly  with  a  design  against 
Pompey's  life,  and  brought  one  Licinius,  a  killer 
of  the  victims  for  sacrifice,  to  declare  that  Milo's 
servanto  had  confessed  it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  kill  him  lest  he  shoiUd  dis- 
cover it ;  and  to  make  his  story  the  more  credible, 
showed  a  slight  wound  in  his  side,  made  by  himself, 
which  he  affirmed  to  have  been  given  by  the  stroke 
of  a  gbdiator.  Pompey  himself  confirmed  this 
fact,  and  laid  an  account  of  it  before  the  senate  ; 
and,  by  doubling  his  guard,  affected  to  intimate  a 
real  apprehension  of  danger*.  Nor  were  they  less 
industrious  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Cicero ;  and 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  pleading  Milo's  cause, 
threatened  him  also  with  tnals  and  prosecutions, 
giving  it  out  everywhere  that  Clodius  was  killed 
indeed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  but  by  the  advice  and 
contrivance  of  a  greater  man^.    Yet  such  was  his 

X  Vido  Dio,  ibid. ;  et  Aaoon.  Argum. 
7  Ibid. 

*  Primtu  tertio  consolatu  Cn.  Pompeios  astrinxit, 
impo«aitqae  veluti  frsnos  eloquentic,  &o.— Dialog,  do 
Orator.  38. 

•  Audiendus  Popa  Licinius,  nesclo  qui  deCiroo  maximo, 
senros  Mllonis  apud  so  ebrios  faotos  ormfesaos  ease,  de  inter- 
fidendo  Cn.  Pompeio  conjurasafr— de  amtoomm  leDteDtia 
rem  defert  ad  aenatum.^Pro  Milone,  24. 

b  Scitia,  Judioes,  fuisae,  qui  in  hac  rogatlone  auadenda 
dioerent,  MIIoiiIb  manu  cwdem  ease  factam,  conailio  vero 
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cQziftmncj  to  his  friend,  lays  Asconiua,  that  neither 
the  loss  of  popular  fovonr,  nor  Pompej's  suspicions, 
nor  his  own  danger,  nor  the  terror  of  arms,  could 
divert  him  from  the  resolution  of  undertaking 
Milo's  defences 

But  it  was  Pompey's  influence  and  authority 
which  ruined  Milo^.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
Rome  who  had  the  power  either  to  bring  him  to  a 
trial  or  to  get  him  condemned :  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  Clodius's  death,  or  the  manner  of  it, 
but  pleased  rather  that  the  republic  was  freed  at 
any  rate  from  so  pestilent  a  demagogue;  yet  he 
resoWed  to  take  tiie  benefit  of  the  occasion  for 
getting  rid  of  Milo  too,  frt)m  whose  ambition  and 
high  spirit  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  no  less 
trouble.  He  would  not  listen  therefore  to  any 
overtures  which  were  made  to  him  by  Milo's 
friends ;  and  when  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for 
the  consulship,  if  that  would  satisfy  him,  he 
answered  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with 
any  man's  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obstruc 
tion  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  attended  the  trial  in  person  with  a 
strong  guard,  to  preserve  peaoe  and  prevent  any 
violence  from  either  side.  There  were  many  clear 
and  positive  proofs  produced  against  Milo,  though 
some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  forged :  among 
the  rest,  the  vestal  virgins  deposed  that  a  woman 
unknown  came  to  them  in  Milo's  name  to  discharge 
a  vow  said  to  be  made  by  him  on  the  account  of 
Clodius*s  death*. 

When  the  examination  was  over,  Munatius 
Plancus  called  the  people  together  and  exhorted 
them  to  appear  in  a  full  body  the  next  day,  when 
judgment  was  to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  so  public  a  manner  that  the  criminal 
might  not  be  suffered  to  escape;  which  Cicero 
reflects  upon  in  the  defence  as  an  insult  on  the 
liberty  of  the  bench'.  Elarly  in  the  morning,  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  shops  were  all  shut  and 
the  whole  city  gathered  into  the  forum,  where  the 
aventies  were  possessed  by  Pompey's  soldiers,  and 
he  himself  seated  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  overlook 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all  disturbance. 
The  accusers  were,  young  Appius,  the  nephew  of 
Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius, — ^who, 
according  to  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours  in 
supporting  their  indictment.  Cicero  was  the  only 
advocate  on  Milo's  side ;  but  as  soon  as  he  rose 
up  to  speak  he  was  received  with  so  rude  a  clamour 
by  the  Clodians,  that  he  was  much  discomposed 
and  daunted  at  his  first  setting  out,  yet  recovered 
spirit  enough  to  go  through  his  speech  of  three  hours, 
which  was  taken  down  in  writing  and  published  as 
it  was  delivered,  though  the  copy  of  it  now  extant  is 
supposed  to  have  been  retouched  and  corrected  by 
him  afterwards,  for  a  present  to  Milo  in  his  exile  *. 

majoris  alioojas :  videlicet  mo  latronem  et  siearium  afejccti 
homines  deeoribelMUit. — Pro  Milone,  18. 

c  Tanta  tamen  constantia  ac  fides  ftiit  Ciocronis,  ut  non 
populi  a  se  alieoatione,  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionibus. 
non  periculi  futuri  metu,^non  armis,  qnte  palam  in  Bfllo- 
nom  surapta  erant,  deterreri  potoerit  a  defensione  ejus.— 
Ascon.  Ai^eruiu*  in  Milon. 

^  Milonem  reum  non  magis  inridia  facti,  quam  Pompeii 
danmavit  volanta«.— VeU.  Pat  ii.  47. 

c  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 

'  Ut  in telligatis  contra  lieetemamillamconcionemliccro 
vobiB.  quod  sontiatiB,  libere  judicare.— Pro  Milone,  26; 
Asoon.  Argnm. 

r  Cioero.oumlnclperetdiccre.aoceptuscfitacolamationo 


In  the  council  of  Milo's  friends,  several  wi 
opinion  that  he  should  defend  himself  by  aT( 
the  death  of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  public  bei 
but  Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  desperate 
it  would  disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so  gi 
door  to  licence,  and  offend  the  powerful,  lei 
precedent  should  be  extended  to  themselvet. 
young  Brutus  was  not  so  cautious ;  wbo, 
oration  which  he  composed  and  pubhshed 
wards  in  vindication  of  Milo,  maintained  the  1 
of  Clodius  to  be  right  and  just,  and  of  great  i 
to  the  republic^.  It  was  notorious,  ^at  on 
sides  they  had  often  threatened  death  to  eadi 
Clodius  especially  had  declared  several  times 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  Mib  on} 
be  killed ;  and  that,  if  the  consulship  could  i 
taken  from  him,  his  life  could:  and  when  Fn 
asked  him  once  what  hopes  he  could  hi 
playing  his  mad  pranks  while  Milo  was  livt 
replied,  that  in  three  or  four  days  at  most  he  i 
live  no  more ;  which  was  spoken  just  thro 
before  the  fatsi  rencounter,  and  attested  by 
nius*.  Since  Milo  then  was  chai^ged  with 
the  contriver  of  their  meeting  and  the  aggret 
it,  and  several  testimonies  were  produced  ti 
purpose,  Cicero  chose  to  risk  the  cause  oi 
issue,  in  hopes  to  persuade,  what  seemed  to  I 
most  probable,  that  Clodius  actually  lay  in  « 
Milo,  and  contrived  the  time  and  place ;  an 
Milo's  part  was  but  a  necessary  act  of  self'd< 
This  appeared  plausible,  frx>m  the  nature  of 
equipage  and  the  circumstances  in  which  thq 
for  though  Milo's  company  was  the  more  nam 
yet  it  was  much  more  encumbered  and  unfit 
engagement  than  his  adversary's  ;  he  himself 
in  a  chariot  with  his  wife  and  all  her  women 
with  him,  while  Clodius  with  his  followers  « 
horseback,  as  if  prepared  and  equipped  for 
ing ''.  He  did  not  preclude  himself  however  1 
from  the  other  plea,  which  he  often  takes  oc 
to  insinuate,  that  if  Milo  had  really  designt 
contrived  to  kill  Clodius,  he  would  have  de 
honours  instead  of  punishment,  for  cutting 
desperate  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the 

and  liberty  of  Rome*^^ 

Clodianonun— itaque  non  ea,  qna  septus  ^at  con 
dixit.  MaBet  autem  ilia  quoqne  exoepta  ejus  oi 
Ascon.  Arpum. 

^  Cum  quibuadam  plaoniaaet,  ita  defendi  crimen 
flci  Clodium  pro  ropublica  fuiaae,  quam  fornuun  M 
aeoutuB  eat  in  ea  oratione,  qnam  pro  Milone  oompo 
edidit.  quamrifl  non  egiaset.  Ciceroni  id  non  pli 
Ibid. 

i  Etenim  palam  dictitabat,  oonaulatum  Miloni  er 
posse,  Titam  poaae.  Significavit  hoc  aspe  in  senatu 
in  oonoione.  Quinetiam  Faronfo,  qucrentl  ex  eo 
ape  fureret,  Milona  vivo?  Reapondit,  triduo  iUi 
aommum  qua^duo  periturum.— Pro  Mibme,  9. 

Poat  diem  tertium  geata  rea  eat,  quam  dlxerat. 
16. 

k  Interim  cum  adret  Clodius— Iter  aolenne— ocoes 
— Miloni  ease  Lanuvium— R<ima  ipae  profeotos  pH<! 
ut  ante  auum  fandum,  quod  re  inteUectum  ^,  i 
Miloni  oollocaret — Milo  autem  cum  in  aenatu  foi 
die,  quoad  aenatus  dimiaaua  eat,  domum  venlt,  cal 
vestimenta  mutavit :  paulliq>er,  dum  ae  uxor,  ut  fi 
parat,  oommoratus  eat— obviiun  fit  ei  Clodius  expcd 
equo,  nulla  rheda,  nullia  impedimentia,  tmilin 
comitibus,  sine  uxore,  quod  nunquam  foe ;  com  h 
diatur,-— {Milo)— <rnm  uxore  in  rhoda  Teheretnr  peni 
magno  ct  impcdito  et  muliebri  ac  delioato  andllni 
pucrorum  comitatu.— Pro  MUone,  10;  it.  91. 

1  Qnamobrem  si  cruentum  gladium  toiens  clan) 
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Id  tfak  speech  for  Milo,  after  he  had  ihown  the 
foi&f  of  pajing  fuch  a  regard  to  the  idle  mmoars 
ind  fiwgeries  of  his  enemies  as  to  give  them  the 
credit  of  an  examination,  he  touches  Pompey's 
ooodoct  and  pretended  fears  with  a  fine  and 
masterly  raillery ;  and  from  a  kind!  of  prophetic 
foresight  of  what  might  one  day  happen,  addresses 
himself  to  him  in  a  very  pathetic  manner. — **  1 
eonld  not  hnt  applaud  (says  he)  the  wonderful 
(filigeooe  of  Pompey  in  these  inquiries  :  but  to  tell 
fou  freely  what  I  think,  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  whole  republic  are  forced  to 
kear  many  things  vrhich  they  would  contemn  if  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  it.  He  could  not  refuse  an 
andieBce  to  that  paltry  fellow  Licinius,  who  gave 
the  information  about  Milo's  servants.  I  was  sent 
for  among  the  first  of  those  friends  by  whose  ad- 
vice he  laid  it  before  the  senate,  and  was,  I  own, 
in  no  amall  consternation  to  see  the  guardian  both 
of  me  and  my  country  under  so  great  an  appre- 
benaion  ;  yet  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  such 
credit  was  given  to  a  butcher,  such  regard  to 
drenken  slaves,  and  how  the  wound  in  the  man's 
ade,  wfaieh  seemed  to  be  the  prick  only  of  a  needle, 
could  be  taken  for  the  stroke  of  a  gladiator.  But 
FMupey  was  showing  his  caution  rather  than  his 
fear ;  and  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of  everything,* 
tkat  yoa  mi^t  have  reason  to  fear  nothing.  There 
was  a  rumour  also  that  C«sar's  house  was  attacked 
Cor  several  hours  in  the  night:  the  neighbours, 
though  in  so  public  a  place,  heard  nothing  at  all  of 
A;  yet  the  affair  was  thought  fit  to  be  inquired  into. 
I  can  never  suspect  a  man  of  Pompey*s  eminent 
courage  of  being  timorous,  nor  yet  think  any 
esutioa  too  great  in  one  who  has  taken  upon  himsetf 
the  defence  of  the  whole  republic  A  senator 
fikewise,  in  a  full  house,  affirmed  lately  in  the 
eapitol  that  Bftilo  had  a  dagger  under  his  gown  at 
that  very  time.  fiiHo  stri{^^  himself  presently  in 
that  most  sacred  temple,  that,  since  his  life  and 
atnmn  would  not  give  him  credit,  the  thing  itself 
mlgfat  speak  for  him,  which  was  found  to  l^  false 
and  basdy  forged.  But  if  after  all  Milo  must  still 
he  £eved,  it  is  no  longer  the  affair  of  Clodius  but 
foor  ansptdons,  Pompey,  which  we  dread :  your, 
your  suqndons,  I  say,  and  speak  it  so,  that  you 
maj  bear  me.  If  those  suspicions  stick  so  close 
that  they  are  never  to  be  removed,  if  Italy  must 
■ever  be  free  from  new  levies  nor  the  city  from 
arms  wxthout  Milo's  destruction,  he  would  not 
anple,  sudt  is  his  nature  and  his  principles,  to 
bid  adieu  to  his  country  and  submit  to  a  voluntary 
exiie ;  hat  at  taking  leave  he  would  call  upon  thee, 
O  them  great  one!  as  he  now  does,  to  consider  how 
■BBcrtaia  and  variable  the  condition  of  life  is ;  how 
■  iisirilMl  and  inconstant  a  thing  fortune;  what 
™faithfalneas  there  is  in  friends;  what  dissimula- 
tion suited  to  times  and  circumstances  ;  what 
^•cftioa,  what  cowardice  in  our  dangers,  even  of 
tho«  who  are  dearest  to  us.  There  will,  there 
•ill  I  «ay,  be  a  time,  and  the  day  will  certamly 
wiwn  you,  with  safety  still  I  hope  to  your 
,  tiiottgh  changed  pohaps  by  some  turn  of 
times,  whidi,  as  experience  shows, 

Adeste,  qocoo,  atqoe  audJte  cives :  P.  Clodium 

•^  furores,  qoos  nnllis  Jam  l^ibus,  nollis 

fnam  potnamas,  boc  ferro,  atque  hao  dextra  a 

^^^B^Ja  icpoU,  Ace— Yoe  tanti  acetoris  uitorem 

hMaorflraa  nulU*  afBdetis,  sed  etiam  ad  suppU- 

■  "  ?— Pro  MUone,  28,  Ac. 


will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may  ¥rant  the  affection 
of  the  friendliest,  the  fidelity  of  the  worthiest,  the 
courage  of  the  bravest  man  Uving,"  ^c.*" 

Of  one-and-fifty  judges  who  sat  upon  Milo, 
thirteen  only  acquitted  and  thirty-eight  condemned 
him.  The  votes  were  usually  given  by  ballot;  but 
Cato,  who  absolved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote 
openly ;  and  '*  if  he  had  done  it  earlier  (says 
Velleius),  would  have  drawn  others  after  him ; 
since  all  were  convinced  that  he  who  was  killed 
was  of  all  who  had  ever  lived  the  most  pernicious 
enemy  to  his  country  and  to  all  good  men".". 
Milo  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles  a  few  days  after 
his  condemnation :  his  debts  were  so  great  that  he 
was  glad  to  retire  the  sooner  from  the  importunity 
of  his  creditors,  for  whose  satisfaction  his  whole 
estate  was  sold  by  public  auction.  Here  Cic^o 
still  continued  his  care  for  him,  and  in  concert 
with  Milo's  friends,  ordered  one  of  his  vrife's 
freedmen,  Philotimus,  to  assist  at  the  sale,  and  to 
purchase  the  greatest  part  of  the  effects,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  afterwards  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  benefit  of  Milo  and  his  vrife  Fausta,  if  anything 
could  be  saved  for  them.  But  his  intended  service 
was  not  so  well  relished  by  Milo  as  he  expected, 
for  Philotimus  was  suspected  of  playing  the  knave 
and  secreting  part  of  the  effects  to  his  own  use ; 
which  gave  Cicero  great  uneasiness,  so  that  he 
pressed  Atticus  and  C»lius  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  very  narrowly,  and  oblige  Philotimus  *'  to 
give  satisfaction  to  Milo's  friends,  and  to  see 
especially  that  his  own  reputation  did  not  suffer  by 
the  management  of  his  servant  <>."  Through  this 
whole  struggle  about  Milo,  Pompey  treated  Cicero 
with  great  humanity :  he  assigned  him  a  *'  guard  at 
the  trial,  forgave  all  his  labours  for  his  friend, 
though  in  opposition  to  himself ;  and  so  far  from 
resenting  what  he  did,  would  not  suffer  other 
people's  resentments  to  hurt  himP.*' 

llie  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for 
the  same  crime,  was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  Milo's 
confidants,  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in 
storming  the  house  and  killing  Clodius.  He  was 
defended  also  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by  one 
vote  :  but  being  accused  a  second  time  on  the  same 
account,  though  for  a  different  fact,  and  again 
defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great 
majority.    But  Sex.  Clodius,  the  captain  of  the 

"  Pro  Milone,  24,  2fi,  26. 

B  M.  Cato  palam  lata  absolrit  sententia,  quam  si  matu- 
rius  tulisset,  non  defuiseent,  qui  sequerentor  exemplom, 
probarentque  earn  dvem  ocoisum,  quo  nemo  pemioiosior 
reipublicaneque  bonis  inimicinr  vixerat^YelL  Fat.  iL  47 

o  Conaillnm  meam  hoc  fuerat,  primum  ut  in  potestate 
nostra  res  esset,  ne  ilium  maliu  emptor  et  alienus  manci- 
pils,  qiue  permulta  secum  habet,  spoliaret:  deinde  ut 
Faustae,  cui  oautum  ille  voluisset,  ratum  esaet.  Erat 
etiam  iUud,  at  ipsi  nos,  ed  quid  servari  poflset,  quam  fa- 
cillimc  servaremoa.  Nunc  rem  totam  perspicios  velim — 
Si  iUc  queritur— Si  Idem  Fausta  rult,  Pbflotimus.  ut  ego 
ei  coram  dixeram,  mibique  ille  receperat,  ne  rit  invito 
MUone  in  bonis.— Ad  Att.  ▼.  8 ;  it.  vi.  4. 

Quod  ad  Philotimi  IJberti  offioium  et  bona  Milonis  at- 
tinet,  dedlmus  operam  ut  et  Philotimna  quam  honestisBme 
Miloni  abaoiti,  ejusque  necesnariis  satis  faooret,  et  secun- 
dum ejus  fldem  et  sedulitatem  existimatio  tua  oonser- 
varetur.— Ep.  Fam.  viii.  3. 

P  Qua  humanitatetulitcontentionem  meam  pro  Milone, 
adrersante  ioterdum  actionibus  suis?  Quo  studio  pro- 
Tidit,  nc  qu»  me  illius  tcmporis  invidia  attingeret  ?  Cum 
me  consilio.  turn  auctoritato,  cum  armis  deoique  texit 
Buis.— Ibid.  UL  10. 
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other  tide,  had  not  the  lock  to  escape  so  well,  but 
was  condemned  and  banished  with  several  others 
of  that  faction,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city,  for 
burning  the  senate-honse,  and  the  other  violencet 
committed  npon  Clodios's  deaths. 

Pompey  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against 

bribery,  than  the  late  consular  candidates  Sdpio 

and  Hypseus  were  severally  impeached 

A.  caa,  701.    upon  it,  and  being  both  of  them  no- 

cic.  M.  toriously  gnilty,  were  in  great  danger 
cK  ^Imiut  °^  ^"*«f  condemned  :  but  Pompey, 
MAOKu.  III.  ^Uin«  the  body  of  the  jn«lges  toge^, 
Q.  cjBciLn^  begged  it  of  them  as  a  faToar,  that, 
umLLVB  oat  of  the  great  number  of  state 
■cino.  criminals,  they  would  remit  Sdpio  to 

him ;  whom,  after  he  had  rescued 
from  this  prosecution,  he  declared  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship  for  the  last  five  months  of  the  year, 
having  first  made  him  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing hu  daughter  Cornelia.  The  other  candidate, 
Hypseus,  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  law ;  and 
b^ng  likely  to  fiure  the  worse  for  Sdpio's  escape, 
and  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  odium, 
he  watched  an  opportunity  of  access  to  Pompey  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  his  bath,  and  throwing  lum- 
self  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection :  but  though 
he  had  been  his  questor,  and  ever  obsequious  to 
his  will,  yet  Pompey  is  said  to  have  thrust  him 
away  with  great  haughtiness  and  inhumanity,  telling 
him  coldly  that  he  would  only  spoil  his  supper  by 
detaining  him'. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  had  some 
amends  for  the  loss  of  his  fnend  Milo,  by  the  con- 
demnation and  banishment  of  two  of  the  tribunes, 
the  common  enemies  of  them  both,  Q.  Pompdus 
Rufus  and  T.  Munatius  Plancas  Bursa,  for  the 
violences  of  their  tribunate,  and  burning  the  senate- 
house.  As  soon  as  their  office  expired,  Cselius 
accused  the  first,  and  Cicero  himself  the  second  ; 
the  only  cause,  excepting  that  of  Verree,  in  which 
he  ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.  But  Bursa 
had  deserved  it,  both  for  his  public  behaviour  in 
his  office,  and  his  personal  ii^uries  to  Cicero,  who 
had  defended  and  preserved  him  in  a  former  triaL 
He  depended  on  Pompey's  saving  him,  and  had  no 
apprehension  of  danger,  since  Pompey  undertook 
to  plead  his  cause  before  judges  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing ;  yet,  by  Cicero's  vigour  in  managing  the 
prosecution,  he  was  condemned  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  whole  bench".  Cicero  vras  highly 
pleased  with  this  success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Marius,  which  will  explain  the  motives 
of  his  conduct  in  it 

*'  I  know  very  well  (says  he)  that  you  rejoice  at 
Bursa's  fate,  but  you  congratulate  me  too  coldly. 
You  imagine,  you  tell  me,  that  for  the  sordidness 
of  the  man  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it ;  but  be- 
lieve me  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence  than 
from  the  death  of  my  enemy ;  for  in  the  first  place 

<  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 

'  Cn.  autem  Pompeius  quam  intoloiter?  Qui  balneo 
egreogiM,  ante  pedes  raoe  proetratum  Hyponun  ambitus 
reum  et  nobilem  rimm  et  dbi  amlcum,  jacentem  reliquit, 
oontumelioaa  voce  procolcatum.  Nihil  enim  etun  aliud 
affvre,  quam  ut  oonTiriaro  suom  moraieCnr,  reepondit.— 
lUe  Tero  P.  Scipionero,  tocemm  ranm*  lesiboa  noxiom, 
qua*  ipse  tulwat,  in  maiima  quidem  reorum  et  Ulnstrium 
ruina,  muneris  loco  a  Jndidbus  depoaoere.— Val.  Max.  ix. 
At  it.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

■  Plancura,  qui  omnibus  aententiitmaxinx>%-c«tropUMuu 
condemoatus.— Pbil.  xi.  4. 


I  love  to  pursue  rather  by  a  trial  than  the  f 
rather  wiUi  the  gk>ry  than  the  rain  of  a  frien 
it  pleased  me  extremely  to  see  so  great  an 
nation  of  all  honest  men  on  my  side  sgain 
incredible  pains  of  one,  the  most  emioei 
powerful :  and  lasUy,  what  yon  will  scarce 

Coble,  I  hated  tins  fellow  worse  than  C 
self ;  for  I  had  attacked  the  one,  but  del 
the  other;  and  Clodius,  when  the  safety  • 
republic  vras  risked  upon  my  head,  had  som 
great  in  view,  not  indeed  from  his  own  str 
but  the  hdp  of  those  vrho  could  not  maintiii 
ground  vdiilst  I  stood  firm  :  but  this  silly  if 
of  a  gaiety  of  heart,  chose  me  particularly  f 
object  of  his  invectives,  and  persuaded  tha 
envied  me,  that  he  would  be  always  at  thdr  i 
to  insult  me  at  any  warning.  \^erefore  I 
you  to  rejoice  in  good  earnest ;  for  it  is  a 
victory  which  we  have  won.  No  dtixeoi 
ever  stouter  than  those  who  condemned 
against  so  great  a  power  of  one  by  whom  then 
were  chosen  judges. — which  they  wduld  nevt 
done  if  they  had  not  made  my  cause  and  grie 
own.  We  are  so  distracted  here  by  a  muldt 
trials  and  new  laws,  that  our  daily  prayer  is  i 
all  intercalations,  that  we  may  see  you  as  e 
possible*." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodios,  Cicero  se 
have  written  his  treatise  on  laws*,  after  the  g 
of  Plato,  whom  of  all  writers  be  most  lo 
imitate ;  for  as  Plato,  after  he  had  writ! 
government  in  general,  drew  up  a  body  o 
adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  it  which ! 
been  delineating ;  so  Cicero  chose  to  delii 
political  seutiments  in  the  same  method*^ 
translating  Plato,  but  imitating  his  manner 
explication  of  them.  This  work  being  dc 
then  as  a  supplement  or  second  volume  to  hi 
upon  the  republic,  was  distributed  probal 
that  other  was,  into  six  books ;  for  we  mo 
some  quotations  among  the  andents  froi 
fourth  and  fifth,  though  there  are  but  tfare 
remaining,  and  those  in  some  places  imj 
In  the  first  of  these  he  lays  open  the  ori^ 
and  the  source  of  obligation,  which  he 
from  the  universal  nature  of  things,  or,  as 
plains  it,  from  the  consummate  reason  or 
the  Supreme  God^.  In  the  other  two  bo 
gives  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  his  o« 
and  idea  of  a  well-ordered  dty* :  first,  thoM 
relate  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the 
aecondly,  those  which  prescribe  the  dutii 
powers  of  the  several  magistrates  from  wh 
peculiar  form  of  each  government  is  denoin 

«  Ep.  Fam.  viL  «.  »  De  Legib. 

s  Bed  ut  vir  dootiasimus  fedt  Plato,  atque  idm 
simns  philoaophorom  omnium,  qui  prinoeps  de  n 
oonscripsit,  idemque  separatim  de  legibns  ojus^ 
credo  ease  fadundum. — ^De  Legib.  iL  9, 

7  Hano  igitur  video  sapimtiaBimomm  taSam  sent 
legem  neqne  hominum  ingeniis  exoogitatam.  net 
aliquod  esse  popolorum,  sed  cteninm  quiddsB 
universmn  muodum  legeret,  imperandi  pr^ib 
sapientia.  Ita  principem  legem  Olam  et  ultimam  i 
esse  dicebant,  omnia  ratione  aut  cogeotis  antTetai 
— Quamobrem  lex  vera  atque  prinoepe  ratio  e 
summi  Joris. — Ibid.  il.  4. 

■  Nos  antem  quoniam— qu«  de  optima  repuM 
tiremus,  in  sex  libris  ante  diximna,  aoconunodabii 
tempore  legea  ad  mum,  quern  probamos,  dvitatis 
—Ibid.  ilL  8. 
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Tboe  hwt  are  generally  taken  firom  the  old  con- 
I  idtotioB  or  costom  of  Rome*,  with  tome  little 
nriidon  and  temperament,  contriTed  to  obviate 
the  borders  to  which  that  republic  waa  liable, 
ndtogire  it  a  stronger  torn  towards  the  aristo- 
cntkal  lide^.  In  the  other  books  which  are  lost, 
\t  hid  treated,  as  he  tells  ns,  of  the  particular 
i^ts  ind  pririleges  of  the  Roman  people*. 

Pompey  was  preparing  an  inscription  this  sum- 
iKT  for  the  front  of  the  new  temple  which  he  had 
ktd/  built  to  Venus  the  Conqueress,  containing, 
aiuasl,  the  recital  of  all  his  titles ;  but  in  draw- 
ing it  up,  t  question  happened  to  be  started  about 
the  fluoner  of  expressing  his  third  consulship, 
vfaether  it  should  be  by  Consul  Tertium  or  Tertio. 
ThU  «u  referred  to  the  principal  critics  of  Rome, 
who  cooU  not,  it  seems,  agree  about  it ;  some  of 
them  co&tending  for  the  one,  some  for  the  other ; 
10  that  Pompey  left  it  to  Cicero  to  decide  the 
natter,  and  to  inscribe  what  he  thought  the  best 
Bat  Goao  being  unwilling  to  give  judgment  on 
other  aide,  when  there  were  great  authorities  on 
both,  and  Varro  among  them,  advised  Pompey  to 
tbhrcriate  the  word  in  question  and  order  tirt. 
only  to  be  inscribed,  which  fully  declared  the  thing 
vithoot  determining  the  dispute.  From  this  fact 
we  may  obienre  how  nicely  exact  they  were  in  this 
ige,  in  preserving  a  propriety  of  language  in  their 
pshlic  aKmoments  and  inscriptions'*. 

Among  the  other  acts  of  Pompey  in  this  third 

«M«lahip,  there  vras  a  new  law  against  bribery 

tODtiifed  to  strengthen  the  old  ones  that  were 

ilitadj  sabsisting  against  it,  '*  by  disqualifying  all 

titore  consols  and  praetors  from  holding  any  pro- 

i  nna  tiD  fire  yean  after  the  expiration  of  their 

1.  Bigiitrades :"  for  thb  was  thought  likely  to  give 

•amc  cfaedL  to  the  eagerness  of  suing  and  bribing 

SL^I"*  ^"^^  offices,  when  the  diief  fruit  and 

boefit  of  them  was  removed  to  such  a  distance*. 

I    B«t  before  the  law  passed,  Pompey  took  care  to 

F"w>de«n  exception  for  himself,  '*  and  to  get  the 

I'  iw^mnent  of  Spain  continued  to  him  for  five 

I   JJtn  longer,  with  an  appointment  of  money  for 

/   aepajoenC  of  his  troops ;"  and  lest  this  should 

I   give  offieooe  to  Caesar,  if  something  also  of  an 

|i  eitiaordinBry  kind  was  not  provided  for  him,  he 

proposed  a  law  to  dispense  with  Caesar's  absence  in 

I   ««ng  for  the  consulship,  of  which  Caesar  at  that 

«*«  aeeaed  very  desirous.     Caelius  was  the  pro- 

I   ootor  of  this  law,  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the 

;  jtanl  request  of  Pompey  and  Caisar',  and  it  was 

j   otfnedwith  tbo  concurrence  of  all  the  tribunes, 

,    «fl«gh  not  without  difficulty  and  obstruction  from 

I   we  aeaate ;  but  this   unusual  favour,  instead  of 

MtB^rvig  Cesar,  served  only,  as  Suetonius  says, 

to  raoe  his  hopes  and  demands  still  higher*. 

*^cil  tpm  forte  a  me  bodie  rogabuntur,  que  non  dnt 
■■Xis  npohUoa  nee  fuerint,  tamen  enmt  fere  in  more 
.    «■*»«»,  ^  torn,  nt  lex,  valebat— De  Legib.  li  10. 
I         XBlQ  hsbni ;  aane  non  multom,  quod  putarem  no- 
I    *<^B*«iakfibaa.~Ibid.  iU.5.  c  jwd.  Ui.  8a 

I        Tliii  Harr  l»  told  by  Tiro,  a  favourite  tUre  and  freed- 
I    ^BofCkcfo^inaletterpreMnrodbyAuLGeU.  z.  1. 
:      'WO.M42L 

I        B^i^  ab  ipeo  tUrtnxut  de  CcUo  tribono  plubis  ;  ab 
^    ^«>iaa?    EtianaCnjeonoatro.— AdAtt.  vii.  1. 

,      ^Uktma  tribtmb  pleMs at  abaenU  sibi petitio 

I    ^''^5°'"^^*^*>*  dareCor (luod  ni  adeptna est,  altiora 

!    ^  veStaaa  at  spti  plarana.  nnllum  largitionia,  aut  offlcl- 
7^  te  VMmqaam  genua  pablice  privatimque  omi«it^-^ 


By  Pompey's  law  just  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
rided  that,  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  inter- 
val *'  of  five  years,  in  which  the  consuls  and  pnetors 
were  disquaiified,  the  senators  of  consular  and 
praetorian  rank  who  had  never  held  any  foreign 
command,  should  divide  the  vacant  provinces 
among  themselves  by  lot ;''  in  consequence  of 
which  Cicero,  who  was  obliged  to  take  his  chance 
with  the  rest,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilida, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Appius,  the  late  consul.  This 
prorinoe  included  also  Pisidia,  Ptoiphilia,  and 
three  dioceses,  as  they  were  called,  or  districts  of 
Asia,  together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for  the 
guard  of  all  which  "  a  standing  army  was  kept  up  of 
two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  with  two 
thousand  six  hundred  horse'' :"  and  thus  one  of 
those  provincial  governments,  which  were  withheld 
from  others  by  law,  to  correct  their  inordinate 
passion  for  them,  was,  contrary  to  his  will  and 
expectation,  obtruded  at  last  upon  Cicero,  whose 
business  it  had  been  through  lifb  to  avoid  them'. 

The  dty  began  now  to  feel  the  unhappy  effects 
both  of  Julia's  and  Crassus's  death,  from  the 
mutual  apprehensions  and  jealousies  which  dis- 
covered themselves  more  and  more  every  day  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Caesar.  The  senate  was  gene- 
rally in  Pompey's  interest,  and  trusting  to  the 
name  and  authority  of  so  great  a  leader,  were  deter- 
mined to  humble  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Caesar 
by  recalling  him  from  hisgovemment;  whilst  Caesar, 
on  the  other  hand,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his 
troops,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  defiance 
of  all  their  votes ;  and  by  drawing  a  part  of  his 
forces  into  the  Italic  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  any  warning  to  support  his  pretensions, 
began  to  alsirm  all  Itoly  with  the  melancholy  pro- 
spect of  an  approaching  civil  war ;  and  this  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  when  Cicero  set  forward  towards 
his  government  of  Cilicia. 


SECTION   VII. 


This  year  opens  to  us  a  new  scene  in  Cicero's 
life,  and  presents  him  in  a  character  which  he  had 

never  before  sustained,  of  the  governor 

A.vKB.702.^  nf  a  province  and  general  of  an  army. 

ac  56.      These  preferments  were,  of  all  othera, 

"^*       the  most  ardently  desired  by  the  great 

cl^^'k^r   ^or  the  advantages  which  they  afforded 

M.  CLAUDIUS   ^^^  of  acquiring  power  and  amassing 

MARCBLLus.    wcslth ;   for  their  command,  though 

accountable  to  the  Roman  people, 
was  absolute  and  uncontrollable  in  the  prorinoe, 
where  they  kept  up  the  state  and  pride  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  had  all  the  neighbouring  kings  paying 
a  court  to  them,  and  attending  their  ordera.  If 
their  genius  was  turned  to  arms,  and  fond  of 
mardal  glory,  they  could  never  want  a  pretext  for 
war,  since  it  was  easy  to  drive  the  subjects  into 
rebellion,  or  the  adjoining  nations  to  acts  of  hosti- 
lity by  their  oppressions  and  injuries,  till  from  the 
destruction  of  a  number  of  innocent  people  they 
had  acquired  the  title  of  emperor,  and  with  it  the 

h  Ad  Att  T.  15. 

i  Com  et  oontra  voluntatem  meam  et  prster  opinionem 
acoidittet,  ut  mihi  com  imperio  in  provindam  proficittoi    ' 
Decease  eaaet— Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2. 
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pretension  to  a  triumph,  without  which  tcarce  any 
procontol  was  ever  known  to  return  from  a  remote 
and  frontier  province*.  Their  opportunities  of 
raising  money  were  as  immense  as  their  power, 
and  bounded  only  by  their  own  appetites;  the 
appointments  from  the  treasury  for  their  equipage, 
plate,  and  necessary  furniture,  amounted,  as  it 
appears  from  some  instances,  to  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds'* ;  and  besides  the 
revenues  of  kingdoms  and  pay  of  armies,  of  which 
they  had  the  arbitrary  management,  they  could 
exact  what  contributions  they  pleased,  not  only 
from  the  cities  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  from 
all  the  states  and  priuces  around  them,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  But  while  their 
primary  care  was  to  enrich  themselves,  they  carried 
out  with  them  always  a  band  of  hungry  friends  and 
dependants  as  their  lieutenants,  tribunes,  prtefects, 
with  a  crew  of  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
who  were  all  likewise  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  the  province,  and  the  sale  of  their  master's 
favours.  Hence  flowed  all  those  accusations  and 
trials  for  the  plunder  of  the  subjects  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  the  Roman  writers  ;  for  as  few  or 
none  of  the  proconsuls  behaved  themselves  with 
that  exact  justice  as  to  leave  no  room  for  com- 
plaint, so  the  factions  of  the  dty  and  the  quarrels 
of  families  subsisting  from  former  impeachments, 
generally  excited  some  or  other  to  revenge  the 
affront  in  kind  by  undertaking  the  cause  of  an  in- 
jured province,  and  dressing  up  an  impeachment 
against  their  enemy. 

But  whatever  benefit  or  glory  this  government 
seemed  to  offer,  it  had  no  charms  for  Cicero :  the 
thing  itself  was  disagreeable  to  bis  temper^,  nor 
worthy  of  those  talents  which  were  formed  to  sit 
at  the  hekn  and  shine  in  the  administration  of  the 
whole  republic ;  so  that  he  considered  it  only  as 
an  honourable  exile  or  a  burden  imposed  by  his 
country  to  which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  submit 
His  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  provide  that  this 
command  might  not  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond 
the  usual  term  of  a  year,  which  was  frequently 

•  WhOe  the  andent  diaoipline  of  the  republic  subsisted, 
no  general  could  pretend  to  a  triumph  who  hsd  not 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  empire  by  his  conquests,  and 
killed  at  least  five  thousand  enemies  in  battle,  without 
any  considerable  loss  of  his  own  soldiers.  This  was 
expressly  enacted  by  an  old  law:  in  support  of  which  a 
second  was  afterwards  provided,  that  made  it  penal  for 
any  of  their  triumphant  commanders  to  give  a  false 
account  of  the  number  of  slain,  either  on  the  enemy's  side 
or  their  own  ;  and  obliged  them,  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  to  take  an  oath  before  the  qucstors  or  public  trea- 
surers, that  the  aooounts  which  they  had  sent  to  the 
senate,  of  each  number,  were  true.  [Val.  Max.  it  8.]  But 
these  laws  had  long  been  neglected  and  treated  as  obsolete, 
and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  usually  granted,  by  intrigue 
and  faction,  to  every  general  of  any  credit,  who  had  gained 
some  little  advantage  against  pirates  or  fugitives,  or  re- 
pelled the  incursions  of  the  wild  barbarians,  who  bordered 
upon  the  distant  provinces. 

b  Nonne  U.S.  centiee  et  octagies— quasi  vasarii  nomine 
— ox  wrario  tfbi  attributum,  Romr  in  qucstu  reliquisti  ? 
— lnPl9on.35. 

<^  Totum  negotium  non  est  dignum  viribus  noetris,  qui 
majora  onera  in  republica  sustinere  et  poedm  et  solcam.— 
Kp.  Fam.il.  11. 

O  rem  minime  aptam  roois  moribus,  Ac.— Ad  Att.  v.  10. 

6cd  at  incredibile,  quam  me  negotii  tcdeat,  non  habet 
Hitis  magnum  campura  ille  tibi  non  ignotus  cursus  animl 
iiici.— Ibid.  15. 


done  when  the  neoeasities  of  the  province,  tl 
character  of  the  man,  the  intrigues  of  parties, 
the  hurry  of  other  business  at  home,  Idt  the  sena 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  thhnk  of  diaagi 
the  governor ;  and  this  was  the  more  bkelj 
happen  at  present,  through  the  scarcity  of  magi 
trates  who  were  now  left  capable  by  the  late  h 
of  succeeding  him.  Before  his  departure,  ther 
fore,  he  solicited  all  his  friends  not  to  suffer  m 
a  mortification  to  fifdl  upon  him,  and  after  be  n 
gone,  scarce  wrote  a  single  letter  to  Rome  witho 
urging  the  same  request  in  the  most  pressing  tern 
In  his  first  to  Atticus,  within  three  days  fVom  th< 
parting — **  Do  not  imagine,"  says  he,  "that  I  b 
any  other  consolation  in  this  great  trouble  than  t 
hopes  that  it  will  not  be  continued  beyond  t 
year.  Many  who  judge  of  me  by  others  do  i 
take  me  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  yon,  who  know  n 
will  use  all  your  diligence,  especially  whok  t 
afiair  is  to  come  on'." 

He  left  the  city  about  the  first  of  May,  attend 
by  his  brother  and  their  two  sons,  for  Qoinl 
had  quitted  his  commission  under  Caesar  in  or^ 
to  accompany  him  into  Cilida  in  the  same  capac 
of  his  lieutenant.  Atticus  had  desired  him,  beA 
he  left  Italy,  to  admonish  his  brother  to  sbi 
more  complaisance  and  affection  to  his  wife  Poi 
ponia,  who  had  been  complaining  to  him  of  1 
husband's  peevishness  and  churli^  carriage ;  a 
lest  Cicero  should  forget  it,  he  put  him  in  mi 
again  by  a  letter  to  him  on  the  road,  that  dnce 
the  fanuly  were  to  be  together  in  the  country, 
this  occasion  of  his  going  abroad  he  would  persni 
Quintus  to  leave  his  wife  at  least  in  good  humt 
at  their  parting,  in  relation  to  which  Cicero  sei 
him  the  following  account  of  what  passed. 

**  When  I  arrived  at  Arpinum,  and  my  brotl 
was  come  to  me,  our  first  and  chief  discourse  \ 
on  you,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  falli 
upon  the  affair  of  your  sister,  which  yon  am 
had  talked  over  together  at  Tuaculum.  I  ne* 
saw  anything  so  mild  and  moderate  as  my  brot] 
was,  without  giving  the  least  hint  of  his  ever  bavi 
had  any  real  cause  of  offence  from  her.  The  n 
morning  we  left  Arpinum,  and  that  day  beioj 
festival,  Quintus  was  obliged  to  spend  it  at  Ar 
num,  where  I  dined  with  him,  but  went  on  afl 
wards  to  Aquinum.  You  know  this  viUa  of  h 
as  soon  as  we  came  thither,  Quintus  said  to 
wife,  in  the  dvilest  terms,  Do  you,  Pomponia, 
vite  the  women,  and  I  will  send  to  the  d 
(nothing,  as  far  as  I  saw,  could  be  said  mi 
obligingly,  either  in  his  words  or  manner); 
which  she  replied,  so  as  we  all  might  hear  it,  1 1 
but  a  stranger  here  myself ;  referring,  I  guess, 
my  brother's  having  sent  Statins  before  us  to  or 
the  dinner ;  upon  which,  See,  says  my  brother 
me,  what  I  am  forced  to  bear  erery  day.  Tl 
jrou  will  say,  was  no  great  matter.  Yes,  tru 
great  enough  to  give  me  much  concern ;  to  see  1 
reply  so  absurdly  and  fiercely  both  in  her  woi 
and  looks;  but  I  dissembled  my  uneasinc 
When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  would  not 
down  with  us ;  and  when  Quintus  sent  her  seve 
things  from  the  table,  she  sent  them  all  back : 

^  Noli  putare  mihi  aliam  consolationem  ease  fau 
ingoitismolestiie,  nisi  quod  spero  non  loogiorem  am 
fore.  Hoc  me  ita  veUe  multi  non  credunt  ex  oonsnetud 
nlionmi.  Tu,  qui  scis,  omnem  diligentiam  adhibebis :  t 
scilicet,  cum  id  agi  debebit— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  9. 
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ikrt,  Bothiof  could  be  milder  than  my  brother, 

dr/dertbia  your  sister;  yet  I  omit  miny  p^r- 

ticiin  vbkh  giTe  more  troitble  to  me  Uuui  to 

Qutn  huuellL     I  weot  away  to  AqQinnm ;  he 

Jdtfatinmimi :  bat  when  he  came  to  me  early 

tkeiot  Doming  he  told  me  that  she  refused  to 

Eewitkhimthat  night,  and  at  their  parting  oon- 

OBsdJB  the  lame  humour  in  which  I  had  seen  her. 

hifori,7oa  may  let  her  know  from  me  that,  in 

mj  opinioo,  the  £sult  was  all  on  her  side  that  day. 

Ikft  beea  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary 

iBBjavntiTe,  to  let  you  see  that  there  is  ooca- 

an  ibo  OD  your  part  for  adTice  lUid  admoni- 


Oae  enmot  hdp  obeerring  from  tills  little  ind- 

iai  what  is  eonlfained  by  innumerable  instances 

I  ia  tfe  JImbid  story,  that  the  freedom  of  a  divorce, 

wUckivts  irtdnlged  without  restraint  at  Rome,  to 

die  eaprioe  of  extfaer  party,  gave  no  advantage  of 

'      >  die  matrimonial  state,  but,  on  the  con- 

ttnrf,  Kemsto  have  encouraged  rather  a  mutual 

Ifmeneueis  axid  obstinacy ;  since,  upon  any  little 

lt%iit  or  obstruction  given  to  th^  foUies,  the 

IjKxpedieiit  of  a  change  was  ready  always  to  flatter 

Ithes  with  the  hopes  of  better  success  in  another 

"i;  for  that  ncter  was  an  age  or  country  where 

re  was  BO  profligate  a  contempt  and  violation 

f  ihe  BBptial  bond,  or  so  much  lewdness  and  in- 

"^  f  is  the  groat  of  both  sexes,  as  at  this  time  in 

Cieero  ipent  a  few  days  as  he  passed  forward  at 

f  Cbbsd  villa,  near  Baise,  where  there  was  such 

Ixemtof  company  to  him  that  he  had,  he  says, 

^  kiad  of  fittle   Rome  about  him.    Hortensius 

J  the  rest,  though  much  out  of  health, 

>f*jhis  compliments,  and  wish  him  a  good  voy- 

■nd  at  taking  leave,  when  be  asked   what 

he  had  for  him  in  his  absence,  Cicero 

of  him  only  to  use  all  his  autiiority  to 

his  government  from  being  prolonged  to 

d'    la  sixteen  days  from  Rome  hie  arrived  at 

where  he  had  promised  to  make  a 

>  to  Pmnpey,  who  was  taking  the  benefit  of 

t  mUt  air  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  at  one 

^ '  I  viUas  in  tiiose  parts,  and  had  invited  and 

1  Ckero  to  spend  some  days  with  him  upon 

ii  jvBBey.     They  proposed  great  satisfaction  on 

"l  adca  from  this  interview,  for  the  opportunity 

|eonferriiig  togedier  with  all  freedom  on  the  pre- 

1 9tau  of  the  republic,  which  was  to  be  tneir 

;  though  Cicero  expected  also  to  get  some 

of  Uie  mihtary  kind  from  this  renowned 

He  promised  Atticus  an  account  of 

I  conference,  but  the  particulars  being  too  do* 

";  to  be  communicated  by  letter,  be  acquainted 

I  ^y  to  general  that  he  found  Pompey  an  ex« 

.and  provided  for  all  events  which 

f  posaiMy  be  apprehended '. 

D,  venlt  ad  me,  quod  mihi  per- 
Qortensias:    coJ,  depoecenti   mea 
vnirem  mandari ;    iUud  proprie,  ne 
,  quantum  cset  in  ip».  prorogari  nobis  provin- 
I  in  Cuinano  qtuui  pusUlam  Romam : 
fttrat  ia  his  locis mnltitado^Ibid.  2. 
t  ^^Tsrmti,  qooBcum  Pompeio  9ia\6yovs  do  repub- 
I  ad  te  perscribemos.— Ibid.  5. 
▼enl   a.d.  xv.  Kal.  Jon.  quod  Pontinium 
I  expeeiare.  commodiaafairam  diuci  dies  eo»— cum 
:  eoqae  ma^it,  quod  ei  gratum  wee  id 
a,  qoi  cHiam  a  mo  peticrit,  ut  nocum  et  apud  te 


After  three  days'  stay  with  Pompey  he  proceeded 
to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  detained  for  twelve 
days  by  a  slight  indisposition,  and  the  expectation 
of  his  principal  officers,  particularly  of  his  lieute> 
nant  Pontinins,  an  experienced  leader,  the  same 
who  had  triumphed  over  the  AUobroges,  and  on 
whose  skill  he  chiefly  depended  in  his  martial 
affairs.  From  Brundisium  he  sailed  to  Actium, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  whence  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land  he  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  **.  Here  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Aristus, 
the  principal  professor  of  the  Academy,  and  his 
brother  not  far  from  him,  with  Xeno,  another 
celebrated  philosopher  of  Epicurus'  school.  They 
spent  their  time  here  very  agreeably ;  at  home,  in 
philosophical  disquisitions ;  abroad  in  viewing  the 
buildings  and  antiquities  of  the  place,  with  which 
Cicero  was  much  delighted.  There  wero  several 
other  men  of  learning,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  the  party ;  espedally  Callus  Caninius,  and 
Patro,  an  eminent  Epicurean,  and  intimate  friend 
of  Atticus*. 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens 
C.Memmius,  banished  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery 
in  his  suit  for  the  consulship,  who,  the  day  before 
Cicero's  arrival,  happened  to  go  away  to  Mitylene. 
The  fig^ure  which  he  had  borne  in  Rome  gave  him 
great  authority  in  Athens,  and  the  council  of  Areo- 
pagus had  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  to  build 
upon  where  Epicurus  formerly  lived,  and  where  there 
still  remained  the  old  ruins  of  his  walls.  But  this 
grant  had  given  great  offence  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Epicureans,  to  see  the  remains  of , their  master 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  They  had  written 
to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to  beg  him  to  intercede  with 
Memmius  to  consent  to  a  revocation  of  it ;  and 
now  at  Athens,  Xeno  and  Patro  renewed  their  in- 
stances, and  prevailed  with  him  to  write  about  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  ;  for  though  Memmius 
had  laid  aside  his  design  of  building,  the  Areopa- 
gites  would  not  recall  their  decree  without  his 
leave''.  Cicero*s  letter  is  drawn  with  much  art 
and  accuracy;  he  laughs  at  the  trifling  zeal  of 
these  philosophers  for  the  old  rubbish  and  paltry 
ruins  of  their  founder,  yet  earnestly  presses 
Memmius  to  indulge  them  in  a  prejudice  con- 
tracted dirough  weakness,  not  wickedness ;  and 
though  he  professes  an  utter  dislike  of  their  philo- 
sophy, yet  he  recommends  them,  as  honest,  agree- 
able, friendly  men,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  esteem*.  From  this  letter  one  may  observe, 
emesm  quotldio :  quod  oonceasi  libenter  multos.  enim  ejus 
pneclaroa  do  repablica  sermoneiaocipiam :  inctruar  etiam 
oonsiUis  idcmeifl  ad  hoc  nostrum  negotium. — Ad  Attic  r.  6. 

Ego,  cum  tridttum  com  Pompeio  et  apud  Pompeium  fuia- 
sem,  profioiacebar  Bmndiaiuro. — Civem  ilium  egreginm 
rellnquebam.  et  ad  hcc,  qu»  timentur,  propulsanda  par- 
atiasimum.— Ibid.  7. 

l>  Ibid.  8,  9. 

'  Valde  me  Athene  delectanmt :  urbs  duntazat,  et  urbis 
omamentum,  et  hominum  amores  in  te,  ct  in  noe  qu«dam 
beneTolentia ;  ted  multum  et  philosophiar-td  quid  est,  est 
in  Aristo  apud  quem  eram,  nam  Xenonem  tuum— Quinto 
concefweram.— Ibid.  10;  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  8.  xiii.  1. 

k  Visum  est  Xenoni,  et  post,  ipsi  Patroni,  roe  ad  Mem* 
mium  scrfbere,  qui  pridie  quam  ego  Athenas  veni,  Mityle- 
naa  profeotus  erat,— non  enim  dubitabat  Xeno,  quin  ab 
Areopagitis  invito  Memmio  impetrari  non  poeset.  Mem- 
mius autem  sdiflcandi  consilium  abjecisrat,  sed  erat 
Patronl  iratus,   itaque  soripsi  ad  eum   accurate— Ibid. 

n. 

i  Ep.  Fam.  xiii.  1. 
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that  the  greatest  difference  in  philosophy  made  no 
difference  of  friendship  among  the  great  of  these 
times.  There  was  not  a  more  declared  enemj  to 
Epiconu's  doctrine  than  Cicero;  he  thought  it 
destmctiTe  of  morality  and  perpicioas  to  society, 
but  he  charged  this  consequence  to  the  principles, 
not  the  professors  of  them,  with  many  of  whom  he 
held  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  founid  them  to  be 
worthy,  virtuous,  generous  friends,  and  lovers  of 
their  country.  There  is  a  jocose  letter  to  Trebatius, 
when  he  was  with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  upon  his  turn- 
ing Epicurean,  which  will  help  to  confirm  this  re- 
flection. 

Cicero  to  Trebatius. 

**  I  was  wondering  why  you  had  given  over 
writing  to  me,  till  Pansa  informed  me  that  you 
were  turned  Epicurean.  O  rare  camp !  what 
would  you  have  done  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Taren- 
tum  instead  of  Samarobriva?  I  began  to  think 
the  worse  of  you  ever  since  you  made  my  friend 
Seius  your  pattern.  But  with  what  hct  will  you 
now  pretend  to  practise  the  law,  when  you  are  to 
do  everything  for  your  own  interest,  and  not  for 
your  client's  ?  and  what  will  become  of  that  old 
form  and  test  of  fidelity.  As  true  men  ought  to  act 
truly,  with  one  another  ?  What  law  will  you  allege 
for  the  distribution  of  common  right,  when  nothing 
can  be  common  with  those  who  measure  all  things 
by  their  pleasure  ?  With  what  face  can  you  swear 
by  Jupiter,  when  Jupiter,  you  know,  can  never 
be  angry  with  any  man  ?  And  what  will  become  of 
your  people  of  Ulubne  ;  since  you  do  not  allow  a 
wise  man  to  meddle  with  politics  ?  Wherefore  if  you 
are  really  gone  off*  from  us,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but 
if  it  be  convenient  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Pansa, 
I  forgive  you ;  on  condition,  however,  that  you 
write  me  word  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you 
would  have  me  do  for  you  here"."  The  change 
of  principles  in  Trebatius,  though  equivalent  in 
effect  to  a  change  of  religion  with  us,  made  no 
alteration  in  Cicero's  affection  for  him.  This  was 
the  dictate  of  reason  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
heathens ;  and  may  serve  to  expose  the  rashness  of 
those  zealots  who,  with  the  light  of  a  most  divine 
and  benevolent  religion,  are  perpetually  insulting 
and  persecuting  their  fellow  Christians  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
merely  speculative,  and  without  any  influence  on 
life,  or  the  good  and  happiness  of  dvil  society. 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Athens,  where  Pontinius 
at  last  joined  him,  Cicero  set  sail  towards  Asia. 
Upon  leaving  Italy,  he  had  charged  his  friend 
Cielius  with  the  task  of  sending  him  the  news  of 
Rome,  which  Cielius  performed  very  punctually, 
in  a  series  of  letters,  which  make  a  valuable  part 
in  the  collection  of  his  familiar  epistles  :  they  are 
polite  and  entertaining ;  full  of  wit  and  spirit ;  yet 
not  flowing  with  that  easy  turn  and  elegance  of 
expression  which  we  always  find  in  Cicero's.  The 
first  of  them,  with  Cicero's  answer,  will  give  us  a 
specimen  of  the  rest. 

M,  Calittt  to  M.  Cicero, 

**  According  to  my  promise  at  parting  to  send 

you  an  account  of  all  the  news  of  the  town,  I  have 

provided  one  to  collect  it  for  you  so  punctually, 

that  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should  think  my  dili- 


you 
«n  Ep.  Fam.  viL  12. 


genoe  at  last  too  minute :  but  I  know  bow  cai 
yon  are,  and  how  agreeable  it  is  to  all  who 
abroad  to  be  informed  of  everything  that  ^ 
at  home,  though  ever  so  trifling.  I  beg  of 
however,  not  to  condemn  me  of  arrogance, 
deputing  another  to  this  task :  since,  as  busy 
now  am,  and  as  laxy  as  you  know  me  to  I 
writing,  it  would  be  Uie  greatest  pleasure  to  n 
be  employed  in  anything  that  revives  the  reu 
brance  of  you :  but  the  pacquet  itself  whidi  I 
sent  will  I  imagine  readily  excuse  me :  for 
leisure  would  it  require,  not  only  to  transc 
but  to  attend  even  to  the  contents  of  it  ?  Ther 
all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts,  plays,  nmK 
if  the  sample  does  not  please  you*  pray  ki 
know  it,  that  I  may  not  give  you  troubl 
my  cost.  If  anything  important  happens  a 
republic  above  the  reach  of  these  hadmey  wH 
I  will  send  you  an  account  of  it  myself ;  in 
manner  it  was  transacted ;  what  specnlatioiu 
raised  upon  it ;  what  effects  apprehended :  at 
sent  there  is  no  great  expectation  of  anything, 
to  those  rumours  which  were  so  warm  at  Ci 
of  assembling  the  colonies  beyond  tlie  Po,  wb 
came  to  Rome  I  heard  not  a  syllable  about  tl 
MarceUus  too,  because  he  has  not  yet  made 
motion  for  a  successor  to  the  two  Gauls,  but 
it  off*  as  he  told  me  himself  to  the  first  of  J 
has  revived  the  same  talk  conoeming  him  i 
was  stirring  when  we  were  at  Rome  together, 
you  saw  Pompey,  as  you  designed  to  do,  pray 
me  word  in  what  temper  you  found  hun ; 
conversation  be  had  with  you ;  what  indinatio 
showed :  for  he  is  apt  to  think  one  thing  aiMJ 
another,  yet  has  not  wit  enough  to  conceal 
he  really  means.  As  for  Cesar,  there  are  i 
ugly  reports  about  him,  but  propagated  on) 
whispers :  some  say,  that  he  has  lost  all  his  he 
which  I  take  indeed  to  be  true  :  others,  that 
seventh  legion  has  been  beaten ;  and  that  he  I 
self  is  besieged  by  the  Bellovad,  and  cut  off 
the  rest  of  his  army.  There  is  nothing  yet  cer 
nor  are  these  uncertain  stories  publidy  talke< 
but  among  the  few  whom  you  know,  told  op 
by  way  of  secrets :  Domitius  never  mentions  t 
without  clapping  his  hand  to  his  month.  O 
twenty-first  of  May,  the  mob  under  the  rostra 
about  a  report  (may  it  fall  on  their  own  he 
which  was  warmly  propagated  through  the  U 
and  the  whole  dty,  that  you  were  killed  upoi 
road  by  Q.  Pompdus  :  but  I,  who  knew  him 
then  at  Bauli,  and  in  such  a  starving  cond 
that  I  could  not  help  pitying  him,  being  fbrc 
turn  pilot  for  his  bread,  was  not  concerned  i 
it;  and  wished  only  that,  if  any  real  dai 
threatened  you,  we  might  be  quit  for  tbii 
your  friend  Plancus  Bursa  is  at  Ravenna,  i 
he  has  had  a  large  donative  from  Cesar;  but  i 
yet  easy,  nor  well  provided.  Your  book 
government  are  applauded  by  all  people*." 

M,  T,  Cicero,  proconsul,  to  M.  Cmiius 
"  How !  was  it  this,  think  you,  that  I  ch 
you  with  ;  to  send  me  the  matches  of  gladia 
the  adjournments  of  causes ;  and  Chrestos's  i 
letter ;  and  what  nobody  dares  mention  t 
when  at  Rome  ?  see  how  much  I  ascribe  to  y 
my  judgment;  nor  indeed  without  reason, 

n  Ep.  Fam.  vili,  1. 
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hire  Derer  yet  met  with  a  better  head  for  politics ; 
,  i  ffoold  DOt  have  yon  write  what  pantes  every  day 
in  pvblic,  though  erer  so  important,  unless  it 
happen  to  affect  m3r8elf :  others  will  write  it ;  many 
bru^  looonnts  of  it ;  and  fame  itself  convey  a  great 
put  to  me:  I  expect  from  yoo  neither  the  past 
Qor  the  present ;  btit  as  from  one  who  sees  a  great 
WSJ  before  bim,  the  fntnre  only ;  that  when  I  have 
before  me  b  yoor  letters  the  plan  of  the  republict 
I  may  be  able  to  judge  what  a  sort  of  edifice  it 
riU  be.  Nor  have  I  hitherto  indeed  any  cause  to 
omplam  of  yoo :  for  nothing  has  yet  happened 
vhidi  you  could  foresee  better  than  any  of  us ; 
ttpttaSij  myself,  who  spent  several  days  with 
Pompey  in  conversing  on  nothing  else  but  the 
repoblic;  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  proper 
for  me  to  explain  by  letter :  take  this  only  from 
Be;  Uttt  Pompey  is  an  excellent  dtizen,  prepared 
both  with  courage  and  counsel  for  all  events  which 
cm  be  foreseen  :  wherefore,  give  yourself  up  to 
the  man ;  believe  me,  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he 
now  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  of  good  and 
bad  cttiinis.  After  I  had  been  ten  days  at  Athens, 
where  oar  fnend  Gallus  Caninius  was  much  with 
Be,  I  left  it  on  the  sixth  of  July,  when  I  sent 
twtj  this  kcter :  as  I  earnestly  recommend  all  my 
livs  to  yon,  so  nothing  more  particularly  than 
that  the  time  of  my  prorindal  command  be  not 
proloaged ;  this  is  everything  to  me ;  which,  when 
ao4  how,  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  managed,  you 
win  be  tt»e  best  able  to  contrive.    Adieus 

He  iaoded  at  Ephesns  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Jsly,  after  a  alow  but  safs  passage  of  fifteen  days  ; 
the  tc&Muness  of  which  was  agreeably  relieved  by 
iovhsBg  00  the  way  at  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
-^fean  sea,  of  which  be  sends  a  kind  of  journal  to 
Atticas^  Many  deputations  from  the  cities  of 
Afiaand  a  great  concourse  of  people  came  to  meet 
him  as  fkr  as  Samos  ;  but  a  much  greater  still  was 
expecting  his  landing  at  Ephesus :  the  Greeks 
foded  eageriy  from  all  parts  to  see  a  man  so 
cdebnted  tiirough  the  empire  for  the  fiune  of  his 
IwuDg  and  eloquence  ;  so  that  all  his  boastings, 
»  he  merrily  says,  of  many  years  past,  were  now 
"w>«ght  to  the  test^.  After  reposing  himself  for 
^ree  days  at  Ephesoa,  he  marched  forward  to- 
'wdi  hif  province  ;  and  on  the  last  of  July,  arrived 
<  Laofficea,  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  his  juris- 
f^^  From  tlus  moment  the  date  of  his 
P^^vnsMnt  commenced,  which  he  bids  Atticus 
^  notice  of,  that  he  might  know  how  to  compute 
the  preciae  extent  of  hia  annual  term'. 

it  was  Cicero's  resolution,  in  this  provincial 
•■■wd,  to  practise  those  admirable  rules  which 
Jehad  drawn  up  formerly  for  his  brother ;  and 
™  aa  emptoyment  whoUy  tedious  and  disagree- 
ule  to  him  to  derive  fresh  glory  upon  his  character, 
°^^  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  ad- 
■■••ration,  as  a  pattern  of  governing  to  all 
'^'^'^ce^  proconsuls.      It  had  always  been  the 

•KM'am.ltg. 


^ a.d.xi.Eal.8ext— AdAU.v.  13; 

J^eoBforan Icgatkmiim,  privatonnn, et da Incredtblll 
**J»*»e,qu»raihl  jam  Sami.  wtd  mirabOem  in  modum 
y**'  pneito  foit,  ant  te  audiae  puto— ex  qao  te  intel- 
"^Ofto  leio  nniltoniin  annorum  ostentatiooea  meas 
"*«ia«Krfmeiie»e  Addnctaa.—Ibid.  J3. 


^  venf  prid.  Kal.  BextUea.  Exhoodledavmn 
■«*»w*la-JWd.  15. 


custom,  when  any  governors  went  abroad  to  their 
prorinces,  that  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed  should  defray  all  the  charges  of  their  jour- 
ney :  but  Cicero  no  sooner  set  Us  foot  on  foreign 
ground  than  he  forbade  all  expense  whatsoever, 
public  or  private,  to  be  made  either  upon  himself 
or  any  of  his  company ;  which  raised  a  great 
admiration  of  him  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece*.  In 
Asia  he  did  the  same,  not  suffering  his  officers  to 
accept  what  was  due  to  them  even  by  law>  forage 
and  wood  for  firing,  nor  anything  else  but  mere 
house-room,  with  four  beds ;  winch  he  remitted 
also,  as  oft  as  it  was  practicable,  and  obliged  them 
to  lodge  in  their  tents ;  and  by  his  example  and 
constant  exhortations  brought  his  lieutenants, 
tribunes,  and  pnefects,  so  fully  into  his  measures, 
that  they  all  concurred  with  him,  he  says,  wonder- 
fully,  in  a  jealous  concern  for  his  honour*. 

Being  desirous  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  ^fore  the  season  of  action  was  over,  be 
spent  but  little  time  in  visiting  the  cities  of  his 
jurisdiction,  reserving  the  winter  months  for  set- 
tling the  dril  affairs  of  the  province".  He  went, 
therefore,  to  the  camp  at  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia, 
about  the  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  where  he  had 
no  sooner  renewed  the  troops  than  he  received  an 
account  from  Antiochns,  king  of  Comagene,  which 
was  confirmed  from  the  other  princes  of  those 
parts,  that  the  Parthians  had  passed  the  Euphrates 
with  a  mighty  force,  in  order  to  invade  the  Roman 
territory  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  the  king's 
son.  Upon  this  news,  he  marehed  towards  Cilicia, 
to  secure  his  province  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy,  or  any  commotions  within ;  bni  as  all  ac- 
cess to  it  was  difficult  except  on  the  side  of  Cap- 
Eadocia,  an  open  country,  and  not  well  providcid, 
e  took  his  route  through  that  kingdom,  and 
encamped  in  that  part  of  it  which  bordered  upon 
Cilicia,  near  to  the  town  of  Cybistra,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Taurus.  His  army,  as  it  is  said  above, 
consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  horse,  besides  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially 
of  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  the  most  faithful 
ally  of  Rome,  and  Cicero's  particular  friend  ;  whose 
whole  forces  he  could  depend  upon  at  any  wam- 
ing'« 

•  Ego— quotidie  meditor,  pnecipio  mds ;  faclam  denique 
ut  somma  modestia  et  sunmiB  abstinentia  munua  hoc 
extraordinaritmi  traducatnua.— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  9. 

Adhuc  aumptus  neo  in  me  aut  publloe  aut  privatlm,  neo 
iu  quemquam  oomitum.  Nihil  uccipitar  lege  Julia,  nihil 
ab  hoeplte,  perauaaam  est  omnibua  meia  aenriendum  esse 
fammmea?.  Belle  adhuc.  Hoc  animadveraum  Grecorum 
lande  et  malto  aennttne  celebratur.— Ibid.  10. 

Noa  adhuc  iter  per  Grvoiam  aumma  cum  admiratione 
fecimuB.— Ibid.  11. 

t  Lerantur  miaene  dritatea,  quod  nullna  ait  auinptus  in 
noe,  neque  in  legatoa,  neque  in  qucstorem.  neque  in  qnem> 
quam.  Sdto,  non  modo  noa  fomnm,  aut  quod  lege  Julia 
dari  aolet,  non  accipere,  aed  ne  ligna  quidem,  neo  prater 
quatuor  leotos,  et  tectum,  quumquam  accipere  quidquam : 
multia  locia  ne  tectum  quidem,  et  in  tabemaoulo  manere 
plenunque.— Ad  Att.  v.  16. 

Ut  nullua  terunciua  inaumatur  bi  quemquam  ;  id  fit  etiam 
etlegatorum  et  tribunorum  et  prvfectorum  dlligentia. 
Nam  omneamirifice  <rvfi^iXo8o|ov<rir  gloris  mee.— Ibid. 
17. 

■Erat  mihi  in  anlmo  recta  profldaci  ad  exerdtum, 
flpstivoa  moiaea  reliquoa  rd  militari  dare,  hibemoe  Juris- 
dicUoni.^Ibid.  14. 

*  In  caatra  veni  a.  d.  vii.  KaL  Sept.  a.  d.  m.  exerdtum 
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While  he  hiT  in  this  ctmp^  he  h«d  an  opporta- 
nitj  of  ezecntiog  a  tpecial  commiMion  with  which 
he  waa  charged  by  the  tenate,  to  take  Ariobar- 
lanes,  king  of  Cappadoda,  under  his  particular 
protection,  and  provide  for  the  ■ecority  of  hii 
penon  and  government ;  in  honoor  of  whom  the 
senate  had  decreed,  what  they  had  nerer  done  be- 
fore to  any  fDreign  prince,  that  his  safety  was  of 
mat  concern  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
His  father  had  been  killed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
snbjectSy  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind  was 
apprehended  against  the  son  :  Cicero,  therefore,  in 
a  council  of  his  officers,  gave  the  king  an  account 
of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  it  he  was  then  ready  to  assist  him  with 
his  troops  and  authority  in  any  measures  that 
should  be  concerted  for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  his 
kingdom.  The  king,  after  great  professions  of  his 
thanks  and  duty  to  the  senate  for  the  honour  of 
their  decree,  and  to  Cicero  himself  for  his  care  in 
the  execution  of  it,  said,  that  he  knew  no  occasion 
for  giving  him  any  particular  trouble  at  that  time ; 
nor  had  any  suspicion  of  any  design  against  his  life 
or  crown  :  upon  which  Cicero,  after  congratulating 
him  upon  the  tranquillity  of  his  affairs,  advised 
him,  however,  to  remember  his  father's  fste,  and, 
from  the  admonition  of  the  senate,  to  be  particu- 
larly vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  person,  and  so  they 
parted.  But  the  next  morning  the  king  returned 
early  to  the  camp,  attended  by  his  brother  and 
counsellors,  and  with  many  tears  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Cicero,  and  the  benefit  of  the  senate's 
decree;  declaring,  *'  that  he  had  received  undoubted 
intelligence  of  a  plot,  which  those  who  were  privy 
to  it  durst  not  venture  to  discover  till  Cicero's 
arrival  in  the  country,  but  trusting  to  his  authority, 
had  now  given  full  information  of  it ;  and  that 
his  brother,  who  was  present  and  ready  to  confirm 
what  he  said,  had  been  solicited  to  enter  into  it  by 
the  offer  of  the  crown  :  he  begged,  therefore,  that 
■ome  of  Cicero's  troops  might  be  left  with  him  fior 
his  better  guard  and  defence."  Cicero  told  him, 
**that  under  the  present  alarm  of  the  Parthian  war, 
he  could  not  possibly  lend  him  any  part  of  his 
army ;  that  since  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  his 
own  forces  would  be  sufficient  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  it ;  that  he  should  learn  to  act  the  king, 
by  showing  a  proper  concern  for  his  own  life,  and 
exert  his  regal  power  in  punishing  the  authors  of 
the  plot,  and  pardoning  all  the  rest ;  that  he  need 
not  apprehend  any  farmer  danger,  when  his  people 
were  acquainted  with  the  senate's  decree,  and  saw 
a  Roman  army  so  near  to  them,  and  ready  to  put 
it  in  execution  :"  and  having  thus  encouraged  and 
comforted  the  king,  he  marched  towards  Cilida, 
and  gave  an  account  of  this  accident,  and  of  the 
motions  of  the  Parthians,  in  two  public  letters  to 
the  consuls  and  the  senate :  he  added  a  private  letter 
also  to  Cato,  who  was  a  particular  &vourer  and 
lustniTt.  Kx  his  nuttrU  cum  irni^f*  de  Parthit  nuncii 
venirmt  pwrrxi  in  iHlidain,  por  Okppadocur  putem  earn, 
qu»  Ciliclam  atttnirtt— 

R«f(ts  AniiochI  Oomagmt  leitati  prlmt  mihi  noncianmt 
Parthorum  magnaii  copiiui  Ruphratcm  transdrp  ccrpinc.— 
Cum  exdiritum  in  Ciliciam  ducnretn— miht  Ut«nr  reddiUr 
•onl  aTarcnodlinoto,  qui  fldvUwtmu*  socius  tnui*  Tannim  I 
popoli  R«aiani  exiatlnuitur.  Faooruin  i^rodis  raHs  Psrtbo- 
mm  fliinm,  ouni  p«muifnoeqaltatii trsniiaif  Euphnuem,  i 
*r. — Rp,  FWm.  xt,  I,  I 

Kodem  dk>  «b  Jaoablk^o.  Flkjlartbo  Anbom— literr  de  j 
«Mem  rebus,  ^.  ' 


patron  of  Ariobarzanes,  in  which  he  informed  h 
**  that  he  had  not  only  secured  the  king's  pei 
from  any  attempt,  but  had  taken  care  that 
should  reign  for  the  future  with  honour  and  ( 
nity,  by  restoring  to  his  finvour  and  service  his 
counsellors,  whom  Cato  had  reoommeoded, 
who  had  beea  disgraced  by  the  intrigues  of 
court ;  and  by  obliging  a  turbulent  young  prief 
Bellona,  who  was  ^  head  of  the  malcontents, 
the  next  in  power  to  the  king  himself,  to  quit 
country'. 

This  king  Ariobananea  seems   to  have  I 
poor  even  to  a  proverb  : — 

Bfaodpiis  locnples  ^t  arls  Cappadocnm  rex. 
Hoa.Ep.  i. 

for  he  had  been  miaerablv  squeezed  and  drains 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors,  to  whon 
owed  vast  sums,  either  actually  borrowed  or  st 
lated  to  be  paid  for  particular  services.  It  w 
common  practice  with  the  great  of  Rome  to 
money  at  an  exorbitant  interest  to  the  princes 
cities  dependent  on  the  empire,  which  was  tho< 
a  useful  piece  of  policy  to  both  sides ;  to 
prinees,  for  the  opportunity  of  engaging  to  t 
interests  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  republic 
a  kind  of  honourable  pension  ;  to  the  Romans 
the  convenience  of  placing  their  money  wbei 
was  sure  to  bring  the  greatest  return  of  profit 
ordinary  interest  of  these  provincial  loans  was, 
per  cent,  by  the  month,  with  interest  upon  intei 
this  was  the  lowest,  but  in  extraordinary  or 
zardous  cases,  it  was  frequently  four  timo 
much.  Pompey  received  monthly,  from  this 
king,  above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  w 
yet  was  short  of  his  full  interest.  Brutus  also 
lent  him  a  very  Urge  sum,  and  earnestly  des 
Cicero  to  procure  the  payment  of  it,  with 
arrears  of  interest :  but  Pompey' a  af^nts  wei 
pressing,  and  the  king  so  needy,  that  ^ougfa  Ci 
solicited  Brutus's  affair  very  heartily,  he  had  1 
hopes  of  getting  anything  for  him  :  when  Ario 
zanes  came,  therefore,  to  offer  him  the  same  pre 
of  money,  which  he  had  usually  made  to  e 
other  governor,  he  generously  refused  it,  and 
sired  only,  that  instead  of  giving  it  to  him,  it  in 
be  paid  to  Brutus  :  but  the  poor  prince  was  so 
tressed  that  he  excused  himself,  by  the  necet 
which  he  was  under,  of  satisfying  some  other  t 
pressing  demands  ;  so  that  Cicero  gives  a  sad 
count  ol  his  negotiation,  in  a  long  letter  to  Atti 
who  had  warmly  recommended  Brutus's  ioteres 
him. 

**  I  come  now  (says  he)  to  Brutus,  whon 
your  authority  I  embraced  with  inclination, 
began  even  to  love :  but — ^what  am  I  going  to 
I  recal  myself,  lest  I  offend  you — do  not  think 
I  ever  entered  into  anything  more  willingly  or 
more  pains  than  in  what  he  recommended  to 
He  gave  me  a  memorial  of  the  particulars,  w 
you  had  talked  over  with  me  before :  I  pur 
your  instructions  exactly.  In  the  first  plai 
pressed  Ariobarzanes  to  give  that  money  to  Br 
which  he  promised  to  me.  As  long  as  the 
continued  with  me,  all  things  looked  well ;  bv 
was  afterwards  teased  by  six  hundred  of  Pom( 
agents,  and  Pompey,  for  other  reasons,  cai 
more  with  him  than  all  the  worid  besides, 
especially  when  it  is  imagined  that  he  is  to  be 

7  E|».  Fam.  xv.  9.  3, 4. 
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to  the  Parthian  war.  They  now  pay  Pompey 
Airty-tfaree  Attic  talents  per  month  out  of  the 
taxes,  though  this  falls  short  of  a  month's  interest; 
botoorfriaid  Cnsens  takes  it  calmly,  and  is  con- 
test to  abate  somewhat  of  the  interest  without 
piesrag  for  the  principaL  As  for  others,  he 
neither  does  nor  can  pay  any  man  ;  for  he  has  no 
treanrj,  no  reirennes  ;  he  raises  taxes  by  Appius*s 
Dctbod  of  capitation,  but  these  are  scarce  sufficient 
for  Pompey's  monthly  pay.  Two  or  three  of  the 
kiiii's  friends  are  very  rich,  but  they  hold  their 
own  u  closely  as  either  yon  or  I.  I  do  not  forbear, 
bowefer,  to  ask,  urge,  and  chide  him  by  letters. 
Kinf  Deiotams  also  told  me  that  he  had  sent  people 
'  to  hhn  on  purpose  to  solicit  for  Brutus,  but  they 
brought  him  word  back  that  he  had  really  no 
BMDey ;  which  I  take  indeed  to  be  the  case,  that 
nething  is  more  drained  than  his  kingdom,  nothing 
poorer  than  the  king*." 

But  Brutus  had  recommended  another  affair  of 

the  same  nature  to  Cicero,  which  gave  him  much 

iK>re  trouble.    The  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 

oved  to  two  of  his  friends,   as  he  pretended, 

Sctpthu  and  Matinius,   above  twenty  thousand 

ptMmds  sterling  upon  bond  at  a  most  extravagant 

isterest ;  and  he  begged  of  Cicero  to  take  their 

persons  and  concerns  under  his  special  protection. 

Apphis.  who   was    Brutus's   father-in-law,    had 

panted  everything  which  was  asked  to  Scaptius  ; 

a  prafocture  in  Cyprus,  vrith  some  troops  of  horse, 

I  wkh  which  he  miserably  harassed  the  poor  i^ala- 

miniaBs  in  order  to  force  them  to  comply  with  his 

Boreasonable  demands  ;  for  he  shut  up  their  whole 

seaate  in  the  cooncil-room  till  five  of  them  were 

■Urredto  death  with  hunger*.     Brutus  laboured 

(opiaoe  him  in  the  same  degree  of  favour  with 

Cieero ;  but  Cicero  being  informed  of  this  violence 

it  Ephesus  by  a  deputation  from  Salamis,  made  it 

the  first  act  of  hia  government  to  recal  the  troops 

fnm  Cyprus,  and  pot  an  end  to  Scaptius's  pnefeo- 

tore,  hiving  hiid  it  down  for  a  rule  to  grant  no 

eomiaaad  to  any  man  who  was  concerned  in  trade 

or.  negotiating  money  in  the  province.    To  give 

tt^tbction,  however,  to  Brutus,  he  enjoined  the 

Ssbminisna  to  pay  off  Scaptius's  bond,  which  they 

«ne  ready  to  do  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 

<dict,  by  which  he  had  ordered  that  no  bonds  in 

his  province  should  carry  above  one  per  cent,  by 

the  month.    Scaptius  refused  to  take  the  money 

n  those  terms,  insisting  on  four  per  cent,  as  the 

conhtion  of  his  bond  expressed,  which  by  compu- 

tstimi  almost  doubled  the  principal  sum ;  while  the 

'SiisminfanB,  as  they  protested  to  Cicero,  could  not 

^  paid  the  original  debt  if  they  had  not  been 

cD^ded  to  do  it  by  his  help,  and  out  of  his  own 

te  that  he  had  remitted  to  them,  which  amounted 

^  nmewfaat  more  than  Scaptius's  legal  demand^. 

This  extortion  raised  Cicero's  indication, — and 


AdAttTlL 

FoBmt  enim  prjefectus  Appk>,  et  qoidem  habuerat 
^\  tV^tam,  qaiboA  fnclumm  in  curia  senatum  Sa- 
'■^ae  efanderat,  at  fame  senatores  qoinqoe  morerentar. 

-nw. 

^  finae  ceo,  quo  die  t«tigi  provinciam,  cum  mihi  Cypiii 
^^^  Fphcaiiin  obrlam  veoiasent,  Uteras  misi,  at  equitm 
B  tenia  Matim  <ieoed«rent.^Ad  Att.  vL  1. 

^telHcniD,  ut  aolverent  oenteilinia--at  Scaptius  qua- 
*"*»pwuilabat,— Ibid. 

^^^aet  Mn  modo  nan  reeusare,  aed  etiam  dioere,  se  a 
~*^v«c  Qiiodenimpnrftorxdareotnisaeseent,  quoniam 
*P  ■«  aceeperam,  se  a  me  quodam  modo  due ;  atque 


notwithstanding  the  repeated  instances  of  Brutus 
and  Atticus,  he  was  determined  to  overrule  it; 
though  Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more 
effectually,  thought  proper  to  confess  what  he  had 
all  along  dissembled,  that  the  debt  was  really  his 
own,  and  Scaptius  only  his  agent  in  it<^.  This 
surprised  Cicero  still  more,  and  though  he  had  a 
warm  inclination  to  oblige  Brutus,  yet  he  could  not 
consent  to  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  but  makes  fre- 
quent and  heavy  complaints  of  it  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus.  **  You  have  now  (says  he  in  one  of  them), 
the  ground  of  my  conduct;  if  Brutus  does  not 
approve  it  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  love 
him,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  by  his 
uncle  Cato  ^"  In  another,  *  *  If  Brutus  thinks  that 
I  ought  to  allow  him  four  per  cent,  when  by  edict  I 
have  decreed  but  one  through  all  the  province,  and 
that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  keenest  usurers  ;  if 
he  complains  that  I  denied  a  prsefecture  to  one 
concerned  in  trade  which  I  denied  for  that  reason 
to  your  friend  Lenius,  and  to  Sex.  Statins,  though 
Torquatus  solicited  for  the  one  and  Pompey  himself 
for  the  other,  yet  without  disgusting  either  of 
them ;  if  he  takes  it  ill  that  I  recaUjsd  the  troops 
of  horse  out  of  Cyprus,  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed 
that  he  has  any  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me,  but 
much  more  not  to  find  him  the  man  that  I  took 
him  to  be.  I  would  have  you  to  know,  however, 
that  I  have  not  forgot  what  you  intimated  to  me 
in  several  of  your  letters,  that  if  I  brought  back 
nothing  else  from  the  province  but  Brutus's  friend- 
ship, that  would  be  enough  :  let  it  be  so  since  you 
vrill  have  it  so, — yet  it  must  always  be  with  this 
exception,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  my 
committing  any  wrong*.*'  In  a  third,  "How,  my  dear 
Atticus  !  you  who  applaud  my  integrity  and  good 
conduct,  and  are  vexed  sometimes  you  say  that 
you  are  not  with  me, — how  can  such  a  thing,  as 
knnius  says,  come  out  of  your  mouth  to  desire  me 
to  grant  troops  to  Scaptius  for  the  sake  of  extort- 
ing money  ?  Could  you,  if  you  were  with  me, 
suffer  me  to  do  it  if  I  would  ?  If  I  really  had  done 
such  a  thing,  with  what  face  could  I  ever  read 
again  or  touch  those  books  of  mine  with  which  you 
are  so  much  pleased'  ? "     He  tells  him  likewise  in 

etiam  minus  ease  aliqoanto  in  Scaptii  nomine,  quam  in 
veotlgali  praetorio.— Ad  Att.  t.  21. 

c  Atque  hoc  tempore  Ipso  impingit  mihl  epistolam  Soap- 
tloa  Bmti,  rem  lllam  suo  perlculo  ease :  quod  nee  mihi 
unqiuun  Brutua  dixerat  nee  tibi.— Ibid. 

Nunquam  ex  illo  audivi  Ulam  pecnniam  ease  anam. — 
Ibid. 

<i  Habes  meam  cauaam :  que  af  Bruto  non  probatur, 
nesoio  cur  ilium  amemua :  aed  avuncolo  c)}ua  certe  proba- 
bitur.— Ibid,v.21. 

e  Si  Brutua  putabit  me  qoatemaa  centesimas  oportuiaae 
decemere,  qui  in  tota  provincia  aingulaa  obaervarem, 
itaque  edixiaeem,  idque  etiam  aoerbiaaimia  fceneratoribua 
probaretur;  si  pnefecturam  negotiatori  doicgatam  quere- 
tur,  quod  ego  Torquato  noatni  in  tuo  Lenio,  Pranpefo  ipai 
in  S.  Static  negavi,  et  iia  probavi ;  si  equitea  dedoctoa 
moleste  fcret;  accipiam  equidem  dolorem,  mihi  ilium 
iraaci,  aed  multo  majorem,  non  eeae  eum  talem,  qualem 

putaaaem Sed  plane  te  intelligere  volui,  mihi  non  exci- 

disse  illud,  qu(»d  tu  ad  me  quibuadam  Uteris  acripaissee, 
si  nihil  aliud  de  hac  provincia  nial  illiua  benevolentiam 
deportaaaem,  mihi  id  aatis  eaae.  Sit  aane,  quoniam  ita  tu 
via  aed  tameo  cum  eo  credo,  quod  ahie  peooato  meo  fiat.^. 
Ibid. 

'  Ain'  tandem  Attice,  laudator  int^pitatiB  et  el^antiie 
noetrs  ?  auaus  ea  hoc  ex  ore  tuo,  inquit  Enniua,  utequites 
Scaptio  ad  pecuniam  cogendam  darem,  me  rogare  ?  an  tu. 
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oonfidenoe,  that  all  Bnitus's  letters  to  him,  even 
when  he  was  asking  favonrs,  were  nnmannerly, 
churlish,  and  arrogant,  without  regarding  either 
what  or  to  whom  he  was  writing ;  **  and  if  he  con- 
tinued  in  that  humour,  you  may  love  him  alone, 
(says  he)  if  you  please,  you  shall  have  no  rival  of 
me;  but  he  will  come  I  believe  to  a  better  mind'/' 
But  to  show  after  all  what  a  real  inclination  he 
had  to  oblige  him,  he  never  left  urging  king  Ario- 
barzanes  tiU  he  had  squeesed  from  him  a  hundred 
talents  in  part  of  Brutus's  debt,  or  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  same  sum  probably  which 
had  been  oestined  to  Cicero  himself^. 

While  he  lay  encamped  in  Cappadocia  expecting 
what  way  the  Parthians  would  move,  he  received 
an  account  that  they  had  taken  a  different  route, 
and  were  advanced  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they 
held  C.  Cassius  blocked  up,  and  that  a  detachment 
of  them  had  actually  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  but 
were  routed  and  cut  off  by  those  troops  which  were 
left  to  guard  the  country.  Upon  this  he  presently 
decam]^,  and,  by  great  journeys  over  Mount 
Taurus,  marched  in  all  haste  to  possess  himself  of 
the  passes  of  Amanus,  a  great  and  strong  mountain 
lying  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  the  common 
boundary  of  them  both.  By  this  march,  and  the 
approach  of  his  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syria,  the  Parthians  being  discount  retired  from 
Antioch,  which  gave  Cassius  an  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  tiiem  in  their  retreat  and  gaining  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  which  one  of  their  prin- 
c^>al  commanders,  Osaces,  was  mortally  wounded'. 

In  the  suspense  of  the  Parthian  war,  which  the 
late  disgrace  of  Crassus  had  made  terrible  at  Rome, 
Cicero's  friends,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  his 
military  talents,  were  in  some  pain  for  his  safety 
and  success ;  but  now  that  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged and  pushed  to  the  necessity  of  acting  the 
general,  he  seems  to  have  wanted  neither  the 
courage  nor  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  his  camp, — *'  We 
are  in  great  spirits  (says  he),  and  as  our  councils 
are  good,  have  no  distrust  of  an  engagement ;  we 
are  securely  encamped,  with  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  in  sight  almost  of  Cilicia ;  with  a  small  army, 
indeed,  but,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  entirely 

•I  roectim  6MO8,  qui  tori bts  morderi  te  interdum  quod  non 

almul  ais,  paterere  roe  id  CMere,  ■!  vellem? et  ego 

audebo  legcve  unqaam,  aut  attingere  eoe  libroe,  qaos  tu 
dilaadM?  at  tale  quid  feoero  ?-.Ad  Att  vi  S. 

ff  Ad  me  etiam,  cum  rofat  aliqaid.  oontumaoiter,  arro- 
ganter,  ^Urouwnfrwf  aolet  scribere— Ibid.  ri.  1. 

Omnino  (aoU  enim  tumiu)  nullaa  unqaam  ad  me  litenu; 
miait  Bnita»-4n  qnlbus  non  eaaet  arrogana.  iucoufttn/iror 
aliqaid— in  qoo  tamen  ille  mihi  risum  magitquam  ttoma- 
chum  movere  solet  Sed  plane  parum  oogitat,  quid  acribat, 
aut  ad  quero.— Ibid.  vi.  3. 

k  Bruti  tui  oaoM,  at  avpe  ad  te  scripd,  feci  omnia— 
Ariobarsanea  non  in  Pompeium   prolixior  per   ipsum, 

quam  per  me  in  Bnitum pro  ratione  pecuni*  liberiut 

eat  Bnitua  tractatus,  quam  Pompeius.  Bruto  corata  hoc 
anno  talenta  cirdter  c  Pompeio  in  aex  menaibua  pro- 
mian  cc— Ibid. 

i  Itaque  confeatim  iter  in  Ciliciam  feci  per  Tauri  pylaa. 
Tanum  veni  ad  diem  m.  Non.  Oct.  tnde  ad  Amanum  con- 
tendi,  qoi  Syriam  a  Cilicia  in  aquanun  divortio  diridit— 
nimore  adventut  noatri,  et  Caasio,  qui  Antiochia  teneba- 
tur.  animua  acccaait.  et  Partbia  timor  tnjectua  eat.  Itaque 
eoa  cedentea  ab  oppldo  Caaaiua  inaecutua  rem  bene  Remit. 
Qoa  in  fuga  magna  auctoritate  Oaacea,  dux  Parthorum. 
▼ulnoa  aocepit,  eoque  interiit  paucia  poat  diebua.— Ad 
Att.  V.  SO. 


well  affected  to  me,  which  I  shall  double  bjf 
accession  of  Deiotarus,  who  is  upon  dte  roai 
join  me.  I  have  the  allies  more  firmly  attai 
to  me  than  any  governor  ever  had ;  Uiey  are  1 
derfully  taken  with  my  easiness  and  abstinei 
we  are  making  new  levies  of  citizens  and  estab 
ing  magazines :  if  there  be  occasion  fi>r  fight 
we  shall  not  decline  it ;  if  not,  shall  defend  ourw 
by  the  strength  of  our  posts ;  wherefore  be  of  | 
heart,  for  I  see  as  much  as  if  you  were  with 
the  sympathy  of  your  love  for  me^." 

But  the  danger  of  the  Parthians  being  ovei 
this  season,  Cicero  resolved  that  his  labour  sh 
not  be  lost  and  his  army  dismissed  widnrnt 
tempting  something  of  moment.  The  inhabit 
of  the  mountains  close  to  which  he  now  lay 
a  fierce  untamed  race  of  banditti  or  freeboo 
who  had  never  submitted  to  the  Roman  power 
lived  in  perpetual  defiance  of  it,  trusting  to  t 
forts  and  castles,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
pregnable  from  the  strength  of  their  situation, 
thought  it,  therefore,  of  no  small  importanc 
the  empire  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subjed 
and  in  order  to  conceal  his  design  and  take  t 
unprovided,  he  drew  off  his  forces  on  pretenc 
marching  to  the  distant  parts  of  Cilicia ;  but  i 
a  day's  journey  stopped  short,  and  having  refre 
his  army  and  left  his  baggage  behi&d,  turned  t 
again  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
reached  Amanus  before  day  on  the  thirteent 
October.  He  divided  his  troops  among  his 
lieutenants,  and  himself,  accompanied  by  his 
ther,  led  up  one  part  of  them,  and  so  coming  1 
the  natives  by  surprise,  they  easily  killed  or  i 
them  all  prisoners.  They  took  six  strong  f 
and  burned  many  more ;  but  the  capital  of 
mountain,  Erana,  made  a  brave  resistance, 
held  out  from  break  of  day  to  four  in  the  aftem 
Upon  this  success  Cicero  was  saluted  emperor, 
sat  down  again  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  wher 
spent  five  days  in  demolishing  the  other  strong! 
and  wasting  the  lands  of  these  mountaineers, 
this  place  his  troops  were  lodged  in  the  same  < 
which  Alexander  the  Great  had  formeriy 
when  he  beat  Darius  at  Issos,  and  where  \ 
remained  three  altars  as  the  monument  of 
victory,  which  bore  his  name  to  that  ds] 
circumstance  which  furnished  matter  for 
pleasantry  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  Ron 

k  Ad  Att  T  18. 

1  Qui  mona  erat  hoatlam  plenua  Bempitemomni. 
a.  d.  in.  Id.  Oct.  magnum  numerum  hoetium  occid 
Caatella  munitiaaima.  nooturno  Pontinii  adrmtu,  1 
matutino  cepimua,  inoendiraua.  Imperatorea  api 
aumua.  Castra  paucoa  dice  habuimua.  ea  ipaa.  qa«  < 
Darinm  habuerat  apud  laaum  Alexander,  imperator 
paullo  melior,  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego.  Ibi  dies  qv 
morati,  direpto  et  vaatato  Amano,  inde  diaoearimm 
Att  T.  20. 

Expedito  oiercitu  ita  noctu  iter  feci,  at  ad  m.  U 
cam  ludaoeret,  in  Amanum  aaoenderem,  dirtriba 
cohortibua  et  auxiliia,  cum  aliia  Quintus  frater  le 
mecum  dmnl,  allis  C.  Pontiniua  legatus.  rriiquia  1 
neiua,  et  M.  TuIUua  legatl  prawaaent :  pleroeque  n« 
antea  opprearimua— Eranam  autem,  qu«  fait  na 
inatar,  aed  urbia,  quod  erat  Amani  caput — acriter 
rep«ignantibua,  Pontinio  illam  partem  Amani  tenen 
antducano  tempore  uaqne  ad  horam  did  decinuun,  i 
multitudine  hostium  occi(«,  oepimua,  caatellaqi 
capta :  complura  incendimua.  Hia  rebua  ita  geatia. 
i  in  nMlicibua  Amani  habaimoa  apod  area  Alexandi 
'  triduam:et  in  reliqaiia  Amani  delcndia.agriaqueirai 
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From  Aminus  be  led  his  anny  to  another  part 
of  the  hif  hiands  the  most  disaffected  to  the  Roman 
nime,  possessed  bj  a  stout  and  free  people,  who 
I  hsd  never  been  subject  eren  to  the  kings  of  that 
eomtry.   Their  chief  town  was  called  Pindenissam^ 
otuted  on  a  steep  and  craggy  hill .  strongly  fortified 
bj  nature  and  art,  and  provided  with  everything 
oeoMsary  for  defence.     It  was  the  constant  refuge 
of  ill  deserters  and  the  harbour  of  foreign  enemies, 
asd  It  that  very  time  was  expecting  and  prepared 
to  reeeire  the  Parthians.     Cicero,  resolving,  there- 
fore, to  chastise  theftr  insolence  and  bring  them 
oader  the  Roman  yoke,  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  ; 
and  though  he  pushed  it  on  with  all  imaginable 
TigoQf,  and  a  continual  battery  of  his  engines,  yet 
it  cost  him  above  six  weeks  to  reduce  it  to  the 
'  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.     The  in- 
habitants were  sold  for  slaves ;  and  when  Cicero 
vas  writing  the  account  from  his  tribunal,  he  had 
already  nised  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  that  sale :  all  the  other  plunder,  excepting  the 
bones,  was  given  to  the  soldiers.     In  his  letter 
opon  it  to  Attieus,  **  the  Pindenissians,"  says  he, 
"nrrendered  to  me  on  the  Saturnalia,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  and  forty  days.     •  But  what  the  plague/ 
yott  will  say,  *  are  these  Pindenissians  ?    I  never 
b«rd  of  their  name  before.*    How  can  I  help  that  ? 
Coold  I  turn  Cilicia  into  iEtoIia  or  Macedonia  ? 
Take  this,  however,  for  certain,  that  no  man  could 
do  more  than  I  have  done  with  such  an  army,**&c. " 
After  this  action,  another  neighbouring  nation  of 
the  same  spirit  and   fierceness,  called  Tiburani, 
tcnihed  by  the  fate  of  Pindenissum,  voluntarily 
"^bmitted  and  gave  hostages  ;  so  that  Cicero  sent 
htt  army  into  winter-quarters,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother,  into  those  parts  of  the  province 
which  were  thought  the  most  turbulent". 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Papirius , 
^>tv,  tn  eminent  wit  and  Epicurean,  with  whom 
he  hadaparticolar  intimacy  and  correspondence  of 
^tttioQs  letters, sent  him  some  military  instructions 
in  the  way  of  raillery,  to  which  Cicero  answered  in 
^  lame  jocose  manner:—**  Your  letter,"  says 
be,  "has  made  me  a  complete.oommander.  I  was 
whqQy  ignorant  before  of  your  great  skill  in  the 
"t  of  war;  but  perceive  that  you  have  read  Pyrrhus 
»d  (Saeas.    Wherefore  1  intend  to  follow  your 


-^  teapns  omne  oonnmudmas.— Ep.  Fam.  zv.  4 ;  Ibid. 

•  Carfeetii  his  relms  ad  oppldum  EleatherociUcum, 
™iwlmiuj,  «zercitum  adduxi :  quod  cum  eoset  altisAimo 
dmsBltiariaio  loco,  ab  liaqoe  inooleretur,  qai  ne  regibus 
Vii^i  anqoam  pamiMent :  oum  et  f ugitivos  reciperent, 
d  Nr&cram  adventom  aoenime  expectarent :  ad  exlsti- 
■*^HB  imperii  pertinere  arbitratus  sum  ooraprimere 

«*«■  uAamin vallo  et  fooaa  circumdedi,  sex  caa- 

^Ba.  cwtritqag  mavfmia  sepai,  aggere,  vineia,  turribus 
<Vi«n»it.  oawqiw  tonnentia  moltia,  multis  sagittariis, 
■**  lalore  meo— aeptimo  quadrageaimo  die  rem  cnnfecL 
-^  Pmo.  XV.  4. 

^ri{wai«n)iBttPindeoiaM?  qui  aunt?  inquiea:  nomen 
TO!  BBBqwua.  Qidd  ego  fadam  ?  potui  Clliciam,  ^to- 
^^  "t  Mactdoviiam  reddcre  ?  hoc  jam  sic  habeto.  nee 
■*  OBcita  hic  taota  negotia  gcri  potuiaae,  dec— Ad 
**-  *.  9. 

J||^«ilriaTanlfattDt  Satomalibua  tertJia.  cum  h«c  scribe- 

««  fe  trfboiuii,  res  erat  ad  H.  &  cxx.— Ibid. 

W  ??"?*  fiaittmi  pari  aoelere  et  audacia  Tiburani :  ab 

^V"*™^"w  capto,  obaidea  accept,  exercltum  in  hittema 

■s>**.  C^aintom  fntrem  negotio  prcposui,  ut  in  vicis 

**  <!^^  aot  malo  pacatia  exercitoa  coIlocaretur.^Ep. 

f«aiT.4. 
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precepts,  and  withal,  to  have  some  ships  in  readi- 
ness on  the  coast ;  for  they  deny  that  there  can  be 
any  better  defence  against  the  Parthian  horse. 
But,  raillery  apart,  you  little  think  what  a  general 
you  have  to  deal  with  ;  for  in  this  government  I 
have  reduced  to  practice  what  I  had  worn  out 
before  with  reading,  the  whole  Institution  of 
Cyrus,**  &c.  ®  These  martial  exploits  spread  Cicero's 
fame  into  Syria,  where  Bibulus  was  just  arrived  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  but  kept  himself 
close  within  the  gates  of  Antioch  till  the  country 
was  cleared  of  all  the  Parthians.  His  envy  of 
Cicero's  success  and  title  of  emperor  made  him 
impatient  to  purchase  the  same  honour  by  the 
same  service  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  mountain 
Amanus ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  repulsed 
in  his  attempt,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first 
cohort  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  which 
Cicero  calls  an  ugly  blow  both  for  the  time  and  the 
effect  of  itP. 

Though  Cicero  had  obtained  what  he  calls  a  just 
victory  at  Amanus,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the 
appellation  of  emperor  which  he  assumed  from  this 
time,  yet  he  sent  no  public  account  of  it  to  Rome 
till  after  the  affair  of  Pindenissum,  an  exploit  of 
more  ^lat  and  importance,  for  which  he  expected 
the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving,  and  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  even  of  a  triumph.  His  public  letter 
is  lost,  but  that  loss  is  supplied  by  a  particular 
narrative  of  the  whole  action  in  a  private  letter  to 
Caio.  The  design  of  paying  this  compliment  to 
Cato,  was  to  engage  his  vote  and  concurrence  to 
the  decree  of  the  **  supplication  ;"  and  by  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  obtain  it,  where  he  was  sure  of 
gaining  his  point  without  it,  shows  the  high  opinion 
which  he  had  of  Cato's  authority,  and  how  desirous 
he  was  to  have  the  testimony  of  it  on  his  side. 
fkut  Cato  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose 
by  compliments  or  motives  of  friendship.  He  was 
an  enemy  by  principle  to  all  decrees  of  this  kind, 
and  thought  them  bestowed  too  cheaply  and  pros- 
tituted  to  occasions  unworthy  of  them :  so  that 
when  Cicero's  letters  came  under  deliberation, 
though  he  spoke  with  all  imaginable  honour  and 
respect  of  Cicero,  and  highly  extolled  both  his  civil 
and  military  administration,  yet  he  voted  against 
the  supplication, — which  was  decreed,  however, 
without  any  other  dissenting  voice  except  that  of 
Favonius,  who  loved  always  to  mimic  Cato,  and  of 
Hirrus,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Cicero  : 
yet  when  the  vote  was  over,  Cato  himself  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and  had  his  name  inserted 
in  it,  which  was  the  usual  mark  of  a  particular 
approbation  of  the  thing  and  friendship  to  the 
person  in  whose  favour  it  passed  i.     But  Cato'i 

«  Ep.  Fam.  Ix.  25. 

P  Erat  in  Syria  nostrum  nomen  in  gratia.  Venit  interim 
Bibulus.  Credo  voluit  appeliatione  hao  inani  nobis  ease 
par.     In  eodem  Amano  capit  lauroolam  in  roostaceo 

qncrere.    At  ille  oohortem  primam  totam  perdidit 

aana  plagam  odioaam  aooeperafc  turn  ro  turn  tempore.— Ad 
Att.  v.  20. 

1  Nunc  publico  literaa  Romam  mittere  parabam.  tJbe> 
riorea  erunt,  quam  si  ex  Amano  m{sissem.>— Ibid. 

Deinde  de  triumpho,  quem  video,  nisi  reipublicsB  tem- 
pora  impedient,  c^<J/»iotok.— Ad  Att.  vli.  1 . 

Ei  porro  aawnsus  eat  nnua,  familiaria  meus  Favonius ; 
alter  iratua  Hirrua.  Cato  autem  et  soribendo  affnifc.— 
Ibid. 

Res  Ipaa  declarat,  tibi  ilium  honorem  aupplicationls 
Jucundumfuiaae,  quod  aoribendo  aflfUiati.  Haeo  enim  i 
M 
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aotwer  to  Cicero's  letter  will  ghow  the  temper  of 
the  man  and  the  groundi  on  which  he  acted  on  this 
occasion. 

M.  Cato  to  M,  T.  Cicero,  Emperor, 
*'  In  compliance  with  what  both  the  republic 
and  our  private  friendship  require  of  me,  I  rejoice 
that  your  Yirtne,  innocence,  diligence,  approved  in 
the  greatest  affairs,  exerts  itself  everywhere  with 
eqnsi  vigour, — at  home  in  the  gown,  abroad  in 
arms.  I  did  all,  therefore,  that  I  could  do,  agree- 
ably  to  my  own  judgment,  when  in  my  vote  and 
speech  I  ascribed  to  your  innocence  and  good 
conduct  the  defence  of  your  province,  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  and  person  of  Ariobarzanes,  the 
recovery  of  the  allies  to  their  duty  and  affection  to 
our  empire.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  a  supplica- 
tion is  decreed ;  if,  where  chance  had  no  part,  but 
the  whole  was  owing  to  your  consummate  prudence 
and  moderation,  you  are  better  pleased  that  we 
should  hold  ourselves  indebted  to  the  gods  than  to 
you.  But  if  you  think  that  a  supplication  will 
pave  the  way  to  a  triumph,  and  for  that  jvason 
choose  that  fortune  should  have  the  praise  rather 
than  yourself,  yet  a  triumph  does  not  always  follow 
a  supplication,  and  it  is  much  more  honourable 
than  any  triumph  for  the  senate  to  decree  that  a 
province  is  preserved  to  the  empire  by  the  mildness 
and  innocence  of  the  general,  rather  than  by  the 
force  of  arms  and  the  favour  of  the  gods.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  my  vote ;  and  I  have  now  em- 
ployed more  words  than  it  is  my  custom  to  do, 
that  you  might  perceive  what  I  chiefly  wish  to 
testify,  how  desirous  1  am  to  convince  you  that  in 
regard  to  your  glory  I  had  a  mind  to  do  what  I 
took  to  be  the  most  honourable  for  you,  yet  rejoice 
to  see  that  done  which  you  are  the  most  pleased 
with.  Adieu,  and  still  love  me ;  and,  agreeably  to 
the  course  which  you  have  began,  continue  your 
integrity  and  diligence  to  the  allies  and  the  re- 
pubUc'." 

Cesar  was  delighted  to  hear  of  Cato's  stiffness, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  create  a  coldness  between 
him  and  Cicero  ;  and  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Cicero,  upon  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  sup- 
plication decreed  to  him,  took  care  to  aggravate 
the  rudeness  and  ingratitude  of  Cato*.  Cicero 
himself  was  highly  dUgusted  at  it,  especially  when 
Cato  soon  afterwards  voted  a  supplication  to  his 
son-in-law,  Bibulus,  who  had  done  much  less  to 
deserve  it.  **  Cato,''  says  he,  **  was  shamefully  mali- 
cious ;  he  gave  me  wfai^t  I  did  not  ask,  a  character 
of  integrity,  justice,  clemency  ;  but  denied  me 
what  I  did — yet  this  same  man  voted  a  supplica- 
tion  of  twenty  days  to  Bibnlns :  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  bear  this  usage*."  Yet  as  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  Cato  in  the  main,  and  a  farther  suit  to 
make  to  the  senate,  in  the  demand  of  a  triumph, 
he  chose  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  returned 

tos  oonaulta  non  ignoro  ab  amicintmis  tjua,  ot^os  de 
honore  a^tur,  aorlbi  solere.— Ep.  Fun.  zv.  6. 
'  Ep.  Fam.  zv.  5. 

•  ItMqoB  Ccstr  U»  Uteris,  quflms  mlhi  gratolator,  et 
omnia  poUioetur,  quo  modo  ezoltat  OUonis  in  me  ingm- 
tiaaimi  ii^aris.— Ad  AU.  viL  2. 

*  Avflo  scire— Cato  quid  agmt :  qal  quidem  in  ma  turpiter 
fuit  malevoloi.  Dedit  intcgritatis.  JusUUc,  olemenUc. 
fidei  testimonium,  quod  non  qiuerebam,  quod  postulabam» 

nQB»Tit At  hio  idem  Bibulo  dierum  viginti.    Ignosoe 

mihi,  non  possum  hco  feire. Ibid. 


him  a  civil  answer,  to  signify  his  satisfsction 
thanks  for  what  he  had  thought  fit  to  do*. 

Cicero*s  campaign  ended  just  so,  as  Celins 
vrished  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him  ;  with  deh 
enough  to  give  a  claim  to  the  laurel ;  yet  will 
the  risk  of  a  battle  vrith  the  Parthians*.  Du 
these  months  of  action,  he  sent  away  the 
young  Ciceros,  the  son  and  nephew,  to 
Deiotarus's  court,  under  the  conduct  of  the  ki 
•on,  who  came  on  purpose  to  invite  them : 
were  kept  strictly  to  their  books  and  exercises, 
made  great  proficiency  in  both,  though  the  oi 
them,  as  Cicero  says,  wanted  the  bit,  the  othe 
spur :  their  tutor  Dionysius  attended  them,  a 
of  great  learning  and  probity,  but,  as  his  y< 
pupils  complained,  horribly  passionate  ^  De 
rus  himself  was  setting  forward  to  join  Cicero 
all  his  forces,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  Part 
irruption :  he  had  with  him  thirty  cohorts,  of 
hundred  men  each,  armed  and  disciplined  sftei 
Roman  manner,  with  two  thousand  horse :  ba 
Parthian  alarm  being  over,  Cicero  sent  coariei 
meet  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to  preven 
marching  to  no  purpose,  so  far  from  his  own  d 
nion  * :  the  old  king,  however,  seems  to 
brought  the  children  back  again  in  person,  foi 
opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments,  and  sp 
ing  some  time  with  his  friend  ;  for  by  what  Ci 
intimates,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  interri 

The  remaining  part  of  Cicero's  government 
employed  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  provioce :  n 
his  whole  care  was  to  ease  the  several  cities 
districts  of  that  excessive  load  of  debts,  in  « 
the  avarice  and  rapadousness  of  former  govez 
had  involved  them.  He  laid  it  down  for  the  i 
rale  of  his  administration,  not  to  suffer  any  m^ 
to  be  expended  either  upon  himself  or  his  offic 
and  when  one  of  his  lieutenants,  L.  Tollic 
passing  through  the  country,  exacted  only 
forage  and  firing,  which  was  due  by  law,  aod 
but  once  a  day,  and  not,  as  all  others  had 
before,  from  every  town  and  village  through  « 
they  passed,  he  was  much  out  of  humour, 
could  not  help  complaining  of  it,  as  a  stain 
his  government,  since  none  of  his  people  be 
had  taken  even  a  single  £uthing.  All  the  wea) 
cities  of  the  province  used  to  pay  to  all  their 
consuls  large  contributions  for  being  exempted 
furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army ;  C) 
alone  paid  yeariy  on  this  single  adcount  two 

»  Ep.  Fam.  zv.  6. 

'  Ut  optaati.  ito  eat :  velles  enim,  aia,  tantamiM 
haberem  negotii  quod  eaaet  ad  laureoiam  aatii.  ft 
times,  qui*  dtffidis  oopiia  nostria.— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  10: « 

r  Ciceronea  noatroa  Deiutarua  ftliua,  qui  rex  al 
appeUatua  est,  aecum  in  regnum.  IHun  in  c»tin 
easemua,  ilium  pueria  locum  eaae  beUiaaimam  duxla 
Ad  Att.  v.  17. 

Ciceronea  pueri  amant  inter  ae,  diaount,  excfoenM 
alter— frvnia  eget,  alter  calcaribue— Diony»iu«  nil 
dem  in  amoribua  eat.  Pueri  autem  aiunt  earn  Ut 
iraaoi.  Sed  homo  neo  dootior,  neo  aanoUur  fieri  p« 
Ibid.  vi.  I. 

*  Mlhi  tamen  oum  Delotaro  coovenit.  ut  iUe  fti 
castria  eaaet  oum  omnibua  aula  copiis,  habet  aoM 
hortea  qtiadringenariaa  nostra  armatora  triginta ;  e| 
duo  millia.— Ibid. 

Deiotarum  confeatim.  Jam  ad  me  renientem  coml 
et  flrmo  equitatn  et  peditatn  et  cum  omnibus  niiH 
oertiorem  feci,  non  videri  ease  oaunm  cur  abesaet  a 
— Ep.  Fam.  zv.  4. 

•  Deiotarua  mihi  narravit,  &o.— Ad  Att.  vi.  1.  &  J 
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dred  talents,  or  aboat  forty  thousand  poonds ;  but 
Cicero  remitted  thia  whole  tax  to  them,  which 
alone  made  a  vast  reremie ;  and  applied  all  the 
casUmxry  perquisites  of  his  office  to  the  relief  of 
the  oppressed  proTince  ;  jet  for  all  his  senrices  and 
generosity,  which  amazed  the  poor  people,  he  would 
accept  no  honours,  bat  what  were  merely  verbal ; 
prohibiting  all  expensive  monuments,  as  statues, 
temples,  brazen  horses,  &c.,  which,  by  the  flattery  of 
Asia,  filed  to  be  erected  of  coarse  to  all  governors, 
though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive.  While  he 
i  was  upon  his  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  districts, 
there  happened  to  be  a  kind  of /amine  in  the  coun- 
try ;  yet  wherever  he  came,  ho  not  only  provided 
for  his  family  at  his  own  expense,  but  prevailed 
with  the  Dwrchants  and  dealers,  who  had  any  quan- 
I  tity  of  com  in  their  store-houses,  to  supply  the 
people  with  it  on  easy  terms  ^  ;  living  himself,  all 
the  while,  splendidly  and  hospitably,  and  keeping 
an  open  table,  not  only  for  all  the  Roman  officers, 
but  ihe  gentry  of  the  province «.  In  the  following 
letter  to  Atticos,  he  gives  him  a  snmmary  view  of 
his  manner  of  governing : 

"  1  see  (says  he)  that  you  are  much  pleased  with 
my  moderation  and  abstinence  ;  but  yoa  would  be 
nmch  more  so,  if  you  were  with  me,  especially  at 
I^odicea,  where  I  did  wonders  at  the  sessions, 
which  I  have  just  held,  for  the  affairs  of  the  dio- 
coei,  from  the  thirteenth  of  February  to  the  first 
«f  May.  Many  cities  are  wholly  freed  from  all 
their  debts,  many  greatly  eased ;  and  all,  by  being 
^Hoved  to  gOTem  themselves  by  their  own  laws, 
hare  reoorered  new  life.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  I  have  pot  them  into  a  capacity  of  freeing, 
or  of  easing  themselviss,  at  least  of  their  debts. 
The  one  is,  by  suffering  no  expense  at  all  to  be 
Bade  on  the  account  of  my  government  When  I 
say  none  at  all,  I  speak  not  hyperbolically  ;  there 
is  Bot  so  much  as  a  farthing  ;  it  is  incredible  to 
thtni,  what  relief  they  have  found  from  this  single 
■ftide.  The  other  ia  this :  their  own  Greek  ma- 
S^»tntM  bad  strangely  abused  and  plundered  them, 
i  ezamtned  every  one  of  them,  who  had  borne  any 
offiee  for  ten  years  past ;  they  all  plainly  confessed, 
wd,  without  the  ignominy  of  a  public  conviction, 
Bade  rmitutioa  of  the  money  which  they  had  pil- 
^^ ;  so  that  the  people,  who  had  paid  nothing  to 
ovr  ftrmers  for  the  present  lustrum,  have  now  paid 
^  ineajn  of  the  last,  even  without  murmuring, 
ll^jaa^ced  me  in  high  favour  with  the  publi- 
^^***  patM  qtucquam  homines  magis  unqoam  ease 
Biaiai.^aBiii  auJlmn  teruncium,  me  obtinente  provln- 
^aa,  mmbM  laetnm  ease,  neo  fn  ronpabUeam  nee  in 
py—  meoram,  prwterquam  in  L.  ToIUmn,  l^patom. 
•  catauyij  atetinens  <ged  Jolia  lege  tranritana,  semel 
*■>•  ta  dwm,  nnn  ut  alii  aolebont  omnibus  vicia)  facit 
*<  wfti  esdpieadtta  ait,  cum  tenmcium  nego  somtua  fao- 
J^"  Prwtw  earn  accepit  nemo.  Has  eordea  a  noatro  Q,. 
"^■fo  aocepimii&~Ad  Att  v.  21. 

Qti^ta  loeapletea,  ne  in  hibema  miUtea  reoiperent. 
^P»  pwoD&s  dabuit.  Cyprii  talenta  Attica  oc.  Qua 
•X  bob  ^Doii  &rtfifioAMc&f  aed  veriaaime  loquor)  nunmus 
^awabtjuetaerogabitur.  Ob  h«o  beneflcia.  quibos 
"••■^uuml,  atilloa  bonorea  mibi,  niai  rerborum,  decemi 
*^  Stacaaa.  tela,  r^pcwra,  prohibea— Ibid, 
^"■o.  qoc  erat  In  hao  mea  Ada,  mihi  optanda  faerit. 
^'I'yy'a  iter  fact,  nulla  vi^— auotoritate  et  oohortatione 
y**^  t  at  C^cci  «t  dvea  Romani,  qui  frumentum 
po^ilia  pollicventur. 


Mirifica 


^*  lia  Tfvaai,  ni  maTimoe  aomptos  fado. 
o^-AdAttv.  Id. 


cans  :  a  grateful  set  of  men !  youMl  say ;  I  have  really 
found  them  such — the  rest  of  my  jurisdiction  shall 
be  managed  with  the  same  address,  and  create  the 
same  admiration  of  my  clemency  and  easiness. 
There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  to  me,  as  there  is 
to  all  other  provincial  governors  ;  no  introduction 
by  my  chamberlain ;  I  am  always  up  before  day, 
and  walking  in  my  hall  with  my  doors  open,  as  I 
used  to  do  when  a  candidate  at  Rome  :  this  is  great 
and  gracious  here,  though  not  at  all  troublesome  to 
me,  from  my  old  habit  and  discipline,*'  &c.<* 

This  method  of  governing  gave  no  small  um- 
brage to  Appius,  who  considered  it  as  a  reproach 
upon  himself,  and  sent  several  querulous  letters  to 
Cicero,  because  he  had  reversed  some  of  his  consti- 
tutions :  **  And  no  wonder,*'  says  Cicero,  **  that  he 
is  displeased  with  my  manner,  for  what  can  be  more 
unlike,  than  his  administration  and  mine  ?  under 
him  the  province  was  drained  by  expenses  and  ex- 
actions ;  under  me,  not  a  penny  levied  for  public  or 
private  use.  What  shall  I  say  of  his  priefects, 
attendants,  lieutenants  ?  of  their  plunders,  rapines, 
injuries  ?  whereas  now,  there  is  not  a  single  family 
governed  with  such  order,  discipline,  and  modesty, 
as  my  province.  This  some  of  Appius's  friends 
interpret  ridiculously,  as  if  I  was  tsJcing  pains  to 
exalt  my  own  character,  in  order  to  depress  his ; 
and  doing  all  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  cre- 
dit, but  of  his  disgrace'.**  But  the  truth  was, 
that  from  the  time  of  his  reconciliation  with  Ap- 
pius, he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  him,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  the  splendour  of 
his  birth  and  fortunes,  as  to  his  great  alliances,  for 
one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Pompey*s  son, 
and  another  to  Brutus' ;  so  that,  though  their  prin- 
ciples and  maxints  were  totally  different,  yet  he 
took  care  to  do  every  thing  with  the  greatest  pro- 
fessions of  honour  and  respect  towards  Appius, 
even  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  his 
decrees ;  considering  himself  only,  he  says,  as  a 
second  physician  called  in  to  a  case  of  sickness, 
where  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  method 
of  cure,  and  when  the  patient  had  been  brought 
low  by  evacuations  and  blood-letting,  to  apply  all 
kinds  of  lenitive  and  restoring  medicines  '. 

As  soon  as  the  government  of  Cilicia  was  allot- 
ted to  him,  he  acquainted  Appius  with  it  by  letter, 
begging  of  him  that,  as  no  man  could  succeed  to 
it  with  a  more  firiendly  disposition  than  himself,  so 
Appiui  would  deliver  up  the  province  to  him,  in 
such  a  condition  as  one  friend  would  expect  to  re- 
ceive it  from  another^ ;  in  answer  to  which  Appius, 


d  Ad  Att.  vi.  3. 

«  Quid  enim  potest  ease  tam  dimimile,  qoam  illo  imper- 
ante,  exbaustam  ease  auroptibua  et  Jacturia  provinciam, 
nobis  eam  obtinentibns,  nummum  nullum  eaw  en^tum 
neo  priratim  neo  publico,  Ac— Ibid.  ri.  1. 

t  Ego  Appium,  ut  tecum  aaepe  locntua  sum,  valdediliga 
Meque  ab  eo  diligi  statim  ooeptum  easet  ut  aimultaton  d»- 
poeuimua,  aensl'— Jam  me  Pompeii  totum  esae  scia :  Brutum 
a  me  amari  intelligia.  Quid  eat  cause,  cur  mihi  non  in 
optatia  eat  oitmplecti  hominem,  florentem  aetate,  opibua. 
honoribua,  ingenio,  liberia,  propinqula,  afflnibua,  amlcia. 
-.Ep.  Fam.  ii.  13. 

z  Ut  si  medicua,  cum  aegrotua  alii  medico  traditua  ait, 
iraaci  velit  ei  medico,  qui  aibi  suooeeserit,  ai  quae  ipae  in 
curando  conatituerit  mutet  ine.  Sic  Appiua,  cum  i^ 
iupcupw€ut  provlndam  curarit,  sanguinem  mlserit,  &o. 
~Ad  Att  vi.  1. 

^  Cum  contra  voluntatem  meant-acddiaaet,  ut  mihi 
cum  imperio  in  provinciam  Ira 
M  2 
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having  intimated  some  desire  of  an  interview, 
Cicero  took  occasion  to  press  it  with  much  eamest- 
ness,  as  a  thing  of  great  service  to  them  both ; 
and,  that  it  might  not  be  defeated,  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  all  his  stages  and  motions,  and  offered  to 
regulate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
place  of  their  meeting  the  most  agreeable  to  Ap- 

Sius's  convenience;  but  Appius  being  disgusted 
y  the  first  edicts  which  Cicero  published,  resolved 
for  that  reason  to  disappoint  him,  and  as  Cicero 
advanced  into  the  province,  retired  still  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  it,  and  contrived  to  come  upon 
him  at  last  so  suddenly,  that  Cicero  had  not  warn- 
ing enough  given  to  go  out  and  meet  him,  which 
Appius  laid  hold  of  as  a  fresh  ground  of  complaint 
against  Cicero's  pride,  for  refusing  that  common 
piece  of  respect  to  him  '• 

This  provoked  Cicero  to  expostulate  with  him 
with  great  spirit — **  I  was  informed/'  says  he,  "  by 
one  of  my  apparitors,  that  you  complained  of  me 
for  not  coming  out  to  meet  you  ;  I  despised  you, 
it  seems,  so  as  nothing  could  be  prouder.  When 
your  servant  came  to  me  near  midnight  and  told 
me  that  you  would  be  with  me  at  Iconium  before 
day,  but  could  not  say  by  which  road,  when  there 
were  two,  I  sent  out  your  friend  Varro  by  the  one, 
and  Q.  Lepta,  the  commander  of  my  artillery,  by 
the  other,  with  instructions  to  each  of  them  to 
bring  me  timely  notice  of  your  approach,  that  I 
might  come  out  in  person  to  meet  you.  Lepta 
came  running  back  presently  in  all  haste  to  ac- 
quaint me  that  you  had  already  passed  by  the  camp, 
upon  which  1  went  directly  to  Iconium,  where  you 
know  the  rest.  Did  1  then  refuse  to  come  out 
to  you? — to  Appius  Claudius,  to  an  emperor; 
then,  according  to  ancient  custom,  and,  above  all, 
to  my  friend  ?  I,  who  of  all  men  am  apt  to  do 
more  in  that  way  than  becomes  my  dignity — but 
enough  of  this.  The  same  man  told  me  likewise, 
that  you  said  *  What  !  Appius  went  out  to  meet 
Lentulus ;  Lentulus  to  Appius.  but  Cicero  would 
not  come  out  to  Appius.'  Can  you  then  be  guilty 
of  such  impertinence?  A  man,  in  my  judg- 
ment of  the  greatest  prudence,  learning,  expe- 
rience, and  I  may  add  politeness  too,  which  the 
Stoics  rightly  judge  to  be  a  virtue  ?  Do  you  ima- 
gine, that  your  Appiuses  and  Lentuluses  are  of  more 
weight  with  me  than  the  ornaments  of  virtue  ?  Be- 
fore I  had  obtained  those  honours,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  are  thought  to  be  the  greatest, 
I  never  fondly  admired  those  names  of  yours  ;  I 
looked  indeed  upon  those  who  had  left  them  to 
you,  as  great  men,  but  after  I  had  acquired  and 
borne  the  highest  commands,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
more  to  desire,  either  of  honour  or  glory,  I  never 
indeed  considered  myself  as  your  superior,  but 
hoped  that  I  was  become  your  equal ;  nor  did 
Pompey,  whom  I  prefer  to  all  men  who  ever  lived, 
nor  Lentulus,  whom  I  prefer  to  myself,  think 
otherwise.  If  you  howeverare  of  a  different  opinion, 
it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  read  with  some  attention 
what  Athenodorus  says  on  this  subject,  that  yon 

oooBoIatio  occurrebat,  qucd  neque  tibi  amicior,  quam  ego 
sum,  qoiequam  pooset  succedere,  neque  ego  ab  ullo  pro- 
vinciam  accipere,  qui  mallet  earn  mihi  quam  manim^ 
aptam  explicatamque  tradnv,  Ac— Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2. 

1 me  libenter  ad  eam  partem  provinoi«  primum  ease 

venturum.  quo  te  maxime  velle  arbitrarer,  &c— Ibid.  5. 

Appius  nofiter,  cum  me  adventare  videt,  profectus  est 
Tknum  usque  Laodicea.—Ad  Att.  v.  17. 


may  learn  wherein  true  nobility  consists.  Bat 
return  to  the  point :  I  desire  you  to  look  upon  i 
not  only  as  your  friend,  but  a  most  affectiot 
one ;  it  shall  be  my  care  by  all  possible  service: 
convince  you  that  I  am  truly  so,  but  if  you  hs^ 
mind  to  l^t  people  see  that  you  are  less  concer 
for  my  interests  in  my  absence,  than  my  pains 
yours  deserved,  I  free  you  from  that  trouble : 
For  I  have  friends  enough  to  serve  and  love 
Both  me  and  mine,  and  above  all  great  Jore. 

ILLi: 

but  if  you  are  naturally  querulous,  you  shall  noi 
hinder  my  good  offices  and  wishes  for  you; 
that  you  will  do,  is  to  make  me  less  solidtous 
you  take  them.  I  have  written  this  with  more  t 
my  usual  freedom,  from  the  consciousness  of 
duty  and  affection,  whidi  being  contracted 
choice  and  judgment,  it  will  be  in  your  pow( 
preserve  as  long  as  you  think  proper.  Adieu ^. 
Cicero's  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book  o 
Familiar  Epistles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  m 
the  expostulatory  kind,  on  the  subject  of  their 
tual  jealousies  and  complaints.  In  this  slip 
state  of  their  friendship,  an  acddent  happent 
Rome  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  it 
daughter  Tullia,  after  parting  from  her  se 
husband  Crassipes,  as  it  is  probably  thought 
divorce',  was  married  in  her  father's  absence 
third,  P.  Cornelius  DoUbella;  several  parties 
been  offered  to  her,  and  among  them  TL  ( 
dius  Nero,  who  afterwards  married  Livia, « 
Augustus  took  away  from  him;  Nero  mad< 
proposals  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  who  referred  hi 
the  women,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  managei 
of  that  affair  ;  but  before  those  overtures  res 
them,  they  had  made  up  the  match  with  Dolal 
being  mightily  taken  with  hb  complaisant  ao< 
sequious  address  *.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  [ 
cian  descent,  and  of  great  parts  and  politeness 
of  a  violent,  daring,  ambitious  temper,  ws 
attached  to  Caesar,  and  by  a  life  of  pleasure 
expense  which  the  prudence  of  Tullia,  it  was  b( 
would  correct,  greatly  distressed  in  his  fort 
which  made  Cicero  very  uneasy,  when  he 
afterwards  to  know  it".  Dolabella,  at  the  tii 
this  marriage,  for  which  he  made  way  also  b 
divorce  of  his  first  wife*,  gave  a  proof  of  his  e 
prisint?  genius,  by  impeaching  Appius  Claudi 

k  Ep.  Fam.  iU.  7. 

I  What  cimfirms  this  notion  is,  that  Crasnpes  a] 
to  have  been  alive  at  this  time,  and  under  Cktro 
pleasure :  who  mentions  him  as  the  only  senator,  I 
>limi8,  to  whom  he  did  not  think  fit  to  write  aboi 
affiiir  of  his  tupplicati4m.-~Ad  Att.  viL  1. 

■•  Ego  dnm  in  provinda  omnibus  rebus  Appinm 
subito  sum  factus  accusatoria  ejus  aooer^-eed  credc 
nihil  minus  putaram  ego,  qui  de  Ti.  Nerune,  qui  n 
egerat,  certns  homines  ad  mulieres  miaeram,  qui  R 
venerunt  factis  sponaalibus.  8ed  hoc  ipero  melius, 
lieres  quidem  valde  intelligodelectariobaequio  et  on 
adolesceotis.^Ad  Att  vi.  6. 

•  Oener  est  Buavi»— quantumvis  vel  inceoii.  rel  I 
nitatis ;  satis.    Reliqua  qu«  noeti  feronda. — A^  Att. 

Dolabellam  a  te  gau*leo  primom  laudari.  deinde 
amari.  Nam  ea  qu«  speras  Tulli«  mea  prudentii 
temperari,  scio  cui  tuc  epistolc  reqxmdettnt.— £p, 
ii.  ]5:viii.l3. 

liao  oblectabar  specula,  Dolabellam  meom  fore 
molestiis,  quas  libertate  sua  oontrazerat,  liberum- 
viiLlfi. 

•  Illud  mihi  oocurrit,  quod  inter  postnlatSonem. 
minis  delatkmem  uxor  a  Dolabella  disoesBlt.~Ibid. 
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pnc^ces  agamst  the  state,  in  his  gOTeraroent  of 
Cilicia,  and  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  sait 
for  the  coDsolship.  This  pat  a  great  difficulty  upon 
Cicero,  and  made  it  natural  to  suspect,  that  he 
privately  faroared  the  impeachment,  where  the 
accQier  was  his  son-in-law  ;  but,  in  clearing  him- 
self of  it  to  Appios,  though  he  dissembled  a  little, 
perhaps  in  disclaiming  any  part  or  knowledge  of 
that  match,  yet  he  was  very  sincere  in  professing 
hiflMelf  an  utter  stranger  to  the  impeachment,  and 
was  in  troth  greatly  disturbed  at  it.  But  as,  from 
the  drenmstanoe  of  his  succeeding  to  Appius  in 
bis  goremment,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  capa- 
ble of  serring  or  hurting  him  at  the  trial ;  so 
Ponpey,  who  took  great  pains  to  screen  Appius, 
vas  extremely  desirous  to  engage  him  on  their  side, 
aod  had  thoughts  of  sending  one  of  his  sons  to  him 
for  that  parp«>se  ;  but  Cicero  saved  them  that 
tronble,  by  declaring  early  and  openly  for  Appius, 
aad  promiiing  everything  from  the  province  that 
coald  possibly  be  of  service  to  him,  which  he 
tfaoofht  himself  obliged  to  do  the  more  forwardly, 
to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his 
firiend  on  the  account  of  his  new  alliauce^ :  so 
that  Appius,  instead  of  declining  a  trial,  contrived 
to  bring  it  on  as  soon  as  he  could  ;  and  with  that 
▼ie»,  having  dropped  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph, 
entered  the  dty,  and  oflfered  himself  to  his  judges 
brfore  his  accuser  was  prepared  for  him,  and  was 
acquitted  without  any  difficulty  of  both  the  in- 


la  a  little  time  after  his  trial  he  was  chosen  oen- 
»r,  together  with  Piso,  Cesar's  father-in-law,  the 
i*it  ^ho  bore  that  office  during  the  freedom  of  the 
repabtic.  Claudius's  law,  mentioned  above,  which 
had  iireatly  restrained  the  power  of  these  magis- 
*»»*«.  was  replied  the  last  year  by  Scipio,  the 
eonsoU  and  their  ancient  authority  restored  to 
*benj*,  which  was  now  exercised  with  great  rigour 
by  Appjof ,  who,  though  really  a  libertine,  and  re- 
»«ri«ble  for  indulging  himself  in  all  the  luxury  of 
fife,  yet  by  an  affectation  of  soterity,  hoped  to 
ff^nere  his  character,  and  pass  for  an  admirer  of 
that  ancient  discipline  for  which  many  of  his  ances- 
^^n  had  been  celebrated.  Caelius  gives  a  pleasant 
*ooDt  of  bim  to  Cicero.  "  Do  you  know,  says  he, 
^  the  censor  Appius  is  doing  wonders  amongst 
^  iboQt  statues  and  pictures,  the  number  of  our 
•cres.  and  the  payment  of  debU  ?  He  tokes  the 
^worship  for  soap  or  nitre,  and  thinks  to  scour 
■iwdf  clean  with  it;  but  he  is  mistaken — for 
*^  he  is  labouring  to  wash  out  his  stains,  he 
«p*«  bis  very  veina  and  bowels,  and  lets  us  see 
■"■  the  more  intimately  :  run  away  to  us  by  all 
fbe  Gods,  to  langfa  at  these  things.  Drusus  sits 
I  J^ijetpon adultery,  by  the  Scantinian  law*",  Ap- 

'Ftoptiu  diottor  valde pro  Appin  laborare,  ut  etiam 
V^'^ot  attemtnini  de  flUis  ad  ta  miaaumm.— Bp.  Fam. 

J^bao  ntgoUum  antem  eC  temeritatem  noatri  Dola- 
"^^qmeatorem  ma  pro  flUna  periculo  praibeo.— Ibid. 
tt-H 

^^■<»hao  m&i  alBnitate  nondata,  non  majore equi- 
•■  «adio.  led  acrias,  apertiua,  signiflcantiua  dignitatem 
^w  4BftMdliin  nam  at  Tctos  nostra  almultas  ant«a 
f^^ahat  mm,  at  caTcran  n«  cul  aoaplcionem  flcte  recon- 
intic  damn :  do  afflnitaa  novam  ouram  affert 


*  Ka,  ^  ur. 


■ovem  ble  oatenta  f^oere  ?  de  signia  et 
eagri  modo,ei  mn  alieno  aoarrime  agere  ?  per- 


pius  on  statues  and  pictures."  But  this  vain  and 
unseasonable  attempt  at  reformation,  instead  of 
doing  anv  good,  served  only  to  alienate  people  from 
Pompey  s  cause,  with  whom  Appius  was  strictly 
allied ;  whilst  his  colleague  Piso,  who  foresaw  that 
effect,  chose  to  sit  still  and  suffer  him  to  disgrace 
the  knights  and  senators  at  pleasure,  which  be  did 
with  great  freedom,  and  among  others  turned  Sallust, 
the  historian,  out  of  the  senate,  and  was  hardly  re- 
strained from  putting  the  same  affront  upon  Curio, 
which  added  Btillmorefriendsand  strength  to  Cesar*. 
As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand 
affair  that  engaged  all  people's  thoughts,  was 
the  expectation  of  a  breach  between  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  which  seemed  now  unavoidable,  and  in 
which  all  men  were  beginning  to  take  part,  and 
ranging  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
On  Pompey's  there  was  a  great  majority  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  better  sort  of 
all  ranks :  on  Ccesar's  all  the  criminal  and  ob- 
noxious, all  who  had  suffered  punishment,  or  de- 
served it ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  youth  and  the  city 
mob ;  some  of  the  popular  tribunes,  and  all  who 
were  oppressed  with  debts ;  who  had  a  leader  fit 
for  their  purpose,  daring,  and  well  provided,  and 
wanting  nothing  but  a  cause.  This  is  Cicero's 
account ;  and  Celius's  is  much  the  same.  <*  1  see 
(says  he)  that  Pompey  will  have  the  senate,  and  all 
who  judge  of  things  ;  Cesar,  all  who  live  in  fear 
and  uneasiness ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween their  armies  *."  Cesar  had  put  an  end  to  the 
Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the 
Roman  yoke  ;  but  though  his  commission  was  near 
expiring,  he  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving 
it  up,  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  ■  private 
subject ;  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army,  especially  while 
Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain,  prolonged  to 
him  for  five  years*.  The  senate,  in  the  meanwhile, 
in  order  to  make  him  easy,  had  consented  to  let 
him  take  the  consulship,  without  coming  to  sue  for 
it  in  person ;  but  when  that  did  not  satisfy  him, 
the  consul  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  his  fiercest  ene- 
mies, moved  them  to  abrogate  his  command  di- 
rectly,  and  appoint  him  a  successor ;  and  since  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  to  oblige  him  to  disband  his 
troops,  and  to  come  likewise  in  person  to  sue  for 
the  consulship,  nor  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  his  colonies  beyond  the  Po :  this  related 
particularly  to  a  favourite  colony  which  Cifesar, 
when  consul,  had  settled  at  Comum,  at  the  foot  of 


est  ei,  oensuram  lomentum  aut  nitrum  eaae.  Er- 
rare  mihi  videtnr.  Nam  sordea  eluere  vult,  venas  aibi 
orones  et  vlaoera  aperit.  Curre  per  deoa.  et  quam  primum 
h«o  rfsum  veni.  Legia  8cantini«  Judicium  apad  Drusum 
fieri.  Appium  de  tabulia  et  aignia  agere— Ep.  Fam. 
viii.  14. 

•  Dio,  xl.  p.  lao. 

«  Hoc  video,  cum  homfne  audaciasimo,  paratiaslmoque 
negotium  eeae :  omnes  damnatos,  omnea  ignominia  atTectoa, 
omnesdamnatione  ignominiaqne  dignos  iliac  facere.  Om-  ' 
nem  fere  Juventutem,  omnem  illara  urbanaro  ao  perditam 
plebem  ;  tribunoa  valentca— omnea,  qui  »re  alieno  pre- 
mantur— cftusam  aolam  ilia  oauaa  non  habet,  ccterla  rebua 
abundat.— Ad  Att.  vii.  3. 

In  hac  disoordia  video.  Cn.  Poropeinm  aenatum,  quique 
rea  Judicant,  aecum  habitnrum :  ad  Crsarem  omnes,  qui 
cum  timore  aut  mala  ape  vivant  ad  Csitarem  acoesMuroa. 
Ezereitnm  oonferendum  non  eaae.— Rp.  Fam.  viii.  14. 

•  Cesari  antem  persnaaum  est,  m  aalvum  ease  non  poaae, 
ai  ab  exerdtu  receeaerit.  Pert  illam  tameo  oonditlonem, 
nt  ambo  ezercttua  tradant.— Ibid. 
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the  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to  it 
by  the  Yatinian  law*.  All  the  other  colonies  on 
that  side  of  the  Po  had  before  obtained  from  Pom- 
pey*B  father  the  rights  of  lAtium,  that  is,  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  to  those  who  had  borne  an  annaal 
magistracy  in  them :  but  M.  Marcellos,  oat  of  a 
singular  enmity  to  Caesar,  woold  allow  no  such 
right  to  his  colony  of  Comum ;  and  having  caught 
■  certain  Comeosian  magistrate  who  was  acting  the 
dtisen  at  Rome,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and 
publicly  whipped,  an  indignity  from  which  all 
citizens  were  exempted  by  law  ;  bidding  the  man 
go  and  show  those  marks  of  his  citizenship  to 
Caesar'.  Cicero  condemns  this  act  as  violent  and 
unjust :  '*  Marcellns  (says  he)  behaved  shamefully 
in  the  case  of  the  Comensian  ;  for  if  the  man  had 
never  been  ■  magistrate,  he  was  yet  of  a  colony 
beyond  the  Po,  so  that  Pompey  will  not  be  less 
shocked  at  it  than  Cesar  himself'." 

The  other  consul,  Serv.  Sulpidus,  was  of  a  more 
candid  and  moderate  temper ;  and  being  unwilling 
to  give  such  a  handle  for  a  civil  war,  opposed  and 
overruled  the  motions  of  his  colleague  by  the  help 
of  some  of  the  tribunes :  nor  was  Pompey  himself 
disposed  to  proceed  so  violently,  or  to  break  with 
Csesar  on  that  foot,  but  thought  it  more  plausible 
to  let  his  term  run  out,  and  his  command  expire  of 
itself,  and  so  throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  turn- 
ing his  arms  against  his  country,  if  he  should  re- 
solve to  act  against  the  senate  and  the  laws.  This 
counsel  prevailed,  after  many  warm  contestations, 
in  which  the  summer  was  chiefly  spent,  and  a  decree 
was  offered  on  the  last  of  September,  "  That  the 
consuls  elect,  L.  PauUus  and  C.  Marcellus,  should 
move  the  senate  on  the  first  of  March,  to  settle  the 
consular  provinces  ;  and  if  any  magistrate  should 
interpose  to  hinder  the  effect  of  their  decrees,  that 
he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic ; 
and  if  any  one  actually  interposed,  that  this  vote 
and  resolution  should  be  entered  into  the  journals, 
to  be  considered  some  other  time  by  the  senate,  and 
laid  also  before  the  people.''  But  four  of  the  tri- 
bunes gave  their  joint  negative  to  this  decree,  C. 
Cielins,  L.  Yinicius,  P.  Cornelius,  and  C.  Yibius 
Paosa.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Pompey, 
who  affected  great  moderation  in  whatever  he  said 
of  Ciesar,  was  teased  and  urged  on  all  sides  to 
make  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments. 
When  he  called  it  unjust  to  determine  anything 
about  Caesar's  government  before  the  first  of 
March,  the  term  prescribed  to  it  by  law,  being 
asked,  **  What,  if  any  one  should  then  put  a  nega- 
tive upon  them  ? "  he  said,  **  there  was  no  difference 
whether  Caesar  refused  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  or  provided  men  to  obstruct  them."  "What, 
(says  another)  if  he  should  insist  on  being  consul, 
and  holding  his  province  too? "  "What,**  replied 
Pompey,  **  if  my  son  should  take  a  stick  and  cudgel 
me*  ?'' — intimating  the  one  to  be  as  incredible  and 
as  impious  also  as  the  other. 

«  Sueton.  J.  Oa.  38 ;  Strabo.  v.  326. 

y  Appian.  II.  443. 

*  MnroelluM  fcrde  de  Comensi :  etsi  iUe  ma^dstratom  non 
gewerlt.  orat  tamen  transpadanua.  Ita  mihi  videtur  non 
mtmiA  stamacht  nostro,  ac  Cvaari  movisse — Ad  Att  t.  U. 

•  Cum  interrofrar«tur,  cJ  qui  turn  intercederent :  dixit 
hoc  nihil  interesse,  utmm  C.  Crsar  aenatui  dicto  audiens 
futnrus  non  evot,  an  pararet.  qui  senatum  decemere  non 
pateretiir.  Quid  at,  inqait  alius,  et  cunaul  erne  et  exerci- 
tnm  linbere  volet  ?  at  ille  quam  clementer.  Quid  «1  aiiua 
meua  fuatem  mlhi  implngere  volet  r—Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 


Cicero's  friend  Caeltns  obtained  the  aedileship  i 
rammer  from  his  competitor  Hirnis,  the  same  i 
had  opposed  Cicero  in  the  augorate,  and  wb 
disappointment  gave  occasion  to  many  jokes 
tween  them  in  their  letters^.  In  this  magistr 
it  being  customary  to  procure  wild  beasts  of 
kinds  from  different  parts  of  the  empire  for 
entertainment  of  the  city,  Caelins  begged  of  Cic 
to  supply  him  with  panthers  from  Cilida,  and 
employ  the  Cybarites,  a  people  of  his  prori 
famed  for  hunting,  to  catch  them  :  **  for  it  woal( 
a  reflection  upon  you  (says  he)  when  Curio  had 
panthers  from  that  country,  not  to  let  me  b 
many  more.''  He  recommends  to  him  at  the  si 
time  M.  Feridius,  ■  Roman  knight,  irho  had 
estate  in  Cilida,  charged  with  some  servico 
quit-rent  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  which 
begs  of  him  to  get  discharged,  so  as  to  make 
lands  free*.  He  seems  also  to  have  desired 
cero*8  consent  to  his  levying  certain  contribati 
upon  the  cities  of  his  province,  towards  def 
ing  the  expense  of  his  shows  at  Rome;  a 
rogative  which  the  aediles  always  cfadmed, 
sometimes  practised ;  though  it  was  denied  to  tl 
by  some  governors,  and  particularly  by  Quh 
Cicero  in  Asia,  upon  the  adrioe  of  his  brothc 
in  answer  to  all  which  Cicero  repHed,  '^  thi 
was  sorry  to  find  that  his  actions  were  so  mocl 
the  dark,  that  it  was  not  yet  known  at  Rome 
not  a  farthing  had  been  exacted  in  his  provii 
except  for  the  payment  of  just  debts  ;  that  it 
neither  fit  for  him  to  extort  money,  nor  for  Ca 
to  take  it,  if  it  were  designed  for  himself: 
admonished  him,  who  had  undertaken  the  psi 
accusing  others,  to  live  himself  with  more  csa 
— and  as  to  panthers,  that  it  was  not  consis 
with  his  character  to  impose  the  charge  of  ban 
them  upon  the  poor  people*.'*  But  thongl 
would  not  break  his  rules  for  the  sake  of 
friend,  yet  he  took  care  to  provide  panthers 
him  at  his  own  expense ;  and  says  pleasantly  a 
it,  that  the  beasts  made  a  sad  complaint  agi 
him,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  country,  since 
snares  were  laid  in  his  province  for  any  other  c 
ture  but  themselves'. 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate  this  i 
mer,  which  he  sought  with  no  other  desigi 
many  imagined,  than  for  the  opportunity  of  e 
tifying  Caesar,  against  whom  he  had  hitherto  a 
with  great  fierceness  s.  But  Cicero,  who  knew  i 
the  temper  and  views  of  them  both,  how  eai 

b  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  9,  10 ;  it  vliL  2,  3,  9. 

c  Fere  Uteris  omnibua  tibi  de  pantheria  wripci.  1 
tibi  erit,  Patischum  Curioni  decern  pantheras  mictst 
non  muUiapartibua  plures,  dtc — Bp.  Fam.  viil.  9. 

M.  Feridium — tibi  oommendo.  Agroo.  quo*  frttcta 
habent  civitatea.  vult  too  beneficio.  quod  tibi  fad 
honeatum  factu  eat,  tmmunea  ewe.— Ibid. 

<l  Ad  Quint  i.  1,  a  9. 

•  Reecripti.  rae  moleate  ferre,  ■!  ego  in  teoebris  lat< 
nee  audiretur  Roma*,  nullum  in  mea  provinola  nnmi 
nisi  in  ct  alienum  erogari ;  docuique  neo  mibi  conci 
pecuniam  lioere,  neo  illi  oapwe ;  monulqiie  cam,  he 
Att  Ti.  L 

'  De  pantheria,  per  eoa,  qui  venari  aolcnt  afitur 
date  men  diligenter :  ted  mira  paucitas  eat :  et  ea», 
funs  valde  aiunt  queri,  quodnihU  culqoam  Insidian 
mea  provincia  nisi  sibi  fiat. — Ep.  Fam.  ii.  11. 

ff  8ed  ut  spot)  et  toIo,  et  at  ae  fert  ipse  Curio,  bno 
senatum  malet  Totna  ut  nunc  est,  boo  acaturit- 
viU.4. 
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vodd  be  to  make  up  matters  between  them,  took 
oosflon  to  write  a  congratulatory  letter  to  him 
opoo  this  adTancement,  in  which  he  exhorts  him, 
witk^rett  gravity,  *'  to  consider  into  what  a  dan- 
gennsaws  his  tribunate  had  fallen,  not  by  chance 
bat  his  own  choice ;  what  Tiolence  of  the  times, 
^jkiL  vuitlj  Ui  dangers  hung  over  the  republic, 
how  DDcertain  the  events  of  things  were,  how 
chaBgesbk  men's  minds,  how  much  treachery  and 
fiysebood  in  human  life — ^he  begs  of  him,  therefore, 
to  beware  of  entering  into  any  new  counsels,  but 
to  panne  and  defend  what  he  himself  thought 
right,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  advice  of  others'* — referring,  without  doubt,  to 
M.  Antony,  the  chief  companion  and  corrupter  of 
his  youth :  in  the  conclusion,  he  conjures  him  to 
"enapJoyhis  present  power  to  hinder  his  pro- 
mctil  troable  from  being  prolonged  by  any  new 
set  of  the  senate."  ^ — Cicero's  suspicions  were  soon 
confirmed  by  letters  from  Rome,  whence  Caelios 
seat  him  word  of  Curio's  changing  sides,  and  de- 
dsring  himself  for  Cesar ;  in  answer  to  which, 
Cioero  ssyi,  *'the  last  page  of  your  letter  in  your 
own  hind  really  touched  me.  What  do  you  say  ? 
is  Gvio  turned  advocate  for  Cssar  ?  who  would 
bate  thought  it  besides  myself?  for  let  me  die  if 
1  did  not  eipect  it !  Good  gods,  how  much  do  I 
kng  to  be  laughing  with  you  at  Rome  ?  * " 

Tbe  new  consuls  being  Cicero's  particular  friends, 
be  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  them  both  upon 
their  election,  in  which  he  begged  the 
^ ""•^-xoncurrence  of  their  authority,  to  the 
**^  ^'  ^Mecree  of  his  supplication ;  and  what  he 
I.  joraups"^  h*^  more  at  heart,  that  they  would  not 
Mvum.  A^^^^  >ny  prolongation  of  his  annual 
c  cucvns  ^6*™  >  ui  wluch  they  readily  obliged  him , 
and  received  his  thank's  also  by  letter 
for  that  favour''.  It  was  expected  that 
ling  decisive  would  now  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  two  Oauls,  and  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
ceMor  to  Caesar,  since  both  the  consuls  were  sup- 
posed to  be  his  enemies :  but  all  attempts  of  that 
Itiad  were  still  friistrated  by  the  intrigues  of  Cfesar ; 
fer  when  C.  Marcellus  b^n  to  renew  the  same 
Botkm  which  his  kinsman  had  made  the  year  be- 
^  he  was  obstructed  by  his  coUeague  Paallns 
iod  tbe  tribune  Curio,  whom  Caesar  had  privately 
piped  by  immense  bribes,  to  suffer  nothing  preju- 
ificial  to  his  interest  to  pass  during  their  magis- 
^nejK  He  is  said  to  have  given  Paullus  alK>ut 
three  hondred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  Curio 
aieh  more".  The  first  wanted  it  to  defray  the 
c^^Ses  of  those  splendid  buildings  which  he  had 
■■Awtaken  to  raise  at  his  own  cost ;  the  second 
^  dev  himself  of  tbe  load  of  his  debts,  which 
'■''uted  to  about  half  a  million" ;  for  he  had 
''^ed  his  great  fortunes  so  effectually  in  a  few 
Jt*n,  tbst  be  had  no  other  revenue  left,  as  Pliny 
'*T^  bat  m  the  hopes  of  a  civil  war**.  These  fiicts 
lie  BcatioDed  by  aU.  the  Roman  writers ; 

'  ExwcB*  paigella  pupti^  me  tuo  idiirograpbo.  Quid 
tkJ  Cnaiuu  aoae  deCmdit  Curio  ?  quishoc  putaret  pre- 
tose?  nm  ite  virmm,  putari.— Ibid.  13. 

^£»-FnLzv.7. 10>»11*  M»ia 

*i|9<a.U.p.443. 

'  BoontiM  witartiinn  cris  alfenL—Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 
*  ta  tiha  te  eenm  babm^t,  pneter  diMxn-diam  princi- 
^a-PUa.  BUL  Kat.  xxxtL  15. 


Momentumque  fu!t  mutatns  Curio  remm, 
Gallorum  captus  spoliis  et  Ccqaris  auro~ 

LucAw.  iv.  819. 
Caught  by  the  spofla  of  Gaul,  and  Csaar's  gold. 
Curio  turn'd  traitor,  and  his  country  sold. 

and  Servius  applies  that  passage  of  Virgil,  Yendidit 
hie  auro  patriam,  to  the  case  of  Corio's  selling 
Rome  to  Ciesar. 

Cicero  in  the  mean  time  was  expecting  with  im. 
patience  the  expiration  of  his  annual  term ;  but 
before  he  could  quit  the  province  he  was  obliged 
to  see  the  account  of  all  the  money  which  had 
passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands, 
stated  and  balanced ;  and  three  fair  copies  pro- 
rided,  two  to  be  deposited  in  two  of  the  principal 
cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  tliird  in  the  trea- 
sury at  Rome.  That  his  whole  administration, 
therefore,  might  be  of  a  piece,  he  was  very  exact 
and  punctual  in  acquitting  himself  of  this  duty, 
and  would  not  indulge  his  officers  in  the  use  of  any 
public  money  beyond  the  legal  time  or  above  the 
sum  prescribed  by  law,  as  appears  from  his  letters 
to  some  of  them  who  desired  it  p.  Out  of  the 
annual  revenue  which  was  decreed  to  him  for  the 
use  of  the  prorince,  he  remitted  to  the  treasury  all 
that  he  had  not  expended,  to  the  amount  of  above 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  '*  This,"  says  he, 
''  makes  my  whole  company  groan  ;  they  imagined 
that  it  should  have  beeen  divided  among  them- 
selves, as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  a  better  manager 
for  the  treasuries  of  Phrygia  and  Cilicia  than  for 
our  own.  But  they  did  not  move  me ;  for  my 
own  honour  weighed  with  me  the  most ;  yet  I  have 
not  been  wanting  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
that  is  honourable  and  generous  to  them  alh  '. 

His  last  concern  was,  to  what  hand  he  should 
commit  the  government  of  his  province  upon  his 
leaving  it,  since  there  was  no  successor  appointed 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  the  heats  among  them 
about  the  case  of  Caesar,  which  disturbed  all  their 
debates,  and  interrupted  all  other  business.  He 
had  no  opinion  of  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  a  young 
man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  no  great  virtue  or  pru- 
dence, and  was  afraid,  after  his  glorious  adminis- 
tration, that  by  placing  so  great  a  trust  in  one  of 
his  chiiracter,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some 
censure.  But  he  had  nobody  about  him  of  superior 
rank  who  was  willing  to  accept  it,  and  did  not  care 
to  force  it  upon  his  brother,  lest  that  might  give  a 
handle  to  suspect  him  of  some  interest  or  partiality 
in  the  choice*'.  He  dropped  the  province,  therefore, 

P  Laodioev  me  predes  accepturuin  arbitror  omnia  pub- 
lice  pecuni»— nihil  est,  quod  in  isto  gencre  ouiquam 
powdm  oommodare,  Ac^Ep.  Fam.  ii.  17. 

niud  quidem  oerte  factum  est,  quod  lex  Jubebat,  ut 
apud  duas  oivitates,  Laodicensem,  et  Apameensem,  quae 
nobis  maxfauc  videbantur— rationea  oonfectaa  et  oonaoli- 
datas  deponeremus,  Jko^— Ibid.  v.  SO. 

4  Cum  enim  rectum  et  glorlcsum  putaram  ex  annuo 
amnptu,  qui  mihi  decretua  eaaet.  Me  CcUo  quaestor! 
relinquere  annuum,  refene  in  crarium  ad  H.  8.  ao  inge> 
muit  nostra  oohors,  onme  illud  putans  distribui  sibi  opor- 
tere :  ut  ego  amlcior  invenirer  Phrygum  aut  CHioum  ara- 
riis,  quara  nostro.  8ed  me  non  moverunt ;  nam  mea  laus 
apud  me  plurimum  valult  Nee  taraen  quicquam  honori- 
flee  in  quemquam  fieri  potuit,  quod  praetermisertm.— Ad 
Att.  vii.  1. 

'  Ego  de  prorincia  deoedena  queatorem  Cnlium  praepoaui 
provincis.  Puerum?  inquiea.  Atquastorem;  atnobilem 
adoleacentera ;  at  omnium  fere  exemplo.  Neque  erat 
aupertore  bmiore  usua,  quern  prsefloerem.  Pontinius  multo 
ante  diaceaaerat.    A  Quinto  fratre  impetrari  non  poterat : 
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after  some  deliberation,  into  Celins'i  hands,  and 
set  forward  immediately  upon  his  journey  towards 
lUly. 

But  before  he  quitted  Asia  he  begged  of  Atticus 
by  letter  to  send  him  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
news  of  the  city.  **  There  are  odious  reports," 
says  he,  **  about  Curio  and  Paullus ;  not  that  I  see 
any  danger  while  Pompey  stands,  or  I  may  say, 
indeed,  while  he  sits,  if  he  has  but  his  health  ;  but 
in  truth  I  am  sorry  for  my  friends  Curio  and  Paul- 
lus. If  you  are  now,  therefore,  at  Rome,  or  as  soon 
as  yon  come  thither,  I  would  have  you  tend  me  a 
plan  of  the  whole  republic,  which  may  meet  me  on 
the  road,  that  I  may  form  myself  upon  it,  and  re- 
solve what  temper  to  assume  on  my  coming  to  the 
city ;  for  it  is  some  advantage  not  to  come  thither 
a  mere  stranger'."  We  see  what  a  confidence  he 
placed  in  Pompey,  on  whom  indeed  their  whole 
prospect  either  of  peace  with  Cssar  or  of  success 
against  him  depended  :  as  to  the  intimation  about 
his  health,  it  is  expressed  more  strongly  in  another 
letter  :  *'  All  our  hopes  (says  he)  hang  upon  the  life 
of  one  man,  who  is  attacked  every  year  by  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  sickness*."  His  constitution  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  fevers,  the  frequent 
returns  of  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  affaire, 
gave  great  apprehension  to  all  his  party.  In  one 
of  those  fevers  which  threatened  his  life  for  many 
days  successively,  all  the  towns  of  Italy  put  up 
public  prayere  for  his  safety  ;  an  honour  which  had 
never  before  been  paid  to  any  man  while  Rome 
was  free". 

Upon  taking  leave  of  Cilicia,  Cicero  paid  a  visit 
to  Rhodes,  for  the  sake  (he  says)  of  the  children*. 

His  design  was  to  give  them  a  view  of  that  flou- 
rishing isle,  and  a  little  eiercise.  perhaps,  in  that 
celebrated  school  of  eloquence  where  he  himself 
had  studied  with  so  much  success  under  Molo. 
Here  he  received  the  news  of  Hortensius's  deaths, 
which  greatly  affected  hiro,  by  recalling  to  his  mind 
the  many  glorious  struggles  that  they  had  sustained 
together  at  the  bar,  in  their  competition  for  the 
prize  of  eloquence.  Hortensius  reigned  absolute 
in  the  forum  when  Cicero  first  entered  it ;  and  as 
his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  to  Cicero's 
industry,  so  the  shining  specimen  which  Cicero 
soon  gave  of  himself  made  Hortensius  likewise  the 
brighter  for  it,  by  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the 
force  of  his  frenius  to  maintain  his  ground  against 
his  young  rival.  They  passed  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emulation  of 
each  other's  merit ;  but  Hortensius,  by  the  supe- 


qoem  tamen  si  reliquissem,  dicerent  iniqui,  non  me  plane 
post  anuuin,  ut  senatus  voluiaset,  de  provincia  deoesBiase, 
quoniam  alteram  mo  reliquiiwem.— Ep.  Fam.  U.  lA ;  Ad 
Att.  vi.  6. 6. 

•  Huo  ndiosa  afferebontur  de  Curione,  de  I^uIIo :  non 
quo  uUum  periculum  videam  stante  Pompeio,  Tel  etiam 
aedente,  valeat  modo.  Bed  mehercule  Curlonit  et  PauIU 
meorum  famlliarum  vioem  doleo.  Formam  igitur  mihi 
totius  reipublics  ei  Jam  ea  Romae,  aut  cum  eris,  velim 
mittaa,  que  mihi  obvinm  veniat.  Ex  qua  me  fingere  pos- 
tum,  Ac-^Ad  Att.  vl.  3. 

t  In  unius  hominis,  quotannis,  periculoae  n^rotantis, 
anima,  positaa  omnes  nostraa  apes  habemu«.-— Ibid.  viii.  9. 

**  Quo  quidem  tempore  univeraa  Italia  vota  pro  salute 
ejus,  prima  omnium  civium,  auaoepit^Vell.  Pat  il.  48 ; 
Dio,  p.  15ft. 

'  Rhodum  volo  pueromm  cauaa. — Ad  Att.  xi.  7. 

r  Cum  e  Cilicia  deoedens  Rhodum  venissem,  et  eo  mihi 
de  Q.  Uortensii  morte  easet  allatum  ;  opinione  omnium 
nu^orem  animo  cepi  dolorem.— Brut,  init. 


riority  of  his  yeare,  having  firat  passed  through 
usual  gradation  of  public  honoon,  and  satisfied 
ambition  by  obtaining  the  highest,  began  to  r< 
somewhat  of  his  old  contention,  and  give  wai 
the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to  which  his  nal 
strongly  inclined  him",  tiU  he  was  forced  at  lasl 
the  general  voice  of  the  city  to  yield  the  pes 
honour  to  Cicero,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  \ 
point  of  glory,  nor  was  ever  diverted  by  any  teni| 
tion  of  pleasure  from  his  steady  course  and  la 
rious  pursuit  of  virtue.  Hortensius  publis 
several  orations,  which  were  extant  long  after 
death ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  t 
had  remained  to  this  day,  to  enable  us  to  for 
jndgment  of  the  different  talents  of  these  two  g 
men  ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  owed  a  great  | 
of  their  credit  to  the  advantage  of  his  act 
which  yet  was  thought  to  have  more  of  art  t 
was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  his  comp 
tions  were  not  admired  so  much  by  the  readei 
they  had  been  by  the  hearer* ;  while  Cicero's  n 
valued  productions  made  all  othen  of  that  I 
less  sought  for,  and  consequently  the  less  carel 
preserved.  Hortensius,  however,  was  genei 
allowed  by  the  ancients,  and  by  Cicero  himsell 
have  possessed  every  accomplishment  which  o 
adorn  an  orator :  elegance  of  style,  art  of  con 
sition,  fertility  of  invention,  sweetness  of  elocnt 
gracefulness  of  action^.  These  two  rivab  U 
however,  always  with  great  civility  and  res 
towards  each  other,  and  were  usually  in  die  e 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  affairs  ol 
republic,  till  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his  exile, 
covered  the  plain  marks  of  a  lurking  envy  and 
delity  in  Hortensius ;  jtt  his  resentment  cai 
him  no  farther  than  to  some  free  complaints  < 
to  their  common  friend  Atticus,  who  made  i 
business  to  mitigate  this  disgust,  and  hind< 
from  proceeding  to  an  open  breach,  so  that  Cic 
being  naturally  placable,  lived  again  with  1 
after  his  return,  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  beJ 
and  lamented  his  death  at  this  time  with  s 
tenderness,  not  only  as  the  private  loss  of  a  fri 
but  a  public  misfortune  to  his  country,  ia  ^ 
deprived  of  the  service  and  authority  of  so 
perienced  a  statesman  at  so  critical  a  conj 
ture«=. 

From  Rhodes  he  passed  on  to  Ephesus,  vh 
he  set  sail  on  the  firet  of  October,  and  aft 
tedious  passage  landed  at  Athens,  on  the  I 

>  Nam  is  post  consulatum— summum  illud  saun 
dium  remisit,  quo  a  puero  fucrat  incenius:  atqi 
omnium  rerum  abundantia  voluit  beaiius,  at  ipse  put 
remiaaius  oerte  vivere. — Brut  p.  443. 

•  Motus  et  gestus  etiam  plus  artis  habebat,  quam 
oratori  satis.— Brut  425. 

Dioebat  melius  quam  acripait  Hortemdna^-Orati 
261. 

^ua  Boripta  tantum  bitra  famam  sunt,  qui dia  prb 
oratorum— existiraatus  est,  novissime  quoad  vixit> » 
dus;   ut  appareat  placuisse  aliqnid  eo   dioeote, 
legentes  non  invenimua. — Ad  Quint.  zL  3. 

b  Erat  in  verborum  q>lendore  elegans,  oosmposi 
aptus,  facultate  copiosus :— oeo  pnetermittcbat  fere 
quam,  quod  erat  in  oausBr— vox  oanora  et  suavis.— 
425. 

c  Nam  et  amioo  amiaso  cum  conaoetudine  Jncanda 
multorum  officiorum  oonjunctione  me  lurivatum  vid 
^^iugebat  etiam  moleetiam,  quod  magna  npientiui 
vium  bonorumqne  peouria,  vir  egregius,  ooqjumrtiwi 
que  raecum  ooneiliorum  omnium  aodetate  alioii' 
eipublic*  tempore  extinctus. — Brut.  iniU. 
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I  tMDth'.  Here  be  lodged  again  in  his  old  quarters, 
I  tt  At  house  of  his  friend  Aristos.  His  predecessor, 
Appias,  who  passed  also  through  Athens  on  his 
Rtnra,  bad  ordered  a  new  portico  or  Testibole  to 
bebfflltat  his  cost  to  the  temple  of  the  Elensinian 
Cerei ;  which  suggested  a  thought  likewise  to 
Cicero  of  adding  some  ornament  of  the  same  kind 
(ot/ie  Aeidemj,  as  a  public  monument  of  his  name, 
as  vdl  IS  of  his  affection  for  the  place :  for  he 
hated,  he  says,  those  false  inscriptions  of  other 
/  people's  ttatnes*  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
(latter  their  new  masters,  by  effacing  the  old  titles 
and  ioicribing  them  anew  to  the  great  men  of 
Kooe.  He  acquainted  Atticos  with  his  design, 
aod  desired  his  opinion  upon  it :  but  in  all  proba- 
hility  it  was  never  executed,  since  his  stay  at 
itheos  was  now  very  short,  and  his  thoughts 
whoQy  bent  on  Italy :  for  as  all  his  letters  con- 
finaed  to  bim  the  certainty  of  a  war,  in  which  he 
ooft  oeKsstrily  bear  a  part,  so  he  was  impatient 
to  be  at  home,  that  he  might  have  the  clearer  view 
o(  tiie  atate  of  affairs,  and  take  his  measures  with 
the  greater  deliberation'.  Yet  he  was  not  still 
vithoQt  hopea  of  peace,  and  that  he  should  be  able 
to  make  op  the  quarrel  between  the  chiefs  :  for  he 
nt,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified  to  effect  it,  on 
accoQot  not  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his  inti- 
mate  friendship  with  them  both,  who  severally 
piHffreat  court  to  him  at  this  time,  and  reckoned 
vpoa  him  as  their  own,  and  wrote  to  him  with  a 
coofideoce  of  his  being  a  determined  friend'. 

h  Ida  vojage  from  Athens  towards  Italy,  Tiro, 
one  of  bis  slares,  whom  he  soon  after  made  free, 
happened  to  fall  sick,  aod  was  left  behind  at  Patrae 
to  the  care  of  friends  and  a  physician.  The 
■entioa  of  such  an  accident  will  seem  trifling  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  character 
udnedknt  qualities  of  Tiro,  and  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  precious  collection  of  Cicero's 
fsttaty  of  which  a  great  part  still  remain,  and  one 
entire  book  of  them  written  to  Tiro  himself,  seve- 
ral of  whidi  relate  to  the  subject  of  this  very 
'^bcK.  Tiro  was  trained  up  in  Cicero's  family 
«wnf  the  rest  of  his  young  slaves,  in  every  kind 
^  nieftil  and  polite  learning,  ^nd  being  a  youth  of 
'ognbtr  parts  and  industry,  soon  became  an  emi- 
nent adiolar,  and  extremely  serviceable  to  his 
■^i^  in  all  his  affairs  both  civil  and  domestic. 
^3  (or  Tiro,"  says  he  to  Atticus,  "  I  see  you 


*  i'rid.  Id.  Oct.  Atlieauui  venimus,  cum  sane  adverns 
'*^^viememuM^—Ep.  Fam.  xlv.  5. 

♦  Aadio  Appinm  wpow^Aaior,  Eleusine  faoere.     Nom 

^^  hwimns,  ai  noe  quoque  Academic  feoerhnoa? 

^"^^gn  valde  lpm»  Atfaenas  amo.  Volo  ewe  allquod 
riiiiMiiuluiu.  Odi  fnlron  inaoriptkmes  alienamm  statu- 
ana.  Sed  at  tftd  plaoebit.— Ad  Att.  vi.  1. 

^^■VBovi  eu  nmitonun  amioonun  Uteris— ad  arma  rem 
Vt  mibi  com  renero,  diaaiinulare  nan  liceat, 
Bed  qomn  sabeimda  fortuna  eat,  eo  citina 
o^aam  at  veniamns,  quo  (acilins  de  tota  re  deli- 
"'*«— Ep.  Fam.  xir.  &. 

^^«aim  yd  ooooordlam  res  adducl  potest,  aive  ad 
""■wmTietarfaon,  atrinsre  reime  aut  adjutorem  ease 
^^^  art  certe  son  ezpertcan. — ^Ad  Att.  vil.  3. 
'  IpHB  tanen  Pompeiain  wporatim  ad  conoordlam 

**  tt^an  irterque  nmnoat  aunm.  Nifrl  forte  aimulat 
^^  ^^an  Pompeins  laim  dabltat  (vdre  enim  Judicat)  ea, 
y«4t  ftynbtta  nanc  acotiat.  mihi  ralde  probari  Utri- 
^^""'u*  accept  Ijtcraa  ejiaaniodl— ut  neuter  qaemquam 
"         piaria  fkoara  qnasn  me  rlderetor.— Ibid.  vil.  I. 
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have  a  concern  for  him  :  though  he  is  wonderfully 
useful  to  me  when  he  is  well,  in  every  kind  both  of 
my  business  and  studies,  yet  I  wish  his  health 
more  for  his  own  humanity  and  modesty,  than  for 
any  service  which  I  reap  from  him"*.  But  his 
letter  to  Tiro  himself  will  best  show  what  an  affec- 
tionate master  he  was :  for,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  him,  he  never  failed  writing  to  him  by 
every  messenger  or  ship  which  passed  that  way, 
though  it  were  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  often 
sent  one  of  his  servants  express  to  bring  an  account 
of  his  health  :  the  first  of  these  letters  will  give  us 
a  notion  of  the  rest. 

M,  T.  Cicero  to  Tiro. 
*'  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  bear 
the  want  of  you  more  easily,  but  in  truth  I  cannot 
bear  it ;  and  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
expected  honour  to  be  at  Rome  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, yet  I  seem  to  have  committed  a  sin  when  I 
left  you.  But  since  you  were  utterly  against  pro- 
ceeding in  the  voyage  till  your  health  was  con- 
firmed, I  approved  your  resolution  ;  nor  do  I  now 
think  otherwise,  if  you  continue  in  the  same  mind. 
But  after  you  have  begun  to  take  meat  again,  if 
you  think  that  you  shall  be  able  to  overtake  me,  that 
is  left  to  your  consideration.  I  have  sent  Mario  to 
you  with  instructions  either  to  come  with  you  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  can,  or  if  you  should  stay  longer,  to 
return  instantly  without  you.  Assure  yourself,  how. 
ever,  of  this,  that,  as  far  as  it  can  be  convenient  to 
your  health,  I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  you 
vrith  me ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  perfecting 
your  recovery  to  stay  a  while  longer  at  Patne,  that 
I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  you  well.  If  yon 
sail  immediately,  you  will  overtake  me  at  Leucas ; 
but  if  you  stay  to  establish  your  health,  take  care 
to  have  good  company,  good  weather,  and  a  good 
vessel.  Observe  this  one  thing,  my  Tiro,  if  you 
love  me,  that  neither  Mario's  coming,  nor  this  | 
letter  hurry  you.  By  doing  what  is  most  condu- 
cive to  your  health,  you  will  do  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  me :  weigh  all  these  things  by  your 
own  discretion.  I  want  you  ;  yet  so  as  to  love  you ; 
my  love  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  well ;  my  want 
of  yon  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  :  the  first  is 
the  better ;  take  care,  therefore,  above  all  things, 
to  get  well  again  :  of  all  your  innumerable  services 
to  me,  that  will  be  the  most  acceptable. — The 
third  of  November'." 

By  the  honour  that  he  mentions  in  the  letter,  he 
means  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  which  bis  friends 
encouraged  bim  to  demand  for  his  success  at 
Amanus  and  Pindeuissum  :  in  writing  upon  it  to 
Atticus,  he  says,  **  consider  what  you  would  advise 
me  with  regard  to  a  triumph  to  which  my  friends 
invite  me:  for  my  part,  if  Bibulus,  who,  while 
there  was  a  Parthian  in  Syria,  never  set  a  foot  out 
of  the  gates  of  Antioch  any  more  than  he  did  upon 
a  certain  occasion  out  of  his  own  house,  had  not 
solicited  a  triumph,  I  should  have  been  quiet :  but 
now  it  is  a  shame  to  sit  still ^"  Again,  **  as  to 
a  triumph,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  it  before  Bibulus's 
most  impudent  letters,  by  which  he  obtained  an 

^  De  Tlrone  video  tibi  ours  ease.  Qaem  quidem  ego^  et 
si  mirabiles  utUitates  mihi  pr«l>et,  cum  valet,  in  omni 
genere  vel.n^otiorum  velatudlorum  meorum,  tamen  prop- 
ter buroanitatem  et  modeatiam  malo  salvum,  quam 
propter  uaum  meumir-.Ad  Att.  vii.  5. 

I  Bp.  Fam.  zri.  1.  k  Ad  Att  vL  8. 
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bonoonble  luppUottion.  If  he  had  ratllj  done  all 
that  he  has  written,  I  ihonld  rejoice  at  it  and  wish 
well  to  his  suit :  bat  for  him,  who  never  stirred 
beyond  the  walls  while  there  was  an  enemy  on  this 
side  the  Euphrates,  to  have  sach  an  honour 
decreed  ;  and  for  me,  whose  army  inspired  all  their 
hopes  and  spirits  into  his,  not  to  obtain  the  same, 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  us  ;  I  say  to  us,  joining  you 
to  myself :  wherefore  I  am  determined  to  push  at 
all,  and  hope  to  obtain  all'/' 

After  the  contemptible  account,  which  Cicero 
gives  of  Bibulus's  conduct  in  Syria,  it  must  appear 
strange  to  see  him  honoured  with  a  supplication, 
and  aspiring  even  to  a  triumph  :  but  this  was  not 
for  anything  tiiat  he  himself  had  done,  but  fDr 
what  his  lieutenant  Cassius  had  performed  in  his 
absence  against  the  Parthians ;  the  success  of  the 
lieutenants  being  ascribed  always  to  the  auspices 
of  the  general,  who  reaped  the  reward  and  glory  of 
it :  and  as  the  Parthians  were  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  republic,  and  the  more  particularly 
dreaded  at  this  time  for  their  lale  defeat  of  Crassus, 
so  any  advantage  gained  against  them  was  sure  to 
be  well  received  at  Rome,  and  repaid  with  all  the 
honours  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

Whenever  any  proconsul  returned  from  his  pro- 
vince with  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his  fasces,  or 
ensigns  of  magistracy,  were  wreathed  with  laurel : 
with  this  equipage  Cicero  landed  at  Brundisium 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  where  his  wife, 
Terentia,  arrived  at  the  same  moment  to  meet 
him,  so  that  their  first  salutation  was  in  the  great 
square  of  the  city.  From  Brundisium  he  marched 
forward  by  slow  stages  towards  Rome,  making  it 
his  business  on  the  road  to  confer  with  all  hit 
friends  of  both  parties,  who  came  out  to  salute 
him,  and  to  learn  their  sentiments  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs  ;  from  which  he  soon  perceived  what 
of  all  things  he  most  dreaded,  a  universal  dispo- 
sition  to  war.  But  as  be  foresaw  the  consequences 
of  it  more  coolly  and  clearly  than  any  of  them,  so 
his  first  resolution  was  to  apply  all  his  endeavours 
and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace.  He  had 
not  yet  declared  for  either  side,  not  that  he  was 
irresolute  which  of  them  to  choose,  for  he  was  de- 
1  termined  within  himself  to  follow  Pompey  ;  but  the 
difficulty  wafc,  how  to  act  in  the  mean  time  to- 
wards Cssar,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
previous  decrees,  which  were  prepared  against  him 
for  abrogating  his  command,  and  obliging  him  to 
disband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy  :  here  he  wished  to  stand  neuter  awhile,  that 
he  might  act  the  mediator  with  the  better  grace 
and  effect ". 

In  this  disposition  he  had  an   interview  with 

1  De  trfumpho,  nulla  me  cupiditas  anquam  tenuit  ante 
BIbuH  impudentiasimaB  Hteraa,  quae  amplissima  mippUoa- 
tio  oonsecuta  est.  A  quo  b!  ea  gesta  sunt.  qu»  acripsit, 
gauderem  et  bonori  faverem.  Nunc  ilium,  qui  pedem 
porta,  quoad  hostia  cis  Euphratom  fuit,  non  extulerit, 
honoro  augeri,  me,  in  ci^ub  excrcitu  spem  IllIuB  exercitus 
habuit,  idem  non  aesequi,  dedeeus  est  nostrum ;  nostrum, 
inquam.  te  conjungens  Itaque  omnia  experiar,  et  ut 
I    spero,  aseequar.— Ad  Att  vii.  2. 

"  Brundisium  yenimus  vii  Kal.  I>ec.—Terentia  vero, 
que  quidem  eodem  tempore  ad  portam  Brundisinam  venit, 
quo  ego  in  portum,  mihique  obvia  in  foro  fuit. — ibid. 

Mihl  ffKdpos  unum  erit,  quod  a  Pompeio  gubemabitur 
--4ic  M.  TuIU  a6tnrofia.    Cn.  Pompeio  aeaenUn.— Ibid.  3. 

Nunc  incido  in  diacrimen  ipsum.^-dabimt  operam,  ut 
elidant  sententiam  meam— tu  autem  de  nostro  statu  cogi- 


Pompey  on  the  10th  of  December,  of  wkidi 
gives  the  following  account : — **  We  were  tc 
ther,"  says  he,  **  about  two  hours.  He  seemet 
be  extremely  pleased  at  my  return ;  he  exhoi 
me  to  demand  a  triumph  ;  promised  to  do  his  ] 
in  it ;  advised  me  not  to  appear  in  the  senate  be 
I  had  obtained  it,  lest  1  should  disgust  any  of 
tribunes  by  declaring  my  mind :  in  a  word,  notl 
could  be  more  obliging  than  his  whole  discoars 
this  subject.  But  as  to  public  affairs,  he  talke 
such  a  strain  as  if  a  war  was  inevitable,  witi 
giving  the  least  hopes  of  an  aocommodatioa. 
said,  that  he  had  long  perceived  Cesar  to  be  al 
ated  from  him,  but  had  received  a  very 
instance  of  it ;  for  that  Hirtins  came  from  da 
few  days  before,  and  did  not  come  to  see  him ; 
when  Balbos  promised  to  bring  Scipio  an  acri 
of  his  business  the  next  morning  before 
Hirtius  was  gone  back  again  to  Cesar  in  the  n^ 
this  he  takes  for  a  clear  proof  of  Caesar's  resolt 
to  break  with  him.  In  short,  I  have  no  other  ( 
fort  but  in  imagining  that  he,  to  whom  ereo 
enemies  have  voted  a  second  consulship, 
fortune  gif  en  the  greatest  power,  will  not  I 
mad  as  to  put  all  this  to  hazard :  yet  if  he  b< 
to  rush  on,  I  see  many  more  things  to  be  aj 
bended  than  I  dare  venture  to  commit  to  writ 
at  present  I  propose  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  thii 
January'.*' 

There  is  one  little  circumstance  fireqm 
touched  in  Cicero's  letters,  which  gave  him  a 
ticular  uneasiness  in  his  present  situation,  viz 
owing  a  sum  of  money  to  Csssar,  which  he  imaj 
might  draw  some  reproach  upon  him,  sine 
thought  it  dishonourable  and  indecent  (be  saj 
be  a  debtor  to  one  against  whom  we  were  a 
in  public  affairs  :  yet  to  pay  it  at  that  time  « 
deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  money  i^ic 
had  reserved  for  his  triumph  <^.  He  desires  Atl 
however,  very  earnestly  to  see  it  paid,  which 
done  without  doubt  accordingly,  since  we 
with  no  farther  mention  of  it :  it  does  not  ap 
nor  is  it  easy  to  guess,  for  what  occasion  this 
was  contracted,  unless  it  was  to  supply  the  < 
ordinary  expense  of  his  buildings  after  his  r 
from  exile,  when  he^  complained  of  being  in  a 
ticular  want  of  money  from  that  general  disaf 
of  his  fortunes. 

Pompey,  finding  Cicero  wholly  bent  on  p 
contrived  to  have  a  second  conference  with  hii 
fore  he  reached  the  city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his 
and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain  project  of  ai 
oommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the  t 
his  friends  in.  the  senate :  he  overtook  him,  t 
fore,  at  Lavemium,  and  came  on  with  hi 
Formiae,  where  they  spent  a  whole  aftemooi 
close  conversation.  Pompey  strongly  discou 
all  thoughts  of  a  pacification,  declaring,  ' 
there  could  be  none  but  what  was  treacherou 
dangerous  ;  and  that  if  Caesar  should  disban 
army  and  take  the  consulship,  he  would  throi 

tabis:  primum  quo  artificio  tueamur  heaerole 
Ceaaris.— Ad  Att  vii.  1. 

n  Ibid.  vii.  4. 

o  lUud  tamen  non  desinam,  dnm  adeaae  te  puts 
Caraaris  nomine  rogare,  ut  confectum  relinquaa.>-Ibt 

Mihi  autem  molestissimum  est,  quod  solvendi 
nummi  Caraari,  et  Instruroentum  triumphi  eo  con 
dum.  EMt&dax&fMp^if,  iurrtvoXirtvofuirov  XP* 
\4Tfi¥  ease.— IbkL  viL  8. 
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lepvUie  into  confasion :  bnt  he  was  of  opinion, 
tint  wka.  he  nnderetood  their  preparations  against 
him,  he  would  drop  the  consulship  and  hold  £ut 
hisvmy;  bnt  if  he  was  mad  enough  to  come  for- 
mrd  lad  act  offensively,  he  held  him  in  utter 
ooQtmpt  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  troops  and 
those  of  &e  republic.  They  had  got  with  them  the 
eopfoft  speech  which  Antony,  one  of  the  new 
tribanes,  made  to  the  pec  pie  four  days  before  :  it 
was  a  perpetual  invectiTe  on  Pompey's  conduct 

(  frmhisinX  appearance  in  public,  with  great  com- 
pluats  against  the  violent  and  arbitrary  condem- 
nation of  citizens  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  After 
nadiDg  it  over  together,  **  What  think  you  (says 
Ponpej)  voold  Cesar  himself  do  if  in  possession 
of  the  republic,  when  this  paltry,  beggarly  fellow, 
his  qocf  for,  dares  to  talk  at  this  rate  ?  on  the 

I  whole,  Pompey  seemed  not  only  not  to  desire,  but 

i  erentodreada  peaceP." 

p     CieerOi  however,  would  not  still  be  driven  from 

\  thi  hopes  and  pursuit  of  an  accommodation  ;  the 

imoie  ke  obaerred  the  disposition  of  both  parties, 
the  more  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  it :   the 
I  honest,  as  they  were  called,  were  disunited  among 
I  themselves ;  many  of  them  dissatisfied  with  Pom- 
I  pey;  aUSerce  and  violent ;  and  denouncing  nothing 
I  bat  nnn  to  their  adversaries ;  he  clearly  foresaw 
I  what  he  declared  without  scruple  to  his  fnends, 
'^that  which  side  soever  got  the  better,  the  war 
Biiist  neoeisarity  end  in  a  tyrAny ;  the  only  differ- 
«w  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered  they 
<Mtf  he  proscribed,  if  their  friends,  be  slaves.'' 
Thoogfa  he  had  an  abhorrence  therefore  of  Csesar's 
caotCt  yet  his  advice  was  to  grant  him  his  own 
term,  nther  than  trj  the  experiment  of  arms,  ''and 
pnferthe  most  unjust  conditions  to  the  jnstest  war ; 
BBce,  after  they  had  been  arming  him  against  them- 
ftifet  far  ten  years  peat,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
fi^tiiig,  when  diey  had  made  him  too  strong  for 
*em4.»' 

'^iii  V8S  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  and  counsels 
vkea  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  January ; 
where  he  found  the  two  new  consuls 
entirely  devoted  to  Pompey's  interests. 
On  his  approach  towards  the  city 
great  multitudes  came  out  to  meet 
him  with  all  possible  demonstrations 
of  honour :  lus  last  stage  was  from 
Pompej's  villa  near  Alba,  because  his 
own  at  Tusculum  lay  out  of  the  great 
road,  and  was  not  commodious  for  a 
1"^  entiy :  on  bis  arrival  (as  he  says)  he  fell 
ato  tb€  very  flame  of  civil  discord,  and  found  the 
*v  m  effect  proclaimed';  for  the  senate,  at 
^Bpo't  Botioo,  had  just  voted  a  decree,  **  that 

»AdAttvfL8. 

^  ^wpabiicm  qootldie  magto  timeo.  Non  enim  bonl, 
Bt^tet,  oaeaeniiiint.  Qoot  ego  «<inftes  Romanos,  quoe 
•  Tidi,  qui  aoarrime  taam  cstearm,  torn  hoc  iter  Pom- 
Nl  Htopoarent.  Pi»oe  opna  est,  ex  viotorta  cum  muUa 
■■'■'tBB  aerte  tjrmnnnm  odstctr— Ibid.  vU.  A. 

6t4vktaa«ri«,praaeri1]are;  ai  vtoeria,  tameo  lerviaa. 

^pMosa  hortari  noo  deaino.qojFvd  inJufltaittiliorest, 
^jwtJMiniiEm  beUum. — Ibid.  rii.  14. 
^«  taotM  &  vires  noa  dfdiifit,  qoam  nnno  tarn 

^fertehsc  flU  tmnannA  dedfanns,  ut  nunc  com  bene 
^^^fUHcmuL— IMd.  viL  6. 
'^adartaBBiaccMaiiHid.  nan.  Jan.  obviam  mihi  aic 
* ^Mltam.iit nihil  poaKit  fieri oraatiaa.     Bedincidiin 
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Caesar  should  dismiss  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or 
be  declared  an  enemy ;  and  when  M.  Antony  and 
Q.  Cassius,  two  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  their  nega- 
tive to  it,'*  as  they  had  done  to  every  decree 
proposed  against  Cesar,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded by  the  entreaties  of  their  friends  to  give 
way  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  they  proceeded 
to  that  vote  which  was  the  last  resort  in  cases  of 
extremity,  '*  that  the  consuls,  praetors,  tribunes,  and 
all  who  were  about  the  city  with  proconsular  power, 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  de- 
triment.*' As  this  was  supposed  to  arm  the  magis- 
trates with  an  absolute  power  to  treat  all  men  as 
they  pleased  whom  they  judged  to  be  enemies,  so 
the  two  tribunes,  together  with  Curio,  immediately 
withdrew  themselves  upon  it,  and  fled  in  disguise 
to  Ciesar's  camp,  on  pretence  of  danger  and  vio- 
lence to  their  persons,  though  none  was  yet  offered 
or  designed  to  them*. 

M.  Antony,  who  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  affairs  of  Romes,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
extraction ;  the  grandson  of  that  celebrated  states- 
man and  orator  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacres 
of  Manns  and  Cinna :  his  father,  as  it  is  already 
related,  had  been  honoured  with  one  of  ^he  most 
important  commissions  of  the  republic ;  bnt  after 
an  inglorious  discharge  of  it,  died  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  rapacious  com- 
mander. The  son,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  such 
a  parent,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  very  young, 
launched  out  at  once  into  all  the  excess  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  before 
he  had  put  on  the  manly  gown  ;  showing  himself 
to  be  the  genuine  son  of  that  father  who  was  bom, 
as  Sallust  says,  to  squander  money,  without  ever 
employing  a  thought  on  business  till  a  present  ne- 
cessity urged  him.  His  comely  person,  lively  wit, 
insinuating  address,  made  young  Curio  infinitely 
fond  of  him  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  commands  of 
a  severe  father  who  had  often  turned  Antony  out 
of  doors  and  forbidden  him  his  house,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  with  to  forsake  his  company,  but  sup- 
plied him  writh  money  for  his  frolics  and  amours, 
till  he  had  involved  himself  on  his  account  in  a 
debt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  greatly  afllicted 
old  Curio ;  and  Cicero  was  called  in  to  heal  the 
distress  of  the  family,  whom  the  son  entreated,  writh 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  intercede  for  Antony  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be  parted  ; 
but  Cicero  having  prevailed  writh  the  father  to 
make  his  son  easy  by  discharging  his  debts,  advised 
him  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  condition,  and  to  enforce 
it  by  his  patexnal  power,  that  he  should  have  no 
farther  commerce  with  Antony*.     This  laid  the 

iptam  fjammam  oivilis  disoordiae  vel  potins  bellL— Ep. 
Fam.  xvi.  11. 

Ego  in  Tuflcolanmn  nihil  boo  tempore.  Devium  eat 
TOif  inrarrmn»  fto.— Ad  Att.  vii.  S. 

*  Antonius  qoidexn  noster  ei  Q.  CaasiiiB,  nalla  vi  ezpnisi, 
ad  Ccaarem  com  Cnrione  profecti  emnt ;  postea  qoam  te- 
natus  consolibas.  prvtoribus,  tribunb  plebie,  et  nobis,  qui 
prooonsolee  ■omus,  negotlum  dedarat,  at  caxmremus,  ne 
quid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet.— Bp.  Fam.  xvt  U. 

t  Teneane  memnria  prvtextatum  te  deooxine  ?— nemo 
unquam  pner  emptua  Ubidinus  caoaa  tam  fuit  in  domini 
potestate,  qoam  ta  in  Corkmia.  Qootiee  te  pater  ejus 
domo  soo  ejecit  ?— eoicne  roe  de  rebus  mihi  notiaafmie 
dloere?  reoordare  tempos  iUod,  com  pater  Curio  mcerens 
Jaoebat  in  lecto ;  filios  ae  ad  pedes  meoeproetemeos,  lacry- 
mans  te  mihi  comroendabai,  orabat,  at  te  contra  patrem 
suum,  si  HjB.  sexagles  peteret  drffnderem :  tantum  enim 
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fonncUtion  of  an  early  averaion  in  Antonj  toCicspro, 
increased  still  by  the  perpetual  coarse  of  Antony's 
life,  which  fortune  happened  to  throw  among 
Cicero's  inveterate  enemies:  for,  by  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother,  be  became  son-in-law  to 
that  Lentulus  who  was  put  to  death  for  conspiring 
with  Catiline,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  aU 
the  cabals  of  a  traitorous  faction,  and  infected  with 
principles  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  Rome.  To 
revenge  the  death  of  this  father,  he  attached  him- 
self to  Clodius,  and  during  his  tribunate  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  all  his  violences ;  yet  was  de- 
tected at  the  same  time  in  some  criminal  intrigue 
in  his  family  injurious  to  the  honour  of  his  patron*. 
From  this  education  in  the  city,  he  vrent  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  all  generals,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  horse  in  Syria,  where  he  signalised  his 
courage  in  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  and 
acquired  the  first  taste  of  martial  glory  in  an  expe- 
dition undertaken  against  the  laws  and  religion  of 
his  country'.  Prom  Egypt,  instead  of  coming 
home,  where  his  debts  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
easy,  he  went  to  Cssar  into  Gaul,  the  sure  refuge 
of  all  the  needy,  the  desperate,  and  the  audacious  : 
and  after  some  stay  in  that  province,  being  fur- 
nished with  money  and  credit  by  Cssar,  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  quiestorship  ^. 
Csesar  recommended  him  in  a  pressing  manner  to 
Cicero,  **  entreating  him  to  accept  Antonyms  sub- 
mission and  pardon  him  for  what  was  past,  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  present  suit :  with  which  Cicero 
readily  complied,  '  and  obliged  Antony  so  highly 
by  it,  that  be  declared  war  presently  against 
Clodius,  '*  whom  he  attacked  with  great  fierceness 
in  the  forum,  and  would  certainly  have  killed  if  he 
had  not  found  means  to  hide  himself  under  some 
stairs.''  Antony  openly  gave  out  **  that  he  owed 
all  this  to  Cicero's  generosity,  to  whom  he  could 
never  make  amends  for  former  injuries,  but  by  the 
destruction  of  his  enemy  Clodius  ■. ' '  Being  chosen 
quRstor  he  went  back  immediately  to  Csesar,  with- 
out expecting  his  lot  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
appoint  him  bis  province :  where,  though  he  had 
all  imaginable  opportunities  of  acquiring  money, 
yet  by  squandering  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  he  came  a 
second  time  empty  and  beggarly  to  Rome,  to  put  in 

■e  pro  te  intercemiase:  ipse  autem  amore  ardens  confirma- 
bat,  quod  desiderlum  tul  discidii  ferre  non  posset— quo  ^^o 
tempore  tanta  mala  florentinstine  famllie  sedavi  vel  potfua 
suBtuli :  patii  permuud,  ut  a»  alienum  flUl  diasolveret,  dec 
— [Phil.  !i.  18. — ]  M.  Antonius,  perdund*  pecunUe  genl- 
tus,  vacuuaque  ouris,  nisi  instantibus.~-SaUast.  Histor. 
Pragm.  1.  iil. 

•  Te  domi  P.  LentuU  educatum [Phfl. «.  7.]     Intl- 

mat  erat  in  trlbunatu  Glodlo—ciJus omnium  Inoendlonun 
fax— oujua  etiam  domi  quiddam  jam  turn  molitus  est,  Ao. 
»Ibld.  19. 

>  Inde  iter  Alexandriam,  contra  senatus  anotoritatem, 
contra  rempublioam  et  rellglones:  led  liabebat  ducon 
Gabinium.  dtc— Ibid. 

7  Prius  in  ultimam  Oalllam  ex  ^gypto  qnam  dnmuro— 
venisU  e  Gallia  ad  questuram  petendam.^Ibid. ;  Plat,  in 
Anton. 

*  Aoceperam  Jam  ante  Ccsaris  literas,  at  mihi  satisfieri 
paterer  a  te— postea  custoditus  sum  a  te,  ta  a  me  observa- 
tos  in  petitioneqa«stur«,  quoqaidem  tempore  P.  Clodium 
~in  foro  es  oonatus  occidere— ita  prvdicabas,  te  non  exis- 
tlmare,  nisi  ilium  interfecines,  unqaam  mihi  pro  tuis  in 
me  injuriis  satis  eaw  facturum.— PhU.  ii.  Sa 

Cam  ae  ille  fugieos  Insoalamm  tcoebras  abdidisset,  &o. 
•-Pvo  Mil.  lA. 


for  the  tribunate ;  in  which  office,  after  the  exampl 
of  his  friend  Curio,  having  sold  himsdf  to  Ceni 
he  was  (as  Cicero  says)  as  much  the  cause  of  tb 
ensuing  w%r  as  Helen  was  of  that  of  Troy*. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  Antony's  flight  ga« 
the  immediate  pretext  to  it,  as  Cicero  hadforetolc 
'*  Cssar,"  says  he,  **  will  betake  himself  to  arm) 
either  from  our  want  of  preparation,  or  if  no  it 
gard  be  had  to  him  at  the  election  of  consuls ;  bt 
especially  if  any  tribune,  obstructing  the  deliben 
tions  of  the  senate,  or  exciting  the  people  to  seditioi 
should  happen  to  be  censured  or  overruled,  or  take 
off,  or  expelled,  or,  pretending  to  be  expelled,  ra 
■way  to  him  ^. "  I  n  the  same  letter  he  gives  a  shor 
but  true  state  of  the  merit  of  his  cause :  •'  What,  u] 
he,  can  be  more  impudent  ?  You  have  held  joi 
government  ten  years,  not  granted  to  you  hy  tl 
senate,  but  extorted  by  violence  and  faction.  The  fu 
term  is  expired,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  yoiir  lioei 
tious  will :  but  allow  it  to  be  a  law ;  it  is  now  d 
creed  that  you  must  have  a  successor.  Yoa  refiu 
and  say,  have  some  regard  to  me :  do  you  fir 
show  your  regard  to  us.  Will  you  pretend  to  kei 
an  army  longer  than  the  people  ordered,  and  coi 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  senate «?"  But  Caaai 
strength  lay  not  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  b 
of  his  troops'*,  a  considerable  part  of  which  1 
was  now  drawing  together  towards  the  confines 
Italy,  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  action  at  any  w«r 
ing.  The  flight  of  tU9  tribunes  gave  him  a  plansib 
handle  to  begin,  and  seemed  to  sanctify  I 
attempt  But  **  his  real  motive,"  says  Plotarc 
**  was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Alexand 
before  him,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind :  t 
unquenchable  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  «i 
ambition  of  being  the  greatest  man  in  the  worl 
which  wi^s  not  possible  till  Pompey  was  fii 
destroyed «."  Laying  hold  therefore  of  the  occasi< 
he  presently  passed  the  Ruoicon,  which  was  t 
boundary  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  Ital 
and,  marching  forward  in  a  hostile  mann 
possessed  himself  without  resistance  of  the  ih 
great  towns  in  his  way^Ariminum,  Pisaorui 
Aucooa,  Arctium,  &c.' 

In  this  confused  and  disordered  state  of  < 
city,  Cicero's  friends  were  soliciting  the  decree 
his  triumph,  to  which  the  whole  senate  ngoH 
their  ready  consent  But  **  the  consul  Lentali 
to  make  the  favour  more  particularly  his  own.  ^ 

■  Deinde  sine  senatus  oonsulto,  idne  aorte,  sioe  leiM 
Ccearem  cucurristi.  Id  raim  unam  in  tenia  eftesta 
«ris  alieni,  neqaitis,  perditia  vitse  ra'iooiboa  perfo^ 
eme  ducebas— advolasti  egens  ad  Tribunatom.  ut  in 
magistratu.  ai  poesea,  viri  toi  aimilia  nmn  ut  Hetena  1 
janis,  do  late  hoic  reipublioa  oauaa  belli,  dee.— PhB 
21.  M. 

b  Aut  addita  oauaa,  al  forte  tribunua  plefais  senst 
impediena,  aut  popalum  incitana.  notatasr  aut  seal 
oonsulto  oircumseriptua,  aut  aablatns  aut  expubtn 
dioensvc  se  expulsum  ad  ae  oonfngerit.— Ad  Att.  rii  9 

c  Ibid. ;  Ep.  Fam.  zvL  U. 

^  Alteriaa  duda  oausa  mdior  ridebator.  alterins  \ 
flrmior.  IIlc  omnia  speciosa,  illic  ralentia.  Pbmpel 
senatua  auctoritas,  Csesarem  militum  armavit  fidud 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  49. 

«  Plut.  in  Anton. 

f  An  Ille  id  fadat,  quod  paullo  ante  decretnm  e^t 
exerdtum  dtraRubiooikem,  qui  flnia  est  Gallic,  ednce 
—Phil.  vi.  a. 

Itaque  cum  Cesar  amentia  qoadam  raperetnr. 
Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Anccmam.  Arretium  oc^ipavji 
urbem  reliquimus.— Ep.  Fam.  xvi  IS. 
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lired  that  it  might  be  deferred  for  a  while  till  the 
public  afikira  were  better  settled,  giving  his  word 
tint  he  would  then  be  the  mover  of  it  himself '." 
BQt  Cssar'a  sadden  march  towards  Rome  put  an 
end  to  all  farther  thoughts  of  it,  and  struck  the 
teoate  with  such  a  panic,  that,  as  if  he  had  been 
already  at  the  gates,  they  resolved  presently  to 
quit  the  dty,  and  retreat  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  Italy.      All   the  principal  senators  had 

I  particular  districts  assigned  to  their  care,  to  be 
provided  with  troops  and  all  materials  of  defence 
against  Cesar.  Cicero  had  Capua,  with  the 
inspection  of  die  sea-coast  from  Formiae;  he 
irould  not  accept  any  greater  charge,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  his  authority  in  the  task  of  mediating 
a  peace  ^  :  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  he  per- 
eoved  his  new  province  wholly  unprovided  against 
an  enemy,  and  that  ii  was  impossible  to  hold 
Capua  without  a  strong  garrison,  he  resigned  his 
employment  and  chose  not  to  act  at  all^ 

Capua  had  always  been  the  common  seminary 
or  place  of  educating  gladiators  for  the  great  men 
of  Rome,  where  Cssar  had  a  fiimous  school  of 
them  at  this  time,  which  he  had  long  maintained 
mder  the  best  masters  for  the  occasions  of  his 
pablic  shows  in  the  city ;  and  as  they  were  very 
aaniennis  and  well  furnished  with  arms,  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  break  out, 
and  make  some  attempt  in  favour  of  their  master, 
vhich  might  have  been  of  dangerous  consequence 
ia  the  present  circumstances  of  the  republic,  so 
that  Pompey  thought  it  necessary  to  take  them 
mt  of  their  school,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two 
to  each  master  of  a  family,  bv  which  he  secured 
them  from  doing  any  mischief". 

JV^faik  the  Pompeian  party  was  under  no  small 
dfjeccioa  oo  account  of  Pompey's  quitting  the 
city,  and  retreating  from  the  approach  of  Caesar, 

T.  Labienns,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  on  the 

t  Xoitis  tAmen  inter  baa  turbaa  aenatna  freqoens  flagi- 
tarit  trivmphnm :  aed  Lentolua  oonanl.  quo  majoa  aDiim 
beBtficimn  faoeret,  aimul  atque  ezpedinet  qiue  ea«iit 
aeccMaaria  de  repobUca  dixit  ae  relaturonL — Ep.  Fam. 
xvi.ll. 

^  Ego  netotio  prvsnm  nan  torbalento;  vnit  cnim  me 
P^Bpetta  eaae,  qu^n  tota  hoc  Campana  ei  maritima  ora 
kabMt  iwivKomr,  ad  qoon  delectua  et  samma  negotU 
a^Bstur.^ Ad  Att.  vU.  II. 

E^  adhac  arm  maritime  pfaieuui  a  Fonnfia.  ?fiinimi 
mollis  atgDtiuin  aoacipera  volui,  quo  plua  apod  iUmn  mem 
Baw*  cotwrtationeeqne  ad  paoem  Talerent^ — Ep,  Fam. 
xvLia. 

'  Nam  ctrtB  neque  torn  peooaW,  com  inparatam  Jam 
C^poaa.  DOB  solum  IgnaTic  d^ectua,  aed  etiam  perftdi« 
Mi|ifiiiiiiuii  fosietia,  aocipere  noluL — Ad  Att.  viii,  12. 

Qasd  tibi  oateiulcram,  com  a  roe  Capnam  r^icicbam : 
1«^  fed  noo  vitandi  oocrla  causa,  aed  quod  videbam 
teeoi  {Qam  mbou  aiae  exercita  noo  poaae. — Ep.  CIc.  ad 
I'^'Bp.;  Ad  Att.  yriiL  U. 

A*  CSeera,  wbcn  prooonaul  of  COida,  oflea  nMBtSona 
tte  ^i»ooM»  that  were  annexed  to  his  gotcrnmeot,  [Ep. 
fW.  xiu.  C7.3  ao  in  thia  command  t4  Gapoa  be  calla  bim- 
■if  taa  epigcopms  ij/t  the  Campanian  coast :  wbicb  ibowa, 
*^  tboe  aaawa.  wiiicfa  were  appiopriatod  afterwards  in 
At  Cfariitiaa  ehaich  to  ebaractera  and  powers  eodeaiaa- 
t*ni,«Bnied  wttb  tbom.  in  their  original  nae,  the  nocioa  of 
any  sotbeHU  «»<>  JmiMiicCSoo. 

^CiUdiaaoraaC«Baria,  qui  Capiw  auut  lant  eoonnode 
*^Hiia  ^aariboU,  Mnos  afagulia  patribos  Camilianun. 
faenrnt  cmptkmem  facturi  faiae 
nwaltnm  in  eo  ifiipnhHrar 


other  side,  deserted  Caesar  and  came  over  to  them, 
which  added  some  new  life  to  their  cause,  and 
rai^ted  an  expectation  that  many  more  would  follow 
his  example.  Labienus  had  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  where,  next  to  Caesar 
himself,  he  had  borne  the  principal  part,  and  by 
Cesar's  favour  had  raised  an  immense  fortune ;  so 
that  he  was  much  caressed,  and  carried  about 
everywhere  by  Pompey,  who  promised  himself 
great  service  from  his  fame  and  experience,  and 
especially  from  his  credit  in  Cesar's  army,  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  his  councils :  but  his  account 
of  things,  like  that  of  all  deserters,  was  accommo- 
dated rather  to  please  than  to  serve  his  new 
friends;  representing  the  weakness  of  Caesar's 
troops,  their  aversion  to  his  present  designs,  the 
disaffection  of  the  two  Gauls,  and  disposition  to 
revolt,  the  contrary  of  all  which  was  found  to  be 
true  in  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  came  to  them 
single,  without  bringing  with  him  any  of  those 
troops  with  which  he  had  acquired  his  reputation, 
so  his  desertion  had  no  other  effect  than  to  ruin 
his  own  fortunes,  without  doing  any  service  to 
Pompey*.  ^ 

fiut  what  gave  a  much  better'  prospect  to  all 
honest  men  was  the  proposal  of  an  accommodation 
which  came  about  this  time  from  Caesar,  who, 
while  he  was  pushing  on  the  war  with  incredible 
vigour,  talked  of  nothing  but  peace,  and  endea- 
voured particularly  to  persuade  Cicero  "  that  he 
had  no  other  yiew  than  to  secure  himself  from  the 
insults  of  his  enemies,  and  yield  the  first  rank  in 
the  state  to  Pompey"."  The  conditions  were, 
"  that  Pompey  should  go  to  his  government  of 
Spain,  that  his  new  levies  should  be  dismissed, 
and  his  garrisons  withdravm,  and  that  Caesar 
should  deliver  up  his  provinces,  the  farther  Gaul 
to  Domitius,  the  hither  to  Considius,  and  sue  for 
the  consulship  in  person,  without  requiring  the 
privilege  of  absence. "  These  terms  were  readily 
embraced  in  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  at  Capua, 
and  young  L.  Caesar,  who  brought  them,  was  sent 
back  vrith  letters  from  Pompey,  and  the  addition 
only  of  one  preliminary  article—**  that  Caesar,  in 
the  mean  while,  should  recall  his  troops  from  the 
towns  which  he  had  seized  beyond  his  ovm  juris- 
diction, so  that  the  senate  might  return  to  Rome, 
and  settle  the  whole  affair  with  honour  and  free- 
dom *."     Cicero  was   present  at  this  council,  of 

1  Maxinuun  aut«m  plagam  aoo^t,  qood  is,  qui  sum- 
mam  aoctoritatem  in  ilUns  ezercitn  habebat,  T.  LaMsnoa 
aocins  scderis  ease  noluit:  reliquit  ilium,  et  iMbiscom  est: 
multiquie  idem  factnri  dieontor.^Ep.  Fam.  xtL  12. 

Aliquantom  animi  videtur  atfulltae  nobia  I  abiwina.— 
Ad  Att.  Tii.  13. 

Labicnum  aecom  habei  (Pompdos)  non  dnbitaatcm  da 
imbedlUtate  Cseaaris  oopiaram :  cujus  adrcnta  Oueoa 
noster  mnlto  animi  pins  babe! Ibid.  viL  16. 

39am  in  laUeoo  panmi  cat  dignitatis^-lbld.  vfiL  2. 

fartis  in  amis 

Cifirrii  Labiennsciat:  nmc  tnn^fa  rili* 

Ln^ur.  ▼.34ft. 

■  Balboa  major  ad  me  acribit,  nihil  malle  Cffaaicm, 
qoam,  principe  Pampeio,  aiae  mcta  rtrcKCL  Ta,  puts, 
bcc  credia^Ad  Att.  viii.  9. 

■  Fcrmttar  omniiM  coodiliooea  ab  ilto.  ■!  I^miprim  cat 
in  Hispaniam :  dileetm,  qui  aooit  bebiti.et  prwsidis  mcMn 
dimittantar:  se  olteriarecB  GaUiain  iKvitn,  cstenereaa 
Couidio  Noniano— 4radiniraa.  Ad  *— -— mri  prnt^mem 

«iL      aai  haberi^-Ep.  Fam.  xii.  12 ;  Ad  Att.  vm  U. 
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which  he  gave  an  account  to  Atticos :  '*  I  came  to 
Capua,  (sayi  he, )  yesterday,  the  twentj-sixth  of 
January,  where  I  met  the  confulsand  many  of  our 
order :  they  all  wished  that  Ceesar  would  stand  to 
his  conditions,  and  withdraw  his  troops.  Favonius 
alone  was  against  all  conditions  imposed  by  Caesar, 
but  was  litde  regarded  by  the  council :  for  Cato 
himself  would  now  rather  live  a  slave  than  fight ; 
and  declares,  that  if  Caesar  recall  his  garrisons 
he  will  attend  the  senate  when  the  conditions  come 
to  be  settled,  and  not  go  to  Sicily,  where  his  service 
is  more  necessary,  wUch  I  am  afraid  will  be  of  ill 
consequence.  Tliere  is  a  strange  variety  in  our 
sentiments ;  th»  greatest  part  are  of  opinion,  that 
Caesar  will  not  stand  to  his  terms,  and  that  these 
offers  are  made  only  to  hinder  our  preparations : 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  will  withdraw  his 
troops  ;  for  he  gets  the  better  of  us  by  being  made 
consul,  and  with  less  iniquity  than  in  the  way 
which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and  we  cannot  possibly 
come  off  without  some  loss;  for  we  are  scan- 
dalously unprovided  both  with  soldiers  and  with 
money,  since  all  that  which  was  either  private  in 
the  city  or  public  in  the  treasury  is  left  a  prey  to 
him«." 

During  the  suspense  of  this  treaty  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  CsBsar's  answer,  Cicero  began  to  con- 
ceive some  hopes  that  both  sides  were  relenting, 
and  disposed  to  make  up  the  quarrel — Ceesar, 
from  a  reflection  on  his  rashness,  and  the  senate 
on  their  want  of  preparation :  but  he  still  saspected 
Caesar;  and  the  sending  a  message  so  important 
by  a  person  so  insignificant  as  young  Lucius  Caesar, 
looked,  he  says,  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  way  of 
contempt,  or  with  a  view  to  disclaim  it,  especially 
when,  after  offering  conditions,  which  were  likely 
to  be  accepted,  he  would  not  sit  still  to  wait  an 
answer,  but  continued  his  march  with  the  same 
diligence,  and  in  the  same  hostile  manner  as  be- 
foreP.  His  suspicions  proved  true  ;  for,  by  letters, 
which  came  soon  alter  from  Fumius  and  Curio, 
he  perceived  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  the 
embassy*!. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  Caesar  had  no  real 
thoughts  of  peace,  by  his  paying  no  regard  to 
Pompey's  answer,  and  the  trifling  reasons  which 
he  gave  for  slighting  it'.  But  he  had  a  double 
view  in  offering  those  conditions ;  for,  by  Pom- 
pey's  r^ecting  them,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
from  his  known  aversion  to  any  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  the  war ;  or  by  his 
embracing  them,  to  slacken  his  preparations,  and 
retard  his  design  of  leaving  Italy,  whilst  he  himself 
in  the  mean  time,  by  following  him  with  a  celerity 

ex  iU  looif,  qtue  oocupavf t,  ut  sine  metu  de  iis  Ipsii  con- 
dltionibuB  Romv  senatus  haberi  pooait.— Ad  Att.  vU.  14. 

o  Ad  Att.  Tii.  15. 

P  Spero  in  pnnentia  pocem  not  habere.  Nam  et  nium 
Airoris,  et  hunc  nostrum  oopiarum  suppcenitet. — Ibid. 

Tamen  rereor  nt  his  Ipais  (C«dir)  contentos  dt.  Nam 
cum  ista  mandata  dediaset  L.  Ceaari,  debuit  e«e  pauUo 
^loletior.  dum  responsa  referrentur. — Ibid.  Tii.  17. 

Ccaarem  quidem,  L.  Caaare  cum  mandatia  de  pace 
miaao,  tamen  aiunt  aoerrime  ItKsa  occupare. — Ibid.  18. 

L.  Ccaarem  vidi— at  id  ipeum  mihi  Ule  videator  inj- 
deodl  canaa  fedaae,  qui  tantia  de  rebua  hulo  mandata 
dederit*  niai  forte  non  dedit,  et  hio  aennone  aUquo  arrepto 
pro  mandatia  abusua  est— Ibid.  13. 

4  Aooepi  literaa  tuaa,  Philotimi,  Fumil,  Curionia  ad 
Fumium,  qulbua  irridet  L.  Ccaaiis  legationem.— Ibid.  19. 
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that  amased  everybody*,  might  chance  to  con 
up  with  him  before  he  could  embark,  and  f^fe 
decisive  blow  to  the  war,  from  which  he  hi 
nothing  to  apprehend  but  its  being  drawn  ibi 
length.  *'  I  now  plainly  see,'*  says  Cicero,  ''thooj 
later  indeed  than  I  could  have  wished,  on  accom 
of  the  assurances  given  me  by  Balbas,  that  be  ain 
at  nothing  else,  nor  has  ever  aimed  at  anytbii 
from  the  beginning,  but  Pompey's  life*." 

If  we  consider  this  fiunoua  passage  of  t] 
Rubicon,  abstractedly  from  the  event,  it  teems  i 
have  been  so  haxardous  and  desperate  that  Pompi 
might  reasonably  contemn  the  thought  of  it,  as 
an  attempt  too  rash  for  any  prudent  man  to  venta 
upon.  If  Caesar's  view,  indeed,  had  been  to  pc 
sess  himself  only  of  Italy,  diere  could  have  b« 
no  difficulty  in  it.  His  army  was  undoubted 
the  best  which  was  thea  in  the  world ;  flash 
with  victory,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  pem 
of  their  general,  and  an  overmatch  for  any  wbi 
could  be  brought  against  it  into  the  field.  B 
this  single  army  was  all  that  he  had  to  trast  ti 
he  had  no  resource :  the  loss  of  one  battle  « 
certain  ruin  to  him,  and  yet  he  must  necessar 
run  the  risk  of  many  before  he  could  gain  his  a 
for  the  whole  empire  was  armed  against  him ;  et< 
province  offered  a  fresh  enemy,  and  a  fresh  fi( 
of  action,  where  he  was  like  to  be  ezpoaed  to  t 
same  danger  as  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Bat  abc 
all,  his  enemies  were  masters  of  the  sea,  so  tl 
he  could  not  transport  his  forces  abroad,  without  ( 
hazard  of  their  being  destroyed  by  a  superior  fle 
or  of  being  starved  at  land  by  the  difficulty 
conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to  them.  Po 
pey  relied  chiefly  on  this  single  circumstance,  a 
was  persuaded,  that  it  must  necessarily  detenu 
the  war  in  his  favour" :  so  that  it  seems  sorprisi 
how  such  a  superiority  of  advantage,  in  the  bai 
of  so  great  a  commander,  could  possibly  fail 
success ;  and  we  must  admire  rather  the  forti 
than  the  conduct  of  Ceesar,  for  carrying  him  i 
through  all  these  difficulties  to  the  possession 
the  empire. 

Cicero  seldom  speaks  of  his  attempt,  bat  i 
kind  of  madness*,  and  seemed  to  retain  so 
hopes  to  the  last  that  he  would  not  persist  in 
The  same  imagination  made  Pompey  and 
senate  so  resolute  to  de^,  when  they  were  in 
condition  to  oppose  him.  CsDsar  on  the  o^ 
hand  might  probably  imagine,  that  their  stiSn 
proceeded  from  a  vain  conceit  of  their  stren^ 
which  would  induce  them  to  venture  a  battle  « 
him  in  Italy,  in  which  case  he  was  sure  enoogli 
beat  them  :  so  that  both  sides  were  drawn  farti 

•  O  celeritatem  IncredibUem !— Ad  Att.  Tii.  22. 
Cicero  oalla  btm  a  monster  of  vigilance  and  oderii 

[Ibid.  viii.  9.}-for  from  hia  paaaage  of  the  Rubicon,  tboi 
he  waa  forced  to  take  in  all  the  great  towna  on  hiB  n 
and  apent  aeven  daya  before  Goifinium,  yet  in  lew  tl 
two  montha  he  marched  through  the  whole  lengd>  of  Iti 
and  came  before  the  gatea  of  Brundiaium  before  Pom 
could  embark  on  the  iHh  of  March.— Ad  Att.  ix. 

*■  Intelligo  aeriua  equidem  quam  Tellem,  propter  epi 
laa  aermoneaque  Balbi,  aed  video  plane  nihil  aliud 
nihil  actum  ab  initio,  quam  ut  huno  oocidaetr-Ad  j 
ix.6. 

•  Exiatimat.  (Pompeiua)  qui  mare  tenettt,  onm  nec^ 
rerum  potiri— itaqne  navaUa  I4>paratn8  ei  aemperantiqi 
aima  oura  f uit.— Ibid.  x.  8. 

'  Cum  Cwaar  aoMntia  qnadam  nqwretur.— Bp.  Ft 
xvi.  W. 
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perhaps  than  tbej  intended,  by  mistaking  each 

other's  views.     Csesar,  I  say,  might  well  appre- 

hend  that  tbey  designed  to  try  their  strength  with 

I  kin  ta  Italy ;  for  that  was  the  constant  persuasion 

'  of  the  whole  party,  who  thought  it  the  best  scheme 

which  conld    be    pursued.      Pompey  humoured 

then  in  it,  and  always  talked  big  to  keep  up  dieir 

^ritt;  and  though  he  saw  from  the  first  the 

necessity  of  quitting  Italy,  yet  he  kept  the  secret 

to  himself,  and  wrote  word  at  the  same  time  to 

Cicero  that  be  should  have  a  firm  army  in  a  few 

days,  with  which  he  would  march  against  Csesar 

ioto  Pioennm,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity 

of  returning  to  the  dty'.     The  plan  of  thie  war,  as 

'  it  was  commonly  understood,  was  to  possess  them- 

t  sches  of  the  principal  posts  of  Italy,  and  act 

dyefly  on  the  defensive,  in  order  to  distress  Caesar 

'i   bf  tbdr  different  armies,  cut  off  bis  opportunities 

Sof  forage,  hinder  his  access  to  Rome,  and  hold 
Um  continnally  employed  till  the  veteran  army  from 
Spain,  under  Pompey's  lieutenants,  Afranius, 
Petrehu,  and  Varro,  could  come  up  to  finish  his 
overdurow  ■.  This  was  the  notion  which  the  senate 
cateftaiaed  of  the  war ;  tbey  never  conceived  it 
posoble  that  Pompey  should  submit  to  the  dis- 
p»et  of  flying  before  Caesar,  and  giving  up  Italy 
a  ptey  to  hu  enemy.  In  this  confi<^ce  Domitins, 
1^  a  very  conaaderable  force,  and  some  of  the 
fnaapal  senators,  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
a  ftrang  town  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Apennine,  on  the 
Adriatie  side,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand 
i^^aiast  Cesar,  and  stop  the  progress  of  his  march; 
but  he  lost  all  his  troops  in  Uie  attempt,  to  the 
aiaiber  ol  three  legions,  for  want  of  knowing 
ftimpry's  secret.  Pompey  indeed,  when  he  saw 
what  Doaitins  intended,  pressed  him  earnestly, 
hy  seferal  letters,  to  come  avray  and  join  with  him, 
tdfiiyhim,  '*  That  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
tfptmtkm  to  Caesar  till  their  whole  forces  were 
nited ;  and  that  as  to  himself,  be  had  with  him 
ttiij  the  two  legions  which  were  recalled  from 
C«w,  and  were  not  to  be  trusted  against  him ; 
Mdif  Domitina  diould  entangle  himself  in  Cor- 
fiaiBB,  so  as  to  be  prednded  by  Caesar  from  a 
fttrcat,  that  he  conld  not  come  to  his  relief  with  so 
weak  an  army,  and  bade  him  therefore  not  to  be 
^rpriatd  to  bear  of  his  retiring  if  Caesar  should 
Co  naarch  towards  him*.  Yet,  Domitius, 
with  the  opinion,  that  Italy  was  to 


» ■OS  A«|p«^^w*ifro«s,ezpertes  Kd  tanti  et  tam 
IAtt.Tiit& 
•  dMrosaefl] 
,  ipemqve  affcrt,  d  in  Pkemmi  agrum 
-IWd.  TiL  W. 
,  ant  tffitnda  fit  nrfaa,  ant  ea 
■■^  Be  eomaamta  ei  rcUqafa  oopiis  iatarcladcndaa.— 

_^  aaam  iOe  ante  eanditianiboa  ftare  nolaertt,  beOam 

at  eum  intcrdadamna*  ne  ad 

fieripoMe:  di- 

habebmuM— ex  Hiapaniaque  aez  legl- 

awxflift,  Afrasio  et  PfeCreio  ducfbos.  habei 

^^datar,  M  i— in,  paaw  opprimi,  modo  at  urtw 

raB.xvll2. 

oopiia  adven- 


;  AdAtLvfiLtt. 


be  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  that  Pompey  would 
never  suffer  so  good  a  body  of  troopa,  and  so  many 
of  his  best  frioids  to  be  lost,  would  not  quit  the 
advantangeons  post  of  Corfinium,  but  deluded 
still  on  being  relieved ;  and  when  he  was  actually 
besieged,  sent  Pompey  word,  how  easily  Caesar 
might  be  intercepted  between  their  two  armies^. 

Cicero  was  as  much  disappointed  as  any  of  the 
rest ;  he  had  never  dreamt  of  their  being  obliged 
to  quit  Italy  till,  by  Pompey's  motions,  he  per- 
ceived at  last  his  intentions,  of  which  he  spodcs 
with  great  severity  in  several  of  his  letters,  and 
begs  Atticus's  advice  upon  that  new  face  of  their 
affairs ;  and  to  enable  Atticus  to  give  it  the  more 
clearly,  he  explains  to  him  in  short  what  occurred 
to  his  own  mind  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
'*  The  great  obligations,"  says  be,  "  which  I  am 
under  to  Pompey,  and  my  particular  friendship 
with  him,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  republic 
itself,  seem  to  persuade  me,  that  I  ought  to  join 
my  counsels  and  fortune^  with  his.  £^des,  if  I 
stay  behind,  and  desert  that  band  of  the  best  and 
most  eminent  citixens,  I  must  fall  under  the  power 
of  a  single  person,  who  gives  me  many  proofs 
indeed  of  being  my  friend,  and  whom,  as  you  know, 
I  had  long  ago  taken  care  to  make  such  from  a 
suspicion  of  this  very  storm  which  now  hangs 
over  us ;  yet  it  should  be  well  considered,  both 
how  far  I  may  venture  to  trust  him,  and  supposing 
it  dear  that  1  may  trust  him,  whether  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  diaracter  of  a  firm  and  honest 
citixen  to  continue  in  that  city,  in  which  he  baa 
borne  the  greatest  honours  and  performed  the 
greatest  acts,  and  where  he  is  now  invested  with 
the  most  honourable  priesthood,  when  it  is  to  be 
attended  with  some  danger,  and  perhaps  with 
some  disgrace,  if  Pompey  should  ever  restore  the 
republic.  These  are  the  difficulties  on  the  one 
side — let  us  see  what  there  are  on  the  other : 
nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  by  our  Pompey, 
either  with  prudence  or  courage ;  1  may  add  also 
nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to  my  advice  and 
authority.  I  will  omit  those  old  stories ;  how  he 
first  nursed,  iraised,  and  armed  this  man  against 
the  republic ;  how  he  supported  him  in  carrying 
his  laws  by  violence,  and  without  regard  to  the 
auspices  ;  bow  he  added  the  farther  Gaul  to  his 
government,  made  himself  his  son-in-law,  assisted 
as  augur  in  the  adoption  of  Clodius,  was  more 
zealoua  to  restore  me  than  to  prevent  my  being 
expelled ;  enlarged  the  term  of  Caesar's  command, 
served  him  in  all  his  affairs  in  his  absence — ^nay, 
in  his  third  consulship,  after  he  began  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  the  republic,  how  be  insisted  that 
the  ten  tribunes  should  jointly  propose  a  law  to 
dispense  with  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  consul- 
ship, which  he  confirmed  afterwards  by  a  law  of 
his  own,  and  opposed  the  consul  Marcellus  when 
he  moved  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  on  the 
first  of  March  :  but  to  omit,  I  say,  all  this,  what 
can  be  more  dishonourable,  or  show  a  greater  want 
of  conduct  than  this  retreat,  or  rather  shameful 
flight  from  the  city  ?  What  conditions  were  not 
preferable  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  our 
country  ?  the  conditions,  I  confess,  were  bad ;  yet 

b  DomiUus  ad  Pompeiiini— mittit,  qui  petant  atqne 
orent,  ut  sibi  sabveolat:  Ccearem  duobua  exercitibaa, 
et  looomm  angusttis  Intereludi  poaae,  frumentoqoe  pniiii- 
beri.dca 
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what  ctn  be  worse  than  thii  ?  But  Pompey,  jou 
will  say,  will  recoTer  the  republic :  when,  or  what 

{>reparatioa  ii  there  for  it  ?  Is  not  all  Picenum 
ost  ?  Is  not  the  way  left  open  to  the  city  ?  Is  not 
all  our  treasure,  both  public  and  private,  given  up 
to  the  enemy  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  party,  no 
forces,  no  place  of  rendesvous,  for  the  friends  of 
the  republic  to  resort  to.  Apulia  is  chosen  for  our 
retreat,  the  weakest  and  remotest  part  of  Italy, 
which  implies  nothing  but  despair,  and  a  design  of 
flying  by  the  opportunity  of  the  sea,"  &c.«  In 
another  letter,  '*  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting,*' 
says  he,  "to  complete  our  friend's  disgrace ;  his 
failing  to  succour  Domitius :  nobody  doubts  but 
that  he  will  come  to  his  relief ;  yet  I  am  not  of  that 
mind.  Will  he  then  desert  such  a  citizen,  and  the 
rest,  whom  you  know  to  be  with  him  ?  especially 
when  he  has  thirty  cohorts  in  the  town  :  yes, 
unless  all  things  deceive  me,  he  will  desert  him  : 
he  is  strangely  frightened ;  means  nothing  but  to 
fly ;  yet  you,  for  I  perceive  what  your  opinion  is, 
think  that  I  ought  to  follow  this  man.     For  my 

fart  I  easily  know  whom  I  ought  to  fly,  not  whom 
ought  to  follow.  As  to  that  saying  of  mine 
which  you  extol,  and  think  worthy  to  be  cele- 
brated, that  I  had  rather  be  conquered  with  Pom- 
pey, than  conquer  with  Caesar,  'tis  true,  I  still 
say  so  ;  but,  with  such  a  Pompey  as  he  then  was, 
or  as  I  took  him  to  be  :  but  as  for  this  man,  who 
runs  away  before  he  knows  from  whom,  or  whither ; 
who  has  betrayed  us  and  ours,  given  up  his  country 
and  is  now  leaving  Italy ;  if  I  had  rather  be  con- 
quered with  him,  the  thing  is  over,  I  am  con- 
quered," &c.^ 

There  was  a  notion  in  the  meanwhile,  that  uni- 
rersally  prevailed  through  Italy,  of  Csesar's  cruel 
and  revengeful  temper,  from  which  horrible  effects 
were  apprehended :  Cicero  himself  was  strongly 
possessed  with  it,  as  appears  from  many  of  his 
letters,  where  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
he  would  be  a  second  Pbalaris,  not  a  Pisistratus  ; 
a  bloody,  not  a  gentle  tyrant.  This  he  inferred 
from  the  violence  of  his  past  life ;  the  nature  of 
his  present  enterprise;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
character  of  his  ^ends  and  followers ;  who  were, 
generally  speaking,  a  needy,  profligate,  audacious 
crew ;  prepared  for  every  thing  that  was  desperate  *. 
It  was  affirmed  likewise  with  great  confidence, 
that  he  had  openly  declared,  tliat  he  was  now 
coming  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Cn.  Carbo,  M. 
Brutus,  and  all  the  other  Marian  chiefs,  whom 
Pompey,  when  acting  under  Sylla,  had  cruelly  put 
to  death  for  their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause'. 
But  there  was  no  real  ground  for  any  of  these 
suspicions :  for  Ceesar,  who  thought  Tjrranny  (as 
Cicero  says)  the  greatest  of  goddesses,  and  whose 
sole  view  it  had  been  through  life  to  bring  his 
affairs  to  this  crisis,  and  to  make  a  bold  push  for 


e  Ad  Att  Till,  a  ««  Ibid.  vlli.  7. 

*  Istum  GuJuB  <l>a\api9^fi6if  times,  omnia  teterrime  fac- 
turum  puto.— Ad  Att.  vii.  12. 

Inoertum  est  Phalarlmne  anPiaistratum  sit  Imitaturus. 
—Ibid.  20. 

Nam  eedem  video  d  vicerit— et  regnum  non  Aodo 
Romano  homini  aed  ne  Perue  quidom  tolerabUe.— Ibid. 
X.  8. 

Qui  hie  potest  se  gerere  non  perdite  ?  vita,  mores  ante 
facta,  ratio  susoepti  negoUi.  aocU  —Ibid.  ix.  9 ;  it.  ix.  19. 

'  Atqoe  eum  loqui  quldam  aMtvrtic&s  narrabant ;  Cn. 
Carbonis,  BL  Bruti  se  pcmas  persequi.  &o.— Ad  Att.  U.  14. 


empire,  had,  from  the  observation  of  past  time 
and  the  fate  of  former  tyrants,  laid  it  down  for 
maxim,  that  clemency  in  victory  was  the  best  meat 
of  securing  the  stability  of  it'.  Upon  tbe  su 
render  therefore  of  Corfinium ,  where  he  bad  the  fii 
opportunity  of  giving  a  public  specimen  of  himse 
he  showed  m  noble  example  of  moderation,  by  tl 
generous  dismission  of  Domitius  and  all  tbe  otb 
senators  who  Cell  into  his  hands;  among  whom  « 
Lentulus  Spinther,  Cicero's  particular  friend 
This  made  a  great  turn  in  his  favour,  by  easi 
people  of  the  terrors  which  they  had  before  co 
ceived  of  him,  and  seemed  to  confirm  wbat 
affected  everywhere  to  give  out,  that  he  80q| 
nothing  by  the  war  but  the  security  of  bis  pen 
and  dignity.  Pompey  on  the  otiier  hand  appear 
every  day  more  and  more  despicable,  by  flyi 
before  an  enemy,  whom  his  pride  and  perrerBrnt 
was  said  to  have  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taki 
arms. — **  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  says  Cicci 
"  what  can  be  more  vrretched,  than  for  tbe  one 
be  gathering  applause  from  the  worst  of  cans 
the  other  giving  offence  in  the  best  ?  the  one  to 
reckoned  the  preserver  of  his  enemies,  tbe  ot] 
the  deserter  of  his  friends  ?  and  in  tratk,  tbon 
I  have  all  the  affection  which  1  ought  to  bare 
our  friend  Cnnus,  yet  I  cannot  excuse  his  i 
coming  to  the  relief  of  such  men :  for  if  be  i 
afraid  to  do  it,  what  can  be  more  paltry  ?  or  if, 
some  think,  he  thought  to  make  his  cause  tbe  m 
popular  by  their  destruction,  what  can  be  mi 
unjust?"  &c.* — From  this  first  experiment 
Caesar's  clemency,  Cicero  took  occasion  to  » 
him  a  letter  of  compliment,  and  to  thank  him  p 
ticularly  for  his  generous  treatment  of  Lentol 
who,  when  consul,  had  been  tbe  chief  author  of 
restoration  ;  to  which  Csesar  returned  the  foUotr 
answer. 

CdBtar  Emperor  to  Cieero  Emperor. 
**  You  judge  rightly  of  me,  for  I  am  thoron^ 
known  to  you,  that  nothing  is  farther  remo 
from  me  than  cruelty  ;  and  as  I  have  a  great  pi 
sure  from  the  thing  itself,  so  I  rejoice  and  triun 
to  find  my  act  approved  by  you  :  nor  docs  it  at 
move  me,  that  those  who  were  dismissed  by  i 
are  said  to  be  gone  away  to  renew  the  war  agai 
me :  for  I  desire  nothing  more,  than  that  1  t 
always  act  like  myself;  they  like  themselves, 
wish  that  you  would  meet  me  at  the  city,  tht 
may  use  your  counsel  and  assistance  as  I  fa 
hitherto  done  in  all  things.    Nothing,  I  assure } 

»  Tiiv  Of&r  firylarfip  Aoi*  fx**''  rvpcan^Ba.- 
Att  Tii.  11. 

Tentemos  hoc  modo.  d  possumns,  omnium  volunt 
recuperare,  et  diutuma  victoria  uti :  qnooiam  rel 
credulitate  odium  effugere  non  potuemot,  neque  r\ 
riam  diutius  tenere,  pneter  unwn  L.  Syllam,  quem 
taturus  non  sum.  live  nova  sit  ratio  rincoidit 
misericordia  et  liberalitate  nos  muniamus.— Ep.  C« 
ad  Opp.  Att.  ix.  7. 

•»  C»s.  De  Bello  ttv.  1.  i. ;  Plutarch.  In  C«. 

•  Bed  obsooro  te,  quid  hoc  miserius,  qnam  aJte 
plausns  in  foedittima  causa  qucrere ;  altenun  offensi 
in  optima?  alterum  existimari  conservatorero  inimicoi 
alterum  desertorem  amicorum  ?  et  mehercuk  qa« 
amemuB  Cnaeum  nostrum,  ut  etfacimus  et  debemu*.  ta 
hoc,  quod  talibus  viris  non  subvenit,  laudare  non  poM 
Nam  sive  timuit  quid  ignavius?  dvo,  ut  qnldam  pu( 
roellqrem  suam  cauaam  illorum  cede  fore  putarit, 
inJu:tUus?— Ad  Att.  viiL  9. 
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is  dearer  to  me  than  Dolabella  1 1  will  owe  this 
fiitoor  therefore  to  him  :  nor  is  it  possible  for  him 
indeed  to  behave  otherwise,  such  is  his  humanity, 
hii  good  sense,  and  his  affection  to  me.  Adien*'/' 
When  Pompey,  after  the  unhappy  affair  of  Cor- 
finiam,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  to  Brundi- 
nun,  and  to  declare,  what  he  had  never  before 
directly  owned,  his  design  of  quitting  Italy  and 
cirrying  the  war  abroad* ;  he  was  very  desirous  to 
draw  Cicero  along  with  him,  and  wrote  two  letters 
to  him  at  Formisy  to  press  him  to  come  away  di- 
reetly ;  but  Cicero,  already  much  out  of  humour 
with  him,  was  disgusted  still  the  more  by  his  short 
I  and  negligent  manner  of  writing,  upon  an  occasion 
so  important":  the  second  of  Pompey's  letters, 
with  Cicero's  answer,  will  explain  the  present  state 
of  their  afbirs,  and  Cicero's  sentiments  upon 
them. 

Cn.  Pcmpeiui  Magnus  Proeonnd  to  M.  Cieero 
Emperor. 
"  If  you  are  in  good  health,  I  rejoice :  I  read 
your  ktter  vrith  pleasure:  for  I  perceived  in  it 
your  ancient  virtue  by  your  concern  for  the  common 
wfiety.  The  consuls  are  come  to  the  army  which 
I  had  in  Apulia :  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  by  your 
angular  and  perpetual  affection  to  the  republic,  to 
eome  also  to  us,  that  by  our  joint  advice  we  may 
give  hdp  and  relief  to  the  afflicted  state.  I  would 
have  yon  make  the  Appian  way  your  road,  and 
come  in  all  haste  to  Brundisium.  Take  care  of 
yov  health." 

Jf.  Cieero  Emperor  to  Cn,  Moffnus  Proeontfti. 
**  When  I  sent  that  letter,  which  was  delivered  to 
you  atCannsium,  1  had  no  suspicion  of  yonrcrossing 
the  tea  ibr  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  was  in 
great  hopes  that  we  should  be  able,  eitiier  to  bring 
aboot  an  accommodation,  which  to  me  seemed  the 
most  useful, or  to  defend  the  republic  wiUi  the  great- 
est cBgnity  in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  before  my 
letter  reached  yon,  being  informed  of  your  reso- 
lution by  the  instructions  which  you  sent  to  the 
eouuls,  I  did  not  wait  till  I  could  have  a  letter 
frtHB  you,  but  set  out  immediately  towards  you 
wfth  my  brother  and  our  children  for  Apulia. 
^HTben  we  were  come  to  Theanum,  your  friend  C. 
JCssous  and  many  others  told  us,  that  Caesar  was 
flo  the  road  to  Capua,  and  would  lodge  that  very 
night  at  jfisemia :  I  was  much  disturbed  at  it, 
bnwae  if  it  was  true,  I  not  only  took  my  journey 
to  be  precluded,  but  myself  also  to  be  certainly  a 
fmaer.  I  went  on  therefore  to  Cales  with  intent 
to  txxj  there  till  I  could  learn  from  iEsemia  the 
cotonty  of  my  intelligence :  at  Cales  there  was 
kn«gfat  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  you 
'wnte  to  die  consul  Lentulns,  with  which  you  sent 
"^  '  copy  also  of  one  that  you  had  received  from 
,  dated  the  eighteenth  of  February,  and 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
^^^^  that  all  the  ^t>ops  should  be  drawn  toge- 
™»  ai  soon  m  possible  to  one  place  ;  yet  so  as  to 
itweaeoiScient  garrison  in  Capua.    Upon  reading 

*  A4  iltt.  fca,  1«. 

*  Qai  miMD  Corflnlo  denique  me  oertiorem  oonsQil  sui 

**fisolanim  FompeU  duamm,  quaa  ad  roe  misit,  negll- 
in  acribeodo  diUgentiam  volui  tibi 
1  ezcmpla  ad  te  misi^lbid.  viii.  11. 


these  letters  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  aU  the 
rest,  that  you  were  resolved  to  march  to  Corfinium 
with  all  your  forces,  whither,  when  Caesar  lay 
before  the  town,  I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to 
come.  While  this  affair  was  in  the  utmost  expec- 
tation, we  were  informed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  of  what  had  happened  at  Corfinium,  and 
that  you  were  actuallv  marching  towards  Brundi 
slum  :  and  when  I  and  my  brother  resolved  without 
hesitation  to  follow  you  thither,  we  were  advertised 
by  many  who  came  from  Samnium  and  Apulia,  to 
take  care  that  we  did  not  fall  into  Ccesai^s  hands, 
for  that  he  was  upon  his  march  to  the  same  places 
where  our  road  lay,  and  would  reach  them  sooner 
than  we  could  possibly  do.  This  beins  the  case, 
it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  me  or  my  brother,  or 
any  of  our  friends,  to  run  the  risk  of  hurting,  not 
only  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our  raalmess : 
especially  when  we  could  not  doubt,  but  that  if  the 
journey  had  been  safe  to  us,  we  should  not  then  be 
able  to  overtake  you.  In  the  mean  while  I  received 
your  letter  dated  from  Canusium  the  twenty-first 
of  February,  in  which  you  exhort  me  to  come  in  all 
haste  to  Brundisium :  but  as  I  did  not  receive  it 
till  the  twenty-ninth,  I  made  no  question  but  that 
you  were  already  arrived  at  Brundisium,  and  all 
that  road  seemed  wholly  shut  up  to  us,  and  we 
ourselves  as  surely  intercepted  as  those  who  were 
taken  at  Corfinium  :  for  we  did  not  reckon  them 
only  to  be  prisoners,  who  were  actually  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  but  those  too  not  less  so  who 
happen  to  be  inclosed  within  the  quarters  and 
garrisons  of  their  adversaries.  Since  this  is  our 
case,  I  heartily  wish,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had 
always  been  with  you,  as  I  then  told  you  when  I 
relinquished  the  command  of  Capua,  which  I  did  not 
do  forjthe  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  because  I  saw 
that  the  town  could  not  be  held  without  an  army, 
and  was  unwilling  that  the  same  accident  should 
happen  to  me  which,  to  my  sorrow,  has  happened 
to  some  of  our  bravest  citizens  at  Corfinium  ;  but 
since  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  be  with  you,  I  wish 
that  I  had  been  made  privy  to  your  counsels :  for 
1  could  not  possibly  suspect,  and  should  sooner 
have  believed  anything  than  that  for  the  good  of 
the  republic,  under  such  a  leader  as  you,  we  shoiild 
not  be  able  to  stand  our  ground  in  Italy :  nor  do  I 
now  blame  your  conduct,  but  lament  the  fate  of 
the  republic;  and  though  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  is  which  you  have  followed,  yet  I  am  not 
the  less  persuaded  that  you  have  done  nothing  but 
with  the  greatest  reason.  You  remember,  I  believe, 
what  my  opinion  always  was:  first,  to  preserve 
peace  even  on  bad  conditions ;  then  about  leaving 
the  city ;  for  as  to  Italy,  you  never  intimated  a 
tittle  to  me  about  it :  but  I  do  not  take  upon  myself 
to  think  that  my  advice  ought  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed :  I  followed  yours ;  nor  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  republic,  of  which  I  despaired,  and  which  is 
now  overturned,  so  as  not  to  be  raised  up  again 
without  a  civil  and  most  pernicious  war :  I  sought 
you ;  desired  to  be  with  you ;  nor  will  I  omit  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers  of  effecting  it  I 
easily  perceived  through  all  this  affair,  that  I  did 
not  satisfy  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting :  for  I 
made  no  scruple  to  own,  that  1  wished  for  nothing 
so  much  as  peace ;  not  but  that  I  had  the  same 
apprehensions  from  it  as  they ;  but  I  thought  them 
more  tolerable  than  a  civil  war:  then  after  the 
war  was  begun,  when  I  saw  that  conditions  of 
N 
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peace  were  offered  to  yoa,  and  a  foU  and  honour- 
able answer  gi^en  to  them,  I  began  to  weigh 
and  deliberate  well  npon  my  own  conduct,  which, 
considering  jonr  kindness  to  me,  I  fancied  that  I 
should  easily  explain  to  your  satisfaction :  I  re- 
collected that  I  was  the  only  man  who,  for  the 
greatest  senrices  to  the  public,  had  suffercMi  a  most 
wretched  and  cruel  punishment :  that  I  was  the 
only  one  who*  if  I  offended  him  to  whom  at  the 
▼ery  time  when  we  were  in  arms  against  him  a 
second  consulship  and  most  splendid  triumph  was 
offered,  should  be  iuTolyed  again  in  all  the  same 
struggles;  so  that  my  person  seemed  to  stand 
always  exposed  as  a  public  mark  to  the  insults  of 
profligate  citizens  :  nor  did  I  suspect  any  of  these 
things  till  1  was  openly  threatened  with  them : 
nor  was  I  so  much  afraid  of  them,  if  they  were 
really  to  befal  me,  as  I  judged  it  prudent  to  decline 
them,  if  they  could  honestly  be  avoided.  You  see 
in  short  the  state  of  my  conduct  while  we  had  any 
hopes  of  peace ;  what  has  since  happened  deprived 
me  of  all  power  to  do  anything :  but  to  those  whom 
I  do  not  please  I  can  easily  answer,  that  I  never 
was  more  a  friend  to  C.  Ctesar  than  they,  nor  they 
ever  better  friends  to  the  republic  than  myself : 
the  only  difference  between  me  and  them  is,  that 
as  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and  I  not  far  removed 
from  that  character,  it  was  my  advice  to  proceed 
by  way  of  treaty,  which  I  understood  to  be  approved 
also  by  you ;  theirs  by  way  of  arms ;  and  since 
this  method  has  prevaOed,  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
behave  myself  so,  that  the  republic  may  not  want 
in  me  the  spirit  of  a  true  citizen,  nor  you  of  a 
friend.    Adieu"." 

The  disgust  which  Pompey*s  management  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  gently  intimates  in  this 
letter,  was  the  true  reason  why  he  did  not  join 
him  at  this  time :  he  had  a  mind  to  deliberate  a 
while  longer,  before  he  took  a  step  so  decisive : 
this  he  owns  to  Atticus,  where,  after  recounting 
all  the  particulars  of  his  own  conduct  which  were 
the  most  liable  to  exception,  he  adds,  "  I  have 
neither  done  nor  omitted  to  do  anything,  which 
has  not  both  a  probable  and  prudent  excuse — and 
in  truth  was  willing  to  consider  a  little  longer  what 
was  right  and  fit  for  me  to  do"."  The  chief 
ground  of  his  deliberation  was,  that  he  still  thought 
a  peace  possible,  in  which  case  Pompey  and  Caesar 
would  be  one  again,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  give 
Caesar  any  cause  to  be  an  enemy  to  him  when  he 
was  become  a  friend  to  Pompey. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Cesar  sent 
young  Balbus  after  the  consul  Lentulus,  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  Italy,  and 
return  to  the  city,  by  the  offer  of  everything  that 
could  tempt  him  :  he  called  upon  Cicero  on  his 
way,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to 
Atticus :  "  Young  Balbus  came  to  me  on  the 
twenty-fourth  in  the  evening,  running  in  all  haste 
by  private  roads  after  Lentulus  with  letters  and 
instructions  from  Caesar,  and  the  offer  of  any  go- 
vernment if  he  will  return  to  Rome :  but  it  will 
have  no  effect  unless  they  happen  to  meet:  he 
told  me  that  Cesar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
overtake  Pompey :  which  I  believe ;  and  to  be 
friends  with  him  again :  which  I  do  not  believe ; 

n  Ad  Att.  viil.  U. 

o  Nihil  prrtermiamm  est,  quod  non  habeat  nptentem 
ezcusationem — et  plane  quid  rectum,  et  quid  faciendum 
milii  emwt,  diutius  oogitaro  malui.— Ad  AU.  viii.  12. 


and  begin  to  fdu*,  that  all  his  clemency  in 
nothing  else  at  last  but  to  give  that  one  croel  I 
The  elder  Balbus  writes  me  word,  that  C 
wishes  nothing  more  than  to  live  in  safety, 
yield  the  first  rank  to  Pompey.  Yon  take  h 
suppose  to  be  in  earnest'." 

Cicero  seems  to  think  that  Lentulus  might 
been  persuaded  to  stay,  if  Balbus  and  be  had 
together ;  for  he  had  no  opinion  of  the  firmiH 
these  consuls,  bat  says  of  them  both  on  am 
occasion,  that  they  were  more  easily  move 
every  wind  than  a  feather  or  a  leaf  He  rec 
another  letter  soon  after  from  Balbus,  of  whit 
sent  a  copy  to  Atticus,  **  that  he  might  pitj  h 
he  says,  *<  to  see  what  a  dupe  tiiey  thought  to : 
ofhim^." 

Battnu  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
"  I  conjure  you,  Cicero,  to  think  of  some 
tiiod  of  making  Ciesar  and  Pompey  fHends  a 
who  by  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons  are 
divided :  it  is  a  work  highly  worthy  of  yonr  ti 
take  my  word  for  it,  Cseisar  will  not  only  I 
your  power,  but  think  himself  infinitely  obligt 
you  if  you  would  charge  yourself  with  this  a 
I  should  be  glad  if  Pompey  would  do  so  too 
in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  what  I 
rather  than  hope,  that  he  may  be  bronght  ti 
terms :  but  whenever  he  gives  over  fljing 
fearing  Csesar,  I  shall  not  despair  that  yoar 
thority  may  have  its  weight  with  him.  C 
takes  it  kindly  that  you  irere  for  Lentv 
staying  in  Italy,  and  it  was  the  greatest  oblig 
which  you  could  confer  upon  me  :  for  I  lore 
as  much  as  I  do  Caesar  himself:  if  he  had  id 
me  to  talk  to  him  as  freely  as  we  used  to  do, 
not  so  often  shunned  the  opportunities  whi 
sought  of  conferring  with  him,  I  should  have 
less  unhappy  than  I  now  am  :  for  assure  joi 
that  no  man  can  be  more  afflicted  duin  I,  t 
one  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  actiDi 
part  so  ill  in  his  consulship,  that  he  seems 
anything  rather  than  a  consul :  but  should  I 
disposed  to  follow  your  advice,  and  take  your 
for  Ceesar^s  good  intentions,  and  pass  the  n 
his  consulship  at  Rome,  I  should  begin  to  i 
that  by  your  authority  and  at  his  motion,  Po 
and  Ceesar  may  be  made  one  again  with  the  a^ 
bation  even  of  the  senate.  Whenever  this  o 
brought  about,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  lived 
enough :  you  will  entirely  approve,  I  am 
what  Csesar  did  at  Corfinium  :  in  an  affair  ol 
sort,  nothing  could  fall  out  better,  than  t) 
should  be  transacted  without  blood.  1  ai 
tremely  glad  that  my  nephew*s  visit  was  agn 
to  you ;  as  to  what  he  said  on  Caesar's  parf 
what  Caesar  himself  wrote  to  you,  I  know  Cw 
be  very  sincere  in  it,  whatever  turn  his  afiain 
takeO' 

Csesar  at  the  same  time  was  extremely  solic 
not  so  much  to  gain  Cicero,  for  that  was  not 
expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  stand  n 
He  wrote  to  him  several  times  to  that  effect 
employed  all  their  common  friends  topiesi 


P  Ad  Att.  Tiii.  9. 

1  Nee  me  conBulet  movent,  qui  fpd  plmn*  ^ 
fadlius  moventui^— ut  vioem  mesm  dotare^  cum  m 
deri  videra.^Il>id.  viii.  U. 

r  Ad  Att  viii.  15. 
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vitb  letters  on  that  head* :  who,  by  bis  keeping 
I  ne&  a  distance  at  thU  time  from  Pompey,  ima- 
gining tliat  they  had  made  some  impression,  began 
toitterapta  tecond  point  with  him,  viz.,  to  per- 
mde  him  to  come  back  to  Rome  and  assist  in  the 
coQDcils  of  the  senate,  which  Caesar  designed  to 
namMm  at  his  return  from  following  Pompey  : 
wiU  this  view,  in  the  hurry  of  his  march  towards 
Bnmdisiain, Caesar  sent  him  the  following  letter: 

Cofor  Emperor  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
"  When  I  bad  but  just  time  to  see  our  friend 
ftmoif  nor  coald  conveniently  speak  with  or  hear 
bim,  was  in  haste  and  on  my  march,  having  sent 
the  legions  before  me,  yet  I  could  not  pass  by 
vitbont  vriting,  and  sending  him  to  yon  with  my 
tlunb ;  though  I  have  often  paid  this  duty  before, 
and  ieem  likd^  to  pay  it  oftener,  yon  deserve  it  so 
«eQ  of  me.  I  desire  of  yon  in  a  special  manner, 
tbat,  u  I  hope  to  be  in  the  city  shortly,  I  may  see 
yoft  there,  and  hare  the  benefit  of  yoor  advice, 
jcv  interest,  your  authority,  your  assistance  in  all 
tfaingi.  Bnt  to  return  to  the  point :  you  vrill  pardon 
the  haste  and  brevity  of  my  letter,  and  learn  the 
rm  from  Fnmias."     To  which  Cicero  answered : 


Cieero  Emperor  to  Catar  Emperor. 

"  Vpoa  reading  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by 

tynins,  in  whi<£  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the 

'  ptj>  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at  what  you  there 

iotiaated,  of  your  desire  to  use  my  advice  and 

authority,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  you 

Bcant  hy  my  btereit  and  assistance ;  yet  I  flat- 

tered  nyielf  into  a  persuasion,  that  out  of  your 

admirahle  and  singular  wisdom  you  were  desirous 

to  enter  into  some  measures  for  establishing  the 

pace  and  concord  of  the  city ;  and  in  that  case  I 

woked  npoQ  my  temper  and  character  as  fit  enough 

to  be  empbyed  in  such  a  deliberation.     If  the  case 

be  so,  and  you  have  any  concern  for  the  safety  of 

WIT  friend  Pompey,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  your- 

aell  and  to  the  republic,  you  will  certainly  find  no 

■>o  Bion  proper  for  such  a  work  than  I  am,  who 

froa  the  very  first  have  always  been  the  adviser 

^  peace,  both  to  him  and  the  senate  ;  and  since 

««  recourse  to  arms  have  not  meddled  with  any 

part  of  the  war,  but  thought  you  to  be  really  in- 

H  jaied  by  it,  while  your  enemies  and  enviers  were 

"  ^ipdng  to  deprive  you  of  those  honours  which 

UK  Boman  people  had  granted  you.     But  as  at 

™  *i»e  1  was  not  only  a  favourer  of  your  dig- 

w]r«  botanencourager  also  of  others  to  assist  you 

j  ni  It ;  80  now  tiie  dignity  of  Pompey  greatly  affects 

■c.  for  many  years  ago  I  made  choice  of  you  two, 

trab  vhom  to  cultivate  a  particular  friendship,  and 

Jbe,a»  I  BOW  am,  moat  strictly  united.    Where- 

•^  I  desire  of  you,  or  rather  beg  and  implore 

■•Ma  all  my  prayers,  tliat  in  the  hurry  of  your 

^^  yon  would  indulge  a  moment  to  this  thought, 

■**byyo«rgwiero«ity  1  may  be  permitted  to  show 

J2^  an  honest,  grateful,  pious  man,  in  remem- 

™« la  act  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  me.     If 

^jwlated  only  to  myself,  I  should  hope  still  to 

****■■  it  fii>m  ytm ;  but  it  concerns,  I  think,  both 

fJtrhfcoBT  and  the  republic,  that  by  your  means 

*  ^?T^  ^*^  Cmmr  ad  roe  tcripaerit.    Qaod 

"^*^P>^*Mi Ill  aiM  erne  quod  quierim :  oratque  ut  in 

•*  P»WH».    Balboa  minor  hac  eadem  mandata.— 
Adltttfajj. 


I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  situation  the 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace  of  you  two,  as 
well  as  the  general  concord  of  all  the  citizens.  Af- 
ter I  had  sent  my  thanks  to  you  before  on  the 
account  of  Lentulus,  for  giving  safety  to  him  who 
had  given  it  to  me ;  yet  upon  reading  his  letter, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  most  grat^ul  sense  of 
your  liberality,  1  took  myself  to  have  received  the 
same  grace  frx>m  you  which  he  had  done,  towards 
whom,  if  by  this  you  perceive  me  to  be  grateful, 
let  it  be  your  care,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may  be  so 
too  towards  Pompey'/' 

Cicero  was  censured  for  some  passages  of  this 
letter,  which  Cesar  took  care  to  make  public,  viz., 
the  compliment  on  Caesar's  admirable  wisdom; 
and  above  all,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  being 
injured  by  his  adversaries  in  the  present  war ;  in 
excuse  of  which,  he  says,  "  that  he  was  not  sorry 
for  the  publication  of  it,  for  he  himself  had  given 
several  copies  of  it,  and  considering  what  had  since 
happened,  was  pleased  to  have  it  known  to  the 
world  how  much  he  had  always  been  inclined  to 
peace,  and  that,  in  urging  Caesar  to  save  his  coun- 
try, he  thought  it  his  business  to  use  such  expres- 
sions as  were  the  most  likely  to  gain  authority  with 
him,  without  fearing  to  be  thought  guilty  of  flat- 
tery, in  urging  him  to  an  act  for  which  he  would 
gladly  have  thrown  himself  even  at  his  feet"." 

He  received  another  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
and  about  the  same  time,  written  jointly  by  Balbus 
and  Oppius,  two  of  Cesar's  chief  confidants. 

Balbus  and  Oppiua  to  M,  Cicero. 
'*  The  advice,  not  only  of  little  men  such  as  we 
are,  but  even  of  the  greatest,  is  generally  weighed, 
not  by  the  intention  of  the  giver,  but  the  event : 
yet  relying  on  your  humanity,  we  will  give  you 
what  we  take  to  be  the  best  in  the  case  about 
which  you  wrote  to  us ;  which,  though  it  should 
not  be  found  prudent,  yet  certainly  flows  from  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  affection  to  you.  If  we  did  not 
know  from  Cesar  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
to  Rome,  he  vrill  do  what  in  our  judgment  we 
think  he  ought  to  do,  treat  about  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Pompey,  we  should  give  over 
exhorting  you  to  come  and  take  part  in  those  delibe- 
rations, that  by  your  help,  who  have  a  strict  fiiend- 
ship  with  them  both,  the  whole  affair  may  be  set- 
tled with  ease  and  dignity ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  believed  that  Cesar  would  not  do  it,  and  knew 
that  he  was  resolved  upon  a  war  with  Pompey,  we 
should  never  try  to  persuade  you  to  take  arms 
against  a  man  to  whom  you  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  always 
entreated  you,  not  to  fight  against  Cesar.  But 
since  at  present  we  can  only  guess  rather  than 
know,  what  Caesar  will  do,  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  this,  that  it  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  your 
dignity,  or  your  fidelity,  so  well  known  to  all,  when 


t  AdAtt.  ix.  6, 11. 

n  Epistolam  meam  quod  penrulgatam  aoribis  ease  non 
fero  moleste.  Quin  etiam  ipse  multis  dedl  describendam. 
£a  enira  et  accidcmnt  Jam  et  impendent,  ut  testatum  esse 
velim  de  pace  quid  senwrixn.  Cum  autcm  eum  hortarer, 
cum  prseaertim  homincm,  non  videbar  ullo  modo  faciliua 
motums.  quam  si  id,  quod  eum  hortarer,  convenire  ejus 
aapientie  dioerem.  Earn  si  admirabllem  dixi,  cum  eum 
ad  aalutem  patriae  bortarer,  non  eum  veritua,  ne  videror 
aasentiH,  cui  tall  in  re  lubenter  me  ad  pedea  abjeciaaem, 
&a— Ibid.  vill.  9. 
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you  are  intimate  with  them  both,  to  take  arms 
against  either ;  and  this  we  do  not  doubt  but  Caesar, 
according  to  his  humanity,  will  highly  approve ; 
yet  if  you  judge  proper  we  will  write  to  him,  to 
let  us  know  what  he  will  really  do  about  it ;  and  if 
he  returns  us  an  answer,  will  presently  send  you 
notice  what  we  think  of  it,  and  give  you  our  word 
that  we  will  advise  only  what  we  take  to  be  most 
suitable  to  your  honour,  not  to  Caesar's  views; 
and  are  persuaded  that  Caesar,  out  of  his  indul- 
gence to  his  friends,  will  be  pleased  with  it*/' 
This  joint  letter  was  followed  by  a  separate  one 
from  Balbus. 

Balbus  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
'*  Immediately  after  I  had  sent  the  common  let- 
ter from  Oppius  and  myself,  I  received  one  from 
Caesar,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  copy,  whence 
you  will  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of  peace,  and 
to  be  reconciled  with  Pompey,  and  how  far  removed 
from  all  thoughts  of  cruelty.  It  gives  me  an  ex- 
treme joy,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  do,  to  see  him 
in  these  sentiments.  As  to  yourself,  your  fidelity, 
and  your  piety,  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  mind, 
my  dear  Cicero,  with  you,  that  you  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  your  character  and  duty,  bear  arms 
against  a  man  to  whom  you  declare  yourself  so 
greatly  obliged ;  that  Caesar  will  approve  this  reso- 
lution I  certainly  know  from  his  singular  huma- 
nity, and  that  you  will  perfectly  satisfy  him,  by 
taking  no  part  in  the  war  against  him,  nor  joining 
yourself  to  his  adversaries ;  this  he  will  think  suf- 
ficient, not  only  from  you,  a  person  of  such  dignity 
and  splendour,  but  has  allowed  it  even  to  me,  not 
to  be  found  in  that  camp,  which  is  likely  to  be 
formed  against  Lentulus  and  Pompey,  from  whom 
I  have  received  the  greatest  obligations.  It  was 
enough,  he  said,  if  I  performed  my  part  to  him  in 
the  city  and  the  gown,  which  I  might  perform  also 
to  them  if  I  thought  fit ;  wherefore  I  now  manage 
all  Lentulus's  affairs  at  Rome,  and  discharge  my 
duty,  my  fidelity,  my  piety,  to  them  both ;  yet  in 
truth  I  do  not  take  die  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, though  now  so  low,  to  be  quite  desperate, 
since  Caesar  is  in  that  mind  in  which  we  ought  to 
wish  him.  One  thing  would  please  me,  if  you 
think  it  proper,  that  you  would  write  to  him,  and 
desire  a  guard  from  him,  as  you  did  from  Pom- 
pey, at  the  time  of  Milo's  trial,  with  my  approba- 
tion ;  I  will  undertake  for  him,  if  I  rightly  know 
Caesar,  that  he  will  sooner  pay  a  regard  to  your 
dignity,  than  to  his  own  interest.  How  prudently 
I  write  these  things  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  cer- 
tainly know,  that  whatever  I  write,  I  write  out  of 
a  singular  love  and  affection  to  you ;  for  (let  me 
die  so  as  Caesar  may  but  live)  if  I  have  not  so 
great  an  esteem  for  you,  that  few  are  equally  dear 
to  me.  When  you  have  taken  any  resolution  in 
this  affair,  I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know  it, 
for  I  am  exceedingly  solicitous  that  you  should 
discheu*ge  your  duty  to  them  both,  which  in  truth 
I  am  confident  you  will  discharge.  Take  care  of 
your  healthy." 

The  offer  of  a  guard  was  artfully  insinuated ; 
for  while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honour  and 
respect  to  Cicero's  person,  it  must  necessarily 
have  made  him  Caesar's  prisoner,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  liberty  of  retiring,  when  he  found  it 


>  Ad  Att.  ix.  8. 
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proper!  out  of  Italy.  But  he  was  too  iriac  ti 
caught  by  it,  or  to  be  moved  in  any  manner  by 
letters  themselves,  to  entertain  the  least  thougl 
going  to  Rome,  since  to  assist  in  the  senate,  « 
Pompey  and  the  consuls  were  driven  out  of  it, 
in  reality  to  take  part  against  them.  Whst  | 
him  a  more  immediate  uneasiness,  was  the  ( 
expectation  of  an  interview  with  Ciesir  him 
who  was  now  returning  from  Bmndisiam  b] 
road  of  Formire,  where  be  then  resided ;  for  th< 
he  would  gladly  have  avoided  him,  if  he  could 
contrived  to  do  it  decently,  yet  to  leave  the  | 
just  when  Ceesar  was  coming  to  it,  coold  doi 
of  being  interpreted  as  a  particular  affroot 
resolved  therefore  to  wait  for  him,  and  to  a* 
the  occasion  with  a  firmness  and  gravity  « 
became  his  rank  and  character. 

They  met  as  he  expected,  and  be  sent  At 
the  following  account  of  what  passed  between  t 
**  My  discourse  with  him  (says  he)  was  sn 
would  rather  make  him  think  weU  of  me 
thank  me.  I  stood  firm  in  refusing  to  go  to  B 
but  was  deceived  in  ^peering  to  find  him 
for  I  never  saw  any  one  less  so;  he  wm 
demned,  he  said,  by  my  judgment,  and,  if 
not  come,  others  would  be  the  more  badci 
I  told  him  that  their  case  was  very  different 
mine.  After  many  things  said  on  both  sidt 
bade  me  come,  however,  and  try  to  nuke  [ 
Shall  I  do  it,  says  I,  in  my  own  way?  D 
imagine,  replied  he,  that  I  will  prescribe  to 
I  will  move  the  senate  then,  says  I,  for  a  ( 
against  your  going  to  Spain,  or  transporting 
troops  into  Greece,  and  say  a  great  deal  besi 
bewailing  the  case  of  Pompey.  I  will  not 
replied  he,  such  things  to  be  said.  So  I  th( 
said  I,  and  for  that  reason  vrill  not  come ;  bt 
I  must  either  say  them,  and  many  more  w 
cannot  help  saying,  if  1  am  there,  or  not  c( 
all.  The  result  was,  that  to  shift  off  the  di» 
he  wished  me  to  consider  of  it,  which  I  coi] 
refuse  to  do,  and  so  we  parted.  I  am  pen 
that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me,  but  I  am  f 
with  myself,  which  I  have  not  been  befon 
long  time.  As  for  the  rest,  good  gods,  what 
he  has  with  him  !  what  a  hellish  band,  as  71 
them  !— ^what  a  deplorable  affair  !  what  A& 
troops !  what  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  S 
son,  and  Titinius*s.  with  many  more  of  theii 
in  that  camp,  which  besieged  Pompey  !  he  I 
legions,  wakes  at  all  hours,  fears  nodiing : 
no  end  of  this  calamity.  His  declaration 
last,  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  was  odious 
if  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  my  adrice,  he 
use  such  as  he  could  get  from  others,  and 
all  measures  which  were  for  his  service'." 
this  conference,  Cicero  went  directly  to  Ar] 
and  there  invested  his  son,  at  the  age  of  s 
with  the  manly  gown ;  he  resolved  to  car 
along  with  him  to  Pompey's  camp,  and  tho 
proper  to  give  him  an  air  of  manhood  be 
enlisted  him  into  the  war  ;  and  since  he  co 
perform  that  ceremony  at  Rome,  chose  to 
his  countrymen  by  celebrating  this  festiva 
native  city*. 

While  Caesar  was  on  the  road  towards 

*  Ad  Att.  ix.  18. 

*  Ego  meo  Ciceroni,  quoniam  Roma  caremo^ 
potisBimum  togampuraradedi,  idqoe  moniciplbii 
fuit  gratum.— Ibid.  iz.  19. 
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joong  Qumtiu  Cicero,  the  nephew,  a  fiery  giddj 
yoBdi,  prifately  wrote  to  him  to  offer  his  service, 
with  t  promise  of  some  ioformatioo  concern- 
ing his  uncle ;  upon  which,  being  sent  for  and 
admitted  to  an  aadience,  he  assured  Cesar  that  his 
uncle  was  utterly  disaffected  to  all  his  measures, 
and  determined  to  leave  Italy  and  go  to  Pompey. 
The  bojwu  tempted  to  this  rashness  by  the  hopes 
of  a  considerable  present,  and  gave  much  uneasi- 
nen  hy  it  both  to  the  father  and  the  uncle,  who 
bad  reason  to  fear  some  ill  consequence  from  it^ ; 
hat  Cesar  desiring  still  to  divert  Cicero  from  de* 
dario^  against  him,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
vhich  he  might  entertain  for  what  was  past,  took 
oceasioD  to  signify  to  him,  in  a  kind  letter  from 
Rome,  that  be  retained  no  resentment  of  his  refu- 
sal to  oome  to  the  dty,  though  Tullus  and  Servins 
compbioed  that  he  had  not  shown  the  same  indul- 
gence to  them ;  ridiculous  men,  says  Cicero,  who 
after  sending  their  sons  to  besiege  Pompey  at 
Brtndisiiun,  pretend  to  be  scrupulous  about  going 
to  the  senate «. 

Cieero's  behaviour,  however,  and  residence  in 
those  TiUas  of  hia  which  were  nearest  to  the  sea, 
gaTe  rise  to  a  general  report,  that  he  was  wailing 
only  for  a  wind  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey : 
apoD  which  Caesar  sent  him  another  pressing 
1^  to  try,  if  possible,  to  dissuade  him  from 
thatstep. 

Cmmr  Emperor  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
"  llMHigh  I  never  imagined  that  you  would  do 
anything  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet  moved  by 
comiDOQ  report  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  you, 
uui  heg  of  you  by  our  mutual  affection,  that  you 
voaU  not  run  to  a  declining  cause,  whither  you 
<fid  not  thmk  fit  to  go  while  it  stood  firm.  For 
?<iu  will  do  the  greatest  injury  to  our  friendship, 
Qd  oottsoh  but  iU  for  yourself,  if  you  do  not  fol- 
I  ^  where  fortune  calls,  for  aJl  tldngs  seem  to 
have  ioeeeeded  most  prosperously  for  us — most 
^^fortanatdy  for  them  ;  nor  will  you  be  thought 
to  htre  followed  the  cause  (since  that  was  the 
"«  when  you  chose  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
their  ooundls),  but  to  have  condemned  some  act  of 
Biae,  than  which  you  can  do  nothing  that  could 
*«t  me  more  sensibly,  and  what  I  beg  by  the 
^^  of  our  friendship  that  you  wotild  not  do. 
«Iy,  what  is  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
an  honest,  quiet  man,  and  good  citizen,  than  to 
"*ire  from  civil  broils  ?  firom  which  some,  who 
voold  gladly  have  done  it,  have  been  deterred  by  an 
■PP^i^wision  of  danger ;  but  you,  after  a  full  testi- 
*wiy  of  my  life,  and  trial  of  my  friendship,  will 
find  Bothing  more  safe  or  more  reputable  than  to 

^  IJtcrMcjiM  ad  Cnarem  miams  fta  graviter  tulhnus, 

^  ^  f^an  oriarctnns tantum  icito  post  Hirtium 

"^^wttna.  aroenitinn  ab  Cc«are ;  com  eo  de  meo  animo 
a^«iiiapiMilibaUcs)i«tmo,  eC  oonsilio  rellnquandi  Italiam. 
-^Atta.  4,  S,  ^. 

^^■latfflB  poemm  accept  vehementer.  Avaritlam  video 
'^^elipeBiiiugnlooaglariL    Bfagnom  hoc  malum  est. 

'  ^*ttr  raOd  Ignoadt  per  literaa,  quod  non  Romam 
*^*'^^  at  «qoe  in  optimam  partem  id  accipere  dicit. 
''***  pattor.  quod  acribit,  aecam  Tullum  et  Servium 
J***  «■•,  quia  nim  idon  aibi,  quod  mihi  reraiatmet. 
*^«^*^  riticakM,  qui  cum  filioa  miainent  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
P"^ra  tnrwwtrirtCTidmn,  ipai  in  lenatum  venire  dubltarent 


keep  yourself  clear  from  all  this  contention.    The 
16th  of  April,  on  the  road**." 

Antony  also,  whom  Caesar  left  to  guard  Italy 
in  his  absence,  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Antonius  Tribune  of  the  people  and  Proprmtor  to 
Cicero  Emperor, 

**  If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  much 
greater  indeed  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  be 
concerned  at  the  report  which  is  spread  of  you, 
especially  when  I  take  it  to  be  false.  But  out 
of  the  excess  of  my  affection,  I  cannot  dissemble, 
that  even  a  report,  though  false,  makes  some  im- 
pression on  me.  1  cannot  believe  that  you  are 
preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  when  you  have  such  a 
value  for  Dolabella,  and  your  daughter  Tullia,  that 
excellent  woman,  and  are  so  much  valued  by  us 
all,  to  whom  in  truth  your  dignity  and  honour  are 
almost  dearer  than  to  yourself ;  yet  I  did  not  think 
it  the  part  of  a  friend  not  to  be  moved  by  the  dis- 
course even  of  ill-designing  men,  and  wrote  this 
with  the  greater  inclination,  as  I  take  my  part  to 
be  the  more  difficult  on  the  account  of  our  late 
coldness,  occasioned  rather  by  my  jealousy,  than 
any  injury  from  you.  For  I  desire  you  to  assure 
yourself,  that  nobody  is  dearer  to  me  than  you, 
excepting  my  Caesar,  and  that  I  know  also  that 
Csesar  reckons  M.  Cicero  in  the  first  class  of  his 
friends.  Wherefore  I  beg  of  you,  my  Cicero, 
that  you  will  keep  yourself  free  and  undetermined, 
and  despise  the  fidelity  of  that  man  who  first  did 
you  an  injury,  that  he  might  afterwards  do  you  a 
kindness  ;  nor  fly  from  him,  who,  though  he 
should  not  love  you,  which  is  impossible,  yet  will 
always  desire  to  see  you  in  safety  and  splendour. 
I  have  sent  Calpumius  to  you  with  this,  the  most 
intimate  of  my  friends,  that  you  might  perceive 
the  great  concern  which  I  have  for  your  life  and 
dignity'." 

Caelius  also  wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject, 
but  finding,  by  some  hints  in  Cicero's  answer,  that 
he  was  actually  preparing  to  run  away  to  Pompey, 
he  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  a  most  pathetic,  or, 
as  Cicero  calls  it,  lamentable  strain ',  in  hopes  to 
work  upon  him  by  alarming  all  his  fears. 

Caliu*  to  Cicero, 
**  Being  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,  by 
which  you  show  that  you  are  meditating  nothiog 
but  what  is  dismal,  yet  neither  tell  me  directly 
what  it  is  nor  wholly  hide  it  from  me,  I  presently 
wrote  this  to  you.  By  all  your  fortunes,  Cicero, 
by  yoar  children,  I  beg  and  beseech  you  not  to 
take  any  step  injurious  to  your  safety ;  for  I  call 
the  gods  and  men  and  our  friendship  to  witness, 
that  what  I  have  told  and  forewarn^  you  of  was 
not  any  vain  conceit  of  my  own.  but  after  I  had 
talked  with  Caesar,  and  understood  from  him  how 
he  resolved  to  act  after  his  victory,  I  informed  you 
of  what  I  had  learned.  If  you  imagine  that  his 
conduct  will  always  be  the  same,  in  dismissing  his 
enemies  and  offering  conditions,  you  are  mistaken. 
He  thinks  and  even  talks  of  nothing  but  what  is 
fierce  and  severe,  and  is  gone  away  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  senate  and  thoroughly  provoked 
by  the  opposition  which  he  has  met  with,  nor  will 

d  Ad  Att.  X.  8.  e  Ibid. 

'  M.  Ca?li  epbtoUun  scriptam  miserabiliter.— Ibid.  9. 
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there  be  any  room  for  mercy.  Wherefore,  if  you 
yoaraelf,  yoor  only  son,  yoar  house,  your  remain- 
ing  hopes,  be  dear  to  you ;  if  I,  if  the  worthy  man 
your  son-in-law,  have  any  weight  with  you,  you 
should  not  desire  to  overturn  our  fortunes  and 
force  us  to  hate  or  to  relinquish  that  cause  in  which 
our  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain  an  impious  wish 
against  yours.  Lastly,  reflect  on  this,  that  you 
have  already  given  all  the  offence  which  you  can 
give  by  staying  so  long  behind;  and  now  to  declare 
against  a  conqueror  whom  you  would  not  offend 
while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly  after  those 
who  run  away,  with  whom  you  would  not  join 
while  they  were  in  condition  to  resist,  is  the  utmost 
folly.  Take  care  that,  while  you  are  ashamed  not 
to  approve  yourself  one  of  the  best  citizens,  you  be 
not  too  hasty  in  determining  what  is  the  best.  But 
if  I  cannot  wholly  prevail  with  you,  yet  wait  at 
least  till  you  know  how  we  succeed  in  Spain,  which 
I  now  tell  you  will  be  ours  as  soon  as  Cesar  comes 
thither.  What  hopes  they  may  have  when  Spain 
is  lost,  I  know  not ;  and  what  your  view  can  be  in 
acceding  to  a  desperate  cause,  by  my  faith  I  cannot 
find  out.  As  to  the  thing  which  you  discover  to 
me  by  your  silence  about  it,  Caesar  has  been  in- 
formed of  it,  and  after  the  first  salutation  told  me 
presently  what  he  had  heard  of  you.  I  denied  that 
I  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  but  begged  of  him 
to  write  to  you  in  a  manner  the  most  ^ectual  to 
make  you  stay.  He  carries  me  with  him  into 
Spain ;  if  he  did  not,  I  would  run  away  to  you 
wherever  you  are  before  I  came  to  Rome,  to  dis- 
pute this  point  with  you  in  person  and  hold  you 
fast  even  by  force.  Consider,  Cicero,  again  and 
again,  that  you  do  not  utterly  ruin  both  you  and 
yours ;  that  you  do  not  knowingly  and  willingly 
throw  yourself  into  diflBculties  whence  you  see  no 
way  to  extricate  yourself.  Bat  if  either  the  re- 
proaches of  the  better  sort  touch  you,  or  you 
cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  a 
certain  set  of  men,  I  would  advise  you  to  choose 
some  place  remote  from  the  war  till  these  contests 
be  over,  which  will  soon  be  decided.  If  you  do 
this  I  shall  think  that  you  have  done  wisely,  and 
you  will  not  offend  Cesar r.'' 

Cnlios's  advice  as  well  as  his  practice  was 
grounded  upon  a  maxim,  which  he  had  before 
advanced  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  that  in  a  public 
dissention,  as  long  as  it  was  carried  on  by  civil 
methods  one  ought  to  take  the  honester  side,  but 
when  it  came  to  arms  the  stronger,  and  to  judge 
that  the  best  which  was  the  safest  i*.  Cicero  was 
not  of  his  opinion,  but  governed  himself  in  this,  as 
he  generally  did  in  all  other  cases,  by  a  contrary 
rule,  that  where  our  duty  and  our  safety  interfere 
we  should  adhere  always  to  what  is  right,  whatever 
danger  we  incur  by  it. 

Curio  paid  Cicero  a  friendly  visit  of  two  days 
about  this  time,  on  his  way  towards  Sicily,  the 
command  of  which  Cesar  had  committed  to  him. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  times  and  the  impending  miseries  of  the  war, 
in  which  Curio  was  open  and  without  any  reserve 
in  talking  of  Cesar's  views.     '*  He  exhorted  Cicero 

f  Ep.  Pun.  TiU.  16. 

^  Illnd  te  non  arbitror  fugere :  qnln  homlnet  In  dfnen- 
•ione  domestioa  debeant,  quamdiu  ciriliter  tine  annis 
oemctur,  honcstiorem  sequi  partem:  ubi  ad  bellum  et 
castra  vcntum  sit,  firmiorom  ;  et  id  melius  itatuero,  quod 
tuUos  sit.— Ibid.  viU.  U. 


to  ehoose  some  neutral  place  fbr  his  retreat,  am 
him  that  Cesar  would  be  pleased  with  it,  offi 
him  all  kind  of  accommodation  and  ssfie  past 
through  Sicily,  made  not  the  least  doubt  bat  t 
Cesar  would  soon  be  master  of  Spain  and  t 
follow  Pompey  with  his  whole  force,  and  i 
Pompey*s  death  would  be  the  end  of  the  war ; 
confessed  withal  that  he  saw  no  prospect  or  fl 
mering  of  hope  for  the  republic ;  said  that  Cs 
was  so  provoked  by  the  tribune  Metellos  at  R 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  killed  him,  as  man 
his  friends  advised ;  that  if  he  had  done  it  a  g 
slaughter  would  have  ensued ;  that  his  demc 
flowed,  not  from  his  natural  disposition,  but  bee 
he  thought  it  popular,  and  if  he  once  kxt 
affections  of  the  people  he  vrould  be  cruel ;  tha 
was  disturbed  to  see  the  people  so  disgusted  b 
seising  the  public  treasure,  and  though  be 
resolved  to  speak  to  them  before  he  left  Rome 
he  durst  not  venture  upon  it  for  fear  of  t 
affrpnt,  and  went  away  at  last  much  discompose 

The  leaving  the  public  treasure  at  Rome  a ; 
to  Cesar,  is  censured  more  than  once  by  Cieei 
one  of  the  blunders  of  his  friends^  :  but  it 
common  case  in  ciril  dissentions  for  the  bow 
side,  through  the  fear  of  discrediting  their  c 
by  any  irregular  act,  to  ruin  it  by  an  unseason 
moderation.  The  public  money  was  kept  in 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  consuls  contented  tb 
selves  with  carrying  away  the  keys ;  fancying 
the  sanctity  of  the  plaice  would  secure  it  1 
violence,  especially  when  the  greatest  part  of  it 
a  fund  of  a  sacred  kind,  set  apart  by  the  lawi 
occasions  only  of  the  last  exigency  or  the  tem 
a  Gallic  invasion*.  Pompey  was  sensible  of 
misteke  when  it  was  too  late,  and  sent  instrad 
to  the  consuls  to  go  back  and  fetch  away 
sacred  treasure ;  but  Cesar  was  then  so  he 
vanced  that  they  durst  not  venture  upon  it,- 
Lentulus  coldly  sent  him  word  that  he  hii 
should  first  march  against  Caesar  into  Bcei 
that  they  might  be  able  to  do  it  with  8af< 
Caesar  had  none  of  these  scruples,  but  as  soo 
he  came  to  Rome  ordered  the  "doors  of  the  te 
to  be  broken  open  and  the  money  to  be  seize 
his  own  use,  and  had  like  to  have  killed  the  tri 
Metellus,''  who,  trusting  to  the  authority  o 
office,  was  silly  enough  to  attempt  to  hinder 
He  found  there  an  immense  treasure,  "  boi 
coin  and  wedges  of  solid  gold,  reserved  fron 
spoils  of  conquered  nations  from  the  time  en 
the  Punic  war ;  for  the  republic  (as  Pliny 
had  never  been  richer  than  it  was  at  this  day' 

Cicero  was  now  impatient  to  be  gone,  an< 
more  so  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  poi 
bis  laurel,  and  lictors,  and  style  of  emperor,  \ 
in  a  time  of  that  jealousy  and  distraction  ex] 
him  too  much  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  «• 
to  the  taunte  and  raillery  of  his  enemies''' 
resolved  to  cross  the  sea  to  Pompey,  yet  kn< 
~Ad  Att.  xTa,  ^  Ibid.  vU.  1«,  15. 

I  Dio,  p.  161. 

»  C.  Caniua attolit  msndata  ad  oonsules.  ut  R 

▼enirent.  pecuniam  de  sanctiore  «rario  auferrent— < 
reac'iipsit,  ut  prius  ipse  in  Picenam.— Ad  Att.  riL  2 

n  Nee  fuit  aliis  temporibus  reqmblica  locnple 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxlii.  3. 

°  Aocedit  etiam  molesta  hcc  pompa  liotonun  ttw 
nomenque  imperii  quo  appellor, — sed  Incurrft  h«c 
laurus  non  solum  in  oculos,  sed  Jam  etiam  in  tocuIm 
volorum.— Ep.  Fam.  U.  16. 
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in  his  motion!  to  be  narrowly  watched,  took  pains 
to  ooDced  bit  intention,  etpecialiy  from  Antony, 
who  resided  at  this  time  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
kept  ft  strict  eye  npon  him.  He  sent  him  word 
therefore  by  letter,  that  he  had  *'  no  design  against 
Coir ;  that  he  remembered  his  friendship,  and  his 
no-in-Uw  Dolabella;  that  if  he  had  other  thoughts, 
be  could  easily  have  been  with  Pompey  ;  that  his 
diief  reason  for  retiring  was  to  avoid  the  uneasiness 
of  appearing  in  public  with  the  formality  of  his 
Iictor8^"  Bat  Antony  wrote  him  a  surly  answer, 
«bidi  Cicero  calls  a  laconic  mandate,  and  sent  a 
copf  of  it  to  Atticus,  to  let  him  see,  he  says,  how 
tyrauueaUy  it  was  drawn. 

"  How  sincere  is  your  way  of  acting !  for  he 
who  bu  a  mmd  to  stand  neuter  stays  at  home ;  he 
who  goes  abroad  seems  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the 
one  nde  or  the  other.  But  it  does  not  belong  to 
■e  to  determine  whether  a  man  may  go  abroad  or 
Bot  Cesar  has  imposed  this  task  upon  me,  not 
to  nffer  any  man  to  go  out  of  Italy.  Wherefore 
it  li^ifies  nothing  for  me  to  approve  your  resolu- 
tioa  if  I  have  no  power  to  indulge  you  in  it.  I 
would  bate  you  write  to  Caesar,  and  ask  that  fiiTOur 
tfbisi:  I  do  not  doubt  but  yon  will  obtain  it, 
opedallj  since  yoa  promise  to  retain  a  regard  for 
our  fricBdahip  V 

After  this  letter  Antony  never  came  to  see  him, 
but  sent  an  excuse  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it 
because  be  took  him  to  be  angry  with  him,  giving 
biffl  to  mderstand  at  the  same  time  by  Trebatius, 
tbat  be  bad  special  orders  to  observe  his  motions'. 
TbeR  lettos  give  us  the  most  sensible  proof  of 
tbebi^  esteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourished 
at  tbif  time  in  Rome ;  when  in  a  contest  for  empire, 
vbidi  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we  see  the  chiefs 
OD  both  odes  so  solicitous  to  gain  a  man  to  their 
party  who  had  no  peculiar  skill  in  arms  or  talents 
^  vir;  but  his  name  and  authority  was  the 
•cquiaition  which  they  sought ;  since  whatever  was 
|be  bte  of  their  arms,  the  world,  they  knew,  would 
J«d^  better  of  the  cause  which  Cicero  espoused. 
The  aaoie  letters  will  confute  likewise  in  a  great 
■eaiwe  the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  reso- 
^Btion  in  aU  cases  of  difficulty,  since  no  man  could 
ibov  a  greato*  than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion, 
*^f  against  the  importunities  of  his  friends  and 
>&  the  invitations  of  a  successful  power,  he  chose 
to  foOov  that  cause  which  he  thought  the  best, 
<ko«»fb  he  knew  it  to  be  the  weakest. 

Inuring  Cesar's  absence  in  Spain,  Antony,  who 
bid  nobody  to  control  him  at  home,  gave  a  free 
<^vie  to  his  natural  disposition,  and  indulged 
biwelf  without  reserve  in  all  the  excess  of  lewdness 
fnd  luxury.  Cicero,  describing  his  usual  equipage 
in  trmUing  about  Italy,  says,  "  He  carries  with 
!>■  in  an  open  chaise  the  famed  actress  Cytheris, 
^  «ife  follows  in  a  second,  with  seven  other  close 
^»  foU  of  his  whores  and  boys.  See  by  what 
ll^jwds  we  fall,  and  doubt  if  you  can  whether 
^  (^  tgo  awpiaiiine  soripdaMfn,  nihil  me  contra 
^•■^  atlacKa  cogitare;  memioine  me  generi  mei, 
^^y»  anicitja*,  potoisse  si  aliter  sentirem,  esse  com 
P^IKfe,  me  aotcm.  quia  oimi  Uctoribua  invltus  ouraarem, 
**«»tiile.-AdAtt.x.lO. 
'JUlttj^lO. 

'  ^Sitaiaafiin  de  me  ifbi  tmperatmn  dioit  Antonins.  nee 
^ti«ea  fpM  adhoc  vlderat,  aed  hoc  Trebatio  narravit. 
-aM-j.ii. 

J^''^^"*  ad  me  mMt,  ae  pndoredeterritum  ad  me  non 
••^  quod  me  afH  moceDsere  pntaret.— Ibid.  x.  Ifi. 


Caesar,  let  him  come  vanquished  or  victorious,  will 
not  make  cruel  work  amongst  us  at  his  return. 
For  my  part,  if  I  cannot  get  a  ship  I  will  take  a 
boat  to  transport  myself  out  of  their  reach  ;  but  I 
shall  tell  you  more  after  1  have  had  a  conference 
with  Antony'.''  Among  Antony's  other  extrava- 
gances, he  had  the  insolence  to  appear  sometimes 
in  public  with  his  mistress  Cytheris  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Cicero,  alluding  to  this  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  tells  him  jocosely  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  Antony's  HonsS  for  though  the  beasts 
were  so  fierce  the  master  himself  was  very  tame. 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  fact  as  a  designed  insult  on 
the  Roman  people,  as  if,  by  the  emblem  of  the 
lions,  Antony  intended  to  give  them  to  understand 
that  the  fiercest  spirits  of  them  would  be  forced  to 
submit  to  the  yoke".  Plutarch  also  mentions  it ; 
but  both  of  them  place  it  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  though  it  is  evident  from  this  hint  of  it  given 
by  Cicero  that  it  happened  long  before. 

Whilst  Cicero  continued  at  Formise  deliberating 
on  the  measures  of  hi^  conduct,  he  formed  several 
political  theses  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  for  the  amusement  of  his  solitary  hours : 
"Whether  a  man  ought  to  stay  in  his  country 
when  it  was  possessed  by  a  tyrant.  Whether  one 
ought  not  by  all  means  to  attempt  the  dissolution 
of  the  tyranny,  though  his  city  on  that  account 
was  exposed  to  the  utmost  hazard.  Whether  there 
was  not  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the  man  who  should 
dissolve  it,  lest  he  should  advance  himself  into  the 
other's  place.  Whether  we  should  not  help  our 
country  by  the  methods  of  peace  rather  than  war. 
Whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  sit  still  in  a 
neutral  place  while  his  country  is  oppressed,  or  to 
run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  the  common  liberty. 
Whether  one  ought  to  bring  a  war  upon  his  ci^, 
and  besiege  it,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  ^rant. 
Whether  a  man,  not  approving  the  dissolution  of 
a  tyranny  by  war,  ought  not  to  join  himself  how- 
ever to  the  best  citizens.  Whether  one  ought  to 
act  with  bis  benefactors  and  friends,  though  they 
do  not  in  his  opinion  take  right  measures  for  the 
public  interest.  Whether  a  man  who  has  done 
great  services  to  his  country,  and  for  that  reason 
has  been  envied  and  cruelly  treated,  is  still  bound 
to  expose  himself  to  fresh  dangers  for  it,  or  may 
not  be  permitted  at  last  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  family  and  give  up  all  political  matters 
to  the  men  of  power ; — by  exercising  myself  (says 
he)  in  these  questions,  and  examining  them  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  I  relieve  my  mind 
from  its  present  anxiety,  and  draw  out  something 
which  may  be  of  use  to  me*." 

■  Uio  taraen  Cytberidon  secnm  lectica  aperta  portat, 
altera  uxorem :  soptem  preterea  oonjimcte  lecticw  sunt 
amicanim,  an  amicorum  ?  vide  quam  turpi  leto  pcreamiu : 
et  diibita,  si  potes,  quin  ille  seu  victus,  seu  victor  redierit, 
ocdem  facturus  sit.  Ego  vero  vel  lintrioulo,  si  navin  non 
erit,  eripiam  me  ex  istorum  parricidio.  Sed  plura  acribam 
cum  ilium  oonvoiero. — Ad  Att.  x.  10. 

t  Tu  Antonii  leones  pertimeacas,  cave.  Nihil  est  illo 
homine  Jucimdius. — ^Ibid.  x.  13. 

1  Jogo  subdidit  eos.  primusqueRomiP  adcurmm  jnnxit 
Antonius;  et  quidem  civili  belle  cum  dimicatiun  esset  in 
Pharsalicis  campls ;  non  sine  oaten  to  quodam  temporum, 
generoiOfl  spiritua  jugum  subire  illo  prodigio  significante : 
nam  quod  ita  vectus  est  cum  mima  Cjrtberide,  supra  mon- 
atra  etiam  Ularum  o-fti""<t^tiif«  fuit.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
vtii.  16. 

*■  In  his  ego  me  oonsultationibus  exoroena,  diaserena  in 
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From  the  time  of  big  leafing  the  city  together 
with  Pompej  and  the  senate,  Uiere  pasted  not  a 
tingle  day  in  which  he  did  not  write  one  or  more 
letters  to  Atticns^t  the  only  friend  whom  he  trusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  thoughts.  From  these  letters 
it  appears,  that  the  sum  of  Atticus*8  advice  to  him 
agreed  entirely  with  his  own  sentiments,  that  if 
Pompey  remained  in  Italy  he  ought  to  join  with 
him ;  if  not,  should  stay  behind  and  expect  what 
fresh  accidents  might  produce'.  This  was  what 
Cicero  had  hitherto  followed ;  and  as  to  his  future 
conduct,  though  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  a  little 
wavering  and  irresolute,  yet  the  result  of  his  deli- 
berations constantly  turned  in  &vour  of  Pompey. 
His  personal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of 
his  cause,  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort,  who 
began  to  censure  his  tardiness,  and  above  all  his 
gratitude  for  favours  received,  which  had  ever  the 
greatest  weight  with  him,  made  him  resolve  at  all 
adventures  to  run  after  him  ;  and  though  he  was 
displeased  with  his  management  of  the  war  and 
widiout  any  hopes  of  his  success*,  though  he  knew 
him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  perceived 
him,  he  says,  to  be  no  general,  yet  with  all  his 
faults  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  deserting 
him,  nor  hardly  forgive  himself  for  staying  so  long 
behind  him.  "  For  as  in  love  (says  he),  anything 
dirty  and  indecent  in  a  mistress  will  stifle  it  for 
the  present,  so  the  deformity  of  Pompey's  conduct 
put  me  out  of  humour  with  him,  but  now  that  he 
is  gone  my  love  revives  and  I  cannot  bear  his 
absence,"  &c.^ 

What  held  him  still  a  while  longer  was  the  tears 
of  his  family  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  daughter 
Tnllia,  who  entreated  him  to  wait  only  the  issue  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  urged  it  as  the  advice  of 
Atticus  ^.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  this  daugh- 
ter, and  with  great  reason,  for  she  was  a  woman  of 
singular  accomplishments,  with  the  utmost  afliection 
and  piety  to  him.  Speaking  of  her  to  Atticus, 
"  how  admirable  (says  he)  is  her  virtue !  how  does 
she  bear  the  public  calamity !  how  her  domestic 
disgusts !  what  a  greatness  of  mind  did  she  show 
at  my  parting  from  them  !  in  spite  of  the  tender- 

utnunque  partem,  tam  gneoe  turn  Utine,  abduoo  parum- 
per  animum  a  moIfisUis  et  rov  irpoifryov  ri  doUbero.— Ad 
Att.  ix.  4. 

f  UvjuB  autem  epistohe  non  solum  ea  oauaa  est,  ot  ne 
quia  a  me  dies  intennittetur,  qtdn  dem  ad  te  literaa,  led, 
&o.— Ibid.  Tiii.  IS. 

Alteram  Ubi  eodem  die  hano  epfstolam  dlctavi,  et  pridie 
dederam  roea  manu  longiorem.— Ibid.  x.  3. 

■  Ego  quidem  tibi  non  dm  auotor,  ai  Pompeius  Italiam 
relinqult,  te  quoque  profogere,  summo  enim  perloulo 
facies,  nee  reipublio*  proderii ;  oui  quidem  poeterius  pote- 
ris  prodetee.  ai  manaeria.— Ibid.  iz.  10. 

»  Ingrati  animi  crimen  borreo.— Ibid.  ix.  2, 5,  7. 

Nee  mehercule  hoc  facio  reipublioas  canaa,  quam  fondl- 
tua  deletam  puto.  aed  nequia  roe  putet  ingratum  in  euro, 
qtii  me  levarit  Ua  inoonunodla.  quibua  ipse  affeceraU— 
Ibid.  ix.  19. 

Fortune  aunt  oommittonda  omnia.  Sine  ape  oonamur 
ulla.    8i  melius  quid  acciderit  mirabimur ^Ibid.  x.  2. 

b  8icut  iv  TOif  ip»TUCo7t,  alienant  immund*.  inaulae, 
indeoore :  aic  me  illiua  f ug«,  negligenticque  deformitaa 
avertit  ab  amore— nunc  emergit  amor,  nimo  deaiderium 
ferre  non  poaBum.*-Ibid.  ix.  10. 

c  8ed  cum  ad  me  mea  TuUia  aoribat,  orana,  ut  quid  in 
Hiapania  geratur  expectem,  et  aemper  adacribat  idem 
Tideri  tibi.— Ibid.  x.  a 

Laorjrm*  meorum  me  interdum  nudliunt,  precantium, 
^    ut  de  UiapaaiiB  expectemua.— 1  bid.  x.  9. 


ness  of  her  love  she  wishes  me  to  do  nothing 
what  is  right  and  for  my  honour'.''  But  as  to 
affair  of  Spain,  he  answered,  *'  that  whatever 
the  fate  of  it,  it  could  not  alter  die  case  v 
regard  to  himself;  for  if  Caesar  should  be  dri 
out  of  it,  his  journey  to  Pompey  would  be  less  « 
come  and  reputable,  since  Curio  himself  would 
over  to  him  ;  or  if  the  war  was  drawn  into  kn$ 
there  would  be  no  end  of  waiting;  or  lastly 
Pompey 's  army  should  be  beaten,  instead  of  sit) 
still,  as  they  advised,  he  thought  just  the  oontr 
and  should  choose  the  rather  to  run  awaj  from 
violence  of  such  a  victory.  He  resolved,  therefoi 
he  says,  *'  to  act  nothing  craftily  ;  but  wbatc 
became  of  Spain  to  find  out  Pompey  as  soon  ai 
could,  in  conformity  to  Solon's  law,  who  madi 
capital  for  a  citiien  not  to  take  part  in  a  dvil  • 
sention*." 

Before  his  going  off,  Servius  Sulpidus  sent  1 
word  from  Rmne  Uiat  be  had  a  great  desire  to  h 
a  conference  with  him,  to  consult  in  common  « 
measures  they  ought  to  take.  Cicero  consents 
it,  in  hopes  to  find  Servius  in  the  same  mind  v 
himself,  and  to  have  his  company  to  Pompc 
camp :  for  in  answer  to  his  message,  he  intimi 
hit  own  intention  of  leaving  Italy,  and  if  Sen 
was  not  in  the  same  resolution,  advised  him  to  s 
himself  the  trouble  of  die  journey ;  though,  if 
had  anything  of  moment  to  communicate,  be  wc 
wait  for  his  coming'.  But  at  their  meeting, 
found  him  so  tim<m>us  and  desponding,  and  so 
of  scruples  upon  everything  which  was  propa 
that,  instead  of  pressing  him  to  the  same  con<i 
with  himself,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ooncesl 
own  design  firom  him.  '*  Of  all  the  men,"  sap 
*'  whom  I  have  met  with,  he  is  alone  a  gre 
coward  than  C.  Maroellus,  who  laments  hu  1 
ing  been  consul;  and  urges  Antony  to  bii 
my  going,  that  be  himself  may  stay  with  a  be 
gracef." 

Cato,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  possess  bin 
of  Sicily,  thought  fit  to  quit  that  poet,  and  yieb 

'  Cujns  quidem  virkua  mtrilioa.  Quomodo  ilia 
publicam  cladem?  quomodo  domestioas  trioas?  qua 
autem  animua  in  diaoeaso  nostro  ?  ait  aropyift  ^  "" 
olWiy(tf ;  tamen  not  recte  fiusere  et  bene  audire  tv 
Ad  Att.  X.  S. 

•  81  pdletur,  quam  gratus  aut  quam  hooeatua  tan 
ad  Pompeium  noater  adventua,  cum  ipsom  Curlooa 
ipaum  tranaiturnm  putem?  ai  trahitur  tidlnm,  • 
expectem,  aut  quam  diu  ?  relinquitur,  ut  ai  vindmn 
Hiapania,  quieaoamuai  Id  ego  contra  puto :  latom  e 
victorem  relinqueDdnm  magia  puto,  quam  victum.— I 

Aatute  nibil  sum  aoturua ;  flat  in  HJiyania  quidlib 
Ibid.  X.  6. 

Ego  vero  8oloni»-4egan  negligam,  qui  capite  aanx 
qui  in  aeditione  non  alteriua  utriua  partla  fuiaaet-^ 
x.1. 

f  Sin  autem  tlU  bomini  pmdentiaBimoTldetnr  utile 
noe  colloqui,  quanquam  longiua  etiam  cogitabam  ab 
diaoedere,  cujua  Jam  etiam  nom«i  invitua  audio,  tj 
propiua  aooedam.^Ep.  Fam.  It.  1. 

Restat  ut  diaoedendum  pntem ;  in  quo  rriiqua  Ti<! 
ease  deliberatio,  quod  ootudlium  tn  diaceam,  qa» 
aequamui^— d  babes  Jam  atatutum*  quid  Ubi  ago) 
putea,  in  quo  non  ait  conjunctum  ocmsilium  tnum 
meo,  auperaedeaa  hoc  labore  itineria-^-lbid.  It.  S. 

r  8enrii  conailio  nihO  expeditur.  Omnee  oaptSow 
omni  aententia  oooommt.  Unum  C.  Blarcello  cnf 
timidioran,  quem  oonaulem  fuiaae  poraitet— qui  e 
Antonium  confirmaaae  didtur,  ut  me  impedirat,  quo 
eredo,  honeatiua.— Ad  Att.  x.  15. 
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the  ishiid  to  Curio,  who  came  likewise  to  seize  it 
n  Omar's  part  with  a  superior  force.  Cicero  was 
miMh  icandalized  at  Cato's  conduct,  being  per- 
laaded  that  he  might  have  held  his  possession 
withoni  difficulty ;  and  that  aU  honest  men  would 
hate  flocked  to  him,  especially  when  Pompey's 
fleet  ms  so  near  to  support  him  :  for  if  that  had 
hut  ooce  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  begun  to  act, 
Curio  himself,  as  he  confessed,  would  have  run 
away  the  first.  **  I  wish,"  says  Cicero,  *'  that  Cotta 
Buy  bold  out  Sardinia,  as  it  is  said  he  will ;  for  if 
M),  how  base  will  Cato's  act  appear** ! " 

In  these  circumstances,  while  he  was  preparing 
ill  things  for  his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
fm  wind,  he  removed  from  his  Cuman  to  his  Pom- 
peiu  villa,  beyond  Naples,  which  not  being  so 
eoffiiDodious  for  an  embarkment,  would  help  to 
ksMD  the  suspicion  of  his  intended  flight'.  Here 
he  received  a  private  message  from  the  officers  of 
three  cohorts  which  were  in  garrison  at  Pompeii, 
to  beg  leave  to  wait  upon  him  the  day  following, 
in  order  to  deliver  up  their  troops  and  the  town 
into  hk  hands;  but  instead  of  listening  to  the 
oveftnre,  he  slipped  away  the  next  morning  before 
day  to  avoid  seeing  them,  since  such  a  force  or  a 
|7Uter  could  be  of  no  service  there,  and  he  was 
apprehensive  that  it  was  designed  only  as  a  trap 
forhim^ 

Tbos  pursuing  at  last  the  result  of  all  his  delibe- 
rations, and  preferring  the  consideration  of  duty  to 
that  of  his  saifety,  he  embarked  to  follow  Pompey ; 
lod  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  he  plainly 
taw  and  declared,  "  that  it  was  a  contention  only 
fbrnle;  yet  he  thought  Pompey  the  modester, 
hooatery  and  juater  king  of  the  two  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  conquer,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Roman 
people  would  be  extinguished ;  or  if  he  did,  that  it 
wooid  still  be  after  the  manner  and  pattern  of 
SyDa,  with  much  cruelty  and  blood'."  With  these 
iBdaacboly  reflections,  he  set  sail  on  the  eleventh 
of  Jane*,  **  rushing  (as  he  tells  us)  knowingly  and 

^  Curio  mecum  vIzii-Sicilic  diffldens,  ai  Pumpeios 
■«»%are  ctrpinel.— Ad  Att.  x.  7. 

Oirio— Fompeii  claaaem  timebat:  que  ai  eoset,  se  de 
Heffis  sbitunnn.— Ibid.  x.  4. 

Cato  qui  fiiciliam  tenere  nnllo  negotlo  potult,  et  ai 
tanamet,  oaxaea  honl  ad  eum  ae  oontulisaent,  Syracuais 
Fvfectos  «8t  a.  d.  rui.  Kal.  Mali— utfauun,  quod  aiunt, 
Cotai  Sardlniam  teneat.  Eat  enim  rumor.  O,  ai  id  ftierit, 
tepetn  Gatoncm  !— Itiid.  x.  16. 

>  Efo  Bt  minnerem  mispicionem  profcctionifl,-— profectos 
"■a  ia  Pompdanum  a.  d.  nr.  Id.  Ut  ibi  esaem,  dum  que 
a'  aav^aadmn  opos  eaBent,  pararentur. — Ibid. 

k  Cum  ad  villain  veniaaem,  ventum  est  ad  me,  oen- 
^Diocict  tiimn  oobortium,  que  Pompeiia  sunt,  me  velle 
P^tridfe;  bjeo  meeum  liiLnnioa  nootcr,  velle  eos  mihi  ae. 
It  appidam  tradere.  At  effo  tibi  poetrfdie  a  viUa  ante 
^"(*au  at  me  cmnino  fill  non  vlderent  Quid  enlm  erat 
^  trihaa  eobortibaa  ?  quid  si  plures.  quo  apparatu  ?— et 
^>d  ieri  poCerat,  ut  tentaremur.  Onmon  igitur  auapi- 
«*««aisaBtaU— IMd. 

'  DmninatSo  qtunita  ab  utroque  eat.— Ibid.  viii.  11. 

lt*SBandi  oootentSo  eat ;  in  qua  pulana  est  roodestior  rex 
^  P«Uar  et  integrior  ;  et  is.  qui  nisi  vincit,  noraen  populi 
'oaai  detoatar  neceoae  eat:  ain  autem  vindt.  Syllano 
■«^  exoDploque  Tinort- — ^IWd.  x.  7- 

*  A  D.  m.  Id.  Jan. — ^Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  7.  It  is  rcmark- 
■Ms  ihat  aaoa^  the  reaacou  whicb  detained  Cicero  in 
^^Vw|u  tban  he  intended,  be  mentiona  tbe  Umpettuous 
•*tt<r  ^OU  Equinox,  and  the  calmt  ihat  tueceeded  it ; 

^  tkb  vaa  abimt  the  end  of  May,  [Ad  Att.  x.  17,  la] 

*U(^  shows  what  a  strange  cnofnaion  there  waa  at  tbis 

tiaa  k  tbe  Bemaa  Kitfj-^*" ;  and  wbat  neoeoaity  for  that 


willingly  into  voluntary  destruction,  and  doing  just 
what  cattle  do,  when  driven  by  any  force,  running 
after  those  of  his  own  kind :  for  as  the  ox  (says 
he)  follows  the  herd,  so  I  follow  the  honest,  or 
those  at  least  who  are  called  so,  though  it  be  to 
certain  ruin'."  As  to  his  brother  Quintus,  he 
was  so  far  from  desiring  his  company  in  this  flight, 
that  he  pressed  him  to  stay  in  Italy  on  account  of 
his  personal  obligations  to  Csesar,  and  the  relation 
that  he  had  borne  to  him  :  yet  Quintus  would  not 
be  left  behind ;  but  declared  that  he  would  follow 
his  brother  whithersoever  he  should  lead,  and 
think  that  party  right  which  he  should  choose  for 
him<». 

What  gave  Cicero  a  more  particular  abhorrence 
of  the  war  into  which  he  was  entering  was,  to  see 
Pompey  on  all  occasions  affecting  to  imitate  Sylla, 
and  to  hear  him  often  say,  with  a  superior  air, 
"  Could  Sylla  do  such  a  thing,  and  cannot  I  do 
it  ?"  as  if  determined  to  make  Sylla's  victory  the 
pattern  of  his  own.  He  was  now  in  much  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  that  conqueror  had  once  been ; 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  senate  by  his  arms,  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  those  who  possessed  Italy  ; 
and  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune, so  he  was  meditating  the  same  kind  of  return, 
and  threatening  ruin  and  proscription  to  all  his 
enemies.  This  frequently  shocked  Cicero,  as  we 
find  from  many  of  his  letters,  to  consider  vrith 
what  cruelty  and  efiusion  of  civil  blood  the  suc- 
cess even  of  his  own  friends  would  certainly  be 
attended  P. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances  of  his  voyage,  or  by  what  course  he  steered 
towards  Dyrrhachinm ;  for  after  his  leaving  Italy, 
all  his  correspondence  with  it  was  in  great  measure 
cut  olf ;  so  that  from  June,  in  which  he  sailed,  we 
find  an  intermission  of  about  nine  months  in  the 
series  of  his  letters,  and  not  more  than  four  of 
them  written  to  Atticus  during  the  continuance  of 
the  wart.  He  arrived,  however,  safely  in  Pompey's 
camp,  with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  nephew,  com- 
mittmg  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  family  to  the 
issue  of  that  cause  :  and  that  he  might  make  some 
amends  for  coming  so  late,  and  gain  the  greater 
authority  vrith  his  party,  he  furnished  Pompey, 

reformation  of  it  which  Ccaar  80<m  after  eflTeoted,  in  order 
to  reduoe  tbe  computation  of  their  months  to  the  regular 
oourae  of  the  aeasona  from  which  they  had  'so  widely  varied. 
Some  of  the  commentatora,  for  want  of  attending  to  this 
cause,  are  strangely  puxzled  to  account  for  the  dlf&culty ; 
and  one  of  them  ridiculously  imagines,  that  by  the  Equi- 
nox, Cioero  covertly  means  Antony,  who  used  to  make 
hit  dayt  and  n^htt  equal,  by  sleeping  as  much  as  he 
waked! 

"  Ego  prudens  ao  sclens  ad  pestem  ante  oculos  poaitam 
turn  profectus. — ^Ep.  Fam.  vi.  & 

Prudens  et  aciens  tuiquam  ad  interitnm  ruerem  volun- 
tarium.  [Pro  M.  Marcel.  5.]  quid  ergo  acturus  ea  ?  idem, 
quod  pecudes,  que  dispulse  sui  generis  sequunttir  greges. 
Ut  bos  armenta,  sic  ego  bonosviros,  aut  eos,  quicunque 
dicentur  boni,  sequar,  etlam  si  ruent.^Ad  Att.  vii.  7* 

o  Fratrem— sodum  hujus  fortune  ease  non  erat  equum : 
oni  magis  etiam  Cesar  irascetur.  Bed  impetrare  non 
possum,  ut  maneat  [Ibid.ix.  1.]  frater,  quicquid  mihi 
plaoeret,  id  rectum  so  putare  aiebat — ^Ibid.  Lx.  6. 

P  Quam  crebro  iUud,  Sylla  potuit,  ego  non  poUro  f — 

Ita  SjfUaturit  animus  ejus,  et  protcripturit  diu.  [Ad 
Att.  ix.  10.]  Cnanis  nostor  SpUani  regni  similitudincm 
ooncupfvit.  ci8<6s  voi  \4ya.  [Ibid.  7.]  ut  non  noroinatim 
sed  generatim  proscrlptio  esset  informata.— Ibid,  xi  6. 

4  Ad  Att.  xi.  1-4. 
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who  WIS  in  great  want  of  money,  with  a  large  ram 
out  of  his  own  stock  for  the  public  service'. 

But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance, 
so  be  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increased  his 
disgust :  he  disliked  everything  which  they  had 
done,  or  designed  to  do ;  saw  nothing  good  amongst 
them  but  their  cause  ;  and  that  their  own  counsels 
would  ruin  them.  For  all  the  chiefs  of  tbe  party, 
trusting  to  the  superior  fame  and  authority  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  troops 
which  the  princes  of  the  East  had  sent  to  their 
assistance,  assured  themselves  of  victory ;  and 
without  reflecting  on  the  different  character  of  the 
two  armies,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  fighting.  It 
was  Cicero's  business  therefore  to  discourage  this 
wild  spirit,  and  to  represent  the  hazard  of  the  war, 
the  force  of  Cesar,  and  the  probability  of  his  beat- 
ing them,  if  ever  they  ventured  a  battle  with  him  : 
but  all  his  remonstrances  were  slighted,  and  he 
himself  reproached  as  timorous  and  cowardly  by 
the  other  leaders ;  though  nothing  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  them  but  what  he  had  often  foretold*. 
Thu  soon  made  him  repent  of  embarking  in  a 
cause  so  imprudently  conducted  ;  and  it  added  to 
his  discontent,  to  find  himself  even  blamed  by 
Cato  for  coming  to  them  at  all,  and  deserting  that 
neutral  post  which  might  have  given  him  the  better 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation*. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation,  he  declined  all  em- 
ployment ;  and  finding  his  counsels  wholly  slighted, 
resumed  his  usual  way  of  raillery ;  and  what  he 
could  not  dissuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jests.  This  gave  occa- 
sion, afterwards,  to  Antony,  in  a  speech  to  the 
senate,  to  censure  the  levity  of  his  behaviour  in 
the  calamity  of  a  civil  war ;  and  to  reflect  not  only 
upon  his  fears,  but  the  unseasonableness  also  of  his 
jokes.  To  which  Cicero  answered,  "  that  though 
their  camp  indeed  was  full  of  care  and  anxiety,  yet 
in  circumstances  the  most  turbulent,  there  were 
certain  moments  of  relaxation  which  all  men,  who 
had  any  humanity  in  them,  were  glad  to  lay  hold 
on :  but  while  Antony  reproached  him  both  with 
dejection  and  joking  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
sure  proof  that  he  had  observed  a  proper  temper 
and  moderation  in  them  both*." 

'  Etsi  egeo  rebus  omnibus,  quod  is  quoque  In  angustiis 
est,  quicum  sumus.  cui  msgnam  dedimus  pecuniam  mn- 
tnam,  opinuites  nobis,  constitutls  rebus,  earn  rem  etiam 
honor!  fore.  [Ibid.  xi.  3.]  si  quas  habulmns  facultatea,  eas 
Pompeio  turn,  cum  id  videbamur  aapienter  focov,  detuli- 
mus— Ad  Att.  13. 

•  Quippe  mihi  neo  qne  acddnnt,  neo  quae  aguntur,  uUo 
modo  probantur.  [Ibid.  xi.  4.]  Nihil  boni  pnrter  canaam. 
[Ep.  Pam.  vil.  3.]  Itaque  ego,  quran  tiun  fortes  illi  viii, 
Domitii  et  Lentuli.  timidum  esse  dicebant,  &c  [Ibid.  vi. 
21.]  quo  quidem  in  bello,  nihil  adversi  aoddlt  non  predi- 
oente  me.~Ibid.  6. 

t  CuJuB  me  mei  faoti  pomitult,  non  tarn  propter  perl- 
oulum  meum,  quam  propter  vitia  mnlta,  qu«  ibi  offendl, 
quo  veneram. — Ibid.  vii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

«  Ipse  fugi  adhuc  omne  mimus,  eo  magls,  quod  ita  nihil 
poterat  agi,  ut  mihi  et  meis  rebus  aptum  esset.  [Ad  Att. 
xi.  4.]  Quod  autem  idem  mcestitiain  meam  reprehendit, 
idem  jocum ;  magno  argumento  oet,  me  in  utroque  fniase 
moderatum.— Phil  ii.  16. 

Some  of  Cicero's  sayings  on  this  occasion  are  presenred 
by  different  writers.  When  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of 
hu  coming  so  late  to  them :  How  can  /  come  laUy  said 
be,  when  I  find  nothing  in  readiness  among  pou  f—tmd 
upon  Pompey's  asking  him  sarcastically,  v^ere  his  son- 
<n4ate  DolabeUa  uhu  ;   He  is  vith  pour  /ather-in-iaw. 


Young  Brutus  was  also  in  Pompey's  csmp,  whe 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  pecuhar  zeal ;  whu 
Cicero  mentions  as  the  more  remarkable,  bocsa 
he  had  always  professed  an  irreoondUble  hatred 
Pompey  as  to  the  murderer  of  his  Cither*.  B 
he  followed  the  cause,  not  the  man ;  sacrificing  i 
his  resentments  to  the  service  of  his  country,  ai 
looking  now  upon  Pompey  as  the  general  of  tl 
republic  and  the  defender  of  their  common  libcrt 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  Cicero  nev 
speaks  oif  Pompey's  conduct  but  as  a  perpetv 
succession  of  blunders.  His  first  step,  of  lean 
Italy,  was  condemned  indeed  by  all,  but  partic 
lariy  by  Atticus ;  yet  to  us,  at  this  distance, 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  prudent,  bat  nea 
saryx.  What  shocked  people  so  much  at  it,  f 
the  discovery  that  it  made  of  his  weakness  t 
want  of  preparation  ;  and  after  the  secnritj  wfai 
he  had  all  along  affected,  and  the  defiance  lo  i 
declared  against  his  adversary,  it  made  him  spfM 
contemptible  to  run  away  at  last  on  tbe  first  s 
proach  of  Caesar.  **  Did  yon  ever  see,"  « 
Cslius,  "  a  more  silly  creature  than  this  Pompey 
yours ;  who,  after  raising  all  this  bustle,  is  found 
be  such  a  trifler?  or  did  you  ever  read  or  bear 
a  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  more  tempente 
victory,  than  our  Csesar'  ?" 

Pompey  had  left  Italy  about  a  year  before  Cm 
found  it  convenient  to  go  after  him  ;  daring  whi 
time  he  had  gathered  a  vast  fleet  from  all  the  n 
ritime  states  and  cities  dependent  on  the  empi 
without  making  any  use  of  it  to  distress  an  enei 
who  had  no  fleet  at  all :  he  suffered  Sicily  and  S 
dinia  to  fall  into  Cesar's  hands  without  a  bk> 
and  the  important  town  of  Marseilles,  after  btv 
endured  a  long  siege  for  its  affection  to  his  can 
But  his  capital  error  was  the  giving  up  Spain,  i 
neglecting  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe  I 
army  that  he  had,  in  a  country  devoted  to  bis 
terests,  and  commodious  for  the  operations  of 
naval  force.  When  Cicero  first  hwd  of  this  rt 
lution,  he  thought  it  monstrona* ;  and,  m  trv 
the  committing  that  war  to  his  lieutenants,  agai 

replied  he.  To  a  person  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  i 
informing  them  of  a  strong  report  at  Rome,  that  P<m 
teas  blocked  up  bp  Co'sar  ,•  And  pof^  sailed  hither  Oier(f\ 
said  he,  that  pou  might  see  it  with  pour  own  epes.  i 
even  after  their  defeat,  when  Nonnius  was  exhorting  tt 
to  courage,  because  there  were  seven  eagles  still  1<A 
Pompep*s  camp  ,•  Tou  encourage  %teU,  said  he,  «'i«  n 
to  fight  with  Jackdaws.  By  the  frequency  of  these  ai 
netio  Jokes,  he  is  said  to  have  provoked  Pompey  so  fa 
to  tell  hira,  /  with  that  pou  would  goover  to  the  other  i 
that  pou  map  begin  to  /ear  us.^Mzcroh.  Satnm.  il 
Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

>  Brutus  amicus  in  causa  veraatnr  acriter.— Ad  Att 
4 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut,  et  Pomp. 

7  Quorum  dux  quam  iurrpari^yriToSt  tn  quoque  i 
madvertis,  cui  ne  Picena  quidem  nota  sunt :  quam  aui 
sine  consilio.  res  testis.~Ad  Att.  vii.  13. 

Si  iste  Italiam  relinquet,  faciet  omnino  male,  et  at 
existimo  oKoyicrrasSf  Ac— Ibid.  Ix.  10. 

■  Ecquando  tu  homiuem  ineptiorem  quam  tunm 
Pompeium  vidisti?  qui  tantas  turbas,  qui  tam  nu 
esset,  commorit?  ecquem  autem  Cneare  nostro  acHoi 
in  rebus  agendis,  eodem  in  victoria  temperatlorem, 
legisti  aut  audisU?— Ep.  Fam.  viii.  15. 

•  Omnis  hec  clossis  Alexandria,  Colchis.  Tyro,  8id< 
Cypro,  Pamphilia,  Lycia,  Rhodo,  ttc.  ad  Interdudoi 
Italic  commeatus— comparatur.— Ad  Att.  ix.  9. 

Nundant  iEgyptum— cogitare  ;  Hiapaniam  abjeci 
Monstra  narrant.—Ad  Att.  ix.  11. 
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&e  nperior  genius  and  ascendant  of  Cissar,  was 
tbeniia  of  his  best  troops  and  hopes  at  onoe. 

Some  hare  been  apt  to  wonder  why  Csesar,  after 
forcing  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  instead  of  crossing  the 
jea  </^  iiini,  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
ahonld  leave  him  for  the  space  of  a  year  to  gather 
I  mniM  and  fleets  at  his  leisure,  and  strengthen  him- 
fflif  irith  all  the  forces  of  the  East.  But  Caesar  had 
good  reaioos  for  what  he  did :  he  knew  that  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  drawn  together  from  those 
eomtria  were  no  match  for  his ;  that  if  he  had 
panned  him  directly  to  Greece,  and  driven  him  out 
of  it,  as  he  had  done  out  of  Italy,  he  should  have 
driren  him  probably  into  Spain,  where  of  all  places 
be  desired  the  least  to  meet  him  ;  and  where,  in  all 
efeots,  Pompey  had  a  sure  resource  as  long  as  it 
WIS  possessed  by  a*firm  and  veteran  army ;  which 
it  was  Cesar's  business  therefore  to  destroy  in  the 
fint  place,  or  he  could  expect  no  success  from  the 
war;  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  destroying 
it  to  fiavourable  as  when  Pompey  himself  was  at 
lach  a  distaDce  from  it.  This  was  the  reason  of 
hii  marching  back  with  so  much  expedition,  "  to 
1  find,"  as  he  said,  *'  an  army  without  a  general,  and 
return  to  a  general  without  an  army*'."  The  event 
Aowed  that  he  judged  right ;  for  within  forty  days 
I  (torn  the  first  sight  of  his  enemy  in  Spain,  he  made 
Uauelf  Blaster  of  the  whole  province^. 

AAer  the  redaction  of  Spain,  he  was  created  dic- 
tator by  M.  Lepidus,  then  pnetor  at  Rome ;  and  by 
A.  t!Ba.  705.     ^  dictatorial  power  declared  himsetf 
ac.  59.       consol,  with  P.  Servilins  Isauricus ; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  invested  with 
this  oflloe,  than  he  marched  to  Brun- 
disiaxn,  and  embarked,  on  the  fourth 
p.  asKTium    of  January,  in  order  to  find  out  Pom- 
TATu  BAD-    pgy^  yjjg  carrying  about  in  his  person 
**"*  the  supreme  di^ty  of  the  empire, 

•dded  no  small  authority  to  his  cause,  by  making 
^  cities  and  states  abroad  the  more  cautious  ci 
actiag  against  him,  or  giving  them  a  better  pre- 
I  tcaee  at  least  for  opening  their  gates  to  the  consul 
of  Romel  Cicero  all  this  while,  despairing  of  any 
good  from  the  war,  had  been  using  all  his  endea- 
vours to  dispose  his  friends  to  peace,  till  Pompey 
forbade  any  farther  mention  of  it  in  council ;  de- 
dariag,  that  he  vahied  neither  life  nor  country  for 
which  be  must  be  indebted  to  Csesar,  as  the  world 
BiQst  take  the  case  to  be,  should  he  accept  any 
oooditioBs  in  his  present  circumstances  ^  He  was 
iQiihle  that  he  had  hitherto  been  acting  a  con- 
teaptible  part,  and  done  nothing  equal  to  the  great 
BSBK  which  he  bad  acquired  in  the  world ;  and  was 
^ctenntaed,  therefore,  to  retrieve  his  honour,  before 
he  laid  down  his  arms,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
*dfW8ary,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

During  the  blockade  of  Dyrrhachium,  it  was  a 
covest  notion  in  Caesar's  army  that  Pompey  would 

^  In  s»  ad  exercitnm  aizie  duce,  et  inde  reversurum  ad 
*aMni  line  exercitu. — Sueton.  J.  Caea  34. 
<Cc8.DeB^loCiv.  iL 

*  nu  tt  datoTM  n«gare»  Deque  portas  consoll  prcdumi- 

»«»-!Wd.  iii.  seo. 

*  I^apenms  vlcttviain,  primum  c<rpi  suadere  paoem, 
o^hKna  semper  auctor ;  deinde  cum  ab  ea  sententia 
^■leosvalde  abboixcret-— Ep.  Fam.  vil.  3. 

\  ^^Bha  de  Canarin  niandatis  agere  in§tltuit ;  eum 
^'wiiiii  in  werxDoaem  Pompdua  interpellavit,  et  loqui 
V^npnliibait.  Quid  mibi.  Inquit,  ant  vita  aut  civitato 
«^  Ml,  qoam  beneOcio  Claris  habere  videbor?— Ccs. 
DtBaoCtT.ifi.5B6. 


draw  off  his  troops  into  his  ships,  and  remove  the 
war  to  some  distant  place.  Upon  this.  Dolabella, 
who  was  with  Csesar,  sent  a  letter  to  Cicero,  into 
Pompey's  camp,  exhorting  him,  '*  that  if  Pompey 
should  be  driven  from  these  quarters,  to  seek  some 
other  country,  he  would  sit  down  quietly  at  Athens, 
or  any  city  remote  from  the  war :  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  his  own  safety,  and  be  a  friend  to  him- 
self rather  than  to  others :  that  he  had  now  fully 
satisfied  bis  duty,  his  friendship,  and  his  engage- 
ments to  that  party  which  he  had  espoused  in  the 
republic :  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  be 
where  the  republic  itself  now  was,  rather  than,  by 
following  that  ancient  one,  to  be  in  none  at  alt ; 
and  that  Caesar  would  readily  approve  this  con- 
duct ^"  But  the  war  took  a  quite  different  turn  ; 
and  instead  of  Pompey's  running  away  from  Dyr- 
rhachium, Ceesar,  by  an  unexpected  defeat  before  it, 
was  forced  to  retire  the  first,  and  leave  to  Pompey 
the  credit  of  pursuing  him,  as  in  a  kind  of  flight 
towards  Macedonia. 

While  the  two  armies  were  thus  employed,  Caelius, 
now  praetor  at  Rome,  trusting  to  bis  power  and  the 
success  of  his  party,  began  to  publish  several  vio- 
lent and  odious  laws,  especially  one  for  the  cancel- 
ling of  all  debts  s.  This  raised  a  great  flame  in  the 
city,  till  he  was  overruled  and  deposed  from  his 
magistracy  by  the  consul  Servilins  and  the  senate : 
but  being  made  desperate  by  this  affront,  he  re- 
called Milo  from  his  exile  at  Marseilles,  whom 
Csesar  had  refused  to  restore ;  and,  in  concert  with 
him,  resolved  to  raise  some  public  commotion  in 
fevour  of  Pompey.  In  this  disposition,  he  wrote 
his  last  letter  to  Cicero  ;  in  which,  after  an  account 
of  his  conversion,  and  the  service  which  he  was 
projecting,  **  Yon  are  asleep,''  says  he, "  and  do  not 
know  how  open  and  weak  we  are  here  :  what  are 
you  doing  ?  are  you  waiting  for  a  battle,  which  is 
sure  to  be  against  you  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
your  troops ;  but  ours  have  been  long  used  to  fight 
bard,  and  to  bear  cold  and  hunger  with  ease^.*' 
But  this  disturbance,  which  began  to  alarm  all 
Italy,  was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  the  authors 
of  it,  Milo  and  Caelius,  who  perished  in  their  rash 
attempt,  being  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  debauch.  They  had  both  at- 
tached themselves  very  early  to  the  interests  and 
the  authority  of  Cicero,  and  were  qualified  by  their 
parts  and  fortunes  to  have  made  a  principal  figure 
in  the  republic,  if  they  bad  continued  in  those 
sentiments,  and  adhered  to  his  advice ;  but  their 
passions,  pleasures,  and  ambition,  got  the  ascen- 
dant, and,  through  a  factious  and  turbulent  life, 
hurried  them  on  to  this  wretched  fate. 

All  thoughts  of  peace  being  now  laid  aside, 
Cicero's  next  advice  to  Pompey  was,  to  draw  the 
war  into  length,  nor  ever  to  give  Csesar  the  oppor- 

f  lUud  autem  a  t«  peto,  nt.  si  jam  ille  evitaverit  hue  | 
periculum,  et  ee  abdiderit  in  olassem,  tu  tuls  rebus  consu- 
laa:  et  aliquando  tibi  potius  quam  cuivig  »i»  amicus.  Satis 
factum  est  jam  a  te  vel  officio,  vel  familiaritati ;  satibfao- 
tuxn  otiam  partibus,  et  ei  reipublicK  quam  tn  probabas. 
Reliquum  est,  ubi  nunc  est  respublica  ibi  simus  potius, 
quam  dum  veterem  illau^  sequamur,  simus  in  nulla.~£p. 
Fam.  ix  9. 

f  Cwj.  De  Bello  Or.  i«  600. 

>»  Vos  dormltis.  nee  hapc  adhucmihi  videmini  inteUiffere, 
quam  nos  pateamus,  et  quam  simus  imbecilli — quid  istic 
facitis?  prdium  expectatis,  quod  flrmissimum  est?  vestras 
oopias  non  novi.  Nostri  valde  depugnare,  et  facile  algere 
et  esurire  oonsueverint.— £p.  Fam.  viii.  17. 
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tonitj  of  a  battle.  Pompey  approved  thii  counsel, 
and  pareued  it  for  some  time,  till  he  gained  the 
advantage  above-mentioned  before  D^rrrhachiom ; 
which  gave  him  such  a  confidence  in  his  own 
troops,  and  such  a  contempt  of  Csesar's,  "  that 
from  this  moment,''  says  Cicero,  '*  this  great  man 
ceased  to  be  a  general ;  opposed  a  raw,  new.raised 
army  to  the  most  robust  and  veteran  legions ;  was 
shamefully  beaten,  and,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp, 
forced  to  fly  away  alone'." 

Had  Cicero's  advice  been  followed,  Csesar  must 
inevitably  have  been  ruined :  for  Pompey's  fleet 
would  have  cut  off  all  supplies  from  him  by  sea, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  subsist  long  at 
land  while  an  enemy,  superior  in  number  of  troops, 
was  perpetually  harassing  him  and  wasting  the 
country  :  and  the  report  everywhere  spread  of  his 
flying  from  Dyrrhachium  before  a  victorious  army 
which  was  pursuing  him,  made  his  march  every 
way  the  more  difficult,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  shy  of  assisting  him  :  tiU  the  despicable 
figure  that  he  seemed  to  make  raised  such  an  im- 
patience for  fighting,  and  assurance  of  victory  in 
the  Pompeian  chiefs,  as  drew  them  to  the  fatal 
resolution  of  giving  him  battle  at  Pharsalia.  There 
was  another  motive  likewise  suggested  to  us  by 
Cicero,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  determining  Pompey  to  this  unhappy  step  ; 
his  superstitious  regard  to  omens,  and  the  admo- 
nitions of  diviners,  to  which  his  nature  was  strongly 
addicted.  The  haruspices  were  all  on  his  side, 
and  flattered  him  with  everything  that  was  pros- 
perous :  and  besides  those  in  his  own  camp,  the 
whole  fraternity  of  them  at  Rome  were  sending 
him  perpetual  accounts  of  the  fortunate  and  auspi- 
cious significations  which  they  had  observed  in  the 
entrails  of  their  victims^. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  needs  be  owned,  that 
Pompey  had  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  and  much 
less  liberty  of  executing  what  he  himself  approved, 
than  in  sll  the  other  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  In  his  wars  against  foreign  enemies,  his 
power  was  absolute,  and  all  his  motions  depended 
on  his  own  will ;  but  in  this,  besides  several  kings 
and  princes  of  the  East  who  attended  him  in  per- 
son, he  had  with  him  in  his  camp  almost  all  the 
chief  magistrates  and  senators  of  Rome ;  men  of 
equal  dignity  with  himself,  who  had  commanded 
armies,  and  obtained  triumphs,  and  expected  a 
share  in  all  his  councils  ;  and  that,  in  their  com- 
mon danger,  no  step  should  be  taken  but  by  their 
common  advice :  and  as  they  were  under  no  en- 
gsgement  to  his  cause  but  what  was  voluntary,  so 
they  were  necessarily  to  be  humoured,  lest  through 
disgust  they  should  desert  it.  Now  these  were  all 
uneasy  in  their  present  situation,  and  longed  to 
be  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  and 
honours  :  and  having  a  confidence  of  victory,  from 
the  number  of  their  troops  and  the  reputation  of 


1  Cum  ab  ea  sententia  Pompelus  valde  abhorreret,  sua- 
dere  iiutitui,  ut  bellum  ducerat:  hoc  interdum  probabat 
et  In  ea  scntentia  videbatur  fore,  et  fuiwet  fortascie,  nisi 
quadam  ex  piigna  ccppisset  militibus  suis  confidere.  Ex 
eo  tempore  vir  ille  summus  nullus  imperator  fuit :  victus 
turpiMime,  amiaais  etiam  castris,  solus  fugit.— Ep.  Fam. 
vii.3. 

^   Hoc  civili  bello,  dii  immortales! qu»  nobis  in 

Grcciam  Roma  responsa  hanupicura  missa  sunt?  qur 

dicta  Pompeio  ? etenim  ille  admodum  extis  et  oitentis 

roovebatur.— De  Div.  il.  84. 


their  leader,  were  perpetually  teasing  Pompey  1 
the  resolution  of  a  battle,  charging  hka  with  a  di 
sign  to  protract  the  war  for  the  sake  of  perpetoi 
ing  his  authority ;  and  calling  him  anotiier  Ag 
memnon,  who  was  proud  of  holding  so  many  kinj 
and  generals  under  his  command';  till,  being  nnab 
to  withstand  their  reproaches  any  longer,  be  w 
driven,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  and  against  his  jod 
ment,  to  the  experiment  of  a  decisive  action. 

Csesar  was  sensible  of  Pompey's  difficulty,  ai 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  support  the  indigni 
of  showing  himself  afraid  of  fighting ;  and  fro 
that  assurance  exposed  himself  often  more  rasl 
than  prudence  would  otherwise  justify  :  for  his  b 
sieging  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  who  was  mast 
of  the  sea  which  supplied  everything  to  him  tb 
was  wanted,  while  his  own  army  was  starving 
land  ;  and  the  attempt  to  block  up  intrenchmei 
so  widely  extended  with  much  smaller  numbc 
than  were  employed  to  defend  them,  must  nee 
be  thought  rash  and  extravagant,  were  it  not  f 
the  expectation  of  drawing  Pompey  by  it  to  a  | 
neral  engagement ;  for  when  he  could  not  gain  tb 
end,  his  perseverance  in  the  siege  had  like  to  hi 
nmied  him,  and  would  inevitably  have  done  so 
he  had  not  quitted  it,  as  he  himself  aftenrar 
owned*. 

It  must  be  observed  likewise,  that  wl»le  9m 
pey  had  any  walls  or  intrenchments  between  hi 
and  Csesar,  not  all  Cesar's  vigour,  nor  the  coon 
of  his  veterans,  could  gain  the  least  advanu 
against  him  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  Cesar  « 
baffled  and  disappointed  in  every  attempt  Vi 
at  Brundisium  he  could  make  no  impression  up 
the  town,  till  Pompey  at  full  leisure  had  secor 
his  retreat,  and  embarked  his  troops  :  and  at  D] 
rhacbium,  the  only  considerable  action  which  bi 
pened  between  them,  was  not  only  disadvantsgeo) 
but  almost  fatal  to  him.  Thus  far  Pompey  a 
tainly  showed  himself  the  greater  captain,  in  i 
suffering  a  force,  which  he  could  not  resist  in  t 
field,  to  do  him  any  hurt,  or  carry  any  point  agaii 
him,  since  that  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  gener 
By  the  help  of  intrenchments  he  knew  how 
make  his  new-raised  soldiers  a  match  for  Cssa 
veterans ;  but  when  he  was  drawn  to  encoan 
him  on  the  open  plain,  he  fought  against  insuperal 
odds,  by  deserting  his  proper  arms,  as  Cicero  sa 
of  caution,  counsel,  and  authority,  in  which 
was  superior,  and  committing  his  fate  to  swoi 
and  spears,  and  bodily  strength,  in  which  his  ei 
mies  far  excelled  him". 

Cicero  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pbsn 
lia,  but  was  left  behind  at  Dyrrhachium  much  ( 

*  Kol  M  T^^Se  ainhv  $curt\4a  icol  *AyatiffU>^ 
iroAo^wr,  8ri  iciircivos  $affi\4w  Btii  rhr  T(iAc/ 
^PX****  «^^<"^  ''••'  ohcftui^  \oyta/iAPf  sol  trtSwi 
avTOts. — App.  p.  470. 

Milites  otium,  socii  morara,  principea  ambitnni  di 
increpabant— Flor.  iy.  2 ;  Dio,  p.  185 ;  Plutarch,  in  Put 

™  Ciesar  pro  natura  forox,  ct  conficiendc  rd  cupW 
ostentare  acicm,  provocare,  Incctwere ;  nunc  olMidii 
cantronim,  que  Bedecim  millium  vallo  obduxcrat;  ( 
quid  his  obemet  obsidio,  qui  patcnte  mari  omnibus  co; 
abundarent?)  nunc  expugnatione  Dyrrhacbii  irrita, 
—Flor.  iv.  2. 

TOirc8cu<raf ,  Ace— App.  p.  468. 

»  Non  lis  rebus  pugnabamuK,  qoibus  valcre  poteram 
oonsilio,  auctoritate,  causa,  qua;  enuot  in  nobis  supario 
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of  haiDonr,  as  well  as  out  of  order :  his  discontent 
to  Me  an  things  going  wrong  on  that  side,  and 
contrary  to  his  adrice,  had  brought  upon  him  an 
ill  habit  of  body  and  weak  state  of  health,  which 
made  him  decline  all  public  command ;  but  he 
promised  Pompey  to  follow,  and  continue  with 
him,  as  soon  as  his  health  permitted^  ;  and  as  a 
pledj^  of  his  sincerity,  sent  his  son  in  the  mean- 
while aloog  with  him,  who,  though  very  young, 
behaved  himself  gallantly,  and  acquired  great  ap- 
plause by  his  dexterity  of  riding  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  and  performing  every  other  part  of  military 
difldpline  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  wings  of  horse, 
of  which  Pompey  had  given  him  the  command  p. 
Cato  staid  behind  also  in  the  camp  at  Dyrrhachium, 
which  be  commanded  with  fifteen  cohorts,  when 
Labienus  brought  them  the  news  of  Pompey's 
defeat,  upon  which  Cato  offered  the  command  to 
Cicero,  as  the  superior  in  dignity  ;  and  upon  his 
lefosal  of  it,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  young  Pompey 
was  so  enraged  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would 
have  killed  him  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not 
pfevented  it.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  yet  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  his  speech 
for  Marcellns,  where  he  says,  that  in  the  very  war 
he  had  been  a  perpetual  assertor  of  peace,  to  the 
hazard  even  of  his  Ufei.  But  the  wretched  news 
from  Pharsafia  threw  them  all  into  such  a  conster- 
aatioD,  that  they  presently  took  shipping,  and  dis- 
persed themselves  severally,  as  their  hopes  or 
iarlinsrions  led  them,  into  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire'.  The  greatest  part,  who  were  deter- 
laiaed  to  renew  the  war,  went  directly  into  Africa, 
the  general  rendezwous  of  their  scattered  forces ; 
whibt  others,  who  were  disposed  to  expect  the 
Mber  issue  of  things,  and  take  such  measures  as 
fortune  offered,  retired  to  Achaia  :  but  Cicero  was 
reiolTcd  to  make  this  the  end  of  the  war  to  himself, 
tad  recommended  the  same  conduct  to  his  friends, 
dedariog,  that  as  they  had  been  no  match  for 
Cssar  when  entire,  they  could  not  hope  to  beat 
him  when  shattered  and  broken* :  and  so,  after  a 
Bisenble  campaign  of  about  eighteen  months,  he 
eommitted  himse&  vrithout  hesitation  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  and  landed  again  at  Brundisium 
tboot  the  end  of  October. 


SECTION    VIII. 


■d  laoertis  et  viribos.  quibus  pares  non  fuimus.— Ep. 
Fto.iT.  7 

Dolehamque  pHis  et  gladiia,  non  eonsiliis  neque  anctori- 
tatibii»noitris  de  jure  publioo  diK«ptarl.~Ep.  Pam.  vi.  1. 

*  !]■»  fogi  adhoc  omne  munua,  eo  magis,  quod  nihil  ita 
poUnt  agi.  ot  mihi  et  meia  rebus  aptum  esaet— me  oonflcit 
•ilBcitado,  ex  qua  etiam  comroa  infirmitaa  oqrporis ;  qua 
lenta.  ero  cum  eo,  qui  n^otium  gerit,  estqoe  in  magna 
90-Ad  AtL  zi.  4. 

>  Qao  tamcn  in  bello  cum  to  Poropeius  al«  alteri  prsfe- 
dart,  magsam  landem  et  a  summo  viro  et  ab  exercitu 
WMqatbare,  eqoitando,  Jaculando,  onini  militari  labore 
Moaado :  atqoe  ea  qnidem  tua  laoa  pariter  cum  repub- 
Baoeddit^De  Offic.  iL  13. 

%  Malta  de  pace  dJxi,  et  in  fpeo  bello,  eodem  etfam  cum 
flipitii  mej  peiiculo  wnai.— Pro  MarcelL  5. 

*  Puds  aoe  poet  diebus  ex  Pharsalica  fuga  veniMe 
laWium:  qui  cum  intcritum  exercitus  nuuclariaeet — 
aerviiaUto  pcrterriti  onnaoendistis.— De  Divin.  L  32. 

*  Hone  ego  belli  mibi  finem  feci ;  nee  putavi,  cum 
'>t>Cri  parca  bod  fdaaemns,  fractoa  superiorea  fore.~Ep. 
fttt-viLX 
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C.  JUUUS 
CiCaAR,  DIC- 
TATOR n . 
M.  ANTONI«» 

Mag.  EquU, 


CiCBRO  no  sooner  returned  to  Italy  than  he  | 
began  to  reflect  that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  I 
coming  home,  before  the  war  was  de-  , 
termined,  and  without  any  invitation 
from  the  conqueror ;  and  in  a  time  of 
that  general  licence,  had  reason  to  { 
apprehend  some  insult  from  the  sol-  , 
diers,  if  he  ventured  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic with  his  fasces  and  laurel ;  and  j 
yet  to  drop  them  would  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  that  honour  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Roman  people,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment  of  a  power  superior  to  the  laws:  he 
condemned  himself  therefore  for  not  continuing  I 
abroad,  in  some  convenient  place  of  retirement,  till 
he  had  been  sent  for,  or  things  were  better  settled*. 
What  gave  him  the  greater  reason  to  repent  of  < 
this  step  was,  a  message  that  he  received  from 
Antony,  who  governed  aJl  in  Caesar's  absence,  and 
with  the  same  churlish  spirit  with  which  he  would 
have  held  him  before  in  Italy  against  his  will, 
seemed  now  disposed  to  drive  him  out  of  it :  for 
he  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Caesar,  in 
which  Caesar  signified,  "  that  he  had  heard  that 
Cato  and  Metellus  were  at  Rome,  and  appeared 
openly  there,  which  might  occasion  some  dis- 
turbance ;  wherefore  he  strictly  enjoined  that  none 
should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Italy  without  a  special 
licence  from  himself.*'  Antony  therefore  desired 
Cicero  to  excuse  him,  since  he  could  not  help  obey- 
ing Caesar's  commands :  but  Cicero  sent  L.  Lamia 
to  assure  him  that  Cesar  had  ordered  DoUbella  to 
write  to  him  to  come  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  he  came  upon  the  authority  of  Dolabella's 
letter:  so  that  Antony,  in  the  edict  which  he 
published  to  exclude  the  Pompeians  from  Italy, 
excepted  Cicero  by  name,  which  added  still  to  his 
mortification  ;  since  all  his  desire  was  to  be  con- 
nived at  only,  or  tacitly  permitted,  without  being 
personally  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  party*. 
But  he  had  several  other  grievances  of  a  domestic 
kind,  which  concurred  also  to  make  him  unhappy : 
his  brother  Quintus,  with  his  son,  after  their 
escape  from  Pharsalia,  followed  Ciesar  into  Asia, 
to  obtain  their  pardon  from  him  in  person.  Quintus 
had  particular  reason  to  be  afraid  of  bis  resentment, 
on  account  of  the  relation  which  he  had  borne  to 
him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  where  he 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  great  generosity  ;  so 
that  Cicero  himself  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
going  over  to  Pompey,  but  could  not  prevail :  yet 

*  Ego  vero  et  incaute,  ut  acribis,  et  celerius  quam  opor- 
tuit,  feci,  dec— Ad  Att.  xi.  9. 

Quaro  voluntatis  me  mee  nunquam  poenltebit,  constlil 
poraitet  In  oppido  aliquo  mallem  resedisee.  quoad  arcea- 
serer.  Minus  aenmmis  subiiaeem:  minus  accepiaaera 
doloria :  ipeum  hoc  non  me  angeret  Brundisii  Jacere  in 
omnea  partes  eat  moleatum.  Propiua  acoedere,  ut  suodea, 
quomodo  aine  lictoribua,  quos  popnlua  dedit,  possum  ?  qui 
mibi  incolumi  adimi  non  poaaunt.— Ad  Att.  xi.  6. 

«  Sed  quid  ego  de  lictoribua,  qui  pcne  ex  Italia  decedere 
aim  jnssua?  nam  adroemiait  Antoniuaexemplum  Caeaaris 
ad  ae  literaruro ;  in  quibua  erat,  ae  audiaae,  Catonem  et 
L.  Metellum  in  Italiam  veniaae,  Rome  ut  eaaent  palam, 
&c.  Turn  ille  edixit  ita,  ut  me  exoiperet  et  Laelium 
nominatim.  Quod  aane  noUem.  Poterat  enim  aine 
nomine,  re  ipaaexcipL  O  multas  graves  offanaionea!— > 
Ibid.  7. 
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in  this  common  calamity,  Qtiintns,  in  order  to 
make  hii  own  peace  the  more  easily,  resolred  to 
throw  all  the  blame  upon  his  brother,  and  for  that 
pnrpose  made  it  the  subject  of  all  his  letters  and 
speeches  to  Cesar*s  friends,  to  rail  at  him  in  a 
manner  the  most  inhuman. 

Cicero  was  informed  of  this  from  all  quarters, 
and  that  young  Quintus,  who  was  sent  before 
towards  Caesar,  had  read  an  oration  to  his  friends, 
which  he  had  prepared  to  speak  to  him  against  his 
uncle.  Nothing  (as  Cicero  says)  ever  happened 
more  shocking  to  him  ;  and  though  he  had  no 
small  diffidence  of  Csesar's  inclination,  and  many 
enemies  labouring  to  do  him  ill  offices,  yet  his 
greatest  concern  was,  lest  his  brother  and  nephew 
should  hurt  themselves  rather  than  him,  by  their 
perfidy  *  :  for  under  all  the  sense  of  this  provoca- 
tion, his  behaviour  was  just  the  reverse  of  theirs  ; 
and  having  been  informed  that  Cesar  in  a  certain 
conversation  had  charged  his  brother  with  being  the 
author  of  their  going  away  to  Pompey,  he  took 
occasion  to  write  to  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
I  "As  for  my  brother,  I  am  not  less  solicitous  for 
his  safety  than  my  own ;  but  in  my  present  situa- 
tion dare  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  you : 
all  that  I  can  pretend  to  is,  to  beg  that  you  will 
not  believe  him  to  have  ever  done  anything  towards 
I  obstructing  my  good  offices  and  affection  to  vou ; 
but  rather,  that  he  was  always  the  adviser  ot  our 
union,  and  the  companion,  not  the  leader  of  my 
voyage  :  wherefore,  in  all  other  respects  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  treat  him  as  your  own  humanity  and  his 
friendship  with  you  require ;  but  I  entreat  you,  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  that  I  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  hurting  him  with  you  on  any  account 
whatsoever^." 

He  found  himself  likewise  at  this  time  in  some 
distress  for  want  of  money,  which  in  that  season 
of  public  distraction  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure, 
either  by  borrowing  or  selling:  the  sum  which 
he  advanced  to  Pompey  had  drained  him ;  and 
his  wife,  by  her  indulgence  to  stewards  and  fa- 
vourite servants,  had  made  great  waste  of  what  was 
left  at  home  ;  and  instead  of  saving  anything  from 
their  rents,  had  plunged  him  deeply  into  debt :  so 
that  Atticus's  purse  was  the  chief  fund  which  he 
had  to  trust  to  for  his  present  support*. 

The  conduct  of  Dolabella  was  a  farther  mortifi- 
cation to  him,  who,  by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  family,  had  obtained  the  tribunate 
this  year,  and  was  raising  great  tumults  and  dis- 
orders in  Rome,  by  a  law  which  he  published,  to 
expunge  all  debts.     Laws  of  that  kind  had  been 

X  Quintus  miait  filium  non  solum  sui  depreoatorem,  sed 
etiam  accuaatorem  mei — ^neque  vero  desistet,  ubiounque 
est  omnia  in  me  malodicta  oonferre.  Nihil  mihi  unquam 
tarn  incredibile  aocidit,  nihil  in  his  malis  tarn  acerbum.— 
Ad  Alt  xi.  a 

Epintolas  mihi  legemnt  plenas  omniom  in  me  probro- 
ruro— ipsi  enim  illi  putavl  pemidosam  fore,  si  ^ns  boo 
tantimi  soelus  percrebuisset^lbid.  9. 

Quintum  filium— volumcn  sibi  ostendisse  orationis, 
quam  apud  Caesarem  contra  me  esset  habi  turns— multa 
poetea  patris,  oonsimili  soelere  patrem  esse  locutum.^Ibid. 
10. 

1  Cum  mihi  liters  a  Balbo  minore  missic  essent,  C»- 
sarem  existimare,  Quintum  fratrem  lUuum  mea  pro- 
/ectionu  fuiase,  sic  enim  scripsit— Ad  Att.  xi.  12. 

*  Telim  consideres  ut  sit,  unde  nobis  suppeditentur 
Bumtus  neoessarii.  8i  quas  habuimus  facultates,  eas 
Poropeio,  turn,  cum  id  videbamur  sapienter  faoere,  detuli- 
mus— Ibid.  xiil.  2, 28,  dec 


often  attempted  by  desperate  or  ambitious  magis- 
trates, but  were  always  detested  by  the  better  sort, 
and  particularly  by  Cicero,  who  treats  them  as  per- 
nicious to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  states,  and 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society,  by 
destroying  all  faith  and  credit  among  men*.  No 
wonder,  ^erefore,  that  we  find  him  taking  this 
afiair  so  much  to  heart,  and  complaining  so  heavily, 
in  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  of  the  famed  acts 
of  his  son-in-law,  as  an  additional  source  of  afflic- 
tion and  disgrace  to  him*'.  DoUbella  was  greatly 
embarrassed  in  his  fortunes,  and  while  be  was  with 
Csesar  abroad,  seems  to  have  left  his  wife  destitute 
of  necessaries  at  home,  and  forced  to  recur  to  her 
father  for  her  subsistence.  Cicero  likewise,  either 
through  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  or  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  settlement  on  Dolabella's  part,  had  not 
yet  paid  all  her  fortune  ;  which  it  was  usual  to  do 
at  three  different  payments,  within  a  time  limited 
by  law :  he  had  discharged  the  two  first,  and  was 
now  preparing  to  make  the  third  payrooit,  whidi 
he  frequently  and  pressinglv  recommends  to  the 
care  of  Atticus^.  But  Dolabella's  whole  Hfe  and 
character  were  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  manners 
and  temper  both  of  Cicero  and  TuUia,  that  a  divorce 
ensued  oetween  them  not  long  after,  though  tike 
account  of  it  is  delivered  so  darklv,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  at  what  time  or  frmn  what  side  it  first 
arose. 

In  these  drcumstances  TuUia  paid  her  fitfaer  a 
visit  at  Brundisinm  on  the  thirteenth  of  June: 
but  his  great  love  for  her  made  their  meeting  only 
the  more  afflicting  to  him  in  that  abject  state  oiif 
their  fortunes ;  *'  I  was  so  far,"  says  he,  **  from 
taking  that  plassure  which  I  ought  to  have  done, 
from  the  virtue,  humanity,  and  piety  of  an  excel- 
lent  daughter,  that  I  was  exceedingly  grieved  to 
see  so  deserving  a  creature  in  such  an  unhappy 
condition,  not  by  her  own,  but  wholly  by  my  fault ; 
I  saw  no  reason  therefore  for  keeping  her  longer 
here  in  this  our  common  affliction,  but  was  will- 
ing to  send  her  back  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  she 
would  consent  to  it**." 

At  Brundisium  he  received  the  news  ( 
death,  which  did  not  surprise  him,  as  we  finS 
the  short  reflection  that  he  makes  upon  it :  '*  As 
to  Pompey's  end  (says  he)  I  never  had  any  doubt 
about  it :  for  the  lost  and  desperate  state  of  his 
affairs  had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  all  the  kinf^ 
and  states  abroad,  that  whithersoever  he  went  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  would  be  his  fiUe  :  I  can- 

•  Nee  enim  ulla  res  v^emeniius  rempublicam  oontinet, 
quam  fides;  que  esse  nulla  potest,  nisi  erit  neeessaria 
solutio  rerum  creditarum,  &o.— De  OflBo.  ii.  84. 

>>  Quod  me  audis  tndlorem  esse  animo ;  quid  putaa. 
cum  videas  accesaisse  ad  superiores  aigritudines  i«edans 
generi  actiones?— Ad  Att.  xi.  12. 

Etsi  omnium  oonspeottmi  horreo,  pnesertim  hoc  genero. 
—Ibid.  14,  lA,  Ac. 

•  De  dote,  quod  scribis,  per  omnes  deos  te  obteator,  at 
totam  rem  suscipias,  et  illam  miseram  mea  culpa — tueare 
meis  opibus,  d  que  sunt ;  tuis,  quibus  Ubi  non  molestmn 
erit  facultatibuB.— Ibid.xi.  2. 

De  pensione  altera,  oro  te,  omni  cura  conddera  quid 
faciendum  sit..— Ibid.  xi.  4. 

d  TuUia  mea  ad  me  vraiit  prid.  Id.  Jun.— Ego  aaton 
ex  ipslus  virtute,  himianitate,  pietate  non  modo  earn  to- 
luptatem  non  oepi,  quam  oapcre  ex  singnlari  filia  debui, 
sed  etiam  incredibili  sum  dolore  aflFbotus,  tale  ingeninm 
in  tam  misers  fortuna  varaarL— Ibid.  xi.  17 ;  Ep.  Fam. 
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iK)t  howerer  help  griering  at  it ;  for  I  knew  liim 
I  he  an  honest,  grave,  and  worthy  man*." 
This  was  the  short  and  tme  character  of  the 
'nan  from  one  who  perfectly  knew  him,  not  height* 
eaed,  as  we  sometimes  find  it,  by  the  shining  co- 
k»re  of  bis  eloquence,  nor  depressed  by  the  darker 
strokes  of  his  resentment.     Pompey  had   early 
acquired  the  somame  of  the  Great,  by  that  sort 
of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public, necessarily  made  bim  great ;  a  fame  and 
naxss  in  war  superior  to  what  Rome  had  ever 
known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  generals.    He 
bad  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the  three 
dHkrent  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  by  his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the 
eitent  aswell  as  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  domi- 
'  nioD ;  for  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had  found  the 
Lesser  Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of 
that  empire.     He  was  about  six  years  older  than 
Cesar ;  and  while  Caesar,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
oppressed  with  d^ts,  and  suspected  by  all  honest 
men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  h^,  Pompey 
was  flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
ind  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  repohlic.     This  was  the  post  that  his  ambi- 
tioB  seemed  to  aim  at — to  be  the  first  man  in  Rome 
—the  leader,  not  the  tyrant  of  his  country :  for 
be  more  ihMn  onoe  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
made  himself  the  master  of  it  without  any  risk,  if 
bis  Tirtoe,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not  re- 
<(nnied  him ;  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  ezpec- 
tatioQ  of  receiving  from  the  gift  of  the  people  what 
be  did  not  care  to  seize  by  force ;  and  by  foment- 
hg  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them 
to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  dictator.     It  is  an 
observation  of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Cesar 
made  no  dtflference  of  power,  whether  it  was  con- 
^Brred  or  usurped,  whether  over  those  who  loved 
or  those  who  feared  him,  Pompey  seemed  to  value 
inne  hot  what  was  offered,  nor  to  have  any  desire 
to  govern  but  with  th^  good>will  of  the  governed, 
yhat  kisore  he  found  from  his  wars  he  employed 
in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially  of 
cloqnaiee,  in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great 
^nne*  if  his  genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more 
dacliag  glory  of  arms:   yet  he  pleaded  several 
csnaes  wi^  applanse,  in  the  defence  of  his  friends 
vid^ents,  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  with 
(^jeen.    His  language  vras  copious  and  elevated, 
bis  sentiments  just,  his  voice  sweet,  his  action 
Mhie,  and  full  (rf  dignity.    But  his  talents  were 
jietterfonned  for  arms  than  the  gown ;  for  though 
n  hatix  he  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  per- 
petoal  modesty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outward 
behaviour,  yet  in  the  licence  of  camps  the  example 
**•  Bore  rare  and   striking.      His  person  was 
^^'^madf  graoefiil,   and  imprinting  respect,  yet 
»itii  an  air  of  reserve  and  haughtiness  which  be- 
^B>e  the  general  better  than  the  citizen.  His  parts 
•we  plaaaible  rather  than  great,  specious  rather 
^  penetrating,  and  his  view  of  politics  but 
for  his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was 
tion ;  yet  he  had  not  always  the  art  to 
^geal  his  real  sentiinents.    As  he  was  a  better 

'      *  Pe  Pompeii  exltu  mibi  dabiom  nunquam  fult:  tanta 

,    ^^  ^Mftaratio  rerom  ejos  omnium  reffmn  et  popolorum 

'    "'""*  ^"Mparat,  at  quocunque  veniaaet,  hoc  putarem 

?^   Xqp  poMum  eijus  oamm  non  dolere :  hominem 

*^iB*GpqaaCcastnmeigravemoofnovi.— AdAtt  xtS. 


soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the 
camp  he  usually  lost  in  the  city,  and  though  adored 
when  abroad,  was  often  affronted  and  mortified  at 
home,  till  the  imprudent  opposition  of  the  senate 
drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and  Csesar 
which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic. 
He  took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the 
ministers  rather  of  his  power ;  that  by  giving  them 
some  share  with  him  he  might  make  his  own 
authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals, 
since  neither  of  them  had  any  credit  or  character 
of  that  kind  which  alone  could  raise  them  above 
the  laws— a  superior  fame  and  ezperience  in  war, 
with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion : 
all  this  was  purely  his  own,  till  by  cherishing 
Caesar,  and  throwing  into  his  hands  the  only  thing 
which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  command,  he 
made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never 
began  to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late.  Cicero 
warmly  dissuaded  both  his  union  and  his  breach 
with  Caesar,  and  after  the  rupture,  as  warmly  still 
the  thought  of  giving  him  battle.  If  any  of  these 
counsebi  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved 
his  life  and  honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty. 
But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  supersti- 
tion, and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices  :  he 
had  seen  the  same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and 
observed  the  happy  ef^ts  of  it ;  but  they  assumed 
it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle.  They 
used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had 
found  a  probable  opportunity  of  fighting ;  but  he, 
against  all  prudence  and  probability,  was  encou- 
raged by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  saw  all 
his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  correct  them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from 
Pharsalia,  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  trusted 
too  much  to  his  hopes,  and  that  Cicero  had  judged 
better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he.  The 
resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt  fimshed  the 
sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man.  The  father  of 
the  reigning  prince  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him 
for  his  protection  at  Rome  and  restoration  to  his 
kingdom  ;  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable 
fleet  to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war ;  but  in 
this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude  was  there 
to  be  expected  from  a  court  governed  by  eunuchs 
and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  politics  turned, 
not  on  the  honour  of  the  king,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  power,  which  was  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  admission  of  Pompey.  How  happy 
had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  in  that  sickness, 
when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for 
his  safety !  or  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of 
war  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of 
his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still  glorious, 
though  unfortunate :  but  as  if  he  had  been  reserved 
for  an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness, he  who  a  few  days  before  commanded  kings 
and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of  Rome,  was 
sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless 
on  the  Egyptian  strand  ;,and  when  the  whole  earth 
(as  Velleius  says)  had  scarce  been  sufficient  for  his 
victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at  last  for  a 
grave.  His  body  was  burnt  on  the  shore  by  one  of 
his  freedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an  old  fishing-boat ; 
and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  de- 
posited privately  by  his  wife  Cornelia  in  a  vault  of 
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his  Alban  villa.  The  Egyptians,  howrrer,  raised 
a  moDumeot  to  him  od  the  place,  and  adorned  it 
with  figures  of  brass,  which  being  defaced  after- 
wards by  time,  and  buried  almost  in  sand  and 
rubbish,  was  sought  out  and  restored  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian'. 

On  the  news  of  Pompey's  death,  Caesar  was  de- 
clared dictator  the  second  time  in  his  absence,  and 
M.  Antony  his  master  of  the  horse,  who  by  virtue 
of  that  post  governed  all  things  absolutely  in 
Italy.  Cicero  continued  all  the  while  at  Brundi- 
sinm,  in  a  situation  wholly  disagreeable,  and  worse 
to  him  (he  says)  than  any  punishment :  for  the  air 
of  the  place  began  to  affect  his  health,  and  to  the 
uneasiness  of  mind  added  an  ill  state  of  body' :  yet 
to  move  nearer  towards  Rome  without  leave  from 
his  new  masten  was  not  thought  advisable,  nor 

'  Hujus  viri  fastigium  tantis  aootibnt  fortuna  extolit, 
ut  primum  ex  Africa,  iterum  ex  Europa.  tertio  ex  A«la 
triumpharet :  et  quot  partes  terramm  orbU  sunt,  totidem 
faoeret  monumenta  victoric.  [Yell.  Pat.  iL  40.]  Ut  ipse 
in  ocmcione  dixit,— Adam  ultimam  prorincianun  aoce> 
piaae,  mediam  patric  reddidiMe.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat  vU.  S6 ; 
Flor.  iii.  ff  ]  Potentic  qu»  honoris  canaa  ad  earn  deferre- 
tnr,  non  ut  ab  eo  oocuparetur,  cupidlaBimoi.  [Veil.  Pat 
IL  39 ;  Dio,  p.  178.]  Mens  aatem  cqualis  Cn.  Pompeius, 
vtr  ad  omnia  summa  natos,  roajorem  dioendi  gloriam 
habuiMet,  nid  eum  majoris  gloric  cupiditas  ad  bellicaa 
laudes  abstraxiawt  Erat  oratione  Mtis  aroplut :  rem  pru- 
denter  videbat :  actio  vero  c^utbabebat  et  in  voce  magnum 
■plendorem.  et  in  motu  summam  dignitatem.  [Bmt.  354 ; 
Pro  Balbo.  1.  S.]  Forma  excellens,  non  ea,  qua  floa  com- 
mendatur  etatia,  aed  ex  dignitate  conatanti.  {VtXL.  Pat 
ii.  29.]  Illud  osprobum,  ipmimque  h<morem eximic frontis. 
[Plin.  Hist.  Nat  vU.  IS.]  fiolet  enim  aliud  aentireet  loqui, 
neque  tantum  valere  ingenio,  ut  non  appareat  quid  cupiat 

[Ep.  Fam.  viU.  1.]  lUealuit  auxitarmavit iUe  Gallic 

ulterioria  adjunctor— ille  provinci«  propagator ;  ille  absen- 
tia in  omnibus  adjutor.  [Ad  Att  viii.  a]  aluerat  Cnarem, 
eundem  repente  timere  cceperat  [Ibid,  a]  Ego  nihil 
pnetermiai.  quantum  faoere.  nitique  potui,  quin  Pompeium 
a  Cvaaria  conjunctione  avocarem — idem  ego.  cum  Jam 
omnes  opeaet  auaa  et  populi  Romani  Pompeiua  ad  Cvaarem 
detultaaot  seroque  ea  sentire  ccepiawt.  qtueego  ante  multo 
provideram— pacis,  concordic,  oompoaitionia  auctor  ease 
non  deatiti :  meaque  Ilia  vox  est  nota  multis,  Utinam, 
Pcnnpei.  cum  Ccsare  aocietatem  aut  nunquam  ooiaaea,  aut 
nnnquam  diremiaaee !— haeo  mea.  Antonl.  et  de  Pompeio 
et  de  republica  conslUa  fuerunt :  quvsi  valniaaent,  respub- 
lica  ataret.  [Phil.  ii.  lo.]  Multi  teatea,  me  et  initio  ne 
oonjongeret  ee  cnm  Ccaare,  monuiase  Pompeium,  et  poatea. 
ne  aejungeret  Ac.  [Ep.  Fam.  vi.  6.]  Quid  vero  aingularia 
ille  virao  pame  divinus  de  me  aenaerit,  aoiunt,  qui  eum  de 
Pbaraalica  fuga  Papburo  proaecuti  aunt :  nunquam  ab  eo 
mentio  de  me  nisi  honorlAca— cum  me  vidiaae  plua  fatere- 
tur,  ae  aperavisae  meliora.  [Ibid.  15.]  Qui,  d  mortem  tum 
obisaet.  in  ampliadmis  fortunia  occfdisset ;  ia  propagatione 
vit«  quot.  quantaa,  quam  incredlbilea  hauait  calami tates? 
[Tusc.  Disp.  i.  35.]  In  Peludaco  littorc,  imperio  viliaaimi 
regis,  oondliia  apadonum,  et  ne  quid  malia  dealt.  Septimii 
deeertoria  sui  gladio  tnicidatur.  [Flor.  iv.  S.  52.]  iEgyp- 
tum  petere  propoeuit,  memor  benefioiorum  qu«  in  patrem 
eins  Ptolenuei,— qui  tum  regnabat,  contulerat— Princepe 
Romani  nominia,  Imperio,  arbltrioque  ^fryptil  mancipii 
Jugulatus  est — in  tantum  in  illo  viro  a  ae  disctirdante  for- 
tuna. ut  cui  modo  ad  victoriam  terra  defiierat  deeaset  ad 
aepulturamv—TelL  Pat.  a  54  ;  Dio.  p.  186 ;  Appian.  iL  481. 
Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febrea 
Optandas.  Sed  multae  urbes,  et  publica  vota 
Vicerunt.  Igitur  fortuna  ipsius  et  urbia 
Servatum  victo  caput  abatulit Juv.  x.  S83. 

r  Quodvia  enim  supplicium  levins  eat  bac  pennand<nie. 
—Ad  Att.  xi.  la 

Jam  enim  oorpore  vix  austineo  gravitatera  hujus  corll, 
qui  mihi  laborem  affert,  in  dolore.— Ibid.  22. 


did  Antony  encourage  it,  bebg  pleased  radier,  w 
may  believe,  to  see  him  well  mortified:  so  that  h 
had  no  hopes  of  any  ease  or  comfort  but  in  tb 
expectation  of  Ccaar^s  return,  which  made  hi 
stay  in  that  place  the  more  necessary  for  the  op 
portunity  of  paying  his  early  compliments  to  hu 
at  landing. 

But  what  gave  him  the  greatest  nneasinets  wu 
to  be  held  still  in  suspense  in  what  touched  bui 
the  most  nearly,  the  case  of  his  own  safety  and  o 
Cesar's  disposition  towards  him :  for  though  al 
Caesar's  friends  assured  him  not  only  of  pardon 
but  of  all  land  of  favour ;  yet  he  had  received  n* 
intimation  of  kindness  firom  Cesar  himself,  nb* 
was  so  embarrassed  in  Egypt  that  he  had  no  leisoF 
to  think  of  Italy,  and  did  not  so  much  as  write 
letter  thither  6t>m  December  to  June ;  for  as  b 
had  rashly,  and  out  of  gaiety  as  it  were,  invoWd 
himself  there  in  a  most  desperate  war  to  tb 
hazard  of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  ashamed  (a 
Cicero  says^)  to  write  anything  about  it  till  beba< 
extricated  himself  out  of  that  d^cnlty. 

His  enemies  in  the  mean  time  had  greatl 
strengthened  themselves  in  Africa,  where  P.  Vams 
who  fint  seized  it  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  wa 
supported  by  all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompej' 
fast  friend,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  province  t 
his  obedience ;  for  Curio,  after  be  had  driven  Cat* 
out  of  Sicily,  being  ambitious  to  drive  Varus  al# 
out  of  Africa,  and  having  transported  thither  tb 
best  part  of  four  legions,  which  Caesar  had  com 
mitted  to  him,  was,  after  some  little  sucoea  upoi 
his  landing,  entirely  defeated  and  destroyed  viti 
his  whole  army  in  an  engagement  with  Sabun 
king  Juba's  generaL 

Curio  was  a  young  noblemen  of  shinhig  parts 
admirably  formed  by  nature  to  adorn  that  characte 
in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  floariibe 
before  him,  of  one  of  the  principal  orators  ( 
Rome.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  forum  be  «i 
committed  to  the  care  of  Cicero ;  but  a  natun 
propension  to  pleasure,  stinyilated  by  the  extmpl 
and  counsels  of  his  perpetual  companion  Antoo] 
hurried  him  into  all  the  extravagance  of  expen) 
and  debauchery  ;  for  Antony,  who  always  wantc 
money,  with  which  Curio  abounded,  was  ever  ol 
sequious  to  his  will  and  ministering  to  his  lust 
for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own :  so  tb) 
no  boy  purchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness  was  moi 
in  a  ma8ter*s  power  than  Antony  in  Curio's.  He  wi 
equally  prodigal  of  his  money  and  his  modesty,  an 
not  only  of  his  own  but  of  other  people's ;  so  tb 
Cicero,  alluding  to  the  infamous  effeminacy  of  b 
life,  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letten,  Miu  Cm 
But  when  the  father,  by  Cicero'a  advice,  bi 
obliged  him  by  his  paternal  authority  to  quit  tl 
familiarity  of  Antony,  he  reformed  his  condoc 
and  adhering  to  the  instructions  and  maxims 
Cicero,  became  the  favourite  of  the  city,  the  lead 
of  the  young  nobility,  and  a  warm  assertor  of  ti 
authority  of  the  senate  against  the  power  of  ti 
triumvirate.  After  his  father's  death,  upon  \ 
firat  taste  of  public  honoura  and  admission  intofl 
senate,  his  ambition  and  thirat  of  popularity  M 
gaged  him  in  so  immense  a  prodigality,  tbat 
supply  the  magnificence  of  his  shows  snd  ph 
with  which  he  entertained  the  city,  he  was 

^  Ille  enim  ita  videtur  Alexandrlam  tencre,  ut  « 
acribere  etiam  podeat  de  illis  rebus.— Ad  Att.  xL  1&- 
Nee  poat  Id.  Deo.  ab  lUo  datas  uUas  Utaraa^Ibid.  17< 
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dmen  to  the  necessity  of  selliog  himself  to  Ceesar : 
haxiag  DO  rerenae  left  (as  Pliny  says)  but  from  the 
diiconl  of  his  citisens.  For  this  he  is  considered 
commonly,  by  the  old  writers,  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment and  the  trumpet,  as  it  were,  of  the  civil  war, 
in  which  he  justly  fell  the  first  Tictim  :  yet  after  all 
his  luxury  and  debauch,  fought  and  died  with  a 
coorage  tmlj  Roman,  which  would  have  merited  a 
better  fate,  if  it  had  been  employed  in  a  better 
cause ;  for  upon  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  his  best 
troops,  being  admonished  by  his  friends  to  save 
hinuclf  by  tUght,  he  answered,  that  after  losing  an 
inny  which  bad  been  committed  to  him  by  Ceesar, 
be  could  nerer  show  his  face  to  him  again ;  and  so 
condnued  fighting  till  he  was  killed  among  the  last 
of  his  soldim'. 

Curio's  death  happened  before  the  battle  of 
Fluraalia,  while  Csesar  was  engaged  in  Spain'' ;  by 
vhich  means  Africa  fell  entirely  into  the  bands  of 
the  Pompeians,  and  became  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  thAt  party :  hither  Scipio,  Cato,  and  La- 
bicnu,  conveyed  the  remains  of  their  scattered 
troops  from  Greece,  as  Afranius  and  Petreins 
likewise  did  from  Spain,  till,  on  the  whole,  they 
bad  brought  together  again  a  more  numerous  army 
than  Csw's,  and  were  in  such  high  spirits  as  to 
tslk  of  coDoing  over  with  it  into  Italy  before  Csesar 
cDoM  return  from  Alexandria'.  This  was  confi- 
deotly  given  out  and  expected  at  Rome ;  and  in 
Ihst  case,  Cicero  was  sure  to  be  treated  as  a  de- 
serter ;  for  while  Csesar  looked  upon  all  men  as 
'rieads  who  did  not  act  against  him,  and  pardoned 
erea  oiemies  who  submitted  to  his  power ;  it  was 
a  dedared  law  on  the  other  side  to  consider  all  as 
eoonies  who  were  not  actually  in  their  camp"* ;  so 
that  Cicero  had  nothing  now  to  wish,  either  for 
binself  or  the  republic,  but  in  the  first  place  a 
J»^tx,  of  which  he  had  still  some  hopes"  ;  or  else, 


i  Hftud  alinm  tanta  civem  tulit  indole  Roma. 

LccAjr.  iv.  814. 
Cm  tamSUA  Curftmom.  in  qua  tres  oontinua  aerie  mar 
«anBe3Etfunjat_Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  41. 
ffaturun  babait  adminUlem  ad  dicendom.— Brut  406. 
Vaoo  anqiMwn  poer,  emptus  libidinis  causa,  tam  fuit  in 
ioatmi  potatete,  qoam  ta  in  Corionis.  [PhiL  i1.  la]  Duoe 
ttrta  Carkul&— Ad  Att.  L  14. 

▼«r  Dobilis,  ^oqoens,  aadax,  earn  aliencqoe  et  fortune 
tt^sdkitim  prodigii»— cujua  animo,  voluptatibus  vel  Hbi- 
^Bi^w,  neqae  opes  alls  neque  cupiditates  suffioere  pos- 
•Bt— Vc!L  Pmt.  948, 

^^  OKii  puer  dim  ildeli«dmis  atque  amantlaalmia 
^■■QQs  pamiMea. — ^.  Fam.  11. 1. 

Beflo  aatem  civiU — non  alius  majorem  quam  C.  Carlo 
■^U  &um_VeU.  Pat.  it  48. 

Qui  oonc  roAtra  titrf  prosont  turbata,  fommqae 
Coda  trnmniti»  plebeius  signifer  aroe 
Anaa  dabas  populis,  Ac.  Lucak.  iv.  8110. 

AtCwiOk  jumquazn  amiaso  ezercitu,  qaem  a  Cssare  fidei 
^*  wmniawm  aoceperat,  se  in  ejus  conspectum  rever- 
**"««  ccnftnnai  ;  atqne  ita  prclians  int^oitar. — Cos. 
AeBMloCiT.iL 
^  'AbIc  jaoca,  quam  dira  daces  Pbaraalia  oonfert, 
^maadimium  tibi  bellom  oivile  negatum  est. 

LucAN.  iv.  800. 
'  H  otam  ex  Africa  Jam  afftitari  videntur.— Ad  Att. 

**^t  win  dSoer»  aodiebamaa,  no§  onmes  adversarios 
^■^  aU  qui  wOrimeam  essent ;  te  omnes,  qol  contra  te 

Ugar.  11  ;  Ad  Att.  xL  6. 

,  quod  mihi  sit  optandam,  si  quid 
^  quod  noUaequidemhabeo  in  spe:  sed 

VriaftakvHarfnSsrdizfls  signifioas*  cogls  me  q>erare  qaod 
""■^«  *fa  eat^^Ad  Att.  xL  19:  it.  12. 

■    I  


that  CKsar  might  conquer,  whose  victory  was  like 
to  prove  the  more  temperate  of  the  two ;  which 
makes  him  often  lament  the  unhappy  situation 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  where  nothing  could  be 
of  any  service  to  him,  but  what  he  had  always 
abhorred^. 

Under  this  anxiety  of  mind,  it  was  an  additional 
vexation  to  him  to  hear  that  his  reputation  was 
attacked  at  Rome  for  submitting  so  hastily  to  the 
conqueror,  or  putting  himself  rather  at  all  into  his 
power.  Some  condemned  him  for  not  following 
Pompey;  some  more  severely  for  not  going  to 
-Alhlui,  as  the  greatest  part  had  done ;  others  for 
not  retiring  with  many  of  his  party  to  Achaia,  till 
they  could  see  the  farther  progress  of  the  war :  as 
he  was  always  extremely  sensible  of  what  was  said 
of  him  by  honest  men,  so  he  begs  of  Atticus  to  be 
his  advocate;  and  gives  him  some  hints  which 
might  be  urged  in  his  defence.  As  to  the  first 
charge,  for  not  following  Pompey,  he  says,  *^  that 
Pompey's  fate  would  extenuate  the  omission  of 
that  step :  of  the  second,  that  though  he  knew 
many  brave  man  to  be  in  AfHca,  yet^  it  was-  his 
opinion  ^at-tiierepubUcneTt^er  could  nor  ought  to 
be  defendeA-by  llflrllUlp  uf  ey  haibaroiia  aud  UilP' 
cherous  a  nation :  as  to  the  third,  he  wishes  indeed 
that  he  had  joined  himself  to  those  in  Achaia,  and 
owns  them  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  himself, 
because  they  were  many  of  them  together ;  and 
whenever  they  returned  to  Italy  would  be  restored 
to  their  own  at  once:"  whereas  he  was  confined 
like  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brundisium,  without  the 
liberty  of  stirring  from  it  till  Csesar  arrived  p. 

While  he  continued  in  this  uneasy  state,  some 
of  his  friends  at  Rome  contrived  to  send  him  a 
letter  in  Ceesar's  name,  dated  the  9th  of  February, 
from  Alexandria,  encouraging  him  to  lay  aside  all 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  expect  every  thing  that 
was  kind  and  friendly  from  him  :  bnt  it  was  drawn 
in  terms  so  slight  and  general,  that  instead  of 
giving  him  any  satisfaction,  it  made  him  only  sus- 
pect what  be  perceived  afterwards  to  be  true,  that 
it  was  forged  by  Balbus  or  Oppius  on  purpose  to 
raise  his  spirits,  and  administer  some  little  comfort 
to  himi.  All  his  accounts,  however,  confirmed  to 
him  the  report  of  Cssar's  clemency  and  modera- 
tion, and  hb  granting  pardon  without  exception  to 
all  who  asked  it ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  Caesar 
sent  Quintus's  virulent  letters  to  Balbus,  with 
orders  to  show  them  to  him  as  a  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness and  dislike  of  Quintus's  perfidy.  But  Cicero's 
present  despondency,  which  interpreted  everything 

o  Mihi  cum  omnia  sunt  intolerabilia  ad  dolorem,  turn 
maxime,  quod  in  earn  causam  veniase  roe  video,  nt  ea 
sola  utilia  mibi  esse  videantur,  quae  semper  nolui.— Ad 
Att.  xL  13. 

P  Dicebar  debulase  cum  Pompelo  proficisci.  Exitus 
illius  minuit  ejus  ofRcii  pretermissi  reprehensionem.— 43ed 
ex  omnibus  nihil  magis  dedderatur.  quam  quod  In  Af  rioam 
non  ierinu  Judicio  hoc  sum  usus,  non  esse  barbaris  aux- 
iliis  fallaclwim«  gentis  rempublicam  defendendam— extre- 
mum  est  eorom,  qui  in  Achaia  sunt.  li  tamen  ipsi  se  boo 
melius  habent,  quam  nos,  quod  et  multi  sunt  uno  in  loco, 
et  cum  in  Italiam  venerint,  domam  statim  venerint.  Hcc 
tu  perge,  at  fads,  mitigare  et  probare  quam  plurimls.— Ad 
Att  xi.  7. 

q  Ut  me  ista  epistola  nihil  oonsoletar;  nam  et  exlgue 
scripts  est  et  magnas  suspiciones  habet,  non  esse  ab  illo.— 
Ad  Att  xL  16. 

Ex  quo  iutelllgis,  illud  de  Uteris  a.  d.  v.  Id.  Feb.  datis 
(quod  inane  esset,  etiam  si  venun  eeset)  non  verum  esse. 
—Ibid.  17. 
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by  his  fears,  made  him  suspect  Cnsar  the  more  for 
refusing  grace  to  none,  as  if  such  a  clemency  most 
needs  he  affected  and  his  revenge  deferred  only  to 
a  season  more  convenient ;  and  as  to  his  brother's 
letters,  he  fancied  that  Ctesar  did  not  send  them 
to  Italy  because  he  condemned  them,  but  to  make 
his  present  misery  and  abject  condition  the  more 
notorious  and  despicable  to  everybody'. 

But  after  a  long  series  of  perpetual  mortifications 
he  was  refreshed  at  last  by  a  very  obliging  letter 
from  Csesar,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  ^11  enjoy- 
ment of  his  former  state  and  dignity,  and  bade  him 
resume  his  fasces  and  style  of  emperor  as  before*. 
Cflpsar*8  mind  was  too  great  to  listen  to  the  tales 
of  the  brother  and  nephew,  and  instead  of  approv- 
ing their  treachery,  seems  to  have  granted  them 
their  pardon  on  Cicero's  account  rather  than  their 
own ;  so  that  Quintus,  upon  the  trial  uf  Csesar*s 
inclination,  began  presently  to  change  his  note,  and 
to  congratulate  with  his  brother  on  Caesar's  affec- 
tion  and  esteem  for  him*. 

Cicero  was  now  preparing  to  send  his  son  to  wait 
upon  Cmar,  who  was  supposed  to  be  upon  his 
journey  towards  home  ;  but  the  uncertain  accounts 
of  his  coming  diverted  him  awhile  from  that 
thought*',  till  Cesar  himself  prevented  it,  and  re- 
lieved him  very  agreeably  from  his  tedious  resi. 
dence  at  Brundisiuro,  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival  in  Italy ;  where  he  landed  at  Tarentum  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  on  the  first  notice  of 
his  coming  forward  towards  Rome,  Cicero  set  out 
on  foot  to  meet  him. 

We  may  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  discom- 
posed at  the  thoughts  of  this  interview,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himself  to  a  cobqueror  against 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  in  the  midst  of  a  licen- 
tious  and  insolent  rabble ;  for  though  he  had 
reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception  from  Caesar,  yet 
he  hardly  thought  his  life  (he  says)  worth  begging, 
since  what  was  given  by  a  master  might  always 
be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure'.  But,  at  their 
meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  anything 
that  was  below  his  dignity ;  for  Caesar  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  very  fa- 
miliarly for  several  furlongs  ^ 

r  Omnino  dicitur  neminl  negmre:  quod  Ipeum  eflt8aq>eo- 
tum.  notionem  c^Jus  dffferri.— Ad  Att.  xl.  SO. 

Dilifenter  mihi  fasoiculum  reddidit  Balbt  tabellarius— 
quod  ne  Cesar  quidem  «d  istos  videtur  miaisM.  quasi  quo 
illius  iroprobitate  offenderetur,  sed  credo,  uti  noiiora  noatra 
mala  esMmt— Ibid.  22. 

•  Redditc  mihi  tandem  sunt  a  Ccaare  liters  aatis  libe- 
ralea.— Bp.  Fam.  xiv.  S3. 

Qui  ad  me  ex  .£gypto  literaa  mlalt,  nt  eaaem  idem,  qui 
fnlMem :  qui  com  ipse  imperator  in  toto  imperio  popuU 
Romani  unna  eaaet,  caae  me  alterum  paaana  eat :  a  quo— 
conceaaoa  faaoea  laoreatos  tenoi,  quoad  tenendoa  putavl.— 
ProLigar.S. 

<  Sed  mihi  valde  Qnintoa  gratulator.— Ad  Att  xl.  23. 

«  Ego  oum  Ballustio  Cioenmem  ad  Ccaarem  mittere 
oofiUbam.— Ibid.  17. 

De  llliua  Alexandria  diaoeesu  nihil  adhuo  rumoria,  oon- 
traqne  opinio— itaque  nee  mitto,  ut  conatitueram,  Cicero- 
nem.— Ibid.  ]& 

'  Sed  non  adduoor,  quemquam  bonum  uUam  aalutem 
mihi  tanti  fuiaae  putare,  ut  earn  peterem  ab  iUo.— Ad  Att 
xi.  16. 

Sed ab  boo  ipso  qn»  dantur,  ut  a  domino,  ruraus  in 

^uadem  sunt  potestate.— Ibid.  80. 

7  Plutarch,  in  Cic 
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From  this  interview  Cicero  followed  Cssar  tc 
wards  Rome :  he  proposed  to  be  at  Tuscuhm  o 
the  seventh  or  eighth  of  October,  and  wrote  to  h 
wife  to  provide  for  his  reception  there  with  a  lu\ 
company  of  friends,  who  designed  to  make  son 
stay  with  him*.  From  Tusculum  he  came  afte: 
wards  to  the  city,  with  a  resolutioa  to  spend  b 
time  in  study  and  retreat,  till  the  republic  sbon 
be  restored  to  some  tolerable  sUte;  "  having  mju 
his  peace  again  (as  he  writes  to  Varro)  with  his  o 
friends,  his  books,  who  had  been  out  of  homoi 
with  him  for  not  obeying  their  precepts,  but  insto 
of  living  quietly  with  them,  as  Varro  had  don 
committing  himself  to  the  turbulent  coansels  ai 
hazards  of  war,  with  faithless  companions*-" 

On  Caesar^s  return  to  Rome,  he  appointed 
Vatinius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenns,  consols  for  t 
three  last  months  of  the  year :  this  was  a  very  u 
popular  use  of  his  new  power,  which  he  oontioa 
however  to  practise  through  the  rest  of  his  rfij 
creating  these  first  magistrates  of  the  sUte  with( 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  forms,  or  reooorse  to  t 
people,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  which  gavi 
sensible  disgust  to  the  city,  and  an  early  specin 
of  the  arbitrary  nuumer  in  which  he  designed 
govern  them. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Csesar  emharked 
Africa,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Sdpio  and  i 
other  Pompeian  generals,  who,  assisted  by  ki 
Juba,  held  the  possession  of  that  province  witi 
vast  army.  As  he  was  sacrificing  for  the  race 
of  this  voyage,  the  victim  happened  to  break  io 
and  run  away  from  the  altar,  vrbich  being  loot 
upon  as  an  unlucky  omen,  the  haruspex  admonisi 
him  not  to  sail  before  the  winter  solstice :  but 
took  ship  directly  in  contempt  of  the  admoniti 
and  by  that  means  (as  Cicero  says)  came  opon 
enemies  unprepared,  and  before  they  had  dn 
together  all  their  forces^.  Upon  his  leaving 
city,  he  declared  himself  consul,  together  with 
Lepidus,  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and  gave  the 
vemment  of  the  Hither  Gaul  to  M.  Bratns 

«  Ep.  Fam.  xIt.  2a 

•  Scito  enim  me  posteaqnam  in  urbem  venerim,  re 
oum  veieribua  amicia.  Id  est.  cum  Ubris  nostris  in  gral 
— ignoacunt  mihi,  rerooant  in  cosuuetudinem  pristii 
teque.  quod  in  ea  pennanaeria.  iNipienti<n«n,  quiU 
dlcunt  fuiaae.  Ac— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  I. 

<>  Quid?  ipeo Caesar,  cum  a  aummohamspicenxnen 
ne  in  Afrioam  ante  brumam  tranamitteret,  nmuie  ti 
miait?  quod  ni  feciaM%  uno  in  loco  omsea  adverani 
copic  conTenisaent— De  DIvln.  ii.  24. 

Cum  immolanti  aufugisaet  hoatia  pi^ectioiMin  adti 
Scipionem  et  Jubam  non  distullt.— Sueton.  J>  Ccs.  H 

Hlrtiua.  in  bis  account  of  thla  war,  aaya.  that  C 
embarked  at  LUybcum  for  Africa  on  Ike  6A  ^tke  Kd 
or  Jan,  [De  Bello  AMc  inU.}  that  in,  on  the  9J0t  ^ 
December:  whereaa  Cicero,  in  the  paaaage  just  cHed 
olarea  him  to  have  passed  over  before  the  aob^ee,  c 
ahorteat  day;  But  thia  aeeming  contradiction  it  es 
owinsr  to  a  canae  already  hiUmated.  the  great  cool 
that  waa  introduced  at  thU  time  into  the  Roman  KAle 
by  which  the  months  were  all  tranapoaed  from  their  t 
aeasona,  ao  that  the  ^th  of  December,  on  which,  acoo 
to  their  computation,  Cesar  embarked,  was  in  n 
coincident,  or  the  aame  with  our  a  *  <•  Octcber,  $ai 
sequently  above  two  montha  before  the  aolstice,  or  ah 
day.  All  which  ia  clearly  and  accurately  explained 
learned  diaaertation.  publiahed  by  a  peraon  of  en 
merit  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  eho««  * 
ceal  hia  nama-See  BibUotheo.  Litenr.  I^o.  VIH. 
1724, 4to. 
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Greeee,  to  Serriiu  Solpidus ;  the  fint  of  whom 
had  been  in  armi  againit  him  at  Pharsalia,  and 
tiw  aeoond  was  a  &voarer  likewise  of  the  Pompeian 
eanse,  and  a  great  friend  of  Cicero,  yet  seems  to 
bare  taken  no  part  in  the  war'. 

The  African  war  now  held  the  whole  empire  in 
nspense ;  Scipio's  name  was  thought  ominous  and 
invincible  on  that  ground ;  but  while 
tiie  general  attention  was  employed  on 
the  expectation  of  some  dedsive  blow, 
Cicero,  despairing  of  any  good  from 
either  side,  chose  to  live  retired  and 
out  of  sight;  and  whether  in  the  city 
or  the  country,  shut  himself  up  with 
his  books;  which  (as  he  often  says) 
had  Mtherto  been  the  diversion  only,  but  were  now 
;  become  the  support  of  his  life'.     In  this  humour 
of  atndy  be  entered  into  a  close  frieodship  and 
eorrespondence  of  letters  with  M.  Terentius  Varro, 
i  friendship  equally  valued  on  both  sides,  and  at 
Varro's  desire  immortalised  by  the  mutual  dedica- 
tion of  their  learned  works  to  each  other;  of 
Cicero's  Academic  Questions  to  Varro ;  of  Varro's 
treatise  on  the  Latin  Tongue,  to  Cicero.    Varro 
I  was  a  senator  of  the  first  distinction,  both  for  birth 
and  merit;  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of 
Bone,  and  though  now  above  fourscore  years  old, 
I  yet  continued  stUl  writing  and  publishing  books  to 
au  eighty-eighth  year*.     He  was  Pompey's  lieute- 
nant  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  quitted 
bu  arms  and  retired  to  his  studies,  so  that  his  pre- 
sent drcomstances  were  not  very  different  from 
thote  of  Cicero,  who,  in  all  his  letters  to  him,  be- 
/  waib  with  great  freedom  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state ; 
and  proposes  "  that  they  should  live  together  in  a 
strict  oommunication  of  studies,  and  avoid  at  least 
fke  sight  if  not  the  tongues  of  men ;  yet  so  that  if 
dieirnew  masters  should  call  for  their  help  to- 
settling  the  republic,  they  should  run  with 
and  assist  not  only  as  architects  but  even 
IS  to  build  it  up  again ;  or  if  nobody  would 
employ  them,  should  write  and  read  the  best  forms 
of  government,  and,  as  the  learned  ancients  had 
done  bdbre  them,  serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the 
sesate  nod  forum,  yet  by  their  books  and  studies, 
tad  by  eomposing  treatises  of  morals  and  laws'." 

la  dus  retreat  he  wrote  his  book  of  Oratorial 
Pteiitions,  or  the  art  of  ordering  and  distributing 
tfcc  parte  of  an  oratiop  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the 
heat  Rwniaer  to  Uieir  proper  end  of  moving  and 
yrsmding  an  audience.  It  was  written  for  the 
iiifitlimi  of  his  son,  now  about  eighteen  years 
•Id,  hot  acrms  to  have  been  the  rude  draught  only 
«f  whtt  he  intended,  or  not  to  have  been  finished 
ad  leaait  to  bb  satisfiaiction ;  since  we  find  no  men- 
tea  of  it  in  any  of  his  letters,  as  of  all  his  other 
fjcaea  which  were  prepared  for  the  public. 
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Gallic  pneCecU;  Bulpkiom  Gnedc— Ep. 
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» aatea  ddectatiooem  modo  petebamns,  none 
t.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  2. 
I M.  Vairmem  •cfran  octogwfmo  octavo  vit«  anno 
Jtc—PIin.  Hbt.  Nat.  xidz.  4. 
ene  wk  quia  adhibere  volet,  nan  xnodo  lit  arohl- 
din^  at  fabnw,  ad  cdificandam  rempabli- 
r  aoourrere:  si  nemo  utetur  opov, 
» ettofere  voXfTciot ;  et  «I  xninua  in  ctiria 
faro.  «t  In  Uteris  et  Ubris,  ut  doctissimi  reteres 
icmpoblfcttm  et  de  moribiu  et  legibus 
MBA  b«!  vidcDtor^Ep.  Fam.  Ix.  8. 


Another  frnit  of  this  leisure  was  his  Dialogue  on 
famous  Orators,  called  *  'Brutus,'  in  which  he  gives  a 
short  character  of  all  who  had  ever  flourished  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  reputation  of  elo- 
quence, down  to  his  own  times ;  and  as  he  gene- 
rally  touches  the  principal  points  of  each  man's 
life,  so  an  attentive  reader  may  find  in  it  an  epi. 
tome,  as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  history.  The 
conference  is  supposed  to  be  held  with  Brutus  and 
Atdcus  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Rome,  under  the 
statue  of  Plato  V,  whom  he  always  admired,  and 
usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of  his  dialogues  ; 
and  in  this  seems  to  have  copied  from  him  the  very 
form  of  his  double  title,  Brutus,  or  of  Famous 
Orators ;  taken  from  the  speaker  and  the  subject, 
as  in  Plato's  piece,  called  Phaedon,  or  of  the  Soul. 
This  work  was  intended  as  a  supplement,  or  a 
fourth  book  to  the  three,  which  be  had  before 
published  on  the  complete  orator.  But  though  it 
was  prepared  and  finished  at  this  time,  while  Cato 
was  living,  as  it  is  intimated  in  some  parts  of  it, 
yet,  as  it  appears  from  the  preface,  it  was  not 
made  public  till  the  year  following,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  TuUia. 

As  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  found  Cicero  in 
debt  to  Caesar,  so  we  now  meet  with  several  hints 
in  his  lettera  of  Caesar's  being  indebted  to  him.  It 
arose  probably  from  a  mortgage  that  Cicero  had 
upon  the  confiscated  estate  of  some  Pompeian, 
which  Caesar  had  seized ;  but  of  what  kind  soever 
it  was,  Cicero  was  in  pain  for  his  money  :  "  he  saw 
but  three  ways,"  he  safs,  *'  of  getting  it ;  by  pur- 
chasing  the  estate  at  Cesar's  auction,  or  taking  an 
assignment  on  the  purchaser,  or  compounding  for 
half  with  the  broken  or  mooey-jobbera  of  thoae 
times,  who  would  advance  the  money  on  those 
terms.  The  first  he  declares  to  be  base,  and  that 
he  would  rather  lose  his  debt  than  touch  anything 
confiscated  :  the  second  he  thought  hazardous,  and 
that  nobody  would  pay  anything  in  such  uncertain 
times ;  the  third  be  liked  the  best,  but  desires 
Atticus's  adrice  upon  it**." 

He  now  at  last  parted  with  his  wife  Terentia, 
whose  humour  and  conduct  had  long  been  uneasy 
to  him ;  this  drew  upon  him  some  censure,  for 
putting  away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
thirty  yean,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and 
fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  extremely 
dear  to  him.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  an  impe- 
rious and  turbulent  spirit ;  expensive  and  negligent 
in  her  private  affaira,  busy  and  intriguing  in  the 
public ;  and,  in  the  height  of  her  husband's  power, 
seems  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  his  favoura.  He  had  easily  borne  her 
perverseness  in  the  vigour  of  health,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of- his  fortunes ;  but  in  a  declin- 
ing life,  soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
tifications from  abroad,  the  want  of  ease  and  quiet 
at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him ;  the 
divorce,  however,  was  not  likely  to  cure  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  her  management  had  involved 
him,  for  she  had  brought  him  a  great  fortune, 
which  was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at  parting. 

r  Cum  idem  placnisset  Hits,  turn  in  pratulo,  propter 
Platonia  statuam  consedlmus. — Brut.  88. 

^  Nomen  illud.  quod  a  Cvsare,  tree  habet  conditionea ; 
aut  emtionem  ab  hasta ;  (perdere  malo :— )  aut  delega- 
tionem  a  mancipe,  annua  die :  (quia  eritr  cui  credam  ?)— 
autTocteni  oonditionem,  semiaae,  (ra^)|«i  igitur.->Ad  Att. 
xii.3. 
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This  made  a  second  marriage  necessary ,  in  order 
to  repair  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  friends 
of  both  sexes  were  busy  in  providing  a  fit  match 
for  him;  several  parties  were  proposed  to  him. 
and  among  others,  the  daughter  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  an  inclina- 
tion, bnt  a  prudential  regard  to  the  times,  and  the 
envy  and  ruin  under  which  that  family  then  Uy, 
induced  him  probably  to  drop  it^  What  gave  his 
enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally  him  was,  his 
marrying  a  handsome  young  woman,  named  Pub- 
lilia,  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  his  own,  to 
whom  he  was  guardian,  but  she  was  well  allied, 
and  rich,  circumstances  very  convenient  to  him  at 
this  time,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
who  congratulated  with  him  on  his  marriage. 

"  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,  says  he,  for  what  I 
have  done,  I  know  you  wish  it ;  bnt  I  should  not 
have  taken  any  new  step  in  such  wretched  times, 
if  at  my  return  I  had  not  found  my  private  affairs 
in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the  republic. 
For  when  through  the  wickedness  of  those,  who, 
for  my  infinite  kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have 
had  the  greatest  concern  for  my  welfare,  I  found 
no  safety  or  ease  from  their  intrigues  and  perfidy 
within  my  own  walls ;  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
secure  myself  by  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances 
against  the  treachery  of  the  old^.*' 

Cssar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the 
end  of  July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he 
spent  some  days:  upon  which  Cicero  says  plea- 
santly in  a  letter  to  Varro,  "  he  had  never  seen 
that  farm  of  his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the 
worst  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  despise '."  The 
uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  had  kept  the 
senate  under  some  reserve,  but  they  now  began  to 
push  their  flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, and  decreed  more  extravagant  honours  to 
Caesar  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man,  which 
Cicero  often  rallies  with  great  spirit ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  bear  no  partin  that  servile  adulation,  was 
treating  about  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Naples, 
for  a  pretence  of  retiring  stiU  farther,  and  oftener, 
from  Rome.  But  his  friends,  who  knew  his  im- 
patience under  their  present  subjection,  and  the 
free  way  of  speaking  which  he  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge, were  in  some  pain  lest  he  should  forfeit 
the  good  graces  of  Caesar  and  his  fiivou  rites,  and 

i  De  Pompeii  Magnl  filia  Ubi  reacripsi,  nihil  mo  boo 
tempore  cogltare.  Altenun  vero  illam,  quam  tu  8cribis» 
puto  nostL    Nihil  vidi  f onUus^ Ad  Alt.  xiL  1 1 . 

k  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  14. 

In  casee  of  dlToroe,  where  there  were  children,  it  was 
the  coBtom  for  each  party  to  make  a  eettlement  by  will  an 
iheir  oommon  offspring,  proportionable  to  their  aeveral 
estates :  wbich  is  the  meaning  of  Cicero's  pressing  Atticus 
80  often  in  his  letters  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  making 
her  wiU.  and  depositing  it  in  safe  hands.— Ad  Att  xi.  21, 
SS,  24 ;  XiL  la 

Terentia  is  stid  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  three  years:  [VaL  Max.  viii.  13;  Plln.  Hist.  Nat  vii. 
48.]  and  took,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  for  her  second  hosband, 
Cicero's  enemy.  Ballast ;  and  Menala  for  her  third.  Dio 
Cassias  gives  her  a  fourth.  Vibius  Rufus,  who  was  consal 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  and  valued  himself  for  the  poa> 
vession  of  two  things,  which  had  belonged  to  the  two 
greatest  men  of  the  age  before  him,  Cicero**  wife,  and 
Casar't  chair ^  in  which  he  wa$  kHUd.^li\o,  p.  612; 
Hieron.  Op.  to.  iv.  par.  2.  p.  190. 

1  niud  enim  adhuc  prcdium  snum  non  inspexit :  neo 
ullam  hftbet  deterius,  sed  tamen  non  oontemnit— Ep. 
Fam.  ix.  7. 


provoke  tbem  too  far  by  the  keenness  of  his  rail 
lery"*.  They  pressed  him  to  accommodate  himse 
to  the  times,  and  to  use  more  caution  in  h 
discourse ;  and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  espedtU 
when  Caesar  was  there,  who  would  interpret  tl 
distance  and  retreat  which  he  affected  as  a  pro* 
of  his  aversion  to  him. 

Bnt  his  answers  on  this  occasion  will  sho 
the  real  state  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  h 
wards  Caesar,  as  well  as  of  Caesar's  towards  hie 
Writing  on  this  subject  to  Papirius  Pctos,  1 
says,  **  You  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive,  that  it  w 
not  be  allowed  to  me,  as  I  thought  it  might  fa 
to  quit  these  affairs  of  the  city ;  you  tell  me 
Catulus,  and  those  times,  but  what  similita 
have  they  to  these  ?  I  myself  was  nnwUliog, 
that  time,  to  stir  from  the  guard  of  the  state,  i 
I  then  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the  rudder ;  b 
am  now  scarce  thought  worthy  to  work  at  t 
pump ;  would  the  senate,  think  you,  pass  fev 
decrees,  if  I  should  live  at  Naples  ?  While  I  i 
still  at  Rome,  and  attend  the  forum,  thdr  decr( 
are  all  drawn  at  our  friend's  house ;  and  whenei 
it  comes  into  his  head,  my  name  is  set  down, 
if  present  at  drawing  them,  so  that  I  hear  fr< 
Armenia  and  Syria  of  decrees,  said  to  be  mi 
at  my  motion,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  a  syllal 
at  home.  Do  not  take  me  to  be  in  jest,  foi 
assure  you,  that  I  have  received  letters  from  kii 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  thank 
for  giving  them  the  title  of  king ;  when,  so 
from  knowing  that  any  such  title  had  been  decreed 
them,  I  knew  not  even  that  there  were  any  si 
men  in  being.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  W 
as  long  as  our  master  of  manners  continues  h< 
I  will  follow  3^ur  advice ;  but  as  soon  as  hi 
gone,  will  run  away  to  your  mushrooms*,''  9 

In  another  letter,  *'  Since  yon  express  (says 
sndi  a  concern  for  me  in.  your  last,  be  assured, 
dear  Paetus,  that  whatever  can  be  done  by 
(for  it  is  not  enough  to  act  with  prudence,  84 
artifice  also  must  now  be  employed)  yet  whatei 
I  say,  can  be  done  by  art,  towards  acquiring  tl 
good  graces,  I  have  already  done  it  with  the  gr 
est  care,  nor,  as  I  believe,  without  success  ;  for  ] 

•n  Some  of  his  jests  on  CsMar's  administration  are 
preserved;  which  show,  that  his  friends  had  re 
enough  to  admonish  him  to  be  more  npon  his  gti 
Cesar  had  advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimic  a4 
to  the  order  of  knights :  but  when  be  stepped  from 
stage  into  the  theatre  to  take  his  place  on  the  equea^ 
benches,  none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a 
among  them.  As  he  was  marching  off  therelore 
disgrace,  happening  to  pass  near  Cicero,  /  would  i 
room  for  poM  here,  sayg  Cicvo,  on  our  batch,  i/  tor 
not  alreadp  too  much  crowded  ;  alluding  to  Cesar's  fi 
up  the  senate  also  with  the  scum  of  his  creatures, 
even  with  strangers  and  barbarians.  At  another  \ 
being  desired  by  a  fHend,  in  a  public  company,  to  prr; 
for  his  son  tke  rank  of  a  itnator  in  one  oi  the  corp 
towns  of  Italy,  He  thatl  have  it,  says  he,  if  pirn  pleoi 
Rome  :  hut  it  wiU  be  diJUcult  at  PompeiL  An  aequ 
ance  likewise  ftrom  Laodioea,  coming  to  pay  his  res; 
to  him,  and  being  asked,  what  business  had  brougiht 
to  Rome,  said,  that  he  was  sent  upon  an  embai^ 
Cesar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  lUtertp  lifhi*  C0*4$ 
upon  which  Cicero  replied,  Ifpou  ettcteed,  pom  skail  i 
ambassador  also  for  us.—HUuToh.  Saturn.  iL  3 ;  8v 
c.76. 

B  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  i5.^Pr<;^ectus  morum,  or  Master  i 
public  manners t  was  one  of  the  new  titles  which  tlie  m 
had  decreed  to  Coar. 
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somochooortedbj  all  who  ire  in  any  degree  of  fevonr 
with  Cesar,  that  I  begin  to  fancy  that  they  love 
me ;  and  though  real  love  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  fiidse,  except  in  the  case  of  danger,  by  which  the 
aaoerity  of  it  may  be  tried,  as  of  gold  by  fire,  for  all 
other  marks  are  common  to  both  ;  yet  I  have  one 
argument  to  persuade  me  that  jthey  really  love  me, 
because  both  my  condition  and  theirs  is  such  as 
puts  diem  under  no  temptation  to  dissemble ;  and 
as  for  him  who  has  all  power,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear 
any  thing,  unless  that  all  things  become  of  course 
imcertain,  when  justice  and  right  are  once  deserted ; 
nor  can  we  be  sure  of  anyttdng  that  depends  on 
the  will,  not  to  say  the  passion,  of  another.     Yet 
1  h«ve  not  in  any  instance  particularly  offended 
Urn,  but  behaved  myself  all  along  with  the  great- 
est moderation ;  for  as  once  I  took  it  to  ^  my 
duty  to  speak  my  mind  freely  in  that  dty,  which 
owed  iu  freedom  to  me,  so  now,  since  that  is  lost, 
to  speak  nothing  that  may  offend  him,  or  his  prin- 
cipal friends ;  but  if  I  would  avoid  all  offence,  of 
things  said  facetiously  or  by  way  of  raillery,  I 
mast  give  up  all  reputation  of  wit,  which  I  would 
not  refuse  to  do,  if  I  could.     But  as  to  Caesar 
himself,  he  has  a  very  piercing  judgment ;  and 
•8  your  brother   Servius,  whom  I  take  to  have 
been  an  excellent  critio,  would  readily  say,  '  This 
vwse  is  not  Plautus's — that  verse    is ;'    having 
fermcd  his  ears,  by  great  use,  to  distinguish  the 
I  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  different  poets ;  so 
Cesar,  I  hear,  who  has  already  collected  some  vo- 
lumes of  apophthegms,  if  any  thing  be  brought  to 
him  for  mine  which  is  not  so,  presently  rejects  it, 
which  be  now  does  the  more  easUy,  because  his 
fi-^ids  live  almost  continually  with  me ;  and  in  the 
vari^  of  discourse,  when  anything  drops  from 
me  which  they  take   to  have   some  humour  or 
spirit  ia  it,  &ey  carry  it  always  to  him,  with  the 
other  news  of  the  town^  for  such  are  his  orders ; 
so  that  if  he  hears  anything  besides  of  mine  from 
•thflr  persons,  be  does  not  regard  it.     I  have  no 
oeeanm  tiierefore  for  your  example  of  CEnomaus, 
though  i^y  applied  from  Accius ;  for  what  is  the 
envy  whidi  you  speak  of,  or  what  is  there  in  me 
to  be  envied  now  ?     But  suppose  there  was  every- 
thing, it  has  been  the  constant  opinion  of  philo-' 
sophers,  the  only  men  in  my  judgment  who  have 
A  ri^iit  notion  of  virtue,  that  a  vrise  man  has  no- 
thmg  more  to  answer  for,  than  to  keep  himself 
faefrom  gvilt,  of  which  I  take  myself  to  be  clear, 
SR  a  double  account;   because  I   both   pursued 
th— c  meaanres  which  were  the  justest,  and  when 
I  saw  that   I  had  not  strength  enough  to  carry 
thi^a,  did  not  think  it  my  business  to  contend 
Vf  Cwee  with  those  who  were  too  strong  for  me. 
It  ii  certain,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  bis  blamed 
is  what  concerns  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  ;  all 
that   ia   now  left,  is  not  to  say  or  do  anything 
foaSMj  and  rashly  against  the  men  in  power, 
vkidi  I  lake  also  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 
As  isr  the  rest,  idiat  people  may  report  to  be 
■ni  by  me,  or  how  he  may  take  it,  or  with  what 
ifiaaerity  those  five   with  me  who   now  so  assi- 
ih Willi  court  me,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer. 
I  cowLirt  myself,  therefore,  vnth  the  conscious- 
Boa  ci  my  former  conduct,  and  the  moderation 
^  WKj  present,  and  shall  apply   your  similitude 
tnm  Accins,  not  only  to  the  case  of  envy,  but  of 
tetaaa,  whidi  I  consider  as  light  and  weak,  and 
'^'h^  ««ght  to  be  repelled  by  a  firm  and  great 


mind,  as  waves  by  a  rock.  For  since  the  Greek  ' 
history  is  full  of  examples,  how  the  wisest  men 
have  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse ; 
and,  when  their  cities  were  enslaved,  have  lived 
themselves  in  some  measure  free,  why  may  not  I 
think  it  possible  to  maintain  my  rank,  so  as  neither 
to  offend  the  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my  own  dig- 
nity»?"  &c. 

Pettts,  having  heard  that  Csesar  was  going  to 
divide  some  lands  in  his  neighbourhood  to  the 
soldiers,  began  to  be  afraid  for  his  own  estate,  and 
writes  to  Cicero  to  know  how  far  that  distribution 
would  extend.  To  which  Cicero  answers  :  "  Are 
not  you  a  pleasant  fellow,  who  when  Balbus  has 
just  been  with  you,  ask  me  what  vriU  become  of 
those  towns  and  their  Unds  ?  as  if  either  I  knew 
anything  that  Balbns  does  not ;  or  if  at  any  time 
I  chance  to  know  anything,  I  do  not  know  it 
from  him  ;  nay,  it  is  your  part  rather,  if  you  love 
me,  to  let  me  know  what  will  become  of  me,  for 
you  had  it  in  your  power  to  have  learnt  it  from 
him,  either  sober,  or  at  least  when  drunk.  But 
as  for  me,  my  dear  Pstus,  I  have  done  inquiring 
about  those  things  :  first,  because  we  have  already 
lived  near  four  years  by  clear  gain,  as  it  were,  lif 
that  can  be  called  gain,  or  this  life,  to  outlive  the 
republic.  Secondly,  because  I  myself  seem  to 
know  what  will  happen  ;  for  it  will  be,  whatever 
pleases  the  strongest,  which  must  always  be  de- 
cided by  arms:  it  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  be 
content  with  what  is  allowed  to  us :  he  who  cannot 
submit  to  this,  ought  to  have  chosen  death.  They 
are  now  measuring  the  fields  of  Veiae  and  Ca- 
pense  :  this  is  not  far  from  Tusculum.  Yet  I  fear 
nothing,  I  enjoy  it  whilst  I  may;  wish  that  I  always 
may ;  but  if  it  should  happen  otherwise,  yet  since, 
with  all  my  courage  and  philosophy,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  live,  I  cannot  but  have  an  affection  for  him 
by  whose  benefit  I  hold  that  life  :  who,  if  he  has  an 
inclination  to  restore  the  republic,  as  he  himself 
perhaps  may  desire,  and  we  all  ought  to  wish, 
yet  he  has  linked  himself  so  with  otibers,  that  he 
has  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  vrould.  But  I 
proceed  too  far,  for  I  am  writing  to  you;  be 
assured  however  of  this,  that  not  only  I,  who  have 
no  part  in  their  counsels,  but  even  the  chief  him- 
self does  not  know  what  will  happen.  We  are 
slaves  to  him,  he  to  the  times ;  so  neither  can  he 
know  what  the  times  will  require^  nor  we  what  he 
may  intend  p,"  &c. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Caesarian  party,  who  courted 
Cicero  so  much  at  this  time,  were  Balbus,  Oppius, 
Matins,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dolabella  ;  they  were 
all  in  the  first  confidence  with  Caesar,  yet  pro- 
fessed  the  utmost  affection  for  Cicero :  were  every 
morning  at  his  levee,  and  perpetually  engaging 
him  to  sup  with  them  ;  and  the  last  two  employed 
themselves  in  a  daily  exercise  of  declaiming  at  his 
house,  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  familiar  way 
to  Paetus :  **  Hirtius  and  DoUbella  are  my  scholars 
in  speaking — ^my  masters  in  eating ;  for  you  have 
heard,  I  guess,  how  they  declaim  with  me ;  I  sup 
with  them."  In  another  letter  he  tells  him,  "  that 
as  king  Dionysius,  when  driven  out  of  Syracuse, 
turned  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  so  he,  having 
lost  his  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now  opened  a 
school,"  to  which  he  merrily  invites  Psetus,  with 


o  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16. 


p  £p.  Fam.  ix.  17. 
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by  his  fears,  made  him  suspect  Cnsar  the  more  for 
refusing  grace  to  none,  as  if  snch  a  clemency  most 
needs  be  affected  and  his  revenge  deferred  only  to 
a  season  more  convenient ;  and  as  to  his  brother's 
letters,  he  fancied  that  Csesar  did  not  send  them 
to  Italy  because  he  condemned  them,  but  to  make 
his  present  misery  and  abject  condition  the  more 
notorious  and  despicable  to  everybody'. 

But  after  a  long  series  of  perpetual  mortifications 
he  was  refreshed  at  last  by  a  very  obliging  letter 
from  Caesar,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  1^11  enjoy- 
ment of  his  former  state  and  dignity,  and  bade  bim 
resume  his  fasces  and  style  of  emperor  as  before*. 
Cipsar's  mind  was  too  great  to  listen  to  the  tales 
of  the  brother  and  nephew,  and  instead  of  approv- 
ing their  treachery,  seems  to  have  granted  tbem 
their  pardon  on  Cicero's  account  rather  than  their 
own  ;  so  that  Quintus,  upon  the  trial  uf  Cssar*s 
inclination,  began  presently  to  change  his  note,  and 
to  congratulate  with  his  brother  on  Csesar's  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  him*. 

Cicero  was  now  preparing  to  send  his  son  to  wait 
upon  Cmar,  who  was  supposed  to  be  upon  his 
journey  towards  home  ;  but  the  uncertain  accounts 
of  his  coming  diverted  him  awhile  from  that 
thought**,  till  Cesar  himself  prevented  it,  and  re- 
lieved him  very  agreeably  from  his  tedious  resi- 
deuce  at  Brundisiuro,  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival  in  Italy  ;  where  he  landed  at  Tarentum  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  on  the  first  notice  of 
his  coming  forward  towards  Rome,  Cicero  set  out 
on  foot  to  meet  him. 

We  may  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  discom- 
posed at  the  thoughts  of  this  interview,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himself  to  a  cobqueror  against 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  in  the  midst  of  a  licen- 
tious  and  insolent  rabble;  for  though  he  bad 
reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception  from  Cesar,  yet 
he  hardly  thought  his  life  (he  says)  worth  begging, 
since  what  was  given  by  a  master  might  always 
be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure'.  But,  at  their 
meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  anything 
that  was  below  his  dignity ;  for  Cesar  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  very  fa- 
miliarly for  several  furlongs  ^ 

*  Omnino  dicltur  nemini  neRare :  quod  Ipcum  est  8uq>eo- 
tum,  notionem  c^us  difTerri.^-Ad  Att.  zi.  SOl 

Diligenter  mihi  fasdculum  reddidit  Balbl  tabellarlus— 
quod  ne  Cesar  quidem  ad  istos  ridetur  miBisM.  quasi  quo 
illius  improbitate  offenderetur,  sed  credo,  uti  noiiora  nostra 
mala  eaaent— Ibid.  22. 

•  Reddltc  mihi  tandem  sunt  a  Ccaare  lit«rc  laiis  Ube- 
ralea.— Bp.  Fam.  xiv.  23. 

Qui  ad  me  ex  .£gypto  literaa  mldt,  ni  essem  idem,  qui 
fulMem :  qui  cum  ipse  imperator  in  toto  imperio  populi 
Roman!  nnns  easet,  esse  me  alteram  passus  est :  a  quo— 
ooooessos  fssoes  laoreatos  tenui,  quoad  tenendos  putavl.— 
ProLigar.S. 

<  Sed  mihi  valde  dnintus  gratulatur.— Ad  Att  xi.  23. 

«  Ego  oum  Sallastio  GioeronMn  ad  Casarem  mittere 
oofiUbam.— Ibid.  17. 

De  illius  Alexandria  disoessu  nihil  adhuo  mmorit»  con< 
traque  opinio— itaque  nee  mitto,  at  oonstitueram,  Cioero- 
nem.— Ibid.  1& 

s  Sed  non  adduoor,  quemquam  bonum  uUam  aalutem 
roihi  tanti  fuiaae  putare,  at  earn  peterem  ab  iUo.— Ad  Att. 
xi.  16. 

Sed ab  hoc  ipso  qn»  dantur,  at  a  domino,  rursus  in 

^usdem  sunt  potestate.— lUd.  2a 

7  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 


From  this  interview  Cicero  followed  Cksv  U 
wards  Rome  :  he  proposed  to  be  at  Tascolam  ( 
the  seventh  or  eighth  of  October,  and  wrote  to  fa 
wife  to  provide  for  his  reception  there  with  a  [u\ 
company  of  friends,  who  designed  to  make  son 
stay  with  him*.  From  Tusculum  he  came  afte 
wards  to  the  city,  with  a  resolution  to  spend  I 
time  in  study  and  retreat,  till  the  republic  ahou 
be  restored  to  some  tolerable  state ;  **  having  na 
his  peace  again  (as  he  writes  to  Varro)  with  his  c 
friends,  his  books,  who  had  been  out  of  hnmo 
with  him  for  not  obeying  their  precepts,  bat  histe 
of  living  quietly  with  them,  as  Varro  had  doi 
committing  himself  to  the  turbulent  couosels  t 
hazards  of  war,  with  faithless  companions*." 

On  Caesar's  return  to  Rome,  he  appointed 
Yatinius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  consols  for  1 
three  last  months  of  the  year  :  this  was  a  very  i 
popular  use  of  his  new  power,  which  he  contini 
however  to  practise  through  the  rest  of  his  rei| 
creating  these  first  magistrates  of  the  state  witbi 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  forms,  or  recourse  to  I 
people,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  which  gav 
sensible  disgust  to  the  city,  and  an  early  specin 
of  the  arbitrary  nuumer  in  which  be  designed 
govern  them. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Caesar  embarked 
Africa,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Scipio  and 
other  Pompeian  generals,  who,  assisted  by  \ 
Juba,  held  the  possession  of  that  province  «iti 
vast  army.  As  be  was  sacrificing  for  the  rac< 
of  this  voyage,  the  victim  happened  to  break  Ic 
and  run  away  from  the  altar,  which  being  loo 
upon  as  an  unlucky  omen,  the  haruspex  admonis 
him  not  to  sail  before  the  winter  solstice :  but 
took  ship  directly  in  contempt  of  the  admoDt^ 
and  by  that  means  (as  Cicero  says)  came  upon 
enemies  unprepared,  and  before  they  had  dr 
together  all  their  forces''.  Upon  his  leaving 
city,  he  declared  himself  consul,  together  with 
Lepidus,  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and  gave  the 
vemment  of  the  Hither  Gaul  to  M.  Bmtns 

«  Ep.  Fam.  xIt.  2a 

•  Scito  enim  me  poeteaqnam  in  urbera  venerim,  re 
oum  vetoibus  amicis,  id  est,  cum  libris  nostril  in  gra 
— ignoscunt  mibi,  rerocant  in  oonsuctudtBem  prisUi 
teque.  quod  in  ea  pennanseria.  aapientloreni,  quin 
dicunt  fuisse,  &e.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  1. 

>>  Quid?  ipso  Caesar,  cum  a  summohamsplceniona 
ne  in  Afrioam  ante  brumam  transmittavt,  nonne  i 
mldt?  quod  ni  fecia8e\  uno  in  looo  omnes  adver»n 
copic  oonvenissent.— De  DiTln.  ii.  24. 

Cum  immolanti  aafuglMet  hostia  phifectioDem  adi 
Scipionem  et  Jubam  non  distulit.— Sueton.  J.  Ccs.  S 

Hirtius.  in  his  account  of  this  war.  aa.T8,  that  i 
embarked  at  Lilybcum  for  Africa  ontke6tli^»*^* 
</  Jan.  [De  Bello  Afric.  init.}  that  is.  o»  fA<  27tt  4 
DeeeiHber:  whereas  Cloero.  in  the  passage  Just  dta 
olares  him  to  have  passed  over  before  the  solstice,  \ 
shortest  daj;  But  this  seeming  oontradlctioa  is  efl 
owinff  to  a  cause  already  intimated,  the  great  conJ 
that  was  hatroduoed  at  this  time  into  the  Romso  K»l< 
by  which  the  months  were  all  transposed  from  their 
seasons,  so  that  the  27<A  o/Dfcember,  on  which,  acc< 
to  their  computation,  Caesar  embarked,  was  in  i 
coincident,  or  the  same  with  our  fkh  q/'  October,  an* 
sequently  above  two  months  before  the  solstice,  or  fill 
day.  All  which  is  dearly  and  accurately  cxplsine< 
learned  dissertation,  published  by  a  person  of  ea 
merit  in  the  univerrity  of  Cambridge,  who  choocre  ( 
oeal  his  nam&— See  Bibliothec  Literar.  No.  TIIL 
1724, 4to. 
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I  Gneee,  to  SerrioB  Salpicius ;  the  fint  of  whom 

bad  been  in  armi  against  him  at  Phanalia,  and 

the  leoond  was  a  fkvonrer  likewise  of  the  Pompeian 

eaoie,  and  a  great  friend  of  Cicero,  yet  seems  to 

hire  taken  no  part  in  the  war'. 

The  African  war  now  held  the  whole  empire  in 

;  Scipio's  name  was  thought  ominous  and 

inTincible  on  that  ground ;  but  while 

the  general  attention  was  employed  on 

the  expectation  of  some  dedsive  blow, 

Cicero,  despairing  of  any  good  from 

either  side,  chose  to  live  retired  and 

out  of  sight;  and  whether  in  the  dty 

or  the  country,  shut  himself  up  with 

his  books;  which  (as  he  often  says) 

had  hidierto  been  the  diversion  only,  but  were  now 

beeooe  the  support  of  his  life'.     In  this  humour 

of  study  be  entered  into  a  close  frieodship  and 

correspondence  of  letters  with  M.  Terentius  Varro, 

a  friendship  equally  valued  on  both  sides,  and  at 

Varro's  desire  immortalised  by  the  mutual  dedica- 

I  tion  of  their  learned  works  to  each  other;  of 

Cicero's  Academic  Questions  to  Varro ;  of  Varro's 

treatise  on  the  Latin  Tongue,  to  Cicero.    Varro 

was  a  seoator  of  the  first  distinction,  both  for  birth 

aad  vaeiit;  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of 

Borne,  and  though  now  above  fourscore  years  old, 

i  jet  oontmued  stUl  writing  and  publishing  books  to 

[  Ida  etghty-etgfath  year*.     He  was  Pompey's  lieute- 

aant  io  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but 

after  tibe  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  quitted 

ids  ams  and  retired  to  his  studies,  so  that  his  pre- 

fent  circumatances  were  not  very  different  from 

tfaoae  of  Cicero,  who,  in  all  his  letters  to  him,  be- 

wads  with  great  freedom  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state ; 

and  proposes  **  that  they  should  live  together  in  a 

strict  communication  of  studies,  and  avoid  at  least 

the  sight  if  not  the  tongues  of  men ;  yet  so  that  if 

their  new  masters  should  call  for  their  help  to- 

wanb  settling  the  republic,  they  should  run  with 

piessare  and  assist  not  only  as  architects  but  even 

as  ousons  to  build  it  up  again ;  or  if  nobody  would 

employ  tfaem,  should  write  and  read  the  best  forms 

of  fovenunenC,  and,  as  the  learned  ancients  had 

done  before  them,  serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the 

isiate  and  forum,  yet  by  their  books  and  studies, 

and  by  compoaing  treatises  of  morals  and  laws'." 

In  this  retreat  he  wrote  his  book  of  Oratorial 
Petitions,  or  the  art  of  ordering  and  distributing 
the  parts  of  mn  oratiop  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the 
best  mauDer  to  their  proper  end  of  moving  and 
pcraaading  an  audience.  It  was  written  for  the 
iBstmctioo  of  his  son,  now  about  eighteen  years 
qU,  but  seema  to  have  been  the  rude  draught  only 
of  what  he  intended,  or  not  to  have  been  finished 
St  Icaat  to  his  aatisfaction ;  since  we  find  no  men- 
twa  of  it  in  any  of  his  letters,  as  of  all  his  other 
pieees  which  were  prepared  for  the  public. 

*  Bratnm  GalUae  prcfeclt;  Sulpicium  Orcdc.— Ep. 

*  A  faibos  aatea  delectatfooem  modo  petebamos,  nunc 
*cn>  ttiun  aalotem. — lEp.  Fam.  ix.  2, 

*  VM  M.  Varrooen  ■cirem  nctogesfnio  octavo  vitas  anno 
ti^miime,  &0.— PUn.  Hist.  Nst.  xxlx.  4. 

'  Mmx  deeaw  §i  qol*  adhibere  volet,  nnn  modo  at  archi- 
taalot.  Tcvtim  eaXaa«\  at  fabrw,  ad  cdificandam  renipabli- 
■■B»ta  patio*  libentor  aoourrere:  af  nemo  atetiur  opera, 
tana  ct  acribcre  et  laser*  roXirflat ;  et  ai  minus  in  ettria 
«<iVw  la  teo,  art  in  lltarls  et  libria,  at  doctiasimi  veterea 
tooariat,  na^^re  rempatriicam  et  de  moriboa  et  legibua 
ICIhl  haac  Tidentor.—Ep.  Fam.  iz.  8. 


Another  fruit  of  this  leisure  was  his  Dialogue  on 
fiunons  Orators,  called  *' Brutus,'  in  which  he  gives  a 
short  character  of  all  who  had  ever  flourished  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  reputation  of  elo- 
quence, down  to  his  own  times ;  and  as  he  gene- 
rally touches  the  principal  points  of  each  man's 
life,  so  an  attentive  reader  may  find  in  it  an  epi. 
tome,  as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  history.  The 
conference  is  supposed  to  be  held  with  Brutus  and 
Atticus  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Rome,  under  the 
statue  of  Plato',  whom  he  always  admired,  and 
usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of  his  dialogues ; 
and  in  this  seems  to  have  copied  from  him  the  very 
form  of  his  double  title,  Brutus,  or  of  Famous 
Orators ;  taken  from  the  speaker  and  the  subject, 
as  in  Plato's  piece,  called  Phsdon,  or  of  the  Soul. 
This  work  was  intended  as  a  supplement,  or  a 
fourth  book  to  the  three,  which  he  had  before 
published  on  the  complete  orator.  But  though  it 
was  prepared  and  finished  at  this  time,  while  Cato 
was  living,  as  it  is  intimated  in  some  parts  of  it, 
yet,  as  it  appeara  from  the  preface,  it  was  not 
made  public  till  the  year  following,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

As  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  found  Cicero  in 
debt  to  Caesar,  so  we  now  meet  with  several  hints 
in  his  lettera  of  Caesar's  being  indebted  to  him.  It 
arose  probably  from  a  mortgage  that  Cicero  had 
upon  the  confiscated  estate  of  some  Pompeian, 
which  C«sar  had  seized ;  but  of  what  kind  soever 
it  was,  Cicero  was  in  pain  for  his  money  :  '*  he  saw 
but  three  ways,"  he  safs,  **  of  getting  it ;  by  pur- 
chasing the  estate  at  Cssar's  auction,  or  taking  an 
assignment  on  the  purchaser,  or  compounding  for 
half  with  the  broken  or  money-jobbera  of  those 
times,  who  would  advance  the  money  on  those 
terms.  The  first  he  declares  to  be  base,  and  that 
he  would  rather  lose  his  debt  than  touch  anything 
confiscated  :  the  second  he  thought  hazardous,  and 
that  nobody  would  pay  anything  in  such  uncertain 
times ;  the  third  he  liked  the  best,  but  desires 
Atticus's  adrice  upon  it''." 

He  now  at  last  parted  with  his  vrife  Terentia, 
whose  humour  and  conduct  had  long  been  uneasy 
to  him ;  this  drew  upon  him  some  censure,  for 
putting  away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and 
fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  extremely 
dear  to  him.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  an  impe- 
rious and  turbulent  spirit ;  expensive  and  negligent 
in  her  private  affairs,  busy  and  intriguing  in  the 
public  ;  and,  in  the  height  of  her  husband's  power, 
seems  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  his  favoura.  He  had  easily  borne  her 
perverseness  in  the  vigour  of  health,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  his  fortunes ;  but  in  a  declin- 
ing life,  soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
tifications from  abroad,  the  want  of  ease  and  quiet 
at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him ;  the 
divorce,  however,  was  not  likely  to  cure  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  her  management  had  involved 
him,  for  she  had  brought  him  a  great  fortune, 
which  was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at  parting. 

V  Cum  idem  placuiaaet  illis,  tam  in  pratulo,  propter 
Platonia  statuam  oonsedimua.— Brut.  2& 

^  Nomen  illud,  quod  a  Cesare,  tree  habet  oonditiones ; 
ant  emtionem  ab  hasta;  (perdere  malo :— )  aut  delega- 
tfamem  a  mancipe,  annua  die:  (quia  erit*  cui  oredam ?)— 
oatveoteni  conditionem,  aemiaae,  tra^^t  igitur.— Ad  Att. 
xii.3. 
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This  made  a  second  marriage  necessary,  in  order 
to  repair  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  friends 
of  both  sexes  were  bosy  in  providing  a  fit  match 
for  him;  several  parties  were  proposed  to  him. 
and  among  others,  the  daughter  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  an  inclina- 
tion, bnt  a  prudential  regard  to  the  times,  and  the 
envy  and  ruin  under  which  that  funily  then  lay, 
induced  him  probably  to  drop  it'.  What  gave  his 
enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally  him  was,  his 
marrying  a  handsome  young  woman,  named  Pub- 
lilia,  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  his  own,  to 
whom  he  was  guardian,  but  she  was  well  allied, 
and  rich,  circumstances  very  convenient  to  him  at 
this  time,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
who  congratulated  with  him  on  his  marriage. 

*'  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,  says  he,  for  what  I 
have  done,  I  know  you  wish  it ;  bnt  I  should  not 
have  taken  any  new  step  in  such  wretched  times, 
if  at  my  return  I  had  not  found  my  private  affairs 
in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the  republic. 
For  when  through  the  wickedness  of  those,  who, 
for  my  infinite  kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have 
had  the  greatest  concern  for  my  welfare,  I  found 
no  safety  or  ease  from  their  intrigues  and  perfidy 
within  my  own  walls ;  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
secure  myself  by  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances 
against  the  treachery  of  the  old^." 

Cssar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the 
end  of  July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he 
spent  some  days:  upon  which  Cicero  says  plea- 
santly in  a  letter  to  Varro,  **  he  had  never  seen 
that  farm  of  his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the 
worst  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  despise '."  The 
uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  had  kept  the 
senate  under  some  reserve,  but  they  now  began  to 
push  their  flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, and  decreed  more  extravagant  honours  to 
Caesar  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man,  which 
Cicero  often  rallies  with  great  spirit ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  bear  no  partin  that  servile  adulation,  was 
treating  about  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Naples, 
for  a  pretence  of  retiring  stiU  farther,  and  oftener, 
from  Rome.  Bnt  his  friends,  who  knew  his  im- 
patience under  their  present  subjection,  and  the 
free  way  of  speaking  which  he  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge, were  in  some  pain  lest  he  shonld  forfeit 
the  good  graces  of  Cssar  and  his  fiivonrites,  and 

1  De  Pompeii  Magni  filia  iiU  rescripsf,  nihil  me  boo 
tempore  cog^tare.  Alteram  vero  illam,  quam  tu  scribis, 
puto  no8tL    NihU  vidi  foedius^Ad  Att.  xli.  11. 

k  Ep.  Pam.  iy.  14. 

In  cases  of  divoroe,  where  there  were  children,  it  was 
the  custom  for  eadi  party  to  make  a  settlement  by  will  on 
their  common  offspring,  proportionable  to  their  several 
estates :  which  is  the  meaning  of  Cicero's  pressing  Atticus 
so  often  in  his  letters  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  making 
her  will,  and  depositing  it  in  safe  hands.— Ad  Att  xi.  SI, 
22,  24 ;  xiL  la 

Terentia  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  three  years:  [YaL  Max.  viii.  13;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii. 
48.]  and  took,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  for  her  second  husband, 
Cicero's  enemy,  SaUust ;  and  Messala  for  her  third.  Dio 
Castdus  gives  her  a  fourth,  Vibius  Rufus,  who  was  consul 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  valued  himself  for  the  pos> 
session  of  two  things,  which  had  belonged  to  the  two 
greatest  men  of  the  age  before  him,  Cicero'*  wi/tt  and 
Catar't  eJtair,  in  which  he  wtu  kiUed.—Dio,  p.  612; 
Hieron.  Op.  to.  iv.  par.  2.  p.  190. 

1  niud  enim  adhuc  pnedium  sanm  nan  inspozit :  neo 
oUum  habet  deterius,  sed  tamen  non  contemnit— Ep. 
Fam.  iz.  7. 


provoke  tbem  too  far  by  the  keenness  of  his  rail 
lery*".  They  pressed  him  to  accommodate  himse 
to  the  times,  and  to  use  more  caution  in  h 
discourse ;  and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  espemll 
when  Caesar  was  there,  who  would  interpret  tl 
distance  and  retreat  which  he  affected  as  a  pro* 
of  his  aversion  to  him. 

Bnt  his  answers  on  this  occasion  will  sho 
the  real  state  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  u 
wards  Csesar,  as  well  as  of  Cssar's  towards  hix 
Writing  on  this  subject  to  Papirius  Pstus,  1 
says,  **  You  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive,  that  it  w 
not  be  allowed  to  me,  as  I  thought  it  might  b 
to  quit  these  affairs  of  the  city ;  yon  tell  me 
Catulus,  and  those  times,  but  what  similitu 
have  they  to  these  ?  I  myself  was  unwilling, 
that  time,  to  stir  from  the  guard  of  the  state,  i 
I  then  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the  rudder ;  b 
am  now  scarce  thought  worthy  to  work  at  t 
pump ;  would  the  senate,  think  yon,  paas  fes 
decrees,  if  I  should  live  at  Naples  ?  While  I  i 
still  at  Rome,  and  attend  the  forum,  their  decn 
are  all  drawn  at  our  friend's  house  ;  and  whenei 
it  comes  into  his  head,  my  name  is  set  down, 
if  present  at  drawing  them,  so  that  I  hear  fri 
Armenia  and  Syria  of  decrees,  said  to  be  mi 
at  my  motion,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  a  syllal 
at  home.  Do  not  take  me  to  be  in  jest,  foi 
assure  you,  that  I  have  received  letters  from  kii 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  thank 
for  giving  them  the  title  of  king ;  when,  so 
from  knowing  that  any  such  title  had  been  decreed 
them,  I  knew  not  even  that  there  irere  any  et 
men  in  being.  What  b  then  to  be  done  ?  W 
as  long  as  our  master  of  manners  continues  h< 
I  will  follow  your  advice ;  but  as  soon  as  hi 
gone,  will  run  away  to  your  mushrooms","  & 

In  another  letter,  *'  Since  yon  express  (says 
such  a  concern  for  me  in.  your  last,  be  assured, 
dear  Pstns,  that  whatever  can  be  done  by 
(for  it  is  not  enough  to  act  with  prudence,  u 
artifice  also  must  now  be  employed)  yet  whate 
I  say,  can  be  done  by  art,  towards  acquiring  t 
good  graces,  I  have  already  done  it  with  the  gr 
est  care,  nor,  as  I  believe,  without  success  ;  for  ] 

n  Some  of  his  Jests  on  Caesar's  administration  arc 
preserved;  which  show,  that  his  frioids  had  re 
enough  to  admonish  him  to  be  more  upon  his  tni 
Cs»ar  had  advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimic  » 
to  the  order  of  knights :  but  when  be  stepped  ftom 
stage  into  the  theatre  to  take  his  place  on  the  equeedl 
benches,  none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a 
among  them.  As  he  was  marching  off  therefore  ' 
disgrace,  happening  to  pass  near  Cioat>,  /  tp<mtd  i 
room  for  pou  here^  ays  Cicero,  on  our  bench,  ifte* 
not  already  too  much  crowded  ;  alluding  to  Cscaar's  fi 
up  the  senate  also  with  the  scum  of  his  creatures, 
even  with  strangers  and  barbarians.  At  another  i 
being  desired  by  a  friend,  in  a  public  company,  to  [trc 
for  his  son  the  rank  ^a  senator  in  one  of  the  corp 
towns  of  Italy,  He  ihall  have  it,  says  he,  if  91m  plea4 
Rome ;  but  it  triU  5tf  difficttlt  at  PompeiL  An  acqu 
ance  likewise  from  laodioea,  coming  to  pay  Ua  resj 
to  him,  and  being  asked,  what  business  had  brou^t 
to  Rome,  said,  that  he  was  sent  upon  an  emhaa 
Cesar,  to  intercede  with  him/or  tkeliberty  <ifhit  eon* 
upon  which  Cicero  replied.  If  you  euceted,  pom  Aats  I 
ambassador  also/or  «#. — Macrob.  Saturn.  iL  3 ;  Su 
C.76. 

"  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  15.— Prc^eetus  wtorwn,  or  Matter  < 
public  manners,  was  one  of  the  new  titles  whs^  the  « 
had  decreed  to  Cesar. 
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somoeh  courted  by  all  who  are  in  any  degree  of  favour 
with  Caesar,  that  I  begin  to  fancy  that  they  love 
me ;  and  thongh  real  love  is  not  euily  distinguished 
from  false,  except  in  the  case  of  danger,  by  which  the 
flooerity  of  it  may  be  tried,  as  of  gold  by  fire,  for  all 
other  marks  are  common  to  both ;  yet  I  have  one 
afgument  to  persuade  me  thatihey  really  love  me, 
because  both  my  condition  and  theirs  is  such  as 
pots  diem  under  no  temptation  to  dissemble ;  and 
u  for  him  who  has  all  power,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear 
my  thing,  unless  that  all  things  become  of  course 
vncertain,  when  justice  and  right  are  once  deserted ; 
aor  can  we  be  sure  of  anything  that  depends  on 
tbe  will,  not  to  say  the  passion,  of  another.     Yet 
1  have  not  in  any  instance  particularly  offended 
Um,  but  befaaved  myself  all  along  with  the  great- 
«t  moderation ;  for  as  once  I  took  it  to  ^  my 
doty  to  speak  my  mind  freely  in  that  dty,  which 
owol  iu  freedom  to  me,  so  now,  since  that  is  lost, 
to  speak  nothing  that  may  offend  him,  or  his  prin- 
cipal friends ;  but  if  1  would  avoid  all  offence,  of 
things  said  facetiously  or  by  way  of  raillery,  I 
BiQat  give  up  all  reputation  of  wit,  which  I  would 
sot  refuse  to  do,  if  1  could.     But  as  to  Cnsar 
himself,  be  has  a  Tery   piercing  judgment ;  and 
as  your  brother    Serrius,  whom  I  take  to  have 
beea  an  excellent  critic,  would  readily  say,  '  This 
Tezie  is  not  Plautus's — that  Terse    is;'    haying 
Avmed  bis  ears,  by  great  nse,  to  distii^nish  the 
peculiar  style  and  manner  of  different  poets ;  so 
Oesar,  I  hor,  who  has  already  collected  some  yo- 
haaet  of  apophthegms,  if  any  thing  be  brought  to 
him  for  mine  which  is  not  so,  presently  rejects  it, 
vfaicfa  be  now  does  the  more  easily,  because  his 
friends  five  almost  continually  with  me ;  and  in  the 
variety  of  discourse,  when  anything  drops  from 
me  which  they  take   to  have   some  humour  or 
spirit  in  it,  they  carry  it  always  to  him,  vrith  the 
other  news  of  the  tovm,.  for  such  are  his  orders ; 
so  that  if  he  hears  anything  besides  of  mine  from 
oc&er  persons,  he  does  not  regard  it.     I  have  no 
oeeasiaa  therefore  for  your  example  of  (Eoomaus, 
^oogfa  aptly  applied  from  Accins ;  for  what  is  the 
envy  which  you  speak  of,  or  what  is  there  in  me 
to  be  envied  now  ?     But  suppose  there  was  every, 
thang,  it  has  been  the  constant  opinion  of  philo-' 
■ophers,  the  only  men  in  my  judtgment  who  have 
a  right  notion  of  virtue,  that  a  vrise  man  has  no- 
thing more  to  answer  for,  than  to  keep  himself 
tnt  from  guilt,  of  which  I  take  myself  to  be  clear, 
ea  a  double   account ;   because  I  both   pursued 
ftoae  measiiret  which  were  the  justest,  and  when 
I  saw  that   I  had  not  strength  enough  to  carry 
them,  did  not  think  it  my  business  to  contend 
^  iofee  with  those  who  were  too  strong  for  me. 
It  is  eertaiii,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  be  bUmed 
hi  «hat   concerns  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  ;  all 
that    b  now  left,  is  not  to  ssy  or  do  anything 
finfiahly  and  rashly  against  the  men  in  power, 
vhich  I  (aJke  also  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 
Aa  fer  the  rest,  what  people  may  report  to  be 
•aid  by  me,  or  how  he  may  take  it,  or  with  what 
diMLiilj   those  live   vrith  me  who   now  so  assi- 
Aaoady  coort  me,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer. 
I  CDafort   myself,  therefore,  vrith  the  conscious- 
ans  of  my  former  conduct,  and  the  moderation 
of  By  present,  and  shall  apply   your  similitude 
Ams  Accina,  not  only  to  the  case  of  envy,  but  of 
iostvae,  whidi  I  consider  as  light  and  weak,  and 
^■hat  oi^t  to  be  repelled  by  a  firm  and  great 


mind,  as  waves  by  a  rock.  For  since  the  Greek 
history  is  full  of  examples,  how  the  wisest  men 
have  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse ; 
and,  when  their  cities  were  enslaved,  have  lived 
themselves  in  some  measure  free,  why  may  not  I 
think  it  possible  to  maintain  my  rank,  so  as  neither 
to  offend  the  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my  own  dig- 
nity*?" &c. 

Pettts,  having  heard  that  Caesar  was  going  to 
divide  some  lands  in  his  neighbourhood  to  the 
soldiers,  began  to  be  afraid  for  his  ovni  estate,  and 
writes  to  Cicero  to  know  how  far  that  distribution 
would  extend.  To  which  Cicero  answers  :  "  Are 
not  you  a  pleasant  fellow,  who  when  Balbus  has 
just  been  with  you,  ask  me  what  vriU  become  of 
those  towns  and  their  lands  ?  as  if  either  I  knew 
anything  that  Balbus  does  not ;  or  if  at  any  time 
1  chance  to  know  anything,  1  do  not  know  it 
frt>m  him  ;  nay,  it  is  your  part  rather,  if  you  love 
me,  to  let  me  know  what  will  become  of  me,  for 
you  had  it  in  your  power  to  have  learnt  it  from 
him,  either  sober,  or  at  least  when  drunk.  But 
as  for  me,  my  dear  Pstus,  I  have  done  inquiring 
about  those  things  :  first,  because  we  have  already 
lived  near  four  years  by  clear  gain,  as  it  were,  if 
that  can  be  called  gain,  or  this  life,  to  outlive  the 
republic.  Secondly,  because  I  myself  seem  to 
know  what  will  happen  ;  for  it  will  be,  whatever 
pleases  the  strongest,  which  must  always  be  de- 
cided  by  arms;  it  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  be 
content  with  what  is  allowed  to  us :  he  who  cannot 
submit  to  this,  ought  to  have  chosen  death.  They 
are  now  measuring  the  fields  of  Veiae  and  Ca- 
penae  :  this  is  not  far  firom  Tusculum.  Yet  I  fear 
nothing,  I  enjoy  it  whilst  I  may ;  irish  that  I  always 
may  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  otherwise,  yet  since, 
vrith  all  my  courage  and  pMlosophy,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  live,  I  cannot  but  have  an  affection  for  him 
by  whose  benefit  I  hold  that  life  :  who,  if  he  has  an 
inclination  to  restore  the  republic,  as  he  himself 
perhaps  may  desire,  and  we  all  ought  to  wish, 
yet  be  has  linked  himself  so  vrith  others,  that  he 
has  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  vrould.  But  I 
proceed  too  far,  for  I  am  writing  to  you;  be 
assured  however  of  this,  that  not  only  I,  who  have 
no  part  in  their  connsels,  but  even  the  chief  him- 
self  does  not  know  what  vrill  happen.  We  are 
slaves  to  him,  he  to  the  times ;  so  neither  can  he 
know  what  the  times  vriU  require,  nor  we  what  he 
may  intendP,"  &c. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Caesarian  party,  who  courted 
Cicero  so  much  at  this  time,  were  Balbus,  Oppius, 
Matius,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dolabella  ;  they  were 
all  in  the  first  confidence  with  Caesar,  yet  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  affection  for  Cicero :  were  every 
morning  at  his  levee,  and  perpetually  engaging 
him  to  sup  with  them  ;  and  the  last  two  employed 
themselves  in  a  daily  exercise  of  declaiming  at  his 
house,  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  of  which 
he  gives  the  foUovring  account  in  his  familiar  way 
to  Paetus :  "  Hirtius  and  Dolabella  are  my  scholars 
in  speaking — my  masters  in  eating  ;  for  you  have 
heard,  I  guess,  how  they  declaim  with  me  ;  I  sup 
vrith  them."  In  another  letter  he  tells  him,  **  that 
as  king  Dionysius,  when  driven  out  of  Syracuse, 
turned  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  so  he,  baring 
lost  his  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now  opened  a 
school,"  to  which  he  merrily  invites  Paetus,  vrith 


o  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16. 


p  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  17. 


Ids 
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the  offer  of  a  "  feat  and  coihion  next  to  himtelf," 
as  hU  osher  1."  Bat  to  Varro,  more  aerioaily,  **  I 
acqaainted  you  (tays  he)  before,  that  I  am  intimate 
with  them  all,  and  assist  at  their  coancils ;  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not — ^for  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  bear  what  most  be  borne,  and  to 
approve  what  ooght  not  to  be  approved."  And 
again ;  "  I  do  not  forbear  to  snp  widi  those  who  now 
rule.  What  can  I  do  ?  we  most  comply  with  the 
times'." 

The  only  nse  which  he  made  of  all  this  favour 
was,  to  screen  himself  from  any  particular  calamity 
in  the  general  misery  of  the  times,  and  to  serve  those 
nnhappy  men  who  were  driven  from  their  country 
and  their  families,  for  their  adherence  to  that  cause 
which  be  himself  had  espoused.  Caesar  was  desi- 
rous indeed  to  engage  him  in  his  measures,  and 
attach  him  insensibly  to  his  interests,  but  he  would 
bear  no  part  in  an  administration  established  on 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  nor  ever  cared  to  be  ac- 
qaainted with  their  affairs,  or  to  inquire  what  they 
were  doing ;  so  that  whenever  he  entered  into  their 
councils,  as  he  signifies  above  to  Varro,  it  was 
only  when  the  case  of  some  exiled  friend  required 
it,  for  whose  service  he  scrupled  no  pains  of  soli- 
citing, and  attending  even  Csesar  himself ;  though 
he  was  sometimes  shocked,  as  he  complains,  by  the 
difficulty  of  access,  and  the  indignity  of  waiting  in 
anactechamber :  not  indeed  through  Cesar's  fault, 
who  was  always  ready  to  give  him  audience ;  but 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  by  whose  hands 
all  the  favours  of  the  empire  were  dispensed*. 
Thus  in  a  letter  to  Ampius,  whose  pardon  he  had 
procured,  "  I  have  solicited  your  cause  (says  he) 
more  eagerly  than  my  present  situation  would  weU 
justify  ;  for  my  desire  to  see  you,  and  my  constant 
love  for  you,  most  assiduously  cultivated  on  your 
part,  overruled  all  regard  to  the  present  weak  con- 
dition of  my  power  and  interest.  Every  thing 
that  relates  to  your  return  and  safety  is  promised, 
confirmed,  fixed,  and  ratified ;  I  saw,  knew,  was 
present  at  every  step  :  for  by  good  luck  I  have  all 
Cesar's  friends  engaged  to  me  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  ;  so  that  next  to  him  they  pay 
the  first  regard  to  me :  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus, 
Oppius,  Matins,  Postumius,  take  all  occasions  to 
give  me  proof  of  their  singular  affection.  If  this 
had  been  sought  and  procured  by  me,  I  should 
have  no  reason,  as  things  now  stand,  to  repent  of 
my  pains,  but  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  view 
of  serving  the  times  ;  I  had  an  intimacy  of  long 
standing  with  them  all,  and  never  gave  over  soli- 
citing them  on  your  behalf.  I  found  Pansa,  how- 
ever, the  readiest  of  them  all  to  serve  you,  and 

q  Hirtium  ego  et  Dolabellsm  dioendl  dJiclpaloa  haboo, 
coenandi  magittroe:  puto  enim  teaadisBe— illMapudme 
declamitare,  me  apud  eon  coraltare.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16. 

Ut  Dionysios  tyraxmus.  cum  STracusis  pulsus  esset, 
Coiinihi  dicitur  ludum  apemisse,  sic  ego— ainisso  regno 
forensi,  ludum  quasi  habere  ovperfni — sella  tibi  erit  in 
ludo,  tanquam  hypodidasoulo,  proxima:  earn  pnlvinus 
sequetur^-Ibid.  18. 

'  Ostentavl  tibi,  me  istis  esse  famlUarem,  et  oonsaiis 
eorum  interesse.  Quod  ego  cur  nolim  nihil  video.  Non 
enim  est  idem,  ferre  si  quid  ferendum  est,  et  probare,  si 
quid  probandum  non  est.— Ibid.  8. 

Non  desino  apud  istoe,  qui  nunc  dominantur,  ceraitare. 
Quid  faciam  ?  tempori  aerviendum  eet.— Ibid.  7. 

•  Quod  si  tardius  fit  quam  volumus,  magnis  oocupa- 
tionibus  ^)us.  a  quo  omnia  petuntur,  aditns  ad  earn  diffi- 
ciUores  fuenmt--^  Fam.  vL  13. 


obUge  me;  who  has  not  only  an  interest,  \ 
authority  with  Cstsar*,"  fee. 

But  while  he  was  thus  caressed  by  Ccsa 
friends,  he  was  not  leas  followed,  we  may  imagii 
by  the  friends  of  the  republic  These  had  alwi 
looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  patron  of  th 
liberty,  whose  coui|sels,  if  they  had  been  foUowt 
wouUl  have  preserved  it;  and  whose  author 
gave  them  the  only  hopes  that  were  left,  of  rei 
vering  it :  so  that  his  house  was  as  much  fi 
quented,  and  his  levee  as  much  crowded,  as  ev« 
since  **  people  now  flocked  (he  says)  to  see  a  gc 
citixen,  as  a  sort  of  rarity"."  In  another  lett 
giving  a  short  account  of  his  way  of  Hfe,  he  sa 
**  Early  in  the  morning.  I  receive  the  complime 
of  many  honest  men,  but  melancholy  ones,  as  v 
as  of  these  gay .  conquerors,  who  show  ioded 
very  officious  and  afliectionate  regard  to  i 
When  these  visits  are  over,  I  shut  myself  up 
my  library,  either  to  write  or  read.  Here  so 
also  come  to  hear  me,  as  a  man  of  leami 
because  I  am  somewhat  more  learned  than  tb 
the  rest  of  my  time  I  give  to  the  care  of 
body,  for  I  have  now  bewailed  my  country  Ion 
and  more  heavily  than  any  mother  ever  bewaj 
her  only  son*." 

It  is  certain,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
republic  so  particuUriy  engaged,  both  by  princi 
and  interest,  to  wish  well  to  its  liberty,  or  who  I 
so  much  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it,  as  he  ; 
as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  civil  methods, 
stood  upon  the  foundation  of  its  laws,  he 
undoubtedly  the  first  citixen  in  it ;  had  the  d 
influence  in  the  senate,  Uie  chief  antbonty  i 
the  people ;  and  as  all  his  hopes  and  fbrtones  t 
grounded  on  the  peace  of  his  country,  so  all 
labours  and  studies  were  perpetually  applied  to 
promotion  of  it ;  it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  in 
present  situation  of  the  dty,  oppressed  by  a 
and  a  tyrannical  power,  to  find  him  so  particul 
impatient  under  the  common  misery,  and  ezpr 
ing  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  diminution  of  his  i 
nity,  and  the  disgrace  of  serving,  where  be  had  1 
used  to  govern. 

Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew 
temper  and  principles  to  be  irrecoodleable  to 
usurped  dominion,  yet,  out  of  friendship  to 
man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was  d 
mined  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  human 
and  by  all  the  marks  of  personal  favour  to  b 
his  life  not  only  tolerable,  but  easy  to  him : 
all  that  he  could  do  had  no  other  effect  on  Ci 
than  to  make  him  think  and  speak  somet 
favourably  of  the  natural  clemency  of  their  ma 
and  to  entertain  some  hopes  from  it  that  he  w 
one  day  be  persuaded  to  restore  the  public  lib< 
but  exclusive  of  that  hope,  he  never  mentioo 
government  but  as  a  real  tyranny,  or  his  p« 

*  Ep.  Fam.  vi.  IS. 

«  Cum  salutation!  nos  dedimus  amfeonm  ;  qu 
hoc  etiam  frequentius,  quam  solebat,  quod  quad 
albam,  videntur  bene  sentientem  dvon  videre,  abi 
in  bibliotheoam^lbid.  vii.  88. 

X  Bso  igitur  est  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane  salol 
domi  et  bonos  viros  multos,  sed  tristea,  et  hos  Imic 
tores ;  qui  me  quidem  perolBcioee  et  penunanter  obeei 
Ubi  salutatio  defluxit.  Uteris  me  involvo,  aut  scrU 
lego.  Yeoiunt  etiam  qui  me  audinnt,  quasi  doctnm  ! 
nem,  quia  paullo  sum,  quam  ipsi,  dootior.  Inde  c4 
omne  tempos  datur.  Patriameluzi  Jamgraviusetdl 
quam  alia  mater  unicam  fiUoxn.— Bp.  Fam.  ix.  90l 
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in  any  other  style  than  as  the  oppressor  of  his 
country. 

But  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  this  time  of 
h»  being  no  temporiser,  by  writing  a  book  in 
praise  of  Cato,  which  he  published  within  a  few 
Biontbs  after  Cato*8  death.  He  seems  to  have  been 
feft  a  guardian  to  Cato's  sou,  as  he  was  also  to 
young  Lucnilus,  Cato*s  nephew ' ;  and  this  testi- 
mony of  Cato*8  friendship  and  judgment  of  him 
might  induce  him  the  more  r^ily  to  pay  this 
honour  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  matter  however 
of  no  small  deliberation  in  what  manner  he  ought 
to  treat  the  subject.  His  friends  advised  him  not 
to  be  too  expHcit  and  particular  in  the  detail 
of  Cato's  praises,  but  to  content  himself  with  a 
general  encomium,  for  fear  of  irritating  Ccesar, 
by  poshing  the  argument  too  far.  In  a  letter  to 
ACticns,  he  calls  this  **  an  Archimedean  problem ;" 
*<  but  I  cannot  hit  upon  anything/'  says  he,  *'  that 
dM»e  friends  of  yours  will  read  with  pleasure,  or 
even  with  patience ;  besides,  if  I  should  drop 
the  account  of  Cato's  votes  and  speeches  in  the 
senate,  and  of  his  political  conduct  in  the  state, 
sod  give  a  slight  commendation  only  of  his  con- 
itaacy  and  gravity,  even  this  may  be  more  than 
they  will  care  to  hear :  but  the  man  cannot  be 
pnised  as  he  deserves  unless  it  be  particularly  ex. 
plained  how  he  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to 
Bs ;  bow  he  took  arms  to  prevent  its  happening, 
and  parted  with  life  rather  than  see  it  happen  *.'' 

These  were  the  topics  which  he  resolved  to  dis. 
I^y  with  all  his  force ;  and  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  work  by  antiquity,  it  appears  that  he 
bad  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  it,  but  extolled  Cato's 
virtae  and  character  to  the  skies*. 

'Hie  book  was  soon  spread  into  all  hands ;  and 
Ctesar,  instead  of  expressing  any  resentment, 
affected  to  be  much  pleased  with  it,  yet  declared 
that  he  would  answer  it;  and  Hirtius,  in  the 
aeoawhile,  drew  up  a  little  piece  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  Cicero,  filled  with  objections  to  Cato's 
character,  but  with  high  compliments  to  Cicero 
Inouelf,  which  Cicero  took  care  to  make  public, 
and  calls  it  a  specimen  of  what  Ciesar*s  work  was 
fike  to  be^.  Brutus  also  composed  and  published 
a  piece  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  another 
mead  of  Cicero,  Fabius  Callus* ;  but  these  were 
bat  little  considered  in  comparison  of  Cicero's : 
aad  Bmtus  had  made  some  mistakes  in  his 
of  the   transactions  in  which  Cato  had 


7  Ad  Att  xiii.  6.^De  Fin.  iU.  S. 

*  S«d  de  Cstoaa  wp6$\i^fAa  ipxtM^^^ttov  est  Non  saw- 
^■oer  nt  soibam,  quod  tid  oonvirc  non  roodo  libenter, 
mA  ttbuD  cqno  animo  legere  ponint.  Qum  etiam  si  a 
■filLUtiiB  ejus  dictis.  si  ab  omni  voluntate.  oonsllibque 
qjKT  dc  repabUca  babult,  reoedam;  i^iAwf  qae  velim 
partlatan  ooostantiamqae  ejus  laudare,  hoc  ipsum 
imv^pailt.  Bed  vere  laodari  ille  vir  non  potest,  nisi  hcc 
■nato  stat,  quod  U]«  ea.  que  nunc  sunt,  et  futura  viderit, 
•t  mt  Mtnox  Motenderit,  at  facta  ne  vlderet,  vitam  reli- 
igwirt,    Ad  Att.  xU.  4. 

*  M.  Cksratis  llbro,  quo  Catonem  colo  aquavit,  ^.— 
Ibeit.  Aim.  ftr.  34. 

^  Qnalis  fatura  alt  Ccaaria  vitnperatio  contra  lauda- 
Ibmmn  mcam  perq>exi  ax  ao  Ubro,  quem  Hirtius  ad  me 
in  qtt»  eolUgit  vitia  Catonis,  sed  cum  maximis 
Itaque  misi  librum  ad  Muscam,  ut  tuis 
Yolo  enm  divulgari,  ^.— Ad  Att  xii. 


^va.H. 


tamn  rnlhi  mitte.    Cupio  anlm  kgere.— Ep. 


been  concerned,  especially  in  the  debates  on 
Catiline's  plot,  in  which  he  had  given  him  the  first 
part  and  merit,  in  derogation  even  of  Cicero 
himself  **. 

Ceesar's  answer  was  not  published  till  the  next 
year,  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  after  the  defeat 
of  Pompey's  sons.  It  was  a  laboured  invective, 
answering  Cicero's  book  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  accusing  Cato  with  all  the  art  and  force  of 
his  rhetoric,  as  if  in  a  public  trial  before  judges*, 
yet  with  expressions  of  great  respect  towards 
Cicero,  whom,  for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  he 
compared  to  Pericles  and  Theramenes  of  Athens' ; 
and  in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Balbus,  which  was  shown 
by  his  order  to  Cicero,  he  said,  that  by  the  frequent 
reading  of  Cicero's  Cato,  he  was  grown  more 
copious,  but  after  he  had  read  Brutus's,  thought 
hiritself  even  eloquent'. 

These  two  rival  pieces  were  much  celebrated  in 
Pome,  and  had  their  several  admirers,  as  different 
parties  and  interests  disposed  men  to  favour  the  sub- 
ject or  the  author  of  e^h ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were  the  principal  cause  of  establishing  and  pro- 
pagating that  veneration  which  posterity  has  since 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Cato.  For  his  name  being 
thrown  into  controversy  in  that  critical  period  of 
the  fate  of  Rome,  by  the  patron  of  liberty  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  oppressor  of  it  on  the  other, 
became  of  course  a  kind  of  political  test  to  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  a  perpetual  argument  of  dis- 
pute between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  flat- 
terers of  power.  But  if  we  consider  his  character 
without  prejudice,  he  was  certainly  a  great  and 
worthy  man — a  friend  to  truth,  virtue,  liberty; 
yet  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd  rigour 
of  the  stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed 
of  the  end  which  he  sought  by  it — the  happiness 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his  private 
conduct  he  was  severe,  morose,  inexorable — banish- 
ing all  the  softer  affections  as  natural  enemies  to 
justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives  of  acting 
from  favour,  clemency,  and  compassion ;  in  public 
affairs  he  was  the  same — ^had  but  one  rule  of 
policy — to  adhere  to  what  was  right,  without 
regard  to  times  or  circumstances,  or  even  to  a 
force  that  could  control  him ;  for  instead  of 
managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate 
the  ill,  or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging 
it  always  to  acts  of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ; 
so  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
often  did  great  harm  to  the  republic.  This  was 
his  general  behaviour ;  yet,  from  some  particular 
facts  explained  above,  it  appears  that  his  strength 
of  mind  was  not  always  impregnable,  but  had  its 
weak  places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal, 

<>  Catonem  primumsententiamputatdeanimadverslone 
dixisae.  quam  omnes  ante  dixerant  pneter  Cesarem,  dec. 
—Ad  Att.  xiL  21. 

From  this  and  other  particulars  which  are  mentioned 
In  the  same  letter,  we  may  observe,  that  Sallust  had  pro- 
bably taken  his  account  of  the  debates  upon  Catiline's 
'*accoroplicee»'*  from  Brutus's  Life  of  Cato,  and  chosen  to 
copy  even  his  mistakes,  rather  than  do  Justice  to  Cicero  on 
that  occasion. 

«  Cioeronis  Ubro— quid  alind  dictator  Cesar,  quam 
rescripta  oratione,  velut  apud  Judices  reqKmdit  ? — ^Taoit. 
Ann.  iv.  34 ;  QuintiL  iii.  7. 

'  Hut  in  Cic 

t  Leg!  epistolam :  multa  de  meo  Catone,  quo  sepisstme 
legendo  se  dicit  copiosiorem  factum ;  Bruti  Catone  leoto, 
■e  8ibi  visum  disertunu— Ad  Att  xiiL  46. 
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which,  when  managed  and  flattered  to  a  certain 
point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  measnres 
contrary  to  his  onlinary  rule  of  right  and  truth. 
The  last  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature 
and  philosophy :  when  he  ccmld  no  longer  be  what 
he  had  been,  or  when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced 
the  good,  which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect,  was 
a  just  cause  for  dying^,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  would  make  one 
imagine  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  occasion 
of  dying  in  his  proper  character.  On  the  whole, 
his  life  was  rather  admirable  than  amiable — ^fit  to 
be  praised  rather  than  imitated'. 

As  soon  as  Cicero  had  published  his  "  Cato/'  he 
wrote  his  piece  called  '*  the  Orator,"  at  the  request 
of  Brutus,  ooutaining  the  plan  or  delineation  of 
what  he  himself  esteemed  the  most  perfect  eloquence 
or  manner  of  speaking.  He  calls  it  the  fifth  part  or 
book,  designea  to  complete  the  argument  of  his 
'*  Brutus,''  and  the  other  three  on  the  same  subject. 
It  was  received  with  great  approbation  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Lepta,  who  had  complimented  him  upon 
it,  he  declares,  that  whatever  judgment  he  had  in 
speaking,  he  had  thrown  it  all  into  that  work,  and 
was  content  to  risk  his  reputation  on  the  merit 
ofitk. 

He  now  likewise  spoke  that  famous  speech  of 
thanks  to  Csesar  for  the  pardon  of  M.  Marcellus, 
which  was  granted  upon  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship  with 
all  the  family  of  the  Marcelli,  but  especially  with 
this  Marcus,  who,  from  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at 
Pharsalia,  retired  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he 
lived  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
in  a  philosophical  retreat,  that  Cicero,  as  it  appears 
from  his  letters,  was  forced  to  use  all  his  art  and 
authority  to  persuade  him  to  return,  and  take  the 
benefit  of  that  grace  which  they  had  been  labour- 
ing to  obtain  for  him'.  But  how  the  affair  was 
transacted  we  may  learn  from  Cicero's  account  of 
it  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  proconsul 
of  Greece.  "  Your  condition,"  says  he,  "is 
better  than  ours  in  this  particular,  that  you  dare 
venture  to  write  your  grievances — we  cannot  even 
do  that  with  safety  ;  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
conqueror,  than  whom  nothing  can  be  more 
moderate,  but  of  victory  itself,  which  in  civil  wars 
is  always  insolent.  We  have  had  the  advantage 
of  you  however  in  one  thing — in  being  acquainted 
a  little  sooner  than  you  with  the  pardon  of  your 
colleague  Marcellus ;  or  rather,  indeed,  in  seeing 


^  In  qao  enim  plura  sunt,  que  tecundum  naturam  sunt, 
hojus  officium  est  in  vita  manere :  in  quo  autetn  aut  sunt 
plura  oontraria,  aut  fore  videntur,  bt^uaofBoium  est  e  vita 
ezoedere^De  Fin.  iU.  16. 

Vetua  est  enim ;  ubi  non  sis,  qui  f  neris,  nnn  esse  our 
velis  Tivere.— Ep.  Fam.  vii.  3. 

*  Cato  sic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  oausam  moriundi  nactnm  se 
esse  gauderet.>-4?um  vero  oausam  Justam  deus  ipse  de- 
derit,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni,  dec.— Tusc.  Quest. 
130. 

Catoni— moriundom  potius,  qoam  tyranni  vultiu  adspl- 
cieodus  fuit.— De  OfBc  L  31. 

Non  immaturus  decesslt :  vixit  enim,  quantum  debuit 
vivere.— {^nec.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  20. 

^  Ita  tres  enmt,  De  Oratore :  quartus  Brutus :  qulntus. 
Orator.— l>e  Div.  ii.  1. 

Oratorem  raeum  tantopere  a  te  probari,  vehementer 
gaudeo :  roihi  quidem  sic  perauadeo.  me  quiequid  babu- 
erim  Judicii  in  dioendo,  in  Ilium  libnmi  oontuUase.— Ep. 
Pam.  vl.  18. 

'  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  7,  8,  9. 


how  the  whole  affair  passed ;  for  I  would  have  yc 
believe,  that  from  the  beginning  of  these  miserie 
or  ever  since  the  public  right  has  been  decided  b 
arms,  there  has  nothing  been  done  besides  th 
with  any  dignity.  For  Cesar  himself,  after  havii 
complained  of  the  moroseness  of  Marcelins,  for  t 
he  called  it,  and  praised  in  the  strongest  terms  tl 
equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct,  present 
declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that  what«v< 
offence  he  had  received  from  the  man,  he  cou 
refuse  nothing  to  the  intercession  of  the  senat 
What  the  senate  did  was  this  :  upon  the  mentic 
of  Marcellus  by  Piso,  his  brother  Cains  havii 
thrown  himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  they  all  rose  t 
and  went  forward  in  a  supplicating  manner  towan 
Cssar :  in  short,  this  day's  work  appeared  to  n 
so  decent,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  that 
saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving  :  wb< 
all,  therefore,  who  were  asked  their  ofHuions  befo 
me,  had  returned  thanks  to  Cssar,  exceptii 
Volcatius  (for  he  declared  that  he  would  not  ha 
done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcellua's  place 
I,  as  soon  as  I  was  called  upon,  changed  my  min 
for  I  had  resolved  with  myself  to  observe  i 
eternal  silence,  not  through  any  laziness,  but  i 
loss  of  my  former  dignity  ;  but  Cesar's  greatnc 
of  mind,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  senate,  g 
the  better  of  my  resolution.  I  gave  thanks  thet 
fore  to  Ciesar  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  depriv 
myself  by  it,  I  fear,  on  other  occasions,  of  th 
honest  quiet,  which  was  my  only  comfort  in  th( 
unhappy  times  ;  but  since  I  have  hitherto  avoid 
giving  him  offence,  and  if  I  had  always  continu 
silent,  he  would  have  interpreted  it,  perhaps,  m 
proof  of  my  taking  the  republic  to  be  rained 
shall  speak  for  the  future  not  often,  or  rather  vc 
seldom,  so  as  to  manage  at  the  same  time  both  1 
favour  and  my  own  leisure  for  study"*." 

Csesar,  though  he  saw  the  senate  unanimous 
their  petition  for  Marcellus,  yet  took  the  pains 
call  for  the  particular  opinion  of  every  aenal 
upon  it,  a  method  never  practised  except  in  cm 
of  debate;  and  where  the  house  was  divided  :  k 
he  vranted  the  usual  tribute  of  flattery  upon  t] 
act  of  grace,  and  had  a  mind  probably  to  make 
experiment  of  Cicero's  temper,  and  to  draw  fe 
him  especially  some  incense  on  the  occasioQ  ;  i 
was  he  disappointed  of  his  aim,  for  Cicero,  toud 
by  his  generosity,  and  greatly  pleased  with  the 
itself,  on  the  account  of  his  friend,  returned  thai 
to  him  in  a  speech,  which,  though  made  upon 
spot,  yet  for  elegance  of  diction,  vivacity  of  sei 
ment,  and  politeness  of  compliment,  is  supertoi 
anything  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity.  ^ 
many  fine  things  which  are  said  in  it  of  Cm 
have  given  some  handle  indeed  for  a  charge 
insincerity  against  Cicero :  but  it  must  be  remj 
bered  that  he  was  delivering  a  speech  of  thai 
not  only  for  himself,  but  in  the  name  and  at 
desire  of  the  senate,  where  his  subject  natun 
required  the  embellishments  of  oratory,  and  i 
all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  supposn 
that  Ciesar  intended  to  restore  the  republic^ 
which  he  entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  tiq 
as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Cesar's  pf 
cipal  friends'*.    This  therefore   he  recommei 

■>  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  A. 

"  Bperare  tamea  videOT,  Cmari.  coUefr  nostro, 
curs  et  esse,  nt  babeamus  aliqoam  rempubUcamv-J 
<  Fam.xiU.  68. 
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enfiarces,  and  requires  from  him  in  his  speech, 
I  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reason, 
ible  man  will  think  it  strange  that  so  free  an 
address  to  a  conqueror,  in  the  height  of  all  his 
pover,  should  want  to  he  tempered  with  some  few 
strokes  of  flattery.  But  the  following  passage 
from  the  oration  itself  will  justify  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  saying. 

**  If  this/'  says  he,  "  Caesar,  was  to  be  the  end 
of  jour  immortal  acts,  that  after  conquering  all 
your  eoemies,  you  should  leave  the  republic  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  now  is  ;  consider,  I  beseech 
you,  whether  your  divine  virtue  would  not  excite 
rather  an  admifation  of  you  than  any  real  glory ; 
for  ^ry  is  the  illustrious  fame  of  many  and  great 
services  either  to  our  friends,  our  country,  or  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.    This  part,  therefore, 
still  remains ;  there  is  one  act  more  to  be  per- 
formed by  you,  to  establish  the  republic  again, 
that  you  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it  yourself  in 
peace  and  prosperity.     When  you  have  paid  this 
debt  to  your  country,  and  fulfilled  the  ends  of  your 
oatore  by  a  satiety  of  living,  you  may  then  tell  us, 
if  you  please,  that  you  have  lived  long  enough ; 
yet  what  is  it  after  all  that  we  can  really  call  long, 
of  which  there  is  an  end  ?  for  when  that  end  is 
OBce  come,  all  past  pleasure  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
nothing,  since  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  expected. 
Though  your  mind,  I  know,  was  never  content 
with  these  narrow  bounds  of  life  which  nature  has 
asBgned  to  us,  but  inflamed  always  with  an  ardent 
Jove  of  immortality :  nor  is  this  indeed  to  be  con- 
sidered as  your  life,  which  is  comprised  in  this 
body  and  breath ;  but  that — that  I  say,  is  your 
life  which  is  to  flourish  in  the  memory  of  all  ages, 
which  posterity  will  cherish,  and  eternity  itself 
propagate.     It  is  to  this  that  you  must  attend,  to 
this  that  you  must  form  yourself,  which  has  many 
things  aheady  to  admire,   yet  wants  something 
still  that  it  may  praise  in  you.      Posterity  will  be 
amaxed  to  hear  and  read  of   your  commands, 
provinces ;  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Nile ;  your 
innumenble  battles,  incredible  victories,  infinite 
moamnmts,  splendid  triumphs:  but  unless  this 
city  be  estaUished  again  by  your  wisdom  and  coun- 
cils, your  name  indeed  will  wander  far  and  wide, 
yet  will  have  no  certain  seat  or  place  at  last  where 
to  fix  itself.  There  will  be  also  amongst  those  who 
are  yet  unborn  the  same  controversy  that  has  been 
aaoagst  ns ;  when  some  will  extol  your  actions 
to  the  skies,  others,  perhaps,  will  find  something 
dcfeetiTe  in  them ;  and  that  one  thing  above  all, 
if  yoa  abould  not  extinguish  this  flame  of  civil 
»ar,  by  restoring  liberty  to  your  country ;  for  the 
o«e  maj  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  fate,  but 
the  otber   is  the  certain  act  of  wisdom.    Pay  a 
refueuoe,  therefore,  to  those  judges  who  will  pass 
^dgment  npon  you  in  ages  to  come,  and  with  less 
pBtahtj,  perhaps,  than  we,  since  they  will  neither 
ha  hiaaaed  by  aflfection  or  party,  nor  prejudiced  by 
hatred  or  envy  to  you  :  and  though  this,  as  some 
Wfc-lj  imagine,  should  then  have  no  relation  to 
FM,  yet  it  ooocems  you  certainly  at  the  present, 
to  act  in  snch  a  manner  that  no  oblivion  may  ever 
•bteure  the  Instre  of  your  praises.    Various  were 
^  incfinations  of  the  citizens,  and  their  opinions 
vhoHy  (fividcMl;  nor  did  we  differ  only  m  sen- 
tJoacnta  and  wishes,  but  in  arms  also  and  camps ; 
t  the  nerita   of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  the 
cfloce&tion  between  two  celebrated  leaders :  many 


doubted  what  was  the  best ;  maliy  what  was  con- 
venient ;  many  what  was  decent ;  some  also  what 
was  lawful,"  «cc.<> 

But  though  Csesar  took  no  step  towards  re- 
storing the  republic,  he  employed  himself  this 
summer  in  another  work  of  general  benefit  to 
mankind,  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  by 
accommodating  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  exact 
course  of  the  sun,  from  which  it  had  varied  so 
widely  as  to  occasion  a  strange  confusion  in  all 
their  accounts  of  time. 

The  Roman  year,  from  the  old  institution  of 
Nnma,  was  lunar,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
amongst  whom  it  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days.  Numa  added  one  more  to  them 
to  make  the  whole  number  odd,  which  was  thought 
the  more  fortunate  ;  and  to  fill  up  the  deficiency 
of  his  year  to  the  measure  of  the  solar  course, 
inserted  likewise  or  intercalated,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  month  of  twenty- 
two  days,  every  seoond  year,  and  twenty-three  every 
fourth,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty, 
fburth  day  of  February  p  :  he  committed  the  care 
of  intercalating  this  month  and  the  supernumerary 
day  to  the  college  of  priests,  who,  in  progress  of 
time,  partly  by  a  negligent,  partly  a  superstitious^ 
but  chiefly  by  an  arbitrary  abuse  of  their  trust, 
used  either  to  drop  or  insert  them,  as  it  was  found 
most  convenient  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  to 
make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter^i.  Thus 
Cicero,  when  haraissed  by  a  perpetual  course  of 
pleading,  prayed,  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
calation to  lengthen  his  fatigue ;  and  when  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  pressed  Atticas  to  exert  all  his 
interest  to  prevent  any  intercalation  within  the 
year,  that  it  might  not  protract  his  government 
and  retard  his  return  to  Rome'.  Curio,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  could  not  persuade  the  priests 
to  prolong  the  year  of  his  tribunate  by  an  interca- 
lation, made  that  a  pretence  for  abandoning  the 
senate,  and  going  over  to  Cssar*. 

This  licence  of  intercalating  introduced  the 
confusion  above-mentioned,  in  the  computation  of 
their  time :  so  that  the  order  of  all  their  months 
was  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons;  the 
winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn,  the 
autumnal  into  summer :  till  Csesar  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  this  disorder  by  abolishing  the  source  of 
it,  the  use  of  iotercalations ;  and  instead  of  the 
lunar  to  establish  the  solar  year,  adjusted  to  the 
exact  measure  of  the  sun's  revolution  in  the  zodiac, 
or  to  that  period  of  time  in  which  it  returns  to 

o  Pro  M.  Maroell.  8,  9,  10. 

P  This  was  usually  called  intercalarit^  thongh  Plutarch 
gives  it  the  name  of  merctdoniut,  which  none  of  the 
Roman  writers  mention,  except  that  Festus  speaks  of 
some  days  under  the  title  of  mtrcedonitt,  because  the 
merc€»  or  wages  of  workmen  were  commonly  paid  upon 
them. 

%  Quod  institutum  perite  a  Numa  posteriomm  pontifi- 
cum  negligentia  dinolutum  est.— De  Leg.  ii  12 ;  Couorin. 
De  Die  Nat  c.  20  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14. 

r  No8  hie  in  multitudine  et  celebritate  Judioiomm— ita 
destinemur,  ut  quotidie  vota  faciamus  ne  Interoaletur. — 
Ep.  Fam.  vii.  2. 

Per  fortunas  primum  Ulnd  pra^lci  atque  premuni 
quoMO,  at  slmns  annul ;  ne  interoaletur  quidem.— Ad  Att. 
V.  13.  9. 

•  Levissinie  enim,  quia  de  intcroalando  non  obtinuerat, 
transfugit  ad  populum  et  pro  Caraare  loqui  ccepit— Ep. 
Fam.  viU.  6 ;  Dio.  p.  148. 
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the  point  from  which  it  set  out :  tnd  as  thii,  ac- 
cording  to  the  astronomeri  of  that  age,  was  sup- 
poaed  to  be  three  hundred  and  siitj-five  dajt  and 
aix  hoon,  so  he  divided  the  days  into  twelve  arti- 
ficial months ;  and  to  sapply  the  deficiency  of  the 
six  hours,  by  which  they  fell  short  of  the  sun's 
complete  course,  he  ordered  a  day  to  be  inter- 
calated after  every  four  years,  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  of  February*. 

But  to  make  this  new  year  begin  and  proceed 
regularly,  he  was  forced  to  insert  into  the  current 
year  two  extraordinary  months  between  November 
and  December ;  the  one  of  thirty-three,  the  other 
of  thirty-four  days;  besides  the  ordinary  inter- 
calary month  of  twenty-three  days,  which  fell  into 
it  of  course ;  which  were  all  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  number  of  days  that  were  lost  to  the  old  year, 
by  the  omission  of  intercalations,  and  to  replace 
the  months  in  their  proper  seasons*.  All  this  was 
eflfected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes,  a  cele- 
brat^  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Ceesar  had 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose ' :  and  a  new 
calendar  was  formed  upon  it  by  Flavins  a  scribe, 
digested  according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman  fes- 
tivals, and  the  old  manner  of  computing  their  days 
by  calends,  ides,  and  nones ;  which  was  published 
and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict,  not  long 
after  his  return  from  Africa.  This  year  therefore 
was  the  longest  that  Rome  had  ever  known,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  months,  or  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  days,  and  is  called  the  Ust  of  the  con- 
fusion'  ;  because  it  introduced  the  Julian  or  solar 
year,  with  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
January ;  which  continues  in  use  to  this  day  in  all 
Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation 
thnn  that  of  the  old  and  new  style*. 

Soon  after  the  aflair  of  Marcellus,  Cicero  had 
another  occasion  of  trying  both  his  eloquence  and 
interest  with  Cesar,  in  the  cause  of  Ligarius  ;  who 
was  now  in  exile  on  the  account  of  his  having  been 
in  arms  against  Csesar  in  the  African  war,  in  which 
he  had  borne  a  considerable  command.  His  two 
brothers  however  bad  always  been  on  Ccesar's  side; 
and  being  recommended  by  Pansa,  and  warmly 
~^»  ThU  daywM  called  Biuextus,  from  its  being  a  repeti- 
tion or  duplicate  of  the  dxth  of  the  kalends  of  BfUroh, 
which  fell  always  on  the  84th ;  and  henoe  oar  intercalary 
or  leap  year  is  still  called  BUsextiU. 

«  Quo  autem  magis  in  posto-um  ex  Kalendis  Januariis 
nobis  temporom  ratio  oongrueret,  inter  Novembrem  et 
Decembrem  mensem  adjecit  duos  alios :  fuitque  is  annus 
—XT.  mensiumcum  intercalario,  quiezoonsuetudineeum 
annum  inciderat— Suet.  J.  Ccs.  40. 

<  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xvUi.  2S. 

7  Adnitente  sibl  M.  FUvio  soriba.  qui  scriptos  dies  sln- 
guloe  iU  ad  dictatorem  detulit,  ut  et  ordo  eorum  Inveniri 
liacillime  posset,  et  inrento  certus  status  peraeveraret— 
eaque  re  factum  est,  ut  annus  oonfustooisultimus  in  quad- 
ringentoe  quadraginta  tres  dies  tenderetur.— Maorob.  Sat 
1.14;  Dio.»7. 

Maorobius  makes  this  year  to  consist  of  443  days,  but  he 
should  have  said  44A.  since,  according  to  all  accounts, 
ninety  days  were  added  to  the  old  year  of  Sfift. 

>  Thisdifferenoe  of  the  old  and  new  style  was  occasioned 
by  a  regulation  made  by  Pope  Gregory,  a.  d.  1588,  for  it 
having  been  observed,  that  the  computation  of  the  vernal 
equinox  was  fallen  back  ten  days  from  the  time  of  the 
oouncU  of  Nice,  when  it  was  found  to  be  on  the  81st  of 
March;  according  to  which  aU  the  festivaU  of  the  church 
were  then  solemnly  setUed ;  Popa  Gregory,  by  the  advice 
of  astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and 
thrown  out  of  the  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  Iftth 
of  October. 


snpported  by  Cicero,  had  almost  prevailed  for  li 
pardon ;  of  which  Cicero  gives  the  fbUowing  a 
count  in  a  letter  to  Ligarins  himself. 

Cicero  to  Ligariui, 

'*  I  would  have  you  to  be  assured  that  I  emp1< 
my  whole  pains,  labour,  care,  study,  in  procurii 
your  restoration:  for  as  I  have  ever  had  ti 
greatest  affection  for  you,  so  the  singular  piety  ai 
love  of  your  brothers,  for  whom  as  well  as  yoursi 
I  have  always  professed  the  utmost  esteem,  nev 
suffer  me  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  my  du 
and  service  to  you.  But  what  I  am  now  doing, 
have  done,  I  would  have  yon  learn  from  tb< 
letters  rather  than  mine ;  but  as  to  what  I  boj 
and  take  to  be  certain  in  your  affair,  that  I  choo 
to  acquaint  you  with  myself:  for  if  any  man  I 
timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  events^and  fearii 
always  the  worst  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  I  a 
he  ;  and  if  this  be  a  fault,  confess  myself  not 
be  free  from  it ;  yet  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  N 
vember,  when,  at  the  desire  of  your  brothers  I  hi 
been  early  with  CsBsar,  and  gone  through  t 
trouble  and  indignity  of  getting  access  and  a 
dienoe;  when  your  brothers  and  relations  bt 
thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  I  had  sa 
what  yonr  cause  and  circumstances  required, 
came  away  persuaded  that  your  pardon  was  ce 
tain:  which  I  collected  not  only  from  Ca»ai 
discourse,  which  was  mild  and  generous,  but  fro 
his  eyes  and  looks,  and  many  other  signa,  which 
could  better  observe  than  describe.  It  is  yonr  pa 
therefore,  to  behave  yourself  with  firmness  a 
courage ;  and  as  you  have  borne  the  more  turbule 
part  prudently,  to  bear  this  calmer  state  of  thin 
cheerfully :  I  shall  continue  still  to  take  the  sai 
pains  in  your  affairs  as  if  there  was  the  greati 
difficulty  in  them,  and  will  heartily  supplicate 
your  behalf,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  not  oi 
Caesar  himself,  but  all  his  friends  whom  I  ha 
ever  found  most  affectionate  to  me.     Adieu  \'* 

While  Ligarius's  affair  was  in  this  hopeful  wi 
Q.  Tubero,  who  had  an  old  quarrel  with  him,  bei 
desirous  to  obstruct  his  pardon,  and  knowi 
Caesar  to  be  particularly  exasperated  against 
those  who,  through  an  obstinate  aversion  to  hi 
had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa,  accused  him  in  t 
usual  forms  of  an  uncommon  zeal  and  violence 
prosecuting  that  war.  Ceesar  privately  encoorsj 
the  prosecution,  and  ordered  the  canse  to  be  tr 
in  the  forum,  where  he  sat  upon  it  in  per8< 
strongly  prepossessed  against  the  criminal,  i 
determined  to  lay  h^ld  on  any  plausible  pretei 
for  condemning  him  :  but  the  force  of  Cicer 
eloquence,  exerted  with  all  his  skill  in  a  cai 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  got  the  better  of 
his  prejudices,  and  extorted  a  pardon  from  fa 
against  his  will. 

The  merit  of  this  speech  is  too  well  known, 
want  to  be  enlarged  upon  here  :  those  who  read 
will  find  no  reason  to  charge  Cicero  with  flattei 
but  the  free  spirit  which  it  breathes  in  the  face 
that  power  to  which  it  was  suing  for  mercy,  m 
g^ve  a  great  idea  of  the  art  of  the  speaker  « 
could  deliver  such  bold  truths  without  offence ; 
well  as  of  the  generosity  of  the  judge,  who  he 
them  not  only  with  patience  but  approbation. 

**  Observe,  Csesar,"  says  he,  **  with  what  fide) 

•  £p.  Fam.  vi.  14. 
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I  plead  Ligarios's  oiaie,  wh^  I  betray  even  mj 
own  bj  it.  O  that  admirable  clemency,  worthy  to 
be  celd)rated  by  every  kind  of  praise,  lettera,  monu- 
nents !  M.  Cicero  defends  a  criminal  before  yoa, 
by  proving  him  not  to  have  been  in  those  senti- 
ments, in  which  he  owns  himself  to  have  been  :  nor 
does  he  yet  fear  your  secret  thooghts,  or  while  he 
is  pleading  for  another,  what  may  occor  to  you . 
aboat  himself.  See,  I  say,  how  little  he  is  afraid 
of  yon.  See  with  what  a  courage  and  gaiety  of 
Bpfltking  your  generoaity  and  wisdom  inspire  me. 
I  will  raise  my  voice  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  may  hear  me.  After  the  war 
was  not  only  begun,  CsBsar,  but  in  great  measure 
finished,  when  I  was  driven  by  no  necessity,  I  went 
by  choice  and  judgment  to  join  myself  with  those 
vho  had  taken  arms  against  you.  Before  whom 
do  I  say  this  ?  why  before  him  who,  though  he 
knew  it  to  be  true,  yet  restored  me  to  the  republic, 
before  he  had  even  seen  me ;  who  wrote  to  me 
from  Egypt,  that  I  should  be  the  same  man  that  I 
bad  always  been ;  and  when  he  was  the  only  em- 
peror within  the  dominion  of  Rome,  suffered  me 
to  be  the  other,  and  to  hold  my  laurelled  £uces  as 
long  as  I  thought  them  worth  holding — \  Do 
700  then,  Tubero,  call  Ligarius's  conduct  wicked  ? 
for  what  reason  ?  since  that  cause  has  never  yet 
been  called  by  tiiat  name :  some  indeed  call  it 
fldftake,  others  fear ;  those  who  speak  more  se- 
vo^,  hope,  ambition,  hatred,  olratinacy ;  or  at 
the  worst,  rashness  ;  but  no  man  besides  you  has 
efer  called  it  wickedness.  For  my  part  were  I  to 
invent  a  proper  and  genuine  name  for  our  calamity, 
I  should  take  it  for  a  kind  of  fatality  that  had 
possessed  the  unwary  miods  of  men ;  so  that  none 
can  think  it  strange  that  all  human  counsels  were 
overmled  by  a  divine  necessity.  Call  us  then,  if 
yoo  please,  onhappy ;  though  we  can  never  be  so 
under  this  conqueror :  but  I  speak  not  of  us  who 
survive,  bat  of  those  who  fell ;  let  them  be  ambi- 
ttoos ;  let  them  be  angry ;  let  them  be  obstinate ; 
bat  let  not  the  guilt  of  crime,  of  fury,  of  parri- 
cide, ever  be  charged  on  Cn.  Pompey,  and  on 
many  of  those  who  died  with  him.  When  did  we 
ever  hear  any  such  thing  from  you,  Ctesar  ?  or 
what  other  view  had  you  in  the  war,  than  to  defend 
yoorself  from  injury  ? — you  considered  it,  from  the 
irrt,  not  as  a  war,  but  a  secession ;  not  as  a 
hostile  but  dvil  dissention:  where  both  sides 
vohed  well  to  the  republic ;  yet  through  a  differ- 
eaee,  putly  of  counsels,  partly  of  inclinations, 
deviated  from  the  common  good :  the  dignity  of 
the  leaders  was  almost  equal ;  though  not  perhaps 
ef  those  who  followed  them  :  the  cause  was  then 
dabMs,  siaoe  there  was  something  which  one  might 
■ppnive  on  either  side ;  but  now,  that  must  needs 
he  thoi^it  Uie  best  which  the  gods  have  favoured ; 
and  alter  the  experience  of  your  clemency,  who 
cm  be  displeaued  with  that  victory  in  which  no 
■aa  fen  who  was  not  actually  in  arms<^/' 

The  speech  vras  soon  made  public,  and  greedily 
boa^  by  all.  Atticus  was  extremely  plesMd  with 
i^ud  very  tndastrious  in  recommending  it;  so 
Aat  Cicero  aajs  merrily  to  him  by  letter, — "  You 
bav4  sold  my  Ligarian  speech  finely :  whatever  I 
vrite  for  the  future,  I  will  make  you  the  pub- 
:"  and  again,  **  your  authori^,  I  perceive, 
my  little  oration  famous :  for  BsJbus  and 


^PraLigar.  X 


c  Ibid.  & 


Oppius  write  me  word  that  they  are  wonderfully 
taken  with  it,  and  have  sent  a  copy  to  Caesar*^." 
The  success  which  it  met  with  made  Tubero 
ashamed  of  the  figure  that  he  made  in  it,  so  that  he 
applied  to  Cicero  to  have  something  inserted  in 
his  favour,  with  the  mention  of  his  wife,  and  some 
of  his  family,  who  were  Cicero's  near  relations ; 
but  Cicero  excused  himself,  ^'  because  the  speech 
was  got  abroad  t  nor  had  he  a  mind/'  he  says, 
"  to  make  any  apology  for  Tubero's  conduct*." 

Ligarius  was  a  man  of  distinguished  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  was  the  reason  both 
of  Cicero's  pains  to  preserve,  and  of  Caesar's 
averaeness  to  restore  him.  After  his  return  he 
lived  in  great  confidence  with  Brutus,  who  found 
him  a  fit  peraon  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar ;  but  happening  to  be  taken  ill  near 
the  time  of  its  execution,  when  Brutus,  in  a  visit 
to  him,  began  to  lament  that  he  was  fallen  sick  in 
a  very  unlucky  hour;  Ligarius,  raising  himself 
presently  upon  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by 
the  hand,  replied :  "Yet  still,  Brutus,  if  you  mean 
to  do  anything  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  well ' ;" 
nor  did  he  disappoint  Brutus's  opinion  of  him,  for 
we  find  him  afterwards  in  the  list  of  the  oonspira- 
tora. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Caesar  was  called  away  in 
great  haste  into  Spain,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of 
Pompey's  sons,  who,  by  the  credit  of  their  father's 
name,  were  become  mastera  again  of  all  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  with  the  remains  of  the  troops  which 
Labienus,  Varus,  and  the  other  chiefs  who  escaped, 
had  gathered  up  from  Africa,  were  once  more  in 
condition  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  with  him : 
where  the  great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  this  last  effort  of  a  broken  party,  shows  how 
desperate  his  case  must  have  been,  if  Pompey 
himself,  with  an  entire  and  veteran  army,  had  fint 
made  choice  of  this  country  for  the  scene  of  the 
war. 

Cicero  all  this  while  passed  his  time  with  little 

satisfaction  at  home,  being  disappointed  of  the 

ease  and  comfort  which  he  expected 

"**  ^^gJ       ^''°™  ^**  ^^^  marriage :  his  children, 

c.  ^Liua'       *■  ^^  ™*y  imagine,  while  their  own 

cjESAR  mother  was  living,  would  not  easily 

DicTAToanf.    bear  with  a  young  mother-in-law  in 

ST  the  house  with  them.    The  son  es- 

ooirsi;i.iv.     pecially  was  pressing  to  get  a  par- 

BiNB  coLr       ticular   appointment  settl^  for  his 

"^*  maintenance,  and  to  have  leave  also 

JJi^^JJ^j"*     to  go  to  Spain,  and  make  a  campaign 

Maa,  EauiU    '"*^®^  CiEsar,  whither  his  cousin  Quin- 

tus  was  already  gone :  Cicero  did  not 

approve  this  project,  and  endeavoured  by  all  means 

to  dissuade  him  from  it,  representing  to  him  that 

it  would  naturally  drew  a  just  reproach  upon  them, 

for  not  thinking  it  enough  to  quit  their  former 

party,  unless  they  fought  against  it  too  ;  and  diat 

he  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  his  cousin  more 

'  Ligarianam  prcoUre  vendldiatL  Posthao  qnioquid 
Borlptero,  tibi  praeconium  deferam.^Ad  Ait  ziii  12. 

Ligarianam,  ut  video,  preclare  auckoritas  tua  oommen- 
davit  Sorlpdt  enim  ad  me  Balbas  ek  Oppius,  mirifice  se 
probare,  ob  eamquecausamadCaesarem  earn  ae  oratiuncu- 
lam  miBi«e.>-Ibid.  19. 

•  Ad  Ligarianam  de  uzore  Taberonis,  et  privigna,  neqne 
poMum  Jam  addere.  est  enim  ret  pervulgata,  neque  Tuber- 
onem  volo  defendere.  Mirifloe  est  enim  ^lAwrtos.^Ibid. 
SO.  '  Pint  in  Brat. 
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regarded  there  than  himBelf ;  and  promising  withal, 
if  he  would  content  to  itay,  to  make  htm  an  ample 
and  honourable  allowance*.  This  diverted  him 
from  the  thoughts  of  Spain,  though  not  from  the 
desire  of  removing  from  his  father,  and  taking  a 
separate  house  in  the  city,  with  a  distinct  fiunily 
of  his  own ;  but  Cicero  thought  it  best  to  send 
him  to  Athens,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  years  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  letters ;  and  to 
make  the  proposal  agreeable,  offered  him  an  ap- 
pointment  that  would  enable  him  to  live  as  splen- 
didly as  any  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  then 
resided  there,  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  or  Messala^. 
This  scheme  was  accepted,  and  soon  after  executed, 
and  young  Cicero  was  sent  to  Athens  with  two  of 
his  father  s  freedmen,  L.  TuUius  Montanus,  and 
TuUius  Mardanus,  as  the  intendants  and  counsellors 
of  his  general  conduct,  while  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  his  studies  was  left  to  the  principal  philo- 
sophers of  the  place,  and  above  all,  to  Cratippus, 
the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  sect'. 

In  this  uneasy  state  both  of  his  private  and 
public  life,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  most 
cruel  affliction — ^the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter 
TuUia,  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce 
from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humour  were 
entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  Cicero  had  long  been 
deliberating  with  himself  and  his  friends,  whether 
TuUia  should  not  first  send  the  divorce,  but  a 
prudential  regard  to  Dolabella's  power  and  interest 
with  Csesar,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in  these 
times,  seems  to  have  withheld  him.  ^  The  case 
was  the  same  with  Dolabella;  he  was  willing 
enough  to  part  with  TuUia,  but  did  not  care  to 
break  with  Cicero,  whose  friendship  was  a  credit 
to  him,  and  whom  gratitude  obliged  him  to  observe 
and  reverence,  since  Cicero  haid  twice  defended 
and  preserved  him  in  capital  causes' ;  so  that  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  divorce  was  of  an 
amicable  kind,  and  executed  at  last  by  the  consent 
of  both  sides  ;  for  it  gave  no  apparent  interruption 
to  the  friendship  between  Cicero  and  Dolabella, 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  same  show  of 
affection  and  professions  of  respect  towards  each 
other,  as  if  the  rehition  had  still  subsisted. 

TuUia  died  in  chUdbed  at  her  husband's  house  "*, 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  their  agreement 
in  the  divorce  :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  died 

t  Do  Hispania  duo  attuli ;  primum  idem,  quod  tibf,  me 
vereri  vituperationem :  non  satis  esse  si  b»c  arma  reliquis- 
semus?  etiam  contraria  ?  deinde  fore  at  angereior,  cum 
a  fratre  faniiliaritate  et  omni  gratia  vinoeretur.  Velim 
magis  liberalitate  uti  mea  quam  sua  Ubertate.— Ad  Att. 
xii.  7. 

^  Pnestabo  nee  Bibulum,  nee  Acidinum,  neo  Messalam, 
quos  Atbenis  futuros  audio,  ma}ores  sumptus  facturoa, 
quam  quod  ex  eis  meroedibus  aocipietur.— Ibid.  32. 

i  L.  Tullium  Montauum  nooti,  qui  cum  Cicerone  profeo- 
tus  est.— Ibid.  52,  53. 

Quanquam  te,  Marce  flii,  annum  Jam andlentemCratip- 
ptm,  &C.— De  Off.  L  1 ;  ii.  2. 

^  Te  oro  ut  de  liac  misera  cogites— melius  quidem  in 
pessimis  nibil  fuit  discidio— nunc  quidem  ipse  ridetur 
dennndare— placet  mibi  igitur,  et  idon  tibi  ouncium 
reroitU,  dkc— Ad  Att  xi.  23 ;  ibid.  3. 

Quod  scripd  de  nuncio  remittendo,  qnc  sit  Lstius  vis  hoc 
tempore,  et  que  concitatio  roultitudinis,  ignoro.  Si  me- 
tuendus  iratus  est,  quies  tamen  ab  iUo  fortasso  nasoetur. 
— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  13. 

'  Cujus  ego  salutem  duobus  capitis  Judidis  summa  con- 
tentione  defendi.—Ep.  Fam.  iii.  10. 

"  PlutinCIo. 


in  Rome,  where  Cic«ro  was  detained  (be  mj») 
by  the  expectation  of  the  birth,  and  to  receive  the 
first  payment  of  her  fortune  back  again  from 
Dolabella,  who  was  then  in  Spain :  she  was  de- 
Uvered,  as  it  was  thought,  very  happUy,  and  top- 
posed  to  be  oat  of  danger,  when  an  unexpected 
turn  in  her  case  put  an  end  to  her  life,  to  tlie 
inexpressible  grief  of  her  father". 

We  have  no  account  of  the  issue  of  this  birth, 
which  writers  confound  with  that  which  happened 
three  years  before,  when  she  was  detivered  at  the 
end  of  seven  months  of  a  pony  male  diild ;  bat 
whether  it  was  from  the  first,  or  the  second  time 
of  her  lying-in,  it  is  evident  that  she  left  a  sod 
by  Dolabelk,  who  survived  her,  and  whom  Cioero 
mentions  more  than  once  in  his  letters  to  Atticos, 
by  the  name  of  Lentulus^  :  desiring  him  to  viiit 
the  chUd,  and  see  a  due  care  taken  of  him,  and  to 
assign  him  what  number  of  servants  he  thooght 
proper  P. 

TuUia  was  about  two-and-thirty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hinto  which  aiv 
left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  in 
excellent  and  admirable  woman:  she  wu  mott 
affectionately  and  piously  observant  of  her  frther ; 
and  to  the  usual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  sdded 
the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and 
poUte  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion, 
as  weU  as  the  delight  of  his  age,  and  was  jostlj 
esteemed,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best,  but  the  most 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  It  is  not  striO|f, 
therefore,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  daughter,  in  the 
prime  of  her  life,  and  the  most  comfortless  seasoo 
of  his  own,  should  affect  him  with  aU  that  grief, 
which  the  greatest  calamity  could  imprint  on  a 
temper  naturaUy  timid  and  desponding. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  phUosophen  came 
from  aU  parts  to  comfort  him  ;  but  that  can  bardlj 
be  true,  except  of  those  who  Uved  in  Rome,  or  in 
his  own  famUy ;  for  his  first  care  was,  to  shun  all 
company  as  much  as  he  could,  by  removing  to 
Atticus's  house,  where  he  lived  chiefly  in  the 
library,  endeavouring  to  reUeve  his  mind  by  tam- 
ing over  every  book  which  he  could  meet  with,  on 
the  subject  of  moderating  griefs ;  but  finding  his 
residence  here  too  pubUc,  and  a  greater  resort  to 


B  Me  Rome  tenuit  omnioo  TulH*  mem  partus :  sed  cam 
ea,  quemadmodum  spero,  satis  finna  ait,  ieneor  tain«D- 
dum  a  Dolabell*  procuratoribus  exigam  primam  p«a- 
sionem. — Ep.  Fam.  vi.  18. 

*»  The  father's  names  were  Pnblins  Cornelias  Leotulw 
Dolabella;  the  two  last  being  surnames  acquired  pertta{« 
by  adoption,  and  distinguishing  the  different  biancbestf 
the  Com^ian  family. 

P  Velim  aliquando,  cum  erit  tnum  oommodom.  toita- 
lorn  puerum  visas,  eique  da  mancipiJa,  que  tibi  videbittav 
attribuas.— Ad  Att  xU.  28. 

Quod  Lentulum  invisis,  valde  gratunu— Ibid.  30 ;  it.  It 

N.B.  Mr.  Bayle  declares  himself  surprised,  to^ttd  Att^ 
niu*  Ptrd.  io  m-informed  t^Ou  hutorp  qf  TuUia,  asUfUB 
ui,  that  aJUr  PUo't  death,  tXe  wot  marritd  to  P.  Lentul^ 
and  died  in  child-bed  at  hit  house:  in  which  diort  •ooooaf 
there  is  contained,  he  says,  <«M>  or  Mr«r/Mr.  ButPlutan^ 
confirms  the  same  account ;  and  the  mlstilre  will  i^^jj 
last,  not  on  Asconlns,  but  on  Mr.  Bayle  himself,  wtio  M 
not  reflect,  from  the  authority  of  thoee  ancients,  that  U^ 
tulus  was  one  of  Dolabella's  namea,  by  which  he  was  csUi^ 
indifferently,  as  well  as  by  any  of  the  rest^Bayle,Dictiaa 
Artie.  Tuluu,  noteV, 

1  Me  mlhi  non  def uiase  tu  testis  es,  nihil  enim  de  m<rroH 
minuendo  ab  ullo  scriptnm  est,  quod  ego  non  domi  tut 
legerim.— Ad  Att.  xU.  14. 
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him  tbin  be  conld  bear,  he  retired  to  Af tora,  one 
of  his  seats  near  Antium,  a  little  island  on  the 
LitiaD  shore»  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same 
ume,  covered  with  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into 
Mj  walks ;  a  scene  of  all  others  the  fittest  to 
itublge  melancholj,  aod  where  he  could  give  a  free 
courac  to  his  grief.  **  Here,"  says  he,  **  I  live 
ffithoat  the  speech  of  man  :  every  morning  early 
1  Kide  myself  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  and 
mer  come  out  till  the  evening :  next  to  yourself, 
nothiof  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude :  my 
vbole  oonversation  is  with  books,  yet  that  is  some- 
times interrapted  by  my  tears,  which  I  resist  as 
ffeU  IS  I  can,  but  am  not  yet  able  to  do  much'.'* 
Atticoa  urged  him  to  quit  this  retirement,  and 
£tert  bimse^  with  business,  and  the  company  of 
htf/neods;  and  put  him  gently  in  mind,  that,  by 
ifiKding  himself  so  immoderately,  he  would  hurt 
his  chaneter,  aod  give  people  a  handle  to  censure 
)ai  realcness ;  to  which  he  makes  the  following 
iBSwer: 

"  As  to  what  yon  write,  that  you  are  afraid  lest 

tie  aoes8  of  my  grief  should  lessen  my  credit  and 

nthority;  I  do  not  know  what  men  would  have 

of  me.    Is  it  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  that  is 

'npombk:  oc  that  I  should  not  be  oppressed 

with  grief  ?  who  was  ever  less  so  ?   When  I  took 

refuge  at  your  house,  was  any  man  ever  denied 

ttcm  to  me  ?  or  did  any  one  ever  come  who  had 

rtatOQ  to  complain  of  me  ?     I  went  from  you  to 

Aston,  where  those  gay  sparks  who  find  fault 

tf(&  zne  are  not  able  even  to  read  so  much  as  I 

hate  written.  How  well,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 

yet  it  b  of  a  kind  which  nobody  could  write,  with 

<  &ordmd  mind.  I  spent  a  month  in  my  gardens 

•hoit  Rome,  where  I  received  all  who  came  with 

the  mme  easiness  as  before.   At  this  very  moment, 

/  9kik  I  am  employing  my  whole  time  in  reading 

sad  writmg,  those  who  are  with  me  are  more 

&tig«d  with  their  leisure  than  I  with  my  pains. 

Ifaj  one  asks  why  I  am  not  at  Rome  ?  because 

it  is  Tacttion  time :  why  not  in  some  of  my  villas 

Bore  suitable  to  the  season  ?  because  I  could  not 

,  asUj  bnr  to  much  company.   I  am  where  he  who 

has  the  best  house  at  Baiae  chooses  to  be  in  this 

.  pvt  of  the  year.    When  I  come  to  Rome,  nobody 

tbiU  6Bd  anything  amiss,  either  in  my  looks  or 

^fifioone.    As  to  that  cheerfulness  with  which  we 

QMd  to  season  the  misery  of  these  times,  I  have 

fott  it,  indeed,  for  ever,  but  will  never  part  with 

lay  constancy  and  firmness,   either  of   mind  or 

in  ha  other  frieods  were  very  officious,  like- 
vise,  in  making  their  compliments  of  condolence, 
*^  adBinistering'  arguments  of  comfort  to  him : 
*Mg  tiie  rest,  Cseaar  himself,  in  the  hurry  of 
^  fSm  in  Spain,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the 
««O0D,  dated  from  Hispalis,  the  last  of  April*. 
ma*  wrote  another,  ao  friendly  and  affectionate, 
j^_^jreatly  moved  him*.     Lncceius,  also,  one 

'  !■  hac  «4itiidin0  careo  omnium  colloquio,  oumque 
■>ae hMhram  me  abatmai dennm  et  asperam.  non  exeo 
^*^y»  vcapennn.  Secundum  te,  nihil  roihi  amidus 
"'"'■^Bt.  In  M  injhj  omnia  sermo  est  cum  Uteris ;  eum 
t>*ailBierpeIlatfl«tiu;  out  repngno  quoad  poesum,  sed 
^^^  pans  um  nmos.— Ad  Att.  15. 

'  A4  Att  xii.  401 

*A Cmsn Htans  aooepi  coiuolatarias,  datas prid.  Kal. 
>bfi.Hiqi«iL~Ad  Att.  xiiL  20. 

^fcati  uccne  wcriptm  et  i»aidenter  et  amioe,  multas 
^"Bm  aiht  laerymaa  attolenmt^IUd.  xii.  1& 


of  the  most  esteemed  writers  of  that  age,  sent  him 
two ;  the  first  to  condole,  the  second  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  for  persevering  to  cherish  an  un- 
manly and  useless  grief  ^ :  but  the  following  letter 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  is  thought  to  be  a  masterpiece 
of  the  consolatory  kind. 

Ser.  Suip%ciu9  to  M.  T»  Cicero. 
"  I  was  exceedingly  concerned,  as  indeed  I  ought 
to  be,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  daughter  Tuliia, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  an  affliction  common  to 
us  both.  If  I  had  been  with  you,  I  would  have 
made  it  my  business  to  convince  you  what  a  real 
share  I  take  in  your  grief.  Though  that  kind  of 
consolation  is  but  wretched  and  lamentable,  as  it  is 
to  be  performed  by  friends  and  relations,  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
their  task  without  tears,  and  seem  to  want  comfort 
rather  themselves,  than  to  be  in  condition  to  ad- 
minister it  to  others.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  write 
you  in  short,  what  occurred  upon  it  to  my  own 
mind :  not  that  I  imagined  that  the  same  things 
would  not  occur  also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of 
your  grief  might  possibly  hinder  your  attention  to 
them.  What  reason  is  there,  then,  to  disturb 
yourself  so  immoderately  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion ?  Consider  how  fortune  has  already  treated 
us :  how  it  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  children  ;  our  country,  credit,  dig- 
nity,  honours.  After  so  miserable  a  loss  as  this, 
what  addition  can  it  possibly  make  to  our  grief,  to 
suffer  one  misfortune  more  ?  or  how  can  a  mind, 
after  being  exercised  in  such  trials,  not  grow  cal- 
lous, and  think  everything  else  of  inferior  value  ? 
But  is  it  for  your  daughter's  sake  that  you  grieve  ? 
Yet  how  often  must  you  necessarily  reflect,  as  I 
myself  frequently  do,  that  those  cannot  be  said  to 
be  hardly  dealt  with,  whose  lot  it  has  been  in  these 
times,  without  suffering  any  affliction,  to  exchange 
life  for  death  !  For  what  is  there  in  our  present 
circumstances  that  could  give  her  any  great  invi- 
tation to  live  ?  What  business  ?  what  hopes  ? 
what  prospect  of  comfort  before  her?  Was  it  to 
pass  her  days  in  the  married  state,  with  some 
young  man  of  the  first  quality  (for  yon,  I  know, 
on  the  account  of  your  dignity,  might  have  chosen 
what  son-in-law  you  pleased  out  of  all  our  youth, 
to  whose  fidelity  you  might  safely  have  trusted 
her)  ?  Was  it  then  for  the  sake  of  bearing  children, 
whom  she  might  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
flourishing  afterwards,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
paternal  fortunes,  and  rising  gradually  to  all  the 
honours  of  the  state,  and  using  the  liberty  to  which 
they  were  bom,  in  the  protection  of  their  friends 
and  clients  ?  But  what  is  there  of  all  this  which 
was  not  taken  away  before  it  was  even  given  to 
her  ?  But  it  is  an  evil,  you'll  say,  to  lose  our 
children.  It  is  so ;  yet  it  is  much  greater  to  suffer 
what  we  now  endure.  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
one  thing,  which  has  given  me  no  small  comfort, 
and  may  help  also,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  your  grief. 
On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  firom 
i£gina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  me.  ^gina 
was  behind,  Megara  before  me ; — Pineeus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once 
famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned,  and 
buried  in  their  ruins.    Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not 

I  X  Ep.  Fam.  v.  13, 14. 
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but  think  presently  within  mjself,  Alas  !  how  do 
we  poor  mortals  (ttt  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of 
onr  friends  happen  to  die,  or  to  be  killed,  whose 
life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one 
▼iew  ?  Why  wilt  thou  not  then  command  thyself, 
Serrins,  and  remember  that  thoa  art  bom  a  man  ? 
Believe  me,  I  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  this 
contemplation.  Try  the  force  of  it,  therefore,  if 
yon  please,  npon  yourself,  and  imagine  the  same 
prospect  before  your  own  eyes.  But  to  come 
nearer  home : — When  you  consider  how  many  of 
our  greatest  men  have  perished  lately  at  once— 
what  destruction  has  been  made  in  the  empire  — 
what  havoc  in  all  the  provinces-.- how  can  you  be 
so  much  shocked,  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting 
breath  of  one  little  woman,  who,  if  she  had  not 
died  at  this  time,  must  necessarily  have  died  a  few 
Tears  after,  since  that  was  the  condition  of  her 
being  bom  ?  But  recall  your  mind  from  reflections 
of  this  kind  to  the  consideration  of  yourself,  and 
think  rather  on  what  becomes  your  character  and 
dignity ;  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life 
was  worth  enjoying,  as  long  as  the  republic  stood ; 
had  seen  her  father  pnetor,  consul,  augur ;  been 
married  to  the  noblest  of  onr  youth ;  had  tasted 
every  good  in  life;  and  when  the  republic  fell, 
then  quitted  it : — what  ground  is  there  then,  either 
for  you  or  her,  to  complain  of  fortune  on  this 
account?  In  short,  do  not  foiget  that  you  are 
Cicero,  one  who  has  been  used  always  to  prescribe 
and  give  advice  to  others ;  nor  imitate  those  paltry 
physicians,  who  pretend  to  cure  other  people's 
diseases,  yet  are  not  Able  to  cure  their  own ;  but 
suggest  rather  to  yourself  the  same  lesson,  which 
you  would  give  in  the  same  case.  There  is  no 
grief  so  great  which  length  of  time  will  not  alle- 
viate ;  but  it  would  be  shameful  in  you  to  wait  for 
that  time,  and  not  to  prevent  it  by  your  wisdom  ; 
besides,  if  there  be  anj;  sense  in  the  dead,  such  was 
her  bve  and  piety  to  you,  that  she  must  be  con- 
cemed  to  see  how  much  you  afllict  yourself.  Give 
this,  therefore,  to  the  deceased;  give  it  to  your 
friends,  give  it  to  your  country,  tiuit  it  may  have 
the  benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advice,  whenever 
there  shall  be  occasion.  Lastly,  since  fortune  has 
now  made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  our  present  situation,  do  not  give  any  one 
a  handle  to  think  that  you  are  not  so  much  bewail- 
ing your  daughter  as  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  victory  of  certain  persons.  I  am  ashamed  to 
write  any  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust 
your  pradence,  and  vrill  add,  therefore,  but  one 
thing  farther,  and  conclude.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  you  bear  prosperity  nobly,  with  great  honour 
and  applause  to  yourself ;  let  us  now  see  that  you 
can  bear  adversity  with  the  same  moderation,  and 
without  thinking  it  a  greater  burthen  than  you 
ought  to  do,  lest,  in  the  number  of  all  your  other 
virtues,  this  one  at  last  be  thought  to  be  wanting. 
As  to  myself,  when  I  understand  that  your  mind 
is  grown  more  calm  and  composed,  I  will  send  you 
word  bow  all  things  go  on  here,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  the  province.     Adieu '." 

His  answer  to  Snlpidus  was  the  same  in  efTect 
with  what  he  gave  to  all  his  friends ;  *'  that  his 
case  was  different  from  all  the  examples  which  he 
had  been  collecting  for  his  own  imitation  of  men 


r  Ep.  Fun.  iv.  6. 


who  had  home  the  loss  of  children  with  finnness ; 
since  they  lived  in  times  when  their  dignity  in  the 
state  was  able  in  great  measure  to  oompenstte 
their  misfortune;  but  for  me,"  says  he,  ''after  1 
had  lost  all  those  omaments  which  you  enumente, 
and  which  I  had  acquired  vnth  the  utmost  pains,  I 
have  now  lost  the  only  comfort  that  was  left  to  me. 
In  this  min  of  the  republic,  my  thoughts  woe 
not  diverted  by  serving  either  my  friends  or  wj 
country :  I  had  no  inclination  to  the  forum ;  covld 
not  bear  the  sight  of  the  senate ;  took  mysdf,  as 
the  case  in  troth  was,  to  have  lost  all  the  firuit  of 
my  industry  and  fortunes :  yet  when  I  reflected  that 
all  this  was  common  to  you  and  to  many  others  as 
well  as  to  myself,  and  was  forcing  myself  therefore 
to  bear  it  tolerably,  I  had  still  in  TulUa  somewhat 
always  to  recur  to,  in  which  I  could  acquiesce,  and 
in  whose  sweet  conversation  I  could  drop  all  07 
cares  and  troubles :  but  by  this  last  cruel  woond,  all 
the  rest  which  seemed  to  be  healed  are  broken  oat 
again  afresh  :  for  as  I  then  could  relieve  the  uneasi- 
ness which  the  republic  gave  me  by  what  I  foaod  at 
home;  so  I  cannot  now,  in  the  aflliction  which 
I  feel  at  home,  find  any  remedy  abroad,  bat  am 
driven  as  well  from  my  house  as  the  forum,  since 
neither  my  house  can  ease  my  public  grief,  nor  the 
public  my  domestic  one*." 

The  remonstrances  of  his  friends  had  but  little 
effect  upon  him  ;  all  the  relief  that  he  foond  was 
from  reading  and  writing,  in  which  he  continnallj 
employed  himself,  and  did  what  no  man  had  ever 
done  before  him,  draw  up  a  treatise  of  consolatioa 
for  himself,  from  whidi  he  professes  to  hafe 
received  his  greatest  comfort :  **  Though  he  wrote 
it,"  he  owns,  ''  at  a  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
philosophers,  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  ooght  to 
have  been  :  but  I  did  violence,"  says  he,  '*  to  mj 
nature ;  to  make  the  greatness  of  my  sorrow  give 
place  to  the  greatness  of  the  medicine,  though  I 
acted  against  the  advice  of  Chrysippus,  who  dis- 
suades the  application  of  any  remedy  to  the  first 
assaults  of  grief*."  In  this  work  he  chiefly  imi- 
tated Grantor,  the  academic,'  who  had  left  a  cde- 
brated  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  he  itaserted 
also  whatever  pleased  him  from  any  other  author 
who  bad  written  upon  it** ;  illustrating  his  precepts 
all  the  way  by  examples  from  their  ovm  history,  of 
the  most  eminent  Romans  of  both  sexes  who  had 
borne  the  same  misfortune  with  a  remarkable  con- 
stancy. This  book  was  much  read  by  the  primitive 
fathers,  especially  Lactantius,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  it ; 
for,  as  the  critics  have  long  since  observed,  that 

>  Ep.  Fam.  It.  6 ;  Ad  Att.  ziL  98. 

>  Feci,  quod  ante  me  nemo,  ut  ipse  me  per  Utens  ocoiO' 
larer — «i&nno  tibi  nulUun  oonaolattonem  ease  takm.-' 
Ad  Att.  xU.  U ;  it.  28. 

Quid  ego  de  consulatkme  dicam  ?  qn«  mlhl  qaldem  i|»l 
«ne  aliquantum  medetur,  ceteris  item  multom  illam  pr» 
fnturam  puUv— De  Dir.  li  1. 

In  conaolationis  litiro,  quem  in  medio,  (non  enim  mpkik 
tea  eramus)  mcrrore  et  dolore  ccmecripeimus  *  qnodqw 
retat  Chrsrvippua,  ad  recentes  qoaai  tumofva  anfmi  mw 
dium  adhibere,  id  noa  fecimua.  naturcque  vim  adtulioaiU 
ut  magnitudini  medicine  doloria  magnitodo  conoedarci.- 
Tusc.  Dlsp.  ir.  89. 

l>  Crantoron  aequor.— Plln.  Hiat  Nat.  Pratf. 

Neque  tamen  progredior  longius,  qnam  mibi  doctisitot 
hominea  concedunt.  quorum  acripta  omnia,  quscunqu* 
sunt  in  earn  aententiam  turn  legi  aolum  aad  in  mea  etiao 
acripta  tnnatuli— Ad  Att  xlL  SI.  tt. 
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piece  which  we  now  lee  in  the  collection  of  his 
irrftinga  nnder  the  title  of  Consolation,  is  un- 
doabtnlly  spurioos. 

Bvt  the  design  of  this  trettise  was  not  only  to 
/e&re  bis  own  mind,  hat  to  consecrate  the  virtues 
ind  memory  of  Tnllia  to  all  posterity  ;  nor  did  his 
foDdoesa  for  her  stop  here,  but  suggested  the  pro- 
JKtof  SL  more  effectual  consecration  by  building  a 
temple  to  her,  and  erecting  her  into  a  sort  of  deity. 
It  was  an  opinion  of  the  philosophers,  which  he 
hiffladf  constantly  favoured,  and  in  his  present 
drcumitances  particularly  indulged,  **  that  the 
MMila  of  men  were  of  heavenly  extraction,  and  that 
tbe  pore  and  chaste,  at  their  dissolution  from  the 
body,  returned  to  the  fountain  from  which  they 
were  derived,  to  subsist  eternally  in  the  fruition  and 
partidpation  of  the  divine  nature ;  whilst  the  im- 
pore  and  corrupt  were  left  to  grovel  below  in  the 
dirt  and  darkneas  of  these  inferior  regions."  He 
dedaji»,  therefore,  '*  that  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
andenta  had  consecrated  and  deified  many  excellent 
penoQs  of  both  sexes,  whose  temples  were  then 
remaiaiog,  the  progeny  of  Cadmus,  of  Amphitryon, 
ofTyodarus,  so  be  would  perform  the  same  honour 
to  TaQia ;  who,  if  any  creature  had  ever  deserved 
ily  was  of  all  the  most  worthy  of  it  I  will  do  it, 
therefore  (says  he)  and  consecrate  thee,  thou  best 
and  most  learned  of  women,  now  admitted  into  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  to  the  regard  and  veneration 
ofaUmortalsV 

la  hts  letters  to  Attieus  we  find  the  strongest 
apntwma  of  his  resolution,  and  impatience  to  see 
this  design  execnted :  **  I  will  have  a  temple," 
•ays  he;  **  it  it  is  not  possible  to  divert  me  from  it 
—if  it  be  not  finished  this  summer,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  clear  of  guilt — I  am  more  religiously 
hound  to  the  execution  of  it  than  any  man  ever  was 
to  the  performance  of  his  vow''."  He  seems  to 
have  desigoed  a  fabric  of  great  magnificence,  for  he 
had  settled  the  plan  with  his  architect,  and  con- 
traded  for  pilUun  of  Chian  marble  with  a  sculptor 
of  that  isle,  where  both  the  work  and  the  materials 
««re  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  Greece*.  One 
ntiOB  that  determined  him   to  a  temple  rather 

«  K«a  adra  omnflms  OH  nplentea  arbitrati  rant  eundem 
feo  oolam  patere.  Nam  rltila  et  sceleribut  oonta- 
i/aprfmi  in  teoebraa,  atqoe  in  como  Jaoere  docue- 
;  cttloa  aatexn  animns.  pnroa,  intc^pros.  incomiptos, 
kmii  atiam  atudliw  atque  utibus  expolitoa  lenl  quodam  ao 
^^  lapaa  ftd  deos,  id  eat,  ad  natanm  sol  stmilem  p^vo- 
!■«.'— ^wsm.  Coaw>lat.  ex  Lactantio. 

Can  TWO  et  mares  eC  fflrminaa  oomplures  ex  hominlbua 
h  dgamai  nmmero  ease  vfdeamua,  et  eorum  in  urbibua 
^^4*6  agrta  aognaf^aaima  templa  voieremur,  asaentiamur 
*(*^m  i^^entiaev  quoram  ingeniia  et  inventis  omnem 
v^tasB  lagibiM  «t  iiutitatia  ezcultam  oonstitutamque  habe- 
Ka^  Qii»d  m.  aUam  unqoam  animal  consecrandum  fuit, 
BM  pmCeeio  fait.  6i  Ouimi,  aut  Amphitryonia  progeniea. 
"■^I^Bdwi  in  oorlmn  tollendafama  fuit.  huic  idem  honoa 
Qnod  quidem  faciam ;  teque  oinnium 
lamque,  approbantibua  diia  iptla,  in 
enrtu  locatam.ad  opinioncm  omnium  mortalium 
■Bbo^Tbid  ;  rnac.  Disp.  i.  11. 12. 30,  31. 

*  Fnam  foi  volr>  neqne  mild  erui  potest.  [Ad  Att  xiL 
S.1  Rcdeo  ad  tuaum,  nisi  hac  Kstate  abaolutum  erit— 
^f^n  ma  libera  torn  noo  pataba  [Ibid.  41.]  Ego  me  ma- 
^  TfMiiiiim,  quam  qnisipiam  fuit  nlliua  toU,  obatriotum 
»^-ft«.43. 

*  D«  fino  lilo  dico— neqoe  do  genere  dubito,  placet 
^^  *ifci  ChiatU.  Cllnd.  18.]  Tu  tamen  cum  Apella 
CUa  oBiec  44  colunmiar-Ibid.  19 ;  Plln.  Biat.  Nat. 
nzilt,«. 


than  a  sepulchre  was,  that  in  the  one  he  was  not 
limited  in  the  expense,  whereas  in  the  other  he  was 
confined  by  law  to  a  certain  sum,  which  he  could 
not  exceed  without  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  sum 
also  to  the  public :  yet  this,  as  he  tells  us,  was  not 
the  chief  motive,  but  a  resolution  that  he  had 
taken  of  making  a  proper  apotheosis  ^  The  only 
difficulty  was,  to  find  a  place  that  suited  his  pur- 
pose :  his  first  thought  was  to  purchase  certain 
gardens  across  the  Tyber,  which,  lying  near  the 
city  and  in  the  public  view,  were  the  most  likely 
to  draw  a  resort  of  votaries  to  his  new  temple : 
he  presses  Attieus,  therefore,  **  to  buy  them  for 
him  at  any  rate  without  regard  to  his  circum- 
stances, since  he  would  sell,  or  mortgage,  or  be 
content  to  live  on  little,  rather  than  be  disap- 
pointed :  groves  and  remote  places  (he  says)  were 
proper  only  for  deities  of  an  established  name  and 
religion  ;  but  for  the  deification  of  mortals  public  . 
and  open  situations  were  necessary  to  strike  the 
eyes  and  attract  the  notice  of  the  people."  But 
he  found  so  many  obstructions  in  all  his  attempts 
of  purchasing,  tliat  to  save  trouble  and  expense, 
Attieus  advised  him  to  build  at  last  in  one  of  his 
own  villas,  to  which  he  seemed  inclined,  lest  the 
summer  should  pass  without  doing  anything  ;  yet 
he  was  irresolute  still  which  of  his  villas  he  should 
choose,  and  discouraged  by  reflecting  on  the  change 
of  masters,  to  which  all  private  estates  were  ex- 
posed in  a  succession  of  ages,  which  might  defeat 
the  end  of  his  building,  and  destroy  the  honour  of 
his  temple,  by  converting  it  to  other  uses,  or 
suffering  it  to  fall  into  ruins'. 


'  Nunquam  mihi  venit  in  mentem,  quo  plus  insumtum 
in  monumentum  eaaet.  quam  neacio  quid,  quod  lege  oonce- 
ditur,  tantundem  populo  dandum  emn :  quod  non  magno- 
pere  moveret,  niai  neecto  quomodo,  h}ijSy»s  fortaaae.  Nol* 
lem  Ulad  ullo  nomine  niai  fani  appellari.  [Ad  Att  xii. 
35.]  Sepulcri  aimilitudinem  effbgere  non  tarn  propter  p«e- 
nam  legia  atudeo,  quam  ut  maxime  aasequar  &wo$4wny» 
^Ibid.  36. 

Tbia  fact  teema  to  confirm  what  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wiidom  obaervea  on  the  origin  of  idolatry ;  that  It  waa 
owing  tu  the  fond  affection  of  parenta,  aeeking  to  do  honour 
to  their  deceaaed  children.  The/other,  wya  he,  oppressed 
with  an  unexpected  grief  fw  the  sudden  dfath  if  his  ehitd, 
after  making  an  image  qf  him,  began  to  worship  him  as  a 
god,  though  he  was  tmt  a  dead  man,  and  enjoined  certain 
rites  and  mysteries  to  his  servants  and  dependants.  [Wiad. 
xiv.  15.]  But  it  waa  not  Cicero'a  real  thought  after  all  to 
exalt  hia  daughter  ijato  a  deity :  he  knew  it  to  be  abanrd, 
aa  he  often  declarea,  to  pay  divine  honours  to  dead  mortals  / 
and  tella  ua,  how  their  very  publicans  had  decided  that 
question  in  Bosotia:  for  when  the  lands  of  the  immortal 
gods  were  excepted  out  of  their  lease,  bp  the  law  of  the 
censors,  they  denied  that  ang  one  could  be  deemed  an  im- 
mortal  god,  who  had  once  been  a  man  ;  and  so  made  the 
lands  of  Amphiaraus  and  Trophonius  pag  the  same  taxes 
with  the  rest.  [De  Nat  Deor.  ill.  19.]  Yet  in  a  political 
view  he  sometimes  recommenda  the  worship  of  those  sons 
of  men,  whom  their  eminent  servicea  to  mankind  had 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  inferior  gods,  aa  it  inculcated,  in 
a  manner  the  most  sensible,  the  doctrine  of  the  souVs  im- 
mortality, [pe  L^.  ii.  11.]  And  since  a  temple  waa  the 
most  ancient  way  of  doing  honour  to  thoae  dead  who  had 
deserved  it,  [Plin.  Hist  Nat  xxvli.]  he  considered  it  aa 
the  most  effectual  method  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
and  praises  of  TuUIa,  and  waa  willing  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  popular  superstition,  and  follow  the  example  of 
those  ancients,  who  had  polished  and  civilised  human  life, 
by  consecrating  such  patterna  of  virtue  to  the  veneration 
of  their  fellow-citizen&'Mongault,  not.  1 ;  Ad  Att  xii.  I& 

K  Bed  ineunda  nobia  ratio  est;  queroadmodum  in  omni 
mutatione  dominorum,  qui  innumerabiles  fieri  potaunt  in 
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But  after  all  his  eagerness  and  solidtnde  about 
this  temple,  it  was  never  actually  built  by  him, 
since  ^  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  which  could  not  have  been  omitted 
if  a  fabric  so  memorable  had  ever  been  erected^. 
It  is  likely  that  as  his  grief  evaporated  and  his 
mind  grew  more  calm,  he  began  to  consider  his 
project  more  philosophically,  and  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  expecting  any  lasting  glory  from  such 
monuments  which  time  itself,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ages,  must  necessarily  destroy :  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  as  he  made  no  step  towards  building 
it  this  summer,  so  Caesar's  death,  which  happened 
before  the  next,  gave  fresh  obstruction  to  it,  by 
the  hurry  of  affairs  in  which  it  engaged  him  ;  and 
though  he  had  not  etill  wholly  dropped  the  thoughts 
of  it,  but  continued  to  make  preparation  and  to 
set  apart  a  fund  for  it',  yet  in  the  short  and  busy 
scene  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  he  never  had 
leisure  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

He  was  now  grown  so  fond  of  solitude  that  all 
company  was  b^me  uneasy  to  him,  and  when  his 
friend  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Octavius, 
happened  to  come  to  his  villa  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  it,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  teased  with  his  visits ;  and 
he  tells  Atticus,  with  some  pleasure,  that  he  had 
called  upon  him  only  to  pay  a  short  compli- 
ment, and  went  back  again  to  Rome  without  giving 
him  any  trouble''.  His  wife,  Publilia,  also  wrote 
him  word  that  her  mother  and  brother  intended  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  that  she  would  come  along 
with  them  if  he  would  give  her  leave,  which  she 
begged  in  the  most  earnest  and  submissive  terms 
— but  his  answer  was,  that  he  was  more  indisposed 
than  ever  to  receive  company,  and  would  not  have 
them  come ;  and  lest  they  should  come  without 
leave,  he  desires  Atticus  to  vratch  their  motions 
and  give  him  notice,  that  he  might  contrive  to  avoid 
them'.     A  denial  so  peremptory  confirms  what 

infinita  posteritate— Ulud  quad  oon8ecratum  remanere 
poflsit  Equidrai  jam  nihil  egeo  veotigalibuB,  et  panro 
contentus  ease  poasum.  Cogiio  interdum  trans  Tiberim 
hortoe  aliquoe  parare.  et  quidem  ob  banc  oausam  max  ime ; 
nihil  enim  rideo  quod  tam  celebre  esse  posset  [Ad  Att 
xiL  la]  De  hortis.  etiam  atque  etiam  te  roga  [Ibid.  22.] 
Ut  sepe  loouti  sumus,  oommutationes  dominonim  refor- 
mida    [Ibid.  a6w]    Celebritatcan  requiro.— Ibid.  37. 

*•  CkUus  Rbodiginus  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Siztus 
TV.  there  was  found  near  Rome,  on  the  Appian-way,  orer 
against  the  tomb  of  Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman,  whose 
hair  was  dressed  up  in  net-work  of  gold,  and  which,  from 
the  inscription,  was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It 
was  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by  spices,  as  to  have 
■utfered  no  iqjury  fhnn  time ;  yet  when  it  was  removed 
into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  days.  But  this 
was  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learned  of  that  time, 
which,  for  want  of  authority  to  support  it,  soon  vanished 
of  Itaelf :  for  no  inscription  was  ever  produced  to  confirm 
it,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned,  that  I  know  of,  by  any  other 
author,  that  there  was  any  sepulchre  of  Cicero  on  the 
Appian-way.— X^L  Rhod.  Lection.  Antiq.  iiL  24. 

<  Quod  ex  istis  fructuosis  rebus  reoeptum  est,  id  ego  ad 
illud  fanum  sepositum  putabam.— Ad  Att  xv.  1&. 

^  Mihi  adhuc  nihil  prius  fuit  hac  aolitudine,  quam 
renor,  ne  Philippos  tollat:  heri  enim  vesperi  ven^at.— ■ 
Ibid.  xU.  16. 

Quod  eram  veritus,  non  obturbavit  PhUippns:  nam 
ut  heri  me  salutavit,  statim  Rcmiam  profeotus  est— Ibid. 
18. 

'  Publilia  ad  me  scripsit,  matrem  soam  cum  Publilio 
ad  me  venturam,  et  se  una,  si  ^o  paterer :  orat  multis 
et  supplicibos  verbis  ut  lioeat,  et  ut  sibi  rescribam 


Plutarch  says,  that  his  wife  was  now  in  disgrace 
with  him,  on  account  of  her  carriage  towtrds  hb 
daughter,  and  for  seeming  to  rejoice  at  ber  deith ; 
a  crime  which,  in  the  tenderness  of  hii  afiUction, 
appeared  to  him  so  heinous,  that  he  could  not  bnr 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  her  any  more ;  and  tboogh 
it  was  inconvenient  to  him  to  part  with  ber  fortane 
at  this  time,  yet  he  resolved  to  send  her  a  diTorcf , 
as  a  proper  sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  Tullia". 

Brutus  likewise  about  this  time  took  a  retolo- 
tion  of  putting  away  his  wife  Claudia,  for  the  sake 
of  taking  Porcia,  Bibulus's  widow,  and  his  ancle 
Cato's  daughter.  But  he  was  much  ceniiired  for 
this  step,  since  Claudia  had  no  stain  apon  ber 
character,  vras  nobly  bom,  the  sister  of  Appios 
Claudius,  and  nearly  allied  to  Pompey ;  so  that  his 
mother  Servilia,  though  Cato's  sister,  teems  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  divorce,  and  stronglj  io 
the  interests  of  Claudia  against  her  niece.  Cicero's 
advice  upon  it  was,  that  if  Brutus  was  resolttd 
upon  the  thing,  he  should  do  it  out  of  hand,  ai 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  people's  talking,  bj 
showing  that  it  wa^  not  done  out  of  levity  or  com* 
plaisance  to  the  times,  but  to  take  the  daughter  oJ 
Cato,  whose  name  was  now  highly  popular",  vbicli 
Brutus  soon  after  complied  with,  and  made  Pordi 
his  wife. 

There  happened  another  accident  this  summei 
which  raised  a  great  alarm  in  the  city,  the  sur- 
prising death  of  Marcellas,  whom  Cssar  hadhtd; 
pardoned.  He  had  left  Mttylene  and  was  com< 
as  far  as  Piraeus  on  his  way  towards  Rome, 
where  he  spent  a  day  with  his  old  friend  aiMi 
colleague  Serv.  Sulpicius,  intending  to  porsue  hi) 
voyage  the  day  following  by  sea ;  but  in  the  night 
after  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  him,  on  tb* 
twenty-third  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his  friew 
and  client,  Magins,  who  sUbbed  himself  instantl; 
with  the  same  poniard ;  of  which  Solpidus  sen 
the  following  account  to  Cicero. 

Serv.  Sulpioius  io  M,  T.  Cieerc, 
"  Though  I  know  that  the  news  which  I  an 
going  to  tell  you  will  not  be  agreeable,  yet  sine 
chance  and  nature  govern  the  lives  of  us  all, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  Ud 
in  what  manner  soever  it  happened.  On  th 
twenty-second  of  May  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidii 
rus  to  Piraeus  to  meet  my  colleague  Marccllus,  ant 
for  the  sake  of  his  company  spent  that  day  wit 
him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave « 
him,  with  design  to  go  from  Athens  mto  Boeotia  t 
finish  the  remaining  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  be,  i 
he  told  me,  intended  to  set  sail  at  the  same  tin 
towards  Italy.  The  day  following,  about  four  i 
the  morning,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  ontfrol 


rescripsi,  me  etiam  graWus  esae  affectum,  qnam  *"J 
cum  ilU  dixissem.  me  solum  ease  velle,  quare  noUe  fl 
hoc  tempore  cam  ad  me  venire— te  hoc  nunc  wgo ' 
explores.— Ad  Att.  32. 

m  This  affair  of  Publflia's  divorce  is  fi«quently  rrf#n 
to,  though  with  some  obscurity,  in  hU  letten;  andj 
find  AtUcus  employed  by  him  afterwards  to  aAjru*  «i 
the  brother,  PublOius,  the  time  and  manner  of  payins  ^ 
the  fortune.— Ad  Att.  xUL  34.  47 ;  xvi.  2. 

»  A  te  expecto  si  quid  de  Brato:  quanquam  >1J 
confectum  putabat,  sed  divortium  non  probari-— Ad  M 
x«L9.  _ 

Bnitua  ai  quid— cnrabis  ut  sclam.  Cni  quidaoi  <!■ 
primum  agendum  puto,  prcaertim  si  itatait;  »^ 
culum  enim  oTnn<»m  aut  restinxorit  ant  aedarit— Ibio^l 
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Adienijbii  friend,  P.  Postamios,  came  to  let  me 
knov  tliat  MtroellaB  was  stabbed  by  his  companion 
P.  Magias  Cilo,  after  supper,  and  had  received 
twowoQiuU,  the  one  in  his  stomach,  the  other  in 
iui  bead  near  the  ear,  but  he  was  in  hopes  stiU 
tbt  he  might  live ;  that  Magius  presently  kiUed 
huudf;  lod  that  Marcellus  sent  him  to  inform 
ae  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring 
iome  phjiicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together  im- 
mediatelf,  aad  went  away  with  them  bdbre  bresik 
of  day:  hot  when  I  was  come  near  Pineens,  Aci- 
dioQi'i  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his  master, 
inwhich  it  was  signified  that  Marcellus  died  a  little 
before  daj.  Urns  a  great  man  was  murdered  by 
a Imk villain;  and  he,  whom  his  very  enemies  had 
I'  (pared  OD  the  account  of  his  dignity,  received  his 
I  deatb  from  the  hands  of  a  firiend.  I  went  forward 
^Offerer  to  his  tent,  where  I  found  two  of  his 
freedaen  and  t  few  of  his  slaves ;  all  the  rest,  they 
aid,  vere  fled,  being  in  a  terrible  fright  on  the 
aooont  of  their  master's  murder.  I  was  forced 
to  carry  his  body  with  me  into  the  city  in  the  same 
btter  ia  which  I  came,  and  by  my  own  servants ; 
vbere  I  proTided  a  funeral  for  him,  as  splendid  as 
the  oooditioii  of  Athens  would  allow.  I  could  not 
prcTiil  with  the  Athenians  to  grant  a  place  of 
Mi  for  hiffl  within  the  city ;  they  said  that  it 
vai  fodnddea  by  their  religion,  and  had  never  been 
iBdolged  to  any  man :  but  they  readily  granted 
that  was  the  most  desirable  in  the  next  place,  to 
I  boiy  bin  m  tny  of  their  public  schools  that  I 
!  ploied.  I  dx)se  a  place,  therefore,  the  noblest  in 
t^  uitfene,  the  school  of  the  Academy,  where  I 
bvnthia,  uul  have  since  given  orders  that  the 
I  AUnaui  ahoold  provide  a  marble  monument  for 
™  in  the  tame  place.  Thus  I  have  faithfully 
petfonoed  to  him,  both  when  living  and  dead, 
foj  Uty,  which  our  partnership  in  office,  and 
ay  ptiticiilar  relation  to  him,  required.  Adieu. 
The  thirtieth  of  May,  horn  Athens'." 

M .  Mucelliu  was  the  head  of  a  fomily  which, 

vr  a  soeceasion  of  many  ages,  had  made  the  first 

^Sve  is  Rome ;  and  wraa  himself  adorned  with  all 

^emtaev  that  could  qualify  him  to  sustain  that 

^pity  which  he  derived  firom  his  noble  ancestors. 

He  had  finrned  himself  in  a  particular  manner  for 

^  Jw>  where  he  soon  acquired  great  fiame,  and  of 

■theontora  of  his  time  seems  to  have  approached 

^  *eveit  to  Cicero  himself,  in  the  character  of  a 

•^pfete  ipeslrer.     Hia  manner  of  speaking  was 

"9nt«  atroag,  and  copious,  with  a  sweetness  of 

•"je  and  propriety  of  action  that  added  a  grace 

•■iirtit  ta  everything  that  he  said.     He  was  a 

\i  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero ;  of  the 

'  ■■>»  pn&dples  in  peace,  and  on  the  same  side  in 

^i » that  Cicero  lameota  his  absence  as  the  loss 

■JJWBpanion  and  partner  in  their  common 

■tt  aad  labours  of  Kfe.    Of  all  the  magistrates, 

^"^  the  fiercest  opposer  of  Cesar's  power,  and 

I  J*  ■<*^  active  to  reduce  it :  his  high  spirit,  and 

■  TV"*'^  glory  of  his  house,  made  Mm  impatient 

*^  the  thought  of  receiving  a  master ;   and 

-naihehatUeof  Pharaalia  seemed  at  last  to  have 


het 


•  —J  oae  upon  them,  he  retired  to  Mitylene, 
^  '•■d  fttort  of  men  of  learning,  there  to  spend 
?*■*  of  his  days  in  a  studious  retreat,  remote 
J2_*^  tad  the  horry  Cff  war,  and  determined 
to  icek  nor  to  accept  any  grace  from  the 


*  Ep.  Fam.  fr.  IS. 


conqueror.  Here  Brutus  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
found  him,  as  he  gave  an  account  to  Cicero,  as 
perfectly  easy  and  happy  under  all  the  misery  of 
the  times,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity, 
as  the  condition  of  human  life  could  bear,  sur- 
rounded with  the  principal  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  so  that  in  departing  firom  him  towards 
Italy,  he  seemed  (he  said)  to  be  going  himself 
into  exile  rather  than  leaving  Marcellus  in  iti*. 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which 
had  borne  some  of  the  public  offices,  and  had  him. 
self  been  quaestor^ ;  and  having  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus  and  foUowed  him 
through  the  wars  and  his  exile,  was  now  returning 
with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of  any 
cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  fact, 
which,  by  the  immediate  death  of  Magius,  could 
never  be  clearly  known.  Cicero's  conjecture  was, 
that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehend, 
ing  some  trouble  on  that  score  at  his  return,  had 
been  urging  Marcellus,  who  was  his  sponsor  for 
some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole ;  and  by  receiving  a  denial,  was  pro- 
voked to  the  madness  of  killing  his  patron'.  Others 
assign  a  different  reason,  as  the  rage  of  jealousy 
and  the  impatience  of  seeing  others  more  favoured 
by  Marcellus  than  himself*. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  a 
general  consternation;  and  from  the  suspicious 
nature  of  the  times  all  people's  thoughts  were  pre- 
sently turned  on  Caesar,  as  if  he  were  privately  the 
contriver  of  it ;  and  from  the  wretched  fate  of  so 
illustrious  a  citizen,  every  man  began  to  think  him- 
self in  danger.  Cicero  was  greatly  shocked  at  it, 
and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  prelude  of  some 
greater  evil  to  ensue ;  and  Atticus,  signi^ing  his 
concern  upon  it,  advises  him  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular care  of  himself,  as  being  the  only  consular 
senator  left  who  stood  exposed  to  any  envy*.     But 

P  Mihl,  inquit,  MaroeUoa  sstla  est  notos.  Quid  igitor  de 
fllojudioaa?— quod  habltumses  similem  toi— ita  est,  et 
vehementerplaoet.  Nametdidicit.etomlniscapterisstadiis 
id  eglt  tmam,  seMqiie  quotidianis  oommentatioiiflras  aoer- 
rime  ezercuit.  Itaque  et  lecUs  atitor  verbis  et  f  requea- 
tibus ;  et  q>lendore  vooi«,  dignitate  motus  fit  q;>eeioeiun 
et  UlttBtre,  quod  dicitur ;  onmiaque  sio  rappetimt,  ut  ei 
nuUain  deeaee  vlrtutem  oratoris  putem. — Bntt.  367* 

Dolebam,  Patrea  Conacripti,— illo  amulo  atque  imitators 
atodionmi  meorum,  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me  et  oomite 
diatracto— qois  enim  est  iUo  aut  nobUltate,  aut  probitate, 
aat  optimaram  artiom  studio,  aut  innocentia,  aut  ullo 
genere  laadis  pnestantior  ?— Pro  MaroeL  1. 

Noetri  enim  aenaas,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  turn  etiam  in 
beUo  oongruebant.— Ibid.  6. 

Qui  hoc  tempore  ipso— in  hoc  oommunl  nostra  et  quasi 
fatali  roalo,  oonsoletur  se  cum  oonaoioitia  optima  mentis, 
tnm  etiam  nsorpatione  ao  renovatione  doctrine  Vidi 
enim  Mitylenis  nnper  virum,  atque  ut  dizi,  vidi  plane 
vimm.  Itaqoe  cum  eum  antea  tui  stmilmn  in  dioendo 
yiderim  ;  tnm  vera  nunc  doctissimo  viro,  tibique  at 
intellexi,  amicissimo  Cratippo,  instmctum  cmni  oopia, 
multo  videbam  similiorem.— Brut.  iUd. ;  Seoec  Consolai. 
ad  Helv.  p.  79. 

4  Pigh.  AnnaL  A.  U.  691. 

'  Qnanquam  nihil  habeo  quod  dubitem,  nisi  ipai  Magio 
que  fuerit  causa  amentie.  Pro  quo  qnidem  etiam  sponsor 
Sonii  factus  est.  Nimirum  id  fuit.  Solvendo  enim  non 
erat.  Credo  eum  a  Blarodio  petilsw  allquid,  et  ilium,  ut 
erat,  oonstantius  respondisse.— Ad  Att.  xiiL  10. 

•  Indignatus  allquem  amioomm  ab  eo  aibi  pneferrL^ 
Val.  Max.  ix.  11. 

t  Minime  miror  te  et  graritcr  tere  de  MarceOo,  et 
P 


L 
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Cesar's  friends  soon  cleared  him  of  all  saspicioot 
as  indeed  the  fact  itself  did  when  the  circumstances 
came  to  be  known,  and  fixed  the  whole  guilt  of  it 
on  the  fury  of  Magios. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  a  bold  impostor, 
who  began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  figure  in 
Italy,  by  assuming  the  name  and  pretending  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Caius  Marius :  but  apprehending 
that  Cesar  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  preten- 
sions and  treat  him  as  he  deserred,  he  sent  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Cicero  by  some  young  fellows  of 
his  company,  to  justify  his  claim  and  descent,  and 
to  implore  his  protection  against  the  enemies  of 
his  family, — conjuring  him  by  their  relation,  by 
the  poem  which  he  haid  formerly  written  in  praise 
of  Marius,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassus,  his 
mother's  father,  whom  he  had  likewise  celebrated, 
that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  his  cause. 
Cicero  answered  him  very  gravely  that  ha  could 
not  want  a  patron  when  his  kinsman  Cesar,  so 
excellent  and  generous  a  man,  was  now  the  master 
of  all,  yet  that  he  also  should  be  ready  to  favour 
him".  But  Cesar,  at  his  return,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  cheat,  banished  him  out  of  lUly,  since,  instead 
of  being  what  he  pretended  to  be,  he  was  found  to 
be  only  a  fiurier  whose  true  name  was  Herophilus*. 

Ariarathes,  the  brother  and  presumptive  heir  of 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  came  to  Rome 
this  year,  and  as  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship 
with  his  family,  and,  when  consul,  had  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  conferred  upon  his  father  the  honour 
of  the  regal  title,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  ser- 
vant to  meet  him  on  the  road  and  invite  him  to 
his  house :  but  he  was  already  engaged  by  Sestins, 
whose  oflSce  it  then  was  to  receive  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors  at  the  pubUc  expense,  which 
Cicero  was  not  displeased  with  in  the  present 
state  of  his  domestic  affairs.  **  He  comes  (says 
he,)  I  guess,  to  purchase  some  kingdom  of  Csesar, 
for  he  has  not  at  present  a  foot  of  land  of  his 
owny." 

Cicero's  whole  time  during  his  solitude  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing:  this  was  the 
business  both  of  his  days  and  nights.  ''  It  is  in- 
credible,"  he  says,  **  how  much  he  wrote  and  bow 
little  he  slept :  and  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  that 
way  of  spending  his  time,  he  should  not  have 

plura  vereri  periouli  genera.  Quhi  eoim  hoc  timeret,  quod 
neque  aocidermt  antea,  nee  ridebatur  natura  ferre,  ut  ao- 
cidere  poaeet.  Omnia  igitiir  metuenda,  dtc^-Ad  Ait.  xiii. 
10. 

«  Heri— quidam  urbani,  ut  videbontiir.  ad  me  mandata 
et  literas  attulenmt,  a  G.  Mario,  C.  F.  C.  N.  multto  verbis 
agere  meeum  per  oognationem,  que  mihi  teoum  easet, 
p«>  earn  Marium,  quern  eoripdsaem,  p«>  eloquentiam 
L.  CranI  art  mi,  ut  se  defenderem— reeoripsf  nihil  ei 
patrono  opus  esse,  quoniam  Ccearis,  propinqui  ejntt  omnls 
poteetai  eant.  viri  optimi  et  hominls  Ubenliaaimi:  me 
tamen  d  fautnrum.— Ad  Att.  zii.  49. 

'  Herophilua  equariua  medicus,  C.  Marium  septles  con- 
sulem  arum  dbi  vendicando,  ita  te  eztnlit,  ut  colonic 
veteranonnn  oompluree  at  munldpia  splendida,  ooUegla- 
que  fere  omnia  patronum  adoptarent— «»terum  decreto 
CKMrii  extra  Italiam  relegatua,  dec— Val.  Max.  ix.  15. 

7  Ariarathes  Ariobaranl  filius  Romam  Tenlt  Tult, 
opfnor,  regnum  aliquod  emere  a  Caeaare :  nam,  quo  modo 
nunc  est,  pedem  ubi  ponat  in  suo  non  habet.  Omnino 
eum  SestiuB  noster  parochus  publicus  occuparit:  quod 
quidem  facile  patior.  Verumtamen  quod  mihi,  summo 
benefldo  meo,  magna  cum  fratribus  illius  neoeadtndo  est, 
iuTito  eum  per  llteras,  ut  apud  me  diversetur.— Ad  Att. 
xUl.2. 


known  what  to  do  with  himself*."  His  ftndi< 
were  chiefly  philosophical,  which  he  had  been  foo 
of  from  his  youth,  and,  after  a  long  mtermifsioi 
now  resumed  with  great  ardour,  having  taken 
resolution  to  explain  to  his  countrymen  io  thei 
own  language  whatever  the  Greeks  had  tsngfat  o 
every  part  of  philosophy,  whether  specolAtiTe  o 
practiod.  *'  For  being  driven  (ss  he  tells  m 
from  the  public  administration,  he  knew  no  way  s 
effectual  of  doing  good  as  by  instmcting  the  miiui 
and  reforming  the  morals  of  the  yoath,  which  i 
the  licence  of  those  times  wanted  every  help  ( 
restrain  and  correct  them.  The  calamity  d  tl 
city  (says  he),  made  this  task  necessary  to  mi 
since  in  the  confusion  of  civil  arms  I  could  ndtbi 
defend  it  after  my  old  way,  nor,  when  it  was  in 
possible  for  me  to  be  idle,  could  I  find  anjthu 
better  on  which  to  employ  myself.  My  ddiei 
therefore  will  pardon  or  rather  thank  me,  Uu 
when  the  government  was  fallen  into  the  power  < 
a  single  person  I  neither  wholly  hid  nor  aflbctx 
myse&  unnecessarily,  nor  acted  in  soch  a  maniM 
as  to  seem  angry  at  the  man  or  the  times,  nor  f 
flattered  or  admired  the  fortune  of  another  so  ai  I 
be  displeased  with  my  own.  For  I  had  leanu 
frt>m  Plato  and  philosophy,  that  these  tumi  ao 
revolutions  of  states  are  natural,— sometimes  ini 
the  hands  of  a  few,  sometimes  of  the  many,  tomt 
times  of  one.  As  this  was  the  case  of  our  o« 
republic,  so  when  I  was  deprived  of  my  fonw 
post  in  it,  I  betook  myself  to  these  stadies  in  ordt 
to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  sense  of  our  commc 
miseries,  and  to  serve  my  coontry  at  the  same  tin 
in  the  best  manner  that  I  was  able ;  for  my  bool 
supplied  the  place  of  my  votes  in  the  senate  and  i 
my  speeches  to  the  people,  and  I  took  op  phBosopl 
as  a  substitute  for  my  management  of  the  state*. 

He  now  published,  therefore,  in  the  way 
dialogue,  a  book  which  he  called  "  Hortensiiu/' 
honour  of  his  deceased  friend ;  where  in  a  debt 
of  learning  he  did  what  he  had  often  done  in  coi 
tests  of  the  bar,  undertake  the  defence  of  philoiopl 
against  Hortensius,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  pt 
of  arraigning  it'*.  It  was  the  reading  of  this  boo 
long  since  unfortunately  lost,  which  first  bflamt 
St  Austin,  as  he  himself  somewhere  dedanes, 
the  study  of  the  Christian  philosophy :  and  if  it  hi 
yielded  no  other  fruit,  yet  happy  it  was  to  tl 
worid  that  it  once  subsisted,  to  be  the  instnune 
of  raising  up  so  illustrious  a  convert  and  ehampt* 
to  the  church  of  Christ  ^ 

He  drew  up  also  about  this  time,  in  four  booli 

*  Credibile  non  est,  quantum  scribam  die,  quia  eta 
noctlbus.    Nihil  enlm  somnL— Ad  Att.  xilL  16. 

Nid  mihi  hoc  veniaset  in  mentem,  icribere  lita  on 
que,  quo  Terterem  me  non  haberem.^Ibid.  10. 

■  De  Plvin.  U.  2;  De  Fin.  i.  3. 

l>  Cohurtati  sumus,  ut  wi^xim^  potuimua.  ad  pU 
sophie  Btndium  eo  libro,  qui  est  inacriptns,  HortaDSoi 
De  Div.  U.  1. 

Nos  autem  unirenae  phlloaopUae  vituperat(»ibai  reqx 
dimus  in  Hortensio.— Tuso.  Disp.  iL  2. 

e  It  is  certain  that  all  the  Latin  Fathers  made  gred  I 
of  Cicero's  writings ;  and  espedallj  Jerome,  who  was  i 
so  gratdul  as  Austin  in  acknowledging  the  benefit;  i 
having  concdred  some  scruples  on  that  save  in  bis  dec! 
ing  age,  he  endeaToured  to  discourage  his  diadplcs  tr 
reading  them  at  all;  and  declared,  that  lu  had  not  tsi 
eithtr  Cictro  or  Maro^  or  any  heatJun  writer,  Mo 
hands  for  above  fiftetn  pean :  for  whidi  hfa  adrer* 
Ruifinus  rallies  him  verj  severely.— Hieron.  Op.  tom* 
par8S.p.414;  it  pars  1.  p.  288L  Edit  Benedict 
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I  ptrtieolir  acconnt  and  defence  of  the  philosophy 

of  the  Academy ;  the  sect  which  he  himself  followed 

beiDg,  as  he  says,  of  all  others  the  most  consistent 

with  itself,  and  the  least  arrogant  as  well  as  most 

elegsDt^    He  had  before  pablished  a  work  on  the 

tame  sobject  intwo  books, — the  one  called  "  Catu- 

H"  the  other ' '  Locnllas  ;*'  but  considering  that  the 

i^oment  was  not  soited  to  the  characters  of  the 

I  speakers,  who  were  not  particularly  remarkable  for 

iDj  stadj  of  that  sort,  he  was  thinking  to  change 

them  to  Cato  and  firutus,  when  Atticus  happening 

to  signi^  to  bioi  that  Varro  had  expressed  a  desire 

to  be  inserted  in  some  of  his  writings,  he  presently 

reformed  his  scheme  and  enlarged  it  into  four 

books,  which  he  addressed  to  Varro,  taking  upon 

himielf  the  part  of  Philo  of  defending  the  principles 

of  the  Academy,  and  assigning  to  Varro  that  of 

Antiocfaus,  of  opposing  and  confuting  them,  and 

iatfodociag  Atticus  as  Uie  moderator  of  the  dispute. 

He  finished  the  whole  with  great  accuracy,  so  as 

to  make  it  a  present  worthy  of  Varro  ;  and  if  he 

»M  not  decdTcd,  he  says,  by  a  partiality  and  self- 

iove  too  common  in  such  cases,  there  was  nothing 

on  the  subject  equal  to  it  eren  among  the  Greeks*. 

iQ  these  four  books,  excepting  part  of  the  first, 

■RBuwhwt;  whilst  the  second  book  of  the  first 

edition,  whidi  he  took  some  pains  to  suppress, 

rmufti  still  entire,   under  its  original  title  of 

LocoUns. 

He  pobGshed  hlcewiae  this  year  one  of  the  noblest 

ofhiiworbandon  the  noblest  subject  in  philo- 

»phy,  his  treatise  called  De  Flnibus,  or  of  the 

chief  good  and  ill  of  man,— written  in  Aristotle's 

■woer' ;  hi  which  he  explained  with  great  elegance 

*"^pwipicnity  the  sereral  opinions  of  all  the 

fooent  sects  on  that  most  important  question.     It 

« th»;e  inquired,  he  tells  us,  what  is  the  chief  end 

to  whidk  all  the  Tiews  of  life  ought  to  be  referred 

ffl  order  to  make  it  happy ;  or  what  it  is  which 

ostore  poranes  as  the  supreme  good  and  shuns  as 

Me  worst  of  ills  r.   The  work  consists  of  fire  books ; 

^  IB  the  two  first  the  Epicurean  doctrine  is  largely 

opeaedtod  discussed,  being  defended  by  Torquatus 

*8d  confvted  by  Cicero,  in  a  conference  supposed 

I  i?|^^^  in  his  Cuman  villa,  in  the  presence  of 

"Mrini,  a  young  gentleman  who  came  with  Tor- 

p^  to  Twit  him.     The  two  next  explain  the 

•Grille  of  the  Stoics,  asserted  by  Cato  and  op- 

P°»d  by  Cicero  in  a  friendly  debate,  upon  their 

■>e«ting  accidentally  in  Lucullus's  library.     The 


^Qood  fenuH  phfUMophandi  mintane  arrogans,  maxi- 
^>*Sae  at  onaUns,  et  degans  arbitraremur,  quatuor 
'*'**«>«*  Iflwii  ngteadhnuA—De  Divin.  iL  1. 

*  Eip>  num  *AKaSii^anf r,  in  qua  homines,  nobiles  llli 
^•i^Bm  Kd  noUo  modo  philolngi,  nimis  acute  loquuntor, 
■4Yanmnu  ttwMferamu»--€atulo  et  LucuUo  alibi  re- 
'•*»■— Ad  Att.  xiii  12. 

Qani  ad  me  do  Tarrone  soriiMeras,  totam  Aoademiam 
^V^^^anmt  nobfltenmis  abstuli ;  transtuli  ad  nostrum 
"■'•""t  «4  ex  duobua  libris  oontuli  in  quatuor— libri 
J^j^  fta  exiemnt,  (nisi  me  Horto  communis  ^lAatrrfa 
•***!*)  ti  in  taU  genere  ne  apud  Oneooe  quldem  quio- 
^■*»*nfl&-IbfcL  13;  It.  16.  la 

Q*  avtem  hit  temporibus  scripsi  * Apiffror4\uov 
■***  kaboDt-lta  oonfeei  quinque  libros  wcpl  TcXwr. — 

•J^B  id.  quod  hie  libris  qu»ritnr,  quid  sit  finis,  quid 
"*'**«»  quid  atttmnm.  quo  sint  omnia  bene  vivendi. 
[«**P>*  Cuicndi  consaia  referenda.  Quid  lequatup  na- 
7^  Mmnnmrn  ex  rebus  ezfietendis;  quid  fugiat  ut 
Fin.t4. 


fifth  contains  the  opinions  of  the  old  Academy,  or 
the  Peripatetics,  explained  by  Piso  in  a  third 
dialogue  supposed  to  be  held  at  Athens  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cicero,  his  brother  Quintus,  cousin  Lucius, 
and  Atticus.  The  critics  have  observed  some  im- 
propriety in  this  last  book,  in  making  Piso  refer  to 
the  other  two  dialogues,  of  which  he  had  no  share 
and  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  any  knowledge  *>. 
But  if  any  inaccuracy  of  that  kind  be  really  found 
in  this  or  any  other  of  his  works,  it  may  reasonablv 
be  excused  by  that  multiplicity  of  stairs  which 
scarce  allowed  him  time  to  write,  much  less  to 
revise  what  he  wrote :  and  in  dialogues  of  length, 
composed  by  piecemeal  and  in  the  short  intervals 
of  leisure,  it  cannot  seem  strange  that  he  should 
sometimes  forget  his  artificial  to  resume  his  proper 
character,  and  enter  inadvertently  into  a  part  which 
he  had  assigned  to  another.  He  addressed  this 
work  to  Brutus,  in  return  for  a  present  of  the 
same  kind  which  Brutus  had  sent  to  him  a  little 
before,  a  treatise  upon  virtue'. 

Not  long  after  he  had  finished  this  work  he  pub- 
lished another  of  equal  gravity  called  his  Tuscnlan 
Disputations,  in  five  books  also,  upon  as  many 
different  questions  in  philosophy,  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  to  the  happiness  of  human  life. 
The  first  teaches  us  how  to  contemn  the  terrors  of 
death,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing  rather  than 
an  evil ;  the  second,  to  support  pain  and  affliction 
with  a  manly  fortitude ;  the  third,  to  appease  all 
our  complaints  and  uneasinesses  under  the  accidents 
of  life ;  the  fourth,  to  moderate  all  our  other  pas- 
sions ;  the  fifth,  to  evince  the  sufiiciency  of  virtue 
to  make  man  happy.  It  was  his  custom,  in  the 
opportunities  of  his  leisure,  to  take  some  friends 
with  him  into  the  country,  where,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  with  idle  sports  or  feasts,  their 
diversions  were  wholly  speculative, — tending  to 
improve  the  mind  and  enlarge  the  understanding. 
In  this  manner  he  now  spent  five  days  at  his  Tus- 
culan  villa  in  discussing  with  his  friends  the  several 
questions  just  mentioned  ;  for  after  employing  the 
mornings  in  declaiming  and  rhetorical  exercises, 
they  used  to  retire  in  the  afternoon  into  a  gallery 
called  the  Academy,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophical  conferences,  where,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  he  held  a  school,  as  they 
called  it,  and  invited  the  company  to  call  for  anv 
subject  that  they  desired  to  hear  explained  ;  which 
being  proposed  accordingly  by  some  of  the  audience, 
became  immediately  the  argument  of  that  day's 
debate.  These  five  conferences  or  dialogues  he 
collected  afterwards  into  writing,  in  the  very  words 
and  manner  in  which  they  really  passed,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  hisTusculan  Disputa- 
tions,'from  the  name  of  the  villa  in  which  they 
were  held''. 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece  in  the  way  of  a 
funeral  encomium  in  praise  of  Porcia,  the  sister  of 

>>  Pncfat  Davis  in  Lib.  De  Fin. 

1  De  Fin;  L  a 

>>  In  Tusculuio,  cum  essent  oomplures  mecum  fami- 
liarm— ponere  Jcbcbam,  de  quo  quis  audire  vellet ;  ad  id 
aut  sedens  aut  ambulans  disputabam.  Itaque  dierum 
quinque  scholas,  ut  Gneci  appellant,  in  totidem  libros 
oontull.— Tosc.  Disp.  L  4. 

Itaque  cum  ante  m^ldiem  dictioni  operam  dedissemns 
—post  meridiem  in  Academiam  desoendimus :  in  qua  dis- 
putationem  habitam  non  quasi  narrantes  exponimus,  sed 
oisdem  fere  verbis  ut  actum  disputatumque  est— Ibid,  ii 
3;  UL37. 

Pa 
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Cato  and  wife  of  Domitias  Aheaobarbna,  Cesar's 
mortal  enemy ;  which  shows  how  little  he  was  still 
disposed  to  coart  the  times.  Varro  and  LoUins 
attempted  the  same  subject,  and  Cicero  desires 
Atticus  to  send  him  their  compositions ;  bat  all 
the  three  are  now  lost, — though  Cicero  took  the 
pains  to  revise  and  correct  his,  and  sent  copies  of 
it  afterwards  to  Domitins  the  son,  and  Brutus  the 
nephew  of  that  Porcia^ 

Caesar  continued  all  this  while  in  Spain  pursuing 
the  sons  of  Porapey,  and  providing  for  the  future 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  province  ;  whence  he 
paid  Cicero  the  compliment  of  sending  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  success  with  his  own  hand.  Hirtius 
also  gave  him  early  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  two  brothers,  which  was  not  disagree- 
able to  him ;  for  though  he  was  not  much  concerned 
about  the  event  of  the  war,  and  expected  no  good 
from  it  on  either  side,  yet  the  opinion  which  he 
had  conceived  of  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the 
young  Pompeys,  especially  of  the  elder  of  them 
Cnseus,  engaged  his  wishes  rather  for  Csesar.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  *<  Hirtius  (says  he)  wrote  me 
word  that  Sextus  Pompey  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  Corduba  into  the  hither  Spain,  and  that 
Cneus  too  was  fled  I  know  not  whither,  nor  in 
truth  do  I  care"*."  And  this  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  republicans; 
as  Cassius  himself,  writing  to  Cicero  on  the  same 
subject,  declares  still  more  explicitly :  '*  May  I 
pensh  (says  he,)  if  I  be  not  solicitous  about  the 
event  of  things  in  Spain,  and  would  rather  keep 
our  old  and  clement  master  than  try  a  new  and 
cruel  one.  You  know  what  a  fool  Cnseus  is, — ^how 
he  takes  cruelty  for  a  virtue,  how  he  has  always 
thought  that  we  laughed  at  him  ;  I  am  afraid  lest 
he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  repay  our  jokes 
in  his  rustic  manner  with  the  sword"." 

Young  Quintus  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaign 
along  with  Cesar,  thinking  to  please  his  company 
and  to  make  his  fortunes  the  better  among  them, 
began  to  play  over  his  old  game  and  to  abuse  his 
uncle  agam  in  all  places.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  it  to  Atticus,  says,  '*  there  is  nothing  new  but 
that  Hirtius  has  been  quarrelling  in  my  defence 
with  our  nephew  Quintus,  who  tidces  all  occasions 
of  saying  everything  bad  of  me,  and  especially  at 
public  ii»8ts,  and  when  he  has  done  with  me  fdls 
next  upon  his  father.  He  is  thought  to  say  nothing 
so  credible  as  that  we  are  both  irreconcilable  to 
Cesar,  that  Cesar  should  trust  neither  of  us,  and 
even  beware  of  me  :  this  would  be  terrible,  did  I 
not  see  that  our  king  is  persuaded  that  I  have  no 
spirit  lcfl«." 

1  Laudatkmem  PorcUe  tibi  misi  oorrectam :  ao  eo  pro- 
peravi ;  ut  si  forte  aut  Domitio  fiUo  aut  Bruto  mitteretor, 
hco  mitteretur.  Id  ai  tibi  erit  oommoduxn,  mognopere 
oures  velim ;  et  relim  BL  Varronis,  Lolliique  mittas  laoda-' 
tionem.— Ad  Att  ziiL  48 ;  it.  37. 

n  Hirtius  ad  me  soripsit,  Bex.  Pompeium  Corduba 
exisse,  et  fugisee  in  HisponJam  citeriorem  ;  Ciueum 
ftatgiaee  netoio  quo,  neque  enim  ourou— Ad  Att  xii.  37. 

B  Peream,  nisi  solUoitus  sum;  ao  malo  veterem  ao 
olnnentem  dominum  habere,  quam  novum  et  cradelem 
experirL  Scis.  Cncus  quam  sit  fatuus;  ads  quomodo 
orudelitatem  virtutem  putet;  sds,  quam  se  semper  a 
nobis  derisum  putet 

Tereor,  ne  nos  rustice  gladio  vellt  orri^vfmjpdrai.— 
Ep.  Fam.  xv.  la 

o  Nov!  sane  nihil,  nisi  Hirtium  cum  Quinto  acerrime 
pro  me  litigasse;  omnibus  eum  loois  faoere,  maxlmeque 


Atticus  was  always  endeavouring  to  modenU 
Cicero's  impatience  under  the  present  government 
and  persuading  him  to  comply  more  cheerfoll^ 
with  the  times,  nor  to  reject  Uie  firiendship  oi 
Cesar,  which  was  so  fbrwardly  offered  to  him ;  an( 
upon  his  frequent  complaints  of  the  sUveryiQi 
indignity  of  lus  present  condition,  he  took  occasioi 
to  observe,  what  Cicero  could  not  hot  own  to  b 
true,  that  if  to  pay  a  particular  court  and  obaen 
ance  to  a  man  was  the  mark  of  slaveiy,  those  i 
power  seemed  to  be  slaves  rather  to  him  thin  b 
to  them  ^  With  the  same  view  he  wu  now  pnssiq 
him  among  his  other  works  to  think  of  sometbio 
to  be  addressed  to  Cesar :  but  Cicero  had  no  app< 
tite  to  this  task  ;  he  saw  how  difficult  it  woold  ti 
to  perform  it  without  lessening  his  dianeter  an 
descending  to  flattery,— yet  being  urged  to  it  ili 
by  other  friends,  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  wi 
communicated  to  Hirtius  and  BaUms,  for  the 
judgment  upon  it  whether  it  was  proper  to  be  set 
to  Cesar.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  no 
advice  about  restoring  the  peace  and  Uberty 
the  republic,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  Partiui 
war,  which  he  intended  for  his  next  expedition,  t 
he  had  finished  the  more  necessary  work  of  settlii 
the  state  of  things  at  home.  '*  There  was  notbii 
in  it  (he  says)  but  what  might  come  from  tl 
best  of  citizens."  It  was  drawn  however  with 
much  freedom,  that  though  Atticus  seemed  pleas 
with  it,  yet  the  other  two  durst  not  advise  t 
sending  it  unless  some  passages  were  altered  « 
soften^,  which  disgusted  Cicero  so  much  that 
resolved  not  to  write  at  all ;  and  when  Atticus « 
still  urging  him  to  be  more  complaisant,  he  i 
swered  wi&  great  spirit  in  two  or  three  letten'. 

**  As  for  the  letter  to  Csesar  (says  he),  1 1 
always  very  willing  that  they  should  first  read  i 
for  otherwise  I  had  both  been  wanting  in  dvil 
to  them,  and  if  I  had  happened  to  give  offieo 
exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They  have  de 
ingenuously  and  kindly  with  me  in  not  conceal 
what  they  thought ;  but  what  pleases  me  the  m 
is,  that  by  requiring  so  many  alterations  they  g 
me  an  excuse  for  not  writing  at  alL  As  to 
Parthian  war,  what  bad  I  to  consider  about  it 
that  which  I  thought  would  please  him  ?  for  « 
subject  was  there  else  for  a  letter  but  flattery?  c 
I  had  a  mind  to  advise  what  I  really  took  to  be 
best,  could  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words?  Tb 
is.  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  any  letter :  for  wl 
there  is  no  great  matter  to  be  gained,  and  a  t 
though  not  g^reat,  may  make  us  uneasy.  « 
reason  is  there  to  run  any  risk  ?  especially  wh< 


in  conviviis ;  cum  multa  de  me,  turn  redire  ad  patr 
nihil  autem  ab  eo  tarn  h^toriarcts  did,  quam  ali 
simos  nos  esse  a  Cesare ;  fidem  nobis  habendam  mm  ( 
me  vero  cavendum.  ^fitphv  ffr,  nisi  viderem  wan 
gem,  me  animi  nihil  habere.— Ad  Att.  ^iL  3?. 

P  Et  si  mehercule,  nt  tu  intelligis,  magis  mibi  U^ 
viunt,  si  obaerrare  servire  est— Ad  Att.  ziiJ.  49i 

4  Epistolam  ad  GKsarem  mitti  video  tibi  plaoer&-i 
qnidem  hoc  idem  maxime  plaouit,  et  eo  magfe,  qood  i 
est  in  ea  nisi  optimi  dvis ;  sed  ita  optirai,  at  tem] 
quibus  parere  omnes  woXirticof  pnedpiunt  Sed  fci 
nobis  esse  visum,  ut  isti  ante  legorent.  Tu  igit« 
ourabis.  Bed  nisi  plane  intelliges  iis  plaoere,  niit< 
non  est— Ad  Att  xiL  51. 

De  epistola  ad  Cfleearam,  trcJcpuro.  Atqoe  id  ip 
quod  isti  ainnt  ilium  acrlbere,  se,  nisi  oonsCitutis  r 
non  itunun  in  Parthos,  idem  ego  suadebam  in  iUa  epi 
—Ibid.  xUL  31. 
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if  natural  for  him  to  think  that  as  I  wrote  nothiDg 
to  Juffl  before*  so  I  should  have  written  nothing 
BOW,  had  not  the  war  been  wholly  ended :  besides  I 
m  afraid  lest  he  should  imagine  that  I  sent  this 
If  a  atreetener  for  mj  *  Cato/  In  short,  I  was 
I  heaftily  aabamed  of  what  I  had  written  ;  and  no- 
-  thing  could  fall  out  more  luckily  than  that  it  did 
noeptease'." 

A^,  **  as  for  writing  to  Ciesar,  I  swear  to  yon 

1  cannot  do  it :  nor  is  it  yet  the  shame  of  it  that 

deten  me  which  ought  to  do  it  the  most ;  for  how 

mean  would  it  be  to  flatter  when  even  to  live  is 

base  in  me?    But  it  is  not,  as  I  was  saying,  this 

ahaoie  which  hinders  me,  though  I  wish  it  did,  for 

I  iboiiki  then  be  what  I  ought  to  be ;  but  I  can 

QsBk  of  nothing  to  write  upon.    As  to  those 

ezbortaCions  addressed  to  Alexander  by  the  eloquent 

and  the  learned  of  that  time,  you  see  on  what 

points  they  turn  :  they  are  addressed  to  a  youth 

ioifamed  with  the  thirst  of  true  glory  and  desiring 

tobe  tdrised  how  to  acquire  it.    On  an  occasion 

of  iueh  dignity  words  can  never  be  wanting  ;  but 

w&at  can  I  do  on  my  subject?    Yet  I  had  scratched 

IS  it  were  out  of  the  block  son>e  faint  resemblance 

of  an  image ;  but  because  there  were  some  things 

iuoted  in  it  a  little  better  than  what  we  see  done 

neiy  daj,  it  was  disliked.     I  am  not  at  all  sorry 

for  it ;  for  had  the  letter  gone,  take  my  word  for  it 

1  liKwld  hare  had  canse  to  repent.    For  do  you  not 

see  that  very  scholar  of  Aristotle,  a  youth  of  the 

greatest  parts  and  the  greatest  modesty,  after  he 

came  to  be  called  a  king,  grow  proud,  cruel,  extra- 

y^gant  ?    Do  you  imagine  that  this  man,  ranked 

in  the  processions  of  the  gods  and  enshrined  in  the 

same  temple  with  Romulus,  will  be  pleased  with 

the  moderate  style  of  my  letters  ?    It  is  better  that 

be  be  disgusted  at  my  not  writing,  than  at  what  I 

*7^    In  a  word,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases ;  for 

^  problem  which  I  once  proposed  to  you  and 

thoqght  so  diflScult,  in  what  way  I  should  manage 

bim,  is  over  with  me ;  and  in  truth  I  now  wish 

"K»  to  feel  the  effect  of  his  resentment,  be  it  what 

it  win,  than  I  was  before  afraid  of  it»."     "  I  beg 

o'foo,  therefore,  (says  he  in  another  letter,)  let  us 

baive  BO  more  of  this,  but  show  ourselves  at  least 

half  free,  by  our  silence  and  retreat*." 

PcocD  this  little  facU  one  cannot  help  reflecting 

,  on  the  &tal  effects  of  arbitrary  power  upon  the 

fta&a  and  compositions  of  men  of  genius,  and  on 

tbe  restruBt  that  it  necessarily  lays  on  the  free 

\  come  of  good  sense  and  truth  among  men.     It 

bed  jet  sciroe  shown  itself  in  Rome,  when  we  see 

^  of  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest 

wits  whieh  that  republic  ever  bred,  embarrassed  in 

^chooe  of  a  subject  to  write  upon,  and  for  fear 

of  oftading  diooaing  not  to  write  at  all ;  and  it 

*«  the  same  power  which,  from  this  beginning, 

S^^Bally  debased  the  purity  both  of  the  Roman 

*it  and  language,  from  the  perfiection  of  elegance  to 

*^  Ckero  had  advanced  them,  to  that  state  of 

*^>doett  and  barbarism  which  we  find  in  the  pro- 

*"*»«s  of  the  lower  empire. 

^^y^  WIS  the  present  state  of  things  between 

^^'Hv  and  Qeero,  all  the  marks  of  kindness  on 

^■nr's  part,  of  coldness  and  reserve  on  Cicero's. 

^^^-y  WW  determined  never  to  part  with  his 

Pj^^fSnd  took  the  more  pains  for  that  reason  to 

'  A4  ML  xUL  ^.  »  Ad  Alt  xiiL  2a 

'OWuu,  ^Jieiainos  i«ta;  et  Bcmiliberi  saltern  simus; 
^Bt^danqnaniir  et  taoendo,  et  latendo.— Ibid.  31. 


make  Cicero  easy  under  it ;  he  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  somewhat  afraid  of  him,  not  of  his  en- 
gaging in  any  attempt  against  his  life,  but  lest  by 
his  insinuations,  his  railleries,  and  his  authority,  he 
should  excite  others  to  some  act  of  violence  ;  but 
what  he  more  especially  desired  and  wanted  was,  to 
draw  from  him  some  public  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation, and  to  be  recommended  by  his  writings 
to  the  favour  of  posterity. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  no  step 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
but  more  and  more  reason  every  day  to  despair  of 
it,  grew  still  more  indifferent  to  everything  else ; 
the  restoration  of  public  liberty  was  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  he  could  entertain  any  friendship 
with  Csesar,  or  think  and  speak  of  him  with  any 
respect ;  without  that  no  favours  could  oblige  him, 
since  to  receive  them  from  a  master  was  an  affront 
to  his  former  dignity,  and  but  a  splendid  badge  of 
servitude :  books,  therefore,  were  his  only  comifort, 
for  while  he  conversed  with  them  he  found  himself 
easy,  and  fancied  himself  free. — ^Thus,  in  a  letter 
to  Cassius,  touching  upon  the  misery  of  the  times, 
he  adds,  '*  What  is  become,  then,  you'll  say,  of 
philosophy?  why,  yours  is  in  the  kitchen,  but 
mine  is  troublesome  to  me  :  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
live  a  slave,  and  feign  myself,  therefore,  to  be  doing 
something  else,  that  I  may  not  hear  the  reproach 
of  PUto-." 

During  Ciesar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony  set  for- 
ward from  Italy  to  pay  his  compliments  to  him 
there,  or  to  meet  him  at  least  on  the  road  in  his 
return  towards  home  :  but  when  he  had  made  about 
half  of  the  journey,  he  met  with  some  despatches 
which  obliged  him  to  turn  back  in  all  haste  to  Rome. 
This  raised  a  new  aUirm  in  the  city,  and  especially 
among  the  Pompeians,  who  were  afraid  that  Ciesar, 
having  now  subdued  all  opposition,  was  resolved, 
after  the  example  of  former  conquerors,  to  take 
his  revenge  in  cool  blood  on  all  his  adversaries,  and 
had  sent  Antony  back  as  the  properest  instrument 
to  execute  some  orders  of  that  sort.  Cicero  him- 
self had  the  same  suspicion,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised at  Antony's  sudden  return ;  till  Balbus  and 
Oppius  eased  him  of  his  apprehensions  by  sending 
him  an  account  of  the  true  reason  of  it' ;  which, 
contrary  to  expectation,  gave  no  uneasiness  at  last 
to  anybody  but  to  Antony  himself.  Antony  had 
bought  Pompey's  houses  in  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Csesar's 
auction,  soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt ;  but, 
trusting  to  his  interest  with  Csesar,  and  to  the  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power, 
never  dreamt  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them ; 
but  Csesar,  being  disgusted  by  the  account  of  his 
debauches  and  extravagances  in  Italy,  and  resolved 
to  show  himself  the  sole  master,  nor  suffer  any  con- 
tradiction to  his  will,  sent  peremptory  orders  to  L. 
Plancus,  the  praetor,  to  require  immediate  payment 
of  Antony,  or  else  to  levy  the  money  upon  his 
sureties  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.  This 

■^  Ubi  Igitnr,  inqules,  philosophia?  Tua  quidem  in 
oullna ;  mea  molesta  est  Pudet  enim  servirei.  Itaquo 
facio  me  alias  res  ogere,  ne  convicium  Platonis  andiam. — 
Ep.  Fam.  xv.  18. 

>  Heri  cum  ex  aliorum  Uteris  oognovissem  de  Antonil 
adventa.admiratus  sum  nihil  esse  in  tuia — Ad  Att.  xiL  1& 

De  Antonio  BalbuB  quoquead  roe  cum  Oppio  oonscripelt, 
idque  tibi  placuiase,  ne  perturbarer.  mis  egi  gratia^— 
Ibid,  la 
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was  the  cause  of  his  qaick  return,  to  prerent  that 
disgrace  from  falling  upon  him,  and  find  some 
means  of  complying  with  Cesar's  commands ;  it 
proToked  him  however  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  height  of  his  resentment  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  design  of  taking  away  Cesar's  life  ; 
of  which  Csesar  himself  complained  openly  in  the 
senate'. 

The  war  being  ended  in  Spain  by  the  death  of 
CnKus  Pompey  and  the  flight  of  Sextus,  Cesar 
finished  his  answer  to  Cicero's  **  Cato,"  in  two 
books,  which  he  sent  immediately  to  Rome  in  order 
to  be  published.  This  gave  Cicero  at  last  the  argu- 
ment  of  a  letter  to  him  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
civility  with  which  he  had  treated  him  in  that 
piece ;  and  to  pay  his  compliments  likewise  in  his 
turn  upon  the  elegance  of  the  composition.  This 
letter  was  communicated  again  to  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  who  declared  themselves  extremely  pleased 
with  it,  and  forwarded  it  directly  to  Cesar.  In 
Cicero's  account  of  it  to  Atticus,  *'  I  forgot,"  says 
he,  **  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  what  I  vrrote  to  Cesar; 
not  for  the  reason  which  you  suspect,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  let  you  see  how  well  I  could  flatter ; 
for,  in  truth,  1  wrote  to  him  no  otherwise  than  as 
if  I  was  writing  to  an  equal,  for  I  really  have  a 
good  opinion  of  his  two  books,  as  I  told  you  when 
we  were  together,  and  wrote,  therefore,  both  vnth> 
out  flattering  him ;  and  yet  so  that  he  will  read 
nothing,  I  believe,  with  more  pleasure'.'' 

Cesar  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  divesting  himself  of  the  consulship, 
he  conferred  it  on  Q.  Fabius  Maxirous 
A.  u»B.  70B.    4nd  C.  Trebonius  for  the  three  remain- 

cic.  6*.       ing  months  of  the  year*.     His  first 

rAMUB  ^^^  ^^^^  ****  arrival  was  to  entertain 
MAxiMvs^  the  city  with  the  most  splendid 
c  TRsjio-'  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever  seen ; 
itius.  but  the  people,  instead  of  admiring 

and  applauding  it  as  he  expected,  were 
sullen  and  silent,  considering  it,  as  it  really  was,  a 
triumph  over  themselves,  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
their  liberty ''and  the  destruction  of  the  best  and 
noblest  families  of  the  republic  They  had  before 
given  the  same  proof  of  their  discontent  at  the  Cir- 
censian  games,  where  Cesar's  statue,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  was  carried  in  the  procession  along 
with  those  of  the  gods ;  for  they  gave  none  of  their 
usual  acclamations  to  the  favourite  deities  as  they 
T  AppellatUH  OH  de  pecunia,  quam  pro  domo,  pro  hortb, 
pro  wotione  debebaa— et  ad  te  et  ad  prvdes  tuos  milites 
mlflit  [PhiL  iL  29.]  Idoiroo  urbera  terrore  nocturne, 
Itallain  multommdierum  metu  perturbasti— neL.  Plancus 
pnedM  tuos  venderet— [ibid.  31.]  Quin  his  ipsis  temporibus 
domi  Ccaaris  percuasor  ab  isto  misBUs,  deprefaenflus  dice- 
batur  eeee  cum  sioa.  De  quo  Cmar  in  nenatu,  aperte  in  te 
invebens,  questus  est.— Ibid.  29. 

*  Conscripsi  de  his  libris  epistolaro  Ciraari,  quv  defcr- 
retur  ad  Dolabellam :  sed  ejus  exemplum  niisi  ad  Balbum  I 
et  Oppium,  scripeique  ad  eos,  ut  turn  deferri  ad  Dola- 
bellam Juberent  roeas  literas,  si  ipsi  exemplum  probas- 
8ent;  ita  mihi  rescripserunt,  nihil  unquam  se  l^isee 
melius.— Ad  Att  xiiL  Aa 

Ad  Cesarem  quam  misi  epistolam,  ejus  exemplum 
fugit  me  turn  tibi  mittere ;  nee  id  fuit  quod  suspicaris. 
ut  mo  pudOTet  tui— nee  mehercule  soripsi  aliter,  ao  si 
vphs  iffow  ZyMtov  que  scriberem.  Bene  enim  cxistimo  de 
illis  libris,  ut  tibi  coram.  Itaque  scripsi  et  iicoAoKct^Mr, 
et  tamen  sic,  ut  nihil  eum  existimem  lecturum  libentius. 
—Ibid.  61. 

*  Utroque  anno  binos  oonsnles  subsUtuit  sibi  in  ternos 
novisaimos  menses.— Suet  J.  Ccsi  7& 


passed,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give  the 
to  CsBsar.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Cicn 
who  says  in  answer  to  him,  **  Your  letter  « 
agreeable,  though  the  show  was  so  sad— die  pe 
pie,  however,  behaved  bravely,  who  would  not  d 
even  the  goddess  Victory  for  the  sake  of  so  bd 
neighbour^."  Cesar,  howerer,  to  make  amen 
for  the  unpopularity  of  his  triumph,  and  to  patt 
people  into  good  humour,  entertained  the  wb( 
city  soon  afUr  vrith  something  more  substant 
than  shows ;  two  public  dinners,  with  pkntj  of  t 
most  esteemed  uid  costly  vrines  of  Chios  a 
Falemnm^ 

Soon  after  Cesar's  triumph,  the  oonsol  Fibh 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  vras  allowed 
triumph  too,  for  the  reduction  of  some  parts  of  ti 
province  which  had  revolted ;  but  the  magnificeo 
of  Caesar  made  Fabins's  triumph  appear  ooDten 
tible,  for  his  models  of  the  conquered  towns,  vhi 
were  always  a  part  of  the  show,  being  made  oi 
of  wood  when  Cesar's  were  of  silver  or  ivoi 


Chrysippus  merrily  called  them,  the 
Cesar  s  towns'*. 


only 


Cicero  resided  generally  in  the  oouatry,  a 
withdrew  himself  wholly  from  the  senate' ;  but 
Cesar's  approach  towards  Rome,  Lepidu  beg 
to  press  hun  by  repeated  letters  to  come  sod  p 
them  his  assistance,  assuring  him  that  both  he  a 
Caesar  would  take  it  very  kindly  of  him.  He  ooi 
not  guess  for  what  particular  service  they  want 
him,  except  the  dedication  of  some  temple  to  whj 
the  presence  of  three  augurs  was  necessar 
But  whatever  it  was,  as  his  friends  had  long  be 
urging  the  same  advice  and  persuading  bim 
return  to  public  affairs,  he  consented  at  last 
quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  the  city ;  »be 
soon  after  Cesar's  arrival,  he  had  an  opportnn 
of  employing  his  authority  and  eloquence,  wb< 
he  exerted  them  always  vrith  the  greatest  pleasa 
in  the  service  and  defence  of  an  old  frieod,  ki 
Deiotams. 

This  prince  had  already  been  deprived  by  C« 
of  part  of  his  dominions  for  his  adherence 
Pompey,  and  was  now  in  danger  of  loong  the  re 
from  an  accusation  preferred  against  him  by 
g^randson,  of  a  design  pretended  to  have  b( 
formed  by  him  against  Cesar's  life,  when  Cci 
was  entertained  at  his  house  four  years  before, 
his  return  from  Egypt  The  charge  was  groondl 
and  ridiculbus ;  but  under  his  present  disgrace  a 
charge  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him,  and  Cm 
countenancing  it  so  far  as  to  receive  and  hear 

b  Buaves  tuas  literas!  etsi  aoerba  pomps— fK)pi^ 
Toro  prsclarum,  quod  propter  tarn  malum  ridnun, 
Victoria  qnidem  planditur.— Ad  Att  xiiL  44. 

c  Quid  non  et  Cieaar  dictator  triumph!  soi  cona^ 
Faleml  amphoras,  Chii  cados  in  convivia  di^tribnit?  U 
in  Ilispaniensi  triumpho  Chium  et  Falemum  dedit— C 
UUt  Nat  xfT.  15. 

A4Jecit  poet  Hispaniensem  victoriam  duo  pranil 
8ueton.3a 

«•  Ut  Chrysippus,  cum  in  triumpho  Cwarfa  «fc 
oppida  essent  translata,  et  poet  dies  pauoos  Fsbii  Mil 
liim«it  thecas  easeoppidorum  Graaris  dixit— Quint  ^ 
Dio,S34. 

c  Cum  his  temporibus  mm  sane  in  senatum  veotiM 
Ep.  Fam.  xiiL  77. 

t  Eoce  tibi,  orat  Lepidus,  ut  veniam.    Opinor  ai 
nil  habere  ad  teroplimi  effandum— Ad  Att  xiiL  4£ 

Lepidus  ad  me  beri — literas  misit  Rogat  maKDopd 
Sim  Kalend.  in  semttn,  me  et  sibi  et  Cnari  vebos^ 
gratum  esse  factunmi.— Ibid.  47. 
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iboved  a  itnmg  prejudice  against  the  king,  and 
tint  ht  wanted  only  a  pretence  for  stripping  him 
of  lU  that  remained  to  him.  Brutus  likewise  in- 
tertsted  himself  Tery  warmly  in  the  same  cause ; 
ad  vfaen  he  went  to  meet  Cesar  on  his  road  from 
Spain,  made  an  oration  to  him  at  Nicsea,  in  favour 
of  Ddotanu,  with  a  freedom  which  startled  Cesar, 
asd  gire  him  occasion  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
not  peroeiTed  so  dearly  hefore,  the  iuTincible  fierce- 
Bw  and  vehemence  of  Brutus's  temper'.  Thepre- 
M8t  trial  wu  held  in  Caesar's  house,  where  Cicero 

10  manifestly  exposed  the  malice  of  the  accuser 
andthebnocence  of  the  accused,  that  Caesar,  being 
detennined  not  to  acquit,  yet  ashamed  to  condemn 
bm,  cboae  the  expedient  of  resenring  his  sentence 
to  bither  deliberation,  till  he  should  go  in  person 
into  the  East,  and  inform  himself  of  the  whole  affair 
apoo  the  ipoL  Cicero  says  that  Deiotarus,  neither 
pnaent  nor  absent,  could  erer  obtain  any  favour  or 
eqaitf  from  Cesar ;  and  that  as  oft  as  he  pleaded 
Cor  him,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  do,  he 
coqU  never  persnade  Caesar  to  think  anything 
RSNoable  that  he  asked  for  him^.  He  sent  a  copy 
of  hia  oration  to  the  king,  and,  at  DolabeUa's 
R^oeit,  gave  another  likewise  to  him,  excusing  it 

11  a  (riffio^  performance  and  hardly  worth  trans- 
cfflHsg ;  *"  bat  I  had  a  mind,  (says  he,)  to  make  a 
>h^  present  to  my  old  fnend  and  host,  of  coarse 
^if  tadecd,  yet  such  as  his  presents  usually  are  to 
meV 

Some  little  tune  after  this  trial,  Caesar,  to  show 
ni  ooalidence  m  Cicero,  invited  himself  to  spend 
>  day  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
chon  the  tfaiid  day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  his  visit, 
<  leHon  always  dedicated  to  mirth  and  feasting 
■noogst  friends  and  relations ''.  Cicero  gives 
AtticQi  the  following  account  of  the  entertainment, 
od  how  the  day  passed  between  them.  **  O  this 
K^nt,"  says  he,  **  whom  I  so  much  dreaded  I  yet 
I  had  BO  reason  to  repent  of  him,  for  he  was  well 
P^^oed  with  his  reception.  When  he  came  the 
•J^ttiiy  before,  on  the  eighteenth,  to  my  neighbour 
^^%  the  house  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers 
^  there  was  scarce  a  room  left  empty  for  Cesar 
Jjwp  in;  there  were  about  two  thousand  of 
™^  whidi  gave  me  no  small  pain  for  the  next 
«f ;  bat  Barba  Casains  relieved  me,  for  he  assigned 
*<  1  piard,  and  made  the  rest  encamp  in  the 
"U,  10  that  my  house  was  clear.  On  the  nine- 
^Koth,  he  staid  at  Philip's  till  one  in  the  after- 


f^i  AU.  xir.  J.  The  Jesuits.  Catrou  and  RooUle,  take 
^^ea,  wtwre  Brutus  made  this  speech,  to  be  the  capital 
«l  BHhynU,  DeioCarus's  kingdom :  hut  it  wa«  a  city  on 
?^I^|wtai  coMt,  stUl  caUcd  Nice,  where  Brutus  met 
'^ar  CD  bb  but  return  from  Spain ;  and  when  he  was  not 
■Meto  prstafl  for  Deiotarus,  Cicero  was  forced  to  under- 
^■^tktcsiisc  as  soon  as  Gw»ar  came  to  Rome.— Hist  torn. 

^ ^^  cnim  cttlqwun    inimidtlor,    quam  Delotaro 

'■■'■-a  qwo  nee  pneeens,  neo  abeois  rex  Deiotarus 
'^loan  cquj  bmJ  impetravit— ille  nunquam,  semper 
•*  ***'a>ti  sffoi  Deiotaro,  quicquam  sibi,  quod  nos  pro 
■»po«talar«mos,  squum  dixit  viderL— PhU.  iL  3?. 

'  Onifamcniam  pro  Deiotaro,  quam  requirebas— tibl 
'B^  Qam  Tdlm  sSe  kgas.  ut  cauoun  tenuem  et  inopem, 
Mr  iBrfpUfloe  mafno  opere  dignam.  Sed  ego  hospiti  veteri 


^^^      — liimmlttereToluilevidense,crasaofilo, 
■^**rt  iprius  Solent  ease  monera.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  12. 

' ™^fc**»al,  after  Ccear's  reformation  of  the  calen- 
Tl^*^  « the  17th  of  December,  and  lasted  three  dayai 
Lia 


noon,  but  saw  nobody ;  was  settling  accounts,  I 
guess,  with  Balbus ;  then  took  a  walk  on  the 
shore ;  bathed  after  two ;  heard  the  verses  on 
Mamurra',  at  which  he  never  changed  counte- 
nance ;  was  rubbed,  anointed,  sat  down  to  table. 
Having  taken  a  vomit  just  before,  he  ate  and  drank 
freely,  and  was  very  cheerful'" :  the  supper  was 
good  and  well  served : 

But  our  discourse  at  table,  as  we  eat. 

For  taste  and  seascming  stfll  exodl'd  our  meat". 

Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  friends  were  plentifully 
provided  for  in  three  other  rooms ;  nor  was  there 
anything  wanting  to  his  freedmen  of  lower  rank 
and  his  slaves,  but  the  better  sort  were  elegantly 
treated.  In  a  word,  I  acquitted  myself  like  a  man  ; 
yet  be  is  not  a  guest  to  whom  one  would  say  at 
parting,  *  Pray  call  upon  me  again  as  you  return ;' 
once  is  enough  ;  we  had  not  a  word  on  business, 
but  many  on  points  of  literature :  in  short,  he  was 
delighted  with  his  entertainment,  and  passed  the 
day  agreeably.  He  talked  of  spending  one  day  at 
Puteoli,  another  at  Bale ;  thus  you  see  the  manner 
of  my  receiving  him,  somewhat  troublesome  indeed 
but  not  uneasy  to  me.  I  shall  stay  here  a  little 
longer,  and  then  to  Tusculnm.  As  he  passed  by 
Dolabella's  villa,  his  troops  marched  close  by  his 

I  Mamurra  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  general  of  the 
artillery  to  Cesar  in  Gaul ;  where  he  raised  an  immense 
fortune,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome 
who  incrusted  his  house  with'roarble,  and  made  all  his  pO- 
lars  of  solid  marble.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat  xxxvi  &]  He  was 
sererely  lashed,  together  with  Cesar  himself,  for  his 
excessive  luxury,  and  more  infamous  vices,  by  Catullus ; 
whose  verNs  are  still  extant,  and  the  same  probably  that 
Cicero  here  refers  to,  as  being  first  read  to  Cesar  at  his 
house.— Tide  CatulL  27,  A&. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  not  readily  understand  the  time 
and  manner  of  Cesar's  passing  from  Philip's  house  to 
Cicero's  in  this  short  account  of  it :  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  their  villas  were  adjoining  to  each  other  on 
the  Formian  coast,  near  Cajeta ;  so  that  when  Csmar  came 
out  of  Philip's  at  one,  he  took  a  walk  on  the  shore  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  entered  into  Cicero's ;  where  the  bath 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  in  bathing,  he  heard  Catullus's 
verses ;  not  produced  by  Cicero,  for  that  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  good  manners,  but  by  some  of  his  own 
friends  who  attended  him,  and  who  knew  his  desire  to  see 
everything  that  was  published  against  him,  as  well  as  his 
easiness  in  slighting  or  forgiving  it 

n  The  custom  of  taking  a  vomit  both  Inunedlately  before 
and  after  meals,  which  Cioero  mentions  Cesar  to  have 
done  on  different  occasions,  [Pro  Deiot  70  was  very  com- 
mon with  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  as  an  instrument 
both  of  their  luxury  and  of  their  health :  *'  they  vomit," 
says  Seneca,  **  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat  that  they  may 
vomit."  [ConsoL  ad  Helv.  ft]  By  this  evacuation  before 
eating,  they  were  prepared  to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and 
by  emptying  themselves  presratly  after  it,  prevented  any 
hurt  from  repletion.  Thus  Yitellius,  who  was  a  famous 
glutton,  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  life  by  constant 
vomits,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions  who  did  not 
use  the  same  caution :  [sd^ton.  12 ;  Dio,  Ixv.  734.]  And  the 
practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for  strengthening  the 
constitution,  that  it  was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the 
athlete,  or  the  professed  wrestlers  trained  for  the  public 
shows,  in  order  to  make  them  more  robust  So  that  Caesar's 
vomiting  before  dinner  was  a  sort  of  compliment  to  Cicero, 
as  it  inthnated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully  and 
to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him. 

B  This  is  a  citation  from  Ludlius,  of  an  hexameter  verse, 
with  part  of  a  second,  which  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  text,  in  the  editions  of  Cicero's  Letters, 
sed  bene  ooctoet 
Condito  sermone  bono,  et  si  queris  libenter. 
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horse's  side  on  the  right  and  left,  which  was  done 
nowhere  else.     I  had  this  from  Nicias*'." 

On  the  last  of  December,  when  the  consul  Tre- 
bonios  was  abroad,  his  collea^e,  Q.  Fabios,  died 
suddenly;  and  his  death  being  declared  in  the 
morning,  C.  Caninius  Rebilos  was  named  by 
Caesar  to  the  vacancy  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
whose  oflfice  was  to  continue  only  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  that  day.  This  wanton  profanation 
of  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  empire  raised  a 
general  indignation  in  the  city,  and  a  consulate 
so  ridiculous  gave  birth  to  much  raillery,  and  many 
jokes  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  c, 
of  which  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  them, 
gives  us  the  following  specimen  in  his  own  account 
ofthe&ct. 

Cicero  to  Curius, 
"  I  no  longer  either  advise  or  desire  you  to  come 
home  to  us,  but  want  to  fly  somewhi&er  myself, 
where  1  may  hear  neither  the  name  nor  the  acts  of 
these  sons  of  Pelops.  It  is  incredible  how  meanly 
I  think  of  myself  for  being  present  at  these  transac- 
tions. You  had  surely  an  early  foresight  of  what 
was  coming  on  when  you  ran  away  from  this  place ; 
for  though  it  be  vexatious  to  bear  of  such  things, 
yet  that  is  more  tolerable  than  to  see  them.  It  is 
well  that  you  were  not  in  the  field  when,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  an 
election  of  qusestors,  the  chair  of  Q.  Mazimus, 
whom  they  called  consul  %  was  set  in  its  place,  but 
I  his  death  being  immediately  prodairoed,  it  was 
removed,  and  Ctesar,  though  he  had  taken  the 
auspices  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  changed  it 
to  an  assembly  of  the  centuries  ;  and  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  declared  a  new  consul,  who  was  to 
govern  till  one  the  next  morning.  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  therefore,  that  whilst  Caninius  was 
consul  nobody  dined,  and  that  there  was  no  crime 
committed  in  his  consulship,  for  he  was  so  won- 
derfully vigilant  that  through  his  whole  adminis- 
tration he  never  so  much  as  slept  These  things 
seem  ridiculous  to  you,  who  are  absent,  but  were 
you  to  see  them  you  would  hardly  refrain  from 
tears.  What  if  I  should  tell  you  the  rest  ?  For 
there  are  numberless  facts  of  the  same  kind,  which 
I  could  never  have  borne  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge 
in  the  port  of  philosophy  with  our  friend  Atticus, 
the  companion  and  partner  of  my  studies,''  &c.' 

Csrsar  had  so  many  creatures  and  dependants, 
who  expected  the  honour  of  the  consulship  from 
him  as  the  reward  of  their  services,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  oblige  them  all  in  the  regular  way, 
so  that  he  was  for(>ed  to  contrive  the  expedient  of 
splitting  it,  as  it  were,  into  parcels,  and  conferring 
it  for  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  even  days,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  his  convenience:  and  as  the 
thing  itself  was  now  but  a  name,  without  any  real 
power,  it  was  of  little  moment  for  what  term  it  was 
granted,  since  the  shortest  gave  the  same  privilege 

0  Ad  Att  xHl  62. 

P  Macroix  Saturn.  iL  3 ;  Dio,  p.  236. 

1  Cicero  would  not  allow  a  consul  of  three  months,  so 
irregularly  chosen,  to  be  properly  called  a  consul :  nor  did 
the  people  themselves  acknowledge  him :  for,  as  Suetonius 
tells  us,  [in  J.  Cara.  80.]  when,  upon  Fabius's  entrance  into 
the  theatre,  his  officers,  accordhig  to  custom,  proclaimed 
his  presence,  and  ordered  the  people  to  make  utap/or  the 
consul,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  He  is  no  consul 

'  Ep.  Pam.  viL  30. 


with  the  longest,  and  a  man  once  dedared  otnunl 
enjoyed  ever  after  the  rank  and  cJ^anrter  of  a  coo 
sular  senator*. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Cnsar  eotera 

into  his  fifth  consulship,  in  partnership  with  M 

Antony :  he  had  promised  it  all  aloDj 

A.  uaa.  7W.    to  DolabeUa,  but,  contrary  to  cxpec 

CIO.  63.  tation,  took  it  at  last  to  hunsdf.  Thi 
n  ,^^^  ^**  contrived  by  Antony,  who,  jet 
^;,^^  lotts  of  DolabeUa  as  a  rival  in  Ciesir' 
M.  Aurro-*  &vour,  had  been  suggesting  somewba 
Nius.  to  his  disadvantage,  and  labouriDg  t 

create  a  diffidence  of  him  in  Oau 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  what  i 
mentioned  above,  Caesar's  guarding  himKlf  s 
particularly  when  he  passed  by  his  viUa.  Dolabell 
was  sensibly  touched  with  this  affront,  and  caa 
fall  of  indignation  to  the  senate,  where,  not  darin 
to  vent  his  spleen  on  Cesar,  he  entertained  tb 
assembly  with  a  severe  speech  aganist  Antooj 
which  drew  on  many  warm  and  angry  words  b 
tween  them  ;  till  Caesar,  to  end  the  dispute,  pn 
mised  to  resign  the  consulship  to  DolabeUa  b^oi 
he  went  to  the  Parthian  war :  but  Antony  nrotestf 
that,  by  his  authority  as  augur,  he  would  distoi 
that  election  whenever  it  should  be  attempted' 
and  declared,  without  any  scruple,  that  the  grotu 
of  his  quarrel  with  DolabeUa  was  for  having  caogl 
him  in  an  attempt  to  debauch  his  wifie  Antonia,  t) 
daughter  of  his  uncle  ;  though  that  was  thought  I 
be  a  calumny,  contrived  to  colour  his  divorce  wil 
her  and  his  late  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  wido 
of  Clodius*. 

Cesar  was  now  in  the  height  of  all  his  glor 
and  dressed  (as  Florus  says)  in  aU  his  trappini 
like  a  victim  destined  to  sacrifice'.  He  had  recari 
from  the  senate  the  most  extravagant  honoui 
both  human  and  divine,  which  flattery  ooa 
invent,  a  temple,  altar,  priest ;  his  image  cam 
in  procession  with  the  gods ;  his  statue  amoog  tl 
kings ;  one  of  the  months  called  after  his  nam 
and  a  perpetual  dictatorship r.  Cicero  endeavoiin 
to  restrain  the  excess  of  this  complaisance  with 
the  bounds  of  reason",  but  in  vain,  since  Csa 
was  more  forward  to  receive  than  they  to  gHi 
and  out  of  the  gaiety  of  his  pride,  and  to  try,  as 
were,  to  what  length  their  adulation  would  rea^ 
when  he  was  actuaUy  possessed  of  everything  whi 
carried  with  it  any  real  power,  was  not  content  si 
without  a  title,  which  could  add  nothing  but  en 
and  popular  odium,  and  wanted  to  be  called 
king.  Plutarch  thinks  it  a  strange  instance  of  fol 
in  the  people  to  endure  with  patience  all  the  n 
effects  of  kingly  government,  yet  declare  such 
abhorrence  to  the  name.  But  the  foUy  was  not 
strange  in  the  people  as  it  was  in  Caesar :  it 
natural  to  the  multitude  to  be  governed  by  nan 
rather  than  things,  and  the  constant  art  of  part 


»  Dlo,  pu84a 

t  Cum  Ciesar  ostendisset,  se,  priusqaam  profiebeeret 
Dolabellam  consulem  eise  Jussunun— >hio  bcmus  augur 
se  saco^otio  pneditum  esse  dixit,  ut  comitia  suspidis 
impedire  vel  vitiare  posset*  idque  se  faoturum  sswrerai 
— PhiLiiSa. 

«  Frequentissimo  senatu— hanc  tfbi  esse  com  DolalN 
cauaam  odii  dioere  ausus  es,  quod  ab  en  sorori  et  ux 
tu«  stuprum  oblatum  esse  oomperissesL — FbO.  iL  3S. 

X  Qiue  onmia,  velut  infuhe,  in  deattnatam  morti  vii 
mam  congerebantur.— Flor.  iv.  2,  9t, 

r  Flor.  ibid  ;  Sueton.  J.  Ges.  7& 

*  Pint  in  Can. 
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to  keep  np  that  prejudice ;  bat  it  was  unpardonable 
ID  w  gn«t  a  man  as  Cssar  to  lay  so  much  stress 
on  a  title  which,  so  far  from  being  an  honour  to 
I  him,  nemed  to  be  a  diminution  rather  of  that 
,  nperior  dignity  which  he  already  enjoyed. 

Amonf  the  other  compliments  that  were  paid  to 
him,  there  was  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperci  insti- 
tuted to  his  honour,  and  called  by  his  name,  of 
i  wiiich  Antony  was  the  head.  Young  Quintus 
{  Cicero  was  one  of  this  society,  with  the  consent  of 
liii  fiither,  diough  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
BDde,  who  considered  it  not  only  as  a  low  piece  of 
I  flitterj,  but  an  indecency,  for  a  yotmg  man  of 
taulj,  to  be  engaged  in  ceremonies  so  immodest, 
of  nmiuDg  naked  and  frantic  about  the  streets*. 
!  ThefeitiYalwas  held  about  the  middle  of  February ; 
aid  Cesar,  in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated  himself 
in  the  rostra,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the  diversion 
of  the  nraning,  where,  in  the  midst  of  their  sport, 
the  ooDsid  Antony,  at  the  head  of  his  naked  crew, 
aude  him  the  offer  of  a  regal  diadem,  and  at- 
tempted to  put  it  upon  his  head ;  at  the  sight 
of  which  t  general  groan  issued  from  the  whole 
ioran,  till,  upon  Csesar's  slight  refusal  of  it,  the 
people  loodlj  testified  their  joy  by  a  universal 
'  thoat.  Antony,  however,  ordered  it  to  be  entered 
I  is  the  public  acts,  that  by  the  command  of  the 
people  he  had  offered  the  kingly  name  and  power 
to  Csar,  and  that  Cnsar  would  not  accept  it*>. 

While  this  affidr  of  the  kingly  title  amused  and 
ihnied  the  dty,  two  of  the  tribunes,  MaruUus  and 
'  CtxtiM^  were  particularly  active  in  discouraging 
'  every  step  and  attempt  towards  it :  they  took  off 
I  the  diidem  which  certain  persons  had  privately 
P^  spoil  Cesar's  statue  in  the  rostra,  and  com- 
mitted those  to  prison  who  were  suspected  to  have 
done  it,  and  publicly  punished  others  for  daring 
tomlate  him  in  the  streets  by  the  name  of  king, 
^edaring  that  Csesar  himself  refused  and  abhorr^ 
thit  title.  This  provoked  Caesar  beyond  his  usual 
operand  command  of  himself,  so  that  he  accused 
them  to  the  senate,  of  a  design  to  raise  a  sedition 
igiinat  hhn,  by  persuading  the  city  that  he  really* 
tweeted  to  be  a  king ;  but  when  the  assembly  was 
goaf  xo  pass  the  severest  sentence  upon  them,  he 
vu  content  with  deposing  them  from  their  magis- 
tney,  and  expelling  them  from  the  senate  <^,  which 
covnnced  people  still  the  more  of  his  real  fondness 
^  a  aame  that  he  pretended  to  despise. 
Bt  bad  now  prepared  all  things  for  his  expedition 
^liaat  the  Partiiiaiis,  had  sent  his  legions  before 
mm  into  Maoedonia,  settied  the  succession  of  all 
^  Biagistrates  for  two  years  to  come**,  appointed 
I^iBiaheila  to  take  hia  own  place  as  consul  of  the 
^rmA  year,  named  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Pansa  for 

*<Uintiui  pater  quartum  vel  potius  miUesimum  nihil 
■^i  q«I  loiatitr  JLoperco  filio  et  Btatio,  ut  oemat  du- 
l^f'^^adeoorecamulatam  domtim.— Ad  Att.  xiL  5. 

^  ^fdthai  in  ToMris  ooll^a  tuna,  amictus  toga  purpurea, 
^*^  aorea,  ootxmatas :  adsoendis,  acoedis  ad  sellam — 
"*h"m  ortffwTb :  geaiituB  toto  foro— tu  diadema  impone- 
^  cBBi  fiaagon  popoll,  ille  com  plausu  rejidebat—at 
^  adseriM  iumit  in  fsMtifl  ad  Lupercalia.  C.  Canaxi, 
y**^  perp^QP  M.  Antonium  consulnn  popnli  Jumu 
^Mi  detuUaee.  Cvmrem  uU  noluiaaeu  [PhU.  ii.  34.] 
<<Mi aheo Ua  rcpalsum  crat,  ut  non  offensua  videretur. 


p.2A5;App.  I.IL  p.  496;  VelL 


consuls  of  the  next,  and  D.  Brutus  and  Cn.  Plancus 
for  the  following  year :  but  before  his  departure  he 
resolved  to  have  the  regal  tide  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  senate,  who  were  too  sensible  of  his  power, 
and  obsequious  to  bis  will,  to  deny  him  anything ; 
and  to  make  it  the  more  palatable  at  the  same  time 
to  the  people,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  indus- 
triously propagated  through  the  city,  of  ancient 
prophecies  found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
Parthians  could  not  be  conquered  but  by  a  king ; 
on  the  strength  of  which  Cotta,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  those  books,  was  to  move  the  senate  at 
their  next  meeting,  to  decree  the  tide  of  king  to 
him*.  Cicero,  speaking  afterwards  of  this  design, 
says,  **  It  was  expected  that  some  forged  testi- 
monies would  be  produced,  to  show  that  he  whom 
we  had  felt  in  reality  to  be  a  king,  should  be  called 
also  by  that  name,  if  we  would  be  safe ;  but  let  us 
make  a  bargain  with  the  keepers  of  those  oracles, 
that  they  bring  an3^thing  out  of  them  rather  than 
a  king,  which  neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  ever 
endure  again  at  Rome'." 

One  would  naturally  have  expected,  after  all  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  through  which  Ctesar  had 
made  his  way  to  empire,  that  he  would  have  chosen 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  declining  life  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the  honours  and  pleasures 
which  absolute  power  and  a  command  of  the  world 
could  bestow ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  he 
was  a  stranger  still  to  ease:  he  saw  the  people 
generally  disaffected  to  him,  and  impatient  under 
his  government ;  and  though  amused  awhile  with 
the  splendour  of  his  shows  and  triumphs,  yet 
regretting  severely  in  cool  blood  the  price  that  they 
hid  paid  for  them ;  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  with  the 
lives  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
This  expedition,  therefore,  against  the  Parthians, 
seems  to  have  been  a  political  pretext  for  remov- 
ing himself  from  the  murmurs  of  the  city,  and 
leaving  to  his  ministers  the  exercise  of  an  invidious 
power,  and  the  task  of  taming  the  spirits  of  the 
populace  ;  whilst  he,  by  employing  himself  in 
gathering  firesh  laurels  in  the  East,  and  extending 
the  bounds  and  retrieving  the  honour  of  the 
empire  against  its  most  dreaded  enemy,  might 
gradually  reconcile  them  to  a  reign  that  was  gentie 
and  clement  at  home,  successful  and  glorious 
abroad. 

But  his  impatience  to  be  a  king  defeated  all  his 
projects,  and  accelerated  his  fate,  and  pushed  on 
the  nobles,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  to 
the  immediate  execution  of  their  plot,  that  they 
might  save  themselves  the  shame  of  being  forced 
to  concur  in  an  act  which  they  heartily  detested ' ; 
and  the  two  Brutuses  in  particular,  the  honour  of 
whose  house  was  foundeid  in  the  extirpation  of 
kingly  government,  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
personal  infamy,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  very 
name,  to  suffer  the  restoration  of  it 

<  Proximo  autem  sanatu,  L.  Cottam  quindecimvinmi 
8ententiam  dicturum ;  utquoniam  librisfatalibus  contine- 
retuiu  Parthoo  non  nisi  a  rego  posse  vlnci,  Cssar  rex 
appellaretur.-<Sueton.  J.  Cms.  79 ;  Dio,  p.  247. 

'  Quorum  interpres  nuper  falsa  quirdam  liorainum  fama 
dioturus  in  senatu  putabatur,  eum,  quern  re  Tera  regem 
habebamus,  appellandum  quoque  esse  regem,  si  salvi  esse 
vellemus— cum  antistibus  agamus,  ut  quidvis  potius  ex 
mis  libris,  quam  regem  proferant,  quem  Rome  postbao 
nee  dii  nee  homines  esse  patientur.— De  Divin.  ii.  A4. 

f  Qua  causa  oonjnratis  fuit  maturandi  destimita  negotia, 
ne  assentiri  neoeese  eesut— Suet  J.  Css.  80 ;  Dio,  p.  247. 
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Tii«n«  w«f«  tiboTe  mztr  persons  said  to  be  en- 
pifrd  111  tiiii  conspiracy^;  the  greatest  part  of 
tbctn  of  ihi!  Knatorian  rank  ;  bat  M.  Bmtus  and 
C,  Caailuj  mcTf  the  chief  in  credit  and  authority  ; 
Uiefirif  poiitnvt'r*  and  movers  of  the  whole  design. 
M.  Jmiiii9  Hratus  was  about  one-and-forty  years 
iild,  of  tiw  iiio^it  ilJostrious  family  of  the  republic, 
dmvmg  bt^i  tt«uie  and  descent  in  a  direct  linefirom 
tlmt  lirHi  trrmi«ul,  L.  Brutus,  who  expelled  Tarquin, 
and  gArt!  ftri'd^tm  to  the  Roman  peopled  Having 
lost  hi«  father  when  very  young,  he  was  trained 
with  t^wt^nt  cnjL-  hy  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  the  studies 
of  pohtc  ictter*,  especially  of  eloquence  and  philo- 
eoi^hy  \  iind  u ruler  the  discipline  of  such  a  tutor, 
iiubibf^d  a  warm  love  for  liberty  and  virtue.  He 
had  exoellfnt  j^iirts,  and  equal  industry,  and  ac- 
quired an  4:arly  tome  at  the  bar,  where  he  pleaded 
ftereral  cjiu5&a  of  great  importance,  and  was 
esteemed  the  mtm%  eloquent  and  learned  of  all  the 
yofitig  tir>li1»  r>f  his  age.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  corre(.-t,  cli^g^aat,  judicious,  yet  wanting  that 
force  &a6  eciiHiMiHiness  which  is  required  in  a  con- 
KumirkEiie  nruior^  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite 
«tudy,  in  which,  though  he  professed  himself  of 
the;  more  moderate  sect  of  the  old  Academy,  yet 
from  a  certain  pride  and  gravity  of  temper,  be 
affected  till!  1^ verity  of  the  Stoic,  and  to  imitate 
bitf  uncle  CaUii  to  which  he  was  wholly  unequal ; 
for  he  was  of  i^  mild,  merciful,  and  compassionate 
diipofition,  at^irrs^  to  everything  cruel,  and  was 
ofttrQ  fo^f^edr  by  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  to 
confute  the  rigcnir  of  his  principles.  While  his 
tnochfr  Hff^d  in  the  greatest  fiuniliarity  with  Cesar, 
he  waa  coumantLy  attached  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  hrm  tu  ttif?  interests  of  liberty ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  lie  foUonTd  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  and 
acted  on  that  tide  with  a  distinguished  zeaL  At 
the  battl«7  of  Pharsalia,  Cssar  gave  particular 
ord^^ra  to  find  out  and  preserve  Brutus,  being 
desiruui  to  dmw  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a  cause 
that  wa^  likrir  to  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  so  that 
wlien  C»to»  witVi  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  went  to 
renew  the  war  in  Afiica,  he  was  induced  by  Cesar's 
Ijciiproiiiry  and  hh  mother's  prayers,  to  lay  down 
^  (.  onfr^initiiiiti  t  »t  In  eum  a  flexaginta  HrapHus,  C.  Caa- 
tiii.  Mjtn^^jUi.'  ct  [AtMsinio  Bruto  principibua  conspirationis. 

^  Smsc  of  the  An<i<?nt  writers  call  in  question  thisaocount 
«f  Llnitii»'«  dt^iuunt ;  particularly  Dionysiua  of  Ualicar- 
naiiiiiii,  tfw  ntivst  Judicious  and  critical  of  them,  who 
alkffiM  Kremt  nreNnii.ntfl  against  it,  which  aeem  to  he  very 
]ilaniiib1&  V«t  HJiilo  Brutus  lived,  it  was  universally 
■IIawhI  t«  him.  1  itero  mentions  it  in  his  public  speeches, 
and  Qthtr  vrrUki^s.  as  a  fact  that  nobody  doubted,  and 
liftea  wpmk*  nf  tin.  image  of  old  Brutus,  which  Marcus 
kept  in  him  hmim  ^miong  those  of  his  ancestors :  and  Atti- 
cuftt  who  WS4  per uliarly  curious  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
I^futiDD  fiirjiUlfa,  ilrt-iw  up  Brutus's  genealogy  or  him ;  and 
4kiliicHK)  Jifq  »tiLvc^ii>n  from  that  old  hero,  in  a  direct  line 
thnmi^h  ftti  tii«  iTit^nnediate  ages,  from  father  to  son.— 
€r*m    »iL  vit.  Att-  l« ;  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  1. 

1\q  w^e"  brim  in  ihe  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Clnna  TIL 
aTUl  Vn.  Vnpitiu*  tHr^u  A.U.  068,  which  fully  confutes  the 
riil|cnr  Btory  of  hi^  twing  commonly  believed  to  be  Ctrtar's 
foK  /  «iai<c  he  wits  hut  fifteen  years  younger  than  Cvsar 
hiusivlf ;  whoio  tMimJarity  with  his  mother  Senrilia  can- 
not bo  i«up|if^tH'4l  U7  have  commenced  till  many  years  after 
Brut  lilt  \i  iiA  WiTTi,  I  If  not  till  Cesar  had  lost  his  first  wife 
CompJta.  wbnnii  lit-  miirried  when  he  was  very  yoimg,  and 
a]  h-ay,  tenOorl^y  Itn  1 1| ;  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  made 
when  hp  wji*  i|ii«-tor.  and  consequently  thirty  years  old. 
-JSitptmi.  Jh  Chml  !.  C.  50 ;  it  Brut  p.  343.  447,  et  Corradi 


his  arms,  and  return  to  Italy.  Csesar  endeavoan 
to  oblige  him  by  all  the  honours  which  his  pow 
could  bestow  ;  but  the  indignity  of  receiTii 
from  a  master  what  he  ought  to  have  receivt 
from  a  free  people,  shocked  him  much  more  thi 
any  honours  could  oblige ;  and  the  ruin  in  whii 
he  saw  his  friends  involved  by  Cesar's  usurp 
dominion,  gave  him  a  disgust  which  no  fsTou 
could  compensate.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  di 
tance  and  reserve  through  Csesar's  reign ;  aspir 
to  no  share  of  his  confidence,  or  part  in  his  coo 
sels,  and  by  the  uncourtly  vehemence  with  whi< 
he  defended  the  rights  of  King  Deiotarus,  co 
vinced  Cssar  that  he  could  never  be  obliged  whe 
he  did  not  find  himself  free.  He  cultivai^  all  t 
while  the  strictest  friendship  with  Cicero,  who 
principles  he  knew  were  utteriy  averse  to  ti 
measures  of  the  times,  and  in  whose  fne  convert 
tion  he  used  to  mingle  his  own  complaints  on  tl 
unhappy  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  wretch 
hands  into  which  it  was  fallen,  till,  animated  I 
these  conferences,  and  confirmed  by  the  gena 
discontent  of  all  the  honest,  he  formed  the  bo 
design  of  freeing  his  country  by  the  destruction 
Cesar.  He  had  publicly  defended  Milo's  act 
killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim,  which  he  mamtaim 
to  be  universally  true,  that  those  who  li?e 
defiance  of  the  Uw,  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
trial,  ought  to  be  taken  off  without  a  trial.  Tl 
case  was  applicable  to  Cesar  in  a  much  high 
degree  than  to  Clodius ;  whose  power  bad  plao 
him  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  wi 
of  punishing  him,  but  by  an  assassination.  Thi 
therefore,  was  Brutus's  motive ;  and  Antony  d 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  one 
the  conspiracy  who  entered  into  it  out  of  prindpli 
that  the  rest,  from  private  malice,  rose  up  agiin 
the  man,  he  alone  against  the  tyrant^ 

C.  Cassius  was  descended  likewise  from  a  fami 
not  less  honourable  or  ancient,  nor  less  xealoi 
for  the  public  liberty,  than  Brutus's :  whose  ance 
tor,  Sp.  Cassius,  after  a  triumph  and  three  coi 
sulships,  is  said  to  have  been  condemned,  and  p 
to  death  by  his  own  father,  for  aiming  at  a  don 
nion.  He  showed  a  remarkable  instance,  when 
boy,  of  his  high  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ;  for  1 
gave  Sylla's  son,  Fauatus,  a  box  on  the  ear,  fi 
bragging  among  his  school-fellovrs  of  his  fathtf 
greatness  and  absolute  power ;  and  when  Pompi 
called  the  boys  before  him  to  give  an  acconot  i 
their  quarrel,  he  declared  in  hia  presence,  that 
Faustus  should  dare  to  repeat  the  words,  be  wod 
repeat  the  blow.  He  was  questor  to  Craasus  i 
the  Parthian  war,  where  he  greatly  signalised  bol 
his  courage  and  skill ;  and  if  Crassus  had  foUotn 


k  Natura  adniirabilis,  ct  exquisita  doctrina,  et  singulal 
industria.  Ctun  enim  in  maximis  causis  versatos  em 
—[Brut.  ?6.]  quo  nuigistuum.  Brute,  Judicium  probo,  f 
eorum,  id  est,  ex  vetere  academia,  philoeophonun  aectl 
secutus  es,  quonun  in  doctrina  et  pneceptb  diawra^ 
ratio  conjungitw*  cum  suavitate  dicendi  et  copia.  [Brtl 
219.]  Nam  cum  inanibularem  inXysto-^M.  ad  roeBrotI 
ut  oonsueverat,  cimi  T.  Pomponio  venerat— {Brut  15.]  ts 
Brutus— itaque  doleo  etillius  oonsiUo  et  tua  voce  popuU 
Romanum  carcre  tamdiu.  Quod  ctun  per  se  ditlendl 
est,  turn  multo  magis  consideranti,  ad  quos  ista  noo  trtfl 
lata  sh)t,  sed  nescio  quo  pacto  devenerint— [Brut.  2tt)-) 

'AAA*  *Arrwfiovy€  acd  woAAo^s  iu€owrcu  Aryonl 
&s  fu&wow  oXovro  "bpovrw  iwiBtirdai  Kaiaapi,  vpoax^i^ 
rfi  Kaiktrpirrrri  ical  t^  ^aunfUptp  aoA^  rflt  »^* 
—Pint  in.  Brut  p.  997  ;  App.  p.  498. 
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Us  advice,  would  have  preserred  the  whole  army ; 
bit  after  their  miserable  defeat,  he  made  good  his 
retreat  into  Syria  with  the  remains  of  the  broken 
legioDS :  and  when  the  Parthians,  flashed  with 
snccesa,  pursued    him    thither  soon    after,   and 
blocked  him  op  in  Andoch,  he  preserved  that  city 
ad  prorince  from  falliog  into  their  hands,  and, 
witcbing  his  opportunity,  gained  a  considerable 
lidory  over  them,  with  the  destruction  of  their 
generaL  In  the  dvil  war,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
nlia,  be  sailed  with  seventy  ships  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  to  raise  fresh  forces  in  that  country,  and 
renew  the  war  against  Cesar ;  but  as  the  historians 
teO  OS,  happening  to  meet  with  Caesar  crossing  the 
Hellespoat,  in  a  common  passage-boat,  instead  of 
destroying  him,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  conqueror,  that  he 
begged  his  life  in  an  abject  manner,  and  delivered 
op  his  fleet  to  him ;  but  Cicero  gives  us  a  hint  of 
a  quite  different  story,  which  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, and  worthy  of  Cassius ;  that  having  got 
mteUigmoe  where  Caesar  designed  to  land,  he  lay 
IB  vait  for  him  in  a  bay  of  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of 
tiie  river  Cydnus,  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ; 
bat  Cesar  happened  to  land  on  the  opposite  shore, 
before  he  was  aware ;  so  that  seeing  his  project 
blasCed,  and  Caesar  secured  in  a  country  where  all 
people  vere  declaring  for  him,  he  thought  it  best 
to  make  hJB  own  peace  too,  by  going  over  to  him 
with  his  fleet.     He  married  Tertia,  the  sister  of 
Bnitas ;  and  though  differing  in  temper  and  phi- 
baophf ,  was  strictly  united  with  him  in  friendship 
and  politics,  and  the  constant  partner  of  all  his 
counsels.    He  was  brave,  witty,  learned,  yet  pas- 
aiooate,  fierce,  and  cruel ;  so  that  Brutus  was  the 
more  amiable   friend,   he  the   more    dangerous 
enemy :  in  his  later  years  he  deserted  the  Stoics, 
fad  became  a  convert  to  Epicurus,  whose  doctrine 
he  thought  more  natural  and  reasonable;  con- 
ataa^  maintaining  that  the  pleasure  which  their 
■ttster  recommended  was  to  be  found  only  in  the 
habitoal  practice  of  justice  and  virtue.     While  he 
profeaacd  himself,  therefore,  an  Epicurean,  he  lived 
Bkea  Stoic ;  was  moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate 
ia  diet,  and  a  water-drinker  through  life.     He 
attached  himself  very  early  to  the  observance  of 
Cfecmv  M  all  the  young  nobles  did  who  had  any- 
thai^  great  or  laudable  in  view.    This  friendship 
was  oonflrmed  by  a  conformity  of  their  sentiments 
a  the  civil   war,  and  in  Caesar's  reign ;  during 
vhich  several  letters  passed  between  them,  written 
vith  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  is  to  be  found 
Wf  in  the  most  intimate  correspondence.  In  these 
letten,  tbo«igh  Cicero  rallies  his  Epicurism,  and 
change  of  principles,  yet  he  allows  him  to  haveacted 
^faays  with   the  greatest  honour  and  integrity ; 
*ad  pleasantly  aajs,  that  he  should  begin  to  think 
^«t  seet  to  have  more  nerves  than  he  imagined, 
nee  Caarins  had  embraced  it.    The  old  writers 
n  several  fHwolous  reasons  of  disgust  as  the 
■ocbes  of  his  killing  Cesar ;  that  Caesar  took  a 
sttiber  of  li<His  from,  him,  which  he  had  prorided 
^  a  public  sh<iw  ;   that  he  would  not  give  him  the 
'^anlghip ;  that  he  gawe  Brutus  the  more  honour- 
"^  praetorship    in    preference  to  him.     But  we 
■ind  not  look  farther  for  die  true  motive  than  to 
hii  tnnper  and   principles ;  for  his  nature  was 
"■■nlariy  impetoous   and  violent;   impatient  of 
™»*f*fictioin,  and  macb  more  of  subjection,  and 
P^'^oatdy  fond  of  glorj,  virtue,  lioerty.     It  was 
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from  these  qualities  that  Caesar  apprehended  his 
danger;  and  when  admonished  to  beware  of  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the  gay, 
the  curled,  and  the  jovial,  whom  he  had  cause  to 
fear,  but  the  thoughtful,  the  pale,  and  the  lean; — 
meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius'. 

The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
though  very  different  from  them  in  character, 
were  Dedmus  Brutus  and  C.  Trebonius :  they  had 
both  been  constantly  devoted  to  Caesar,  and  were 
singularly  favoured,  advanced,  and  entrusted  by 
him  in  aU  his  wars  ;  so  that  when  Caesar  marched 
first  into  Spain,  he  left  them  to  command  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  Brutus  by  sea,  Trebonius  by 
land;  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  ability,  and  reduced 
that  strong  place  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
at  discretion.  Decimus  was  of  the  same  family 
with  his  namesake,  Marcus ;  and  Caesar,  as  if 
jealous  of  a  name  that  inspired  an  aversion  to 
kings,  was  particularly  solicitous  to  gain  them  both 
to  hds  interest,  and  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to 
his  wish  in  Decimus,  who  forwardly  embraced  his 
friendship,  and  accepted  all  his  favours,  being 
named  by  him  to  the  command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  to  the  consulship  of  the  following  year,  and 
the  second  heir  even  of  his  estate,  in  fiulure  of  the 
first.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  peculiar  character 
of  virtue  or  patriotism,  nor  any  correspondence 
with  Cicero  before  the  act  of  killing  Caesar,  so  that 
people,  instead  of  expecting  it  from  him,  were 
surprised  at  his  doing  it ;  yet  he  was  brave,  gene- 
rous, magnificent,  and  lived  with  great  splendour 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  fortune ;  for  he 
kept  a  numerous  band  of  gladiators,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  the  diversion  of  the  city ;  and  after 
Caesar's  death,  spent  about  four  hundred  thousand 


1  C.  Caaeius  in  ea  fomilia  natus,  que  non  modo  domina* 
turn,  aed  ne  potentiam  quidem  ci^nsquam  ferre  potuit. 
[Phil.  iL  11.]  Quem  ubi  prfmum  magittratu  aMit,  dam- 
natumque  conctat.  Sunt  qui  patrem  actorem  ejus  suppll- 
cli  ferant.  Euro  cognita  domi  cauaa  verberaase  ao  neoaaae, 
peculiutnque  filii  Ccreri  cnnBecravisse.  [Liv.  iL  41.]  Ci^ua 
filium,  Faustura,  C.  Camius  condiscipnluin  guum  in 
■chola,  proflcriptionem  paternam  laudantem— oolapho 
percuadt.  [Val.  Max.iiL  l.vid.  Plutar.  inBrut]  Reliquiaa 
legionum  C.  Caflsiu»— questorconsenravit,  Syriaraque  adeo 
in  populi  Roinani  potestate  retinuit,  ut  tnuugresnos  in 
eum  ParthoB,  felici  renun  erentu  fugaret  at  funderet. 
[VeU.  Pat.  ii  46 ;  Phil.  xi.  14.]  OWi  l^pyow  htpoP  iryov- 
fjLOi  r^X"!'  ^^  iir6p(f  Ktup^  ytviaBat.  luiXXov^  ^  Kc(<r- 
aiAP  rhv  iroXtfiucAreerop  M  rpirip&¥  tfiion'fiKovra 
&Tapa<rirci^Ka<Vapt  (rvrrvx^yra,  fi^S*  hx^^P^  ^^' 
Bttv  irrwrrriyatt  6  8*  o0t«s  iavrbv  ahrxp^t  vwh  <p6fiov 
fUpov  irapaw\4om  iropoSo^r,  fhrrtpop  iv  Piifi^  9wa' 
artvoma  lidri  Keertieraiup,  [App.  ii.  483 ;  Dio,  xlii.  188 : 
Suoton.  J.  Can.  63.]  C.  Caasius— «ine  hia  clariasiinia  virla 
hanc  rem  in  Cilfcia  ad  oatium  fluminia  Cydni  oonfeciaaet, 
si  ille  ad  earn  ripam,  quam  conatituerat,  non  ad  contrariam 
naves  appuliaaot.  [Phil.  iL  11.]  E  quibua  Brutum  amicum 
habere  mallea,  inimicum  magia  timeres  Caaaium.  [Veil. 
Fat  iL  73.]  'H^v^P  vera  et  in-apa^iop  virtute,  Justitia, 
Tip  jcoA^  parari,  et  verum  et  probabile  eat.  Ipse  enim 
Epicurus— dicit*  oitK  tartp  rfi4ws  &Ptv  rov  koXms  ical 
BticaiM,  if  p.  [Ep.  Fanu  xv.  19.]  Caaaiua  iota  vita  aquain 
bibit.  [Senec  547.]  Quanquam  quicum  loquor  ?  cum  uno 
fortissimo  viro ;  qui  poetea  quam  forum  attigiati,  nihil 
feciati  nisi  pleniasimum  ampliaaimae  dignitatia  In  ista 
Ipsa  aipdeu  metuo  ne  plus  nenronun  sit,  quam  ego  puta* 
rim,  si  modo  eam  tu  probaa.  [Ep.  Fam.  xr.  16.]  Differendo 
oonaulatom  Caaaium  ofTenderat.  [VelL  Pat.  ii.  56 ;  Pint 
in  Brut ;  App.  406. 


sso 
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poiintlK  <if  hi«  own  money  in  maintaining  an  armj 
tgiimut  A.titon^"'. 
Trrlxititus  bud  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  was 
I  fthoUy  a  new  man,  and  the  creature  of  Cesar's 
|K}wcr,  who  produced  him  through  all  the  hononrs 
of  the  ftatc  tit  bii  late  consulship  of  three  months. 
Anbony  <?nlU  him  the  son  of  a  buffoon,  but  Cicero 
of  a  fipli^ntliil  knight:  he  was  a  man  of  parts, 
pnideace*  intf ^htj,  humanity ;  was  oonTersant  also 
in  the  poiitfr  atu^  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  to  wit 
and  hamour  ;  for  after  Cesar's  death  he  published 
a  volamr  of  Cicero^s  sayings,  which  he  bad  taken 
the  paing  to  collect :  upon  which  Cicero  compli- 
mPDit  hi m,  for  having  explsined  them  with  great 
elcgan^Wt  and  girtti  them  a  fresh  force  and  beauty, 
byhisbumomun  manner  of  introducing  them.  As 
the  hi«torianB  hare  not  suggested  any  reason  that 
shotdd  moTe  eittier  him  or  Dedmus  to  the  resolu- 
tioa  of  killtDg  a  man  to  whom  they  were  infinitely 
obliged  ;  so  w«  may  reasonably  impute  it,  as 
Cicero  do^^fl*  to  a  f^reatness  of  soul,  and  superior 
lofe  of  their  rountry,  which  made  them  prefer  the 
liberty  of  Rjome  to  the  friendship  of  any  man,  and 
chooive  rather  to  be  the  destroyers  than  the  partners 
of  a  tvranDy^ 

The  rvsi  of  t  he  conspirators  were  partly  young 
meiit  of  nobie  blood,  eager  to  rcTenge  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes  nnd  families ;  partly  men  obscure, 
SDd  ariknowti  tn  the  public",  yet  whose  fidelity 
ajid  counxge  bnd  been  approved  by  Brutus  and 
Casual  UK.  It  9  a*  agreed  by  them  all  in  council  to 
ejE^'cute  their  desvign  in  the  senate,  which  was  sum- 
moned tci  mei^t  on  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March : 
they  k$)ew  that  the  senate  would  applaud  it  when 
doDC,  and  even  nssist,  if  there  was  occasion,  in  the 
doinf  it?  I  and  there  was  a  circumstance  which 
peculiarly  etit.'ou raged  them,  and  seemed  to  be 
cTt:n  omiaouij  ^  that  it  happened  to  be  Pompey's 
senate-boysc  in  which  their  attempt  was  to  be 
made^  and  wherr  Coesar  would  consequently  fall  at 
the  fo^^t  of  Pnm pry's  statue,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to 
the  tnatie^  of  iha,t  great  man 4.  They  took  it  also 
for    grantrd,  tbat  the  city  would    be    generally 

•o*  Adjt^vii  vilum  con»iIiarii8  c«dii^  familiariBsimis 
oninluni,  f?(  Tortiuift  f^artium  c^us  in  sumxnum  evectis  faa- 
tlf^lum,  I>.  Ilnitn  Bt  C.  Trcbonio,  aliisque  clari  nominis 
Tfrrji  [Veil.  Pat.  h',  Jlfi.]  Plureflque  percuMonun  in  tutori- 
tiiin  flllt  nouiilnairit :  Decimum  Brutum  etiam  in  secuodia 
toredibm.  [!^iictr,o,  J.  Caea.  83.]  Cwa.  De  Bello  Civ. 
h  Ui  PliLt.  in  Hfut;  App.  p.  497,  Ml  ;  Dio,  xliv.  247- 
*c,]  tK  lirtiitih — csuii  Caroaria  primua  omnium  amiconim 
iulmKi,  thtitttiKtttr  Flirt.— Tell.  Pat.  ii.  64. 

■>  S<<urrT'  ail  urn  nppellat  Antoniua.  Quasi  vero  ignotua 
EU)bl«  fwerSt  fpltnilLdiia  eques  Romanua  Trebonii  pater. 
[Pbfl.  ^lU,  10. ]  Trcbooii— consilium,  ingenium,  humani- 
tatao,  ifiUHKciitbini.  magnitudinem  animi  in  patria  libe- 
nudA  iiufj  Ignnratf  [Phil,  xi,  4.]  Liber  iste,  qucm  mihi 
mtidttft  itiunlain  hiLl>et  declarationem  amoria  tui?  pri- 
nmm,  (juod  tfbJ  fiK^-tiim  videtur  quiequid  ego  dixi,  quod 
alihM  fflrtatat  turn  iteni :  deinde,  quod  ilia,  sire  faceta  sunt, 
UYti  tlQ  aiuit  namiiiti^  te  renustissinta.  Quin  etiam  ante- 
qiiacn  ad  mt  v^ntatur,  risua  omnia  pame  oonsumitur.  6to. 
[Ep.  l^mn.  XV.  i^l  i  ib.  xii.  16.]  Qui  libertatem  populi 
Ramant  unluN  nniicltl*  pneposuit,  depulsorquo  domina- 
tus,  qiiam  jjflrtlwypa  csiae  maluit.— Phil.  Ii.  11. 

^  In  tut  tifJiiilitrbtiEt.  partimobecuria,partim  adoleacenti* 
bus,  Ao.-nilLiJ.  H. 

p'Cit  r&y  B<fvhrvT&yf  clacd  n^  itpoftdSottP,  wpoB6' 
fimf,  &Tf  Uottvrh  ti/yov,  (rvreviAYnf^/ii^CtfV — App.  499. 

4  Postqujuii  nrtiutui  Idlbua  Martiia  in  Pompeii  curiam 
^ivtuji  cni^  fuctlv  tonpua  et  locum  pnetulerunt— Sueton. 
J.  tirs.  IK). 


on  tiieir  side ;  yet  flor  their  greater  security,  I 
Brutus  gave  orders  to  arm  his  gladiators  thi 
morning,  as  if  for  some  public  show,Jthat  they  migl 
be  ready,  on  the  first  notice,  to  secure  the  sTenw 
of  the  senate,  and  defend  them  from  any  suddc 
violence ;  and  Pompey's  theatre,  which  adjoined  1 
his  senate-house,  being  the  properest  place  for  th 
exercise  of  the  gladiators,  would  cover  all  snspidc 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  them.  The  on! 
deliberation  that  perplexed  them,  and  on  whic 
they  were  much  divided,  was,  whether  they  shou] 
not  kill  Antony  also,  and  Lepidus,  together  wit 
Caesar ;  especially  Antony,  the  more  ambitions  < 
the  two,  and  the  more  likely  to  create  fresh  dangi 
to  the  commonwealth.  Caasius,  with  the  ma^onl 
of  the  company,  was  warmly  for  killing  him  :  bi 
the  two  Brutuses  as  warmly  opposed,  and  final! 
overruled  it:  they  alleged,  **that  to  abed  moi 
blood  than  was  necessary  would  disgrace  the 
cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation  < 
cruelty,  and  of  acting  not  as  patriots,  but  as  tl 
partisans  of  Pompey ;  not  so  much  to  free  the  ci< 
as  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  an 
get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their  hands.'*  Bi 
what  weighed  with  them  the  most,  was  a  vai 
persuasion  that  Antony  would  be  tractable,  an 
easily  reconciled,  as  soon  as  the  affair  waa  over 
but  this  lenity  proved  their  ruin  ;  and  by  leavii 
their  work  imperfect,  defeated  all  the  benefit  of  i 
as  we  find  Cicero  afterwards  often  reproachii 
them  in  his  letters  ^ 

Many  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  the  historiai 
to  have  given  warning  of  Csesar'a  death* ;  whit 
having  Wn  forged  by  some  and  credulously  r 
oeived  by  others,  were  copied  as  usual  by  all,  i 
strike  the  imagination  of  their  readers  and  rai: 
an  awful  attention  to  an  event  in  which  the  go< 
were  supposed  to  be  interested.  Cicero  has  relaU 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them, — **  that  i 
Caesar  was  sacrificing  a  little  before  his  denth,  wii 
great  pomp  and  splendour,  in  his  triumphal  rob 
and  golden  chair,  the  victim,  which  was  a  fat  o: 
was  found  to  be  without  a  heart ;  and  when  Caes 
seemed  to  be  shocked  at  it,  Spurinna  tke  bar 
spex,  admonished  him  to  beware  lest  through 
failure  of  counsel  his  life  should  be  cut  off,  8in( 
the  heart  was  the  seat  and  source  of  them  bo^ 
The  next  day  he  sacrificed  again,  in  hopes  to  fie 
the  entrails  more  propitious ;  but  the  Uver  of  tl 
bullock  appeared  to  want  its  head,  which  w, 
reckoned  also  among  the  direful  omens  ^"     The 

r  Plutar.  in  Cvs. ;  App.  ii.  499.  50S ;  Dio.  S47.  » 
Qoam  vellem  ad  illaa  pulcherrimaa  epulas  me  Idibus  Mi 
tiia  invitaaaea.  Reliquiarum  nihil  haberemua. — ^Ep.  Fai 
X.  28 :  xU.  4  ;  Ad  Brut.  U.  7. 

■  Bed  Ccaari  futura  csdes  evidenttbua  prodigiia  deoa 
data  eat,  Ac— Sueton.  J.  Cm.  81 ;  Plut.  in  Cca. 

t  De  Divin.  L  02 ;  ii.  16.  TheMs  casea  of  Tictima  iom 
sometimes  without  a  heart  or  liver ^  gare  rise  to  a  cu  rig 
question  among  those  who  bdiered  the  realitj-  of  thi»  kl 
of  divination,  as  the  Stoics  generally  did,  how  to  acooil 
for  the  cauae  of  ao  strange  a  phenomenon.  The  comoi 
solution  was,  that  the  gods  made  auch  changea  tmrtsal 
neously,  in  the  moment  of  aacriflcing,  by  annihilatiof 
altering  the  condition  of  the  entrails,  so  as  to  make  tM 
correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  the  sacrificer.  Si 
the  admonition  which  they  intended  to  give.  ^De  Div.  f 
But  this  was  laughed  at  by  the  naturalists,  as  wbd 
unphilosophical,  who  thought  it  absurd  to  imagine  ll 
the  deity  could  either  annihilate  or  create,  either  riMH 
anything  to  nothing,  or  form  anything  out  of  nothH 
What  seems  the  moat  probable,  ia,  that  if  the  facU  roil 
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hdSt  though  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  were  publicly 
dinned  and  belieTed  at  the  time,  and  seem  to  haTe 
raited  a  general  nunonr  through  the  city  of  some 
Kcret  duiger  that  threatened  Cesar's  life,  so  that 
Itti  friends,  being  alarmed  at  it,  were  endeaToaring 
to  instil  the  same  apprehension  into  Caesar  himself 
ind  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  shake  his  resolution 
•f  going  that  day  to  the  senate,  when  it  was  ac- 
tiiDy  assembled  by  his  summons  in  Pompey's 
Motte-hoose, — till  D.  Brutus,  by  raUying  those 
Scan  as  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  him,  and  al- 
leging that  his  absence  would  be  interpreted  as 
in  tffiront  to  the  assembly,  drew  him  out  against 
hit  will  to  meet  his  destined  fate*. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fisital  day,  M.  Brutus  and 
C.  Cassins  appetured  according  to  custom  in  the 
foram,  sitting  in  their  prstorian  tribunals  to  hear 
and  «letermine  causes,  where,  though  they  had 
daggers  under  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same 
cahnncss  as  if  Uiey  had  nothing  upon  their  minds, 
tin  tbe  news  of  Caesar's  coming  out  to  the  senate 
called  them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part 
in  the  tragical  act,  which  they  executed  at  last  with 
tufa  resolution,  that  through  the   eagerness  of 
itabbing  Csesar  they  wounded  even  one  another'. 
Tfaoa  fell  Caesar  on  the  celebrated  Ides  of  March, 
after  he  had  advanced  himself  to  a  height  of  power 
vhidi  no  conqueror  had  ever  attained  before  him  ; 
tfaongh  to  raise  the  mighty  fabric  he  had  made 
more  desolation  in  the  world  than  any  man  per- 
haps who  erer  lived  in  it.    He  used  to  say  that 
hzf  conquests  in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a  million 
and  two  hundred  thousand  lives' ;  and  if  we  add 
the  civil  wars  to  the  account,  they  could  not  cost 
tbf  repoblic  much  less  in  tbe  more  valuable  blood 
of  its  best  citisens ;  yet  when,  through  a  perpetual 
eoane  of  fiustion,  violence,  rapine,  slaughter,  he 
had  aiade  his  vray  at  last  to  empire,  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  quiet  poesession  of  it  above  five  months'. 
He  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
^oiitf  that  conld  exalt  human  nature  and  give  a 
man  the  ascendant  in  society ;  formed  to  excel  in 
pesce  IS  well  as  war,  provident  in  counsel,  fearless 
IB  Metioa,  and  executing  what  he  had  resolved  with 
an  amating  celerity ;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
hia  friends,  placable  to  his  enemies ;  and  for  parts, 
ivofiag,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man. 
Hb  orationa  were  admired  for  two  qualities  which 
are  sddom  found  together, — strength  and  elegance, 
^^beni  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that 
Booe  ever  bred  ;  and  Qointilian  says  that  he  spoke 
▼ith  the  same  force  with  which  he  fought,  and  if 
^had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar  would  have  been 
^  only  man  eapable  of  rivalling  Cicero.     Nor  was 
he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
tho  wkh  the  most  abstrose  and  critical  parts  of 
Icvning ;  and  amonr  other  works  which  he  pub- 
^"hedyaddreaaed  two  books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy 


.  tbegr  were  oontrived  by  Cesar's  friends,  and 
^•hsart  coareyed  away  by  some  artifice,  to  give  them  a 
^*>cr  pretence  of  enfordnf  their  admonitions,  and  patting 
Cbht  apoQ  his  gnmrd.  against  dangers,  which  they  really 
anaslauikd,  from  quite  different  reasons  than  the  pre- 
ta^ed  dfttimriatiana  of  the  gods. 

,     *  Plntarah.  in  J.  Csea.         *■  Ibid,  in  Brut ;  App.  iL  M5w 
y  Uadeetee  ^aitena  at  nonaginta  duo  hominnm  millia 

.   *"^Prw)iie  ab  eo-^iaod  ita  eese  confoesus  est  ipee,  bel- 

\\  v*^  tdkv^illnm  atraj^aui  non  prodenda— PUn.  Hist  Nat 

|.   **.». 
I      *  'sqae  mi  tanto  Tiro— phuqnam  qnlnqne  mensitun 

V   ^^«i«ftSaa«Ba!ymconklglt^YdLFM.iLML 


of  language,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly*.  He  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  wit 
and  learning  wheresoever  they  were  found,  and  out 
of  his  love  of  those  talents  would  readily  pardon 
those  who  had  emploved  them  against  himself; 
rightly  judging  that  by  making  such  men  his 
friends  he  should  draw  praises  from  the  same 
fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed.  His 
capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest 
excess  ;  yet  the  first  was  always  predominant,  to 
which  he  could  easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of 
the  second,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from  toils  and 
dangers  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For 
he  Uiought  tyranny  (as  Cicero  says)  the  greatest 
of  goddesses  ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a 
verse  of  Euripides  which  expressed  the  image  of 
his  soul,  that  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be 
violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
reigning.  This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of 
his  life,  the  scheme  that  he  had  formed  from  his 
early  youth,  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  dedared  of  him, 
he  came  vrith  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  republic  He  used  to  say,  that 
there  were  two  things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to 
support  power, — ^soldiers  and  money,  which  yet 
depended  mutually  on  each  other.  With  money, 
therefore,  he  prorided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers 
extorted  money ;  and  was  of  all  men  the  most 
rapacious  in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes, — 
sparing  neither  prince,  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor 
even  private  penons  who  were  Imown  to  possess 
any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities  would 
necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  tbe  first  citizens 
of  Rome;  but  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  himself  a 
monarch.  In  acting  this  Isst  part  his  usual  pru- 
dence seemed  to  fail  him,  as  if  the  height  to  which 
he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head  and  made 
him  giddy  :  for  by  a  vain  of^tation  of  his  power 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and  as  men  shorten 
life  by  living  too  fast,  so  by  an  intemperance  of 
reigning  be  brought  his  reign  to  a  violent  end^. 


*■  It  was  in  the  dedication  of  this  piece  to  Cicero,  that 
Carsar  paid  him  the  compliment,  which  Pliny  mentions, 
of  his  having  acquired  a  laurel  superior  to  that  of  all 
triumphs^  a$  it  was  more  glorious  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
the  Roman  uHt,  than  </  their  empire.— Plin.  DUt  Mat 
viLaa 

^  De  Ccsare  et  ipee  ita  Judioo— iUam  omnium  fere  ora- 
torum  latine  loqui  elegantifleim&— et  id— mulUs  Uteris,  et 
lis  quidem  reoonditis  et  exquisitis,  smnmoque  studio  ao 
diligentia  est  oonsecutus.  [Brut.  37Q.]  C.  vero  Ciesar  si 
foro  tantum  vacaaset.  non  alius  ex  nostris  oontraCioeronem 
nominaretur,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  conoitatio, 
ut  illtun  eodem  animo  dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  appareat 
CQuintiL  x.  1.]  C.  Cvsar,  in  libris,  quos  ad  M.  Ciceronem 
de  Anaiogia  oonscripsit.  [AuL  OelL  xlx.  8.]  Quin  etiam 
in  maximis  occupatlonibus  cum  ad  te  ipsum,  inquit.  de 
ratione  latine  loquendi  accunttissime  sorip»erli--{Brut 
370;  Sueton.  J.  Ces.  06.}— in  Ccsare  hcc  sunt,  mitis,  de- 
mensquo  natura— accedit,  quod  mirifioe  ingeniis  exoellen- 
tibus,  quale  tuura  est,  delectatur— eodem  fonte  se  haustu- 
rum  intelliglt  laudee  suas,  e  quo  sit  leviter  aspersus.  [Ep. 
Pam.  vi.  &]  Ti)i»  $t&v  fuyivrriy  &<tt*  I^x**"  rvpaypilku 
[Ad  Att  viL  11.]  Ipse  autem  in  ore  semper  graraos  versus 
de  Phomissis  habebat — 

Nam  si  violandum  est  Jus,  regnandi  gratia 
y  iolandum  est :  allis  rebus  pietatem  coUw. 

De  Offic.  iii.  SI. 

Cato  dixit,  C.  Cesarem  ad  evertendam  rempublioam, 
•ohrium  acoessisse.   [QuintiL  vlii.  S.]    Abstinentiam  ne- 
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It  wu  a  common  question  after  bii  death,  and 
proposed  as  a  problem  by  livy,  whether  it  was  of 
service  to  the  republic  that  be  had  ever  been  bom<^. 
The  question  did  not  turn  on  the  simple  merit  of 
his  acts,  for  that  would  bear  no  dispute,  but  on 
the  accidental  effects  of  them, — their  producing 
the  settlement  under  Augustus,  and  the  benefits  of 
that  government,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
his  tyranny.  Suetonius,  who  treats  the  characters 
of  the  Ciesars  with  that  freedom  which  the  happy 
reigns  in  which  he  lived  indulged,  upon  balancing 
the  exact  sum  of  his  virtues  and  vices,  declares  him 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  justly  killed*' ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  disinterested  in  Rome,  at 
the  time  when  the  fact  was  committed. 

The  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  any 
dispute  was,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  it*,  some 
of  whom  owed  their  lives  to  Caesar,  and  others  had 
been  loaded  by  him  with  honours  to  a  degree  that 
helped  to  increase  the  popular  odium,  particularly 
D.  Brutus,  who  was  the  most  cherished  by  him  of 
them  all.  and  left  by  his  will  the  second  heir  of 
his  estate'.  For  of  the  two  Brutuses,  it  was  not 
Marcus,  as  it  is  commonly  imagined,  but  Decimus, 
who  was  the  favourite,  and  whose  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy surprised  people  the  most'.  But  this 
circumstance  served  only  for  a  different  handle  to 
the  different  parties,  for  aggravating  either  their 
crime  or  their  merit.  Ciesar^s  friends  charged 
them  with  base  ingratitude  for  killing  their  bdoe- 
factor  and  abusing  the  power  which  he  had  given 
to  the  destruction  of  the  giver.  The  other  side 
gave  a  contrary  turn  to  it,— extolled  the  greater 
virtue  of  the  men  for  not  being  diverted  by  private 
considerations  from  doing  an  act  of  public  benefit. 
Cicero  takes  it  always  in  this  view,  and  says,  "that 
the  republic  was  the  more  indebted  to  them  for 
preferring  the  common  good  to  the  friendship  of 
any  man  whatsoever ;  that  as  to  the  kindness  of 
giving  them  their  lives,  it  was  the  kindness  only  of 
a  robber,  who  had  first  done  them  the  greater  wrong 
by  usurping  the  power  to  take  it;  that  if  there  had 
been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  act  they  could 
never  have  acquired  so  much  glory  by  it,  and 
though  he  wondered  indeed  at  some  of  them  for 
doing  it,  rather  than  ever  imagined  that  they  would 
have  done  it,  yet  he  admired  them  so  much  the 
more  for  being  regardless  of  favours,  that  they 
might  show  their  regard  to  their  country''." 

Some  of  Ctesar's  friends,  particularly  Pansa  and 
que  in  imperils  neque  in  magistratibus  pnpstitit — in  (hillia 
fana,  templaque  deum  donis  referta  expilavit :  urbes  di- 
ruit,  saepitu  ob  pnedam  quam  delictum— evidentiBsimiA 
rapinis,  ao  sacrHegiis  ooera  bellorum  oivilium— eustlnuit. 
— Sueton.  J.  Cm.  64  ;  Dlo,  p.  SOa 

c  Senec.  Natur.  Quest,  v.  1& 

<*  Pnegravant  tamen  cetera  facta,  dictaqne  ejus,  ut  et 
abusus  dominatione  et  Jure  ccsus  exlstimetur. — Sueton. 
J.  CC8.76. 

•  Disputari  de  M.  Bruto  aolet,  an  debuerlt  aooipere  a  D. 
Julio  vitam,  cum  oocidendum  eum  Judioaret— Senec.  De 
Benet  ILaa 

t  Appian.  iL  5ia 

f  Etd  eet  enim  Brutonim  commune  factum  et  laudis 
sodetas  »qua,  Decimo  tamen  iratiores  erant  ii,  qui  id  fac- 
tum dolebant.  quo  minua  ab  eo  rem  illam  dicebant  fieri 
debuiflBe.— Pha.  x.  7. 

^  Quod  est  aliud  beneficium— latronum,  nisi  ut  comme- 
morare  possint.  Us  se  dedisse  vitam,  quibus  non  ademerint  ? 
quod  si  easet  beneflcium,  nunquam  U  qui  ilium  interfeoe* 


Hirtius,  advised  him  always  to  keep  a  standing 
guard  of  prKtorian  troops  for  the  defence  oi  his 
person,  alleging  that  a  power  acquired  by  arms 
must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  arms ;  but  his 
common  answer  was,  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by 
treachery  than  live  alwa3rs  in  fear  of  it'.  He  used 
to  laugh  at  Sylla  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  tbe 
republic,  and  to  say  in  contempt  of  him  that  Ul 
did  not  know  his  letters  i'.  But,  as  a  jndicioas 
writer  has  observed,  "  Sylla  had  learned  a  better 
grammar  than  he,  which  taught  him  to  resign  his 
guards  and  his  government  together  ;  whereas 
Caesar,  by  dismissing  the  one  yet  retaining  the 
other,  committed  a  dangerous  solecism  in  politics" ', 
for  he  strengthened  the  popular  odium  and  con- 
sequently his  own  danger  whUe  he  weakened  his 
derenoe. 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  his  adminis- 
tration, all  tending  to  enforce  the  public  discipline 
and  extend  the  penalties  of  former  laws.  The 
most  considerable  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
them  was,  that  no  praetor  should  hold  any  province 
more  than  one  year,  nor  a  consul  more  than  two  ". 
This  was  a  regulation  that  had  been  often  wished 
for  (as  Cicero  says)  in  tbe  best  of  times,  and  what 
one  of  the  ablest  dictators  of  the  old  republic  had 
declared  to  be  its  chief  security,  not  to  suffer  great 
and  arbitrary  commands  to  be  of  long  duration, 
but  to  limit  them  at  least  in  time  if  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  limit  them  in  power".  Caesar  knew  by 
experience  that  the  prolongation  of  these  extraor- 
dinary commands  and  the  habit  of  ruling  kingdoms, 
was  the  readiest  way  not  only  to  inspire  a  contempt 
of  the  laws  but  to  give  a  man  the  power  to  subvert 
them;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  by  this  law  to 
prevent  any  other  man  from  doing  what  he  himself 
had  done,  and  to  secure  his  own  possession  from 
the  attempts  of  all  future  invaders. 

runt,  a  quo  erant  aervati,— tantam  eosent  gloriam  oooee- 
cutL— PhU.  ii.  3. 

Quo  etiam  rai^orem  ei  reepubllca  gratiam  d^>et,  qui 
libertatem  populi  Romani  unius  amicitis  pneposoit.  depul- 
sorque  dominatus  quam  particepe  esse  maluit — admiiutu* 
sum  obeam  causam,  quod  immemor  beoefidonun,  mcnun- 
patrie  fuisset.— Ibid.  11. 

i  Laudandum  experientia  oonsQiom  est  Fanae  atque 
Hirtii :  qui  semper  prcdixerant  Ca»ari,  ut  prindpatom 
armis  qucsltum  armis  toieret  Ille  dictitans,  mori  te 
quam  timeri  malle.— VeU.  Pat.  IL  57. 

Insidias  undique  immlnentes  subire  semel  ooQienami 
aatius  esse,  quam  cavere  semper.— Sueton.  J.^Cvs.  aS. 

^  Nee  minoris  impotentic  voces  propalam  edebat — 8yl- 
1am  nesciase  literaa,  qui  dictatumm  deposoerit.— Sueton. 
J.  Cm.  77. 

1  Bir  H.  Sarile's  *'  Dissertatlo  de  Militia  Romana,'*  at  tbe 
end  of  his  translation  of  Tacitus. 

n  PhU.  i.  8 ;  Sueton.  J.  Ces.  4y,  43. 

"  QuK  lex  mdior,  utilior,  optima  etiam  repablica,  ssppius 
flagitata,  quam  ne  pnetoric  provinciv  plus  quam  annum, 
neve  plus  quam  biomium  oonsnlares  obttneraitur  ?— 
PhiLi.a 

Mamercus  iEmaius— maximam  antem,  ait,  ^ns  etisto- 
diam  esse,  si  magna  imperia  diutuma  non  essent,  et  tmi- 
poris  modus  Imponeretur,  quibus  Juris  imposd  non  i 
— Llv.  ir.  M. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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SECTION   IX. 

CicxBO  was  present  at  the  death  of  Cssar  in  the 

MDste,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  (he  tells  ns)  to 

see  the  tyrant  perish  as  he  deserved**. 

k.  va.  708.     3y  tjiig  accident  he  was  fireed  at  once 

°^  ®-        from  all  subjection  to  a  superior,  and 

^"^  all  the  uneasiness  and  indignity  of 
looMmLfim  mwMpng  a  po^cr  which  every  mo- 
tm^Amwi,^  ment  could  oppress  him.  He  was 
DOW  without  competition  the  first  citi- 
Ko  in  Rome,  the  first  in  that  credit  and  authority, 
both  with  the  senate  and  people,  which  illustrious 
nerit  and  services  will  neceMarily  give  in  a  free 
dtf.  The  conspirators  considered  him  as  such, 
aod  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  sure  friend ;  for 
they  had  no  sooner  finished  their  work  than  Brutus, 
Uftuif  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him 
bjoame,  to  congratulate  with  him  on  the  recovery 
of  tfacir  tibertyr ;  and  when  they  all  ran  out  pre- 
Kstly  after  into  the  forum  with  their  daggers  in 
tkdr  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they 
prodstmed  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Cicero, 
ia  hopes  to  recommend  the  justice  of  their  act  by 
the  credit  of  his  approbation*!. 

This  gave  Antony  a  pretence  to  charge  him 

aftcnrards  in  public  with  being  privy  to  the  con> 

ipincy  and  the  principal  adviser  of  it'.    But  it  is 

eeitun  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it ; 

for  though  he  had  the  strictest  friendship  with  the 

dod  actors  and  they  the  greatest  confidence  in 

bin,  yet  his  age,  character,  and  dignity,  rendered 

hioi  whoSij  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of 

thst  nature,  and  to  embark  himself  in  an  afiair  so 

desperate  with  a  number  of  men  who,  excepting  a 

fev  of  their  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 

he  trusted  or  too  obscure  even  to  be  known  by 

him*.    He  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  service 

to  them  in  the  execution  of  the  act,  yet  of  much 

freater  in  justifying  it  afterwards  to  the  city,  for 

hsfiag  had  no  share  in  it  nor  any  personal  interest 

to  mike  his  authority  «n8pected.    These  were  the 

tnt  reasons  without  doubt  why  Brutus  and  Cassius 

did  not  impart  the  design  to  him :  had  it  been 

fi^om  any  odier  motive,  as   some  writers  have 

MSSested,  or  bad  it  admitted  any  interpretation 

iBivieus  to  his  honour,  he  must  have  been  often 

Rproadied  with  It  by  Antony  and  his  other  adver- 

■iriei  of  those  times,  who  were  so  studious  to  invent 

aad  propagate  every  calumny  that  could  depress 

hit  credit.     1  cannot,  however,  entirely  acquit  him 

of  bang  in  some  degree  accessory  to  the  death  of 

^^csv ;  for  it  is  evident  from  several  of  his  letters 

that  he  had  an  expectation  of  such  an  attempt  and 

ftoa  what  quarter  it  would  come,  and  not  only 

*  Qidd  mihi  attoleric  tota  domini  mutatlo,  preter 
Ictlifam,  ^uam  ocolia  cepi,  Justo  interita  tyrannl?— Ad 
AtLxlT.14. 

*  f^mn  ful— feeto-^atathn  omentiun  alia  extoUens 
^^«<M  pogfaocm,  (Haranem  nominatim  exolamavlt. 
*^«  ti  recapcratam  Ubertatem  est  gratalataa^— Phil. 

'  <^«i«miiMO  oondUo  fatofectmn.  [Phil.  U.  11.]  Ves- 
M  «>te  paldierriinf  facti  iUe  furtosos  me  prlncipem  dioit 
'■^K-  Ctteasn  qoidflm  fuianm,  molestng  noMs  non  enet. 
-^.  P«iu  xK.  3 ;  It- a. 
|\\  *  ^MBTvaimiJ*  porro  «t,  in  tot  hominilras  partim 
^^^rii.  putim  sdoleaoentibtu,  neminem  ocoultantlbus, 
»>«^Br«»  latara  potuiaBe?— FhiL  ii.  IL 


expected  but  wished  it.  He  prophesied  very  early 
that  Ciesar's  reign  could  not  last  six  months,  but 
must  necessarily  fall,  either  by  violence  or  of  itself, 
and  hoped  to  live  to  see  it*.  He  knew  the  dis- 
aflfection  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  dty,  which 
they  expressed  with  great  freedom  in  their  letters, 
and  with  much  more,  we  may  imagine,  in  their 
private  conversation.  He  knew  the  fierce  and 
haughty  spirit  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  their 
impatience  of  a  master,  and  cultivated  a  strict 
correspondence  with  them  both  at  this  time,  as  if 
for  the  opportunity  of  exciting  them  to  some  act 
of  vigour.  On  the  news  that  Atticus  sent  him  of 
Cssar's  image  being   placed   in  the    temple  of 

Qutrinus,  adjoining  to  that  of  the  goddess  Salus, 

"  I  had  rather,"  says  he,  "  have  him  the  comrade 
of  Romulus  than  of  the  goddess  Safety** " :  referring 
to  Romulus*s  fate  of  h«ing  killed  in  the  senate. 
In  another  letter  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that 
Atticus  and  he  had  been  contriving,  or  talking  at 
least  together,  how  Brutus  might  l^  spirited  up  to 
some  attempt  of  that  kind,  by  setting  before  him 
the  fame  and  glory  of  his  ancestors.  '*Does 
Brutus  then  tell  us  (says  he)  that  Cssar  brings  | 
with  him  glad  tidings  to  honest  men  ?  where  wiU 
he  find  them,  unless  he  hangs  himself?  But  how 
securely  is  he  now  intrenched  on  all  sides  ?  What 
use  then  of  your  fine  invention  ;  the  picture  of  old 
Brutus  and  Abala  with  the  verses  under,  which 
I  saw  in  your  gallery  ?  Yet  what  after  all  can  he 
do*?"  One  cannot  help  observing,  hkewise,  in 
his  pieces  sddressed  about  this  time  to  Brutus, 
how  artfully  he  falls  into  a  lamentation  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  particular  unhappiness  of  Brutus 
himself  in  being  deprived  by  them  of  all  the  hopes 
and  use  of  his  great  talents,  putting  him  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  of  his  double  descent  from  ances- 
tors who  had  acquired  immortal  glory  by  delivering 
Rome  from  servitude.  Thus  he  concludes  his 
treatise  on  Famous  Orators  : — 

"  When  I  look  upon  you,  Brutus,  I  am  grieved 
to  see  your  youth,  running  as  it  were  in  full  career 


t  Jam  intetliges  id  regnuin  vix  semeetre  ene  posae-^os 
tamen  hoc  confirmjuniu  lllo  augurio,  quo  diximus ;  neo 
no«  fallit,  nee  alitor  accidot  Comiat  iste  neoeaae  est,  aut 
per  adversarioo,  aut  ipse  per  so— id  spero  vivis  nobis  fore. 
—Ad  Att.  X.  a 

V  Bum  a^trvaop  Qnirino  malo,  quam  aaluti.— -Ad  Att. 
xiLlA. 

s  Itane  nunoiat  Bmtua,  ilium  ad  bonos  viroe  c^oy^^ 
Xm  ?  ted  ubi  eo8?  nisi  forte  ae  snspeadit  ?  hie  autem  ut 
fultnm  est  1  ubi  igitur  ^tXjorix^l*^  Ulud  tuiun  quod 
vidi  in  Parthenone^  Ahalam  et  Brutum  ?  sed  quid  fJEuHat? 
—Ad  Att.  xiii.  40. 

Parthenom  is  supposed  to  denote  some  room  or  gallery 
in  Brutus's,  or  more  probably  in  Atticus's  bouse,  adorned 
with  the  images  or  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
under  each  of  which,  as  Cornelias  Nepos  tells  us,  [In  Tit 
Att.  18,]  Atticus  had  aeveraUy  described  their  principal 
acts  and  honours,  in  foor  or  five  verses  of  his  own  oom> 
posing :  where  the  contemplation  of  these  figures  of  old 
Brutus  and  Ahala,  Joined  together  in  one  picture,  with 
the  vems  under,  had  given  a  handle  perhaps  to  a  oonver- 
sation  between  Cicero  and  him,  how  Brutus  might  be 
incited  by  the  example  of  those  great  ancestors  to  dissolve 
the  tyranny  of  Cssar.  It  seems  also  very  probable,  that 
this  very  picture  of  Atticus's  invention,  as  Cicero  calls  it, 
might  giro  occasion  to  the  thought  and  coinage  of  that 
eUrer  medal  or  dtnaritu,  which  la  still  extant,  with  the 
heads  and  names  of  those  two  old  patriots ;  Brutus  cm  the 
one  side,  Ahala  on  the  other.— Vide  Theaaur.  MoreU.  in 
Fam.  Junia.  Tab.  L 1. 
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through  the  midst  of  glory,  stopped  short  by  the 
wretched  fste  of  yoor  country.  This  grief  sits 
heary  upon  me,  and  on  our  common  friend  Atticus, 
the  paitner  of  my  affection  and  good  opinion  of 
yon.  We  heartily  wish  you  well ;  wish  to  see  you 
reap  the  fruit  of  your  virtue,  and  to  live  in  a  re- 
public, that  may  give  you  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  revive  but  to  increase  the  honour  and  memory 
of  the  two  noble  £unilies  from  which  you  descend: 
for  the  forum  was  wholly  yours, — yours  all  that 
course  x)f  glory.  You,  of  all  the  young  pleaders, 
brought  tUther  not  only  a  tongue  ready  formed 
by  the  exercise  of  speaking,  but  had  enriched  your 
oratory  by  the  furniture  also  of  the  severer  arts, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  same  arts  had  joined  to  a 
perfection  of  eloquence  the  ornament  of  every 
virtue.  We  are  doubly  sorry  therefore  on  your 
account  that  you  want  the  benefit  of  the  republic, 
the  republic  of  you ;  but  though  this  odious  ruin 
of  the  city  extinguishes  the  use  of  your  abilities, 
go  on  still,  Brutus,  to  pursue  your  usual  studies," 
&c. 

These  passages  seem  to  give  a  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  Cicero,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
particular  councils  of  the  conspirators,  had  yet  a 
general  notion  of  their  design,  as  well  as  some 
share  in  promoting  it.  In  his  reply  to  Antony's 
charge,  he  does  not  deny  his  expectation  of  it, 
freely  owns  his  joy  for  it,  and  thanks  him  for  giv- 
ing him  an  honour,  which  he  had  not  merited,  of 
bearing  a  part  in  it.  He  calls  it  ^  the  most  glorious 
act  which  had  ever  been  done,  not  only  in  that  but 
in  any  other  city :  in  which  men  were  more  for- 
ward to  claim  a  share  which  they  had  not,  than  to 
dissemble  that  which  they  had ;  that  Brutus*  s  rea- 
son for  calling  out  upon  him,  was  to  signify  that  he 
was  then  emulating  his  praises  by  an  act  not  unlike 
to  what  he  had  done.  That  i  to  wish  Cssar's 
death  was  a  crime,  to  rejoice  at  it  was  the  same, — 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  adviser  and 
the  approver;  yet  excepting  Antony  and  a  few 
more,  who  were  fond  of  having  a  king,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  did  not  desire  to  see 
the  fact  committed ;  that  all  honest  men,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  their  power,  concurred  in  it ;  that  some 
indeed  wanted  the  counsel,  some  the  courage,  some 
the  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it,''  &c7 

The  news  of  this  surprising  fact  raised  a  general 
consternation  through  the  city,  so  that  the  first 
care  of  the  conspirators  was  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  proclaiming  peace  and  liberty  to  all, 
and  dedaring  that  no  farther  violence  was  intended 
to  any.  They  marched  out,  therefore,  in  a  body, 
with  a  cap,  as  the  ensign  of  liberty,  carried  before 
them  on  a  spear';  and  in  a  calm  and  orderly 


7  Ecquis  est  igitar,  qui  te  excepto,  et  iiSt  qui  ilium 
regnare  gaudebant,  qui  illud  aut  fieri  noluerit,  aut  factum 
improbarit  ?  omnea  enim  in  culpa.  Etenim  omnes  boni, 
quantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Ccaarem  «)cclderunt.  Aliis  ocmsi- 
lium,  aliis  animus*  oocaaio  defuit ;  voluntas  nemini,  &a 
PhU.  it  12. 

*  A  cap  was  always  given  to  ilavtt,  when  tiiey  were 
made  free;  whence  it  became  (he  embUm  qf  liber tp:  to 
expose  it  therefore  on  a  spear,  was  a  public  inritation  to 
the  people  to  embrace  the  liboiy  that  was  ottwei  to  them 
by  the  destruotfon  of  their  tyrant.  There  was  a  medal 
likewise  struck  on  this  occasion,  with  the  same  device, 
which  is  still  extant  The  thought  however  was  not  new ; 
for  Satuminus,  in  his  sedition,  when  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  oapitol,  exalted  a  cap  alto  on  the  topufa 
tptatt  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  who  would 


manner  proceeded  through  the  forum,  where,  in  the 
first  heat  of  joy  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  seteral 
of  the  young  nobility  who  had  borne  no  ptrt  in 
the  conspiracy  joined  themselves  to  die  compuij 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  out  of  an  ambition  to 
be  thought  partners  in  the  act ;  but  they  paid  detr 
afterwanls  lor  that  vanity,  and  without  anj  share 
of  the  glory  were  involved  in  the  rain  which  it 
drew  upon  all  the  rest.  Brutus  designed  to  hare 
spoken  to  the  citizens  from  the  rostra,  bat  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  in  too  great  an  agitation  to 
attend  to  speeches,  and  being  uncertain  what  waf 
the  popular  humour  might  turn,  and  knowing  Uut 
there  were  great  numbers  of  Cesar's  old  loldiers 
in  the  city,  who  had  been  summoned  from  sU  parti 
to  attend  him  to  the  P&rthian  war,  he  tboogbt 
proper,  with  his  accomplices,  under  tiie  guard 
of  Decimus*s  gladiators,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
capitol*.  Being  here  secured  from  any  immediate 
violence,  he  summoned  the  people  thi^  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  a  speech  to  them,  which  he  had 
prepared,  justified  his  act  and  explained  themotives 
of  it,  and  in  a  pathetic  manner  exhorted  them  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  conntry, 
and  maintain  the  liberty  now  offered  to  then 
against  all  the  abettors  of  the  late  tyranny.  Cioerc 
presently  followed  them  into  the  capitol  with  the 
best  and  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  to  deliberate 
on  the  proper  means  of  improving  this  hopefol 
banning,  and  establishing  their  liberty  on  a  sohd 
and  lasting  foundation. 

Antony  in  the  meanwhile,  shocked  by  the  har< 
diness  of  the  act,  and  apprehending  some  dangei 
to  his  own  life,  stripped  himself  of  his  conaula] 
robes  and  fled  home  in  disguise,  where  he  began  ti 
fortify  his  house,  and  kept  himself  close  all  tba 
day  *>,  till  perceiving  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  ooo 
spirators,  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  appeare( 
again  the  next  morning  in  public. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  L.  Comehu 
Cinna,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  nearly  allio 
to  Caesar,  made  a  speech  to  the  people  in  prtiae  o 
the  conspirators;  extolling  their  act  as  highl; 
meritorious,  and  exhorting  the  multitude  to  inTit 
them  down  from  the  capitol,  and  reward  thei 
with  the  honours  due  to  the  deliverers  of  thd 
country  ;  then  throwing  off  his  praetorian  robe,  h 
declared  that  he  would  not  wear  it  any  longer,  i 
being  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  tyrant,  and  not  b 
the  laws.  But  the  next  day,  as  he  was  going^ 
the  senate,  some  of  Caes^'s  veteran  soldiers  havio 
gathered  a  mob  of  the  same  party,  attacked  him  i 
the  streets  with  volleys  of  stones  and  drove  hi 
into  a  house,  which  they  were  going  presentlj  < 
set  on  fire,  with  design  to  have  burnt  him  in  it, 
Lepidus  had  not  come  to  his  rescue  with  a  bo( 
of  regular  troops  ^ 

Lepidus  was  at  this  time  in  the  suburbs  of  Rom 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  ready  to  depart  for  tl 
Join  with  him :  and  though  Marius,  in  hi*  sixth  coo» 
ship,  destroyed  him  for  that  act,  by  a  decree  of  the  sens) 
yet  he  himself  used  the  same  expedient  afterwards  to  iitvj 
the  slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla,  wbo  v 
marching  with  his  army  into  the  dty  to  attack  him.'^< 
Max.  viiL  6L 

•  App.  ii.  p.  MS :  Dio,  p.  «50 ;  Plutarch,  in  (^»  et  Bn 

t>  Quae  tua  fuga?  que  formido  praeclaro  illo  die?  qi 
propter  oonscieotiam  soelerum  deq>eratio  rit«?  cum  < 
ilia  fuga^-cUm  te  domum  reoepisti^— PhiL  iL  35;  Dio. 
859;  App.  502,  503. 

«  Plutarch,  in  Brut ;  App.  p.  504. 
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loreniDent  of  Spain,  which  bad  been  assigned  to 
him  hf  Cesar,  with  a  part  of  Gaol.  In  the  night 
tMm,  after  Caesar's  death,  he  filled  the  forum 
with  his  troops,  and  finding  himself  superior  to  any 
fflio  io  power,  began  to  think  of  making  himself 
Dtfter  of  the  dty,  and  taking  immediate  revenge 
OB  the  conspirators  ;  but  being  a  weak  and  vain 
vMo,  Aotonj  easily  diverted  him  firom  that  design, 
and  managed  him  to  his  own  views;  **  he  repre- 
seated  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  the  attempt, 
while  the  leoate,  the  dty,  and  all  Italy  were  against 
them;  that  the  only  way  to  effect  what  they  wished 
lu  to  dissemble  their  real  purpose ;  to  recommend 
pidfie  coDosels,  and  lull  their  adversaries  asleep, 
till  they  had*  provided  a  strength  sufficient  to  op- 
presi  them ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  things  were  ripe, 
bevoold  join  with  him  very  heartily  in  avenging 
Cxiar's  death."  With  these  remonstrances  he 
pacified  him,  and  to  render  their  union  the  firmer, 
od  to  homoor  his  vanity  at  the  same  time,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lepidus'  son,  and 
misted  him  to  seize  the  high-priesthood,  vacant 
bj  Cesar's  death,  vrithout  any  regard  to  the  ordi- 
Aaiy  forms  of  election''.  Having  thus  gained 
Lepidos  into  his  measures,  he  made  use  of  his 
iB^ty  and  his  forces  to  harass  and  terrify  the 
opposte  party,  till  he  had  driven  the  conspirators 
,  oitt  ol  the  city ;  and  when  he  had  served  his  por- 
f^  vitb  him  at  home,  contrived  to  send  him  to 
W  goremment,  to  keep  the  provinces  and  the  com- 
naaden  abroad  in  proper  respect  to  them ;  and 
^  bjrwttiiig  down  vrith  his  army  in  the  nearest 
pvt  of  Gaul,  be  might  be  ready  for  any  event 
vhich  tboold  require  his  help  in  Italy. 

The  amtpintort  in  the  meanwhile  had  formed 

OS  scheme,  beyond   the    death  of   Ceesar  ;   but 

*tttted  to  be  as  much  surprised  and  amazed  at 

rtit  they  iud  done,  as  the  rest  of  the  dty.    They 

*>wted  entirely  to  the  integrity  of  their  cause, 

bacying  that  it  would  be  suffident  of  itself  to 

tifet  tU  that  they  expected  from  it,  and  draw  a 

wreml  concurrence  to  the  defence  of  their  com- 

MQB  hberty ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  Cfesar's 

^ktbe  baght  of  all  his  greatness,  would  deter 

ny  of  his  partisans  from  aiming  at  the  same 

|*«v:  they  placed  withal  a  great  confidence  in 

Ckero'i  authority,  of  which  they  assured  them- 

J^isthdr  own,  and  were  not  disappointed; 

mfvfm  this  moment  be  resolved  stall  adventures  to 

^^p0rt  the  credit  of  the  men,  and  their  act,  as  the 

wiy  means  left  of  recovering  the  republic.      He 

^K»  that  the  people  were  all  on  their  side,  and  as 

■^  a  ibree  was  removed,  that  they  were  masters 

•'jkc  oty ;  his  advice  therefore  was,  to  use  their 

jy»^  aulvantage,  and  in   the  consternation  of 

""■r*!  party,  and  the  zeal  and  union  of  their 

**^  tittt  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  pnetors,  should 

^1  tte  senate  into  the  capitol,  and  proceed  to 

•■*  v%oroas  decrees,    for  the  security  of   the 

>**fic  tranquillity  ^    Bat  Brutus  was  for  marching 

•'■Jyr  sad  with  aU  dae  respect  to  the  authority 

J^  consul;    and   haTing  conceived  hopes  of 

^''•y*  proposed  the  sending  a  deputation  to  him, 

•»  ohort   hjjn   to   measures  of  peace  ;    Cicero 


*  ^tp. $«. MO.  857.  26». 

*  ItadDisti  me  damare,  iUo  ipoo  primo  capitolfno 
D  in  capitoHum  a  pnrtoribus  vocari?  Dii 
^Q*  torn  opera  tfffioi  pofenerimt,  laetantibua 

^x^^  eiiam  sat  bonis,  fractis  latronlbua !— Ad 


remonstrated  against  it,  nor  would  be  prevailed 
with  to  bear  a  part  in  it :  he  told  them  plainly, 
'*that  there  could  be  no  safe  treaty  with  him; 
that  as  long  as  he  was  afraid  of  them,  he  would 
promise  every  thing ;  but,  when  his  fears  were  over, 
would  be  like  himself,  and  perform  nothing ;  so 
that  while  the  other  consular  senators  were  going 
forwards  and  backwards  in  this  office  of  media- 
tion,  he  stuck  to  his  point,  and  staid  with  the  rest 
in  the  capitol,  and  did  not  see  Antony  for  the  two 
first  days'." 

The  event  confirmed  what  Cicero  foretold : 
Antony  had  no  thoughts  of  peace  or  of  any  good 
to  the  republic  ;  his  sole  view  was,  to  seize  the 
government  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in 
condition  to  do  it  ;  and  then,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  Cesar's  death,  to  destroy  all  those  who 
were  likely  to  oppose  him  :  as  bis  business  there- 
fore was  to  gain  time  by  dissembling  and  deceiving 
the  republican  party  into  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
so  all  his  answers  were  mild  and  moderate,  pro- 
fes^ng  a  sincere  inclination  to  peace,  and  no  other 
desire  than  to  see  the  republic  settled  again  on  its 
old  basis.  Two  days  passed  in  mutual  assurances 
from  both  sides,  of  their  disposition  to  concord  and 
amity ;  and  Antony  summoned  the  senate  on  the 
third  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  it,  and  confirm 
them  by  some  solemn  act  Here  Cicero,  as  the 
best  foundation  of  a  lasting  quiet,  moved  the 
assembly  in  the  first  place,  after  the  example  of 
Athens,  to  decree  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of 
oblivion,  for  all  that  was  passed,  to  which  they 
unanimously  agreed.  Antony  seemed  to  be  aU 
goodness,  talked  of  nothing  but  healing  measures, 
and,  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  moved,  that  the 
conspirators  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  their 
deliberations,  and  sent  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
their  safety  :  upon  which  they  all  came  down  from 
the  capitol ;  and  Brutus  supped  with  Lepidus, 
Cassius  with  Antony,  and  the  day  ended  to  the 
universal  joy  of  the  city,  who  imagined  that  thdr 
liberty  vras  now  crowned  with  certain  peace'. 

There  were  several  things  however  very  artfully 
proposed  and  carried  by  Antony,  on  the  pretence 
of  public  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
most  pernicious  use,  particularly  a  decree  for  the 
confirmation  of  all  Caesar's  acts.  This  motion  was 
suspected  by  many,  who  stock  upon  it  for  some 
time,  and  called  upon  Antony  to  explain  it,  and 
specify  how  fiir  it  was  to  extend  :  he  assured  them, 
'*  that  no  other  acts  were  meant,  than  what  were 
known  to  every  body,  and  entered  publicly  on 

'  Dicebfun  ilHs  in  capitolio  Uberatoribus  nostris,  cum 
me  ad  te  ir«  velleiit,  ut  ad  defendendam  r^npublicam  te 
adbortarer,  quoad  metueres,  omnia  te  promissurum,  simnl 
ao  timere  desiimes,  similem  te  futurum  tui.  Itaque  cimi 
cseteri  consulares  irent,  redirent,  in  sententia  manai :  ne- 
que  te  Ulo  die,  neque  postero  vidi.—Phil.  ii.  35. 

r  In  quo  templo,  quantum  in  me  fuit,  jeci  fundamenta 
pacis,  Atbeniensimnque  renovavi  vetus  exemplum :  One- 
cum  etiam  verbum  usurpavi,  quo  turn  in  sodandis  discordiia 
orat  usa  civitas  ilia,  atque  omnem  memoriam  disoordiarum 
oblivione  eempitema  delendam  censul.  Praeclara  turn 
oratio  M.  Antonii,  egregia  etiam  voluntas :  pax  deniqne 
per  emn  et  per  liberos  ejus  cum  pneatantiMimia  civibua 
confirmata  eat.— PhiL  L  1. 

Que  fuit  oratio  de  oonoordla?— tuua  parvulua  Alius  in 
capitolium  a  te  miaaus  pacis  obsea  fuit.  Quo  eenatus  die 
iKtior?  quo  populus  Romwius?— turn  denique  Hberati  per 
vipos  fortissimos  ridebamur,  quia,  ut  illi  voluerant,  liber* 
tatem  pax  eequebatur.— Ibid.  13 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut. 
Q 
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Caesar's  register :  they  asked,  if  any  persons  were 
to  be  restored  from  exile,  be  said  one  only,  and  no 
more;  wbetber  any  immnnities  were  granted  to 
cities  or  countries,  be  answered  none ;  and  con- 
sented, tbat  it  sbould  pass  witb  a  restriction, 
proposed  by  Ser.  Sulpicios,  that  no  grant,  which 
was  to  take  place  after  the  ides  of  March,  should 
be  ratified''."  This  was  generally  thought  so 
reasonable,  and  Antony's  seeming  candour  had 
made  such  an  impression,  that  those  who  saw  the 
mischief  of  it  durst  not  venture  to  oppose  it,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case  of 
Sylla ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to 
the  veteran  soldiers,  whom  it  was  not  possible  to 
oblige,  or  keep  in  good  humour,  without  confirming 
the  privileges  and  possessions  which  Cesar  had 
granted  to  them.  But  Brutus  and  his  friends  had 
private  reasons  for  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of 
Antony,  than  his  outward  conduct  would  justify  ; 
Ciesar  had  used  him  roughly  on  several  occasions*, 
and  they  knew  his  resentment  of  it ;  and  that  he 
had  been  engaged  with  Trebonius,  on  Caesar's 'last 
return  from  Spain,  in  a  design  against  his  life ; 
and  though  he  did  not  perform  that  engagement, 
yet  they  thought  it  an  obligation,  as  well  as  a  proof 
of  his  continuing  in  the  same  mind,  that  he  had 
not  discovered  it,  which  was  the  reason  of  their 
sparing  him  when  Caesar  was  killed,  and  of  Trebo- 
nius's  taking  him  aside  on  pretence  of  business, 
lest  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  might  provoke 
them  to  kill  him  too^. 

But,  as  Cicero  often  laments,  they  had  already 
ruined  their  cause,  by  giving  Antony  leisure  to 
recollect  himself,  and  gather  troops  about  him,  by 
which  he  forced  upon  them  several  other  decrees 
against  their  will.  One  of  them  in  favour  of  the 
veteran  soldiers,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose  in  arms  about  the  senate' ;  and  another  still 
worse,  for  the  allowance  of  a  public  funeral  to  Cassar, 
which  Atticus  had  been  remonstrating  against  both 
to  Cicero  and  Brutus,  as  pernicious  to  the  peace 
of  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it : 
Antony  was  resolved  upon  it,  and  had  provided 
all  things  for  it,  as  the  best  opportunity  of  inflam- 
ing the  soldiers  and  the  popuhice,  and  raising 
some  commotions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  re- 
publican cause ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so'  well, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  small  difficulty  to 
defend  their  lives  and  houses  from  the  violence  of 
his  mob".  In  this  tumult  Helvias  Cinna,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Caesar,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  being  mistaken  nn- 


^  Summa  constantia  ad  ea,  que  qus»ita  erant,  respon- 
dcbat :  nihil  turn,  nisi  quod  erat  notum  omnibus,  in  C 
Ccraaris  commentarils  reperiebatur :  num  qui  exules  rest!- 
tuti  ?  unum  aiebat,  prsterea  neminem.  Num  imniuni* 
tales  date  ?  nulke,  respondebat.  Assmtiri  etiam  nos  Ser. 
Sulpicio  voluit,  ne  qua  tabula  post  Idus  Martias  ullius 
decreti  Cesaris  ant  beneficU  figeretur.— PhiL  L  L 

t  Phil.  ii.  29. 

k  Quanquam  si  Interfid  Cesarem  voluisse  crimen  est, 
vido  queso,  Antoni,  quid  tibi  futurum  sit.  quem  et  Nar- 
bone  hoc  oonsilium  cum  C.  Trebonio  cepiese  notissimum 
est,  et  ob  ejus  oonsilii  societatem,  cura  interflceretur  Ccear, 
turn  te  a  Trebonio  vidimus  sevocari. — Ibid.  14. 

1  Nonne  omni  ratfone  veterani,  qui  annati  aderant,  com 
pnesidii  nos  nihil  haberemus,  defendendi  fuerunt? — ^Ad 
Alt.  xiv.  14. 

">  Meministine  te  damare.  causam  periisse,  si  funere 
clatus  esset?  at  ille  etiam  in  foro  oombustus,  laudatusque 
miserabiliter  ;  serviqne  et  egentes  in  tecta  nostra  cum 
facibus  immissi.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  10, 14 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut 


luckily  for  the  praetor  of  that  name,  who,  as  it  i 
said  above,  had  extolled  the  act  of  killing  Caesa 
in  a  speech  from  the  rostra.  This  so  alarmed  a] 
those  who  had  any  similitude  of  name  with  an; 
of  the  conspirators,  that  Caius  Casca,  another  se 
nator,  thought  fit  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  sig 
nify  the  distinction  of  his  person  and  principle 
from  Publius  Casca,  who  gave  the  first  blow  t 
Ciesar  ». 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  as  it  is  com 
monly  believed,  that  these  violences  were  owing  t 
the  general  indignation  of  the  citizens,  against  tb 
mui^erers  of  Caesar,  excited  either  by  the  spec 
tade  of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  win 
made  the  funeral  oration ;  for  it  is  -certain  tbs 
Caesar,  through  bis  whole  reign,  could  n^er  drai 
from  the  people  any  public  signification  of  thd 
favour ;  but  on  the  contrary,  was  constantly  moi 
tified  by  the  perpetual  demonstrations  of  thei 
hatred  and  disafiection  to  him.  The  case  was  tfa 
same  after  his  death  :  the  memory  of  his  tyrann 
was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassias  the  real  it 
vourites  of  the  city ;  as  appeared  on  all  oocasioi 
wherever  their  free  and  genuine  sense  could  I 
declared,  in  the  public  shows  and  theatres  **;  whic 
Cicero  frequently  appeals  to,  as  a  proper  encourage 
menttoall  honest  men,  to  act  with  spirit  and  vigoo 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty.  What  hap 
pened  therefore  at  the  funeral  was  the  effect  i 
artifice  and  faction,  the  work  of  a  mercenary  rab 
ble,  the  greatest  part  slaves  and  strangers,  liste 
and  prepared  for  violence,  against  a  party  unarmc 
and  pursuing  pacific  counsels,  and  placing  all  the 
trust  and  security  in  the  justice  of  their  cau^i 
Cicero  calls  it  a  conspiracy  of  Cssar's  freedmen 
who  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  tumult,  i 
which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  borne  a  oonsidei 
able  part,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  Pompey,  for  h 
affront  to  their  city  and  temple,  were  zealous 
attached  to  Caesar,  and  above  dl  ibe  other  foreigi 
ers  in  Rome,  distinguished  themselves  by  d 
expressions  of  their  grief  for  his  death,  so  as 
spend  whole  nights  at  his  monument,  in  a  kii 
of  religious  devotion  to  his  memory  i. 

This  first  taste  of  Antony's  perfidy  was  a  ck 
warning  to  the  conspirators  what  little  rea» 
they  had  to  depend  upon  him,  or  to  expect  ai 
safety  in  the  city  where  he  bad  the  sovereii 
command,  without  a  guard  for  their  ciefenc* 
which,  though  D.  Brutus  demanded  for  them,  th 
could  not  obtain :  whilst  Antony,  to  alarm  the 
still  the  more,  took  care  to  let  them  know  Uiat  t 


n  C.  Helvius  Cinna  tribunus  plebis  ex  funere  C.  Cca 
domuro  suam  petens,  populi  manibns  diaoerptua  cat,  | 
Comelio  Cinna.  in  quem  eaevire  ae  exiatimabat ;  iratos 
quod  cum  alfinis  esset  Cacsaris,  advetsus  emn  oef« 
raptum,  impiam  pro  roetria  orationem  haboteset. — \ 
Max.  ix.  9 ;  Dio,  p.  267,  268;  Plutarch,  in  Oea.  et.  Bnii 

o  Omnes  enim  Jam  ci vee  de  reipuUice  adate  una  eC  mc 
et  voce  consentiunt — ^Phil.  L  9. 

Quid  enim  gladiatoribus  clamom  imiumerabilt 
civium  ?  quid  populi  v^vus  ?  quid  POmpeii  etatiuv  plan 
infinitua  ?  quid  iis  tribunis  plebis.  qui  vobls  advuvasti 
parmnne  hec  significant,  incrediblUter  oonaentieDt»u 
puli  Romani  voluntatem  ?  ^.— Ibid.  15 ;  Ad  Att.  xir. 

P  Nam  ista  quidem  libertorum  Ccaarls  oonjuratio  fa 
opprimeretur,  si  recte  saperet  Antonius. — Ad  Att.  xir 

4  In  Burarao  publico  luctn  exterarum  gentiuxu,  mt 
tudo  circulatim,  suo  queque  more,  lamentata  est.  { 
cipuoque  Judei,  qui  etiam  noctibua  continnia  \>xmmA 
frequentarunt.— Sueton.  in  J.  Ccs.  84. 
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loldien  and  the  populace  were  so  enraged,  that  he 
6i  not  think  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  be 
safe'.  They  all  therefore  quitted  Rome  :  Trebo- 
nias  stole  away  priTately  for  Asia,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  proTince,  which  had  before  been  assigned 
1  to  hhn,  bong  afraid  of  being  prevented  by  the 
intrigoes  of  Antony.  D.  Brutus,  for  the  same  reason, 
poisened  himself  of  the  Cisalpine  or  Italic  Graul, 
which  bad  been  conferred  upon  him  likewise  by 
Cesar,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  there  against 
all  erents,  and  by  his  neighbourhood  to  Rome,  to 
encourage  and  protect  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 
M.  Bmtus,  accompanied  by  Cassius,  retired  to  one 
of  fus  villas  near  LanuTium,  to  deliberate  about 
their  fatnre  conduct,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  accidents  of  the  times  and  the  motions  of  their 
enemies  should  make  necessary. 

Bat  as  soon  as  the  conspirators  were  gone, 
Antony  resumed  his  mask,  and  as  if  the  late 
noiences  had  been  accidental  only,  and  the  sudden 
trauport  of  a  vile  mob,  professed  the  same  mode- 
ration as  before,  and  affected  to  speak  with  the 
freatest  respect  of,  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  by 
aereral  seasonable  acts,  proposed  by  him  to  the 
senate,  appeared  to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
as  the  public  concord.  Among  other  decrees  he 
offered  one,  which  was  prepared  and  drawn  up  by 
kiaself,  to  abolish  for  ever  the  name  and  office  of 
dictator.  This  seemed  to  be  a  sure  pledge  of  his 
good  intentions,  and  gave  a  universal  satisfaction 
to  the  senate,  who  passed  it,  as  it  were,  by  accla- 
taatiaa,  without  putting  it  even  to  the  vote ;  and 
decreed  the  thanks  of  de  house  for  it  to  Antony, 
who,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told  him,  had  fixed  an 
iadtiStle  infiuny  by  it  on  Caesar,  in  declaring  to 
tike  world,  that  for  the  odium  of  his  government, 
such  a  decree  was  become  both  necessary  and 
popular'. 

Ocero  also  left  Rome  soon  after  Brutus  and 
Casaos*,  not  a  little  mortified  to  see  things  take 
10  wrong  a  turn,  by  the  indolence  of  their  friends ; 
vhidi  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
!  ides  of  Blarch  had  produced  nothing  which  pleased 
^s  but  the  fact  of  the  day,  which  was  executed 
indeed  with  manly  vigour,  but  supported  by  child- 
isk  eooajeia  *.  As  he  passed  through  the  country 
&e  found  nothing  but  mirth  and  rejoicing  in  all  the 
gieat  towns,  on  the  account  of  Caesar's  death: 
'*  It  is  impoesible  to  express  (says  he)  what  joy 
tfcefcia  ererywhere;  how  all  people  flock  about 

'  Bni  apod  me  Biriia*  fuit ;  qua  mente  Antonius  eawt, 
imMwtnrrit,  pecKixna  scilicet  et  infideliasima.  Nam  se 
a«i«c  nxad  proriacSam  dare  pome  alebat,  neque  arbiirari, 
M»  to  vzbe  ene  quemquam  nostrum,  adeo  erne  militnm 
miillilKM  aainuw  et  plebis.  Cluorum  utrumque  rase  fal- 
t^  poto  vos  wffrtwarf^wrtArft — ^placittun  est  mihi  postulare, 
atBeoet  aobis  erne  Rome  publico  pmidio :  quod  iUos 
Miife  waaujuiiM  noo  puto. — Ep.  Fam.  xi.  1. 
'  Pkuau  am  /qm»  vim  jam  regis  potestatis  obsederat, 
s  e  republica  mstulit.  De  qua  ne  sententias  quidem 
qa«  ampliwimiB  verbis  per  senatus  consuUum 
y  rifmu*  trwyimnm  autem  illnd,  quod  dictaturae 
aanaa  snaoUeU :  bjee  Inusta  est  a  te— mortuo  Ccaari 
aali  aA  fBavminiKin  aempitemam,  &c — Phil.  L  1, 13. 

*  liable  cton  Cco«rl  urbem  a  panicidis  viderem,  nee  te 
tean.Bae  Caaiiam  toto  esse  posse,  eamque  armis  oppres- 
■■■  th  Antonio,  mihi  quoque  ipsi  esse  excedeodum 
rifeMl^Ad  Brat.  IS. 

*  fled  taacn  adhuo  me  nihil  delectat  prster  Idus 
Mailiia  [Ad  Att.  xiv.  6, 91.]  Itaque  stultajam  Iduum 
MmH^wm  eat  eooiaolatiOb  Animis  ccim  nsi  somus  viriU- 
kaa;  ottiflSs,  mBii  crede,  puerilibus^—lbid.  xv.  4. 


me  ;  how  greedy  they  are  to  hear  an  account  of  it 
from  me :  yet  what  strange  politics  do  we  pursue  ? 
What  a  solecism  do  we  commit  ?  To  be  i^raid  of 
those  whom  we  have  subdued ;  to  defend  his  acts, 
for  whose  death  we  rejoice  ;  to  suffer  tyranny  to 
live,  when  the  tyrant  is  killed  ;  and  the  republic 
to  be  lost,  when  our  liberty  is  recovered  *." 

Atticus  sent  him  word  of  some  remarkable 
applause  which  was  given  to  the  famed  come- 
dian, Publius,  for  what  he  had  said  upon  the  stage, 
in  favour  of  the  public  liberty ;  and  that  L.  Cas- 
sius, the  brother  of  the  conspirator,  then  one  of 
the  tribunes,  was  received  with  infinite  acclama- 
tions upon  his  entrance  into  the  theatre  7;  which 
convinced  him  only  the  more  of  the  mistake  of 
their  friends  in  sitting  still,  and  trusting  to  the 
merit  of  their  cause,  while  their  enemies  were 
using  all  arts  to  destroy  them.  This  general  incli- 
nation, which  declared  itself  so  freely  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  obliged  Antony  to  act  with  caution,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  persuade  the  city  that  he  was 
on  the  same  side  too:  for  which  end  he  did 
another  thing  at  this  time  both  prudent  and 
popular,  in  putting  to  death  the  impostor  Marius, 
who  was  now  returned  to  Rome,  to  revenge,  as  he 
gave  out,  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Cfesar  ;  where, 
signalising  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  he  was 
the  chief  incendiary  at  the  funeral  and  the  sub- 
sequent riots,  and  threatened  nothing  less  than 
destruction  to  the  whole  senate.  But  Antony, 
having  served  his  main  purpose  with  him,  of 
driving  Brutus  and  the  rest  out  of  the  dty,  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  body 
to  be  dragged  through  the  streets  * :  which  gave 
him  fresh  credit  with  the  republicans  ;  so  that 
Brutus,  together  with  Cassius  and  other  friends, 
had  a  personal  conference  with  him  about  this  time, 
which  passed  to  mutual  satisfaction  *. 

By  these  arts  Antony  hoped  to  amuse  the  con- 
spirators, and  induce  them  to  lay  aside  all  vigorous 
counsels,  especially  what  he  most  apprehended, 
that  of  leaving  Italy  and  seizing  some  provinces 
abroad,  furnished  with  troops  and  money,  which 
might  put  them  into  a  condition  to  act  offensively. 
With  the  same  view  he  wrote  an  artful  letter  to 
Cicero,  to  desire  his  consent  to  the  restoration 
of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief  agent  of  P.  Clodius,  who 
had  been  several  years  in  banishment,  for  outrages 
committed  in  the  city,  chiefly  against  Cicero  him- 
self, on  whose  account  he  was  condemned.  Antony, 
by  his  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P. 
Clodius,  became  the  protector  of  all  that  family, 
and  the  tutor  of  young  Publius,  her  son,  which 
gave  him  a  decent  pretence  of  interesting  himself 
in  this  affair.  He  assures  Cicero,  *'  that  he  had 
procured  a  pardon   for  S.  Clodius  from    Csesar, 


>  Dici  enim  non  potest  quantopere  gaudeant,  ut  ad  me 
concurrant,  ut  audire  cupiant  verba  mea  ea  de  re— sio 
enim  treroKirtifitB^at  ut  victos  metueremus— nihil  eoim 
tarn  <r6\oiKOif,  quam  rvpai'voKrSvovs  in  ccbIo  ease,  ty- 
ranni  facta  defendL— Ad  Att  xiv.  6. 

O  dii  boni  I  vivit  tyrannis,  tyramius  occidit.  Ejus  inter- 
fecti  morte  laetamur,  cujus  facta  defendimus. — Ibid.  9. 

7  Ex  priore  theatrum,  Publiumque  cognovi,  b<ina  signa 
coDsentlentis  muUitudlni&  PIuubus  vero,  L.  Cassio  datus 
faoetus  mihi  quidem  visus  est— Ad  Att  xiv.  2. 

Infinito  fratris  tui  plausu  dirumpltur.— Ep.  Fam.  xii.  2. 

*  Uncus  iropactus  est  fugitivo  illi,  qui  C.  Marii  nomen 
invaserat— Phil.  L  2. 

•  Antooii  colloquium  cum  nostris  heroibus  pro  re  nata 
non  incommodum. — Ad  Att  xiv.  6. 
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^,  .^  .,  ^^.  -  3  v(  t*.rir  o¥tH  |mHy,  C'lit^ro 
•,-..*  I '- ».  -  ..>*-^r  •ilth*' lonti*  "f  «»>  «ilti  ttn|U.ijiit- 
»,. ,  •,*'—.  t:  :  bv  k'Hrir  ovrii  tttt  audiiiat  tlie 
,-  ■  cr  -t,  he  kljoulil  b«  furtcU  to  coiiBicJer 
>    «  &:&  AZ£  fzrr  y*. 

V.',v;»  m*  kr  him  but  a  rold  reply,  having  heard, 
IS  '  :\>,  in  t.'.e  Dit-an  time*,  of  kowf thing  whii'h 
^  >i  tv^c  rtta««  him  in  UU  ooniliict.  He  tuld  him 
,'"  ^  *.aAt  hi*  eaL-ine»»  and  clemency  were  agreeable 
?,«  Nt  u.  and  might  hereafter  be  a  great  pleasure  to 

i  «\»jvatra,  the  queen  of  K?ypt,  was  in  Rome 
*  V  I  i  «'^Ar  was  killed  ;  but  being  terrified  by  that 
Av\  Hiota  and  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  city, 
•ho  rau  a* ay  presently  with  great  precipitation. 
Hoi-  auihvuiiy  and  credit  with  C'«sar,  in  whose 
h^»ll^  »lie  was  lodged,  made  her  insolence  intoler- 
a:  Ic  to   the  Romans,  whom  she   seems  to  have 


h    V.i   Vtt  \i\.  aft  IT  letter  the  13th. 

*.  \iuoiMU'«  ail  my  fUTipsit  do  rostitutione  8.  Clodlf: 
tjvi .  .1  !*  'lu'i  m, «.'  muKl  ad  nu-  attinet,  ex  ipsjtis  litorij*  cog- 
u  .. .  -.  ^la  nil  tli".-.  >lui»>,  qunm  turpitcr,  qu:iiii<|iie  ila  per- 
u  .  v',  ut  noiinuM(|u.-int  etiam  Ca*sjir  de»iitler;in«lus  e*.-*e 
Via. .1  ».i.  t-.vilo  vMntiiiiabi**:  qiiap  enim  C'a'j^ir  nunquam 
u  I  IK  Uti^  «.i,  iu«|iu<  |ta^>UH  cvset,  ea  nunc  ex  faUi«>  ejus 
v^.iL  .lum-uu-*  pu'lviuntur.  Kro  autein  Antonio  fatilli- 
u.uiu  uiu  i..id.l.ui.  lUenini  ille,  qiioniam  seniel  indtixit 
m  Mi  uitiii  ^il.i  li^ero  quod  vellut,  feci£i»et  nibilu  minuii 
tu.  luwto.      Vd  Att.  xiv.  13. 

M  s>i  uiuiwi  Autnnil  invctcratam  tine  ulla  offcnsionc 
am 'c  It  1,1111  uiuierv  j»auc  volo. — Ep.  Fam.  xvi  23. 

(  ui  lui.kui  i'Ko  .Hamper  amicus  fui,  antcquam  lUuni 
mu  ii«.  \i  Quu  iiukIo  aperte,  sed  etiam  libenter  cum  repub- 
lic a  b  Imui  i^crere.— -Ibid.  xi.  5. 

I  AuUiuiU'.  ad  me  tantum  de  Clodio  rescrlpsit,  raeam 
Uiiitaitm  ot  cieuientiam  et  sibi  esse  gratam,  et  mihi 
iu^AM"*'  wiuptati  fore.— Ad  Att  xiv.  19. 


Tr^te*!  m  the  nme  foot  with  her  own  Ern  an* 
IB  tie  ^u  iirtrts  'yi  absolute  power  awi  titt  s:^'.'?  j 
k  -QiLfrUir  w rium  ij&e commanded.  Cioov ban  &  c u- 
emK-v  wiru  her  ia  Cesar's  gardcas.  wiKre  u 
uu^n'.iae'^  at  her  behaTxnir  gave  hm  no  sc. 
H:r '••'«•.  fLnuvrrtr  his  taste  and  ihiisnii.  it 
"n^:e  um  'Hr  nrrtnL?^  of  some  preseat  werr  irr-t 
i  ic.  Tur  ti^mjUiT-d  him  the  more  by  aot  j^^ ti 
c^  t  le  icv^  3CC  tell  «s  what  it  was,  bo:  r. 
iitr  unis  wrm-a  le  lirops,  it  seeas  to  hsxt  :t- 
-scaL^ir^  tr  nmo&inis  s-ji  ^STP^  ^^  ^  orumr'. 
K  u>  inr-iT*.  a  sort  oi  fiunitiire  whack  tx  r^ 
>r«.'urar'T  fmu  -rf*  B«t  her  pride  bdag  bw^^-.'^ 
*T  ,  r-^u-  -t  •»:-.  -iie  wts  now  fMtxd  to  ip}»;T  : 
i.rn  ir  ler  vim^^KT^  !br  his  iwiitance  in  a  pr* 
."•i.ir  ^uir  'HOC  ^ae  was  reoommewhai:  tt>  ti 
-*•  latK  n  *:iii:a  je  .■■siueJ  to  be  ooDCcned.  T: 
iifur  «:^T&  II  j--»^  m.i2ed  to  her  infsni  s'' 
»  ji.m  -^ie  ir-'i-n.tr'i  "n  5*  Ciesai't,  aad  calir:  r 
L*  i.i.ne  um  tv*  ax'cmf  to  get  him  arksn 
t-::^-!  to  -;u.  1  u  1  xc.  and  declared  thf  hr:' 
Lir  k..:j70.in.  »  ic  «a»  .nc  year  foUovinf.  b<?a  : 
At:  ft  uic  •ro'-ui';  -ai  era  Cesar's  fn«ifl*  »^c 
ffB"-u.  T  ♦«niiiitu.i>e"i  «  :■:.  aad  Oppios  thocrt: 
w«»rtfa  wi-.je  ti  ▼"  e  %  xwk  to  prove  tiiai  : 
chj'd  mu.d  T»,'rr  ii*  ,  -^^x'-*'.  Cleopatra  hwi  ^ 
wai'  rij  to  ar.r\'in  7  m^  ,  .t^ar  iisto  the  East,  in '.'  - 
t*>  i>rt  s«me  lie:  Ji.i  i»-j  -  irer  ium,  which  was  ^f 
gre  it  ;  ft»r  ah«r  i^ij-  u  -n.  Heivius  Cinna.  oct 
the  tnbunr^.  ov^»^J.  -::*r  »*  Tiri  a  law  rrady  p 
pared  and  d<  iTr^r-r  -j  i  -n  "^y  C^psar,  with  on: 
to  ptib]i«.b  if,  a*.  *.  vTi  is  ie  wxs  gone,  for  em.' 
to  him  the  Li«r*7  .t  -„*  xr  wi-U  number  of  wii 
and  of  what  con^  ~i  a  le  "ji.'«cht  fit,  for  the  s^ 
of  propasaUne  ci  .^^i*.  Ttis  was  cootn» 
probabJy  to  sa^e  t  .r-rA^rt*  ib'OLKxr,  and  to  l«^ 
mate  his  issue  t-r  trr,  «noe  rciygamy  aiwi  ' 
marriaec  of  a  striiiccr  wsrr  :-.iiUiled  by  the  b 
of  Rome. 

Cicero  touches  tbesc  rtr!:>rilar8  in  sett 
places,  though  dark'y  «ir  a^r^ipdy,  according 
the  style  of  his  lertrr*  t?  A:=:^-=s-  '**  The  fiiirbi 
the  queen,"  says'  be,  •*r-'T*  as«?  no  pain.  I  sho 
be  glad  to  hear  what  farLri-fr  ^f^s  there  is  of  1 
and  her  young  Cifc>ar.  1  la:.'  ibc  qoeen:  heragf 
Ammonius,  the  witness  a^i  3^*.'c?or  of  ha-  p 
mines  to  me,  knows  tha:  i  &aie  reason  :  tiiey  w 
things  only  proper  for  a  aoaa  of  ietters,  and  suiu 
to  my  character,  so  that  1  sitcajd  not  scmple 
proclaim  them  from  the  rwrra.  Her  other  ag< 
Sara,  is  not  only  a  reseat  but  has  been  mde  to  i 
I  never  saw  him  at  my  hi>Qiae  b«t  ooce ;  and  wl 
I  asked  him  civilly  what  commazMis  be  bad  for  '■ 
he  said  that  he  came  to  Ic^Mt  for  Atticns.  As 
the  pride  of  the  queen  when  I  saw  her  in  the  j 
dens,  I  can  never  think  of  it  withont  rtscntme 
I  will  have  nothing  then  fore  to  da  with  th< 
they  take  me  to  have  neither  sjxrit  nor  even  f 
ing  left^" 


'  Quonim  C.  Oppius,  qu^^i  plane  defrtW'we  ac  pa 
cinio  rt«  oueret,  libnun  cdidit,  Don  «««  Cwflaris  fili 
quem  Cleopatra  dicat.— Sueuu.  ia  J.  Cjkil  &2 ;  Dio. 
227,  346. 

«  llclviiis  Ciima— confessus  est.  haboisoe  se  scrip 
paratamque  legem,  quom  O^mu-  ferrr  JusebAct  cum 
abeshet,  ut  uxores  libemnim  quieimdorum  causa,  qu; 
quot  dwere  vellet,  lieeret.— ^uetoo.  ih;  Dio,  p.  343. 

^  Rcgins  fuga  mihi  non  molenu.  [Ad  AU.  xir  B.] 
regina  vclim,  atque  eUam  de  CaM>are  fUo.  [Ibid! 
Reginam  odi.  Me  Jure  facers  sdt  sponsor  pioniii*« 
ejus  Ajnmonius ;  quj»  qnidam  erast  fiXAXoya,  ei  d 
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ADtony  having  pat  his  affairs  into  the  best  train 
tkt  he  could,  and  appointed  the  first  of  June  for  a 
meeting  of  the  senate  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
itite  of  the  republic,  took  the  opportunity  of  that 
inteml  to  make  a  progress  through  Italy,  for  the 
nke  of  fisiting  the  quarters  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
and  engaging  them  to  his  service  by  all  sorts  of 
hiibet  and  promises.  He  left  the  government  of 
tbe  city  to  Dolabella,  whom  Ctesar,  upon  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  Parthia,  had  designed  and 
oomioated  to  the  consulship  :  and  though  Antony 
hid  protested  against  that  designation,  and  resolved 
toohstractits  effect,  yet  after  Cce&ar's  death,  when 
iXiJabella,  by  the  advantage  of  the  general  confu- 
son,  seized  the  ensigns  of  the  office  and  assumed 
the  habit  and  character  of  the  consul,  Antony 
(pdtitf  received  and  acknowledged  him  as  such  at 
tiieoext  meeting  of  the  senate  ^ 

Cicero  had  always  kept  up  a  fair  correspondence 
vitfa  his  lon-in-law,  though  he  had  long  known 
him  to  be  void  of  all  virtue  and  good  principles  ; 
bat  he  had  now  greater  reason  than  ever  for  insinu- 
•ting  himself  as  far  as  he  was  able  into  his  confi- 
dence, in  order  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  to  the 
iateierts  of  the  republic,  and  use  him  as  a  check 
■poo  the  designs  of  his  colleague  Antony ;   in 
which  he  had  tbe  greater  prospect  of  success  on  the 
•cwwnt  of  their  declared  enmity  to  each  other. 
I^oUieUa  greatly  confirmed  these  hopes  ;  and  as 
»0Q  ai  Antony  had  left  the  city,  made  all  honest 
OKB  think  themselves  sure  of  him  by  exerting  a 
ouat  serere,  as  well  as  seasonable  act  of  discipline, 
■poo  tbe  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  For 
the  mob,  beaded  by  the  impostor  Marina,  and  the 
fisnlnen  of  Caaaar,  had  erected  an  altar  in  the 
fionuD,  00  tbe  spot  where  Caesar's  body  was  burnt, 
^  a  pillar  of  Nnmidian  marble  twenty  feet  high, 
BucnbedTo  the  father  or  bis  country.  Here 
'  they  performed  daily  sacrifices  and  divine  rites ; 
,  ttd  the  humour  /}(  worshipping  at  this  new  altar 
^■^Sai  to  spread  itself  so  fast  among  the  meaner 
•ort  and  the  slaves,  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
*sfety  of  the  dty ;  for  the  multitudes  which  flocked 
to  the  place,  fired  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  rage, 
no  fiirioQs  about  the  streets  committing  all  sorts 
of  oatrage  and  violence  against  the  supposed  friends 
of  fiboty.   But  Dolabella  put  an  end  to  the  evil  at 
■we  by  demolishing  the  pillar  and  the  altar,  and 
^^^  tbe  authors  of  the  disorders,  and  causing 
nch  of  them  as  were  free  to  be  thrown  down  the 
TaKpeiaa  rock,  and  the  slaves  to  be  crucified.  This 
gare  a  universal  joy  to  the  city :  the  whole  body 
|if  the  people  attended  the  consul  to  his  bouse,  and 
^  fhe  tboatres  gave  him  tbe  usual  testimony  of 
*ar  thanks  by  the  loudest  acclamations  ^, 
Cicero  was  infinitely  pleased  with  this  act,  and 

tufa  ratm,  at  vd  in  oofncione  dioere  auderem.  Baram 
*"'™>  pnterqoam  quod  nefarium  hominem  cognoW, 
pnM«M  In  me  ooniamaoem.  Somri  eum  omnino  domi 
*■■  11*.  Cian  ^i\o^p6rt»s  ex  eo  qocrerem,  qnld  opus 
•«*•  Attieam  te  dixit  querere.  Buperbiam  autem  Ipsius 
'"l^  earn  tawt  trans  Tiberim  In  hortia,  oommemorare 
"^  laafM  dolore  noo  pocBum.  Nibil  igitur  cum  istls : 
>cc  tarn  lairoum  me,  quam  vix  stomachum  habere  arbi- 
*»«»— Ad  Att.  XV.  15. 

'  ^^Bm  ooOegam,  depodtis  inimioitiia,  oblitus  auspicla, 
**  ^  Ufvrt  uonciante,  illo  primo  die  collegam  tibi  esse 

,  ,^'*'  iWBt^  anlidam  oolnmnam  prope  riginti  pedum 
■***•  Nanfatiel  in  foro  statait,  acripaitque  Pxawm 
Paqu,  apad  caodcm  longo  tampore  sacrificare,  vota 


enjoyed  some  share  of  the  praise,  since  it  was 
generally  imputed  to  the  influence  of  his  counsels  : 
in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus ;  '*  O  my  admirable 
Dolabella!  '^  says  he,  **  I  now  call  him  mine,  for, 
believe  me,  I  haid  some  doubt  of  him  before :  tbe  fact 
affords  matter  of  great  speculation ;  to  throw  them 
down  the  rock ;  to  crucify  ;  demolish  the  pillar;  pave 
the  area ;  in  short,  it  is  heroic.  He  has  extinguished 
all  appearance  of  that  regret  for  Oesar  which  was 
spreading  every  day  so  fast,  that  I  began  to  appre- 
hend some  danger  to  our  tyrant-killers  ;  but  1  now 
agree  with  you  and  conceive  better  hopes,"  &c.^ 
Again :  '*0  the  brave  act  of  Dolabella  !  what  a  pro- 
spect does  it  give  us  ?  I  never  cease  praising  and 

exhorting  him Our  Brutus,  I  dare  say,  might 

now  walk  safely  through  the  forum  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head  ;  for  who  dares  molest  him, 
when  the  rock  or  the  cross  is  to  be  their  fate  ?  and 
when  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  give  such  proofs 
of  their  applause  and  approbation™  ?*'  He  wrote 
at  the  same  time  from  Bais  the  following  letter  to 
Dolabella  himself. 

Cicero  to  Dolabella  Consul, 
"Though  I  was  content,  my  Dolabella,  with 
your  glory,  and  reaped  a  sufficiency  of  pleasure 
from  it,  yet  1  cannot  but  own  that  it  gives  me  an 
inexpressible  joy,  to  find  the  world  ascribing  to  me 
also  some  share  in  your  praises.  I  have  met  with 
nobody  here,  though  I  see  so  much  company  every 
day  (for  there  are  many  worthy  men  now  at  this 
place  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  and  many  of  my 
acquaintance  from  the  great  towns,)  who,  after 
extolling  you  to  the  skies,  does  not  give  thanks 
presently  to  me  ;  not  doubting,  as  they  all  say,  but 
it  is  by  my  precepts  and  advice,  that  you  now  show 
yourself  to  be  this  admirable  citizen  and  singular 
consul :  and  though  1  could  assure  them,  with  great 
truth,  that  what  you  are  doing  flows  wholly  from 
yourself  and  your  own  judgment,  and  that  you 
want  not  the  advice  of  any  one ;  yet  I  neither 
wholly  assent,  lest  I  should  derogate  from  your 
merit,  by  making  it  seem  to  proceed  from  my 
counsel ;  nor  do  I  strongly  deny  it,  being  myself 
perhaps  more  greedy  of  glory  than  I  ought  to  be. 
But  that  can  never  be  a  diminution  to  you,  which 
was  an  honour  even  to  Agamemnon,  tbe  king  of 
kings,  to  have  a  Nestor  for  his  counsellor ;  while 
it  will  be  glorious  to  me  to  see  a  young  consul,  the 
scholar,  as  it  were,  of  my  discipline,  flourishing  in 
the  midst  of  applause.  L.  Ctesar,  when  1  visited 
him  lately  sick  at  Naples,  though  oppressed  with 
BUHcipere,  controversias  quafldam.Tnterposito  per  C«*arem 
Jurcjurando,  distrahere  perseveravit. — Sueton.  J.  C»s.  85. 

Manabat  enim  illud  malum  urbanum,  et  ita  corrobora- 
batur  quotidie,  ut  ego  quidem  et  urbi  et  otio  diffiderem 
urbano— Ep.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

Nam  cum  eerperet  in  urbe  infinitum  malum— et  quoti- 
die magis  magisque  perditi  homines,  cum  mii  similibus 
servlB,  tectis  et  templis  urbia  minarootur ;  tails  anlmad- 
versio  fuit  DolabelUe,  cum  in  audaces  soelcratosque  servos, 
turn  in  impuros  et  ndarios  cives,  talisque  eversio  illlua 
execrats  columnc,  6tc.  [Phil.  i.  2.]  Rcc«rdare,  qucso, 
Dolabella,  consensum  ilium  theatri.— Ibid.  12. 

»  Ad  Att  xiv.  15. 

«  O  Dolabollie  nostri  dpiOTf  for !  quanta  est  kvo^d»- 
prffftf .'  equidem  laudare  eum  et  hortari  non  deslsto— mlhi 
quidem  videtur  Brutus  noster  jam  vel  coronara  auream 
per  forum  ferre  posse :  quls  enlm  audeat  violare,  proposita 
cruce  aut  saxo  ?  pitesertim  tantia  plausibus,  tanta  appro- 
batione  infimorum  ? — Ibid.  16. 
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pttc  In  erery  part  of  his  body,  yet  before  he  had 
even  saluted  me  could  not  forbear  crying  oat,  '  O 
mj  Cicero  !  1  congratalate  with  you  on  account  of 
tlic  authority  which  you  have  with  Dolabella,  for 
if  1  hAd  the  same  credit  with  my  sister's  son, 
AnFviity^,  we  should  all  now  be  safe  ;  but  as  to  your 
DulaKt.^lLa,  I  both  congratulate  with  him  and  thank 
him  ;  lince,  from  the  time  of  your  consulship,  he 
li  the  only  one  whom  we  can  truly  call  a  consul :'  > 
hv  ihvti  enlarged  upon  your  act  and  the  manner  of 
it,  an  si  declared  that  nothing  was  ever  greater,  no- 
thing nobler,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  state ; 
ATul  this  indeed  is  the  common  voice  of  all.  AlUow 
nii^p  tlacrefore,  I  beg  of  you,  to  take  some  share, 
Ibtm^lv  it  be  a  false  one,  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other man's  glory  ;  and  admit  me  in  sonle  degree 
iflto  a  partnership  of  your  praises.  But  to  be 
Eeriaust  my  Dolabella,  for  hitherto  I  hare  been 
joking,  I  would  sooner  transfer  all  the  credit  that 
I  Have  to  yon,  if  I  really  have  any,  than  rob  you 
of  atiy  piirt  of  yours :  for  as  I  have  always  had  that 
emct^rc  nffection  for  you,  to  which  you  have  been 
no  af  rao^r,  so  now  1  am  so  charmed  by  your  late 
cuudiict  that  no  love  was  ever  more  ardent.  For, 
bdic^c  me,  there  is  nothing  after  all  more  engag- 
ini^,  nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  lovely 
tlmn  virtue.  I  have  ever  loved  M.  Brutus,  you 
ktiuw,  for  his  incomparable  parts,  sweet  disposi- 
tion«  Hingular  probity,  and  firmness  of  mind ;  yet 
OD  tliu  ides  of  March,  such  an  accession  was  made 
to  ui>-  love,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  any  room 
for  increase  in  that  which  I  had  long  ago  taken  to 
be  full  and  perfect.  Who  could  have  thought  it 
pos^ibLe  that  any  addition  could  be  made  to  my 
love  uf  you  ?  Yet  so  much  has  been  added  that  I 
seem  but  now  at  last  to  love,  before  to  have  only 
esteemed  you.  What  is  it,  therefore,  that  I  must 
DOW  ex!mrt  you  to  ?  Is  it  to  pursue  the  path  of 
dimity  and  glory  ?  And  as  those  do,  who  use  to 
exhtirt,  shall  I  propose  to  you  the  eiamples  of 
rrnitji^nt  men  ?  I  can  think  of  none  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  You  must  imitate  therefore  your- 
self :  ci  'Dtend  with  yourself ;  for  after  such  great 
tbin^^  done,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  you  not  to 
be  hk  e  yourself.  Since  this  then  is  the  case,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  exhort  but  to  congratulate  with 
you ;  for  that  has  happened  to  you  which  scarce 
ever  Imppened  to  any  man,  that  by  the  utmost 
seteritj  of  punishing,  instead  of  acquiring  odium, 
you  oj-e  become  popular ;  and  not  only  with  the 
better  sort,  but  the  very  meanest  of  the  city.  If 
this  vva«  owing  to  fortune,  I  should  congratulate 
your  (elicity  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
your  courage,  as  well  as  of  your  parts  and  wisdom. 
Ft>r  I  have  read  your  speech  to  the  people ;  nothing 
wiLH  ever  more  prudent ;  you  enter  so  deliberately 
find  gradually  into  the  reason  of  your  act,  and 
retire  from  it  so  artfully,  that  the  case  itself,  in  the 
opiniiui  of  all,  appears  to  be  ripe  for  punishment. 
Yoa  liave  freed  us  tlierefore  both  from  our  danger 
and  our  fears,  and  have  done  an  act  of  the  greatest 
service  not  only  to  the  present  times,  but  for  the 
example  of  it  also  to  posterity.  You  are  to  con- 
aider  that  the  republic  now  rests  upon  your  shoul- 
ders^  and  that  it  is  your  part  not  only  to  protect 
bat  to  adorn  those  men,  from  whom  we  have 
received  this  beginning  of  our  liberty  ;  but  of  this 
we  abali  talk  more  fully  when  we  meet  again,  as  I 
iiupe  we  shall  shortly :  in  the  mean  while,  since 
you  arc  now  the  common  guardian  both  of  the 


republic  and  of  us  all,  take  care,  my  dear  Dola- 
bella, that  you  guard  more  especially  your  own 
safety"." 

In  this  retreat  from  Rome  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his 
son  at  Athens,  whose  conduct  did  not  please  him, 
and  seemed  to  require  his  presence  to  reform  and 
set  it  right*'.  But  the  news  of  Dolabella's  beha- 
viour, and  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  gaining  the 
only  thing  that  was  wanted,  a  head  and  leader  of 
their  cause  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  state, 
made  him  resolve  to  stay  at  least  tiU  after  the  fint 
of  June,  lest  his  absence  should  be  interpreted  as  a 
kind  of  desertion  ;  nor  did  he  ever  intend  indeed  t£ 
leave  Italy,  till  he  could  do  it  without  censure,  and 
to  the  fiill  satisfaction  of  Brutus,  whom  he  wai 
determined  never  to  desert  on  any  occasion'. 

He  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  al 
this  while  with  his  old  friends  of  the  opposite  party 
the  Ute  ministers  of  Caesar's  power,  Pinsa,  Hirtius 
Balbus,  Matius,  8cc.  But  Cfesar's  death,  on  whid 
their  sentiments  were  very  different  from  his,  h« 
in  great  measure  broken  their  former  confidence 
and  though  the  popularity  of  the  act  made  then 
somewhat  shy  of  speaking  their  minds  freely  aboa 
it,  yet  he  easily  perceived  that  they  were  ntterl 
displeased  with  it,  and  seemed  to  want  an  occasioi 
of  revenging  it.  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  as  has  beei 
said,  were  nominated  by  CsBsar  to  the  consalshi 
of  the  next  year  ;  and  as  Cesar's  acts  were  ratiiie 
by  the  senate,  were  to  succeed  to  it  of  cour« 
This  made  Brutus  and  Cassius  press  Cicero  eai 
nestly  to  gain  them,  if  possible,  to  the  repnblica 
side,  but  especially  Hirtius,  whom  they  most  m 
pected.  But  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  Little  hop< 
of  success ;  his  account  of  them  to  Atticus  i 
"  That  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  d( 
dread  peace  more  than  war ;  that  they  were  perp( 
tually  lamenting  the  miserable  end  of  so  great 
man  ;  and  declaring  that  the  republic  was  mine 
by  it ;  that  all  his  acts  would  be  made  void  as  soc 
as  people's  fears  were  over,  and  that  clemency  wi 
his  ruin,  since,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  be  coa 
not  have  perished  in  such  a  manner ;  and  of  Hirti) 
in  particular,  he  warmly  loves  him  (says  he)  vbo 
Brutus  stabbed ;  as  to  their  desiring  me  to  mal 
him  better,  I  am  doing  my  endeavour :  be  tall 
very  honestly,  but  lives  with  Balbus,  who  tail 
honestly  too ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted  y( 
must  consider 'I.*' 

But  of  all  this  set  of  men,  Matius  was  the  mc 

"  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14. 

0  Quod  sentio  valde  esse  utile  ad  confinnationein  C» 
ronia,  me  illuc  venire.  [Ad  Att  xiv.  13.]  Magoi  inter 
Ciceronia,  vel  mea  potiiis,  vel  mehorcule  utriuaqoe,  i 
intenrenire  difloenti.— Ibid.  16. 

P  Nunc  autem  videmur  taabitari  duoem,  qaod  ant 
municipia,  bonique  desiderant — Ibid.  SO. 

Nee  vero  discedam,  nisi  cum  tu  me  id  boneiAe  pata 
facere  posse.  Bruto  oerte  meo  nullo  loco  deero.— Ibid,  i 
it.  xvl.  la 

1  Minime  enim  obscurum  est,  quid  iati  molianti 
meu8  vero  diacipulus,  qui  hodie  apud  me  ccraat,  valde  an 
ilium,  quern  Brutus  noeter  aauoiavit,  et  si  qoKria,  pcrsp 
enim  plane,  timent  otimn.  (nr^^triv  unUsa  banc  babe 
eamque  prs?  ae  fenint,  virum  clariaBimum  interfecto 
totam  rempublicam  illius  Interitu  perturbatam :  irrita  f* 
qns  ille  egiaset,  aimul  ac  desistemus  timere.  Cleinrati 
iUi  malo  fuisso:  qua  ai  usoa  non  easet,  nihil  illi  < 
aocidere  potuiaae. — Ad  Att.  xiv.  28. 

Quod  Hirtium  per  me  meilorom  fieri  volunt,  doeqvid 
operam,  et  ille  optlme  loquitur,  aed  vivit  habitatquo  c 
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open  and  expUdt  in  condemniDg  the  act  of  the 
onsjrirators,  so  as  to  pat  Cicero  out  of  humour 
with  bim,  as  a  man  irreconcileable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republic.  Cicero  called  upon  him  on  his  way 
/foffl  Rome  into  the  country,  and  found  him  sullen, 
dnpondin^,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and 
denlation,  as  the  certain  consequence  of  Ceesar's 
(feadi.  Among  other  particulars  of  their  conversa- 
tioD,  Madas  told  him  something  which  Ccesar  had 
Utdy  aud  both  of  him  and  Brutus ;  that  he  used  to 
saj  of  Bratus,  **  it  was  of  great  consequence  which 
vay  be  stood  inclined,  since  whatever  he  had  a 
mind  to,  be  pursued  with  an  impetuous  eagerness  ; 
Aat  he  had  remarked  this  of  him  more  especially 
m  hia  pleading  for  Deiotarus  at  Niccea  ;  where  he 
spoke  with  a  surprising  vehemence  and  freedom  : 
and  of  Cicero,  that  when  he  was  attending  Ceesar 
in  the  caase  of  Sestius,  Caesar  perceiving  him 
fitting  in  the  room,  and  waiting  till  he  was  called, 
aid,  'Can  I  doubt  of  my  being  extremely  odious, 
when  Cioero  sits  waiting  and  cannot  get  access  to 
ae  ?'  yet  if  any  man  be  easy  enough  to  forgive  it,  it 
'a  he,  though  I  do  not  question  but  that  he  really 
bates  me'." 

Iliere  were  several  reasons,  however, which  made 
it  neoeaaary  to  these  men  to  court  Cicero  at  this 
ttme  aa  much  as  ever ;  for  if  the  republic  happened 
to  recorer  itself,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
eapahie  to  protect  them  on  that  side  ;  if  not,  the 
noat  able  to  assist  them  against  Antony,  whose 
I  dea^ina  and  success  they  dreaded  still  more  :  for  if 
I  thejrontt  have  a  new  master,  they  were  disposed, 
I*  for  the  sake  of  C»sar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and 
iwphew,  Oetavius.  We  find  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
therefore,  very  assiduous  in  their  observance  of 
bim.  They  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer 
^  him  at  different  times  in  his  villas,  giving 
him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  good  inten- 
tiona,  and  disposition  to  peace,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  arbiter  of  their  future  consulship ;  and 
tfcoQgh  he  oontinned  stili  to  have  some  distrust 
of  Hirtioa,  yet  Pansa  wholly  persuaded  him  that 
be  waa  sincere  •. 

Brutos  and  Casdus  continued  still  near  Lanu- 
^inai,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cicero's  villa  at 
^•tara,  of  which,  at  Cicero^s  desire,  they  some- 
tiflaea  aude  use' ;  being  yet  irresolute  what  mea- 
■m  they  should  take,  they  kept  themselves  quiet 
•■d  retired,  expecting  what  time  and  chance  would 
0^1  and  waiting  particularly  to  see  what  humour 
the  coBsols  wooU  be  in  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
•Mate,  with  nqgard  to  themselves  and  the  repub- 
« ;  and  since  they  were  driven  from  the  discharge 

**fto:  qid  Hem  bene  loqnitnr.    Quid  credos  videria.^ 

'Dt  Bntto  nostro — Cmtarem  aolitam  dioere :— Magni 
J*rt  Ue  quid  velU:  eed  quicquid  rult,  valde  vult 
^^eam  animadrertiae  cum  pro  Deiotaro  Nioee 
•^■"tt.  vslda  v^rhcmenter  earn  visum,  et  libere  dioere. 
At^w  tHarn  proxime  cum  Sestii  rogatn  apud  eum  fui»- 
J^  opcetannuiiie  aedeoa  quoad  vocarer,  dixlMe  cum  :— 
^*«Wt«n  qoin  raxmno  in  odio  aim.  cum  M.  Cicero 
■^.  aac  no  oommodo  me  oonroiire  postdt  ?  Atqui  si 
^■*^*w  art  facilia,  hic  eat:  tamea  non  duibto,  quia  mo 
■*<*Ht— Ad  Att.  xW.  1. 

^  *^^  Paoaa  vixi  in  Pompeiano.  Is  plane  mihi  pro- 
y^  *  ^Boa  i«itir«  et  capera  paoem,  ftc— Ad  Att.  xir. 
•;  *.  tr.  I. 

JJ*»  Bdieroale  Aatmc  Brntua  CAd  At*,  xlv.  11.] 
^"■'•vapid  me  folaas  goudeo :  modo  et  llbenter  fuerit 
*  •»«*-»«.  XV.  a 


of  their  prmtorship  in  the  city,  they  contrived  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
by  their  edicts,  in  which  they  made  the  strongest 
professions  of  their  pacific  disposition ;  and  de- 
clared, **  that  their  conduct  should  give  no  handle 
for  a  civil  war ;  and  that  they  would  submit  to 
a  perpetual  exile,  if  it  would  contribute  in  any 
manner  to  the  public  concord,  being  content  wi& 
the  consciousness  of  their  act,  as  the  greatest 
honour  which  they  could  enjoy™."  Their  present 
design  was  to  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  take  their  places  in  the  senate,  if  it  should  be 
thought  advisable ;  or  to  present  themselves  at 
least  in  the  rostra,  and  try  the  affections  of  the 
people,  for  whom  Brutus  was  preparing  a  speed). 
They  sent  to  know  Cicero's  opinion  of  tiiis  project, 
wjth  the  copy  also  of  that  speech  which  Brutus 
made  in  the  capitol  on  the  day  of  Caesar's  death, 
begging  his  revisal  and  correction  of  it,  in  order  to 
its  being  published.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it 
to  Atticus,  says,  *Uhe  oration  is  drawn  with  the 
utmost  elegance,  both  of  sentiments  and  style ; 
yet  were  I  to  handle  the  subject,  I  should  work  it 
up  with  more  fire.  You  know  the  character  of  the 
speaker  ;  for  which  reason  I  could  not  correct  it. 
For  in  the  style  in  which  our  friend  would  excel, 
and  according  to  the  idea  which  he  has  formed  of 
the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  nothing  can  be  better :  but  whether  I 
am  iu'  the  right  or  the  wrong,  I  am  of  a  quite 
different  taste.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would 
read  it,  if  you  have  not  already,  and  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  it ;  though  I  am  afraid,  lest 
through  the  prejudice  of  your  name,  you  should 
show  too  much^of  the  Attic  in  your  judgment :  yet 
if  you  remember  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  greatest  force  may  consist 
with  the  perfection  of  Attic  elegance*." 

Atticus  did  not  like  the  speech ;  he  thought  the 
manner  too  cold  and  spiritless  for  so  great  an 
occasion ;  and  begged  of  Cicero  to  draw  up  another 
to  be  published  in  Brutus's  name:  but  Cicero 
would  not  consent  to  it,  thinking  the  thing  itself 
improper,  and  knowing  that  Brutus  would  take  it 
ill  7.  In  one  of  his  letters  on  the  subject,  — 
**  Though  you  think  me  in  the  wrong,"  says  he, 
"  to  imagine  that  the  republic  depends  on  Brutus, 
the  fact  is  certainly  so  :  there  will  either  be  none 
at  all,  or  it  will  be  saved  by  him  and  his  accom- 
plices. As  to  your  urging  me  to  write  a  speech  for 
him,  take  it  from  me,  my  Atticus,  as  a  general 
rule,  which  by  long  experience  I  have  found  to  be 
true,  that  there  never  was  a  poet  or  orator  who 
thought  any  one  preferable  to  himself.  This  is  the 
case  even  with  bad  ones.  What  shall  we  think, 
then,  of  Brutus,  who  has  both  wit  and  learning  ? 
especially  after  the  late  experiment  of  him  in  Uie 
case  of  die  edict.  ^  I  drew  up  one  for  him  at  your 
desire.  I  liked  mine ;  he  bos.  Besides,  when  at 
his  earnest  solicitation  J  addressed  to  him  my 
treatise  on  the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  wrote 
word,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  you  too,  that  the 

"  Teetati  edictis,  libenter  se  vel  in  perpetuo  exilic  vio- 
turoe,  dum  reipublictc  constaret  concordia,  neo  ullam 
belli  civilia  pnebituros  materiam,  plurimum  aibi  honoris 
ease  in  conscientia  facti  sui,  Ac.  [Veil.  Pat  iL  02.]  Edic- 
tom  Bruti  et  Cassii  probo.  [Ad  Att.  xiv.  Sa]  De  quibos 
tu  bonam  itpem  te  habere  slgniflcaa  propter  edictorum 
humanitatem.— Ibid.  xv.  1. 

s  Ad  Att.  XV.  1.  7  Ibid.  3,  4 
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kind  of  eloquence  which  I  recommended  did  not 
please  him.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  compose 
for  himself —  I  wish  only  that  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  make  a  speech  at  alt ;  for  if  ever  he  can 
appear  again  with  safety  at  Rome,  we  have  gained 
the  victory*." 

In  this  interval  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the 
stage,  who,  though  hitherto  but  little  considered, 
soon  made  the  first  Agure  upon  it,  and  drew  all 
people's  eyes  towards  him :  the  young  Octavius, 
who  was  left  by  his  uncle  Ciesar  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  estate.  He  had  been  sent  a  few  months 
before  to  Apollonia,  a  celebrated  academy  or 
school  of  learning  in  Macedonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  unde  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which 
he  was  to  attend  him ;  but  the  news  of  Csesar's 
death  soon  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what 
fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himself,  by  the  credit 
of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends. 
He  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
whither  Balbus  went  the  next  morning  to  receive 
him,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Cicero,  near 
Cumse,  having  Arst  conducted  Octavius  to  the 
adjoining  villa  of  his  father-in-law  Philip.  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  were  with  Cicero  at  the  same  time,  to 
whom  they  immediately  presented  Octavius,  mitk 
the  strongest  professions  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  his 
direction*. 

The  sole  pretension  which  he  avowed  at  present 
I  was,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  succession  of  his 
uncle's  estate,  and  to  claim  the  possession  of  it; 
but  this  was  thought  an  attempt  too  hardy  and 
dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  scarce  yet  above  eighteen 
years  old  ;  for  the  republican  party  had  great 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  estate,  he  should  grasp  at  the  power 
of  his  uncle ;  and  Antony  still  more,  who  had 
destined  that  succession  to  himself,  and  already 
seized  the  effects,  lest  by  the  advantage  of  all  that 
wealth,  Octavius  might  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him.  The  mother,  therefore,  and 
her  husband  Philip,  out  of  concern  for  his  safety, 
pressed  him  to  suspend  his  claim  for  awhile,  and 
not  assume  an  invidious  name,  before  he  could  see 
what  turn  the  public  affairs  would  take ;  but  he 
was  of  too  great  a  spirit  to  relish  any  suggestions 
of  caution,  declaring  it  base  and  infamous  to  think 
himself  unworthy  of  a  name,  of  which  Caesar  had 
thought  him  worthy  *» :  and  there  were  many  about 
him  constantly  pushing  him  on  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  affections  of  the  city  and  the  army,  before 
his  enemies  had  made  themselves  too  strong  for 
him  ;  so  that  he  was  on  fire  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to 
enter  into  action,  being  determined  to  risk  all  his 
hopes  on  the  credit  of  his  name,  and  the  friends 
and  troops  of  his  uncle. 

Before  he  left  the  country,  Cicero,  speaking  of 
him  to  Atticus,  says, — *♦  Octavius  is  still  with  us, 
and  treats  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and  friend- 


«  Ad  Att.  xiv.  20. 

*  Octavius  Nespolim  venit  a.  d.  xnn.  KaL  ibi  earn 
Balbus  mane  postridie ;  eodemque  die  meoum  In  Cumana 
[Ad  Att  xiv.  10.]  Hie  mecum  Balbus,  Ilirtius,  ,Pansa. 
Mode  venit  Octavius,  et  quidem  in  proximam  villam 
Philippi,  mihi  totus  deditus— Ibid.  11. 

^  Non  plaoebat  Ati«  matri,  Philippoque  vitrlco,  adlri 
nomen  invidiose  fortune  Cssaris— sprevit  caleetis  animus 
bumana  oonsilia— diotitans  nefas  ease,  quo  nomine  Cesari 
dignus  csset  visus,  sibimet  ipsum  videri  Indignum.— Veil. 
Pat.  ii  eo. 


ship.  His  domestics  give  him  the  name  of  Cesar ; 
Philip  does  not ;  nor  for  that  reason  do  I.  It  is 
not  possible  for  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  a 
good  citizen,  there  are  so  many  about  him  who 
threaten  the  death  of  our  friends :  they  declare  that 
what  they  have  done  can  never  be  forgiven.  Wliat 
will  be  the  case,  think  you,  when  the  boy  comes 
to  Rome,  where  our  deliverers  cannot  show  their 
heads  ?  who  yet  must  ever  be  famous,  nay,  bappj 
too,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  act ;  bat  a^  tor 
us,  unless  I  am  deceived,  we  shall  be  undone.  1 
long,  therefore,  to  go  abroad,  where  I  may  bear 
no  more  of  these  Pelopidie,"  &c.* 

As  soon  as  Octavius  came  to  Rome,  he  wa» 
produced  to  the  people  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  from  the  rostra,  which  wa& 
now  generally  possessed  by  the  enemies  of  Brutus, 
who  were  perpetually  making  use  of  the  advanta^ 
to  inflame  the  mob  against  him.  *'  Remember/' 
says  Cicero,  '*  what  I  tell  you :  this  custom  of 
seditious  harangues  is  so  much  cherished,  thai 
those  heroes  of  ours,  or  rather  gods,  will  live  indeed 
in  immortal  glory,  yet  not  without  envy,  and  even 
danger :  their  great  comfort,  however,  is,  tk 
consciousness  of  a  most  glorious  act;  but  wbal 
comfort  for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  m 
not  yet  free?  But  fortune  must  look  to  that, 
since  reason  has  no  sway**." 

Octavius  seconded  his  speech  by  what  was  Wu 
to  please  the  inferior  part  of  the  city  much  better ; 
the  representation  of  public  shows  and  plajs,  in 
honour  of  his  uncle's  victories.  Caesar  had  pro< 
mised  and  prepared  for  them  in  his  lifetime ;  bnj 
those  whom  he  had  entrusted  vrith  the  mana^' 
ment  durst  not  venture  to  exhibit  them  after  bB 
death,  till  Octavius,  as  his  heir  and  representative! 
undertook  the  affair,  as  devolved,  of  course,  npoi 
himself*.  In  these  shows  Octavius  brought  oal 
the  golden  chair  which,  among  the  other  honoun 
decreed  to  Csesar  when  living,  was  ordered  to  U 
placed  in  the  theatres  and  circus,  as  to  a  deity,  oi 
all  solemn  occasions'.  But  the  tribunes  ordered 
the  chair  to  be  taken  away,  upon  which  the  bod] 
of  the  knights  testified  their  applause  by  a  gened 
clap.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  this  to  Cicerc^ 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  hims ;  but  he  vai 
not  at  all  pleased  with  Octavius's  conduct,  since 't 
indicated  a  spirit  determined  to  revive  the  memory 
and  to  avenge  the  death  of  Csesar ;  and  he  was  th< 
less  pleased  to  hear,  also,  that  Matius  had  takei 

c  Nobiscum  bic  perbonorifice  et  amioe  Ootavras ;  qued 
quidem  sui  Ccaarem  salutabant,  Philippua  non ;  itaqw 
ne  no8  quidem :  quern  nego  posse  bonum  dvem,  ita  mnl^ 
circumstaot»  qui  quidem  nostris  mortem  minitantui 
Negant  lueo  ferri  posse.  Quid  censes,  cum  Rcnnam  pnc* 
vencrit,  ubi  nostri  liberatores  tuti  esse  non  poarant  ?  q<] 
quidem  semper  erunt  olari ;  conscientia  vero  facti  sa 
etiara  beati :  sed  nos,  nisi  me  faJlit,  Jao^iimtts.  Itaqo) 
aveo  exire,  ubi  neo  Pelopidarum,  dec.— Ad  Att,  xiv.  U. 

d  Sed  memento,  sic  alitur  oonsuetudo  perditarmn  coH 
oionum,  ut  nostri  illi  non  heroes,  sed  dii,  fntnri  quideni  il 
gloria  sempitema  sint,  sed  non  sine  invidia,  ne  sine  poi 
culo  quidem :  verum  illis  magna  oonsolatio,  ccmficientii 
maximi  et  olarissimi  faoti:  nobis  que,  qui  interfec« 
rege  liberi  non  sumus  ?  Sed  bcc  fortuna  viderit,  quonian 
ratio  non  gubemat.— Ad  Att  xiv.  11. 

«  Ludos  autem  viotoriae  Ca»aris  non  audentibiM  faceit 
quibuBobtigerat  idmunus,  ipseedidit.— fioeton.  in  Aug.  M 
Dio.  p.  272. 

'  Dio,  xliv.  243. 

g  De  sella  Osaris,  bene  tribunL  Fnedaioa  eliam  xii 
ordinra. — Ad  Att  xv.  3. 
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!  tpOD  him  the  care  of  these  shows  ^,  since  it  con- 
'  firaed  die  suspicion  which  he  had  before  oonceiYcd 
>  of  Mttius,  and  made  him  apprehensiTe  that  he 
'  woild  be  an  ill  counsellor  to  young  Octavins,  in 
'  wbitk  light  he  seems  to  have  represented  him  to 
Bratu.  Matius  was  informed  of  these  suspicions , 
aod  complained  to  their  common  friend  Trebatius 
id  Cicero's  unkind  opinion  and  unfriendly  treat- 
ment of  him,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
ipobgj  from  Cicero,  and  the  answer  to  it  from 
Bf«tiiu,  which  is  deservedly  valued,  not  only  for 
die  beantj  of  its  sentiments  and  composition,  but 
for  preserving  to  us  a  name  and  character,  which 
m  almost  lost  to  history,  of  a  most  esteemed 
and  amiable  person,  who  Uved  Ih  the  first  degree 
of  coofidenoe  with  Cassar,  and  for  parts,  learning, 
and  rirtue,  was  scarce  inferior  to  any  of  that  age. 
Cicero  cakes  pains  to  persuade  Matius  that  he 
had  said  nothing  of  him  but  what  was  consistent 
9itb  the  strictest  frioidship ;  and  to  gain  the  easier 
credit  with  him,  prefaces  his  apology  with  a  detail 
apd  acknowledgment  of  Matius*s  perpetual  civili- 
ties and  observance  of  him  through  life,  even  when 
in  the  height  of  his  power  and  credit  with  Caesar ; 
hat  when  be  comes  to  the  point  of  the  complaint 
he  tooches  it  very  tenderly,  and  observes  only  in 
Koeral,  **  that  as  Matius's  dignity  exposed  every- 
thm^  which  be  did  to  public  notice,  so  the  malice 
of  Che  world  interoreted  some  of  his  acts  more 
hanfiy  than  they  deserved  ;  that  it  was  his  care 
•Iwayatogive  the  most  favourable  turn  to  them 
phot  you  (says  he),  a  man  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, are  not  igiaorant,  that  if  Caesar  was  in  fact  a 
king,  IS  I  indeed  look  upon  him  to  have  been, 
there  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  case  of  your 
dstf ;  either  that,  which    I  commonly  take,  of 
extoIHog  your  fidelity  and  humanity,  in  showing  so 
moch  a&iction  even  to  a  dead  friend  ;  or  the  other, 
which  some  people  use,  that  the  liberty  of  our 
«oantry  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  life  of  any 
friad,    I  wish  that  you  had  heard  with  what  zeal 
I  ased  to  defend  you  in  these  conversations  ;  but 
that  are  two  things  especially  that  make  the  prin- 
optl  part  of  your  praise,  which  no  man  speaks  of 
■ore  frequently  or  more  freely  than  1  :  that  you, 
1^  ^sU  Cflfsar's  friends,  were  the  most  active,  both 
I  ia  dittqading  the  civil  war,  and  in  moderating  the 
Tidorj ;  in  which  I  have  met  with  nobody  who 
^ott  not  agree  with  me  V  &c. 

I 

Matius  to  Cicero. 

"Toot  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  by  letting 
Be  lee  that  you  retain  stiU  that  favourable  opinion 
^BK,  which  I  had  always  hoped  and  wished  ;  and 
'^^'Bgh  I  had  never,  indeed,  any  doubt  of  it,  yet 
far  the  high  value  that  I  set  upon  it,  I  was  very 

.  aohdtoQs  that  it  should  remain  always  inviolable ; 

,  I  Viaa  oonsdofu  to  myself  that  I  had  done  nothing 
which  could  reasonably  give  offence  to  any  honest 
B>o«  sod  did  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  a  person 
<fj9vr  great  and  eicellent  accomplishments  could 
^adnad  to  take  any  without  reason,  especially 
*C>i>at  ose  who  had  always  professed,  and  stiU 
^''B^unaed  to  profess,  a  sincere  good- will  to  you. 
^^■oe  aQ  thk,  then,  stands  just  as  I  wish  it,  I  will 
y  pn  an  answer  to  those  accusations,  from 

^JBtoran  c^u*  sppttntos.  et  Matiiis  ao  Poetnmius  pro- 
niiilMuaao  plactnt— Ad  Ati.  xy.  2. 


which  you,  agreeably  to  your  character,  out  of 
your  singular  goodness  and  friendship,  have  so 
often  defended  me.  I  am  no  stranger  to  what  has 
been  said  of  me  by  certain  persons,  since  Caesar's 
death  :  they  call  it  a  crime  in  me,  that  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  loss  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  sorry 
that  the  man  whom  I  loved  met  with  so  unhappy 
a  fate :  they  say  that  our  country  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  friendship,  as  if  they  had  already 
made  it  evident  that  his  death  was  of  service  to 
the  republic ;  but  I  will  not  deal  craftily ;  I  own 
myself  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  of  wisdom ; 
nor  did  I  yet  follow  Cssar  in  our  late  dissentions, 
but  my  friend,  whom,  though  displeased  with  the 
thing,  I  could  not  desert ;  for  I  never  approved 
the  civil  war,  or  the  cause  of  it,  but  took  all 
possible  pains  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.  Upon  the 
victory,  therefore,  of  a  familiar  friend,  1  was  not 
eager  either  to  advance  or  to  enrich  myself:  an 
advantage  which  others,  who  had  less  interest  with 
him  than  I,  abused  to  great  excess.  Nay,  my  cir- 
cumstances were  even  hurt  by  Caesar's  law,  to 
whose  kindness  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  now 
rejoice  at  his  death,  owed  their  very  continuance  in 
the  city.  I  solicited  the  pardon  of  the  vanquished 
vrith  the  same  zeal  as  if  it  had  been  for  myself.  Is 
it  possible,  therefore,  for  me,  who  laboured  to  pro- 
cure the  safety  of  all,  not  to  be  concerned  for  the 
death  of  him  from  whom  I  used  to  procure  it ! 
especially  when  the  very  same  men  who  were  the 
cause  of  making  him  odious,  were  the  authors  also 
of  destroying  him.  But  I  shall  have  cause,  they 
say,  to  repent,  for  daring  to  condemn  their  act. 
Unheard  of  insolence !  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  some  to  glory  in  a  wicked  action,  yet  not  to 
others  even  to  grieve  at  it,  without  punishment  ! 
But  this  was  always  free  even  to  slaves,  to  fear, 
rejoice,  and  grieve  by  their  own  will,  not  that  of 
another ;  which  yet  these  men,  who  call  themselves 
the  authors  of  liberty,  are  endeavouring  to  extort 
from  us  by  the  force  of  terror.  But  they  may  spare 
their  threats ;  for  no  danger  shall  terrify  me  from 
performing  my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
since  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honest 
death  was  never  to  be  avoided,  often  even  to  be 
sought.  But  why  are  they  angry  with  me  for 
wishing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  act  ? 
I  wish  that  all  the  world  may  regret  Caesar's  death. 
But  I  ought,  they  say,  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
to  wish  the  good  and  safety  of  the  republic.  If  my 
past  life  and  future  hopes  do  not  already  prove  that 
I  wish  it,  without  my  saying  so,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  evince  it  by  argument. — 1  b^  of  you,  therefore, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  attend  to  facts  rather 
than  to  words ;  and  if  you  think  it  the  most  useful 
to  one  in  my  circumstances,  that  what  is  right 
should  take  place,  never  imagine  that  I  can  have 
any  union  or  commerce  with  ill-designing  men.  I 
acted  the  same  part  in  my  youth,  where  to  mistake 
would  have  been  pardonable  ;  shall  I  then  undo  it 
all  again,  and  renounce  my  principles  in  my  declin- 
ing age  ?  No ;  it  is  my  resolution  to  do  nothing 
that  can  give  any  offence,  except  it  be  when  I  lament 
the  cruel  fate  of  a  dear  friend  and  illustrious  man. 
If  I  were  in  different  sentiments,  I  would  never 
disown  what  I  was  doing,  lest  I  should  be  thought 
not  only  wicked  for  parsuing  what  was  wrong,  but 
false  and  cowardly  for  dissembling  it.  But  I 
undertook  the  care  of  the  shows  which  young 
Csesar  exhibited  for  the  victory  of  his  uncle :  this 
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was  an  affair  of  private,  not  of  public  duty :  it  was 
what  I  ought  to  have  performed  to  the  memory  and 
honour  of  my  dear  friend,  and  what  I  could  not, 
therefore,  deny  to  a  youth  of  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  so  highly  worthy  of  Caesar.  But  I  go  often, 
also,  to  the  consul  Antony's,  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments :  yet  you  will  find  those  very  men  go  oftener 
to  ask  and  receive  favours,  who  reflect  upon  me  for 
it,  as  disaffected  to  my  country.  But  what  arro- 
gance is  this  ?  When  Csesar  never  hindered  me 
from  visiting  whom  I  would — even  those  whom  he 
did  not  care  for — that  they,  who  had  deprived  me 
of  him,  should  attempt,  by  their  cavils,  to  debar 
me  from  placing  my  esteem  where  I  think  proper. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  that  either  the  modesty  of  my 
life  should  not  be  sufficient  to  confute  all  false 
reports  of  me  for  the  future,  or  that  they,  who  do 
not  love  me  for  my  constancy  to  Csesar,  would  not 
choose  to  have  their  friends  resemble  me  rather 
than  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could  have 
my  wish,  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  quiet  at  Rhodes ;  but  if  any  accident  prevent 
me,  will  live  in  such  a  manner  at  Rome,  as  always 
to  desire  that  what  is  right  may  prevail.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for  giving 
me  this  assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  re- 
gard for  me,  and  for  making  it  my  duty  to  respect 
and  observe  a  man  whom  I  had  esteemed  always 
before  with  inclination.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  preserve  me  in  your  affection — ^.'* 

Antony  all  this  while  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 
on  his  designs  with  great  vigour  and  address  :  in 
his  progress  through  Italy,  his  business  was  to 
gather  up  Caesar's  old  soldiers  from  the  several 
colonies* and  quarters  in  which  they  were  settled; 
and  by  large  bribes,  and  larger  promises,  to  attach 
them  to  his  interests,  and  draw  great  bodies  of 
them  towards  Rome,  to  be  ready  for  any  purpose 
that  his  affairs  should  require.  In  the  city  like- 
wise he  neglected  no  means  which  his  consular 
authority  offered,  how  unjust  or  violent  soever,  of 
strengthening  his  power ;  and  let  all  people  now 
see  for  what  ends  he  had  provided  that  decree,  to 
which  the  senate  had  consented  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  of  confirming  Csesar's  acts  ;  for  being  the 
master  both  ofCcesar's  papers  and  of  his  secretary 
Faberins,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written*,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forging  and  inserting  at 

Eleasure  whatever  he  found  of  use  to  him,  which 
e  practised  without  any  reserve  or  management ; 
selling  publicly  for  money  whatever  immunities 
were  desired  by  countries,  cities,  princes,  or  private 
men,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  granted  by 

k  Ep.  Fam.  xt  2a  This  Cn.  Matius  lived  long  after- 
wards in  such  favour  and  familiarity  with  Augustus,  as  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Augustus's >W«m/.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  declined  all  public  honours  and  business, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  elegant 
and  pleasurable  retreat ;  employing  his  time  uid  studies 
in  the  improvements  of  gardening  and  planting,  as  well  as 
in  refining  the  delicacy  of  a  splendid  and  luxurious  life, 
which  was  the  general  taste  of  that  age.  For  he  first 
taught  how  to  inoculate  and  propagate  some  of  their 
curious  and  foreign  fruits;  and  introduced  the  way  of 
cutting  trees  and  groves  into  regular  forms:  on  which 
subjects  he  published  several  books  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  later  writers.— Columel.  De  Be  Rust  xlL  44.  init.  ; 
Plin.  nist  Nat.  xii.  «;  xv.  14. 

^X^^'y  *^  ''^y  ypafi/iarda  rod  Kaltrapos  ^a$4pufyy 
4s  vdrra  cH  irft9^u«roK— App.  L  &  sao. 


CsBsar  and  entered  into  his  books.  This  alamed 
and  shocked  all  honest  men  who  saw  the  misdiief, 
but  knew  no  remedy  :  Antony  had  the  power,  iDd 
their  own  decree  had  justified  it.  Cicero  complaiDS 
of  it  heavily  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  decUres  it 
a  thousand  times  better  to  die  than  to  suffer  it". 
**  Is  it  so  then  ?  *'  says  he,  **  is  all  that  our  Bratns 
has  done  come  to  this,  that  he  might  live  at  last  at 
Lanuvium  ?  That  Trebonius  might  steal  away 
through  private  roads  to  his  province  ?  Tbat  all 
the  acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  thoughts  of 
Csesar  should  have  greater  force  now  than  when 
he  himself  was  living  ?  "  All  which  be  ditrges  to 
that  mistake  of  the  first  day  in  not  summoning  the 
senate  into  the  capitol,  where  they  might  hafe 
done  what  they  pleaised  when  their  own  party  was 
uppermost,  and  these  robbers,  as  he  calls  them, 
dispersed  and  dejected". 

Among  the  other  acts  which  Antony  confinned, 
on  the  pretence  of  their  being  ordered  by  Cawar, 
he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  dty  to  all  Sicily,  and 
restored  to  king  Deiotarus  all  his  former  domi- 
nions.  Cicero  speaks  of  this  with  great  ind^nation. 
**  O  my  Atticus,*'  says  he,  •*  the  ides  of  March 
have  given  us  nothing  but  the  joy  of  rereoging 

ourselves  on  him  whom  we  had  reason  to  hate 

it  was  a  brave  act,  but  left  imperfect ^youknor 

what  a  kindness  I  have  for  the  Sicilians ;  that  I 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  tiieir  patron:  C«sar 
granted  them  many  privileges  which  I  did  not  dis- 
Uke,  though  his  giving  them  the  rights  of  Latinm 
was  intolerable ;  yet  that  was  nothing  to  what 
Antony  has  done,  who  for  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
published  a  law,  pretended  to  be  made  by  the  dic- 
tator, in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  though  w 
never  heard  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  which 
makes  them  all  citizens  of  Rome.  Is  not  DcioU. 
rus's  case  just  the  same  .*  He  is  worthy  ihdeed  ol 
any  kingdom,  but  not  by  the  grant  of  Pnlnaj 
there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the  same  sort**. 
When  this  last  act  was  hung  np  as  usual  in  th( 
capitol,  among  the  public  monuments  of  the  dty, 
the  forgery  appeared  so  gross  that  the  people,  ii 
the  midst  of  their  concern,  could  not  help  laughiD| 
at  it ;  knowing  that  Caesar  hated  no  man  so  muci 
as  Deiotarus.  But  the  bargain  was  made  in  Folvi&'i 
apartments  for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  poandft 
by  the  king's  agents  at  Rome,  without  consoltiDg 
Cicero  or  any  other  of  their  master's  firiends :  yel 
the  old  king,  it  seems,  was  beforehand  with  them 
and  no  sooner  heard  of  Ceesar's  death  than  U 
seized  upon  his  dominions  again  by  force.  "  H< 
knew  it,^'  says  Cicero,  **  to  be  a  univefsal  right 
that  what  tyrants  had  forcibly  taken  awiy,  th( 
true  owners  might  recover  whenever  they  wef 
able :— he  acted  like  a  man,  but  we  contemptiWy 
who  whilst  we  hate  the  author,  yet  mamtain  hi 
acts  P."      By  these    methods   Antony  presentl] 

«  Ep.  Fam.  xiL  1 ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  9. 

n  Itane  vero  ?  hoc  mens  ot  tuus  Brutus  egit,  ot  Unurj 
esset  ?  ut  Trebonius  itineribns  devils  proficiflceretor  ii 
provinciam?  ut  omnia  facta,  scripta,  dicta,  pnatimi 
cogitata  Cesaris  plus  valerent,  quam  si  ipse  viveret  \^ 
—Ad  Att  xiv.  10. 

o  Ad  Att  xiv  1«. 

P  Byngrapha  H.  8.  centJes  per  legatos^r-sine  nostra,  en 
reliquorura  hospitum  regis  sententia,  fhcto  In  gyneow 
quo  in  loco  plurims  res  venierunt,  et  veneunt— Bex  aii£ 
ipso  sua  sponte,  nullis  commentariis  Cosaris.  simnl  stqs 
audivit  ejus  interitum,  suo  marts  res  bum  recopersni 
Sciebat  homo  sapiens,  jus  semper  hoc  fniase,  ut,  q« 
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infinite  smns  of  money ;  for  though  at  the 

tine  of  Csesar's  death  he  owed,  as  Cicero  told 

I  him,  abore  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  yet 

vitbiQ  less  than  a  fortnight  after  it  he  had  paid  off 

the  whole  debt^. 

There  was  another  instance  of  his  yiolence  which 
pn  itiU greater  offence  to  the  city;  his  seizing  the 
pablie  treasure  which  Cssar  had  deposited  for  the 
occuioBi  of  the  goveminent,  in  the  temple  of 
Opu,  amounting  to  above  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  oar  money  ;  besides  what  Calpurnia,  Caesar's 
vife,  from  his  prifate  treasure  had  delivered  into 
his  handi,  computed  at  about  another  million. 
This  wu  no  extraordinary  sum  if  we  consider  the 
mtoess  of  the  mine  from  which  it  was  drawn,  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Caesar  was 
of  an  men  the  most  rapacious  in  extorting  it : 
Cioero,  allQding  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
niied,  calls  it  a  bloody  and  deadly  treasure,  ga- 
thered  from  the  spoils  and  ruin  of  the  subjects ; 
whidi,  if  it  were  not  restored,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
the  true  owners,  might  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  poblie  towar<k  easing  them  of  tibeir  taxes'. 

Bat  Antony,   who  followed  Ceesar*s  maxims, 

teok  care  to  secore  it  to  himself,  the  use  of  it  was 

to  parchsse  soldiers,  and  he  was  now  in  condition 

to  oatbid  any  competitor ;  but  the  first  purchase 

that  be  made  with  it  was  of  his  colleague  Dolabella, 

who  had  bog  been  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his 

,  defati,  and  whom,  by  a  part  of  this  money,  and  the 

proniae  of  a  fiurther  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 

OBpire,  he  drew  entirely  from  Cicero  and  the 

Rpohfican  party  into  his  own  measures.   This  was 

an  acquisition  worth  any  price  to  him ;  the  gene- 

I  fiiincfination  both  of  the  city  and  the  country  was 

dearlj  agabst  him ;  the  town  of  Puteoli,  one  of 

the  most  considerable  of  Italy,  had  lately  chosen 

the  two  Bmtuses  and  Cassius  for  their  patrons  *, 

'  aad  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  arm  the 

I  *hoIe  empire  in  that  cause :  Dolabella  seemed  to 

I  be  that  very  person,  till  bribed,  as  Cicero  says,  by 

*  forte  of  money,  he  not  only  deserted  but  overturned 

;  theitpablic'. 

These  proceedings,  which  were  preparatory  to 
the  appointed  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  first  of 
Jut,  began  to  open  Brutus's  eyes  and  convince 
^  of  the  mistake  of  his  pacific  measures  and 
frroaraUe  thoughts  of  Antony ;  he  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  from  him,  or 
froB  the  senate  itself  under  his  influence,  and 
thoagfat  it  time,  therefore,  in  concert  with  Cassius, 
to  Rqmre  an  explicit  account  of  his  intentions,  and 
to  opostolate  with  him  gently  in  the  following 
letttr. 

tmaoi  cripfuiHent,  ea  tynumis  interfectis,  ii  quibus 
*^9t»  MKot,  recuperarent— lUe  vir  fait,  noe  quidem 
**^»>Modi,  qui  aocUnrem  odimoa,  acta  defondimua,— 

^\  T«  aatcm  qnadrfngeoties  H.a  quod  Idfbus  Martili 
ItMai.  qoooam  modo  ante  Kalffidaw  April  is  debere 

'  tru  «t  KpUea  mmScs  HA  quod  in  tabulio,  que  aunt 
•^^  patetet ?  tuaemUt  ilUus  quidem  pecimiK,  sod 
^'^'B*  4  ihf  qoontin  erat,  noa  redderetur,  que  nos  a 
f^«**  ptMMl  viDdiGar«.—PhlL  ii.  37 ;  Pha  L  7 ;  Plutarch. 
^Aat. 

'tcmrik  PnteolaiKW,  qnod  Caasinm  et  Brutoa  patroaoa 
Riill   luit— PhO.  iL  41. 

^^item  odcrim,  qtiod  com  rcmpublicam  me  aootore 

^^ '  Don  modo  denruerifc,  anptua  pccunia, 

.  in  ip«>fatt,  everterit.— Ad  Alt.  xvi.  1ft. 


Brutus  and  Cassius,  Prators,  to  M,  Antonius, 
Consul. 

^*  If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  sincerity  and 
good-will  to  us  we  should  not  have  written  this  to 
you,  which,  out  of  the  kind  disposition  that  you  bear 
to  us,  yon  will  take  without  doubt  in  good  part 
We  are  informed  that  a  great  multitude  of  veteran 
soldiers  is  already  come  to  Rome,  and  a  much 
greater  expected  there  on  the  first  of  June.  If  we 
could  harbour  any  suspicion  or  fear  of  you,  we 
should  be  unlike  ourselves  ;  yet  surely,  after  we  had 
put  ourselves  into  your  power,  and  by  your  advice 
dismissed  the  friends  whom  we  had  about  us  from 
the  great  towns,  and  that  not  only  by  public  edict 
but  by  private  letters,  we  deserve  to  be  made 
acquainted  vrith  your  designs,  especially  in  an  affair 
which  relates  to  ourselves.  We  beg  of  you,  there- 
fore, to  let  us  koow  what  your  intentions  are  with 
regard  to  us.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  be  safe 
in  such  a  crowd  of  veterans  ?  who  have  thoughts, 
we  hear,  even  of  rebuilding  the  altar,  which  no  man 
can  desire  or  approve  who  wishes  our  safety  and 
honour.  That  we  had  no  other  view  from  the 
first  but  peace,  nor  sought  anything  else  but  the 
public  tiberty,  the  event  shows.  Nobody  can 
deceive  us  but  you,  which  is  not  certainly  agreeable 
to  your  virtue  and  integrity ;  but  no  man  else  has 
it  in  his  power  to  deceive  us.  We  trusted,  and 
shall  trust  to  you  alone.  Our  friends  are  under  the 
greatest  apprehensions  for  us ;  for  though  they  are 
persuaded  of  your  integrity,  yet  they  reflect  that  a 
multitude  of  veterans  may  sooner  be  pushed  on  to 
any  violence  by  others  than  restrained  by  you. 
We  desire  an  explicit  answer  to  all  particulars,  for 
it  is  silly  and  trifling  to  tell  us  that  the  veterans 
are  called  together  because  you  intend  to  move  the 
senate  in  their  favour  in  June ;  for  who  do  you 
think  will  hinder  it  when  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
not  ?  Nobody  ought  to  think  us  too  fond  of  life, 
when  nothing  can  happen  to  us  but  with  the  ruin 
and  confusion  of  all  things*." 

During  Cicero's  stay  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  a  perpetual  resort  of  his  friends  to  him,  and 
where  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  always  employed 
on  the  republic,  yet  he  found  leisure  to  write 
several  of  those  philosophical  pieces  which  still 
subsist  both  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind. For  he  now  composed  his  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  in  three  books,  addressed  to 
Brutus,  containing  the  opinions  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers who  had  ever  written  anything  on  that 
argument ;  to  which  he  bespeaks  the  attention  of 
his  readers  as  to  a  subject  of  the  last  importance, 
which  would  inform  them  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  religion,  piety,  sanctity,  ceremonies,  faith,  oaths, 
temples,  &c.,  since  all  these  were  included  in  that 
single  question  of  the  gods*.  He  drew  up  likewise  his 
Discourse  on  Divination,  or  the  foreknowledge  and 
prediction  of  future  events,  and  the  several  ways  by 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  acquired  or  communi- 
cated to  man ;  where  he  explains  in  two  books 
whatever  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  actual 
existence  of  the  thing  itself.  Both  these  pieces  are 
written  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  •*  Since  Cameades,"  says 
he,  **  has  argued  both  acutely  and  copiously  against 
divination,  in  answer  to  the  Stoics,  I  am  now 
inquiring  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  con- 
«  Ep.Fam.xri  >  De  Nat  Deor.  i. «. 
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Cesar's  register :  they  asked,  if  any  persons  were 
to  be  restored  from  exile,  he  said  one  only,  and  no 
more ;  whether  any  immunities  were  granted  to 
cities  or  countries,  he  answered  none ;  and  con- 
sented, that  it  should  pass  with  a  restriction, 
proposed  by  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  no  grant,  which 
was  to  take  pUce  after  the  ides  of  March,  should 
be  ratified^/*  This  was  generally  thought  so 
reasonable,  and  Antony's  seeming  candour  had 
made  such  an  impression,  that  those  who  saw  the 
mischief  of  it  durst  not  venture  to  oppose  it,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case  of 
Sylla ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to 
the  veteran  soldiers,  whom  it  was  not  possible  to 
oblige,  or  keep  in  good  humour,  without  confirming 
the  privileges  and  possessions  which  Caesar  had 
granted  to  them.  But  Brutus  and  his  friends  had 
private  reasons  for  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of 
Antony,  than  his  outward  conduct  would  justify  ; 
Csesar  had  used  him  roughly  on  several  occasions  S 
and  they  knew  his  resentment  of  it ;  and  that  he 
had  been  engaged  with  Trebonius,  on  C»sar's'last 
return  from  Spain,  in  a  design  against  his  life ; 
and  though  he  did  not  perform  that  engagement, 
yet  they  thought  it  an  obligation,  as  well  as  a  proof 
of  his  continuing  in  the  same  mind,  that  he  had 
not  discovered  it,  which  was  the  reason  of  their 
sparing  him  when  Ciesar  was  killed,  and  of  Trebo- 
nius's  taking  him  aside  on  pretence  of  business, 
lest  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  might  provoke 
them  to  kill  him  too''. 

But,  as  Cicero  often  laments,  they  had  already 
ruined  their  cause,  by  giving  Antony  leisure  to 
recollect  himself,  and  gather  troops  about  him,  by 
which  he  forced  upon  tbem  several  other  decrees 
against  their  will.  One  of  them  in  favour  of  the 
veteran  soldiers,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose  in  arms  about  the  senate' ;  and  another  still 
worse,  for  the  allowance  of  a  public  funeral  to  Cesar, 
which  Atticus  had  been  remonstrating  against  both 
to  Cicero  and  Brutus,  as  pernicious  to  the  peace 
of  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it : 
Antony  was  resolved  upon  it,  and  had  provided 
all  things  for  it,  as  the  best  opportunity  of  inflam- 
ing the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  and  raising 
some  commotions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  re- 
publican muse ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so'  well, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  small  difficulty  to 
defend  their  lives  and  houses  from  the  violence  of 
his  mob'".  In  this  tumult  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Caesar,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  being  mistaken  nn- 


l>  Biunma  constantia  ad  ea,  qus  qua»(ita  erant,  respon- 
dc-bat :  nihil  tum,  nisi  quod  erat  notum  omnibuB,  in  C. 
Cnsaris  commentariis  reperiebatur :  num  qui  exules  resti- 
tuti  ?  unum  aiebat*  prcterea  neminem.  Num  immuni- 
tates  date  ?  nulls,  re«pondebat.  ABaentiri  etiam  noe  Ser. 
Sulpicio  voluit,  ne  qua  tabula  post  Idus  Martias  ulliua 
decreti  Ccaaris  ant  benefioU  figeretur.— PbiL  i.  1. 

»  Phil.  il.  29. 

^  Quanquam  si  interfid  Caesarem  voluisse  crimen  est, 
vide  quflcso,  Antoni,  quid  tibi  fnturum  sit,  quem  et  Nar- 
bone  hoc  consilium  cum  C.  Trebonio  cepisse  notissimum 
est,  etob  c^us  oonsilii  societatero,  cum  interfioeretur  C«sar, 
tum  te  a  Trebonio  vidimus  sevocari.— Ibid.  14. 

1  Nonne  omoi  ratione  veterani,  qui  armati  aderant,  cum 
prssidii  nos  nihil  haberemus,  defendendi  foenmt?— -Ad 
Att.  xiv.  14 

">  Meministine  te  clamare,  causaro  perilsse,  si  funere 
elatuB  esset?  at  ille  etiam  in  foro  combustus,  laudatusque 
miserabiliter ;  serviqne  et  egentes  in  tecta  nostra  cum 
facibuB  immissi.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  10, 14 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut 


luckily  for  the  pretor  of  that  name,  who,  as  it  is 
said  above,  had  extolled  the  act  of  killing  Cesar 
in  a  speech  from  the  rostra.  This  so  alarmed  all 
those  who  had  any  similitude  of  name  with  any 
of  the  conspirators,  that  Caius  Casca,  another  se- 
nator, thought  fit  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  sig- 
nify the  distinction  of  his  person  and  prindpks 
from  Publins  Casca,  who  gave  the  first  blow  to 
Cesar  ». 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  as  it  is  com- 
monly believed,  that  these  violences  were  owing  to 
the  general  indignation  of  the  citizens,  against  tbe 
mni^erers  of  Caesar,  excited  either  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  who 
made  the  funeral  oration ;  for  it  is  -Gertain  tbat 
Cesar,  through  bis  whole  reign,  could  n^ver  draw 
from  the  people  any  public  signification  of  their 
favour ;  but  on  the  contrary,  was  constantly  mor^ 
tified  by  tbe  perpetual  demonstrations  of  their 
hatred  and  disaffection  to  him.  The  case  was  the 
same  after  his  death  :  the  memory  of  his  tyranni 
was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  real  fa. 
vourites  of  the  city  ;  as  appeared  on  all  occasions 
wherever  their  free  and  genuine  sense  could  be 
declared,  in  the  public  shows  and  theatres*^;  whidi 
Cicero  frequently  appeals  to,  as  a  proper  encourage' 
menttoall  honest  men,  to  act  with  spirit  and  vigoai 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty.  What  hap' 
pened  therefore  at  the  funeral  was  the  effect  d 
artifice  and  faction,  the  work  of  a  mercenary  rab< 
ble,  the  greatest  part  slaves  and  strangers,  listed 
and  prepared  for  violence,  against  a  party  unarmed 
and  pursuing  pacific  counsels,  and  placing  all  thdi 
trust  and  security  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
Cicero  calls  it  a  conspiracy  of  Cesar's  freedmen^ 
who  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  tumult,  n 
which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  borne  a  conader 
able  part,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  Pompey,  for  hii 
affront  to  their  city  and  temple,  were  zealousl; 
attached  to  Cesar,  and  above  all  the  oUier  foragn 
ers  in  Rome,  distinguished  themselves  by  th 
expressions  of  their  grief  for  his  deadi,  so  as  t 
spend  whole  nights  at  his  monument,  in  a  Idoi 
of  religious  devotion  to  his  memory^. 

This  first  taste  of  Antony's  perfidy  was  a  dea 
warning  to  the  conspirators  what  little  reasoi 
they  had  to  depend  upon  him,  or  to  expect  an 
safety  in  the  city  where  he  had  the  sorereig 
command,  without  a  guard  for  their  defence 
which,  though  D.  Brutus  demanded  for  them,  tb« 
could  not  obtain :  whilst  Antony,  to  alarm  thei 
still  the  more,  took  care  to  let  them  know  that  ti 

n  C.  Helvius  Cinna  tribunus  plebis  ex  fonere  C.  C«s«j 
domum  stuun  petens.  populi  manibus  diaoerptos  •«(,  p 
Comelio  Cinna.  in  quem  acvire  ee  existim&baC ;  irata»  i 
quod  cum  afBnis  esset  Ccsaris,  adTcrsus  eum  ncfal 
raptum,  impiam  pro  rostris  orationem  habaiaMet.^-Vi 
Max.  ix.  9 :  Dio,  p.  267,  S68 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cks.  et.  Bnit 

o  Onmes  enim  Jam  ci  ves  de  reipubUcc  salute  una  et  mei 
et  voce  oonsentiunL — ^Phil.  L  9. 

Quid  enim  gladiatoribua  cUunores  iununwrabniil 
civium  ?  quid  populi  versus  ?  quid  Pcnnpeil  ftatosp  pUiM 
inflnitus  ?  quid  lis  tribunis  plebis,  qui  Tobi*  advenHixitid 
panunne  hcc  significant,  inoredibilitcr  conaentlentem  ] 
puli  Romani  voluntatem  ?  Ac— Ibid.  15 ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  i 

P  Nam  lata  quidem  libertorum  Caesaris  conjurmtio  Uu 
opprimeretur,  si  rocte  saperet  Antonius. — Ad  Att.  xiv. 

4  In  suraroo  publico  luctu  exterarxim  gentium,  mu 
tudo  droulatira,  suo  quieque  more,  lamentata  est,  p) 
cipueque  Judei,  qui  etiam  noctibus  contlnuis  bust) 
frequentarunt.—Sueton.  in  J.  C«s.  84. 
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soldlen  and  the  populace  were  to  enraged,  that  he 
(fid  not  think  it  possihle  for  any  of  them  to  he 
nfe'.  They  all  therefore  quitted  Rome  :  Treho- 
!  nios  stole  tway  privately  for  Alia,  to  take  posses- 
I  ikmof  that  province,  which  had  before  been  assigned 
I  to  him,  bong  afraid  of  being  prevented  by  the 
iatrignes  of  Antony.  D.  Brutus,  for  the  same  reason, 
posieued  himself  of  the  Cisalpine  or  Italic  Caul, 
which  bad  been  conferred  upon  him  likewise  by 
Cxiar,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  there  against 
li/  ereots,  and  by  his  neighbourhood  to  Rome,  to 
acoarage  and  protect  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 
M.  Brutus,  accompanied  by  Cassius,  retired  to  one 
of  his  villas  near  Lannvium,  to  deliberate  about 
their  fatore  conduct,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  accidents  of  the  times  and  the  motions  of  their 
eoemies  should  make  necessary. 

Bot  as  soon  as  the  conspirators  were  gone, 
Antony  resumed  his  mask,  and  aa  if  the  late 
notences  had  been  accidental  only,  and  the  sudden 
transport  of  a  vile  mob,  -professed  the  same  mode- 
ration as  before,  and  affected  to  speak  vrith  the 
greatest  respect  of,  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  by 
wfenl  seasonable  acts,  proposed  by  him  to  the 
senate,  appeared  to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
M  the  public  concord.  Among  other  decrees  he 
off»ed  one,  which  was  prepared  and  drawn  up  by 
lumadf,  to  abolish  for  ever  the  name  and  office  of 
dictator.  This  seemed  to  be  a  sure  pledge  of  his 
I  good  intentions,  and  gave  a  universal  satisfaction 
to  the  senate,  who  passed  it,  as  it  were,  by  accla- 
BiatioD,  without  putting  it  even  to  the  vote ;  and 
decreed  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  it  to  Antony, 
vho,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told  him,  had  fixed  an 
iodetible  infiuny  by  it  on  Caesar,  in  declaring  to 
the  woHd,  that  for  the  odium  of  his  government, 
(Qcfa  a  decree  was  become  both  necessary  and 
popular*. 

Cicero  also  left  Rome  soon  after  Brutus  and 
CtHias*,  not  a  little  mortified  to  see  things  take 
I  M  wrong  a  turn,  by  the  indolence  of  their  friends ; 
I   vhich  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
ides  of  March  had  produced  nothing  which  pleased 
him.  but  the  fact  of  the  day,  which  was  executed 
*  iadeed  with  manly  vigour,  but  supported  by  child- 
ish cooosds^     Aa  he  passed  through  the  country 
be  (baad  nothing  bat  mirth  and  rejoicing  in  all  the 
great  towns,  on  the  account  of  Caesar's  death: 
•*  It  is  imponible  to  express  (says  he)  what  joy 
^ere  is  everywhere ;  how  all  people  flock  about 

'  Bcri  ftpod  me  Hirtius  fujt ;  qua  mente  Antoniua  esBot, 
'ndttaCniiiC.  pemima  acilioet  et  infidelinima.  Nam  se 
ac^tte  mflai  provixielam  dare  posse  aiebat.  neque  arbitrarf , 
tato  ia  vA»  mate  quemquam  nostrum,  adeo  ease  militum 
"■■itfitiaeaimaos  et  plebis.  Quorum  utnimqne  ease  fal- 
*Bn  pate  vw  animadrertere— placitmn  e«t  mihi  postulare. 
M  Uoaret  nobis  ease  Rome  publico  prsaidio :  quod  iUos 
Ui^  oeAccsmroe  non  pnto. — Ep.  Fam.  xi.  1 . 

'  Dtetttufmm/qoaB  vim  jam  regie  potestatis  obsederat. 
^■^aserapubUcaeustuiit  De  qua  ne  sententlas  quidon 
4ixte»-«iqae  amplifleimis  vCTbia  per  seoatus  consultum 
inte  CKimns — nMUcimnm  autem  illud.  quod  dictatune 
Waa  mstoUsti:  haec  inuAta  est  a  te— mortuo  Cesari 
iMa ad ignominiain  aenapitenuun,  &c — Phil.  L  1. 13. 

*  Uaioecnm  tenerl  urbem  a  parricidis  Tiderem,  neo  te 
b  «a»  see  CMsAom  tuto  ceaepofee.  eamque  annia  oppres- 
*Bn  ab  Antoaio,  mO&i  quoque  ipsi  ease  excedendum 
F«»Ti-A4  Brut.  \X 

*  M  tamen  adhuc  me  nihil  delectat  pneter  Idas 
^'I'tfaa.  [Ad  Att.  xiv.  6,  SI  .3  Itaque  stulta  Jam  Iduum 
Ifatlargni  cat  oonaolatiow  Animis  enim  usi  smnus  virill- 
hus :  SittiUib,  mihi  crede.  puerilibus.— Ibid.  xr.  4. 


me  ;  how  greedy  they  are  to  hear  an  account  of  it 
from  me :  yet  what  strange  politics  do  we  pursue  ? 
What  a  solecism  do  we  commit  ?  To  be  afraid  of 
those  whom  we  have  subdued ;  to  defend  his  acts, 
for  whose  death  we  rejoice  ;  to  suffer  tyranny  to 
live,  when  the  tyrant  is  killed  ;  and  the  republic 
to  be  lost,  when  our  liberty  is  recovered  ^.** 

Atdcus  sent  him  word  of  some  remarkable 
applause  which  was  given  to  the  famed  come- 
dian, Publius,  for  what  he  had  said  upon  the  stage, 
in  favour  of  the  public  liberty ;  and  that  L.  Cas- 
sius, the  brother  of  the  conspirator,  then  one  of 
the  tribunes,  was  received  with  infinite  acclama- 
tions upon  his  entrance  into  the  theatre  7;  which 
convinced  him  only  the  more  of  the  mistake  of 
their  friends  in  sitting  still,  and  trusting  to  the 
merit  of  their  cause,  while  their  enemies  were 
using  all  arts  to  destroy  them.  This  general  incli- 
nation, which  declared  itself  so  freely  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  obliged  Antony  to  act  with  caudon,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  persuade  the  city  that  he  was 
on  the  same  side  too:  for  which  end  he  did 
another  thing  at  this  time  both  prudent  and 
popular,  in  putting  to  death  the  impostor  Marius, 
who  was  now  returned  to  Rome,  to  revenge,  as  he 
gave  out,  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Ccesar  ;  where, 
signalising  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  he  was 
the  chief  incendiary  at  the  funeral  and  the  sub- 
sequent riots,  and  threatened  nothing  less  than 
destruction  to  the  whole  senate.  But  Antony, 
having  served  his  main  purpose  with  him,  of 
driving  Brutus  and  the  rest  out  of  the  city,  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  body 
to  be  dragged  through  the  streets':  which  gave 
him  fresh  credit  with  the  republicans  ;  so  that 
Brutus,  together  with  Casshis  and  other  friends, 
had  a  personal  conference  with  him  about  this  time, 
which  passed  to  mutual  satisfaction  *. 

By  these  arts  Antony  hoped  to  amuse  the  con- 
spirators, and  induce  them  to  lay  aside  all  vigorous 
counsels,  especially  what  he  most  apprehended, 
that  of  leaving  Italy  and  seizing  some  provinces 
abroad,  furnished  with  troops  and  money,  which 
might  put  them  into  a  condition  to  act  offensively. 
With  the  same  view  he  wrote  an  artful  letter  to 
Cicero,  to  desire  his  consent  to  the  restoration 
of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief  agent  of  P.  Clodius,  who 
had  been  several  years  in  banishment,  for  outrages 
committed  in  the  city,  chiefly  against  Cicero  him- 
self, on  whose  account  he  was  condemned.  Antony, 
by  his  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P. 
Clodius,  became  the  protector  of  all  that  family, 
and  the  tutor  of  young  Publius,  her  son,  which 
gave  him  a  decent  pretence  of  interesting  himself 
in  this  affair.  He  assures  Cicero,  "  that  he  had 
procured  a  pardon   for  S.  Clodius  from    CKsar, 


*  Did  enim  non  potest  quantopere  gaudc&nt,  ut  ad  me 
concurrant,  ut  audire  cupiant  verba  mea  ea  de  re—sic 
enim  irdroAiTc^/ie^a,  ut  victos  metnereraus— nihil  enim 
tarn  aSKoiHOv,  quam  rvpcwvoicrSvovt  in  coelo  esse,  ty- 
ranni  facta  defend!— Ad  Att  xiv.  & 

O  dii  boni !  vivit  tyrannis.  tyrannua  occidit  Ejus  inter- 
fecti  morte  leetarour.  cujus  facta  dcfendimus.— Ibid.  91 

7  Ex  priore  theatrum,  Publiumque  cognovi,  b(ina  signa 
consentientis  multitudinis.  Plaunus  vero,  L.  Cassio  datus 
flEicetus  mihi  quidcm  visus  eat — Ad  Att.  xiv.  2. 

Infinite  fratrls  tui  plausu  dirumpitur.— Ep.  Fam.  xil.  2. 

*  Uncus  impactus  est  fugitivo  illi,  qui  C.  Marii  nomen 
invaserat— Phil.  L  3. 

*  Antonii  colloquium  cum  nostris  herolbus  pro  re  nata 
non  incommudum. — Ad  Att.  xiv.  6. 
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bat  did  not  intend  to  have  made  use  of  it,  till  he 
had  obtained  his  consent ;  and  though  he  thought 
bimtelf  now  obliged  to  support  all  Caesar's  acta, 
yet  he  would  not  insist  on  this,  against  his  leave ; 
that  it  would  be  an  obligation  to  young  Publius,  a 
youth  of  the  greatest  hopes,  to  let  him  see  that 
Cicero  did  not  extend  his  revenge  to  his  father's 
friends :  permit  me,"  says  he,  "to  instil  these  sen- 
timents into  the  boy  ;  and  to  persuade  his  tender 
mind,  that  quarrels  are  not  to  be  perpetuated  in 
families ;  and  though  your  condition,  I  know,  is 
superior  to  all  danger,  yet  you  would  choose,  I 
fancy,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  and  honourable,  rather  than 
a  turbulent  old  age.  Lastly,  I  have  a  sort  of  right 
to  ask  this  favour  of  you,  since  I  never  refused 
anything  to  you;  if  I  do  not  however  prevail 
vrith  you,  I  will  not  grant  it  to  Clodius :  that 
you  may  see  how  great  your  authority  is  with 
me :  show  yourself  the  more  placable  on  that  ac- 
count ^** 

Cicero  never  hesitated  about  giving  his  consent 
to  what  Antony  could  and  would  have  done  with- 
out it :  **  the  thing  itself,  he  knew,  was  scandalous, 
and  the  pardon  said  to  be  granted  by  Ceesar  a 
forgery,  and  that  Ceesar  would  never  have  done  it, 
or  suffered  it  to  be  done ;  and  so  many  forgeries  of 
that  kind  began  to  be  published  every  day  from 
Ciesar's  books,  that  he  was  almost  tempted,  (he 
says,)  to  wish  for  Caesar  again  ^"  He  answered 
him,  however,  with  great  civility,  and  in  a  strain  of 
complaisance  which  corresponded  but  little  with 
his  real  opinion  of  the  man  :  but  Antony's  public 
behaviour  had  merited  some  compliments ;  and 
under  the  present  state  of  his  power,  and  the  un- 
certain condition  of  their  own  party,  Cicero 
resolved  to  observe  all  the  forms  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  till  by  some  overt  act  against  the 
public  interest,  he  should  be  forced  to  consider 
him  as  an  enemy'. 

Antony  made  him  but  a  cold  reply,  having  heard, 
perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  of  something  which 
did  not  pleaae  him  in  his  conduct.  He  told  him 
only  that  his  easiness  and  clemency  were  agreeable 
to  him,  and  might  hereafter  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
himself*. 

Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  was  in  Rome 
when  Cssar  was  killed  ;  but  being  terrified  by  that 
accident  and  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  city, 
she  ran  away  presently  with  great  precipitation. 
Her  authority  and  credit  vrith  Caesar,  in  whose 
house  she  was  lodged,  made  her  insolence  intoler- 
able to  the  Romans,  whom  she  seems  to  have 

b  Ad  Att  xiv.  after  letter  the  I3th. 

c  Antonius  ad  mo  Bcripsit  do  restitutione  B.  Clodil: 
quam  honorlfico  quod  ad  nic  attinet,  ex  ipgius  Uteris  cog- 
nosces— quam  diasolute,  quam  turpitcr,  quamque  ita  per- 
niciose.  ut  nonnunquam  etiam  Ca'sar  dc8iderandu<»  esse 
Videatur.  facile  existimabis:  qu«  enim  Cwsar  nunquam 
neque  feci*»et,  neque  past»u8  CKset,  ea  nunc  ex  UUis  ejus 
ooramentariifl  proferuntur.  Ego  autem  Antonio  facilH- 
mum  me  pnrbui.  Etenim  ille,  quonlam  semel  induxit 
in  aniraum  gibi  lloere  quod  vellet.  fecisset  nihilo  minus 
me  invito.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  13. 

^  Ego  tamcn  Antonii  inveteratam  sine  ulla  offensione 
amicitiam  retlnere  sane  volo. — Ep.  Fam.  xvi  23. 

Cul  quidem  ego  semper  amicus  fui,  antequam  Ilium 
intellcxi  non  modo  aperte,  sed  etiam  libenter  cum  repub- 
Uoa  bellum  gerere.— Ibid.  xi.  5. 

«  Antonius  ad  me  tantum  de  Clodlo  reecripsit,  meam 
leoitotem  et  clementiam  et  sibi  ease  gratam,  et  mihi 
magn«  voluptati  fore.^Ad  Att  xlv.  19. 


treated  on  the  same  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians. 
as  the  subjects  of  absolute  power  and  the  aiaves  of 
a  master  whom  she  commanded.  Cicero  bad  a  con- 
ference with  her  in  Caesar'i  gardens,  where  the 
haughtiness  of  her  behaviour  gave  lum  no  small 
offence.  Knowing  his  taste  and  character,  she 
made  him  the  promise  of  some  present  very  af^ree- 
able,  but  disobliged  him  the  more  by  not  perform- 
ing it :  he  does  not  tell  us  what  it  was,  hot  from 
the  hints  which  he  drops,  it  seems  to  hare  been 
statues  or  curiosities  from  Egypt  for  the  omafflcnt 
of  his  library,  a  sort  of  furniture  which  he  wu 
peculiarly  fond  of.  But  her  pride  being  mortified 
by  Caesar's  fate,  she  was  now  forced  to  apply  xo 
him  by  her  ministers  for  his  assistance  m  a  parti- 
cular suit  that  she  was  recommendiiig  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  refused  to  be  concerned.  The 
affair  seems  to  have  rebted  to  her  infant  ion, 
whom  she  pretended  to  be  CKsar's,  and  called  bj 
his  name  ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  acknov> 
ledged  as  such  at  Rome,  and  dedared  the  heir  ol 
her  kingdom;  as  he  was  the  year  following,  both bj 
Antony  and  Octavius ;  though  Csesar's  friends  wen 
generaily  scandalised  at  it,  and  Oppins  thoa|:bt  i 
worth  while  to  write  a  book  to  prove  that  th< 
child  could  not  be  Caesar's'.  Cleopatra  had  beej 
waiting  to  accompany  Ccesar  into  the  East,  in  orde 
to  preserve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was  ver 
great ;  for  after  his  death,  Helvins  Cinna,  one  o 
the  tribunes,  owned  that  he  had  a  law  ready  pre 
pared  and  delivered  to  him  by  Csesar,  with  order 
to  publish  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  for  grantii^ 
to  him  the  liberty  of  taking  what  number  of  wiw 
and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit,  for  the  sak 
of  propagating  children!.  This  vras  contrive 
probably  to  save  Cleopatra's  honour,  and  to  It^ti 
mate  his  issue  by  her,  since  polygamy  and  di 
marriage  of  a  stranger  were  prohibited  by  the  1b« 
of  Rome. 

Cicero  touches  these  particulars  in  seven 
places,  though  darkly  and  abruptly,  according  i 
the  style  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  **  The  flight  i 
the  queen,"  says  he,  "gives  me  no  pain.  I  ^ool 
be  glad  to  hear  what  farther  news  there  is  of  h< 
and  her  young  Ccesar.  I  hate  the  queen :  beragen 
Ammonius,  the  witness  and  sponsor  of  her  pn 
mises  to  me,  knows  that  I  have  reason  :  they  we 
things  only  proper  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  suitab 
to  my  character,  so  that  I  should  not  scmple 
proclaim  them  firom  the  rostra.  Her  other  ages 
Sara,  is  not  only  a  rascal,  but  has  been  rude  to  ra 
I  never  saw  him  at  my  house  but  once ;  and  wb( 
I  asked  him  civilly  what  commands  he  had  for  m 
he  said  that  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  As 
the  pride  of  the  queen  when  I  saw  her  in  the  gi 
dens,  I  can  never  think  of  it  without  rtsentmeo 
I  will  have  nothing  therefore  to  do  with  thes 
they  take  me  to  have  neither  spirit  nor  even  fa 
ing  left\" 

f  Quonun  C.  Oppius,  quaid  plane  defenuone  ac  pat 
cinio  res  egeret,  librum  edidit,  non  ease  Ccaaris  fili« 
quern  Cleopatra  dicat.— Sueton.  in  J.  Cca.  5S ;  Dio-  ] 
ii7,  345. 

K  Ilelviua  Cinna^-oonfeaaus  eat.  haboisae  le  acrip* 
paratamque  legem,  quam  C«sar  ferre  juaaiaMet  cum  % 
abesset,  ut  uxorea  liberorum  qmercndonim  cauiou  qnai 
quot  dccere  vellet,  licerot.— 8uoton.  ih. ;  Dio.  p.  243. 

h  Reginje  fuga  mihi  non  molesta.  [Ad  Att.  xit  8.] 
rogina  velim,  atque  etiam  de  Osare   Ulo.   [Ibid.  1 
Rcginam  odi.    Me  Jure  faoere  adt  sponsor  promiMOCl 
cjua  Ammoniua ;  qu»  quidam  erant  ^iA^Aoyo,  etdi^ 
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AntoDy  haTing  pat  his  aifairs  into  the  best  train 
M  he  could,  and  appointed  the  first  of  June  for  a 
BMCting  of  the  senate  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
itateof  the  republic,  took  the  opportunity  of  that 
iatfrrtl  to  make  a  progress  through  Italy,  for  the 
nke  of  Tisiting  the  quarters  of  the  ?eteran  soldiers, 
md  engaging  them  to  his  senrice  by  all  sorts  of 
hrihe*  and  promises.  He  left  the  government  of 
the  dtj  to  Dolabella,  whom  Csesar,  upon  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  Parthia,  had  designed  and 
oomioated  to  the  consulship  :  and  though  Antony 
kad  protested  against  that  designation,  and  resolved 
to  obstruct  its  effect,  yet  after  Ccesar's  death,  when 
DoJabelJs,  by  the  advantage  of  the  general  confu- 
noQ,  aeixed  the  ensigns  of  the  office  and  assumed 
tbe  habit  and  character  of  the  consul,  Antony 
qoietlf  received  and  acknowledged  him  as  such  at 
the  text  meeting  of  the  senate^. 

Cioero  had  always  kept  up  a  fair  correspondence 
vitli  his  tOD-in-lavr,  though  he  had  long  known 
him  to  be  void  of  all  virtue  and  good  principles  ; 
hot  he  had  now  greater  reason  than  ever  for  insinu- 
atiog  himself  as  far  as  he  was  able  into  his  confi- 
lince,  in  order  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  to  the 
Btererts  of  the  republic,  and  use  him  as  a  check 
>poa  the  designs  of  his  colleague  Antony ;  in 
winch  he  had  tbe  greater  prospect  of  success  on  the 
■cfoost  of  their  declared  enmity  to  each  other. 
I^oUbeila  greatly  confirmed  these  hopes  ;  and  as 
KWi  aa  Antony  had  left  the  city,  made  all  honest 
oea  think  themselves  sure  of  him  by  exerting  a 
noit  aerere,  as  well  as  seasonable  act  of  discipline, 
■pon  the  diaturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  For 
the  mob,  headed  by  the  impostor  Marius,  and  the 
^Mnen  of  Oesar,  had  erected  an  altar  in  the 
^BfOB,  00  the  spot  where  Caesar's  body  was  burnt, 
^  a  pillar  of  Numidian  marble  twenty  feet  high, 
"■cribedTo  the  father  of  his  country.  Here 
^  performed  daily  sacrifices  and  divine  rites ; 
•nd  the  humour  fl{  worshipping  at  this  new  altar 
^^Sn  to  spread  itself  so  fast  among  the  meaner 
sDit  and  the  slaves,  aa  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
1  <afetj  of  the  city ;  for  the  multitudes  which  flocked 
to  the  place,  fired  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  rage, 
nn  fariona  about  the  streets  committing  all  sorts 
of  outrage  and  violence  against  the  supposed  friends 
•f  itherty.  But  Dolabella  put  an  end  to  the  evil  at 
••ce  by  demolishing  the  pillar  and  the  altar,  and 
^^'^  tbe  aothors  of  the  disorders,  and  causing 
'■di  of  them  as  were  free  to  be  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rook,  and  the  slaves  to  be  crucified.  This 
p»e  a  aaiversal  joy  to  the  city ;  the  whole  body 
^the  people  attended  the  consul  to  his  house,  and 
is  the  theatres  gave  him  the  usual  testimony  of 
(^  thanks  by  the  loudest  acclamations  ^, 
__Cicero  was  infinitely  pleased  with  this  act,  and 

*34*i  ntm,  Qt  Tel  in  ooncione  dioere  auderem.  Baram 
^^^'  pratorquam  quod  nefarium  hominem  cognovi, 
f*«»  in  me  oontumaeem.  Somel  eum  omnino  doml 
**»  ^^Wt  Cam  piKo^p6¥oot  ex  eo  qocrerem,  quid  opus 
«» Altieaoi  9t  dixit  qinerere.  Superbiam  autem  ipslus 
''^■'^cwB  «Met  trans  Tiberim  In  hortis,  commemorare 
*■  '■■pw  dolore  non  pnsmmL  Nihil  Igitur  cum  i»tii : 
^  tm  animam  me,  qoasn  vix  atoroachum  habere  arbi- 
*'"»»— Id  Att.  XT.  15. 

'  Tttm  eoUflgam.  deporitia  inbnlcitlis,  oblitus  auspida, 
w  j^  ««|iite  Qoncianto,  illo  primo  die  coUegam  tibi  owe 
'^-PkiLtli 

.__.?***  t^tf  aolidam  oolumnam  prope  Tiginti  pedum 
y**  Xamidiel  in   foro   irtatoit,  aoripaitque  PAaajm 

rataaa,  ^^t^  eandam  loogo  tempore  aacrificare,  vota  ' 


enjoyed  some  share  of  the  praise,  since  it  was 
generally  imputed  to  the  influence  of  his  counsels : 
in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus ;  *'  O  my  admirable 
Dolabella! "  says  he,  **  I  now  call  him  mine,  for, 
believe  me,  1  had  some  doubt  of  him  before :  the  fact 
affords  matter  of  great  speculation  ;  to  throw  them 
down  the  rock ;  to  crucify ;  demolish  the  pillar ;  pave 
the  area ;  in  short,  it  is  heroic.  He  has  extinguished 
all  appearance  of  that  regret  for  Ctesar  which  was 
spreading  every  day  so  fast,  that  1  began  to  appre- 
hend some  danger  to  our  t3rrant-killer8  ;  but  1  now 
agree  with  you  and  conceive  better  hopes,"  &c.*  | 
Again :  "O  the  brave  act  of  Dolabella  !  what  a  pro- 
spect does  it  give  us  ?  I  never  cease  praising  and 

exhorting  him Our  Brutus,  I  dare  say,  might 

now  walk  safely  through  the  forum  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  liLS  head  ;  for  who  dares  molest  him, 
when  the  rock  or  the  cross  is  to  be  their  fate  ?  and 
when  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  give  such  proofs 
of  their  applause  and  approbation"*  ?"  He  wrote 
at  the  same  time  from  Baise  the  following  letter  to 
Dolabella  himself. 


Cicero  to  Dolabella  Consul, 
"Though  1  was  content,  my  Dolabella,  with 
your  glory,  and  reaped  a  sufficiency  of  pleasure 
from  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  own  that  it  gives  me  an 
inexpressible  joy,  to  find  the  world  ascribing  to  me 
also  some  share  in  your  praises.  1  have  met  with 
nobody  here,  though  I  see  so  much  company  every 
day  (for  there  are  many  worthy  men  now  at  this 
place  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  and  many  of  my 
acquaintance  from  the  great  towns,)  who,  after 
extolling  you  to  the  skies,  does  not  give  thanks 
presently  to  me  ;  not  doubting,  as  they  all  say,  but 
it  is  by  my  precepts  and  advice,  that  you  now  show 
yourself  to  be  this  admirable  citizen  and  singular 
consul :  and  though  1  could  assure  them,  with  great 
truth,  that  what  you  are  doing  flows  wholly  from 
yourself  and  your  own  judgment,  and  that  you 
want  not  the  advice  of  any  one;  yet  I  neither 
wholly  assent,  lest  I  should  derogate  from  your 
merit,  by  making  it  seem  to  proceed  from  my 
counsel ;  nor  do  I  strongly  deny  it,  being  myself 
perhaps  more  greedy  of  glory  than  I  ought  to  be. 
But  that  can  never  be  a  diminution  to  you,  which 
was  an  honour  even  to  Agamemnon,  tbe  king  of 
kings,  to  have  a  Nestor  for  his  counsellor  ;  while 
it  will  be  glorious  to  me  to  see  a  young  consul,  the 
scholar,  as  it  were,  of  my  discipline,  flourishing  in 
the  midst  of  applause.  L.  Ctesar,  when  I  visited 
him  lately  sick  at  Naples,  though  oppressed  with 
suMcipere,  controversias  quaadam,  intcrposito  per  Caraarcm 
Jurcjurando,  distrahere  perseveravit. — Sueton.  J.  Csro.  85. 

Manabat  enim  iUud  malum  urbanum.  et  ita  corrobora- 
batur  qnotidie,  ut  ego  quidem  et  urbi  et  otio  diffidorem 
urbano. — Ep.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

Nam  cum  aerperet  in  orbe  infinitum  malum— et  quoti- 
die  mi^  magisque  perditi  homines,  cum  sui  similibua 
aenria,  tectia  et  templis  urbis  minarontur ;  talis  anlmad- 
Tersio  fuit  Dolabella*,  cum  in  audacea  aceleratosque  M^rvos, 
turn  in  impnros  et  nefarios  cives,  talisque  eversio  illiua 
execratce  columnar,  &o.  [Phil.  i.  2.]  Recordare,  quosfio, 
Dolabella,  oonaensum  ilium  theatri.— Ibid.  13. 

»  Ad  Att  xiv.  15. 

n>  O  Dolabellje  nostri  kpiirrtlw !  quanta  est  &yaSce^ 
pi^if  ?  equidem  laudare  eum  et  hortari  non  desisto— mlhi 
quidem  Tidetur  Brutus  nosier  jam  vel  coronam  auream 
per  forum  ferre  pome :  quia  enim  audeat  violare,  propoaita 
cruce  aut  saxo  ?  pneaertim  taniia  plauaibua,  tanta  appro* 
batione  inflmorum  ?— Ibid.  16. 
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pain  in  every  part  of  his  body,  yet  before  he  had 
even  saluted  me  coald  not  forbear  crying  oat,  '  O 
my  Cicero  !  I  congratnlate  with  you  on  account  of 
the  authority  which  you  have  with  Dolabelhi,  for 
if  I  had  the  same  credit  with  my  sister's  son, 
Antony,  we  should  all  now  be  safe  ;  but  as  to  your 
Dolabella,  I  both  congratulate  with  him  and  thank 
him  ;  since,  from  the  time  of  your  consulship,  he 
is  the  only  one  whom  we  can  truly  call  a  consul :' 
he  then  enlarged  upon  your  act  and  the  manner  of 
it,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  ever  greater,  no- 
thing nobler,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  state ; 
and  this  indeed  is  the  common  voice  of  all.  Allow 
me,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  to  take  some  share, 
though  it  be  a  false  one,  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other man's  glory ;  and  admit  me  in  sonle  degree 
into  a  partnership  of  your  praises.  But  to  be 
serious,  my  Dolabella,  for  hitherto  I  have  been 
joking,  I  would  sooner  transfer  all  the  credit  that 
I  have  to  you,  if  I  really  have  any,  than  rob  you 
of  any  part  of  yours :  for  as  I  have  always  had  that 
sincere  affection  for  you,  to  which  you  have  been 
no  stranger,  so  now  I  am  so  charmed  by  your  late 
conduct  that  no  love  was  ever  more  ardent.  For, 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  after  all  more  engag- 
ing, nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  lovely 
than  virtue.  I  have  ever  loved  M.  Brutus,  yon 
know,  for  his  incomparable  parts,  sweet  disposi- 
tion, singular  probity,  and  firmness  of  mind ;  yet 
on  the  ides  of  March,  such  an  accession  was  made 
to  my  love,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  any  room 
for  increase  in  that  which  I  had  long  ago  taken  to 
be  full  and  perfect.    Who  could  have  thought  it 

{possible  that  any  addition  could  be  made  to  my 
ove  of  you  ?  Yet  so  much  has  been  added  that  I 
seem  but  now  at  last  to  love,  before  to  have  only 
esteemed  you.  What  is  it,  therefore,  that  I  must 
now  exhort  you  to  ?  Is  it  to  pursue  the  path  of 
dignity  and  glory  ?  And  as  those  do,  who  use  to 
exhort,  shall  I  propose  to  you  the  examples  of 
eminent  men  ?  I  can  think  of  none  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  You  must  imitate  therefore  your- 
self; contend  with  yourself;  for  after  such  great 
things  done,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  you  not  to 
be  like  yourself.  Since  this  then  is  the  case,  there 
u  no  occasion  to  exhort  but  to  congratulate  with 
you ;  for  that  has  happened  to  you  which  scarce 
ever  happened  to  any  man,  that  by  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishing,  instead  of  acquiring  odium, 
you  are  become  popular ;  and  not  only  with  the 
better  sort,  but  the  very  meanest  of  the  city.  If 
this  was  owing  to  fortune,  I  should  congratulate 
your  felicity  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
your  courage,  as  well  as  of  your  parts  and  wisdom. 
For  I  have  read  your  speech  to  the  people ;  nothing 
was  ever  more  prudent ;  you  enter  so  deliberately 
and  gradually  into  the  reason  of  your  act,  and 
retire  from  it  so  artfully,  that  the  case  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  appears  to  be  ripe  for  punishment. 
You  have  freed  us  therefore  both  from  our  danger 
and  our  fears,  and  have  done  an  act  of  the  greatest 
service  not  only  to  the  present  times,  but  for  the 
example  of  it  also  to  posterity.  You  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  republic  now  rests  upon  your  shoul- 
ders,  and  that  it  is  your  part  not  only  to  protect 
but  to  adorn  those  men,  from  whom  we  have 
received  this  beginning  of  our  liberty  ;  but  of  this 
we  shall  talk  more  fully  when  we  meet  again,  as  I 
ho])e  we  shall  shortly :  in  the  mean  while,  since 
you  are  now  the  common  guardian  both  of  the 


republic  and  of  us  all,  take  care,  my  dear  Dola- 
bella, that  yon  guard  more  especially  your  own 
safety." 

In  this  retreat  from  Rome  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his 
son  at  Athens,  whose  conduct  did  not  please  him, 
and  seemed  to  require  his  presence  to  reform  and 
set  it  right".  But  the  news  of  DoIabeUa's  beha- 
viour,  and  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  gaining  the 
only  thing  that  was  wanted,  a  head  and  leader  of 
their  cause  armed  with  the  authority  of  iht  state, 
made  him  resolve  to  stay  at  least  till  aftor  the  first 
of  June,  lest  his  absence  should  be  interpreted  as  a 
kind  of  desertion  ;  nor  did  he  ever  intend  indeed  to 
leave  Italy,  till  he  could  do  it  without  censure,  and 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Brutus,  whom  he  was 
determined  never  to  desert  on  any  occasion ^ 

He  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  aQ 
this  while  with  his  old  friends  of  the  opposite  party, 
the  late  ministers  of  Caesar's  power,  Fansa,  Uirtius, 
Balbus,  Matius,  &c  But  Ce^sar's  death,  on  vrhich 
their  sentiments  were  very  diffovnt  from  his,  bad 
in  great  measure  broken  their  former  confidence : 
and  though  the  popularity  of  the  act  made  Ukem 
somewhat  shy  of  speaking  their  minds  freely  about 
it,  yet  he  easily  perceived  that  they  were  ntteriy 
displeased  with  it,  and  seemed  to  want  an  occasion 
of  revenging  it.  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  as  has  been 
said,  were  nominated  by  Cnsar  to  the  consulship 
of  the  next  year ;  and  as  Cesar's  acts  were  ratified 
by  the  senate,  were  to  succeed  to  it  of  course. 
This  made  Brutus  and  Cassius  press  Cicero  ear^ 
nestly  to  gain  them,  if  possible,  to  the  republican 
side,  but  especially  Hirtius,  whom  they  most  sus- 
pected. But  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  little  hopes 
of  success ;  his  account  of  them  to  Atticua  is, 
'*  That  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 
dread  peace  more  than  war ;  that  they  were  perpe- 
tually lamenting  the  miserable  end  of  so  great  a 
man ;  and  declaring  that  tiie  republic  was  ruined 
by  it ;  that  all  his  acts  would  be  made  void  as  soon 
as  people's  fears  were  over,  and  that  clemency  was 
his  ruin,  since,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  could 
not  have  perished  in  such  a  manner ;  and  of  Hirtius 
in  particular,  he  warmly  loves  him  (says  he)  whom 
Brutus  stabbed ;  as  to  their  desiring  me  to  make 
him  better,  I  am  doing  my  endeavour :  he  talks 
very  honestly,  but  lives  with  Balbus,  who  talks  | 
honestly  too ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted  yoa 
must  consider^." 

But  of  all  this  set  of  men,  Matius  was  the  most 

n  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14. 

o  Quod  sentio  valde  esse  utile  ad  ooafirmatkoMsn  Ooe- 
ronis,  me  iUoo  venire.  [Ad  Att  xiv.  la]  Ma^i  Interest 
Ciceronis,  vel  mea  potius,  vel  mdiercute  ntriuaqne,  me 
intenrenire  disoenti. — Ibid.  16. 

p  Nunc  autem  videmur  habitari  duoem,  quod  unum 
muoicipia,  bonique  desiderant — lUd.  90. 

Nee  vero  discedam,  nisi  cum  tu  me  id  faoneete  potabw 
fAcere  posse.  Bruto  oexte  meo  nuUo  loco  deero. — nu,  ii ; 
it.  xvL  13. 

9  Minime  entia  obecumm  ert,  quid  iati  moUantur: 
mens  vero  disoipulua,  qui  hodie  apud  me  ooenat.  vbUa  amat 
ilium,  quem.  Brutus  noeter  sauciavit,  et  si  quKri*,  perspe&i 
enim  plane,  timent  otiom.  (nriB^ffUt  antero  hanc  babent 
eamque  pre  se  ferunt,  virum  clarissimum  tnterfeotom. 
totam  rempublicam  illiua  interitnpertnrbatam :  Irrlta  for?, 
que  ille  egisset,  simul  ao  desistemus  tima«.  demeatnm 
illi  malo  fuiaso:  qua  si  usus  noo  easet,  nihil  iUi  ufe 
accidere  potuisse.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  33. 

Quod  BIrtium  per  me  meUorem  fieri  volant,  do  equiden 
operam,  et  ille  optime  loquitur,  sed  virit  hahitatgoa  cub 
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opa  and  explicit  in  eondemoing  the  act  of  the 
eoupirators,  so  as  to  pat  Cicero  oat  of  humour 
with  him,  as  a  man  irreconcileable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republic.  Cicero  called  upon  him  on  his  way 
(mm  Rome  into  the  country,  and  found  him  sullen, 
deiponding,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and 
dtfoIatioD,  as  the  certain  consequence  of  Caesar's 
(iett&.  Among  other  particulars  of  their  conversa- 
tion, Mathis  told  him  something  which  Caesar  had 
latdy  said  both  of  him  and  Brutus ;  that  he  used  to 
Mj  of  Bnitas,  **  it  was  of  great  consequence  which 
I  way  he  stood  inclined,  since  whatever  he  had  a 
I  mind  to,  he  pursued  with  an  impetuous  eagerness  ; 
tliat  he  had  remarked  this  of  bun  more  especially 
in  his  pkflding  for  Deiotarus  at  Nicsea  ;  where  he 
,  spoke  with  a  surprising  wehemence  and  freedom  : 
and  of  Cicero,  that  when  he  was  attending  Caesar 
ID  the  cause  of  Sestius,  Caesar  perceiving  him 
sittiDg  in  the  room,  and  waiting  till  he  was  called, 
said^  'Can  I  doubt  of  my  being  extremely  odious, 
«hai  Cicero  sits  waiting  and  cannot  get  access  to 
ae  ?*  yet  if  any  man  be  easy  enough  to  forgive  it,  it 
a  he.  though  I  do  not  question  but  that  he  really 
hates  me'." 

There  were  several  reasons,  however, which  made 
&  necessary  to  these  men  to  court  Cicero  at  this 
time  as  much  as  ever ;  for  if  the  republic  happened 
to  recover  itself,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
capable  to  protect  them  on  that  side ;  if  not,  the 
most  able  to  assist  them  against  Antony,  whose 
<lesi;nB  and  success  they  dreaded  still  more  :  for  if 
they  mast  have  a  new  master,  they  were  disposed, 
for  the  sake  of  Ccesar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and 
nephew,  Octavius,  We  find  Hurtius  and  Pansa, 
therefore,  very  assiduous  in  their  observance  of 
^iB*  They  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer 
▼ith  him  at  different  times  in  his  villas,  giving 
^  the  strongttt  assurances  of  their  good  inten- 
tioDs,  and  disposition  to  peace,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  arbiter  of  their  future  consulship ;  and 
though  be  continued  still  to  have  some  distrust 
of  Hirtios,  yet  Pansa  wholly  persuaded  him  that 
ke  was  sincere". 

fintns  and  Cassius  continued  still  near  Lanu- 
vinrn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cicero's  villa  at 
Astara,  of  which,  at  Cicero's  desire,  they  some- 
times made  use* ;  being  yet  irresolute  what  mea- 
*w»  they  should  take,  they  kept  themselves  quiet 
and  retired,  expecting  what  time  and  chance  would 
^fef  and  waiting  particularly  to  see  what  humour 
^  consuls  would  be  in  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
*>^*te,  with  regard  to  themselves  and  the  repub- 
fie;  aad  sisce  they  were  driven  from  the  discharge 

Balbo:  qid  item  bene  loquitur,    (^oid  credas  viderfs.-^ 

'  Pa  Brato  nostro— Canarem  solitam  dicere  *.— Magni 
^rt  kk  quid  v^lt:  sed  quicqoid  vuH,  valde  vult. 
«^  earn  animadvertiiae  cum  pro  Deiotaro  Nioee 
**«**.  nUde  veiiementa'  earn  visum,  et  libere  dicere. 
^^(«  etiam  proxime  com  Beatii  rogatti  apud  eum  fuia- 
^^  expectaramqne  aedena  quoad  vocarer,  dlxisfle  eum : — 
y  fabifam  qnin  mmmo  In  odio  aim,  cum  M.  Cicero 
**■*»  nao  gno  oanunodo  oie  ccmveaiire  poeiiit  ?  Atqui  si 
^''^^vn  ett  faicil^  hie  eat :  tamen  non  duibto,  quin  me 
■*oderft,_^d  Att.  xir.  1. 

*^a  Pfeaaa  rlxJ  in  Pompeiano.  Is  plane  mihi  pro- 
■■■*»  ••  fceoe  aaotire  et  eupere  pacem,  &&— Ad  Att.  xiv. 
•;  tt.  XT,  I. 

*y«ton  mebercole  Aatune  Brntua  [Ad  Att  xir.  11.] 
'>'"t»a|iwliDe  fuiaaa  gaudeo :  modo  et  libenter  fuerit 
it«tdhL-.niid.xT.a 


of  their  prtetorship  in  the  city,  they  contrived  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
by  their  edicts,  in  which  they  made  the  strongest 
professions  of  their  pacific  disposition ;  and  de- 
clared, **  that  their  conduct  should  give  no  handle 
for  a  civil  war ;  and  that  they  would  submit  to 
a  perpetual  exile,  if  it  would  contribute  in  any 
manner  to  the  public  concord,  being  content  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  act,  as  the  greatest 
honour  which  they  could  enjoy"."  Their  present 
design  was  to  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  take  their  places  in  the  senate,  if  it  should  be 
thought  advisable ;  or  to  present  themselves  at 
least  in  the  rostra,  and  try  the  affections  of  the 
people,  for  whom  Brutus  was  preparing  a  speech. 
They  sent  to  know  Cicero's  opinion  of  this  project, 
wjth  the  copy  also  of  that  speech  which  Brutus 
made  in  the  capitol  on  the  day  of  Caesar's  death, 
begging  his  revisal  and  correction  of  it,  in  order  to 
its  being  published.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it 
to  Atticus,  says,  **  the  oration  is  drawn  with  the 
utmost  elegance,  both  of  sentiments  and  style ; 
yet  were  I  to  handle  the  subject,  1  should  work  it 
up  with  more  fire.  You  know  the  character  of  the 
speaker  ;  for  which  reason  I  could  not  correct  it. 
For  in  the  style  in  which  our  friend  would  excel, 
and  according  to  the  idea  which  he  has  formed  of 
the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  nothing  can  be  better :  but  whether  I 
am  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  I  am  of  a  quite 
different  taste.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would 
read  it,  if  you  have  not  already,  and  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  it ;  though  I  am  afraid,  lest 
through  the  prejudice  of  your  name,  you  should 
show  too  much^of  the  Attic  in  your  judgment :  yet 
if  you  remember  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  greatest  force  may  consist 
with  the  perfection  of  Attic  elegance*." 

Atticus  did  not  like  the  speech ;  he  thought  the 
manner  too  cold  and  spiritiess  for  so  great  an 
occasion ;  and  begged  of  Cicero  to  draw  up  another 
to  be  published  in  Brutus's  name:  but  Cicero 
would  not  consent  to  it,  thinking  the  thing  itself 
improper,  and  knowing  that  Brutus  would  take  it 
ill  7.  In  one  of  his  letters  on  the  subject, — 
"  Though  you  think  me  in  the  wrong,"  says  he, 
**  to  imagine  that  the  republic  depends  on  Brutus, 
the  fact  is  certainly  so  :  there  will  either  be  none 
at  all,  or  it  will  be  saved  by  him  and  his  accom- 
plices. As  to  your  urging  me  to  write  a  speech  for 
him,  take  it  from  me,  my  Atticus,  as  a  general 
rule,  which  by  long  experience  I  have  found  to  be 
true,  that  there  never  was  a  poet  or  orator  who 
thought  any  one  preferable  to  himself.  This  is  the 
case  even  with  bad  ones.  What  shall  we  think, 
then,  of  Brutus,  who  has  both  wit  and  learning  ? 
especially  after  the  late  experiment  of  him  in  tiie 
case  of  Uie  edict.  ^  I  drew  up  one  for  him  at  your 
desire.  I  liked  mine ;  he  bis.  Besides,  when  at 
his  earnest  solicitation  J  addressed  to  him  my 
treatise  on  the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  wrote 
word,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  you  too,  that  the 

«  Teatati  edictla,  libenter  ae  vel  in  perpetuo  exiUo  vio- 
turoB,  dum  reipublics  constaret  conoordia,  neo  uUam 
belli  civilia  praebituros  materiam,  plurimum  sibi  bonoria 
eaae  in  conscientia  fact!  8ui,  Ac.  [VelL  Pat,  iL  62.]  Edic- 
ttun  Bruti  et  Cawii  probo.  [Ad  Att  xlv.  2a]  De  quibua 
tu  bonam  spem  te  habere  algnificaa  propter  edictorum 
taumanitatem. — Ibid.  xv.  I. 

«  Ad  Att  XV.  1.  y  Ibid.  3, 4 
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kind  of  eloquence  which  I  recommended  did  not 
please  him.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  compose 
for  himself —  I  wish  only  that  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  make  a  speech  at  all ;  for  if  ever  he  can 
appear  again  with  safety  at  Rome,  we  have  gained 
the  victory*/* 

In  this  interval  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the 
stage,  who,  though  hitherto  but  little  considered, 
soon  made  the  first  figure  upon  it,  and  drew  all 
people's  eyes  towards  him :  the  young  Octavius, 
who  was  left  by  his  uncle  Ciesar  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  estate.  He  had  been  sent  a  few  months 
before  to  Apollonia,  a  celebrated  academy  or 
school  of  learning  in  Macedonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  unde  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which 
he  was  to  attend  him ;  but  the  news  of  Csesar's 
death  soon  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what 
fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himself,  by  the  credit 
of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends. 
He  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
whither  Balbus  went  the  next  morning  to  receive 
him,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Cicero,  near 
Cumae,  having  first  conducted  Octavius  to  the 
adjoining  villa  of  his  father-in-law  Philip.  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  were  with  Cicero  at  the  same  time,  to 
whom  they  immediately  presented  Octavius,  with 
the  strongest  professions  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  his 
direction*. 

The  sole  pretension  which  he  avowed  at  present 
was,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  succession  of  his 
uncle's  estate,  and  to  claim  the  possession  of  it ; 
but  this  was  thought  an  attempt  too  hardy  and 
dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  scarce  yet  above  eighteen 
years  old  ;  for  the  republican  party  had  great 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  estate,  he  should  grasp  at  the  power 
of  his  uncle ;  and  Antony  still  more,  who  had 
destined  that  succession  to  himself,  and  already 
seized  the  effects,  lest  by  the  advantage  of  all  that 
wealth,  Octavius  might  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him.  The  mother,  therefore,  and 
her  husband  Philip,  out  of  concern  for  his  safety, 
pressed  him  to  suspend  his  claim  for  awhile,  and 
not  assume  an  invidious  name,  before  he  could  see 
what  turn  the  public  affairs  would  take ;  but  he 
was  of  too  great  a  spirit  to  relish  any  suggestions 
of  caution,  declaring  it  base  and  infamous  to  think 
himself  unworthy  of  a  name,  of  which  Caesar  had 
thought  him  worthy  *» :  and  there  were  many  about 
him  constantly  pushing  him  on  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  affections  of  the  city  and  the  army,  before 
his  enemies  had  made  themselves  too  strong  for 
him  ;  so  that  he  was  on  fire  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to 
enter  into  action,  being  determined  to  risk  all  his 
hopes  on  the  credit  of  his  name,  and  the  friends 
and  troops  of  bis  uncle. 

Before  he  left  the  country,  Cicero,  speaking  of 
him  to  Atticus,  says, — *♦  Octavius  is  still  with  us, 
and  treats  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and  friend- 

■  Ad^Attr^ivTsd 

*  Octavius  NeapoUm  venit  a.  d.  xmi.  KaL  Ibi  eum 
Balbus  mane  postridie;  eodemque  die  mecum  in  Cumana 
[Ad  Att.  xiv.  10.]  Hie  mecum  Balbus,  Uirtius,  .Pansa. 
Modo  venit  Octavius,  et  quidem  in  proximam  villam 
PhUippi,  mihi  totus  deditus.— Ibid.  1 1. 

b  Non  placebat  Atia  matri,  Philippoque  vitrioo,  adiri 
nomen  in  vidiosse  fortune  Cieaaris— sprevit  ocelestis  animus 
humana  conailia— dictitans  nefas  eaw,  quo  nomine  Cssari 
dignuB  esset  visus,  sibimet  ipsum  videri  indignum.— VelL 
Pat.  ii  00. 


ship.  His  domestics  give  him  the  name  of  Cesar; 
Philip  does  not ;  nor  for  that  reason  do  I.  It  is 
not  possible  for  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  a 
good  citizen,  there  are  so  many  about  him  who 
threaten  the  death  of  our  friends :  they  declare  that 
what  they  have  done  can  never  be  forgivcD.  What 
will  be  the  case,  think  you,  when  the  boy  coma 
to  Rome,  where  our  deliverers  cannot  show  their 
heads  ?  who  yet  must  ever  be  famous,  nay,  happj 
too,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  act ;  bat  as  for 
us,  unless  I  am  deceived,  we  shall  be  undone.  I 
long,  therefore,  to  go  abroad,  where  I  may  hear 
no  more  of  these  Pelopidie,"  &c.* 

As  soon  as  Octavius  came  to  Rome,  he  was 
produced  to  the  people  by  one  of  the  tribune,  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  from  the  rostra,  which  was 
now  generally  possessed  by  the  enemies  of  firatos, 
who  were  perpetually  malung  use  of  the  advantage 
to  inflame  the  mob  against  him.  **  Remember," 
says  Cicero,  **  what  I  tell  yon :  this  custom  of 
seditious  harangues  is  so  much  cherished,  that 
those  heroes  of  ours,  or  rather  gods,  will  Uve  indeed 
in  immortal  glory,  yet  not  without  envy,  and  even 
danger :  their  great  comfort,  however,  is,  the 
consciousness  of  a  most  glorious  act;  but  what 
comfort  for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  are 
not  yet  free  ?  But  fortune  must  look  to  that, 
since  reason  has  no  sway**.'' 

Octavius  seconded  hu  speech  by  what  was  like 
to  please  the  inferior  part  of  the  city  much  better; 
the  representation  of  public  shows  and  plays,  in 
honour  of  his  uncle's  victories.  Caesar  had  pro- 
mised and  prepared  for  them  in  his  lifetime ;  hot 
those  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment durst  not  venture  to  exhibit  them  after  his 
death,  till  Octavius,  as  his  heir  and  representatire, 
undertook  the  affair,  as  devolved,  of  coarse,  opon 
himself*.  In  these  shows  Octavius  brought  out 
the  golden  chair  which,  among  the  other  hoDoan 
decreed  to  Caesar  when  living,  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  the  theatres  and  circus,  as  to  a  deity,  on 
all  solemn  occasions'.  But  the  tribunes  ordered 
the  chair  to  be  taken  away,  upon  which  the  body 
of  the  knights  testified  their  applause  by  a  fEeneial 
clap.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  this  to  Cicero, 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  him' ;  but  be  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  Octavius's  conduct,  siooe  it 
indicated  a  spirit  determined  to  revive  the  memory 
and  to  avenge  the  death  of  Csesar ;  and  he  was  the 
less  pleased  to  hear,  also,  that  Matius  had  takm 

c  Nobiscum  hie  perhonoriflce  et  amice  Octavius ;  quon 
quidem  sui  Ceaarem  salutabaat,  Philippus  non ;  itaqae 
ne  noe  quidem :  quern  nego  posse  bonum  oivem,  ita  malti 
circtmistant,  qui  quidem  nostris  mortem  minitantor. 
N^ant  h&ec  ferri  posse.  Quid  censes,  cum  Romatn  pocr 
venerit,  ubi  nostri  liberatores  tuti  esse  non  possant?  qoi 
quidem  semper  eruni  olari ;  omiscientia  rao  facti  sii 
etiam  beat! :  sed  nos,  nisi  me  fallit,  jacebimns.  Itaqne 
aveo  exire,  ubi  nee  Pelopidarum,  dec. — Ad  Att.  xiv.  li. 

d  Sed  mouento,  sic  alitur  oonsuetudo  p«dit«nnn  c«n- 
oionum,  ut  nostri  illi  non  heroes,  sed  dii,  futuri  qaida&  ia 
gloria  aempitema  sint.  sed  non  sine  invidia,  ne  sine  poi- 
culo  quidem :  verum  illis  magna  consolatio,  oonsdeDtia 
maximi  et  olariasmii  faoti:  nobis  quae,  qui  in(afecb> 
rege  liberi  non  sumus  ?  Sed  hco  fortuna  vidtfit,  qaooiaoi 
ratio  non  gubemat— Ad  Att.  xiv.  11. 

«  Ludos  autem  victori*  Csesaris  non  audentibaa  tecav, 
quibusobtigerat  idmunus,  tpseediditw— doetoo.  inAog.K'; 
IMo,  p.  27s. 

'  Dio,  xUv.  2431 

a  De  sella  Curaaris,  bene  feribunL  Predaros  otiam  xir. 
ordines.— Ad  Att  xv.  a 
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ipoD  him  the  care  of  these  shows  ^,  since  it  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  which  he  had  before  oonceived 
of  Matins,  and  made  him  apprehensive  that  he 
wotld  be  an  Ul  connsellor  to  young  Octavins,  in 
which  light  he  seems  to  haye  represented  him  to 
Brutos.  Matius  was  informed  of  these  suspicions, 
aod  complained  to  their  common  friend  Trebatius 
o{  Cicero's  unkind  opinion  and  unfriendly  treat- 
DCDt  of  him,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
tpology  from  Cicero,  and  the  answer  to  it  from 
Matias»  which  is  deservedly  valued,  not  only  for 
tlie  beauty  of  its  sentiments  and  composition,  but 
for  preserving  to  us  a  name  and  character,  which 
iru  almost  lost  to  history,  of  a  most  esteemed 
ind  amiable  person,  who  Uved  Ih  the  first  degree 
of  confidence  vrith  Caesar,  and  for  parts,  learning, 
sod  virtue,  was  scarce  inferior  to  any  of  that  age. 
Cicero  takes  pains  to  persuade  Matius  that  he 
btd  md  nothing  of  him  but  what  was  consistent 
wiA  the  strictest  friendship ;  and  to  gain  the  easier 
credit  with  him,  pre&ces  his  apology  with  a  detail 
md  acknowledgment  of  Matius*s  perpetual  civili- 
ties and  observance  of  him  through  life,  even  when 
in  the  height  of  his  power  and  credit  with  Cssar ; 
but  vhen  he  comes  to  the  point  of  the  complaint 
he  touches  it  very  tenderly,  and  observes  only  in 
general,  **  that  as  Matius's  dignity  exposed  every- 
thing which  he  did  to  public  notice,  so  the  malice 
of  the  world  interpreted  some  of  his  acts  more 
hardly  than  they  deserved  ;  that  it  was  his  care 
shrajstogive  the  most  favourable  turn  to  them 
^— tet  jou  (says  he),  a  man  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, are  not  ignorant,  that  if  Caesar  was  in  fact  a 
kiag,  as  I  indeed  look  upon  him  to  have  been, 
there  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  case  of  your 
dity ;  either  that,  which  I  commonly  take,  of 
extolling  your  fidelity  and  humanity,  in  showing  so 
much  afiection  even  to  a  dead  friend  ;  or  the  other, 
which  some  people  use,  that  the  liberty  of  our 
wintry  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  life  of  any 
tneod.  I  wish  that  you  had  heard  with  what  zeal 
I  aaed  to  defend  you  in  these  conversations  ;  but 
there  are  two  things  especially  that  make  the  prin- 
dptl  part  of  your  praise,  which  no  man  speaks  of 
Bore  frequently  or  more  freely  than  1 :  that  you, 
of  all  Caesar's  friends,  were  the  most  active,  both 
in  diaeoading  the  civil  war,  and  in  moderating  the 
victory ;  in  which  I  have  met  with  nobody  who 
docs  not  ^;ree  with  me  V  &c. 


Matius  to  Cieero. 
**  Tour  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  by  letting 
ae  see  tiiat  you  retain  still  that  favourable  opinion 
^  me,  which  I  had  always  hoped  and  wished  ;  and 
thoagfa  1  had  never,  indeed,  any  doubt  of  it,  yet 
for  the  high  value  that  I  set  upon  it,  I  was  very 
soficitous  that  it  should  remain  always  inviolable ; 
I  vas  conscious  to  myself  that  I  had  done  nothing 
which  could  reasonably  give  offence  to  any  honest 
nan,  and  did  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  a  person 
of  yoftr  great  and  excellent  accomplishments  could 
beinduoed  to  take  any  without  reason,  especially 
against  one  who  had  always  professed,  and  stiU 
coBtinoed  to  profess,  a  sincere  good-will  to  you. 
Saee  all  this,  then,  stands  just  as  I  wish  it,  I  will 
Mrgive  an  answer  to  those  accusations,  from 

*  Ladgmm  ejus  wpftmXva,  et  Hatiua  ao  Postumlus  pro- 
■iiiUuujiino  plaoeni^-Ad  Att  xv.  2. 
^fi^Fcm,xl27. 


which  you,  agreeably  to  your  character,  out  of 
your  singular  goodness  and  friendship,  have  so 
often  defended  me.  I  am  no  stranger  to  what  has 
been  said  of  me  by  certain  persons,  since  Ceesar's 
death  :  they  call  it  a  crime  in  me,  that  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  loss  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  sorry 
that  the  man  whom  I  loved  met  with  so  unhappy 
a  fate :  they  say  that  our  country  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  any  friendship,  as  if  they  had  already 
made  it  evident  that  bis  death  was  of  service  to 
the  republic ;  but  I  will  not  deal  craftily  ;  I  own 
myself  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  of  wisdom ; 
nor  did  I  yet  follow  Caesar  in  our  late  dissentions, 
but  my  friend,  whom,  though  displeased  wiih  the 
thing,  I  could  not  desert;  for  I  never  approved 
the  civil  war,  or  the  cause  of  it,  but  took  all 
possible  pains  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.  Upon  the 
victory,  therefore,  of  a  familiar  friend,  I  was  not 
eager  either  to  advance  or  to  enrich  myself:  an 
advantage  which  others,  who  had  less  interest  with 
him  than  I,  abused  to  great  excess.  Nay,  my  cir- 
cumstances were  even  hurt  by  Caesar's  law,  to 
whose  kindness  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  now 
rejoice  at  his  death,  owed  their  very  continuance  in 
the  city.  J  solicited  the  pardon  of  the  vanquished 
with  the  same  zeal  as  if  it  had  been  for  myself.  Is 
it  possible,  therefore,  for  me,  who  laboured  to  pro- 
cure the  safety  of  all,  not  to  be  concerned  for  the 
death  of  him  from  whom  I  used  to  procure  it  1 
especially  when  the  very  same  men  who  were  the 
cause  of  making  him  odious,  were  the  authors  also 
of  destroying  him.  But  I  shall  have  cause,  they 
say,  to  repent,  for  daring  to  condemn  their  act. 
Unheard  of  insolence !  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  some  to  glory  in  a  wicked  action,  yet  not  to 
others  even  to  grieve  at  it,  without  punishment  ! 
But  this  was  always  free  even  to  slaves,  to  fear, 
rejoice,  and  grieve  by  their  own  will,  not  that  of 
another  ;  which  yet  these  men,  who  call  themselves 
the  authors  of  liberty,  are  endeavouring  to  extort 
from  us  by  the  force  of  terror.  But  they  may  spare 
their  threats ;  for  no  danger  shall  terrify  me  from 
performing  my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
since  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honest 
death  was  never  to  be  avoided,  often  even  to  be 
sought.  But  why  are  they  angry  with  me  for 
wishing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  act  ? 
I  wish  that  all  the  world  may  regret  Caesar's  death. 
But  I  ought,  they  say,  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
to  wish  the  good  and  safety  of  the  republic.  If  my 
past  life  and  future  hopes  do  not  already  prove  that 
I  wish  it,  without  my  saying  so,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  evince  it  by  argument. — I  beg  of  you,  therefore, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  attend  to  facts  rather 
than  to  words ;  and  if  you  think  it  the  most  useful 
to  one  in  my  circumstances,  that  what  is  right 
should  take  place,  never  imagine  that  I  can  have 
any  union  or  commerce  with  ill-designing  men.  I 
acted  the  same  part  in  my  youth,  where  to  mistake 
would  have  been  pardonable  ;  shall  I  then  undo  it 
all  again,  and  renounce  my  principles  in  my  declin- 
ing age  ?  No ;  it  is  my  resolution  to  do  nothing 
that  can  give  any  offence,  except  it  be  when  I  lament 
the  cruel  fate  of  a  dear  friend  and  illustrious  man. 
If  I  were  in  different  sentiments,  I  would  never 
disown  what  I  was  doing,  lest  I  should  be  thought 
not  only  wicked  for  pursuing  what  was  wrong,  but 
false  and  cowardly  for  dissembling  it.  But  I 
undertook  the  care  of  the  shows  which  young 
Csesar  exhibited  for  the  victory  of  his  uncle  t  this 
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was  an  affair  of  private,  not  of  public  duty  :  it  was 
what  I  ought  to  have  performed  to  the  memory  and 
honour  of  my  dear  friend,  and  what  I  could  not, 
therefore,  deny  to  a  youth  of  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  so  highly  worthy  of  Caesar.  But  I  go  often, 
also,  to  the  consul  Antony's,  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments :  yet  you  will  find  those  very  men  go  oftener 
to  ask  and  receive  favours,  who  reflect  upon  me  for 
it,  as  disaffected  to  my  country.  But  what  arro- 
gance is  this  ?  When  Caesar  never  hindered  me 
from  visiting  whom  I  would — even  those  whom  he 
did  not  care  for — that  they,  who  had  deprived  me 
of  him,  should  attempt,  by  their  cavils,  to  debar 
me  from  placing  my  esteem  where  I  think  proper. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  that  either  the  modesty  of  my 
life  should  not  be  sufficient  to  confute  all  false 
reports  of  me  for  the  future,  or  that  they,  who  do 
not  love  me  for  my  constancy  to  Caesar,  would  not 
choose  to  have  their  friends  resemble  me  rather 
than  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could  have 
my  wish,  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  quiet  at  Rhodes ;  but  if  any  accident  prevent 
me,  will  live  in  such  a  manner  at  Rome,  as  always 
to  desire  that  what  is  right  may  prevail.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for  giving 
me  this  assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  re- 
gard for  me,  and  for  making  it  my  duty  to  respect 
and  observe  a  man  whom  I  had  esteemed  always 
before  with  inclination.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  preserve  me  in  your  affection — ''.** 

Antony  all  this  while  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 
on  his  designs  with  great  vigour  and  address :  in 
his  progress  through  Italy,  his  business  was  to 
gather  up  Coesar's  old  soldiers  from  the  several 
colonies*  and  quarters  in  which  they  were  settled ; 
and  by  large  bribes,  and  larger  promises,  to  attach 
them  to  his  interests,  and  draw  great  bodies  of 
them  towards  Rome,  to  be  ready  for  any  purpose 
that  his  affairs  should  require.  In  the  city  like- 
wise he  neglected  no  means  which  his  consular 
authority  offered,  how  unjust  or  violent  soever,  of 
strengthening  his  power ;  and  let  all  people  now 
see  for  what  ends  he  had  provided  that  decree,  to 
which  the  senate  had  consented  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  of  confirming  Csesar's  acts  ;  for  being  the 
master  both  of  Csesar's  papers  and  of  his  secretary 
Faberius,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written*,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forging  and  inserting  at 

Pleasure  whatever  he  found  of  use  to  him,  which 
e  practised  without  any  reserve  or  management ; 
selling  publicly  for  money  whatever  immunities 
were  desired  by  countries,  cities,  princes,  or  private 
men,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  granted  by 

k  Kp.  Fam.  xi.  2a  Tbia  Cn.  Matius  lived  long  afteiv 
wards  in  such  favour  and  familiarity  with  Augustus,  as  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Augustus's /W^ntf.  Yet  he 
teems  to  liave  declined  all  public  honours  and  business, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  elegant 
and  pleasurable  retreat ;  employing  his  time  and  studies 
in  the  improvemeots  of  gardening  and  planting,  as  well  as 
in  refining  the  delicacy  of  a  splendid  and  luxurious  life, 
which  was  the  general  taste  of  that  ago.  For  he  first 
taught  how  to  inoculate  and  propagate  some  of  their 
curious  and  foreign  fruits;  and  introduced  the  way  of 
cutting  trees  and  groves  into  regular  forms:  on  which 
subjects  he  published  several  books  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  later  writers.-^oIumeL  De  Re  Rust  xiL  44.  init. ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xil.  2;  xv.  14. 

I'xwi',  Kol  rhy  ypafjifiar4a  rod  KaUrapos  ^afiipior, 
is  trjarra  ol  wctO^utyoK.-— App.  I.  a  529. 


Caesar  and  entered  into  his  books.    This  alamed   ' 
and  shocked  all  honest  men  who  saw  the  mischief,   \ 
but  knew  no  remedy  :  Antony  had  the  power,  and 
their  own  decree  had  justified  it.  Cicero  complains    * 
of  it  heavily  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  declares  it    j 
a  thousand  times  better  to  die  than  to  suffer  it*. 
'*  Is  it  so  then  ?  "  says  he,  **  is  all  that  our  Brutus 
has  done  come  to  this,  that  he  might  live  at  last  at    i 
Lanuvium  ?      That  Trebonius  might  steal  away 
through  private  roads  to  his  province  ?    That  aU   ' 
the  acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  thoughts  of   ' 
Caesar  should  have  greater  force  now  than  wh^i 
he  himself  was  living  ?  '*    All  which  he  diarges  to   | 
that  mistake  of  the  first  day  in  not  summonii^  the   i 
senate  into  the  capitol,  where  they  might  have 
done  what  they  plea«ed  when  their  own  party  was 
uppermost,  ana  these  robbers,  as  he  calls  t)iem, 
dispersed  and  dejected'. 

Among  the  other  acts  which  Antony  confirmed, 
on  the  pretence  of  their  being  ordered  by  Caesar, 
he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  dtyto  all  Sicily,  and 
restored  to  king  Deiotarus  all  his  former  domi^ 
nions.  Cicero  speaks  of  this  with  great  indignation. 
*'  O  my  Atticus,*'  says  he,  "  the  ides  of  March 
have  given  us  nothing  bat  the  joy  of  revenging 

ourselves  on  him  whom  we  had  reason  to  hate 

it  was  a  brave  act,  but  left  imperfect you  know 

what  a  kindness  I  have  for  the  Sicilians ;  that  I 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  their  patron:  Csesar 
granted  them  many  privileges  which  I  did  not  dis- 
like, though  his  giving  them  the  rights  of  LAtium 
was  intolerable;   yet  that  was  nothing  to  what 
Antony  has  done,  who  for  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
published  a  law,  pretended  to  be  made  by  the  dic- 
tator, in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  though  we 
never  heard  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  which   j 
makes  them  all  citizens  of  Rome.     Is  not  Deiota-   ' 
rus*s  case  just  tbe  same  }    He  is  worthy  ibdeed  of 
any  kingdom,  but  not  by  the  grant  of  Pulvia;   ! 
there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the  same  sort*."    j 
When  this  last  act  was  hung  up  as  usual  in  the 
capitol,  among  the  public  monuments  of  the  cky,   | 
the  forgery  appeared  so  gross  that  the  peopk,  in   j 
the  midst  of  their  concern,  could  not  help  latzghiug 
at  it ;  knowing  that  Caesar  hated  no  man  so  much   i 
as  Deiotarus.  But  the  bargain  was  made  in  Pulvia's 
apartments  for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
by  the  king's  agents  at  Rome,  without  consulting 
Cicero  or  any  other  of  their  master's  Mends  :  yet 
the  old  king,  it  seems,  was  beforehand  with  them, 
and  no  sooner  heard  of  Caesar's  death  than  he 
seized  upon  his  dominions  again  by  force.     "  He 
knew  it,^'  says  Cicero,  "  to  be  a  universal  right, 
that  what  tyrants  had  forcibly  taken  away,  tbe 
true  owners  might  recover  whenever  they  were 
able : — he  acted  like  a  man,  but  we  contemptibly, 
who  whilst  we  hate  the  author,  yet  maintain  his 
acts  P."      By  these    methods  Antony   presently 

1°  Ep.  Fam.  xa  I ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  9. 

B  Itane  vero  ?  hoc  mens  et  tuus  Brutua  egit,  ut  LaaavU 
eeaet?  ut  Trebonius  itineribus  deTiis  proficiaoeretur  in 
provlnciam?  ut  omnia  facta,  scripta,  dicta,  praniaA> 
oogitata  Csesaris  plus  valerent,  quam  d  ip«e  viveret  ?.Ac 
—Ad  Att  xir.  10. 

o  Ad  Att  xiv  12. 

P  Syngrapha  H.  8.  oenties  per  legatosr-ehie  noatn.  sins 
reliquorum  hospitum  regis  sententia,  facta  In  gynswo: 
quo  in  loco  plurinue  res  Tenierunt>  et  veneont — Rex  enim 
ipse  sua  sponte.  nullis  oommeotariis  Ccsaris,  aiinnl  atqnt 
audivit  ejus  Interitum,  suo  marte  res  soas  roeaperarit 
Sciebat  homo  aapiens,  jus  «mper  hoc  fniaae»  ut,  qos 
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infinite  turns  of  money ;  for  though  at  the 
dite  of  Csesar's  death  he  owed,  as  Cicero  told 
hin,  abore  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  yet 
within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  it  he  had  paid  off 
the  whole  debt«. 

There  was  another  instance  of  his  riolence  which 
gtre  still  greater  offence  to  the  city ;  his  seizing  the 
public  treasure  which  Cassar  had  deposited  for  the 
occanoas  of  the  government,  in  the  temple  of 
Opii,  amonntixig  to  above  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  oar  money  ;  besides  what  Calpumia,  Caesar's 
wife,  from  his  private  treasure  had  delivered  into 
his  hands,  computed  at  about  another  million. 
Ihis  wu  DO  extraordinary  sum  if  we  consider  the 
nstnets  of  the  mine  from  which  it  was  drawn,  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Ceesar  was 
o(  til  men  the  most  rapacious  in  extorting  it : 
Cicero,  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
railed,  calls  it  a  bloody  and  deadly  treasure,  ga. 
thered  from  the  spoils  and  ruin  of  the  subjects ; 
which,  if  it  were  not  restored,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
tbe  tree  owners,  might  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  pahlic  towards  easing  them  of  their  taxes  ^ 

Bat  Antony,  who  followed  Cfesar*s  maxims, 
took  care  to  secure  it  to  himself,  the  use  of  it  was 
to  pwchaae  soldiers,  and  he  was  now  in  condition 
to  outbid  any  competitor ;  but  the  first  purchase 
that  he  made  with  it  was  of  his  colleague  Dolabella, 
who  had  long  been  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his 
debts,  and  whom,  by  a  part  of  this  money,  and  the 
pronae  of  a  fiarther  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
mpire,  he  dreir  entirely  from  Cicero  and  the 
I'vpahlican  party  into  his  own  measures.  This  was 
•a  ao({iiisition  worth  any  price  to  him ;  the  gene* 
nlindiDation  both  of  the  city  and  the  country  was 
dearly  against  him ;  the  town  of  Puteoli,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  Italy,  had  lately  chosen 
the  two  Bratuses  and  Cassius  for  their  patrons ', 
and  thoe  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  arm  the 
*hale  empire  in  that  cause :  Dolabella  seemed  to 
he  that  very  person,  till  bribed,  as  Cicero  says,  by 
force  of  money,  he  not  only  deserted  but  overturned 
the  repablic*. 

These  proceedings,  which  were  preparatory  to 
the  appointed  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  first  of 
J«»e,ocgan  to  open  Brutus's  eyes  and  convince 
Ibq  of  the  mistake  of  bis  pac^c  measures  and 
^VQvrable  thoughts  of  Antony ;  he  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  from  him,  or 
front  the  senate  itself  under  his  influence,  and 
thought  it  time,  therefore,  in  concert  with  Cassius, 
to  rajnire  an  explicit  account  of  his  intentions,  and 
to  expostulate  with  him  gently  in  the  following 
letter. 

tnani  erfpoinent,  etk  tyrannfs  interfectis,  ii  quibos 
*>Pte  cnent,  recopcrarent — lUe  vir  fuit,  oos  quidem 
caiOBBCDdi,  qui  auctorem  odtmus,  acta  defendlxnua. — 

^  Tm  antwn  quadrfngcnties  H.8.  quod  Idibus  Martiis 
**'^'.  qoooam  modo  ante  Kalendaw  Aprilis  debere 

*  ^  «it  teptiea  mOIlea  H^.  quod  in  tabulis,  que  nmt 
*^  Opb  patotnt  ?  fnnestc  ilUus  quidem  pecuniae,  sed 
^''^a.  ri  ii^  qoOTam  enit,  non  redderetur,  que  nos  a 
t^^hoftipaaMt  vindicare.— PhiL  U.37;  PhiL  i. 7 ;  Plutarch. 

■▼cxa»lt  Patecrfanos,  quod  ^atifiim  et  Brutos patronos 
*fa|t^ML-Phil.  li.  41. 

V^ttom odtfim,  quod  cum  rerapnblicam  me  auotore 
'*'">*<>•  cwpteet,  noo  modo  deeeruerit,  emptus  peounia, 
Mfikm  ^WBUtum  in  ipaofnit,fverterit.-~Ad  Att.  xvi.  1ft. 


Brutus  and  CtusiuSt  Prators,  to  M.  Antonius, 
Consul, 

^*  If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  sincerity  and 
good-will  to  us  we  should  not  have  written  this  to 
you,  which,  out  of  the  kind  disposition  that  you  bear 
to  us,  you  will  take  without  doubt  in  good  part 
We  are  informed  that  a  great  multitude  of  veteran 
soldiers  is  already  come  to  Rome,  and  a  much 
greater  expected  there  on  the  first  of  June.  If  we 
could  harbour  any  suspicion  or  fear  of  you,  we 
should  be  unlike  ourselves  ;  yet  surely,  after  we  had 
put  ourselves  into  your  power,  and  by  your  advice 
dismissed  the  friends  whom  we  had  about  us  from 
the  great  towns,  and  that  not  only  by  public  edict 
but  by  private  letters,  we  deserve  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  your  designs,  especially  in  an  affair 
which  relates  to  ourselves.  We  beg  of  you,  there- 
fore, to  let  us  know  what  your  intentions  are  with 
regard  to  us.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  be  safe 
in  such  a  crowd  of  veterans  ?  who  have  thoughts, 
we  bear,  even  of  rebuilding  the  altar,  which  no  man 
can  desire  or  approve  who  wishes  our  safety  and 
honour.  That  we  had  no  other  view  from  the 
first  but  peace,  nor  sought  anything  else  but  the 
public  liberty,  the  event  shows.  Nobody  can 
deceive  us  but  you,  which  is  not  certainly  agreeable 
to  your  virtue  and  integrity ;  but  no  man  else  has 
it  in  his  power  to  dec^ve  us.  We  trusted,  and 
shall  trust  to  you  alone.  Our  friends  are  under  the 
greatest  apprehensions  for  us ;  for  though  they  are 
persuaded  of  your  integrity,  yet  they  reflect  that  a 
multitude  of  veterans  may  sooner  be  pushed  on  to 
any  violence  by  others  than  restrained  by  you. 
We  desire  an  explicit  answer  to  all  particulars,  for 
it  is  silly  and  tnfling  to  tell  us  that  the  veterans 
are  called  together  because  you  intend  to  move  the 
senate  in  their  favour  in  June ;  for  who  do  you 
think  will  hinder  it  when  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
not  ?  Nobody  ought  to  think  us  too  fond  of  life, 
when  nothing  can  happen  to  us  but  with  the  ruin 
and  confusion  of  all  things".*' 

During  Cicero's  stay  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  a  perpetual  resort  of  his  friends  to  him,  and 
where  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  always  employed 
on  the  republic,  yet  he  found  leisure  to  write 
several  of  those  philosophical  pieces  which  still 
subsist  both  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind. For  he  now  composed  his  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  in  three  books,  addressed  to 
Brutus,  containing  the  opinions  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers who  had  ever  written  anything  on  that 
argument ;  to  which  he  bespeaks  the  attention  of 
his  readers  as  to  a  subject  of  the  kst  importance, 
which  would  inform  them  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  religion,  piety,  sanctity,  ceremonies,  faith,  oaths, 
temples,  &c.,  since  all  these  were  included  in  that 
single  question  of  the  gods'.  He  drew  up  likewise  his 
Discourse  on  Divination,  or  the  foreknowledge  and 
prediction  of  future  events,  and  the  several  ways  by 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  acquired  or  communi- 
cated to  man;  where  he  explains  in  two  books 
whatever  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  actual 
existence  of  the  thing  itself.  Both  these  pieces  are 
written  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  **  Since  Cameades,"  says 
he,  **  has  argued  both  acutely  and  copiously  against 
divination,  in  answer  to  the  Stoics,  I  am  now 
inquiring  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  con- 
«  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  2.  »  De  Nat  Deor.  i.  6. 
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cerning  it ;  and  for  fear  of  giving  my  assent  rashly 
to  a  thing,  either  false  in  itself  or  not  sufficiently 
understood,  I  think  it  best  to  do  what  I  have 
already  done  in  my  three  books  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods,  weigh  and  compare  diligently  all  the 
arguments  with  each  other:  for  as  rashness  of  assent 
and  error  is  in  all  cases  shameful,  so  most  of  all 
in  that  where  we  are  to  judge  what  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  auspices  and  things  of  a  divine  and  religious 
nature  ;  for  the  danger  is,  lest  either  by  neglecting 
them  we  involve  ourselves  in  an  impiety,  or  by 
embracing  them,  in  an  old  woman's  superstition  7." 
He  now  also  wrote  his  piece  on  the  advantages  of  old 
age,  called  "  Cato/'  from  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
dialogue :  he  addressed  it  to  Atticus,  as  a  lecture  of 
common  comfort  to  them  both,  in  that  gloomy 
scene  of  life  on  which  they  were  entering  ;  ^having 
found  so  much  pleasure  (he  says)  in  writing  it  that 
it  not  only  eased  him  of  all  the  complaints  of  age, 
but  made  age  itself  even  agreeable  and  cheerful  to 
him*/'  He  added  soon  after  another  present  of  the 
same  kind  to  Atticus,  a  treatise  on  Friendship  :  '*  a 
subject  (he  says)  both  worthy  to  be  known  to  all, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  their  particu- 
lar intinuuT^ ;  for  as  I  have  already  written  of  age, 
an  old  man  to  an  old  man,  so  now  in  the  person  of 
a  sincere  friend  I  write  on  friendship  to  my  friend." 
This  is  written  also  in  dialogue,  the  chief  speaker 
of  which  is  Leelius ;  who,  iiMi  conversation  with  his 
two  sons-in-law  Fannius  and  Scsvola,  upon  the 
death  of  P.  Scipio  and  the  memorable  friendship 
that  had  subsisted  between  them,  took  occasion,  at 
their  desire,  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  and  be- 
nefits of  true  friendship.  Scsevola,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  loved  to  retail  his  old  stories  to  his 
scholars,  used  to  relate  to  them  with  pleasure  all  the 
particulars  of  this  dialogue,  which  Cicero  having 
committed  to  his  memory,  dressed  up  afterwards 
in  his  own  manner  into  the  present  form^  Thus 
this  agreeable  book,  which  when  considered  only 
as  an  invention  or  essay,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining pieces  in  antiquity,  must  needs  affect  us 
more  warmly  when  it  is  found  at  last  to  be  a  his- 
tory, or  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life,  exhibiting 
the  real  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  Rome.  He  now  also  wrote  his 
discourse  on  Fate ;  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  with  Hirtius  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  they  spent  several  days  together  in  May ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  finished  about  the  same 
time  a  translation  of  Plato's  famous  dialogue  called 
Timeeus,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe. 
But  he  was  employing  himself  also  upon  a  work 
of  a  different  sort  which  had  been  long  upon  his 
hands ;  a  history  of  his  own  times,  or  rather  of 
his  own  conduct,  fiiU  of  free  and  severe  reflections 
on  those  who  had  abused  their  power  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  republic,  especially  Ceesar  and 
Crassus.  This  he  oslls  his  Anecdote  ;  a  work  not 
to  be  published,  but  to  be  shown  only  to  a  few 

'  rDe^DivinTiTi 

*  Mihl  qaidem  ita  jncunda  hnjns  Itbri  oonfectio  fuit, 
ut  non  modo  omnes  absterserit  tenectutia  molestias,  sed 
effeoerit  mollem  etiam  et  jucundsm  aaneotutem.— De 
Senect.  I. 

•  Digna  mihi  res  turn  omnium  oognitlone,  tum  nostra 
familiaritate  visa  est— «ed  ut  tum  ad  senem  aenex  de 
senectute,  sic  hoc  libro  ad  amicimi  amicissimuA  de  ami- 
citia  scripai— et  oum  Sccevola — exposuit  nobis  sermonem 
Lailii  de  amiciUa,  habitum  ab  illo  tecum,  et  cum  altero 
genero  C.  Fannio,  dec— De  Amioit.  1. 


friends,  in  the  manner  of  Theopompos,  an  histo- 
rian famed  for  his  severe  and  invective  ityle^. 
Atticus  was  urging  him  to  put  the  last  band  to  it, 
and  to  continue  it  down  through  Ccesar's  gofern- 
ment ;  but  he  chose  to  reserve  this  last  part  for  a 
distinct  hbtory,  in  which  he  designed  to  vindicate 
at  large  the  justice  of  killing  a  tyrant.  We  meet 
with  several  hints  of  this  design  in  his  letters :  in 
one  to  Atticus  he  says,  **  I  have  not  yet  polished 
my  Anecdote  to  my  mind  ;  as  to  what  yoa  wonid 
have  me  add,  it  will  require  a  separate  volttme,  bat 
believe  me,  I  could  speak  more  freely  and  with  less 
danger  against  that  detested  party,  whilst  the  tyrant 
himself  was  alive  than  now  when  he  is  dead.  For 
he,  I  know  not  why,  indulged  me  wonderfully :  bnt 
now,  which  way  soever  we  stir,  we  are  called  back 
not  only  to  Cesar's  acts  but  to  his  very  thoughts. 
Again,  1  do  not  well  understand  what  yoa  voold 
have  me  write ;  is  it  that  the  tyrant  was  killed 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  justice  ?  Of  that  1 
shall  both  speak  and  write  my  thoughts  fully  on 
another  occasion*"."  Hb  other  friends  aUoseem 
to  have  had  some  notice  of  this  work,  for  Trebo- 
nins,  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Athens,  aifter  remind- 
ing him  of  his  promise  to  give  him  a  place  in  some 
of  his  writings,  adds,  "  I  do  not  doubt  bat  that  if 
you  write  anything  on  the  death  of  Cesar,  yoa  vill 
give  me  not  the  least  share  both  of  that  act  and  of 
your  affection**."  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  ddi- 
vered  this  book  sealed  up  to  his  son,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  read  or  publish  it  till  after  his  death; 
but  from  this  time  he  never  saw  his  son,  and  left 
the  piece  probably  unfinished :  though  somecopia 
of  it  afterwards  got  abroad,  from  which  his  com- 
mentator, AaconiuBy  has  quoted  several  partica- 
lars«. 

In  the  end  of  May  he  began  to  move  towards 
Rome,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  senate  on  the  first 
of  June,  and  proposed  to  be  at  Tuscolom  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  of  which  he  gave  Atticus  notice. 
There  passed  all  the  while  a  constant  commerce  of 
letters  between  him  and  Brutus,  who  desired  a 
personal  conference  with  him  at  Lrftnuviom,  in 
which  Cicero  resolved  to  humour  him,  thoagh  be 
did  not  think  it  prudent  at  that  time,  when  witboot 
any  particular  use  it  would  only  give  jealousy  to 
Antony.  But  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  city,  the 
more  he  was  discouraged  from  the  thoughts  of  al- 
tering it :  he  understood  that  it  was  filled  with 
soldiers  ;  that  Antony  came  thither  attended  by  a 
strong  body  of  them ;  that  all  his  views  were  bent 
on  war ;  and  that  he  designed  to  transfer  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul  from  D.  Brutus  to  himself,  by  a 
vote  of  the  people'.     Hirtius  dissuaded  hisgoingt 


t>  Ad  Att  iL  6 ;  Dion.  Hal.  proem.  1. 

c  Lfbrum  meum  ilium  &v4k9otop  noDdmn.  at  rdta, 
perpoUvL  lata  vero,  qo«  in  oontexl  vi^  aliud  quoddani 
separatum  volumen  exspectant.  Ego  autem.  ctedai  niitu 
velim,  minore  periculo  existtmo  contra  ill«»  nefiw^ 
partes  vivo  tyranno  did  potuisee,  quam  inortno-  Die 
enim  newio  quo  paoto  ferebat  me  quidem  °"'*^*^j]^' 
Nunc  quaounque  nos  oommovimus,  ad  C«BOTi»  nffls  hhwo 
acta,  verum  etiam  cogitata  rerDoamor.  [Ad  Att  xi».  1*0 
Sed  pemm  Intelligo  quid  me  veils  acribePe-M  flc  ut  to 
tyrannum  Jure  optima  csaum  ?  multa  dloantor,  multt 
scribentor  a  nobis,  sed  alio  modo  ao  tempore.— Ibid.  xt.  3. 

•*  Namque  lllud  non  dubito,  quJn,  si  quid  da  interi" 
Cesaria  ecribas,  non  paiiaris  me  minhnam  partem  et  i« 
et  amoria  tui  ferre. — ^Ep.  Fam.  xii.  16. 

e  Dio,  pu  96 :  it  Aaoon.  in  Tog.  Candid. 

'  Puto  enim  nobis  Lanuvium  emidnm.  non  sine  i»u» 
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ind  resolved  to  stay  away  himself ;  Varro  sent  him 
vord  that  the  Tcterans  talked  desperately  against 
lU  those  who  did  not  faTour  them  :  Gneceius  also 
admonished  him,  on  the  part  of  C.  Cassias,  to  be 
opoa  his  guard,  for  that  certain  armed  men  were 
prorided  for  some  attempt  at  Tuscnlum.  All  these 
informations  determined  him  at  last  not  to  venture 
to  the  senate ;  but  to  withdraw  himself  from  that 
city,  where  he  had  not  only  flourished  (he  says) 
with  the  greatest,  hot  lived  even  a  slave  with  some 
difiidtji.  The  major  part  of  the  senate  followed 
his  example  and  fled  oat  of  the  city  for  fear  of 
tome  violence,  leaving  the  consals,  with  a  few  of 
their  creatures,  to  make  what  decrees  they  thought 
fit"'. 

This  tnm  of  affairs  made  Cicero  resolve  to 
prosecote  what  he  had  long  been  projecting,  his 
Tojage  to  Greece,  to  spend  a  few  months  with  his 
son  at  Athens.  He  despaired  of  any  good  from 
these  consals,  and  intended  to  see  Rome  no  more 
till  their  sacoessors  entered  into  office,  in  whose 
administration  be  b^^  to  place  all  his  hopes.  He 
wrote,  therefore,  to  Dolabella  to  procure  him  the 
grant  of  an  honorary  lieutenancy  ;  and  lest  Antony, 
an  angry  man,  as  he  calls  him,  should  think  him- 
le^  slighted,  he  wrote  to  him  too  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.  Dolabella  immediately  named  him  for  one 
of  his  own  lieotenants,  which  answered  his  purpose 
idiJ  better,  foririthout  obliging  him  to  any  service, 
or  Imiting  him  to  any  time,  it  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased;  so  that  he 
readily  accepted  it  and  prepared  for  his  journey'. 
He  beard  in  the  meanwhile  from  Balbus  that  the 
Kaatt  would  be  held  again  on  the  fifth,  when  com- 
nitttons  would  be  granted  severally  to  Brutus  and 
Cassias  to  boy  up  com  in  Asia  and  Sicily  for  the 
«e  of  the  republic  ;  and  that  it  would  be  decreed 
tlso  at  the  same  time,  that  provinces  should  be 
assigned  to  them  vrith  the  other  praetors  at  the 
opiratioa  of  the  year"*. 

llietr  case  at  thu  time  was  very  remarkable,  it 
being  wholly  new  in  Rome  to  see  praetors  driven 
<wt  of  the  city,  where  their  residence  was  absolutely 


•«m««~Bnito  enim  placere,  sc  a  me  oonvenlri.  O  rem 
«*iK«m  et  inexplfoahilera !  puto  me  ergo  iturum— An- 
t«di  amOim  narras  turbolenta— aed  mihi  totum  ^lu  oon- 
tUmm  ad  bdlnm  spectan  videtur,  at  quidem  D.  Bruto 
P»»ind»  eripitar.— Ad  Att.  xr.  4. 

f  Qirthis  jam  in  Tutculano  eat ;  mihique,  ut  absim, 
^^Kocater  anctor  e^ ;  et  ille  quidem  pericali  causa— 
^ano  auton  noeter  ad  me  epistolam  misit — ^in  qua  scrip- 
imu  erat,  Tetcfanoa  eoa,  qui  rejiciantur— improbisBime 
Hb^  :  at  ou^no  periculo  Remap  aint  futuri,  qui  ab  eomm 
pvtflKsdaMntire  vid«antnrr~Ibid.  5. 

<>nocias  ad  me  acripedt,  C.  Caasinm  ad  se  scrlpstase, 
hoBiaeti  oo«nparari,  qui  in  Tuacnianum  armiUi  mitteren- 
^—14  qtddem  mihi  non  videbatur;  sed  cavendnm 
•Bsot—IbkL  XT.  a 
i  Mud  veto  delibcrattiin  eat,  ut  nunc  quidem  eat,  abesae 
CI  a  tubt^  in  qua  non  modo  florui  cum  gumma,  verum 
*<^>B  BOYtri  cum  aliqua  dignitate. — Ibid.  5. 

^  Kahndli  Junils  cam  in  semitum,  ut  erat  constitutum, 
^<BBir«  TcUemoa,  metu  perterriti  repente  diffugimu& — 
PH.  a  42. 

1  EOata  acripoi  ad  Anionium  de  legatione,  ne.  si  ad 
'^^'^iUani  solom  tcripdeBem,  Iracundus  homo  coromo- 
*■«««.  [Ad  Att.  XT.  a]  Sed  beua  tu,— Dolabella  me  aibi 
^iWt,  *c~Ib4d.  11. 

^  A  ^bo  reddttap  mihi  liters,  fore  Nonia  aenatum,  ut 
^*Btt  ia  Asia,  Caaaias  in  SicUla.  frumentum  emendum 
ct«4«^«Bmittflndiiin  onrarent  O  rem  miseram  !  ait, 
tonpara  decretmn  iri,  uti  ia  et  reliquia  pnetoriis 
r.— Ibid.  9. 


necessary,  and  could  not  legally  be  dispensed  with 
for  above  ten  days  in  the  year  ;  but  Antony  readily 
procured  a  decree  to  absolve  them  from  the  laws* ; 
being  glad  to  see  them  in  a  situation  so  contempti- 
ble, stripped  of  their  power  and  suffering  a  kind  of 
exile,  and  depending,  as  it  were,  upon  him  for  their 
protection  :  their  friends,  therefore,  at  Rome  had 
been  soliciting  the  senate  for  some  extraordinary 
emplo3rment  to  be  granted  to  them,  to  cover  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flight  and  the  disgrace  of  living  in 
banishment,  when  invested  with  one  of  the  first 
magistracies  of  the  republic". 

This  was  the  ground  of  the  commission  just 
mentioned  to  buy  com,  which  seemed  however  to 
be  below  their  character,  and  contrived  as  an  afiront 
to  them  by  Antony,  who  affected  still  to  speak  of 
them  always  with  the  greatest  respect  °.  But  their 
friends  thought  anything  better  for  them  than  to 
sit  still  in  Italy,  where  their  persons  were  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  all 
now  in  motion  ;  and  that  this  employment  would 
be  a  security  to  them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  Uieir  future  safety,  by 
enabling  them  to  execute  what  tbey  were  now  me- 
ditating, a  design  of  seizing  some  provinces  abroad 
and  arming  themselves  in  defence  of  the  republic, 
which  was  what  their  enemies  were  most  afraid  of, 
and  charged  them  with  publicly,  in  order  to  make 
them  odious.  Cicero  in  the  meantime,  at  their 
desire,  had  again  recommended  their  interests  to 
Hirtius,  who  gave  him  the  following  answer. 

**  I  wish  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  could  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  you  as  easily  to  lay  aside  all  crafty 
councils,  es  tbey  can  obtain  by  you  from  me  what- 
ever they  desire.  They  were  leaving  Italy,  you 
say,  when  they  wrote  to  you  ?  Whither,  or  where- 
fore ?  do  not  let  them  go,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear 
Cicero,  nor  suffer  the  republic  to  be  wholly  lost ; 
though  overwhelmed  indeed  already  by  these  ra- 
pines, burnings,  murders.  If  they  are  afraid  of  any- 
thing, let  them  be  upon  their  guard,  but  act  nothing 
offensively ;  they  will  not,  I  am  confident,  gain  a 
tittle  the  more  by  the  most  vigorous,  than  the 
most  pacific  measures,  if  they  use  but  caution. 
The  things  which  are  now  stirring  cannot  last 
long,  but  if  made  the  subject  of  war,  will  acquire 
present  strength  to  hurt.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them." 
Cicero  sent  him  word,  that  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  their  attempting  nothing  desperate ;  and 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time  by  Balbus,  that 
Servilia,  Brutus's  mother,  had  undertaken  that 
hey  should  not  leave  Italy  ^ 

Servilia,  though  sister  to  Cato,  had  been  one  of 
Ceesar's  mistresses,  and  next  to  Cleopatra,  the 
msot  beloved  of  them  all.  In  the  civil  war  he 
gave  her  several  rich  farms  out  of  his  Pompeian 
confiscations,  and  is  said  to  have  bought  a  single 

1  Cur  M.  Brutus,  te  referente,  legibua  est  solutus,  ai  ab 
urbe  plusquom  decern  dies  abfulsset  ?— Phil,  ii  13. 

'^  Kal  avrois  fh  thwpdirdap  ri  jBovA^  fflrov  <ppoP- 
rUrai  lepochc^tVt  tva  fxii  to  4»  f».4au>  Htdtrrrifxa  ipt^ryttv 
Potii^otVTO Appian.  BelL  Civ.  iv.  622  ;  it  UL  53a 

D  Frumentum  iraponere — quodmunusinrepublicaaordi- 
dlua  ?  [Ad  Att  xv.  10.]  Patrie  libera  tores  urbe  carebant 
— quoa  tamen  ipai  consules  et  in  ooncionibua  et  in  omni 
awmone  laudabant— PhlL  1.  2. 

o  Cui  rescripsi  nihil  illos  callidiua  cogitare,  idque  oonfir- 
mavl— Balbus  ad  me--Serviliam  confirmare  non  diaceasu- 
roa  — Ad  Att.  xv.  6. 
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jewel  for  her  at  the  price  of  about  50,000/.^  She 
was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  intrigue,  in  great  credit 
with  the  Caesarean  party,  and  at  this  very  time 
possessed  the  estate  and  yilla  of  Pontius  Aqnila, 

I  one  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated and  granted  to  her  by  Caesar.  Cicero  reckons 
it  among  the   solecisms  of  the  times,   that  the 

I  mother  of  the  tyrant-ldller  should  hold  the  estate 
of  one  of  her  son's  accomplices  i ;  yet  she  had 
such  a  share  in  all  the  counsels  of  Brutus,  that  it 
made  Cicero  the  less  inclined  to  enter  into  them, 
or  to  be  concerned  with  one  whom  he  could  not 
trust.  "  When  he  is  influenced  so  much,'*  says  he, 
**  by  his  mother's  advice,  or  at  least  her  entreaties, 
why  should  I  interpose  myself'"  ?" 

At  their  desire,  however,  he  went  over  to  them 
at  Antium,  to  assist  at  a  select  council  of  friends, 
called  to  deliberate  on  what  was  proper  for  them 
to  do  with  regard  to  this  new  commission.  There 
were  present  among  others,  Favonius,  Servilia, 
Porcia,  Brutus's  wife,  and  his  sister  Tertulla,  the 
wife  of  Cassius.  Brutus  was  much  pleased  at 
his  coming,  and  after  the  first  compliments,  begged 
him  to  deliver  his  opinion  to  the  company  on  the 
subject  of  their  meeting.  Upon  which  he  pre- 
sently advised,  what  he  had  been  considering  on 
the  road,  *'  that  Brutus  should  go  to  Asia,  and 
undertake  the  affair  of  the  com :  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  was,  to  provide  for 
their  safety  ;  that  their  safety  was  a  certain  benefit 
to  the  republic.  Here  Cassius  interrupted  him, 
and,  with  great  fierceness  in  his  looks,  protested 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
favour  what  was  intended  as  an  affront,  «but  would 

I  go  to  Achaia.  Brutus  said  that  he  would  go  to 
Rome,  if  Cicero  thought  it  proper  for  him ;  but 
Cicero  declared  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  safe 
there.  But  supposing,  says  he,  that  I  could  be 
safe  ?  Why  then,  says  Cicero,  I  should  advise  it 
by  all  means,  as  the  best  thing  which  you  could 
do,  and  better  than  any  province.  After  much 
discourse  and  complaining  for  the  loss  of  their 
opportunities,  for  which  Cassius  laid  all  the  blame 
on  D.  Brutus,  Cicero  said,  that  though  that  was 
true,  yet  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  what  was  past ; 
and  as  the  case  then  stood,  he  saw  nothing  left  but 
to  follow  his  advice,  to  which  they  all  at  last 
seemed  to  agree,  especially  when  Servilia  under- 
took by  her  mediation,  to  get  the  affair  of  the 
com  left  out  of  their  commission ;  and  Bratus 
consented  that  the  plays  and  shows,  with  which 
he  was  to  entertain  the  city  shortly  as  praetor, 
should  be  given  by  proxy  in  his  absence.  Cicero 
took  his  leave,  pleased  with  nothing  in  the  con- 
ference but  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty  :  for  as  to  the  rest,  he  gave  all,  he  says,  for 
lost ;  found  the  vessel  not  only  broken,  but  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  neither  prudence,  reason,  or 
design  in  what  they  were  doing  ;  so  that  if  he 
had  any  doubt  before,  he  had  none  now,  but  longed 
to  get  abroad  as  soon  as  possible  *." 

P  Ante  alias  dilextt  M.  firuti  matrem  Serviliam,— cuJ 
sexa^os  H.  S.  margarltam  meroatos  est,  dco.— ^ueton.  in 
J.  Cies.  00. 

t  ^  Quin  etiam  hoc  ipso  tempore  multa  ihro<r<{Aotica  : 
Pontii  NeapoUtanum  a  matre  tyrannootoni  poeslderi. — ^Ad 
Att.  xiy.  21. 

f  Matris  consilio  euro  utatur,  vel  etiam  precibus,  quid 
me  interponam  ?— Ad  Att  xr.  10. 

•  Ad  Att.  XV.  11,12. 


Octavius,  upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  was  voy 
roughly  received  by  Antony :  who,  despising  his 
age  and  want  of  experience,  was  so  far  firom  treat- 
ing  him  as  Csesar's  heir,  or  giving  him  possession 
of  his  estate,  that  he  openly  threatened  and 
thwarted  him  in  all  his  pretensions;  nor  would 
suffer  him  to  be  chosen  tribune,  to  iriiich  be 
aspired,  with  the  seeming  favour  of  the  people,  in 
the  room  of  that  Cinna  who  was  killed  at  Caesar's 
funeral*.  This  necessarily  drew  the  regard  of  the 
republican  party  towards  him,  and  Cicero  began 
to  take  the  more  notice  of  him  in  proportion  as 
Antony  grew  more  and  more  formidable:  at 
present  he  gives  the  following  account  of  him. 
*'  Octavianua,  I  perceive,  has  parts  and  spirit,  and 
seems  to  be  affected,  as  we  could  wish,  towards 
our  heroes :  but  how  fiiur  we  may  trust  his  age, 
name,  succession,  education,  is  a  matter  of  grnt 
deliberation.  His  father-in-law,  who  came  to  see 
me  at  Astura,  thinks  not  at  all.  He  must  be  che- 
rished however,  if  for  nothing  else,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance  firom  Antony.  MarceUus  acts 
nobly,  if  he  instils  into  him  a  good  disposition 
towairds  our  friends.  He  seemed  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  him,  but  to  have  no  confidence  in 
Pansa  and  Hirtius ;  his  natural  disposition  b  good, 
if  it  does  but  hold  «." 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  widi  which  his 
mind,  as  he  complains,  was  much  distracted,  he 
pursued  his  literary  studies  with  his  usual  ardour ; 
and  to  avoid  the  great  resort  of  company,  whidi 
interrapted  him,  at  his  house  near  Bais,  be  re- 
moved to  his  Pompdan  villa,  on  the  south 'side  of 
Naples.  Here  he  began  his  book  of  Offices,  for 
the  use  and  instraction  of  his  son,  designed,  he 
says,  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  excursion ;  he  com- 
poised  also  an  oration,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
times,  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  to  be  suppressed  or 
published  at  his  discretion  ;  promising  him  withal 
to  finish  and  send  him  in  a  short  time  his  Secret 
History  or  Anecdote,  in  the  manner  of  HeracUdes, 
to  be  kept  close  in  his  cabinet'. 

Before  he  could  leave  Italy,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Tnsculum  to  settle  his  private 
affairs,  and  provide  his  equipage ;  and  wrote  to 
Dolabella,  to  give  orders  for  the  mules  and  other 
necessaries,  which  the  government  used  to  famish 
to  those  who  went  abroad  with  a  public  character^. 
Here  Atticus  and  he  took  leave  of  each  other, 
with  all  possible  marks  of  the  most  sincere  and 
tender  affection.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the 
times,  and  the  uncertainty  when,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumstances they  should  meet  again,  raised  several 
melancholy  reflections  in  them  both,  which,  as 
soon  as  they  parted,  drew  many  tears  from  Atticng, 


*  In  locum  tribunt  plebis  forte  demortoi  candidatum 
petitorem  ae  octendit— aed  adveraante  conatibiu  eub  M. 
Antonio  consule  — Sueton.  In  August.  10;  Dio,  p.  272; 
App.  p.  &U6. 

«  Ad  Att.  XV.  12. 

'  Nos  hie  ^iKoao^lfUpa  (quid  enim  aliud?)  et  rh,  w^ 
rov  KoBi^oyros  magnlfice  explicamus.  lepoo^mt^wpi^ 
que  CicMX>ni ;  qua  de  re  oiim  potius  pater  filk>  ?  I>eiBde 
alia.  Quidqu«re»?  Extabit  opera  peregrinationia  hvvJiH. 
— Ego  autem  in  Pompeianum  propembom,  non  qaod  hoe 
loco  quidquam  pulchrius,  sed  interpeUatorea  IlUo  mini» 
molesti — 

Orationem  tibi  misi.  ^us  custodiendK  et  profermdr 
arbitrium  tuum— jam  probo  'HpaitXcf$ior,  preaertim  cmzi 
tu  taotopere  delectero— «nitar  igitur.— Ad  Att.  xv.  13, 14. 

7  Ibid.  18. 
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of  which  be  gare  Cicero  an  account  in  bis  next 
letter,  with  a  promise  to  follow  him  into  Greece. 
Cioero  answered  him  with  equal  tenderness  :  "  It 
mored  me,"  says  he,  "to  hear  of  the  tears  which 
yGu  shed  after  you  left  me ;  had  you  done  it  in  my 
presence,  I  should  have  dropt  perhaps  all  thoughts 
of  my  journey.  That  part  however  pleases  me, 
where  yon  comfort  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  our 
meeting  again  shortly,  which  expectation  indeed  is 
what  chiefly  supports  me  ;  I  will  write  to  you 
perpetually,  give  you  an  account  of  everything 
whiieb  relates  to  Brutus,  send  you  rery  shortly  my 
treatise  on  Glory,  and  finish  for  you  the  other 
work,  to  be  locked  up  with  your  treasure,  ***  Sec* 

These  little  passages  from  familiar  letters,  illus- 
trate more  effectually  the  real  characters  of  men, 
than  any  of  their  more  specious  and  public  acts.  It 
ii  commonly  thought  the  part  of  a  statesman,  to 
divest  himself  of  everything  natural,  and  banish 
evi^  passion  that  does  not  serve  his  interest  or 
\  ambition ;  but  here  we  see  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter :  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  world 
ckerisbmg  and  cultivating  in  himself  the  soft  and 
social  affections  of  love  and  friendship,  as  knovdng 
them  to  be  designed  equally  by  nature  for  the  com- 
btt  as  well  of  public  as  private  life. 

Atticus  likewise,  whose  philosophy  was  as  incom- 
patible  as  ambition  with  all  affections  that  did  not 
terraiaate  in  himself,  was  frequently  dravm  by  the 
gooibeas  of  his  nature  to  correct  the  yiciousness 
of  his  principle.  He  had  often  reproved  Cicero 
forao  excess  of  lore  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  yet 
he  no  sooner  got  a  little  Attica  of  his  ovm  than  he 
began  to  discover  the  same  fondness,  which  gave 
Ckero  occasion  to  repay  his  raillery  with  great 
politeoeas.  "  I  rejoice,'*  says  he,  "  to  perceive  that 
you  take  so  much  delight  in  your  little  girl.  I 
Jove  her  already  myself,  and  know  her  to  be 
aniahle,  though  I  have  never  seen  her.  Adieu 
then  to  Patro,  and  all  your  Epicurean  school."  In 

'  Te,  Bt  a  me  disoemeraA,  lacrymaase,  moleste  ferebam. 
Qaod  tl  me  prawnte  feciMes,  consilium  totiua  itineris 
fcvtaMe  mntaiMem.  Sed  illud  prvclare,  quod  to  consoUta 
eit  aptm  breri  tempon  oongrediendi :  que  quldem  exspeo- 
tai»  me  maxime  fostentat.  Mem  tibi  Uterc  non  deenint. 
Ike  Bnto  acritttm  ad  te  omnia.  Librum  tibi  oeleriter 
Bittam  de  ffteria,  Excodam  aliqnid  'HpaicA.€/$itfK,  quod 
bEieat  ia  tiicwMiris  tuift.-~Ad  AtL  zv.  2?. 

?(.  B. — ^Tbe  treatise  here  mentioned  on  Olorp,  which  he 
seat  Moa  aftet  to  Atticus,  and  published  in  two  books, 
wws  aeinally  preserved,  and  subsisting,  long  after  the  in- 
vcation  of  printing,  yet  happened  to  perish  unhappily  for 
wraat  of  befaif  produced  into  public  light,  by  the  help  of 
Oat  admirable  art.— Raimundus  Superantins  made  a  pre* 
asit  ^  H  to  Fetiarch,  who.  as  he  teUs  the  story  in  one  of 
^  epli«le«.  lent  it  to  his  schoolmaster,  who,  being  old  and 
peor,  ptkwaed  it  for  the  relief  of  his  necessities  into  some  un- 
feaewii  hand,  whence  Petrarch  could  never  recover  it,  upon 
tt*«td  maa*» death.  About  two  centuries  after,  it  appeared 
la  haw  bees  in  the  poaaearion  of  Bemardus  Justinianus, 
and  WW  aientioased  in  the  catalogue  of  his  books,  which 
^  heqaeathed  ti>  a  mimastery  of  nuns ;  but  when  it  could 
■at  he  foond  in  that  monastery  after  the  strictest  search, 
tt  ana  pmmnJtj  believed,  that  Petrns  Alcyonins,  who  was 
phfskitu  to  tbai  house,  and  had  the  free  use  of  the  library, 
had  aaalea  ft ;  and,  after  transcribing  as  much  of  it  as  be 
•Hid  teto  hla  own  writings,  had  destroyed  the  original  for 
•■eaf  a  dtsw ireiy;  it  being  observed  by  the  critics,  that 
fa  hk  tewlc  Dt  KjhiiO,  there  were  many  bright  passages, 
■ot^cil  eofmeeted  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  seemed 
tsteaboT*  bfe  twrte  and  genius.— Petrarch.  Epist.  xv.  1 ; 
B«v.  flanghm.  PaolL  Bfanut.  Not. ;  Ad  Att.  zv.  37 1  Bayle 
IMet  fa  AlefaiiiiM :  Menagiana,  v.  iv.  p.  86. 


another  letter,  '*  I  am  mightily  pleased  vrith  the 
fondness  that  you  express  for  your  little  daughter, 
and  to  see  you  feel  at  last,  that  the  love  of  our 
children  does  not  flow  from  habit  or  fashion,  but 
from  nature ;  for  if  that  be  not  so,  there  can  be  no 
natural  conjunction  between  one  man  and  another, 
without  which  all  society  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
solved'." 

There  was  now  great  expectation  of  the  shows 
and  plays  which  Brutus,  as  preetor  of  the  city, 
was  going  to  exhibit,  according  to  annual  custom, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  on  the  third  of  July ;  aud 
all  people  were  attentive  and  impatient  to  see  in 
what  manner  they  would  be  received.  Brutus 
wrote  to  Cicero,  to  beg  that  he  would  grace  them 
with  his  presence ;  but  Cicero  thought  3ie  request 
absurd,  nor  at  all  agreeable  to  Brutus's  usual  pru- 
dence. His  answer  was,  "  that  he  was  got  too  far 
upon  his  journey  to  have  it  now  in  his  power,  and 
that  itwpuld  be  very  improper  for  him,  who  had  not 
been  in  Rome  since  it  was  filled  vrith  soldiers,  not 
so  much  out  of  regard  to  his  danger  as  his  dignity, 
to  run  thither  on  a  sudden  to  see  plays ;  that  in 
such  times  as  these,  though  it  was  reputable  for 
those  to  give  plays  whose  office  required  it,  yet 
for  his  seeing  them,  as  it  was  not  necessary,  so 
neither  would  it  be  thought  decent^"  He  was 
heartily  solicitous,  however,  that  they  might  meet 
with  ail  imaginable  encouragement,  and  charged 
Atticus  to  send  him  a  particular  account  of  what 
passed  on  each  day  from  their  first  opening. 

The  success  of  them  answered  all  their  hopes, 
for  they  were  received  vrith  an  incredible  applause 
by  all  ranks,  though  Antony's  brother,  Caius,  as 
the  next  prntor  in  office,  presided  at  them.  One 
of  the  plays  was  **  Tereus,"  a  tragedy  of  Accius, 
which  having  many  strokes  in  it  on  the  characters 
and  acts  of  tyrants,  was  infinitely  clapped  by  the 
people.  Atticus  performed  his  part  to  Cicero, 
and  sent  him  a  punctual  account  of  what  passed 
every  day,  which  he  constantly  communicated  to 
Brutus,  who  was  now  in  his  neighbourhood ;  in 
Nesis,  a  little  isle  on  the  Campanian  shore,  the 
seat  of  young  LucuUus.  In  his  answer  to  Atticus, 
**  Your  letters,**  says  he,  "  were  very  acceptable  to 
Brutus  :  I  spent  several  hours  vrith  him,  soon  after 
I  received  them ;  he  seemed  to  be  delighted  with 
the  account  of  *  Tereus,' and  thought  himself  more 
obliged  to  the  poet  Accius  who  made  it,  than  to 
the  prsetor  Antony,  who  presided  at  it  But  the 
more  joy  you  send  us  of  this  sort,  the  more  indig- 
nation it  gives  me  to  see  the  Roman  people  employ 
their  hands  in  clapping  plays,  not  in  defending  the 
republic.  This  perhaps  may  provoke  our  enemies 
to  discover  themselves  before  they  intended  it,  yet 
if  they  be  but  mortified,   I   care  not  by  what 

*  Filiolam  tibi  Jam  Rome  Jucnndam  esse  gaudeo ;  eam- 
que,  quaro  nunquam  vidi,  tamen  et  amo,  et  amabilem  esse 
oerto  soio.  Etiam  atque  etiam  valete  Patron  et  tui  oondia- 
cipuli.— Ad  Att.  V.  18;  vii.  20. 

t>  In  quibus  unum  alienum  aumma  sua  prudentia,  id 
est  illud,  ut  spectem  ludoe  suos.  Rescripsi  scilicet, 
primum  me  Jam  profectum,  ut  non  integrum  sit.  Dein 
imnr^arov  esse,  roe,  qui  Romam  omnino  post  bco  arma 
non  aocesserim,  neque  id  tam  periculi  mei  causa  fecerini, 
quam  dignitatis,  subito  ad  ludos  venire.  Tali  enim  tem- 
pore ludus  facere  illi  honestum  est,  cui  necesse  est :  spec- 
tare  mihi,  ut  non  est  necesse,  sic  ne  honestum  quidem  est. 
Equidem  illos  celebrari,  et  ease  quam  gratisslmoa  mirabi' 
liter  cuplo.— Ad  Att.  zv.  26. 
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*  In  a  speech  made  afterwards  to  the 
senate,  he  urges  this  judgment  ofthedty  as  a  pro* 
per  lesson  to  Antony,  to  teach  him  the  way  to  glory. 
**  Chappy  Bmtus  !"  says  he,  **  who  when  driren 
from  IU)me  by  force  of  arms,  resided  still  in  the 
hearts  and  bowels  of  his  citizens,  who  made  them- 
selves amends  for  the  absence  of  their  deliverer, 
by  their  perpetual  applauses  and  accUunations  *.** 
But  there  was  one  thing  which,  through  the 
inadvertency  of  Brutus*s  managers,  or  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  prsetor  Antony,  gave  Brutus  some 
uneasiness  :  that  in  the  edict  for  proclaiming  his 
shows,  the  month,  instead  of  Quintilis,  was  styled 
July,  by  its  new  name  lately  given  to  it  in  honour 
of  Cssar;  for  it  raised  great  speculation,  and 
was  thought  strange,  that  Brutus  by  edict  should 
acknowledge  and,  confirm  an  act,  contrived  to 
perpetuate  the  honour  of  tyranny.  This  little 
circumstance  greatly  disturbed  him,  imagining, 
that  it  would  be  reflected  upon  as  a  mean  condes- 
cension ;  and  since  it  could  not  be  remedied  as  to 
the  plays,  he  resolved  to  correct  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  shows ;  and  gave  immediate  orders,  that  the 
huntings  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  were  to  follow, 
should  be  proclaimed  for  the  thirteenth  of  Quin- 
tilis*. 

While  Cicero  continued  in  these  parts,  he  spent 
the  greatest  share  of  his  time  with  Brutus ;  and 
as  they  were  one  day  together,  L.  Libo  came  to 
them,  with  letters  just  received  from  young  S. 
Pompey,  his  son-in-law,  with  proposals  of  an  ac- 
commodation addressed  to  the  consuls,  on  which 
he  desired  their  opinion.  Cicero  thought  them 
drawn  with  great  gravity  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, excepting  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  advised 
only  to  change  the  address;  and  instead  of  the 
consuls,  to  whom  alone  they  were  directed,  to  add 
the  other  magistrates,  with  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  lest  the  consuls  should  suppress  them, 
as  belonging  only  to  themselves.  These  letters 
brought  in  substance,  *'  that  Pompey  was  now 
master  of  seven  legions :  that  as  he  had  just 
stormed  a  town  called  Borea,  he  received  the  news 
of  Caesar's  death,  which  caused  a  wonderful  joy, 
and  change  of  affairs  through  the  province  of 
Spain,  and  a  concourse  of  people  to  him  from  all 
parts.  The  sum  of  his  demands  was,  that  all  who 
had  the  command  of  armies  should  dismiss  them ; 
but  to  Libo  he  signified,  that  unless  his  father's 
estate  and  house  at  Rome,  which  Antony  now  pos- 
sessed, were  restored  to  him,  he  would  agree  to 
nothing  '.'* 

c  Bruto  tua*  liters  grate  erant  Fui  enim  apud  ilium 
multu  horas  in  Neside,  cum  paullo  ante  ttias  literas  acoe- 
pissem.  Delectari  mihi  Tereo  ridebatur;  et  habere  majo- 
rem  Accio,  qoam  Antonio,  gratiam.  Mihi  autem  quo 
Istiora  sunt,  eo  plus  stomach i  et  molestiv  est.  populum 
RoDUuiura  manus  suas,  non  in  defendcnda  republica  sed 
in  plaudondo  consumere.  Mihi  quidem  yidentur,  istonim 
aiiimi  incendi  etiam  ad  repraracntandam  tmprobitatem 
suam.  Sed  tamen  dum  raodo  doleant  aliquid,  doleant 
quodlibet.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  2. 

<*  Quid  ?  Apollinarium  ludorum  plauras.  rel  testimonia 
potiuB,  et  Judicia  populi  Roman!  panim  m^:na  videban- 
tur?  O  beatos  iUos,  qui  cum  adesse  ipsis  propter  vim 
armorum  non  licebat,  aderant  tamen,  et  in  mednllis  populi 
Roman!  ac  visceribus  hcrebant !  nisi  forte  Aooio  turn 
plaudi— et  non  Bruto  putotatls.  &c.— Phil.  i.  15. 

'  Quam  ilie  doluit  de  Nonis  Juliis !  mirifice  ent  oontor- 
batus.  Itaque  sese  scripturum  aiebat,  ut  venatlonem  etiam, 
qu«  postridie  ludos  Apollinares  futura  est.  proacriberent, 
iil.  Id.  Quint.— Ad.  Att.  xvi.  4.  '  Ibid. 


This  overture  from  Pompey  was  procured  diieflj 
by  the  management  of  Lepidus  ' :  who  baving  the 
province  of  Spain  assigned  to  him,  where  Pompej 
was  very  strong,  had  no  mind  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  and  dnwn  off 
from  attending  to  the  main  point  in  view,  the  erent 
of  affairs  in  Italy ;  for  which  purpose,  on  preteoce 
of  the  public  quiet,  he  made  the  offer  of  a  treaty 
on  honourable  terms  to  Pompey,  and  "  that,  on 
condition  of  laying  down  his  arms,  and  qaittinf 
the  province,  he  should  be  restored  to  all  bii 
estates  and  honours,  and  have  the  command  of 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome,  in  the  ume 
manner  as  his  father  had  it  before  him ;  all  whidi 
was  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  senate  by 
Antony  himself*."  Where  to  preserve  a  due 
respect  to  Caesar's  acts,  by  which  Pompej's  eatates 
had  been  confiscated,  it  was  decreed  that  the  same 
sum,  for  which  they  had  been  sold,  shoold  be  giren 
to  him  by  the  public,  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
them  again.  This  amounted  to  above  five  miUioos 
and  a- half  of  our  money,  exclusive  of  his  jewels, 
plate,  and  furniture  ;  which  being  wholly  embez- 
zled, he  was  content  to  lose'.  On  these  terms, 
ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  Pompey 
actually  quitted  Spain,  and  came  to  Marseille. 
The  project  was  wisely  concerted  by  Lepidos  and 
Antony  ;  for,  while  it  carried  a  show  of  modera- 
tion and  disposition  to  peace,  it  disarmed  a  despe- 
rate enemy,  who  was  in  condition  to  give  a  great 
obstruction  to  their  designs,  and  diversion  to  their 
arms,  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  of  their  inte- 
rests required  their  presence  and  whole  attention 
at  home,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  their  powa  in 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire. 

There  happened  an  incident  at  this  time  of  a 
domestic  kind,  which  gave  some  pleasure  both  to 
Cicero  and  Atticus :  the  unexpected  conversion  of 
their  nephew  Quintus.  He  had  long  ago  deserted 
his  fiither  and  unde,  and  attached  himself  wholly 
to  Cesar,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with  money. 
On  Caesar's  death  he  adhered  still  to  the  same 
cause,  and  was  in  the  utmost  confidence  with 
Antony  ;  and,  as  Atticus  calls  him,  his  right 
hand^,  or  the  minister  of  all  his  projects  in  the 
dty  ;  but  upon  some  late  disgust,  be  began  to  make 
overtures  to  his  friends  of  coming  over  to  Bmtns, 
pretending  to  have  conceived  an  abhorrence  of 
Antony's  designs,  and  signifying  to  his  father  that 
Antony  would  have  engaged  Mm  to  seize  some 
strong  post  in  the  city,  and  declare  him  dic- 
tator ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  was  become  hii 
enemy*.  The  father,  overjoyed  at  this  change, 
carried  his  son  to  Cicero,  to  persuade  him  of  bis 


S  Phil.  v.  13, 14.  dtc. ;  it.  PhU.  xiii.  4,  5,  Ac 

»>  App.  p.  528 :  DIo,  xlr.  275. 

*  Solris  «)im  actis  Cssarls.  qnie  conoordi*  oausa  defen* 
dimus,  Pompeio  sua  domus  patebit,  eamque  non  minoris 

quam  Antonius  emit,  redimet decrdvistifl  tantam  iwca^ 

nlam  Pompeio,  quantam  ex  bonis  patriis  in  pnedc  di!>fii> 
paticme  inimicus  victor  red^iaset— nam  argentmu,  vertnn. 
Bupellectilem,  vinum  amittet  irquo  animo.  que  ille  h«ll(io 
distdpavit'— atque  Ulud  aepties  milUes.  qood  adoleMwti. 
Patres  Conscript!,  spopondisti*,  ita  deecribetur,  ut  ridtaXvs 
a  Tobis  Cn.  Poaapeii  filius  in  patrimcmio  mo  ooUoeatos.^ 
Phil.  xiiL  & 

k  Quintus  filius,  ut  soribia,  Antonli  eat  dflxtal]a.-Ad 
Att.  xiv.  2a 

1  Quintus  pater  exultat  l«titia.  Scripsit  enim  filitut.  <« 
idoirco  profuitere  ad  Brutum  voluiase,  qtiod  cum  sthi  nef^\ 
tium  daret  Antcmiua,  ut  cum  dictatoran  cfficeret,  prcaulium 
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■Dcerity,  and  to  beg  hU  intercession  also  with 
Atticai,  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  but  Cicero,  who 
koev  the  fickleness  and  perfidy  of  the  youth,  gaye 
btde  credit  to  him :  taking  the  whole  for  a  con- 
tmiDoe  only  to  draw  money  from  them ;  yet  in 
ooaplisDoe  with  their  request,  he  wrote  what  they 
desired  to  Atticus,  but  sent  him  another  letter  at 
the  nme  time  with  his  real  thoughts  on  the 
mtter. 

*<  Our  nephew  Qnintus,"  says  he,  "  pronuses  to 
be  a  Toy  Cato.  Both  his  father  and  he  have  been 
prening  me,  that  I  would  undertake  for  him  to 
JOB ;  yet  10,  that  you  should  not  believe  him,  till 
joa  jomelf  had  seen  the  effects  of  it.  I  shall 
Cire  him  therefore  such  a  letter  to  you  as  he  would 
hafe ;  bat  let  it  not  move  you,  for  I  hare  written 
this  lert  700  should  imagine  that  I  am  moved  my- 
kH  The  gods  grant  that  he  may  perform  what 
he  promises,  for  it  will  be  a  common  joy  to  us  all. 
I  ffiU  aj  nothing  more  of  it  at  present",''  &c. 

But  young  Qnintus  got  the  better,  at  last,  of  all 
Ckxro's  sospidons  ;  and  after  spending  sereral 
dtyi  with  him,  convinced  him,  by  his  whole  beha- 
Vfonr  and  conversation,  that  he  was  in  earnest : 
10  that  he  not  only  recommended  him  very  affec- 
tiooately  to  Atticus,  but  presented  him  also  to 
Bratas,  to  make  the  offer  of  his  service  to  him  in 
person.  ''  If  he  had  not  wholly  persuaded  me," 
1171  he^ "  that  what  I  am  saying  of  him  is  certainly 
true,  1  iboiild  not  have  done  what  1  am  going  to 
tell  yoQ,  for  I  carried  the  youth  with  me  to  firu- 
totf  who  wu§o  well  satisfied  with  him,  that  he 
gtre  him  M  credit,  without  suffering  me  to  be  his 
■pooior ;  in  commending  him,  he  mentioned  you 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  at  parting,  embraced 
ud  Idaaed  him.  Wherefore,  though  there  is  reason 
nther  to  congratulate,  than  to  entreat  you,  yet  I 
b^,  that  wlmtever  he  may  have  done  hitherto, 
thioogh  the  weakness  of  age,  with  more  levity  than 
heeame  him,  yon  would  beUeve  it  all  to  be  now 

QiontBi  kept  his  word  with  them ;  and  to  give 
woof  of  bis  zeal  and  sincerity,  was  so  hardy, 
•cftre  the  aid  of  the  year,  as  to  undertake  tg 
MC8M  Antony  to  the  people,  for  plundering  the 
^^ple  of  Opis^  fiut  Uus  accident  of  changing 
^  party,  which  gave  so  much  joy  at  present  to 
the  vh(de  family,  Uiou^  owing  rather  to  a  giddi- 
>»  of  temper  than  any  good  principle,  proved 
U  not  kmg  after,  both  to  the  young  man  and  his 
^^f '  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  most  probable 
oaae  of  their  betng  proscribed  and  murdered  the 


autflm  ae,  ne  patrte  ani- 

.  ex  CO  aihi  Oliim  hoatem.— Ad  Att  xt.  21. 

'Qsintitf  filial  mihJpoUicetnraeGatoneni.  Egltautem 

^PtwdfiUiM,  at  tibi  apoodovm :  aed  ita,  ut  torn  ore- 

*— i.cmipgerogno«oc«>  Huio  ego  Uteras  ipedtu  arbitratu 

^ha  Ea  ae  t«  moveriat ;  haa  aciipsi  in  earn  partem,  ne 

Dtl  faxint,  ut  faciat  ea,  que  promittft 

enim  gaodhun.    Bed  ago  nihil  dioo  ampliua.— 

A*  Att.  aril. 

"  t^nl  Hid  tdma  mihi  liedaBet,  Jodloaaaemque  hoc  quod 
•o»  fcimm  tore,  noo  foriaanm  id,  quod  dioturus  sum. 
^^<ato  meeom  adoleaoeotem  ad  Bmtum :  aio  ei  pro- 
*^*^  AC  quod  ad  te  icribo,  at  ipae  orediderit,  me  q>on- 
yi»iJya  ootoerit.  Emnque  laodana  axnioiaaime  tui 
"""^a^fMarit  Complexns,  oacnlatoaque  dimiaerit 
-A*AttxTi». 

*^tatBi icilblft, ae  ex  Nonia  Ua,  quibua  noe  magna 
ff*^aik  ataa  Opie  expUcatnnnn,  idqoe  ad  populum.— 


year  following,  by  Antony's  order,  together  with 
Cicero  himself. 

Cicero  was  now  ready  for  his  voyage,  and  had 
provided  three  little  yachts  or  galleys  to  transport 
himself  and  his  attendants ;  but  as  there  was  a 
report  of  legions  arriving  daily  from  abroad,  and 
of^  pirates  also  at  sea,  he  thought  it  would  be  safer 
to  sail  in  company  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
had  drawn  together  a  fleet  of  good  force,  which 
now  lay  upon  the  coasts.  He  gave  severaV hints 
of  this  design  to  Brutus,  who  received  it  more 
coldly  than  he  expected,  and  seemed  uncertain  and 
irresolute  about  the  time  of  his  own  going.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  embark  without  farther  de- 
lay, though  in  some  perplexity  to  the  last,  about 
the  expediency  of  the  voyage,  and  jealous  of  its 
being  censured,  as  a  desertion  of  his  country.  But 
Atticus  kept  up  his  spirits,  by  assuring  him  con- 
stantly in  his  letters  that  all  people  approved  it  at 
Rome,  provided  that  he  kept  his  word,  of  returning 
by  the  first  of  the  new  yeari. 

He  sailed  slowly  along  the  coast  towards  Rhe- 
gium,  going  ashore  every  night  to  lodge  with  some 
friend  or  dient.  He  spent  one  day  at  Velia,  the 
native  place  of  Trebatius ;  whence  he  wrote  a  kind 
letter  to  him,  dated  the  nineteenth  of  July,  advis- 
ing him  "  by  no  means  to  sell  that  family  estate," 
as  he  then  designed,  "  situated  so  healthfully  and 
agreeably,  and  affording  a  convenient  retreat  from 
the  confosion  of  the  times,  among  a  people  who 
entirely  loved  him'."  At  this  place  he  began  his 
treatise  of  "Topics,"  or  the  art  of  finding  arguments 
on  any  question :  it  was  an  abstract  of  Aristotle's 
piece  on  the  same  subject,  which  Trebatius,  hap- 
pening once  to  meet  with  in  Cicero's  Tusculan 
library,  had  begged  of  him  to  explain.  But  Cicero 
never  found  leisure  for  it  till  this  voyage,  in  which 
he  was  reminded  of  the  task  by  the  sight  of  Velia ; 
and  though  he  had  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  other 
book  to  help  him,  he  drew  it  up  from  his  memory, 
and  finished  it  as  he  sailed  before  he  came  to  Rhe- 
gium ;  whence  he  sent  it  to  Trebatius,  with  a  letter 
dated  the  twenty-seventh.  He  excuses  the  ob- 
scurity of  it  from  the  nature  of  the  argument, 
requiring  great  attention  to  understand,  and  great 
application  to  reduce  it  to  practice :  in  which, 
however,  he  promises  to  assist  him,  if  he  lived  to 
return,  and  round  the  republic  subsisting*. 

In  the  same  voyage,  happening  to  be  looking 
over  his  treatise  on  the  Academic  Philosophy,  1^ 

p  Leglones  adm  adventare  dicuntur.  Hco  autem  navi- 
gatio  habet  quasdam  auapioionea  perionli.  Itaflue  oonati- 
tuebam  uti  SfuywKola,  ParatSorem  offendi  Bmtum,  quam 
audlebam.— Nam  Caaaii  ohuaem,  que  plane  beUaeat,  non 
numero  ultra  fretnm.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  4. 

4  Bnito  oum  aepe  injedflaem  de  ^^loirXofa,  non 
perinde  atqne  ego  putaram,  arripere  vlsua  e8t-{Ibid.  fi.] 
Consilium  meom  quod  als  quotidie  magia  laudari,  non 
moleste  fero;  expeotabamque,  ai  quid  ad  roe  acriberea. 
Ego  enim  in  varios  aermonea  incidebam.  Quin  etiam 
idcirco  trahebam,  ut  quam  diutiaaime  integrum  eaaet. 
[Ibid.  S;  Ep.  Fam.  xl.  S9.]  Bciibis  enim  in  ooelum  ferrl 
profectionem  meam,  aed  ita.  ai  ante  Kal.  Jan.  redeem. 
Quod  quidem  oerte  enitar.  [Ibid.  6.]  Ea  mente  diaoeaai, 
ut  adeaaem  Kal.  Jan.  quod  initium  oogendi  aenatua  fore 
videbatur.— Phil.  i.  2. 

r  Ep.  Faro.  vU.  SO. 

«  Itaque  ut  primum  Velia  navigare  ocrpi,  Inatitui  Topica 
Ariatoteleaconaoribere,  ablpaaurbeoomrooaitus,  amantia- 
Bima  tui.    Euro  librum  tibi  mial  Rhegio,  aoHpturo  quam 
pleniaaime  ilia  rea  acribi  potuit,  Accr-Ep*  P<u>^>  ^^  ^^^ 
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obserred  the  prefieice  of  tbe  third  book  to  be  the 
same  that  he  had  prefixed  to  his  book  on  Glory, 
which  he  had  lately  sent  to  Atticns.  It  was  his 
custom,  it  seems,  to  prepare  at  leisure  a  number  of 
different  proems  adapted  to  the  general  view  of  his 
studies,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  of  his 
i  works  which  he  should  afterwards  publish ;  so  that 
by  mistake  he  had  used  this  preface  twice  without 
remembering  it :  he  composed  a  new  one  therefore 
on  ship-board  for  the  piece  on  Glory,  and  sent  it 
to  Atticus,  with  orders  to  bind  it  up  with  his  copy 
in  the  place  of  the  former  preface*.  So  wonderful 
was  his  industry  and  love  of  letters,  that  neither 
the  inconvenience  of  sailing,  which  he  always  hated, 
nor  the  busy  thoughts  which  must  needs  intrude 
upon  him  on  leaving  Italy  in  such  a  conjuncture, 
could  disturb  the  caLn  and  regular  pursuit  of  his 
studies. 

From  Rhegium,  or  rather  Lencopetra,  a  promon- 
tory close  by  it,  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse  on  the 
first  of  August,  where  he  staid  but  one  night,  though 
in  a  city  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  under  bos 
special  protection  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  give  um- 
brage or  suspicion  to  those  at  Rome  of  having  any 
yiews  abroad  which  concerned  the  public*^;  he  set 
sail,  therefore,  again  the  next  morning  towards 
Greece,  but  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  to 
Leucopetra ;  and,  after  a  second  attempt  with  no 
better  success,  was  forced  to  repose  himself  in  the 
villa  of  his  friend  Valerius,  and  wait  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fair  wind*. 

*  Nunc  negligentiara  xneam  cognoaoe.  De  Gloria  librum 
ad  te  misi,  at  in  eo  prooemium  id  e«t.  quod  in  Aoademico 
tertio.  Id  evenlt  ob  earn  rem,  quod  habeo  volumen  pro- 
oemiorom :  ex  eo  eligere  soleo,  cum  aliquod  a{ryypafifut 
iiutitut.  Itaque  Jwn  in  Tusculano,  qui  non  meminisHem 
rae  abusum  isto  pro<rmio,  oonjeci  id  in  eum  librum,  quem 
tibi  miid.  Cum  autem  in  navl  legerem  Aoadomicos, 
agnovi  erratum  meum,  itaque  statim  novum  procrmium 
exarari;  tibi  misL— Ad  Att.  xvi..6. 

2f.B.  A  collection  of  prt^facet  prepared  beforehand,  and 
calculated  indifferently  for  any  treatiae.  will  be  thought 
perhaps  a  strange  and  fantastical  way  of  composing :  but 
though  thoy  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  subject 
of  any  particular  work,  they  were  yet  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral view  of  his  writings,  and  contrived  severally  to  serve 
the  different  ends  which  he  proposed  by  the  publication  of 
them.  Thus,  in  some  be  t^es  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  his  principal  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  in  others,  to  enter  into  a  general  defence  of 
Philosophy,  in  answer  to  those  who  censured  hfan  for 
spending  so  much  time  upon  it :  in  some,  he  represents 
the  miserable  state  of  the  times,  and  subversion  of  the 
republic,  in  a  manner  proper  to  alarm  his  citizens,  and 
rouse  them  to  assert  their  ancient  liberty ;  in  others,  he 
contrives  to  give  a  beautiful  description  of  some  of  his 
villM  or  gardens,  where  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  was  laid, 
all  which  the  reader  will  find  very  agreeably  executed  in 
tbe  prefaces  of  his  philosophical  pieces ;  which  are  yet 
connected  so  artfully  with  the  treatises  that  follow  them, 
and  lead  us  so  naturally  into  the  argument,  as  if  they  had 

been  originally  contrived  for  the  sake  of  introducing  it 

Tusc  Dlsp.  init. ;  De  Div.  li  1 ;  De  Fin.  1. 1 ;  De  Legib.  it  1. 

«  Kal.  Sext.  veni  Syracusas— quae  tamen  urbf  mihl  oon- 
Junotissima,  plus  una  me  nocte  cupiens  retinere  non  potuit 
Yeritus  sum,  ne  mens  repentinus  ad  meos  necessarios 
adventus  suspicionis  aliquid  afferret,  si  essem  commoratus. 
— PhU.  I.  3. 

*■  Cum  me  ex  Sicilia  ad  Leucopetram,  quod  est  promnn- 
torium  agri  Rhegini,  venti  detulissent ;  ab  eo  loco  con- 
■cendi,  ut  transmitterem ;  neo  ita  multum  provectus, 
rc>Jectus  anstro  sum  in  eum  ipsum  locum— {Ibid.]  ibi  cum 
ventum  expectarem :  erat  enhn  villa  Valerii  nostri,  ut 
familiariter  essem,  et  libenter.— Ad  Att.  xvL  7. 


Here  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  coantrj 
came  to  pay  him  their  compliments ;  some  of  tbem 
fresh  from  Rome,  who  brought  great  newi  of  an 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs  there  towards  a  general 
pacification :  **  That  Antony  seemed  disposed  to 
listen  to  reason ;  to  desist  from  his  pretensicms  to 
Gaul,  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
make  up  matters  with  Brutus  and  Cassias,  who 
had  written  circular  letters  to  all  the  principal  te- 
nators  to  beg  their  attendance  in  the  senate  on  the 
first  of  September ;  and  that  Cicero's  absence  was 
particulariy  regretted,  and  even  blamed  at  such  a 
crisis  7."  This  agreeable  account  of  things  made 
him  presently  drop  all  thoughts  of  pursuing  bis 
voyage ;  in  which  he  was  ooofirmed  likewise  bj 
letters  from  Atticus,  who,  contrary  to  his  former 
advice,  pressed  him  now,  in  strong  and  pathetic 
terms,  to  come  back  again  to  Rome. 

He  returned  therefore  by  the  same  course  which 
he  had  before  taken,  and  came  back  to  Velia  oo  the 
seventeenth  of  August  i  Brutus  lay  within  three 
miles  of  it  with  his  fleet,  and  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
came  immediately  on  foot  to  salute  him.  '*  He  de- 
clared himself  exceedingly  pleased  with  Cicero's 
return ;  owned  that  he  had  never  approved,  though 
he  had  not  dissuaded  the  voyage,  thinking  it  inde- 
cent to  give  advice  to  a  man  of  his  experience ;  bat 
now  told  him  plainly  that  he  had  escaped  two  great 
imputations  on  his  character, — the  one,  of  too  ha^ 
a  despair  and  desertion  of  the  common  cause ;  tbe 
other,  of  the  vanity  of  going  to  see  the  Olympic 
games.  This  last,  (as  Cicero  says,)  woald  have 
been  shameful  for  him  in  any  state  of  the  repablic; 
but  in  the  present,  unpardonable ;  and  professes 
himself  therefore  greatly  obliged  to  the  winds  for 
preserving  him  from  such  an  infamy,  and,  like 
good  citizens,  blowing  him  back  to  the  service  of 
his  country*." 

Brutus  informed  him  likewise  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate  on  the  first  of  August,  and  how  Piso 
had  signalised  himself  by  a  brave  and  honest  speech, 
and  some  vigorous  motions  in  favour  of  the  public 
liberty,  in  which  nobody  had  the  courage  to  secood 
him.  He  produced  also  Antony's  edict,  and  their 
answer  to  it,  which  pleased  Cicero  very  much ;  but 
on  the  whole,  though  he  was  still  satisfied  with  his 
resolution  of  returning,  yet  he  found  no  such  rea- 
son for  it  as  his  first  intelligence  had  suggested,  oof 
any  hopes  of  doing  much  service  at  Rome ;  where 
there  was  not  one  senator  who  had  the  courage  to 
support  Piso,  nor  Piso  himself  the  resolution  to 
appear  in  the  senate  again  the  next  day*. 

This  was  the  last  conference  that  he  ever  had 
with  Brutus ;  who,  together  with  Cassius,  left  Italy 
soon  after  it.   They  were  both  to  succeed  of  cour^e^ 

J  Rhegini  quidam,  illustres  homines  eo  vennunt.  Roto^ 
sane  recent^h— haec  afferebant.  edictom  Brut!  et  Ca»ii :  ej 
fore  frequentem  senatum  KaL  a  Bruto  et  Cassio  Utem 
missas  ad  consulares  et  prvtorios ;  ut  adessent,  rogvej 
Summam  spem  nnnciabant,  fore,  ut  Antooioscederet.  r^ 
oonveniret,  nostri  Romam  redirent  Addebant  etiam  iQ< 
desiderari,  subaccuhari,  ice — Ad  Att.  xvi  7- 

*  Nam  xvL  Kal.  Sept.  cum  venisBem  Vdiam.  Brtattf 
audivit,  erat  enim  cum  suis  navibns  apud  Heleton  fiti^ 
vium  citra  Veliam  millia  passuum  iiL  pedibus  ad  mi 
statira.  Dii  immortales.  quam  valde  ille  reditu,  vd  i«i-«^ 
reversione  mea  Ictatus  est  ?  Effudit  ilia  omnia.  V^ 
tacuerat — se  autem  letari  quod  effugiasem  duas  maxima 
vituperationes,  &a— Ad  Att  xvi  7  ;  Ep.  Fam.  xiL  H,  «* 
ad  Brut  1&. 

•  Ad  Att  ibid. ;  PhiL  L  4,  6 ;  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  8. 
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IS  an  praetors  did  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
to  the  government  of  some  province,  which  was 
aoigned  to  them  either  by  lot,  or  by  an  extraordi- 
Dsry  decree  of  the  senate.  Caesar  had  intended 
Kicedonia  for  the  one,  and  Syria  for  the  other ; 
but  M  these  were  two  of  the  most  important  com* 
Bwnds  of  the  empire,  and  would  throw  a  great 
power  into  their  hands  at  a  time  when  their  ene- 
mtt  were  taking  measures  to  destroy  them,  so 
Aatooy  contrived  to  get  two  other  provinces  de- 
creed to  them  of  an  inferior  kind ;  Crete  to  Bmtns, 
anlCyrene  to  Cassius ;  and  by  a  law  of  the  people, 
procored  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  be  conferred  upon 
Aimself  and  his  colleague  Dolabella.  I  n  consequence 
of  which,  he  sent  his  brother  Caius  in  all  haste  to 
pOfMss  lumaelf  of  the  first,  and  Dolabella  to  secure 
the  Momd,  before  their  rivals  could  be  in  condition 
to  teat  them  by  force,  of  which  they  were  much 
afraid ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  pro- 
ject wbich  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  now  meditating. 
Caidas  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  East, 
\rj  hk  ooiidnet  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  Brutus  was 
highlj  honoured  in  Greece  for  his  eminent  virtue 
and  love  of  philosophy :  they  resolved  therefore  to 
iliglit  the  petty  provinces  which  were  granted  to 
tiiem,  and  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  more  power* 
M  ones  that  Caesar  had  promised  them  ;  and  with 
tittt  view  had  provided  the  fleets  above-mentioned 
to  transport  themselves  to  those  countries  which 
they  kad  d^tined  for  the  scene  of  action :  Brutus 
to  Macedonia,  Cassius  to  Syria,  where  we  shall 
aooa  have  occasion  to  give  a  farther  account  of 
their  ioocess^. 

Cieero  in  the  mean  while  pursued  his  journey 
kfwvda  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  of  the 
moatfa.  On  his  approach  to  the  city,  such  multi- 
tudes fiocked  out  to  meet  him,  that  the  whole  day 
Pif  spent  in  receiving  the  compliments  and  con- 
grttoktionfi  of  his  friends  as  he  passed  along  to  his 
knae*.  The  senate  met  the  next  morning,  to 
wkiek  be  was  particularly  summoned  by  Antony, 
fact  excused  himself  by  a  civil  message,  as  being 
too  Boeh  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of  his  journey. 
Autooj  took  this  as  an  affront,  and  in  great  rage 
tkraateaed  openly  in  the  senate  to  order  his  house 
to  be  polled  down,  if  he  did  not  come  immediately  ; 
t3,  by  Che  interposition  of  the  assembly,  he  was 
ftwodcd  from  using  any  violence^.        ^Z, 

The  bnsiness  of  the  day  was  to  decree^sonie  new 
Bd  eztraorduiAry  honours  to  the  memory  of  Caesar, 
«^  a  religioos  supplication  to  him  as  to  a  divinity. 
Oetn  was  detemiined  not  to  concur  in  it,  yet  knew 
flat  an  opposition  would  not  only  be  fruitless,  but 
^■^eroos ;  and  for  that  reason  staid  away.  An- 
1^9,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him 
we,  foacying  thmt  he  would  either  be  frightened 
i*to  a  complianoe,  which  would  lessen  him  with  his 
ova  party,  or,  by  opposing  what  was  intended,  make 
Uaaslf  odioos  to  the  soldiery  ;  but  as  he  was  ab- 
■Bti^  the  decree  passed  without  any  contradiction. 
Ihc  senate  met  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony 
ftoH^'^  ^  to  Absent  himself,  and  leave  the  stage 
*fc»  to  Cicero* ;  who  accordingly  appeared,  and 

^  riBL  in  BnO.  ;  App.  527,  533  ;  PhiL  iL  13,  38. 

^VlBLBCic.' 

'  ^aiqac  4m  vis  Isnfcaomn,  mfliiqne  dlspliclrem,  mist 
pi»awkliLi  qvi  hoe  ei  diceret,  at  iUe,  vobis  audlentibus, 
<*Sita>rUi«duo»am  nieam  ventorum  case  dixit, 

'  Vaal  voBMdfe,  ipm  non  venit— FhO.  v.  7. 


delivered  the  first  of  those  speeches  which,  in  imi- 
tation  of  Demosthenes,  were  called  afterwards  his 
Philippics.  He  opens  it  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  motives  of  his  late  voyage,  and  sodden  re- 
turn ;  of  his  interview  with  Brutus,  and  his  regret 
at  leaving  him.  "  At  Velia,"  says  he,  **  I  saw 
Brutus  :  with  what  grief  I  saw  him,  I  need  not  tell 
you :  I  could  not  but  think  it  scandalous  for  me  to 
return  to  a  city  from  which  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
and  to  find  myself  safe  in  any  place  where  he  could 
not  be  so ;  yet  Brutus  was  not  half  so  much  moved 
with  it  as  I,  but,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  noble  act,  showed  not  the  least  concern  for 
his  own  case,  while  he  expressed  the  greatest  for 
yours."  He  then  declares,  '*  that  he  came  to  se- 
cond Piso ;  and  in  case  of  any  accidents,  of  which 
many  seemed  to  surround  him,  to  leave  that  day's 
speech  as  a  monument  of  his  perpetual  fidelity  to 
his  country'."  Before  he  enters  upon  the  state  of 
the  republic,  he  takes  occasion  to  complain  of  "  the 
unprecedented  violence  of  Antony's  treatment  of 
him  the  day  before,  who  would  not  have  been 
better  pleased  with  him  had  he  been  present ;  for 
he  should  never  have  consented  to  pollute  the  re- 
public with  so  detestable  a  religion,  and  blend  the 
honours  of  the  gods  with  those  of  a  dead  man." 
He  "  prays  the  gods  to  forgive  both  the  senate  and 
the  people  for  their  forced  consent  to  it :  that  he 
would  never  have  decreed  it,  though  it  had  been  to 
old  Brutus  himself,  who  first  delivered  Rome  from 
regal  tyranny,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five  centuries, 
had  propagated  a  race  from  the  same  stock  to  do 
their  country  the  same  service*."  He  **  returns 
thanks  to  Piso  for  what  he  had  said  in  that  place 
the  month  before ;  wishes  that  he  had  been  present 
to  second  him ;  and  reproves  the  other  consulars 
for  betraying  their  dignity  by  deserting  him."  As 
to  the  public  affairs,  be  dwells  chiefly  on  Antony's 
abuse  of  their  decree  to  confirm  Caesar's  acts  :  de- 
ckres  himself  **  still  for  the  confirmation  of  them  ; 
not  that  he  liked  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  ; 
yet  of  the  genuine  acts  only,  such  as  Ceesar  himself 
had  completed ;  not  the  imperfect  notes  and  me- 
morandums of  his  pocket-books ;  not  every  scrap 
of  his  writing,  or  what  he  had  not  even  written, 
but  spoken  only,  and  that  without  a  voucher."  He 
charges  Antony  with  *'  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
pretending  such  a  zeal  for  Csesar's  acts,  yet  vio- 
lating the  most  solemn  and  authentic  of  them,  his 
laws  (of  which  he  gives  several  examples) :  thinks 
it  intolerable  to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of 
all  Cseaai's  promises,  yet  annul  so  freely  what 
ought  to  be  held  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  of 
anything  that  he  had  done."  He  addresses  him- 
self pathetically  to  both  the  consuls,  though  Dola- 
bella only  was  present ;  tells  them,  **  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  resent  his  speaking  so  freely  on  the 
behalf  of  the  republic  :  that  he  made  no  personal 
reflections  ;  had  not  touched  their  characters,  their 
lives,  and  manners:  that  if  he  offended  in  that 
way,  he  desired  no  quarter '* ;  but  if,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  delivered  himself  with  all  freedom 
on  public  affairs,  he  begged,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  would  not  be  angry  ;  in  the  next,  that  if  they 
were,  they  would  express  their  anger  as  became 
citizens,  by  civil,  not  military  methods :  that  he 
had  been  admonished,  indeed,  not  to  expect  that 
the  same  liberty  would  be  allowed  to  him,  the 
TphiEiri  f  Ibid,  fi,  & 

»»  Ibid.  7,11- 
R  3 
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enemy  of  Csstr,  which  had  been  indulged  to  Piso, 
his  father-in-Uw  ;  that  Antony  would  resent  what- 
ever  was  said  against  his  willi  though  free  from 
personal  injury ;  if  so,  he  must  bear  it  as  well  as 
he  could."  Then,  after  touching  on  their  plunder- 
ing  the  temple  of  Opis  of  those  sums  which  might 
hare  been  of  great  service  to  the  state,  he  obser? es, 
"  that  whatever  the  vulgar  might  think,  money  was 
not  the  thing  which  they  aimed  at ;  that  their  souls 
were  too  noble  for  that,  and  had  greater  designs  in 
view' :  but  they  quite  mistook  the  road  to  glory,  if 
they  thought  it  to  consist  in  a  single  man's  having 
more  power  than  a  whole  people.  That  to  be  dear 
to  our  citiiens,  to  deserve  well  of  our  country,  to 
be  praised,  respected,  beloved,  was  truly  glorious ; 
to  be  feared  and  hated,  always  invidious,  detestable, 
weak,  and  tottering.  That  Cesar's  fate  was  a  warn- 
I  ing  to  them  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  loved 
than  to  be  feared :  that  no  man  could  live  happy 
who  held  life  on  such  terms  that  it  might  be  taken 
from  him  not  only  with  impunity  but  with  praise^." 
He  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  many  public  demon- 
strations of  the  people's  disaffection  to  them,  and 
their  constant  applauses  and  acclamations  to  those 
who  opposed  them ;  to  which  he  begs  them  '*  to 
attend  with  more  care,  in  order  to  learn  the  way 
how  to  be  truly  great  and  glorious."  He  concludes 
by  declaring,  "  that  he  had  now  reaped  the  full  fruit 
of  his  return,  by  giving  this  public  testimony  of  his 
constant  adherence  to  the  interests  of  his  country : 
that  he  would  use  the  same  liberty  oftener,  if  he 
found  that  he  could  do  it  with  safety ;  if  not,  would 
reserve  himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  better  times, 
not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  himself  as  to  the 
republic." 

In  speaking  afterwards  of  this  day*s  debate,  he 
says,  that  **  whilst  the  rest  of  the  senate  behaved 
like  slaves,  he  alone  showed  himself  to  be  free ;  and 
though  he  spoke  indeed  with  less  freedom  than  it 
had  been  his  custom  to  do,  yet  it  was  with  more 
than  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened 
seemed  to  allow  ^*'  Antony  was  greatly  enraged 
at  his  speech,  and  summoned  another  meeting  of 
the  senate  for  the  nineteenth,  where  he  again  re- 
quired Cicero's  attendance,  being  resolved  to  answer 
him  in  person,  and  justify  his  own  conduct :  for 
which  end,  he  employed  himself  during  the  interval 
in  preparing  the  materials  of  a  speech,  and  declaim- 
ing against  Cicero  in  his  villa  near  Tibur.  The 
senate  met  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  whither  Antony  came  with  a  strong  guard, 
and  in  great  expectation  of  meeting  Cicero,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  by  artifice  to  draw  thither :  but 
though  Cicero  himself  was  ready  and  desirous  to  go, 
yet  his  friends  over-ruled  and  kept  him  at  home, 
being  apprehensive  of  some  design  intended  against 
his  life" 

Antony's  speech  confirmed  their  apprehensions, 
in  which  he  poured  out  the  overflowings  of  his  spleen 
with  such  fury  against  him,  that  Cicero,  alluding  to 

»  Phil.  L  12.  k  Ibid.  14. 

1  Looatoa  sum  de  republica  minus  equidem  llbere.  quam 
mea  consuetudo,  liberitis  tamen  qoam  periouU  mine  pos- 
tulabant— PhU.  r.  ^, 

In  sununa  reliqaomm   servitute  liber  unus  fiii.~Ep. 
:     Fam.  xML  8A. 

I        ■>  Quo  die ,  si  per  amioos  mihi  cnplenti,  in  senatum 
venire  Uooiaset,  o»dis  inititim  feoisset  a  m&— Phil.  v.  7. 

Meque  cum  elioere  rellet  in  ccdis  oausam,  turn  tentaret 
insidiii.— Ep.  Fam.  ziL  2&. 


what  he  had  done  a  little  before  in  public  ssjs, 
*'  that  he  seemed  once  more  rather  to  spew  than  to 
speak  "."  He  produced  Cicero's  letter  to  him  aboat 
the  restoration  of  S.  Clodius,  in  which  Cicero  ac> 
knowledged  him  not  only  for  his  friend,  bat  a  food 
citizen ;  as  if  the  letter  was  a  confutatioB  of  his 
speech,  and  Cicero  had  other  reasons  fbrqnarrsl- 
Img  with  him  now  than  the  pretended  service  of  the 
publico  But  the  chief  thiug  with  whidh  he  ufed 
him  was,  his  being  not  only  privy  to  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  but  the  contriver  of  it,  as  well  as  the  aothor 
of  every  step  which  the  conspirators  had  nnoe 
taken  :  by  this  he  hoped  to  inflame  the  soldiers  to 
some  violence,  whom  he  had  planted  for  that  par- 
pose  about  the  avenues  of  the  temple,  and  wittun 
hearing  even  of  their  debates.  Cicero,  id  ha  ac- 
count of  it  to  Cassitts,  says,  "  that  he  should  not 
scruple  to  own  a  share  in  the  act,  if  he  coaM  have 
a  share  in  the  glory :  but  that  if  he  had  really  been 
concerned  in  it,  tiiey  should  never  have  Idt  the 
work  half  finished^." 

He  had  resided  all  this  while  in  Rome  or  the 
neighbourhood;  but  as  a  breach  with  Antooj 
was  now  inevitable,  he  thought  it  necessary  for  his 
security  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  to  fooe 
of  his  villas  near  Naples.  Here  he  composed  his 
second  Philippic,  by  way  of  reply  to  Antony; 
not  delivered  in  the  senate,  as  the  tenor  of  it  seems 
to  imply,  but  finished  in  the  country,  nor  intended 
to  be  published  tiU  things  were  actually  come  to 
extremity,  and  the  occasions  of  the  republic  made 
it  necessary  to  render  Antony's  character  and 
designs  as  odious  as  possible  to  the  people.  The 
oration  is  a  most  bitter  invective  on  his  whole  life, 
describing  it  as  a  perpetual  scene  of  lewdnetit 
faction,  violence,  rapine,  heightened  with  all  the 
colours  of  wit  and  doqueooe— it  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  ancients,  and  shows,  that  in  the 
decline  of  life  Cicero  had  lost  no  share  of  that  fire 
and  spirit  with  which  his  earlier  productioni  are 
animated :  but  he  never  had  a  cause  more  iate* 
resting  or  where  he  had  greater  reason  to  exert 
himscdf :  he  knew  that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  foe 
which  alone  the  piece  was  calculated,  either  Anton; 
or  the  republic  must  perish ;  and  he  was  deter^ 
mined  to  risk  his  own  life  upon  the  quarrel,  do< 
bear  the  indignity  of  outliving  a  second  time  th^ 
liberty  of  his  country.  ^ 

He  sent  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  Brutos  ano 
Cassius,  who  were  infinitely  pleased  with  it :  the] 
now  at  last  clearly  saw  that  Antony  meditatetj 
nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  afiEairs  were  growing 
daily  more  and  more  desperate ;  and  bong  re 
solved  therefore  to  leave  Italy,  they  took  occasioi 
a  little  before  their  departure  to  write  the  foUowinj 
letter  in  common  to  Antony* 

Brutus  and  Cassius^  Praton,  to  Antony,  Cowal 
**  If  you  are  in  good  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  0 
us.  We  have  read  your  letter,  exactly  of  a  piec 
with  your  edict,  abusive,  threatening,  wholly  on 
worthy  to  be  sent  from  you  to  us.     For  our  pad 

■>  Itaque  omnibus  est  visas,  ut  ad  te  antea  aoripsi,  t4 
raere  bug  more,  non  dioere. — Ep  .Fam.  xiL  f. 

o  Atque  etiam  literas,  quas  me  sibi  misisaB  dker^ 
redtavit,  aia— PhiL  iL  4. 

P  NuUam  aliam  ob  cauaam  me  auetorem  fuisse  Ccail 
interflciendi  criminatur,  nisi  at  in  me  veterani  indtenul 
— Ep.  Fam.  xii  2 ;  UL  4. 
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Antony,  we  haTe  never  done  you  any  injury  ;  nor 
imagined  that  you  would  think  it  strange,  that 
pnetors  and  men  of  our  rank  should  require  any- 
thing by  edict  of  a  consul :  but  if  you  are  angry 
that  we  have  presumed  to  do  it,  give  us  leave  to  be 
eonoemed  thi^  you  would  not  indulge  that  privilege 
at  least  to  Brutus  and  Cassius :  for  as  to  our 
raising  troops,  exacting  contributions,  soliciting 
anniea,  sending  expresses  beyond  sea;  since  you 
deny  diat  you  ever  complained  of  it,  we  believe 
jon  ;  and  take  it  as  a  proof  of  your  good  intention  : 
ve  do  not  indeed  own  any  such  practices,  yet 
think  it  strange,  when  you  objected  nothing  of 
that  kind,  that  you  could  not  contain  yourself 
from  reproaching  us  with  the  death  of  Caesar. 
Consider  with  yourself  whether  it  is  to  be  endured, 
that  for  the  Mke  of  the  public  quiet  and  liberty, 
pnetors  cannot  depart  from  their  rights  by  edict, 
but  the  consul  must  presently  threaten  them  with 
anns.  Do  not  think  to  frighten  us  with  such 
threats :  it  b  not  agreeable  to  our  character  to 
be  moved  by  any  danger  :  nor  most  Antony  pre- 
tend to  command  those  by  whose  means  he  now 
lives  free.  If  there  were  other  reasons  to  dispose 
us  to  raise  a  dvil  war,  your  letter  would  have  no 
cfiect  to  hinder  it ;  for  threats  can  have  no  in- 
iueaee  on  those  who  are  free.  But  you  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  driven 
to  anything  against  our  will,  and  for  that  reason 
1  perhaps  you  tl^eaten  that  whatever  we  do  it  may 
seen  to  be  the  effect  of  fear.  These  then  are  our 
sentiments :  we  wish  to  see  you  live  with  honour 
and  sf^endour  in  a  free  republic :  have  no  desire 
to  quarrel  witii  you:  yet  value  our  liberty  more 
than  your  friendship.  It  is  your  business  to  con- 
sider again  and  again  what  you  attempt  and  what 
yoB  can  maintain ;  and  to  reflect,  not  how  long 
Caesar  lived,  but  how  short  a  time  he  reigned : 
we  pray  the  gods  that  your  counsels  may  be  salu- 
tary both  to  the  repubUc  and  to  yourself;  if  not, 
vidi  at  least  that  they  may  hurt  you  as  little  as 
say  ooosist  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
iqmhlic^." 

Octavins  perceived  by  this  time  that  there  was 
aeChiz^  to  be  done  for  him  in  the  city  against  a 
coBsiil  armed  with  supreme  power  both  civil  and 
mSitmrj  ;  and  was  so  far  provoked  by  the  ill  usage 
whidi  be  had  received,  that  in  order  to  obtain  by 
stratagem  what  he  could  not  gain  by  force,  he 
hnoed  m  design  against  Antony's  life,  and  actually 
ftDvided  certain  slaves  to  assassinate  him,  who 
Wc  ^soovered  and  seized  with  their  poniards  in 
Anteoy's  house,  as  they  were  watching  an  oppor- 
tauty  to  execute  their  plot.    The  story  was  sup- 

rii  by  many  to  be  forged  by  Antony  to  justify 
treatment  of  Octavius,  and  his  depriving  him 
of  the  estate  of  his  uncle :  but  all  men  of  sense,  as 
Oeero  says,  both  believed  and  applauded  it ;  and 
Ae  greatest  part  of  the  old  writers  treat  it  as  an 
«BdMbted  &ct'. 
They  vere  both  of  them  equally  suspected  by  the 


•  EpLFkaiw  xLa. 

•  Dm  q:i»  mnmtndlnl  fiotom  ab  Antonio  crimen  videtur, 
H  la  rtnmfta'"  adokeoentia  imp^um  faoeret.  Prudentes 
■RSem  ct  boot  viri  et  credunt  faotum  et  probant    [Ep. 

.  xlL  23,3    Inddiis  M.  Antonii  consulis  latua  petierat. 
.  D*  CIctn.  L  91 

t  itai|iie  DonnalliB  poonaBorea  ei  nibomarit 
,  Ac^SuetoD.  in  August  10 ;  Plu- 


senate  ;  but  Antony  more  immediately  dreaded  on 
the  account  of  his  superior  power,  and  supposed 
credit  with  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  served  with 
through  all  the  late  wars  and  on  several  occasions 
commanded.  Here  his  chief  strength  lay  ;  and  to 
ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  them,  he  began  to 
declare  himself  more  and  more  openly  every  day 
against  the  conspirators ;  threatening  them  in  his 
edicts,  and  discovering  a  resolution  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Csesar,  to  whom  he  erected  a  statue  in 
the  rostra,  and  inscribed  it  *  To  the  most  worthy 
parent  of  his  country.'  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
in  a  letter  to  Cassius,  says,  "  Your  friend  Antony 
grows  every  day  more  fririous,  as  you  see  from 
the  inscription  of  his  statue ;  by  which  he  makes 
you  not  only  murderers  but  parricides.  But  why 
do  I  say  you  and  not  rather  us  ?  for  the  madman 
affirms  me  to  be  the  author  of  your  noble  act.  I 
wish  that  I  had  been,  for  if  I  had  he  would  not 
have  been  so  troublesome  to  us  at  this  time*.'' 

Octavius  was  not  less  active  in  soliciting  his 
uncle*s  soldiers,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money 
that  could  tempt  them  to  his  service ;  and  by  out- 
bidding Antony  in  all  his  offers  and  bribes  to  them, 
met  with  greater  success  than  was  expected,  so  as 
to  draw  together  in  a  short  time  a  firm  and  regular 
army  of  veterans,  completely  furnished  wi£  all 
necessaries  for  present  service.  But  as  he  had  no 
public  character  to  justify  this  conduct,  which  in 
regular  times  would  have  been  deemed  treasonable, 
so  he  paid  the  greater  court  to  the  republican  chiefs, 
in  hopes  to  get  his  proceedings  authorised  by  the 
senate  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  his  troops  procure 
the  command  of  the  war  to  himself :  he  now  there- 
fore was  continually  pressing  Cicero  by  letters  and 
friends  to  come  to  Rome,  and  support  him  with 
his  authority  against  their  common  enemy  Antony; 
promising  to  govern  himself  in  every  step  by  his 
advice. 

But  Cicero  could  not  yet  be  persuaded  to  enter 
into  his  affairs ;  he  suspected  his  youth  and  want 
of  experience,  and  that  he  had  not  strength  enough 
to  deal  with  Antony  ;  and  above  all,  that  he  had 
no  good  disposition  towards  the  conspirators  :  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  a 
friend  to  them,  and  was  persuaded  rather,  that  if 
ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  his  uncle's  acts  would 
be  more  violently  enforced,  and  his  death  more 
cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himself*.  These 
considerations  withheld  him  from  a  union  with 
him,  till  the  exigences  of  the  republic  made  it 
absolutely  necessary ;  nor  did  he  consent  at  last 
without  making  it  an  express  condition  that  Octa- 
vius should  employ  all  his  forces  in  defence  of  the 
common  liberty,  and  particularly  of  Brutus  and  his 
accomplices:  where  his  chief  care  and  caution 
still  was,  to  arm  him  only  with  a  power  sufficient 
to  oppress  Antony,  yet  so  checked  and  limited, 
that  be  should  not  be  able  to  oppress  the  republic. 
•  Auget  tuuB  amicus  furorem  indiee,  primum  In  statua, 
qnam  posuit  in  roetris,  inscripsit,  Parenti  optime  merito. 
Ut  non  modo  sicarii,  sed  Jam  etiam  parricide  JudiceminL 
Quid  dioo  Judicemini?  Judicemor  poiius.  Yesiri  enim 
pulcherrimi  faoti  ille  furiosus  me  principem  dicit  fuisae. 
Utinam  qoidem  fuinem,  moleetus  non  esset— Ep.  Fam. 
xiLa 

t  Valde  tibi  aaaentlor,  si  multum  poaait  Octavianus, 
multo  firmius  acta  tyranni  coraprobatum  iri,  qnam  In 
Telluris,  atque  id  contra  Brutum  fore^-ted  in  isto  Jus 
vene  quanquam  animi  satis,  auctoritatis  parum  est — Ad 
Att.  xvi  14. 
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This  is  evident  finom  nuoiy  of  luf  epiftles  to 
Atticiif  :  **  I  had  a  letter/'  sajt  he,  *'  from  Oc* 
tamnm  on  the  first  of  Novemher :  his  designs 
are  grvat :  he  has  drawn  over  all  the  veterans  of 
CasUinum  and  Calatia :  and  no  wonder,  he  gives 
sixteen  pounds  a  man.  He  proposes  to  make  the 
toor  of  the  other  colonies  :  his  view  plainly  is,  to 
have  the  command  of  the  war  against  Antony ;  so 
that  we  shall  be  in  arms  in  a  fiew  days.  Bat  which 
of  them  shall  we  follow  ? — Consider  his  name,  his 
age :  he  begs  to  have  a  private  conference  with  me 
at  Capoa  or  near  it :  'tis  childish  to  imagine  that 
it  could  be  private  :  I  gave  him  to  anderstand  that 
it  was  neither  necessary  nor  practicable.  He  sent 
to  me  one  Ciecina  of  Volaterrce,  who  brought  word 
that  Antony  was  coming  towards  the  city  with  the 
legion  of  the  AlaadK  ■  :  that  he  raised  contriba- 
tions  from  all  the  great  towns,  and  marched  with 
colours  displayed :  he  asked  my  advice  whether  he 
should  advance  before 'him  to  Rome  with  three 
thousand  veterans,  or  keep  the  post  of  Capua  and 
oppose  his  progress  there,  or  go  to  the  three 
Macedonian  legions,  who  were  marching  along  the 
upper  coast,  and  are,  as  he  hopes,  in  his  interest 
^they  would  not  take  Antony's  money,  as  this 
Cvcina  says,  but  even  affronted  and  left  him  while 
he  was  speaking  to  them.  In  short  he  offers  him- 
self  for  our  leader,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
support  him.  I  advised  him  to  march  to  Rome  : 
fbr  he  seems  Hkely  to  have  the  meaner  people  on 
his  side ;  and  if  he  makes  good  what  he  promises, 
the  better  sort  too.  O  Brutus,  where  art  thou  ? 
What  an  opportunity  dost  thou  lose?  I  did  not 
indeed  foresee  this:  yet  thought  that  something 
like  it  would  happen.  Give  me  your  advice  :  shall 
I  come  away  to  Rome ;  stay  where  I  am ;  or 
retire  to  Arpinum,  where  I  shall  be  the  safest  ?  I  had 
rather  be  at  Rome,  lest  if  anything  should  be  done 
I  should  be  wanted :  resolve  therefore  for  me :  I 
never  was  in  greater  perplexity*.'* 

Again  :  "  I  had  two  letters  the  same  day  from 
Ootavius :  he  presses  me  to  come  immediately  to 
Rome  ;  is  resolved,  he  says,  to  do  nothing  without 
the  senate — I  tell  him  that  there  can  be  no  senate 
till  the  first  of  January,  which  I  take  to  be  true : 
he  adds  also,  '  nor  without  my  advice.'  In  a  word, 
he  urges,  I  hang  back :  I  cannot  trust  his  age : 
do  not  know  his  real  intentions ;  will  do  nothing 
without  Pansa  ;  am  afraid  that  Antony  may  prove 
too  strong  for  him ;  and  unwilling  to  stir  from  the 
sea ;  yet  would  not  have  anything  vigorous  done 
without  me.  Varro  does  not  like  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  but  I  do.  He  has  firm  troops  and  may 
join  with  D.  Brutus :  what  he  does,  he  does 
openly }  musters  his  soldiers  at  Capua;  pays  them : 
we  shall  have  a  war  I  see  inBtantly^" 

«>  lliu  letiiun  of  the  Alauda  was  first  raised  by  J.  Cesar, 
aiul  \Hxiu|MM«i  of  the  natives  of  Gaul,  armed  and  dittciplined 
atHM-  \h^  Human  manner,  to  which  he  gave  the  freedom  of 
^^mu\  ll«  tmlled  it  by  a  Gallic  name.  Alauda ;  which 
M^iumnl  a  Kind  of  lark,  or  little  bird  with  a  tuft  or  crest 
«^u\«  H)Hui  iu  head;  in  imitation  of  which,  this  legion 
«\^v  A  \u\«*l  k4  fathers  on  the  helmet ;  from  which  origin 
«|«v'  ^^i^nI  >^««  adopted  into  the  Latin  tongue.  Antony,  out 
vMl  vKUitv^iukvut  to  these  troops,  and  to  assure  himself  of 
Ikvv  u  nUvi  it>- ,  had  lately  made  a  Judiciary  law,  by  which  he 
«»4\^  k>a  A  thu-d  class  of  Judges,  to  be  drawn  from  the  officers 
I  v«J  k^it  Kr^iuA.  and  added  to  the  other  two  of  the  senators 
i^u4  kubthtM ;  lur  which  Cicero  often  reproaches  him  as  a 
u«^'4(  iuiaiuoua  prostitution  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic. 
IH^a  t  a  'Ad  Att  zvL  8.  J  Ibid.  9. 


Again :  "  I  have  letters  every  day  from  Oota- 
vianus ;  to  undertake  his  affairs ;  to  oome  to  him 
at  Capua ;  to  save  the  state  a  second  tisK :  he 
resolves  to  come  directly  to  Rome. 

Urged  to  the  Hgbt,  *cis  shomefnl  to  refosei. 
Whilst  fear  yet  prompts  tke  safer  port  to  dioM^ 

HoM.n.V. 
He  has  hitherto  acted,  and  acts  still  with  vigour, 
and  will  come  to  Rome  with  a  great  force.  Yet 
he  is  but  a  boy :  he  thinks  the  senate  may  becaUed 
immediately :  but  who  will  come  .^  or  if  tiwy  do, 
who,  in  this  uncertainty  of  afftirs,  will  dedare 
against  Antony  ?  he  will  be  a  good  guard  to  as  on 
the  first  of  January :  or  it  may  come  perhaps  to 
blows  before.  The  great  towns  favour  the  bov 
strangely.  They  flock  to  him  from  all  parts,  and 
exhort  him  to  proceed :  could  you  ever  have  thought 
it*  V*  There  are  many  other  passages  of  the  same 
kind,  expressing  a  diffidence  of  Octavins,  and  in> 
clination  to  sit  still  and  let  them  fight  it  out  betnten 
themselves :  till  the  exigency  of  affairs  made  their 
union  at  last  mutually,necessary  to  eadi  other. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  these  poUtics,  he  was  pro- 
secuting his  studies  still  with  his  usnsl  appli- 
cation; and  besides  the  second  Philippic  almdj 
mentioned,  now  finished  his  book  of  Offices,  or  the 
duties  of  man,  for  the  use  of  his  son*.  A  work 
admired  by  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  most  perfect 
system  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  noblest  effort 
and  specimen  of  what  mere  reason  oonld  doto«rard» 
guiding  man  through  life  with  innocence  and  hap- 
piness. He  now  also  drew  up,  ais  it  is  thoagbt, 
his  Stoical  Paradoxes,  or  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  sect,  from  the  examples 
and  characters  of  their  own  countrymen,  which  he 
addressed  to  Brutus. 

Antony  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  SeptembfTt 
in  order  to  meet  and  engage  to  his  servive  fow 
legions  from  Macedonia,  which  bad  been  sent 
thither  by  Cssar  on  their  way  towards  Parthis, 
and  were  now  by  his  orders  returning  to  Italy- 
He  thought  himself  sure  of  them,  &nd  by  their  help 
to  be  master  of  the  dty ;  but  on  his  arntal  il 
Brundisium  on  the  eighth  of  October,  three  of  tb« 
legions,  to  his  great  surprise,  rejected  all  hb  offers 
and  refused  to  follow  him.  This  affront  so  enraged 
him ,  that  calling  together  all  the  centurions  whom  ix 
suspected  of  bemg  the  authors  of  tiieir  disaffsctkn, 
he  ordered  them  to  bemassacred  in  his  own  lodging 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  vrhile  he  snid  hii 
wife  Fulvia  stood  calmly  looking^  on,  to  satiate 
their  cruel  revenge  by  the  blood  of  these  bravt 
men  :  after  which  he  marehed  back  towards  Rom« 
by  the  Appian  road  at  the  head  of  the  single  legist 
which  submitted  to  him ;  whilst  tiie  odier  thm 
took  their  route  along, the  Adriatic  coast  withoni 
declariag  yet  for  any  side^ 

«  AdAt^xviii.  •Ibid. 

t»  A.  d.  VII.  Id.  Oot.'Bnmdisimn  erat  profectii*,  Ao 
tonius,  obviam  legiontbus  Macedonids  mr.  qnas  sflrf  cob 
oil  fare  pecunia  oogitabat,  easque  ad  urbem  addnccrc- 
£p.  Fam.  xii  23L 

Quippo  qui  in  hospitls  tectis  BrundisU  fortiHimos  riivs 
elves  optimos,  Jugulari  jasserit:  quorum  ante  pedes  ^a 
morientium  sanguine  os  uxoris  respersom  esse  oonstst».> 
— Phit  ilL  a 

Cum  ^usjpromlssis  legiones  fortissfanse  luilsmiw^ 
domum  ad  se  venire  Jussit  oenturioneci,  quos  beiw  ^ 
republica  sentire  oognoverai,  eoeque  ante  pedes  som 
uxorlsque  siue,  quam  secnm  gravis  imperator  ad  extf 
citum  duxerat,  jugulari  coegit.— PhiL  v.  8. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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He  retarned  full  of  rage  both  against  Octavias 
and  tlie  repoblicans,  and  detennined  to  make  what 
ve  he  could  of  the  remainder  of  his  consulship,  in 
wresting  the  provinces  and  military  commands  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  distributing  them 
to  his  friends.  He  published  at  the  same  time 
sereral  fierce  and  threatening  edicts,  in  which  "  he 
gave  Octavius  the  name  of  Spartacus,  reproached 
him  with  the  ignobleness  of  his  birth;  charged 
Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  counsels ; 
abused  joung  Qointus  as  a  perfidious  wretch  who 
had  offered  to  kill  both  his  father  and  uncle; 
forbade  three  of  the  tribunes,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
appear  in  the  senate,  Q.  Cassius,  the  brother  of 
the  conspirator,  Carfiilenus,  and  Canutius^/'  In 
&is  humour  be  summoned  the  senate  on  the 
twentj-fourth  of  October,  with  severe  threats  to 
those  who  should  absent  themselves ;  yet  he  him- 
self neglected  to  come,  and  adjourned  it  by  edict 
to  the  twenty -eighth :  but  while  all  people  were  in 
expectation  of  some  extraordinary  decrees  from 
him,  and  of  one  particularly  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  declare  young  Ceesar  a  public  enemy**; 
he  happened  to  receive  the  news  that  two  of  the 
legioaj  from  Brundisinm,  the  fourth,  and  that 
which  was  called  the  Martial,  had  actually  declared 
for  Octavius,  and  posted  themselves  at  Alba,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome*.  This  shocked  him 
so  much,  that  instead  of  prosecuting  what  he  had 
l^ojected,  be  only  huddled  over  what  nobody  op- 
posed, the  decree  of  a  supplication  to  Lepidus ; 
and  the  nune  evening,  after  he  had  distributed  to 
his  friends  by  a  pretended  allotment  the  several 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  few  or  none  of  them 
durst  accept  from  so  precarious  a  title,  he  changed 
the  habit  of  the  consul  for  that  of  the  general,  and 
left  the  city  with  precipitation,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  lus  army,  and  possess  himself  by  force  of 
Onlptne  Gaul,  assign^  to  him  by  a  pretended 
law  of  the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senate'. 

On  the  news  of  his  retreat  Cicero  presently 
^mtted  his  books  and  the  country  and  set  out  to- 
wards Rome :  be  seemed  to  be  called  by  the  voice 
c£  the  republic  to  take  the  reins  once  more  into 
hu  handa.  The  field  was  now  open  to  him ; 
there  was  not  a  consul  and  scarce  a  single  prsetor 
^  the  city,  nor  any  troops  from  which  he  could 
^hend  danger.  He  arrived  on  the  ninth  of 
ber,  and  immediately  conferred  with  Pansa, 
Hirf  ins  lay  very  ill,  about  the  measures  proper 

Prisnnn  In  Ccttrena  at  maledicta  congessit — igno- 
ol^iicit  C.  Ccmris  Alio  [PhU.  Hi.  6.]  quern  in 
iSiNirtacomappellat.  [Ibid.  &]  Q.  Ciceronem.  fratris 
Sliam  oompeUat  cdicto-ausus  est  scribere,  huno  de 
^  patrui  parricidio  cogitaMe.  [Ibid.  70  quid  autem 
Q.  Caario— mortem  dennnciare  si  in  souitum 
D.   Carfolamm— e  aoiatu  vi  et  mortis  minis 
Tlh.  Caautlum— non  templo  solum,  sed  aditu 
|n*lber«  capHoliL— Ibid.  9. 

^  Cob  eeeatum  "▼ocaasrt,  adfalbuinetqoe  consularem, 
^  Ma  «i— *^»"»^<^  C.  Ccsaicm  hostem  Jndicaret.— PbU.  v. 
l;App.566. 

*  ^wtca  v«rt>  quam  legk)  Martia  duoem  pnestantls* 
riittan  vidft,  nihil  egit  aliud,  nisi  ut  aliquando  liberl 
iMhob:  qtasm  eat  imitata  quarta  l^o.^Pliil.  v.  8. 

A%*  e»  legio  oooaedit  Albc.  &c.— Phil.  iii.  3. 

*  hpsv  festiaaju  lenatusconsultum  de  suppllcatione 
TP^  ilhiiMiii I  fedt—pradara  tamai  senatuaoonsulta 

«b  ▼«^iertlna,  provinoiarum  religioaa  sortitlo^ 

Ih  1  ■HitiB  ea  P.  IVaao— ouUam  we  habere  provlnciam, 

Ap^^^ff^ff  fffrtii\nptim  fulne  judicarunt. PhiL  iil. 


to  be  taken  on  their  approaching  entrance  into  the 
consulship. 

Before  his  leaving  the  country  Oppius  had  been 
with  him,  to  press  him  again  to  undertake  the 
affairs  of  Octavius  and  the  protection  of  his  troops : 
but  his  answer  was,  '*  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
it,  unless  he  were  first  assured  that  Octavius  would 
not  only  be  no  enemy,  but  even  a  friend  to  Brutus: 
that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  Oatavius  till  the 
first  of  January,  and  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity before  that  time  of  trying  Octavius*s  dispo- 
sition in  the  case  of  Casca,  who  had  been  named 
by  Csesar  to  the  tribunate,  and  was  to  enter  upon 
it  on  the  tenth  of  December :  for  if  Octavius  did 
not  oppose  or  disturb  his  admission,  that  would  be 
a  proof  of  his  good  intentions*."  Oppius  under- 
took for  all  this  on  the  part  of  Octavius,  and 
Octavius  himself  confirmed  it,  and  suffered  Casca, 
who  gave  the  first  blow  to  Csesar,  to  enter  quietly 
into  his  office. 

The  new  tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superior  magistrates,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  on  the  nineteenth.  Cicero  had 
resolved  not  to  appear  there  any  more,  till  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  new  consuls  ;  but 
happening  to  receive  the  day  before  the  edict  of 
D.  Brutus,  by  which  he  prohibited  Antony  the 
entrance  of  bis  province,  and  declared  that  he 
would  defend  it  against  him  by  force,  and  preserve 
it  in  its  duty  to  the  senate,  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  pubUc  service,  and  the  present  encourage- 
ment of  Brutus,  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible, 
some  public  declaration  in  his  favour :  he  went, 
therefore,  to  the  senate  very  early,  which  being 
observed  by  the  other  senators,  presently  drew 
together  a  full  house,  in  expectation  of  hearing  his 
sentiments  in  so  nice  and  critical  a  situation  of  the 
public  affaira^*' 

He  saw  the  war  actually  commenced  in  the  very 
bowels  of  Italy,  on  the  success  of  which  depended 
the  fate  of  Rome :  that  Gaul  would  certainly  be 
lost,  and  with  it  probably  the  republic,  if  Brutus 
was  not  supported  against  the  superior  force  of 
Antony:  that  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  so 
ready  and  effectual,  as  by  employing  Octavius  and 
his  troops ;  and  though  the  entrusting  him  with 
that  commission  would  throw  a  dangerous  power 
into  his  hands,  yet  it  would  be  controlled  by  the 
equal  power  and  superior  authority  of  the  two 
consuls,  who  were  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the 
same  command. 

The  senate  being  assembled,  the  tribunes  ac- 
^  f  8ed,  ut  scribis,  certissimum  esse  video  di«crimen 
Cascft  noBtri  tribunatum :  de  quo  quidem  ipsi  dixi  Oppio, 
cum  me  hortarctur,  ut  adoleecentemque  totamquecausam, 
manumque  vetcranorum  complecterer,  me  nuUo  modo  fa- 
cere  posae,  ni  mihi  exploratum  esset,  eum  non  modo  non 
inimicum  tyrannoctonis,  verum  etiam  amicum  fore ;  cum 
lllediceret.ltafutunim.  Quldigiturfestinamus?  Inquam. 
llli  enim  mea  opera  ante  Kal.  Jan.  nihil  opus  est.  No« 
autem  ante  Id.  Dec.  ejus  voluntatem  perspicieraus  in 
Caeca.    Mihi  valde  awenmis  est.— Ad  Att  xvi.  1ft. 

>>  Cum  tribuni  plebis  edixiasent,  aenatus  adcaset  ad  diem 
xlii.  Kal.  Jan.  haberentque  in  onimo  de  presidio  consulnm 
designatorum  referre,  quanquun  statueram  in  senatum 
.ante  Kal.  Jan.  non  venire :  tamen  cum  eo  ipso  die  edictum 
tuum  propo6itum  wset,  nefas  esse  duxi,  aut  ita  haberi 
senatum.  ut  de  tuis  divinis  in  rempublicam  meritis  silere- 
tur,  quod  factum  esset,  nisi  ego  vcniMcm,  aut  etiam  si 
quid  de  te  non  honorifice  diceretur,  me  non  adesae.  Itaque 
in  senatum  veni  mane.  Quod  cum  esset  animadversum, 
frequentiMimi  senatores  convenerunt — Ep.  Fam.  xL  6. 
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qnainted  them  that  the  boaiiieM  of  the  meeting 
wfts  to  proride  a  guard  for  the  secoritjr  of  the  new 
consuls,  and  the  protection  of  the  senate  in  the 
freedom  of  their  debates;  but  that  they  gave  a 
liberty  withal  of  taking  the  whole  state  oif  the  re- 
public into  consideration.  Upon  this  Cicero 
opened  the  debate,  "  and  represented  to  them  the 
danger  of  their  present  condition,  and  the  neoessitj 
of  speedy  and  resolute  counsels  against  an  enemy 
who  lost  no  time  in  attempting  their  ruin.  That 
they  had  been  ruined  indeed  before,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  courage  and  Tirtue  of  young  Caesar, 
who,  contrary  to  aU  expectation,  and  without  being 
even  desired  to  do  what  no  man  thought  possible 
for  him  to  do,  had,  by  his  priTate  authority  and 
expense,  raised  a  strong  army  of  reterans,  and 
baffled  the  designs  of  Antony ;  that  if  Antony  had 
succeeded  at  Bmndisium,  and  preTailed  witii  the 
legions  to  follow  him,  he  would  have  filled  the  city 
at  his  return  with  blood  and  sbughter :  that  it  was 
their  part  to  authorise  and  confirm  what  Ceasar 
had  done,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  more,  by 
employing  his  troops  in  the  farther  service  of  the 
state,  and  to  make  a  special  provision,  also,  for 
the  two  legions  which  had  declared  for  him  against 
Antony'.  As  to  D.  Brutus,  who  had  promised  by 
edict  to  preserve  Gaul  in  the  obedience  of  the 
senate,  that  he  was  a  citizen,  bom  for  the  good  of 
the  republic — the  imitator  of  his  ancestors ;  nay, 
had  even  exceeded  their  merit ;  for  the  first  Brutus 
expelled  a  proud  king,  he  a  fellow-subject  far  more 
proud  and  profligate :  that  Tarquin,  at  the  time  of 
his  expulsion,  was  actually  making  war  for  the 
people  of  Rome ;  but  Antony,  on  the  contrary, 
had  actually  begun  a  war  against  them.  That  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  confirm  by  public  autho- 
rity what  Brutus  had  done  by  private,  in  preserv- 
ing the  province  of  Gaul,  the  flower  of  Italy,  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  empire^."  Then,  after  largely 
inveighing  against  Antony's  character,  and  enume- 
rating particularly  all  his  cruelties  and  violences, 
he  exhorts  them  in  a  pathetic  manner  to  act  with 
j  courage  in  defence  of  the  republic,  or  die  bravely 
in  the  attempt :  that  '*  now  was  the  time  either  to 
recover  their  liberty  or  to  live  for  ever  sbves  :  that 
if  the  fiital  day  was  come,  and  Rome  was  destined 
to  perish,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  them,  the 
governors  of  the  world,  not  to  fall  with  as  much 
courage  as  gladiators  were  used  to  do,  and  die  with 
digni^,  rather  than  live  with  disgrace."  He  puts 
them  in  mind  of  <<  the  many  advantages  which  they 
had  towards  encouraging  their  hopes  and  resolu- 
tion ;  the  body  of  the  people  alert  and  eager  in  the 
cause;  young  CsBsar  in  the  guard  of  the  city; 
Brutus,  of  Gaul ;  two  consuls  of  the  greatest  pru- 
dence, virtue,^  concord  between  themselves ;  who 
had  been  meditating  nothing  else,  for  many  months 
past,  but  the  public  tranquillity ;"  to  all  which  he 
promises  his  own  attention  and  vigilance,  both  day 
and  night,  for  their  safety'.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore,  he  gives  his  vote  and  opinion,  **  that  the  new 
consuls,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  should  take  care 
that  the  senate  may  meet  with  security  on  the  first 
of  January  ;  that  D.  Brutus,  emperor,  and  consul 
elec^  had  merited  greatly  of  the  republic,  by  de- 
fending the  authoritv  and  liberty  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome :  that  his  army,  the  towns  and 
colonies  of  his  province,  should  be  publicly  thanked 


t  PhU.  iii  1. »,  a 
1  Ibid.  14,  &o. 


k  Ibid.  4«  5. 


and  praised  for  their  fidelity  to  him :  that  it  ihookl 
be  declared,  to  be  of  the  last  consequence  to  the 
republic  that  D.  Brutus  and  L.  Plancus  (who  com- 
manded the  farther  Gaul)  emperor  and  eooiQl 
elect,  as  well  as  all  others  who  had  the  comDaod 
of  provinces,  should  keep  them  in  their  dntf  to 
the  senate,  till  successors  were  appointed  by  the 
senate ;  and  since,  by  the  pains,  virtue,  wad  eon- 
duct,  of  young  Caesar,  ana  the  assiitanoe  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  who  followed  him,  the  republic  had 
been  delivered,  and  was  still  defended,  from  the 
greatest  dangers ;  and  since  the  Martial  and  fb«irth 
legions,  under  that  excellent  citizen  and  qoaettor 
Egnatuleius,  had  voluntarily  declared  for  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  senate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
that  the  senate  should  take  special  care  that  dne 
honours  and  thanks  be  paid  to  them  for  their  emi- 
nent services  ;  and  that  the  new  ccmsuls,  on  their 
entrance  into  office,  should  make  it  thdr  first 
business  to  see  all  this  executed  in  proper  form :" 
to  all  which  the  house  unanimously  agreed,  and 
ordered  a  decree  to  be  drawn  conformably  to  his 
opinion. 

From  the  senate  he  passed  directly  to  the  forun, 
and  in  a  speech  to  die  people,  gave  an  account  of  | 
what  had  passed  :  he  begins,  by  signifying  ^  his  joy 
to  see  so  great  a  concourse  about  him,  greater  thao  i 
he  had  ever  remembered,  a  sure  omen  of  thebgood 
inclinations,  and  an  encouragement  both  to  his  ' 
endeavours  and  his  hopes  of  recovering  the  repab-  | 
lie."  Then  he  repeats  with  some  variation  what  be 
had  delivered  in  the  senate,  of  the  praises  of  Caesar  ' 
and  Brutus,  and  the  wicked  designs  of  Antony : 
that  **  the  race  of  the  Brutuses  was  given  to  them  hj 
the  special  providence  of  the  gods,  for  the  perpe- 
tual defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  republic^ :  that  ^ 
by  what  the  senate  had  decreed,  they  had  in  tut, 
though  not  in  express  words,  declared  Anton  ja  pub-  i 
lie  enemy  ;  that  they  must  consider  him  therefore 
as  such,  and  no  longer  as  consul ;  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  an  enemy  with  whom  no  terms  of  peace 
could  be  made,  who  thirsted  not  so  much  after  [ 
their  liberty  as  their  blood,  to  whom  no  sport  wis 
so  agreeable  as  to  see  citizens  butchered  before  his 
eyes—That  the  gods,  however,  by  portents  and 
prodigies,  seemed  to  fbretel  his  speedy  down£illt  . 
since  such  a  consent  and  union  of  all  ranks  against  , 
him  could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  adrrine 
influence,"  &c."  ' 

These  speeches,which  stand  the  third  and  fonrth  ' 
in  the  order  of  his  Philippics,  vrere  eztremdy  wcU 
received  both  by  the  senate  and  people.  Spnking 
afterwards  of  the  latter  of  them  to  the  same 
people,  he  says :  *<  If  that  day  had  put  an.end  to 
my  life,  I  had  reaped  sufficient  fruit  from  it,  when 
you  all  with  one  mind  and  voice  cried  odt  that  1 
had  twice  saved  the  republic »."  As  he  had  nov 
broken  all  measures  with  Antony  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reconciliation,  so  he  published  pro- 
bably about  this  time  his  second  Philippic,  which 
had  hitherto  been  communicated  only  to  a  fcv 
friends,  whose  approbation  it  had  received. 

The  short  remainder  of  this  turbulent  year  «i^ 
spent  in  preparing  arms  and  troops  for  the  gntrd 
of  the  new  consuls,  and  the  defence  of  the  state; 

"PhiLir.a  ■Ibid.4.Ao. 
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aad  the  new  leries  were  carried  on  with  the  greater 
diligenoe,  for  the  certain  news  that  was  brought 
to  Home,  that  Antony  was  actually  besieging  Mo- 
deoa,  into  which  Brutus,  unable  to  oppose  him 
ia  the  field,  had  thrown  himself  with  all  his  forces, 
ss  the  strongest  town  €X  his  province,  snd  the  best 
provided  to  sustain  a  siege.  Young  Cesar,  in  the 
■eanwhile,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  the 
mate,  but  with  the  advice  of  Cicero,  by  which  he 
now  governed  himself  in  every  step,  marched  out 
of  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  foUowed 
Antony  into  the  province,  in  order  to  observe  his 
motions,  and  take  all  occasions  of  distressing  him, 
■  well  as  to  encourage  Brutus  to  defend  Mmself 
with  vigour,  till  the  consuls  could  bring  up  the 
grand  army  which  they  were  preparing  for  his 
rehe£. 


SECTION   X. 


On  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  city  was  in 
great  expectation  to  see  what  measures  their  new 
consuls  would  pursue :  they  had  been 
A.  OB.  710.    1^  school,  as  it  were,  all  the  summer 
"^  •*•        to  Cicero,  forming  the  plan  of  their 
.  *"***  administration,  and  taking  their  les- 

sons of  governing  from  him,  and  seem 
to  have  been  brought  entirely  into 
his  general  view,  of  establishing  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  republic  on  the  founda- 
tioa  of  an  amnesty.  But  their  great  obligations 
to  CoBsar,  and  long  engagements  with  that  party, 
to  which  tkasj  owed  all  their  fortunes,  had  left 
some  scnipies  in  them,  which  gave  a  check  to 
their  zeal,  and  disposed  them  to  act  with  more 
■oderation  against  old  friends  than  the  condition 
of  times  wooki  allow ;  and  before  the  experiment 
of  arms,  to  try  the  gentler  method  of  a  treaty. 
With  these  sentiments,  as  soon  as  they  were  inau- 
ganted,  they  entered  into  a  deliberation  with  the 
senate  on  the  present  state  of  the  republic,  in 
order  to  perfect  what  had  been  resolved  upon  at 
Ihcir  last  meeting,  and  to  contrive  some  farther 
•euis  Ibr  the  security  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
Iltfy  both  spok^  with  great  spirit  and  firmness, 
offenng  themselves  as  leaders  in  asserting  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  and  exhorting  the  assembly 
la  eoursge  and  resolution  in  the  defence  of  so  good 
a  caase' ;  and  when  they  had  done,  they  called  upon 
(L  Fnsaos  Calenus,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  the 
irsL  He  had  been  consul  four  years  before  by 
Catttf's  nomiontion,  and  vras  father-in-law  to 
Finsa,  which  by  custom  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
fsyiag  him  that  compliment.  Cicero's  opinion 
wai  ainady  vrell  known ;  he  was  for  the  shortest 
nd  readiest  wmy  of  coming  at  their  end,  by  de- 
dsnag  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  without  loss 
of  tisDe  acting  against  him  by  open  force  :  but  this 
«tt  not  reBshed  by  the  consuls,  who  called  there- 
fcit  upon  CaJenaa  to  speak  first ;  that  as  he  was  a 
te  frttnd  to  Antony)  and  sure  to  be  on  the  mo- 
Aenle  iide>  he  might  instil  some  sentiments  of  that 
SQBt  into  the  senate,  before  Cicero  had  made  a 
impfeadon.    Calenus's  opinion  therefore 
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was,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  hostility  i 
they  should  send  an  embassy  to  Antony,  to  ad-  i 
monish  him  to  desist  from  his  attempt  upon  Gaul, 
and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Piso 
and  several  others  were  of  the  same  mind,  alleging 
it  to  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  condemn  a  man  tiU 
they  had  first  heard  what  he  had  to  say  for  him- 
self. 

But  Cicero  opposed  this  motion  with  great 
warmth,  not  only  as  "  vain  and  foolish,  but  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious.  He  declared  it  dishonour- 
able to  treat  with  any  one  who  was  in  arms  against 
his  country,  until  he  laid  them  down  and  sued  for 
peace;  in  which  case  no  man  would  be  more 
moderate  or  equitable  than  himself :  that  they  had 
in  effect  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  already,  and 
had  nothing  left  but  to  confirm  it  by  a  decree, 
when  he  was  besieging  one  of  the  great  towns  of 
Italy,  a  colony  of  Rome,  and  in  it  their  consul- 
elect  and  general,  Brutus :"  he  observed  from  what 
motives  those  other  opinions  proceeded ;  "  from 
particular  friendships,  relations,  private  obligations ; 
but  that  a  regard  to  their  country  was  superior  to 
them  all :  tluit  the  real  point  before  them  was, 
whether  Antony  should  be  suffered  to  oppress  the 
republic  ;  to  mark  out  whom  he  pleased  to  destruc- 
tion ;  to  plunder  the  city,  and  enslave  the  citixensi.*' 
That  this  was  his  sole  view,  he  showed  from  a  long 
detail  not  only  of  his  acts,  but  of  his  express  de- 
clarations ;  for  '*  he  had  said  in  the  temple  of  Castor, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  that  whenever  it  came 
to  blows  no  man  should  remain  alive  who  did  not 
conquer ;  and  in  another  speech,  that  when  he 
was  out  of  his  consulship,  he  would  keep  an  army 
still  about  the  city,  and  enter  it  whenever  he 
thought  fit :  that  in  a  letter  (which  Cicero  himself 
had  seen)  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  bade  him  to 
mark  out  for  himself  what  estate  he  would  have, 
and  whatever  it  was  he  should  certainly  have  it' : 
that  to  talk  of  sending  ambassadors  to  such  a  one, 
was  to  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  constitution  ojf 
the  republic,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  the  discipline  of  their  ancestors' :  that  what- 
ever was  the  purpose  of  their  message,  it  would 
signify  nothing :  if  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet,  he 
would  despise  it ;  if  to  command  him,  he  would 
not  obey  it :  that  without  any  possible  good,  it 
would  be  a  certain  damage  ;  would  necessarily 
create  delay  and  obstruction  to  the  operations  oif 
the  war ;  check  the  seal  of  the  army ;  damp  the 
spirits  of  the  people,  whom  they  now  saw  so  brisk 
and  eager  in  the  cause :  that  the  greatest  revolutions 
of  affairs  were  effected  often  by  trifling  incidents  ; 
and  above  all  in  civil  wars,  which  were  generally 
governed  by  popular  rumour :  that  how  yigorous 
soever  their  instructions  were  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, that  they  would  be  little  regarded :  the  very 
name  of  an  embassy  implied  a  diffidence  and  fear 
which  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  their 
friends*:  they  might  order  him  to  retire  from 
Modena,  to  quit  Uie  province  of  Gaul ;  but  this 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  words,  but  extorted  by 
arms :  that  while  the  ambassadors  were  going  and 
coming,  people  would  be  in  doubt  and  suspense 
about  the  success  of  their  negotiation ;  and  under 
the  expectation  of  a  doubtful  war,  what  progress 
could  they  hope  to  make  in  their  levies  ?  that  his 
opinion  therefore  was,  to  make  no  farther  men- 
q  Phil.  V.  1, 2, 3.  Mbid.  8.  \i, 
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tion  of  an  embasij,  bat  to  enter  instantly  into 
action :  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  all 
dvil  basiness ;  a  public  tumult  proclaimed ;  the 
shops  shut  up ;  and  that  instead  of  their  usual 
gown  they  should  all  put  on  the  sagum,  or  habit  of 
war ;  and  that  levies  of  soldiers  should  be  made  in 
Rome,  and  through  Italy,  without  any  exception 
of  privilege  or  dismission  from  service :  that  the 
very  fame  of  this  vigour  would  restrain  the  mad* 
ness  of  Antony,  and  let  the  world  see  that  the  case 
was  not,  as  he  pretended,  a  struggle  only  of  con- 
tending parties,  but  a  real  war  against  the  com. 
monwealth:  that  the  whole  republic  should  be 
committed  to  the  consuls,  to  take  care  that  it 
received  no  detriment :  that  pardon  should  be 
offered  to  those  of  Antony's  army  who  should  re- 
turn to  their  duty  before  the  first  of  February ; 
that  if  they  did  not  come  to  this  resolution  now, 
they  would  be  forced  to  do  ii  afterwards,  when  it 
would  be  too  late  perhaps,  or  less  effectual"/' 

This  was  the  sum  of  what  he  advised  as  to  their 
conduct  towards  Antony.  He  next  proceeded  to 
the  other  subject  of  their  debate,  the  honours 
which  were  ordered  to  be  decreed  at  their  last 
meeting ;  and  began  with  D.  Brutus,  as  consul- 
elect,  in  favour  of  whom,  besides  many  high  ex. 
pressions  of  praise,  he  proposed  a  decree  to  this 
effect :  *'  Whereas  D.  Brutus,  emperor  and  consul- 
elect,  now  holds  the  province  of  Gaul  in  the  power 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and,  by  the 
cheerful  assistance  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
his  province,  has  drawn  together  a  great  army  in 
a  short  time  ;  that  he  has  done  all  this  rightly  and 
regularly,  and  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  and 
that  it  is  the  sense  therefore  of  the  senate  and 
people,  that  the  republic  has  been  relieved  in  a 
most  difficult  conjuncture,  by  the  pains,  counsel, 
virtue  of  D.  Brutus,  emperor,  consul -elect,  and  by 
the  incredible  zeal  and  concurrence  of  the  province 
of  Gaul."  He  moved  also  for  an  extraordinary 
honour  to  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  no  pretension  to 
it  indeed  from  past  services,  but  being  now  at  the 
head  of  the  best  army  in  the  empire,  was  in  con- 
dition to  do  the  most  good  or  ill  to  them  of  any 
man.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  compliment ; 
for  his  faith  being  suspected,  and  his  union  with 
Antony  dreaded,  Cicero  hoped,  by  this  testimony 
of  their  confidence,  to  confirm  him  in  the  interests 
of  the  senate;  but  he  seems  to  be  hard  put  to  it 
for  a  pretext  of  merit  to  ground  his  decree  upon  : 
he  takes  notice,  "  that  Lepidus  was  always  mode- 
rate in  power,  and  a  friend  to  liberty ;  that  he  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  it  when  Antony  offered  the  dia- 
dem to  Csesar ;  for,  by  turning  away  his  face,  he 
publicly  testified  his  aversion  to  slavery,  and  that 
his  compliance  with  the  times  was  through  neces- 
sity, not  choice ; — that  since  Caesar's  deaUi  he  had 
practised  the  same  moderation ;  and  when  a  bloody 
war  was  revived  in  Spain,  chose  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  the  methods  of  prudence  and  humanity,  rather 
than  by  arms  and  the  sword,  and  consented  to  the 
restoration  of  S.  Pompey*."  For  which  reason  he 
proposed  the  following  decree :  "  Whereas  the 
republic  has  often  been  well  and  happily  adminis- 
tered by  M.  Lepidus  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
people  of  Rome  have  always  found  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  kingly  government ;  and  whereas  by  his 
endeavours,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  his  singular  cle- 
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mency  and  mildness,  a  most  dreadful  dvil  war  ii 
extinguished ;  and  8.  Pompey  the  Great,  the  sob 
of  Cnieus,  out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  has  quitted  his  arms,  and  is  restored  to  the 
dty ;  that  the  senate  and  people,  out  of  re^srd  to 
the  many  and  signal  services  of  M.  Lepidas, 
emperor,  and  chief  priest,  place  great  hopes  of 
their  peace,  concord,  liberty,  in  his  virtue,  aotho- 
rity,  felidty ;  and  from  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
merits,  decree  that  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  shall  be 
erected  to  him  by  their  order  in  the  rostra,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  forum  which  he  shall  dlooBe^*' 
He  comes  next  to  young  Csesar,  and,  after  enbr;- 
ing  on  his  praises,  proposes,  '*  that  they  shooU 
grant  him  a  proper  commission  and  command  over 
his  troops,  without  which  he  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them :  and  that  he  should  have  the  rank  and  aQ 
the  rights  of  a  propr»tor,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
his  dignity,  but  the  necessary  management  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  administration  of  the  war."  And 
then  offers  the  form  of  a  decree :  **  Whereas  C. 
Ccesar,  the  son  of  Cains,  priest,  proprietor,  has,  is 
the  utmost  distress  of  the  republic,  excited  and 
enlisted  veteran  troops  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  and  whereas  the  Martial  andfonrtli 
legions,  under  the  leading  and  authority  of  C. 
Cffisar,  have  defended  and  now  defend  the  repab- 
lie,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
whereas  C.  Csesar  is  gone  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to  protect  the  province  of  Gaul ;  has  drawn  toge- 
ther a  body  of  horse,  archers,  elephants,  under  his 
own  and  the  people's  power,  and  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous crisis  of  the  republic  has  supported  the 
safety  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people ;  for  these 
reasons  the  senate  decrees  tiiat  C.  Ccesar,  the  soo 
of  Cains,  priest,  proprietor,  be  henceforward  a 
senator,  and  vote  in  the  rank  and  place  of  apiwtor ; 
and  that  in  solidting  for  any  future  magistracy,  the 
same  regard  be  had  to  him  as  would  have  been  had 
by  law  if  he  had  been  qusestor  the  year  before'." 
As  to  those  who  thought  these  honours  too  great 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  apprehended  danger  from 
his  abuse  of  them,  he  dedares  **  their  apprebensioiis 
to  be  the  effect  of  envy  rather  than  fear,  since  the 
nature  of  things  was  such,  that  he  who  had  once 
got  a  taste  of  true  glory,  and  found  himself  onirer- 
sally  dear  to  the  senate  and  people,  codd  never 
think  any  other  acquisition  equal  to  it :"  be  wishes 
that  '*  J.  Ccesar  had  taken  the  same  course  when 
young  of  endearing  himself  to  the  senate  and 
honest  men ;  but  neglecting  that,  he  spent  the 
force  of  his  great  genius  in  acquiring  a  vain  popo* 
larity,  and  having  no  regard  to  the  senate  and  the 
better  sort,  opened  himself  a  way  to  power  which 
the  virtue  of  a  free  people  could  not  bear :  that 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  to  be  feared  from 
the  son ;  nor  after  the  proof  of  such  adaiiraWe 
prudence  in  a  boy,  any  ground  to  imagine  that  his 
riper  age  would  be  less  prudent ;  for  what  greater 
folly  could  there  be,  than  to  prefer  a  useless 
power,  an  invidious  greatness,  the  lust  of  reigdog, 
always  slippery  and  tottering,  to  true,  weighty, 
solid  glory  ?  If  they  suspected  him  as  an  enemy  to 
some  of  thdr  best  and  most  vdued  dtizens,  they 
might  lay  aside  those  fears ;  he  had  given  up  aD 
his  resentments  to  the  republic,  made  her  the  mo- 
dcratrixof  all  his  acts ;  that  he  knew  the  most  inward 
sentiments  of  the  youth ;  would  pawn  hia  credit  for 
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Um  to  the  senate  tad  people ;  would  promise, 
Mgage,  aodeitake,  that  oe  woold  always  be  the 
Mme  that  he  dow  was,  such  as  they  should  wish 
ittd desire  to  see  him*/'  He  proceeds  also  to  give 
I  pnblie  testimonial  of  praise  and  thanks  to  L. 
EfQitoleias,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  republic,  in 
briB{iag  over  the  fourth  l^on  from  Antony  to 
Oku,  aDd  moves  that  it  might  be  granted  to  him 
for  that  piece  of  sernce,  to  sue  for  and  hold  any  ma? 
giitney three  years  before  the  legal  time  ^.  Lastly, 
« to  (be  veteran  troops  which  had  followed  the  au- 
thority of  Csesar  and  the  senate,  and  especially  the 
Martial  and  fourth  legions,  he  moved  **  that  an 
oemptioofrom  service  should  be  decreed  to  them 
lod  their  diildren,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  or 
dotaestic  tumult ;  and  that  the  consuls  C.  Pansa 
lad  L  Hirtins,  or  one  of  them,  should  provide 
hodi  in  Campania,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  divided  to 
them ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  present  war  was 
orer,  they  ahoold  all  be  discharged,  and  punctually 
receive  vhaterer  sums  of  money  C.  Ceesar  had  pro- 
Bind  to  them  when  they  first  declared  for  him. ' 

Tlu  was  the  substance  of  his  speech,  in  the 
htterpart  of  which,  the  proposal  of  honours,  the 
ieaate  itadily  agreed  with  him  ;  and  though  those 
tiiefa  ««re  decreed  to  Octavius  seemed  so  extraor- 
&ttry  to  Cicero  himself  that  he  thought  it  proper 
to  make  an  tpolo<ry  for  them,  yet  there  were  others 
of  the  first  rank  who  thought  them  not  great 
oungb,  so  Uiat  Philippus  added  the  honour  of  a 
iMne ;  Ser.  Snlpicius  and  Servilius  the  privilege 
o^ratog  for  any  magistracy  still  earlier  than  Cicero 
had  proposed <^.  But  the  assembly  was  much 
Med  about  the  main  question  of  sending  a  depu- 
titua  to  Antony  :  some  of  the  principal  senators 
■wa  warmly  for  it,  and  the  consuls  themselves 
fcrotred  it  and  artfully  avoided  to  put  it  to  the 
vote^  which  would  otherwise  have  been  carried  by 
Cieero,  who  had  a  clear  majority  on  his  side.  The 
dehatebeiikg  held  on  till  night,  was  adjourned  to  the 
■ttt  morning,  and  kept  up  with  the  same  warmth 
for  tliree  days  successively,  while  the  senate  con- 
tbied  all  the  time  in  Cicero's  opinion,  and  would 
Arwe  passed  a  decree  conformable  to  it,  had  not 
l^ns  the  tribune  put  his  negative  upon  them'. 
lUs  firmness  of  Antony's  friends  prevailed  at  last 
far  aa  embassy,  and  three  consular  senators  were 
My  nominated  to  it,  S.  Sulpicius,  L.  Piso, 


only  the  peremptory 
^T"'^*  ***  V^^  ^^  ■iege  of  Modena,  and  desist 
^  aU  hostilities  in  Gaul :  they  had  instructions 
■«i»  ttto"  the  delivery  of  their  message  to  speak 
wD.  Brutus  in  Modena,  and  signify  to  him  and 
***nqr  that  the  senate  and  people  had  a  grateful 
•»  of  tbar  services,  which  would  one  day  be  a 

fgthoBoqr  to  tbem^> 

'»kl».  li.  b  Ibid.  19. 

>W8gTia»,  poet  majorem  etlam  Serrilias :  nihil  tom 
Wta  vUatiatur.~Ad  Brut  15. 

_^***»  icctratiaa  meaa  si  oonsolea  disceisionem  faoere 
*™''**»  onmflnui  S«tis  latronibos  auctoritate  ipaa  se- 
**■  Janpridcm  do  manibtu  arma  oecidissent.— PhiL 

^^^ykaac  aententlA  per  triduum  rio  valnit,  at  quam- 
^^ftiwiu  teeta  non  ert,  tamen  prater  pauoos,  omnes 
"■•■■•■"wi  ridanmtar.— PbiL  ri  1 ;  App.  p.  fiflft 
^<"*«<l<iam  ooQ  at  lUa  legatlo,  aed  denundatio  beUi, 


The  unusual  length  of  these  debates  greatly 
raised  the  curiosity  of  the  city,  and  drew  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  into  the  forum  to  expect  the 
issue  ;  where,  as  they  had  done  also  not  long  be- 
fore, they  could  not  forbear  calling  out  upon  Cicero 
with  one  voice  to  come  and  give  them  an  account 
of  the  deliberations'.  He  went  therefore  directly 
from  the  senate  into  the  rostra,  produced  by  Appu- 
leius  the  tribune,  and  acquainted  them  in  a  speech 
with  the  result  of  their  debates: — "that  the 
senate,  excepting  a  few,  after  they  had  stood  firm 
for  three  days  to  his  opinion,  had  given  it  up  at 
last  with  less  gravity  indeed  than  became  them,  yet 
not  meanly  or  shamefully,  having  decreed  not  so 
much  an  embassy  as  a  denunciation  of  war  to 
Antony,  if  he  did  not  obey  it ;  which  carried  indeed 
an  appearance  of  severity,  and  he  wished  only  that 
it  had  carried  no  dday :  that  Antony,  he  was  sure, 
would  never  obey  it,  nor  ever  submit  to  their 
power,  who  had  never  been  in  his  own :  that  he 
would  do,  therefore,  in  that  place  what  he  had 
been  doing  in  the  senate,  testify,  warn,  and  declare 
to  them  beforehand,  that  Antony  would  perform 
no  part  of  what  their  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
require  of  him  :  that  he  would  still  waste  the 
country,  besiege  Modena,  and  not  suffer  the  am- 
bassadors themselves  to  enter  the  town  or  speak 
with  Brutus, — believe  me,''  says  he,  **  I  know  the 
violence,  the  impudence,  the  audaciousness  of  the 
man ;  let  our  ambassadors  then  make  haste,  which 
I  know  they  are  resolved  to  do ;  but  do  you  pre- 
pare your  military  habit,  for  it  is  a  part  also  of  our 
decree  that  if  he  does  not  comply  we  must  all  put 
on  that  garb  ;  we  shall  certainly  put  it  on ;  he  will 
never  obey ;  we  shall  lament  the  loss  of  so  many 
days  which  might  have  been  employed  in  action''. 
I  am  not  afraid,  when  he  comes  to  hear  how  I  have 
declared  this  beforehand,  that  for  the  sake  of 
confuting  me  he  should  change  his  mind  and  sub- 
mit He  will  never  do  it,  will  not  envy  me  this 
glory,  will  choose  rather  that  you  should  think 
me  wise  than  him  modest :"  he  observes,  "  that 
though  it  would  have  been  better  to  send  no  mes- 
sage, yet  some  good  would  flow  from  it  to  the 
republic ;  for  when  the  ambassadors  shall  make  the 
report,  which  they  surely  will  make,  of  Antony's 
refusal  to  obey  the  people  and  senate,  who  can  be 
so  perverse  as  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  a 
citizen  ?  Wherefore  wait,"  says  he,  **  with  pa- 
tience, citizens,  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  digest  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  days ;  if  on 
their  return  they  bring  peace,  call  me  prejudiced  ; 
if  war,  provident'."  Then  after  assuring  them 
"  of  his  perpetual  vigilance  for  their  safety,  and 
applauding  their  wonderful  alacrity  in  the  cause, 
and  declaring  that  of  all  the  assemblies  which  he 
had  seen,  he  had  never  known  so  full  a  one  as  the 
present,"  he  thus  concludes :  **  The  season  of 
liberty  is  now  come,  my  cituens,  much  later  indeed 
than  became  the  people  of  Rome,  but  so  ripe  now. 
that  it  cannot  be  deferred  a  moment.    What  we 

nisi  paroerit— miittmtur  enim  qui  nnncient,  ne  oppngnet 
oonsulem  designatum,  ne  Mutinom  obsideat,  ne  pro- 
Tinciam  depopuletur.— PbiL  vL  2. 

Dantur  mandata  legatis,  ut  D.  Brutom,  militeaque  ejus 
adeant.  Ac.— Ibid,  a 

f  Quid  ego  de  anirerso  populo  Ronumo  dicam?  qui 
pleno  ao  referto  foro  bis  me  una  mente  atque  voce  in  oon- 
oionem  yo<»vit — PhiL  vii  8. 

«»PhiLvil,2,a  »  Ibid.  4,  a 
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hvre  hitherto  folTered  was  owing  to  m  kind  of 
fatality  which  we  have  horae  as  well  as  we  could ; 
but  if  any  such  case  should  happen  again,  it  must 
be  owing  to  ourselves ;  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
people  of  Rome  to  be  slares,  whom  the  gods  have 
destined  to  the  command  of  all  nations :  the  affair 
is  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  the  struggle 
is  for  liberty ;  it  is  your  part  either  to  conquer, 
which  will  surely  be  the  fruit  of  your  piety  and 
concord,  or  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  live 
slaves ;  other  nations  may  endure  slavery,  but  the 
proper  end  and  business  of  the  Roman  people  is 
liberty." 

The  ambassadors  prepared  themselves  imme- 
diately to  execute  their  commission,  and  the  next 
morning  early  set  forward  towards  Antony,  though 
Ser.  Sodpicius  wss  in  a  very  declining  state  of 
health.  Various  were  the  speculations  about  the 
success  of  this  message ;  but  Antony  gained  one 
certain  advantage  by  it,  of  more  time,  either  to 
press  the  siege  of  Modena  or  to  take  such  measures 
as  fresh  accidents  might  offer ;  nor  were  his  friends 
without  hopes  of  drawing  from  it  some  pretence 
for  opening  a  treaty  with  him,  so  as  to  give  room 
to  the  chiefii  of  the  Cssarian  fMstion  to  unite  them, 
selves  against  the  senate  and  republican  party, 
which  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  Cicero,  with  a 
resolution  of  extinguishing  all  the  remains  of  the  late 
tyranny.  For  this  purpose  the  partisans  of  that 
cause  were  endeavouring  to  obviate  the  offence 
which  might  be  given  by  Antony's  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  what  was  enjoined ;  contriving  specious 
answers  for  him,  and  representing  them  as  a  reason- 
able ground  of  an  accommodation,  in  hopes  to  cool 
the  lutlour  of  the  city  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war :  Calenus  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  who  kept 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Antony,  and  took 
care  to  publish  such  of  his  letters  as  were  proper  to 
depress  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his  adversaries, 
and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  friends^. 

Cicero,  therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
called  in  this  interval  about  certain  matters  of  ordi- 
nary form,  took  occasion  to  rouse  the  seal  of  the 
assembly  by  warning  them  of  the  mischief  of  these 
insinuations.  He  observed,  **  that  the  affairs  then 
proposed  to  their  deliberation  were  of  little  conse- 
quence, though  necessary  in  the  common  course  of 
public  business,  about  the  Appian-way,  the  coin, 
the  Luperd,  which  would  easily  be  adjusted  ;  but 
that  his  mind  was  called  off  from  the  consideration 
of  them  by  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
republic — that  he  had  always  been  afraid  of  sending 
the  embassy — and  now  everybody  saw  what  a 
languor  the  expectation  of  it  hikd  caused  in  people's 
minds,  and  what  a  handle  it  had  given  to  the  prac- 
tices of  those  who  grieved  to  see  the  senate  reco- 
vering its  ancient  authority;  the  people  united 
with  them  ;  all  Italy  on  the  same  side ;  their  armies 
prepared ;  their  generals  ready  to  take  the  field — 
who  feign  answers  for  Antony  and  applaud  them 
as  if  they  had  sent  ambassadors  not  to  give,  but 
receive  conditions  from  him."  Then,  after  ex- 
posing the  danger  and  iniquity  of  such  practices, 
and  rallying  the  principal  abettor  of  them,  Calenus, 
he  adds,  **  that  he  who  all  his  life  had  been  the 
author  and  promoter  of  civil  peace;  who  owed 


k  nie  literas  ad  to  mittat  de  spe  sua  8ecundarum  rerum  ? 
eas  tu  Uetns  profens  ?— desoribeadas  etiam  des  improbit 
oiTlbat?  eorum  augeas  animoa?  booorum  q>em,  Tirtu- 
temqoe  debOitM  ?— PbU.  vlL  8. 


whatever  he  was,  whatever  he  had  to  it ;  hk  ho- 
nours, interest,  dignity ;  nay,  even  the  taleots 
and  abilities  which  be  was  master  of ;  jet  I,  (fays 
he,)  the  perpetual  adviser  of  peace,  am  for  no 

r»  with  Antony" — where,  perceiving  himaelf to 
heard  with  great  attention,  he  proceed!  to 
explain  at  large  through  the  rest  of  hu  ipeecfa,— 
'*  that  such  a  peace  would  be  dishonoarabk,  dan- 
gerous,  and  could  not  possibly  subsist :"  he  eihorti 
the  senate  therefore  to  be  ^'attentive,  prepared 
and  armed  beforehand,  so  as  not  to  be  caoght  bj  a 
smooth  or  suppliant  answer  and  the  filse  appear- 
ance of  equity  :  that  Antony  must  do  evetything 
which  was  prescribed  to  him  before  he  ooold  pre- 
tend to  ask  anything ;  if  not,  that  it  was  not  the 
senate  which  proclaimed  war  against  him,  bat  be 
against  the  Roman  people.  But  for  you,  fiithen, 
I  give  you  warning,  (says  he,)  the  question  before 
you  concerns  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
which  is  entrusted  to  your  care ;  it  oonoemi  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  honest  man ;  it  conoems 
your  own  authority,  which  you  will  for  ever  loee, 
if  you  do  not  retrieve  it  now — I  admonish  yoa  too, 
Pansa,  for  though  yon  want  no  advice  in  which 
you  excel,  yet  the  best  pilots  in  great  stormi  are 
sometimes  admonished  by  passengers :  nerer  nSa 
that  noble  provision  of  arms  and  troops  which  yon 
have  made  to  come  to  nothing  ;  you  have  lach  an 
opportunity  before  you  as  no  man  ever  had ;  by 
this  firmness  of  the  senate,  this  alacrity  of  the 
equestrian  order,  this  ardour  of  the  people,  yoo 
have  it  in  your  power  to  free  the  republic  for  ever 
frt>m  fear  and  danger  ^" 

The  consuls  in  the  mean  while  were  taking  care 
that  the  expectation  of  the  effect  of  the  embassy 
should  not  supersede  their  preparations  for  war ; 
and  agreed  between  themselves  that  one  of  them 
should  march  immediately  to  Gaul  with  the  troops 
which  were  already  provided,  and  ^e  other  ftaf 
behind  to  perfect  the  new  levies  which  were  carried 
on  with  great  success  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country ;  for  all  the  capital  towns  of  Italy  weit 
vying  with  each  other  in  voluntary  contribitions 
of  money  and  soldiere,  and  in  deems  of  infomy 
and  disgrace  to  those  who  refused  to  list  them- 
selves into  the  public  senrioe".  The  first  part  fcfl 
by  bt  to  Hirtius  ■,  who,  though  but  Utdy  recoreitd 
from  a  dangerous  indisposition,  marched  a««y 
without  loss  of  time  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army ; 
and  particulariy  of  the  two  legions,  the  Martial 
and  the  fourth,  which  were  esteemed  the  flower 
and  strength  of  the  whole,  and  now  put  tfaemfehei 
under  the  command  and  auspices  of  the  t*"^ 
With  these,  in  conjunction  with  Octarios,  he  hoped 
to  obstruct  all  the  designs  of  Antony,  and  prereot 
his  gaining  any  advantage  against  Brutus  till  PftoM 
could  join  them,  which  would  make  them  '^P^'^^ 
force  and  enable  them  to  give  him  battle  with  good 
assurance  of  victoiy.  He  contented  himself  in  the 
meanwhile  with  dispossessing  Antony  of  some  of 
his  posts,  and  distressing  hun  by  straitening  bis 
quartera  and  opportunities  of  forage ;  in  which  he 
had  some  success,  as  he  signified  in  a  letter  to  his 

»  PhlLviL 

"  An  cum  munioipiis  pax  erit,  quomm  tanta  «*»*» 
oogno«>untur  in  decretis  facieiidis,  mUitiboi  dandij. 
pecunils  polUoendi»-hcc  Jam  tota  Italia  fiunt-Pitu- 

n  Consul  iortituadbeUamprolbctasABirtiaa--Flui- 
ziT.8. 
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eoOngQe  Panu,  which  was  commnnicated  to  the 
leoate: "  I  have  possessed  rnvself  (says  he)  of  Cla- 
teni  ud  driveD  oat  Antony's  garrison ;  his  horse 
wereraQted  in  the  action  and  some  of  them  slain  ** :" 
I  ifliiio  ill  his  letters  to  Cicero  he  assored  him  that 
be  wosld  undertake  nothing  without  the  greatest 
cntioD;  in  answer  probably  to  what  Cicero  was 
OMiitutly  incolcating,  not  to  expose  himself  too 
fonnrdlj  till  Pansa  oonld  come  np  to  himP. 

The  ambassadors  retnmed  abont  the  beginning 
of  Febroary,  having  been  retarded  somewhat  longer 
&m  tbey  intended  by  the  death  of  Ser.  Solpicios, 
litidi  happening  when  they  were  just  arrifed  at 
ksbmft  cunp,  left  the  embassy  maimed  and  im- 
paCect,  u  Cicero  says,  by  the  loss  of  the  best  and 
ittot  man  of  the  three  <i.  The  report  which  they 
nade  to  theaenate  answered  exactly  in  every  point  to 
iHtat  Cicero  had  foretold ;  that  Antony  woold  pei^ 
f«m  no  part  of  what  was  required ,  nor  suffer  them 
moto  gpeak  with  Brutus,  but  continued  to  batter 
the  tovn  with  great  fury  in  their  presence :  he 
oimdfhowerer,  some  conditions  of  his  own  which, 
toBtnrj  to  their  instructions,  they  were  weak 
I  cnooi^to  receive  from  him  and  lay  before  the  senate : 
tbe  purport  of  them  was,  **  that  the  senate  should 
w^  lands  and  rewards  to  all  his  troops,  and 
CDB&rm  all  the  other  grants  which  he  and  Dolabella 
W  made  in  their  consulship  :  that  all  his  decrees 
tim  Ceaar's  books  and  papners  should  stand  firm : 
thatso  acooont  should  be  demanded  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Opis  ;  nor  any  inquiry 
aadrioto  the  conduct  of  the  seven  commissionera 
I  mated  to  divide  the  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiers ; 
i  lod  that  his  jndidary  law  should  not  be  repealed : 
M  these  terms  he  offered  to  give  up  Cisalpine 
^  Gaol,  ptorided  that  he  might  have  the  greater 
\  Oa«l  m  exchange  for  five  years  with  an  army  of 
nlepau^  to  be  completed  out  of  the  troops  of 
D.Bfitas'." 

Panaa  nmmoned   the  senate  to  consider  the 

repoft  of  the  ambassadors,  which  rused  a  general 

Bidi|iiation  through  the  city,  and  gave  all  possible 

?^tage  to  Cicero  toward  bringing  the  house 

oto^  sentiments  ;  but  contrary  to  expectation, 

•f  feand  Calenus's  party  still  strong  enough  to 

live  him  much  trouble,  and  even  to  carry  some 

Pm  agitnst  him,  all  tending  to  soften  the  rigour 

WMB  BotioDs  and  give  them  a  turn  more  favour- 

yt  towards  Antony.     He  moved  the  senate  to 

■■jw  thit  a  war  or  rebellion  was  actually  com- 

■*J«1 '  they  carried  it  for  a  tumult :  he  urged 

™*  ^  declare  Antony  an  enemy  :  they  carried  it 

2"  ^C'oAa' term  of  adversary*.  He  proposed  that 

*■  penons  should  be  prohibited  from  going  to 

*^orf  prwrfdium,  Clatema  potitui  aum,  fugati  equitea^ 


-    ^- ~«««iu.  occW  aUquot.— PhIL  vUL  2. 

'mat  bQiJI  nfei  oimsiderate,  ut  mihi  orebris  literis 
^wa*.  uiunm  WdebiUar.— Ep.  Fam.  xiL  5. 

*^  8er.  Sotpfdiu  eCate  iUos  anteiret,  aapientia 
"■■^  BoliUo  tteptUB  e  caiua  totam  kgaticmem  orbam 
••Jifiitatajn  roliquH.— PhiL  ix.  I. 

«teooD«ilfe  oculoaqne  l«gatonmi  tormentis  Matinam 
T°J*J*'-«e  punctum  quidem  temporia,  cum  legati 
rj*^  <>Ppi«natio  req;>IraTit— com  lUi  oontempU  ot 
"^  ivnrtigBait,  dixjssentqus  aenatui,  non  modo  ilium 
V^f^  y  dtwi'ifclaw,  utl  cenmiiaaemas,  aed  ne  a  Mutina 

^^^^tMe^Sttgontm  :  ego  semper  hostem  appeUavi, 
r***  adreraarimn :  semper  boo  bellum,  cum  alii 
"■**«»  *c-PhiL  XiL  7. 


Antony :  they  excepted  Varius  Cotyla,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  who  was  then  in  the  senate  taking 
notes  of  everything  which  passed  :  in  these  votes 
Pansa  himself  and  all  the  consular  senators  con- 
curred, even  L.  Csesar,  who,  though  a  true  friend 
to  liberty,  yet  being  Antony's  uncle,  thought  him- 
self obliged  by  decency  to  vote  on  the  milder  side^ 

But  Cicero  in  his  turn  easily  threw  out,  what 
was  warmly  pressed  on  the  other  side,  the  proposal 
of  a  second  embassy;  and  carried  likevnse  the 
main  question,  of  requiring  the  citizens  to  change 
their  ordinary  gown  for  the  sagum  or  habit  of  war ; 
by  which  they  decreed  the  thing  while  they  rejected 
the  name.  In  all  decrees  of  thu  kind,  the  consular 
senators,  on  the  account  of  their  dignity,  vrere 
excused  from  changing  their  habit ;  but  Cicero,  to 
inculcate  more  sensibly  the  distress  of  the  republic, 
resolved  to  waive  his  privilege  and  wear  the  same 
robe  vrith  the  rest  of  the  city".  In  a  letter  to 
Cassius,  he  gives  the  following  short  account  of  the 
stste  of  things  at  this  time  :  "  We  have  excellent 
consuls,  but  most  shameful  oonsulars :  a  brave 
senate,  but  the  lower  they  are  in  dignity  the 
braver :  nothing  firmer  and  better  than  the  people, 
and  all  Italy  universally :  but  nothing  more  detest- 
able and  infamous  than  our  ambassadors,  Philip 
and  Piso ;  who,  when  sent  only  to  carry  the  orders 
of  the  senate  to  Antony,  none  of  which  he  would 
comply  with,  brought  back  of  their  own  accord 
intolerable  demands  from  him :  wherefore  all  the 
world  now  flock  about  me,  and  I  am  grown  popu- 
lar in  a  salutary  cause,*'  &c.' 

The  senate  met  again  the  next  day  to  draw  into 
form  and  perfect  what  had  been  resolved  upon  in 
the  preceding  debate ;  when  Cicero  in  a  pathetic 
speech  took  occasion  to  expostulate  with  them  for 
their  imprudent  lenity  the  day  before :  *'  He 
showed  the  absurdity  of  their  scruples  about  voting 
a  civil  war :  that  the  word  tumult,  which  they  had 
preferred,  either  carried  in  it  no  real  difference,  or 
if  any,  implied  a  greater  perturbation  of  all  things  >" : 
he  proved  from  every  step  that  Antony  had  taken, 
and  was  taking ;  from  everything  which  the  senate, 
the  people,  the  towns  of  Italy,  were  doing  and  de- 
creeing against  him,  that  they  were  truly  and 
properly  in  a  state  of  civil  war  ;  the  fifth  which  had 
happened  in  their  memory,  and  the  most  desperate 
of  them  all,  being  the  first  which  was  ever  raised, 
not  by  a  dissention  of  parties  contending  for  a 
superiority  in  the  republic,  but  against  a  union  of 
all  parties,  to  enslave  and  oppress  the  republic'.*' 
He  proceeds  to  expostdate  vrith  Calenus  for  his 
obstinate  adherence  to  Antony,  and  exposes  the 
weakness  of  his  pretended  plea  for  it,  a  love  of 
peace  and  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens  :  he 

«  PhiL  viiL  1, 10. 

«  Equidem,  P.  C  quamqoam  hoc  honore  uai  togatl  solent 
ease,  cum  est  in  sagis  civitas ;  statui  tamen  a  vobis,  caeta- 
risque  oivibiu  in  taata  atrocitate  tempori»— non  difiTerre 
yestittL— PhiL  viiL  11. 

s  Egregios  oonsolea  habemus,  sed  torpissimos  oon- 
Bulares:  aeoatum  fortem,  aed  inflmo  quemque  honore 
fortiwrimnm.  Populo  vero  nihil  fortius,  nihil  melius, 
Italiaque  universa.  Nihil  aatem  foedina  Philippo  et 
Piaone  l^iatis,  nihil  flagitiosius :  qui  ctmi  oamnt  missi,  ut 
Antonio  ex  senatus  oonsulto  oertas  res  nunciarent :  cum 
ille  earum  rerum  nulli  parulBset,  ultro  ab  illo  ad  nos 
intolerabilia  postulata  retulenmt.  Itaque  ad  nos  oonour- 
ritur :  factique  jam  in  re  salutarl  populares  somus.— Ep. 
Fam.  XiL  4 
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puts  him  io  mind  that  **  there  was  no  jnster  cause 
of  taking  arms  than  to  repel  slavery  ;  that  several 
other  causes  indeed  were  just,  but  this  necessary ; 
unless  he  did  not  take  himself  to  be  affected  by  it, 
for  the  hopes  of  sharing  the  dominion  with  Antony : 
if  so,  he  was  doubly  mistaken ;  first,  for  preferring 
a  private  interest  to  the  public;  secondly,  for 
thinking  anything  secure  or  worth  enjoying  in  a 
tyranny — that  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  dtixens  was 
a  laudable  principle,  if  he  meant  the  good,  the  use- 
ful, the  friends  to  their  country :  but  if  he  meant 
to  save  those  who,  though  dtixens  by  nature,  were 
enemies  by  choice,  what  difference  was  there  be- 
tween him  and  such  dtisens  ? — that  thdr  ancestors 
had  quite  another  notion  of  the  care  of  dtizens  ; 
and  when  Scipio  Nasica  slew  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
when  Opimius  slew  Caius  Gracchus,  when  Marius 
killed  Satuminus,  they  were  all  followed  by  the 
greatest  and  the  best  both  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  :  —  that  the  difference  between  Calenus's 
opinion  and  his  was  not  trifling,  or  about  a  trifling 
matter ;  the  wishing  well  only  to  this  or  that  man : 
that  he  wished  well  to  Brutus ;  Calenus  to  Antony ; 
he  wished  to  see  a  colony  of  Rome  preserved ; 
Calenus  to  see  it  stormed ;  that  Calenus  could  not 
deny  this,  who  was  contriving  all  sorts  of  delay, 
which  could  distress  Brutus  and  strengthen  An- 
tonyS"  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  other 
consulars,  and  reproached  them  for  their  shame- 
ful behaviour  the  day  before,  in  voting  for  a  second 
embassy,  and  said,  that  '*  when  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  against  his  judgment,  he  comforted  him- 
self with  imagining  that  as  soon  as  they  should 
return,  despised  and  rejected  by  Antony,  and 
inform  the  senate  that  he  would  neither  retire  from 
Gaul  nor  quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  nor  even  suf- 
fer them  to  speak  with  Brutus ;  that  out  of  indig- 
nation they  should  all  arm  themselves  immediatdy 
in  the  defence  of  Brutus ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  grown  more  dispirited  to  hear  of  Antony's 
audadousness ;  and  thdr  ambassadors,  instead  of 
courage,  which  they  ought  to  have  brought,  had 
brought  back  nothing  but  fear  to  them*^.  Good 
gods ! "  says  he,  **  what  is  become  of  the  virtue  of 
our  ancestors  ?  When  Popilius  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Antiochus,  and  oiidered  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  to  depart  from  Alexandria,  which  he 
was  then  besieging ;  upon  the  king's  deferring  to 
answer  and  contriving  delays,  he  drew  a  circle 
round  him  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  give  his 
answer  instantly  before  he  stirred  out  of  that  place 
or  he  would  return  to  the  senate  without  it.*'  He 
then  recites  and  ridicules  the  several  demands 
made  by  Antony  ;  their  arrogance,  stupidity,  ab- 
surdity :  and  reproves*^  Piso  and  Philip,  men  of 
such  dignity,  for  the  meanness  of  bringing  back 
conditions,  when  they  were  sent  only  to  carry 
commands :  he  complains  that  "  they  paid  more 
respect  to  Antony's  ambassador,  Cotyla,  than  he 
to  theirs ;  for  instead  of  shutting  the  gates  of  the 
city  against  him,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they 
admitted  him  into  that  very  temple  where  the 
senate  then  sat;  where  the  day  before  he  was 
taking  notes  of  what  every  man  said,  and  was 
caressed,  invited  and  entertained  by  some  of  the 
prindpal  senators,  who  had  too  little  regard  to  their 
dignity,  too  much  to  their  danger.  But  what  after 
all  was  the  danger?  which   must  end  either  in 
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liberty  or  death:  the  one  always  desirable,  the 
other  unavoidable :  while  to  fly  from  desth 
basdy  was  worse  than  death  itsdf : — that  it  used 
to  be  the  character  of  consular  senators,  to  be 
vigilant,  attentive,  always  thinking,  doing,  or 
proposing  something  for  the  good  of  the  public : 
that  he  remembered  old  Sc«vola  in  the  Msrtic 
war,  how  in  the  extremity  of  age  oppressed  with 
vears  and  infirmities,  he  gave  free  access  to  every- 
body ;  was  never  seen  in  his  bed ;  always  the  first  , 
in  tiie  senate :  he  wished  that  they  all  would  imi- 
tate such  industry,  or  at  least  not  envy  those  who 
did** :  that  since  they  had  now  suffered  a  six  jtan* 
slavery,  a  longer  term  than  honest  and  iodostriooi 
slaves  used  to  serve ;  what  watchings,  what  solici- 
tude, what  pains  ought  they  to  refuse,  for  the  wake 
of  giving  liberty  to  the  Roman  people  ?"  He  coo- 
dudes  by  adding  a  clause  to  their  last  decree :  "  to 
grant  pardon  and  impunity  to  all  who  should 
desert  Antony  and  return  to  their  doty  by  the 
fifteenth  of  March :  or  if  any  who  contiaoed  vith 
him  should  do  any  service  worthy  of  reward,  that 
one  or  both  the  consuls  should  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  move  the  senate  in  thdr  fovoor :  bat 
if  any  person  from  this  time  should  go  over  to  An- 
tony, except  Cotyla,  that  the  senate  would  consider 
him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country." 

The  public  debates  bdng  thus  adjusted,  Pson 
called  the  senate  together  again  the  next  day,  to 
deliberate  on  some  proper  honours  to  be  decreed 
to  the  memory  of  Ser.  Solpidus,  who  died  upon 
the  embassy.  He  spoke  largdy  in  bis  praise,  uul 
advised  to  pay  him  all  the  honours  whidk  bad 
ever  been  decreed  to  any  who  had  lost  their  livei 
in  the  service  of  thdr  country :  a  public  fonend, 
sepulchre,  and  statue.  Servilius,  who  spoke  next, 
agreed  to  a  funeral  and  monument,  but  was  sgttnst  | 
a  statue,  as  due  only  to  those  who  had  been  killed 
by  violence  in  the  discharge  of  their  embstsies. 
Cicero  was  not  content  with  this,  but  out  of  pri- 
vate friendship  to  the  man,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the 
public  service,  resolved  to  have  all  the  honoorf 
pdd  to  him  which  the  occasion  could  possibly 
justify.  In  answer  therefore  to  Servilius,  he  shored  , 
with  his  ususl  doquence,  that  **  the  case  of  Sol- 
pidus was  the  same  with  the  case  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  on  the  account  of  their  embassies : 
that  the  embassy  itsdf  had  kiUed  him ;  that  lie 
set  oat  upon  it  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  thos^ 
he  had  some  hopes  of  coming  to  Antony,  he  h*d  . 
none  of  returning ;  and  when  he  was  just  arrited 
to  the  congress,  expired  in  the  very  act  of  execut- 
ing his  commission  * :  that  it  was  not  the  maimer, 
but  the  cause  of  the  death,  which  their  anceston 
regarded ;  if  it  was  caused  by  the  embassy,  they 
granted  a  public  monument,  to  encourage  their 
fellow  dtizens,  in  dangerous  wars,  to  underttkf 
that  employment  with  cheerfulness:  thatscvertl 
statues  had  been  erected  on  that  account,  which 
none  had  ever  merited  better  than  Sulpidos ;  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  embassy  had 
killed  him,  and  that  he  had  carried  ont  death  along  ' 
with  him,  which  he  might  have  escaped  by  staying 
at  home,  under  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children  ^ 
Bat  when  he  saw,  that  if  he  did  not  obey  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  unlike  to 
himself ;  and  if  he  did  obey,  must  necessarily  \o» 
his  life  ;  he  chose,  in  so  critical  a  state  of  the 
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repnbiic,  rather  to  die  than  seem  to  decline  any 
aenrioe  which  he  could  possihly  do  ;  that  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  refreshing   and  reposing 
I  himfeif  in  the  cities    through  which  he  passed, 
tod  was  pressed  to  it  by  his  colleagues :  but  in 
spite  of  his  distemper,  persevered  to  death  in  the 
iciolotion  of  urging  his  journey,  and  hastening  to 
perform  the  commands  of  the  senate.    That,  if 
they  recollected  how   he  endeavoured  to  excuse 
hiniself  from  the  task  when  it  was  first  moved 
in  the  senate,   they  must  needs  think  that  this 
I  honour  to  htm  when  dead,  was  but  a  necessary 
amends  for  the  injury  which  they  had  done  to 
hin  when  living ;  for  though  it  was  harsh  to  be 
laid,  yet  he  must  say  it,  that  it  was  they  who 
ktd  killed  him,  by  overruling  his  excuse,  when 
they  saw  it  grounded,  not  on  a  feigned,  but  a 
real  sickness ;  and  when,  to  their  remonstrance, 
the  consul  Pansa  joined  his  exhortation  with  a 
jrarity  and  force   of  speech  which  his   ears  had 
iM)t  learnt  to  bear :"  then,  says  he,  **  he  took  his 
ton  and  me  aside,  and  professed  that  he  could  not 
help  preferring  your  authority  to  his  own  life ; 
we,  through  admiration  of  his  virtue,  durst  not 
veatore  to  oppose  his  wilL     His  son  was  tenderly 
mofed,  nor  was  my  concern  much  less,  yet  both 
of  us  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  greatness 
of  his  mind ;  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning  when, 
to  the  joy  of  yon  all,  he  promised  that  he  would 
I   do  whatever  you    prescribed,  nor  would  decline 
the  danger  of  that  vote  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  proposer.     Restore  life  therefore  to  him, 
from  whom  you  have  taken  it,  for  the  life  of  the 
dead  is  in  Uie  memory  of  the  living :  take  care 
tlac  he,  whom  you  unwillingly  sent  to  his  death, 
receive  an  immortality  from  you  ;  for  if  you  decree 
a  statite  to  him  in  the  rostra,  the  remembrance  of 
;    Ins  onbassy  will  remain  to  all  posterity  r/'     Then 
after  illustrating  the  great  virtues,    talents,  and 
execQent    character   of   Sulpicius,  he    observes, 
*'  that  all  these  would  be  perpetuated  by  their  own 
merit  and  effects,  and  that  the  statue  was  the 
Monument  rather  of  the  gratitude  of  the  senate, 
than  of  the  fkme  of  the  man  ;  of  a  public,  rather 
thaa  of  a  private  signification ;  an  eternal  testi- 
aooy  of  Antony's  audaciousness,  of  his  waging 
Vk  impioiis  war  against  his  country :  of  his  re- 
jecting the  embassy  of  the  senate**/'     For  which 
f«3aoiis  he  proposed  a  decree,  "  that  a  statue  of 
fansB  should  be  erected   to  him  in  the  rostra  by 
order  of  the  senate,   and  the  cause  inscribed  on 
the  base :  that  he  died  in  the  service  of  the  repub- 
fie ;  with  an  area  of  five  feet  on  all  sides  of  it,  for 
hoi  daldren  and  posterity  to  see  the  shows  of 
ghMttatfM-s  ;  that  a  magnificent  funeral  should  be 
BaJe  for  him  at  ^le  public  charge,  and  the  consul 
Fan  should  assign  him  a  place  of  burial  in  the 
H»yntiuc  field,  with  an  area  of  thirty  feet  every 
vijCy  to  be  grmnted  publicly,   as  a  sepulchre  for 
has,  hb  children,  and  posterity/'    The  senate 
i^greed  to   what   Cicero  desired :  and  the  statue 
SuiMf  as  we  are  told    by  a  writer  of  the  third 
remained  to  his   time  in  the   rostra  of 


ras  of  a  noble  and  patrician  family, 
^  titt  aaine  age,  the  same  studies,  and  the  same 
pvmeiples  with  Cicero,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
friendship.  They  went  through  their 
«  i%iLix.4r&  l»  Ibid.  5, 6, 
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exercises  together  when  young,  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Rhodes,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Molo, 
whence  he  became  an  eminent  pleader  of  causes, 
and  passed  through  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, integrity  ;  a  constant  admirer  of  the  modesty 
of  the  ancients,  and  a  reprover  of  the  insolence 
of  his  own  times.  When  he  could  not  arrive  at 
the  first  degree  of  fame,  as  an  orator,  he  resolved 
to  excel  in  what  was  next  to  it,  the  character  of 
a  lawyer ;  choosing  rather  to  be  the  first  in  the 
second  art,  than  the  second  only  in  the  first : 
leaving  therefore  to  his  friend  Cicero  the  field  of 
eloquence,  he  contented  himself  with  such  a  share 
of  it  as  was  sufficient  to  sustain  and  adorn  the 
profession  of  the  law.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  and  was  far  superior  to  all  who  had  ever 
professed  it  in  Rome :  being  the  first  who  re- 
duced it  to  a  proper  science,  or  rational  system, 
and  added  light  and  method  to  that,  which  all 
others  before  him  had  taught  darkly  and  con- 
fusedly. Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  the 
exterxud  forms,  or  the  effects,  of  the  municipal 
laws ;  but  enlarged  by  a  comprehensive  view  of 
universal  equity,  which  he  made  the  interpreter  of 
its  sanctions,  and  the  rule  of  all  his  decisions  ;  yet 
he  was  always  better  pleased  to  put  an  amicable 
end  to  a  controversy,  than  to  direct  a  process  at 
law.  In  his  political  behaviour  he  was  always  a 
friend  to  peace  and  liberty ;  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  opposite  parties,  and  discouraging  every 
step  towards  civil  dissention  ;  and,  in  the  late 
war,  was  so  busy  in  contriving  projects  of  .an  ac- 
commodation, that  he  gained  the  name  of  the 
peace-maker.  Through  a  natural  timidity  of 
temper,  confirmed  by  a  profession  and  course  of 
life  averse  from  arms,  though  he  preferred  Pom- 
pey's  cause  as  the  best,  he  did  not  care  to  fight  for 
it ;  but  taking  Caesar's  to  be  the  strongest,  suffered 
his  son  to  follow  that  camp,  while  he  himself 
continued  quiet  and  neuter  :  for  this  he  was 
honoured  by  Csesar,  yet  could  never  be  induced 
to  approve  his  government  From  the  time  of 
Caesar's  death,  he  continued  still  to  advise  and 
promote  all  measures  which  seemed  likely  to  esta- 
blish the  public  concord,  and  died  at  last  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  very  act  and  office  of  peace- 
making''. 

k  Non  facile  quern  dixerim  plus  studii  quam  ilium  ei 
ad  dicendum,  et  ad  omnes  bonarum  reram  disoiplinas 
adhibulMe:  nam  et  in  iisdem  exercitationibus  ineunte 
ctate  fuimus ;  et  postea  Rbodum  una  Ule  etiam  profectus 
est,  quo  melior  eseet  et  doctior :  et  inde  ut  rediit.  videtur 
mibi  in  secunda  arte  primus  esse  maluisse,  quam  in  prima 
secundtiB— sed  fortasse  maluit,  id  quod  est  adeptus,  longe 
omnium  non  ejusdem  mode  setatis,  sed  eorum  etiam  qui 
fuiasent,  in  jure  civili  esse  princeps— Juris  civills  magnum 
UBum  ot  apud  Scevolam  et  apud  mnltoa  fuisse,  artem  in 
hoc  uno — bio  oiim  attnlit  banc  artem— quasi  lucem  ad  ea, 
que  confuse  ab  aliis  aut  respondebantur  aut  agebantur. — 
[Brut.  262,  dec]  Neque  ille  magis  juris  consultus,  quKm 
Justitie  fuit :  ita  ea  que  proficlscebantur  a  l^bus  et  a 
Jure  civili  semper  ad  facilitatem  aquitatemque  referebat : 
neque  constituere  litium  actiones  malebat.  quam  oontro- 
versias  toUere.  [Phil.  ix.  5.]  Servius  vero  Pacificator  cum 
suo  librariolo  videtur  obiiaM)  legationem.  [Ad  Att.  xv.  70 
Cognoram  enim  Jam  absens,  te  hate  mala  multo  ante  pro- 
videntem,  defensorem  pacis  ei  in  oonsulatu  tuo  et  i>Ofit 
consulatum  fuisse. — Ep.  Fam.  iv.  1. 

N.B.— The  old  lawyers  tell  a  remarkable  story  of  the 
origin  of  Sulpioius's  fame  and  skill  in  the  law :  that  going 
one  day  to  conralt  Mucius  Bccvola  about  tome  point,  he 
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The  senate  had  heard  nothing  of  Brotm  and 
Casnoi  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Italy,  till 
Bmtos  now  sent  public  letters  to  the  consols, 
giving  a  particular  account  of  '*  his  success  against 
Antony's  brother  Caius,  in  securing  Macedonia, 
Illyricum,  and  Greece,  with  all  the  several  armies 
in  those  countries,  to  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  that  C.  Antony  was  retired  to  ApoUonia,  with 
seven  cohorts,  where  a  good  account  would  soon 
be  given  of  him  ;  that  a  legion  under  L.  Piso  had 
surrendered  itself  to  young  Cicero,  the  commander 
of  his  horse ;  that  Dolal^lla's  horse,  which  was 
marching  in  two  separate  bodies  towards  Syria, 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Macedonia,  had 
deserted  their  leaders,  and  joined  themselves  to 
him  ;  that  Vatinius  had  opened  the  gates  of  Dyr- 
rhachium  to  him,  and  given  up  the  town  with  his 
troops  into  his  hands.  That  in  all  these  transac- 
tions Q.  Hortensius,  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia, 
had  been  particularly  serviceable  in  disposing  the 
provinces  and  their  armies  to  declare  for  the  cause 
of  liberty »." 

Pansa  no  sooner  received  the  letters,  than  he 
summoned  the  senate  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
contents,  which  raised  an  incredible  joy  through 
the  whole  city".  After  the  letters  were  reiS, 
Pansa  spoke  largely  in  the  praises  of  Brutus, 
extolled  his  conduct  and  services,  and  moved  that 

Sublic  honours  and  thanks  should  be  decreed  to 
im ;  and  then,  according  to  his  custom,  called 
upon  his  father-in-law  OUenns  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents the  first,  who,  in  a  premeditated  speech 
delivered  from  writing,  *' acknowledged  Brutus*s 
letters  to  be  well  and  properly  drawn ;  but  since 
what  he  had  done  was  done  without  any  commis- 
sion and  public  authority,  that  he  should  be 
required  to  deliver  up  his  forces  to  the  orders  of 
the  senate,  or  the  proper  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces"." Cicero  spoke  next,  "and  began  with 
giving  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  Pansa,  for 
calling  them  together  on  that  day,  when  they  had 
no  expectation  of  it,  and  not  deferring  a  moment 
to  give  them  a  share  of  the  joy  which  Brutus's 
letters  had  brought.  He  observes  that  Pansa, 
by  speaking  so  largely  in  the  praise  of  Brutus, 
had  shown  that  to  be  true  which  he  had  always 
taken  to  be  so,  that  no  man  ever  envied  another's 
virtue  who  was  conscious  of  his  own.  That  he 
had    prevented  him  to  whom,    for  his  intimacy 

WM  so  dull  in  apprehending  the  meaning  of  Mudiu's 
answer,  that  after  explaining  it  to  him  twice  or  thrice, 
Mnclus  could  not  forbear  saying.  It  is  a  shame  for  a 
nobleman^  and  a  patrician,  and  a  pleader  qf  causes,  to  be 
ignorant  of  tkat  lav  which  he  prq/esses  to  understand. 
The  reproach  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him 
apply  himself  to  hit  studies  with  such  industry,  that  he 
became  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Rome ;  and  left  behhid  him 
near  a  hundred  and  eighty  books  written  by  himself  on 
nice  and  difficult  questions  of  law.—Digest  1.  1.  tit  2. 
parag.43. 

The  Jesuits  Gatrou  and  RouUle  have  put  this  Sulpidus 
into  the  list  of  the  conspirators  who  killed  Cesar :  but  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man,  or 
with  Cicero's  writings,  would  have  shown  them  their 
error,  and  that  there  was  none  of  consular  rank  but 
Trebonius  cuncemed  in  that  ailkir.— Hist.  Rom.  voL  17. 
p.  343,  not  a. 

»  PhU.  X.  4.  5. 6. 

"  Dii  immortales!  qui  iUe  nundus,  que  {He  literc. 
que  letitia  senatus,  que  alacritaa  dvitatis  erat?— Ad 
Brut  ii  7. 

•  PhiL  X.  1,  2.  3. 


with  Brutus,  that  task  seemed  particularly  to  be- 
long, from  saying  so  much  as  he  intended  oa  that 
subject"  Then  addressing  himself  to  CUenos  he 
asks,  *^  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  that  perpe- 
tual war  which  he  declared  against  the  Brutnses  ? 
Why  he  alone  was  always  opposing,  when  ereiy 
one  else  was  almost  adoring  them  ?  That  to  talk 
of  Brutus^s  letters  being  rightly  drawn,  was  not 
to  praise  Brutus,  but  his  secretary.  When  did 
he  ever  hear  of  a  decree  in  that  style,  that  ktten 
were  properly  written  ?  yet  the  expression  did  not 
fiall  from  him  by  chance,  but  was  designed,  pre- 
meditated, and  brought  in  writing  <^."  He  exhorts 
him  *'  to  consult  with  his  son-in-law  Pansa,  oftoier 
than  with  himself,  if  he  would  preserve  his  cha- 
racter ;  professes  that  he  could  not  help  pitying 
him,  to  hear  it  given  out  among  the  people  that 
there  was  not  a  second  vote  on  Uie  side  of  him 
who  gave  the  first,  which  would  be  the  case,  he 
believed,  in  that  day's  debate.  You  would  take 
away  (says  he)  the  legions  from  Brutus,  even 
those  which  he  has  drawn  off  from  the  traitorou 
designs  of  C.  Antony,  and  engaged  by  his  own 
authority  in  the  public  service ;  you  would  hare 
him  sent  once  more,  as  it  were,  into  banishment, 
naked  and  forlorn  ;  but  for  you,  fathers !  if  em 
you  betray  or  desert  Brutus,  what  citizen  will  joa 
honour  ?  Whom  will  you  favour,  unless  yon 
think  those  who  offer  kingly  ^^iadfip*  woitby 
to  be  preserved ;  those  who  abolish  the  name  oi 
king,  to  be  abandoned.*'  He  proceeds  to  display, 
with  great  force  the  merit  and  praises  of  Bratns ; 
*'  his  moderation,  mildness,  patience  of  injories : 
how  studiously  he  had  avoided  every  step  which 
could  give  a  handle  to  civil  tumults ;  quittiDg  the 
city,  living  retired  in  the  country,  foibiddbg  the 
resort  of  friends  to  him,  and  leaving  Italy  itself, 
lest  any  cause  of  war  should  arise  on  his  acconnt ; 
that  as  long  as  he  saw  the  senate  disposed  to  bear 
everything,  he  was  resolved  to  bear  too :  but  when 
he  perceived  them  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  lib^, 
he  then  exerted  himself  to  provide  them  succours 
to  defend  itP;  that  if  he  had  not  defeated  die 
desperate  attempts  of  C.  Antony,  they  had  loat 
Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and  Greece:  the  last  of 
which  afforded  either  a  commodious  retreat  to 
Antony,  when  driven  out  of  Italy,  or  the  bert 
opportunity  of  invading  it,  which  now,  by  Brutns'i 
management,  being  strongly  provided  with  troops, 
stretched  out  its  arms  as  it  were,  and  off^  it* 
help  to  Italy  <>.  That  Caius's  mardi  through  the 
provinces  was  to  plunder  the  allies,  to  scatter 
waste  and  desolation  wherever  he  pa»ed,  to  em- 
ploy the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  against  the 
people  themselves ;  whereas  Brutus  made  it  a  law, 
wheresoever  he  came,  to  dispense  light,  hope,  and 
security  to  all  around  him  :  in  short,  that  the  one 
gathered  forces  to  preserve,  the  oUier  to  overtoro 
the  republic.  That  the  soldiers  themselves  coold 
judge  of  this  as  well  as  the  senate,  as  they  had 
declared  by  their  desertion  of  C.  Antony,  who  by 
that  time  either  was,  or  would  soon  be,  Brutos'i 
prisoner'  ;  that  there  was  no  apprehension  of 
danger  from  Brutus's  power :  that  his  legions,  his 
mercenaries,  his  horse,  and  above  all  himself,  was 
wholly  theirs.  Formed  for  the  service  of  the 
republic,  as  well  by  his  own  excellent  virtue  as  t 
kind  of  fatality  derived  from  his  ancestors,  both 
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oa  the  ftther's  and  the  mother's  side ;  that  none 
adieta  blame  him  for  anything,  nnless  for  too 
fRit  i  backwardness  and  arersion  to  war,  and  his 
not  hvmoanng  the  ardour  of  all  Italy  in  their 
eifer  thint  of  liberty — that  it  was  a  vain  fear, 
vhidisome  pretended  to  entertain,  that  the  vete- 
rsBs  would  be  disgusted  to  see  Bnitns  at  the  head 
0^10  armf ,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between 
I  hit  anny  and  the  armies  of  Hirtius,  Pansa,  D. 
BretoSr  OctaTios ;  all  which  had  severally  received 
ps&fe  lumoors  for  their  defence  of  the  people 
of  Rome;  that  M.  Brutus  coald  not  be  more 
tispected  by  the  veterans  than  Decimus,  for 
tkm^  (^  act  of  the  Bmtuses,  and  the  praise  of 

I\  it,  VIS  common  to  them  both,  yet  those  who  dis- 
\  ftpprored  it  were  more  angry  with   Decimus,  as 
tiaakm%  bim,  of  all  others,  the  last  who  ought  to 
Kare  done  it :  yet  what  were  all  their  armies  now 
dobif ,  bat  retieviog   Decimus  from   the  siege  *  ? 
'  Thii  if  there  was  any  real  danger  from  Brutus, 
I  Puna's  sagacity  would  easily  find  it  out :  but  as 
tbe;  bad  just  now  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  he 
^aiiokrtrom  thinking  his  army  to  be  dangerous, 
tbat  be  looked  upon  it  as  the  firmest  support  of 
the  commonwealUi  * ;  that  it  was  the  constant  art 
oftbedisaflected,  to  oppose  the  name  of  the  vete- 
nn  to  every  good  design ;  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  encourage  their  valour,  but  would  never 
f  adore  tbeir  arrogance.  "Shall  we,"  says  he,  "who 
sn  now  breakiog  off  the  shackles  of  our  servitude, 
be  disoniraged  if  any  one  tells  us,  that  the  veterans 
"iff  ooe  bave  it  so  ?     Let  that  then  come  out  from 
■e  at  last  which  is  true,  and  becoming  my  charac- 
ter to  apeak :  tbat  if  the  resolutions  of  this  body 
Bvt  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  veterans,  if 
a&  oar  words  and  acta  must  be  regulated  by  their 
,  bsBKnir,  then  it  is  high  time  to  wish  for  death, 
wiudk  to  Roman  citizens  was  ever  preferable  to 
^svery";  that  since  so   many  chances  of  death 
nrroonded  them  all  both  day  and  night,  it  was  not 
tte  part  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  Roman,  to  scru- 
^  the  giving  up  that  breath  to  his  country,  which 
"  »««t  nec^sarily  give  up  to  nature*.     That  An- 
tesy  was  the  single  and  common  enemy  of  them 
dl,  dwQg^  he  had  indeed  his  brother  Lucius  with 
kna.  who  seemed   to   be  bom  on  purpose,  that 
wcis  m%ht  not   be  the  most  infamous  of  all 
*>itiU ;  that  he  had  a  crew  also  of  desperate  viL 
^^  f*P<°f  'f^r  the  spoils  of  the  republic :  that 
tteanny  of  Bnatua   vras  provided  against  these, 
^*ait  sole  will,  thought,  and  purpose  was,  to  pro- 
te  the  senate  and  the  liberty  of  the  people — ^who 
rt»  trying,  in   vain,   what  patience  would  do. 


^^  it  necnsary  at  last  to  oppose  force  to  force''. 
»*  fliey  ooght,  therefore,  to  grant  the  same  pri- 
iB^pto  M.  Brutos,  which  they  had  granted  before 
teBeoanis,  and  to  Octavins,  and  confirm  by  public 
■polity  vfatt  he  had  been  domg  for  them  by  his 
f^Htt  cQfQiael ;'"  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
tt*  fcfloving  decree :  "  Whereas  by  the  pains, 
•WBiel,  indostry,  virtue  of  Q.  Cepio  Brutus*, 
pniiiHuul,  in  the  utmost  distress  of  the  republic, 
fti  protinee  of  Macedonia,  Illyricoro,  and  Greece, 


>  Ibt<L& 
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*  IL  Botat,  as  appears  tnm  the  style  of  this  decree, 
y  j<«>  aAopled  bUely  by  his  mother's  brother,  Q. 
B'V^^&iaa  Cc^  wboae  name,  aooording  to  custom,  he 
***  '■■aal  mith  the  poaseaiion  of  his  uocle's  estate. 


with  all  their  legions,  armies,  horse,  are  now  in 
the  power  of  the  consuls,  senate  and  people  of 
Rome ;  that  Q.  Csepio  Brutus,  proconsul,  has  acted 
herein  well,  and  for  the  good  of  the  republic, 
agreeably  to  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  his  usual  manner  of  serving  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  his  conduct  is  and  ever 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  That  Q.  Cspio  Brutus,  proconsul,  be 
ordered  to  protect,  guard,  and  defend  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  Illyricuro,  and  all  Greece:  and 
command  that  army  which  he  himself  has  raised. 
That  whatever  money  he  wants  for  military  ser- 
vice, he  may  use  and  take  it  from  any  part  of 
the  public  revenues,  where  it  can  best  be  raised, 
or  borrow  it  where  he  thinks  proper ;  and  impose 
contributions  of  grain  and  forage,  and  take  care  to 
draw  all  his  troops  as  near  to  Italy  as  possible : 
and  whereas  it  appears  by  the  letters  of  Q.  Csepio 
Brutus,  proconsul,  that  the  public  service  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  endeavours  and  virtue  of 
Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul ;  and  that  he  concerted 
all  his  measures  with  Q.  Csepio  Brutus,  proconsul, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  That 
Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul,  has  acted  therein  rightly, 
regularly,  and  for  the  public  good,  and  that  it  is 
the  will  of  the  senate,  that  Q.  Hortensius,  procon- 
sul,  with  his  quaestors,  proqusestors,  and  lieute- 
nants, hold  the  province  of  Macedonia,  till  a 
successor  be  appointed  by  the  senate. '' 

Cicero  sent  thu  speech  to  Brutus,  with  that  also 
which  he  made  on  the  first  of  January,  of  which 
Brutus  says,  in  answer  to  him  :  **  I  have  read  your 
two  orations,  the  one  on  the  first  of  January,  the 
other  on  the  subject  of  my  letters  against  Calenus. 
You  expect  now,  without  doubt,  that  I  should 
praise  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  praise  the 
most  in  them  ;  your  courage  or  your  abilities  :  I 
allow  you  now  in  earnest  to  call  them  Philippics, 
as  you  intimated  jocosely  in  a  former  letter*." — 
Thus  the  name  of  Philippics,  which  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  at  first  in  gaiety  and  jest  only, 
being  taken  up  and  propagated  by  his  friends, 
became  at  last  the  fixed  and  standing  title  of  these 
orations,  which  yet  for  several  ages  were  called, 
we  find,  indifferently  either  Philippics  or  Anto- 
nians^.  Brutus  declared  himself  so  well  pleased 
with  these  two  which  he  had  seen,  chat  Cicero  pro- 
mised to  send  him  afterwards  all  the  resf^. 

Brutus,  when  he  first  left  Italy,  sail^  directly 
for  Athens,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  concert- 
ing measures  how  to  make  himself  master  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  was  the  great  design 
that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he  gathered  about  him 
all  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome  who, 
for  the  opportunity  of  their  education,  had  been 
sent  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning ;  but  of 
them  all  he  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero, 
and  after  a  little  acquaintance  grew  very  fond  of 
him,  admiring  his  parts  and  virtue,  and  surprised 

*  L^  orationes  tuas  duas.  quarum  altera  KaL  Jan. 
nrnis  es;  altera  de  Uteris  meis,  que  habita  est  abs  te 
contra  Calenum.  Nunc  scilicet  hoc  expectas,  dum  ess 
laodem.  Nescioanhni  an  ingenii  tui  major  in  illis  libellis 
laos  contineatur.  Jam  oonoedo,  ut  vel  Philippiea  vocen- 
tnr,  quod  tu  quadam  cpistola  jocans  scrlpsistL— Ad  Drut. 
iiA. 

<>  M.  Cicero  in  primo  Antonianaram  ita  scrlptum  reli- 
quit— Aui  Gell.  xiiL  1. 

c  Hco  ad  te  oratio  perferetar,  quoniam  te  video  de- 
lectari  FhiUppicis  nostris.— Ad  Brut  iL  4. 
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to  find  in  one  so  yoang  such  m  generosity  and 
greatness  of  mind,  with  such  an  aversion  to 
tyranny^.  He  made  him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants,  though  he  was  but  twenty  years  old ;  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  horse,  and  employed  him 
in  several  commissions  of  great  trust  and  import* 
ance,  in  all  which  the  young  man  signalised  both 
his  courage  and  conduct,  and  behaved  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  great  satufaction  to  his  general, 
and  great  benefit  to  the  public  service ;  as  Brutus 
did  him  the  justice  to  signify,  both  in  his  private 
and  public  letters  to  Rome.  In  writing  to  Cicero, 
*'  Your  son,"  says  he,  **  recommends  himself  to 
me  so  effectually  by  his  industry,  patience,  activity, 
greatness  of  mind,  and  in  short  by  every  duty,  that 
he  seems  never  to  drop  the  remembrance  of  whose 
son  he  is ;  wherefore,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  make  you  love  him  more  than  you  do  already, 
yet  allow  thus  much  to  my  judgment  as  to  persuade 
yourself  that  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  borrow 
any  share  of  your  glory  in  order  to  obtain  his 
faUier's  honours/'*  This  account,  given  by  one 
who  was  no  flatterer,  may  be  considered  as  the  real 
character  of  the  youth, — which  is  confirmed  like- 
wise by  what  Lentulus  wrote  of  him  about  ,the 
same  time,  "  I  could  not  see  your  son,"  says  he, 
'*  when  I  was  last  with  Brutus,  because  he  was  gone 
with  the  horse  into  winter- quarters ;  but,  by  my 
faith,  it  gives  me  great  joy  for  your  sake,  for  his, 
and  especially  my  own,  that  he  is  in  such  esteem 
and  reputation  ;  for  as  he  is  your  son,  and  worthy 
of  you,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  him  as  my  bro- 
ther."' 

Cicero  was  so  full  of  the  greater  afifairs,  which 
were  the  subject  of  his  letters  to  Brutus,  that  he 
had  scarce  leisure  to  take  notice  of  what  was  said 
about  his  son.  He  just  touches  it,  however,  in 
one  or  two  letters :  '*  As  to  my  son,  if  his  merit  be 
as  great  as  you  write,  I  rejoice  at  it  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  do  ;  or  if  you  magnify  it  out  of  love  to 
him,  even  that  gives  me  an  incredible  joy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  beloved  by  youf.  Again,  1  desire 
you,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  keep  my  son  with  you  as 
much  as  possible :  he  will  find  no  better  school  of 
virtue  than  in  the  contemplation  and  imitation  of 
you.*'^ 

Though  Brutus  intimated  nothing  in  his  public 
letters  but  what  was  prosperous  and  encouraging, 
yet  in  his  private  accounts  to  Cicero  he  signified  a 

d  Plut.  in  Brat. 

•  Cioero  filius  tmis  sto  mihi  se  probai,  industria,  pa- 
tientia,  labore,  animi  magnitudloe,  omni  denique  officio^ 
ut  pronus  nunquam  diinittere  videiur  cogitationem, 
cujus  sit  fllius.  Q.uan  quoniam  efficere  non  possum,  ui 
pluris  facias  enm,  qui  tibi  est  carissimus,  illud  tribue 
Judicio  meo,  ut  tibi  persuadeas,  non  fore  illi  abutendum 
gloria  toa,  ut  adipiacatur  honores  paternoa.  KaL  Apr.— 
Ad  Brut  iL  a 

'  Filium  tuum,  ad  Brutum  cum  veni,  videre  non  potui, 
ideo  quod  Jam  in  hiberna,  cum  equitibua  erat  profeotus. 
8ed  mediua  ildius  ea  ease  eum  opinione.  et  tua  et  ipaiua,  et 
in  primis  mea  cauaa  gaudeo.  Fratris  enim  loco  mihi  eat, 
qui  ex  te  natus,  teque  dignua  eat  Vale.  uii.  KaL  Jun. — 
Ep.  Fam.  xll.  14. 

f  De  Cicerone  meo,  et  ai  tantum  cat  in  eo,  quantum 
acribis,  tantum  scilicet  quantum  debeo,  gaudeo:  et  si, 
quod  amaa  eum,  eo  majora  facia ;  id  ipaum  incredibiliter 
gaudeo,  a  te  eum  diligL— Ad  Brut  ii.  6. 

>>  Ciceronem  meum,  mi  Brute,  velim  quam  plurimum 
tecum  habeaa.  Virtutis  disdplinam  meliorem  reperiet 
nuUam,  quam  contemplationon  atque  imitaUonem  tuL 
xiu.  KaL  MaiL— Ibid.  7. 


great  want  of  money  and  recruits,  and  begged  to 
be  supplied  with  both  from  Italy,  especially  with 
recruits,  either  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  or  i  that 
could  not  be  had,  by  some  secret  managemeot, 
without  the  privity  of  Pansa.  To  wbieh  Cicero 
answered,  "  Vou  tell  me  that  you  want  two  ne- 
cessary things,  recruits  and  money :  it  is  difficoit 
to  help  you.  I  know  no  other  way  of  nifbg 
money  which  can  be  of  use  to  yon  but  what 
the  senate  has  decreed,  of  borrowing  it  from  the 
cities.  As  to  recruits,  I  do  not  see  what  on 
be  done ;  for  Pansa  is  so  far  from  graatiog  anj 
share  uf  his  army  or  recruits  to  you,  that  he  iserea 
uneasy  to  see  so  many  volunteers  going  orer  to 
you.  His  reason  I  take  it  is,  that  he  thinks  do 
forces  too  great  for  the  demands  of  our  afiain  io 
Italy :  for  as  to  what  many  suspect,  that  be  hts  &o 
mind  to  see  you  too  strong,  I  have  no  siupidon 
of  it."'  Pansa  seems  to  have  been  much  in  tbe 
right  for  refusing  to  part  with  any  troops  oat  of 
Italy,  where  the  stress  of  the  war  now  lay,  on  die 
success  of  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  rqpabk 
depended. 

But  there  came  news  of  a  diflTerent  Idod  iboat 
the  same  time  to  Rome,  of  Dolabella's  soocessAd 
exploits  in  Asia.  He  left  the  city,  as  it  is  sai^ 
above,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  to 
possess  himself  of  Syria,  which  had  been  sQott^ 
to  him  by  Antony*8  management,  and  taking  hts 
way  through  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  gather  «ha^ 
money  and  troops  he  could  raise  in  those  countries, 
he  passed  over  into  Asia  in  hopes  of  inducing  that 
province  to  abandon  Trebonioa  and  declare  fo^ 
him.  Having  sent  his  emissaries  therefore  before 
him  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he  arrived  befor^ 
Smyrna,  where  Trebonins  resided,  without  sbT 
show  of  hostility,  or  forces  sufficient  to  give  inf 
great  alarm,  pretending  to  desire  nothing  mm 
than  a  free  passage  through  the  country  to  his  on 
province.  Trebonius  refused  to  admit  him  inH 
the  town,  but  consented  to  supply  him  wiUi  re^ 
fireshments  without  the  gates :  where  many  dTilitiei 
passed  between  them,  with  great  professioiu  oo 
Dolabella's  part  of  amity  and  friendship  to  Tre- 
bonius, who  promised  in  his  turn  that  if  DolabeUa 
would  depart  quietly  from  Smyrna,  be  should  be 
received  into  Ephesus  in  order  to  pass  forwH 
towards  Syria.  To  this  DolabeUa  seenunglj  agreed; 
and  finding  it  impracticable  to  take  Smyrna  b| 
open  force,  contrived  to  surprise  it  bj  stratagem. 
Embracing,  therefore,  Trebonius's  offer,  he  set  for 
ward  towards  Ephesus  ;  but  after  he  had  muM 
several  miles,  and  Trebonius*a  men,  who  wen 
sent  after  to  observe  him,  were  retired,  he  torne^ 
back  instantly  in  the  night,  and  arriving  agtb  ti 
Smyrna  before  day,  found  it  as  he  expected  ne$h 
gently  guarded  and  without  any  apprehension  o 
an  assault,  so  that  his  soldiers,  by  the  help  ff 
ladders,  presently  mounting  the  walls. 


1  Quod  egere  te  duabua  noceanarila  rrt>ua  acribi*,  mpf^ 
mento  et  pecunia,  difficile  oonailium  cat.  Noa  enim  m^ 
ooourrunt  iactiltates,  quibua  uti  te  poeae  videam,  ft*^ 
illaa,  quaa  aenatua  decrerit,  ut  pecuniaa  a  ciriuti^ 
mutuas  Bumerea.  De  aupplemoito  autem  non  video,  qin 
fieHposait.  Tantum  enim  abcat  ut  Pansa  de  ezerdtu  sc 
aut  delectu  tibi  aliquid  tribuat,  ut  etiam  maitsU  Uf* 
tam  multoa  ad  te  ire  voluntarioa :  qu(Mnodo  cquid^a  credo 
quod  hia  rebua  qu»  in  Italia  decemuntnr,  nuUas  <xif^ 
nimis  nuignaa  arbitretur :  quomodo  autem  mulU  me^ 
cantur,  quod  ne  te  quidem  nimia  firmnm  ease  velit;  4* 
ego  non  auapioor. — Ad  Brut.  il.  8. 
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tbeauehres  of  it  withoat  opposition,  and  seized 
TVebooius  himself  in  his  bed  before  lie  knew  any- 
thing  of  his  danger  ^ 

Dohbella  treated  him  with  the  utmost  cmelty ; 
kfpt  hiA  two  days  under  torture  to  extort  a  dis- 
eorery  of  all  the  money  in  his  custody,  then 
ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off  and  carried  about  on 
1  jpear,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  about  the 
ftmts  and  thrown  into  the  sea'.  Tliis  was  the 
tint  blood  that  was  spilt  on  the  account  of  Caesar's 
daihf  which  was  now  revenged  in  kind  upon  one 
of  the  prindpal  conspirators,  and  the  only  one  who 
WIS  of  consular  rank.  It  had  been  projected  with- 
oat doubt  in  concert  with  Antony,  to  make  the 
revenge  of  Caesar's  death  the  avowed  cause  of  their 
mas,  in  order  to  draw  the  veterans  to  their  side, 
or  make  them  nnwilling  at  least  to  act  against 
^em ;  and  it  gave  a  clear  warning  to  Brutus  and 
hit  assodates  what  they  were  to  expect  if  their 
atwka  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  sad  presage  to  all 
honest  men  of  the  cruel  effects  and  merciless  fury 
<tf  tiie  impending  war. 

On  the  news  of  Trebonius's  death  the  senate 

VIS  tommoned  by  the  consul,  where  Dolabella  was 

naoimoiiily  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his 

estBte  eoBibcated.    Calenus  himself  first  proposed 

tbe  vote,  and  said  that  if  anything  more  severe 

fliaUi  be  thought  of,  he  would  be  for  it.    The  in- 

difnatioQ  of  the  city  was  so  inflamed  that  he  was 

foveed  to  comply  with  the  popular  humour,  and 

hoped  ptthapfl  to  put  some  difficulty  upon  Cicero, 

^iho,  for  his  relation  to  Dolabella,  would  as  he 

ioiagiBed  be  for  moderating  the  punishment.     But 

thoagh  Calenus  was  mistaken  in  this,  he  was  oon- 

cened  in  moving  another  question  which  greatly 

perphxed  Qcero,  about  the  choice  of  a  general  to 

Bsnage  this  new  war  against  Dolabelk.     Two 

opiaioBf  were  proposed ;  the  one  that  P.  Servilius 

dMmM  be  sent  vrith  an  extraordinary  commission, 

fte  other  that  the  two  consuls  should  jointly  pro- 

Meote  that  war,  with  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 

Asa  aikitted  to  them.    This  was  very  agreeable  to 

I^iBsa;  and  pushed  therefore  not  only  by  his 

fiieods  bat  by  all  Antony's  party,  who  fancied  that 

ftwaold  take  off  tbe  attention  of  the  consuls  from 

tke  war  of  Italy,  give  Dolabella  time  to  strengthen 

Aaudf  in  Asia,  raise  a  coldness  between  the  con- 

nfa  and  Cicero  if  he  ventured  to  oppose  it,  and 

■horve  aO  pot  a  public  affront  upon  Cassius,  who 

^  ha  presence  in  those  parts  seemed  to  have  the 

bttt  pfeteDskm  to  that  commission.    The  debate 

throogb  the  first  day  without  coming  to 

and  was  adjourned  to  the  next.     In  the 

Cassins's  mother-in-law  Servilia,  and 

**h«r  fricQds,  were  endeavouring  to  prevail  with 

CSmto  to  drop  the  opposition  for  fear  of  alienating 

'^aaa,r-biit  in  Tain  ;  for  he  resolved  at  all  hazards 

ta  defend  the  honour  of  Cassius  ;  and  when  the 

Mite  was  resixnied  the  next  morning,  exerted  all 

Mi  interest  and  eloquence  to  procure  a  decree  in 


^  Afftek.  BL  p.  641 
^'  n—>ftuu  «st  Ddabdla,  nuUa  mupiolone  belli.^ 
Snaa»  caOoeationes  fiuniUares  com  Trebonio ;  ooinplex« 
i^P*— Bttae  beoevolaotfe— noctumui  tntroitus  in  sinyr- 
^■*  9Sii  bi  hoattum  urbem:  opprewus  TrebODius~- 
iBtaitMa  captuin  ttatlm  noluJt,  no  nimit,  credo,  in 
vft^da  Uhoalia  videretor.  Cmu  verborum  contumeliis 
eySfei^m  TbtBB  fnooto  ore  laceraoset,  torn  verberibus  ao 
1  haboit  peeonic  paUicc,  idqne  per 


He  began  his  speech  by  observing,  ''  that  in 
their  present  grief  for  the  lamentable  fate  of 
Trebonius,  the  republic  however  would  reap  some 
good  from  it,  since  they  now  saw  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  against  their 
country  ;  for  of  the  two  chiefe  of  the  present  war, 
the  one  by  effecting  what  he  wished  had  discovered 
what  the  other  aimed  at">.  That  they  both  meant 
nothing  less  than  the  death  and  destruction  of  all 
honest  men,  nor  would  be  satisfied  it  seemed  with 
simple  death,  for  that  was  the  punishment  of 
nature,  but  thought  the  rack  and  tortures  due  to 
their  revenge ;  that  what  Dolabella  had  executed 
was  the  picture  of  what  Antony  intended ;  that 
they  were  a  true  pair,  exactly  matched,  marching 
by  concert  and  equal  paces  in  the  execution  of 
their  wicked  purposes.  '  This  he  illustrates  by 
parallel  instances  from  the  conduct  of  each ;  and 
after  dispUying  the  inhumanity  of  Dolabella  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Trebonius,  in  a  manner  proper 
to  excite  indignation  against  the  one  and  compassion 
for  the  other,  he  shows,  "  that  Dolabella  was  still 
the  more  unhappy  of  the  two,  and  must  needs 
suffer  more  from  the  ^ilt  of  his  mind  than  Tre- 
bonius from  the  tortures  of  his  body.  What  doubt 
(says  he)  can  there  be  which  of  them  is  the  most 
miserable  ? — he  whose  death  the  senate  and  people 
are  eager  to  revenge,  or  he  who  is  adjudged  to  be 
a  traitor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  ? 
For  in  all  other  respects  it  is  the  greatest  injury  to 
Trebonius  to  compare  his  life  with  Dolabella's. 
As  to  the  one,  everybody  knows  his  wisdom,  wit, 
humanity,  innocence,  greatness  of  mind  in  freeing 
his  country ;  but  as  to  the  other,  cruelty  was  his 
delight  from  a  boy,  with  a  lewdness  so  shameless 
and  abandoned,  that  he  used  to  value  himself  for 
doing  what  his  very  adversaries  could  not  object  to 
him  with  modesty.  Yet  this  man,  good  gods !  was 
once  mine  ;  for  I  was  ndt  very  curious  to  inquire 
into  his  vices, — nor  should  I  now  perhaps  have 
been  his  enemy  bad  he  not  shown  himself  an  enemy 
to  you,  to  bis  country,  to  the  domestic  gods  and 
altars  of  us  all, — nay,  even  to  nature  and  humanity 
itself.""  He  exhorts  them,  **  from  this  warning 
given  by  Dolabella,  to  act  with  the  greater  vigour 
against  Antony ;  for  if  he,  who  had  about  him  but 
a  few  of  those  capital  incendiaries,  the  ringleaders 
of  rapine  and  rebellion,  durst  attempt  an  act  so 
abominable,  what  barbarity  were  they  not  to  ex- 
pect from  Antony,  who  had  the  whole  crew  of  them 
in  his  camp  ? " — the  principal  of  whom  he  describes 
by  name  and  character ;  and  adds,  "  that  as  he 
had  often  dissented  unwillingly  from  Calenus,  so 
now  at  last  he  had  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him, 
and  to  let  them  see  that  he  had  no  dislike  to  the 
man  but  to  the  cause ;  that  in  this  case  he  not  only 
concurred  with  him,  but  thanked  him  for  pro- 
pounding a  vote  so  severe  and  worthy  of  the 
republic,  in  decreeing  Dolabella  an  enemy  and  his 
estate  to  be  confiscated.  "  °  Then  as  to  the  second 
point,  which  was  of  greater  delicacy,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  general  to  be  sent  against  Dolabella,  he 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  two 
opinions  proposed, — ^the  one  for  sending  Servilius, 
the  other  for  the  two  consuls.     OLthe  first,  he 


bidiiom.  Poet  oenrioibns  fractia  caput  abecidit,  idque  ad* 
fixum  geetari  Jiusit  in  pflo ;  rcliqutmi  corpus  traotum  ao 
laniatum  alijecit  in  mare,  &c.— Phil.  xL  2,  a 

n»  PhIL  xl.  1.  »  Ibid.  4. 

o  Ibid.  5,  6. 
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saTi,  **  that  eztraordinarj  commisnoDS  were  tltrays 
ocUous  where  they  were  not  necessary ;  and  where, 
ever  they  had  heen  granted,  it  was  in  cases  very 
different  from  this.  That  if  the  commission  in 
debate  should  be  decreed  to  Serrilius,  it  would 
seem  an  affront  to  all  the  rest  of  the  same  rank, 
that  being  equal  in  dignity  they  should  be  thought 
unworthy  of  the  same  honour.  That  he  himself 
indeed  had  TOted  an  extraordinary  commission  to 
young  Csesar,  but  Cesar  had  first  given  an  extra- 
ordinary protection  and  deliverance  to  them.  That 
they  must  either  have  taken  his  army  from  him  or 
decreed  the  command  of  it  to  him,  which  could 
not  therefore  be  so  properly  said  to  be  given  as  not 
I  taken  away ;  but  that  no  such  commission  had 
!  ever  been  granted  to  any  one  who  was  wholly  idle 
and  unemployed!*.  As  to  the  second  opinion,  of 
decreeing  that  province  to  the  consuls,  he  shows  it 
to  be  both  against  the  dignity  of  the  consuls  them- 
selves  and  against  the  public  service.  That  when 
D.  Brutus,  a  consul  elect,  was  actually  besieged, 
on  the  preservation  of  whom  their  common  safety 
depended,  and  when  a  dreadful  war  was  on  foot, 
already  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls,  the  very 
mention  of  Asia  and  Syria  would  give  a  handle  to 
jealousy  and  envy ;  and  though  the  decree  vras  not 
to  take  place  till  D.  Brutus  should  first  be  relieved, 
yet  a  new  commission  would  necessarily  take  off 
some  part  of  their  thoughts  and  attention  from  the 
old."  Then  addressing  himself  to  Pansa,  he  says, 
**  that  though  bis  mind,  he  knew,  was  intent  on 
delivering  D.  Brutus,  yet  the  nature  of  things 
would  force  him  to  turn  it  sometimes  towards 
Dolabella,  and  that  if  he  had  more  minds  than  one 
they  should  all  be  directed  and  wholly  fixed  on 
Modenai.  That  for  his  own  part  he  had  resigned 
in  his  consulship  a  rich  and  well-fiimished  province, 
that  nothing  might  interrupt  his  endeavours  to 
quench  that  flame  which  was  then  raised  in  his 
country.  He  wished  that  Pansa  would  imitate 
him  whom  he  used  to  commend ;  that  if  the  con- 
suls, however,  desired  to  have  provinces,  as  other 
great  men  had  usually  done,  let  them  first  bring 
D.  Brutus  safe  home  to  them, — who  ought  to  be 
guarded  with  the  same  care  as  the  image  that  fell 
from  heaven  and  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
in  the  safety  of  which  they  were  all  safe.  That 
this  decree  would  create  great  delay  and  obstruction 
to  the  war  against  Dolabella,  which  required  a 
general  prepared,  equipped,  and  already  invested 
with  command,— one  who  had  authority,  reputa- 
tion,  an  army,  and  a  resolution  tried  in  the  service 
of  his  country'.  That  it  must,  therefore,  either 
be  Brutus  or  Cassias,  or  both  of  them.  That 
Brutus  could  not  be  spared  from  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  quelling  the  last  efforts  of  the  faction,  and 
oppressing  C.  Antony,  who,  with  the  remains  of  a 
broken  army,  was  still  in  possession  of  some  con- 
siderable places.  That  when  he  had  finbhed  that 
work,  if  he  found  ip  of  use  to  the  commonwealth 
to  pursue  Dolabella  he  would  do  it  of  himself,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  without  waiting  for  their 
orders ;  for  both  he  and.Cassius  had  on  many  oc- 
casions been  a  senate  to  themselves.  That  in  such 
a  season  of  general  confusion,  it  was  necessary  io 
be  governed  by  the  times  rather  than  by  rules. 
That  Brutus  and  Cassius  ever  held  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  their  country  to  be  the  most  sacred  rule 


P  PhiL  xL  7>  & 
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of  acting*.  For  by  what  law  (says  he)  by  whit 
right  have  they  hitherto  been  acting,  the  one  in 
Greece  the  other  in  Syria,  but  by  that  which  Jupiter 
himself  ordained,  that  all  things  benefieiil  to  the 
community  should  be  esteemed  lawful  and  jast  ?— 
for  law  is  nothing  else  but  right  reason  derived  to 
us  from  the  gods,  enjpining  what  is  honest,  pro. 
hibiting  the  contrary.  This  was  the  lav  which 
Cassius  obeyed  when  he  vrent  into  Syria;  s&otber 
man's  province,  if  we  judge  by  written  Uv.  but 
when  these  are  overturned,  his  own  by  Uie  Uw  of 
nature.**  But  that  Cassius's  acts  might  be  oonfiraed 
also  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  proposed  a 
decree  to  this  effect,  "that  whereas  the  senate  has 
declared  P.  Dolabella  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  ordered  him  to  be  pursued  by  opeo 
war,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  suffer  the  pooish- 
ment  due  to  him  both  from  gods  and  men ;  it  u 
the  will  of  the  senate  that  C.  Cassius,  procoesol 
shall  hold  the  prorince  of  Syria  in  the  same  mat 
ner  as  if  he  had  obtained  it  by  right  of  lav;  ud 
that  he  receive  the  several  armies  from  Q.  Mardu 
Crispus,  proconsul,  L.  Statins  Murcus,  proooofol, 
A.  Allienus,  lieutenant,  which  they  are  ber^y 
required  to  deliver  to  him.  That  with  these  and 
what  other  forces  he  can  procure  he  shall  porw 
Dolaoella  both  by  land  and  sea.  That  (or  the 
occasions  of  the  war  he  shall  have  a  power  to  de- 
mand ships,  seamen,  money,  and  all  things  nsefsl 
to  him,  fVom  whomsoever  he  thinks  fit,  in  Syrn^ 
Asia,  Bithynia,  Pontus ;  and  that  vrhatever  ft^ 
vince  he  comes  into  in  prosecuting  the  war  he  shall 
have  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  propfl 
governor.  That  if  king  Deiotarus,  the  father  « 
the  son,  shall  assist  C.  Cassius,  proconsul,  viti 
their  troops,  as  they  have  oft  assisted  the  Rooal 
people  in  other  wars,  their  conduct  will  be  accept* 
able  to  the  senate  and  people.  That  if  any  of  tbi 
other  kings,  tetrarehs,  and  potentates,  shall  do  tbi 
like,  the  senate  and  people  will  not  be  unaindfi 
of  their  serrices.  That  as  soon  as  the  pnbbc  affair 
were  settled,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  the  eonsiili 
one  or  both  of  them,  should  take  the  first  oppor 
tunity  of  moving  the  senate  about  the  disposal  o 
the  consular  and  praetorian  proTinces ;  and  that  ti 
the  meanwhile  they  should  all  continue  ia  th 
hands  of  those  who  now  held  them,  till  soccessor 
were  appointed  by  the  senate.*" 

From  the  senate,  Cicero  went  directly  isto  th 
forum,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  the  debsti 
and  recommend  to  them  the  interests  of  Cassiw 
hither  Pansa  followed  him ;  and,  to  weaken  ti>e  is 
fluence  of  his  authority,  declared  to  the  cttixet 
that  what  Cicero  contended  for  was  against  thewi 
and  adrice  of  Cassius*s  nearest  friends  and  rdi 
tions :  of  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  accoui 
in  a  letter  to  Cassius. 

JIf .  r.  Cioero  to  C,  Castiui. 

«« With  what  seal  I  defended  your  dignity,  boi 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people,  I  would  ha 
you  learn  rather  from  your  other  friends  than  fro 
me.  My  opinion  would  easily  have  pre^W 
the  senate,  had  not  Pansa  eagerly  opposed 
After  I  had  proposed  that  vote,  I  was  produced 
the  people  by  Servilius.  the  tribune,  and  si 
everything  which  I  could  of  you  with  a  stren^ 
of  voice  that  filled  the  forum ;  and  with  socb 
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f  damoQT  and  approbation  of  the  people,  that  I  had 
Dcrer  seen  the  Uke  before.  Yoa  will  pardon  me, 
1  hope,  for  doing  it  against  the  will  of  your  mother- 
is-lav.  The  timorooB  woman  was  afraid  that  Pansa 
voald  be  disgusted.  Pansa  indeed  declared  to  the 
isieinbly  that  both  yonr  mother  and  brother  were 
agiioct  it;  but  that  did  not  move  me — I  had  other 
couiderations  more  at  heart :  my  regard  was  to  the 
lepttUic,  to  which  I  have  always  wished  well,  and 
to  jour  dignity  and  glory.  But  there  is  one  thing 
vhieb  I  enUrgied  upon  in  the  senate,  and  mentioned 
ik>  to  the  people,  in  which  I  must  desire  you  to 
Bake  By  words  good ;  for  I  promised,  and  in  a 
aaaner  aasnred  them,  that  you  neither  had  nor 
voold  wait  for  our  decrees,  but  would  defend  the 
I  repaWic  yourself  in  your  own  way :  and  though  we 
ittd  hewd  nothing,  either  where  yon  were  or  what 
fcrees  JOB  had,  yet  1  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
the  feices  in  tfa^  parts  were  yours ;  and  was  con- 
Meat  that  you  had  already  recorered  the  province 
of  Aaa  to  the  republic.  Let  it  be  your  care  to 
Mtdo  yourself,  in  endeavouring  still  to  advance 
ywr  own  glory.    Adieu »." 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  some  writers  tell 
■a  that  it  ended  as  Cicero  desired :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  letter  just  recited,  and  more  clearly 
itfll  from  other  letters,  that  Pansa*8  authority  pre- 
niled  against  him  for  granting  the  commission  to 
t&e  coBaals*.  Casdaa,  however,  as  Cicero  advised 
ttd  dedared,  had  Uttle  regard  to  what  they  were 
decreeiBg  at  Rome ;  but  undertook  the  whole  aflfair 
^iBseif,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Dolabella's  tri- 
a>p^  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place. 

Tht  statue  of  Minerva,  which  Cicero,  upon  his 
fang  into  exile,  had  dedicated  in  the  capitol  by 
^  tille  of  the  Guardian  of  the  City,  was,  about 
w  ^  of  the  Ust  year,  thrown  down  and  shattered 
Jjpecw  by  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
™  the  i^  writers  take  notice  of  as  ominous, 
Wpofteoding  the  foU  of  Cicero  himself:  though 
Cicero  nor  any  of  that  time  made  any  such 
^ipon  it.  The  senate,  however,  out  of 
JpMt  to  lam,  passed  a  decree,  in  a  full  house,  on 
■e  eighteenth  of  March,  that  the  statue  should  be 
^■»1  «iKi  restored  to  its  placed.  So  that  it  was 
•"^■^  by  public  authority  what  he  himself  had 
J5p«l  it  to  be — a  standing  monument  to  pos- 
"Wf  to  the  safety  of  the  repubUc  had  been  the 
^^■Bt  object  of  hL  counsels. 

P^Bratns  was  reduced  by  this  time  to  such 
■*Jji  in  Modena,  that  his  friends  began  to  be 
^Mtty  alarmed  for  him ;  taking  it  for  granted, 
**.*(  ^  fea  kkto  Antony's  hands,  he  would  be 
■*«Bo  better  than  Trebonius.  The  mention 
•jwe  of  a  pacification  being  revived  in  the  se- 
2^*«d  recommended  by  Pansa  himself,  upon  an 
■*■!■*»■  given  by  Antony's  friends  that  he  was 
■J*  *  *  di^MMition  to  submit  to  reason,  Cicero, 
**^g*  concern  for  Brutus'  safety,  consented  to 
y™^*«?  fji  a  second  embassy,  to  be  executed  by 
■■*^*d  Servilius,  together  with  three  other 
^^™  tnators :  but  finding  upon  recollection 
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that  there  appeared  no  symptoms  of  any  change  in 
Antony,  and  that  his  friends  produced  no  proofs  of 
it,  nor  anything  new  in  his  conduct,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  a  false  step,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  gain  time ; 
which  was  of  gpreat  use  to  Antony,  as  it  would 
retard  the  attempts  of  relieving  Modena,  and  give 
an  opportunity  to  Ventidius  to  join  hira,  who  was 
marching  towards  him  at  that  time  with  three 
legions.  At  the  next  meeting  therefore  of  the  se- 
nate, he  retracted  his  opinion,  and  declared  against 
the  Late  decree  as  dangerous  and  insidious  ;  and  in 
a  warm  and  pathetic  speech  pressed  them  to  rescind 
it.  He  owns,  **  that  it  was  indecent  for  one,  whose 
authority  they  had  so  often  followed  in  the  most 
important  debates,  to  declare  himself  mistaken  and 
deceived ;  yet  his  comfort  was,  that  it  was  in  com- 
mon with  them  all,  and  with  a  consul  of  the  greatest 
wisdom :  that  when  Piso  and  Calenus,  who  knew 
Antony's  secret — the  one  of  whom  entertained  his 
wife  and  children  at  his  house,  the  other  was  per- 
petually sending  and  receiving  letters  from  him, — 
oegan  to  ren^  what  they  had  long  intermitted, 
their  exhortations  to  peace ;  and  when  the  consul 
thought  fit  to  exhort  the  same  thing,  a  man,  whose 
prudence  could  not  easily  be  imposed  upon,  whose 
virtue  approved  no  peace  but  on  Antony's  submis- 
sion ;  whose  greatness  of  mind  preferred  death  to 
slavery ;  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  piere  was 
some  special  reason  for  all  this ;  some  secret 
wound  in  Antony's  affairs  which  the  public  was  un- 
acquainted with:  especially  when  it  was  reported 
that  Antony's  family  were  under  some  unusual  afflic- 
tion, and  his  friends  in  the  senate  betrayed  a  dejec- 
tion in  their  looks :  fcUr  if  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
why  should  Piso  and  Calenus  above  all  others — 
why  at  that  time — ^why  so  unexpectedly,  so  sud- 
denly, move  for  peace  ?  Yet  now,  when  they  had 
entangled  the  senate  in  a  pacific  embassy,  they  both 
denied  that  there  was  anything  new  or  particular 
which  induced  them  to  it* :  that  there  could  be  no 
occasion  therefore  for  new  measures  when  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  case  itself;  that  they  were 
drawn  in  and  deceived  by  Antony's  friends,  who 
were  serving  his  private,  not  the  public  interest : 
that  he  had  seen  it  from  the  first,  though  but 
darkly,  his  concern  for  Brutus  having  dazzled  his 
eyes;  for  whose  liberty,  if  a  substitute  could  be 
accepted,  he  would  freely  offer  himself  to  be  shut 
up  in  his  place:  that  if  Antony  would  humble 
himself,  and  sue  to  them  for  anything,  he  should 
perhaps  be  for  hearing  him  ;  but  while  he  stood  t9 
his  arms,  and  acted  offensively,  their  business  was 
to  resist  force  by  force.  But  they  would  tell  him, 
perhaps,  that  the  thing  was  not  in  their  power, 
since  an  embassy  was  actually  decreed :  but  what 
is  it  (says  he,)  that  is  not  free  to  the  wise,  which 
it  is  possible  to  retrieve  ?  It  is  the  case  of  every 
man  to  err,  but  the  part  only  of  a  fool  to  persevere 
in  error.  If  we  have  been  drawn  away  by  false 
and  fallacious  hopes,  let  us  turn  again  into  the 
way;  for  the  surest  harbour  to  a  penitent  is  a 
change  of  his  conduct*."  He  then  shows  how 
"the  embassy,  so  far  from  being  of  service,  would 
certainly  hurt,  nay,  had  already  hurt  the  republic, 
by  checking  the  zeal  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy,  and  the  courage  of  the  legions  which  had  de- 
clared for  them,  who  could  never  be  eager  to  fight 
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while  the  sentte  wai  loaiidiDg  a  retreat  K  That 
DOthing  was  more  unjoit  than  to  determine  any- 
thing about  peace  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  were  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  not  only  with- 
out, but  against  their  consent:  that  Hirtius  and 
Cesar  had  no  thoughts  of  peace ;  from  whom  he 
had  letters  then  in  his  hands,  declaring  their  hopes 
of  victory :  for  their  desire  was  to  conquer,  and  to 
acquire  peace,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  victory  *.  That 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  peace  with  one  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  granted :  they  had  voted 
him  to  have  forged  several  decrees  of  the  senate  ; 
would  they  vote  them  again  to  be  genuine  ?  They 
had  annulled  his  laws,  as  made  by  violence ;  would 
they  now  consent  to  restore  them  ?  They  had  de- 
creed  him  to  have  embezxled  five  millions  of  money : 
could  such  a  waste  be  absolved  from  a  charge  of 
fraud?  That  immunities,  priesthoods,  kingdoms, 
had  been  sold  by  him;  could  those  bargains  be 
confirmed  which  their  decrees  had  made  void'? 
That  if  they  should  grant  him  the  farther  Gaul  and 
an  army,  what  would  it  be  else  but  to  defer  the 
war,  not  to  make  peace  ?  nay,  not  only  to  prolong 
the  war,  but  to  yield  him  the  victory*.  Was  it  for 
this  (sajrs  he)  that  we  have  put  on  the  robe  of  war, 
taken  arms,  sent  out  all  the  youth  of  Italy,  that, 
with  a  most  flourishing  and  numerous  army,  we 
should  send  an  embassy  at  last  for  peace  ?  and 
must  I  bear  a  part  in  that  embassy,  or  assist  in 
that  council,  where,  if  I  differ  from  the  rest,  the 
people  of  Rome  can  never  know  it  ?  so  that  what- 
ever concessions  are  made  to  Antony,  or  whatever 
mischief  he  may  do  hereafter,  it  must  be  at  the 
hazard  of  my  credit"  He  then  shows,  **  that  it 
an  embassy  must  needs  be*sent,  he,  of  all  men, 
was  the  most  improper  to  be  employed  in  it :  that 
he  had  ever  been  against  any  embassy ;  was  the 
mover  of  their  taking  the  habit  of  war ;  was  always 
for  the  severest  proceedings  both  against  Antony 
and  his  associates  :  that  all  that  party  looked  upon 
him  as  prejudiced ;  and  Antony  would  be  offended 
at  the  sight  of  him'.  That  if  thev  did  not  trouble 
themselves  how  Antony  might  take  it,  he  begged 
them  at  least  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  Antony, 
which  he  should  never  be  able  to  bear :  who,  in  a 
speech  lately  to  his  parricides,  when  he  was  distri- 
buting  rewards  to  the  boldest  of  them,  had  promised 
Cicero's  estate  to  Petissius :  that  he  should  never 
endure  the  sight  of  L.  Antony,  whose  cruelty  he 
could  not  have  escaped,  but  by  the  defence  of  his 
walls  and  gates,  and  the  zeal  of  his  native  town : 
that  though  he  might  be  able  to  command  himself, 
and  dissemble  his  uneasiness  at  the  sight  of  Antony 
and  his  crew,  yet  some  regard  should  be  had  to  his 
life, — not  that  he  set  any  value  upon  it  himself,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  thought  despicable  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  :  since,  if  he  did  not  deceive 
himself,  it  was  he  who,  by  his  watchings,  cares,  and 
votes,  had  managed  matters  so  that  all  the  attempts 
of  their  enemies  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do 
them  any  harmf.  That  if  his  life  had  been  oft 
attempted  at  home,  where  the  fidelity  of  his  friends 
and  the  eyes  of  all  Rome  were  his  guard,  what  might 
he  not  apprehend  from  so  long  a  journey  ?  that  there 
were  three  roads  from  Rome  to  Modena,— the  Fla- 
minian,  along  the  upper  sea ;  the  Aurelian,  along 
the  lower ;  the  Cassian,  in  the  middle ;  that  they 
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were  all  of  them  beset  by  Antony's  allies,  his  own 
utter  enemies ;  the  Cassian,  by  Lento ;  the  Ffamu- 
nian,  by  Ventidins;  the  Anrdian,  by  the  whdc 
Clodian  fiunily^.  That  he  would  stay  therefore  in 
the  city,  if  the  senate  would  give  leave,  which  wai 
his  proper  seat,  his  watch,  and  station :  that  otben 
might  e^joy  camps,  kingdoms,  military  commands ; 
he  would  take  care  of  the  city  and  the  affiurs  at 
home,  in  partnership  with  them  ;  that  be  did  not 
refuse  the  charge,  but  it  was  the  people  who  refused 
it  for  him :  for  no  man  was  less  timorous,  though 
none  more  cautious  than  he.  That  a  statennso 
ought  to  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  of  gkiry  in 
dying ;  not  the  reproach  of  error  and  folly.  Whc 
(says  he)  does  not  bewail  the  death  of  Ticboniiu  ? 
yet  there  are  some  who  say,  though  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  say  it,  that  he  is  the  less  to  be  pitied  for  no! 
keeping  a  better  guard  against  a  base  and  detestabk 
villain :  for  wise  men  tell  us,  that  be  who  profeswi 
to  guard  the  lives  of  others  ought,  in  the  first  pboe, 
to  keep  a  guard  upon  his  ownX  That  if  he  sfaeoM 
happen  to  escape  all  the  snares  of  the  road,  thai 
Antony's  rage  was  so  furious  that  he  would  nerei 
suffer  him  to  return  alive  from  the  congress.  Thai 
when  he  was  a  young  volunteer  in  the  wara  of  Ital  j, 
he  was  present  at  a  conference  of  Cn.  Ptompcy,  thi 
consul,  and  P.  Vettius,  the  general  of  the  Hirn, 
held  between  the  two  camps ;  there  was  no  fieur,  nc 
suspicion,  nor  any  violent  hatred  on  either  fide  i 
that  there  was  an  interview  likewise  between  SylU 
and  Scipio,  in  their  civil  wars,  where,  diough  Ciitt 
was  not  strictly  observed,  yet  no  violeoGe  «« 
offered^.  But  the  case  was  different  in  tiesttD^ 
with  Antony,  where,  if  others  could  be  safe,  he  a| 
least  could  not:  that  Antony  would  never  ootn 
into  their  camp,  much  less  they  into  his :  that  i 
they  transacted  affain  by  letter,  his  apinion  wo«h 
alwajrs  be  one  and  the  same, — to  rednoe  everytbinj 
to  the  will  of  the  senate ;  that  thia  woold  be  misre 
presented  to  the  veterans  as  severe  and  perrenw 
and  might  excite  them  perhaps  to  some  violeooe 
Let  my  life,  therefore,  (says  he,)  be  reserved  to  cfa 
service  of  my  country  as  long  as  either  dignity  o 
nature  will  allow:  let  my  death  foil  by  tbeneoessaii 
course  of  fate ;  or,  if  I  must  meet  it  sooner,  let  i^ 
meet  it  with  glory.  Since  the  republic  then,  t 
speak  the  most  moderately,  has  no  oecmaon  for  thi 
embassy,  yet,  if  I  can  unidertake  it  with  safiety, 
will  go ;  and  in  this  whole  affair  will  govern  mysd 
entirely,  fathere,  not  by  a  regard  to  my  own  dangn 
but  to  the  service  of  the  state  ;  and,  after  the  nM 
mature  deliberation,  will  resolve  to  do  that  whkh 
shall  judge  to  be  most  useful  to  the  public  iBtereit.| 

Though  he  did  not  absolutely  refose  the  emplo^ 
ment,  yet  he  dissuaded  it  so  strongly  that  the  thi« 
was  wholly  dropped ;  and  Pansa,  about  the  end  < 
the  month,  marched  away  towards  Gaol,  at  the  hct 
of  his  new-raised  army,  in  order  to  join  Hirtius  aa 
Octavius,  and  without  farther  delay  to  attempt 
decisive  battle  with  Antony  fmr  the  d^very  of  I 
Brutus. 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  vraa  perj^ 
ing  the  counsels  of  the  senate  by  the  intriguei  \ 
his  friends,  was  endeavouring  also  by  his  lettera  i 
shake  the  resolution  of  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  aij 
draw  them  off  from  the  cause  which  they  were  no 
serving  ;  but  their  answen  seem  to  have  been  aho 
and  firm,  referring  him  constantly  to  the  authorii 
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of  the  senate :  yet,  as  things  were  now  drawing 
towank  a  erisis,  he  made  one  effort  more  upon 
then;  and  in  the  following  ezpostnlatory  letter 
repTOMbed  them  with  great  freedom  for  deserting 
tkeir  true  interest,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be 
doped  and  drawn  in  by  Cicero  to  rehire  the  Pom* 
pdm  canae,  and  establish  a  power  which  in  the 
eod  woald  destroy  them. 

Antomut  to  Hirtius  and  Catar. 

"Upon  the  news  of  Trebonios's  death,  I  was 

eqoaUj  afiected  both  with  joy  and  with  grief.     It 

was  matter  of  real  joy  to  me  to  see  a  villain  suffer 

the  vengeance  due  to  the  ashes  of  the  most  illus- 

tiioHi  d  men ;  and  that  within  the  circle  of  the  cur- 

lat  jear  the  divine  providence  has  displayed  itself 

by  tit  punishment  of  parricide,  inflicted  already  on 

tome,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rest.    But  on  the 

other  hand,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  grief  to  me  that 

Dobbelia  should  be  declared  an  enemy  because  he 

hai  killed  a  murderer ;  and  that  the  son  of  a  buffoon 

should  be  dearer  to  the  people  of  Rome  than  Cesar, 

the  fiitber  of  his  country :  but  the  cruellest  reflec- 

tin  of  all  is,  that  you,  Hirtius,  covered  with  Caesar's 

kroan,  and  left  by  him  in  a  condition  which  you 

yonnelf  wonder  at,  and  you  too,  young  man,  who 

owe  everything  to  his  name,  are  doing  all  which  is 

a  joar  power  that  Dolabella  may  be  thought  justly 

coadenned ;  that  this  wretch  be  delivered  from  the 

oege ;  ind  Casaaos  and  Brutus  be  invested  with  all 

power.    You  look  upon  the  present  state  of  things 

u  people  did  upon  the  past,  call  Pompey's  camp 

the  lenate ;  have  made  the  vanquished  Cicero  your 

aptm ;  are  strengthening  Macedonia  with  armies ; 

hase  given  Africa  to  Varus,  twice  a  prisoner  ;  have 

ieat  Casaius  into  Syria ;  suffered  Casca  to  act  as 

tribooe;  suppressed  the  revenues  of  the  Julian 

Lnperct ;  abolished  the  colonies  of  veterans,  estab- 

hibed  by  law  and  tb&  decree  of  the  senate;  promise 

to  ntUne  to  the  people  of  Marseilles  whatwas  taken 

inm  them  by  right  of  war ;  forget  that  a  Pompeian 

vtt  laade  incapable  of  any  <Ugnity  by  Hirtias's 

iiv;  kave  supplied  Brutus  with  Appnieius's  money ; 

ipplanded  the  putting  to  death  Poetns  and  Mene- 

^mna,  Caesar's  friends,  whom  he  made  free  of  the 

otj ;  took  no  notice  of  llieopompus,  when  stripped 

md  bsmsbed  by  Trebonius  he  fled  to  Alexandria : 

you  lee  Ser.  Galba  in  your  camp,  armed  with  the 

ine  poniard  vrith  vrfaich  he  stabbed  Cesar ;  have 

nfiited  my  soldiers  and  other  veterans  on  pretence 

of  deatroying  those  who  killed  Cesar,  and  then  em- 

^9f  than,  before  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 

tg^Bst  thdr  quaestor,  or  their  general,  or  their 

neiiilLe.  What  have  you  not  done  which  Pompey 

AiMd^  were  he  atire,  or  his  son,  if  he  could,  would 

aaC  doP    In  short,  you  deny  that  any  peace  can  be 

■■'Sf  aoleas  I  set  Brutus  at  liberty,  or  supply  him 

'*tt  pruvifiiona  :  can  this  please  those  veterans  who 

kave  sot  yet  declared  themselves  ?  for  as  to  your 

P*^  yoa  have  sold  yourselves  to  the  flatteries  and 

>"">ntd  knuMura  of  the  senate.     But  you  come, 

f*  "ly.  to  preaerre  the  troops  which  are  besieged. 

1  ■>>  not  against  their  being  saved,  or  going  wherever 

WJl  pkise,  if  thcT  will  bnt  leave  him  to  perish  who 

•daerved  it  You  write  me  word,  that  the  men- 

^ioAaf  eoooord  has  been  revived  in  the  senate,  and 

^  esDMlar  ambassadors  appointed  :  it  is  hard  to 

b^eve  that  those  who  have  driven  me  to  this  eitre- 

iiuty,  «hea  I  offered  the  frirest  conditions,  and  was 


willing  to  remit  some  part  of  them,  should  do 
anything  with  moderation  or  humanity :  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  same  men,  who  voted  Dolabella 
an  enemy  for  a  most  laudable  act,  can  ever  forgive 
me,  who  am  in  the  same  sentiments  with  him. 
Wherefore  it  is  your  business  to  reflect  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  eligible  or  more  useful  to  our  com- 
mon interest ;  to  revenge  the  death  of  Trebonius,  or 
of  Caesar :  and  which  the  more  equitable ;  for  us  to 
act  against  each  other,  that  the  Pompeian  cause,  so 
often  defeated,  may  recover  itself;  or  to  join  our 
forces,  lest  we  become  at  last  the  sport  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  who,  which  of  us  soever  may  happen  to  fall, 
are  sure  to  be  the  gainers.  But  fortune  has  hitherto 
prevented  that  spectacle ;  unwilling  to  see  two 
armies,  like  members  of  the  same  body,  fighting 
against  each  other,  and  Cicero  all  the  while,  like  a 
master  of  gladiators,  matching  us,  and  ordering  the 
combat ;  who  is  so  &r  happy,  as  to  have  caught 
you  with  the  same  bait  with  which  he  brags  to  have 
caught  Caesar.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  suffer 
no  affront  either  to  myself  or  my  friends ;  nor  to 
desert  the  party  which  Pompey  hated ;  nor  to  see 
the  veterans  driven  out  of  their  possessions,  and 
dragged  one  by  one  to  the  rack  ;  nor  to  break  my 
word  with  Dolabella  ;  nor  to  violate  my  league  with 
Lepidns,  a  most  religious  man ;  norto betray  Plancus, 
the  partner  of  all  my  counsels.  If  the  immortal 
gods  support  me,  as  I  hope  they  will,  in  the  pursuit 
of  so  good  a  cause,  I  shall  live  with  pleasure  ;  bnt 
if  any  other  fate  expects  me,  I  taste  a  joy  however 
beforehand  in  the  sure  foresight  of  your  punish- 
ment :  for  if  the  Pompeians  are  so  insolent  when 
conquered,  how  much  more  they  will  be  so  when 
conquerors,  it  will  be  your  lot  to  feel.  In  a  word, 
this  is  the  sum  of  my  resolution :  I  can  forgive  the 
injuries  of  my  friends,  if  they  themselves  are  dis- 
posed either  to  forget  them,  or  prepared  in  conjunc- ' 
tion  with  me  to  revenge  the  death  of  Cesar.  1 
cannot  believe  that  any  ambassadors  will  come; 
when  they  do,  I  shall  know  what  they  have  to  de- 
mand*." Hirtius  and  Caesar,  instead  of  answering 
this  letter,  sent  it  directly  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to 
make  what  use  of  it  he  thought  fit  with  the  senate 
or  the  people. 

In  this  interval  Lepidus  wrote  a  public  letter  to 
the  senate,  to  exhort  them  to  measures  of  peace 
and  to  save  the  effusion  of  civil  blood,  by  contriv- 
ing some  way  of  reconciling  Antony  and  his  friends 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  without  giving  the 
least  intimation  of  his  thanks  for  the  public  honours 
which  they  had  lately  decreed  to  him.  This  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  senate,  and  confirmed 
their  former  jealousy  of  his  disaffection  to  the 
republic  and  good  understanding  with  Antony. 
They  agreed,  however,  to  a  vote  proposed  by 
Ser  villus,  *'  that  Lepidus  should  be  thanked  for 
his  love  of  peace  and  care  of  the  citizens,  yet  should 
be  desired  not  to  trouble  himself  any  further  about 
it,  but  to  leave  that  affair  to  them,  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  unless  Antony  should 
lay  down  his  arms  and  sue  for  it."  This  letter 
gave  Antony's  friends  a  fresh  handle  to  renew  their 
instances  for  a  treaty,  for  the  sa^e  of  obliging 
Lepidus,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  they  said,  to 
force  them  to  it ;  which  put  Cicero  once  more  to 
the  trouble  of  confuting  and  exposing  all  their 
arguments.     He  told  them,  **  that  he  was  ever 
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•fraid  from  the  first  lest  an  insidious  offer  of  peace 
should  damp  the  common  zeal  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty.  That  whoerer  delighted  in  discord, 
and  the  blood  of  dtisens,  ought  to  be  expelled 
from  the  society  of  human-kind  ;  yet  it  was  to  be 
considered  whether  there  were  not  some  wars 
wholly  inexpiable,  where  no  peace  coold  be  made, 
and  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  but  a  stipulation 
of  slavery*.  That  the  war  now  on  foot  was  of 
this  sort,  undertaken  against  a  set  of  men  who 
were  natural  enemies  to  society,  whose  only  plea- 
sure it  was  to  oppress,  plunder,  and  murder  their 
fellow-creatures, — and  to  restore  such  to  the  city 
was  to  destroy  the  city  itself*.  That  they  ought 
to  remember  what  decrees  they  had  already  made 
against  them,  such  as  had  never  been  made  against 
a  foreign  enemy  or  any  with  whom  there  could  be 
peace.  That  since  wisdom  as  well  as  fortitude 
was  expected  from  men  of  their  rank,  though  these 
indeed  could  hardly  be  separated,  yet  he  was  wil- 
ling  to  consider  them  separately  and  follow  what 
wisdom  the  more  cautious  and  guarded  of  the  two 
prescribed.  If  wisdom  then  (says  he)  should  com- 
mand me  to  hold  nothing  so  dear  as  life,  to  decree 
nothing  at  the  hazard  of  my  head,  to  avoid  all 
danger,  though  slavery  was  sure  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, I  would  reject  that  wisdom  be  it  ever  so 
learned ;  but  if  it  teaches  us  to  preserve  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  our  families,  yet  so  as  to  think  them 
inferior  to  liberty,  to  wbh  to  enjoy  them  no  longer 
than  we  can  do  it  in  a  free  republic,  not  to  part 
with  our  liberty  for  them,  but  to  throw  them  all 
away  for  liberty,  as  exposing  us  only  to  greater 
mischief  without  it,  I  would  then  listen  to  her 
voice  and  obey  her  as  a  god<*.  That  no  man  had 
a  greater  respect  for  Lepidus  than  himself;  and 
though  there  had  been  an  old  friendship  between 
them,  yet  he  valued  him  not  so  much  for  that  as 
his  services  to  the  public,  in  prevailing  with  young 
Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  free  his  country 
from  the  misery  of  a  cruel  war.  That  the  republic 
had  many  pledges  of  fidelity  from  Lepidus, — his 
great  nobiUty,  great  honours,  high  priesthood ; 
many  parts  of  tiie  city  adorned  by  him  and  his 
ancestors ;  his  wife,  children,  great  fortunes,  pure 
from  any  taint  of  civil  blood ;  no  citizen  ever  hurt, 
many  preserved  by  him, — that  such  a  man  might 
err  in  judgment,  but  could  never  wilfully  be  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  That  his  desire  of  peace 
was  laudable  if  he  could  make  such  a  peace  for 
them  now  as  when  he  restored  Pompey  to  them. 
That  for  this  they  had  decreed  him  greater  honours 
than  had  been  given  before  to  any  man, — a  statue 
with  a  splendid  inscription,  and  a  triumph  even  in 
absence  K  That  by  good  fortune  they  had  managed 
matters  so  that  Pompey's  return  might  consist 
with  the  validity  of  Csesar's  acts,  which  for  the 
sake  of  peace  they  had  confirmed  ;  since  they  had 
decreed  to  Pompey  the  five  millions  and  half  which 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  estates,  to  enable  him 
to  buy  them  again.  He  desired  that  the  task  of 
replacing  him  in  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors 
might  be  committed  to  him  for  his  old  friendship 
with  his  father.  That  it  should  be  his  first  care 
to  nominate  him  an  augur,  and  repay  the  same 
favour  to  the  son  which  he  himself  received  from 
the  father  %    That  those  who  had  seen  him  lately 
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at  Marseilles  brought  word  tiiat  he  was  ready  to 
come  with  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modeas,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  veterus; 
which  showed  him  to  be  the  true  son  of  that  frther 
who  used  to  act  with  as  much  prudence  u  coarsge. 
That  it  was  Lepidus's  business  to  take  care  not  to 
be  thought  to  act  with  more  arrogance  than  becsme 
him  :  that  if  he  meant  to  frighten  ^lem  with  his 
army,  he  should  remember  that  it  was  the  amy  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  not  his  own'. 
That  if  he  interposed  his  authority  without  srms, 
that  was  indeed  the  more  laudable,  but  wodd 
hardly  be  thought  neceasary.  For  though  Ids 
authority  was  as  great  with  them  as  thst  of  the 
noblest  citizen  ought  to  be,  yet  the  senate  wu  not 
unmindful  of  their  own  dignity ;  and  there  never 
was  a  graver,  firmer,  stouter  senate  than  the  pre- 
sent. That  they  were  all  so  incensed  sgsin^t  tl>e 
enemies  of  their  liberty,  that  no  man's  a«th<mty 
could  repress  their  ardour  or  extort  their  arms 
from  them.  That  they  hoped  die  best,  but  voold 
rather  suffer  the  worst  than  live  slaves*.  That 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Le- 
pidus,  since  he  could  not  eojoy  the  splendoar  of 
his  own  fortunes  but  with  the  safety  of  all  honest 
men.  That  nature  first  makes  men  honest,  bat 
fortune  confirms  them ;  for  though  it  wsi  the 
common  interest  of  all  to  promote  the  safietj  of 
the  public,  yet  it  was  more  particularly  of  those 
who  were  happy  in  their  fortunes.  That  nobody 
was  more  so  than  Lepidus,  and  nobody  therefore 
better  disposed  ;  of  which  the  people  saw  s  re- 
markable instance,  in  the  concern  which  he  ex- 
pressed when  AntonT  offered  a  diadem  to  Cmmi, 
and  chose  to  be  his  slaTC  rather  than  his  cotlesgoe; 
for  which  single  act,  if  he  bad  been  guilty  of 
nothing  else,  he  had  richly  deserved  the  vorst 
punishment"  *  Then  after  inveighing,  u  iwb1» 
against  Antony  through  several  pages,  he  declared 
all  thoughts  of  peace  with  him  to  be  Tain,  and  for 
a  fresh  proof  of  it  produced  his  last  letUr  to 
Hirtius  and  OcUvius,  and  read  it  publicly  to  the 
assembly.  ''  Not  that  he  thought  it  worth  resdiog. 
he  says,  *'  but  to  let  them  see  his  traitoroas  virvs 
openly  avowed  and  confessed  by  himself."  He 
read  it  to  them  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  hb 
own  comment  and  remarks  upon  it ;  raByiag  tU 
along,  with  great  wit  and  spirit,  "  the  rage,  the 
extravagance,  the  inconsistency,  the  folly,  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  each  sentence.*'  On  the  whole,  he 
says,  "  that  if  Lepidus  had  seen  it  he  would  nei- 
ther have  advised  or  thought  any  peace  with  him 
possible.  That  fire  and  water  would  sooner  unite 
than  the  Antonys  be  reconciled  to  the  republic 
That  the  first  and  best  thing  therefore  was  to  con- 
quer,— the  second  to  decline  no  danger  for  ra« 
liberty  of  their  country  ;  that  there  was  no  third 
thing,— but  the  last  and  worst  of  all,  to  submit  to 
the  utmost  baseness  through  a  desire  of  Hvmg- 
For  which  reasons  he  dedared  his  concurrence 
with  Servilius  in  the  vote  upon  Lepidus's  lette^ 
and  proposed  an  additional  decree,  either  to  be 
joined  to  the  other  or  published  separately,  "Tht* 
Pompey  the  Great,  the  son  of  Cnseus,  in  offcrii^ 
his  service  and  his  troops  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  courage  awl 
zeal  of  his  father  and  ancestors,  and  to  his  ova 
virtue,  industry,  and  good  disposition  to  the  is- 
~MPhii  xiii  e.  Tibid.  7. 
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piblie;  and  that  the  thing  was  grateful  and 
•coq»table  to  the  senate  and  people,  and  would 
hereafter  he  an  honour  to  himself." 

After  tb^  debate,  which  ended  as  Cicero  wished, 
he  tent  the  following  short  letter  to  Lepidns,  which, 
by  the  coldness  and  negligence  with  which  it  is 
drawn,  seems  to  be  designed  to  let  Lepidus  see 
that  they  were  perfectly  easy  and  secure  at  Rome, 
iHiatCTer  measures  he  might  think  fit  to  take. 

Cieero  to  Lepidus. 

''  WluIe,ont  of  the  great  respect  which  I  bear  to 
you,  1  am  making  it  my  particular  care  to  advance 
your  dignity  as  much  as  possible,  it  was  a  concern 
to  me  to  see  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  return  your  thanks  to  the  senate  for  the  eztraor- 
dinary  honours  which  they  have  lately  conferred 
upon  you.  I  rejoice,  howerer,  that  you  are  so 
desirous  of  making  peace  among  citizens.  If  you 
can  separate  that  peace  from  slavery,  you  will  con- 
mlt  both  the  good  of  the  republic  and  your  own 
£gnity ;  but  if  the  effect  of  it  be  to  restore  a  des- 
perate man  to  an  arbitrary  dominion,  I  would  have 
yoa  to  know  that  all  men  of  sense  have  taken  a 
resolution  to  prefer  death  to  servitude.  You  will 
act  more  wiseily,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  if  you 
Bieddle  no  farther  with  thatafTairof  peace,— which 
»  not  agreeable  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people, 
;  or  to  any  honest  man :  but  you  will  hear  enough 
of  this  from  others  or  be  informed  of  it  by  letters, 
and  will  be  directed  by  vour  own  prudence  what  is 
the  best  for  you  to  do.  '^» 

Flancos  too,  who  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  now 
resided  near  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army, 
eafbrced  Lepidos's  advice  by  a  letter  likewise  to 
the  senate  on  the  same  subject  of  peace, — to  which 
Cicero  wrote  the  following  answer : — 

Cicero  to  Plancui. 

**  The  account  which  our  friend  Fnmius  brought 
ef  your  affection  to  the  republic  was  highly  agree- 
abfe  both  to  tiie  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but 
year  letter,  when  read  in  the  senate,  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  Fnmius's  report :  for  you  advised 
oi  to  peace,  when  your  colleague^  a  man  of  the 
gnstest  eminence,  was  besieged  by  most  infamous 
•tonderers,  who  ought  either  to  sue  for  peace  by 
asyiag  down  their  arms,  or  if  they  demand  it  with 
mn  in  hand,  it  must  be  procured  by  victory,  not 
traaty.  fiat  in  what  manner  your  letters,  as  well 
as  Lepidns's  also,  were  received,  you  will  under- 
itand  from  that  excellent  man  your  brother,  and 
fram  Fumina/'  &c' 

(X  Antoof,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  have 
with  seven  cohorts  to  ApoUonia,  not 
to  wait  for  Brutus's  arrival,  who  was  now 
_  towards  him,  marched  out  to  Buthrotum 
ta  seek  hia  fortune  elsewhere,  in  quarters  more 
see»e  and  remote :  but  being  overtaken  and  at- 
tockad  on  hia  march  by  a  part  of  Brutus's  armv, 
W  last  diree  of  his  cohorts  in  the  action, — and  in 
■  aaoond  engagement  with  another  body  of  troopa, 
young  Cicero  commanded,  was  entirely 
and  taken  prisoner;  which  made  Brutus 
ahaolaUi  master  of  tiie  country  without  any  farther 
^fsaitioB'.  Thia  fresh  success  gave  occasion  for 
*  Wwnd  tetter  from  Brutus  to  the  senate,  of  which 
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Cicero  makes  the  following  mention  :  '*  Your 
letter,''  says  he,  **  which  was  read  in  the  senate, 
shows  the  counsel  of  the  general,  the  virtue  of  your 
soldiers,  the  industry  of  your  officers,  and  in  par* 
ticular  of  my  Cicero.  If  your  friends  had  been 
willing  to  move  the  senate  upon  it,  and  if  it  had 
not  fallen  into  most  turbulent  times,  since  the  de- 
parture of  Pansa,  some  just  and  proper  honour 
would  have  been  decreed  for  it  to  the  gods.  *** 

The  taking  C.  Antony  prisoner  put  Brutus  under 
some  difficulty  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
him.  If  he  set  him  at  liberty,  to  which  he  was 
inclined,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  fresh  trouble 
from  him,  both  to  himself  and  the  republic  ;  if  he 
kept  him  prisoner  in  his  camp,  he  was  afraid  lest 
some  sedition  might  be  raised,  on  his  account  and 
by  his  intrigues,  in  his  own  army,  or  if  he  put  him 
to  death  that  it  would  be  thought  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  his  nature  abhorred.  He  consulted  Cicero, 
therefore,  upon  it  by  letter.  "  C.  Antony,"  says 
he,  *'  is  still  with  me ;  but  in  truth  I  am  moved 
with  the  prayers  of  the  man,  and  afraid  lest  the 
madness  of  some  should  make  him  the  occasion  of 
mischief  to  me.  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  him.  If  1  knew  your  mind  I  should  be  at 
ease ;  for  I  should  think  that  the  best  which  you 
advised. ' '  *  Cicero's  advice  was  to  keep  him  under 
a  safe  guard  till  they  knew  the  fate  of  D.  Brutus 
in  Modena.^  Brutus,  however,  treated  him  with 
gntX  lenity,  and  seemed  much  disposed  to  give 
him  his  liberty ;  for  which  purpose  he  not  only 
wrote  to  the  senate  about  it  himself,  but  permitted 
Antony  to  write  too,  and  with  the  style  of  procon- 
sul, which  surprised  and  shocked  all  his  friends  at 
Rome,  and  especially  Cicero,  who  expostulates 
with  him  for  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

"On  the  thirteenth  of  April  (says  he)  your 
messenger  Pilus  brought  us  two  letters,  the  one  in 
your  name  the  other  in  Antony's,  and  gave  them 
to  Servilius  the  tribune,  he  to  Comutus  the  praetor. 
They  were  read  in  the  senate.  Antony  proconsul 
raised  as  much  wonder  as  if  it  had  been  Dohibella 
emperor,  from  whom  also  there  came  an  express, 
but  nobody,  like  your  Pilus,  was  so  hardy  as  to 
produce  the  letters  or  deliver  them  to  the  magis- 
trates. Your  letter  waa  read ;  short  indeed,  but 
extremely  mild  towards  Antony  :  the  senate  was 
amazed  at  it.  For  my  part  I  did  not  know  how 
to  act.  Should  I  affirm  it  to  be  forged  ?  What  if 
you  should  own  it?  Should  I  admit  it  to  be 
genuine  ?  that  was  not  for  your  honour.  I  chose 
therefore  to  be  silent  that  day.  On  the  next, 
when  the  affair  had  made  some  noise,  and  Pilus's 
carriage  had  given  offence,  I  began  the  debate,  said 
much  of  proconsul  Antony  ;  Sextius  performed 
his  part,  and  observed  to  me  afterwards  in  private 
what  danger  his  son  and  mine  would  be  liable  to 

*  Tuc  Uteiw,  qos  in  senatn  reoltatc  aunt,  et  impe- 
ratoris  consilium  et  miUtum  virtutem,  et  industriam 
tnomm.  in  quibus  Ciceronia  mei  declarant.  Quod  si  tuis 
placoiaset  de  his  Uteris  referri,  et  nisi  in  tempos  tur- 
bulentissimum  post  disoennm  Pause  incidiasent,  honos 
qooque  Justus  ao  debitus  diis  immortalibos  decretos  asset. 
—Ad  Brut  iL  7. 

•  Antonios  adhuc  est  nobiscom :  sed  medios  fldius  et 
moveor  hominis  precibus,  et  timeo  ne  ilium  allquorum 
furor  exdpiat  Plane  aestuo.  Quod  si  scirem  quid  tibi 
plaoeref,  aine  aollicitudine  eaaem.  Id  enim  optimum  eaae 
persussum  csset  mihL— Ad  Brut  it  ft. 

^  Quod  me  de  Antonio  oonsulis ;  quoad  Brnti  exitom 
oognorimua,  ouatodiendum  putc— Ibid.  4. 
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if  they  bad  really  taken  np  anna  af^ntt  a  proconaoL 
Yoa  know  the  man ;  he  did  jostioe  to  the  caoae. 
Othera  also  spoke;  but  our  friend  Labeo  took 
notice  that  your  seal  was  not  put  to  the  letter,  nor 
any  date  added,  nor  had  you  written  about  it,  as 
usual,  to  your  friends, — from  which  he  maintained 
the  letter  to  be  forged ;  and,  in  short,  convinced 
the  house  of  it.  It  is  now  your  part,  Brutus,  to 
consider  the  whole  state  and  nature  of  the  war : 
you  are  delighted,  I  perceiTe,  with  lenity,  and  think 
it  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  This  indeed  is 
generally  right,  but  the  proper  place  of  clemency 
is  in  cases  and  seasons  very  different  from  the 
present :  for  what  are  we  doing  now,  Brutus  ? 
we  see  a  needy  and  desperate  crew  threatening  the 
▼ery  temples  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  war  must 
necessarily  decide  whether  we  are  to  live  or  not. 
Who  is  it  then  whom  we  are  sparing,  or  what  is  it 
that  we  mean  ?  Are  we  consulting  the  safety  of 
those  who,  if  they  get  the  better,  are  sure  not  to 
leave  the  least  remains  of  us  ?  For  what  difference 
is  there  between  Dolabella  and  any  one  of  the 
three  Antonys  t  If  we  spare  any  of  these,  we  have 
been  too  severe  to  Dolabella.  It  was  owing  chiefly 
to  my  advice  and  authority  that  the  senate  and 
people  are  in  this  way  of  thinking,  though  the 
thing  itself  indeed  also  obliged  them  to  it.  If  you 
do  not  approve  this  policy  I  shall  defend  your 
opinion,  but  cannot  depart  from  my  own :  the 
worid  expects  from  you  nothing  either  remiss  or 
croeL  It  is  easy  to  moderate  the  matter  by  se- 
verity to  the  leaders,  generosity  to  the  soldiers.  *'^ 
Cicero  had  now  done  everything  that  human 
prudence  could  do,  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
republic;  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was 
making  this  last  effort  for  itself  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  counsels  and  authority.  As  Antony  was  the 
most  immediate  and  desperate  enemy  who  threat- 
ened it,  so  he  had  armed  against  him  the  whole 
strength  of  Italy,  and  raised  up  a  force  suflldent 
to  oppress  him.  Young  Octavius,  next  to  Antony, 
was  the  most  formidable  to  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
but  from  the  contrast  of  their  personal  interests, 
and  their  jealousy  of  each  other's  views,  Cicero 
managed  the  opportunity  to  employ  the  one  to  the 
ruin  of  the  other ;  yet  so  as  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  against  any  present  danger  from  Octavius,  by 
throwing  a  superiority  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  consuls,  whom,  from  being  the  late  ministers 
of  Cnsar's  tyranny,  he  had  gained  over  to  the 
interests  of  liberty.  But  besides  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  struggle  with  at  home,  in  bringing 
matters  to  this  point,  he  had  (p*eater  discourage- 
ments abroad,  from  the  commanders  of  the  several 
provinces:  thrr  were  all  promoted  to  those  go- 
vernments by  Cssar,  the  proper  creatures  of  his 
power,  and  the  abettors  of  his  tyranny  <i,  and  were 
now  full  of  hopes,  either  of  advancing  themselves 
to  dominion,  or  to  a  share  of  it  at  least,  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  some  more  powerful  pretender. 
Men  of  this  turn,  at  the  head  of  great  and  veteran 
armies,  could  not  easily  be  persnaided  to  submit  to 
a  senate  which  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  or 
to  reduce  the  military  power,  which  had  long 
governed  all,  to  a  dependence  on  the  civil.  Yet 
Cicero  omitted  no  pains  of  exhorting  them  by 
letters,  and  inviting  them  by  honours,  to  prefer 


c  Ad  Brut  iL  7. 

*  Vides  tyrannl  satellites  In  imperiia:  rides  i|}nsdem 
exerdtoa  in  latere  veteranot.— Ad  Att.  ziv.  5. 


the  glory  of  saving  their  country  to  all  odxer  views 
whatsoever.  Those  whom  he  moat  diatrasted,  and 
for  that  reason  most  particularly  pressed,  were 
Lepidus,  PoUio,  and  Plancos,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  their  armies,  and  their  poasesaion  oi  Ganl  and 
Spain,  were  the  best  qualified  to  serve  or  distfeas 
the  republican  cauae.  He  had  little  hopes  of  the 
two  first,  yet  managed  them  so  well,  by  lepreseut* 
ing  the  strength  of  the  honest  party,  the  unanimity 
of  the  senate,  of  the  consuls,  and  all  Italy,  that  he 
forced  them  at  least  to  dissemble  their  disaffection, 
and  make  great  professions  of  their  duty;  and 
above  all,  to  stand  neuter  till  the  affiairs  of  Italy 
were  decided,  on  which  the  frite  of  the  republic 
seemed  chiefly  to  depend.  Nay,  he  seema  to  have 
drawn  Plancus  entirely  into  his  measures  —  aa 
appears  from  his  account  of  him  to  Brutus^,  and 
from  Plancus*s  own  letters,  in  which  he  gives  the  I 
strongest  assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  offers  to 
lead  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modena,  and  waa 
actually  upon  his  march  towards  ic,  when  he  heard 
upon  the  road  of  Antony's  defeat — Not  long  before 
which,  Cicero  sent  him  the  following  letter. 

Cicero  to  Plancus, 

'*  Though  I  understood,  from  the  acoonnt  of 
our  friend  Fumius,  what  your  design  and  resolutkm 
was,  with  regard  to  the  republic,  yet,  after  reading 
your  letters,  I  was  able  to  form  a  clearer  judgment 
of  your  whole  purpose.  Wherefore,  though  the 
fate  of  the  commonwealth  depends  wholly  on  one 
battle,  which  will  be  decided,  I  believe,  when  jom. 
are  reading  this  letter,  yet  you  have  acquired  great 
applause  by  the  very  fame,  which  was  everywhere 
spread,  of  your  good  intentions  ;  and  if  there  had 
been  a  consul  at  Rome,  the  senate,  by  decreeing 
some  considerable  honour  to  you,  would  have  de- 
clared how  acceptable  your  endeavours  and  prepa- 
rations  were.  But  that  time  is  not  only  not  yet 
past,  but  was  not  in  my  judgment  even  ripe ;  for 
after  all,  that  alone  passes  with  me  for  honour 
which  is  conferred  on  great  men,  not  for  the  hopes 
of  foture,  but  the  experience  of  past  services.  If, 
then,  there  be  any  republic  in  which  honour  can 
have  its  proper  lustre,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
shall  have  your  share  of  the  greatest ;  thoogfa  that 
which  can  truly  be  called  honour  is  not  an  invita- 
tion to  a  temporary,  but  the  reward  of  an  habttoal 
virtue.  Wherefore,  my  dear  Plancus,  turn  your 
whole  thoughts  towards  glory — help  your  country 
— fly  to  the  relief  of  your  colleague — support  this 
wonderful  consent  and  concurrence  of  all  nationB : 
you  will  ever  find  me  the  promoter  of  your  coun- 
sels, the  favourer  of  your  dignity,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions most  friendly  and  faithful  to  you  :  for  to  aO 
the  other  motives  of  our  union,  our  mutual  affec- 
tion, good  offices,  old  acquaintance,  the  love  of 
our  country,  which  is  now  added,  makea  me  prefer 
your  life  to  my  own.— Mar.  29th'." 

Plancus  in  the  mean  time  sent  a  second  letter  to 
the  senate,  to  assure  them  of  his  seal  and  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  them,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  for  their 
service ;  upon  which  they  decreed  him  some  extra* 
ordinary  honours,  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  who 
sent  him  the  following  account  of  it. 

*  Planci  animtun  in  ranpuMicam  egregiom,  Ic^lanei^ 
auxilia,  copias  ex  Uteris  ^os.  qoarum  exanplom  tibi 
mia^am  arbitror,  perspioere  potuisti.— Ad  &iit.  ii.  2. 

'  Ep.  Fam.  x.  la 
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Cic€ro  to  Plaiteut. 
MThoogfay  oat  of  regmrd  to  the  republic,  my 
gniteflt  joy  ought  to  be  for  your  bringing  such 
itlief  and  help  to  it,  in  a  time  almost  of  extremity, 
yet  may  I  so  embrace  you  after  victory  and  the 
recofcry  of  our  liberty,  as  it  is  your  dignity  that 
gires  me  the  chief  part  of  my  pleasure,  which 
liresdy  is,  and  eter  will  be,  I  pwceive,  as  great  as 
poniUe.     For  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
utj  letters  were  ever  read  in  the  senate  of  greater 
wcifht  than  yours,  both  for  the  eminent  merit  of 
your  aenrices,  and  the  gravity  of  your  words  and 
Motiments,  which  vras  not  at  all  new  to  me,  who 
VIS  10  well  acquainted  with  you,  and  remembered 
the  promises  of  your  letters  to  me,  and  understood 
the  whole   purpose  of  your  counsels  from   our 
Famios;  bnt  they  appeared  greater  to  the  senate 
tibsn  was  expected ;  not  that  they  ever  had  any  doubt 
of  your  inclinations,  but  did  not  fully  understand 
how  much  you  were  able  to  do,  or  how  far  you 
voald  expoee  yourself  in  the  cause.    When  M. 
Tarisidins,  therefore,  brought  me  your  letters  very 
early,  on  the  7th  of  April,  I  was  transported  vrith 
joy  upon  reading  them ;  and  as  a  great  multitude 
of  exeellent  citizens  were  then  waiting  to  attend 
my  going  abroad,  I  instantly  gave  them  all  a  part 
of  my  pleasure.     In  the  mean  while  our  friend 
Manatius,  according  to  custom,  came  to  join  me  :  I 
prcKotly  showed  him  your  letter,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  before ;  for  Varisidius  came  first  to 
me,  as  yon,  be  said,  had  ordered  him :  soon  after, 
the  tame  Munatius  returned  to  me  with  the  other 
two  letters ;  that  which  you  had  sent  to  him,  and 
that  to  the  senate :  we  resolved  to  carry  the  last 
directly  to  the  praetor,  Comutus,who,  by  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors,  supplies  the  place  of  the  consuls 
m  their  absence.    The  senate  was  immediately 
called;  and,   upon  the  fame  and  expecUtion  of 
your  letters,  made  up  a  full  house.    After  they 
were  read,  a  scruple  of  religion  was  objected  to 
Corantns,  from  the  report  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Ai^fcf^,  that  he   had  not  duly  consulted  the 
aaapiees,  which  was  confirmed   likewise  by  our 
eoQege;  so  that  the  affair  was  adjourned  to  the 
aextday.   On  that  day  I  had  a  great  contest  about 
four  dignity  with  Servilius,  who  procured  by  his 
mttnat  to  have  his  opinion  declared  the  first  *,  bnt 
the  senate  left  him,  and  all  went  the  contrary  way : 
bat  when  they  were  coming  into  my  opinion, 
whi^  was  deliirered  the  second,  the  tribune  Titius, 
at  hb  request,  interposed  his  negative ;  and  so  the 
debtte  wm   put  off  again  to  the  day  following. 
Scrvilias  came  prepared  to  support  his  opposition, 
ttougfa  i^ninat  Jupiter  himself,  in  whose  temple 
the  thing  passed.    In  what  manner  I  handled  him, 
nd  what  a  straggle  I  had  to  throw  off  TiUus's 
a^gitive,   I   vrould  have  you  learn   rather  from 
other  people*8   letters:  take  this,  however,  from 
mine,  that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  act  with 
more  grarity,  firmness,  a^d  regard  to  your  honour, 
tbaa  it  did  on  this  occasion ;  nor  is  the  senate 
awrefrkndly  to  you  than  the  whole  city ;  for  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
■CD,  are  wonderfully  united  in  the  defence  of  the 
RpdkBc     Go  on,  Oierefore,  as  you  have  begun, 
hmI  recommend   your  name  to  immortality ;  and 
for  ^  these  things,  which,  from  the  vain  badges  of 
I  oitnrd  splendonr,  carry  a  show  of  glory,  despise 
then;  look   upon  ^m  as  trifling,  transitory. 


perishing.  True  honour  is  placed  singly  in  virtue, 
which  is  illustrated  with  most  advantage  by  great 
services  to  our  country.  You  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  this  in  the  world ;  which,  since  you  have 
embraced,  persevere,  and  go  through  with  it,  that 
the  republic  may  not  owe  less  to  you  than  you  to 
the  republic.  You  will  find  me  not  only  the 
favourer,  but  the  advancer  of  your  dignity :  this  I 
Uke  myself  to  owe,  both  to  the  republic,  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  to  our  friendship, 
&c.— April  the  elevenths." 

Plancus  answered  him,  not  long  after,  to  the 
follovring  effect. 


Plancus  to  Cicero, 
"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  have 
never  promised  anything  rashly  of  myself  to  you ; 
nor  you,  for  me  to  others.     In  this  you  have  the 
clearer  proof  of  my  love,  that  I  desire  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  designs  before  any  man  else. 
You  already  see,  I  hope,  that  my  services  to  the 
public  will  grow  greater  every  day :  I  promise  that 
you  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  it.    As  for  me,  my 
dear  Cicero,  may  the  republic  be  so  delivered  by 
my  help  from  its  present  dangers,  as  I  esteem  your 
honours  and  rewards  equal  to  an  immortality ;  yet 
were  I  still  vrithout  them,  I  would  remit  nothing 
of  my  present  teal  and  perseverance.    If,  in  the 
multitude  of  excellent  citizens,  I  do  not  distinguish 
myself  by  a  singular  vigour  and  industry^  I  desire 
no  accession  to  my  dignity  from  your  favour ;  but, 
in  truth,  I  desire  nothing  at  all  for  myself  at  pre- 
sent ;  nay,  am  even  against  it,  and  willingly  make 
you  the  arbiter  both  of  the  time  and  the  thing 
itself:  a  citizen  can  think  nothing  late  or  little, 
which  is  given  by  his  country.  I  passed  the  Rhone 
with  my  army  by  great  journeys,  on  the  26th  of 
April ;  sent  a  thousand  horse  before  me  by  a 
shorter  way  frt)m  Vienna.     As  for  myself,  if  I  am 
not  hindered  by  Lepidus,  none  shall  complain  of 
my  want  of  expedition.     If  he  opposes  me  on  my 
road,  I  sluil  tid^e  my  measures  from  the  occasion. 
The  troops,  which  I  bring  are,  for  number,  kind, 
and  fidelity,  extremely  firm.  I  beg  the  continuance 
of  your  affection,  as  long  as  you  find  yourself 
assured  of  mine.    Adieu**." 

PoUio  likewise,  who  now  commanded  the  farther 
Spain,  with  three  good  legions,  though  he  was  An- 
tony's particular  friend,  yet  made  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions to  Cicero  of  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
republic  against  all  invaders.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
after  excusing  himself  for  not  having  written  earlier 
and  oftener,  he  says  :  "  Both  my  nature  and  studies 
draw  me  to  the  desire  of  peace  and  liberty ;  for 
which  reason  I  always  himented  the  occasion  of  the 
late  war  :  but  as  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  of 
no  party,  because  I  had  great  enemies  everywhere, 
I  ran  from  that  camp  where  I  could  not  be  safe 
from  the  treachery  of  an  enemy,  and  being  driven 
whither  I  least  desired,  freely  exposed  myself  to 
dangers,  that  I  might  not  make  a  contemptible 
figure  among  those  of  my  rank.  As  for  Csesar 
himself,  I  loved  him  with  the  utmost  piety  and 
fidelity,  because  he  treated  me  on  the  foot  of  his 
oldest  friends,  though  known  to  him  only  in  the 
height  of  his  fortunes.  When  I  was  at  libertv  to 
act  after  my  own  mind,  I  acted  so  that  the  best 
men  should  most  applaud  me :  what  I  was  com- 
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inanded  to  do,  I  did  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  done 
by  command,  and  not  by  inclination.  The  aojust 
odium  which  I  suffered  on  that  account  has  suffi- 
ciently convinced  me  how  sweet  a  thing  liberty  is, 
and  how  wretched  is  life  under  the  dominion  of 
another.  If  the  contest  then  be,  to  bring  us  all 
again  under  the  power  of  one  :  whoever  that  one 
be,  I  profess  myself  his  enemy ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  which  I  would  decline,  or  wish  to  avoid, 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.  But  the  consuls  have  not, 
either  by  decree  or  letters,  given  me  any  orders 
what  to  do.  I  have  had  but  one  letter  from 
Pansa  since  the  ides  of  March,  in  which  he  exhorts 
me  to  signify  to  the  senate  that  I  and  my  army 
would  be  in  their  power ;  but  when  Lepidus  was 
decUring  openly  to  his  army,  and  writing  to  every- 
body, that  he  was  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
Antony,  that  step  would  have  been  wholly  absurd 
and  improper  for  me ;  for  how  could  I  get  forage 
for  my  troops  against  his  will,  in  marching  through 
his  province?  or  if  I  had  surmounted  all  other 
difficulties,  could  I  fly  over  the  Alps,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  garrisons  ?  Nobody  will  deny 
that  I  declared  publicly  to  my  soldiers,  at  Corduba, 
that  I  would  not  deliver  the  province  to  any  man, 
unless  he  were  commissioned  by  the  senate. — 
Wherefore  you  are  to  look  upon  me  as  one,  who, 
in  the  first  place,  am  extremely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens  ;  in  the  second, 

Erepared  to  assert  my  own  and  my  country's 
berty.  •  I  am  more  pleased  than  you  can  imagine 
that  my  friend  Gallus  is  so  dear  to  you :  I  envy 
him  for  walking  and  joking  with  you :  you  will  ask, 
perhaps,  at  what  rate  I  value  that  privilege  :  you 
shall  know  by  experience,  if  ever  it  be  in  our  power 
to  live  in  quiet;  for  I  will  never  stir  one  step 
firom  you.  I  am  surprised  that  you  never  signified 
in  your  letters  how  I  should  be  able  to  do  the  most 
service,  by  staying  in  the  province,  or  bringing  my 
army  into  Italy.  For  my  part,  though  to  stay  be 
more  safe,  and  less  troublesome,  yet,  since  I  see, 
that  in  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  more  want  of 
legions  than  of  provinces,  which  may  easily  be 
recovered,  I  am  resolved,  as  things  now  stand,  to 
come  away  with  my  army. —  From  Corduba,  the 
fifteenth  of  March  >." 

There  are  several  letters,  also  still  extant,  writ- 
ten at  this  time  from  Cicero  to  Comificius,  who 
governed  Africa,  exhorting  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  and 
to  guard  his  province  from  all  invaders  who  should 
attempt  to  extort  it  from  him  ;  and  this  man,  after 
all,  i^as  the  only  commander  who  kept  his  word 
with  him,  and  performed  his  part  to  his  country, 
and  lost  his  life  at  last  in  maintaining  that  province 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  republic ''. 

P.  Servilius,  who  has  often  been  mentioned  in 
the  debates  of  the  senate,  was  a  person  of  great 
rank  and  nobility ;  had  been  consul  with  J.  Csesar, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  the  son  of  that 
Servilius,  who,  by  his  conquests  near  mount  Taurus, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  He  affected 
the  character  of  a  patriot ;  but  having  had  a  par- 
ticular friendship  with  Antony,  was  much  courted 
by  that  party,  who  took  the  advantage  of  his 
vanity,  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Cicero  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  in  which  he  frequently 
obstructed  Cicero's  measures,  and  took  a-  pride  to 

'  Kp.  Fam.  x.  31. 

^  Ep.  Fanu  zU.  S4,  ^o. ;  App.  iv.  621 :  DIo,  xlriiL  30r. 


thwart  and  disappoint  whatever  he  proposed  : 
Cicero  had  long  suffered  this  with  patience,  out  of 
Vegard  to  the  public  service,  till,  provoked  by  his 
late  opposition  in  the  affair  of  PUncns,  he  could 
not  forbear  treating  him  with  an  unusual  severity 
and  resentment,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  a 
letter  to  Brutus. 

Cieero  to  Bruhu. 

••  From  Plancus's  letters,  of  which  a  copy,  I 
imagine,  has  been  sent  to  you,  you  will  pcrcdve 
his  excellent  disposition  towards  the  republic,  with 
the  condition  of  his  legions,  auxiliaries,  and  whole 
forces.  Your  own  people  have  informed  you,  I 
guess,  by  this  time,  of  the  levity,  inconstancy,  and 
perpetual  disaffection  of  your  friend  Leptdus ;  who, 
next  to  his  own  brother,  hates  you,  his  near  rela- 
tions, the  most.  We  are  anxious  with  an  expec- 
tation which  is  now  reduced  to  the  last  crisis  ;  all 
our  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus ; 
for  whom  we  have  been  in  great  apprehension. 
For  my  part,  I  have  business  enough  on  my  hands 
at  home  with  the  madman  Servilius,  whom  I  have 
enduml  longer  than  became  my  dignity ;  bat  I  did 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  lest  I  should  give 
the  disaffected  a  leader  not  well  affected  indeed 
himself,  yet  noble  to  resort  to,  which  nevertbd^s 
they  still  do.  But  I  was  not  for  ahenatiog  him 
whoUy  fipom  the  republic ;  I  have  now  put  an  end 
to  my  forbearance  of  him,  for  he  began  to  be  so 
insolent  that  he  looked  upon  no  man  as  five.  But 
in  Plancns's  debate  he  was  strangely  mortified; 
and  after  two  days*  contest  was  so  roughly  handled 
by  me,  that  he  will  be  the  modester,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  our  contention  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  I  had  letters  delivered  to 
me  in  the  senate  from  our  friend  Lentulus  in  Asia, 
with  an  account  of  Cassius,  the  legions,  and  Syria, 
which  when  I  read  presentiy  in  public,  ServUius 
sunk,  and  many  more  besides ;  for  there  are  some 
of  eminent  rank  who  think  most  wickedly :  but 
Servilius  was  most  sensibly  chagrined,  for  the 
senate's  agreeing  to  my  motion  about  Plancoa.  Hie 
part  which  he  acts  is  monstrousl"^ 

The  news  which  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  to 
have  been  sent  by  Lentulus,  of  Cassius'  raocess, 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  particular  letters  to 
Cicero,  from  Brutus  and  Cassius  themselves  ;  sig- 
nifying, *'  that  Cassius  had  possessed  himsdf  of 
Syria  before  Dolabella  had  arrived  tiiere :  that  the 
generals,  L.  Marcus  and  Q.  Crispus  had  giren  up 
their  armies  to  him  :  that  a  separate  legion  under 
Csdlius  Bassus  had  submitted  to  him  against  the 
will  of  their  leader :  that  four  other  legions,  sent 
by  Cleopatra  from  Egypt,  to  the  assistance  of 
DolabeM,  under  his  lieutenant  AUienus,  had  all 
declared  for  him :"  and  lest  the  first  letter  should 
miscarry,  as  they  often  did,  from  such  a  distance, 
by  passing  through  the  enemy's  quarters,  Casatus 
sent  him  a  second,  with  a  more  full  and  distinct 
account  of  all  particulars. 

CattiuM,  Procontulf  to  hU  friend  M»  Ciegra, 
"  If  you  are  in  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  ;  I 
am  also  very  welL  I  have  read  your  letter  in  which 
1  perceived  your  wonderful  affection  for  me  ;  for 
you  not  only  wish  me  well,  which  indeed  you  have 
always  done,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  the 
i  Ad  Brut  iL  8. 
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repnUic'Sy  but  entertain  an  nncommon  concern  and 
toiidtode  for  me.     Wherefore,  as  I  imagined,  in 
the  first  place,  that  you  would  think  it  impossible 
for  me  to  sit  still  and  see  the  republic  oppressed  ; 
sad  in  the  second,  that  whenever  you  supposed  me 
to  be  in  action,  you  would  be  soluntoiis  about  my 
safety  and  success ;  so,  as  soon  as  I  was  master  of 
tbe  \et^€mB  which  Allienus  brought  from  Egypt,  I 
immediately  wrote  to  you,  and  sent  several  ex- 
presses to  Rome :  I  wrote  letters  also  to  the  senate, 
but  forbade  the  delivery  of  them  till  they  had  been 
first  shown  to  you.     If  these  letters  have  not 
reached  you,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  Dolabella, 
who,  by  the  wicked  murder  of  Trebonius,  is  mas- 
ter  of  Asia,  has  seised  my  messengers  and  inter- 
cepted them.     I  have  all  the  armies  which  were  in 
Syria  under  my  command  ;  and  having  been  forced 
to  sit  still  awhile,  till  I  had  discharged  my  pro- 
mises to  them,  am  now  ready  to  take  the  field.     I 
beg  of  you  to  take  my  honour  and  interests  under 
yoar  especial  care :  for  you  know  that  I  have  never 
rduaed  any  danger  or  labour  for  the  service  of  my 
country  :  that  by  yoar  advice  and  authority  I  took 
srms  against  these  infamous  robbers :  that  1  have 
not  only  raised  armies  for  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
lie  and  our  liberty,  but  have  snatched  them  from 
tiie  banda  of  tbe  most  cruel  tyrants ;  which  if  Do- 
labella bad  seized  before  me,  he  would  have  given 
fresh  spirit  to  Antony's  cause,  not  only  by  the 
approach,  but  by  the  very  fame  and  expectstion  of 
bis  troops  :  for  which  reasons  take  my  soldiers,  I 
beseech  you,  under  your  protection,  if  you  think 
them  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  state  ;  and  let 
none  of  them  have  reason  to  repent  that  they  have 
prefierred  the  cause  of  the  republic  to  the  hopes  of 
plonder  and  rapine.    Take  care,  also,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  yoar  power,  that  due  honour  be  paid  to  the 
eoiperors  Morcus  and  Crispus :   for  Bassus  was 
Biifterably  unwilling  to  deliver  up  his  legion  ;  and 
if  bis  soldiers  had  not  sent  a  deputation  to  me  in 
apite  of  him,  would  have  held  out  Apamea  against 
me,  till  it  could  be  taken  by  force.     I  beg  this  of 
yeu,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  of 
aU  tidngs  was  ever  tbe  dearest  to  you,  but  of  our 
frieadahip  also,  which  I  am  confident  has  a  great 
wtjgbt  with  you.    Take  my  word  for  it,  the  army 
whwh  I  have  is  the  senate's,  and  every  honest 
man 'a,  mod  above  all,  yours :  for  by  hearing  perpe- 
tnally  of  your  good  disposition,  they  have  conceived 
a  wonderful  alfection  for  you ;  and  when  they  come 
to  anderstand  that  you  make  their  interests  your 
special  eare,  they  will  think  themselves  indebted 
to  yon  for  everything.     Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have 
heard  tkat  DoUbella  is  come  into  Cilicia  with  all 
bb  forces  :  I  will  foUow  him  thither,  and  take  care 
tbat  yoQ  shall  soon  be  informed  of  what  I  have 
done.  I  wiah  only  that  my  success  may  be  answer- 
able to  my  good  intentions.     Continue  the  care  of 
yov  beaitfa  and  your  love  to  me"*.*' 

Bratas*  who  had  sent  this  good  news  before  to 
Cfeero,  as  well  as  to  his  mother  and  sister  Tertia, 
chatged  the  latter  not  to  make  it  public  till  they 
bad  first  consulted  Cicero,  whether  it  was  proper 
to  da  so  or  not*.  He  was  afraid  lest  the  great 
yrospciiiy  of  Casdus  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
Cgsarian  party,  and  raise  a  jealousy  in  the  leaders 

*  Ep.  Fam.  xiL  13 ;  it.  Ibid.  11. 
Efo  letlpai  ad  Tortiam  tororein  et  matrem,  ne  priiu 
boe,  quod  optime  ao  feUcioBime  g««it  Caaaius, 
am  couUlom  oognoviisent.— Ad  Brut  it.  5 


who  were  acting  against  Antony,  that  the  repub- 
lican interest  would  grow  too  strong  for  them. 
But  Cicero  sent  him  word,  that  the  news  was 
already  known  at  Rome  before  his  letters  arrived  ; 
and  though  there  was  some  ground  for  his  appre- 
heuHions,  yet  on  the  whole  tiiey  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  publish  than  to  suppress  it^. 

Thus  Cicero,  as  he  declared  to  the  senate  by  his 
letters,  expresses,  and  exhortations,  was  perpe- 
tually exciting  all  who  had  power  or  command  in 
any  part  of  the  empire,  to  the  common  defence  of 
their  liberty'  ;  and  for  bis  pains,  had  all  the  rage 
and  malice  of  the  factious  to  struggle  with  at  home. 
These  were  particularly  troublesome  to  him  at  this 
time,  by  spreading  frlse  reports  every  day  from 
Modena,  of  Antony's  success,  or  what  was  more 
to  be  apprehended,  of  his  union  with  the  consuls 
against  D.  Brutus ;  which  raised  such  a  terror 
through  the  dty,  that  all  honest  men  were  prepar- 
ing to  run  away  to  Brutus  or  Cassius*!.  Cicero 
however  was  not  disheartened  at  it,  but  in  the  gene- 
ral consternation  appeared  cheerful  and  ea^y  ;  and, 
as  he  sends  word  to  Brutus,  had  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  consuls,  while  the  majority  of  his  friends 
distrusted  them ;  and  from  the  number  and  firm- 
ness of  their  troops,  had  but  little  doubt  of  their 
victory,  if  ever  they  came  to  a  battie  with  Antony'. 
But  what  touched  him  more  sensibly  was  a  story, 
kept  up  for  some  days  with  great  industry,  that 
he  had  formed  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city  and  declare  himself  dictator ;  and  would 
appear  publicly  with  the  fasces  within  a  day  or 
two.  The  report,  as  groundless  as  it  was,  seems 
to  have  disturbed  him  ;  but  when  Appuleius,  the 
tribune,  one  of  his  warm  fri^ds,  was  taking  pains 
to  confute  it,  and  justify  him  in  a  speech  to  the 
people,  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that 
Cicero  had  never  done,  nor  designed  to  do  any- 
thing, but  what  was  the  best  and  most  beneficial  to 
the  republic* :  tbfs  gave  him  some  comfort ;  but 
what  brought  him  much  greater  was,  the  certain 
news  of  a  victory  gained  over  Antony  at  Modena, 
which  arrived  within  a  few  hours  after  Appuleius's 
speech*. 

The  siege  of  Modena,  which  lasted  near  four 
months,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all 
antiquity,  for  the  vigour  both  of  the  attack  and 
the  defence.  Antony  had  invested  it  so  closely  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously,  that  no  succours 

o  Video  te  verltom  esse,  id  quod  verendum  fult,  ne 
animi  partlom  CaMari»— vehementer  commoverentur.  Bed 
antequam  tuas  literas  acoepimus,  audita  res  erat  et  per* 
vulgata.— Ad  Brut  IL  & 

P  Meis  literis,  meis  nunoUs,  meis  oohortationfbus,  omnet, 
qui  ubique  eeaent,  ad  patric  prsaldium  ezcitatos.— PhiL 
xiv.  7. 

4  Triduo  vero  ant  quatriduo—ttmore  qnodam  peronlaa 
oIvitaB  tota  ad  te  se  cum  conjugibutt  et  liberii  efiUndebat 
—Ad  Brut  3 ;  Ep.  Fam.  xll.  B. 

r  Tristes  enlm  de  Bruto  nostro  litene,  nnnclique  affere- 
bantur,  me  quidem  non  maxlme  conturbabant.  His  enim 
ezerdtibus,  ducibusque  quos  habemus,  nullo  modo  pote- 
ram  diffidere.  Neqne  assentiebar  majori  parti  bominum. 
Fidem  enim  consulum  non  condemnabam,  que  suspecta 
veberaenter  erat  Desiderabam  nonnullis  in  rebus  pru- 
dentiam  et  celeritatem. — Ad  Brut  ii  1. 

■  Itaque  P.  Appuleius— doloris  mei  concionem  habuit 
max  imam — in  qua,  cum  roe — Uberare  uispicione  /ateium 
vellet :  una  voce  cuncta  concio  declaravit,  nihil  ewe  a  me 
unquam  de  republica  nisi  optime  cogitatum.— PhlL  xIt.  6. 

*  Poet  banc  concionem  dnabus  tribuave  horis  optatia* 
siml  nuntii  et  litene  venenmt^— Ibid. 
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could  be  thrown  into  it;  and  Bnttuf,  though 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  straiU,  defended  it  still  with 
the  greatest  resolution.  The  old  writers  have 
recorded  some  stratagems  which  are  said  to  have 
been  put  in  practice  on  this  occasion  :  '*  how  Hir- 
tins  provided  men  skilled  in  diving,  with  letters 
written  on  lead',  to  pass  into  the  tower  under  the 
river  which  runs  through  it ;  till  Antony  obstructed 
that  passage  by  nets  and  straps  placed  under  water ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  another  contnvance,  of 
sending  their  intelligence  backwards  and  forwards 
by  pigeons*." 

Pknsa  was  now  upon  the  point  of  joining  Hirtius 
with  four  legions  of  new  levies,  which  he  brought 
from  Rome ;  but  when  he  was  advanced  within  a 
few  miles  of  Hirtius's  camp,  Antony  privately 
drew  out  some  of  his  best  troops,  with  design  to 
surprise  him  on  the  road  before  that  union,  and  to 
draw  him,  if  possible,  to  an  engagement  against 
his  will.  We  have  a  particular  account  of  the 
action,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  from  Ser.  Galba,  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Cesar,  why  bore  a 
principal  part  and  command  in  it 

Gaiba  to  Cieero, 
*'  On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  day  on  which 
Pansa  was  to  arrive  in  Hirtins's  camp,  (in  whose 
company  I  was,  (or  I  went  a  hundred  miles  to 
meet  him,  on  purpose  to  hasten  his  march)  Antony 
drew  out  two  of  his  legions,  the  second  and  thirty- 
fifth,  and  two  praetorian  cohorts  ;  the  one  his  own, 
the  other  Silanus's,  with  part  of  the  Evocad',  and 
came  forward  towards  us,  imagining  that  we  had 
nothing  but  four  legions  of  new  levies.  But  in  the 
night,  to  secure  oar  march  to  the  camp,  Hirtius 
had  sent  us  the  Martial  legion  which  I  used  to 
command,  and  two  praetorian  cohorts.  As  soon  as 
Antony's  horse  appeared  in  sight,  neither  the 
Martial  legion  nor  the  prsetoria^  cohorts  could  be 
restrained  from  attacking  them  ;  so  that  when  we 
could  not  hold  them  in,  we  were  obliged  to  foUow 
them  against  our  wills.  Antony  kept  his  forces 
within  Castel-Franco^ ;  and  being  unwilling  to  have 
it  known  that  he  had  his  legions  with  him,  showed 
only  his  horse  and  light-armed  foot.  When  Pansa 
saw  the  Martial  legion  running  forward  against 
his  orders,  he  commanded  two  of  the  new-raised 
legions  to  follow  him.  As  soon  as  we  got  through 
the  straits  of  the  morass  and  the  woods,  we  drew 
up  the  twelve  cohorts  in  order  of  battle.  The 
other  two  legions  were  not  3ret  come  up.  Antony 
immediately  brought  all  his  troops  out  of  the  village 
ranged  likewise  in  order  of  battle,  and  without 
delay  engaged  us.  At  first  they  fought  so  briskly 
on  both  sides,  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
fiercer :  though  the  right  wing,  in  which  I  was, 
with  eight  cohorts  of  the  Martial  legion,  put  An- 
tony's thirty-fifth  legion  to  flight  at  the  first  onset, 
and  pursued  it  above  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  the  action  began  ;  wherefore  observing 

•  ^^ontin.  De  Stratagem.  iU.  13;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  x.  37. 
Dio.  p.  315. 

>  The  evoeaH  were  a  dioioe  hody  of  veteran  soldlen, 
who,  after  their  diaminlon  from  eenrioe.  being  yet  rigorous 
and  fit  for  war,  were  invited  to  it  again,  as  a  sort  of  Tolun- 
teers,  by  the  consul  or  gcoeial,  and  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  pecoliar  privilegee. 

f  Ad  Foram  Galloram :  now  called  Cattd-Franeo,akMcaM 
village  on  the  ^.milian-way  between  Modena  and  Bologna. 
— Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.  L  L  a  88. 


the  enemy*  s  horse  attempting  to  surround  oar 
wing,  I  began  to  retreat,  and  ordered  the  Ught- 
arm^  troops  to  make  head  against  the  Mooruh 
horse,  and  prevent  their  coming  upon  us  behind. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  perceived  myself  in  the  midst 
of  Antony's  men,  and  Antony  himself  hot  a  little 
way  behind  me :  upon  which,  with  my  ahidd  thrown 
over  my  shoulder,  I  pushed  on  my  horse  with  all 
speed  towards  the  new  legion  that  was  coming  to- 
wards us  from  the  camp  :  and  whilst  Antoujr's  men 
were  pursuing  me,  and  ours  by  mistake  throwing 
javelins  at  me,  I  was  preserved,  I  know  not  bow, 
by  being  presently  known  to  our  soldiers.  Csasr'a 
prflBtorian  cohort  sustained  the  fight  a  long  tune 
on  the  iEmilian  road:  but  our  left  wing,  wfaseli 
was  the  weaker,  consisting  of  two  cohorts  of  the 
Martial  legion,  and  the  prstorian  of  Hirtins,  began 
to  give  ground,  being  surrounded  by  Antony's 
horse,  in  which  he  is  very  strong.  When  all  our 
ranks  had  made  good  their  retreat,  I  retreated 
myself  the  last  to  our  camp.  Antony,  as  the  con- 
queror, fiincied  that  he  could  take  it;  but  upon 
trial  lost  many  of  his  men  in  the  attempt,  witboot 
being  able  to  do  us  any  hurt  Hirtius  in  the  mean 
time,  hearing  of  the  engagement,  marched  oat 
with  twenty  veteran  cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony 
on  his  return,  entirely  routed  and  put  to  flight  hn 
whole  army,  in  the  very  same  place  where  tfacy  | 
had  fought  before  at  Castd-Franco.  About  ten 
at  night  Antony  regained  his  camp  at  Modena, 
with  all  his  horse.  Hirtius  retired  to  tiiat  camp 
which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  wbete 
he  left  the  two  legions  which  Antony  nttadccd. 
Thus  Antony  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
veteran  troops,  yet  not  without  some  loss  of  our 
prsBtorian  conoits  and  the  Martial  legion :  vre  took 
two  of  Antonyms  eagles  and  sixty  standards,  and 
have  gained  a  considerable  advantage*." 

Besides  this  letter  from  Galba,  there  came  leCten 
also  severally,  from  the  two  consuls  and  Octavim, 
confirming  the  other  account,  with  the  additKa 
of  some  farther  particulars  :  that  Pansa,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had  received  two 
dangerous  wounds,  and  was  curied  off  the  fidd  to 
Bologna :  that  Hirtius  had  scarce  knt  a  single  man : 
and  &at  to  animate  his  soldiers  the  better,  he  took 
up  the  eagle  of  the  fourth  legion  and  carried  it 
forward  himself :  that  Oesar  was  left  to  tbc  guard 
of  their  camp  ;  where  he  was  attacked  likewise  by 
another  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repubed 
with  great  loss*.  Antony  reproached  him  after- 
wards with  running  away  from  this  engagement  in 
such  a  fright,  that  he  did  not  appear  again  till  two 
davs  after,  and  without  his  horse  or  general's 
habit :  but  the  account  just  mentioned  waa  given 
by  Cicero  from  letters  that  were  read  to  the  senate, 
in  which  Hirtius  declared  him  to  have  acted  with 
the  greatest  courage^. 

B  Ep.  Fam.  z.  3a 

•  Cum— ipse  in  primis  Pansa  pognaret.  dnoboa  perfeo- 
losis  vulneribus  aoceptis,  sublatus  e  prslia— Pbfl.  xir.  9. 

Hirtius  ipse,  aquiUun  qoarts  legioois  com  inferret^  qua 
nnllius  pulobrlorem  spectem  impermtoris  aooepimna,  com 
tribus  Antonii  legionilras,  eqoitatuqoe  0Qiifllxit.-^Ibid.  la 

Qesar  adoleecens  maximi  animi.  at  Teriasime  scribit 
Hirtius,  oastra  multarum  legionum  pauds  oohortlbos 
tutotns  eet,  seonndumque  prKlium  fedt— Ibid. ;  Appisa. 
iii./S71. 

b  Priore  prwUo  Antonios  earn  fnglsie  eernilt,  ae  du 
palndsmento  equoqoe  post  bidnum  demum  appariihae  -^ 
Bnet.  in.  Aug.  10. 
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'     The  news  resched  Rome  on  the  twentieth  of 
Aprili  vhere  it  raised  an  incredible  joy  ;  and  the 
greater,  we  may  imagine,  for  the  late  terrors  which 
tbey  bad  suffered  from  contrary  reports.     The 
vbole  body  of  the  people  assembled  presently 
abotft  Cicero's  house,  and  carried  him  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  the  capitol,  whence,  on  their  return, 
they  placed  him  in  the  rostra  to  give  them  an 
account  of  the  victory ;  and  then  conducted  him 
home  with  infinite  acclamations  :  so  that  in  a  letter 
upon  it  to  Brutus,  be  says,  that  he  reaped  on  that 
day  the  full  fruit  of  all  his  toils,  if  there  be  any 
friut  in  true  and  solid  glory'. 
.The  day  following  the  senate  was  summoned 
by  M.  Comntus,  the  prstor,  to  deliberate  on  the 
letters  of  the  consuls  and  Octavius.    Servilius's 
opiiuon  was,  **  that  the  dty  should  now  quit  the 
sagom,  and  take  the  common  gown  again ;  and 
that  a  pnbhc  thanksgiving  should  be  decreed  jointly 
to  the  honour  of  the  consuls  and  Octavius.  Cicero 
spoke  next,  and  declared  strongly  against  quitting 
the  sagum,  till  D.  Brutus  was  first  delivered  from 
the  siege ;  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  put  it  off 
till  tb^  should  see  him  in  safety,  for  whose  sake 
they  had  put  it  on ;  that  the  motion  for  quitting  it 
flowed  frmn  envy  to  D.  Brutus  :  to  deprive  him  of 
tibe  glorr  that  it  would  be  to  his  name,  to  have  it 
dehTered  to  posterity  that  the  people  of  Rome 
had  put  on  the  sagum  for  the  danger,  and  resumed 
the  gown  for  the  preservation  of  one  citizen.    He 
adtued  tfaem  therefore  to  continue  in  their  former 
ffiind,  of  thinking  the  whole  danger  and  stress  of 
the  war  to  depend  on  D.  Brutus,  and  though  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  he  was  already  safe,  or 
would  shortly  be  so,  yet  they  should  reserve  the 
fruit  of  that  hope  to  fact  and  the  event,  lest  they 
should  be  found  too  hasty  in  snatching  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  or  fooUsh  in  contemning  the  power 
of  fortune^.''  Then  as  to  the  decree  of  the  thanks- 
pting,  be  urges  Senrilius  with  omitting  two  things 
in  his  vote,  which  ought  necessarily  to  have  accom. 
panied  it :  the  giving  Antony  the  title  of  enemy, 
and  their  own  generals,  of  emperors.  **  The  swords 
of  our  soldiers  are  dyed,"  says  he,  **  or  rather 
Biootened  only  as  yet,  with  blood ;  if  it  was  the 
blood  of  enemies,  it  was  an  act  of  the  utmost  piety  : 
if  of  dtizens,  the  most  detestable  wickedness ;  how 
bmg  then  shall  he,  who  has  outdone  all  enemies 
in  viOaoy,  go  without  the  name  of  enemy  ?     He 
ii  low  waging  an  inexpiable  war  with  four  consuls, 
with  tbe  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  denounces, 
pbgoes,  devastation,  the  rack  and  tortures  to  us 
«n :  confinses   that  Dolabella's  horrid  act,  which 
BO  barbarians  would  own,  was  done  by  bis  advice : 
declares  what  he  would  have  done  to  this  city,  by 
^  calaouty  of  the  people  of  Parma ;  honest  and 
exedlent  men,  firm  to  the  interests  of  the  senate 
nd  people,  whom  L.  Antony,.the  portent  and  dis- 
grace of  his  species,  put  to  death  by  all  the  methods 
of  enidty*."     That  Hannibal  was  never  so  barba- 
TOus  to  anj  city,  as  Antony  to  Parma.  He  conjures 
t^m  CO  remember  how  much  they  had  all  been 
terrified  for  two  days  past  by  villanous  reports 


'  Cttna  hmtamo  dierae  ovantem  ao  prope  trfuxnpbantem 
popolas  Uaaauana  in  Cspitolium  dome  tulerit  ?  domum 
Inie  ndaxerii^^-PhU.  xIt.  & 

9aa  yt«t*—«  die  magnonnn  meorum  Ia1x)nim,--^nictuin 
a^i  BftzlBniiii :  si  modo  est  aliqula  fruotna  ex  eolida 
^mufm  gharim.  4ko^— Ad  Brut,  a 

«  FhiL  xlT.  1, 8.  «Ibid.a 


spread  about  the  city»  and  were  expecting  either  a 
wretched  death  or  lamentable  flight,  and  could 
they  scruple  to  call  those  men  enemies,  from  whom 
they  feared  such  dreadful  things  ?  He  then  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  number  of  days  of  the  thanks- 
giving, since  it  was  not  to  be  decreed  to  one,  but 
to  tlijee  generals  jointly ;  to  whom,  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  give  the  title  of  emperors,  since 
there  had  not  been  a  supplication  decreed  without 
it  for  twenty  years  past,  so  that  Servilius  should 
not  either  have  decreed  it  at  all,  or  allowed  the 
usual  honour  to  those,  to  whom  even  new  and 
unusual  honours  were  due  ^  That  if,  according 
to  the  present  custom,  the  title  of  emperor  was 
commonly  given  for  killing  a  thousand  or  two  of 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  or  Thracians,  how  could  they 
refiise  it  now  when  so  many  legions  were  routed, 
and  such  a  multitude  slain  ?  for  with  what  honours, 
(says  he)  and  congratulations,  should  our  deliverers 
themselves  be  received  into  this  temple,  when  yes- 
terday, on  the  account  of  what  they  have  done, 
the  people  of  Rome  carried  me  into  the  capitol  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  ?  for  that,  after  all,  is  a  just 
and  real  triumph,  when,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  dty,  a  public  testimony  is  given  to  those  who 
have  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth.  For  if, 
in  the  common  joy  of  the  whole  dty,  they  congra- 
tulated me  singly,  it  is  a  great  declaration  of  their 
judgment:  if  they  thanked  me,  still  greater:  if 
both,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  glorious; 
that  he  was  forced  to  say  so  much  of  himself 
against  his  will,  by  the  strange  envy  and  injaries 
which  he  had  lately  suffered :  that  the  insolence 
of  the  factious,  as  they  all  knew,  had  raised  a 
report  and  suspicion  upon  him,  of  his  aiming  at  a 
tyranny,  though  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
defending  the  republic  from  it ;  as  if  he,  who  had 
destroyed  Catiline  for  that  very  crime,  was  of  a 
sudden  become  a  Catiline  himself'.  That  if  the 
report  had  found  credit  in  the  dty,  their  design 
was,  by  a  sudden  assault  upon  his  person,  as  upon 
a  tyrant,  to  have  taken  away  his  life.  That  tbe 
thing  itself  was  numifest,  and  the  whole  affair 
shoidd  be  laid  open  in  proper  time.  That  he  had 
said  all  this  not  to  purge  himself  to  them,  to 
whom  he  should  be  sorry  to  want  an  apology,  but 
to  admonish  certain  persons  of  jejune  and  narrow 
minds,  to  look  upon  the  virtue  of  excellent  dti- 
zens  as  the  oluect  of  their  imitation,  not  of  their 
envy,  since  tb9  republic  was  a  wide  fidd,  where 
the  course  of  glory  was  open  to  mauy^.  That  if 
any  man  contested  with  him  the  first  place  in  the 
government,  he  acted  foolishly,  if  he  meant  to  do 
it  by  opposing  vice  to  virtue  :  that  as  the  race  was 
gained  by  running  the  fastest,  so  virtue  was  only 
to  be  conquered  by  a  superior  virtue ;  that  they 
could  never  get  the  better  of  him  by  bad  votes^ 
by  good  ones  perhaps  they  might — and  he  himself 
should  be  glad  of  it :  that  the  people  of  Rome 
were  perpetually  inquiring,  how  men  of  their 
rank  voted  and  acted  ?  and  formed  their  judg- 
ment of  them  accordingly.  That  they  all  remem- 
bered, how  in  December  last  he  was  the  author 
of  the  first  step  towards  recovering  their  liberty ; 
how  from  the  Ist  of  January  he  bad  been  conti- 
nually watching  over  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth :  how  his  house  and  his  ears  were  open 
day  and  night  to  the  advices  and  informations  of 


'  PhiL  xir.  4. 


f  Ibid.  5. 


^  Ibid.  6. 
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all  who  came  to  him.  How  bis  opinion  always 
was,  against  an  embassy  to  Antony :  bow  be  had 
always  Toted  him  an  enemy,  and  their  present 
state,  a  war,  but  as  oft  as  be  mentioned  an  enemy  or 
a  war,  the  consols  had  always  dropped  his  motion, 
from  the  number  of  those  that  were  proposed', 
which  coald  not  however  be  done  in  the  present 
case,  because  he,  who  had  already  TOted  a  thanks- 
giving, had  unwarily  TOted  Antony  an  enemy, 
since  a  thanksgiving  had  never  been  decreed  but 
against  enemies,  and  never  asked  or  granted  in 
what  was  properlv  a  civil  war  :  that  tl^  should 
either  have  denied  *it,  or  must  of  course  decree 
those  to  be  enemies,  for  whose  defeat  it  vras 
granted."  Then  after  flourishing  on  the  particular 
merit  of  the  three  generals,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Octa- 
vios  ;  and  showing  how  well  diey  bad  each 
deserved  the  name  of  emperor,  he  decrees  a 
thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  in  the  name  of  the  three 
jointly  ■•  In  the  last  place,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  rewards  due  to  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
For  these  he  proposes  **  a  splendid  monument  to 
be  erected  in  common  to  them  all,  at  the  public 
charge,  with  their  names  and  services  inscribed ;" 
and  in  recommending  it,  breaks  out  into  a  kind 
of  funeral  eulogium  upon  them  i^-**  O  happy 
death,"  says  he,  "  which  when  due  to  nature,  was 
paid  to  your  country  1  for  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
you  as  bom  for  your  country,  whose  name  is  even 
derived  from  Mars :  as  if  the  same  god  who  gave 
birth  to  this  city,  for  the  good  of  nations,  had 
given  birth  also  to  you,  for  the  good  of  this  city. 
Death  in  flight  is  scandalous :  in  victory,  glorious ; 
wherefore  whilst  those  impious  wretches,  whom 
you  slew,  will  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  par- 
ricide in  the  infernal  regions ;  you,  who  breathed 
your  last  in  victory,  have  obtained  the  place  and 
seat  of  the  pious.  The  life  given  to  us  by  nature 
is  short,  but  the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent, 
everlasting.  If  it  were  not  longer  than  this  life, 
who  wouM  be  so  mad,  at  the  expense  ot  the 
greatest  pains  and  dangers,  to  contend  for  the 
prise  of  glory  ?  Your  lot  therefore  is  happy,  O 
you,  while  you  lived,  the  bravest,  now  the  holiest 
of  soldiers ;  for  the  fame  of  your  virtue  can  never 
be  lost,  either  by  the  forgetfulness  of  those  who 
are  now  alive,  or  the  silence  of  ^se  who  shall 
come  hereafter ;  since  the  senatV  and  people  of 
Rome  have  raised  to  you,  as  it  were  with  their  own 
hands,  an  immortal  monument.  There  have  been 
many  great  and  famous  armies  in  the  Punic, 
Gallic,  Italic  wars ;  yet  no  such  honour  was  ever 
done  to  any  of  them.  I  wish  that  we  could  still 
do  greater,  since  you  have  done  the  g^reatest  ser- 
vices to  us;  you  drove  Antony  mad  with  rage, 
from  the  city  :  you  repulsiMl  him,  when  he 
attempted  to  return.  A  fabric  therefore  shall 
be  erected  of  magnificent  work,  and  letters 
engraved  upon  it,  the  eternal  witnesses  of  your 
divine  virtue ;  nor  will  those  who  see  or  hear  of 
your  monument,  ever  cease  talking  of  you :  so 
that,  instead  of  this  frail  and  mortal  condition  of 
life,  you  hav(  now  acquired  an  immortality'."  He 
then  renews  their  former  assurances  to  the  old 
legions,  **  of  the  full  and  punctual  payment  of  all 
which  had  been  promised  to  them,  as  soon  as  the 
"i'phiL  xivTy.  V  Ibid.  mT.  ib,~ii. 

>  Ibid.  IS. 


war  should  be  over ;"  and  for  those,  in  the  mean 
time,  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  their  country, 
he  proposes  that  "  the  same  rewards  which  would 
have  been  given  to  them  if  they  had  bved,  should 
be  given  immediately  to  their  parents,  children, 
wives  or  brothers."  All  which  he  includes,  as 
usual,  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  senate. 

Antony  being  cruelly  mortified  by  this  defeat, 
kept  himself  close  wiUdn  his  camp,  and  resolved 
to  hsiard  nothing  farther,  but  to  act  only  on  the 
defensive ;  except  by  harassing  the  enemy  with  his 
horse,  in  which  he  vras  far  superior.  He  still  hoped 
to  make  himself  master  of  Modena,  which  vras 
reduced  to  extremity,  and,  by  Jhe  strength  of  his 
works,  to  prevent  their  throvnng  any  PeKef  into  it. 
Hirtius  and  Octavius,  on  the  other  hand,  date  with 
victory,  w^  determined  at  all  hazards  to  relieve  it: 
and  after  two  or  three  days  spent  in  finding  the 
most  likely  place  of  breaking  through  the  entrench- 
ments,  they  made  their  attack  with  8U<^  vigour, 
that  Antony,  rather  than  suffer  the  town  to  be 
snatched  at  last  out  of  his  hands,  chose  to  draw 
out  his  legions,  and  come  to  a  general  battle.  The 
fight  was  bloodv  and  obstinate,  and  Antony's  men, 
though  obliged  to  give  ground,  bravely  disputed 
every  inch  of  it :  till  D.  Brutus,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time  to  sally  out  of  the  town  st 
the  head  of  his  garrison,  helped  greatly  to  deter- 
mine and  complete  the  victory.  Hirtius  pushed 
his  advantage  with  great  spirit,  and  forced  his 
way  into  Antony's  camp ;  but  when  he  had  gained 
the  middle  of  it,  was  unfortunately  killed  near 
the  general's  tent  Pontius  Aquila,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  was  killed  likewise  in  the  same 
place  :  but  Octavius,  who  followed  to  support 
them,  made  good  their  attempt,  and  kept  pcK- 
session  of  the  camp,  with  the  entire  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Antony's  best  troops  :  while  Antony 
himself,  with  all  his  horse,  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation towards  the  Alps.  Some  irriters  give  s 
different  relation  of  this  action,  but  from  the  hot 
and  circumstances  of  it  delivered  by  Cicero,  diis 
appears  to  be  the  genuine  account.  The  consul 
Pansa  died  the  day  following  of  his  wounds  at 
Bologna  ■• 

SECTION  XL 

Thb  entire  defeat  of  Antony's  army  made  sU 
people  presently  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  esta- 
A.  OTiB.  7ia       blished,  which  would  probably  have 
*^'*^  •*•  been  the  case,  if  Antony  had  either 

perished  in  the  action,  or  the  consuls  survived  iL 
But  the  death  of  the  consuls,  though  not  felt  so 
sensibly  at  first,  in  the  midst  of  their  joy  for  the 
victory,  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  schemes 
and  vras  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
republic*.   Hirtius  was  a  man  of  letters  and  polite- 

n  Cam  alia  Undo,  et  gaudeo  accidiMe,  turn  quod  Bruti 
oiiptio  non  aolom  ipai  salutaris  fait,  aed  etlam  maxiow 
ad  T  ictoriam  adjomento.— Ad  Brut.  4. 

Ibi  Hirtium  qaoque  periiaso  et  Ptmthun  Aquflam,  dtc-^ 
Ep.  Fam.  z. 33 ;  It  Ep.  Fam.  xL  13;  Appian.  I.  3  p.  37S. 

•  Hirtium  qoidem  et  Pansam— In  oonwlaCu  reipublk* 
nlutarea,  alieno  aanetonpMvamisimtM.— Ep.Fam.  xtL  t& 

Panaa  amino,  quantom  detrimeati  reqmbUea  mccepmiU 
nonteprwteriU  pBp^  Fam.  xi  9.]  Qoanto  ait  in  p«rk«Uo 
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DOS,  mtimitely  entnuted  with  Ciesar's  coansebi, 
udemplojed  to  write  his  acts  ;  but  as  he  was  the 
proper  ereatnre  of  Cssar,  and  strongly  infected  with 
^uif,  so  his  views  were  all  bent  on  supporting  the 
power  that  had  raised  him,  and  serving  his  patron, 
not  the  public.     In  the  beginning  therefore  of  the 
cnil  war,  when  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  he 
pabtished  a  law  to  exclude  all  who  were  in  arms  with 
Poaoey  from  anj  employment  or  oflSce  in   the 
sUte* ;  which  made  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
tite  Pompeians,  who  considered  him  as  their  most 
infcterate  enemy.     Pansa,  whose  father  had  been 
pniicnbed  by  Sylla*^,  was  attached  with  equal  zeal 
to  Cesar,  as  to  the  head  and  reviver  of  the  Marian 
caase,  and  served  him  in  all  his  wars  with  singular 
tSfictian  and  fidelity  t4ia  was  a  grave,  sincere,  and 
worthy  man ;  and  being  naturally  more  moderate 
ad  beaevolent  than  Hirtius,  was  touchedvith  the 
nria  of  his  country,  and  the  miseries  of  the  op- 
pressed Pompeiana  ;  many  of  whom  he  relieved 
bf  his  humanity,  and  restored  by  his  interest  to 
the  dty  and  their  estates  *'.    This  made  him  very 
popular,  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the 
honest :  so  that  Cassius,  in  defending  his  Epicu- 
difli  to  Cicero,  alleges  Pansa  as  an  example  of 
those   genuine    Epicureans,    who   placed    their 
pleasure  or  chief  good  in  virtuous  acts*.     Be- 
fore their  entrance  into  the  consulship,  Quintus 
Cioefo  gave  a  most  wretched  account  of  them 
both ;  "  as  of  a  lewd,  luxurious  pair,  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  command  of  a  paltry  town,  much 
iffls  of  the  empire ;''  and  says,  that  *'  if  they  were 
not  removed  from  the  helm,  the  republic  would 
eeftunly  be  k>st ;  since  Antony  would  easily  draw 
them  into  a  partnership  of  his  crimes ;  for  when  he 
Kfved  with  them  in  Gaul,  he  had  seen  incredible 
iutmoes  of  their  effeminacy  and  debauchery,  in 
the  hce  even  of  the  enemy'."     But  we   must 
charge  a  great  part  of  tiiis  character  to  the  peevish- 
nefi  and  envy  of  Quintus  :  for  whatever  they  had 
beta  before,  they  were  certainly  good  consuls; 
and  out  of  their  affection  to  Cicero,  and  regard  to 
his  suthoritj,  governed  themselves  generally  in  all 
great  affurs  by  his  maxims.    They  were  persuaded 
that  the  design  of  revenging  Caesar's  death  would 
Hanw  the  republic    again  into  convulsions,  and 
B(ywtd  from  no  other  motive  than  the  ambition  of 
possesang  Csesar's  place,  and  resolved  therefore 
to  quell  by  open  fi>rce  all  attempts  against  the 
pih&e   peace.      From   their  long    adherence  to 
Cssar,  they   retained  indeed  some  prejudices  in 
Ckvov  of  that  party,  and  were  loath  to  proceed  to 
aifmnitiea,  till  pacific  measures  were  found  inef- 
fectnaL    This  gave  Cicero  some  reason  to  blame, 
htA  Merer  to  distrust  them ;  to  complain  of  their 


iMHrtli  I  qaaan  potcro  breriaBime  exponam.  Primom 
iimIbih  quuitam  pertarbationem  r^um  urbanarom 
altmat  obitoa  tftw"1^»".  Jrc. — ^Ep.  Fam.  z. 

^  nMiilumi  Pompeianum  q[ai  vivat  taowe  lege  Hlrtia 
«pdtataL— Phfl.  xiiL  I& 

4  Timm.  gravl*  h<nno  et  certos.— Bp.  Fam.  vi.  12. 
<|wd  awl^M  mtoeriis  lerarit,  et  qaod  w  in  bis  mails 
hmaiamti  pnrkait.  mirabilia  eum  vlroram  bonorum  bene- 
wiitla  pfweeotaeflt— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  17. 

» ttujmi  «t  Pasn,  qui  W^n^  sequitur,  virtutem  reti- 

aSt^^c^-AM.  ML 

'  I^Ma  ifD  penitas  oovl  llbidlmmi  et  langoorls  effemlna- 

I :  qui  ni«i  a  gnbemaooUs  roooMorint, 

t  ab  VBivcno  naaliragio  poiculom  est,  Au).— Bp. 

mi.  17. 


phlegm  and  want  of  vigour,  as  detrimental  to  the 
common  cause:  yet  while  they  were  generally 
suspected  by  others,  he  always  thought  them 
sincere,  though  they  did  not  in  all  cases  act  up 
to  his  wishes.  The  event  confirmed  his  judgment 
of  them  :  for  they  both  not  only  exposed,  but  lost 
their  lives  with  the  greatest  courage  in  the  defence 
of  the  republic ;  and  showed  themselves  to  be  the 
very  men  which  Cicero  had  constantly  affirmed 
them  to  be ;  and  though  he  imputes  some  little 
blame  to  Hirtius,  yet  of  Pansa  he  declares,  '*  that 
he  wanted  neither  courage  from  the  first,  nor 
fidelity  to  the  last'." 

If  they  had  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory, their  power  and  authonty  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  restrain  Octavius  within  the  bounds  of 
his  duty,  and  sustain  the  tottering  republic  till 
Brutus  and  Cassius  could  arrive  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  Plancus  and  D.  Brutus  unite  themselves 
in  the  same  cause,  and  give  it  a  firm  establishment 
in  their  consulship  of  the  next  year;  all  whose 
armies,  together  with  the  African  legions,  were 
far  superior  to  any  force  that  could  have  been 
brought  against  them.  But  the  death  of  the  two 
consuls  placed  Octavius  at  once  above  control, 
by  leaving  him  the  master  of  both  their  armies ; 
especially  of  all  the  veterans,  who  were  disaffected 
to  D.  Brutus,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  follow 
him  ;  and  it  fell  out  so  lucky  and  apposite  to  all 
Octavius's  views,  as  to  give  birth  to  a  general  per- 
suasion, that  they  had  received  foul  play,  and  were 
both  of  them  killed  by  his  contrivance :  for  he  was 
observed  to  be  the  first  man  who  took  up  Hirtius's 
body  in  the  camp,  where  some  imagined  him  to 
have  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers ;  and  Pansa's 
physician,  Glyco,  was  actually  thrown  into  prison 
by  Torquatus,  Pause's  quaestor,  upon  a  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  his  wounds'*.  But  the  chief 
ground  of  that  notion  seems  to  have  lain  in  the 
fortunate  coincidence  of  the  fact  with  the  interests 
of  Octavius  :  for  M .  Brutus  thought  it  incredible, 
and  in  the  most  pressing  manner  begged  of  Cicero 
to  procure  Glyco  s  enla^ement,  and  protect  him 
from  any  harm,  as  being  a  worthy,  modest  man, 
incapable  of  sach  a  villany ;  and  who,  of  all  others, 
suffered  the  greatest  loss  by  Pause's  death'. 

f  Quales  tibi  sepe  acripd  oonmiles,  tales  extiteront. 
[Ad  Brut.  3.]  Erat  in  senatu  satis  vebemens  et  aoer 
Pansa;  cum  in  ceteros  hujus  generis,  tum  maxime  in 
sooerum ;  cui  oonsuli  non  animus  ab  initio,  non  fides  ad 
eztremnm  defuit.  Bellum  ad  Mntinam  gerebatur ;  nihil 
nt  in  Ccsare  repr^enderes,  nonnnlla  in  Hirtio.— Ibid.  10. 

If,B.  Several  medals  were  stmck  by  the  senate  on  the 
oooasion  of  this  victory;  particularly  one  in  honour  of 
Pansa,  exhibiting  the  bead  of  the  Goddess  Liberty,  crowned 
with  laureU  and  the  inscription,  LiaaaTATis;  and  on  the 
reverse,  Rome  sitting  upon  the  qwils  of  enemies,  holding 
a  spear  In  her  right  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  her  left,  with 
her  foot  upon  the  globe,  and  victory  flying  towards  her  to 
crown  her  with  laurel ;  and  the  inscription.— C.  Pansa. 
C.F.C.N.— See  Morel.  Fam.  Rom. 

•>  Rumor  increbuit,  ambos  opera  ejus  ocdsos :  nt  Anto- 
nio fugato,  republica  consulibns  orbata,  solus  victores 
exercitus  ooouparet.  Pans*  quidem  adeo  snspecta  mors 
fnit,  ut  Olyco  medlcns  oustoditus  sit,  quasi  venenum  vul- 
nert  lndidisaet.-8net.  in  Aug.  II;  Dio,  1.  xlvi.  317: 
Appian.  p.  57S. 

»  Tibi  Olycona  medicnm  Pana»— dfligantissime  com- 
meodo ;  andimus  eum  venisse  in  suspioionem  Torquato  da 
morte  Pause,  curtodiriquA  nt  parricid'mt.  Nihil  minus 
oredendum,  Ac— Rogo  te  et  quidem  valde  rogo,  aripias 
eum  ex  cn^odia.— Ad  Brut  6. 
T 
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Cicero  was  sooo  aware  of  the  daogeroos  torn 
which  this  event  was  likely  to  give  to  their  affairs ; 
and  within  a  daj  or  two  after  the  news,  intimates 
his  apprehension  of  it  to  Brutus :  "  Young  Caesar/' 
says  he,  *'  has  a  wonderful  disposition  to  virtue ;  I 
wish  that  I  may  govern  him  as  easily,  in  all  ^s 
height  of  honour  and  power,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done:  the  thing  is  now  much  harder;  yet  I  do 
not  despair  of  it :  for  the  youth  is  persuaded,  and 
chiefly  by  me,  that  we  owe  our  present  safety  to 
him :  and  in  truth,  if  he  had  not  at  first  driven 
Antony  from  the  city,  all  had  been  lost^*'  But 
as  he  found  Octavius  grow  daily  more  and  more 
untractable,  so  he  be^  to  exhort  and  implore 
Brutus,  in  every  letter,  to  bring  his  army  into 
Italy,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  save  them  in 
their  present  circumstances :  and  to  enforce  his 
own  authority,  he  procured  a  vote  also  of  the 
senate,  to  call  him  home  with  his  legions  to  the 
defence  of  the  republic  ^ 

At  Rome,  however,  the  general  reioidogs  stifled 
all  present  attention  to  the  loss  of  their  consuls  ; 
and  Antony's  friends  were  so  dejected  for  some 
time,  that  they  gave  Cicero  no  more  opposition  in 
the  senate;  where  he  poured  out  all  imaginable 
honours  on  the  deceased,  Hirtius,  Pansa,  and 
Aquila,  decreed  an  ovation  to  Csesar,  and  added  a 
number  of  days  to  their  thanksgiving  in  honour  of 
D.  Brutus ;  whose  deliverance  happening  to  fall  upon 
his  birth^day,  he  decreed  likewise  that  his  name 
should  be  ascribed  ever  after  to  that  day  in  the  fasti 
or  public  calendars,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  victory.  Antony's  adherents  were  also  declared 
enemies:  in  which  nimiber  Servilius  himself  in- 
cluded Ventidius  ;  and  moved,  to  give  Cassius  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Dolabella ;  to  whom 
Cicero  joined  Brutus,  in  case  that  he  should  find  it 
useful  to  the  republic". 

The  decree  of  an  ovation  to  Octavius  was  blamed 
by  Brutus  and  his  friends";  yet  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  and  artfully  designed :  for  while  it 
carried  an  appearance  of  honour,  it  would  regularly 
have  stripped  him  of  his  power  if  he  had  made  use 
of  it :  since  his  commission  was  to  expire  of  course, 
and  his  army  to  be  dissolved  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  the  city  :  but  the  confusion  of  the  times  made 
laws  and  customs  of  little  effect  with  those  who  had 
the  power  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  commanders  abroad  were  so  struck  vrith 
Antony's  defeat,  that  they  redoubled  their  assur- 
ances to  Cicero  of  their  firmness  and  zeal  for  the 
common    cause.      Lepidus   especially,  who    had 

k  Ccauis  vero  pueri  mirifica  indoles  yirtutis.  Utinam 
tam  fioile  etim  florentem  et  bonoribos  et  gratia  regere  ac 
tenere  poesimas,  ut  adlioo  tenuimus !  est  omnino  illud 
difficilius :  sed  noa  diffidimua  PemiaBum  est  enlm  ado- 
lescenti,  et  maxime  per  me,  C()u8  opera  nos  ease  aalroe :  et 
onie,  nid  is  Antonlum  ab  urbe  avertiaset,  perlissent 
omnia.— Ad  Brut  3. 

1  Te,  oognita  senatos  aoctoritate.  In  Italiam  addocere 
exercitum :  quod  ut  faceres,  idque  maturares,  magnopere 
desiderabatrespublica.— Ad  Brut.  10. 

°>  A.D.  T.  Kalend.  Maiaa  cum  de  iia,  qui  hostea  Jndioati 
sunt,  bello  peraequendia,  aententie  dicereotur,  dixit 
Servilius  etiam  de  Ventidio,  et  ut  Caaaiua  peraequeretur 
Dolabellam.  Cui  cum  ewaem.  aaaenaus,  decrevi  hoc  ampliua, 
ut  tu,  ai  arbitruore  utile— peraequerere  bello  Dolabellam, 
Ao.— Ad  Brut  ft;  it.  15. 

^  Busploor  illud  minua  tibi  probari,  quod  ab  tuls  famili- 
arlbua— non  probatnr,  quod  ut  ovanti  introtre  Caeaari  Uoe- 
ret,  deoreverim.— Ad  Brut  15. 


suffered  two  of  his  lieutenants,  Silanus  and  Colleo,  | 
to  carry  succours  to  Antony  at  Modena,  labours 
to  excuse  it  in  a  civil  and  humble  strain,  and  to 
persuade  Cicero,  "  That  they  had  done  it  against 
bis  orders ;  and  though,  for  their  former  relatioa 
to  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  punish  them  witii  the 
last  severity,  yet  he  had  not  since  employed  them, 
or  received  them  even  into  his  camp.  He  acquaints 
him  that  Antony  was  arrived  in  hu  province  with 
one  legion,  and  a  great  multitude  of  men  unarmed, 
but  with  all  his  horse,  which  was  very  strong ;  and 
that  Ventidius  had  joined  him  with  three  legions : 
that  he  vras  marching  out  against  him  with  all  his 
forces  ;  and  that  many  of  Antony's  horse  and  foot 
daUy  deserted  him:  that  for  himself,  he  would 
never  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  senate  and  the 
republic;  thanks  him  for  not  giving  credit  to 
the  false  reports  which  were  spread  of  him :  and 
above  all,  for  the  late  honours  that  he  had  decreed 
to  him  ;  begs  him  to  expect  everything  from  him 
which  could  be  expected  from  an  honest  man,  and 
to  take  him  under  his  special  protection**.'* 

Pollio  still  more  explicitly,  "  That  there  was  no 
time  now  for  loitering,  or  expecting  the  orders  of 
the  senate ;  that  all  who  vriahed  to  preserve  the 
empire,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Roinan  people, 
ought  to  lend  their  present  help ;  that  notfainf 
was  more  dangerous  than  to  give  Antony  leisnre  to 
recollect  himself;  that  for  his  part,  he  vrouki 
neither  desert  nor  survive  the  republic ;  was  grieved 
only  for  his  being  at  such  a  distance  that  he  ooold 
not  come  so  soon  as  he  wished  to  its  relief,"  &c. 

Plancus  sent  word,  "That  he  was  takii^  aU 
possible  care  to  oppress  Antony,  if  he  came  into 
that  country ;  that  if  he  came  without  any  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  he  should  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  hun,  though  he  should  be  re- 
ceived by  Lepidus ;  or  if  he  brought  any  foroe  wit^ 
him,  would  undertake  that  he  should  do  no  harm 
in  those  parts  tiU  they  could  send  him  sucoous 
sufficient  to  destroy  him ;  that  he  was  dien  in  a 
treaty  with  Lepidus,  about  uniting  Ihmr  foroes  in 
the  same  cause,  by  the  mediation  of  Laterensis 
and  Pumius ;  nor  would  be  hindered  by  his  priv^ 
quarrel  to  the  man,  from  concurring  wHh  fais 
greatest  enemy  in  the  service  of  the  comnoa- 
wealth V."  In  another  letter  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  of  **  Antony's  shattered  forces,  tfaov^ 
joined  with  those  of  Ventidius,  the  mole-driver  (« 
he  calls  him) ;  and  is  confident,  that  if  be  ooold 
have  met  with  them,  they  vrould  not  have  stood  ai 
hour  before  him'.'' 

The  conquerors  at  Modena  were  much  censured 
in  the  mean  time  for  giving  Antony  Idsure  i» 
escape :  but  Octavius,  firom  the  beginning,  had  ns 
thoughts  of  pursuing  him  :  he  had  already  gained 
what  he  aimed  at ;  had  reduced  Antony's  power  m 
low,  and  raised  his  own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  coo- 
dition  to  make  his  own  terms  vrith  him  in  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  seems  to  hart 
formed  the  plan  fix>m  this  moment :  whereas  if 
Antony  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  together  wiU 
the  consuls,  the  republican  party  would  hare  pro- 
bably been  too  strong  for  him  and  Lepidus,  who, 
though  master  of  a  good,  army,  vras  certainly  a 


o  Ep.  Fam.  x.  34.  P  Ibid.  33.  \  Ibid,  xl 

r  Blibi  enim  ai  oontigiaaet,  ut  prior  oocuireron  Antnaio. 
non  meberonle  boram  conatitiawt :  tantum  «go  et  m& 
oonfido,  et  alo  peivulaas  Oliua  oopiaa,  Ventidliquo 
caatia  defli>iok>.»Ibid.  16. 
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weak  general" :  when  he  was  pressed  therefore  to 
pofsne  Antony,  he  contrived  still  to  delay  it,  till  it 
mi  too  late,  taking  himself  to  be  more  nsefoll j 
emplojed  in  securing  to  his  interests  the  troops  of 
thecoosols. 

Cicero  was  particularly  disgusted  at  Antony's 
oeipe;  and  often  expostulates  upon  it  with 
D.  Brutus :  he  teDs  him,  **  That  if  Antony  should 
ever  resover  strength  again,  all  his  great  services 
to  die  republic  would  come  to  not&ng.  It  was 
reported  (says  he)  at  Rome,  and  all  people  believed 
i  it,  Oat  he  was  fled  with  a  few  unarmed,  dispirited 
men,  and  himself  almost  broken-hearted :  but  if  it 
be  10  with  him,  as  I  hear  it  is,  that  you  cannot 
fight  lum  again  without  danger ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  hare  fled  from  Modena,  but  to  have  changed 
on/j  the  seat  of  the  vrar.  Wherefore  men  are  now 
ijaite  different  from  what  they  were :  some  even 
oompUin  that  you  did  not  pursue  him,  and  think 
/  thst  ht  might  have  been  destroyed  if  diligence  had 
been  used :  such  is  the  temper  of  people,  and, 
above  all,  of  ours,  to  abuse  their  liberty  against 
those  by  whom  they  obtained  it :  it  is  your  part, 
bowever,  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  real  ground 
of  complaint  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  he  who 
oppreaes  Antony,  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  What 
fte  force  of  that  is  it  is  better  for  you  to  consider, 
than  for  me  to  write  more  explicitly'." 

D.  Brutus  in  his  answer  gives  him  the  reasons 

wby  he  could  not  follow  Antony  so  soon  as  he 

wished :  "  I  had  no  horse,"  says  he ;  "  no  car- 

oigei ;  did  not  know  that  Hirtius  was  killed  ;  had 

no  cooiidence  in  Ciesar  before  I  met  and  talked 

widi  him ;  thus  the  first  day  passed.     The  next 

monoDg  oriy  I  was  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bologna, 

W  OD  the  roid  met  with  an  account  of  his  death  : 

I  ran  back  to  my  little  army,  for  so  I  may  truly 

o^  it ;  it  is  extremely  reduced,  and  in  sad  con- 

didon  for  want   of   all  things :  so  that  Antony 

{■aed  two  days  of  me,  and  made  much  greater 

/Mroeys  in  flying  than  I  could  in  pursuing ;  for 

h»tn)op8went8traggling,mine  in  order.  Wherever 

fct  pasaed,  he  opened  all  the  prisons,  carried  away 

Ae  Biea,  and  stopped  nowhere  till  he  came  to  the 

fords.    This  pl^  lies  between  the  Apennine  and 

ike  Alps,    m    most  difficult    country   to    march 

AfiMgh.    When  I  was  thirty  miles  from  him,  and 

TsBtidtas  had  already  joined  him,  a  copy  of  his 

%eeck  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  he  bq^  of  his 

••Wicfs  to  follow  him  across  the  Alps ;  and  declares 

^^  he  acted  in  concert  with  Lepidus :  but  the 

wifien  cried  oat,  especially  those  of  Ventidius, 

Af  he  has  very  few  of  his  own,  that  they  would 

dtta-  conquer  or  perish  in  Italy ;  and  began  to 

^  Ait  he  would  go  to  PoUentia :  when  he  could 

•■M  overrule  them,  he  put  off  his  march  to  the  next 

^«    Upon  this  intelligence,  I  presently  sent  five 

Mhofts  before  me  to  PoUentia,  and  followed  them 

rnymH  with  the  army :  my  detachment  came  to 

te^bee  an  boor  before  Trebellius,  with  Antony's 

k>oi:  this  gave  me  an  exceeding  joy,  for  I  esteem 

ite|a^  to  a  victory,""  &c. 

la  another  letter  be  says,  *'  That  if  Caesar  would 
han  beea  penuaded  by  him  to  cross  the  Apen- 
vine,  he  could  have  reduced  Antony  to  such  straits 
(tiat  he  must  have  been  destroyed  by  want  rather 
thaa  ths^tword :  but  that  they  could  neither  com- 
*  Oni  eC  UfiUo  omnee  imperatoreB  forent  meUores,  et 
AMoaiiM,  6am  erat  8obriiu.>-yell.  Fat  ii.  63. 
Ep.  FasL  il  12.  "  Ibid.  13. 


mand  Caesar,  nor  Csesar  his  own  troops ;  both 
which  circumstances  were  very  bad*,'*  &c.  This 
authentic  account  from  D.  Brutus  confutes  two 
facts,  which  are  delivered  by  an  old  historian,  and 
generally  received  by  all  the  modems ;  first,  that 
Octavius,  after  the  victory,  refused  to  have  any 
conference  with  D.  Brutus  ;  and  that  Brutus,  for 
that  reason,  forbade  him  to  enter  his  province,  or 
to  pursue  Antony :  secondly,  that  Pansa,  in  his 
last  moments,  sent  for  Octavius,  and  advised  him 
to  a  union  with  Antony  against  the  senate^.  For 
it  is  evident,  that  on  Uie  very  day  of  the  victory, 
there  was  actually  a  conference  between  the  two 
first,  which  passed  in  so  amicable  a  manner  as  to 
ease  Brutus  of  the  jealousy  which  he  had  before 
conceived  of  Octavius :  and  Pansa's  death  hap- 
pened  so  early  the  next  morning,  that  it  left  no 
room  for  the  pretended  adrice  and  speech  which 
is  made  for  him  to  Octavius ;  especially  since  it 
appears  on  the  contrary,  that  instead  of  Octavius, 
Pansa  really  sent  for  D.  Brutus,  when  he  found 
himself  dying,  as  if  disposed  rather  to  communi- 
cate something  for  the  service  of  that  cause  in 
which  he  had  lost  his  life.  But  both  the  stories 
were  undoubtedly  forged  afterwards,  to  save 
Octavius's  honour,  and  give  a  better  colour  to  that 
sudden  change  of  measures  which  from  this  hour 
he  was  determined  to  pursue*. 

C.  Antony  was  still  a  prisoner  with  M.  Brutus, 
whose  indidgenoe  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
practising  upon  the  soldiers,  and  raising  a  sedition 
in  the  camp,  which  created  no  small  trouble  to 
Brutus.  The  soldiers,  however,  soon  repented  of 
their  rashness,  and  killed  the  authors  of  it ;  and 
would  have  killed  Antony  too,  if  Brutus  would 
have  delivered  him  into  their  hands  :  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  his  life,  though  this  was 
the  second  offence  of  the  same  kind  ^  but  pre- 
tending that  he  would  order  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  sent  him  to  be  secured  on  ship-board 
either  from  doing  or  suffering  any  ferther  mischief* ; 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  to  Cicero,  who  re- 
turned the  following  answer. 

"  As  to  the  sedition  in  the  fourth  legion  about 
C.  Antony,  you  wiU  take  what  I  say  in  good  part ; 
I  am  better  pleased  with  the  severi^  of  the  soldiers 
than  with  yours.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  you 
have  had  a  trial  of  the  affection  of  your  legions 
and  the  horse.  As  to  what  you  write,  that  I  am 
pursuing  the  Antonys  much  at  my  ease,  and  praise 
me  for  it — I  suppose  you  really  think  so  :  but  I 
do  not  by  any  means  approve  your  distinction , 

'  Quod  si  me  Caraar  audisaet.  atque  Apennlnum  transia- 
oet,  in  tantas  angustias  Antonium  oompulisaem,  ut  inopia 
potiua  quam  ferro  oonficeretur.  8ed  nequeCaraari  Inperari 
potest,  neo  Cesar  exorcitui  suo :  quod  ntrumque  peaaimum 
eet.— Ep.  Fam.  x. 

r  Appian.  1.  iii.  573 ;  it  Hist.  Rom.  par  Catrou  et 
RouiU6.  t.  xvii.  I.  iv.  p.  433,  Ac. 

■  There  is  an  original  medal  still  remaining  that  gives 
no  small  confirmation  to  this  notion ;  and  was  struck  pro- 
bably at  Rome,  either  by  Pansa  himself,  upon  his  march- 
ing out  towards  Modena»  or  by  the  senate  soon  after  Pansa's 
death,  in  testimony  of  the  strict  union  that  subsisted 
betwooi  him  and  D.  Brutus  Albinus.  For  on  the  one  side 
thore  is  the  head  of  a  Silenus,  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  of 
Pan,  which  is  freqnent  on  Pansa's  coins,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion alw  of  his  name,  C.  Pansa  :  and  on  the  other,  Albin  vs. 
Brvtl  F.  with  two  right  hands  joined ^  holding  a  caduceut. 
as  an  emblem  of  the  strictest  amity  and  oonoord.— 8eo 
Famil.  Vibia.  in  ValUant  or  MoreL 

•  Dio>  1.  xlvii.  p.  340. 
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when  you  say,  that  our  animosity  ought  to  be 
exerted  rather  in  prerenting  civil  wan,  than  in 
reyenging  ourselves  on  the  Tanquished.  I  differ 
widely  from  you,  Brutus ;  not  that  I  yield  to  you  in 
clemency,  but  a  salutary  severity  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  a  specious  show  of  mercy.  If  we  are  so 
fond  of  pardoning,  there  will  be  no  end  of  civil 
wars  t  but  you  are  to  look  to  that ;  for  I  can  say 
of  myself,  what  Plautus's  old  man  says  in  the 
Trinummus,  Life  is  almost  over  with  me  ;  it  is  you 
who  are  the  most  interested  in  it.  You  will  be 
undone,  Brutus,  believe  me,  if  you  do  not  take 
care :  for  you  will  not  always  have  the  people,  nor 
the  senate,  nor  a  leader  of  Uie  senate,  the  same  as 
now.  Take  this,  as  from  the  Pythian  oracle ; 
nothing  can  be  more  true^" 

Brutus's  wife,  Porcia,  notwithstanding  the  tragi- 
cal story  which  the  old  writers  have  dressed  up, 
of  the  manner  of  her  killing  herself  upon  the  news 
of  her  husband's  unhappy  fate^,  died  most  probably 
about  this  time  at  Rome,  of  a  lingering  illness. 
She  seems  to  have  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
when  Brutus  left  Italy,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
parted  from  him  with  the  utmost  grief  and  floods 
of  tears,  as  if  conscious  that  she  was  taking  her 
last  leave  of  him  :  and  Plutarch  says,  **  that  there 
was  a  letter  of  Brutus  extant  in  his  days,  if  it  was 
genuine,  in  which  he  lamented  her  death,  and 
complained  of  his  friends  for  neglecting  her  in 
her  last  sickness  i"  this  however  is  certain,  that 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  a  hint  of  Porcia*s 
indisposition,  with  a  slight  compliment  to  Atticus 
for  his  care  of  her** :  and  the  following  letter  of 
condolence  to  him  from  Cicero,  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  any  other  occasion  but  that  of  her 
death. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 
**  I  should  perform  the  same  oflSce  which  you 
formerly  did  in  my  loss,  of  comforting  you  by 
letter,  did  I  not  know  that  you  cannot  want  those 
remedies  in  your  grief,  with  which  you  relieved 
mine.  I  wish  only  that  you  may  now  cure  yourself 
more  easily  than  at  that  time  you  cured  me  :  for 
it  would  be  strange  in  so  great  a  man  as  you,  not 
to  be  able  to  practise  what  he  had  prescribed  to 
another.  As  for  me,  not  only  the  reasons  which 
you  then  collected,  but  your  very  authority,  deterred 
me  from  indulging  my  sorrow  to  excess.  For 
when  yon  thought  me  to  behave  myself  with  greater 
softness  than  became  a  man,  especially  one  who 
used  to  comfort  others,  you  chid  me  with  more 
severity  than  it  was  usual  for  you  to  express :  so 
that,  out  of  a  reverence  to  your  judgment,  I 
roused  myself;  and  by  the  accession  of  your 
authority,  took  everything  that  I  had  learfted  or 
read,  or  heard  on  that  subject,  to  have  the  greater 
weight.  Yet  my  part,  Brutus,  at  that  time,  was 
only  to  act  agreeably  to  duty  and  to  nature  :  but 
yours,  as  we  say,  is  to  be  acted  on  the  stage,  and 
before  the  people.  For  when  the  eyes,  not  only 
of  your  army,  but  of  all  the  city,  nay,  of  all  the 
world,  are  upon  you,  it  is  wholly  indecent  for  Dne, 
by  whom  we  other  mortals  are  made  the  stouter, 
to  betray  any  dejection  or  want  of  courage.  You 
have  suffered  indeed  a  great  loss  (for  you  have  lost 


b  Ad  Brut.  2. 

«  App.  1.  fr.  069 ;  Dio,  1.  xlvii.  356 ;  Yal.  Max.  iv.  6. 
d  Valetudinem  Porcia  mec  tiU  cone  one,  non  miror. 
—Ad  Brut.  17. 


that  which  has  not  left  its  fellow  on  earth),  and 
must  be  allowed  to  grieve  under  so  cruel  a  blow, 
lest  to  want  all  sense  of  grief  should  be  thought 
more  wretched  than  grief  itself :  but  to  do  it  with 
moderation,  is  both  useful  to  others  and  necessary 
to  yourself.  I  would  write  more  if  this  was  not 
already  too  much  :  we  expect  you  and  your  army : 
without  which,  though  all  other  things  succeed  to 
our  wishes,  we  shall  hardly  ever  be  free*." 

As  the  time  of  choosing  magis^ates  now  drew 
on,  and  particularly  of  filhng  up  the  alleges  of 
priests,  in  which  there  were  many  vacancies,  so 
Brutus  was  sending  home  many  of  his  young  nchks 
to  appear  as  candidates  at  the  election  ;  the  two 
Bibuluses,  Domitius,  Cato,  Lentulus,  whom  he 
severally  recommends  to  Cicero's  protectioB. 
Cicero  was  desirous  that  his  son  also  should  oome 
with  them,  to  be  elected  a  priest ;  and  wrote  to 
Brutus  to  know  his  mind  about  it,  and,  if  be 
thought  proper,  to  send  him  away  immediateh ; 
for  thou^  he  might  be  chosen  in  abseaee,  yet  hit 
success  would  be  much  easier  if  he  was  presot^ 
He  touches  this  little  affair  in  several  of  hisletten; 
but  finding  the  public  disorders  increase  still  ererj 
day,  he  procured  the  election  of  priests  to  be 
thrown  off  to  the  next  year :  and  Bmtus  haring 
sent  him  word  in  the  mean  while  that  his  son  bsd 
actually  left  him,  and  was  coming  towards  Rome, 
he  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him 
on  the  road,  with  orders  to  send  him  back  agtia, 
though  he  found  him  landed  in  Italy :  '*  aoce 
nothing,''  he  says,  **  could  be  more  agreeable  eidis' 
to  himself,  or  more  honourable  to  his  too,  than 
his  continuance  with  Brutus'." 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  the  news 
of  Dolabella's  defeat,  and  death,  from  Asia,  broo^ 
a  fresh  occasion  of  joy  to  Cicero,  and  his  friend 
at  Rome.  DolabeUa,  after  his  success  against 
Trebonius,  having  pillaged  that  province  of  iti 
money,  and  of  all  ^ngs  useful  for  vrar,  marched 
forward  to  execute  his  grand  design  upon  Sym ; 
for  which  he  had  been  making  all  thia  preparation : 
but  Cassius  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  haviaf 
got  possession  of  that  country,  and  of  all  the  armies 
in  it,  was  much  superior  to  him  in  force.  Ik^' 
bella,  however,  made  his  way  with  some  success 
through  Cilida,  and  came  before  Antioch  in  Sym, 
but  was  denied  admittance  into  it ;  and  after  some 
vain  attempts  to  take  it,  being  repulsed  widi  bai, 
marched  to  Laodicea,  which  had  before  inritrd, 
and  now  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Here  Casmo 
came  up  with  him,  and  presently  invested  the 
place,  where,  after  he  had  destroyed  DolabeUa's 
fleet,  in  two  or  three  naval  engagements,  he  ehii 
him  up  closely  by  sea,  as  well  as  luid;  tili 
Dolabdla,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  and  the  tow 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  killed  himself,  to 
prevent  his  falling  alive  into  Cassius's  hands,  sol 
suffering  the  same  treatment  whidi  he  had  shova 
to  Trebonius ;  but  Cassius  generously  ordered  hi* 

c  Ad  Brut.  9. 

'  Bed  quamvls  liceat  absentis  ratSooem  baberi.  iasm 
omnia  sunt  prsMenUbus  fscilionu— Ad  Bmt.  5. 

f  Ego  autem,  com  ad  me  de  Cicotmis  aba  ta  dtee«K 
ficripsiflaee,  statim  eztrusl  tabellarios,  Uteraaqne  ad  Cl»> 
ronem ;  at  eiiam  si  in  Italiam  veoiaset,  ad  te  redtnt.  N^ 
enim  mihi  Jucandlua,  illi  honestios.  Quamqtiam  wSk^ 
ties  ei  Bcripaeram,  aaoerdotum  oomltla,  mea  ^t^wim>  a*- 
toitioae  in  alterum  annum  ene  rejects,  dto. — Ad  Bn& 
I  14;  it.  5, 6, 7. 
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bodf  to  be  buried,  with  that  of  his  lieutenant 
Oetarios,  who  killed  himself  also  with  him'^. 

D.  Bratos  was  now  at  last  pursuing  Antony,  or 
nther  observing  the  motions  of  his  flight :  he  had 
with  him,  besides  his  own  forces,  the  new  legions 
of  the  late  consuls,  while  all  the  veterans  put 
tbemsdves  under  the  command  of  Octavius :  so 
tiut  tfter  Antony  was  joined  by  Yentidius  with 
three  It^gions,  Brutus  was  hardly  strong  enough 
other  to  fight  with  him,  or,  what  he  rather  aimed 
at,  to  hioder  his  crossing  the  Alps  to  Lepidus. 
He  desired  Cicero,  therefore,  to  write  to  Lepidus 
Bot  to  receire  him,  *'  though  he  was  sure,''  he 
nys,  **  that  Lepidus  would  never  do  anything  that 
ns  r^t '"  and  wishes  likewise  that  Cicero  would 
coofinn  PUncos;    since    by  some    of   Antony's 
ptpcn  which  fell  into  his  hands   he   perceived 
that  Antony  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him,  and 
tkoaght  himself  sure  of  Lepidus  and  Pollio ;  of 
which  be  gave   Plancus  immediate  notice,   and 
•isnified,  that  he  was    coming  forward  with  all 
expedition  to  join  with  him'.     But  he  complains 
much  in  all  his  letters  of  his  want  of  money,  and 
the  sad  condition  of  his  army ;  which  was  not 
cottteaptible  for  the  number,  but  the  kind  of  his 
troops,  being  for  the  most  part  new-raised  men, 
bare  and  needy  of  all  things''.     *'  I  cannot,''  says 
'  he,  **  maintain  my  soldiers  any  longer.     When  I 
int  undertook  to  free  the  republic,  I  had  above 
three  kondred  thousand  pounds   of  my  own  in 
money;  bat  am  now  so  far  from  having  anything, 
that  I  have  involved  all  my  friends  in  debt  for  me. 
1  have  seven  legions  to  provide  for :  consider  vrith 
what  difficulty.     Had  I  the  treasures  of  Yarro,  I 
tOttWaot  support  the  expense*."     He  desired 
^bercAire  a  present  supply  of  money,  and  some 
'^wn  legions,  especially  the  fourth  and  Martial, 
whiek  continned  still  with  Octavius.    This  was  de- 
creed to  him  readily  by  the  senate,  at  the  motion 
of  Dmaas  and  Paollus,  Lepidus's  brother" :  but 
Cicero  wrote  him  word,  **  that  all  who  knew  those 
lepoos  the  best,  affirmed,  that  they  would  not  be 
Waeed  by  any  terms  to  serve  under  him  :  that 
■oney,  however,  should  certainly  be  provided  for 
hoa :"  and  conclndes  by  observing,  "  that  if  Le- 
^dss  sboold  receive  Antony,  it  would  throw  them 
<S>ta  into  great  difficulties :  but  that  it  was  Brutus's 
pvt  to  take  care  that  they  should  have  no  cause 
to  fiar  the  event :  for  as  to  himself,  that  he  could 
JM  possibly  do  more  than  he  had  already  done  ; 
pg  wished  to  see  D.  Brutus  the  greatest  and  most 
«TOnoM^\men  ■. " 
^  ^Fui.  1«,  13, 15 :  Appian.  1.  iv.e25 ;  Dto,  I.  xlviL3U. 
;  htprtarfsrogp  te,  ad  homlnem  ventodiasiinum  Lepidom 
"^^    He  hellom  oobia  redinte^nu^  ponit,  Antonio  sibi 
pwHUtfiaaimtim  eat,  Lepidum  recto  Ut> 
BB&qaom — Flftwnim  qnoqae  oonflnnetie,  oro ;  quem 
^^  Aatmio.  reipublics  non  defuturum. — ^Ep. 

ad  Lqrfdum  proflciaoitur,  ne  de  Planoo  quidem 
■  aihac  ab^erit.  nt  ex  UbeUia  aoia  aaimadverU,  qui  in 
*witeimC-IWd.  II. 

Cvi  ate  emn  ttranlbiia  egeotiaaimja.— Ibid.  19. 
^Scnjam  miUtea  non  pnwum.    Com  ad  rempublloam 
H.S.  mlhi  fait  peounia*  cccc  ampUos. 
laeit  at  me«  rel  familiaria  liberum  ait  quldquam, 
^a  taeom  amlooa  ere  alieno  obstrinxerim.    Sep- 
aunc  l^ionom  alo,  qua  difficultato.  tu 
Xon.  ol  Varronis  tbeaaaroe  haberem,  aubsistere 

^P^Faai.sil9. 
I^hwiii  ¥ai  I  iain  atquartampegant.qoi  illasnonmt. 


Plancus,  as  it  is  hinted  above,  was  carrying  on 
a  negotiation  with  Lepidus  to  unite  their  forces 
against  Antony :  it  was  managed  on  Plancus'  side 
by  Fumius  ;  on  Lepidus's  byLaterensis,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  a  true  friend  to  the  republic,  and 
zealous  to  engage  his  general  to  its  interests  ;  and 
Lepidus  himself  dissembled  so  well  as  to  persuade 
them  of  his  sincerity  ;  so  that  Plancus  was  march- 
ing forward  in  great  haste  to  join  with  him,  of 
w&di  he  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account. 

Plancus  to  Cicero, 

'*  After  I  had  written  my  letters,  I  thought  it  of 
service  to  the  public  that  you  should  be  informed 
of  what  has  since  happened.  My  diligence,  I  hope, 
has  been  of  use  both  to  myself  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth :  for  1  have  been  treating  with  Lepidus 
by  perpetual  messages  ;  that  laying  aside  all 
former  quarrels,  he  would  be  reconciled,  and 
succour  the  republic  in  common  with  me,  and 
show  more  regard  to  himself,  his  children,  and 
the  city,  than  to  a  desperate  abandoned  robber ; 
in  which  case  he  might  depend  on  my  service  and 
assistance  for  all  occasions  :  I  transacted  the  affair 
by  Laterensis.  He  pawned  his  faith,  that  if  he 
could  not  keep  Antony  out  of  his  province,  he 
would  pursue  him  by  open  war ;  begged  that  I 
would  come  and  join  forces  with  him,  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  Antony  was  said  to  be  strong 
in  horse  ;  whereas  Lepidus's  could  hardly  be  called 
indifferent :  for  not  many  days  before,  even  out  of 
his  small  number,  ten,  who  were  reckoned  his  best, 
came  over  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of 
this,  I  resolved  vrithont  delay  to  support  Lepidus 
in  the  execution  of  his  good  intentions :  I  saw  of 
what  benefit  my  joining  him  would  be,  either  for 
pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's  horse  with  mine, 
or  for  correcting  and  restraining,  by  the  presence  of 
my  army,  the  corrupt  and  disaffected  part  of 
Lepidus's.  Having  made  a  bridge  therefore  in 
one  day  over  the  I  sere,  a  very  great  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  I  passed  with  my  army 
on  the  twelfth  of  May :  but  having  been  informed 
that  L.  Antony  was  sent  before  with  some  horse 
and  cohorts  to  Forum  Julii,  I  had  sent  my  brother 
the  day  before  with  four  thousand  horse  to  meet 
with  him,  intending  to  follow  myself  by  great 
journeys  with  four  legions  and  the  rest  of  my  horse, 
without  the  heavy  baggage.  If  we  have  any  tolerable 
fortune  for  the  republic,  we  shall  here  put  an  end 
to  tlie  audaciousness  of  the  desperate,  and  to  all 
our  own  ^trouble :  but  if  the  robber,  upon  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  should  run  back  again  into  Italy,  it 
will  be  Brutus's  part  to  meet  with  him  there  :  who 
will  not  be  wanting,  I  know,  either  in  counsel  or 
coursge  :  but  if  that  should  happen,  I  will  send 
my  brother  also  with  the  horse,  to  follow  and  pre- 
serve Italy  from  being  ravaged  by  him.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  love  me  as  I  love  you®." 

But  Lepidus  was  acting  all  the  while  a  treache- 
rous part,  being  determined  at  all  hazards  to  sup- 
port Antony;  and  though  he  kept  him  at  a 
distance  for  some  time,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
strained at  last  by  his  own  soldiers  to  receive  him, 
yet  that  was  only  to  save  appearances,  till  he  could 

ulla  oonditione  ad  te  posse  perduci.  Pecuniae,  quam  de«i- 
deraa,  ratio  potest  haberi.  eaque  habebitur— ego  plus  quam 
feci,  facere  non  poaaum.  Te  tamen,  id  quod  spero,  omnium 
maximum  et  olariasimum  videre  cupio. — Ep.  Fam.  xL  14 
Fam.  X.  1ft. 
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do  it  with  advantage  and  security  to  them  both  :  his 
view  in  treating  with  Phmcus  was  probably  to  amuse 
and  draw  him  so  near  to  them,  that  when  he  and 
Antony  were  actually  joined,  they  might  force  him 
into  the  same  measures,  without  his  being  able  to 
help  it,  or  to  retreat  from  them.  When  he  was  upon 
the  point  therefore  of  joining  camps  with  Antony, 
he  sent  word  to  Plancus,  who  was  within  forty  miles 
of  him,  to  stay  where  he  then  was  till  he  should 
come  up  to  him :  but  Plancus,  suspecting  nothing, 
thought  it  better  still  to  march  on ;  till  Laterensis, 
perceiving  how  things  were  turning,  wrote  him 
word  in  all  haste  that  ndther  Lepidus  nor  his  army 
were  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  himself  was  de- 
serted; "exhorting  Plancus  to  look  to  himself, 
lest  he  should  be  drawn  into  a  snare,  and  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  the  republic ;  for  that  he  had  dis- 
charged his  faith  by  giving  him  this  wamingp,'*  &c. 

PUincus  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account  of  all 
these  transactions :  he  acquaints  him  ''that  Lepidus 
and  Antony  joined  their  camps  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  and  the  same  day  marched  forward  towards 
him :  of  all  which  he  knew  nothing  till  they  were 
come  within  twenty  miles  of  him :  that  upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  it  he  retreated  in  all  haste,  re- 
passed the  Isere,  and  broke  down  the  bridges  which 
he  had  built  upon  it,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
draw  all  his  forces  together,  and  join  them  with  his 
colleague  D.  Brutus,  whom  he  expected  in  three 
days :  that  Laterensis,  whose  singular  fidelity  he 
should  ever  acknowledge,  when  he  found  himself 
duped  by  Lepidus,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself; 
but  being  interrupted  in  the  act,  was  thought  likely 
to  live.  He  desires  that  Octavius  might  be  sent  to 
him  with  his  forces ;  or  if  he  could  not  come  in 
person,  that  his  army  however  might  be  sent,  since 
his  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it :  that  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  rebels  was  now  drawn  into 
one  camp,  they  ought  to  act  against  them  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  republic,"  &c.*» 

The  day  after  his  union  with  Antony,  Lepidus 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  senate,  wherein  *'  he 
calls  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  public  safety  and 
liberty ;  of  which  he  should  shortly  have  given 
them  proofs,  had  not  fortune  prevented  him  :  for 
that  his  soldiers,  by  a  general  mutiny  and  sedition, 
had  plainly  forced  him  to  take  so  gretX  a  multitude 
of  citizens  under  his  protection."  He  beseeches 
them,  **  that  laying  aside  all  their  private  grudges, 
they  would  consult  the  good  of  the  whole  republic ; 
nor  in  a  time  of  dvil  dissention  treat  his  clemency, 
and  that  of  his  army,  as  criminal  and  traitorous'." 

D.  Brutus  on  the  other  hand  joined  his  army 
with  Plancus,  who  acted  with  him  for  some  time 
with  great  concord,  and  the  affection  of  the  whole 
province  on  their  side :  which  being  signified  in 
their  common  letters  to  Rome,  gave  great  hopes 
still  and  courage  to  all  the  honest  there.  In  a 
letter  6f  Plancus  to  Cicero, — **  You  know,"  says 
he,  "I  imagine,  the  state  of  our  forces :  in  my 
camp  there  are  three  veteran  legions,  with  one 
new,  but  the  best  of  all  others  of  that  sort :  in 
Brutus's  one  veteran  legion,  another  of  two  years' 

p  At^terenffis,  vir  aanctiffiimuB,  suo  ohirograpbo  mittit 
mihi  literas.  In  eisque  desperans  de  se,  de  exercitu,  de 
Lepidi  fide,  querensque  se  destitutum :  in  quibus  aperte 
denuntiat,  rideam  ne  fallar:  suam  fidem  solutam  esse, 
reipublioe  ne  deslm.— ^.  Fam.  z.  21. 

4  Ibid.  23.  r  Ibid.  35. 


standing,  eight  of  new  levies :  so  that  our  whole 
army  is  great  in  number,  little  in  strengtji :  for 
what  small  dependence  there  is  on  a  fresh  soldier 
we  have  oft  experienced  to  our  coat.  If  the 
African  troops,  which  are  veteran,  or  Cesar's, 
should  join  us,  we  should  willingly  put  all  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battle  :  as  I  saw  Cesar's  to  be  the 
nearest,  so  I  have  never  ceased  to  press  him,  nor 
he  to  assure  me,  that  he  would  come  instaatiT, 
though  I  perceive  tiiat  he  had  no  such  thought, 
and  is  quite  gone  off  into  other  measures :  yet  I 
have  tent  our  friend  Fumina  again  to  him,  with 
letters  and  instructions,  if  he  can  possibly  do  tnj 
good  with  him.  You  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  that 
as  to  the  love  of  young  Csesar,  it  belongs  to  me  is 
common  with  you :  for  on  the  aoooont  either  of 
my  intimacy  with  his  uncle  when  afive,  it  wu 
necessary  for  me  to  protect  and  cherish  him ;  or 
because  he  himself,  as  fu-  as  I  have  been  aUe  to 
observe,  is  of  a  most  moderate  and  gentle  difposi- 
tion ;  or  that  after  so  remarkable  a  friendsyp 
with  C.  Cesar,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  not  to 
love  him,  even  as  my  own  child,  whom  he  had 
adopted  for  his  son.  But  what  I  now  write,  I 
writ^  out  of  grief,  rather  than  ill-will :  that  Antooj 
now  lives ;  that  Lepidus  is  joined  witli  him ;  thit 
they  have  no  contemptible  army ;  that  they  hare 
hopes,  and  dare  pursue  them ;  is  all  eatirdj 
owing  to  Caesar.  I  will  not  recall  what  is  k»g 
since  passed :  but  if  he  had  oome  at  the  time 
when  he  himself  declared  that  be  would,  the  vir 
would  have  been  either  now  ended,  Y>r  remored, 
to  their  great  disadvantage,  into  Spain,  a  prorinoe 
utterly  averse  to  them.  What  motrve  or  whose 
counsels  drew  him  off  from  a  part  so  glorious,  nsj, 
so  necessary  too,  and  salutary  to  himself,  asd 
turned  him  so  absurdly  to  the  thoughts  of  a  tvo 
months'  consulship,  to  the  terror  of  all  people,  I 
cannot  possibly  comprehend.  Hisfiriends  seem 
capable  of  doing  much  good  on  this  occasioa,  hoth 
to  himself  and  the  republic ;  and,  above  all  others, 
you,  to  whom  he  has  greater  obligations  than  lof 
man  living,  except  myself;  fori  shall  never  ibrg^ 
that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  greatest  I 
have  given  orders  to  Fnmius  to  treat  vrith  him  oa 
these  affairs  ;  and  if  I  had  as  much  authority  widi 
him  as  I  ought,  should  do  him  g^reat  service. 
We  in  the  mean  time  have  a  very  hard  part  to 
sustain  in  the  war :  for  we  neither  think  it  safe  to 
venture  a  battle,  nor  yet,  by  turning  our  backs,  to 
give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  oi  doing  greater 
mischief  to  the  republic :  but  if  either  C«ar  woaU 
regard  his  honour,  or  the  African  Iq^ona  come 
quickly,  we  shall  make  you  all  easy  fitna  thii 
quarter.  I  beg  you  to  continue  your  affeetiou  to 
me,  and  assure  yourself  that  I  am  strictly  yonn'." 

Upon  the  news  of  Lepidus's  union  wiiti  Antonj, 
the  senate,  after  some  little  time  spent  in  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  it,  being  encouraged  by  ^ 
concord  of  D.  Brutus  and  Plancus,  and  dqpendxng 
on  the  fidelity  of  their  united  forces,  Toted  Lepidu 
an  enemy,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jane ;  and  de> 
molished  the  gilt  statue  which  they  had  latdf 
erected  to  him ;  reserving  still  a  liberty  to  hn 
and  his  adherents  of  returning  to  their  duty  by 
the    first    of   September*.     Lepidus's   wife    wa* 

■  Ep.  Fam.  z.  24. 

*■  Lepidus  tuua  aflSnis,  mens  fiusHiaris,  prid.  KaL  QuiA. 
sententiis  omnibus  hostiB  a  Moatujudieatiuevt;  oetCTH* 
qui  una  cum  iilo  a  republloa  defeoerant:  quibus  feaoco si 
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M.  Bratss'  suter,  bj  whom  he  had  sons,  whose 
fortonei  were  necessarilj  rained  by  this  yote, 
which  confiscated  the  father's  estate;  for  which 
reaaoD  Senilia,  their  grandmother,  and  Cassius's 
Tife,their  aunt,  solicited  Cicero  very  earnestly 
dtba  that  the  decree  itself  might  not  pass,  or 
that  the  children  should  be  excepted  out  of  it : 
bat  Cicero  could  not  consent  to  oblige  them :  for 
SQce  the  first  was  thought  necessary,  the  second 
followed  of  course.  He  gave  Brutus,  however,  a 
poticolar  account  of  the  ci^se  by  letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 

"Ilioiigh  I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you 
by  Me»aU  Corrinus,  yet  I  would  not  let  our 
Crkad  Vetos  come  without  a  letter.  The  republic, 
firotm,  is  now  in  the  utmost  danger :  and  after 
we  had  conquered,  we  are  forced  again  to  fight,  by 
the  perfidy  and  madness  of  M.  Lepidus.  On 
which  occasion,  when  for  the  care  with  which  I 
hm  charged  myself  of  the  republic,  I  had  many 
thiogs  to  make  me  uneasy,  yet  nothing  vexed  me 
Bore  than  that  I  could  not  yield  to  the  prayers  of 
yoor  mother  and  sister ;  for  I  imagined  that  I 
iboQid  catilj  satisfy  you,  on  which  I  hiy  the  great- 
er itren.  For  Lepidos's  case  could  not  by  any 
I  Beaaa  be  distinguished  from  Antony's ;  nay,  in  all 
peopfe*»  judgment  was  even  worse,  since  after  he 
had  recetfed  the  highest  honours  from  the  senate, 
tndhtta  few  days  before  had  sent  an  excellent 
letter  to  them,  on  a  sudden  he  not  only  received 
the  broken  remains  of  our  enemies,  but  now  wages 
«  BKMt  cmd  war  against  us  by  land  and  sea,  Uie 
efent  of  whidi  is  wholly  uncertain.  When  we  are 
<i«red  therefore  to  extend  mercy  to  his  children, 
Mt  a  word  is  said  why,  if  their  father  should 
««»q«r  (which  the  gods  forbid),  we  arc  not  to 
fxpeet  the  last  punishment  from  him.  I  am  not 
^onat  how  hard  it  is,  that  children  should  suffer 
ro  the  crimes  of  their  parents :  but  it  was  wisely 
ctatrifed  by  the  laws,  that  the  love  of  their  chil- 
drea  thoidd  make  parents  more  affectionate  to  their 
W'lntry.  Wherefore  it  is  Lepidus  who  is  cruel  to 
u<  chOdren,  not  he  who  adjudges  Lepidus  an 
oeay ;  in-  ^  kjing  down  his  arms,  he  were  to  be 
"^^WBBcd  only  of  violence,  in  which  no  defence 
mold  be  made  for  him,  his  children  would  suffer 
^  «me  calamity  by  the  confiscation  of  his  estate. 
Yet  what  tout  mother  and  sister  are  now  soliciting 
•past,  in  favour  of  the  children,  the  very  same 
■M  much  worse  Lepidus,  Antony,  and  our  other 
™«««,are  at  diis  very  moment  threatening  to  us 
*•  therefore,  our  greatest  hope  is  in  you  and 
?w  army.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  both 
tone  r^mblic  in  goieral,  and  to  your  honour  and 
Pwy  in  particular,  that,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before, 
^  2"^  **  *°^  **  possible  into  Italy ;  for  the 
g*™*^  J*  in  great  want  not  only  of  your  forces, 
"t  of  your  counsels.  I  served  Vetus  with  plea- 
*^ Jjywi  desired  me,  for  his  singular  benevolence 
•d  dnty  to  you ;  I  found  him  extremely  zealous 
tt^iiKtionate  both  to  you  and  the  republic :  I 
•■fl  He  my  son,  I  hope,  very  soon,  for  I  depend 
"■J^^aing  with  you  quickly  to  Italy"." 

*JX««,  before  he  had  received  this  letter,  having 
■w  from  other  friends  what  they  were  designing 
"  «*K  against  Lepidus,  wrote  about  the  same 
~ijgdon  the  same  subject,  to  Cicero. 

potestas  facta  est.— Ep. 
■  Ad  Bmt  12. 


Brutus  to  Cicero, 

**  Other  people's  fears  oblige  me  to  entertain 
some  apprehensions  myself  on  Lepidus's  account : 
if  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  us  (which 
will  prove,  I  hope,  a  rash  and  injurious  suspicion 
of  him),  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  Cicero,  conjuring 
you  by  our  friendship  and  your  affection  to  me,  to 
forget  that  my  sister's  children  are  Lepidus'  sons, 
and  to  consider  me  in  the  pkce  of  their  father. 
If  I  obtain  this  of  you,  you  will  not  scrapie,  I  am 
sure,  to  do  whatever  you  can  for  them.  Other 
people  live  differently  with  their  friends,  but  I  can 
never  do  enough  for  my  sister's  children,  to  satisfy 
either  my  inclination  or  my  duty.  But  what  is 
there  in  which  honest  men  can  oblige  me  (if  in 
reality  I  have  deserved  to  be  obliged  in  anything), 
or  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  my  mother, 
sister,  and  the  boys,  if  their  uncle  Bratus  has  not 
as  much  weight  with  you  and  the  senate  to  pro- 
tect, as  their  father  Lepidus  to  hurt  them?  I 
feel  so  much  uneasiness  and  indignation,  that  I 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  write  more  fully  to  you ; 
for  if,  in  a  case  so  important  and  so  necessary, 
there  could  be  any  occasion  for  words  to  excite 
and  confirm  you,  there  is  no  hope  that  you  will  do 
what  I  wish,  and  what  is  proper.  Do  not  expect 
therefore  any  long  prayers  from  me :  consider  only 
what  I  am';  and  that  I  ought  to  obtain  it  either 
from  Cicero,  a  man  the  most  intimately  united 
with  me ;  or  without  regard  to  our  private  friend- 
ship, from  a  consular  senator  of  such  eminence. 
Pray  send  me  word  as  soon  as  you  can  what  you 
resolve  to  do.    July  the  lst»." 

Cicero  perceiving  from  this  letter,  what  he  had 
no  notion  of  before,  how  great  a  stress  Bratus  kid 
on  procuring  this  favour  for  his  nephews,  prevailed 
with  the  senate  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their 
act,  as  far  as  it  related  to  them,  till  the  times  were 
more  settled  ^ 

Lepidus  and  Antony  were  no  sooner  joined, 
than  a  correspondence  was  set  on  foot  between 
them  and  Octavius,  who,  from  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  showed  but  little  regard  to  the  authority 
of  Cicero  or  the  senate ;  and  wanted  only  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  with  them.  He  waited  however 
a  while  to  see  what  became  of  Antony ;  till  finding 
him  received  and  supported  by  Lepidus,  he  began 
to  think  it  his  best  scheme  to  enter  into  the  league 
with  them,  and  to  concur  in  what  seemed  to  be 
more  peculiarly  his  own  part,  the  design  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  uncle.  Instead  therefore  of 
prosecuting  the  war  any  farther,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  make  a  demand  of  the  consulship, 
though  he  was  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old. 
This  step  shocked  and  terrified  the  city ;  not  that 
the  consulship  could  give  him  any  power  which 
his  army  had  not  already  given,  but  as  it  indicated 
a  dangerous  and  unseasonable  ambition,  grounded 
on  a  contempt  of  the  kws  and  the  senate ;  and 
above  all,  raised  a  just  apprehension  of  some 
attempt  against  the  public  liberty :  since,  instead 
of  leading  his  army  where  it  was  want^  and  de- 
sired, against  their  enemies  abroad,  he  chose  to 
march  with  it  towards  Rome,  as  if  he  intended  to 
subdue  the  republic  itself. 


«  Ad  Brut.  13. 

r  Sororis  turn  flliis  quam  diUgeDter  oonnilam,  spero  te 
ex  matrls  et  ex  sororis  literis  oogniturom,  &c.— Ibid.  15 ; 
it.  18. 
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There  wu  a  report  spread  in  the  mean  while 
throagh  the  empire,  that  Cioero  was  choaen  consul. 
Bratos  mentioning  it  in  a  letter  to  him,  says,  **  If  I 
should  erer  see  that  day,  I  shall  then  begin  to  figure 
to  myself  the  true  form  of  a  republic  sabsisting  by 
its  own  strength  *.**  It  is  certain  that  he  might  have 
been  declared  consul  by  the  nnanimons  suffrage  of 
the  people,  if  he  had  desired  it ;  but  in  times  of 
such  Tiolence,  the  title  of  supreme  magistrate,  with- 
out a  real  power  to  support  it^  would  have  exposed 
him  only  to  more  immediate  danger  and  insults 
from  the  soldiers ;  whose  futidious  insolence  in 
their  demands  was  grown,  as  he  complains,  insup- 
portable*. Some  old  writers  say,  what  the  modems 
tidce  implicitly  from  them,  that  he  was  dup^,  and 
drawn  in  by  Octavius  to  favour  his  pretensions  to 
the  consulship,  by  the  hopes  of  beiug  made  his 
colleague,  and  governing  him  in  the  office  ^.  But 
the  contrary  is  evident  from  several  of  liis  letters : 
and  that  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  averse  to 
Ootavitts's  design,  and  the  most  active  in  dissuad- 
ing him  from  pursuing  it.  Writing  upon  it  to 
Brutus :  **  As  to  Csesar,  (says  he)  who  has  been 
governed  hitherto  bv  my  advice,  and  is  indeed  of 
an  excellent  disposition  and  wonderful  firmness, 
some  people,  by  most  wicked  letters,  messages, 
and  fallacious  accounts  of  things,  have  pushed  him 
to  an  assured  hope  of  the  consulship.  As  soon  as 
I  perceived  it,  I  never  ceased  admonishing  him  in 
absence,  nor  reproaching  his  friends  who  are 
present,  and  who  seem  to  encourage  his  ambition ; 
nor  did  I  scruple  to  lay  open  the  source  of  those 
traitorous  counsels  in  the  senate :  nor  do  I  ever 
remember  the  senate  or  the  magistrates  to  have 
behaved  better  on  any  occasion ;  for  it  never  hap- 
pened  before,  in  voting  an  extraordinary  honour  to 
a  powerful  or  rather  most  powerful  man  (since 
power  is  now  measured  by  force  and  arms),  that 
no  tribune,  or  any  other  magistrate,  nor  so  much 
as  a  private  senator,  would  move  for  it :  yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  firmness  and  virtue  the  city  is 
greatly  alarmed ;  for  we  are  abused,  Brutus,  both 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  general.  Every  one  demands  to  have  as 
much  power  in  the  state  as  he  has  means  to  extort 
it :  no  reason,  no  moderation,  no  law,  no  custom, 
no  duty,  is  at  all  regarded ;  no  judgment  or  opinion 
of  the  citixens,  no  shame  of  posterity,^"  &c. 

What  Cicero  says  in  this  letter  is  very  remark, 
able :  that  in  all  this  height  of  young  Csesar's 
A.URB.710.      power,  there  was   not  a  magistrate, 

ac.  64.  *  ^or  so  much  as  a  single  senator,  who 
ooML  .  would  move  for  the  decree  of  his  con- 
c.  CASAR  sulship  :  the  demand  of  it  therefore 
ocTATiAif 08.  was  made  by  a  deputation  of  his  offi- 
«.psoit;s.  cers;  and  when  the  senate  received 
it  more  coldly  than  thev  expected,  Cornelius,  a 
centurion,  throwing  back  his  robe  and  showing 
them  his  sword,  boldly  declared  that  if  they  would 
not  make  him  consul,  that  should.  But  Octavius 
himself  soon  put  an  end  to  their  scruples,  by 
marching  with  his  legions  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
the  dcy ',  where  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Q. 

'  His  Uteris  •criptls,  te  oonsulem  factum  audivimut; 
torn  vero  incipiam  pmponere  mihi  reinpubUcam  justam 
at  Jam  sols  nltentem  viribus,  tA  isthuc  videro.— Ad  Brut  4. 

•  lUndimar,  Brute,  cum  militum  deUciia,  turn  impera- 
toris  Inaolentia.— lUd.  10. 

I>  Plat.  In  Cio.  c  Ad  Brat.  lOi 

d  Conaulatum  vlgeaimo  ctatis  anno  invaait,  admoUs 


Pedius,  his  kinsman  and  co-heir,  in  part  of  his 
uncle's  estate,  in  the  month  of  SextUis ;  which, 
on  the  account  of  this  fortunate  beginning  of  his 
honours,  was  called  afterwards,  from  his  own 
surname,  Augustus*. 

The  first  act  of  his  magistracy  was  to  secure 
all  the  public  money  which  be  found  in  Roaie, 
and  make  a  dividend  of  it  to  his  soldien.  He 
complained  loudly  of  the  senate,  **  that  ia^tead 
of  paying  his  army  the  rewards  whidi  they  had 
decreed  to  them,  they  were  contriving  to  harass 
them  with  perpetual  toils,  and  to  engage  then  in 
fresh  wart  against  Lepidus  and  Antony ;  and  like- 
wise,  that  in  the  commission  granted  to  ten 
senators  to  provide  lands  for  the  legions  alter 
the  war,  they  had  not  named  him'."  But  thoe 
was  no  just  ground  for  any  such  complainu ;  for 
those  rewards  were  not  decreed,  nor  intended  to 
be  distributed,  till  the  war  was  quite  ended  ;  snd 
the  leaving  Cesar  out  of  the  commission,  was  not 
firom  any  particular  slight,  but  a  general  exceptnn 
of  all  who  had  the  command  of  armies,  as  impto- 
per  to  be  employed  in  such  a  charge :  though  Ci- 
cero indeed  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  pressed 
for  their  being  taken  in.  D.  Brutus  and  Plancus 
were  excluded  as  well  as  C«sar,  and  both  of  them 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  disgusted  at  it,  so  chat 
Cicero,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  imprudence  of  a  step  which  gave  asdi 
offence,  would  not  suffer  his  colleagues  to  do  any- 
thing of  moment,  but  reserved  the  whole  affair 
to  the  arrival  of  Csesar  and  the  rest '. 

But  Cssar,  being  now  wholly  bent  on  dianging 
sides  and  measures,  was  glad  to  catch  at  every 
occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the  senate  ;  he 
chai^ged  them  with  calling  him  a  boy,  and  treat- 
ing him  as  such^ :  and  found  a  pretext  also  against 
Cicero  himself,  whom,  after  all  the  services  received 
from  him,  his  present  views  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don ;  for  some  busy  informers  had  told  him,  that 
Cicero  had  spoken  of  him  in  certain  amhiguous 
terms  which  carried  a  double  meaning,  either  of 
advancing  or  taking  him  off,  which  Octavios  was 
desirous  to  have  reported  everywhere,  and  believed 
in  the  worst  sense.  D.  Brutus  gave  Cicero  the 
first  notice  of  it  in  the  following  letter  : 

D.  Bruhttf  EmperoTj  Contul  eled,  U  M.  7. 
Cicero. 
*'  What  I  do  not  feel  on  my  own  account,  my 
love  and  obligations  to  you  make  me  feA  on  yours : 
that  is,  fear.  For  after  I  had  been  often  told  what 
I  did  not  wholly  slight,  Labeo  Segulins,  a  man 
alvrays  like  himself,  just  now  informs  me  that  he 
has  been  with  Csesar,  where  there  was  much  dis- 

hottiliter  ad  urbem  legionibos,  mbaisque.  qui  sfbi  «xerd- 
tos  nomine  depoeoerent.  Cum  qoidem  nmctaate  titiita, 
Coraelins  oentnrio,  prfncepa  legattonia,  r^jccCo  mgnlts 
oatcndeot  i^adii  oapolom,  noo  dubitaaaet  in  coria  dloecv : 
bic  faciet,  A  voe  non  feoeritia — Sueton.  in  Aug;  i6^ 

c  SextUem  mensem  e  suo  oognomine  nominavit,  magii 
qnam  Beptembrem,  in  quo  erat  natns,  quia  hoc  aibi  ec 
primus  oonsulatua,  Juv— Sueton.  in  Aug.  31. 

'  Appian.  m,  581. 

f  Cum  ego  semdssem,  de  lis  qui  ezendtos  haborent.  sen- 
tantiam  ferri  oportere,  iidem  iUi.  qui  aident.  redamaronC 
Itaque  excepti  etiam  estis,  me  vobementer  refnigBumte- 
itaqne  cum  quidam  de  ooU^is  noetrisagrarii 
ligurirent,  disturbavi  rem,  totamqoe  integram  Ttrfria  t 
vavL— Ep.  Fam.  xL  21 ;  it  20, 89. 

^  Dio,  1.  xlvL  318;  Sueton.  in  Aug.  12. 
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!  coone  on  yoa ;  that  Ccesar  himself  had  no  other 
,  coBplaint  ag^nst  yon  bat  for  a  certain  saying 
I  which  he  declared  to  haTe  been  spoken  by  yon  : 
I  '  that  the  young  man  was  to  be  praised,  adorned, 
taken  off '  \*  but  he  wonld  not  be  so  silly,  he  said, 
i  ss  to  pat  it  into  any  man's  power  to  take  him  off*. 
I  This,  I  dare  say,  was  first  carried  to  him,  or  forged 
by  Scgnlins  himself,  and  did  not  come  from  the 
joong  man.  Segolios  had  a  mind  likewise  to  per- 
nade  me,  that  the  reterans  talk  most  angrily 
against  yon,  and  that  you  are  in  danger  from  them : 
and  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  anger  is,  because 
Dother  Cesar  nor  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the 
ten,  hot  all  tilings  transacted  by  your  will  and 
plessore.  Upon  hearing  this,  though  I  was  then 
upon  nay  march,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  pass 
die  Alps,  till  I  could  first  learn  how  matters  were 
gotag  amongst  you,"  ^  &c. 
To  this  Cicero  answered : 
"  The  gods  confound  that  Segulius,  the  greatest 
knare  that  is,  or  was,  or  ever  will  be.  What ! 
do  you  imagine  that  he  told  his  story  only  to  you 
and  to  Cesar?  he  told  the  same  to  every  soul 
ftat  he  could  speak  with.  I  Iotc  you  however, 
oy  Bratns,  as  I  ought,  for  acquainting  me  with 
it,  how  trifling  soever  it  be :  'tis  a  sure  sign  of 
yov  affection  ;  for  as  to  what  Segulius  says 
of  the  complaint  of  the  veterans,  because  you 
and  Cesar  were  not  in  the  commission,  I  wish 
that  1  was  not  in  it  myself ;  for  what  can  be  more 
trottUesome?  But  when  I  proposed  that  those 
«ho  had  the  command  of  armies  should  be 
isebded  in  it,  the  same  men  who  used  to 
<>ppoie  everything  remonstrated  against  it;  so 
that  you  were  excepted,  wholly  against  my  vote 
aad  opinion  ^"  8cc. 

Aa  for^  the  story  of  the  words,  he  treats  it,  we 
see,  as  too  contemptible  to  deserve  an  apology, 
or  the  puns  of  disclaiming  it ;  and  it  seems  indeed 
DKredible  that  a  man  of  his  prudence  could  ever 
aay  them.  If  he  had  harboured  such  a  thought, 
or  had  been  tempted  on  any  occasion  to  throw  out 
nch  s  hint,  vre  might  have  expected  to  find  it  in 
his  letters  to  Brutus ;  yet  on  the  contrary,  he 
■p«ks  always  of  Octavius  in  terms  highly  advan- 
tageous, even  where  he  was  likely  to  give  disgust 
^it  But  nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
have  layings  forged  for  his,  which  he  had  never 
ipdien :  and  tiiis  was  one  of  that  sort,  contrived 
to  instil  a  jealousy  into  Octavius,  or  to  give  him  a 
^ndle  at  least  for  breaking  with  Cicero,  which  in 
his  pieseot  draunstances  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold 
of:  and  when  the  story  was  once  become  public, 
^aoppoeed  to  hare  gained  credit  with  Octayins, 
^  is  not  strange  to  find  it  taken  up  by  the  writers 
jf^  following  ages,  Velleius  and  Suetonius  ; 
t^o^  not  without  an  intimation  firom  the  latter 
«*  to  SBipected  credit ". 

Whik  the  city  was  in  the  utmost  consternation 
on  Cesar's  approach  with  his  army,  two  veteran 
J^iott  from  Africa  happened  to  arrive  in  the 
"ho*}  and  were  receiTed  as  a  succour  sent  to  them 
fam  heaven.  Bat  this  joy  lasted  not  long :  for 
F^oitly  after  their  laniting,  being  corrupted  by 
'jg^fter  tollers,  Uicy  deserted  the  senate,  who 
JJlinihiwImii,  adoteaoentem,  omandum,  tolUndum. 
^"^hie^  lart  word  dsidflea,  either  to  raise  to  ftonours,  or 

^  Effi  Fast  xL  sa  1  Ibid.  21. 

*  VdL  Pat  a  62 ;  Sooton.  in  Aug.  12. 


sent  for  them,  and  joined  themselves  to  Cesar. 
PolUo  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  with  two 
of  his  best  legions  from  Spain,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  so  that  all  the 
veterans  of  the  western  part  of  thft  empire  were 
now  plainly  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  old  generaL  The  con* 
sent  of  all  these  armies,  and  the  unexpected  turn 
of  Antony's  affairs,  staggered  the  fidelity  of  Plan- 
cus,  and  induced  him  also  at  last  to  desert  his 
colleague  D.  Brutus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted  vrith  much  seeming  concord ;  Pollio  made 
his  peace  and  good  terms  for  him  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  and  soon  after  brought  him  over  to  their 
camp  with  all  his  troops. 

D.  Brutus,  being  thus  abandoned  and  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  with  a  needy,  mutinous  army,  eager  to 
desert,  and  ready  to  give  him  up  to  his  enemies,  had 
no  other  way  to  save  himself  than  by  flying  to  his 
namesake  in  Macedonia ;  but  the  distance  was  so 
great,  and  the  country  so  guarded,  that  he  was  often 
forced  to  change  his  road,  for  fear  of  being  taken, 
till  haying  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and  wan- 
dered for  some  time  alone  in  disguise  and  distress, 
he  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old 
acquaintance  and  host  whom  he  had  formerly 
obliged  ;  where,  either  through  treachery  or  acci- 
dent, he  was  surprised  by  Antony's  soldiers,  who 
immediately  killed  him,  and  returned  with  his  head 
to  their  general ". 

Several  of  the  old  writers  have  reproached  his 
memory  with  a  shameful  cowardice  in  the  manner 
of  suffering  his  death :  unworthy  of  the  man  who 
had  killed  Cesar,  and  commanded  armies.     But 
their  accounts  are  so  various,  and  so  inconsistent    i 
with  the  character  of  his  former  life,  that  we  may    I 
reasonably  suspect  them  to  be  forged  by  those  who    I 
were  disposed  to  throw  aU  kinds  of  contumely  on 
the  munlerers  of  Cesar**. 

But  what  gave  the  greatest  shock  to  the  whole  ' 
republican  party,  was  a  law  contrived  by  Caesar,  ' 
and  published  by  his  colleague  Pedius,  to  bring  to  ! 
trial  and  justice  all  those  who  had  been  concerned 
either  in  advising  or  effecting  Cesar's  death ;  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  conspirators  were 
presently  impeached  in  form  by  different  accusers, 
and  as  none  of  them  ventured  to  appear  to  their 
citations,  they  were  all  condemned  of  course  ;  and 
by  a  second  law  interdicted  from  fire  and  water. 
Pompey  also,  though  he  had  borne  no  part  in  that 
act,  was  added  to  the  number,  as  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  to  the  Caesarian  cause  :  after  which  Cesar, 
to  make  amends  for  the  unpopularity  of  his  law, 
distributed  to  the  citizens  the  legacies  which  his 
uncle  had  left  them  by  willp. 

Cicero  foresaw  that  things  might  possibly  take 
this  turn,  and  Plancos  himself  prove  treacherous  ; 
and  for  that  reason  was  constantly  pressing  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  hasten  to  Italy  as  the  most  effectual 
means  to  preyent  it :  every  step  that  Cesar  took 
confirmed  his  apprehensions,  and  made  him  more 
importunate  with  them  to  come,  especially  after 
the  union  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  In  his  letters 
to  Brutus,  "  Fly  to  us,"  says  he,  **  I  beseech  you, 
and  exhort  Cassius  to  the  same,  for  there  is  no 
hope  of  liberty  but  from  your  troops'*.     If  you 

»  Veil.  Pat  IL  64 ;  Appian.  L  Ui.  68& 

«  Senec.  Ep.  82.  543 ;  Dio.  L  zlvL  325 ;  YaL  Max.  U.  13. 

P  Appian.  L  ia  586 ;  Dio,  xlvL  322. 

1  Quamobrem  advola,  oboecro— hortare  idem  per  literas 
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have  any  regard  for  the  republic,  for  which  you 
were  bom,  you  most  do  it  instantly ;  for  the  war  is 
renewed  by  the  inconstancy  of  Lepidns  ;  and 
Caesar's  army,  which  was  the  best,  is  not  only  of 
no  senrice  to  Us,  but  even  obliges  ns  to  call  for 
yonrs :  as  soon  as  erer  you  touch  Italy,  there  is 
not  k  man  whom  we  can  call  a  citizen  who  will  not 
immediately  be  in  your  camp.  We  have  D.  Brutus 
indeed  happily  united  with  Plancus :  but  you  are 
not  ignorant  how  changeable  men's  minds  are,  and 
how  infected  with  party,  and  how  uncertain  the 
events  of  war :  nay,  should  we  conquer,  as  I  hope 
we  shall,  there  will  be  a  want  of  your  advice  and 
authority  to  settle  all  affairs.  Hdp  us,  therefore, 
for  God's  sake,  and  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  assure 
yourself  that  you  did  not  do  a  greater  sendee  to 
your  country  on  the  ides  of  March,  when  you 
freed  it  from  slavery,  than  you  will  do  by  conung 
quickly'." 

After  many  remonstrances  of  the  same  kind,  he 
wrote  also  the  following  letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 
**  After  I  had  often  exhorted  you  by  letters  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  bring  your  army  into  Italy,  and  never 
imagined  that  your  own  people  had  any  scruples 
about  it ;  I  was  desired  by  that  most  prudent  and 
diligent  woman  your  mother,  all  whose  thoughts 
and  cares  are  employed  on  you,  that  I  would  come 
to  her  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July ;  which  I  did, 
as  I  ought,  without  delay.  When  I  came,  I  found 
Casca,  Labeo,  and  Scaptins,  with  her.  She  pre- 
sently entered  into  the  affair,  and  asked  my  opinion 
whether  we  should  send  for  you  to  Italy;  and 
whether  I  thought  it  best  for  you  to  come  or  to 
continue  abroad.  I  declared,  what  I  took  to  be  the 
most  for  your  honour  and  reputation,  that  without 
loss  of  time  you  should  bring  present  help  to  the 
tottering  and  declining  state.  For  what  mischief 
may  not  one  expect  from  that  war,  where  the  con- 
quering armies  refused  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy  ? 
where  a  general  unhurt,  unprovoked,  possessed  of 
the  highest  honours,  and  the  greatest  fortunes, 
with  a  wife,  children,  and  near  relation  to  yon,  has 
declared  war  against  the  commonwealth  ?  I  may 
add,  where,  in  so  great  a  concord  of  the  senate  and 
people,  there  resides  still  so  much  disorder  within 
the  walls?  but  the  greatest  grief  which  I  feel, 
while  I  am  now  writing,  is  to  reflect  that  when  the 
republic  had  taken  my  word  for  a  youth,  or  rather 
a  boy,  I  shall  hardly  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
good  what  I  promised  for  him.  For  it  is  a  thing 
of  much  greater  delicacy  and  moment,  to  engage 
oneself  for  another*s  sentiments  and  principles, 
especially  in  affairs  of  importance,  than  for  money ; 
for  money  may  be  paid,  and  the  loss  itself  be 
tolerable;  but  how  can  you  pay  what  you  are 
engaged  for  to  the  republic,  unless  he  for  vrfaom 
you  stand  engaged  will  suffer  it  to  be  paid  ?  yet  I 
am  still  in  hopes  to  hold  him,  though  many  are 
plucking  him  away  from  me :  for  his  disposition 
seems  good,  though  his  age  be  flexible,  and  many 
always  at  hand  to  corrupt  him  ;  who,  by  throwing 

CassiunL  Spes  libertatia  nusquam  nisi  in  Testromm  cas- 
trorum  principiis  est.— Ad  Brut  la 

'  Subvoii  I^tnr,  per  deos,  idqne  quam  primnm ;  ttbiqne 
pemiade,  non  te  Idibus  Martiis,  quibus  ■erritotem  a  tuis 
ciribiu  repulisti.  pltu  profaiaae  patric,  quam,  st  mature 
veneris,  prof  utorum.— Ibid.  14. 


in  his  way  tiie  splendour  of  fblse  honour,  think 
themselves  sure  of  dazzling  his  good  sense  and 
understanding.  Wherefore  to  all  my  other  labours 
this  new  one  is  added,  of  setting  all  engines  at 
work  to  hold  fast  the  young  man,  lest  I  incur  the 
imputation  of  rashness.  Though  what  rashness  is 
it  alter  all  ?  for,  in  reality,  I  bound  him  for  whom 
I  was  engaged  more  strongly  than  myself ;  nor  has 
the  republic  as  yet  any  cause  to  repent  that  I  was 
his  sponsor,  since  he  has  hitherto  been  the  more 
firm  and  constant  in  acting  for  us,  as  well  from  his 
own  temper  as  for  my  promise.  The  greatest  difli- 
culty  in  the  republic,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  want 
of  money ;  for  honest  men  grow  every  day  more 
and  more  averse  to  the  name  of  tribute,  and  what 
was  gathered  from  the  hundredth  penny,  where 
the  Tvch.  are  shamefully  rated,  is  all  spoit  in  reward- 
ing the  two  legions.  There  is  an  infinite  expense 
upon  us  to  support  the  armies  whidi  now  defiend 
us,  and  also  yours,  for  our  Casaius  seems  likely  to 
come  sufficiently  provided.  But  I  long  to  talk 
over  this,  and  many  other  things  with  you  in  per- 
son, and  that  quickly.  As  to  your  sister  s  childlren, 
I  did  not  wait,  Brutus,  for  your  writing  to  me : 
the  times  themselves,  since  the  war  will  be  drawn 
into  length,  reserve  the  whole  affair  to  you;  but  from 
the  first,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  children  in 
the  senate,  in  a  manner  which  you  have  been 
informed  of,  I  guess,  by  your  mother's  letters: 
nor  can  there  ever  be  any  case  where  I  irill  not 
both  say  and  do,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  Ufe, 
whatever  I  think  agreeable  either  to  your  iiMdina- 
don  or  to  your  interest.  Hie  twenty-sixth  oi 
July." 

In  a  letter  likewise  to  Cassius,  he  saya,  '*  We 
wish  to  see  you  in  Italy  as  soon  as  ponible,  and 
shall  imagine  that  we  have  recovered  the  republic 
when  we  have  you  with  us.  We  had  conquered 
nobly  if  Lepidus  had  not  received  the  routed,  dis- 
armed, fogitive,  Antony;  wherefore  Antony  himself 
was  never  so  odious  to  the  dty  as  Lepidos  is  now ; 
for  he  began  a  war  upon  us  from  a  turbulent  state 
of  things,  this  man  from  peace  and  victory.  We 
have  the  consuls-elect  to  oppose  him,  in  whom 
indeed  we  have  great  hopes,  yet  not  vritbout  an 
anxious  care  for  the  uncertain  events  of  battles. 
Assure  yourself,  therefore,  that  all  our  dependence 
is  on  you  and  your  Brutus;  that  3rou  are  both 
expected,  but  Brutus  immediately,"  &c.  * 

But  after  all  these  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Cicero,  neither  Brutus  nor  Cassius  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  least  thought  of  coming  with  thdr 
armies  to  Italy.  Cassius,  indeed,  by  being  more 
remote,  could  not  come  so  readily,  and  was  not  so 
much  expected  as  Brutus ;  who,  before  the  batde  of 
Modena,  had  drawn  down  all  his  legions  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  kept  them  at  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachiom 
waiting  the  event  of  that  action,  and  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy,  if  any  accident  had  made  his 
assistance  necessary,  for  which  Cicero  highly  com- 
mends him^.  But  upon  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat,  taking  all  the  danger  to  be  over,  he  noardied 
away  directly  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Dolabella ; 

•  Ad  Brut  1&  »  Bp.  Fam.  xiL  10. 

«  Tuum  oonaHiom  vehementor  lando,  quod  mm  prhu 
exeroitum  Apollonia  Dyrrhadiioque  moristi,  qiMm  de 
Antonii  fUga  audisti,  Bruti  eruptiooe,  popoll  Romaai  Tfc- 
toria.-^d  Brat.  S. 
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■nd  from  that  time  seemed  detf  to  the  call  of  the 
•enate,  and  to  all  Cicero's  letters,  which  urged  him 

so  strongly  to  come  to  their  relief.  It  is  difficult 
at  this  distance  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  his 
conduct :  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Lepidos  than 
the  rest  of  hb  party  had  ;  and  being  naturally 
poeitiTe,  might  affect  to  slight  the  apprehensions  of 
Leptdus's  treachery,  which  was  the  chief  ground 
of  their  calling  so  earnestly  for  him.  But  he  had 
other  reasons  also  which  were  thought  to  be  good  ; 
since  some  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  at  we  may 
collect  from  Cicero's  letter,  were  of  a  different 
mind  from  Cicero,  on  the  subject  of  his  coming. 
They  might  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  troops ;  and 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed  and 
attached  to  him  to  be  trusted  in  the  field  against 
the  Teterans  in  Italy  ;  whose  example  and  invita- 
tiont  when  they  came  to  face  each  other,  might 
posobly  induce  them  to  desert  as  the  other  armies 
had  done,  and  betray  their  commanders.  But 
whatever  was  their  real  motive,  D.  Brutus,  who 
was  the  best  judge  of  the  state  of  things  at  home, 
was  entirely  of  Cicero's  opinion  :  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  with  veteran  armies,  disaffected  to  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  knew  the  perfidy  of  Lepidus ;  the 
ambitioD  of  young  Csesar;  and  the  irresolution  of 
his  colleague  Plancus;  and  admonished  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  all  his  letters,  to  urge  his  namesake 
to  hasten  his  march  to  them'.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  Brutus 
and  Casstns  had  marched  with  their  armies  to- 
wards Italy  at  the  time  when  Cicero  first  pressed 
it,  before  the  defection  of  Rancus  and  the  death  of 
Dectmus,  it  must  have  prevented  the  immediate 
ruin  of  the  republic. 

The  want  of  money  of  which  Cicero  complains 
at  this  time,  as  the  greatest  evil  that  they  had 
to  struggle  with,  is  expressed  also  very  strongly 
in  another  letter  to  Comificius,  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  who  was  urging  him  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  legions :  "  As  to  the  expense," 
says  be,  "  which  you  have  made,  and  are  making 
is  your  milttary  preparations,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  help  you ;  because  the  senate  is  now  without  a 
head,  by  the  death  of  the  consuls,  and  there  b  an 
incredible  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury,  which 
we  are  gathering  however  from  all  quarters,  to 
make  good  our  promises  to  the  troops  that  have 
deserved  it  of  us,  which  cannot  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  without  a  tribute  ^"  This  tribute  was  a 
sort  of  capitation-tax,  proportioned  to  each  man's 
nbetanoe,  but  had  been  wholly  disused  in  Rome 
from  the  ooDouest  of  Macedonia  by  Pftulus  ^milius, 
wliieh  ftimxsbed  money  and  rents  sufficient  to  ease 
^  city  ever  after  of  that  burden,  till  the  neces- 
■^  of  the  present  times  obliged  them  to  renew 
it*.  But  him  what  Cicero  intimates  of  the  gene- 
nl  avenaon  to  the  revival  of  it,  one  cannot  help 
obso-ving  the  fetal  effects  of  that  indolence  and 

'  De  Bnxto  aotem  nihil  adhoo  oertL  Qnem  ^o»  qnem- 
liiawlym  prwcfpis,  privatis  literls  ad  bellum  oommono 
vvoBvooD  deaiDO.— Ep.  Fam.  xL  86 ;  it.  90. 

7  He  lomfta,  tptma  te  in  rem  militarem  fiwere  et  feolsse 
dk^  ttfikfl  wma»  pooBom  tibi  opitulari,  propterea  quod  et 
wt«»  wnatifs.  oonsoUbiu  Mnfarin,  et  incredibilet  angustic 
pBCVBic  pQbUcc,  &4x~Bp.  Psm.  xtt.  30. 

'  At  vine  rage  devloto  Panlliu,  com  Maoedosdois  opi- 
taitlciew  atqoe  her«ditariam  orbis  noatre  paopertatem 
«o  VVK  MtiaMit,  at  fllo  tempore  primnm  popolus  Roma- 
»»trtbatl  prMtandl  onereae  Ubeiazet.— TaL  Max.  iv.  3; 
tt.  niD.  Hist.  Nat.  zum.  3. 


luxury  which  had  infected  even  the  honest  part  of 
Rome ;  who,  in  this  utmost  exigency  of  the 
republic,  were  shocked  at  the  very  mention  of  an 
extraordinary  tax,  and  would  not  part  with  the 
least  share  of  their  money  for  the  defence  even  of 
their  liberty ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  what 
it  must  always  be  in  the  like  case,  that  by  starving 
the  cause,  they  found  not  only  their  fortunes,  but 
their  lives  also  soon  after,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.  Cicero  has  a  reflection  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  seems  applicable  also  to  the  present 
case,  and  to  be  verified  by  the  example  of  these 
times.  '*  The  republic  (says  he)  is  attacked  always 
with  greater  vigour  than  it  is  defended ;  for  the 
audacious  and  profligate,  prompted  by  their  natural 
enmity  to  it,  are  easily  impelled  to  act  upon  the 
least  nod  of  their  leaders :  whereas  the  honest,  I 
know  not  why,  are  generally  slow  and  unwilling  to 
stir ;  and  neglecting  always  the  beginnings  of 
things,  are  never  roused  to  exert  themselves  but 
by  the  last  necessity :  so  that  through  irresolution 
and  delay,  when  they  would  be  gkd  to  compound 
at  last  for  their  quiet,  at  the  expense  even  of  their 
honour,  they  commonly  lose  them  both  *." 

This  observation  will  serve  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  Cassius  from  that  charge  of  violence  and 
cruelty  which  he  is  said  to  have  practised,  in 
exacting  money  and  other  necessaries  from  the 
cities  of  Asia.  He  was  engaged  in  an  inexpiable 
war,  where  he  must  either  conquer  or  perish  with 
the  republic  itself,  and  where  his  legions  were  not 
only  to  be  supported  but  rewarded :  the  revenues 
of  the  empire  were  exhausted ;  contributions  came 
in  sparingly ;  and  the  states  abroad  were  all  desirous 
to  stand  neuter;  as  doubtful  of  the  issue,  and 
unwilling  to  offend  either  side.  Under  these  diffi- 
culties, where  money  was  necessary,  and  no  way  of 
procuring  it  but  force,  extortion  became  lawful; 
the  necessity  of  the  end  justified  the  means ;  and 
when  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  the  liberty  of 
Rome  were  at  stake,  it  was  no  time  to  listen  to 
scruples.  This  was  Cassius's  way  of  reasoning, 
and  the  ground  of  his  acting ;  who  applied  all  lus 
thoughts  to  support  the  cause  that  he  had  under, 
taken ;  and  kept  his  eyes  (as  Appian  says)  wholly 
fixed  upon  the  war,  as  a  gladiator  upon  hiis  anta- 
gonist^. 

Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of  a  temper 
more  mild  and  scrupulous,  contented  himself  gene- 
rally with  the  regular  methods  of  raising  money ; 
and  from  his  love  of  philosophy  and  the  politer 
studies,  having  contracted  an  affection  for  the 
cities  of  Greece,  instead  of  levying  contributions, 
used  to  divert  himself,  wherever  he  passed,  with 
seeing  their  games  and  exercises,  and  presiding  at 
their  philosophical  disputations,  as  if  traveling 
rather  for  curiosity  than  to  provide  materials  for  a 
bloody  war<:.  When  he  and  Cassius,  therefore, 
met,  the  difference  of  their  circumstances  showed 
the  different  effects  of  their  conduct.  Cassius, 
without  receiving  a  penny  from  Rome,  came  rich 
and  amply  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  war ; 
Brutus,  who  had  received  large  remittances  from 


•  Pro  ScxUo,  47. 

^  *0  fxkv  Kdirfftos  ifirrcurrpenri,  KoBdvtp  is  rhp 
iiywurriiP  ol  ftoyo/JMxovi^tSf  is  iiApop  rhif  w6K§fA0P 
i^fHlipa, — Appian.  L  iv.667. 

^  'O  5i  BpovTOS,  Ihni  ytypoiro,  icaX  ^KoBtdftvP  Ijp 
Kot  ^lA^fCoos,  drf  icol  ^iXoao^iiffas  i^  iytpv&s, — 
Ibid. 
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lUly,  came  empty  and  poor,  and  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  witiiout  the  help  of  Cassias,  who  was 
roroed  to  give  him  a  third  part  of  that  treasure 
which  he  had  been  gathering  with  so  much  enTj 
to  himself  for  the  common  senrice  '. 

While  Cicero  was  taking  all  this  pains,  and 
struggling  thus  gloriously  in  the  support  of  their 
expiring  liberty,  Brutus,  who  was  naturally  peevish 
and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined  by  the 
unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging  of 
counsels  by  erents,  was  disposed  at  last  to  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  him;  charging  him  chiefly, 
that,  by  a  profusion  of  honours  on  young  Caesar, 
he  had  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  armed  him 
with  that  power  which  he  was  now  employing  to 
oppress  it:  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  by  those 
honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caesar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  own  vigour  to  the  public  service  and  the 
ruin  of  Antony ;  in  which  he  succeeded  even  be- 
yond expectation,  and  would  certainly  have  gained 
his  end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  accidents 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  For  it  is  evident 
from  the  facts  above-mentioned,  that  he  was  always 
jealous  of  Ciesar,  and  instead  of  increasing,  was 
contriving  some  check  to  his  authority,  till  by  the 
death  of  the  consuls,  he  slipped  out  of  his  hands 
and  became  too  strong  to  be  managed  by  him  any 
longer.  Brutus,  by  being  at  soch  a  distance,  was 
not  well  apprised  of  the  particular  grounds  of 
granting  those  honours ;  but  Dedmus.  who  was  all 
the  while  in  Italy,  saw  the  use  and  necessity  of 
them,  and  seems  to  hint  in  some  of  his  letters  that 
they  ought  to  have  decreed  still  greater*. 

But  whatever  Brutus  or  any  one  else  may  have 
said,  if  we  reflect  on  Cicero's  conduct  from  the 
time  of  Cssar's  death  to  his  own,  we  shall  find  it 
in  all  respects  uniform,  great,  and  glorious ;  never 
deviating  from  the  grand  point  which  he  had  in 
view,  the  liberty  of  his  country :  whereas,  if  we 
attend  to  Brutus's,  we  cannot  help  observing  in  it 
something  strangelv  various  and  inconsistent  with 
itself.  In  his  outward  manners  and  behaviour,  he 
affected  the  rigour  of  a  Stoic,  and  the  severity  of 
an  old  Roman;  yet  by  a  natural  tenderness  and 
compassion,  was  oft  betrayed  into  acts  of  an 
effeminate  weakness.  To  restore  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  he  killed  his  friend  and  benefactor ;  and 
declares,  that  for  the  same  cause  he  would  have 
killed  even  his  father':  yet  he  would  not  take 
Antony's  life,  though  it  was  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  the  same  cause.  When  Dolabella  had  basely 
murdered  Trebonius,  and  Antony  openly  approved 
the  act,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  repri- 
sals on  C.  Antony  :  but  through  a  vain  ostentation 
of  clemency,  suffered  him  to  live,  though  with 
danger  to  himself.  When  his  brother-in-law, 
Lepidus,  was  declared  an  enemy,  he  expressed  an 
absurd  and  peevish  resentment  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  his  nephews,  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  in 
his  power  to  have  repaired  their  fortunes  if  the 

*  Plutarch,  in  Bmt 

*  MirabiUter,  mi  Bmte,  Ictor,  mea  oonsnia*  measque 
aententias  a  te  probori.  de  deoemviris,  de  omando  adolea- 
oente^Ep.  Fam.  xl.  14 ;  it.  90. 

' Non  conoeoacrim.  quod  in  illo  non  tnll,  wd  n«  patri 

quidem  mto^  d  reriviacat.  at.  patiente  me,  plus  legibiu  ao 
•enatn  poaait.  [Ad  Brut  16.]  Bed  dominum.  ne  parerUem 
qoidem,  majorm  nostri  voloenmt  eaae.    Ibid.  17. 


republic  was  ever  restored;  or  if  not,  in  their 
father's.  How  contrary  is  this  to  the  spirit  of  that 
old  Brutus  frx>m  whom  he  derived  his  descent, 
and  whom  in  his  general  conduct  he  pretended  to 
imitate !  He  blames  Cicero  for  dispensing  booours 
too  largely,  yet  claims  an  infinite  share  ci  them  to 
himself;  and  when  he  had  seized  by  his  private 
authori^  what  the  senate  at  Cioero^s  motion 
confirmed  to  him,  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
mand which  had  been  granted  to  any  man,  he 
declares  himself  an  enemy  to  all  extraordinary 
commissions,  in  what  hands  soever  they  wttt 
lodged' :  this  inconsistency  in  his  character  would 
tempt  us  to  believe  that  he  was  govented  in  many 
cases  by  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  temper, 
rather  than  by  any  constant  and  settled  principles 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  commonly  thoi^ht 
so  strict  an  observer. 

Cicero,  however,  notwithstanding  die  peevi^ 
ness  of  Brutus,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  serving 
and  supporting  him  to  the  very  last :  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  Cesar's  intention  of  revenging  his  uncle's 
death,  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  and  never  ceased  from  exhorting  him  by 
letters  to  a  reconciliation  with  Brutus,  and  the 
observance  of  that  amnesty  which  the  senate  had 
decreed  as  the  foundation  of  the  public  peace. 
This  was  certainly  the  best  service  which  he  could 
do,  either  to  Brutus  or  the  republic  :  and  Atticiia, 
imagining  that  Brutus  would  be  pleased  with  it, 
sent  him  a  copy  of  what  Cicero  had  written  on  that 
subject ;  but  instead  of  pleasing,  it  provoked  Brutus 
only  the  more :  he  treated  it  as  base  and  dishonour- 
able to  ask  anything  of  a  boy,  or  to  imagine  the 
safety  of  Brutus  to  depend  on  any  one  but  himself; 
and  signified  his  mind  upon  it,  both  to  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  in  soch  a  style  as  confirms  what 
Cicero  had  long  before  observed,  and  more  than 
once  declared  of  him,  that  his  letters  were  gene- 
rally churlish,  unmannerly,  and  arrogant ;  and  that 
he  regarded  neither  what,  nor  to  whom  he  was 
writing^.  But  their  own  letters  to  each  other  will 
be  the  best  vouchers  of  what  I  have  been  remark- 
ing, and  enable  us  to  form  the  surest  judgment  of 
the  different  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  men.  After 
Brutus,  therdfbre,  had  frequently  intimated  his 
dissatis&ction  and  dislike  of  Cicero's  management, 
Cicero  took  occasion,  in  die  following  letter,  to  lay 
open  the  whole  progress  of  it  from  the  time  of 
CBsar's  death,  in  order  to  show  the  reasonableoess 
and  necessity  of  each  step. 

Cicero  to  Bruhu. 
**  You  have  Messala  now  with  you.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  for  me  to  explain  by  letter, 
though  ever  so  accurately  drawn,  the  present  state 
of  our  affairs  so  exactly  as  he,  who  not  only  knows 
them  all  more  perfectly,  but  can  describe  them 
more  elegantly  than  any  man :  for  I  would  not 
have  you  imagine,  Brutus  (though  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  tell  you  what  you  know  already  yourself, 
but  that  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  an 
excellence  of  all  good  qualities)  ;  I  would  not  have 
you  imagine,  I  say,  that  for  probity,  constancy, 
and  zeal  for  the  republic,  there  is  any  one  equal  to 
him  :  so  that  eloquence,  in  which  he  wonderfully 

ff  Efo  ceri«— com  ipsa  re  b^om  g«nun.  boo  eat  can 
regno,  et  imperiia  extraordinariia  ei  domlaatiooe  eC  ] 
tia.^Ad  Brut.  I?. 

1"  Ad  Att.  vi.  1, 3. 
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excels,  scarce  finds  a  place  among  his  other  praises ; 
I  liace  even  in  that  his  wisdom  shines  the  most 
emiDent,  by  his  having  formed  himself  with  so 
much  judgment  and  skill  to  the  truest  manner  of 
^leaking.  Yet  his  industry  all  the  while  is  so 
remarkable,  and  he  spends  so  much  of  his  time  in 
rtttdy,  that  he  seems  to  owe  but  little  to  his  parts, 
whkh  still  are  the  greatest  But  I  am  carried  too 
fv  by  my  love  for  him  :  for  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  epistle  to  praise  Measala,  especially  to 
Brntos,  to  whom  his  virtue  is  not  less  known  than 
to  mpelf,  and  these  very  studies  which  I  am  prais- 
ing still  more ;  whom,  when  I  could  not  part  with 
litbout  regret,  I  comforted  myself  with  reflecting, 
that  by  hia  going  away  to  you,  as  it  were  to  my 
second  self,  he  both  discharged  bis  duty,  and 
porsoed  the  surest  path  to  glory.  But  so  much 
finr  that'.  I  come  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
consider  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  in  which,  while 
yon  aUow  me  to  have  done  well  in  many  things, 
yoa  find  fault  with  me  for  one ;  that  in  conferring 
hoooors  I  was  too  firee,  and  even  prodigal.  You 
okaige  me  with  this ;  others  probably  with  being 
too  severe  in  punishing,  or  you  yourself  perhaps 
with  both.  If  so,  I  desire  that  my  judgment  and 
satiments  on  each  may  be  clearly  esplained  to 
yon :  not  diat  I  mean  to  justify  myself  by  the 
aithority  of  Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven,  and 
the  only'legislator  of  them  all,  who  used  to  say 
that  the  public  weal  was  comprised  in  two  things, 

1  PaMios  Valerius  Me— la  Conrinaa,  of  whom  Cioero 
here  gbrm  m  fine  a  character,  was  one  of  the  nobleat  as 
wcO  as  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his  age.  who  lived 
kof  aftenrards  the  general  favoorite  of  all  parties,  and  a 
fincipal  ornament  of  Augustus's  court  Being  in  arms 
witti  Bnittts,  be  was  proscribed  of  course  by  the  triumri- 
nu,  yet  was  excepted  soon  after  by  a  special  edict,  but 
nhati  the  benefit  of  that  grace,  and  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  tiU  he  saw  it  expire  with  his  friend.  After  the 
battle  of  PhiUppi.  the  troops  that  remained  freely  offered 
tbcmsrives  to  his  command ;  but  he  chose  to  accept  peace, 
to  ^tbifA  he  was  fnvited  by  the  conquerors,  and  surren- 
teed  himself  to  Ajit<Hi7,  with  whom  he  had  a  particular 
■cnvutttanee.  When  Caesar  was  defeated  not  long  after 
ij  B.  Foopey,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  being  in  the  utmost 
Hi^nm  and  danger  of  life,  he  committed  himself  with  one 
d«Mtic  to  the  fidelity  of  MessaU ;  who,  instead  of  reveng- 
is^  hhnseif  on  one  who  had  so  lately  proscribed  and  set  a 
^ioe  upon  his  head,  generously  protected  and  preserved 
bim.  Be  cootinoed  stm  in  the  fHendship  of  Antony,  till 
tlw  Msndal  of  Antony's  life,  and  slavish  obsequiousness  to 
Clttipatra,  threw  him  wholly  into  the  interesU  of  Caesar, 
kj  vbora  bo  was  declared  consul  in  Antony's  pbuie,  greatly 
otHKted  in  the  t»atile  of  Actlum,  and  honoured  at  last 
•itha  triumph,  tor  reducing  the  rebellious  Gauls  to  their 
«*idiflDea,  Re  is  oelebrated  by  all  writers  as  one  of  the 
flm  ontors  of  Rmne ;  and  having  been  the  disciple  of 
I  ^^ietn,  was  thought  1^  some  to  excel  even  his  master  in 
*•  mrsetness  and  oorrectness  of  his  style ;  preserving 
*'**7*  a  Agnity,  and  demonstrating  his  nobility,  by  the 
*wy  manner  of  bis  speaking.  To  the  perfection  of  his 
fHuuiuu  he  hard  added  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
«tte  liberal  arts :  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates,  and  the 
•"JM  stodies  at  philoeo|rfiy.  yet  an  eminent  patron  of  all 
Ike  vin  tnd  poets  of  those  timeSb  TibuUus  was  the  oon- 
**>at  oompanioo  of  all  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  he 
<*lcl»«tas  in  hJs  Regies ;  and  Horace,  in  <»ie  of  his  odes, 
oOt  for  Us  eboicest  wines,  for  the  entertainment  of  so 
"*^  « jfomL  Yet  this  polite  and  amiable  man,  impaired 
^"^fik^ew,  and  worn  out  at  last  by  age,  is  said  to  have 
^■ttvsd  fak  sanses  and  memory,  till  he  had  forgotten  even 
^myaatte^-^ee  Appian.  p.  011,  736;  Tacit  DiaL  18; 
<NBifl.x.l;  TibalLBlag.L7;  Hor.  Carm.  UL  21 ;  Plin. 
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rewards  and  punishments ;  in  which,  however,  a^ 
in  everything  else,  a  certain  medium  and  tempera- 
ment b  to  be  observed.  But  it  is  not  my  design  at 
this  time  to  discuss  so  great  a  subject.  I  think  it 
proper  only  to  open  the  reasons  of  my  votes  and 
opinions  in  the  senate  from  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  those  your 
memorable  ides  of  March,  you  cannot  forget, 
Brutus,  what  I  declared  to  have  been  omitted  by 
you,  and  what  a  tempest  I  foresaw  hanging  over 
the  republic.  You  bad  freed  us  from  a  great 
plague,  wiped  off  a  great  stain  from  the  Roman 
people,  acquired  to  yourselves  divine  glory,  yet  all 
the  equipage  and  furniture  of  kingly  power  was  left 
still  to  Lepidus  and  Antony — the  one  inconstaut, 
the  other  Ticious ;  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace, 
and  enemies  to  the  public  quiet.  While  these  men 
were  eager  to  raise  fresh  disturbauces  in  the 
republic,  we  had  no  guard  about  us  to  oppose  them, 
though  die  whole  city  ^/as  eager  and  unanimous  in 
asserting  its  liberty :  I  was  then  thought  too  vio- 
lent, while  you,  perhaps  more  wisely,  withdrew 
yourselves  from  that  city  which  you  had  delivered, 
and  refused  the  help  of  all  Itoly,  which  offered  to 
arm  itself  in  your  cause.  Wherefore,  when  I  saw 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  Antony,  and  that  neither  you  nor  Caissius 
could  be  safe  in  it,  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  quit 
it  too  :  for  a  city  overpowered  by  traitors,  without 
the  means  of  relieving  itself,  is  a  wretched  spectacle. 
Yet  my  mind,  always  the  same,  and  ever  fixed  on 
the  love  of  my  country,  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  it  in  its  distress.  In  the  midst,  there- 
fore, of  my  voyage  to  Greece,  and  in  the  very 
season  of  the  Etesian  winds,  when  an  uncommon 
south  wind,  as  if  displeased  with  my  resolution,  had 
driven  me  back  to  Italy,  I  found  you  at  Velia,  and 
was  greatly  concerned  at  it ;  for  you  were  retreat- 
ing, Brutus — were  retreating,  I  say,  since  your 
Stoics  will  not  allow  their  wise  man  to  fly.  As 
soon  as  I  came  to  Rome,  I  exposed  myself  to  the 
wickedness  and  rage  of  Antony ;  and  when  I  had 
exasperated  him  against  me,  began  to  enter  into 
measures  in  the  very  manner  of  the  Brutuses  (for 
such  are  peculiar  to  your  blood),  for  delivering  the 
republic.  I  shall  omit  the  long  recital  of  what 
followed,  since  it  all  relates  to  myself,  and  observe 
only,  that  young  Caesar,  by  whom,  if  we  will  confess 
the  truth,  we  subsist  at  this  day,  flowed  from  the 
source  of  my  counsels.  I  decreed  him  no  honours, 
Brutus,  but  what  were  due,  none  but  what  were 
necessary ;  for  as  soon  as  we  began  to  recover  any 
liberty,  and  before  the  virtue  of  D.  Brutus  had  yet 
shown  itself  so  far  that  we  could  know  its  divine 
force,  and  while  our  whole  defence  was  in  the  boy, 
who  repelled  Antony  from  our  necks,  what  honour 
was  not  really  due  to  him  I  though  I  gave  him 
nothing  yet  but  the  praise  of  words,  and  that  but 
moderate.  I  decreed  him  indeed  a  legal  command, 
which,  though  it  seemed  honourable  to  one  of  that 
age,  was  yet  necessary  to  one  who  had  an  army ;  for 
what  is  an  army  without  the  command  of  it  ?  Philip 
voted  him  a  statue,  Servius  the  privilege  of  suing 
for  offices  before  the  legal  time,  which  was  short- 
ened still  by  Servilius ;  nothing  was  then  thought 
too  much ;  but  we  are  apt,  I  know  not  how,  to  be 
more  liberal  in  fear  than  grateful  in  success.  When 
D.  Brutus  was  delivered  from  the  siege,  a  day  of 
all  others  the  most  joyous  to  the  city,  which  hap- 
pened also  to  be  his  birth-day,  I  decreed  that  his 
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name  ihould  be  ascribed  for  ever  to  that  day  in 
the  public  calendars  :  in  which  I  followed  the 
example  of  our  ancestors,  who  paid  the  same  honour 
to  a  woman,  Larentia,  at  whose  altar  yon  priests 
perform  sacred  rites  in  the  Telabmm.  By  giring 
this  to  D.  Bratas,  my  design  was  to  fix  in  the 
calendars  a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  most  acceptable 
rictory ;  but  I  perceived  on  that  day  that  there 
was  more  malerolence  than  gratitude  in  many  of 
the  senate.  Daring  these  same  days  I  poured  out 
honours  (since  you  will  have  it  so)  on  the  deceased 
Hirtius,  Pansa,  and  Aqnila:  and  who  can  find 
fault  with  it  but  those  who,  when  fear  is  once 
orer,  forget  their  past  danger  ?  But  besides  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  senrices,  there  was  a  use 
in  it  which  reached  to  posterity ;  for  I  was  desirous 
that  there  should  remain  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  public  hatred  to  our  most  cruel  enemies.  There 
is  one  thing,  I  doubt,  which  does  not  please  you — 
for  it  does  not  please  your  friends  here,  who,  though 
excellent  men,  have  but  little  experience  in  public 
affairs — that  I  decreed  an  ovation  to  Cesar ;  but 
for  my  part  (though  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken, 
for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  approve  nothing 
but  what  is  my  own),  I  cannot  but  think  that  I 
have  advised  nothing  more  prudent  during  this 
war.  Why  it  is  so,  is  not  proper  to  be  explained, 
lest  I  be  thought  to  have  been  more  prorident  in 
it  than  grateful.  But  even  this  is  too  mnch.  Let 
us  pass,  therefore,  to  other  things.  I  decreed 
honours  to  D.  Brutus— decreed  them  to  Plancus. 
They  must  be  men  of  great  souls  who  are  attracted 
by  glory.  But  the  senate  also  is  certainly  wise  in 
trying  every  art  that  is  honest  by  which  it  can 
engage  any  one  to  the  service  of  the  republic.  But 
I  am  blamed  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  to  whom, 
after  I  had  raised  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  I  pre- 
aently  threw  it  down.  My  view  in  that  honour 
was,  to  reclaim  him  from  desperate  measures  ;  but 
the  madness  of  an  inconstant  man  got  the  better 
of  my  prudence ;  nor  was  there  yet  so  much  harm 
in  erecting,  as  good  in  demolishing,  the  statue. 
But  I  have  said  enough  concerning  honours,  and 
must  say  a  word  or  two  about  punishments ;  for  I 
have  often  observed,  from  your  letters,  that  you 
are  fond  of  acquiring  a  reputation  of  clemency, 
by  your  treatment  of  those  whom  you  have  con- 
quered in  war.  I  can  imagine  nothing  to  be  done  by 
you  but  what  is  wisely  done  :  but  to  omit  the  punish- 
ing of  wickedness  (which  we  call  pardoning)  though 
it  be  tolerable  in  other  cases,  I  hold  to  be  pemi- 
cious  in  this  war.  Of  all  the  civil  wars  that  have 
been  in  my  memory,  there  was  not  one  in  which, 
what  side  soever  got  the  better,  there  would  not 
have  remained  some  form  of  a  commonwealth ;  yet 
in  this,  what  sort  of  a  republic  we  are  like  to  have, 
if  we  conquer,  I  would  not  easily  affirm ;  but  if  we 
are  conquered,  we  are  sure  to  have  none.  My 
votes  therefore  were  severe  against  Antony,  severe 
against  Lepidus,  not  from  any  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  to  deter  wicked  citixens  at  present  from  making 
war  against  their  country,  and  to  leave  an  example 
to  posterity,  that  none  hereafter  should  imitate 
such  rashness.  Yet  this  very  vote  was  not  more 
mine  than  it  was  everybody's;  in  which  there 
seems,  I  own,  to  be  someUiing  cruel,  that  the 
punishment  should  reach  to  cMldren,  who  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it :  but  the  constitution  is 
both  ancient  and  of  all  cities ;  for  even  Themis- 
tocles's  children  were  reduced  to  want ;  and  since 
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the  same  punishment  foils  upon  citizens  con- 
demned of  public  crimes,  how  was  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  more  gentle  towards  enemies  ?  But  bow 
can  that  man  complain  of  me,  who,  if  he  hsd 
conquered,  must  needs  confess  that  he  wookl  htve 
treated  me  even  with  more  severity  ?  You  bsfe 
now  the  motives  of  my  opinions  in  the  cue  of 
rewards  and  punishments ;  for  as  to  other  pomts, 
you  have  heard,  I  imagine,  what  my  sentimcBts 
and  votes  have  been.  But  to  talk  of  these  tbingt 
now  is  not  necessary :  what  I  am  gomg  to  ny  ii  . 
extremely  so,  Brutus  :  —  that  yon  come  to  Italy 
with  your  army  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  in 
the  utmost  expectation  of  you :  whenever  you  wt 
foot  in  Italy,  all  the  world  will  fly  to  you ;  for 
whether  it  be  our  lot  to  conquer  (as  we  had  already 
done,  if  Lepidus  had  not  been  desirous  to  oTertara 
all,  and  perish  himself  with  his  friends),  there  wiQ 
be  a  great  want  of  your  authority,  for  the  settling 
some  state  of  a  city  amongst  us ;  or,  if  there  be 
any  danger  and  struggle  still  behind,  hasten  to  u, 
for  God's  sake ;  for  you  know  how  mudi  depodi 
on  opportunity,  how  mnch  on  despatdi.  What 
diligence  I  shall  use  in  the  care  of  your  sister*! 
children  you  will  soon  know,  I  hope,  from  yoir 
mother's  and  sister's  letters,  in  whose  cause  I  have 
more  regard  to  your  will,  which  is  ever  most  dear 
to  me,  than,  as  some  think,  to  my  own  constancy. 
But  it  is  my  desire  both  to  be  and  to  appear  con- 
stant in  nothing  so  much  as  in  loving  you^" 

Bruhu  to  Cicero. 
"  I  have  read  a  part  of  your  letter,  whidi  yon 
sent  to  Octavius,  transmitted  to  me  by  Atticns. 
Your  zeal  and  concern  for  my  safety  gave  me  no 
new  pleasure  ;  for  it  is  not  only  common,  but 
our  daily  news,  to  hear  something,  which  yon  have 
said  or  done  with  your  usual  fidelity,  in  the  support 
of  my  honour  and  dignity.  Yet  that  same  part  of 
your  letter  affected  me  with  the  most  sensible  grief 
which  my  mind  could  possibly  receive.  For  yon 
compliment  him  so  highly  for  his  services  to  the 
republic  ;  and  in  a  strain  so  suppliant  and  abject 
that— what  shall  I  say  ?— I  am  ashamed  of  the 
wretched  state  to  which  we  are  reduced, — yet  it 
must  be  said, — you  recommend  my  safety  to  him, 
to  which  whait  death  is  not  preferable  ?  and  plainly 
show,  that  our  servitude  is  not  yet  abolished,  bat 
our  master  only  changed.  Recollect  your  words, 
and  deny  them,  if  you  dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of  a 
slave  to  his  king.  There  is  one  thing  you  fay 
which  is  required  and  expected  from  him,--thal  be 
would  allow  those  citizens  to  live  in  safiety,  of 
whom  all  honest  men  and  the  people  of  Rose 
think  well.  But  what  if  he  will  not  aUow  it  ? 
Shall  we  be  the  less  safe  for  that  ?  It  is  better 
not  to  be  safe,  than  to  be  saved  by  him.  For  my 
part,  1  can  never  think  all  the  gods  so  averse  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
Octarius  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  of  any  one 
citizen,  much  less  for  the  deliverers  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  thus  magnificently ; 
and  it  even  becomes  me  to  those,  who  know  not 
either  what  to  fear  for  any  one,  or  what  to  ask  of 
any  one.  Can  you  allow  Octavius  to  have  thb 
power,  and  yet  be  his  friend  ?  or  if  you  have  any 
value  for  me,  would  you  wish  to  see  me  at  Rome, 
when  I  must  first  be  recooomended  to  the  boy, 
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thit  he  would  permit  me  to  be  there?    what 
nuoD  can  jon  have  to  thank  him,  if  you  think  it 
neeessary  to  beg  of  him  that  he  would  grant  and 
sdkt  us  to  live  with  safety  ?  or  is  it  to  be  reckoned 
« kiodna^,  diat  he  chooses  to  see  himself  rather 
than  Antony    in   the   condition    to    have    such 
petitioas  addressed  to  him ;  one  may  supplicate 
iodeed  the  sucoessor,  but  nerer  the  abolisber  of  a 
tyranny,  that  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
rqMibUe  may  be  safe.     It  was  this  weakness  and 
dopair,  not  more  blamable  indeed  in  you  than  in 
all,  which  first  pushed  Csesar  to  the  ambition  of 
reifning,  and,  after  his  death,  encouraged  Antony 
to  think  of  seixing  his  place ;  and  has  now  raised 
this  boy  so  high  that  you  judge  it  necessary  to 
address  yoor  prayers  to  him  for  the  preservation  of 
men  of  oar  rank ;  and  that  we  can  be  saved  only 
bj  the  mercy  of  one  scarce  yet  a  man,  and  by  no 
0^  means.    But  if  we  had  remembered  ourselves 
to  be  Romans,  these  infamous  men  would  not  be 
more  daring  to  aim  at  dominion,  than  we  to  repel 
it:  nor  w<nild  Antony  be   more  encouraged   by 
Cesar's  reign,  than  deterred  by  his  fate.     How 
can  yon,  a  consular  senator,  and  the  avenger  of  so 
many  treasons  (by  suppressing  which  you  have 
but  postponed  our  ruin  I  fear  for  a  time),  reflect 
on  whit  yon  have  done,  and  yet  approve  these 
tUttgi,  or  bear  diem  so  tamely,  as  to  seem  at  least 
to  approve  them  ?  for  what  particular  grudge  had 
yon  to  Antony  ?  no  other,  but  that  he  assumed 
aU  this  to  himiself ;  that  our  lives  should  be  begged 
of  him ;  our  safety  be  precarious,  from  whom  he 
had  recQved  his  liberty ;  and  the  republic  depend 
on  hii  will  and  pleasure.     You  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  arms,  to   prevent  him  from  tyran- 
nizing at   this  rate:    but    was    it    your  intent, 
that  by  preventing  him,  we  might  sue  to  another 
«ho  would  suffer  himself  to  be  advanced  into  his 
place,  or  that   the  republic  might  be  free  and 
motiess  of  itself  ?  as  if  our  quarrel  was  not  perhaps 
to  slavery,  but  to  the  conditions  of  it.     But  we 
noght  have  had,  not  only  an  easy  master  in  Antony, 
if  we  would   have   been  content  with  that,  but 
whatever  share  with  him  we  pleased  of  favours 
and  honours.     For  what  could  he  deny  to  those 
vhose  patience  he  saw  was  the  best  support  of  his 
government?  but  nothing  was  of  such  value  to  us, 
that  we  would  sell  our  faith  and  our  liberty  for  it. 
Thb  very  boy,  whom  the  name  of  Caesar  seems 
to  iodte  against  the  destroyers  of  Caesar,  at  what 
nte  would  he  valne  it  (if  there  was  any  room  to 
tnifie  with  him),  to  be  enabled  by  our  help  to 
tintaiTi  his  present  power,  since  we  have  a  mind 
to  five,  and  to  be  ridi,  and  to  be  called  oonsulars  ? 
^  then  Caesar  must  have  perished  in  vain  :  for 
what  reason  had  we  to  rejoice  at  his  death,  if  after 
it  we  were  still  to  continue  slaves  ?    Let  other 
people  be  as  indolent  as  they  please ;  but  may  the 
g^  and  goddesses  depriye  me  sooner  of  every- 
thing ^ksn  tbe  resolution,  not  to  allow  to  the  heir 
of  tim  whom  I  killed  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the 
DB  hirnself    nor  would  suffer,  even  in  my  father, 
v«e  he  living — to  have  more  power  than  the  laws 
^  the  senate.     How  can  you  imagine,  that  any 
<<M  eaa  be  free  under  him,  without  whose  leave 
t^s«  is  no  place  for  us  in  that  city  ?  or  how  is  it 
^■ibte  for  yoa,  after  all,  to  obtain  what  you  ask  ? 
101  ask,  that  he  would  allow  us  to  be  safe.     Shall 
^  ^ea  receive  safety,  think  you,  when  we  re- 
cite life  ?    But  how  can  we  receive  it,  if  we  first 


part  with  our  honour  and  our  liberty  ?  Do  you 
fancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome  is  to  be  safe  ?  It  is 
the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which  must  secure 
that  to  me ;  for  I  was  never  safe  while  Caesar 
lived,  till  I  had  resolved  on  that  attempt ;  nor  can 
I  in  any  place  live  in  exile,  as  long  as  I  hate  slavery 
and  afironts  above  all  other  evils.  Is  not  this  to 
fall  back  again  into  the  same  state  of  darkness ; 
when  he,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name  of 
the  tyrant  (though  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  when 
the  tyrants  are  destroyed,  their  children  also  perish 
with  them),  must  be  entreated,  that  the  avengers 
of  tyranny  may  be  safe  ?  Can  I  ever  wish  to  see 
that  dty,  or  think  it  a  city,  which  would  not  accept 
liberty  when  offered,  and  even  forced  upon  it,  but 
has  more  dread  of  the  name  of  their  late  king,  in 
the  person  of  a  boy,  than  confidence  in  itself; 
though  it  has  seen  that  very  king  taken  off  in  the 
height  of  all  his  power  by  the  virtue  of  a  few  ? 
As  for  me,  do  not  recommend  me  any  more  to 
your  Caesar,  nor  indeed  yourself,  if  you  will  hearken 
to  me.  You  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  few 
years  which  remain  to  you  at  that  age,  if  for  the 
sake  of  them  you  can  supplicate  Uiat  boy.  But 
take  care  after  all,  lest  what  you  have  done  and  are 
doing  so  laudably  against  Antony,  instead  of  being 
praised,  as  the  effect  of  a  great  mind,  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  your  fear.  For  if  you  are  so 
pleased  with  Octavius  as  to  .petition  him  for  our 
safety,  you  will  be  thought  not  to  have  disliked  a 
master,  but  to  have  wanted  a  more  friendly  one. 
As  to  your  praising  him  for  the  things  that  he  has 
hitherto  done,  I  entirely  approve  it :  for  they 
deserve  to  be  praised,  provided  that  he  undertook 
them  to  repel  other  men's  power,  not  to  advance 
his  own.  But  when  you  adjudge  him  not  only  to 
have  this  power,  but  that  you  ought  to  submit  to 
it  so  far  as  to  entreat  hun  that  he  would  not 
destroy  us,  you  pay  him  too  great  a  recompense : 
for  you  ascribe  that  very  thing  to  him  which  the 
republic  seemed  to  enjoy  through  him :  nor  does 
it  ever  enter  into  your  Uioughts,  that  if  Octavius  be 
worthy  of  any  honours,  because  he  wages  war  with 
Antony ;  that  those  who  extirpated  the  very  evil 
of  which  these  are  but  the  relics,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  requited  by  the  Roman  people;  though 
they  were  to  heap  upon  them  everything  which 
they  could  bestow :  but  see  how  much  stronger 
people's  fears  are  than  their  memories,  because 
Antony  still  lives,  and  is  in  arms.  As  to  Caesar, 
all  that  could  and  ought  to  be  done  is  past,  and 
cannot  be  recalled :  is  Octavius  then  a  person  of 
so  great  importance,  that  the  people  of  Rome  are 
to  expect  from  him  what  he  vrill  determine  upon 
us  ?  or  are  we  of  so  little,  that  any  single  man  is  to 
be  entreated  for  our  safety?  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
return  to  you  if  ever  1  either  supplicate  any  man, 
or  do  not  restrain  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  it, 
from  supplicating  for  themselves  :  or  I  vrill  remove 
to  a  distance  from  all  such  who  can  be  slaves, 
and  fancy  myself  at  Rome,  wherever  I  can  live 
free ;  and  shall  pity  you,  whose  fond  desire  of 
life  neither  age,  nor  honours,  nor  the  example  of 
other  men's  virtue,  can  moderate.  For  my  part, 
I  shaU  ever  think  myself  happy  as  long  as  I  can 
please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  my  piety 
has  been  fully  requited.  For  what  can  be  happier, 
than  for  a  man,  conscious  of  virtuous  acts,  and 
content  with  liberty,  to  despise  all  human  affairs  ? 
Yet  I  will  never  yield  to  those  who  are  fond  of 


THE  H19TOBT  OF  THE  UFE  OF 


,  b«  «^  int  try  m4 


•«r  off 

Me  ••  I  t^ibt  to  JMve,  «e  »'«aL  &U  rv-vce :  tf 
1  afc«:j  nyMx  mjwtH,  fm  ham  cocjtf  ttJ*  Ue  be 
■yiM  Utur  t*aa  is  act*  at»d  tLc«^M«  whxk  itmd 
to  wirr  Mf  txtmtirjmHu  free  ?  I  Wf  9»c  bi.er*.th 
yo«,  Cwero,  bo(  to  Revert  t^  caaae  CAix«^  «e»- 
rfMTw  or  df(i4c»oe :  i«  repeLiaf  prcaeat  m^ 
k«*c  yo«r  rre  eHrsjt  o«  the  fotare,  k«t  tbcy  »- 
■WKfr  CbeoMdves  before  70*  are  awwe.  Co*- 
Mder ,  that  tbe  fartitmde  tad  eo«n^  «kb  wbic^ 
yo«  ddjvered  tlic  repoblk  vben  eoimU  and  bow 
afaia  vben  coiuaUr,  are  Dotbiof  witbo«t  oo*- 
atanry  and  e<)tubility.  The  caae  at  tried  winae^ 
I  owB«  i«  harder  thaa  at  vatried :  we  require 
■crrtcrg  from  tt,  aa  dcbCa ;  aad  if  anythiBg  dia- 
appointf  w,  «e  bUine  with  reseataaeot,  aa  if  we 
had  been  deoetred.  Wherefore  for  Cicero  to  with- 
ataod  Aotoay,  though  it  be  a  part  highly  coaa- 
mcndable,  yet  becaiue  taeh  a  eonaul  teemed  of 
cooTM  to  promUe  oa  aoch  a  conadar,  nobody 
woodart  at  it :  bat  if  the  Mune  Cicero,  in  the  case 
of  other*,  •hoald  waver  at  laat  io  that  resolntioa, 
which  he  exerted  with  nich  firmneH  and  great- 
neat  of  mind  againat  Antony,  be  wonU  deprive 
himself  not  only  of  the  hopes  of  fntore  glory,  hot 
forfrit  even  that  which  is  past:  for  nothing  is 
great  In  itself  bat  what  flows  from  the  retnit  of 
oor  judgmrnt :  nor  does  it  become  any  man  more 
thso  you  to  love  the  republic,  and  to  be  the  patron 
of  liberty,  on  tba  account  either  of  your  natural 
talents  or  your  former  acts,  or  the  wishes  and 
expectation  of  all  men.  Oct&vias,  therefore,  must 
not  be  entreated  to  suffer  us  to  live  in  safety.  Do 
you  rather  rouse  vounelf  so  far  as  to  think  that 
titjr,  in  which  you  have  acted  the  noblest  part,  free 
and  flourishing,  aa  long  as  there  are  leaders  still 
to  the  people,  to  resist  the  designs  of  traitors'." 

I  Ad  Hnit.  ]0. 

ar.n.  TIipto  I«  »  pSMSRe  indeed  In  Rratns't  letter  to  AttI 
nitt,  wlioTP  hv  intimates  a  reason  of  his  ormplmint  against 
riooni,  wiildii  was  eerUinly  a  just  one,  if  the  fact  of  which 
he  oiiinptains  had  been  true— that  Civoro  had  reproached 
Vaaea  tpith  the  murdrr  qf  Cietar,  and  ealted  him  an 
a»aa»t(n,  •*  I  do  not  know,"  Mys  he,  **  what  I  can  write 
to  you  but  this,  that  the  antbition  and  licentiousness  of 
the  boy  has  been  inflHmed  rsther  than  restrained  by 
Clren).  wliocarriM  hisindulKenceof  him  to  such  a  length, 
as  not  to  rrfniin  from  sbuscs  upon  Csftca,  and  such  as  must 
return  doubly  upon  himself,  who  has  put  to  death  mote 
eitiaens  than  one,  and  must  first  own  himself  to  be  an 
assMsIn  b«'for»  he  can  reprosch  Casca  with  what  he 
ntOetU  to  him."  [Kp.  ad  Hrut  17.]  Manutius  professes 
himself  unsbls  to  conceive  how  Cicero  should  ever  call 
('iiM«  a  murderer :  yet  cannot  collect  anything  lees  from 
llrutusii  words.  Hut  the  thing  Is  IropoMible,  and  incon- 
sistent with  every  word  that  Hcero  had  been  snying.  and 
•very  act  that  he  had  been  doing  from  the  time  of  Ca»iar*s 
Ueaili  I  and  In  relation  particularly  to  Casca,  wc  bavesMti 
above,  how  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  measures  with 
t)otav1us,  but  upon  the  express  condition  of  his  soffiBrInf 
t^awa  to  ukequietpossessioo  of  the  tribunate:  It  b  certain 
Ihervfons.  that  llrutus  had  either  been  misinfonned.  or 
was  charging  CMtvro  with  the  consequential  meaning  of 
•onie  saying  which  was  never  Intended  by  him  ;  in  advis- 
ing l>Mca  perhaps  to  manage  ilcUvlus.  In  that  height  of 
his  pdwer,  with  more  temper  and  moderatioo,  lest  he 
•hitul  I  otherwise  be  provoked  Io  consider  him  as  an  annas 
sln«  and  treat  hun  as  such :  for  an  Intimation  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  suOlclent  to  the  fierce  spirit  of  Bnitns, 
M*  taking  It  as  a  dirsoi  coodsmnatJon  of  C^Moa's  act  of 


aiev  aad  tne  jndg. 

pofite- 

■nnnwiflinf.    1 


warvJy  aa  he;  yet  they  were  mC  prindplea  to 
act  apew  aa  a  coaj— cfre  ao  critied;  and  the 
rigid  appbcatiosi  of  thca  iathe  leaa  ezcnsable  ia 
Brwtaa,  hiLi^t  he  hiaiclf  £d »ot ahrays  practise 
what  he  pnfcased ;  b«t  waa  too  apt  to  focget  both 
the  Stoic  aad  the  RoMSB. 

Octarina  had  w>  aooaer  aetded  ^k  alsirs  of 
the  city,  and  sdbdned  the  senate  to  hia  mind*  than 
he  marched  hack  towards  Gaol  to  meet  Antony 
and  Lepidns,  who  had  already  pasacd  dw  Alps, 
and  bron^t  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to 
hcv«  a  personal  interview  with  him,  which  had 
been  privately  conceited  for  settling  the  terms  of 
a  triple  league,  and  dividing  the  power  and  pro- 
vinces of  tl^  empire  among  themsdvea.  All  the 
three  were  natural  enemies  to  each  other ;  com- 
petitors for  empire,  and  aiming  severally  to  possess 
what  could  not  be  obtained  but  with  the  ndn  of 
the  rest:  their  meeting  therefore  was  not  to 
establish  any  real  amity  or  lasting  concord,  for 
that  was  impossible,  but  to  suspoid  their  own 
quarrels  for  the  present,  and  with  common  forces  : 
to  oppress  their  common  eoenues,  the  friends  of  ! 
liberty  and  the  republic  :  widiout  whidi  aU  their  i 
several  hopes  and  ambitious  views  most  inevitsbly 
be  blasted. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  interview  was  a 
small  island,  about  two  miles  from  Boooaia«  formed 
by  the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs  near  to  that  city*: 
here  they  met,  as  men  of  their  character  must 
necessarily  meet,  not  without  jealousy  and  sas- 
picion  of  danger  from  each  other,  being  aQ  attoided 
by  their  choicest  troops,  each  with  five  Icgioas, 
disposed  in  separate  camps  within  aght  of  the 
island.  Lepidus  entered  it  the  first,  as  an  eqvl 
friend  to  the  other  two,  to  see  that  the  place  was 
clear  and  free  from  treachery ;  and  whoi  he  haii 
given  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Antony  and  OcUvi» 
advanced  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river« 
and  passed  into  the  island  by  bridges,  whidi  they 
left  guarded  on  each  side  by  three  hundred  of 
their  own  men.  Their  fir^  care,  inatead  of 
embracing,  was  to  search  one  another,  whether 
they  had  not  brought  daggers  concealed  under 
their  clothes ;  and  when  that  ceremony  was  over, 
Octaviua  took  his  seat  betwixt  the  other  two,  u 
the  most  honourable  plaoci  on  the  account  of  Ul 
being  consoL 

In  this  situation  they  spent  tiiree  daya  in  a  diM 
conference,  to  adjust  the  plan  of  their  accomsKy 
dation  ;  the  substance  of  which  was,   that  tfaa 


stabbing  Caaar.  to  whiek  Cicero  had  always  given  tk»' 
highest  applause. 
•  Tide.  Claw. ItaL  Antiq. L Le.xzviiL  p.  187. 
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thm  should  be  invested  jointly  with  iiipreme 
power  for  the  term  of  five  yean,  with  the  title  of 
TriuDTin,  for  settling  the  state  of  the  republic : 
that  thej  should  act  in  all  cases  by  common  con* 
RBt,  noounate  the  magistrates  and  governors 
both  It  home  and  abroad,  and  determine  all  affairs 
iditiiig  to  the  public  by  their  sole  will  and  plea- 
mt :  that  Octavins  should  have  for  his  peculiar 
pnmnoe,  Africa,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  other 
iilinds  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Lepidus,  Spain, 
vhh  the  Narbonese  Gaul ;  Antony,  the  other  two 
Gaik  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  :  and  to  put  them 
tU  vpoD  a  level,  both  in  title  and  authority,  that 
Oettrios  should  resign  the  consulship  to  Ventidius 
for  the  remaiader  of  the  year :  that  Antony  and 
Oetinas  should  prosecute  the  war  against  Brutus 
sad  Caasius,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  twenty 
lepoQs ;  and  Lepidus,  with  three  legions,  be  left 
to  soard  the  city :  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that 
e^hteen  cities  or  colonies,  the  best  and  richest 
of  Italy,  together  with  their  lands  and  districts, 
ihoald  be  taken  from  their  owners,  and  assigned 
to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  soldiers,  as  the 
levard  of  their  faithful  services.  These  conditions 
I  were  pnUished  to  their  several  armies,  and  received 
bf  theai  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  mutual 
gi^latioDs  for  this  happy  union  of  their  chiefs ; 
vhich,  at  the  desire  of  the  soldiers,  was  ratified 
l&evise  hr  a  marriage,  agreed  to  be  consummated 
hetweea  Octavins  and  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Aitanf'g   wife,   Fuivia,    by  her   first    husband, 

The  lut  thing  that  they  adjusted  was  the  list  of 

•  proteription,  which  they  were  determined  to 

■•ke  of  their  enemies.    This,  as  the  writers  tell 

>*»  occasioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contests 

1  woQgst  them,  till  each  of  them  in  his  turn  con- 

'  Mated  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  best  friends  to  the 

'•I'WV  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues.    The 

*httle  list  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred 

^Baton  and  two  thousand  knights,  all  doomed  to 

^for  a  crime  the  most  uopardooable  to  tyrants, 

ftar  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liberty.    They 

w»'eJ  the  publication  of  the  general  list  to  their 

*n>ii  at  Rome,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  most 

^•wioos;    the  heads  of  the  republican  party, 

■^n^serentem   in  all,  the  chief  of  whom  was 

G»o.    These  they  marked  out  for  immediate 

^^vtdoa ;    and     sent   their   emissaries    away 

•Wly  to  surprise  and  murder  them,  before  any 

Jl^tt  could  reach  them  of  their  danger :  four  of 

■b  aamber  were  presently  taken  and  killed  in 

wottpaoy  of  their  friends,  and  the  rest  hunted 

*^fcy  the  soldiov  in  private  houses  and  temples, 

j*^  presently  filled  the  city  with  a  universal 

JjWaid  oottstenULtion,  as  if  it  had  been  taken 

%  tt  enemy :    so  that  the  consul  Pedins  was 

^\  to  nm  about  the  streets  all  the  night,  to 

jPJ*  the  minds   and  appease  the  fears  of  the 

ff'fiB;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  published 

Wsaaies  of  the  seventeen  who  were  principally 

I  **^|tt  fig,  with  an  assurance  of  safe^  and  in- 

I  yyty  to  all  others :  but  he  himself  was  so 

I  ■■J'*»d  fiuigned  by  the  horror  of  this  night's 

*>^  flat  he  died  the  day  following^. 

^»a  have  no  hint  from  any  of  Cicero's  letters 

^vitae  remain  to  us  of  so  low  a  date),  what  his 

^'^^•irti  were  on   this  interview  of  the  three 

„*  Af*«a*  L  iv.  inU, ;  Mo,  p.  3» ;  Pint.  In  Anton,  et  Cio. ; 


chiefs,  or  what  resolution  he  had  taken  in  con* 
sequence  of  it.  He  could  not  but  foresee  that  it 
must  needs  be  fatal  to  him,  if  it  passed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Antony  and  Lepidus ;  for  he  had 
several  times  declared,  that  he  expected  the  last 
severity  from  them  if  ever  they  got  the  better. 
But  whatever  he  had  cause  to  apprehend,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  avoid  it, 
by  going  over  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia :  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  remedy  worse  than 
the  evil ;  and  had  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  enter- 
ing again,  in  his  advanced  age,  into  a  civil  war, 
and  so  little  value  for  the  few  years  of  life  which 
remained  to  him,  that  he  declares  it  a  thousand 
times  better  to  die  than  to  seek  his  safety  from 
camps':  and  he  was  the  more  indifferent  about 
what  might  happen  to  himself,  since  his  son  was 
removed  from  all  immediate  danger  by  being 
already  with  Brutus. 

The  old  historians  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that 
Cesar  did  not  give  him  up  to  the  revenge  of  his  col- 
leagues without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him** :  but  all  that 
tenderness  was  artificial,  and  a  part  assumed,  to 
give  the  better  colour  to  his  desertion  of  him.  For 
Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union, 
and  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  common  interest  of 
the  three  :  those  who  met  to  destroy  liberty  must 
come  determined  to  destroy  him,  since  his  authority 
was  too  great  to  be  suffered  in  an  enemy  ;  and  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  nothing  could  make  him  a 
friend  to  the  oppressors  of  his  country. 

Caesar  therefore  was  pleased  with  it  undoubt- 
edly as  much  as  the  rest ;  and  when  his  pretended 
squeamishness  was  overruled,  showed  himself  more 
cruel  and  bloody  in  urging  the  proscription  than 
either  of  the  other  two'.  "  Nothing,''  says  Vel- 
leius,  **  was  so  shameful  on  this  occasion  as  that 
C«sar  should  be  forced  to  proscribe  any  man,  or 
that  Cicero  especially  should  be  proscribed  by 
him*.*'  But  there  was  no  force  in  the  case  :  for 
though,  to  save  Caesar's  honour,  and  to  extort  as 
it  were  Cicero  from  him,  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother,  Paullus,  and  Antony  his  uncle,  L.  Caesar, 
who  were  both  actually  put  into  the  list,  yet  neither 
of  them  lost  their  lives,  but  were  protected  from 
any  harm  by  the  power  of  their  rehitions*. 

If  we  look  back  a  little,  to  toke  a  general  view  of 
the  conduct  of  these  triumvirs,  we  shall  see  Antony, 
roused  at  once  by  Caesar's  death  from  the  midst  of 
pleasure  and  debauch,  and  a  most  abject  obsequi- 
ousness to  Caesar's  power,  forming  the  true  plan  of 
his  interest,  and  pursuing  it  with  a  surprising  vigour 
and  address  ;  till,  after  many  and  almost  insupera- 
ble difficulties,  he  obtained  the  sovereign  dominion 
which  he  aimed  at  Lepidus  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment that  he  made  use  of,  whom  he  employed  very 
successfully  at  home  till  he  found  himself  in  condi 


P  ReipubUcs  vloem  dolebo,  qa«  immortalis  esse  debet ; 
mihl  quidem  quantulum  reliqui  est?  [Ad.  Brut.  10.]  h4ow 
ergo  In  castra?  miillea  mori  melioB,  huio  pnesertim  etati : 
[Ad  Att.  xlv.  22,]  sed  abeaee  banc  ctatem  longe  a  aepul- 
ohro  n^ant  oportere.— Ibid.  xvl.  7. 

q  Plut.  to  CIc  ;  VeU.  Pat.  H.  68. 

'  Reetitit  aUqnandiu  coUegia,  ne  qua  fleret  pnwjriptio. 
Bed  inceptam  atroqueacerbiua  exerouit,  Jco.— Suet,  to  Aug. 

27. 

■  Nihil  tam  todignum  illo  tempore  fait,  quam  quod  aut 
Cmmr  aliqnem  proscribere  coaotus  est,  ant  ab  illo  Cicero 
pitMcriptua  est.— Veil.  Pat.  il.  66. 

«  Appian.  L  It.  610;  Dio,  1.  xlvil.  330. 
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Hon  to  support  bit  pretensions  alone,  and  then  sent 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  that,  in  case  of  any 
disaster  in  Italy,  he  might  be  provided  with  a 
secure  resource  in  hit  army.  By  this  management, 
he  bad  ordered  his  affairs  so  artfally,  that,  by  con- 
qnering  at  Modena,  he  would  have  made  himself 
probably  the  sole  master  of  Rome ;  while  the  only 
difference  of  being  conquered  was,  to  admit  two 
partners  with  him  into  the  empire;  the  one  of 
whom  at  least  he  was  sure  always  to  govern. 

Octavius's  conduct  was  not  less  politic  or  vigor- 
ous  :  he  had  great  parts,  and  an  admirable  genius, 
with  a  dissimulation  sufficient  to  persuade  that  he 
had  good  inclinations  too.  As  his  want  of  years 
and  authority  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  succeed 
immediately  to  his  uncle*s  power,  so  his  first  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  the  place  vacant  till  he  should  be 
more  ripe  for  it,  and  to  give  the  exclusion  in  the 
mean  while  to  everybody  else.  With  this  view,  he 
acted  the  republican  with  great  gravity ;  put  himself 
under 'the  direction  of  Cicero;  and  was  wholly 
governed  by  his  advice  as  far  as  his  interest  carried 
him — that  is,  to  depress  Antony,  and  drive  him  out 
of  Italy  ;  who  was  his  immediate  and  most  danger- 
ous rival.  Here  he  stopped  short,  and  paused 
awhile  to  consider  what  new  measures  this  new 
state  of  things  would  suggest :  when,  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  two  consuls,  finding  himself  at 
once  the  master  of  everything  at  home,  and  Antony, 
by  the  help  of  Lepidus,  rising  again  the  stronger 
fh>m  his  fall,  he  saw  presently  that  his  best  chance 
for  empire  was  to  content  himself  with  a  share  of 
it  till  he  should  be  in  condition  to  seize  the  whole ; 
and  from  the  same  policy  with  which  he  joined 
himself  with  the  republic  to  destroy  Antony,  he 
now  joined  with  Antony  to  oppress  the  republic  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  and  advancing  his  own 
power. 

Lepidus  was  the  dupe  of  them  both ;  a  vain, 
weak,  inconstant  man,  incapable  of  empire,  yet 
aspiring  to  the  possession  of  it,  and  abusing  the 
most  glorious  opportunity  of  serving  his  country, 
to  the  ruin  both  of  his  country  and  himself.  His 
wife  was  the  sister  of  M.  Brutus,  and  his  true 
interest  lay  in  adhering  to  that  alliance  :  for  if,  by 
the  advice  of  Laterensis,  he  had  joined  with  Plancus 
and  D.  Brutus  to  oppress  Antony,  and  give  liberty 
to  Rome,  the  merit  of  that  service,  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  family  and  fortunes,  would  necessa- 
rily have  made  him  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  re- 
public. But  his  weakness  deprived  him  of  that 
glory  :  he  flattered  himself  that  the  first  share  of 
power  which  he  seemed  at  present  to  possess  would 
give  him  likewise  the  first  share  of  empire,  not 
considering  that  military  power  depends  on  thtf 
reputation  and  abilities  of  him  who  possesses  it : 
in  which,  as  his  colleagues  far  excelled  him,  so 
they  would  be  sure  always  to  eclipse,  and,  when- 
ever they  thought  it  proper,  to  destroy  him.  This 
he  found  afterwards  to  be  the  case ;  wlien  Caesar 
forced  him  to  beg  his  life  upon  his  knees,  though 
at  the  head  of  twenty  legions,  and  deposed  him  from 
that  dignity  which  he  knew  not  how  to  sustain*. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  with  his  brother 
and  nephew,  when  he  first  received  the  news  of  the 
proscription,  and  of  their  being  included  in  it  It 
was  the  design  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  secret 
ifj>ossible  to  the  moment  of  execution,  in  order  to 
*>  SpolUto,  quam  tueri  non  poterat.  dlgnitat.— VelL  Pat. 


surprise  those  whom  they  had  destined  to  destnic- 
tion  before  they  were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had 
time  to  escape.   But  some  of  Cicero's  friends  found 
means  to  give  him  eaHy  notice  of  it ;  upon  which 
he  set  forward   presently  with   his    brother   and 
nephew  towards  Astura,  the  nearest  villa  whidi  he 
had  upon  the  sea,  with  intent  to  transport  themselves 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.     Bat 
Quintns  being  wholly  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a 
voyage,  resolved  to  turn  back  with  his  son  to  Rome, 
in  confidence  of  lying  concealed  there  till  they  could 
provide  money  and  necessaries  for  their  support 
abroad.     Cicero  in  the  mean  while  found  a  vessel 
ready  for  him  at  Astura,  in  which  he  prescnrly 
embarked :  but  the  winds  being  cross  and  turbo- 
lent,  and  the  sea  wholly  uneasy  to  him,  after  he 
had  sailed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coast,  he 
landed  at  Circcum,  and  spent  a  mght  near  that 
place  in  great  anxiety  and  irresolution  :  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  course  he  should  steer,  and  whether 
he  should  fly  to  Brutus,  or  to  Cassius,  or  to  &  Pom- 
peius ;  but  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them 
pleased  him  so  much  as  the  expedient  of  dying' : 
so  that,  as  Plutarch  says,  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  killing  himself  in  Ccsar^i 
house,  in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and  cune  of  his 
blood  upon  Csesar's  perfidy  and  ingratitude :  bat 
the  importunity  of  his  servants  prevailed  with  hiia 
to  sail  forwards  to  Cajeta,  where  he  went  again  oa 
shore  to  repose  himself  in  his  Fonnian  villa,  shoot 
a  mile  from  the  coast,  weary  of  life  and  the  sea; 
and  declaring  that  he  would  die  in  that  cooatrr 
which  he  hc^  so  often  saved '.      Here  he  slept 
soundly  for  several  hours  ;  though,  as  some  wnten 
tell  us,  '*  a  great  number  of  crows  were  fluttering 
aU  the  while,  and  making  a  strange  noise  about  his 
windows,  as  if  to  rouse  and  warn  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate  ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way 
into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed- 
clothes ;  till  his  slaves,  admonished  by  this  prodigj, 
and  ashamed  to  see  brute  creatures  more  soliatots 
for  his  safety  than  themselves,  forced  him  into  bis 
litter,  or  portable  chair,''  and  carried  him  a«sf 
towards  the  ship,  through  the  private  ways  and 
walks  of  his  woods ;  having  just  heard  that  soUieis 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  quest  of  hiia, 
and  not  far  from  the  villa.     As  soon  as  they  woe 
gone,  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  house ;  sod  pe^ 
ceiving  him  to  be  fled,  pursued  immediately  towarii 
the  sea,  and  overtook  him  in  the  wood.    Tbdr 
leader  wras  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribmie,  orcok)Bel 
of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  formeriy  defotM 
and  preserved  in  a  capital  cause.    As  soon  tt  tte 
soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepared  themselTV 
to  fight,  being  resolved  to  defend  thdr  master's^ 
at^the  hazard  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  oomoMiidfli 
them  to  set  him  down,  and  to  make  no  resistanee*: 
then  looking  upon  his  executioners  with  a  P***^ 
and  firmness  which  almost  daunted  them,  sad 
thrusting  his  neck  as  forwardly  as  he  could  out « 

*  CrematiuB  Cordut  ait.  Ciceroni,  cum  oogituMtt 
unumne  Brutum,  an  Caaaium,  an  S.  Pompeiain  pewA 
om&ia  dlqtUoaisae  pnetar  mortem.— Senec  Staaor.  ft.  I 

7  Taedium  tandem  eum  et  fagm  at  ritae  cepit 
que  ad  auperiorem  rillam.  qu«  paullo  plot  mille 
a  mari  abeet,  mortar  inquH  in  patria^  utpt  $ervti*^ 
Liv.  Fragm.  apnd  Seneo.  Suaaor.  1 :  It.  Plat,  in  Ck. 

*  Satia  oonaUt  aenroe  fortiter  fldeliterque  paratoa  fSi# 
ad  dimicandum :  ipsum  deponi  lectioam.  et  quiataafA 
quod  aort  iniqua  oogeret,  juasiaae.— Liv.  Fngm-ibid. 
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die  litter,  be  bade  them  do  their  work,  and  take 
what  they  wanted.  Upon  which  they  presently  cut 
off  hii  head  and  both  bis  hands,  and  returned  with 
them  in  all  haste  and  great  joy  towards  Rome,  as 
the  most  agreeable  present  which  they  coold  possi- 
bly carry  to  Antony.  Popilias  charged  himself  with 
the  conveyance,  without  reflecting  on  the  infamy 
of  carrying  that  head  which  bad  saved  his  own*. 
He  foimd  Antony  in  the  forum,  surrounded  with 
fwrds  and  crowds  of  people ;  but  upon  showing 
from  a  distance  the  spoils  which  he  brought,  he 
VIS  rewarded  upon  the  spot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crovn  and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Aotooy  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rostra,  between  the  two  hands :  a  sad  spectacle  to 
the  city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye  ;  to 
we  those  mangled  members,  which  used  to  exert 
themselves  so  gloriously  from  that  place  in  defence 
of  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Roman  people,  so  lamentably  exposed  to  the  scorn 
of  sycophants  and  traitors.  '*  The  deaths  of  the 
rest,"  says  an  historian  of  that  age,  **  caused  only 
a  private  and  particular  sorrow ;  but  Cicero's,  a 
■aiversal  one^"  It  was  a  triumph  over  the  repub- 
lic itself ;  and  seemed  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
perpetual  slavery  of  Rome.  Antony  considered  it 
u  such ;  and,  satiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  de- 
dsred  the  proscription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  seventh  of  December,  about 
ten  days  firom  the  settlement  of  the  triumvirate ; 
after  he  had  lived  sixty-three  years,  eleven  months, 
iod  five  days*. 


SECTION    XII. 


fipoedi 


Tbs  story  of  Cicero's  death  continued  fresh  on 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  for  many  ages  after  it ; 
ad  was  delivered  down  to  posterity,  with  all  its 
ciiymnstanccs,  as  one  of  the  most  affecting  and 
memorable  events  of  their  history:  so  that  the 
^ot  on  which  it  happened  seems  to  have  been 
VMtsd  by  travellers  with  a  kind  of  religious  rever- 
•Bee*  The  odium  of  it  fell  chiefly  on  Antony ;  yet 
it  kft  a  stain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  also  on 
A|^pstns :  which  explains  the  reason  of  that  silence 

"is  observed  about  him  by  the  writers  of  that 
;  and  why  his  name  is  not  so  much  as  men- 
led  either  by  Horace  or  Virgil.  For  though  his 
^bncter  would  have  furnished  a  glorious  subject 
^  many  noble  lines,  yet  it  was  no  subject  for 
mt  poets ;  since  the  very  mention  of  him  must 
kne  been  a  satire  on  the  prince,  especially  while 
Aatony  fived,  among  the  sycophants  of  whose  court 
fc«M  fashionable  to  insult  his  memory  by  all  the 

>  Ea  —ifina,  tanquam  oplmis  spoUis,  alaoer  in  urbem 
**■■»  €sL  NeqiM  ei  ocelestum  portanti  onus  succorrit, 
Aid  ■  caput  Um,  qood  pro  capite  ejus  quondam  perora- 
IWiS^TaL  Ifaz.  v.  3. 

7  CKtcnrvrnque  caedes  priTstos  luctus  excttaveruni ;  ilia 
aaaeeauiuuMnL. — C^^n^nuUna  Cordua,  apud  8enec.]  Civi- 
tohcrjaus  tenere  noa  potuit,  quum  rcoisom  Cioeronis 
asfia  ib  mk  mia  rostris  videretnr.— Flor.  iv.  6L 

•JiaLioCks. ;  V»ILPat.  iL64 ;  Liv.  Fragm.  apudSenec. ; 
iMtm  Itr.  001  ;  INo.  L  xlviL  p.  330 ;  PighU  AnnaL  ad 

A-liye  C£odio  CIceronem  ezpellenti  et  Antonio  ooddenti, 
«UhMr  InKL— Sen.  De  Ira.  iL  2. 

Vi^M*  tpUpmw  cit  Uior  x^»9^v*  ^  «M^  i<rrop(aM 
▼eaSf  v«v«d9ovf  •liop.^App.  p.  Ooa 


methods  of  calumny  that  wit  and  malice  could  in- 
vent :  nay  Virgil,  on  an  occasion  that  could  hardly 
fail  of  bringing  him  to  his  mind,  instead  of  doing 
justice  to  his  merit,  chose  to  do  an  injustice  rather 
to  Rome  itself,  by  yielding  the  superiority  of  elo- 
quence to  the  Greeks,  which  they  themselves  had 
been  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero**. 

Livy  however,  whose  candour  made  Augustus 
call  him  a  Pompeian  *=,  while,  out  of  complaisance 
to  the  times,  he  seems  to  extenuate  the  crime  of 
Cicero's  murder,  yet,  after  a  high  encomium  of  his 
virtues,  declares,  "  that  to  praise  him  as  he  de- 
served, required  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself*." 
Augustus  too,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  happening  one 
day  to  catch  his  grandson  reading  one  of  Cicero's 
books,  which,  for  fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
the  boy  endeavoured  to  hide  under  his  gown,  took 
the  book  into  his  hands,  and  turning  over  a  great 
part  of  it  gave  it  back  again,  and  said,  *'  This  was 
a  learned  man,  my  child,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country*." 

In  Uie  succeeding  generation,  as  the  particular 
envy  to  Cicero  subsided  by  the  death  of  those 
whom  private  interests  and  personal  quarrels  had 
engaged  to  hate  him  when  living,  and  defame  him 
when  dead,  so  his  name  and  memory  began  to 
shine  out  in  its  proper  lustre:  and  in  the  reign 
even  of  Tiberius,  when  an  eminent  senator  and 
historian,  Cremutius  Cordus,  was  condemned  to 
die  for  praising  Brutus,  yet  Paterculus  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  the  following  warm  ex- 
postulation with  Antony  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
death  :  *'  Thou  hast  done  nothing,  Antony ;  hast 
done  nothing,  I  say,  by  setting  a  price  on  that 
divine  and  Ulustrious  head,  and,  by  a  detestable 
reward,  procuring  the  death  of  so  great  a  consul 
and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Thou  hast  snatched 
from  Cicero  a  troublesome  being ;  a  declining  age ; 
a  life  more  miserable  under  thy  dominion  than 
death  itself ;  but  so  far  from  diminishing  the  glory 
of  his  deeds  and  sayings,  thou  hast  increased  it. 
He  lives,  and  will  live,  in  the  memory  of  all  ages ; 
and  as  long  as  this  system  of  nature,  whether  by 
chance  or  providence,  or  what  way  soever  formed, 
which  he  alone  of  all  the  Romans  comprehended 
in  his  mind  and  illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall 
remain  entire,  it  will  draw  the  praises  of  Cicero 
along  with  it ;  and  all  posterity  will  admire  his 
writings  against  thee,  curse  thy  act  against  him'." 

From  this  period  all  the  Roman  writers,  whether 
poets  or  historians,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  celebrating  the  praises  of  Cicero  as  the  most 


t>— Orabunt  caniaa  melius,  dec.— ^n.  vl.  849l 

c  — T.  LivioB  Co — Pompeium  tantis,  laudibns  tulit,  ut 
Pompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret— Tac  Ann.  iv.  34. 

d  8i  quia  taxnen  virtutibua  vltia  pensarit.  vir  magnus, 
acer,  memorabilia  fuit,  et  in  cujus  laudes  sequendas  Cice- 
rone laudatore  opus  fuerit— Liv.  Fragm.  apud  Senec. 
Suaaor.  6. 

•  Plut.  in  Cic— There  Is  another  story  of  the  same  kind 
recorded  by  Macrobiua,  to  show  Augustus's  moderation 
with  regard  also  to  Cato :  that  Augustus  being  one  day  in 
the  house  which  had  belonged  to  Cato,  where  the  master 
of  it,  out  of  compliment  to  his  great  guest,  took  occasion 
to  reflect  on  Cato's  perversenen,  he  stopped  him  short  by 
saying,  that  he  who  would  svfer  no  change  in  the  conttitu- 
tion  qfhU  eitjf,  teat  a  good  citizen,  and  honcit  man :  but 
by  this  character  of  Cato's  honesty,  he  gave  a  severe  wound 
to  his  own,  who  not  only  changed  but  usurped  the  govern- 
ment  of  his  country.— Maorob.  Saturn.  iL  4. 

'  VelL  Pat  a  68. 
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iUostrioos  of  all  thdr  patrioti,  and  the  parent  of 
the  Roman  wit  and  eloquence ;  who  had  done  more 
honour  to  his  country  by  hU  writingi  than  all  their 
conquerors  by  their  arms ;  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  their  learning  beyond  those  of  their  empire*.  So 
that  their  very  emperors,  near  three  centuries  after 
his  death,  be^n  to  rererence  him  in  the  class  of 
their  inferior  deities^ :  a  rank  which  he  would  have 
presenred  to  this  day,  if  he  had  happened  to  live  in 
papal  Rome,  where  he  could  not  have  failed,  as 
Erasmus  says,  from  '*  the  innocence  of  his  life,  of 
obtaining  the  honour  and  title  of  a  saint  ^" 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
neck  particularly  long ;  yet  his  features  were  regu- 
lar and  manly,  presenring  a  comeliness  and  dignity 
to  the  last,  with  a  certain  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  that  imprinted  both  affection  and  respect^. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  yet  was  so 
oonftrmed  by  his  management  of  it  as  to  enaUe 
him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of  the  most  active 
as  well  as  the  most  studious  life  with  perpetual 
health  and  Tigour.  The  care  that  he  employed 
upon  hb  body  consisted  chiefly  in  bathing  and  rub- 
bmg,  with  a  few  turns  every  day  in  his  g^irdens  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  voice  from  the  labour  of  the 
bar* :  yet,  in  the  summer,  he  generally  gave  him- 
self the  exercise  of  a  journey,  to  visit  his  several 
estates  and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  But 
his  principal  instrument  of  health  was  diet  and 
temperance :  by  these  he  preserved  himself  from 
aU  violent  distempers ;  and  when  he  happened  to 
be  attacked  by  any  slight  indisposition,  used  to 
enforce  the  severity  of  his  abstinence,  and  starve  it 
presently  by  fosting". 

In  his  clothes  and  dress,  which  the  wise  have 
usually  considered  as  an  index  of  the  mind,  he  ob- 
served what  he  prescribes  in  his  book  of  "  OflSces,'' 
a  modesty  and  decency  adapted  to  his  rank  and 
character;  a  perpetual  cleanliness,  without  the 
appearance  of  pains ;  free  from  the  affectation  of 
singularity  ;  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  a  rustic 
negligence  and  foppish  delicacy":  both  of  which 
are  equally  contrary  to  true  dignity — the  one  im- 
plying an  ignorance,  or  illiberal  contempt  of  it — 
the  other,  a  childish  pride  and  ostentation  of  pro- 
claiming our  pretensions  to  it. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  life,  his  behaviour 
was  very  amiable :  he  was  a  most  indulgent  parent, 
a  sincere  and  zealous  friend,  a  kind  and  generous 
master.     His  letters  are  full  of  the  tenderest  ex- 

ff  Faciindiie,  latiArumque  literarum  parens— atqu»— 
omnium  triumphorum  lauream  adepte  nuOorem,  quanto 
plus  est  ingenii  Roman!  terminoe  in  tantum  promoriaae, 
quam  imperil— PUn.  Hist  Nat  viL  30. 

Qui  effecit,  ne  quorum  anna  vioeramus,  eomm  Ingenlo 
vinoeremur. — VelL  Pat  it  34. 

h  Lamprid.  rit  Alex.  Sever,  c.  zxxL 

i  Quern  arbitror,  si  Cbrlstianam  pblloeophiam  didlciaset. 
in  eomm  numero  censendum  fuisee.  qui  nunc  ob  Titam 
innocenter  pieque  tranaactam,  pro  Divis  honorantur.— 
Erasm.  Ciceronian.  vert.Jinem, 

^  Bi  quidem  facies  decora  ad  seneotutem,  prosperaqoe- 
permansit  raleinda — Asin.  Poll,  apud  Henec.  Buaaor.  A. 

1  Cum  recreandvvoculv  causa,  mihi  neoowc  easet  ambu- 
lara— Ad  Att  ii  23 :  Plut  in  Cic. 

■>  Cum  quidem  biduum  ita  J^nnns  fuitaem,  ut  ne  aquam 
qoidem  gustaram.— Ep.  Fam.  tIL  m ;  Plut  in  Cia 

B  Adbibenda  munditia  non  odiota»  neque  exquisita 
nimis ;  tantum  qu«  fugiat  agrestem  et  inhumanam  negli- 
gmUam.  Eadem  ratio  est  habenda  restitus :  in  quo,  siout 
in  plerisque  rebus,  mediooritas  optima  est— De  Offic.  L 


preesions  of  his  love  for  his  children;  invkose 
endearing  conversation,  as  he  often  tells  ni.  be 
used  to  drop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve  himself  from 
all  his  struggles  in  the  senate  and  the  fonun*. 
The  same  affection,  in  an  inferior  degree,  wis 
extended  also  to  his  slaves,  when  by  their  fiddity 
and  services  they  had  recommended  tiieoDfelvct  to 
his  favour.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  inituice 
of  it  in  Tiro,  whose  case  was  no  otherwise  diferent 
from  the  rest  than  as  it  was  distingnisbed  bf  tbe 
superiority  of  his  merit.  In  one  of  bis  letten  to 
Atticus,  "  I  have  nothing  more  (says  he,)  to  write; 
and  my  mind,  indeed,  is  somewhat  mflted  at  fnv> 
sent,  for  Sositheus  my  reader  is  dead— a  bopefol 
youth, — ^which  has  afflicted  me  more  thin  ooe 
would  imagine  the  death  of  a  alave  ought  to  doV' 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of  friendibip, 
and  of  its  excellent  use  and  benefit  to  hunaa  tiff, 
which  he  has  beautifttUy  illustrated  in  his  entert&n- 
ing  treatise  on  that  subject ;  where  he  lays  down  do 
o^er  rules  than  what  he  exemplified  by  his  pnc- 
tioe.  For  in  all  the  variety  of  friendships  io  wtoA 
his  eminent  rank  engaged  him,  he  was  never  dwr^ 
with  deceiving,  deserting,  or  even  slighting  any  ooe 
whom  he  had  once  called  his  friend,  or  esteemed  u 
honest  man.  It  was  his  delight  to  advsnce  tbor 
prosperity,  to  relieve  their  adversity;  the  wse 
friend  to  both  fortunes ;  but  more  teakms  only  io 
the  bad,  where  his  help  was  the  most  wanted,  od 
his  services  the  most  disinterested ;  lookinf  vpoo: 
it  not  ss  a  friendship,  but  a  sordid  traffic  and  mer- 
chandise of  benefits,  where  good  offices  are  to  be 
weighed  by  a  nice  estimate  of  gain  and  kw^  H« 
calls  gratitude  the  mother  of  virtues ;  '^^"JJ— 
the  most  capital  of  all  duties  ;  and  uses  the  word* 
grateful  and  good  as  terms  synonymous,  and  i«»e- 
parably  unit^  in  the  same  character.  His  '^^^^ 
abound  with  sentiments  of  this  sort,  as  his  Bfe  w 
with  the  examples  of  them';  so  that  one  of  h 
friends,  in  apologising  for  tiie  importunity  of 
request,  observes  to  him  with  great  tmth,  tt 
"  the  tenor  of  his  life  would  be  a  sufficient  exa 
for  it,  since  he  had  established  such  a  cnstoa 
doing  everything  for  his  friends,  that  they  ^^ 
longer  requested,  but  claimed  a  right  to  oonunw 
him*." 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his 
tiian  placable  to  his  enemies, — readily  pa 
the  greatest  injuries  upon  the  slightest  8nbmii«» 
and  though  no  man  ever  had  greater  abiliti« 
opportunities  of  revenging  himself,  yet  when  it « 
in   his  power  to  hurt  he  sought  out  rcasoai 

o  Ut  tantum  requietis  habeam,  quantum  com 
et  filiola,  et  mellito  Cicerone  oonsumitor.— Ad  Atti.ll 

p  Nam  puer  fesiivus.  ana^noates  noster, 
decesaerat,  meque  plus  quam  serri  mors  ddMR 
oommorerat — Ad  Att  L  12. 

4  Ubl  iUa  sancta  amidtia?  si  nan  ipas  amicus  pflri 
amatur  toto  pectore.  [De  Leg.  L  li]  quam  si  sd  frii^ 
nostrum  referemus,  non  ad  illius  commoda,  qo«m  duv 
mus,  non  erit  ista  amioitia,  sed  meroatura  qi 
tatum  suarum.— De  Nat  Deor.  L  44 

'  Cum  omnibus  Tirtutibus  me  affectum  eoe 
tamen  nihil  eat  quod  maUm,  quam  me  et  gntum  ««•' 
TiderL  Est  enim  hc«  una  virtus  non  solum  "**|^*^ 
etiam  mater  rlrtutum  omnium— que  potest  «»J"*'"*J 
tas  vit»  sublatia  amicitiis  ?  qusB  porro  amlcitia  poW<  •*! 
inter  ingraUw?— Pro  Piano.  33 ;  De  Fin.  IL  Ji  I 

•  Nam  quod  ita oonsueris  pro amiois  labonre,  ""Jl*! 
Bic  sperant  aba  te.  sed  etiam  sfe  imperant  tfttfemOl**] 
— Ep.  Fam.  vi.  7- 
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forgife,  and  whenever  he  was  invited  to  it  never 
<iedined  a  reconciliation  with  his  most  inveterate 
enemies,  of  which  there  arer  nnmerous  instances  in 
his  history.  He  declared  nothing  to  be  more 
landahle  njod  worthy  of  a  great  man  than  placa- 
bdity;  and  laid  it  down  for  a  natural  duty  to 
moderate  our  revenge  and  observe  a  temper  in 
pimiihing,  and  held  repentance  to  be  a  sufficient 
groand  for  remitting  it:  and  it  was  one  of  his 
sayings,  delivered  to  a  public  assembly,  that  his 
enmities  were  mortal,  his  friendships  immortal ^ 

His  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  character, — splendid  and  noble ;  his  house 
VIS  open  to  all  the  learned  strangers  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Asia,  several  of  whom  were 
constandy  entertained  in  it  as  part  of  his  family, 
tod  wjpetkt  their  whole  lives  with  him".     His  levee 
vas  perpetually  crowded  with  multitudes  of  all 
rtaka ;   even  Pompey  himself  not  disdaining  to 
frequent  it.     The  greatest  part  came,  not  only  to 
psy  their  compliments,  but  to  attend  him  on  days 
of  buainesa  to  the  senate  or  the  forum,  where  upon 
sny  dri»ate  or  transaction  of  moment  they  constantly 
nited  to  conduct  him  home  again ;  but  on  ordinary 
days  when  these  morning  visits  were  over,  as  Uiey 
undly  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to  his  books 
sad  shut  himself  up  in  his  library,  without  seeking 
say  other  diversion  but  what  his  children  afforded 
to  the  short  intervals  of  his  leisure'.     His  supper 
w«  his  greatest  meal,  and  the  usual  season  with 
aD  the  great  of  enjoying  their  friends  at  table, 
vhach  was  frequently  prolonged  to  a  kte  hour  of 
'  Ike  ni^;  yet  he  was  out  of  his  bed  every  morning 
before  it  was  light,  and  never  used  to  sleep  again 
at  noon  as  all  others  generally  did,  and  as  it  is 
camawnly  practised  in  Rome  to  this  day^. 
But  though  he  was  so  temperate  and  studious, 
I  ytCwhea  be  was  engaged  to  sup  with  others,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  laid  aside  his  rules  and 
iHgot  the  invalid,  uid  was  gay  and  sprightly,  and 
4»  veiy  soul  of  the  company.     When  firiends  were 
VA  together,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of  social 
Sft^  be  thought  it  in^pitable  not  to  contribute  his 
ihne  to  their  common  mirth,  or  to 


icsci'vedne! 


damp  it  by  a 
But  be  was  really  a  lover 


^  EbC  enim  nhiscaidl  et  pnnieodi  modiu.     Atque  baud 

■l^  wn  satis  iH,  com,  qui  Isoeaderlt,  i^juris  sac  pcenl- 

'.  (P*  OAc  L  11.3  nihil  enim  laadabilius,  nihil  msgno 

,  ]»lacabiUtate  et  dementia.— Ibid.  8ft. 

I  pmjpoen  vel  bederepotaiseem.  ignosoendi  qnserebam 

k  Km  ponienti  occaatones.— Fragm.  Cic.  ex  Maroel- 


v«t>  me  pcniiet  mortales  inimicf tias,  sempiter- 
habere— Pro  C  R*bir.  Post  12. 

hominam  familiaritates,  quibos  sem- 
Boetrmflomii,  et  principee  Illi,  Diodotos,  Philo, 
Ptoridooina.  a  qaibns  institoti  somas.— De  Nat 


Dfodoto  Sioioo ;  qui  cum  habitavisset  apod 
vixteei,  nuper  est  dmni  mese  mortuoa. — 


'  Cm  bow  ouuifrieta  dooms  est  tempore  matotino,  cum 
9M.  9atma  itipati  gr^iibas,  amiooram  desoendimoa— Ad 

MaaaalBtaaBnia  doml  bonos  vlros  multos— ubi  salatatio 
jifcsflEI  Hlaraa  xmm  iavolva  [Ep.  Fam.  ix.  90.]  Cum  salu- 
^■Maas  dedlmoa  amicomm  abdo  me  in  bibliothecam. 
-a|bVm.viL2& 

l^haam  qnartam  molarti  ccterl  non  sunt— Ad  Att 

f  Ask  ^sMot  propter  intenniarionem  f OTensIs  operc, 
d^zBxi  et  meridiatiaDee  addidi,  quibos 
Dtv.iLSS. 


of  cheerful  entertainments,  being  of  a  nature 
remarkably  facetious,  and  singularly  turned  to 
raillery',  a  talent  which  was  of  great  service  to  him 
at  the  bar,  to  correct  the  petulance  of  an  adversary, 
relieve  the  satiety  of  a  tedious  cause,  divert  the 
minds  of  the  judges,  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
a  sentence,  by  making  both  the  bench  and  audience 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  accuser*. 

Tins  use  of  it  was  always  thought  fair,  and 
greatly  applauded  in  public  trials ;  but  in  private 
conversations  he  was  charged  sometimes  with 
pushing  his  raillery  too  far,  and,  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  superior  wit,  exerting  it  often 
intemperately,  without  reflecting  what  cruel  wounds 
his  lashes  inflicted''.  Yet  of  all  his  sarcastical 
jokes,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity,  we 
shall  not  observe  any  but  what  were  pointed  against 
characters  either  ridiculous  or  profligate,  such  as 
he  despised  for  their  follies  or  hated  for  their  vices; 
and  though  he  might  provoke  the  spleen  and 
quicken  the  malice  of  enemies  more  than  was  con- 
sistent with  a  regard  to  his  own  ease,  yet  he  never 
appears  to  have  hurt  or  lost  a  friend,  or  any  one 
whom  he  valued,  by  the  levity  of  jesting. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  as 
celebrated  as  that  of  his  eloquence,  and  that  several 
spurious  collections  of  his  sayings  were  handed 
about  in  Rome  in  his  lifetime^;  till  his  friend 
Trebonius,  after  he  had  been  consul,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  publish  an  authentic  edition  of 
them  in  a  volume  which  he  addressed  to  Cicero 
himself**.  Cssar  likewise,  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  collect  the 
apophthegms  or  memorable  sayings  of  eminent 
men,  gave  strict  orders  to  all  his  friends  who  used 
to  frequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him  everything  of  that 
sort  which  happened  to  drop  from  him  in  their 
company*.  But  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  who 
served  him  chiefly  in  his  studies  and  literary  affairs, 
published  after  his  death  the  most  perfect  collection 
of  his  sayings,  in  three  books ;  where  Quintilian 
however  wishes  that  he  had  been  more  sparing  in 
the  number  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  them'. 

*  Ego  aotem,  existimes  qood  lobet,  miriiioe  capior 
faoetiis,  maxime  nostratibus.  [Ep.  Fam.  ix.  1ft.]  Neo  id 
ad  voluptatem  refero,  sed  ad  conununitatem  vitc  atque 
victua,  remiffiionemque  animorum,  qua;  maxime  sennone 
efficitur  familiari,  qui  est  in  conriviis  dulcissimus  [Ibid. 
24.]  oonvirio  deleotor.  Ibi  loquor  quod  in  solum,  ut  dioitur, 
et  gemitum  etlam  in  risus  maximos  transfero.— Ibid.  26L 

•  — Suavis  est  et  Tehementer  sepe  utilis  Joous  et  faoetlse 
— moltom  in  cauais  penuepe  lepore  et  faoetiis  profloi  vidi. 
— De  Orat  ii.  ft4. 

Que  risum  Judicis  movendo  et  illos  tristes  solvit  affectos, 
et  animum  ab  intentione  rerum  frequenter  avertit,  et 
aliquando  etlam  refloit,  et  a  satietate  vel  a  fatigatione 
renovat*— Quint.  vL  3. 

b  Noster  rero  non  solum  extra  Judicia,  sed  in  ipsis  etiam 
orationibus  habitus  est  nimius  risus  affectator.— Ibid. ; 
Plut  in  Cic 

c  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  disoesserim,  omnia  omnium  diota^ 
in  roe  oonferri.— Ep.  Fam.  vii.  32 ;  it.  ix.  16. 

d  Liber  iste,  quem  mihl  miitisti,  quantum  habet  decla- 
rationem  unoris  tui  7  primum,  quod  tibi  facetum  videtur 
quicquid  ego  dixi,  quod  aliis  fortane  non  item :  deinde, 
quod  ilia,  dve  faceta  sunt,  sive  sic  fiunt,  narrante  te, 
vonustiasima.— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  21. 

c  Audio  Ceaarem,  00m  volumina  Jam  confeoerit  iaro* 
^€yfidTw,  tA  quod  affioratur  pro  meo,  quod  meum  non 
sit,  rejicere  solere— hso  ad  ilium  cum  reliquis  actis  per- 
feruntur ;  ita  enim  ipse  mandavit.- Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16. 

I  Utinam  Ubertus  ejus  Tiro,  aut  alius  quisquis  foit,  qui 
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None  of  these  bookf  are  now  remiining,  nor  any 
other  ipecimen  of  the  jests  but  what  are  incidentallj 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  own  and  other 
people's  writings,  which,  as  the  same  jadidous 
critic  obserres,  throufh  the  change  of  taste  in 
different  ages,  and  the  want  of  that  action  or  gesture 
which  gave  the  chief  spirit  to  many  of  them,  oonid 
nerer  be  explained  to  adrantage,  thongh  several 
had  attempted  it.  How  mnch  more  cold  then  and 
insipid  most  tbej  needs  appear  to  us,  who  are 
nnacqaainted  with  the  particular  characters  and 
stories  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  the  pecnliar 
fashions,  humoor,  and  taste  of  wit  in  that  age  ? 
Yet  eren  in  these,  as  Qaintilian  also  tells  us,  as 
well  as  in  his  other  compositions,  people  would 
sooner  find  what  they  might  reject  than  what  they 
oould  add  to  them'. 

He  had  a  great  nomber  of  fine  houses  in  different 
parts  of  Italy ;  some  writers  reckon  up  eighteen, — 
which,  excepting  the  family-seat  at  Arpinum,  seem 
to  haTe  been  idl  purchased  or  built  by  himself. 
They  were  situated  generally  near  to  the  sea,  and 
placed  at  proper  distances  along  the  lower  coast 
between  Rome  and  Pompeii,  which  was  about  four 
leagues  beyond  Naples ;  and  for  the  elegance  of 
structure  and  the  delights  of  their  situation,  are 
called  by  him  the  eyes,  or  the  beauties,  of  Italy  ^. 
Those  in  which  he  took  the  most  pleasure  and 
usually  spent  some  part  of  every  year,  were  his 
Tusculum,  Antium,  Astora,  Arpinum;  his  Formian, 
Cuman,  Puteolan,  and  Pompeian  villu,  all  of  them 
large  enough  for  the  reception  not  only  of  his  own 
family  but  of  his  friendis  and  numerous  guests, 
many  of  whom  of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass 
sereral  days  with  him  in  their  excursions  from 
Rome.  But  besides  these  that  may  properiy  be 
reckoned  seats,  with  large  plantations  and  gardens 
around  them,  he  had  several  little  inns,  as  he  calls 
them,  or  baiting-places  on  the  road,  built  for  his 
accommodation  in  passing  from  one  house  to  an- 
other*. 

His  Tusculan  house  had  been  Sylla's  the  dictator, 
and  in  one  of  its  apartments  had  a  painting  of 
his  memorable  victory  near  Nola,  in  the  Marsic 
war,  in  which  Cicero  bad  served  under  him  as  a 
volunteer^.  It  was  about  four  leagues  from  Rome, 
on  the  top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  the 
villas  of  the  nobility,  and  affording  an  agreeable 
prospect  of  the  city  and  the  country  around  it; 
with  plenty  of  water  flowing  through  his  grounds 
in  a  large  stream  or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent 
to  the  corporation  of  Tusculum  K  Its  neighbour- 
hood to  Rome  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  retreat 
at  any  hour  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the 
senate,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  and  divert  him- 

tres  hao  de  re  libros  edidit,  paroios  dictomm  nnmero 
induIslMet— et  plus  Judldi  in  eligendls.  quam  in  conge> 
rendls  studii  adhibulaaet.—Quint.  vL  a 

r  Qui  tunen  none  quoque,  ut  in  omnl  ejvu  ingenio, 
facfliuB  quid  rejici,  quam  quid  adjid  poasit,  invenient. — 
Ibid. :  Tide  etiam  Macrob.  Bat  iL  1. 

^  Qoodque  temporis  in  prediolis  noetris,  et  belle  ndifl- 
catis,  et  satis  amomis  consumi  potait,  in  peregrinatione 
oonsumlmua  [Ad  Att  xtL  S.]  cur  ooellos  Italic,  villulas 
meas  non  video  ?— Ibid.  6. 

i  Ego  aooepi  in  diveraoriolo  Smueoano,  tuas  literas  — 
Ad  Att  xiv.  8. 

^  Idque  etiam  in  villa  ana  Tuscnlana,  que  poetea  fait 
CfCBBoms,  Sylla  pinxft.— PUn.  Hijit.  Nat  xxii.  6. 

1  EgoTuaculanis  pro  Aqua  Crabra  vectigal  pendam,  quia 
a  municipio  fUndum  aooepi^-Con.  Rull.  ilL  2. 


self  with  his  friends  or  family;  so  that  this  was  the 
place  in  which  he  took  the  most  delight  and  fpeot 
the  greatest  share  of  his  leisure,  and  for  that  reason 
improved  and  adorned  it  beyond  all  his  oOia 
houses". 

When  a  greater  satiety  of  the  dty  or  a  loofer 
vacation  in  the  forum  disposed  him  to  seek  a  cakner 
scene  and  more  undisturbed  retirement,  he  aied 
to  remove  to  Antium  or  Astura.  At  Antiam  he 
placed  his  best  collection  of  books,  and  as  it  tis 
not  above  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  he  could  hare 
daily  intelligence  there  of  everything  that  passed  in 
the  city.  Astura  was  a  little  island  at  the  month 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  about  two  leagn» 
farther  towards  the  south,  between  the  promoDtoriei 
of  Antium  and  Circseum,  and  in  the  view  of  them 
both  ;  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  solitude  and  a  severe  retreat,  covered  «iih  a 
thick  wood  cut  out  into  shady  walks,  in  which  he 
used  to  spend  the  gloomy  arid  splenetic  momento 
of  his  life. 

In  the  height  of  summer  the  manrion-heuse  it 
Arpinum  and  the  little  island  adjoining,  by  the 
advantage  of  its  groves  and  cjiscades,  afforded  the 
best  defence  against  the  inconvenience  of  the  beats; 
where,  in  the  greatest  that  he  had  ever  remembered, 
we  find  him  refreshing  himself,  as  he  writes  to  hii 
brother,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  in  the  cool 
stream  of  his  Fibrenus". 

His  other  villas  were  situated  in  the  more  pnUic 
parts  of  Italy,  where  all  the  best  company  of  Rome 
had  their  houses  of  pleasure.  He  had  two  at 
Formise,  a  lower  and  upper  villa,  the  one  near  to 
the  port  of  Cajeta,  the  other  upon  the  mouDtstss 
adjoining ;  he  had  a  third  on  the  shore  of  BsiR, 
between  the  lake  Avemus  and  Puteoli,  which  he  calls 
his  Puteolan  ;  a  fourth  on  the  hills  of  old  Come, 
called  his  Cuman  villa ;  and  a  fifth  at  Pompeii, 
four  leagues  beyond  Naples,  in  a  country  fiuned 
for  the  purity  of  its  air,  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
delicacy  of  its  fruits.  His  Puteolan  house  vm 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  Academy  at  Athens,  and 
called  by  that  name,  being  adorned  with  a  portico 
and  a  grove,  for  the  same  use  of  philosophical 
conferences.  Some  time  after  his  death  it  feu  into 
the  hands  of  Antistius  Vetus,  who  repaired  and 
improved  it,  when  a  spring  of  warm  water,  vhid 
happened  to  burst  out  in  one  part  of  it,  gave  occa> 
sion  to  the  following  epigram,  made  hj  Laaits 
TuUinSy  one  of  Cicero's  fr^d  men. 

Quo  tua  Romane  vindex  clarlaslme  Unfoc 

8yl  va  looo  melius  sorgere  jusa  viret,  _ 

>n  Que  mihi  antea  eigna  misi«ti,— ea  omnia  in  Traco- 
lanum  deportabo.  [Ad  Att  L  4.]  Noe  ex  omnibw  la^ 
ribus  et  molestiis  uno  illo  in  loco  oonquieaeimuo.  [llo^  ^] 
No8  TuBCuIano  ita  delectamur,  ut  nobiamet  tpA  tarn 
denique.  cum  iilo  venlmua.  plaoeamu& — Ibid.  6L 

The  situation  of  this  Tusculan  house,  whidi  bad  b«a 
built  perhaps  by  Sylla,  confirms  what  Soieca  has  observed 
of  the  viUu  of  all  the  other  great  captains  of  Kca^ 
Marine,  Pompey,  Ccnr;  that  they  were  placed  tlvtp 
on  hills,  or  the  highest  ground  that  they  could  fM ;  ii 
being  thought  more  military  to  command  the  view  of  the 
country  boieath  them,  and  that  houses  ao  situated  bid 
the  appearance  of  a  camp  rather  than  a  villa.  [Sesxc 
Epitft  51 .1  But  this  delightful  spot  b  now  poemsed  bf  « 
convent  of  monks,  called  Grotta  Ferrata,  whes*  they  *B 
show  the  ranains  of  Cicero's  columns  and  fine  buil^ni^ 
and  the  ducts  of  water  that  flowed  through  his  gaidcao. 

^  Ego  ex  magnis  <»loribus.  non  enim  meminimiB  nit- 
Jores,  in  Arpinati.  summa  cum  amoenitate  flominis,  v 
refeci  ludonun  diebus.— Ad  Quint  Frat  ii  L 
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Alqne  Academic  celebnUam  nomine  villam 

None  reparat  cnltu  sub  potiore  Vetus, 
Hie  etiAm  apparent  lyraphe  non  ante  reperte, 

Languida  que  infuso  lumina  rore  levant 
Niminmi  locus  ipm  eul  Cioeronis  honorl 

Hoc  dedit,  hac  fontes  cum  patefecit  ope. 
Ut  qooniam  totum  le^tur  sine  fine  per  orbem, 

Sint  ploKs.  oculia  qus  medeantur,  aquco. 

Where  groTes,  once  thine,  now  with  fresh  rerdure  bloom. 

Great  parent  of  the  eloquence  of  Rome. 

And  where  thy  Academy,  favourite  seat. 

Now  to  Andstius  yieldt  its  sweet  retreat, 

A  fubing  stream  bursts  out,  of  wondrous  power. 

To  heal  the  eyes,  and  wealcen'd  sight  restore. 

The  place,  which  all  its  pride  from  Cicero  drew. 

Repays  this  honour  tb  his  memory  due. 

That  since  his  works  throughout  the  world  are  spread, 

And  with  such  eagerness  by  all  are  read. 

New  tprin^  of  healing  quality  should  rise, 

To  ease  the  increaae  of  U^ur  16  the  eyes. 

The  fiiniitare  of  his  houses  was  suitable  to  the 
e^ance  of  his  taste  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
buildings ;  his  galleries  were  adorned  with  statues 
and  paintings  of  the  best  Grecian  masters,  and  his 
tcskIs  and  moveables  were  of  the  best  work  and 
choicest  materials.  There  was  a  cedar  table  of  his 
remainiDg  io  Pliny's  time,  said  to  be  the  first  which 
vu  erer  seen  io  Rome,  and  to  have  cost  him  eighty 
poQadsi*.  He  thought  it  the  part  of  an  eminent 
citizea  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  character  in 
eyery  article  of  his  conduct,  and  to  illustrate  his 
dignity  by  the  splendour  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
reason  of  the  great  variety  of  his  houses,  and  of 
their  otuation  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
Italy,  along  the  course  of  the  Appian  road,  that 
they  might  occur  at  every  stage  to  the  observation 
of  travellers,  and  lie  commodious  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  reflects  on  what 
the  old  vrriters  have  said  of  the  mediocrity  of  his 
paternal  estate,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence 
all  his  revenues  flowed  that  enabled  him  to  sustain 
the  vast  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  such 
a  Domber  of  noble  houses ;  but  the  solution  vrill  be 
easy  when  we  recollect  the  great  opportunities  that 
be  had  of  improving  his  original  fortunes.  The 
two  principal  funds  of  wealth  to  the  leading  men 
of  Rome  were,   first,  the  public  magistracies  and 

»  Flm.  Hist  Nat  xxxl  2. 

This  villa  was  afterwards  an  imperial  palace,  poaseased 
hj  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  it ; 
«t»t  he  is  soppoaed  to  have  breathed  out  that  last  and 
nleteatcd  adieu  to  his  lUtU  paUid,  /riphUned,/luttering 
««/*;  which  would  have  left  him  with  less  regret,  if, 
I  tna  doero's  habitation  on  earth,  it  had  known  the  way 
to  tfaow  nt^ana  above,  where  Cicero  probably  still  lives  in 
tb«  freitian  of  endless  happiness*. 

*  Extat  hodie  M.  Ciceronia,  in  Ola  paupertate,  et  quod 
uigisniinun  est,  illo  cvo  empta  H.  &  x.  [Plhi.  Hist  Nat 
liiL  lA]  noUina  ante  Ciceronianam  vetustlor  memoria  est 
-HiLlL  

>  Animula  vagula,  blandnla, 
Hoq)e«,  comoque  corporis. 
Que  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Fallidula,  rigida.  nudula, 
Neo,  ut  iolo^'  dabis  Jooos. 

JElii  Spartian.  Tita  Hadr.  25. 
'  ^  mtac  agat  anima  Cioeronis,  fortasse  non  est 
b>a«ii  Ji^kii  pronunclare :  me  c^e  non  admodum 
*^^'*iwni  habitioi  sint  in  ferendls  calculis,  qui  sperant 
^^^»B  apoA  soperos  qnietam  vttam  agera^Brasm.  Prooem. 
^  Toft.  Qant  ad  Job.  UUtten. 


provincial  commands  ;  secondly,  the  presents  of 
kings,  princes,  and  foreign  states,  whom  they  had 
obliged  by  their  services  and  protection :  aud  though 
no  man  was  more  moderate  in  the  use  of  these 
advantages  than  Cicero,  yet  to  one  of  his  prudence, 
economy,  and  contempt  of  vicious  pleasures,  these 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  all  his  ex- 
penses'!. For  in  his  province  of  Cilicia,  after  all 
the  memorable  instances  of  his  generosity,  by  which 
he  saved  to  the  public  a  full  million  sterling,  which 
all  other  governors  had  applied  to  their  private 
use,  yet  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  publicans  in  Asia  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  reserved  from  the  strict  dues  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  remitted  to  him  afterwards  at  Rome'. 
But  there  was  another  way  of  acquiring  money 
esteemed  the  most  reputable  of  any,  which  brought 
large  and  frequent  supplies  to  him,  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends.  It  was  the  peculiar  custom  of 
Rome  for  the  clients  and  dependants  of  families  to 
bequeath  at  their  death  to  their  patrons  some  con- 
siderable part  of  their  estates,  as  the  most  effectual 
testimony  of  their  respect  and  gratitude  ;  and  the 
more  a  man  received  in  this  way  the  more  it  re- 
dounded to  his  credit.  Thus  Cicero  mentions  it 
to  the  honour  of  Lucullus,  that  while  he  governed 
Asia  as  proconsul  many  great  estates  were  left  to 
him  by  will" ;  and  Nepos  tells  us,  in  praise  of 
Atticus,  that  he  succeeded  to  many  inheritances  of 
the  same  kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  no  other 
account  than  of  his  friendly  and  amiable  temper^ 
Cicero  had  his  full  share  of  these  testamentary 
donations,  as  we  see  from  the  many  instances  of 
them  mentioned  in  his  letters'* ;  and  when  he  was 
falsely  reproached  by  Antony  with  being  neglected 
on  these  occasions^  he  declared  in  his  reply,  "that 
he  had  gained  from  this  single  article  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  the  free  and  volun- 
tary gifts  of  dying  friends, — not  the  forged  wills  of 
persons  unknown  to  him,  with  which  he  charged 
Antony."* 

His  moral  character  was  never  blemished  by  the 
stain  of  any  habitual  vice ;   but  was  a  shining 

}>attem  of  virtue  to  an  age  of  all  others  the  most 
icentious  and  profligate'.  His  mind  was  superior 
to  all  the  sordid  passions  which  engross  little  souls; 
avarice,  envy,  malice,  lust.  If  we  sift  his  familiar 
letters  we  cannot  discover  in  them  the  least  hint 
of  anything  base,  immodest,  spiteful,  or  perfidious ; 
but  a  unObrm  principle  of  benevolence,  justice, 
love  of  his  friends  and  country,  flowing  through 
the  whole,  and  inspiring  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions.    Though  no  man  ever  felt  the  effects  of 

4  Parva  sunt,  quae  desunt  nostris  quidem  moribus,  et  ea 
sunt  ad  explicandum  expeditissima,  modo  valeamus.— 
Ad  Quhit  Frat,  iL  15. 

r  Ego  in  cistophoro  in  Asia  habeo  ad  H.  S.  bis  et  vicies, 
hujus  pecuniae  permutatione  fidem  nostram  facile  tuebere. 
—Ad  Att  xL  I. 

•  Maximas  audio  tibi,  L.  Luoulle,  pro  tua  eximia  libe- 
ralltate,  maxhnisque  beneficiis  in  tuos,  venisse  hereditates. 
—Pro  Flacco,  34. 

>  Multas  enim  hereditates  nulla  alia  re,  quam  bonitate 
est  oonsecutus.— Com.  Nep.  in  vit  Attic.  21. 

«  Ad  Att  iL  20 ;  xL  2.  Pro  Milone,  I  a 

X  Hereditates  mlhi  negasU  venires-ego  enim  amplius 
H.  S.  ducenties  aoceptum  hereditatibus  retuli— me  nemo, 
nisi  amicus,  fecit  heredem— te  is.  quern  tu  vidisti  nun- 
quam.— PhiL  it  16. 

7  Cum  vita  f uorit  Integra,  neo  Integra  solum  sed  etiam 
casta.— Erasm.  Eplst  ad  Joh.  Ulatten. 
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other  people's  enrj  more  leverely  than  he,  yet  no 
man  was  erer  more  free  from  it  This  is  allowed 
to  him  by  all  the  old  writers,  and  is  evident  indeed 
from  his  works,  where  we  find  him  perpetually 
praising  and  recommending  whatever  was  laudable, 
even  in  a  riral  or  an  adversary ;  celebrating  merit 
wherever  it  was  found, — whether  in  the  ancients 
or  his  contemporaries,  whether  in  Greeks  or 
Romans, — and  verifying  a  maxim  which  he  had 
declared  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  no  man 
could  be  envious  of  another's  virtue,  who  was 
conscious  of  hu  own*. 

His  sprightly  wit  would  naturally  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies,  whose 
company  he  used  to  frequent  when  young,  and  with 
many  of  whom  of  the  first  quality  he  was  oft 
engaged  in  his  riper  years,  to  confer  about  the 
interests  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  relations, 
who  were  absent  from  Rome :  yet  we  meet  with  no 
trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry,  or  intrigue  with 
any  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  Foetus,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  gives  a  jocose  account  of  his  supping 
with  their  fnend  Volumnius,  an  Epicurean  wit  of 
the  first  class,  when  the  funed  courtesan,  Cytheris, 
who  had  been  Volumnius*  slave,  and  was  tiien  his 
mistress,  made  one  of  the  company  at  table : 
where,  after  several  jokes  on  that  incident,  he  says, 
that  he  never  suspected  that  she  would  have  been 
of  the  party ;  and  though  he  was  always  a  lover  of 
cheerful  entertainments,  yet  nothing  of  that  sort 
had  ever  pleased  him  when  young,  much  less  now, 
when  he  was  old*.  There  was  one  lady,  however, 
called  Cserellia,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  particular 
familiarity  and  correspondence  of  letters ;  on  which 
Dio,as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  absurdly  grounds 
some  little  scandal,  though  he  owns  her  to  have 
been  seventy  years  old.  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Cicero's  letters  as  a  lover  of  books  and 
philosophy ;  and  on  that  account,  as  fond  of  his 
company  and  writings :  but  while,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  her  sex  and  a  regard  to  her  uncommon 
talents,  he  treated  her  always  with  respect ;  yet  by 
the  hints  which  he  drops  of  her  to  Atticns,  it 
appears  that  she  had  no  share  of  his  affections,  or 
any  real  authority  with  him^. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever  found  in 
any  eminent  genius  ;  such  as  flowed  from  his  con> 
stitution,  not  his  will ;  and  were  chargeable  rather 
to  the  condition  of  his  humanity  than  to  the  fault 
of  the  man.  He  was  thought  to  be  too  sanguine 
in  prosperity,  too  desponding  in  adversity ;  and  apt 
to  persuade  himself,  in  each  fortune,  that  it  would 
never  have  an  end<^.  This  is  PoUio's  account 
of  him,  which  seems  in  general  to  be  true :  Brutus 
touches  the  first  part  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
him,  and  when  things  were  going  prosperously 
against  Antony,  puts  him  gently  in  mind  that  he 

«  DecUrasti  verum  eaw  Sd,  qood  ego  Monper  aenai, 
ntminem  alteriut,  qui  tua  eonJUeret,  virtuti  inpidere<^ 
Phil.  z.  I :  Pint,  in  Cio. 

•  Me  vero  nihil  istomm  ne  Juvenem  quldem  movlt  on- 
qoam,  ne  nunc  wneqi.— Ep.  Fam.  iz.  96. 

b  MIrifloe  C«>rellia,  studio  videUcet  philosophic  flagnna, 
describlt  a  tuis:  istoa  ipeoa  de  finibos  habet.  [Ad  AU. 
zUi.  81.]  C«reUi«  faoUe  aatiafed ;  neo  valde  Uborare  viM 
eat :  et  8i  ilia,  ego  certe  non  laborarem. — Ibid.  zv.  1 ;  it. 
ziL  Al.  U.  19 ;  Ep.  Fam.  ziiL  79 ;  Quint,  vi.  3 ;  Dio.  303. 

c  Utinam  moderatiua  aecundaa  res,  et  fortius  adveraaa 
ferre  potulwet  I  namque  utnequeoum  Tenenmt  ei,  mutari 
aaa  non  poaae  rebatur.— Aain.  Poll,  apud  Sen.  Suaaor.  6. 


seemed  to  trust  too  much  to  his  hopes' :  snd  he 
himself  allows  the  second,  and  says,  that  if  aoj 
one  was  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  events, 
apprehending  always  the  worst,  rather  than  bopiiif 
the  best,  he  was  the  man ;  and  if  that  was  a  fiuilt, 
confesses  himself  not  to  be  free  from  it* :  yet  in 
explaining  afterwards  the  nature  of  this  tiiaiditj,  it 
was  such  (he  tells  us)  as  showed  itself  rather  in 
foreseeing  dangers  than  in  encountering  them ;  in 
explication  wUch  the  latter  part  of  hk  life  folly 
confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death,  whidi  no  bu 
could  sustain  with  greater  courage  and  resolotiaB'. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  and  glaring  |M«Kn 
of  his  soul  was,  the  love  of  glory  and  thint  of 
praise :  a  passion  that  he  not  only  avowed,  but 
freely  indulged ;  and  sometimes,  as  he  himidf 
confesses,  to  a  degree  even  of  vanity*.    This  ofta 

Sve  his  enemies  a  plausible  handle  of  ridkoUsf 
I  pride  and  arrogance^ ;  wiiile  the  forwardnea 
that  he  showed  to  celebrate  his  own  merits  in  aO 
his  public  speeches,  seemed  to  justify  their  oeD> 
sures :  and  since  this  is  generally  considered  u  the 
grand  foible  of  his  life,  and  has  been  handed  dm 
implicitly  from  age  to  age,  without  ever  bdnf 
fairly  examined,  or  rightly  understood,  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  open  the  source  fitKU  whieb  the 
passion  itsdf  flowed,  and  explain  the  natnre  of 
that  glory,  of  which  he  professes  himsdf  so  food. 
True  glory,  then,  according  to  his  own  defiuttoa 
of  it,  is  a  wide  and  illustrious  fame  of  msny  tnd 
great  benefits  conferred  upon  our  frends,  ov 
country,  or  the  whole  race  of  mankind*.  "  It  ii 
not  (he  says)  the  empty  blast  of  popular  favoor,  or 
the  applause  of  a  giddy  multitude,  which  sll  wise 
men  had  ever  despised,  and  none  more  thsn  himielf, 
but  the  consenting  praise  of  all  honest  men,  tod 
the  incorrupt  testimony  of  those  who  can  jodge  of 
excellent  merit,  which  resounds  always  to  rirtoe 
as  the  echo  to  the  voice ;  and  since  it  is  the  genenl 
companion  of  good  actions,  ought  not  to  be  rqected 
by  good  men.  That  those  who  aspired  to  thisglor; 
were  not  to  expect  ease  or  pleasure,  or  tranquillity 
of  life  for  their  pains,  but  must  give  up  tiieir  own 
peace  to  secure  the  peace  of  others  ;  must  expose 
themselves  to  storms  and  dangers  for  the  pobiie 
good,  sustain  many  battles  with  the  andadoos  Mod 
the  wicked,  and  some  even  with  the  powerful :  u 
short,  must  behave  themselves  so  as  to  give  tkir 
citizens  cause  to  rejoice  that  they  had  ever  been 
bom^."    This  is  the  notion  which  he  incnkstei: 


*  Qua  in  re,  Cloero,  vir  optime  ac  fuitiaaiiiwi, 
merito  et  meo  nomine  et  rdpubliov  fariaiima,  aladi  a<> 
dere  rideria  apei  tiur.— Brut,  ad  Clc  4. 

•  Nam  ai  qniaquam  eat  timidua  in  magnia  p«i«l»' 
alaqne  reboa,  aamperqne  magia  adveraoa  ronnn  aaita* 
metuena,  quam  aperana  aecundoa,  ia  ego  amn:  et  ■!  k« 
vltium  eat,  eo  me  non  oarae  oonflteor. — ^E^  Fam.  vi.  1^ 

f  Parum  fortia  videbatur  qoibnadam :  qoiboa  eptliM 
reapoDdit  ipae,  non  ae  timidam  in  auaeipiendi^  aed  fa 
proTidendia  pericolia:  quod  probavit  morta qaequa ifM» 
qoam  pneatantiaalmo  auaoepit  aniuKK—Qnint.  zii.  1. 

r  Nunc  qnoniam  Undia  avidiaaimi  aemper  futnoa  (Ad 
Att.  i.  )5.3  Quin  etiam  quod  eat  aoMnane  in  noUi,  H 
non  &^iA^{8o{or,  bellum  eat  enim  ana  vitia  noaaa  [MA- 
ii.  I7-]  6am  etiam  avidior  etiam,  qoam  aatia  eat,  ftoic- 
— Ep.  Fam.  iz.  14. 

k  Et  quoniam  hoc  npnhmMB^  qood  aolcre  me  dicaa  d» 
me  ipao  glorioaoa  prsdioare.— Pro  Domo,  35, 

1  6i  qnidem  gloria  eat  iUuatrla  ao 
magnormn  vel  in  anoa,  vel  in  patrfam,  val  in 
hominum  Cama  moritoram.— Pro  MaroaUo,  8. 

^  8i  qoiaquam  tvdi  unquam  ranwtaa  at 
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eferjwfaere  of  true  glory,  which  is  rarely  one  of 
the  noblest  principles  that  can  inspire  a  human 
breast ;  implanted  by  God  in  oar  nature  to  dignify 
and  eult  it,  and  always  found  the  strongest  in 
the  hcBl  and  most  derated  minds ;  and  to  which 
we  owe  ererything  great  and  laudable  that  history 
has  to  offer  to  us,  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
heathen  world.  *'  There  is  not  an  instance  (says 
Cicero)  of  a  man's  exerting  himself  ever  with  praise 
and  'virtoe  in  the  dangers  of  his  country,  who  was 
not  drawn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory,  and  a  regard 
to  posterity  K"  "  GiTe  me  a  boy  (says  Quintilian) 
whom  praise  excites,  whom  glory  warms  ;*'  for  such 
a  achoter  was  sure  to  answer  all  his  hopes,  and  do 
credit  to  his  discipline"*.  "  Whether  posterity  will 
have  any  respect  for  me  (says  Pliny),  I  know  not ; 
bat  am  sure  that  I  hsTe  deserved  some  from  it :  I 
wiU  not  say  by  my  vrit,  for  that  would  be  arrogant ; 
but  by  the  wal,  by  the  pains,  by  the  reverence, 
which  I  have  always  paid  to  it"." 

It  vnli  not  seem  strange  to  observe  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients  pushing  this  principle  to  so  great  a 
length,  and  considering  glory  as  the  amplest  re- 
ward  of  a  well-spent  lile<* ;  when  we  reflect  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  had  no  notion  of  any 
other  reward  or  fbturity;  and  eren  those  who 
beBeved  a  state  of  happiness  to  the  good,  yet 
eatertained  it  irith  so  much  diffidence,  that  they 
indulged  it  rather  as  a  vHsh,  than  a  well-grounded 
hope,  and  were  glad,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  on  that 
which  seemed  to  be  vrithin  their  reach,  a  futurity 
of  their  own  creating ;  an  immortality  of  fame  and 
glory  from  the  applanse  of  posterity.  This,  by  a 
pleasing  fiction,  tluBy  looked  upon  as  a  propagation 
of  lift,  and  an  eternity  of  existence ;  and  had  no 
tnall  comfort  in  imagining,  that  though  the  sense 
of  it  iboold  not  reach  to  themselves,  it  would  extend 
at  least  to  others ;  and  that  they  should  be  doing 
good  stiU  when  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  ^ 
their  virtoes  to  the  imitation  of  mankind.    Thus 

itfam.  nt  ndhi  quidcm  sentire  rideor,  ratione  atque  doo- 
tdaa,  sb  inaai  lande  et  sennonibas  rulgl,  ego  profeoto  Is 
ne—^Bp.  Fan.  zr.  ^ 

Ertenimgkvlft— oooaentieDslAaflbononan;  Inoorropta 
i«x  bane  Jodioantiom  de  exoeUente  virtute :  ea  vlrtati 
lamiaft  tukquom  inu«o:  que  quia  recte'faotomm  ple- 
nn^ie  umumm  «t,  aon  est  bonis  vlris  r^udJanda.— Taao. 

Qni  a&tsm  bonam  laniam  booomm,  que  sola  rera 
ifada  BtRniaairi  pcrtesC,  ezpetunt,  aliis  otiom  quaerere 
i>il>siit  et  Toloptates,  noo  slbi.  Sudandom  est  his  pro 
I— ■■iirfliau  eooBiDodifl.  adeondc  inlmioiUc,  subeondK 
M^  p»  rapobUea  tempectatea  Cinn  moltis  audacibus, 
hapiiiMw,  BomniBquam edam  potentibaa,  dimloandmn. — 
ft»8«Kt.«L 

Canm  mm  ttrmn,  bene  de  ropublica  mereri,  laudarl, 
•dlfdDlgtfloriiMmn  est— quare  Ha  gabonia  ranpublloam 
■taatanaBetechrestiiigaudeant:  line  quo  neobeatus, 
ass  ciaraa  qpiaqvam  «ne  potast—PhiL  L  J4. 

*  BNfaeqoiaqiuuD  nostrum  in  refpnbUee  p«riciills,  oum 
iMlaaD  vtrtate  Tenatar,  quin  ^e  posteritatis,  fhiotoque 
teaSar>-Pro  C  Rablr.  10. 

«  Ittddetnr  file  puer,  qium  laos  exoitel,  qoem  gloria 

>m4r  BIterit  algndnsambito— in  hoc  dwidlani  nonquam 

r.~aatot.  i.  & 

*■    Nrtula  so  aliqaa  eura  nostrf,  nesdo.    Nos  oerte 

mmm  at  sitaUqiia :  son  dico,  fngcnto ;  id  cnim  super- 

■;  mA  atadio,  sod  labors,  aed  revarentia  postcrmn.— 


1  ex  oomibos  jnvmiis  Tirtutis,  d  eaaet 
prvmiorom,  ampUasimani  csas  praemiam 
I  bane  oasaa,  qus  brevitatcm  Tltie  posterl- 
onnaftlarstnr.— Pro  Mlkme,  36, 


Cicero,  as  he  often  declares,  never  looked  upon 
that  to  be  his  life  which  was  confined  to  this  nar- 
row circle  on  earth,  but  considered  his  acts  as 
seeds  sown  in  the  immense  field  of  the  universe,  to 
raise  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immortality  to  him 
through  a  raocession  of  infinite  ages :  nor  has  he 
been  frustrated  of  his  hope,  or  disappointed  of  his 
end ;  but  as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  subsists,  or 
as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty  preserve  any 
credit  in  the  worid,  he  vrill  be  great  and  glorious 
in  the  memory  of  all  posterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or  the  proof 
of  his  vanitf ,  dravm  from  bis  boasting  so  frequently 
of  himself  m  his  speeches  both  to  the  senate  and 
the  people,  though  it  may  appear  to  a  common 
reader  to  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  his  writings, 
yet  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  part  which  he  acted  in  them,  we  shall  find 
it  not  only  excusable,  but  in  some  degree  even 
necessary.  The  fate  of  Rome  was  now  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  contending  parties  were  making 
their  last  efforts  either  to  oppress  or  preserve  it. 
Cicero  was  the  head  of  those  who  stood  up  for  its 
liberty,  which  entirely  depended  on  the  influence 
of  his  counsels :  he  had  many  jrears,  therefore, 
been  the  common  mark  of  the  rage  and  malice  of 
all  who  were  aiming  at  illegal  powers,  or  a  tyranny 
in  the  state ;  and  while  these  were  generally  sup- 
ported  by  the  military  power  of  the  empire,  he  had 
no  other  arms  or  means  of  defeating  them  but  his 
authority  with  the  senate  and  people,  grounded  on 
the  experience  of  his  services  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  integrity,  so  that,  to  obviate  the  perpetual 
calumnies  of  the  factious,  he  was  obliged  to  incul- 
cate the  merit  and  g^od  effects  of  his  counsels,  in 
order  to  confirm  people  in  their  union  and  ad- 
herence to  them,  against  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  were  employing  all  arts  to  subvert  them. 
"  The  frequent  commemoration  of  his  acts,"  says  I 
Quintilian,  "  was  not  made  so  much  for  glory  as 
for  defence ;  to  repel  calumny,  and  vindicate  his 
measures  when  they  were  attacked  i*."  And  this  is 
what  Cicero  himself  declared  in  all  his  speeches : 
**  that  no  man  ever  heard  him  speak  of  himself 
but  when  he  was  forced  to  it :  that  when  he  was 
urged  vrith  fictitious  crimes,  it  was  his  custom  to 
answer  them  with  his  real  services :  and  if  ever  he 
said  anything  glorious  of  himself,  it  was  not  through 
a  fondness  of  praise,  but  to  repel  an  accusation ^  : 
that  no  man  who  had  been  conversant  in  great 
affurs,  and  treated  with  particular  envy,  could  refute 
the  contumely  of  an  enemy,  without  touching  upon 
his  own  praises ;  and  after  all  his  labours  for  the 
common  safety,  if  a  just  indignation  had  drawn  from 
him  at  any  time  what  might  seem  to  be  vain  glorious, 
it  might  reasonably  be  forgiven  to  him ' :  that 
when  others  were  silent  about  him,  if  he  could  not 

9  Vigaaimiu  annus  eat,  onm  omnea  acelerati  me  unom 
petunt— PhiL  xii.  10 ;  vi.  6.  * 

At  plemmque  illud  quoque  non  sine  aliqua  ratione  fecit 
— Ut  nionun,  que  egerat  in  oonaidatu  frequena  oomme- 
moratio,  poeait  videri  non  g^oric  magia  quam  defenaioni 
data— plerumque  oontra  inimiooa  atqne  obtreotatorea  plus 
▼endicat  aibl;  erant  enim  tuenda,  oum  ottjioerentur.— 
Quint,  zi.  L 

4  Qnis  unqnam  andlTit,  com  ego  de  me  nisi  ooaotos  ao 
neoeeaario  dioerem  ?— dicendum  igitur  eat  id,  quod  non 
dicerem  niai  ooaotua:  nihil  enim  unquam  de  me  dixl 
Bublatlua  aacieoends  laudia  cauaa  potina,  qoam  crlminis 
depelleadi--Pro  Domo,  36,  36. 

*  Potest  quiaqnam  vir  in  rebus  msgnis  enm  invidia 
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then  forbear  to  speak  of  himself,  that  indeed  would 
be  ihamefiil ;  but  when  he  was  injured,  accused, 
exposed  to  popular  odium,  he  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  ^sert  his  liberty,  if  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  retain  his  dignity*."  This,  then,  was 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  it  is  erident  from  the 
facts  of  his  history :  he  haid  an  ardent  love  of  glory, 
and  an  eager  thirst  of  praise :  was  pleased,  when 
living,  to  hear  his  acts  applauded ;  yet  more  still 
with  imagining  that  they  would  ever  be  celebrated 
when  he  was  dead  :  a  passion  which,  for  the  reasons 
already  hinted,  had  always  the  greatest  force  on  the 
greatest  souls :  but  it  must  needs  raise  our  con- 
tempt and  indignation  to  see  every  conceited 
pedant  and  trifling  complainer,  who  know  little  of 
Cicero's  real  character,  and  leas  still  of  their  own, 
presuming  to  call  him  the  vainest  of  mortals. 

But  there  is  no  point  of  light  in  which  we  can 
Tiew  him  with  more  advantage  or  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  than  in  the  contemplation  of  his  learn- 
ing,  and  the  surprising  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
This  shines  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  monuments 
which  remain  of  him,  that  it  even  lessens  the  dig. 
nity  of  his  general  character,  while  the  idea  of  the 
scholar  absorbs  that  of  the  senator,  and  by  con- 
aidering  him  as  the  greatest  writer,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  Uiat  he  was  the  greatest  magistrate  also  of 
Rome.  We  learn  our  Latin  from  him  at  school ; 
our  style  and  sentiments  at  the  college :  here 
the  generality  take  their  leave  of  him,  and  sel- 
dom think  of  him  more,  but  as  of  an  orator,  a 
moralist,  or  philosopher  of  antiquity.  But  it  is 
with  characters  as  with  pictures ;  we  cannot  judge 
well  of  a  single  part,  without  surveying  the  whole, 
since  the  perfection  of  each  depends  on  its  pro- 
portion and  relation  to  the  rest ;  while  in  viewing 
them  altogether,  they  mutually  reflect  an  additional 
grace  upon  each  other.  His  learning,  considered 
separately,  will  appear  admirable,  yet  much  more 
so,  when  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  first 
statesman  of  a  mighty  empire :  his  abilities  as  a 
sutesman  arc  glorious ;  yet  surprise  us  still  more, 
when  they  are  observed  in  the  ablest  scholar  and 
philosopher  of  his  age :  but  a  union  of  both  these 
characters  exhibits  that  sublime  specimen  of  per- 
fection, to  which  the  best  parts  with  the  best 
culture  can  exalt  human  nature*. 

No  man,  whose  life  had  been  wholly  spent  in 
study,  ever  left  more  numerous  or  more  yaluable 
fruits  of  bis  learning,  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  the  politer  arts  ;  in  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy, 
law,  history,  criticism,  politics,  ethics  ;  in  eadi  of 
which  he  equalled  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
time ;  in  some  of  them,  excelled  all  men  of  all 
times".     His  remaining  works,  as  Toluminous  as 

renatus,  satis  graviter  contra  inimici  oontomeliam.  sine 
sua  laude  rc«pondere  ?•— 

Quanquam  ai  me  tantis  laboribos  pro  oommnni  ialute 
perfunctum  eifarret  aliquando  ad  gloriom  in  refutandis 
maledictis  improbormn  hominum  animi  quidam  dolor, 
quia  non  ignoaoeret  ?— De  Hams.  Reep.  8. 

•  Si,  cum  ccteri  de  nobia  ailent,  non  etiam  nosmet  ipai 
taoemua,  grave.  Bed  d  ledimur,  ai  accuaamur,  ai  in 
inridiam  vocamur,  profecto  concedetia,  at  nobia  libertatem 
rettnere  liceat,  d  minoa  lioeat  dignitatem.—Pro  SyU.  29. 

*  Cum  ad  naturam  eximlam  atque  illuatrem  acceaaerit 
ratio  qucdam,  confomaatioque  doctrine,  turn  fllud  neaclo 
quid  prcclanmi  ac  aingulare  solere  exiatere.— Pro  Aroh.  ^. 

■  M.  Cicero  in  libra,  qui  inacriptos  eat  de  Jure  civili  in 
artero  redigendo,  Terba  h«c  po8ult-{Aul.  Gell.  L  22.]  M. 
TuUiua  non  modo  inter  ageodam  nunquam  eat  deatitutus 


they  appear,  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  be  reallj 
published ;  and  though  many  of  these  are  come 
down  to  us  maimed  by  time  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  are  justly  esteemed 
the  most  precious  remains  of  all  antiqaity;  and 
like  the  Sibylline  books,  if  more  of  than  had 
perished,  would  have  been  equal  still  to  anj  price. 
His  industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example 
or  even  conception  of  our  days :  this  was  the  secret 
by  which  he  performed  such  wonders,  and  rccoo. 
ciled  perpetual  study  with  perpetual  affiurs.  He 
suffered  no  part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the 
least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost ;  but  what  other 
people  gave  to  the  public  shows,  to  pleasures,  to 
feasts,  nay,  even  to  sieep,  and  the  ordinary  rdreh- 
ments  of  nature,  he  generally  gaTe  to  his  books, 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge^  On  dajs 
of  business,  when  he  had  an3^hing  particaltr  to 
compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating,  bat 
when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where 
he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes,  who 
attended  him  ^  We  find  many  of  his  letters  «bted 
before  day-light ;  some  from  the  senate,  others 
from  his  m^ils,  and  the  crowd  of  his  monuog 
levee*. 

No  compositions  afford  more  pleasure  thsn  the 
epistles  of  great  men :  they  touch  the  besrt  of  the 
reader,  by  laying  open  that  of  the  writer.  The 
letters  of  eminent  wits,  eminent  adiolars,  emineat 
statesmen,  are  all  esteemed  in  their  several  kinds; 
but  there  nerer  was  a  collection  that  excdied  so 
much  in  every  kind  as  Cicero's,  for  the  purity  of 
style,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  tl^  dignity 
-of  the  persons  concerned  in  them.  We  have  thotf 
a  thousand  still  remaining,  all  written  alter  be  vas 
forty  years  old ;  which  are  but  a  small  part,  not 
only  of  what  he  wrote,  but  of  what  were  actully 
published  after  his  death  by  his  servant  Tira  For 
we  see  many  volumes  of  them  quoted  by  the 
ancients,  which  are  utterly  lost ;  as  the  first  book 
of  his  letters  to  Licinius  Calvus ;  the  first,  slso,  to 
Q.  Axius  ;  a  second  book  to  his  son ;  a  second, 
also,  to  Corn.  Nepos ;  a  third  book  to  J.  Cmx ; 
a  third  to  Octavius ;  and  a  third,  also,  to  Fann; 
an  eighth  book  to  M.  Brutus ;  and  a  ninth  to 
acientia  Juria,  aed  etiam  oomponere  aliqua  de  eoccBfMnt> 
[Quint,  xii.  3.]  At  M.  TulUum.  non  iUnm  habcnuu 
Euphranorem,  circa  plurium  artinm  apeciea  pmtto^ 
aed  in  onmibua,  que  in  quoqoe  laudantor,  emloffitas- 
mum.— -Ibid.  10. 

'  Quantum  ccteria  ad  auas  res  obeundaa,  qnaotooi  ad 
featoa  diea  ludonun  oelebrandoe,  quantum  ad  alias  votap- 
tatfls,  et  ipaam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  coooeditiir  tei»- 
porum:  quantum  alU  tribuunt  tempestiTia  oooriritf: 
quantum  denique  alec,  quantum  pllae,  tantom  mibi  cs** 
met  ad  haec  atudia  reeolenda  aumaero. — ProArdi.! 

Cui  fuerit  ne  otium  quidem  unqoam  oUoavm.  >'»> 
qna^tu  commemoraa  legere  te  aolere  oratiMwa,  aim  oti- 
osua  aia,  haa  ego  ecripai  ludia  et  feriia»  ne  omnino  unqsaB 
eaaem  otioeua.— Pro  Plancio,  27. 

7  Ita  quicquid  confioio  aut  oogito,  in  ambulatiottis  fen 
tempua  oonfero.  [Ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  3.]  Nam  com  **^  | 
temporia  niltil  haberem,  et  oum  recreandc  wcuUp  tan* 
mihi  neceeae  eaaet  ambulare,  hco  diotari  ambnlam-A* 
Att.  ii.  23. 

*  Cum  haec  acribebam  ante  lucem.  [Ad  Quint  Frat  ^  ^ 
70  Ante  lucem  cum  aoriberem  oontn  Epicoreoa^decodcia 
oleo  et  opera  exaravi  nescio  quid  ad  te.  et  ante  Iwxin  de& 
Deinde  cum,  aomno  repetito,  aimnl  cum  aide  expencctai 
eaaem.  [Ad  Att  xifi.  38.]  Hcc  ad  te  aoripsi  appoau 
aecunda  meoaa.  [Ibid.  14.  6.  21.  15.  13.]  Hoc  paallaiuo 
exarari  ipoa  in  turba  matiitinai  aalutatlooia.— Ad  Bmi  f 
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A.Hirthu.  Of  all  which,  excq>tiiig  a  few  to  J.Cssar 
aod  Brotus,  we  have  nothing  more  left  than  fome 
Kattoed  phrases  and  sentences,  gathered  from  the 
citatioDS  of  the  old  critics  and  grammarians*. 
What  makes  these  letters  still  more  estimable  is, 
that  he  had  never  designed  them  for  the  public, 
nor  kept  any  copies  of  them  ;  for  the  year  before 
ha  death,  when  Atticas  was  making  some  inquiry 
ibont  them,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  had  made 
no  eotkction,  and  that  Tiro  had  presenred  only 
about  seventy  ^.  Here,  then,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  genaine  man,  without  disguise  or  affectation  ; 
esfieciaUy  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom  he 
talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself; 
opened  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  thought ;  and 
Dcrer  entered  into  any  affair  without  his  particular 
•dvice :  so  that  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
Bemoirs  of  his  times  ;  containing  the  most  authen- 
tic materials  for  the  history  of  that  age,  and  laying 
open  the  grounds  and  motives  of  all  the  great 
events  that  happened  in  it« :  and  it  is  the  want  of 
fttentioD  to  them  that  makes  the  generality  of 
writers  on  these  times  so  superficial,  as  well  as 
erroneoos,  while  they  choose  to  transcribe  the  dry 
uid  imperfect  relations  of  the  later  Greek  his- 
torians, rather  than  take  the  pains  to  extract  the 
or%mal  account  of  facts  firom  one  who  was  a 
principal  actor  in  them. 

In  his  familiar  letters  he  affected  no  particular 
degsnee  or  choice  of  words,  but  took  the  first  that 
ocovred  from  common  use  and  the  language  of 
oonrersation'.  Whenever  he  was  disposed  to  joke, 
his  wit  was  easy  and  natural,  flowing  always  from 
the  fobiect,  and  throwing  out  what  came  upper- 
most ;  nor  disdaining  even  a  pun,  when  it  served 
to  make  his  friends  laugh*.  In  letters  of  compli- 
meat,  lome  of  which  were  addressed  to  the  greatest 
aen  who  ever  lived,  his  inclination  to  please  is 
fxpfessed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  nature  and 
reason,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  both  of  sentiment 
tad  diction,  yet  without  any  of  those  pompous 
titles  and  lofty  epithets  which  modem  custom  has 
introduced  into  our  commerce  with  the  great,  and 
blsdy  stamped  with  the  name  of  politeness,  though 
they  are  the  real  offspring  of  barbarism,  and  the 
effect  of  our  degeneracy  both  in  taste  and  manners, 
la  his  political  letters,  all  his  maxims  are  drawn 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  he 
ilvtys  touches  the  point  on  which  the  affair  turns  ; 
fcfCKes  the  danger,  and  foretells  the  mischief; — 
vhich  never  failnl  to  follow  upon  the  neglect  of  his 
counsels ;  of  which  there  were  so  many  instances, 
ftit,  as  an  eminent  writer  of  his  own  time  observed 
«f  htm,  **  his  prudence  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
^i^iaatioo,  which  foretold  everything  that  after- 

■  Set  thcfnsmenU  of  his  letters  in  the  edittons  of  hit 


^  Xeamm  epistolormn  noDa  est  <rwra7ary^.  Bed  habet 
13i»  taitar  Mpttugiata^Ad  Att.  xri.  5. 

'  Qa*  qai  lefat  non  moltum  deslderet  historlam  oon* 
tolaai  eomm  tempofum ;  lio  enim  omnia  de  ttudlls 
P^tkfnm,  Titiis  docom,  ac  routatkmibns  reipobUcc  per- 
wrtpUnai,  ut  nihil  in  his  non  sppareat.>-Coni.  Nep.  in 

'  EyiMQlM  vcro  qnotidiaais  verbis  tezere  solemns.— Ep. 
fmLiM.iL 

*  <W»|akl  in  boocam  veoerit.  [Ad  Att.  vlL  10;  sir. 
7-1  hi  n|B<Thifig  Antony  for  publiahing  one  of  his 
l<ttw>  to  him,  **  How  many  Jests  (aays  he)  are  often  found 
ht  prififto  Icctcn.  which,  if  made  public,  might  be  thought 
^BlUl  ud  impertinent  I^—PhiL  U.  4. 


wards  happened,  with  the  veracity  of  a  prophet'.'' 
But  none  of  his  letters  do  him  more  credit  than 
those  of  the  recommendatory  kind  :  the  others 
show  his  wit  and  his  parts,  these  his  benevolence 
and  his  probity :  he  solicits  the  interests  of  his 
friends  with  all  the  warmth  and  force  of  words  of 
which  he  was  master,  and  alleges  generally  some 
personal  reason  for  his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  cause, 
and  that  his  own  honour  was  concerned  in  the 
success  of  it'. 

But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on  any 
account  than  for  their  being  the  only  monuments 
of  that  sort  which  remain  to  us  from  free  Rome. 
They  breathe  the  last  words  of  expiring  liberty ;  a 
great  part  of  them  having  been  written  in  the  very 
crisis  of  its  ruin,  to  rouse  up  all  the  virtue  that  ^as 
left  in  the  honest  and  the  brave,  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  advantage  which  they  derive 
from  this  circumstance  will  easily  be  observed,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  epistles  of  the  best  and 
greatest  who  flourished  afterwards  in  imperial 
Rome.  Pliny^s  letters  are  justly  admired  by  men 
of  taste :  they  show  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  fine 
gentleman :  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  a  poverty 
and  barrenness  through  the  whole,  that  betrays 
the  awe  of  a  master.  All  his  stories  and  reflections 
terminate  in  private  life ;  there  is  nothing  import- 
ant in  politics ;  no  great  affairs  explained ;  no 
account  of  the  motives  of  public  counsels  :  he  had 
borne  all  the  same  offices  with  Cicero,  whom  in  all 
points  he  Affected  to  emulate^ ;  yet  his  honours 
were  in  effect  but  nominal,  conferred  by  a  superior 
power,  and  administered  by  a  superior  will ;  and 
with  tlie  old  titles  of  consul  and  proconsul,  we 
want  still  the  itatesman,  the  politician,  and  the 
magistrate.     In  his  provincial  command,  where 

'  Ut  facile  existimari  poasit  prudentiom  quodammodo 
e«e  dirinationem.  Non  enim  Cicero  ea  solum,  que  vivo 
ee  Bociderunt,  futura  pr«dixlt,  sed  etiaro,  que  nunc  usu 
veniunt.  oecinit.  ut  Tate8.--Com.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attic.  16. 

r  An  objection  may  poesibly  be  made  to  my  character 
of  these  letters,  from  a  certain  passage  in  one  of  them, 
addressed  to  a  proconsul  of  Africa,  wherein  he  intimates, 
that  there  was  a  private  mark  agreed  upon  between  them, 
which,  when  affixed  to  his  letters,  would  signify,  what 
real  stress  he  himself  laid  upon  them,  and  what  d^ree  of 
influence  he  desired  them  to  have  with  his  friend.  C^P* 
Fam.  xiU.  6.]  But  that  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  parti- 
cular case  of  one  man,  who  having  great  affairs  in  Africa, 
was  likely  to  be  particularly  troublesome  both  to  Cicero 
and  the  proconsul,  whose  general  concerns,  however,  he 
reoommends  in  that  letter  with  the  utmost  warmth  and 
affection.  But  if  he  had  used  the  same  method  with  all 
the  other  proconsuls  and  foreign  oonuuanders,  it  seems 
not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary,  that  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter and  authority,  whose  favour  was  perpetually  soli- 
oited  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  should  make  some  distinction 
between  his  real  friends,  whom  he  recommended  for 
their  own  sake,  and  those,  whose  recommendations  were 
extorted  from  him  by  the  importunity  of  others :  which 
was  frequently  the  case,  as  he  himself  declares  in  these 
very  letters.  *'  Your  regard  for  me,**  says  he,  •*  is  so 
publicly  known,  that  I  am  importuned  by  many  for  recom- 
mendations to  you.  But  though  I  give  them  sometimes 
to  men  of  no  consequence,  yet  for  the  most  part,  it  is  to 
my  real  Mends.**  Again,  "  Our  friendship,  and  your 
affection  to  me,  is  so  illustrious,  that  I  am  under  a 
necessity  of  reoonunending  many  people  to  you:  but 
though  it  is  my  duty  to  wish  well  to  all  whom  I  recom- 
mend ;  yet  I  do  not  live  upon  the  same  foot  of  friendship 
with  them  aU."  &o.— Ep.  Fam.  xili.  70. 71. 

^  Lctaris,  quod  honoribus  ejus  insistam,  quem  vmulari 
in  studiis  cupio.~Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 


Cicero  gOTcrned  all  things  with  a  lupreme  autho- 
ritj,  and  had  kings  attendant  on  his  orders  ;  Pliny 
dorst  not  venture  to  repair  a  bath,  or  pnnbh  a 
fugitive  slave,  or  incorporate  a  company  of  masons, 
till  he  had  first  consulted  and  obtained  the  leave 
of  Trajan'. 

His  historical  works  are  all  lost :  the  comment- 
aries of  his  consulship  in  Greek ;  the  history  of 
his  own  affairs,  to  his  return  from  exile,  in  Latin 
verse ;  and  his  Anecdotes ;  as  well  as  tiie  pieces 
that  he  published  on  natural  history,  of  which 
Pliny  quotes  one,  npon  the  wonders  of  nature,  and 
another  on  perfumes^.  He  was  mediuting,  like- 
wise,  a  general  history  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  urged  by  his  friends,  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  adding  that  glory  also  to  his  country,  of 
excelling  the  Greeks  in  a  species  of  writing  which 
of  all  others  was  at  that  time  the  least  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  ^  But  he  never  found  leisure  to  execute 
so  great  a  task  ;  yet  has  sketched  out  a  plan  of  it, 
which,  short  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can 
be  formed  for  the  design  of  a  perfect  history. 

He  declares  it  to  be  **  the  first  and  fundamental 
law  of  history,  that  it  should  neither  dare  to  say 
anything  that  was  false,  or  fear  to  say  anything 
that  was  true,  nor  give  any  just  suspicion  either  of 
fivour  or  disaffection  :  that  in  the  relation  of  things 
the  writer  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and 
add  also  the  description  of  places :  that  in  all  great 
and  memorable  transactions,  he  should  first  explain 
the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  lastly  the  events  :  that 
in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  merit  of  them  :  in  the  acts,  should 
relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was 
done;  in  the  events,  should  show  what  share 
chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  them : 
that  in  regard  to  persons,  he  should  describe,  not 
only  their  particular  actions,  but  the  lives  and 
characters  of  all  those  who  bear  an  eminent  part 
in  the  story  :  that  he  should  illustrate  the  whole 
in  a  clear,  easy,  natural  style  ;  flowing  with  a  per- 
petual smoothness  and  equability ;  fhoe  from  the 
affectation  of  points  and  sentences,  or  the  rough- 
ness  of  judicial  pleadings".'* 

We  have  no  remains,  likewise,  of  his  poetry, 
except  some  fragments  occasionally  interspersed 
through  his  other  writings ;  yet  these,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
his  poetical  genius,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with 
the  same  care,  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratoriaL  The  two  arts  are  so  nearly  allied,  that 
an  excellency  in  the  one  seems  to  imply  a  capacity 
for  the  other ;  the  same  qualities  being  essential 

I  Pruaenses,  Domlne,  baloflum  habrat  et  sordidom  et 
vetua,  id  itaque  indolgeoUa  toa  restitaere  desiderant.— 
PUn.  Ep.  X.  34. 

Quorum  ego  rappUciam  distuli,  ot  te  oonditorem  dia- 
clplinfe  mtlitaris.  flnmOoremque,  ooosolerem  de  modo 
pann.— Ibid.  38. 

Tu,  Domine,  deq>ioe  an  insUtuendum  potes  ooUeglam 
Fabrorum.  duntaxat  hominum  cl.— Ibid.  42. 

k  Cicero  in  ••  Admirandis"  posuit,  Ac.  [PUn.  Hiat  Nat 
xxzl.  2.]  Quod  ««  Admirandia'*suia  Inaemit  M.  Cicero. 
[Ibid.  4.]  In  monumentla  M.  Ciceronia  tnvenitor;  Un- 
guenta  gratiora  esae,  que  terram,  quam  que  orocum 
aapiant.^Ibid.  xiii,  3 ;  xvit  5, 

1  Postulatur  a  te  Jamdiu,  vel  flagttatur  potina  hiatorta: 
sic  enim  putant,  te  niam  tractante,  effici  poaae,  ut  in  hoc 
etiam  genere  Orcoic  nihil  oedamua-^best  enim  hiatofria 
literia  noatria.— De  Leg.  L  2, 3. 

•  De  Oratory  a  lA. 


to  them  both  ;  a  sprightly  fancy,  fertile  inventioot 
flowing  and  numerous  diction.  It  was  in  Doero'a 
time  ^at  the  old  rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  first 
began  to  be  polished  by  the  ornaments  of  dre» 
and  the  harmony  of  numbers ;  but  the  height  of 
perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  after  his  death 
by  the  succeeding  generation,  as  it  left  no  room  for 
a  mediocrity  in  poetry,  so  it  quite  edipsed  theCune 
of  Cicero.  For  the  world  always  judges  of  tfain^ 
by  comparison ;  and  because  he  was  not  so  great  a 
poet  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  was  decried  as  none 
at  all ;  especially  in  the  courts  nf  Antony  and 
Augustus,  where  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  lovc- 
reign,  and  a  £uhion  consequently  among  tbdr 
flatterers",  to  make  his  character  ridicakw, 
wherever  it  lay  open  to  them  :  hence  flowed  tint 
perpetual  raillery,  whidi  subsistB  to  this  dsy,  oo 
his  femous  verses ; 

Cedant  arma  togs,  conoedat  lanrea  lingoc 
O  forttmatam  natam  me  console  Romam. 

And  two  bad  lines,  picked  out  by  the  maHce  of 
enemies  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rest,  have  served  to  damn  many  don- 
sands  of  good  ones :  for  Plutarch  redLons  faiffl 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  poets : 
and  Pliny  the  younger  was  proud  of  emoktini 
him  in  his  poetic  character**  ;  and  QnintUiao 
seems  to  charge  the  cavils  of  his  censoren  to  a 
principle  of  malignity '.  But  his  own  verses  carry 
the  surest  proof  of  their  merit :  being  written  is. 
the  best  manner  of  that  age  in  whidi  he  UthI, 
and  in  the  style  of  Lucretius,  whose  poem  he 
is  said  to  have  revised  and  corrected  for  its  pub- 
lication, after  Lucretius*s  deaths.  This  hoverer 
is  certain,  that  he  was  the  constant  fneod  and 
generous  patron  of  all  the  celebrated  poets  of  hb 
time ' :  of  Accius,  Archias,  Chilius,  Locretiof, 
Catullus  :  who  pays  his  thanks  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  for  some  &vour  that  he  had  reoeiTed 
from  him: 

Tully.  moat  eloquent  by  far 

Of  all,  who  have  been  or  who  are^ 

Or  who  in  agea  still  to  ccnne 

Stiall  riae  of  all  the  aona  of  Rome, 

To  thee  Catuilua  grateful  aenda 

Hia  warmeat  thanka,  and  reoommenda 

Bia  humble  mnae,  aa  mnoh  below 

All  oCho'  poeta  he,  aa  thou 

All  other  patitma  doet  exoel. 

In  power  of  worda  and  speakiiv  wdl*. 


B  Poatea  vero  quam  triumvirali  proaoriptksBe  on- 
Bumptua  eat,  paaaim  qui  oderant,  qui  inriddia&t,  ^ 
cmulabantur,  adulatorea  etiam  pneaentia  potaati*.  tm 
reaponanrum  Invaaenmt^-Quint.  xii.  10. 

o  Bed  ego  vetear.  ne  me  oon  aatis  deoeat,  qood  deca9 
M.  Tullium.~Plin.  Ep.  r.  3. 

P  In  carminibuautinam  peperdani,  qnc  turn  desierat 
oarpere  maligni.— Quint  xL  1. 
4  Euaeb.  Chnmic. 

r  A^Jicia  M.  Tullium  mira  benigaitate  poetarom  tngo^ 
foviaaob  [PUn.  Ep.  iU.  lA.]    Ut  ex  famiUari  ^as  L.  AceiA 
poeta  audire  aum  aolitusL  [Brut.  197.]    Lneredi  pMU^ 
ut  aaribia,  lite  aunt  multia  luminibua  ingeofi.  moltt 
tamen  artia—Ad  Quint  Frat.  ii.  II ;  Ad  Att  L  ftlC 
•  Diaertiaeime  Romuli  nepotuni, 
Quot  aunt,  quotque  fuere.  Bffaroe  TnllJ, 
Quotque  post  allia  enmt  in  annls; 
Gratiaa  tibi  maximaa  Catullus 
Agit,  peaaimua  omnitun  poeta, 
Tanto  pearimua  omnium  poeta 
Quanto  tn  optimua  omninm  patnnnia. 

Gauzu.  I7> 
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Bot  poetry  was  the  anrasement  only,  and  relief 

oi  Uf  other  stadies.     Eloqoence  was  his  distin- 

fuiluDg  talent — his  sovereign  attribute.    To  this 

he  devoted  all  the  faculties  of  his  soal,  and  attained 

to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  it,  that  no  mortal  ever 

nrpatsed :  so  that,  as  a  polite  historian  observes, 

"  Rome  had  but  few  orators  before  \Am  whom  it 

'  cooU  praise :  none  whom  it  could  admire*.'*     De- 

I  Boithenei  was  the  pattern,  by  which  he  formed 

;  bifliaelf :  whom  he  emulated  with  such  success  as 

I  to  aerit,  what  St.  Jerome  calls    that  beautiful 

{  doge :  "  Demosthenes  has  snatched  from  thee  the 

gkirj  of  being  the  first :  tiiou  from  Demosthenes 

I  tfaat  of  beug  the  only  orator*."    The  genius,  the 

eipadty,  the  style  and  manner  of  them  both,  were 

I  ffloch  the  same ;   their  eloquence  of  that  great, 

I  mblaiie  and  comprehensive  kind,  which  di^ified 

every  subject,  and  gave  it  all  the  force  and  beauty 

,of  which  it  was  cabbie ;  it  was  that  roundness  of 

ipealdag,  as  the  ancients  call  it,  where  there  was 

nothing  either  redundant  or  deficient :  nothing 

either  to  be  added  or  retrenched ;  their  perfections 

were  Id  all  points  so  transcendent,  and  yet  so  simi- 

hr,  diat  the  critics  are  not  agreed  on  which  side 

to  giiv  tiie  preferoice.     Quintilian  indeed,  the 

most  jodidons  of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole 

to  Cicero ;  but  if,  as  others  have  thought,  Cicero 

had  not  all  the  nerves,  the  energy,  or,  as  he  him- 

«!/  eaUs   it,    the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  he 

eicelkd  htm  in  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of 

his  (hctioD,   the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and 

•hove  ill,  in  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  smartness 

of  his  raillery.     Demosthenes  had  nothing  jocose 

or  facetious  in  him,  yet  by  attempting  sometimes 

to  jest,  showed  that  the  thing  itself  did  not  dis- 

please,  but  did  not  belong  to  him  :  for  (as  Longinus 

njs)  whenever  he  affected  to  be  pleasant,  he  made 

hioself  ridicokms ;  and  if  he  happened  to  raise  a 

hagh,  it  was   chiefly  upon  himself.      Whereas 

Ckxro,  from  a  perpetual  fund  of  wit  and  ridicule, 

^  tht  power  always  to  please,  when  he  found 

hifflself  unable   to  conrince :  and  could  put  his 

jodfts  into  good  humour  when  he  had  cause  to  be 

^rad  oi  thdr  severity ;  so  that,  by  the  opportu- 

nitT  of  a  well-tinied   joke,  he  is  said  to   have 

preserved  many  of  his  clients  from  manifest  ruin*. 

Tet  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his  eloquence, 

there  was  another  set  of  orators  at  the  same  time 

io  Rome :  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  of  the 

first  qoaiity;  who,  while  they  acknowledged  the 

■^pcnority  of  bis  genius,  yet  censured  his  diction 

M  Bot  troly  Attic  or  classical ;  some  calling  it 

*  li  oatto— ita  oniTcraa  sab  prlndpe  operis  'sni  empit 
I'^^B ;  at  drtectarf  ante  eom  pancisaimis,  mirarl  vero  ne- 
MkMi  po«i&~VelL  Pat.  1. 17. 

*  ftawxthenem  igltor  imitemnr.  O  dil  bonl !  quid 
lai^  not  lUnd  agimns,  aut  quid  allud  optamus.— Brut. 
C7. 

iLTdlias, in  quesn  ptddierrfmum  illud  elogiom  est; 
5!^^ene«  tCbf  pnrripoit,  ne  emos  primus  orator ;  tu 
K«potiaa.  de  Vita  Cierioor.  torn.  iy. 


_/P»fe  ^iv«na  Tirtoa,  que  rtonm  Judiois  movendo— 
ifcriiaaftBaartlieni  fiumltatem  hujus  rai  defuisae  credunt, 
^^^  aedam—occ  videri  potest  noluisse  Demosthenes, 
^M  paaca  admodum  diet*— ostendunt  n<m  dispUcuiase 
y^i^*w»  nd  DOD  conUgiasp  mihi  vero— mira  qn»dam 
»**Ha  daafooe  fuiase  urhanitaa-CQuintlL  vi  3 ;  Ibid. 
*- 1 ;  U^m.  d*  Snbiim.  c.  34.]  Ut  pro  L.  Flaooo,  quern 
1  ream  Joci  opportunitate  de  manifeatiaaimis 
.  4fc&— Macrobw  Sat  iL  1. 


loose  and  languid :  others  tumid  and  exuberant  7. 
These  men  affected  a  minute  and  fastidious  correct- 
ness, pointed  sentences,  short  and  concise  periods 
without  a  syllable  to  spare  in  them,  as  if  the  per- 
fection of  oratory  consisted  in  a  frugality  of  words, 
and  in  crowding  our  sentiments  into  the  narrowest 
compass  ■  1  The  chief  patrons  of  this  taste  were 
M.  orutus,  Licinius  Csdvus,  Asinius  PoUio,  and 
Sallust,  whom  Seneca  seems  to  treat  as  the  author 
of  the  obscure,  abrupt,  and  sententious  style*. 
Cicero  often  ridicules  these  pretenders  to  Attic 
elegance,  as  judging  of  eloquence,  not  by  the 
force  of  the  art,  but  their  own  weakness  ;  and 
reaolrinjg  to  decry  what  they  could  not  attain,  and 
to  admire  nothing  but  what  they  could  imitate  ^ ; 
and  though  their  way  of  speaking,  he  says,  might 
please  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  a  scholar,  yet  it  was  not 
of  that  sublime  and  sonorous  kind  whose  end  was  not 
only  to  instruct  but  to  move  an  audience ;  an  elo- 

2uence  bom  for  the  multitude,  whose  merit  was 
[ways  shown  by  its  effects  •f  exciting  admiration, 
and  extorting  shouts  of  appilause,  and  on  which  there 
never  was  any  difference  of  judgment  between  the 
learned  and  the  populace  <^. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that  prevailed 
in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived.  His  were  the 
only  speeches  that  were  relished  or  admired  by  the 
dty ;  while  those  Attic  orators,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  generally  despised  and  frequently 
deserted  by  the  audience  in  the  midst  of  their 
harangues  ^  But  after  Cicero's  death  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  oratory  sunk  of 
course  with  its  liberty,  and  a  false  species  univer- 
saUy  prevailed :  when  instead  of  that  elate,  copious, 
and  flowing  eloquence  which  launched  out  freely 
into  every  subject,  there  succeeded  a  guarded,  dry, 
sententious  kind,  full  of  laboured  turns  and  stu- 
died points,  and  proper  only  for  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  employed :  the  making  panegyrics, 
and  serrile  compliments  to  their  tyrants.  This 
change  of  style  may  be  observed  in  all  their  writers 
from  Cicero's  time  to  the  younger  Pliny,  who  car- 
ried it  to  its  utmost  perfection  in  his  celebrated 
panegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan,  which  as  it  is 
justly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  diction,  the 

J  Constat  neo  Cioeroni  quidem  obtreotatores  defuisae, 
quibua  inflatus  et  tumena,  neo  aatia  preaaua,  aupra  modnm 
exoltana,  et  superflnena,  et  parum  Attlcna  videretur,  dec. 
—Tacit.  Dialog.  18;  QuintiL  xii.  1. 

*  Bflihi  falli  multum  ridentur,  qui  aoloe  eaae  Attiooa  cre> 
dunt,  tenuea  et  lucidoe  et  aignifioantea,  aed  quadam  elo- 
quenti«  frugalitate  oontentoe,  ao  manum  aemper  intra 
pallium  oontinentes.— ^Inintil.  xU.  10. 

•  Sie  SaUustio  vigente,  amputatae  sententlse,  et  verba 
ante  expeotatnm  oadeutia,  et  obecura  brevitaa,  fuere  pro 
cultu.— L.  Sen.  Epiat.  114. 

I>  Itaque  nobia  monendi  aunt  U,— qui  aut  dici  ae  dealde- 
rant  Atticoa,  aut  ipal  Attice  volunt  dicere,  ut  mirentur 
Demostbenem  maxime— rioquentiamque  ipaiua  viribua, 
non  imbecilitate  aua,  metiantur.  Nuno  enim  tantum 
quisque  laudat,  quantum  ae  poaae  aperat  imitari.— Orator, 
S48 ;  Tuec.  Quest,  ii.  1. 

e  Sed  ad  Cal vum  revertamur :  qui— metuena  ne  vitlosnm 
colligeret,  etiam  verum  sanguinem  deperdebat.  Itaque 
c))us  oratlo  nimla  religione  attenuata,  doctis  et  attente 
audlentibus  erat  Ultuitris ;  a  multitudine  autem  et  a  foro, 
oui  nata  eloquentta  eat,  devorabatur.— Brut  410l 

Itaque  nnnquam  de  bono  oratore  et  non  bono  doctis 
hominibus  cum  populo  dissenaio  fuit,  Aco. — ^Ibid.  297. 

d  At  cum  lati  Attioi  dioant.  non  roodo  a  corona,  quod 
eat  ipeum  miserabile,  sed  etiam  ab  advocatia  relinqutmtur 
—Ibid.  417. 
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beauty  of  sendments,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  com- 
pliments,  to  it  become  in  a  manner  the  standard 
of  fine  speaking  to  modem  times :  where  it  is 
common  to  hear  the  pretenders  to  criticism  des- 
canting on  the  tedious  length  and  spiritless  exuber- 
ance of  the  Ciceronian  periods.  But  the  superiority 
of  Cicero's  eloquence,  as  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  politest  age  of  free  Rome,  so  it  has  received 
the  most  authentic  confirmation  that  the  nature  of 
things  can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  sense  of 
nations ;  which,  neglecting  the  productions  of  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries,  have  preserved  to  ns 
his  inestimable  remains,  as  a  specimen  of  the  most 
perfect  manner  of  speaking,  to  which  the  language 
of  mortals  can  be  exalted ;  so  that,  as  Quintilian 
declared  of  him  even  in  that  early  age,  he  has 
acquired  such  fame  with  posterity,  that  Cicero  is 
not  reckoned  so  much  the  name  of  a  man  as  of 
eloquence  itself*. 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  chiefly 
the  exterior  part  of  Cicero's  character,  and  shall 
now  attempt  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  his  mind, 
and  discover  the  real  source  and  principle  of  his 
actions,  from  a  view  of  that  philosophy  which  he 
professed  to  follow,  as  the  general  rule  of  his  life. 
This,  as  he  often  declares,  was  drawn  from  the 
Academic  sect,  which  derived  its  origin  from  So- 
crates, and  its  name  from  a  celebrated  gymnasium 
or  place  of  exercise,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
called  the  Academy,  where  the  professors  of  that 
school  used  to  hold  their  lectures  and  philoso- 
phical disputations '.  Socrates  was  the  first  who 
banished  physics  out  of  philosophy,  which  till  his 
time  had  been  the  sole  object  of  it,  and  drew  it  off 
from  the  obscure  and  intricate  inquiries  into  nature 
and  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
questions  of  morality,  of  more  immediate  use  and 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  man,  concerning 
the  true  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  natural 
difference  of  good  and  ill';  and  as  he  found  the 
world  generally  prepossessed  with  false  notions  on 
those  subjects,  so  his  method  was,  not  to  assert 
any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  others  and  attack  the  errors  in  vogue,  as  the 
first  step  towards  preparing  men  for  the  reception 
of  truth  or  what  came  the  nearest  to  it,  proba- 

c  Apud  posteros  veto  id  convecutus,  ut  Cloero  Jam  non 
homlnls,  sed  eloquentie  nomen  habeatur.— QuintU.  x.  I. 

'  nil  autem,  qui  Platonls  institato  in  Academia,  quod 
eat  altenun  gymnasium,  cattna  enmt  et  iermones  habere 
toliti,  e  loci  vocabulo  nomen  habuerunt—- Academ.  i.  4. 

N.B,  This  celebrated  place,  which  Senr.  Sulpidus  calls 
the  nobUit  gymnasium  cf  the  world,  took  its  name  from 
one  Ecademufl,  an  ancient  hero,  who  posseeaed  it  in  the 
time  of  the  Tyndaride.  But  fomous  as  it  was,  it  was 
purchased  afterwards  for  about  one  hundred  pounds^  and 
dedicated  to  the  public,  for  the  convenience  of  walks  and 
exercises  for  the  citizens  of  Athens ;  and  was  gradually 
improved  and  adorned  by  the  rich,  who  had  received 
benefit  or  pleasure  from  it,  with  plantations  of  groves, 
stately  porticos,  and  commodious  apartments,  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the  Academic 
School,  where  several  of  them  are  said  to  have  spent  their 
lives,  and  to  have  resided  so  strictly,  as  scaroe  ever  to  have 
come  within  the  city.— Ep.  Fam.  Iv.  19;  Plutarch,  in 
Thes.  16  ;  Diog.  Laert  in  Plato.  {.  7 ;  Plutarch.  De  Exil. 
603L 

r  Socrates id  quod  constat  into:  omnee,  primus  a 

rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  involutis— avocavisse 
philosophiam  et  ad  vitam  oommunem  adduxisse,  ut  de 
virtutibus  et  vitiis,  onminoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  mails 
qusreret,  dec— Ibid. ;  it.  Tuso.  Quest  v.  4. 


bility  ^.  While  he  himself  therefore  profened  to 
know  nothing,  he  used  to  sift  out  the  several  doc- 
trines of  all  the  pretenders  to  science,  and  then 
teaze  them  with  a  series  of  questions  so  contrived 
as  to  reduce  them,  by  the  course  of  their  answers, 
to  an  evident  absurdity  and  the  impossibility  of 
defending  what  they  had  at  first  a£Srmed^ 

But  PUto  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  method 
of  his  master  Socrates,  and  his  followers  wholly 
deserted  it^  for  instead  of  the  Socrvtic  modestj 
of  affirming  nothing,  and  examining  every  thing, 
they  turned  philosophy  as  it  were  into  an  art,  amd 
formed  a  system  of  opinions,  which  they  delivered 
to  their  disciples  as  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect^.  Plato's  nephew,  Spensippus,  idio  was  left 
the  heir  of  his  school,  continued  his  lectures  as  his 
successors  also  did  in  the  Academy,  and  preserved 
the  name  of  Academics ;  whilst  Aristotle,  the 
most  eminent  of  Plato's  scholars,  retired  to  an- 
other gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum,  where  from  a  i 
custom  which  he  and  his  followers  observed,  of 
teaching  and  disputing  as  tl\ey  walked  in  the  por- 
ticos of  the  place,  t]hey  obtained  the  name  of 
Peripatetics,  or  the  walking  philosophers.  These 
two  sects,  though  diflfering  in  name,  agreed  gene- 
rally in  things,  or  in  all  the  principal  points  of 
their  philosophy :  Uiey  placed  the  chief  happiness 
of  man  in  virtue,  with  a  competency  of  external 
goods ;  taught  the  existence  of  a  God,  a  Provi- 
dence, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  fotuv 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments*. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Academic  school  nnder 
five  successive  masters,  who  governed  it  after 
Plato  :  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates, 
Grantor ;  till  Arcesilas  the  Sixth  discarded  at  once 
all  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  and  revived 
the  Socratic  way  of  affinning  nothing,  donbting  of 
all  things,  and  exposing  the  vanity  of  the  reigning 
opinions".  He  alleged  the  necessity  of  nuking 
this  reformation,  from  that  obscurity  of  dungs 
which  had  reduced  Socrates  and  all  the  andenti 
before  him,  to  a  confession  of  their  ignorance ;  he 
observed,  as  they  had  all  likewise  done,  that  the  sen- 
ses were  narrow,  reason  infirm,  life  short,  tral^ 
immersed  in  the  deep,  opinion  and  custom  efery- 
where  predominant,  and  all  things  involved  ia 
darkness".      He  taught  therefore,    '*  Uiat  there 

k  E  quibus  nos  id  potissimum  conaeeoti  somns,  quo  8S> 
cratem  usum  arbitrabamur ;  ut  noetram  ipai  Bwifgntiam 
tegeremus,  errore  alios  levaremus ;  et  in  omni  diapatatka^ 
quid  esset  simillumum  veri  qucroemus. — ^Tusa  QoaBCt.  ^ 
4:it.  L4. 

I  Socrates  enim  perounctando  atque  interrogando  eUem 
solebat  opiniones  eorum,  quibuscum  diaserebat. — De  FSi, 
iLl. 

k  niam  autem  Sooraticam  dnbitationem  de  onmibas 
rebus,  et  nulla  adfirmatione  adhibita  conouetudiiie 
endi  reliquerunt    Ita  facta  est,  quod  minlme 
probabat,  ars  qussdam  philosophis,  et  rerum  ordo  et  d»> 
scriptio  disciplinse. — Acadon.  1.  4. 

1  Sed  idem  fons  erat  utrisque,  et  eadem  remm  eocprtaa 
darum,  fugiendarumque  partitia  [Academ.  L  4,  <t,  &} 
Polpatetioos  et  Academlcos,  nominibos  differcBtas*  •» 
oongruentes. — Ibid.  ii.  5. 

■*  Arcesilas  primnm,  ex  variis  Platonis  Ubris,  wnaiioat'^ 
basque  Socratiols  hoc  maxime  arripuit,  nihil  ease  cati» 
quod  aut  sensibus  aut  animo  percipi  posslt. — De  Otat 

iaia 

B  Non  pertinaoia  sed  earum  remm  obecuritate,  qn*  al 
confessionem  ignorantlv  adduxerant  Socratera,  et— ooia* 
pcne  veteres ;  qui  nihil  cognoeci,  nlliil  perdirf,  nShfl  add 
posse  dixenmt ;  angustos  sensus ;  imbeclllos  animos ;  fai»- 
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«u  DO  certain  knowledge  or  perception  of  any> 
thing  ID  nature,  nor  any  infallible  criterion  of 
troth  and  falsehood ;  that  nothing  was  bo  detest- 
able as  rashness  :  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a 
philosopher  as  to  profess  what  was  either  false  or 
nnkDown  to  him  ;  that  we  ought  to  assert  nothing 
dogmatically^  but  in  all  cases  to  suspend  our 
umit,  and  instead  of  pretending  to  certainty, 
eoDtent  ourselfes  with  opinion  grounded  on  proba. 
bility,  which  was  all  that  a  rational  mind  had  to 
icqaiescein.''  This  was  called  the  new  Academy, 
in  distinction  from  the  Platonic,  or  the  old,  which 
mabtained  its  credit  down  to  Cicero's  time,  by  a 
»Qcce«aion  of  able  masters,  the  chief  of  whom 
1  wu  Cameades,  the  fourth  from  Arcesilas,  who 
carried  it  to  its  utmost  height  of  glory,  and  is 
,  greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity  for  the  vivacity  of 
I  his  «tt  and  force  of  his  eloquence  <>. 

We  muat  not  however  imagine,  that  these  Acade- 
siics  continued  donbdng  and  fluctuating  all  their 
I  lives  in  scepticism  and  irresolution,  without  any 
pTtdse  opinions,  or  settled  principle  of  judging 
I  uui  acting' ;  no,  their  rule  was  as  certain  and 
coosi3t«nt  as  that  of  any  other  sect,  as  it  is  fre- 
qQenUy  explained  by  Cicero  in  many  parts  of  his 
I  works.  "  We  are  not  of  that  sort  (says  he)  whose 
mind  is  perpetually  wandering  in  error,  without 
any  particiilar  end  or  object  of  its  pursuit:  for 
vhat  would  such  a  mind  or  such  a  life  indeed  be 
vorth  which  had  no  determinate  rule  or  method  of 
thinking  and  acting  ?  But  the  difference  between 
w  and  the  rest  is,  that  whereas  they  call  some 
things  certain,  and  others  uncertain  ;  we  call  the 
one  probable,  the  other  improbable.  For  what 
reason  then  should  not  I  pursue  the  probable, 
reject  the  contrary,  and  declining  the  arrogance  of 
affimnDg,  aToid  the  imputation  of  rashness,  which 
of  all  thb^  is  the  farthest  removed  from  wis- 
doms  ?"  Again  :  "  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth,  but  that  all  truths 
hare  some  falsehoods  annexed  to  them,  of  so  near 
a  resemblance  and  similitude,  as  to  afford  no 
certain  note  of  distinction  whereby  to  determine 
<w  jadgmmt  and  assent :  whence  it  follows  also 
Bf  coorse,  that  there  are  many  things  probable, 
which  though  not  perfectly  comprehended,  yet  on 
Kctmnt  of  their  attractive  and  specious  appear- 
*»ce,  are  snflBcieDt  to  govern  the  life  of  a  wise 
■»aa  '/*  In  another  place,  "  there  is  no  difference" 
(says  he)  *'  between  us  and  those  who  pretend  to 
know  ttdngs,  but  that  they  never  doubt  of  the 
^n^  of  what  they  maintain ;  whereas  we  have 
»aay  probabilities  which  we  readily  embrace,  but 
dare  not  affirm.  By  this  we  preserve  our  judgment 
fnt  and  unprejudiced,  and  are  under  no  necessity 

'U  cvrricola  Ylt«  ;  in  profundu  reritatem  deraersam ; 
'^tan^^ubos  et  institutis  omnia  teneri ;  nihil  veritati  rolin- 
^  •  ddncepi  ctnnia  tmebrifl  oircumf uaa  eeae  dizerunt. — 

*  Hoe  Aoadtiniam  noram  appellant ;— qu»  uaqoe  ad 
^^^fot^ian  9&tdmcUk,  qui  qoartua  ab  Aroealla  f uit,  in  eadem 
^««*«  ratione  pennanait  [Academ.  i.  13.]  Ut  hco  in 
P^^^^Bpiiia  ratio  contra  omnia  di»erendi,  nullamque  rem 
^wte  joiiiamdi,  profecta  a  Socrate.  repeUta  ab  Arceaila. 
^obvmu  a  Carneade,  uaqoe  ad  noatram  viguit  vtatem. 
Ll>«SaLDeer.  i.A.3  Bine  hco  reooitior  Academia  emana- 
^  b  ^«a  eutitit  dlvina  quadam  celeritate  ingoiii,  dioen- 

^  I^aa  eiim  Aoadnnici,  cum  in  utramque  diaaenmt 
partHmso  wftindntn  alteram  vlvunt.— QuintiL  xii.  1. 
^I>afiile,iL3.  r  De  Nat.  Deor.  L  5. 


of  defending  what  is  prescribed  and  enjoined  to 
us  :  whereas  in  the  other  sects  men  are  tied  down 
to  certain  doctrines,  before  they  are  capable  of 
judging  what  is  the  best ;  and  in  the  most  infirm 
part  of  life,  drawn  either  by  the  authority  of  a 
friend,  or  charmed  with  the  first  master  whom 
they  happen  to  hear,  they  form  a  judgment  of 
things  unknown  to  them  :  and  to  whatever  school 
they  chance  to  be  driven  by  the  tide,  cleave  to  it 
as  fast  as  the  oyster  to  the  rock*.*' 

Thus  the  Academy  held  the  proper  medium 
between  the  rigour  of  the  Stoic  and  the  indifference  j 
of  the  sceptic.  The  Stoics  embraced  all  their  doc- 
trines as  so  many  fixed  and  immutable  truths,  from 
which  it  was  infamous  to  depart,  and  by  making 
this  their  point  of  honour,  held  all  their  disciples 
in  an  inviolable  attachment  to  them.  The  sceptics 
on  the  other  hand  observed  a  perfect  neutrality 
towards  all  opinions,  maintaining  all  of  them  to 
be  equally  uncertain  :  and  that  we  could  not  affirm 
of  anything  that  it  was  this  or  that,  since  there 
was  as  much  reason  to  take  it  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other,  or  for  neither  of  them,  and  wholly 
indifferent  which  of  them  we  thought  it  to  be  ; 
thus  they  lived  without  ever  engaging  themselves 
on  any  side  of  a  question,  directing  their  lives  in 
the  mean  time  by  natural  affections  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  country  *.  But  the  Acade- 
mics, by  adopting  the  probable  instead  of  the  I 
certain,  kept  the  balance  in  an  equal  poise  between  j 
the  two  extremes,  making  it  their  general  principle 
to  observe  a  moderation  in  all  their  opinions ; 
and  as  Plutarch,  who  was  one  of  them,  teUs  us^ 
paying  a  great  regard  always  to  that  old  maxim : 

Mi}8^r  iyatf ,  ne  quid  nimisn. 

As  this  school  then  was  in  no  particular  opposi- 
tion to  any,  but  an  equal  adversary  to  all,  or  rather 

•  Academ.  ii.  3. 

N.B.  Thia  sketch  of  the  principles  of  the  Academy  may 
enable  as  to  decide  that  famous  contest  among  the  critios, 
about  the  reading  of  the  following  passage  in  Cicero's  trea- 
tise, **  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods."  [I.  L  1.]  De  qua  tarn 
varia  $unt  docUsHmorum  hominum,  tamque  discrtpantei 
tententia,  *U  magno  argumenlo  esse  debeatt  eausam,  id  est, 
principium  philosophic  esse,  scientiam;  [insoientiam ;] 
prudenUrque  Academicos  a  rebus  incertis  assensionem 
eohibuisse.  The  question  is,  whether  we  should  read 
scientiam  or  insdentiam :  the  greatest  part  of  the  editions 
and  MSS.  give  us  the  first,  but  Aldus  Manutius  and  Dr. 
Davies  prefer  the  second,  which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reading.  For  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  place  Is,  from  the 
dissentions  of  the  learned  on  a  subject  of  so  great  import- 
ance, to  illustrate  a  fundamental  maxim  of  his  sect,  that 
the  naturtU  obscurity  (if  things,  atid  man's  consciousness  qf 
his  ignorance,  was  the  first  cause  or  incitement  to  the  studp 
qf  philosophy.  Plato  had  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
before  him,  where  he  says,  that  to  wonder  at  things  was 
the  common  affection  of  a  philosopher,  and  what  alone  gave 
rise,  or  a  beginning,  to  philosophy  itself;  [In  Theetet.  p. 
155,  edit.  Serr.']  whence  Cicero  draws  thi*  inference,  which 
he  frequently  inculcates  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  that 
the  Academy  therefore  acted  prudently,  in  withholding  its 
assent,  and  maintaining,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
science,  or  absolute  certainly,  within  the  reach  of  man.  If 
this  then  bo  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  appears  evidently 
to  be,  it  necessarily  requires  inscientiam  to  make  It  con- 
sistent.—See  the  transhition  of  L'Abb^  d'OUvet,  and  his 
notes  on  the  place,  and  edit.  Davis.  Cantab. 

t  Sext.  Empirici,  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp. ;  A.  Oell.  xi.  6. 
"  — fi4\XMr  9is  xdma,  rtfefiafiif  rh  firi^^y  iyaVf 
iv  'AKdSijfjd^  yMv6titvoi,  tlxov — ^In  lib.  de  EI  apud 
Delph.  387 ;  it.  Ub.  de  Prime  Frigida^In. 
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to  dogmatical  philofophy  in  general,  so  ererj  other 
sect  next  to  itself  readily  ga^e  it  the  preference  to 
the  rest,  which  universal  concession  of  the  second 
place  is  commonly  thought  t%  infer  a  right  to  the 
first  * ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  what  they  themselTcs  so  often  complain 
of,  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them,  and  the 
infinite  dissentions  of  the  best  and  wisest  on  the 
fundamental  questions  of  religion  and  morality  ^ ; 
we  must  necessarily  allow,  that  the  Academic  man- 
ner of  philosophising  was  of  all  others  the  most 
rational  and  modest,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  whose  peculiar  character  it  was 
to  encourage  inquiry,  to  sift  every  question  to  the 
.  bottom,  to  try  the  force  of  every  argument  till  it 
had  found  its  real  moment,  or  the  precise  quantity 
of  its  weight '.  This  it  was  that  induced  Cicero 
in  his  advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment  to  desert 
the  old  Academy,  and  declare  for  the  new  :  when 
from  a  long  experience  of  the  vanity  of  those  sects 
who  called  themselves  the  proprietors  of  truth  and 
the  sole  guides  of  life,  and  through  a  despair  of 
finding  anything  certain,  he  was  glad,  after  all  his 
pains,  to  take  up  with  the  probible  *.  But  the 
genius  and  general  character  of  both  the  Academies 
was  in  some  measure  still  the  same  :  for  the  old, 
though  it  professed  to  teach  a  peculiar  system  of 
doctrines,  yet  was  ever  diffident  and  cautious  of 
affirming,  and  the  new  only  the  more  scrupulous 
and  sceptical  of  the  two  ;  this  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Plato,  the  first  master  of  the  old,  in 
which,  as  Cicero  observes,  '*  nothing  is  absolutely 
affirmed,  nothing  delivered  for  certain,  but  aU 
things  freely  inquired  into,  and  both  sides  of  the 
question  impartiaUy  discussed  \**  Yet  there  was 
another  reason  that  recommended  this  philosophy 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Cicero :  its  being  of  aU 
others  the  best  suited  to  the  profession  of  an 
orator,  since  by  its  practice  of  disputing  for  and 
against  every  opinion  of  the  other  sects,  it  gave 
him  the  best  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  orato- 
rial  fumlty,  and  acquiring  a  habit  of  speaking 
readily  upon  all  subjects.  He  calls  it  therefore  the 
parent  of  elegance  and  copiousness,  and  declares 
that  he  owed  all  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  not  to 
the  mechanic  rules  of  the  rhetoricians,  but  to  the 
enlarged  and  generous  principles  of  the  Academy'. 

'  Aoademloo  lapientl  ab  omnibus  (»termrum  ■ectamm 
^oeoundc  parte*  dantui^-ez  quo  potest  probabiliter  con- 
fioi,  eum  reote  primum  esse  suo  Judicto,  qui  omnium 
cfleterorum  Judioio  sit  secundus.— Fragment  Aoadam.  ex 
Augustin. 

7  De  Nat  Deor.  1. 1,  3 ;  Academ.  ii.  3;  L  13/ 

>  Neqoe  nostre  di^utationes  quioquam  aliud  agont, 
nisi  ut,  in  utramqoe  partem  disserendo,  eliciant  et  tan- 
qoam  ezprimant  aliquid.  quod  aut  verum  sit  aut  ad  id 
quam  proxime  aooedat.>-Aoadeai.  iL  3. 

*  Relictam  a  te>  inqult,  vetewm  Jam,  traotari  auton 
novam.  [Ibid.  4.]  Ultra  enim  quo  progrediar,  quam  ut 
verishnilia  videam,  non  babeo :  certa  dioent  hi,  qui  et 
peroipl  ea  posse  diount,  et  se  sapientes  profltentur.  [Tusc 
Quaist  L  9.]  Bed  ne  in  mazimls  quidem  rebus,  quidqnam 
adhuo  invent  flrmius,  quod  tenerem,  aut  quo  Judicium 
meum  dirigerem,  quam  id,  quodoumque  mlht  simUUmum 
▼eri  Tideretur,  oum  ipenm  iliud  verum  in  ooculto  lateiet 
— Orator.^ln. 

^  Cujus  in  Ubris  nlhU  affirmatnr.et  in  ntramque  partem 
multa  disseruntur,  de  omnibus  qunitur,  wthn  oerti  dioi- 
tur.— Academ.  L  13. 

c  Itaque  mlhl  semper  Aoademise  oonsueCodo,  de  omnibus 
rebus  in  oontrarias  partes  dlsserendi,  non  ob  earn  causam 
solum  plaouit,  quod  aUter  non  posset  quid  in  quaque  re 


This  school  however  was  almost  deserted  in 
Greece  and  had  but  few  disciples  at  Rome,  mhm. 
Cicero  undertook  its  patronage,  and  endeavoored 
to  revive  its  drooping  credit.  The  reason  b 
obvious  :  it  imposed  a  hard  task  upon  its  scbolart 
of  disputing  against  every  sect  and  on  every  ques- 
tion in  phitosophy  ;  and  "  if  it  was  difficult,"  Cas 
Cicero  says)  "  to  be  master  of  any  one.  how  nack 
more  of  them  all  ?"  whicl\  was  incumbent  on  those 
who  professed  themselves  Academics  K  No  wondo' 
then  that  it  lost  ground  everywhere,  in  propor* 
tion  as  ease  and  luxury  prevailed,  which  naturally 
disposed  people  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurm,  in 
relation  to  which  there  is  a  smart  saying  reconled 
of  Arcesilas :  who  being  asked  why  so  many  of  aU 
sects  went  over  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  ever 
came  back  from  them,  replied,  "  diac  men  might 
be  made  eunuchs,  but  eunuchs  could  never  beooae 
men  again*." 

This  general  view  of  Cico-o's  philosophy,  will 
help  us  to  account  in  some  measure  for  that 
difficulty  which  people  frequently  complain  of, 
in  discovering  his  real  sentiments,  as  wt^  as  for 
the  mistakes  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  thst 
seareh  ;  since  it  was  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
the  Academy  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others,  rathv 
than  dedare  any  of  their  own.  Yet  the  chief 
difficulty  does  not  lie  here,  for  Cicero  was  not  sow- 
pulous  on  that  head,  nor  affected  any  obacnrity  n 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts,  when  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  explsin  them;  but  it  is  the  variety aai 
different  character  of  his  several  writings  that  ps- 
plexes  the  generality  of  his  readen,  for  wbutvii 
they  dip  into  his  works,  they  are  apt  to  firacf 
themselves  possessed  of  his  sentiments,  and  ts 
quote  them  indifferently  as  sudi :  whether  frm 
his  orations,  his  dialogues,  or  his  lettera,  withoat 
attending  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  at 
the  different  person  that  he  assumes  in  it. 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judicial  kinds 
or  the  pleadings  of  an  advocate  whose  business  ll 
was  to  make  the  best  of  his  cause ;  and  to  deliva^ 


verisimile  sit  inveoiri.  sed  etiam  qood  easet  ea  IsiS 

dioendi  ezerdtatio—— (Tuso.  Quest  it  3 ;  Qnlnlil.  xiL  ft| 
Ego  autem  fateor ;  me  oratorem,  si  modo  slm.  aut  tliasa 
quioumque  sim,  non  ex  rhetomm  irflleinia.  eed  ex  Aes4i^ 
mic  qtatiis  extitisse.  [Orator,  tub  iiiit]  Nne  ea  giaasS^ 
phla  plus  utimur,  que  peperlt  dioendi  oopiam. — Ptoatb 
Paradox. 

^  Quam  nuno  propemodnm  orbam  esse  in  Gra^cia  faMlk 
ligo— nam  si  slngnlas  disdpUnas  pereipere  magmnaSjV 
quanto  mi^us  omnes  ?  quod  facere  iis  neoease  «st  ^flW 
proposltum  est,  veri  reperiendi  oaosa,  et  oootra  saisai 
pbiloeopfaoe.  et  pro  omnibus  dioere.— De  Nat.  Dear.  I.  & 

«  Diog.  Laert  de  AroesUa.— 

Diogenes  Laertius,  and  some  later  writers,  sfcak  eC« 
third  or  Iftdil/eJeadmy  between  the  Old  and  theiRi% 
in  which  they  are  oommonly  followed  bjtbemodemaiVfti 
make  Plato  the  founder  of  the  (Md/  Arcesiit  of  the  MH^ 
dU  :  Cameade*  of  the  Ktw.  [See  Stanley's  Uvea  of  Ht 
losoph.  in  Cameadea]  But  there  was  no  real  Rnnmd  te 
such  a  distinction :  since  Cicero  never  mentions  any  eOtt 
but  the  OM  and  the  New:  and  expressly  declares  thalHt 
to  have  subsisted  under  that  dsnominatfcm.  dm»m  Ce  Ml 
own  dapi,  as  weU  under  Cameades,  as  Arcesilas :  aadfl 
far  from  spliUing  them  into  three  Academical  Ciotiril 
master,  Philo,  maintained  oaostantly  in  his  books,  ttii 
there  never  was  in  reaUty  any  more  than  ona;  grDaaT  ' 
his  argument  on  ndiat  I  have  observed  above;  thesiv 
nature  and  genius  of  thetwa  [Academ.  L  4.]  PertuztiM 
oem  autem  harqw>  omnium  rerum  Aoadcmiam,  aoac^ 
AreetUa  et  Cameade  recenUm,  exoremus  ut  aOeat- 
Leg.tiaL 
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not  to  madi  what  was  true  as  what  was  nsefal  to 
hii  ctient ;  the  patronage  of  truth  belonging  in  snch 
casei  to  the  judge  and  not  to  the  pleader'.  It 
would  be  absurd  therefore  to  require  a  scrupulous 
teradty  or  strict  declaration  of  his  sentiments  in 
titem :  die  thing  does  not  admit  of  it ;  and  he  him- 
self forbids  us  to  eipect  it ;  and  in  one  of  those 
orations  frankly  declares  the  true  nature  of  them 
tn — ^That  man/'  says  be,  **  is  much  mistaken  who 
thinks,  that  in  these  judicial  pleadings  he  has  an 
nthoitic  specimen  of  our  opinions  :  they  are  the 
speeches  of  the  causes  and  the  times  ;  not  of  the 
men  or  the  advocates :  if  the  causes  coidd  speak 
for  themsehres,  nobody  would  employ  an  orator ; 
bat  we  are  employed  to  speak,  not  what  we  would 
undertake  to  affirm  upon  our  authority,  but  what 
is  suggested  by  the  cause  and  the  thing  itself  if." 
Agrettbly  to  this  notion,  Quintilian  tells  us,  *'that 
those  who  are  truly  wise  and  have  spent  their  time 
in  public  affairs,  and  not  in  idle  disputes,  though 
th^  have  resolved  with  themselves  to  be  strictly 
honest  in  all  their  actions,  yet  will  not  scruple  to 
Ufe  every  argument  that  can  be  of  service  to  the 
cause  wbieh  they  have  undertaken  to  defend '>.'' 
la  Ids  orations  therefore,  where  we  often  meet  with 
the  sentences  and  maxims  of  philosophy,  we  cannot 
ilvaTS  take  them  for  his  own,  but  as  topics  applied 
to  move  his  audience,  or  to  add  an  air  of  gravity 
ind  probability  to  his  speech  ^ 

His  letters  indeed  to  familiar  friends,  and  espe- 
cially thote  to  Atticus,  place  the  real  man  before 
u,  and  lay  open  his  very  heart :  yet  in  these  some 
dodoction  must  necessarily  be  observed ;  for  in 
letters  of  compliment,  condolence,  or  recommen- 
datioa,  or  where  he  is  soliciting  any  point  of 
importanoe,  he  adapts  his  arguments  to  the  occa- 
non,  and  uses  snch  as  would  induce  his  friend  the 
most  readily  to  grant  what  he  desired.  But  as  his 
hxxen  in  goieral  seldom  touch  upon  any  questions 
of  philosophy,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  so 
thi7  win  afford  very  little  help  to  us  in  the  dis- 
eovery  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  which  are  the 
■nhject  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  for  which  we 
BOft  wholly  recnr  to  his  philosophical  works. 

Now  the  general  purpose  of  these  works  was,  to 
pn  a  history  racier  of  the  ancient  philosophy  than 
ay  account  of  his  own ;  and  to  explain  to  his 
feiow-eitizeiis  in  their  own  language,  whatever  the 
fhBosoplimv  of  all  sects,  and  in  all  ages,  had 
ttagfat  on  every  important  question,  in  order  to 
criiBge  tikeir  minds  and  reform  their  morals  ;  and 
^tmpHaj  himself  the  most  usefully  to  his  country 
<K  a  tiflse  when  arms  and  a  superior  force  had 
Aipiiied  him  of  the  power  of  serving  it  in  any 


in  cawis  verum  sequi ;  patronl, 
Tenaimile,  etiam  si  minui  sit  verum,  do- 
q«od  Bcribere,  pnesotim  cum  de  philoaophia 
BOO  mndertan,  nisi  idem  plaoerefc  gnviasimo 
PaiM*tio.— De  Offic  ii.  14. 
<  fei  errat  -nhemeaater,  si  quis  in  onitioniboa  nostrin, 
VMlBjadiciis  haboimiis.  auctoritates  noatrasconrignataB 
Sihatea.  arfoitntsr.— Pro  A.  Cluent  00. 
*  I^/HOL  %i.  1. 

t  IkflMgh  hi*  nrationj  are  not  always  tlie  proper  vonch- 
iBtf  k^ttpiaJooa.  jet  tbey  are  the  best  testimonies  that 
«a  W  alkffed  for  the  truth  of  facto:  specially  those 
'VMA  «w»  ^oken  to  the  senate  or  the  people ;  where  he 
MlBil*  tiwacts  and  cliaraotars  of  persons  then  living, 
Maa  tm  attdi—ee  that  was  generally  as  well  acquainted 
«lik  then  as  hhnaelf ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  chiefly  that 
l>    1  lay  aajficalstraMS  upon  them. 


Other  way^.  This  he  declares  in  his  treatise  called 
De  Finibus,  or  on  the  chief  good  or  ill  of  man  ;  in 
that  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Gods ;  in  his  Tusculan 
Disputations  ;  andain  his  book  on  the  Academic 
Philosophy :  in  all  which  he  sometimes  takes  upon 
himself  the  part  of  a  Stoic  ;  sometimes  of  an  Epi- 
curean ;  sometimes  of  the  Peripatetic ;  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  with  more  authority  the  different 
doctrines  of  each  sect :  and  as  he  assumes  the 
person  of  the  one  to  confute  the  other,  so  in  his 
proper  character  of  an  Academic,  he  sometimes 
disputes  against  them  all :  while  the  unwary  reader, 
not  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  dialogues,  takes 
Cicero  still  for  the  perpetual  speaker ;  and  under 
that  mistake,  often  quotes  a  sentiment  for  his  that 
was  delivered  by  him  only  in  order  to  be  confuted. 
But  in  these  dialogues  as  in  all  his  other  works, 
wherever  he  treats  any  subject  professedly,  or  gives 
a  judgment  upon  it  deliberately,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  that  of  an  Academic,  there  he  delivers 
his  own  opinions :  and  where  he  himself  does  not 
appear  in  the  scene,  he  takes  care  usually  to  inform 
us  to  which  of  the  characters  he  has  assigned  the 
patronage  of  his  own  sentiments  ;  who  was  gene- 
rally the  principal  speaker  of  the  dialogue ;  as 
Crassus  in  his  treatise  on  the  Orator ;  Scipio,  in 
that  on  the  Republic ;  Cato  in  his  piece  on  old  age. 
This  key  will  let  us  into  his  real  thoughts,  and 
enable  ns  to  trace  his  genuine  notions  through 
every  part  of  his  writings  ;  from  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  them. 

As  to  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  notion  with  Socrates,  that  a 
minute  and  particular  attention  to  it,  and  the 
making  it  the  sole  end  and  object  of  our  inquiries, 
was  a  study  rather  curious  than  profitable,  and 
contributing  but  little  to  the  improvement  of  human 
life^  For  though  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  various  systems  of  all  the  philosophers  of 
any  name  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  has 
explained  them  all  in  his  works ;  yet  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while,  either  to  form  any  distinct 
opinions  of  his  own,  or  at  least  to  declare  them. 
From  his  account  however  of  those  systems  we 
may  observe,  that  several  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  modem  philosophy  which  pass  for  the 
original  discoveries  of  these  later  times,  aro  the 
revival  rather  of  ancient  notions  maintained  by 
some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  whom  we  have 
any  notice  in  history  :  as  the  motion  of  the. earth; 
the  antipodes ;  a  vacuum ;  and  a  universal  gravi- 
tation, or  attractive  quality  of  matter ;  which  holds 
the  world  in  its  present  form  and  order™. 

But  in  all  the  great  points  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality which  are  of  more  immediate  relation  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  the  being  of  a  God ;  a  Pro- 
vidence; the  immortality  of  the  soul;  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  eternal 
difference  of  good  and  ill;  he  has  largely  and 

^  Nam  cum  otio  langueremus,  et  is  essct  reipublicte 
status,  nt  eam  unios  consilio  atque  cura  giibemari  neceMO 
esset.  primum  ipsiua  reipublice  causa  pbilosophiam  nos- 
tris  liominibus  explicandam  putavi ;  magni  existimans 
interesee  ad  deciw  et  ad  laudem  civltatin,  rw  tarn  graves, 
tamque  preclaras  latinis  etiom  literis  continerL— De  Nat. 
Deor.  L  4 ;  it.  Academ.  L  5 ;  Tusc.  Qucitt.  L  1 ;  De  Finib. 
i.  3,  4. 

1  Vt  enim  modo  dixi.  omnibus  fere  in  rebus,  et  maxtme 
in  phyfdcis.  quid  non  sit,  citius,  quara  quid  sit,  dixerim. 
— De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  21 ;  Academ.  U.  ». 

»  De  Nat.  Deor.  li.  45  ;  Academ.  ii.  38.  39. 
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clearly  declared  hii  mind  in  many  parti  of  his 
writings.  He  maintained,  that  there  was  one  God 
or  supreme  Being;  incorporeal,  eternal,  self- 
existent  ;  who  created  the  world  by  his  power,  and 
sustained  it  by  his  providence.  This  he  inferred 
from  the  consent  of  all  nations;  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  evident  marks 
of  counsel,  wisdom,  and  a  fitness  to  certain  ends, 
observable  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  of  the 
visible  world ;  and  declares  that  person  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man  who  can  believe  all  this  to  have 
been  made  by  chance,  when  with  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  wisdom  we  cannot  penetrate  the  depth 
of  that  wisdom  which  contrived  it". 

He  believed  also  a  divine  Providence 'constantly 
presiding  over  the  whole  system,  and  extending  its 
care  to  all  the  principal  members  of  it,  with  a 
peculiar  attention  to  the  conduirt  and  actions  of 
men.  but  leaving  the  minute  and  inferior  parts  to 
the  course  of  his  general  laws.  This  he  collected 
from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  his 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  infinite  goodness ; 
that  could  never  desert  or  neglect  what  he  had 
once  produced  into  being :  and  declares,  that 
without  this  belief  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
piety  or  religion  in  the  world  ^. 

He  held  likewise  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  its  separate  existence  after  death  in  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery.  This  he  inferred  from  that 
ardent  thirst  of  immortality  which  was  always  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  best  and  most  exalted 
minds,  from  which  the  truest  specimen  of  their 
nature  must  needs  be  drawn :  fi'om  its  unmixed 
and  indivisible  essence,  which  ^had  nothing  sepa- 
rable  or  perishable  in  it :  from  its  wonderful 
powers  and  faculties  ;  its  principle  of  self  .motion  ; 
its  memory,  invention,  wit,  comprehension  ;  which 
were  all  incompatible  with  sluggish  matter  p. 

"  Noc  Deus  {{Me^-Htlio  modo  InteUlgi  potoct,  nisi  m«w 
■oluta  qucdam  et  libera,  sogregata  ab  omni  ooncretione 
mortali,  omnia  sentiens  et  movens,  ipsaque  piwdita  motu 
•empitemo.  [Ta»a  Quest.  L  27-]  Bed  nmne»  frentef,  'nam 
lex  et  sempitema  et  immortalls  uontinebit,  unusque'erit 
quasi  mafister.  et  imperator  omnium  Deus.— Fragm.  lib. 
iii.  de  Repub.— 

Ut  porro  ArmisBimum  hoc  adferri  videtur,  cm-  deos  esse 
oredamuB,  quod  nulla  gent  tarn  fera,— cujus  mentem  non 
imbucrit  deorum  <^)inio>-oranl  autetn  in  re  ooosensio 
omnium  gentium  lex  luUnne  puUnda  eet.— {Tusc.  Qu»«t. 
1. 14.]  Hao  Igitur  et  talia  innumerabilia  cum  cemimus ; 
poesumusne  dubitare,  qutn  bis  .pnedt  aliquis  rel  effector, 
(•i  hco  nata  tunt.  ut  Platoni  videtur.)  vel,  (si  semper  fue- 
runt,  ut  Aristoteli  placet)  moderator  tanti  operis  et 
muneris.  [Ibid.  88.]  Id  est  primum,  quod  inter  omnes,  nisi 
admodom  implos.  oonvenit,  mihi  quidem  ex  animo  exuri 
non  potest,  esse  deos.  [Nat.  Deor.  iii.  3.]  Ease  prciitaotem 
aliquam,  vtemamque  naturam,  et  earn  suspiciendam, 
admlrandamque  hominum  generi.  pulchritudo  mundi, 
ordoque  rerum  cetlestium  cogit  oonfiteri.  [De  Divin.  ii.  7*-] 
Que  quanto  oonsilio  gerantur,  nuUo  oonsilio  assequi  pus- 
sumus.— De  Nat  Deor.  ii.  38. 

o  De  maxima  autem  re,  eodem  modo ;  dirina  roente 
atque  nature  mundum  unirersum  atque  maximas  ejus 
partes  administrari— [De  Fin.  ir.  5.]  Quam  vim  animura 
esse  dlcunt  mundi.  candcmque  esse  mentem  sapienttam* 
queperfectam  ;  quern  Deum appellant, omniumque rerum. 
quMt  sunt  ei  subjecte,  quasi  prudentiam  quandam,  procu- 
rantem  ctelcbtia  maximo,  deinde  in  terrisea,  que  pertinent 
ad  homines^ Academ.  i.8;  Nat.  Deor.  i.  2. 44  ;  ii.  66;  iil.3«. 

P  Quod  quidem  ni  ita  se  haherct,  ut  anirai  immortales 
•went,  baud  optiroi  cujujtque  animus  maxime  ad  Immor- 
talitatem  niteretur.  [Cato.  Sa]  Num  dubitas,  quin  speci- 
men natunr  capi  debcat  ex  optima  quaque  natura?— 


The  Stoics  fancied  that  the  soul  was  a  snbdlised 
fiery  substance,  which  survived  the  body  after 
death  and  subsisted  a  long  time,  yet  not  etonally ; 
but  was  to  perish  at  last  in  the  general  conlia* 
gration.  In  which  they  allowed,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  only  thing  that  was  hard  to  conceive,  its  separate 
existence  from  the  body ;  yet  denied  what  was  not 
only  easy  to  imagine,  but  a  consequence  of  the 
other,  its  eternal  duration^  Aristotle  Ungfat,  that 
besides  the  four  elements  of  the  materinl  worid. 
whence  all  other  things  were  supposed  to  draw 
their  being,  there  was  a  fifth  essence  or  nature, 
peculiar  to  God  and  the  soul,  which  had  nothing 
in  it  that  was  common  to  any  of  the  rest'.  This 
opinion  Cicero  followed  and  illustrated  with  his 
usual  perspicuity  in  the  following  passage. 

**  The  origin  of  the  human  soul,"  says  be.  '^  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth ;  there  is  nothing 
mixed,  concrete,  or  earthly ;  nothing  of  water, 
air,  or  fire  in  it.  For  these  natures  are  not  sot- 
ceptible  of  memory,  intelligence,  or  thought ;  have 
nothing  that  can  retain  the  past,  foresee  the  future, 
lay  hold  on  the  present ;  which  faculties  are  purdj 
dirine,  and  could  not  possibly  be  derived  to  man 
except  from  God.  The  nature  of  the  soul  therefore 
is  of  a  singular  kind  ;  distinct  from  these  known 
and  obvious  natures  :  and  whatever  it  be  that  feds 
and  tastes,  that  lives  and  moves  in  us,  it  must  be 
heavenly  and  divine,  and  for  that  reason  eteroi^ 
Nor  is  God  indeed  himself,  whose  existence  ve  ' 
clearly  discover,  to  be  comprehended  by  us  in  any 
other  manner,  but  as  a  free  and  pure  mind,  dear 
from  all  mortal  concretion  ;  observing  and  moving 
all  things ;  and  indued  with  an  eternal  prindplr  c( 
self-motion  :  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  same  nature, 
is  the  human  soul*." 

As  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pfunishmeBtf, 
he  considered  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality ;  deducible  from  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  condition  of  man's  life  on  earth;  and 
thought  it  so  highly  probable,  '*that  we  coaU 
hardly  doubt  of  it,"  he  says,  "unless  it  dtoaU 
happen  to  our  minds,  when  ^y  look  into  them- 
selves, as  it  does  to  our  eyes,  when  they  look  too 
intensely  at  the  sun,  that  finding  their  sight  dazded 
they  give  over  looking  at  all*.  In  this  opinion  fat 
followed  Socrates  and  Plato,  for  whose  jndgoieot 
he  professes  so  great  a  reverence,  that  if  thej  had 
given  no  reasons,  where  yet  they  had  given  maoy. 
he  should  have  been  persuaded  (he  says)  by  th«r 
sole  authority".  Socrates  therefore  (as  bctdlsas) 
[Tuac.  QurstT  L  14.]  sTiTmihi  persuasi,  sic  sentio^eaai 
tanta  oeleritas  animomm  sit,  tanta  menMtia  prctarito* 
rum,  futurorumque  pnidenUa.  tot  artes,  tot  acientiK.  Ml 
inventa,  non  posse  earn  naturam,  qn«  res  eaa  cuBtiaert, 
ease  mortalem :  cumque  semper  agitetur  animus,  4e^ 
Cato.  21 .   Tusc.  Quvst  L  23. 25,  06,  ^.— De  Amidt.  4. 

q  Zenoni  Stolco  animus  ignis  Tidetur.  [Toac.  Qiunt  L 
9.]  Stoici  autem  usuram  nobis  largiuntur,  tanqnam  eont- 
cibus :  diu  mansuroa  aiunt  animos,  semper  Degant—^ 
quod  in  tota  hao  causa  dilBcilUmnm  est,  soscipiant,  pas* 
animum  manere  oorpore  vaoantem :  Hind  autem,  qfOiA 
non  modo  facile  ad  oredendum  est,  sed,  eo  coaoesso  qtfl 
volunt,  consequens  idcirco,  non  dant,  ut  cum  diu  pemua* 
serit  ne  interest— Ibid.  L  31.  39. 

'  Ibid.  10.  •  Ibid.  27. 

t  Nee  vero  de  hoc  qnisquam  dubitare  poawt.  niri  idea 
nobis  accideret  dillgenter  de  animo  oogitantfbos,  qortd  Wi 
sa>pe  usu  venit.  qui  acriter  oculis  deficientem  twlem  fattttt 
rentur,  ut  aspectum  omnino  amlttcreat,  dec— Tusa  QocA 
i.30. 

«  Ibid.  21 :  De  Amicit.  4. 
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declared  in  his  djing  speech,  **  that  there  were  two 

wip  appointed  to  human  soalf  at  their  departure 

from  the  body  :  that  those  who  had  been  immersed 

in  sensTul  pleasures  and  lasts,  and  had  polluted 

t&emselTcs  with  private  vices  or  public  crimes 

sgiiost  their  country,  took  an  obscure  and  devious 

road,  remote  from  the  seat  and  assembly  of  the 

pds;  whilst  those  who  had  preserved  their  integrity 

;  uu)  received  little  or  no 'contagion  from  the  body, 

\^  from  which  they  had  constanUy  abstracted  them- 

I  wlre«,  and  in  the  bodies  of  men  imitated  the  life 

of  the  gods,  had  an  easy  ascent  lying  open  before 

them  to  those  gods  from  whom  they  derived  their 

Prom  what  has  already  been  said,  the  reader  will 
I  etaly  imagine  what  Cicero's  opinion  must  have 
'  been  oooceming  the  religion  of  his  country  :  for  a 
mind  enlightened  by  the  noble  principles  just 
stated,  could  not  possibly  harbour  a  thought  of 
t&f  troth  or  divinity  of  so  absurd  a  worship  :  and 
the  lihcrty,  which  not  only  he,  but  all  the  old 
vriteretake,  in  ridiculing  the  characters  of  their 
godM^  tad  the  fictions  of  their  infernal  torments  3", 
£howt  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
who  did  not  consider  it  as  an  engine  of  state  or 
pofitical  ijstem,  contrived  for  the  uses  of  govern- 
ment,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  order :  in  this 
Hfht  Gcero  always  commends  it  as  a  wise  insti- 
tDtion,  singalarij  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Rome ; 
aad  coaataotly  inculcates  an  adherence  to  its  rites 
as  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens'. 

Timr  rehgion  consisted  of  two  principal  branches; 
the  observation  of  the  auspices,  and  the  worship  of 
the  gods :  the  first  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  the 
tteond  by  his  successor  Numa :  who  drew  up  a 
ntoal  or  order  of  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the 
different  sacrifice  of  their  several  deities :  to  these 
I  third  part  vras  afterwards  added ;  relating  to 
diviDe  admonitions  from  portents,  monstrous  births, 
fe  entrails  of  beasts  in  sacrifice,  and  the  pro- 

>DeAmfeitaO. 

'  Die,  qwno,  nam  te  ills  terrent?  triceps  ^nd  infaros 
CeWoi*  CocTti  fcemitua?  tranavectio  Acherontla  ?— 
^^ettdmedeUntfeocnaesut  isU  credam  ?— {Ibid.  L  6,6, 
^]  Qi»  anm  tam  ezoom  inveniri  potest,  qa«  ilia,  quae 
f*ctdam  credebantnr,  apud  inferos  portenta  extimesoat  ? 
-^VXatDeor.  iL  2. 

'  Ordiar  ab  barospicina,  quam  ^o  reipublicc  cauaa, 
^""B^aisqQe  reUgioais,  colendam  oenaeo.  [De  Divin.  ii 
tt)  Xan  cc  m^Junun  inatltnta  toeri  sacria  ccremoniisque 
*to«dii  mpientla  eai.—IUd.  72 ;  De  I^eg.  ii.  12, 13. 

'-B.  There  is  a  reflection  in  Polyblua,  exactly  conform- 
**•  to  CkeroT*  aentimenta  on  this  snbject.  ««  The  greatest 
f*****!^***  aaya  he,  ••  which  the  Rom«i  government 
■«*  to  tov»  ow  other  states,  ia  in  the  opinion  publicly 
■**rti5aed  by  tbem  about  the  goda;  and  that  very  thing, 
J^  iaio  jenerally  decried  by  other  mortals,  sustained 
"*n^ttiec€Ro«ne;  I  mean,  superstition.  For  this  was 
J^"^  fcy  them  to  m»iA  a  height,  and  introduced  ao  effcc- 
«iBy&0a  faito  the  prirate  lives  of  the  citiaena.  and  the 
^Htifcirs  of  the  city,  that  one  cannot  help  being  aur- 
l>^it  it  But  I  take  It  aU  to  have  been  contHved  for 
■e  «b  af  tbi  populace.  For  if  a  society  could  be  formed 
■•*•  «en  only,  such  a  scheme  would  not  be  neoeuary ; 
*^«x«tbe multitude  is  alwaya  giddy,  and  agitated  by 
^"**  *«*eii,  wild  resentments,  violent  passions,  there 
^*"  say  left  of  restraiDing  them  but  by  the  help  of  such 
■WBtWrran  aad  tragfcal  fictiona.  It  was  not  therefore 
T^**  peat  prudoice  and  foresight  that  the  anoienta 
J*~«a la fzMta  into  tbem  these  notions  of  the  gods  and 
™^ai  peafdnrnnta,  which  the  modems,  on  the  other 
°"^  tta  aonr  rashly  and  abanrdly  endeavouring  to 
*»*T«t*-Polyt..  vt.  p.  4»7. 


phecies  of  the  Sibyls*.  The  college  of  augurs 
presided  over  the  auspices,  as 'the  supreme  inter- 
preters of  the  will  of  Jove,  and  determined  what 
signs  were  propitious  and  what  not  :  the  other 
priests  were  the  judges  of  all  the  other  cases 
relating  to  religion ;  as  well  of  what  concerned  the 
public  worship  as  that  of  private  families'*. 

Now  the  priests  of  all  denominations  were  of  the 
first  nobility  of  Rome ;  and  the  augurs  especially 
were  commonly  senators  of  consular  rank  who  had 
passed  through  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic, 
and  by  their  power  over  the  auspices,  could  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  all  proceedings,  and  dissolve  at 
once  all  the  assemblies  of  the  people  convened  for 
public  business.  The  interpretation  of  the  Sibyls' 
prophecies  was  vested  in  the  decemviri, 'or  guardians 
of  the  Sibylline  books ;  ten  persons  of  distinguished 
rank,  chosen  usually  from  the  priests :  and  the 
province  of  interpreting  prodigies  and  inspecting 
the  entrails,  belonged  to  the  haruspices,  who  were 
the  servants  of  the  public,  hired  to  attend  the 
magistrates  in  all  their  sacrifices,  and  who  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  answers  to  the  views 
of  those  who  employed  them,  and  to  whose  pro- 
tection they  owed  their  credit  and  their  livelihood. 

This  constitution  of  a  religion  among  a  people 
naturally  superstitious,  necessarily  threw  the  chief 
influence  in  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
and  the  better  sort ;  who  by  this  advantage  fre- 
queotly  checked  the  violences  of  the  populace,  and 
the  factious  attempts  of  the  tribunes'^ ;  so  that  it 
is  perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  as  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  republic,  though  considered  all  the 
while  by  men  of  sense  as  merely  political,  and  of 
human  invention.  The  only  part  that  admitted 
any  dispute  concerning  its  origin  was  augury,  or 
their  method  of  divining  by  auspices.  The  Stoics 
held  that  God,  out  of  his  goodness  to  man,  had 
imprinted  on  the  nature  of  things  certain  marks  or 
notices  of  future  events  ;  as  on  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  the  flight  of  birds,  thunder,  and  other  celes- 
tial signs,  which,  by  long  observation,  and  tKe 
experience  of  ages,  were  reduced  to  an  art,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  each  sign  might  be  deter- 
mined, and  applied  to  the  event  that  was  signified 
by  it.  This  they  called  artificial  divination,  in 
distinction  from  the  natural,  which  they  supposed 
to  flow  from  an  instinct  or  native  power  implanted 
in  the  soul,  which  it  exerted  always  with  the 
greatest  efficacy  when  it  was  the  most  free  and 
disengaged  from  the  body,  as  in  dreams  and  tnad- 
ness*'.  But  this  notion  was  generally  ridiculed  by 
the  other  philosophers ;  and  of  all  the  college  of 


»  Cum  omnia  populi  Roman!  religio  in  aacraet  in  auspi- 
oia  divisa  sit,  tertium  adjunctum  sit,  ai  quid  prsdictionis 
causa  ex  portentia  et  monstris  Sibylbe  interpretes,  haru- 
Bpicesve  monuenmt. — ^De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  2. 

t>  — Cursacrispontiflces,  cur  auspiciis  augures  prcsont  ? 
[Ibid.  i.  44.]  Est  autem  boni  anguris,  meminisse  maxbnia 
reipublicae  temporibus  pnesto  esse  debere,  Jovique  optimo 
maximo  se  oon^iarium  atque  administrum  datum.— De 
Leg.  iU.  19. 

c  Omnibus  magistratibus  auspicia— dantnr,  ut  multos 
inutiles  comitiatus,  probabiles  impedirent  morae :  sappe 
enim  populi  iropetum  injustum  auspiciis  dii  immprtalea 
represserunt.— De  Leg.  iii.  12. 

d  Duo  sunt  enim  divinandi  genera,  quorum  altemm 
artis  est,  altemm  natune— est  enim  vis  et  nature  quedam, 
que  cum  obaervatis  longo  tempore  signiflcationibus,  turn 
aliquo  instinctu,  inflatuque  divino  futura  praenunoiat.— 
DeDiv.  i.6;  it.  ib.  18. 
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angvn,  there  was  but  one  at  this  time  who  nuin- 
tained  it,  Apphu  Claodlna ;  who  waa  laughed  at 
for  hia  paiiia  by  the  reat,  and  called  the  Pindian*  : 
it  occanoned  bowercr  a  imait  cootroTcray  between 
him  and  hia  coUeagne  MaroeUns,  who  sererally 
published  books  on  each  side  of  the  question ; 
wherein  Mareellas  asserted  the  whole  afiur  to  be 
the  oontriYanoe  of  statesmen;  Appios,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  was  a  real  art  and  power  in 
dirining,  subsisting  in  the  angnral  discipline,  and 
taoght  by  the  angnral  books^  Appins  dedicated 
this  treatise  to  Cicero' ;  who,  though  he  preferred 
Marcelloa's  notion,  yet  did  not  wholly  sgree  with 
either,  but  believed  that  angury  might  probably 
be  instituted  at  first  upon  a  persuasion  of  its 
dirinity ;  and  when,  by  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  learning,  that  opinion  was  exploded  in  sue 
needing  ages,  yet  the  uiing  itself  was  wisely  retained 
for  the  sake  of  its  use  to  the  republic^. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  Cicero's  religion  was  undoubtedly  of  hea- 
Tenly  extraction,  b^t,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  God,  a  Providence,  an  immortality. 
He  considered  this  short  period  of  our  life  on  earth 
as  a  state  of  trial,  or  a  kind  of  school ;  in  which 
we  were  to  improve  and  prepare  ourselves  for  that 
eternity  of  existence  which  was  provided  for  us 
hereafter:  that' we  were  placed  therefore  here  by 
the  Creator,  not  so  much  to  inhabit  the  earth  as  to 
contemplate  the  heavens ;  on  which  were  imprinted 
in  legible  characters  ail  the  duties  of  that  nature 
which  was  given  to  us.  He  observed,  that  this 
spectacle  belonged  to  no  other  animal  but  man,  to 
whom  God,  for  that  reason,  had  given  an  erect  and 
upright  form,  with  eyes  not  prone  or  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  like  those  of  other  animals,  but  placed 
on  high  and  sublime,  in  a  situation  the  most  proper 
for  this  celestial  contemplation ;  to  remind  him 
perpetually  of  his  task,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  place  from  which  he  sprung,  and  for  which  he 
was  finally  designed'.  He  took  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  the  visible  works  of  God,  to  be  the  pro- 
mulgation of  God's  law,  or  the  declaration  of  his 
will  to  mankind  ;  whence,  as  we  might  collect  his 
being,  nature,  and  attributes,  so  we  could  trace 

«  duem  irridebant  ooUegs  to!,  eomque  turn  Pisidam, 
turn  Soranum  augurum  esse  dloebant. — ^Ibid.  47. 

The  PUidiam  were  a  barbaroua  people  of  the  lener 
Asia;  famous  for  their  superstitioue  obeenratloa  of  the 
auspioee,  or  their  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds.~De  Di- 
vin.  i.  41,  48. 

f  Bed  eiA  in  oolleglo  veetro  faiter  MaroeUum  et  Appium, 
op^tmoe  aogures,  magna  diieensio :— cum  alteri  plaoeat. 
auqiida  ista  ad  utilitatem  reipublicc  onmpoeita;  alteri 
difloipllna  restra  quasi  divinare  prorsos  posse  videatur.— 
DeLeg.ii.  13. 

ff  nio  libro  aogurall,  quern  ad  me  amantissime  sorip- 
tum,  snavittlmum  mislsti Ep.  Fam.  iii.  4. 

b  Non  enim  sumus  ii  nos  augures,  qiii  aviom,  reliqno- 
nmique  signorum  obsenrattone  futura  dioamus :  et  tamen 
credo  Romulum.  qui  urbem  atuplcato  condidlt.  habuisse 
opinionem,  esse  in  provid^idis  rebus  augurandl  scientiam. 
Errabat  multis  in  rebus  antiquitaa,  Jcc.—De  Divln.  ii.  33. 

'  Bed  credo  decs  sparsiflse  animoa  in  corpora  humana, 
ut  ewent  qui  terras  taerentur,  quique  cceleetium  ordinem 
oontemplantes,  imitarentur  eum  vits  modo  et  oonstantia, 
6cc.  [Cato.  21.]  Nam  cum  csteras  animantes  al^ecissct 
ad  pastum,  solum  hominem  erexit,  ad  ccelique  quaai  cog- 
nationis.  domicilUque  pristini  conspectum  excitavit  [De 
L^.  L  9.]  Ipse  autem  homo  ortus  est  odmundum  oontem- 
plandum  et  imitaudum,  nuUo  modo  perfectus,  sed  est  quc- 
dam  particula  perfecti.^Nat.  Deor.  U.  14, 56. 


the  revoBS  also  aad  BBOCives  of  lis  acSi^;  tOlby 
observing  what  he  had  dot,  we  mi^lem  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and,  by  Ac  muisliusii  of  the 
divine  reason,  be  Btstracted  how  to  perfect  ov 
own,  since  the  perfection  of  mma  i  ciaaiili  t\  in  the 
imitation  of  Goid. 

From  this  sonroe  he  dednced  the  origin  of  all 
duty  or  moral  obligatioo ;  tmm  Ac  wiO  of  God, 
manifested  in  his  works ;  or  from  that  cftenal  rea- 
s(m,  fitness,  and  rdatioii  of  things,  which  is  dis- 
played  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  This  be  csUs 
the  original,  immutable  law  ;  the  criterion  of  good 
and  ill ;  of  just  and  unjust ;  imprinted  on  the 
nature  of  thhiga,  as  the  rale  by  which  all  hamcn 
laws  are  to  l^  formed;  which,  whenever  they 
deviate  from  this  pattern,  ought  (he  says)  to  be 
called  anything  rather  than  laws  ;  and  are  in  eiect 
nothing  but  acts  of  force,  ▼ioleaoe,  and  tyraaov : 
that  to  imagine  the  distinction  of  good  axid  ill  not 
to  be  founded  in  natnre  but  in  castons,  opinion,  or 
human  institution,  is  mere  folly  and  madocsi; 
which  would  overthrow  all  society,  and  confouBd 
all  right  and  justice  amongst  nscn^ :  that  this  vis 
the  constant  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  all  ages ;  vho 
held  that  the  mind  of  God,  governii^  all  thkgs  by 
eternal  reason,  was  the  principal  and  aorercign  lav ; 
whose  substitute  on  earth  vras  the  reason  or  oiiDd 
of  the  wise :  to  whidi  purpose  there  are  bsbj 
strong  and  beautiful  passages  scattered  occasionslty 
through  every  part  of  his  works  ^ 

"  The  true  law,'»  says  he,  "is  rigjit  reason,  eoa- 
formable  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  coostant,  ^enuJ, 
diffused  through  all ;  which  calls  ns  to  duty  bj 
commanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by  forhiddiiig; 
which  never  loses  its  influence  with  the  good ;  nor 
ever  preserves  it  with  the  wicked.  This  caaaot 
possibly  be  overruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abro- 
gated in  the  whole  or  in  part ;  nor  can  ve  be 
absolved  from  it  either  by  the  senate  or  the  people: 
nor  are  we  to  seek  any  other  comment  or  iala'* 
preter  of  it  but  itself;  nor  can  there  be  one  bv  st 
Rome,  another  at  Athens  ;  one  now,  another  here- 
after ;  but  the  same  eternal,  immutable  lav,  cod- 
prehends  all  nations  at  all  times  under  one  ooauBon 
Master  and  Governor  of  all,  God.  He  is  tbs^ 
inventor,  propounder,   enactor  of  this  law ;  a 


^  Sed  etiam  modestiam  quandam  oognitio  reram  oid» . 
tiom  adfert  ils.  qui  rideant,  quanta  sit  etiam  apod  taf . 
mnderatio,  quantua  ordo ;  et  magnitudinem  aaisd,  di»- 
nun  opera  et  fiacta  oemeotibus ;  Justitiam  etaani,  etfsj 
oognitum  habeas,  quid  sit  sommi  rectoris  ct  doadri 
numen,  quod  oonsiliom,  qus  voluntas :  cqjmadnstgrlj 
apta  ratio  vera  ilia  et  summa  lex  a  philoeophis  dioBtsr^— 
De  Fin.  iv.  5. 

Nos  legem  bonam  a  mala,  nulla  alia  nbi  nai 
diridere  poasumus.  Nee  solum  Jus  et  injor^  natnrs  d^, 
dioantur,  sed  omnino  omnia  honesta  ac  turpla:  nsm  Sll 
communis  inielligentia  nobis  notas  res  eCficit,  auqaetB] 
animis  nostris  inchoat,  ut  honesta  in  virtute  poosotar.lS 
vitiis  turpia.  Ea  autem  in  opinione  extstimarQ,  wm  k 
natura  posita,  demmtis  est.  [De  Leg.  L  VtS\  Erat 
nitio  profecta  a  rerum  natura ;  ei  ad  recte  facicoduoi&BM 
pollens,  et  a  delicto  avooans ;  que  non  turn  demom  indpil 
lex  esse,  cum  soripta  est,  sed  turn,  cum  orta  ert :  orta 
autem  simul  est  cum  mente  divina :  quamobrem  lex  «ett< 
atque  princeps,  apta  ad  Jubendum  et  ad  vetandum,  rcda 
est  ratio  summf  Jovis.  &c  — De  Leg.  ii.  4,  5,  dec 

'  llano  igitur  video  sapientiasimorum  futee  seni 
legem  neque  hominum  ingenlis  excogitatam,  ncc 
aliquod  esse  populorum.  sed  ctenium  qniddam.  qood 
versum  mundum  regeret,  impenndi,  prohlbendiqasavi^ 
entia,  *c.— Ibid.  Jfcc. 
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»bo»ever  will  not  obey  it,  miut  first  renounce 
bouelf  and  throw  off  the  nature  of  man ;  by  doing 
which,  he  will  enffer  the  greatest  punishment, 
though  he  should  escape  all  the  other  torments 
vfaich  are  commonly  belieyed  to  be  prepared  for 
the  wicked"." 

la  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  study  of 
this  lair  was  the  only  thing  which  could  teach  us 
that  most  important  of  all  lessons,  said  to  be  pre- 
icribed  by  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  know  ourselves ; 
tjiat  is,  to  know  our  true  nature  and  rank  in  the 
mnntl  system  ;  the  relation  that  we  bear  to  all 
other  bemgs ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  we  were 
seat  into  the  world.  «« When  a  man,"  says  he,  «*  has 
attentiTely  surveyed  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  things  in  them  ;  observed  whence  they 
^niof,  and  whither  they  all  tend ;  when  and  how 
they  are  to  end ;  what  part  is  mortal  and  perish- 
kble,  what  divine  and  eternal ;  when  he  has  almost 
reached  and  tonched,  as  it  were,  the  governor  and 
rater  of  them  all,  and  discovered  himself  not  to  be 
coofined  to  tbe  walls  of  any  certain  place,  but  a 
otixea  i^the  world,  as  of  one  common  city;  in  this 
magoifioent  view  of  things,  in  this  enlarged  prospect 
tad  knowledge  of  nature,  good  gods !  how  will  he 
ium  to  know  himself  I  How  will  he  contemn, 
dopise,  and  set  at  nought  all  those  things  which  the 
^^vlfir  esteem  the  most  splendid  and  glorious** !  " 

The«5  were  the  principles  on  which  Cicero  built 
his  religion  and  morality,  which  shine  indeed 
ihnwgh  all  his  writings,  but  were  largely  and 
eiplieitjy  illustrated  by  him  in  his  treatises  on 
Government,  and  on  Laws ;  to  which  he  added  after- 
wards his  book  of  Offices,  to  make  the  scheme 
cwnptete:  volumes,  which,  as  the  elder  Pliny 
•>T>  to  the  emperor  Titus,  ought  not  only  to  be 
fad,  but  to  be  got  by  heart«».  The  first  and 
grtttest  of  these  works  is  lost,  excepting  a  few 
ftHn»a»t»,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  real 
tkoQghts  so  professedly,  that  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
he  caOs  those  six  books  on  the  Republic  so  many 
I^edges  givai  to  his  country  for  the  integrity  of 
ki8  life,  from  which,  if  ever  he  swerved,  he  could 
ie?erhave  the  face  to  look  into  them  again  P.  In 
Ini  book  of  Laws,  he  pursued  the  same  argument, 
tad  deduced  the  origin  of  law  from  the  will  of  the 
■opwoe  God.  These  two  pieces  therefore  contain 
kb  belief,  and  the  book  of  Offices  his  practice : 
"here  he  has  traced  out  all  the  duties  of  man,  or  a 
n^  of  hfe  conformable  to  the  divine  principles, 
*^ch  he  had  established  in  the  other  two ;  to 
«Wi  he  often  refers,  as  to  the  foundation  of  his 
™e  system  4.  This  work  was  one  of  the  last 
Mt  he  finished  for  the  use  of  his  son,  to  whom  he 
™B«d  it ;  being  desirous,  in  the  decline  of  a 
poaan  fife,  to  explain  to  him  the  maxims  by 
nieh  he  had  goremed  it ;  and  teach  him  the  way 
*  paiang  tluroiigh  the  world  with  innocence, 
^■rtae,  and  true  glory,  to  an  immortality  of  happi- 
■■• :  where  the  strictness  of  his  morals,  adapted 
^  *0  the  various  cases  and  circumstances  of  human 

*  Fr^m.  lib.  ffl.  De  Repub.  ex  lactantk). 

*  <tBeToIimifaia  ejxta  edlsoenda  non  modo  in  manlbus 
™*<»ttUe.  luwtL^PUn.  Hirt.  Nat.  prt;^, 

*  '^J^'iIM*  <^Q°i  BC3C  Ubria,  tanquam  pnedibus,  melp- 
"  ntaiiiuEaim ;  qnos  tibi  tam  valde  probari  gaudeo. 
I^^JI^^  1*1  ^9^  aadebo  legean  unquam,  aut  attingere 
^  ob^  fttot  tn  dflaodaa,  A  tale  quid  fieoero?— Ibid.  8. 


life,  will  serve,  if  not  to  instruct,  yet  to  reproach 
the  practice  of  most  Christians.  This  was  that 
law,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  to  be  taught 
by  nature,  and  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  guide  them  through  that  state  of  ignorance 
and  darkness  of  which  they  themselves  complained, 
till  they  should  be  blessed  vrith  a  more  perfect 
revelation  of  the  divine  will ;  and  this  scheme  of  it 
professed  by  Cicero  was  certainly  the  most  complete 
that  the  Gentile  world  had  ever  been  acquainted 
vrith  ;  the  utmost  effort  that  human  nature  could 
make  towards  attaining  its  proper  end;  or  that 
supreme  good  for  which  the  Creator  had  designed 
it:  upon  &e  contemplation  of  which  sublime  truths, 
as  delivered  by  a  heathen,  Erasmus  could  not  help 
persuading  himself  that  the  breast  from  which  they 
flowed  must  needs  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Deity'. 

But  after  all  these  glorious  sentiments  that  we 
have  been  ascribing  to  Cicero,  and  collecting  from 
his  writings,  some  have  been  apt  to  consider  them 
as  the  flourishes  rather  of  his  eloquence  than  tiie 
conclusions  of  his  reason ;  since  in  other  parts  of 
his  works  he  seems  to  intimate  not  only  a  diffi- 
dence, but  a  disbelief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  especially  in  his  letters,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  declare  his  mind  vrith  the  greatest 
frankness*.  But  in  all  the  passages  brought  to 
support  this  objection,  where  he  is  imagined  to 
speak  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  things  to  man,  as 
they  are  addressed  to  friends  in  distress  by  way  of 
consolation,  so  some  commentators  take  them  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  death  is  the  end  of 
all  things  here  below,  and  without  any  farther  sense 
of  what  is  done  upon  earth :  yet  should  they  be 
understood  to  relate,  as  perhaps  they  may,  to  an 
utter  extinction  of  our  beang ;  it  must  be  observed, 

*  Quid  aliis  aocidat  neacio ;  me  legentam  sio  afficere  solet 
M.  Tulliua,  pneeertim  ubl  de  bene  vivendo  dinerit,  ut 
dubitara  non  powim,  quin  illud  peotua,  unde  iata  pro- 
dienmt,  aliqua  divinitaa  ocouparit.— Erasm.  Ep.  ad  Joh. 
XJlattenum. 

•  SaepiMime  et  leg!  et  andlvl,  nihil  mall  ease  in  morte ; 
in  qua  ai  resideat  aensua,  immortalitas  ilia  potius.  quam 
mors  dacenda  rat :  sin  ait  amissna,  nulla  videri  mlaeria 
debeat,  que  non  aentiatur.  [Ep.  Fam.  v.  16.]  Ut  hoc 
saltern  in  maximla  malia  bonl  oonaequamnr,  ut  mortem, 
quam  etiam  beati  oontemnere  debeamus,  propterea  quod 
nullum  sensmn  eaaet  babitnra,  nunc  sio  affeoti,  non  modo 
oontemnere  debeamua,  aed  etiam  optare.  [Ibid.  81.]  Bed 
haec  oonsolatlo  lovia ;  Ula  gravior,  qua  te  uti  spero,  ^lo 
oerte  ntor :  neo  enim  dnm  ero,  angar  ulla  re,  cum  omnI 
vacem  culpa ;  et  ai  non  ero,  aensu  omnino  carebo.  [Ibid. 
Ti.  3.]  Delude— ai  Jam  vooem  ad  exitum  vit«,  non  ab  ea 
repnblica  avellar,  qua  carendum  ease  doleam,  pneaertim 
cum  id  Bine  ullo  aensu  futurum  ait.  [Ibid.  4.]  Una  ratio 
videtur,  quicquid  evenerit,  ferre  moderate,  pneaertim  cum 
omnium  rerum  mora  ait  extremum.  [Ibid.  91.]  Bed  de 
Ula— fora  viderit,  aut  si  quia  eat,  qui  curet  deua.— Ad  Att. 
iv.  10. 

N.B.  By  this  illuBtrafion  of  Cicero's  moral  principles  wo 
learn  the  force  of  that  rule,  which  he  fk«quently  prescribes, 
of  following  nature,  aa  the  sure  and  unerring  guide  of  life: 
[De  Leg.  i.  6 ;  De  Senect.  2 ;  De  Amio.  5 :]  by  which  he 
meana  that  law  or  will  of  God  displayed  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  not,  aa  some  are  apt  to  interpret  him,  the  dlctatea 
of  our  unruly  paasions,  which  are  falsely  called  natural, 
being  the  motions  only  of  vitiated  appetites,  and  the  crea- 
tures of  habit  not  of  nature ;  the  gratifloation  of  which,  aa 
he  tells  us,  is  more  contrary  to  nature,  and  consequently 
more  to  be  avoided,  than  poverty,  ^ain.  or  even  death 
itaelf.— De  Offlo.  iii.  fi,  6. 
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that  he  was  writing  in  all  probability  to  Epicareana*, 
and  accommodating  hit  arguments  to  the  men,  by 
offering  sach  topics  of  comfort  to  them  from  their 
own  philosophy  as  they  themselves  held  to  be  the 
most  effectual  But  if  this  also  should  seem  pre- 
carious, we  must  remember  alwaTs  that  Cicero  was 
an  Acsdemic ;  and  though  he  believed  a  future 
state,  was  fond  of  the  opinion«  and  declares  himself 
resolved  never  to  part  with  it ;  yet  he  believed  it 
as  probable  only,  not  as  certain  " :  and  as  proba- 
bility Implies  some  mixture  of  doubt,  and  admits 
the  degrees  of  more  and  less,  so  it  admits  also 
some  variety  in  the  stability  of  our  persuasion  : 
thus  in  a  melancholy  hour,  when  his  spirits  were 
depressed,  the  same  argument  would  not  appear  to 
him  with  the  same  force,  but  doubts  and  diMculties 
get  the  ascendant,  and  what  humoured  his  present 
chagrin,  find  the  readiest  admission.  The  passages 
alleged  were  all  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  season 
of  his  dejection,  when  all  things  were  going  wrong 
vrith  him,  in  the  height  of  Csesar's  power;  and 
though  we  allow  them  to  have  all  the  force  that 
they  can  possibly  bear,  and  to  express  what  Cicero 
really  meant  at  that  time,  yet  they  prove  at  last 
nothing  more  than  that,  agreeably  to  the  character 
and  principles  of  the  Academy,  he  sometimes 
doubted  of  what  he  generally  beUeved.  But  after 
all,  whatever  be  the  sense  of  them,  it  cannot  surely 
be  thought  reasonable  to  oppose  a  few  scattered 
hints,  accidentally  thrown  out,  when  he  was  not 
considering  the  subject,  to  the  volumes  that  he  had 
deliberately  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion*. 

As  to  his  political  conduct,  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  determined  patriot,  or  a  warmer  lover  of  1  is 
country  than  he ;   his  whole  character,   natural 

«  Thia  will  appear  to  be  a  very  probable  lupposition. 
when  we  recollect  that  the  generality  of  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  of  Cicero's  friends  were  of  the  Epicurean  sect ; 
and  particularly  the  family  of  Torquatos,  to  whom  two  of 
these  very  letters  are  addressed. — Accurate  quondam  a 
L.  Torquato,  homine  omni  doctrina  erudlto,  defoiaa  est 
Epicuri  sententia  de  voluptate,  a  meque  ei  respcmsum.— 
De  Pin.  L  ft. 

•  Quod  d  in  hoc  erro,  quod  anlmos  hominum  immortales 
esse  oredam,  lubeoter  erro.  Nee  mihi  huno  errorem.  quo 
delector,  dum  vivo,  eztorqueri  vola  C^to.  23.]  Oeram 
tibi  morem,  et  ea,  que  vis,  ut  potero,  explicabo :  nee  tamen 
quasi  Pythius  Apollo,  oerta  ut  sint  et  fixa  que  dixero :  sed 
ut  homunoulus  unus  e  multis,  probabilia  oonjectura  se- 
qnrauk— Tuso.  Quest,  i.  9. 

>  From  this  general  view  of  (Ticero's  region,  one  cannot 
help  observing,  that  the  most  exalted  state  of  human  rea- 
son is  BO  far  from  superseding  the  use,  that  it  demonstrates 
the  benefit  of  a  more  explicit  revelation ;  for  though  the 
natural  law,  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  by 
Cicero,  might  serve  for  a  suffici<mt  guide  to  the  few,  such 
as  himself,  of  enjarged  minds  and  happy  dispositions,  yet 
it  had  been  so  long  depraved  and  adulterated  by  the  pre- 
vailing errors  and  vices  of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  disco- 
verable even  to  thoee  few,  without  great  pains  and  study ; 
and  could  not  produce  in  them  at  last  anything  more  than 
a  hope,  never  a  full  persuasion ;  whilst  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  even  of  the  virtuous  and  inquisitiTe,  lived  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  God,  w  the  expectation  of  a  futu- 
rity ;  and  the  multitude  in  every  country  was  left  to  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  popular  worship.  When  we  reflect 
on  all  this,  we  must  needs  see  abundant  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  God  for  the  divine  light  of  his  Gospel,  which  has 
revealed  at  last  to  babes  what  was  hidden  from  the  wise ; 
and  without  the  pains  of  searching,  or  danger  of  mistaking, 
has  given  us  not  only  the  hope,  but  the  assurance  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  made  us  not  only  the  believers,  but  the  heirs 
of  immortality. 


temper,  choice  of  life  and  principles,  made  its  true 
interest  inseparable  from  his  own.  His  g^mcral 
view,  therefore,  was  always  one  and  the  same  ;  to 
support  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  repnblic  in 
that  form  and  constitution  of  it  which  their  ances- 
tors had  delivered  down  to  them'.  He  looked 
upon  that  as  the  only  foundation  on  whidi  it  could 
be  supported,  and  used  to  quote  a  verse  of  old 
Ennius,  as  the  dictate  of  an  oracle,  whidi  derived 
all  the  glory  of  Rome  from  an  adherence  to  its 
ancient  manners  and  discipline. 

Moribus  antiquis  slat  res  Romana  Ttrlique*. 
It  is  one  of  his  maxims  which  he  incolcates  in  his 
writings,  that  as  the  end  of  a  pilot  is  a  prosperous 
voyage ;  of  a  physician,  the  health  of  his  patient; 
of  a  general,  victory ;  so  that  of  a  statesman  is,  to 
make  his  citizens  happy ;  to  make  them  firm  in 
power,  rich  in  wealth,  splendid  in  glory,  eminent 
in  virtue ;  which  he  declares  to  be  the  greatest  and 
best  of  all  works  among  men* :  and  as  this  cannot 
be  effected  but  by  the  concord  and  harmony  of  the 
constituent  members  of  a  city**;  so  it  was  hm 
constant  aim  to  unite  the  different  orders  of  die 
state  into  one  common  interest,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  mutual  confidence  in  each  other ;  so 
as  to  balance  the  supremacy  of  the  people  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate :  that  the  one  should  enact, 
but  the  other  advise  ;  the  one  have  the  last  resoct, 
the  other  the  chief  influence'.  This  was  the  old 
constitution  of  Rome,  by  which  it  had  raised  itself 
to  all  its  grandeur  ;  whilst  all  its  misfortunes  were 
owing  to  the  contrary  principle,  of  distrust  sad 
dissention  between  these  two  rival  powers :  it  was 
the  great  object  therefore  of  his  policy  to  thn^ 
the  ascendant  in  all  affairs  into  the  huids  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrates,  as  far  as  it  vras  cooost- 
ent  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people: 
which  will  always  be  the  general  Tiew  of  the  wmc 
and  honest  in  all  popular  governments. 

This  was  the  principle  which  he  espoused  from 
the  beginning,  and  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  hfie  : 
and  though  in  some  passages  of  his  history,  he  may 
be  thought  perhaps  to  have  deviated  from  it,  yet 
upon  an  impartial  review  of  the  case,  we  shall  had 
that  his  end  was  always  the  same,  diough  be  had 
changed  his  measures  of  pursuing  it ;  when  caiBi<- 
pelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  m 
overruling  force,  and  a  necessary  regard  to  las 
own  safety  ;  so  that  he  might  say  with  great  tra^ 
what  an  Athenian  orator  once  said,  in  excuse  of  his 
inconstancy,  that  he  had  acted  indeed  on  anne 
occasions  contrary  to  himself,  but  nerer  to  the 
republic*  :  and  here  also  his  Academic  philosqihy 
seems  to  have  showed  its  superior  use  in  practical. 


7  Sic  tibi,  mi  Pete,  persuade,  me  dies  et  noctes  luba 
allud  agere,  nihil  curare,  nisi  ut  met  cives  mlri  libtfigos 
sint.— Ep.  Fam  L24. 

*  Quern  quidem  iUe  versum  vel  brevitate  Tel  vwitaie, 
tanquam  ex  oracnlo  mihi  quodam  efikUa  videter,  ke.— 
Fragm.  de  Repnb.  v. 

•  Ut  gubematori  cuisus  aeonndus— sic  huic  modctatari 
reipublicc  beata  civium  vita  proposita  est,  drc— Ibid. 

b  Qtue  harmonia  a  musids  dicitnr  in  caatu,  ea  ert  ia 
civitate  conoordia,  arotissimum  atque  optinwm  omai  te 
republioa  vinculum  incolumitatis,  aec.— Ibid.  iL 

c  Nam— si  senatua  dominus  sit  pubUd  oimsilil — pewit 
ex  temperati<me  Juris,  cum  potestas  in  popnlo,  auebxittt 
in  senatu  sit.  teneri  ille  moderatus  et  ooooors  civitatis  ■(»• 
tus.— De  Leg.  iii.  12 ;  it.  Ibid.  17. 

d  Plutarch,  de  Denude,  in  Vit  Demoath.  p.  8SL  Edit 
Far. 
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as  well  u  in  speculative  life ;  by  indulging  that 

'  Batf  of  acting  which  nature  and  reason  require  ; 

and  when  the  times  and  things  themselves  are 

,  ehuged,  allowing  a  change  of  conduct,  and  a 

'  jwoone  to  new  means,  for  the  attainment  of  the 

aioeeDd. 

The  three  sects  which  at  this  time  chiefly  en- 
po^A  the  philosophical  part  of  Rome  were,  the 
Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Academic  ;  and  the 
ebief  omanieDts  of  each  were,  Cato,  Atticus,  and 
Cicero,  who  lived  together  in  strict  friendship,  and 
a  matoal  esteem  of  each  other's  virtue ;  but  the 
different  behaviour  of  these  three  will  show,  by  fact 
aod  eiample,  the  different  merit  of  their  several 
principles,  and  which  of  them  was  the  best  adapted 
to  pnmtote  the  good  of  society. 

Tbe  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  enthusiasts  in 
philosophy,  who  held  none  to  be  truly  wise  or  good 
but  tbeouelves ;  placed  perfect  happiness  in  virtue, 
tboogh  stripped  of  every  other  good  ;  affirmed  all 
DBS  to  be  equal ;  all  deviations  ft-om  right  equally 
wicked ;  to  kill  a  dunghill-cock  without  reason,  the 
laae  crime  as  to  kiU  a  parent ;  that  a  wise  man 
cwiW  aerer  forgive  ;  never  ,be*moved  by  anger, 
fafow,  or  pity ;  never  be  deceived ;  never  repent ; 
oever  change  hb  mind".  With  these  principles 
C«to  enteml  into  public  life ;  and  acted  in  it  (as 
CicCTo  says)  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  polity  of  PUto, 
i»t  in  tbe  dregs  of  Romolus '.  He  made  no  distinc 
tion  of  times  or  things ;  no  allowance  for  the 
»«ltness  of  the  republic,  and  the  power  of  those 
«bo  oppressed  it ;  it  was  his  maxim  to  combat  all 
power  not  built  upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at 
i«>st,  if  be  could  not  control  it :  he  knew  no  way 
to  bis  end  bat  the  direct,  and  whatever  obstroc- 
t^os  he  met  with,  resolved  still  to  rush  on,  and 
cither  to  surmount  them  or  perish  in  the  attempt : 
(^^  it  for  a  baseness  and  confession  of  being 
coaqoered,  to  decline  a  tittle  from  the  true  road. 
1*  M  a^,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  libertinism, 
when  the  public  discipline  was  lost,  and  the  govern- 
ment ttielf  tottering,  he  struggled  with  the  same 
B>1  apinst  all  corruption,  and  waged  a^perpetual 
WW  with  a  superior  force ;  whilst  the  rigour  of  his 
principles  tended  rather  to  alienate  friends  than 
'»>Milc  enemies  j  and  by  provoking  the  power 
^  he  could  not  subdue,  helped  to  hasten  that 
na  which  he  was  striving  to  avertV  :  so  that  after 
•ptfpettttl  course  of  disappointments  and  repulses, 
Wof  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  old  way  any 
™«,  instead  of  taking  a  new  one,  he  was  driven 
*T  ^»  philosophy  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

But  as  the  $toi(»  exalted  human  nature  too 
^  »  the  Epicureans  depressed  it  too  low ;  as 
™se  raised  it  to  the  heroic,  these  debased  it  to 
*he  hntai  state  :  they  held  pleasure  to  be  the  chief 
^  of  man,  death  the  extinction  of  his  being ; 
glj«ced  their  happiness  consequently  in  the 
^^p4»kin  gratiji  nimquain  moveri,  nunquam  cujus- 
^""*  Wieto  ifnoaocrs :  neminem  miaericordem  ease,  nisi 
****3ffl;  ▼iri  nan  eaae,  neqne  ezorari.  Deque  placari ;  om- 
^  PKeata  tarn  poria — nee  minus  deUnquere  eum,  qui 
*■**«  iMiiuoeam,  com  opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui 
I*'""*  •affocBTent :  nplenfiem  nihil  opinari,  nullius  rei 
P^«>e.  BoUa  in  re  fialli,  sententiam  mutare  nunquam. 

DW  etira  tanqnam  In  Platonis  woXiTcfo,  non  tan- 
'■"^^RotbU  (JKe.  sententiam^Ad  Att.  li.  1,  p.  178. 

•TBai^hnn  et  Caaaroni,  quorum  n&no  alfeerum  offen- 
™  "**«.  «»W  at  alteram  demeretur,  [Cato]  aimul  pro- 
•**»*0.-.6eB,  Bp.  104. 


secure  enjoyment  of  a  pleasurable  life  ;  esteeming 
virtue  on  no  other  account  than  as  it  was  a  hand- 
maid to  pleasure,  and  helped  to  ensure  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  by  preserving  health  and  conciliating 
friends.  Their  wise  man  therefore  had  no  other 
duty  but  to  provide  for  his  own  ease ;  to  decline  all 
struggles ;  to  retire  from  public  affairs ;  and  to 
imitate  the  life  of  their  gods  ;  by  passing  his  days 
in  a  calm,  contemplative,  undisturbed  repose ;  in 
the  midst  of  rural  shades  and  pleasant  gardens. 
This  was  the  scheme  that  Atticus  followed  :  he  had 
all  the  talents  that  could  qualify  a  man  to  be  useful 
to  society ;  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  can- 
dour, benevolence,  generosity;  the  same  love  of 
his  country,  and  the  same  sentiments  in  politics 
with  Cicero'' ;  whom  he  was  always  advising  and 
urging  to  act,  yet  determined  never  to  act  himself, 
or  never  at  least  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  ease,  or 
endanger  his  safety.  For  though  he  was  so  strictly 
united  with  Cicero,  and  valued  him  above  all  men, 
yet  he  managed  an  interest  all  the  while  with  the 
opposite  faction,  and  a  friendship  even  vrith  his 
mortal  enemies,  Clodius  and  Antony,  that  he  might 
secure  against  all  events  the  grand  point  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  life. 
Thus  two  excellent  men,  by  their  mistaken  notions 
of  virtue,  drawn  from  the  principles  of  their  philo- 
sophy, were  made  useless  in  a  manner  to  their 
country ;  each  in  a  different  extreme  of  life ;  the  one 
always  acting  and  exposing  himself  to  dangers,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  doing  good  ;  the  other,  irithout 
attempting  to  do  any,  resolving  never  to  act  at  all. 
Cicero  chose  the  middle  way  between  the 
obstinacy  of  Cato  and  the  indolence  of  Atticus: 
he  preferred  always  the  readiest  road  to  what  was 
right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him ;  if  not,  took  the  next, 
that  seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to  the  same  end ; 
and  in  politics,  as  in  morality,  when  he  could  not 
arrive  at  the  true,  contented  himself  vrith  the 
probable.  He  oft  compares  the  statesman  to  the 
pilot,  whose  art  consists  in  managing  every  turn 
of  the  vrinds,  and  applying  even  the  most  perverse 
to  the  progress  of  his  voyage  ;  so  as  by  changing 
his  course,  and  enlarging  his  circuit  of  sailing,  to 
arrive  with  safety,  though  later,  at  his  destined 
port'.  He  mentions  likewise  an  observation,  which 
long  experience  had  confirmed  to  him,  that  none 
of  the  popular  and  ambitious,  who  aspired  to 
extraordinary  commands,  and  to  be  leaders  in  the 
republic,  ever  chose  to  obtain  their  ends  from  tbe 
people  till  they  had  first  been  repulsed  by  the 
senate  J.  This  was  verified  by  all  their  civil 
dissentions,  from  the  Gracchi  down  to  Ceesar :  so 
that  when  he  saw  men  of  this  spirit  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  who,  by  the  splendour  of  their 
lives  and  actions,  had  acquired  an  ascendant  over 


»  ^  In  republica  ita  eat  versatus,  ut  semper  optimarum 
partium  et  easet.  et  existlmaretur ;  neque  tamen  ae  civili- 
bus  fluctlbus  oommitteret.— Com.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Att.  0. 

i  Nunquam  cnim  prerotantibus  In  republica  gubemanda 
viria  laudata  eat  in  una  aententiaperpetua  permanaio :  aed 
ut  in  navigando  tempeatati  obaequl  artla  eat,  etiamai  por- 
tum  tenere  non  queaa :  cum  veto  id  poeaia  mutata  veliflca- 
tione  aaaequi,  atultum  est  eum  tenere  ouraum  cum  periculo 
quern  oeperia,  potiua  quam,  eo  commutato,  quo  velia  tan- 
dem penrenirc,  *tc.— Ep.  Fam.  I.  9. 

J  Neminem  unquam  est  bic  ordo  amplexua  honoribuset 
beneficiia  aula,  qui  ullam  dignitatem  praBstabiliorem  ea, 
quam  per  voa  esoet  adeptus,  putarit.  Nemo  unquam  hlo 
potuit  eaae  princepa,  qui  maluerit  eaae  popularla.— De  Pro- 
vin.  Consular.  16 ;  it.  Phil.  v.  18. 
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the  populace,  it  was  bis  constant  advice  to  the 
senate  to  gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and 
to  gratify  their  thirst  of  power  by  voluntary  grants 
of  it,  as  the  best  way  to  moderate  their  ambition, 
and  reclaim  them  from  desperate  counsels.  He 
declared  contention  to  be  no  longer  prudent  than 
while  it  either  did  service,  or,  at  least,  no  hurt ; 
but  when  faction  was  grown  too  strong  to  be 
withstood,  that  it  was  time  to  give  over  fighting ; 
and  nothing  left  but  to  extract  some  good  out  of 
the  ill,  by  mitigating  that  power  by  patience  which 
they  could  not  reduce  by  force,  and  conciliating 
it,  if  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the  state  K  This 
was  what  he  advised,  and  what  he  practised ;  and 
it  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  those  parts 
of  his  conduct  which  are  the  most  liable  to 
exception,  on  the  account  of  that  complaisance 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  paid  at  different 
times  to  the  several  usurpers  of  illegal  power. 

He  made  a  just  distinction  between  bearing 
what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we 
ought  to  condemn';  and  submitted  therefore, 
yet  never  consented,  to  those  usurpations;  and 
when  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  them,  did  it 
always  with  a  reluctance  that  he  expresses  very 
keenly  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenever 
that  force  was  removed,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  principles,  and  act  without  control, 
as  in  his  consulship,  in  his  province,  and  after 
Csesar's  death,  (the  only  periods  of  his  life  in  which 
he  was  truly  master  of  himself,)  there  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an 
excellent  citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glorious 
patriot :  there  we  see  the  man  who  could  declare 
of  himself  vrith  truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as 
to  the  best  vritness  of  his  conscience,  that  **  he  had 
always  done  the  greatest  services  to  his  country 
when  it  was  in  his  power ;  or  when  it  was  not,  had 
never  harboured  a  thought  of  it  but  what  was 
divine*"."  If  we  must  needs  compare  him,  there- 
fore, vrith  Cato,  as  some  writers  affect  to  do,  it  is 
certain,  that  if  Cato's  rirtues  seem  more  splendid 
in  theory,  Cicero's  vrill  be  found  superior  in  prac- 
tice: the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  rational; 
the  one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the  schools, 
the  other  from  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful;  the  other  always 
beneficial,  often  salutary,  to  the  republic. 

To  conclude ;  Cicero's  death,  though  violent, 
cannot  be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  proper  end 
of  such  a  life,  which  must  have  been  rendered  less 
glorious,  if  it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony. 
It  was  therefore  what  he  not  only  expected,  but  in 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what 
he  seems  even  to  have  wished".  For  he  who  before 

^  Sed  coDtentio  tamdiu  sapiens  est,  quamdiu  aut  proficit 
aliquid,  aut  si  oon  proficit,  non  obeet  civitati :  voluimus 
qucdam,  contendimus,  experti  sumus,  non  obtenta  sunt 
—Pro  Com.  Balbo;  27. 

8io  ab  hominibuB  doctis  aooepimus,  non  solum  ex  malis 
oUgere  minima  oportere ;  sed  etiam  exoerpere  ex  his  ipsis 
si  quid  inesset  boni.— De  Offio.  L  1. 

^  Non  etdm  est  idon,  ferre  si  quid  ferendum  est,  et  pro* 
bare  si  quid  probandum  non  estw>--Ep.  Fam.  ix.  6. 

»  Praiclara  igitur  oonacicntia  sustentor,  cum  cogito  me 
do  rcpublica  aut  meruisse  optime  cum  potuerim ;  aut  oerte 
nunquam  nisi  divino  cogitaase.— Ad  Ait.  x.  4. 

"  NiiUUm  locum  prstermitto  moncndi,  agendi,  prori- 
dendi ;  hoc  denique  animo  simi,  ut  si  in  hao  cura  atque 
adminlstratione,  vita  mihi  ponenda  sit,  prsdare  actum 
mecum  putem. — ^Ep.  Fam.  ix.  24. 


had  been  timid  in  dangers  and  desponding  in  dis- 
tress, yet,  from  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  roused 
by  the  desperate  state  of  the  repablic  *,  assamcd 
the  fortitude  of  a  hero,  discarded  all  fear,  despised 
all  danger ;  and  when  be  could  not  firee  his  coaetij 
from  a  tyranny,  provoked  the  tyrants  to  take  that 
life  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preserve.  Thus, 
like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  be  njcited  lusisclf 
as  it  were  for  the  last  act,  md,  after  he  had  played 
his  part  vrith  dignity,  resolved  to  fiaiah  it  with 
glory. 

The  character  of  his  son  Marcos  has  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  in  a  very  disadvaDtageoos  light : 
for  he  is  represented  generally,  bo^  by  the  andeots 
and  modems,  as  stupid  and  vidoos,  and  a  proverb 
even  of  degeneracy  ^ :  yet,  when  we  eome  to  iaqiare 
into  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  we  shall  find  bat 
little  ground  for  so  scandalous  a  tradition. 

In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the 
ere  and  discipline  of  bis  fsther,  he  gave  all ' 
able  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  teiiq>er  and 
was  modest,  tractable,  dutiful;  diligent  m  lus 
studies,  and  expert  in  his  exercises  ;  so  that  im  tbe 
Pharsalic  war,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  acqoired 
a  great  reputation  in  Pompey's  caoap,  by  his  dex- 
terity of  riding,  throvring  tiie  jarelin,  and  all  the 
other  accomplishments  of  a  young  soldier^  Not 
long  after  Pompey*s  death,  he  vras  sent  to  Atbess, 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  study  of  phikHOf^j 
and  polite  letters,  under  Cratippns,  the  most  eck- 
brated  philosopher  of  that  time,  for  whom  Goers 
afterwards  procured  iht  freedom  of  Rome^  Here, 
indeed,  upon  his  first  sally  into  the  world,  he  «a 
guilty  of  some  irregularity  of  conduct,  and  extnn- 
gance  of  expense,  that  made  his  fisther  uneasy ;  ioto 
which  he  was  supposed  to  havebeen  drawn  by  Gotgitf* 
his  master  of  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  vrine  and  plestait, 
whom  Cicero  for  that  reason  enostnlated  vitk 
severely  by  letter,  and  discharged  nnom  his  atteaii- 
ance  upon  him.  But  the  young  man  vrss  soos 
made  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  ^ 
by  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  and  p^^i^ 
larly  of  Atticus,  so  that  his  Esther  readily  paid  kii 
debts  and  enlarged  his  allowance,  whidi  teens 
to  have  been  about  seven  hundred  pounds  po 
annum*. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  hsn  bvm 
the  principal  men  of  the  place,  as  vrell  ss  Itf 
Roman  friends  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Attain 
are  constant  and  uniform  in  their  praises  of  Ub* 
and  in  terms  so  particular  and  explicit,  that  tb^ 
could  not  proceed  from  mere  compliment,  or  t 
desire  of  flattering  Cicero,  as  he  often  signifies  «iA 
pleasure  to  Atticus*.    Thus  Trebonhis,  as  he^ 


o  Sed  phme  animus,  qui  dubiis  rebus  forritaa  ftiai 
inflrmior,  deapentia,  oonfirmatus  est  mnltmn.— ^  ^^ 
V.  21. 

P  Cioeronem  fUium  que  res  consnlwn  fedt,  nbl  ps^r T  I 
[Senec,  De  Benef.  iv.  9a]  Nam  virtutea  omnes  abnat:  J 
stupor  et  vitia  adennt.— Lipsli  Not.  ad  loemtm,  I 

9  Quo  in  hello  onm  te,  Pumpeins  alse  alter!  prarfecM^ 
magnamlaudem  et  a  summo  viro,  etabexerdtuooowqp^ 
bare,  equitando,  Jaculando,  omni  militari  labore  UJUsv^ 
— De  Ofllc.  li.  13. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Cio. 

•  —Ad  Cioeronem  ita  sCTipslsti,  ulU  ut  neqne 
neque  temperatios  aoribi  potnerit.  noc  magls  qu 
admodum  ego  maxlme  rdlem.— Ad  Att.  ziiL  1 ;  it>  I^ 
xvi.  1. 15 ;  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Cio. 

t  Ceteri  prsdara  scribunt.    Leuiidas 
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passing  ioto  Asia,  writes  to  him  from  Athens:  '*  I 
cuot  hither  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  where  I  saw 
yoor  son,  and  saw  him,  to  my  great  joy,  pursuing 
cretything  that  was  good,  and  in  the  highest  credit 
I  for  tbe  modesty  of  his  behayiour. — Do  not  imagine, 
ny  Gioero,  that  I  say  this  to  flatter  yon ;  for 
BoChmg  can  be  more  belored  tban  your  yonng  man 
ii  by  Jl  who  are  at  Athens  ;  nor  more  studious  of 
lU  diose  arts  which  yon  yonrself  delight  in,  that  is, 
the  best.  I  congratnUte  with  you,  therefore,  very 
heartily,  which  I  can  do  with  great  truth,  and  not 
lea  also  with  myself;  that  he  whom  we  were 
oUtged  to  bre,  of  what  temper  soever  he  had  hap- 
pened to  be,  proves  to  be  such  a  one  as  we  should 
choose  to  lore"." 

But  the  son's  own  letters  gave  the  most  solid 
coBifort  to  his  father,  as  they  were  written  not 
only  with  great  duty  and  affection,  bnt  with  such 
de^ce  shK>  and  propriety,  **  that  they  were  fit," 
be  says,  **  to  be  riad  to  a  learned  audience  ;  and 
tbmigh  in  other  points  he  might  possibly  be  de- 
tmA,  yet,  in  tlMse  he  saw  a  real  improvement 
both  of  his  taste  and  learning*."  None  of  these 
letters  sie  now  extant,  nor  any  other  monument  of 
yoiog  Cicero's  talents,  but  two  letters  to  Tiro,  one 
of  YUcfa  I  have  chosen  to  transcribe,  as  the  surest 
specimen  both  of  his  parts  and  temper,  written,  as 
ve  may  imagine,  to  one  of  Tiro's  rank,  without 
tsy  particular  care,  and  in  the  utmost  familiarity, 
irom  his  residence  at  Athens,  when  he  was  about 
nineteen  yean  old. 

Cicero  the  son  to  Tiro. 
"While  I  was  expecting  every  day  with  im- 
pttience  your  messengers  from  Rome,  they  came 
I  at  last  on  the  forty-sixth  day  after  they  left  you. 
Their  arrival  was  extremely  agreeable  to  me ;  for 
!  oy  Other's  most  indulgent  and  affectionate  letter 
I  pre  me  an  exceeding  joy,  which  was  still  highly 
I  increased  by  the  receipt  also  of  yours ;  so  Utat, 
iutead  of  being  sorry  for  my  late  omission  of 
vritmg,  I  was  rather  pleased  that  my  silence  had 
atfonlai  me  so  particular  a  proof  of  your  humanity. 
1(  is  a  great  fueasure,  therefore,  to  me,  that  you 
i^xepted  my  excuse  so  readily.  I  do  not  doubt. 
By  dearest  Tiro,  bnt  that  the  reports  which  are 
aowbroi^ht  of  me  give  you  a  real  satisfaction.  It 
dttU  be  my  care  and  endeavour  that  this  growing 
hmt  of  me  shall  every  day  come  more  and  more 
CMfinDed  to  yon :  and  since  you  promise  to  be  the 
tnrapeter  of  my  praises,  you  may  venture  to  do  it 
wthiwirance ;  for  the  past  errors  of  my  youth  have 
certified  me  so  sensibly,  that  my  mind  does  not 
00^  abhor  the  facts  themselves,  but  my  ears  can- 
net  even  endure  the  mention  of  them.  I  am 
P^iCb^  assured,  that  in  all  this  regret  and  solid- 
f*^  you  have  borne  no  small  share  with  me  :  nor 
i>  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  though  you  wish  me 
■fl  saeoeas  for  my  sake,  yon  are  engaged  also  to  do 


flu  smm  aikitCf  somxnls  vera  laadibos  Hat)de8.  [Ad 
^  XT.  1&]  GiatinlmiuD,  quod  pollioeris  Ciceroni  nihil 
^^Btanim :  de  quo  mirabllia  Meaeala.— Ibid.  17. 

'Bp.Fam.xIi,  16;  It.  14. 

s  AQocRaemlhi  Utene  auieir«irirfl0^yai,otbeneloDg». 
^^taiiaieni  v«l  fingi  possont:  vufos  Uterarom  significat 
*«*"un.  [Ad  Att.  sir.  70  Meheroule  ipdua  Utere  bIo  et 
^^f^fifTfrn,  et  cfriruwf  •orfptae,  nt  oas  vd  in  aoroaai 
"Aaaa  )tfat :  quo  magia  illi  indnlgendum  putc^Ibid. 
».>7;aid.iew 


it  for  your  own  :  since  it  was  always  my  resolution 
to  make  you  the  partner  of  every  good  that  may 
befial  me.  As  I  have  before,  therefore,  been  tbe 
occasion  of  sorrow  to  you,  so  it  shall  now  be  my 
business  to  double  your  joy  on  my  account.  You 
must  know  that  I  live  in  the  utmost  intimacy  with 
Cratippus,  and  like  a  son  rather  than  a  scholar ; 
for  I  not  only  hear  his  lectures  with  pleasure,  but 
am  infinitely  delighted  with  his  conversation.  I 
spend  whole  days  with  him,  and  frequently  also 
a  part  of  the  night ;  for  I  prevail  with  Mm  as  often 
as  I  can  to  sup  with  me ;  and  in  our  familiar  chat, 
as  we  sit  at  table,  the  night  steals  upon  us  without 
thinking  of  it,  whibt  he  lays  aside  the  severity  of 
his  philosophy,  and  jokes  amongst  us  with  all  the 
good  humour  imaginable.  Contrive,  therefore,  to 
come  to  us  as  soon  as  possible,  and  see  this  agree- 
able  and  excellent  man.  For  what  need  I  tell  you 
of  Bmttius  ?  whom  1  never  part  with  out  of  my 
sight.  His  life  is  regular  and  exemplary,  and  hu 
company  the  most  entertaining  :  he  has  the  art  of 
introducing  questions  of  literature  into  conversa- 
tion, and  seasoning  philosophy  with  mirth.  I  have 
hired  a  lodging  for  him  in  the  next  house  to  me, 
and  support  his  poverty  as  well  as  I  am  able,  out 
of  my  narrow  income.  I  have  begun  also  to 
declaim  in  Greek  under  Cassius,  but  choose  to 
exercise  myself  in  Latin  with  Bmttius.  I  live, 
likewise,  in  great  familiarity,  and  the  perpetual 
company  of  those  whom  Cratippus  brought  with 
him  from  Mitylene,  who  are  men  of  learning,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  him,  Epicrates  also,  the  lead- 
ing man  at  Athens,  and  Leonidas,  spend  much  of 
their  time  with  me,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
rank.  This  is  the  manner  of  my  life  at  present. 
As  to  what  you  write  about  Gorgias,  he  was  useful 
to  me  indeed  in  my  dailyexercise  of  declaiming ; 
but  I  gave  up  all  considerations  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  my  father,  who  wrote  peremptorily  that  I 
should  dismiss  him  instantly.  I  complied,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  lest  by  showing  any  reluc- 
tance, I  might  raise  in  him  some  suspicion  of  me. 
Besides,  I  reflected  that  it  would  seem  indecent  in 
me  to  deliberate  upon  the  judgment  of  a  father. 
Your  zeal,  however,  and  advice  upon  it,  are  very 
agreeable  to  me.  I  admit  your  excuse  of  want  of 
leisure,  for  I  know  how  much  your  time  is  com- 
monly taken  up.  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your 
purchase  of  a  farm,  and  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  it. 
Do  not  wonder  at  my  congratulating  you  in  this 
part  of  my  letter;  for  it  was  the  same  part  of 
yours  in  which  you  informed  me  of  the  purchase. 
You  have  now  a  place  where  you  may  drop  all  the 
forms  of  the  dty,  and  are  become  a  Roman  of  the 
old  rustic  stamp.  I  please  myself  with  placing  your 
figure  before  my  eyes,  and  imagining  that  I  see  you 
bartering  for  your  country  wares,  or  consulting 
with  your  bailiff,  or  carrying  off  from  your  table, 
in  a  corner  of  your  vest,  the  seeds  of  your  firuits 
and  melons  for  your  garden.  But  to  be  serious  : 
I  am  as  much  concerned  as  you  are  that  I  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  could  not  assist  you  on 
that  occasion :  but  depend  upon  it,  my  Tiro,  I  will 
make  you  easy  one  time  or  other,  if  fortune  does 
not  disappoint  me :  especially  since  I  know  that 
you  have  bought  this  farm  for  the  common  use  of 
us  both.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  in 
executing  my  orders  ;  bnt  beg  of  you  that  a  libra- 
rian may  be  sent  to  me  in  all  haste,  and  especially 
a  Greek  one ;  for  I  waste  much  of  my  time  in 
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traiMcribing  the  lectures  «nd  books  that  are  of  use 
to  me.  Above  all  thiut;s,  take  care  of  your  health, 
that  we  may  live  to  hold  many  learned  conferences 
together.  I  recommend  Anthems  to  yoa.  Adiea''." 

This  was  the  situation  of  young  Cicero  when 
Bnltus  arrived  at  Athens,  who.  as  it  has  been 
already  said,  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue 
and  good  principles,  of  which  he  sent  a  high  enco- 
mium to  his  father,  and  entrusted  him,  though  but 
twenty  years  old.  with  a  principal  command  in  his 
army ;  in  which  he  acauitted  himself  with  a  singu- 
lar reputation,  both  of  courage  and  conduct ;  and 
in  several  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the 
i  enemy,  where  he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came 
off  victorious.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and 
the  death  of  Bmtus,  he  escaped  to  Pompey,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  with  a  great  army, 
and  fleet  superior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was 
the  last  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans :  where 
young  Cicero  was  received  again  with  particular 
honours,  and  continued  fighting  still  in  the  defence 
of  his  country's  liberty,  till  Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  triumvirate,  obtained,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  all 
the  proscribed  and  exiled  Romans  who  were  then 
in  arms  with  him*. 

Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey.  and 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private 
nobleman,  remote  from  affairs  and  the  court  of  the 
emperor ;  partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times, 
averse  to  his  name  and  principles  ;  partly  through 
choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for  the  republican  cause, 
which  he  retained  still  to  the  last.  In  this  uneasy 
state,  where  he  had  nothing  to  rouse  his  yirtue  or 
excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  sunk 
into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  and  the 
intemperate  love  of  wine,  which  began  to  be  the 
fashionable  vice  of  this  age,  from  the  example  of 
Antony,  who  had  lately  published  a  volume  on  the 
triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young  Cicero  is  said 
to  have  practised  it  likewise  to  great  excess,  and  to 
have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  that  he  used  to 
swallow  at  a  draught,  *<  as  if  he  had  resolved,"  says 
Pliny,  "  to  deprive  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  of  the  glory  of  being  the  first  drunkard  of 
the  empire*." 

Augustus,  however,  paid  him  the  compliment  in 
the  meanwhile  to  make  him  a  priest  or  augur i^,  as 
well  as  one  of  those  magistrates  who  presided  over 
the  coinage  of  the  public  money;  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  medal  still  extant,  with  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  side,  and  Appius  Claudius  on 
the  other,  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
office  ^     But  upon  the  last  breach  with  Antony, 

7  Ep.  Fam.  jcvi.  SI. 

*  Appian.  p.  619. 713. 

■  Nimirum  hano  g loriam  anferre  Cicero  volnlt  intcrfeo- 
tori  patria  sul,  Antonio.  It  enim  ante  eum  avidimlme 
apprchenderat  hanc  palmam  ;  edito  etlam  volumine  de  sua 
ebrietate.— Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xiv.  89. 

b  Appian.  p.  819. 

c  And.  MoreU.  Tbennr.  Numism.  inter  Nunun.  ConsuL 
Ooltxll.  Tab.  jtxxiiL  4 

Theee  superintendants  of  the  public  coinage  were  called 
Tretfiri,  or  Triumviri  Monttales.-  and  in  medals  and  old 
inscriptions  are  described  thus:  lU.  VIR.  A.A.A.F.F.,  that 
is.  Auro^  Aryento^  JErt  Flando,  Feriundo.  Their  number 
had  always  been  three,  till  J.  Cmmr,  as  it  appears  fh>m 
several  medals,  enlarged  It  to  four ;  whence  in  the  coin  of 
Cicero,  just  mentioned,  we  find  him  caUed  IIH.  VIR. 


Augustus  no  sooner  became  the  sole  master  of 
Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the 
oonsulihip  ;  so  that  his  letters  which  brought  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  oonqnest  of 
Egypt,  were  addressed  to  Cicero  the  consoU  vrbo 
had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  them  to  the  senate 
and  people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executiog 
that  decree,  which  ordered  all  the  statues  and 
monuments  of  Antony  to  be  demolished,  and  that 
no  person  of  his  family  should  ever  after  bear  tiie 
name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  this  honour  to  tbe 
son,  Augustus  made  some  atonement  for  his  trea- 
chery to  the  father  ;  and  by  giving  the  family  thb 
opportunity  of  revenging  his  death  upon  Antony, 
fixed  the  blame  of  it  also  there  ;  while  the  peop^ 
looked  upon  it  as  dirine  and  providential,  that  the 
final  overthrow  of  Anton3r'>  name  and  fortunes 
should,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  affairs,  be  icscned 
for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero*'.  Some  honours 
are  mentioned  likewise  to  have  been  decreed  by 
Cicero,  in  thb  consulship,  to  his  partner  Augustus ; 
particulariy  an  obsidional  crown,  which  though 
made  only  of  the  common  grass  that  happened  to 
be  found  upon  the  scene  of  action,  yet  in  the  times 
of  ancient  discipline,  was  esteemed  the  noblest 
reward  of  military  glory,  and  never  bestowed  but 
for  the  deliverance  of  an  army,  when  rednoed  to 
the  last  distress*.  This  crown,  therefore,  had  not 
been  given  above  eight  times  from  the  foondatioa 
of  Rome ;  but  with  the  oppression  of  its  liberty, 
all  its  honours  were  servilely  prostituted  at  thewfll 
of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Soon  after  Cicero's  consulship,  he  was  made 
proconsul  of  Asia,  or  as  Appian  says,  of  Syria, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  provinces  of  the 
empire,  from  which  time  we  find  no  farther  men- 
tion of  him  in  history.  He  died  probably  soon 
after,  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience 
had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  the 
reproach  of  his  intemperance,  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  counsels  of  the  state ;  but  ^m  tint 
honours  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  his 
life,  though  blemished  by  some  scandal,  yet  was 
not  void  of  dignity  t  and  amidst  all  the  Ticea  with 
which  he  is  chaiged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained 
his  father's  wit  and  politeness '. 

There  are  two  stories  related  of  him,  wfaidi  show 
that  his  natural  courage  and  high  spirit  were  Ur 
from  being  subdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and 
fortunes :  for  being  in  company  with  some  friends 
where  he  had  drunk  very  hard,  in  the  heat  of  vrine 

There  was  another  magistrate  also  of  lower  rank  at  R^mie. 
called  Treviri  Capitaltit  who  tried  and  Judged  all  cafUal 
crimes  among  foreigners  and  slaves,  or  even  ciUsois  of  ia- 
ferior  condition :  in  allusion  to  which  Cioero  has  a  pleassot 
Joke,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Trebatius,  when  he  waa  attend* 
ing  Crsar  in  his  wars  against  the  Trtviri,  one  of  the  meat 
fierce  and  warlike  nations  of  Oaul :  **  I  admonish  yoo," 
says  he,  *•  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  TVnMnf  .•  tbcy  are 
of  the  capital  kind,  I  hear :  I  wish  rather  that  they  wcce 
the  coiners  of  gold  and  silver.**— Ep.  Fam.  rii.  13. 

<i  Plutarch,  in  Cic :  Dio.  p.  456 ;  Appian.  p^  619. 672. 
'«  Corona  quidem  nulla  fuitgramineanobUior^-niuMiusm 
nisi  in  de^ieratlone  suprema  contigit  ulli ;  nisi  ab  univow 
exeroitu  aervato  decreto— eadem  vocatur  ofc«di<m«l»#— da- 
batur  ha>o  vlridi  e  gramine.  decerpto  inde  ubi  obeons   ' 
servaaset  aliquis— Ipsum  Augustum  com  M.  ncerofse  ooo>  < 
sulem,  idibus  Septembribus  senatns  obsidioaall  dooavtt,   i 
Ac— Plin.  Hist  Nat.  zaiL  3,  4.  ft,  & 

t  Qui  nihil  ex  patemo  ingenio  habult,  prrter  urbanita>  , 
tern.— M.  8enec  Suasor.  6. 
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and  passion  he  tbrewacnp  at  the  head  of  Agrippa 
who  next  toAogaatiis  bore  the  chief  sway  iaRome'. 
Hevas  proroked  to  it  probably  by  some  dispute  in 
politics,  or  insult  on  the  late  champions  and  van- 
qoished  cause  of  the  republic.  At  another  time, 
daring  his  government  of  Asia,  one  Cestius,  who 
was  afterwards  praetor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times  and 
a  rerikr  of  his  &ther,  having  the  assurance  to  come 
one  day  to  his  table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  inquired 
kis  name,  and  understood  that  it  was  the  man  who 
ued  to  insult  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  declare 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  polite  letters,  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  away  an^  puolicly  whipped  ^, 

His  nature  seems  to  have  been  gay,  frank,  and 
generous :  peculiarly  turned  to  arras  and  martial 
|k>ry ;  to  which,  by  the  unhappy  Cate  of  his  coun- 
try, he  had  been  trained  very  young ;  and  at  an 
age,  that  is  commonly  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace  and  studies  of  learning,  had  served,  with 
mnch  honour  to  himself,  in  three  successive  wars, 
the  most  considerable  in  all  history ;  of  Pharsalia, 
Philippi,  and  Sicily.  If  his  life,  therefore,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  splendour  of  his  father's,  it 
stems  chargeable  to  his  misfortune  rather  than  his 
iault;  and  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  times, 
which  allowed  no  room  for  the  attainment  of  his 
Other's  honours,  or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues  : 
hot  if  he  had  lived  in  better  times  and  a  free  re- 
public, though  he  would  not  have  been  so  eminent 
a  sdiolar.  or  orator,  or  statesman  as  his  father,  yet 
he  would  have  excelled  him  probably  in  that  cha- 
ncter  which  conferred  a  more  substantial  power 
and  dazzling  glory,  the  lame  of  a  brave  and  accom- 
pKihed  general. 

The  characters  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother,  of  his 
son  Qnintns,  and  of  Atticus,  have  been  so  fre- 
qocntiy  touched  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that 
ciCTt  is  but  little  occasion  to  add  anything  more 
ahont  them.  The  two  first,  as  we  have  already 
aid,  ipou  the  news  of  their  being  proscribed,  took 
thdr  leave  of  Cicero  in  his  flight  towards  the  sea, 
^  returned  to  Rome ;  in  order  to  furnish  them- 
kItcs  with  money  and  other  necessaries  for  a  voy- 
^  to  Macedonia.  They  hoped  to  have  executed 
this  bcfDre  the  proscription  could  take  effect,  or  to 
^  ooQcealed,  at  least,  for  a  short  time  in  the  city, 
without  the  danger  of  a  discovery :  but  the  diligence 
of  Antony's  emissaries,  and  the  particular  instruc- 
tions that  thej  had  received  to  make  sure  of  the 
Cioeros,  eluded  all  their  caution  and  hopes  of  con- 
feahnenL  The  son  was  found  out  the  first ;  who 
B  «id  to  have  been  more  solicitous  for  the  preserv- 
1^  of  his  father  than  to  provide  for  his  own  safety : 
■?)n  his  refusal  to  discover  where  his  father  lay 
hid,  he  was  put  to  the  rack  by  the  soldiers ;  till 
the  Ihdier,  to  rescue  his  son  from  torture,  came 
fat  from  his  hiding-place,  and  voluntarily  surren- 
d»cd  hiauelf ;  making  no  other  request  to  his 
^^^^CQtioQers,  than  that  they  would  despatch  him 
'^  4nt  of  the  two.  The  son  urged  the  same  peti- 
^^  to  spare  him  the  misery  of  being  the  spectator 
of  hii  father's  murder ;  so  that  the  assassins,  to 
■*^than  both,  taking  each  of  them  apart,  killed 
^^  hy  agreement  at  the  same  time*. 

Ai  to  Atticus,  the  difficulty  of  the  times  in  which 

<  Xaneqos  Agrippa?  a  temulento  acyphnm  impacttun. 
-PBa.Hii4.Xat.xiv.  22. 

'  IKo.p.333;  Appian.601 ;  Plntareh.  in  ac. 


he  lived,  and  the  perpetual  quiet  that  he  enjoyed 
in  them,  confirmed  what  has  already  been  observed 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect,  and  knew  how  to  secure  that 
chief  good  of  an  Epicurean  life,  his  private  ease 
and  safety.  One  would  naturally  imagine  that  his 
union  with  Cicero  and  Brutus,  added  to  the  fame 
of  his  wealth,  would  have  involved  him  of  course 
in  the  ruin  of  the  proscription  :  he  himself  was 
afraid  of  it,  and  kept  himself  concealed  for  some 
time  ;  but  without  any  great  reason  ;  for,  as  if  he 
had  foreseen  such  an  event  and  turn  of  things,  he 
had  always  paid  a  particular  court  to  Antony ;  and, 
in  the  time  even  of  his  disgrace,  when  he  was  driven 
out  of  Italy,  and  his  affairs  thought  desperate,  did 
many  eminent  services  to  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
and,  above  all,  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
assisted,  not  only  with  his  advice,  but  with  his 
money  also,  on  all  occasions  of  their  distress :  so 
that,  when  Antony  came  to  Rome,  in  the  midst 
of  the  massacre,  he  made  it  his  first  care  to  find 
out  Atticus ;  and  no  sooner  learned  where  he  was, 
than  he  wrote  him  word  with  his  own  hand,  to  lay 
aside  all  fears,  and  come  to  him  immediately ;  and 
assigned  him  a  guard,  to  protect  him  from  any  insult 
or  violence  of  the  soldiers''. 

It  must  be  imputed  likewise  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  Atlicus's  caution,  and  a  regard  to  his 
safety,  that,  after  so  long  and  intimate  a  corre- 
spondence of  letters  with  Cicero,  on  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  of  that  age,  of  which  there  are 
sixteen  books  of  Cicero's  still  remaining,  yet  not  a 
single  letter  of  Atticus*s  was  ever  published  :  which 
can  hardly  be  charged  to  any  other  cause  but  his 
having  withdrawn  them  from  Tiro,  after  Cicero's 
death,  and  suppressed  them  with  a  singular  care ; 
lest,  in  that  revolution  of  affairs  and  extinction  of 
the  public  liberty,  they  should  ever  be  produced  to 
his  hurt,  or  the  diminution  of  his  credit  with  their 
new  masters. 

But  bis  interest  with  the  reigning  powers  was 
soon  established  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
that  of  his  personal  merit,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  with  M.  Agrippa ;  which  was  first 
proposed  and  brought  about  by  Antony.  This 
mtroduced  him  into  the  friendship  and  familiarity 
of  Augustus,  whose  minister  and  favourite  Agrippa 
was  ;  and  to  whom  he  himself  became  afterwards 
nearly  allied,  by  the  marriage  of  his  grand-daughter 
with  his  successor  Tiberius^.  Thus  he  added  dig- 
nity to  his  quiet ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  wished  ;  happy  and 
honourable ;  and  remote  from  all  trouble,  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  But  that  he  still  lives, 
in  the  fame  and  memory  of  ages,  is  entirely  owing 


It  Atticus,  cum  Ciceronis  intima  familiaritate  uteretnr, 
amiciflslxnua  ease  Bruto ;  non  modo  nihil  lis  indulait  ad 
Antonium  violandum,  aed  e  contrario  famillarea  rjua  ex 
urbe  profugientcs,  qoantom  potuit,  texit— ipd  autem 
Fulviae,  cum  litibua  distineretuiv- qtonaor  omnium  reruin 
fnerit— itaque  ad  adventum  imperatorum  de  foro  deceaee- 
rat,  timens  proaorlptionem — Antoniua  autero — ei,  cum 
reqaitdaset,  ubinam  easet,  sua  manu  acrlpait,  ne  timeret, 
Btatimque  ad  ae  vcniret— ac  ne  quid  periculum  indderet— 
pneddiam  ei  miait— Corn.  Nep.  in  Tit  AtUci,  10. 

1  Atque  harum  nnptiarum,  non  enim  eat,  celandom, 
conciliator  fuit  Antoniua.  [Ibid.  18.]  Nata  eat  autem 
Attioo  neptia  ex  Agrippa.  Hano  Ccaar  vix  annioulam, 
Tibero  Claudio  Neroni,  Dmailla  nato.  privigno  auo  deapon 
dit.  Que  ooujunctio  neoeaaltudinem  eonun  aanxii.-~ 
Ibid.  19. 
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to  the  drcamttanoe  of  hit  having  heen  Cicero's 
friend :  for  thiB,  after  all,  was  the  chief  honour  of 
hia  life ;  and,  as  Seneca  truly  observed,  *<  it  was 
the  epistles  of  Cicero  which  preserved  him  from 
oblivion ;  and  neither  his  son  Agrippa,  nor  grand- 
son Tiberias,  nor  great-grandson  Dmsns,  would 
have  been  of  any  service  to  1dm,  if  Cicero's  name, 


by  drawing  Atticos^s  along  with  it,  had  not  given 
him  an  inunortality". 

"  Nomeo  Attici  perire  Cfoeronto  epUboAx  nan  itevot. 
Nihil  illi  profulMet  gmer  Agrippa,  et  TlberiiM  progiener, 
et  Drumu  prooepoc:  Intar  tain  1 
nisi  Cioero  iUtun  appUoakiet.— Senea  Ep^  SI. 
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A. 


AcMDrnxT,  a  athool  of  philocoph j  at  Atheni :  an  accomit 
of  its  iiaiD«,  origin,  and  sitnation,  n. ',  p.  302 ;  its 
doctrines,  ib. ;  New  Academy,  its  distinction  from  the 
old,  303 ;  its  principles  and  method  of  philosophising, 
iU.  ;  kept  the  proper  medium  between  the  Stoic  and 
the  Sceptic,  ib. ;  the  most  rational  of  all  sects,  804 ; 
best  adapted  to  the  profession  of  an  orator,  ib.  ; 
almoat  deserted  in  Cicero's  time  ;~wh7 ;  ib. ;  the 
sotioa  of  a  third  or  Middle  Academy  groundless, 
«a,  *,  ib. ;  the  Academic  principles  the  best  calculated 
fin-  pcacdcal  life  ;  compared  with  those  of  the  Stoics 
and  tbe  Epicureans,  311 

Aealeo,  C,  married  Cicero's  aunt,  1 ;  his  two  soni  bred 
op  with  Gcero,  3 

Adoptioo,  tbe  conditions  and  effects  of  it,  80 

iEdilea,  tbe  nature  and  duties  of  their  office,  32 ;  often 
miaed  themselves  by  the  expense  of  their  shows,  ib. 

iEdikahip  or  tribunate,  a  necessary  step  to  the  superior 
digaitica,  21 

JEscbylos  of  Cnidos,  an  eminent  rhetorician,  attended 
Ciceffo  In  his  travels,  13 

.^£eopas,  tbe  tragedian,  applies  sereral  passages  of  his 
porta,  in  acting,  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  108 

Aframos,  L.  eons,  his  character,  75 

Afnrian  Imws,  some  account  of  them,  43 

Agrleoltnre,  tbe  most  liberal  employment  in  old 
Bone,  2 

AbeoofaHTbaa,  L.  Domitius,  repulsed  from  the  consul- 
ship by  tbe  triumvirate,  129 

Alaodae,  tbe  name  of  a  legion  raised  by  Cssar ;  an  ac- 
cocmt  of  it,  ».  ■,  246 

Albsnovuma,  M.  Tnllins,  a  friend  of  Clodius,  accuses 
P.  Sexdoa  of  public  violence,  123 

Allobrogea,  their  ambassadois  solicited  to  enter  into 
CauUne's  plot,  55  ;  are  examined  in  the  senate,  ib. 

Amanio,  »  moontainons  part  of  Cilida,  subdued  by 
Cicero,  160 

AntiodKUv  n  philosopher  of  the  Old  Academy,  with 
whom  CTIcero  lodged  at  Athens,  12 

Astiocboa,  king  of  Com^ne,  his  petition  to  tbe 
wamXe  rejected  by  Cicero's  influence,  1 34  ;  sends 
netke  to  Orero  that  the  Paithians  had  passed  the 
Eopbimtcoy  157 

Aatoaiaa,  C,  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  guilty  of 
open  bribery'  supported  by  Crassus  and  Casar,  40 ; 
rbwrn  coosol  with  Cicero,  and  wholly  managed  by 
bom,  42  ;  sent  out  with  an  army  against  Catiline, 
S2  ;  ia  unwilling  to  fight,  61  ;  condemned  to  exile 
far  ins  oppteasions  in  Macedonia,  79  ;  defeated  and 
taioen  priaooer  by  young  Cicero,  265  ;  raises  a  sedi- 
tioKk  in  Bmttts's  camp,  confined  by  him  on  ship- 
bend,  275 

Antooimv  M^  grand&tber  of  tbe  triumvir,  bis  bead 
fixed  ^oB  tbe  rostra  by  C.  Marius,  7 


Antonius,  M.,  father  of  the  triumvir,  invades  Crete, 
but  is  defeated,  and  dies  vrith  disgrace,  19 

Antonius,  M.,  tribune,  makes  an  invective  oration 
against  Pompey,  171;  opposes  all  decrees  against 
CsBsar,  ib. ;  flies  to  Caesar  s  camp,  ib. ;  his  character, 
ib. ;  his  flight  the  pretext  of  the  war,  172  ;  excludes 
all  the  Pompeians  from  Italy,  except  Cicero,  189  ; 
declared  master  of  the  horse  to  Caesar,  1 92 ;  his 
luxurious  manner  of  living ;— compelled  by  Caesar 
to  pay  for  his  purchase  of  Pompey 's  houses,  213  ; 
made  consul  with  Cesar ;  quarrels  with  Dolabella, 
216 ;  offers  a  regal  diadem  to  Cesar,  217 ;  preserved 
by  the  two  Brutuses,  when  Cesar  was  killed,  220 ; 
dissembles  his  real  views,  manages  Lepidus  to  bis 
interests,  deludes  the  conspirators,  225 ;  contrives 
the  tumult  at  Caosar's  funfral,  226  ;  makes  a  pro- 
gress through  Italy,  to  solicit  the  veteran  soldiers, 
229 ;  his  pernicious  use  of  the  decree  for  confirming 
Cesar's  acts,  234  ;  seizes  the  public  treasure,  235  ; 
bribes  Dolabella  to  his  interests,  treats  Octavius  with 
contempt,  238 ;  recommends  an  accommodation  with 
8.  Pompey  to  the  senate,  240 ;  endeavours  to  extort 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  from  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  243 ;  threatens  Cicero,  ib. ;  answers 
his  first  Philippic,  244 ;  erects  a  statue  to  Cesar, 
245 ;  puts  three  hundred  centurions  to  death,  246 ; 
is  enraged  against  Octavius,  and  Q.  Cicero  the  son, 
247  ;  resolves  to  possess  himself  of  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
and  make  war  against  D.  Brutus,  ib. ;  besieges  De- 
cimus  in  Modena,  249  ;  receives  an  embassy  from 
the  senate,  251 ;  refuses  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands, 253  ;  reduces  Modena  to  great  straits,  261  $ 
tries  to  bring  over  Hirtius  and  Octavius  to  his  mea- 
sures, 262 ;  gains  an  advantage  against  Pansa,  but 
is  defeated  by  Hirtius,  270  ;  entirely  routed  in  a 
second  battle  by  Octavius  and  Hirtius,  flics  to  the 
Alps,  272  ;  is  received  by  Lepidus,  278  ;  forms  the 
league  of  the  second  triumvirate  with  Cesar  and 
Lepidus ;  proscribes  his  uncle,  289 ;  a  summary  view 
of  his  conduct  from  Cesar's  death,  ib. ;  gives  8,000/. 
for  Cicero's  head,  and  orders  it  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rostra,  291 

Appian,  a  copier  of  Plutarch,  pre/,  xiii. 

Appius,  Cicero's  predecessor  in  his  government,  dis- 
pleased with  Cicero's  proceedings  in  it,  163;  im- 
peached by  Dolabella  and  acquitted,  164  ;  exercises 
tbe  censorship  with  rigour,  165 ;  asserted  the  reality  of 
divination  as  an  augur,  and  was  laughed  at  for  it,  308 

Apuleius,  tribune,  makes  a  speech  in  defence  of  Cicero's 
measures,  369 

Aquilius,  M.,  delivered  up  to  Mithridates  by  tbe  dty 
of  Mitylene,  14 

Aratus's  Phaniomena,  translated  by  Cicero,  5 ;  and 
also  hb  Pn^ostics,  76 

Arcesilas,  the  sixth  sncccssor  of  Plato  in  the  Academic 
school,  founded  the  New  Academy,  302 
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Archias,  an  eminent  poet,  the  nsMter  of  Cicero,  lived 
with  LucuUut,  4  ;  defended  by  Cicero,  71 

Ariobarzones,  king  of  Cappadocia,  recommended  to 
Cicero ;  begs  hit  asaittance  upon  the  diicoverj  of  a 
plot,  158 ;  drained  of  hit  monej  by  the  Roman 
governors,  ib. 

Aristotle,  his  works  first  brought  into  Italj  bj  Sylla, 
9 ;  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  founder  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic sect,  302 ;  held  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
soul  to  be  a  fifth  essence,  306 

Arpinum,  the  native  dty  of  Cicero  and  C.  Marius, 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome ;  its  territory  rude 
and  mountainous,  2 

Ateius,  tribune,  declares  the  expedition  of  Crassus 
prohibited  by  the  auspices,  133 ;  turned  out  of  the 
senate  for  it  by  Appius,  ib. 

Atticus,  a  surname  given  to  T.  Pomponius,  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  12  ;  purchases  for  Cicero  at  Athens 
several  statues  and  curiosities  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
38 ;  employs  his  slaves  in  copying  all  the  best 
Greek  writen,  39  ;  refuses  to  follow  Cicero  in  his 
exile,  97  ;  chides  him  for  his  dejection,  99  ;  supplies 
him  with  money,  is  thought  too  cold  by  him,  102; 
visits  him  at  Dyrrhachium,  104  ;  marries  Pilia,  125; 
complains  to  Cicero  of  Quintus*s  usage  of  his  sister 
Pomponisy  154;  labours  to  reconcile  Cicero  to 
Caesar's  administration,  212  ;  his  tenderness  at  part^ 
ing  from  Cicero,  238 ;  his  good  nature  sometimes 
got  the  better  of  his  philosophy,  239  ;  his  political 
conduct  and  principles  compared  with  Cicero's  and 
Cato's,  31 1 ;  his  life  a  true  pattern  of  the  Epicurean 
scheme,  315;  why  none  of  his  letters  to  Cicero 
were  ever  published,  ib. ;  his  daughter  married  to 
Agrippa,  his  grand^ughter  to  Tiberius ;  but  his 
chief  glory  was  Cicero's  friendship,  ib. 

Augurs,  their  college,  an  account  of  it,  147  ;  presided 
over  the  auspices,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of 
Jove,  307  ;  their  dignity  and  powers,  ib. 

Auspices,  often  forged  by  Marias  and  Sylla  to  animate 
their  soldiers,  14 

Autronius,  P.  Postus,  convicted  of  bribery,  forfeits  the 
consulship,  37  ;  banished  for  conspiring  with  Cati- 
line,  67 


Balbus,  ConiM  defended  by  Cicero,    his  character, 
1 27  ;  begs  of  Cicero  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  178  ;  and  to  stand  neuter,  180 
Bayle,  Mr.,  a  mitUke  of  his  corrected  ;  n.  p,  204 
Bestia,  L.,  his  character ;  defended  by  Cicero,  122 
Bibulus,   chosen   consul  with   Caesar,   78 ;    opposes 
Clodius's    adoption,    80 ;    injuriously   treated   by 
CaDsar,  ib. ;  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  81  ;  pro- 
vokes the  triumvirate  by  his  edicts,  84  ;  attacks 
Amanus,  and  is  repulsrd  with  loss,  161 ;  obtains 
the   decree  of  a  supplication,   162 ;    aspires  to  a 
triumph,  169 
Bona  Dea,  her  mysteries  polluted  by  P.  Clodius,  68 
Bmtus,  D.,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  his 
character,  219;   seizes  the  province   of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  227  ;  forbids  Antony  the  entrance  of  it,  247 ; 
defends  Modena  against  him  with  great  vigour,  270 ; 
assists  in  the  defeat  of  Antony,  272  ;  pursues  him, 
277  ;  joins  his  army  with  Plancus,  278  ;  is  deserted 
by  Plancus,  281 ;  and  killed  by  Antony's  soldiers,  ib. 
Bmtus,  M.,  father  of  him  who  stabbed  Caesar,  surren- 
ders himself  to  Pompey,  and  is  killed  by  his  order, 
15 
Brutus,  M.,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar, 


lends  money  to  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  to  the  S«la<- 
minians,  at  an  exorbitant  interest;  presses  Cicero  to 
solicit  the  payment  of  it,  158  ;  joins  with  Poroprj 
against  Cmar,  and  acts  with  a  particular  zeal,  186  ; 
writes  the  life  of  Cato,  199  ;  puu  away  his  wife 
Claudia  and  marries  Porda,  Cato's  dangfacer,  208  ; 
makes  an  oration  to  Caesar  in  &vour  of  king  Drlo. 
tarns,  215  ;  chief  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caeaau-, 
his  character,  218;  his  descent  from  old  L.  Bnrtoa 
asserted,  and  the  story  of  his  being  Caesar's  mw  con- 
futed, ib.  n.  * ;  speaks  to  the  people  in  the  cafttol 
after  Caesar's  death,  224  ;  driven  out  of  the  city  by 
Antony's  management,  retires  with  Cassias  to  Lonn- 
vium,  227  ;  expostulates  with  Antony  by  letter, 
235 ;  invites  Cicero  to  a  conference,  238 ;  lus 
shows  and  plays  received  with  applause  by  the  eitj, 
239  ;  prepares  to  seize  Macedonia  by  foree,  243 ; 
sends  an  account  of  his  success  in  that  expeditkm, 
256 ;  takes  C.  Antony  prisoner,  265 ;  treau  him 
with  lenity,  ib. ;  displeased  with  the  ovation  decreed 
to  Octavins,  274  ;  secures  C.  Antony  on  shipbovrd, 
275  ;  cannot  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Italy,  282  ; 
his  behaviour  in  Greece,  283  ;  displeased  with 
Cicero's  measures,  284 ;  his  conduct  compared  with 
Cicero's,  inconsistent  with  itself,  ib. 

Brutus,  L.,  a  medal,  with  his  head  on  one  side  and 
A  BALA  on  the  other,  a  conjecture  on  the  reas<ni  of 
it,  II. «,  223 

Bursa,  T.  Munatins  Plancns,  accused  by  Cicero,  ai^ 
condemned  to  banishment,  152 


C. 


CjKLins,  M.,  his  character  ;  defended  by  Cicero,  1^  ; 
sends  the  news  of  Rome  to  Cicero,  156  ;  cbo«& 
aedile,  and  desires  Cicero  to  supply  him  with  wild 
beasts  for  his  shows,  166  ;  presses  Cicero  to  remain 
neuter  in  the  civil  war,  181  ;  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 187 

Caerellia,  a  learned  lady,  and  correspondent  of  Gsxto, 
296 

Caesar,  J.,  nearly  allied  to  C.  Marius;  marries  Cor- 
nelia, Cinna's  daughter,  refuses  to  put  her  aiway, 
is  deprived  of  her  fortune  and  the  priesthood  by 
Sylla,  9  ;  retires  into  the  country ;  is  discovered  by 
Sylla's  soldiers,  obtains  his  life  with  difficoity, 
Syl la's  prediction  of  him,  ib. ;  gains  a  civic  crovn 
at  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  14 ;  zealous  to  rcatcwe  ibe 
power  of  the  tribunes,  31 ;  made  use  of  them  to 
overturn  the  republic, ib.;  excelled  all  men  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  shows,  32 ;  a  zealous  pmmoter 
of  the  Manilian  law,  36 ;  suspected  of  a  con^piiacy 
against  the  state,  37 ;  revives  the  Marian  cause ; 
prosecutes  the  agents  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  but  spares 
Catiline,  41];  suborns  T.  Labienus  to  accuse  C. 
Rabirius,  46;  whom  he  condemns,  ib. ;  elected 
high  priest,  47  ;  votes  for  saving  the  lives  of  Cati- 
line's accomplices,  58  ;  in  danger  of  bein^  lulled 
for  it,  62 ;  supports  Metellus  against  Cicero  ;  his 
attempts  against  Catulus,  64  ;  suspended  from  ba 
oflDce,  ib. ;  his  suspension  reversed,  ib. ;  impeached 
by  L.  Vettius  and  Q.  Curius  of  Catiline's  plot,  66 ; 
takes  his  revenge  on  them  both,  67  ;  puts  away  hit 
wife,  69 ;  his  behaviour  in  the  trial  of  Clodiaft,'70 ; 
invites  Pompey  to  make  himself  master  of  the  re> 
public,  71  ;  supports  Clodius  against  Cicero,  76; 
returns  with  glory  from  Spain,  78 ;  cboaen  consul 
with  Bibulus,  ib.  ;  forms  a  triple  league  beitwca 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself,  ib. ;  procotca  CIo. 
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ditts*8  adoption,  80 ;  carries  an  agrarian  law  bj  vio- 
lenceySl  ;  gains  the  fiivoar  of  the  knights;  sends 
Cato  to  prison,  ib.  ;  ratiHes  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia, 
ftnd  bmnbles  Lucullus,  ib. ;  feigns  a  quarrel  with 
Clodius,  ib. ;  proToked  by  the  edicts  of  Bibulns,  84 ; 
taborns  Vettius  to  swear  a  plot  upon  young  Curio, 
and  tbe  nobles  of  the  opposite  party,  85  ;  strangles 
Yettiaa  in  prison,  ib. ;  endearonrs  to  force  Cicero  to 
a  dependence  upon  him ;  offers  to  make  him  bis 
lieutenant  in  Goiil,  86  ;  provoked  by  Cicero*s  re- 
fusal, assists  Clodius,  and  throws  the   blame  on 
Cicrro,  ib.;  leconcUes  ^so  to  Clodius,  88;  con. 
dnrns  the  proceedings  of  Cicero  against  Lentolus, 
axkd  the  rest,  90 ;  the  legality  of  his  acts  questioned 
in  the  senate.  92 ;  goes  to  his  prorince  of  Gaul,  ib.; 
coofratolates  Clodius  upon  his  management  of  Cato, 
96;  consents  to  Cicero's  restoration,  103 ;  has  his 
proviooe  prolonged  to  him  by  Cicero's  assistance, 
1 22 ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey  at  Luca,  1 23  ; 
reeondles  Pompey  and  Crassus,  129;   bis  second 
expedition  into  Britain,  137;  extremely  kind  to 
Q.  Cicero,  138 ;  presses  Cicero  to  defend  Yatinius, 
140  ;  and  also  Oabinius,  141 ;  bears  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  Julia  with  firmness,  and  prepares  himself 
for  a  breach  with  Pompey,  144  ;  alarms  the  city 
with  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  153  ;  pleased  with 
tbe  coldness  between  Cicero  and  Cato ;  labours  to 
m^rease  it,  162;  puts  an  end   to  the  Gallic  war, 
165;  bribes   Paullus  and  Curio  to  his  interests, 
167  ;  ordered  by  the  senate  to  dumiss  his  army, 
171  ;    passes  the  Rubicon,  172;  offers  terms  of 
peac»,  173;  is  not  sincere  in  it,'  174  ;  the  nature 
of   bis  attempt  considered,  ib. ;   takes  Corfininm, 
and    treats   his   prisoners   with   generosity,    176 ; 
prcascs  Cicero  to  stand  neuter,  178, 181;  seizes  upon 
the  public  treasure,  182  ;  marches  into  Spain,  and 
de€iAt»  Pompey *s  lieutenants,  187  ;  created  dictator, 
makca    himself  consul,   goes  after  Pompey,  ib. ; 
beaie^es  him  at  Dyrrhachium  without  success,  quits 
tb«  siegr,  ib. ;  gains  a  complete  victory  at  Phanmlia, 
188 ;   bi»  conduct  and  Pompey's  compared,  191  ; 
declared  dicUtor  a  second  time,  192  ;  writes  kindly 
to  Cwero,  194 ;  has  an  interview  with  him,  ib. ; 
A^nfrts  the  dty  by  his  manner  of  creating  consuls, 
ibu  ;    embarks  for  Africa,  ib. ;    the  time   of  his 
CBfaarkmsmt  cleared  from  a  seeming  contradiction 
betwrneo  Cicero  and  Hirtius,  ib.,  n.  ^;  he  returns 
vicrtoriotia,  ia  extravagantly  flattered  by  the  senate, 
196  ;  hi*  regard  for  Cicero,  198  ;  answers  Cicero's 
Cato,  199  ;  pardona  M.  Marcellus,  200  ;  reforms 
tise  calendar,  201 ;  pardons  Lignrius,   202 ;  goes 
Into  Spain  against  Pompey*s  sons,  203 ;  sends  Cicero 
SB  aocotinc  of  bis  success,  212  ;  publishes  his  Anti. 
Cato*   213  ;  triomphs,  ib. ;  inclined  to  ruin  king 
Desotama.  whom  Cicero  and  Brutus  defend,  214  ; 
ahociLed  hj  Bratus's  freedom  in  that  cause,  215 ; 
aWrtens  the  term  of  the  consulship  to  oblige  the 
SMjve  friends  with  it,  216  ;  open  to  all  kind«  of 
fcm  ij    and  desirous  of  the  title  of  king,  ib. ;  his 
and  character.  221 ;  worshipped  as  a  deity  by 
caner  sort,  229 
the  head  of  Antony's  party,  252 ;  carries 
point*  against  Cicero,  253 
bnrat  down  in  S}lla's  time,  and  rebuilt  by 
Q.  Lntatiaa  Catnlas,  32 
ObW«  Cn.  Papirius,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Sylla, 

laBtd^  by  Pompey,  9 
Ckfcadan,  •  professor  of  the  New  Academy,  wltich 
W  carried  to  its  highest  glory,  303 

iaa^  CL,  blocked  np  in  Antioch  by  the  Parthians, 


gains  an  advantogo  over  them,  160;  conspires  against 
Ciesar's  life,  his  chsracter,  218;  retires  with  M. 
Brutus  to  Lanuvium,  227 ;  chosen  patron  of  Pule- 
oli  with  the  two  Brutuses,  235 ;  expostulates  by 
letter  with  Antony,  ib. ;  prepares  for  an  attempt 
upon  Syria,  243 ;  his  success  in  Syria,  276  ;  defeats 
Dolabeila,  ib. ;  his  preparations  for  the  wnr,  and 
conduct  vindicated,  283;  compared  with  Brutn8*s,ih. 

Cafsius,  Q.,  the  tribune,  opposes  all  motions  against 
CiDsar,  171 ;  flies  to  Caesar's  camp,  ib. 

Catiline,  disappointed  of  the  consulship,  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  37;  accused  for  his 
oppressions  in  Africa ;  solicits  Cicero  to  undertake 
his  cause,  39 ;  bribes  his  accuser,  P.  Clodius,  to 
betray  it,  ib. ;  bribes  openly  for  the  consulship, 
supported  by  Crassus  and  Cesar,  40 ;  cuts  off  the 
head  of  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  and  presents  it  to 
Sylla;  accused  by  L.  Paullus  of  murdering  citizens 
in  Sylla's  proscription  ;  suspected  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  Fabia,  the  vestal,  41 ;  sues  for  the 
consulship  a  second  time,  47  ;  forms  a  design  against 
Cicero's  life,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib  ;  the  plan  of  his 
conspiracy,  48 ;  fails  in  a  design  against  Prameste, 
49  ;  leaves  the  city,  51  ;  is  declared  a  public  enemy, 
52  ;  blocked  up  by  Q.  Metellus  and  C.  Antonius, 
61  ;  defeated  and  killed,  ib. 

Cato,  C.  Trib.,  his  character,  118;  declares  himself 
against  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  ib.  ;  treats 
Pompey  roughly,  121 ;  makes  himself  ridiculous  by 
the  sale  of  his  gladiators,  125  ;  hinders  the  consuls 
from  choosing  magistrates,  129 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  his  speech  for  putting  Catiline's 
accomplices  to  death,  60 ;  obtains  a  decree  for  that 
purpose  in  his  own  words,  ib. ;  declares  Cicero  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  62  ;  accepts  the  commission 
granted  by  Clodius's  law  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  95;  maintains  the  legality  of  Clodius's 
tribunate,  96;  repulsed  from  the  pnetorsbip,  132; 
Augustus's  moderation  with  regard  to  his  character, 
n.  291  ;  his  political  principles  and  conduct  com- 
pared with  Cicero's,  311,  312 

Censors,  an  account  of  them,  31 ;  their  office  restored 
after  an  intermission  of  seventeen  years,  and  exer- 
cised with  severity,  ib. 

Centuries,  the  division  of  the  people  into,  35 

Cethegus,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators ;  his  character, 
48  ;  put  to  death,  61 

Characters  of  persons,  in  what  manner  to  be  drawn, 
Pre/.  X 

Character  of  Mithridates,  6 ;  of  C.  Marius,  7  ;  of 
Sylla,  14;  of  Roscius,  the  comedian,  16;  of  Sor- 
torius,  20  ;  of  M.  Crassus,  21  ;  of  Catiline,  47  ;  of 
Lentulus,  48  ;  of  Cethegus,  ib. ;  of  LncuUus,  63  ;  of 
P.  Clodius,  68  ;  of  M.  Pup.  Piso,  71 ;  of  L.  Calp. 
Piso,  88  ;  of  A.  Gabinius,  ib.  ;  of  Piso,  Cicero's  son, 
110;  of  Trebatius,  136  ;  of  P.  Crassus,  147 ;  of  Q. 
Hortensius,  168;  of  M.  Antony,  171  ;  of  Pompey, 
191 ;  of  Curio,  192 ;  of  Cato,  31 1,  312  ;  of  Liga- 
rius.  203  ;  of  Tullia,  204 ;  of  M.  Marcellus,  209  ; 
of  Mamurra,  n.  ',  215;  of  M.  Brutus,  218;  of 
C.  Cassius,  ib.;  of  D.  Brutus,  219;  of  Trebonius, 
220 ;  of  J.  Cajsar,  221 ;  of  Matins,  233,  n.  \  234  ; 
of  Servilia,  237 ;  of  Sulpicius,  255,  n.^\  of  Hir- 
tius, 272;  of  Pansa,  273;  of  Messala,  n.  \  285; 
of  Octavius,  290 ;  of  Lepidus,  ib. ;  of  Alticus,  239, 
311,315 

Cicero,  M.  the  grandfather,  some  account  of  him;  had 
two  sons,  Marcus  and  Lucius,  2 

Cicero,  M.  the  father,  a  man  of  letters  and  politeness, 
educates  his  children  with  great  caro  under  the 
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direcUon  of  L.  Cimnot,  3 ;  had  «  hoote  in  Rome, 
on  Mount  Palatine,  ib. ;  nw  hii  son  consul,  41 
Cicero,  L.  the  cousin  of  Cicero,  an  account  of  him,  33 
Cicero,  Q.  the  brother,  obtains  the  government  of  Asia 
and  quarrels  with  Atticus  for  refusing  to  be  his  lieu- 
tenant, 73 ;  proposes  to  visit  his  brother  at  Tbessa- 
lonica  in  his  return  from  Asia,  but  is  disappointed, 
98  ;  arrives  at  Rome,  100 ;  saves  his  life  in  a  tumult 
by  hiding  himself  under  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  106 ; 
driven  from  his  house  by  Clodius,  116  ;  made  one 
of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  135, 
137 ;  projects  a  poem  on  Cmar''B  British  expedition, 
138 
Cicero,  M.  T.  when  bon,  1 ;  an  account  of  his  family, 
ib. ;  called  a  New  man,  and  why ;  his  &mily  seat, 
2 ;  now  possessed  by  Dominican  fnars,  ib. ;  received 
the  name  of  his  fisther  and  grand&ther,  Marcus,  the 
name  of  Cicero,  whence  derived,  ib. ;  educated  with 
his  cousins,  the  young  Aculeo's,  under  the  direction 
of  L.  Crassus,  3 ;  placed  in  a  public  school  under  a 
Greek  master,  ib. ;  committed  to  the  poet  Archias, 
much  addicted  to  poetry,  publishes'  a  poem  while  a 
boy,  takes  the  manly  gown,  4 ;  put  under  the  care 
of  Q.  Muc.  Scsvola  the  augur,  afterwards  of  Scsb- 
Yoia  the  high-priest,  acquires  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  4 ;  his  manner  of  improving  himself,  5 ; 
he  translates  Aratus*s  Phsenomena  into  Latin  verse, 
publishes  a  poem  in  honour  of  C.  Marius,  another 
called  Limon,  his  poetical  genius  scarce  inferior  to 
his  oratorical,  ib. ;  studies  philosophy,  is  fond  of 
Phsedrus  the  Epicurean,  deserts  the  principles  of 
that  sect,  ib. ;  makes  a  campaign  with  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war,  was  pre- 
sent at  a  conference  between  the  consiU  and  the 
general  of  the  Marsi,  6 ;  serves  as  a  volunteer  under 
Sylla,  relates  a  remarkable  action  at  which  he  was 
present,  ib. ;  saw  the  entry  of  C.  Marius  into  Rome, 
7  ;  writes  his  rhetorical  pieces,  8  ;  scholar  to  Philo, 
the  Academic ;  resumes  his  oratorical  studies  under 
Molo,  the  Rhodisn,  ib. ;  studies  logic  with  Diodo> 
tus  the  Stoic,  declaims  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  M. 
Piso  and  Q.  Pompeius,  ib. ;  puts  himself  a  second 
time  under  Molo,  10  :  improves  his  langmigo  by  the 
conversation  of  the  ladies,  ib. ;  offers  himself  to  the 
bar,  ib. ;  undertakes  tho  cause  of  P.  Quinctius,  ib. ; 
defends  S.  Rosdus  of  Ameria,  1 1  ;  is  applauded  for 
it  by  the  whole  city,  ib. ;  defends  the  rights  of  cer- 
tain towns  of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which 
Sylla  had  taken  from  them,  12  ;  travels  bto  Greece 
and  Asia,  ib. ;  lodges  at  Athens  with  Antiocbus,  ib. ; 
meets  there  with  Atticus,  is  initiated  into  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  pursues  his  rhetorical  studies  under 
Demetrius  the  Sjrian,  ib. ;  goes  over  into  Asia, 
where  he  is  attended  by  the  principal  orators  of  that 
country,  13 ;  visits  Rhodes  on  his  return,  where  he 
studies  philosophy  with  Posidooius,  and  declaims  in 
Greek  with  Molo,  ib. ;  comes  back  to  Rome  after 
an  excursion  of  two  years,  ib. ;  his  travels  the  only 
scheme  of  travelling  with  credit,  ib. ;  the  story  of 
hit  journey  to  the  Delphic  Oracle  suspected,  15 ;  he 
marries  Terentia,  17 ;  is  made  qusstor,  pleads  the 
cause  of  Roscius  the  comedian,  16 ;  enters  upon  the 
quaestorship  of  Sicily,  18  ;  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Sicilians,  pleads  for  some  young  officers  of  quality, 
ib. ;  finds  out  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  unkuown 
to  the  Syracusians,  ib. ;  his  return  to  Italy,  19 ; 
resolves  to  reside  constantly  in  Rome,  ib. ;  strictly 
observes  the  Ciucian  law,  21 ;  takes  all  the  usual 
ways  of  recommending  himself  to  the  people,  22; 
is  elected  curule  «dilo,  undertakes  the  prosecution 


of  Verree,  23 ;  goes  to  IKcUy  in  scardt  of  &cU  az»d 
evidence  against  him,  his  reception  at  SyracoM,  24  ; 
and  at  Measana,  ib. ;  defeats  all  the  projects  of 
Verroa  by  a  new  way  of  proceeding,  and  forees  bim 
into  exile,  25  ;  oflfcinds  the  nolnlity  by  it,  ib. ;  se- 
cures the  affection  of  the  citiaens,  is  aopplied  with 
provisions  during  his  cdileship  by  the  Sinlians,  3^ ; 
defends  Csocina  and  Fontdua,  33  ;  dcdared  ptvtor 
in  three  different  assemblies,  36 ;  condamns  Lksnius 
Macer,  ib. ;  ascends  the  rostra  the  first  tame,  in 
defence  of  the  Manilian  law,  36;  defends  A. 
Cluentius,  ib. ;  frequents  the  school  of  Gnipho. 
37 ;  defends  Manilius,  ib.  ;  refuses  to  accept  any 
province,  ib. ;  takes  great  paina  in  suing  fer  the 
consulship,  38 ;  employs  Atticus  to  porcliaae  statues 
and  other  curiosities  for  him  at  Athena,  Ib. ;  defends 
C.  Cornelius,  39 ;  inclined  to  defend  CatiliBe,  ib. ; 
chaises  his  mind,  ib. ;  appears  a  candidate  Cor  the 
consulship,  40  ;  delivers  his  speech  called  In  Ttga 
Candida,  defends  Q.  Gallius,  ib. ;  proclaimed  caonil 
by  the  acclamation  of  the  iHiole  people,  4 1  ;  has  a 
son  bom  to  him,  42 ;  draws  his  coUeagoe,  C  An- 
tonius,  from  hb  old  engagementa  to  the  tnteroM  of 
the  republic,  ib. ;  unites  the  equestrian  oedcr  with 
the  senate,  43  ;  opposes  Rullns's  agrarian  law,  ib. ; 
appeases  the  people  in  a  tumult  against  Otho,  45 ; 
persuades  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  bear  tbeo- 
coudition  with  patience,  ib. ;  defenda  C.  Rabiritu, 
ib. ;  publishes  a  new  law  against  bribery,  47; 
charges  Catiline  with  traitorous  deajgna,  ib. ;  is  o^ 
dered  to  take  care  that  the  republic  reeerve  do  harm, 
ib. ;  is  informed  by  Curius  of  all  Catiline*s  measaies,  • 
49  ;  summons  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
decrees  a  reward  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot, 
ib.  ;  drives  Catiline  out  of  the  dty  by  a  resoloir 
speech,  ib. ;  his  second  speech  sgainst  Catiline,  52; 
defends  L.  Murena,  53 ;  and  C.  Piso,  54  ;  instraeti 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  how  to  convict 
the  conspirators,  55 ;  has  public  thanks  and  a  m^ 
plication  decreed  to  him  for  preserving  the  dty,  56 ; 
his  third  speech  agaiust  Catiline,  ib.  ;  pubfi^cs 
copies  of  the  trial  and  confession  of  the  consfinton. 
57  ;  his  fourth  speech  against  Catiline*  58 ;  stifles 
the  information  against  Casar,  62;  declared  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  receives  honours  from  ail  the 
towns  of  Italy,  ib. ;  makes  a  law  to  limit  the  fcyli* 
libera^  ib. ;  helps  to  procure  a  triumph  for  I^  La- 
cull  us,  63 ;  decrees  a  thanksgiving  of  ten  days  ts 
Pompey,  ib. ;  not  suffered  by  the  tribune  Metcllai 
to  speak  to  the  people  at  the  expiratioik  of  Ym  con- 
sulship, ib. ;  publishes  an  oration  against  MeteOoBf 
writes  to  Q.  Metellus  about  his  brother^s  treatsMal 
of  him,  65  ;  his  letter  to  Pompey,  66  ;  gives  evi- 
dence against  Autronius,  67  ;  defends  P.  Sylla.  ik; 
boys  a  house  on  the  Palatine  hill  wUb  bwiewid 
money,  68 ;  gives  testimony  against  Clodins,  70; 
defends  the  poet  Archias,  71 ;  his  judgment  d 
Cato,  74  ;  moderates  Pompey>  agrsriaa  law  to  ds 
satis&ction  of  both  parties,  75 ;  not  permitted  ta  1 
leave  Rome  when  chosen  by  lot  an  atnhtffiniier  ts 
the  Gallic  cities,  ib. ;  publishes  the  mcmoin  sf  fast 
consulship  in  Greek,  ib. ;  writes  a  Latin  poem  ea 
his  own  history,  76 ;  publishes  his  consolaroratiaBi. 
and  Aratus*s  Prognostics  tran6Ute4  by  him  ints 
Latin  verse,  ib. ;  unites  himself  with  Pompey,  j»- 
tifies  this  step,  77  ;  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Ckar 
and  the  triumvirate,  78  ;  defends  C.  Antonins,  h» 
colleague,  79  ;  employs  himself  in  pleading  csiMS 
82 ;  defends  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  ib. :  adrivs 
Pompey  to  a  breach  with  Csesar,  85 ;  ia  alarmed  hf 
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Cio£iB't  tribonfttey  pretBes  Atticai  to  return  to 

Rome,  86  ;  nfiifes  the  bononrt  offered  by  Ccnr, 

ibk ;  depends  on  Pompej,  but  finds  reason  to  distrust 

his,  87  ;  expresses  en  inclination  to  the  angurate, 

lut  dnips  it,  ib. ;  is  vindicated  from  an  unjust  cen- 

mre  on  that  account,  «.  ib.;  conceives  hopes  of 

PIm  and  Gabinius,  but  is  soon  convinced  of  his 

mistake,  88  ;  provides  L.  Nitininsy  tribune,  to  op- 

poae  ClodiuB*s  lavrs,  but  consenU  to  let  them  pass, 

69  ;  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  and 

chaaget  hb  habit  upon  it,  ib. ;  is  defended  bjr  the 

loBffata  and  young  noHUty,  who  perpetually  attend 

hiai,  ib.  ;  is  desNted  by  Poropey,  91  ;  submits  to 

%  volmitary  exile,  and  consecrates  a  statue  of  Blinerva 

ia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  92 ;  repents  his  quitting 

tlw  dty,  ebaigea  the  advisers  of  it  with  perfidy,  94 ; 

explains  the  nsotives  of  his  retreat,  95 ;    spends 

•evecml  dtys  at  Yibo,  not  suffered  to  enter  into 

SkOy  by  C.  Yirgilitts  the  pnstor,  96 ;  honourably 

laeeived  hy  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 

IK;  pfvsacs  Attiens  to  come  to  him,  97;   lodges 

writh  IL  Lenius  near  Brundisium,  ib. ;  his  dream, 

ihu  ;  arrives  at  Dyrrhachium,  is  conducted  to  Thes- 

■leiiiica  by  Cn.  Plandus,  98  ;  declines  an  interview 

mkh  Ua  brother,  ib. ;  his  dejection  in  his  exile,  ib. ; 

isy  Ibr  the  publication  of  one  of  his  invective 

,  101 ;  letnnis  to  Dyrrhachium,  103  ;  dis- 

I  with  ^e  management  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 

his  restoratioo  decreed  in  Marius^s  monument, 

and  eonfirmed  by  all  the  centuries,  110 ;  his 

I  from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  ib.  &c. ;  returns 

the  senate  and  people.  111 ;  proposes  a 

hm  far  granting  to  Pompey  the  administration  of  all 

the  oera  and  provisions  of  the  republic,  112;  pleads 

for  the  restitation'of  his  palatine  house,  113 ;  re- 

biriMr  hia  Toscalan  villa,  116  ;  takes  down  the  acts 

ef  has  bamahment  from  the  capitol,  ib. ;  is  assaulted 

ia  cbo  •erects  by  Clodius,  117;  labours  to  get  the 

cooimiaMan  of  restoring  king  Ptolemy  granted  to 

Leatulin.  119  ;  unites  himself  with  Pompey,  J21  ; 

I  L.  Bestk,  122 ;  promotes  a  decree  for  pro- 

sasr's  command,  ib. ;  defends  P.  Sextius, 

neveo  for  reconsidering  Cesar's  act,  for  the 

of  the  Campanian  lands,  but  drops  that 

123 ;  the  grounds  of  his  conduct  towards 

,  &c.  124 ;  rebuilds  bis  houses,  125 ; 

I  aaeaay  in  his  domestic  affairs,  ib. ;  applies  the 

er  of  the  haruspires  to  the  violences  of  Clo- 

126 ;  penoades  ^e  senate  to  recal  Piso  and 

(  from  their  provinces,  127 ;  defends  Com. 

Bad  M.  Calius,  ib.  ;  writes  a  poem  in  com- 

to  Cbanr,  128  ;  engages  Locoeins  to  write 

'  of  his  acts,  ib. ;  spMks  his  invective  ora- 

t  Piao,  131 ;  is  present  at  Pompey's  shows, 

I  Oallos  Caninius,  132;  finishes  his  Pala. 

e,  and  prepares  an  inscription  for  it,  and  for 

I  of  Tellus,  ib. ;  his  quarrel  and  reoond- 

\  miih  Crasans,  133 ;  finishes  his  piece  on  the 

reiliTi  ti  Ontor,  ib. ;  composes  a  treatise  on  Politics, 

136;  enter*  Into  an  intimacy  with  Casar,  ib. ;  writes 

I  of  Jetteca  to  Trebatins  in  Gaul,  136  ;  sends 

i  his  consulship  to  Cassar,  and  writes 

\  ia  honour  of  him,  138;  defends  Plan. 

^  140  ;  and  Tadnius,  ib. ;  gives  evidence  sgainst 

141  ;  deftrods  him  in  a  second  trial,  142; 

» for  that  conduct,  ib. ;  defends  C.  Rabirius, 

t43;  seeepta  Poaipey's  lieutenancy  in  Spain,  but 

Bjl,  144;  begins  a  correspondence  of  letters 

,146;  eUeted  into  the  college  of  angurs, 

147  ;  aM»  his  mimost  endeavours  in  promoting  Milo 


to  the  consulship,  147 ;  not  deterred  from  underU(k- 
ing  Mile's  defence,  149;  accuses  the  tribune  Bursa, 
152 ;  writes  his  treatise  on  Laws,  ib. ;  decides  a  dis- 
pute  about  the  inscription  prepared  by  Pompey  for 
his  new  temple,  153 ;  succeeds  to  the  government  of 
Cillcia  against  his  will,  ib. ;  not  pleased  with  his  provin- 
cial government,  154  ;  sets  forward  towards  it,  ib. ; 
sends  an  account  to  Atticus  of  Pomponia*s  behaviour 
to  his  brother,  ib. ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey 
at  Tarentum,  155 ;  arrives  at  Athens,  and  lodges 
with  Aristus,  ib. ;  writes  to  C.  Memmius,  in  frvour 
of  the  Epicureans,  ib. ;  rallies  Trebatius  on  his 
turning  Epicurean,  156  ;  sets  forward  towards  Asia, 
ib.,  lands  at  Ephesus,  157;  arrives  at  Laodicea,  and 
enters  upon  his  command,  ib. ;  forbids  all  expense 
to  be  msde  upon  himself  or  company,  by  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  ib. ;  secures  his  province 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Partbians,  ib. ;  Ukes  king 
Ariobamnes  under  his  protection,  158  ;  refuses  to 
accept  any  present  from  him,  ib. ;  solicits  him  to 
pay  his  debt  to  Brutus  with  the  money  offered  to 
himself,  ib. ;  frees  the  Salaminians  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  Scaptius,  Brutus's  agent,  159 ;  complains  of 
Brutus  to  Atticus,  ib. ;  saluted  emperor  by  his  army, 
160;  takes  Pindenissum,  161  ;  receives  hostnges 
from  the  Tiburani,  ib. ;  entertains  thoughts  of  a 
triumph,  sends  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Cato, 
ib. ;  has  a  public  tbanksgiriog  decreed  to  him,  ib. ; 
is  displeased  with  Cato,  for  refusing  his  vote  to  it, 
162  ;  sends  his  son  and  nephew  to  king  Deiotarus's 
court,  ib. ;  governs  his  province  with  singular  mode- 
ration and  probity,  ib. ;  disgusts  his  predecessor 
Appius  by  it,  163 ;  resolves  to  assist  Appius  when 
impeached  by  his  son-in-law  Dolabella,  165 ;  begs 
of  the  consuls  by  letter  not  to  prolong  his  govern- 
ment, 167 ;  commits  his  province  to  his  qusrator, 
ib.;  calls  at  Rhodes  on  his  return,  168 ;  is  much 
affsoted  with  the  news  of  Hortensius's  death,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  Athens,  ib. ;  resolves  to  sue  for  a  triumph, 
169 ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey.  170 ;  solicits 
an  accommodation  between  him  and  Casar,  171 ; 
arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ;  has  the  command  of  Capua 
committed  to  him,  but  resigns  it,  173 ;  has  an  inter- 
view with  Casar,  180 ;  pressed  by  Cesar,  Antony, 
&c.,  not  to  follow  Pompey,  181 ;  resolves  to  go  after 
him,  182 ;  has  a  conference  with  Serrius  Sulpicius, 
184 ;  goes  to  Pompey,  185;  his  behaviour  in  that 
camp,  and  sentiments  of  the  war,  186  ;  some  of  his 
jokes  upon  the  management  of  it,  n. ",  ib. ;  he 
refuses  the  command  of  it  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  189 ;  had  like  to  have  been  killed  for  it  by 
young  Pompey,  ib. ;  returns  to  Italy,  ib.;  finds  his 
domestic  affiurs  in  great  disorder,  ib. ;  uneasy  in  his 
residence  at  BrunfUsium,  192  ;  received  kindly  by 
Casar,  returns  to  Rome,  194  ;  resumes  his  studies, 
and  enters  into  a  strict  friendship  with  Varro,  1 95 ; 
puts  away  his  wife  Terentia,  ib.  ;  marries  Publilia, 
196  ;  his  railleries  on  Casar'a  administration,  n.  "*, 
ib. ;  caressed  by  Csssarand  bis  friends,  197  ;  writes 
a  book  in  pnise  of  Cato,  199  ;  publishes  his  Orator, 
200  ;  returns  thanks  to  Caesar  for  the  pardon  of  M. 
Marccllus,  ib. ;  defends  Ligarius,  202 ;  sends  his 
son  to  Athens,  204  ;  exceedingly  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  ib. ;  resolves  to  build  a  temple 
to  her,  207 ;  his  reasons  for  it,  n. ',  ib. ;  applies 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  210 ; 
publishes  a  piece  called  Hortentius,  another  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Academy,  ib.  ;  his  treatise 
De  Finibtu,  211 ;  his  Tuiculan  Disputations,  ib. ; 
writes  a  funeral  encomium  on  Porda,  Cato's  sister, 
Y 
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21 1  ;  if  pretted  to  write  tomething  to  CsMr,  bat 
diacoonged  by  thediflScuIty  of  it,  212  ;  defends  Idug 
Dttotanu,  214 ;  entertain!  CMtr  at  bit  hoiue,  215  ; 
how  fitf  acceitory  to  Cassar's  deatb,  223  ;  UTgM  tbe 
eonspinton  to  support  tbat  act  bj  Tigoroaa  meaanret, 
225  ;  leavea  Rome,  diaaatiafied  with  tbe  indolence 
of  bia  friends,  227  ;  diagnated  with  Cleopatra,  in  an 
ioterriew  with  her,  228  ;  endeavoura  to  draw 
Hirtios  and  Panaa  to  the  intereata  of  tbe  rq>ablic, 
230 ;  writea  hia  treatiae  oa  the  Nature  of  the  Goda, 
on  DiTination,235  ;  on  tbe  adtrantagea  of  Old  Age, 
on  Friendabip,  236 ;  on  Fate,  bia  Anecdote,  236  ; 
approaches  towarda  Rome^  bat  ia  diaauaded  from 
entering  it,  ib. ;  obtaina  an  honorary  lieutenancy, 
and  resolvea  to  Tisit  bis  son  at  Athens,  237  ;  Uboun 
to  reconcile  Hirtius  to  tbe  conspirators,  ib.  ;  assists 
at  a  conference  with  Brutus  and  bis  friends,  238  ; 
begins  to  cherish  Octavius  as  a  check  to  Antony,  ib.; 
begins  his  Book  of  Offices,  ib. ;  and  an  oration 
adapted  to  tbe  times,  ib. ;  takes  bis  leave  of  Attieus 
with  great  tendemeas,  ib. ;  sends  him  his  piece  on 
Glory,  239 ;  some  account  of  that  piece,  n.  ",  ib.  ; 
sets  forward  towards  Athens,  24 1 ;  writes  bis  Treatise 
of  Topics  at  sea,  ib. ;  his  manner  of  writing  pre&ees, 
n.  \  242  ;  encouraged  by  good  news  from  Rome, 
be  drops  the  pursuit  of  his  voyage,  ib. ;  has  an  inter- 
view with  Brutus,  ib. ;  and  arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ; 
delivers  the  first  of  his  Philippics,  243 ;  retires  to 
Naples,  composes  his  second  Philippic,  244  ;  consents 
to  support  Octavius,  on  certain  conditions,  245 ; 
finishes  his  Book  of  Offices,  246  ;  writes  his  Stoical 
Paradoxes,  ib. ;  comes  back  to  Rome  upon  Antony's 
leaving  it,  247  ;  speaks  his  third  Philippic,  248 ; 
his  fourth,  ib. ;  publishes  his  second  Philippic,  ib. ; 
speaks  his  fifth,  249 ;  called  for  by  the  people  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 

251  ;  speaks  his  sixth  Philippic,  ib. ;  his  seventh, 

252  ;  opposed  by  Galenas  in  all  his  motions  against 
Antony,  procures  a  decree  to  pat  on  the  sagum,  or 
habit  of  war,  258 ;  speaks  his  eighth  Philippic,  ib. ; 
his  ninth,  254 ;  his  tenth,  256  ;  his  eleventh,  259 ; 
his  statue  of  Minerva  dedicated  in  tbe  capitol,  struck 
by  lightning,  and  repaired  by  the  senate,  261 ;  speiics 
his  twelfth  Philippic,  ib. ;  his  thirteenth,  263 ;  bis 
noble  struggle  in  defence  of  the  republic's  liberty, 
266 ;  his  pains  to  engage  Lepidus,  PoUio,  and  Plan, 
cus,  in  the  same  cause,  ib. ;  mortifiea  Servilius  in 
the  senate,  268 ;  disturbed  by  a  report  of  bis  design- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  269 ;  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  on  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat,  271 ;  epeaks  bis  fourteenth  Philippic,  ib. ; 
presses  Brutus  to  come  into  Italy,  274  ;  decrees  an 
ovation  to  Octavius,  with  public  honours  to  Hirtios, 
Pansa,Aquila,  &c,ib. ;  expostulates  with  D.  Brutus, 
on  Antony's  escape,  275 ;  blames  M.  Brutus's  de- 
mency  to  C.  Antony,  ib. ;  utterly  averse  to  the 
consulship  of  Octavius,  280  ;  presses  Brutus  and 
Caaaius  to  haaten  to  Italy,  281 ;  his  conduct  from 
the  time  of  Cnaar'a  death  vindicated,  and  com- 
pared with  Bnitus'a,  283,  288 ;  his  own  account 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  Brutus,  284;  cleared  from 
a  calumny,  intimated  m  a  letter  of  Brutus,  n.  *, 
288  ;  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  289 ;  might 
have  escaped  into  Macedonia,  ib. ;  had  early  notice 
of  bis  danger,  embarks  at  Asturia,  290 ;  preferred 
death  to  the  frtigues  of  camps  and  the  sea,  forced 
by  his  slaves  to  attempt  a  flight,  overtaken  by 
bis  pursuers,  ib. ;  orders  his  slaves  not  to  resist, 
ib. ;  meets  his  death  with  tbe  greatest  firmness; 
his  head  and  hands  cut  off  and  placed  upon  the 


rostra,  291 ;  the  spot  where  he  fell  viated  hj 
vellers,  ib. ;  why  Virgil  and  Honee  make  no  n 
tion  of  him,  ib. ;  livy's  character  of  bim, 
Augastns's,  ib. ;  Patercolus's  encomium  of  hia, 
all  the  succeeding  writers  vie  with  esck  otbe 
praising  him,  ib. ;  of  his  person,  and  ewe  el 
health,  292 ;  his  clothes  and  dress,  ib. ;  hisdo» 
and  social  character,  ib. ;  his  big^  notiooi  of  ftv 
ship ;  of  gratitude,  288  ;  of  placability  to  eoeo 
ib.;  bis  splendid  manner  of  living, 293;  bh 
and  sprightly  temper,  ib. ;  thought  to  sfiett  nil 
too  much,  ib. ;  as  femous  for  wit  ss  for  sloqoe 
ib. ;  a  collection  of  his  sayings  publitbcd  W  Tr 
nios,  ib. ;  a  more  copious  one  by  Tiro  ifier 
death,  ib. ;  an  account  of  the  number,  situstiai, 
condition  of  his  several  villas,  294 ;  an  cpigTU 
his  academy  or  Puteolan  Villa,  ib. ;  his  fbrai 
rich  and  elegant ;  a  cedar  table  of  his  leonii 
in  Pliny's  time,  295 ;  the  soaroe  of  bis  great  m 
ib. ;  his  moral  diaracter  nnblemisbed ;  be  hd 
intriguea  with  tbe  kdica,  295,  296 ;  was  tbei 
too  sanguine  in  prosperity,  desponding  ia  admi 
296  ;  tbe  love  of  glory  his  chief  paaiioe,  ib. ; 
nature  of  that  paaaion  explained  and  vmdieiUd, 
bia  great  learning  in  every  branch  of  sdenee,  2 
hia  worka  the  moot  predoua  remahis  of  snliqattj, 
bis  industry  incredible^  ib. ;  a  character  of  hu 
ters,  familiar,  jocose,  political,  recommeoditof^J 
preferable  to  the  lettera  of  all  who  lived  after  U 
compared  particularly  with  Pliny'a,299;  kii  U 
rical  worka  lost,  300  ;  his  plan  forageoenl  biif 
ib. ;  no  remains  of  hia  poetry  but  sobs  Kitti 
fragments,  ib. ;  these  show  a  genius,  ib.;  acbn 
of  his  eloquence,  301 ;  compared  with  that  (^ 
mostbenes,  ib. ;  and  that  of  hn  cootsmponnes  I 
pretended  to  an  Attic  taste,  ib. ;  hit  pliiloM 
drawn  from  tbe  Academy,  302 ;  an  accooBt  of  i 
explained  by  himself,  303 ;  a  judgment  oo  t 
rious  reading  in  his  treatiae  on  the  Natore  of  tbe  6 
n.%303;  he  became  a  convert  to  the  New  Aa^ 
304;  the  difficulty  of  discovering  hii  real  MBtiM 
ttated,  ib. ;  why  they  are  not  to  be  aoogbt  in 
orationa,  ib. ;  which  yet  are  good  tssiinKsW 
facta,  n.  *,  305 ;  hia  letters  Uy  opan  hii  h««» 
with  some  exceptions,  ib. ;  his  pbilosophkal  « 
give  a  history  of  the  ancient  i^osophy,  ib.  V 
key  to  his  proper  sentiments,  ib. ;  he  hsi  decb 
no  precise  opinions  in  natural  philosophy,  >lk'> 
was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundsment^ 
ciples  of  it,  which  pass  for  the  discoveries  of  is« 
ages,  305 ;  he  believed  a  God,  a  proridenov 
immortality  of  the  aoul,  and  a  futuie  state  of  ^ 
and  puniahmenta,  305, 306 ;  bia  opinioB  of  tbel 
gion  of  Rome  conaidered,  307 ;  an  ol)iem»^ 
Polybiua  upon  it,  n.  ■.  ib. ;  hia  own  reBgJoo  drj 
308  i  he  deduced  the  origin  of  doty,  monj  «J 
tion,  and  tbe  eternal  difference  of  good  and  ul,^ 
the  will  of  God,  ib.  &c ;  hia  system  of  leligw"  > 
morality,  contained  in  his  books  on  OowninH 
Laws,  and  on  Oflkes,  309  ;  the  noWeit  «7»»e« ' 
published  to  the  heathen  world,  ib, ;  anolgecort 
bia  belief  of  it  auted  and  answered,  ib.^.  fc.  J 
rule  of  following  nature  explained,  ••'♦'|*:*j 
political  principles  and  conduct  illusti»ted,310^ 
oompand  with  Gate's,  811,  312;  with  itort 
811 ;  hia  rule  of  managing  the  men  of  po««j 
Ac.;  hia  true  principles  always  displayed  tkjB* 

when  he  waa  at  liberty  to  exert  ^^^'^'fj 
death  violent  but  not  untimely,  ib. ;  ^^"^.^j 
to  have  wished,  ib*:  tbelastactofhislii«^<^ 
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Coere,  tbe  ton,  iovetted  with  the  <'  maoljr  gotni"  at 
Jkipionm,  180  ;  carried  bj  his  father  to  Poir.pey*s 
camp^  165 ;  coannaodt  a  wing  of  Pompey's  horse, 
189 ;  sent  to  Athens  to  stadj  ander  Cratippns,  204 ; 
DBcb  commended  and  beloved  by  Brutus,  257  ;  en- 
tmited  frith  the  command  of  his  horse  in  Macedonia* 
258;  defeats  G.  Antony  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
366;  hit  character  injuriously  treated  by  posterity, 
ik;  a  true  aeeount  of  it,  and  a  summary  view  of 
Idi  lift,  312,  &C. 
Can,  Q^  attends  hb  brother  into  CiHda,  as  one  of 
kii  Beotenants,  154 ;  resolves  to  follow  him  into 
Ponpey't  camp,  185  ;  obtains  pardon  from  Caesar, 
189;  Teriles  bis  brother  in  his  letters  and  speeches 
ta  Gsiar's  friends,  190 ;  gives  a  disadvantageous 
cbsTKter  of  the  consuls,  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  273  ; 
ii  ]vo6cribed  by  the  triumvirate,  290 ;  conceals 
fauBself  in  Rome,  but  is  discovered  and  killed,  toge- 
ther vith  his  son,  315 
CSccro^  (^,  the  son,  gives  information  to  Casar  of  his 
osde's  disafiectioQ  to  him,  181  ;  makes  an  oration 
igaittt  his  uncle,  190 ;  abuses  both  the  uncle  and 
ha  &tber  to  please  Casar's  friends,  212 ;  deserts 
AotoBy  and  is  reconciled  to  his  father  and  uncle, 
240;  is  presented  to  Brutus,  241  ;  undertakes  to 
iccQse  Antony  to  the  people,  ib. ;  is  abused  by 
Aatoay  in  his  edicts,  247  ;  is  proscribed,  taken  in 
Eome.  snd  killed  with  hb  father,  315 
Gados,  If.  Trib.,  bb  law  prohibiting  patrons  to  take 

Booey  or  preaenta  from  their  clients,  16 
Gnoy  the  coosnl,  driven  out  of  Rome  and  deposed  by 
Us  eaUesgne  Octavius,  recalls  Marius,  enters  Rome 
vith  a  superior  fovce  and  puts  all  hb  enemies  to  tho 
iwwd,  7 ;  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  hb  soldiers,  9 
t^Bs,  L.  Cornelius,  pnstor,  applauds  the  act  of  killing 
<^«r  hi  a  speech  to  the  people,  224 ;  in  danger  of 
bis  Kfe  from  CsBsar*s  veteran  soldiers,  ib. 
Gns,  Hehiua,  tribune,  mistaken  forL.  Cornelius 

CiBBa,  sad  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble,  226 
Gipias,  tribune,  beaten  by  Clodius,  106 
f^  crown,  what,  &c,  14 
HsMinl  witers,  why  so  called,  35  n. 
Hmfslji,  ^uaen  of  Egypt,  flies  from  Rome  upon  the 
4^  of  Oesar,  228 ;  her  conference  there  with 
CSccro,ib. 
^^9s£os,  P.,  hb  charseter,  68 ;  pro&nes  the  mysteries 
tf  the  Bona  Oca,  iK ;  hb  trial  for  it,  69 ;  becomes 
sMsrsd  enemy  to  Oeero,  71  ;  hb  project  to  get 
^BBMlf  chosen  tribune  by  the  means  of  an  adoption, 
/C;  the  law  of  fab  adoption  carried  by  the  asebtance 
■f  (Wrand  Pompey,  80  ;  hb  pretended  quarrel 
"■hb  C^ssr,  81 ;  b  elected  a  tribune,  and  threatens 
^^ta%  86 ;  pronoises  Pompey  to  be  at  hb  devotion, 
^i  4eesaec  suffer  Bibulus  to  speak  to  the  people 
^  bjhig  down  his  eonsulship,  87  ;  bargains  with 
^sid  Galamus  to  oppress  Cicero,  88 ;  endeavours 
^  |ia  the  peo]>le  by  popular  laws,  89 ;  insults 
9**"**  i^  i  produces  the  consuls  to  give  their  opi- 
>M  tt  Qeeio*s  consnbhip,  90 ;  repnls  the  ^lian 
ni  Fanan  laws,  91 ;  publishes  a  law  for  Cicero's 
miibiuuil,  93 ;  demolbhes  Cicero's  houses,  ib. ; 
{^nantes  hb  wile  and  children,  94 ;  poisons  Q.  Seius 
for  refusing  to  sell  his  house  to  him,  ib. ; 
a  law  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus, 
Gsto  with  the  execution  of  it,  95 ;  b  con- 
ed  upon  it  by  Cssar,  96 ;  aflfronU  Pompey 
Vjtisbf  Tlgraaes  hb  prisoner,  100  ;  forms  a  plot 
■Pta  Pompey's  life,  ib. ;  attacks  the  triumvirate 
»ri  Oitinfus,  104 ;  drives  Pabricius  and  Cbpius 
"•  **■»«  out  of  the  fonim  with  great  slaughter, 


106  ;  impeached  by  Milo,  screened  by  Metellus, 
107 ;  endeavours  to  raise  fresh  tumults  against 
Cicero,  112;  opposes  the  restitution  of  his  Palatine 
house,  115 ;  commits  great  outrages  against  Cicero 
and  Milo,  116;  chosen  ttdile,  120 ;  impeaches  Milo, 
ib. ;  applies  the  answer  of  the  haruspices  to  the 
case  of  Cicero,  126 ;  impeaches  the  tribunes  SufTe- 
nas,  C.  Cato,  and  Prodlius,  140 ;  killed  by  Milo, 
148 

Clodius,  Sext.,  tried  and  banbhed  for  hb  violences  at 
Clodius's  funeral,  151 

Consuls,  the  method  of  choosing  them,  41 

Cornelius,  C,  tribune,  raises  great  disorders  in  the  city 
by  the  publication  of  new  laws,  35 ;  accused  for 
practices  i^nst  the  state,  defended  by  Cicero,  39 

Comifidus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  continued  firm  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  268 

Cnrradus,  Seb.,  his  Life  of  Cicero,  what,  pref.  xiv 

Cotta,  an  orator  of  the  firat  character,  16 ;  his  way  of 
speaking,  ib. ;  obtains  the  consulship,  1 7  ;  moves 
the  senate  to  recall  Cicero,  105 

Crassus,  L.  the  firat  orator  of  bis  time,  directed  the 
method  of  Cicero's  education,  3 

Crassus,  M.  obtains  the  decree  of  an  ovation  and  laurel 
crown  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Servile  war,  20 ;  bb 
riches  and  manner  of  rabing  them,  21 ;  chosen  con- 
sul with  Pompey,  ib. ;  supposed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Catiline,  Caesar,  &c,  supports  Piso  against 
Pompey,  37 ;  accused  of  a  correspondence  with 
Catiline,  62  ;  corrupU  the  judges  in  Clodius's  trul, 
70 ;  discomposes  Pompey  by  praising  Cicero's  acts, 
72 ;  prepares  for  his  Eastern  expedition  in  defiance 
of  the  auspices,  133 ;  reconciled  to  Cicero,  ib.;  hb 
death,  146 

Crassus,  P.,  the  son,  his  death  and  character,  147 

Cntippus,  the  Peripatetic,  pnsoeptor  to  young  Cicero 
at  Athens,  204,  312,  313 

Cremutius,  Cordus,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  for  prais- 
ing Brutus,  291 

Crete,  subjected  to  the  Romans,  20 

Crown,  laurel,  the  ornament  of  a  triumph,  20 

Crown,  myrtle,  of  an  ovation,  20 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  consul,  an  orator  of  a  pecuUar 
action  and  manner  of  speaking,  17 

Curio,  the  son,  the  most  active  opposer  of  the  trium- 
virate, 84  ;  clean  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  plot,     | 
85;  enten  into  a  correspondence  of  letten  with 
Cicero;  his  character,  146. 

Curio  obtains  the  tribunate,  changes  hb  party  and  de- 
clares for  Cosar,  167;  flies  to  Cesar's  camp,  171 ; 
drives  Cato  out  of  Sicily;  b  destroyed  with  hb 
whole  army  in  Africa,  192 ;  hb  character,  ib. 

Curius,  one  of  Catiline's  conspiraton,  discovera  their 
counsels  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia  his  mbtress,  49  ;  ac- 
cuses Cmar,  and  claims  the  reward  decreed  to  the 
firat  discoverer  of  the  plot,  66 


Damasifpus,  pretor  of  the  dty,  kilb  the  principal  le^ 

natore  by  order  of  young  Marius,  9 
Deceroriri,    the  guardians  of   the  Sibylline  books, 

who,  807 
Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia ;  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome : 

prepares  to  join  with  Cicero  against  the  PortUians, 

157;  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Camir, 

214 ;  accused  of  a  design  asiainst  Canar's  life,  ib. ; 

defended  by  Brutus  and  by  Cicero,  215 ;  purchased 

his  dominions  again  of  Antony,  234 
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Demetrint,  mMtor  of  rhetoric  to  Cicero  At  Athens,  12 

Dictatorship,  tome  aocoant  of  thmt  office,  10 

Dion  Cutiui ;  the  grounds  of  his  maligoitj  to  Cicero, 

pr<f.xiU 
Diodotus,  t  Stoic,  lired  with  Cicero,  8 
Dipnjsius,  of  Magnesia,  t  fkmed  rhetoridan,  attended 

Cicero  in  hb  timvels,  13 
DIonjBiDs,  tntor  to  the  two  jonng  Ciceros,  162 
Divination,  artificial  and  natuiml ;  what,  307 
Divination,  a  speech  of  Cicero  so  called ;  wh j,  235 
Divorce,  a  costom  mentioned  on  that  occasion,  196, 

n> 
Dobhella,  P.  Comelins,  his  character;  marries  Cieero*s 
daughter,  164 ;  impeaches  Appius,  ih. ;  solicits 
Cirero  to  desert  Ponipej,  189;  raises  great  tumults 
in  Rome,  190 ;  is  divorced  from  Tullia,  ib. ;  makes 
a  speech  in  the  senate  against  Antony,  216;  assumes 
the  consulship  upon  Cssar's  death,  229 ;  demolishes 
the  altar  erected  to  C»sar,  and  acts  vigorously  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  ib. ;  bribed  by  Antony  to  sub- 
vert the  republic,  235 ;  leaves  the  city  to  get  pos- 
•ession  of  Syria  against  Cassius,  258;  surprises 
Smyrna  by  stratagem,  and  puts  Trebonius  to  death, 
ib. ;  is  declared  a  public  enemy,  259 ;  punned  and 
defeated  by  Cassius ;  kills  himself,  276 
Domitius,  taken  and  dismissed  by  Cesar  at  Corfinium, 

175 
Drusua,  the  tribune,  assassinated,  5 


E. 

Eumnfuii  Mytteiies,  12;  sodm  account  of  them, 
n.  %  ib. 

Emperor,  the  signification  of  that  title,  n.  *,  66 

Epicureans,  their  reverence  for  the  ruins  of  Epicurus^s 
walls,  155;  many  of  them  highly  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  156;  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  and 
of  Cicero's  friends  of  that  sect,  n.  *,  310 

Epitcopus,a  remark  on  the  use  of  that  name,  n.  *,  173 

Equestrian  dignity,  or  the  order  of  knighu,  what  it 
was,  n.  ^,  1  ;  the  judgment  of  causes  taken  from 
them  and  restored  to  the  senate,  10 ;  recover  their 
right  of  judicature,  31  ;  obtain  distinct  seats  in  the 
theatres  by  Otho*s  law,  34 

Erana,  the  capital  of  Amanus,  makes  a  stout  defence 
against  Cicero,  160 

Evocati,  what  they  were,  n.  «,  270 


Fabia,  sister  to  Cicepo*s  wife  Terentia,  one  of  the 

vestal  virgins,  tried  for  incest  with  Catiline  and 

acquitted,  41 
Fabius,  Q.,  chosen  consul  by  CsBsar,  214  ;  triumphs, 

ib.;  his  death,  216 
Fabricius,  Franc,  his  Life  of  Cicero  what,  Tpref.  xiv 
Fabricius,  the  tribune,  driven  out  of  the  forum  by 

Clodius,  106 
Fathers,  L4ktin,  made  great  use  of  Cicero's  writings, 

n.  %  210 
Favomus,the  mimic  of  Cato,  161 
Fever,  pleuritic,  the  common  distemper  of  ancient 

and  modem  Rome,  n.  r,  7 
Fibrenus,  a   little  river  running    through   Cicero*s 

estate,  2 
Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  accused  of  mal-administiation, 

defended  by  Cicero,  82 
Flaccus,  M.  Lenius,  entertuns  Cicero  in  his  exile,  97 


Flavios,  the  tribune,  committ  the  coosol  MeteUas  t« 

prison,  75 
Fonun,  the  great  square  of  Rome,  4 


OABimtTs,  A.,  tribune,  proposes  a  law  to  giant  so  ex- 
traordinary  commission  to  Pompey,  33 ;  is  dioeea 
consul.  8i8  ;  combines  with  Clodius  to  eppM 
Cicero,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  rejects  the  pedtiot 
of  the  knights  in  fiitvour  of  Cicero,  haaisbcs  U  Lsaiii 
for  his  zeal  in  Cicero's  service,  89  ;  bngs  of  faaoof 
been  the  fitvourite  of  Catiline,  93 ;  figfau  fisr  Pom- 
pey against  Clodius,  100 ;  goes  to  hb  profiocs  of 
Syria,  105  ;  sends  an  account  of  his  victory  over 
Aristobulns,  but  is  refused  the  honour  of  a  thaab- 
giving,  126;  recalled  from  bis  province  by  tke 
senate,  127  ;  restores  king  Ptolemy,  130;  letvm 
to  Rome,  is  impeached  of  treason,  tau,  141 ;  ii  ^ 
fended  by  Cicero,  142 

Oallius,  Q.,  defended  by  Cicero,  40 

Gaul,  Narbonese,  the  general  diaracter  sf  its  peeplt  ' 
by  Cicero,  33 

Oellius,  L.  and  Cn.  Lentulos,  ozerdse  the  offiss  fi 
censors  with  rigour,  31 

Gnipho,  a  celebrated  rhetorioiaxi,  kepi  a  sdosl  ia 
Rome,  37 

Gracchi,  said  to  derive  their  eloqaenoe  fioo  iher 
mother  Cornelia,  8 

Greeks,  the  best  masters  of  eloquenee,  3 

Greek  leamii^,  in  great  vogue  at  Rome,  10 

Greek  writers,  to  be  read  with  caatioa  on  Bsaa 
aflUr«,pr^.  zii 


H. 


HiORiAX  died  in  Cicero*s  Puteolan  vHla,  n.  295 

Hanispices,  their  answer  concerning  certain  pro^p^r 
126 ;  their  office  and  character,  307 

Helvia,  Cicero*  s  mother,  rich  and  well  desceoM, 
never  once  mentioned  by  Cicero,  a  story  ttU  of  isr 
by  Quintus,  1 

Hermathenc  and  Henneracls,  what  sort  of  figvicbSS 

Herophilus,  an  impostor,  pretending  to  be  thegna^Na 
of  C.  Marius,  banished  by  Cnssr,  210 ;  pat  to  dstik 
by  Antony,  227 

Hirtios  writes  against  Cioero*8  Cato,  199 ;  staii 
Cicero  sn  account  of  Cnaar's  success  m  Spsia,  SU^ 
defends  Cicero  against  his  nephew  Qniotns,  ik , 
marches  with  his  army  against  Antony,  2&2;  fiisi 
a  considerable  victory  over  him,  270 ;  totally  isstt 
him  in  a  second  engagement,  in  whidi  he  hiiJf 
waa  killed,  272 ;  his  character,  273 

History  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  the  most  cnUrtaS' 
ing,  prtf,  X. ;  a  plan  for  a  general  history  ^isst 
by  Cicero,  prtf.  xi. ;  the  auUior's  method  of  «•• 
piling  the  present  history,  pr^.  xn.;  a  gcnenlnk 
of  writing  it,  ib.  xiii 

Horace,  a  passage  in  him  illustrated,  n.  ^  138 

HorLensius,  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  a  voInslBtf 
in  the  Marsic  war,  comnumds  a  regiment,  6:  v^ 
Cicero's  emulation,  8 ;  his  way  of  spfsldiijr,  l^i 
called  the  Player  for  his  theatricsl  action,  22 ;  (^ 
king  of  the  forum,  23 ;  oppose  the  Gsbioiso  liv* 
34  ;  suspected  by  Cicero  of  treachny  towsnb  W^ 
94  ;  his  death  and  character,  168 

Hypecns,  impeached  of  bribery  and  treated  with  i^ 
humanity  by  Pompey,  152 

^ 
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looiATmr,  ooe  of  iti  aonrees  intiouted,  n. ',  207  ; 

Jenmlem  betieged  and  tiken  by  Pompej,  72 

Jewvw  their  nmnbcr  and  credit  at  Rome,  83  ;  zealously 

attached  to  Cesar,  hated  Pompey  for  hia  affront  to 

th«tr  temple,  226 
loCciTTex,  what  sort  of  magistrate,  145 
Interregniim,  the  longest  ever  known  in  Rome,  146 
Jaha,  king,  su^Mfts  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  192 
JoBa,  Ca!aar''8  datighter  and  Pompey*s  wife,  dies  in 

efaiidhed  ;  the  unhappy  consequences  of  her  death, 

144 


KuxmiaK,  Roman,  reformed  by  Cnsar,  n.  %  1 85 


L. 


Lftsmnrs,  T.,  tribune,  suborned  by  Cssar  to  accuse 

C.  Rabirias,  46;  opens  Cnssr^s  way  to  the  high 

priestiiood,  47 ;  one  of  Csesar's  lieutenants,  revolts 

to  PefoopeT,  1 78 
Lctia,  the  Wife  of  Scsevola  the  augur,  eminent  for  her 

degaocc  of  speaking,  10 
LslmoBs,  lieutenant  to  Lepidus,  informs  Plancus  of 

his  treachery,  278 ;  lays  violent  bands  upon  him- 

Klf,ib. 
Law«  Based  its  profemors  to  the  highest  honours,  4  ; 

Cbidaii,  16  ;  Gabiuian,  33  ;  of  L.  Otbo,  34 ;  Cal- 

pomiaa,  35 ;  Bfanilian,  ib. ;    Papian,  39 ;  ^lian 

•md  PiMMn,  91 
LswV)  Mnne  new  ones  occasion  disturbances  in  the  city, 

33 ;  two  proposed  by  Cicero,  62 
Legacies  wnully  bequeathed  by  clients  to  their  patrons, 

Leprtio  Bben,what,  62 

LeBtoloa,  one  of  Catiline^s  eonspintort,  48;  his  cha- 
ta^tr,  ib. ;  strangled  in  prison,  61 

Lntolos,  P.  ComeLus,  eonsul,  moves  the  senate  for 
the  rcetontioa  of  Cioero,  101 ;  the  chief  promoter 
of  Ckcco's  return.  111;  ambitious  of  the  commission 
«f  irpUdng  king  Ptolemy,  118;  leaves  his  affiurs 
to  CSccro  and  sets  out  for  Cilicia,  119 ;  lays  aside 
Ibc  tbon^ts  of  restoring  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  taken  at 
COTfbunm  snd  dismiased  by  Cesar,  176 

iMdva,  M.»  enters  into  a  dvil  war  against  his  ooU 
wafne  Q.  Catulos,  15 ;  managed  by  Antony ;  seizes 
ifce  A%b-prie«thood  after  Caesar's  death,  225 ;  offers 
terms  to  8.  Pompey,  ib. ;  writes  to  the 
to  exhort  them  to  a  peace  with  Antony,  263; 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  him,  ib. ; 
Ins  sending  succonn  to  him,  274  ;  acts  a 
part  with  Plancus,  and  joins  camps  with 
Aattmj^  277 ;  declared  a  public  enemy,  278  ;  forms 
dbe  le^gBO  of  the  second  triumvirate  with  Csesar  and 
Astotij,  288;  pfroscribea  his  own  brother  in  ex- 
cfcinfe  for  Cfeero,  289 ;  a  weak  man,  the  dupe  of 
hia  two  eotleaguea,  desei:ted  bis  true  interest,  stripped 
^te  ^nity  by  Octavius,  290 

if  deen  to  Atticus, 33, 38,  39,  73, 1 04, 1 54. 
IM,  159«  160, 161, 162, 163,  167,168,169,  170, 
171,  172,  173, 175,  176, 178, 179. 180, 183, 184, 
19«.  193,  195,  199, 204, 205, 207. 212, 213, 214, 
2IS,223,  228,229,230,231,232,234,236,238, 
239.  241,  242,  246,  247 ;  to  Q.  MeteUns  Celer, 
65  :  to  PflSB^y,  66;  to  Terentia,  102 ;  to  Gallus, 


117 ;  to  Lentulus,  124, 142 ;  to  Lucceius,  128 ;  to 
M.  Marius,  132;  to  J.  Caesar,  136  ;  to  Q.  Cicero, 
141;  to  Curio,  146,  148;  to  Marius,  152;  to 
Memmius,  155 ;  to  Trebatins,  156 ;  to  M.  CaJius, 
156,  166;  to  Cato,  158;  to  Papirius  Patus,  161, 
196,  197,  198;  to  Appius,  164;  to  Curio,  167; 
to  Tiro,  169;  to  Pompey,  177;  to  Caesar,  179; 
190;  to  Varro,  194,  195,  198;  to  Plancus,  196; 
to  Ampius,  198;  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  200,  206; 
to  Ligarius,  202;  to  Cassius,  213,  244,  253, 
260,  282;  to  Curius,  216;  to  DoUbella,  229; 
to  Matius,  233 ;  to  Lepidus,  265 ;  to  Plancus,  ib. 
266,  267 ;  to  M.  Brutus,  258,  265,  268,  274, 
275,  276,  279,  281,  284;  to  D.  Brutus.  275.277, 
280  ;  to  Comificins,  283;  of  M.  Calius  to  Cicero, 
156,  165,  181,  187;  of  Cato  to  Cicero,  162;  of 
Pompey  to  Domitius,  175;  to  Cicero,  177;  of 
Cssar  to  Cicero,  176,  179,  181 ;  of  Balbus  to 
Cicero,  1 78,  180 ;  of  Balbus  and  Oppius  to  Cicero, 
179;  of  Antony  to  Cicero,  181,  183,  227  ;  to  Hir- 
tins  and  Octavius,  263 ;  of.  Dolabella  to  Cicero, 
IB7;  of  Serv.  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  205,208;  of 
Cassius  to  Cicero,  212,  268  ;  of  Matius  to  Cicero, 
233 ;  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  M.  Antony,  235, 
244;  of  Hirtius  to  Cicero,  237  ;  of  M.  Brutus  to 
the  consuls,  256;  to  Cicero,  257,  279,  286;  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero,  267,  274,  277,  278  ;  of  PoUio 
to  Cicero.  267,  274  ;  of  Galba  to  Cicero.  270  ;  of 
Lepidus  to  Cicero,  274  ;  and  to  the  senate,  278 ; 
of  D.  Brutus  to  Cicero,  275,  277,  280  ;  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  Cicero,  236,  313 ;  of  Cicero,  the  son,  to 
Tiro,  313 
Letten  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  memoin  of  those 

times,  prnf,  xv 
Ligarius,  pardoned  by  Cesar,  202 ;  his  character,  203 
Livy,  called  a  Pompeian  by  Augustus,  291 
Lollius,  M.,  one  of  the  cbiefe  in  Clodius's  mob,  112 
Lucceius,  Cicero*s  friend,  a  celebrated  writer,  128 ; 

undertakes  the  life  of  Cicero,  ib. 
Lucullus,  L.,  defeata  the  violences  of  the  tribune  L. 
Quinctius,  19 ;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Mithri> 
datic  war,  20 ;  drives  Mithridates  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus,  and  gains  many  glorious  victories, 
36 ;  his  soldien  mutiny  against  him,  ib. ;  he  tri- 
umphs, retires  from  public  affsira,  lus  character,  68 
Luperci,  instituted  in  honour  of  Csesar,  217 
Lupus,  tribune,  proposes  the  annulling  of  CaBsar*s  act 

for  the  division  of  the  Campanian  lands,  118 
Lustrieal  day,  what  it  was,  2 
Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  where  Aristotle 
opened  his  school,  302 


M. 


Macre,  L.,  accused  of  oppression,  and  condemned  by 
Cicero,  the  story  of  his  death,  35 

Mamurra,  commander  of  C»S8r*s  artillery,  his  cha- 
racter, n.  *,  215 

Manilius,  tribune,  raises  disturbances  in  the  city  by  a 
new  law,  publishes  a  law  to  transfer  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  from  Lucullus  to  Pompey, 
35 ;  accused  of  corruption,  and  defended  by  CicerO, 
37 

Manlius,  raises  an  army  for  the  service  of  Catiline,  48 ; 
declared  a  public  enemy,  52 

Manly  gown,  at  what  age  given,  &c  4 

Marcellinus,  cousul,  a  firm  opposer  of  the  triumvirate, 
treata  Pompey  roughly,  121 ;  endeavoun  to  alarm 
the  city  with  the  danger  of  his  power,  129 
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Ifaroellas,  M.,  connil,  CWtar*!  grett  tnemj,  mores 
the  MMte  for  •erenl  decreet  agAintt  him,  165; 
pardoned  bj  Cesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalla, 
200 ;  stabbed  bj  bis  friend  and  cUent  Msgius,  208 ; 
his  charscter,  209 

Marcellns,  C,  consul,  moves  for  a  sneeessor  to  Csesar, 
opposed  bj  Paallus,  hia  colleagne,  and  Curio,  the 
tribune,  167 

If  anus,  liJs  behsTionr  in  the  Marsic  war,  6 ;  endea- 
vours to  get  the  command  of  the  MithridaUc  war 
transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  forced  to  fly, 
plunges  himself  into  the  marshes,  where  he  is  dis- 
covered and  preserved  by  the  people  of  Mintumnm, 
transports  himself  to  Africa,  7  ;  the  story  of  the 
Gallic  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  thought  &buIous,  n. 
ib. ;  is  recalled  and  enters  Rome,  exercises  great 
cruelties,  ib.;  his  death  and  charaiHer,  ib.;  his 
remains  thrown  into  the  river  Anio  by  Sylla,  15 

Marius,  the  son,  besieged  in  Praneste,  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  9 

Marsic  war,  called  the  Italic  and  Social,  some  account 
of  it,  5 

Marullus  and  Cosetios,  depoeed  the  tribunate  by 
Cmar,  217 

Matins,  an  intimate  friend  of  Costr,  laments  his  death, 
230;  undertakes  the  management  of  Octavius' 
shows  in  honour  of  Cesar,  232 ;  vindicates  his  con- 
duct in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  233  ;  his  character,  «•  ^, 
234 

Memmius,  C,  informs  the  senate  of  a  strange  contnct 
among  the  consular  candidates,  139 

Menippus,  of  Stratonica,  an  Asiatic  orator,  accompaniea 
Cicero  in  his  travels,  13 

Morula,  of  Anaguia,  erects  a  statue  to  Clodius,  96 

Mensla,  P.  Valerias,  his  character,  n,  \  285 

Mctellus,  subdues  Crete,  20  ;  baffled  by  Sertorius.  ib. ; 
hinders  the  people  from  passing  judgment  on  Rabi- 
rius,  46 

Metellus,  Q.  Nepos,  tribune,  will  not  suffer  Cicero  to 
speak  to  the  people  on  laying  down  the  consulship, 
63;  supported  by  Cesar  against  Cicero,  64;  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  ib. ;  flies  to  Pompey,  ib. ; 
elected  coniul,  promises  to  promote  Cicero's  resto- 
ration, 101  ;  acts  a  double  part,  108;  consents  at 
last  to  Cicero*s  return,  ib. ;  attacked  by  Clodius*s 
mob,  112;  endeavours  to  screen  Clodius  from  a 
trial,  117  ;  makes  his  peace  with  Cicero,  and  sets 
out  for  Spain,  119;  endeavours  to  hinder  Cesar 
from  seizing  the  public  treasure,  182 

Metellus,  Q.  Cecilius,  consul,  hi*  chsracter,  75  ;  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  Flavius  the  tribune,  ib. ;  declares 
his  abhorrence  of  Clodius*s  adoption,  77 ;  dies  sud- 
denly, supposed  to  be  poisoned,  87 

Milo,  tribune,  impeaches  Clodius,  107 ;  buys  gladiators 
to  defend  himself  sgainst  him,  ib. ;  endeavours  to 
bring  him  to  a  trial,  117;  is  impeached  by  him^ 
120 ;  marries  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  134 ; 
kills  Clodius,  148;  is  defended  by  Cicero,  150; 
banished,  151 ;  his  death  and  character,  187 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  his  character,  makes  war 
upon  the  Romans,  6;  conquers  Athens,  8  ;  treaU  M. 
Aquilius  with  cruelty,  14 ;  renews  the  war  against 

*  Rome,  20 ;  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
36  ;  his  death,  63 

Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  Q.  Thnrmus, 
restored  by  Pompey,  14 

Modetia,  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  Antony, 
272 

Molo,  the  Rliodian,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
gives  lectures  to  Cicero,  8 ;  the  first  who  was  ever 


permitted  to  speak  to  the  Roman  senate  in  Greek, 

10 
Mongault,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  the  letters  to  Atti- 

ctts  commended,  prt(f,  xr 
Muds,  the  wife  of  L.  Crassns,  fiunooa  Ibradelicaef  io 

the  Latin  tongue,  10 
Murena,  L.,  consul  elect,  aocnled  of  bribery,  defended 

by  Cicero,  53 

N. 

Namcs  of  Roman  families,  an  aeeount  of  their  oripn,  2 
Ninuios,  L.,  tribune,  moves  the  senate  to  cfaaafe  tlxBr 

halnt  on  Cicero*s  account,  89 ;  makes  a  moooa  to 

recal  him,  100 
Nomendators,  thdr  oflSoe,  22 


Ohioiomal  crown,  what,  314 

OcUvius,  called  afterwards  Augostoi,  V»ni  In  CksfwS 
consulship,  63 ;  presented  to  Cicero  by  Hirthis  asd 
Psnsa,  232 ;  resolves  to  assert  his  rights  afainet  ike 
advice  of  his  mother,  ib. ;  makes  a  speech  to  the 
people  from  the  rostra,  ib. ;  exhibits  pabHc  sfenn 
in  honour  of  his  undo,  ib. ;  thwarted  in  his  precea* 
sions  by  Antony,  238 ;  forms  a  design  wpasai 
Antony's  life,  245 ;  raises  forces,  and  promises  ta 
be  governed  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  espoused  by  the  siaate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Cicero,  25 1 ;  uurchss 
out  at  the  head  of  his  army  against  Antooy,  252 ; 
gains  a  complete  victory  over  htm,  272 ;  suspitttd 
of  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Plansa,  273 ;  kaa  an 
ovation  decreed  to  him,  274 ;  forms  the  desiga  of 
seizing  the  empire,  ib. ;  demands  the  comaJbUpt 
280;  chosen  consul  with  Q.  Pedios,  ik;  oeeki 
occasions  of  quarrelling  with  the  senate  and  Caeeri^ 
ib. ;  provides  a  law  to  bring  to  justice  all  the  coe- 
spirators  against  Caesar,  281 ;  forms  the  league  sf 
the  second  triumvirate  with  Antonj  and  L^idas, 
289 ;  his  reluctance  to  sacrifice  Cicero  firigned  aat 
artificia],  ib. ;  more  cruel  than  his  ccdleagnca,  a  asm* 
mary  view  of  his  conduct  from  the  time  of  Cessr^ 
death,  290 
Octavius,  Cn.,  deposes  Cinna,  and  is  killed*  7 
Orator,  his  profession  what,  5  ;  not  meroeoaij,  paK' 

with  the  public  honours  and  preferments,  16 
Oratory  of  Rome  sank  with  its  libertj,  301 ;  a  fite! 
species  of  it  supported  by  the  authoritj  of  Pliny,  tl^ 
Oratory  and  poetry  nearly  allied,  300 
Orestinus,  L.  Mudus,  the  tribune,  hinders  the 
mulgation  of  a  law  against  briboy,  40 ;  joins 
the  enemies  of  Cicero  after  having  been 
by  him,  ib. 

Osaces,  the  Psrthian  leader,  mortally  wounded,  161 
Otho,  L.,  publishes  a  law  for  assigning  ae; 
in  the  theatres  to  the  knights,  34  ;  his 
in  the  theatre  occasions  a  riot,  45 


Paitsa,  consul,  tntmght  entirely  into  Cieero*a  Tieeq 
249  ;  lays  Bmtus's  letters  before  the  sen«te«2S4l 
opposes  Cicero's  motion  in  fevonr  of  C.  CsnM 
260 ;  recommends  pacific  measures,  and  a  se 
embassy  to  Antony,  261  ;  marches  with  bis  i 
against  Antony,  262 ;  engages  with  him^  270 ;  U 
death  and  character,  273 
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Bipbios  Ptotni,  an  eminent  mt,  and  corretpondent  of 
Cieeio,161 

Hpioa,  Co  pnUitbct  a  law  to  oblige  all  ttrangen  to 
quit  the  citj,  39 

I^vtKiana  paM  the  Eupbratea,  157 ;  block  np  C.  Caauni 
in  Antioch,bnt  are  routed  bj  him  in  their  retreat,  160 

PfttiiciaDa,  the  proper  notiona  of  them,  n.  ^,  40 

Panllns  L.  JEmilias,  conral,  bribed  by  Ccsar^  167 

PeiSoa,  Q.,  consul,  shocked  by  the  tenon  of  the  pro- 
seription,  dies  suddenly,  289 

Peripatetics^  why  so  called;  their  doctrines  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Old  Academy,  302 

Perpema,  Lieutenant  to  Sertorius,  whom  he  kills  by 
treachery,  and  usurps  his  place,  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  pnt  to  death  by  Pompey,  20 

Ptoaina  urges  Antony  to  tight  with  Catiline,  destroys 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  61 

PhBdros,  the  Epicurean,  one  of  Cicero's  first  masters 
in  philosophy,  5 

PhiDppas,  sent  ambassador  to  Antony,  251;  returns 
with  Antony's  answer,  253 

Philo,  an  eminent  Academic,  master  to  Cicero,  8. 

Pindcntssum,  besieged  and  taken  by  Cicero,  161 

P^idiatts,  fiunous  for  brining  by  auspices,  n. ',  303 

Piso,  Cn^  obtains  the  government  of  Spain,  enters  into 
an  engagement  against  the  state  with  Cssmt,  is  killed, 
37 

Piso,  C.,  defended  by  Cicero,  and  scquitted,  54 

Piaoy  M.  Pupius,  consul,  a  &vourer  of  P.  Clodins,  his 
character,  71- 

Rso,  L.  Calpumios,  elected  consul,  father-in-law  to 
Gcaar,  givea  Gcero  marks  of  his  confidence,  88 ; 
joins  with  Clodins  against  biro,  his  character,  ib. ; 
is  solidted  by  C'^ero  to  espouse  his  cause,  but 
ezcaies  himself,  89  ;  declares  his  resolution  to  sup- 
port Clodins,  91;  boasts  that  he  was  cousin  to 
Cotbegna,  94 ;  fights  for  Clodius  against  Pompey, 
101  ;  obtains  the  province  of  Macedonia,  105;  re- 
oUed  from  it  by  the  senate,  127 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
1^;  roughly  treated  by  Cicero  in  an  invective 
^eech,  131  ;  chosen  censor  Kith  Appius,  165  ;  sent 
aoibaasador  to  Antony,  251 ;  returns,  253 

PSso,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  zealously  devoted  to  him, 
102 ;  hia  death  and  character,  1 10 

P^»,  Cn.,  a  young  nobleman,  charges  Pompey  with 
many  crimes  against  the  sUte,  129 

Plaacioa,  Cn.,  quostor  of  Macedonia,  receives  Cicero 
at  Dyrrfaachium,  and  condocts  him  to  Thessalonica, 
98;  is  defended  by  him,  140 

Pkacna,  proconsul  of  Gaul,  recommends  a  peace  with 
Aateay,  265 ;  makes  strong  professions  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  republic,  266 ;  pasaea  the  Rhone  with  bis 
ansy,  267  ;  sends  repeated  assurances  to  Cicero  of 
his  molation  to  oppress  Antony, 274  ;  receives  intel- 
lifeaee  of  Lepidus's  treachery,  278  ;  joins  with  D. 
Ibntn,  ib. ;  dnerts  him,  and  goes  over  to  Lepidus 
wad  Antony,  281 

PSato,  the  first  ooaster  of  the  Academy,  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Soctatie  method,  which  his  followers  deserted,  302 

Pl^,bis  letters  compared  with  Cicero's,  299 ;  his  pane- 
gyric fidaely  reckoned  the  standard  of  eloquence,  301 

Pletlasy  flbit  opened  a  Latin  school  at  Rome,  3 

Fltfaidi  mentions  some  prodigies  at  Cicero's  birth,  1  ; 
Wves  to  introdooe  them  into  history,  ib. ;  a  charac- 
ter of  him  as  a  writer  on  Roman  affairs,  prt(f.  zii 

Nlo  promisea  Cicero  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
nupablic,  267  ;  repeats  the  same  promises,  274 ;  joins 
wSik  Antony  and  Lepidus,  281 

PiMialas,  Ca.  Strabo,  consul,  father  of  Pompey  the 
Gnat,6 


Pompeius,  Cn.,  joins  Sylla  with  three  legions,  9 ;  sends 
Carbo's  head  to  Sylla,  ib. ;  returns  viotorious  from 
Africa,  saluted  by  Sylla  with  the  title  of  Magnus, 
demands  a  triumph  against  Sylla's  will,  triumphs  to 
the  joy  of  the  people,  the  first  of  the  equestrian 
order  who  had  received  that  honour,  his  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  elephants,  14  ;  joins  with  Q.  Catulus 
in  the  war  agiunst  M.  Lepidus,  orders  M.  Brutus 
to  be  killed,  15  ;  joined  with  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
war  against  Sertorius,  20 ;  orders  Perpema  to  be 
killed,  and  his  papers  to  be  burnt,  triumphs  a  second 
time,  though  still  a  private  citizen,  is  elected  consul 
in  bis  absence,  and  before  the  consular  age,  21 ; 
restores  the  tribunitian  power,  31 ;  a  great  dissem- 
bler, 34  ;  finishes  the  war  against  the  pirates  in  four 
months,  ib. ;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  by  the  Maoilian  law,  36  ;  finishes  the 
piratic  and  Mithridatic  wars,  and  obtains  a  thanks, 
giving  of  ten  days,  63 ;  returns  to  Rome,  slights 
the  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
republic,  71 ;  an  account  of  his  conquests  and 
honours,  ib. ;  his  cautious  behaviour,  72  ;  called  in 
raillery  CnsBus  Cicero,  makes  L.  Afranius  consul 
against  the  inclination  of  the  city,  ib. ;  his  triumph, 
73  ;  solicits  the  ratification  of  his  acts  and  an  agra- 
rian law,  75 ;  secretly  assists  Clodius  against  Cicero, 
76  ;  enters  into  a  league  with  Cssar  and  Crassus, 
78 ;  presides  at  the  ratification  of  Clodius's  adop- 
tion, 80 ;  loses  the  affections  of  the  public,  84  ;  his 
mistaken  policy  in  entering  into  the  triumvirate,  85; 
gives  Cicero  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  protec- 
tion, 87 ;  is  admonished  to  guard  against  Cicero, 
retires  to  his  Alban  villa,  91 ;  receives  Cicero's 
friends  coldly,  who  came  to  implore  his  protection, 
ib. ;  refuses  his  assistance  to  Cicero  himself,  ib. ; 
is  insulted  by  Clodius,  thinks  of  recalling  Cicero, 
100 ;  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  ib. ;  is  besieged 
by  Damio,  one  of  Clodius's  freedmen,  ib. ;  proposes 
to  recal  Cicero  by  a  law  of  the  people,  106  ;  renews 
the  same  motion  in  the  senate,  108  ;  recommends 
it  to  the  people,  109 ;  has  the  administration  of 
the  com  and  provisions  of  the  empire  granted  to  him 
at  Cicero's  motion,  112;  is  desirous  to  obtain  the 
commission  for  restoring  king  Ptolemy,  119  ;  speaks 
in  defence  of  Milo,  121 ;  is  roughly  handled  by 
Bibnlus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  C.  Cato,  joins  with 
Cicero  against  them,  ib. ;  reconciled  to  Crassus  by 
C«sar,  and  extorts  the  consulship  from  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  129  ;  opens  his  new  theatre,  131 ; 
and  exhibits  most  magnificent  shows  in  it,  ib. ;  urges 
Cicero  to  defend  Gnhinius,  142  ;  concerned  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  Julia,  144  ;  declared  the  single 
eonsul,  and  publishes  several  new  laws,  149  ;  ruins 
Milo,  150;  marries  Cornelia,  preserves  Scipio  from 
an  impeachment,  treats  Hypsnus  vrith  inhuqianity, 
152 ;  defends  Bursa,  ib.  ;  prepares  an  inscription 
for  his  temple  of  Venus,  153 ;  ready  to  break  with 
C«sar,  ib. ;  extorts  large  sums  from  king  Ario- 
barzanes,  159;  his  constitution  peculiarly  subject 
to  fevers,  168  ;  was  publicly  prayed  for  by  all  the 
towns  of  Italy,  ib. ;  confers  with  Cicero,  1 70  ;  averse 
to  an  accommodation  with  Csesar,  ib. ;  secures 
Cesar's  gladiators  at  Capua,  173;  dissembles  his 
design  of  quitting  Italy,  175 ;  his  mistake  in  leaving 
the  public  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey  to  Cesar,  182 ; 
his  management  censured  by  Cicero,  185, 186 ;  the 
difficult  part  which  he  had  to  act,  79  ;  his  conduct 
compared  with  Ciesar*s,  188 ;  is  defeated  at  Pharsalia, 
189  ;  his  death  and  character,  190 

Pompey  the  son,  attempts  to  kill  Cicero,  189  ;  Sextus 
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■nd  Onentpat  to  fliglit  by  Cmmr,  212  ;  Seztaa  tends 
propotalf  of  an  acoommodaUon  to  the  consult,  240 

Pootinius,  C,  trinmpht  ortr  the  Allobroget,  144 

Popilius,  I^tnss,  preMnred  bj  Cicero  in  a  capital  cause, 
is  sent  bj  Antony  to  kill  him,  290 ;  he  cuts  off  his 
bead  and  bands,  carries  them  to  Antony,  and  is  re- 
warded for  it,  291 

Porcia,  Gate's  daughter,  Bibulos's  widow,  married  to 
Brutus,  208 ;  dies  before  him  of  a  lingering  illness, 
276 

Posidonius,  a  learned  Stoic,  master  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
13 ;  a  reflection  on  the  story  of  his  stoical  fortitude, 
n.  •,  ib. 

PfBtorthip,  some  account  of  it,  35 

Priests,  called  together  to  determine  the  aflair  of 
Cicero's  house,  114;  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion,  of  the  first  nobility,  307 

Procilius,  tribune,  condemned  for  killing  a  citizen,  140 

Prodigies,  that  preceded  Catiline's  contpiiacy,  40 ;  a 
sutue  of  Romulus  and  Remus  struck  with  lightning, 
Cicero's  and  Viigil's  description  of  it,  n,  ib. ;  the 
story  of  a  prodigy  contrired  by  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
57  ;  prodigies  preceding  the  death  of  Casar,  220 

Proscription  of  citizens,  first  invented  by  Sylla,  9 

ProTinoeS,  the  government  of  them  eageriy  desired  by 
the  nobility^  163 ;  their  oppresdre  manner  of  govern- 
ing them,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  deposed  by  Clodius's  law, 
puts  an  end  to  his  life,  95 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  solidts  to  be  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  a  Roman  army,  119 

Puteoli,  the  most  celebrated  port  of  Italy,  19 


QujBSTORs,  the  nature  of  the  office,  the  first  step  to 
the  public  honours,  gives  an  admission  into  the 
senate,  17,22 

Quinctius,  L.  a  turbulent  tribune,  endeavours  to  get  the 
acu  of  Sylla  reversed,  19 

QuineUuB,  P.,  defended  by  Cicero,  11 


R. 


RAnmius,  C.  accused  by  T.  Ubienus,  45 ;  defended 

by  Cioero,  46 
Rabinus,  Posthomus,  defended  by  Cicero,  143 
Racilius,tribune,movesfortheimpeachmentofClodh]s, 

Rebilus,  C.  Caninius,  named  consul  by  Caesar  foe  a 
few  hours,  216 

Religion  of  old  Rome,  an  engine  of  state,  a  summary 
account  of  it,  307 ;  its  constitution  contrived  to  sup- 
port the  interests  of  the  senate,  ib. 

ReUgion,  natural,  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  it  does 
not  supersede,  but  demonstrate  the  benefit  of  a  divine 
revelation,  310,  n.  > 

Romans,  exact  in  the  education  of  their  chOdren,  8 ;  a 
summary  account  of  their  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, pr^.  xvi.-;  free  from  bribery,  till  after  the 
times  of  the  Gruchi,  pref.  xviii. ;  their  corruption 
in  the  government  of  provinces,  23;  uted  to  give 
antwers  to  foreigners  in  Latin,  n. ',  24  ;  seldom  used 
capital  punishments,  58 

Roscius,  a  fiuned  comedian,  11 ;  his  cause  defended  by 
Cicero,  16 ;  a  character  of  him  by  Cicero>  his  daily 
ptty  for  acting,  ib. 


Roadus,  S.  of  Ameria,  accused  of  the  mordsrr  of  hm 
fiither,  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted.  1 1 

Rufus,  Q.  Porapdns,  banished  for  tbe  disorder*  of  Ui 
tribunate,  152 

Rutins,  P.  Servilius,  tribune,  publishes  an  agnnaa 
law,  43 ;  (^ipoted  by  Cicero,  ib. 

Rntilius,  consul,  killed  in  the  Marsk  war,  6 


8. 


Sallust,  the  historian,  turned  ont  of  the  senate  fcj 

Appius  the  censor,  165  ;  his  account  of  fWilhw'a 

conspiracy  taken  from  Brutns's  life  of  Cato,  «.  *, 

199 
Sanga,  Q.  Fsbins,  informs  Cieero  of  the  practiesa  «f 

Catiline's  confederates  with  Uie  Al]obro^BS,55 
Sauffeius,  M.,  one  of  BCilo*s  confidanta,  twice  ittmimd 

by  Cioero,  and  acquitted,  151 
Scaptius,  Brutus*s  agent  in  Cyprus ;  treated  the  Salm. 

miniant  with  great  cruelty,  159 ;  deprived  «f  kit 

command  there  by  Cioero,  ib. 
Sccvola,  Q.  Mudus,  augur,  the  beat  lawyer  and 

man  of  his  time,  takes  Cicero  under  his 

4  ;  his  house  the  oracle  of  the  dty,  5 ;  wrote  aa 

epigram  in  praise  of  Cicero*s  poem  on  C.  Xanm,  ik 
Scsevola,  the  high-priest,  his  singular  probity,  andskffl 

in  the  law,  4  ;  killed  by  DamasippQa,  9 
Sdpio,  accused  of  bribery,  but  preserved  from  a  tiisl 

by  Pompey,  152 ;  procures  a  decree  for  the  disinas 

sion  of  Canards  army,  171 
Senators  not  held  complete  till  enrolled  in  the  list  of 

the  ccnson,  17;  the  vacandea  supplied  ycaily  by 

the  quastors,  ib. 
Sergiuf .  M.,  a  leader  of  the  mob  under  Clodins,  1 12 
ScrrAUUs,  tribune,    hinders    the  decree  for  Oeeni's 

restoration,  opposes  the  decree  for  restoring  Cktao** 

house,  116 
Sertorius  maintains  a  war  of  eight  yean  against  the 

whole  force  of  Rome,  20  ;  his  chancter  and  death, 

ib. 
Servilia,  Brutus's  mother,  her  character,  237 
Servilius  prevails  with  Metellus  to  drop  fats  oppesitisa 

to  Cicero*s  return,  108 
Servilius,  P.  an  affected  rival  of  Cicero,  hia  chancier, 

268 
Sextius,  P.,  quaestor,  joins  with  Petrdua  in  uifing  C. 

Antony  toa  battle  with  Catiline,  61 ;  when  tribune^ 

procures  Caosar^s  consent  to  Qoero'a    reatontisa, 

103 ;  left  for  dead  in  the  forum  by  CHodiwy  106; 

accused  by  M.  Tullias  Albinovanus,  and  d«feaded 

by  Cicero,  123 
Shows  and  public  games,  magnificent  and  expenaiv*,  32 
Sica  entertains  Cicero  in  his  exile,  96 
Sicilians,  made  dtizcns  of  Rome  by  Antony,  234 
Sicily,  the  first  province  of  Rome,  18 ;  the  granary  ef 

the  npublic,  ib.  ;  fomons  for  ita  school  of  eloqweocs, 

ib. 


Sidnius,  a  fectious  tribune,  his  jest  upon  the  ctHtrals 
Cn.  OcUvius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  nisea  a  sedi- 
tion, is  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  Curio,  17 

Silanus,  consul  elect,  gives  the  first  vote  for  patting 
Catiline's  socomplices  to  death,  58 

Socrates,  banished  physics  out  of  philoeopliy,  and 
applied  it  to  morality,  his  method  of  inculcating  kis 
notions,  302 

Sosigenes,  an  astronomer,  employed  by  Ciiar  to  refonn 
the  calendar,  202 

Spartacus,  general  of  the  gladiatonin  the  Strtile  War, 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  20 
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Speeeh  of  J.  Cnw  od  Gatiline*i  iccomplkM.  58  ;  of 

M.Csto,60 
SpeechM  of  Cioero :  forRosdiuAmcriDui,!  1 ;  for  Rot- 
das  the  comodian,  16 ;  againtt  CMnliot  and  Verres, 
23 ;  for  Fonteiai,  33 ;  for  the  MmuUmi  Uw,  36 ; 
for  Cluentiai,  87  ;  for  Gmllioi,  40 ;  againtt  the 
Agnrkn  law,  43 ;  on  the  tumult  about  Otbo,  45 ; 
to  the  sons  of  the  proscribed,  ib. ;  for  Rabirias,  46  ; 
against  CaUlinc,  first,  49  ;  second,  50 ;  third,  56  ; 
fourth,  58 ;  for  Murena,  53 ;  for  Sylla,  67  ;  for 
Fhecua,  82 ;  to  the  senate  upon  his  restoration^  111; 
to  the  people,  ib. ;  for  the  restitution  of  his  house, 
1 U  ;  for  Sextius,  123 ;  fiw  Balbus,  127 ;  for  Clius, 
128;  against  Piso,  131  ;  for  Plancius,  140;  for 
RaUrius  Posthnmus,  143  ;  for  Milo,  151  ;  for  Mar- 
eelltts,  201 ;  for  Ligarius,  202 ;  for  kiug  Deiotarus, 
215  ;  hb  first  Philippic,  243;  the  second,  244  ;  the 
third, 248;  the  fourth,  ib. ;  the  fifth,  249 :  the  sixth, 
251 ;  theserenth,  252  ;  the  eighth,  ib. ;  the  ninth, 
254 ;  the  tenth,  256 ;  the  elerenth,  259;  the  twelfth, 
261  ;  the  thirteenth,  264 ;  the  fourteenth.  271 
8peusippu8,  Plato's  nephew  and  successor  in  the  Aca- 

demj,  302 
Stoics,  held  the  soul  to  be  a  subtle  fiery  substance, 
snbsisting  after  the  bodj,  but  not  eternally,  306 ; 
believed  the  reality  of  dirination,  307 
Solpidtts,  Servins,  desires  a  conference  with  Cicero, 
184  ;  sent  ambassador  to  Antony,  251 ;  dies  on  his 
journey,  253 ;  has  a  statue,  &c  decreed  to  him  by 
(Seeros  255 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  a  story  of  his  skill 
in  the  law,  erroneonsly  reckoned  among  Cvsar's 
eoospirators  by  Catrou  and  Rouille,  n.  ^  255 
ftipper,  the  great  meal  of  the  Romans,  293 
Sjila,  P.  Com.,  convicted  of  bribery,  and  forfeits  the 
eoosulship ;  aocosed  of  conspiring  with  Catiline,  de* 
fended  by  Cieero,  and  acquitted,  67 
SfDa,  L.  Comelins,  his  behsTiour  in  the  Marsic  war, 
6 ;  obtains  the  consulship,  the  province  of  Asia,  the 
owiwwnd  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  7 ;  drives  C.  Ma. 
rins  out  of  Rome,  ib. ;  recovers  Oreece  and  Ada 
firoa  Mithridatea,  declared  a  public  enemy,  makes 
peaee  with  Mithridatea,  8 :  brings  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle into  Italy,  lands  at  Bmndisinm,  is  joined  by 
yooof  Pompey,  defoats  Norbanus,  draws  Scipio's 
ny  from  him,  9  ;  gives  Sdpio  his  lifo,  ib. ;  the 
mventor  of  a  proscription,  deprives  J.  Cssar  of  the 
prieatbood,  ib. ;  un^sillingly  grants  him  his  life,  his 
pndictioQ  coneemiog  him,  declared  dictator,  10; 
makes  great  alterations  in  the  state,  distributes  the 
f— fiecared  knds  among  his  soldiers,  ib. ;  gives  Pom- 
pey the  title  of  Msgnus,  is  disgusted  at  Pompey's 
dewind  of  a  triumph,  14 ;  his  death  and  chanc- 
tcr,  ib. 
Bymame  and  Mesnna  refuse  to  join  with  the  other 

diies  of  Sktly  in  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  23 
fleaato,  had  the  sole  prerogadve  of  distributing  the 
piefiDBes,  tiUCbaar  obtained  them  by  agrant  of  the 
'    86 


TsatonoDS,  hii  evideneo  against  Crasaus,  voted  to  be 
&lse,62 

Ttfcatia,  wife  of  Cicero,  ridi  and  noble,  18 ;  jealous 
if  dodios*  sister,  urges  Cicero  to  give  evidence 
apmnt  faim,  70 ;  dragged  from  the  temple  of  VesU 
ky  Cbdiits*s  order,  94 ;  bears  the  misfortunes  of  her 
fvfly  with  great  spirit,  101  ;  ofllers  her  estate  to 
isfe  to  supply  their  necessities,  102 ;  meets  Cicero  at 
170;  divorced  firom  him^  195;  her 


character,  195 ;  lived  to  a  renkarkable  age,  n*  K 
196 

Theophrastns,  his  works  brought  into  Italy  by  Sylla,  9 

Thermus,  Q.,  demolishes  Mitylene,  14 

Tiburani,  gives  hostages  to  Cicero,  161 

Tiro,  Cicero's  fevourite  slave,  some  account  of  him, 
169 

Torquatus  aeeuses  P.  Com.  Sylla  of  conspiring  with 
Catiline,  67 

Translations  of  the  classic  writers,  how  to  be  per- 
formed, pre/,  zii 

Travels  of  Cicero,  the  pattem  of  beneficial  travel- 
ling. 13 

Trebatius  recommended  to  Cassar  by  Cicero,  136 ; 
his  character,  ib. ;  rallied  by  Cicero  for  turning 
Epicurean,  156 

Trebonius,  tribune,  publishes  t  law  for  the  assign- 
ment of  provinces  for  five  years  to  the  consuls,  132 ; 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Cssar,  his  charac- 
ter, 220 ;  goes  to  his  government  of  Asia,  227 ; 
is  taken  by  surprise,  and  craeUy  murdered  by  Dola- 
bella,  259 

Tribunes,  their  power  carried  to  the  greatest  excess 
by  the  Gracchi,  pri(f.  xviii. ;  abridged  by  Sylla, 
10 ;  restored  by  Pompey,  31  ;  the  common  tools  of 
the  ambitious,  ib. 

Triumphs,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  them,  n.  *, 
154 

Triumvirate,  the  first,  by  whom  formed,  and  with 
what  views,  78  ;  second,  the  place  and  manner,  in 
which  the  three  chiefs  met,  288 ;  the  conditions  of 
their  union,  they  proscribe  Cicero,  with  sixteen  more, 
and  afterwards  three  hundred  senators,  and  two 
thousand  knights,  289 

Triumviri,  or  Treviri  Monetales,  what  they  were,  n.  ^, 
314 

Tnbero,  Q.,  persecutes  Ligarins,  202 

Tullia,  Cicero's  daughter,  when  bom,  18  ;  meets  her 
fether  at  Brandisiam,  110;  marries  Crsssipes,  125; 
separated  from  him  by  divorce,  and  marries  Dola- 
bella,  164 ;  divorced  from  Dolabella,  190;  her  death 
and  character,  204 ;  a  story  of  her  body  being  found 
on  the  Appian-way,  n.  \  208 
TuUius,  the  name  of  Cicero's  family,  its  derivation,  2 
Tusculan  villa,  preferred  by  Cicero  to  the  rest  of  his 

villas,  38 
Tyrannic,  a  learned  Greek  entertained  by  Cicero,  125 


Yamio,  M.  Terentius,  enters  into  a  strict  union  with 
Cicero,  his  character,  195 

Varrus,  P.,  seizes  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  republic, 
192 

Vatinius,  the  tribune,  Cssar's  creature,  79 ;  heads 
Caosar's  mob  against  Bibulus,  80 ;  attacks  the  house 
of  Bibulus,  84 ;  appears  a  witness  against  P.  Sextius, 
and  is  severely  lashed  by  Cicero,  123;  made  praitor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  M.  Cato,  132;  defended  by 
Cicero,  141 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Verres,  C.,  pnetor  of  Sicily,  accused  by  Cicero  of 
great  oppression  Aod  craelty,  23 ;  is  convicted  and 
banished,  25 ;  a  specimen  of  his  crimes,  ib. ;  his 
death,  31 

VetUns,  the  general  of  the  Marsi,  holds  a  conference 
with  the  Roman  consul,  Cn.  Pompeius,  6 

Vettius,  L.,  accuses  Cvsar  of  Catiline's  plot,  66 ;  b 
imprisoned  and  miierably  used  by  him,  67 ;  em- 
ployed by  him  to  charge  Curio,  &c.,  with  a  design 
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■giioflt  Pompej't  lilb,  85 ;  ttrugled  bj  him  in 

pritoD,  ib. 
Tictims  io  ncrifidng  found  tometimet  withoni  a  hewt 

or  liTer»  bow  accounted  fort  n.  U  220 
VillM  of  the  Roman  genendi  used  to  be  on  hilif,  n, 

294 
Yirgiliue,  C,  refutes  to  admit  Cicero  into  Sicily,  96 
Vomiling,  imroediatelj  before  and  after  dinner,  a  cus. 

tom  among  the  Romans,  n.  ■,  215 
Vulturdus,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  55  ;  gives 

eridenoe  to  the  senate  against  bis  aooomplioes,  ib. 


Win,  Marslc,  otbenrise  called  Italic,  Sodal,  5 ;  part 
of  the  education  of  the  nobilitjr,  a  &mo  in  it  the 


surest  waj  to  the  bigbeat  bonoorsy  6 ;  tbe  first  dril 
war  among  tbe  Romans  proper Ij  so  eaikd,  7 ;  Oeta- 
yian,  ib. ;  Senrile,  20 ;  Seitoiian*  ib. ;  Mitbridacic, 
36;  Oallic75 
Witnesses  in  trials,  a  cbancter  of  tbe  Gallic,  33;  and 
of  tbe  Grecian  and  Roman,  it.  82 


Xenocles  of  Adramjttus,  a  rbetoridan  of  Asia,  attended 
Cicero  in  bis  travels,  13 


Ykar,  Roman,  an  account  of  it,  201 
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LETTEKS 

1                                                                                **' 

MARCUS    TULLIUS 

CICERO 

TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDa 

1¥ITH  REMARKS 

1 

1                             BY    WILLIAM    MELMOTH. 

1                                                                       VitaMni&^UoB. 

• 

ADVERTI8EMENT, 


Thb  prindpal  design  of  the  following  attempt,  is  to  ti»ce  the  conduct  and  inqnire  into  the  duncter 
of  Cicero.  For  thi«  porpoee  the  pretent  Letters  were  preferred  to  those  wfakh  are  written  to  Atticos.,  as 
they  show  the  author  of  them  in  a  greater  variety  of  connexions,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  ooosidaiz^ 
him  in  almost  every  possihle  point  of  view. 

This  correspondence  includes  a  period  of  about  twenty  years ;  conunendng  immediately  after  Cicero^s 
consulate,  and  ending  a  few  months  before  his  death. 


THE 


LETTERS 


OF 


MARCUS    TULLIUS    CICERO 


SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 


BOOK  I. 


A.iL«n. 


LETTER  !.• 
To  Pompey  the  Greats  Imperator^. 
Tovm  letter  to  the  senate  afforded  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  public 
in  general ;  as  the  hopes  it  brought  us  of 
a  peace  are  agreeable  to  those  expecta- 
tions which,  in  full  confidence  of  your  superior 
abffitiesy  I  had  always  encouraged  the  world  to 
entertain'.  I  must  acquaint  you,  howerer,  that  it 
entirely  sunk  the  spirits  of  that  party,  who,  firom 

I  •  These  letters  are  placed  according  to  their  supposed 
drtea.  The  reader  will  And  at  the  end  an  index,  referring 
t»  tkt  order  in  which  they  stand  in  tlie  oomni(m  editions. 
^  The  title  of  Imperator,  daring  the  times  of  theVepub- 
He,  «d  not  bear  the  least  relation  to  that  idea  which  is 
aflaed  to  it  in  modem  language ;  but  was  merely  honoraiy 
«aBd  orrasiotial  It  was  conferred  on  the  Roman  generals 
hy  tike  aedanatlons  of  their  army  in  the  field,  after  some 
^tni  edTaDtage  gained  by  their  coinage  and  conduct ;  and 
tt  wm  immediaCely  dropped  again  as  soon  as  they  entered 
iatsReoML 

*  Pimnp^  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  the  war  in  Asia 
a^dnrt  AHthridates,  Ung  of  Pontns;  and  the  letter  to 
^^kh  Cloero  allndcs,  probably  brought  an  account  of  the 
^ngrea  at  tb«  campaign.  Hithridates  was  a  cruel  but 
tesre  pvinoe,  who  had  glTen  employment  to  the  Roman 
sraH  for  more  than  forty  years.  Pompey.  however,  bad 
^  fwd  fertnne  to  complete  what  Sylla  and  LuouUus,  his 
pwdeuMute  in  this  command,  were  obliged  to  leave  unfl- 
bUh4  :  ead  Im  not  only  defeated  Blithridates.  but  annexed 
toQM  Roman  damtoiont  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  is 
ketivemtha  Red,  the  CtmpiaMh  and  the  Arabian  seas.^ 


being  formerly  your  declared  enemies,  have  lately 
become  your  pretended  friends  ;  as  it  utterly 
disappointed  their  most  sanguine  hopes  ^. 

Notwithstanding  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  by  the  same  express  discovered  but  very  slight 
marks  of  your  affection,  yet  I  read  it  with  pleasure. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  always  abundantly  satined  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  exerted  my  best 
offices  towards  my  frienda;  and  if  they  do  not 
think  proper  to  make  me  an  equal  return,  I  am 
well  contented  that  the  superiority  should  remain 
on  my  side.  But  if  my  utmost  zeal  for  your 
interests  has  not  been  sufficient  to  unite  you  to 
mine,  I  doubt  not  that  our  co-operating  together 
upon  the  same  patriot-principles,  will  be  a  means 
of  cementing  ns  more  strongly  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  would  neither  be  agreeable  to  the 
openness  of  my  temper,  nor  to  the  freedom  of  that 
mutual  friendship  we  profess,  to  conceal  what  I 
thought  wanting  in  your  letter.     I  will  acknow- 

d  It  is  donbtftil  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludes.  Some  of 
the  commentators  suppose  that  he  points  at  Lncnllus,  who, 
as  he  had  beoi  recalled  fn»n  the  command  in  which  Pom- 
pey was  now  employed,  would  not.  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
be  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  rival.— Others 
think  that  he  had  Camar  in  view :  and  what  renders  this 
conjecture  extremely  probable  is,  that  Cesar  and  Pompey, 
who  had  been  long  opposite  in  p(rfitics.  were  now,  appa- 
rentlif,  reconciled :  the  former  (for  purposes  whiola  shall 
hereafter  be  explained)  falling  in  with  that  party  who  were 
for  oonferring  the  highest  and  most  nnoonstitutlooai 
honours  on  the  latter. 
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ledge,  then,  that  the  public  lenricet  I  performed 
daring  my  bte  consulship,  gave  me  reason  to 
expect,  from  jour  attachment  both  to  myself  and 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  tou  would  haTe  sent 
me  your  congratulations ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you 
would  not  have  omitted  them  but  from  a  ten^* 
ness  to  certain  persons*.  Let  me  assure  you, 
howerer,  that  what  I  hare  performed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  country,  has  reoeiTed  the  concurrent 
applauses  of  the  whole  world.  You  will  find  when 
you  return  hither,  I  conducted  that  important 
scene  with  so  much  spirit  and  policy,  that  you, 
like  another  Sdpio,  though  far  superior,  indeed,  to 
that  hero  in  glory,  will  not  refuse  to  admit  me, 
like  a  second  Lelius',  and  not  much  behind  him, 
I  trusty  in  wisdom,  as  the  friend  and  associate  of 
your  private  and  public  transactiona.  FarewelL 


LETTER  n. 
QuinHu  MeUUuM  CeUr',  Proeaiuui,  to  Cicero. 
As  I  persuaded  mysdf  that  our  reconciliation 
and  friendship  was  mutually  sincere,  I-  never  ima- 
A  u  091  8^°^  ^  should  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  being  marked  out  in  my  absence 
as  the  object  of  your  ridicule^.  For  the  same 
reason  I  was  equally  far  firom  supposing  that  you 
would  hare  acted  with  so  much  bitterness  against 

•  Cioero  was  adYsaoed  to  the  oonaiilar  office  the  year 
beforetbedateof  thU totter;  that  is.  An.  Urb. 090.  He 
partSoularly  alludes  to  the  part  he  acted  durinf  hia  adml* 
niatratioo,  with  regard  to  the  ■apprearing  of  Catiline's 
ootupiracy.  [See  nm.  p,  p.  338,  and  rem.  *.  p.  338.]  And  he 
had  ondoubiedly  cause  to  complain  of  Poinpey's  unex- 
pected coolncM  in  the  present  instance:  the  ooraslon  •of 
which  eNma  to  bare  been  this.  A  rery  powerful  party 
was  now  forming  againet  Cicem  by  Cesar  and  Metellus 
tiie  tribune ;  and  Pompey  was  considered  as  a  proper  per> 
sdo  to  support  their  designs  of  destroying  the  great  autho- 
rity which  Cicero  had  Utely  acquired.  It  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  from  Pompey*s  reeerve  to  our  author, 
that  he  had  received  some  OTertures  of  this  sort :  snd  as 
be  WM  Jealous  of  every  power  thst  might  obstruct  hia  own, 
he  waa  by  no  meana  diapoaed,  it  ahould  aeem,  to  advance 
Cicero'a  credit  1^  gratifying  him  with  thoee  applauses 
which  his  conduct  deaerved^Plut.  in  Vit.  Cloer. 

'  Soipio  Africsnus  the  younger,  to  whom  Cioero  here 
alludes,  wssoonaul  in  the  year  of  Rome  006 ;  aa  Lwlius  waa 
in  the  year  012.  The  atrict  intimacy  which  aubaitted 
between  these  diatlnguiahed  Romana,  ia  celebrated  by  aeve- 
ral  of  theclasaio  writers :  but  Cioero  has  paid  it  the  highest 
honours  in  hia  Dialogue  upon  Friendship,  Boipio  and 
Ldiua  used  to  retire  together  from  the  buaineas  of  the 
state,  to  a  villa  situated  on  the  aea-ahore,  near  Laurentum ; 
where  tbeae  llluatrloua  trienda  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  characters  to  descend  to  the  humblest  recreations. 
The  virtus  Seipiatkt  et  mitU  sapUntia  Lali,  the  heroism 
of  Boipio  and  the  wisdom  cf  Lwllua  could  unbend  In  gather- 
ing ahella  and  pebblea  on  the  coaat ;  and  perhape  it  is  some 
evidence  of  their  merit,  that  they  were  capable  of  being 
thus  easily  diverted.  Leaa  virtuous  minda  generally  have 
recourae  to  more  agitated  relaxations,  and  are  aeldom 
entertained  without  carrying  their  paaslona  into  their 
amusement8.«-Orat.  proMunen.  36;  Hor.  Bat.  ILl.vcr. 
78 ;  Cio.  De  Orat.  11.  0. 

f  Quintus  Metellus  Celer  exerdsed  the  office  of  prwtor, 
the  same  year  that  Cicero  was  consul.  Two  years  after  the 
date  of  thia  letter,  he  waa  himaelf  riected  to  that  aupreme 
dignity:  and  Cioero  speaka  of  hia  adminiatratlon  with 
applanao.  He  waa  at  thia  time  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
—Ad  Att.  ii.  I. 

k  The  reader  will  find  thia  explained  by  Cioero's  snswer 
In  the  following  letter. 


my  relation  Metellus*,  as  to  persecute  him  even  U 
thie  loss  of  his  fortunes  and  his  dignities,  mere!  j 
for  a  single  word.  If  the  regard  which  is  doe  U 
his  own  character  could  not  protect  him  from  tbi 
unjust  resentment  of  the  senste,  at  least  the  zeal  1 
have  erer  shown  for  the  interests  of  that  illnstriooi 
order,  the  serrioes  I  have  rendered  the  ccnnoioa^ 
wealth,  and  the  consideration  which  is  owing  tc 
our  birthJ,  should  have  powerfully  pleaded  in  hh 
Civour.  But  it  has  been  his  £ite  to  be  oppressed 
as  well  as  mine  to  be  deserted,  by  thoee  iHio  ougfa 
to  have  treated  us  in  a  very  different  manner ;  nu 
the  honour  of  that  important  command  with  whici 
I  am  invested,  cannot  secure  me,  it  seems,  fron 
having  cause  to  lament  the  indignities  which  mn 
offered  both  to  myself  and  to  my  family.  Sua 
the  senate  have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  fittli 
influenced  by  the  dictates  of  equity,  or  thow 
principles  of  moderation  which  distinguiahed  om 
ancestors,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  they  should  fiiM 
reason  to  repent  of  their  conduct  But  as  to  your 
self,  I  repeat  it  again,  I  never  had  the  least  enspi 
cion  that  you  ware  capable  of  acting  with  so  mod 
inconstancy  to  me  and  mine.  However,  neiUier  thi 
dishonour  which  has  been  cast  upon  my  fismily 
nor  any  injuries  which  can  be  done  to  me  in  n^ 
own  person,  shall  ever  alienate  my  affectioBt  froa 
the  republic.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IIL 

To  QuhUut  MeteUuM  Celer,  ProemmO, 

I  H AVB  received  your  l^ter,  wherein  yon  tdl  om 

that,  *'  you  had  persuaded  yourself,  you  ahonli 

A  V  091    °^^  ^"^^^  ^^  occasion  to  complain  o 

being  mariced  out  as  the  subject  of  mi 

railleries."    I  must  assure  you,  in  return,  that  1 

do  not  well  understand  to  what  you  allude.    ] 

suspect,  however,  you  may  have  been  infonned  ol 

a  speech  I  lately  made  in  the  senate,  wherein  ] 

took  notice  there  wss  a  considerable  party  amongsl 

>  The  person  here  alluded  to,  is  Qutntus  MeteDos  Cvd 
Una  Nepoa.  at  thia  time  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  ha^ 
Utdy  attempted  to  procure  a  law  for  recalling  Pompej 
out  of  Aaia ;  pretending  that  his  preance  waa  nsceawQ 
in  order  to  quiet  the  commotiona  in  the  republic  Bothb 
real  view  was  to  destroy  the  great  credit  axid  antborit] 
which  Cicero  now  poaseaaed,  by  throviring  the  whole  powe^ 
into  Pompey*s  hands.  Cato,  who  waa  likewise  tribnae  si 
the  same  time,  most  strenuously  oppoaed  thia  dcaign  of  hfj 
colleague ;  and  the  centesta  that  arose  between  them,  npoB 
thia  occaakm,  vrere  attended  with  great  and  daBseroai 
disturbances.  Metellua,  however,  being  at  length  obligsil 
to  deeist.  reUred  in  disgust  with  hia  eomplaints  to  Pompcy, 
After  he  had  thus  withdravm  himaelf.  It  was  propewd, 
that  the  censure  of  the  senate  ahould  be  paaaed  upon  bk 
turbulent  conduct,  as  alao  that  he  ahcold  be  deposed  frtoa 
hia  office :  and  it  waa  tbeae  proceedfaiga,  together  vHtb  tb< 
part  that  Metellua  Celer  suppoaed  Cioero  to  bare  borne  In 
them,  which  occasioned  the  warm  remanstnuMMa  of  th4 
letter  before  ua.  PluUrch  aasertoitwaaowing  totfaeprm 
dence  and  moderation  of  Cato,  that  the  motkm  ag»tM< 
Metellua  Nepna  waa  not  carried.  Boetonioa.  on  the  otba 
hand,  exprenly  aaya  that  he  waa  actually  snapgoded ;  and 
indeed  the  following  anawerof  Cioero  renders  it  extremrl; 
probable  that  some  decreeof  that  kind  had  been  voted.and 
afterwarda  repealed.— Plut  in  Vlt.  Oaten. ;  Bocrt.  in  TH. 
Jul.  Cea.  10. 

>  Within  the  space  of  twelve  yeara,  there  had  been  no 
leaa  than  twelve  of  this  family  who  were  either  coosoU. 
censors,  or  distinguished  with  the  honoura  of  a  trisonph^ 
VeU.  Pat.  11.11. 
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OS,  vho  regretted  that  the  coramonwealth  should 
have  owed  its  preservation  to  my  hands.  I  added, 
I  confess,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
*'of  some  of  yoor  relations,  whose  desires  yon 
could  hy  no  means  refuse,  you  suppressed  the 
spplanse  with  which  yon  intended  to  have  honoured 
me  in  that  ilinstrions  assembly."  I  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  that "  we  had  shared  between  us  the 
glory  of  having  saved  the  republic :  and  that  whilst 
I  was  protecting  Rome  from  the  wicked  designs 
of  her  intestine  enemies,  yon  were  defending  Italy 
from  the  op^  attacks  and  secret  conspiracies  of 
those  who  had  meditated  onr  general  ruin.  But 
that  some  of  your  family,  nevertheless,  had  endea- 
voured to  weaken  this  our  illustrious  association, 
tad  were  nnwilling  yon  should  make  any  return  on 
)onr  part,  for  those  high  honours  with  which  you 
had  been  distinguished  on  mine."  As  this  was  an 
open  confession  how  much  I  was  mortified  in  not 
rteetving  the  applause  I  expected,  it  raised  a 
general  smile  in  the  house :  not  indeed  at  yon,  but 
at  myself,  for  ingenuously  acknowledging  my  disap- 
pobtoieat.  And  surely  what  I  thus  said  cannot 
but  be  ooDsidered  as  highly  to  your  credit ;  since 
it  was  an  evidence  that,  amidst  the  highest  honours, 
I  still  thought  my  f^orj  incomplete,  vrithout  the 
eoocnrreDce  of  yonr  approbation. 

As  to  vrhat  yon  mention  concerning  a  mutual 
affectien,  I  know  not  what  yon  may  esteem  as  a 
mark  of  that  disposition.  But,  according  to  my 
apprriiension,  it  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  those 
good  offices  which  one  friend  receives  from  another. 
if,  as  a  proof  of  this  gratitude  on  my  part,  I  were 
to  tell  yon  that  I  gave  up  my  pretensions  to  your 
present  government,  yon  might  well  snspect  my 
veracity.  The  truth  is,  I  renounced  it  as  being 
inoonsistent  with  that  plan  of  conduct  I  had  laid 
down  to  myself^  :  and  1  find  every  day  more  and 
BBore  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  having  taken  this 
moUtion.  But  this,  with  strict  sincerity,  I  can 
affirm,  that  I  no  sooner  relinquished  my  claim  to 
yoor  province  than  I  considered  how  to  throw  it 
bto  ycNir  hands.  I  need  not  mention  the  manage- 
ment which  was  employed  in  order  to  secure  the 
lot  in  jonr  fevonr ;  but  this  much  I  will  say,  that 
I  hope  yon  do  not  imagine  the  part  my  colleague 
acted  In  that  aifair  was,  in  any  of  its  circumstances, 
withcmt  my  pririty  and  consent  Let  me  desire 
yon  to  recollect  vrith  what  expedition  I  assembled 
the  seaate  immediately  after  the  balloting  was 
over,  and  how  fully  I  spoke  upon  that  occasion  in 
yonr  applause.  Accordingly  you  then  told  me  that 
1  had  not  only  paid  a  high  compliment  to  yourself, 
hot  at  the  same  time  cast  a  very  severe  reproach 


^  Cicero  here  alludes  to  the  reMlutfon  he  took  of  not 
I  any  foremnicnt  at  the  expiration  of  his  oonsu- 
t;  a  resolution,  it  must  be  owned,  worthy  of  a 
and  diidnterested  patriot.  Accordingly,  in  a 
which  ho  made  in  the  senate  on  the  day  of  bis 
,  he  declared  he  would  receive  no  honours  at 
ftm  ckfte  of  his  ministry  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
txitanes  to  otaatract;  and  indeed  it  was  in  their  power 
ta  obiCract  every  b<Hionr  the  senate  could  decree.  As  the 
amkoriiy  ef  these  popohir  nuwistrates  could  thus  disap< 
point  th*  ambition  of  the  coosiils,  it  had  often  influenced 
than  ki  tha  exercise  of  their  functions.  But  by  thU  self- 
I  which  Cicero  made,  he  ha4  nothing 
I  their  fisToar,  or  to  fear  from  their  resentment : 
aai  eooaeqneBtly  divested  himself  of  every  motive  that 
e«sM  eiMek  a  Tigorous  oppodfcion  to  their  factious  mea- 
nt. Bull.  L  8. 


upon  your  calleagues.  I  will  add,  that  so  long  as 
the  decree  shall  subsist,  which  the  senate  passed 
at  that  juncture,  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  public 
and  conspicuous  monument  of  my  good  offices 
towards  you.  Remember  likewise  the  seal  with 
which  I  supported  your  interest  in  the  senate ;  the 
encomiums  with  which  I  mentioned  you  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people;  and  the  affectionate  letters 
I  vnrote  to  you  after  yonr  departure.  And  when 
you  have  laid  these  several  circumstances  together, 
1  may  safely  leave  it  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  your  behaviour  to  me,  upon  your  last 
return  to  Rome,  was  suitable  to  these  instances  of 
my  friendship.  However,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  our  *'  reconcilement : "  an  expression,  it 
should  seem,  which  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
applied  where  there  never  was  any  formal  rupture. 
With  respect  to  your  relation,  whom  I  ought 
not,  you  tell  me,  to  have  persecuted  so  severely  in 
resentment  of  a  single  expression,  I  have  this  to 
say  :  In  the  first  place,  I  most  highly  applaud  the 
affectionate  disposition  yon  discover  towunds  him  : 
and,  in  the  next,  I  hope  you  would  pardon  me,  if 
that  duty  which  I  owe  my  country,  and  to  which 
no  man  is  more  strongly  devoted,  had,  at  any  time, 
obliged  me  to  oppose  his  measures.  But  if  I  have 
only  defended  myself  against  his  most  cruel  attacks^ 
have  you  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  I  never 
once  troubled  yon  with  my  complaints  ?  On  the 
contrary,  when  I  perceived  he  was  collecting  the 
whole  force  of  his  tribunitial  power  in  order  to 
oppress  me,  I  contented  myself  with  endeavouring 
to  divert  him  from  his  unjust  purpose,  by  applying 
to  yonr  wife*  and  sister"^ ;  as  the  latter  had  often 
in<ksed,  in  consideration  of  my  connexions  with 
Pompey,  exerted  her  good  offices  in  my  behalf. 
Nevertheless  (and  1  am  sure  you  are  no  stranger 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  say)  upon 
laying  down  my  consular  office,  he  prevented  me 
from  making  the  usual  speech  to  the  people :  and 
thus,  what  had  never  been  denied  to  the  lowest  and 
most  worthless  of  our  magistrates,  he  most  injuri- 
ously refused  to  a  consul  who  had  preserved  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  This  insult,  however, 
proved  greatly  to  my  honour ;  for,  as  he  would 
only  suffer  me  to  take  the  oath",  I  pronounced  the 
sincerest  and  most  glorious  of  asseverations  with 
an  uncommon  exertion  of  voice ;  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  people  as  loudly  called  the  gods  to 
vritness,  that  what  I  had  sworn  was  most  religi- 
ously true**.  But  though  I  received  this  signal 
affront  from  your  cousin,  yet  I  had  the  very  same 
day  sent  an  amicable  message  to  him  by  our  com- 

1  Kster  to  Clodius:  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  lewd* 
nets,  and  suspected  of  having  poisoned  Metelluk,  who  died 
in  694,  a  few  years  after  this  letter  was  written. — Cicero, 
who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  represents  them  as 
truly  heroic.  Metellus  saW  the  approaches  of  death  with- 
out the  leatit  concern  upon  his  own  account,  and  only 
lamented  that  he  should  lose  his  life  at  a  time  when  his 
friend  and  his  country  would  have  most  oooasioa  for  his 
services.— Pro  Ccrlio,  94. 

>»  Mucia :  she  was  married  to  Pompey,  but  aftewards 
divorced  from  him  on  occasion  of  her  gallantries  with  Cesar. 
—Ad  Att.  i.  12;  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pomp. 

"  The  consuls,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  took  an 
oath  that  they  had  faithfully  and  aealously  discharged 
their  trust— Manutlus. 

o  Cicero  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  usual  terms  of 
tlie  oath  ;  but  swore  that  he  liad  preserved  Rome  and  the 
repnbUo  tram  deBtruction.^-Plut.  in  Vit.  Cioer. 
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moB  friends,  with  the  hopee  of  peranadiog  him 
into  a  better  temper.  The  answer  be  returned  was, 
that  all  applicataona  of  thia  kind  were  now  too  late. 
He  had,  indeed,  asserted,  tome  days  before,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  '*  that  the  man  who  had  punished  others 
without  suffering  them  to  be  heard  %  ought  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  Ms  turn.'' 
Excellent  and  judicious  patriot  indeed !  to  main- 
tain that  the  same  punuhment  which  bad  been 
decreed,  and  with  the  approbation  too  of  erery 
honest  man  in  Rome,  to  those  rebels  and  incen- 
diaries who  had  attempted  to  iuTolfe  their  country 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  was  due  to  him 
who  had  preserved  the  senate,  the  city,  and  all 
Italy  in  general  from  destruction.  These  were  the 
provocations  that  induced  me  to  oppose  your 
cousin  openly  and  before  his  Aioe  :  and  accordingly 
in  a  debate  on  the  first  of  January  concerning  the 
state  of  the  republic,  I  thought  proper  to  let  him 
see  that  he  had  declared  war  against  a  man  who 
did  not  want  resolution  to  return  his  attack.  In  a 
speech  which  he  made  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
was  pleased  to  throw  out  several  menacing  expres- 
sions against  me ;  and  it  was  evidently  his  deter- 
mined purpose  to  effect  my  ruin,  not  by  bringing 
my  actions  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  but  by  the 
most  illegal  methods  of  violence.  Had  I  not  acted 
then  with  spirit  in  opposition  to  his  ill-considered 
measures,  would  not  the  world  have  thought  (and 
thought  too  with  reason)  that  the  courage  I  exerted 
in  my  consulate  was  merely  accidental,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  steady  and  rational  fortitude  ?  If  you 
are  ignorant  of  these  instances  of  your  cousin's 
deportment,  he  has  concealed  a  very  material 
article  of  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
apprised  you  of  them,  you  have  reason  to  look 
upon  me  as  having  acted  with  great  temper  and 
forbearance  in  never  interrupting  you  with  my 
expostulations.  In  a  word,  you  will  find  my  com- 
plaint  against  him  was  not  founded  on  a  single 
expression,  as  you  call  it,  but  on  a  continued  series 
of  malevolence.  Let  me  now,  therefore,  show  you 
that  my  conduct  in  return  was  influenced  by  prin- 
ciples of  the  greatest  good-nature  :  if  good-nature 
it  may  be  deemed,  not  to  exert  a  proper  resent- 
ment against  injuries  of  so  atrocious  a  kind.  The 
truth  is,  I  never  once  made  a  motion  in  the  senate 
to  his  prejudice  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as  any 
question  arose  in  which  he  was  concerned,  I  always 
voted  on  the  most  favourable  side.     I  will  add 


f  The  principal  ooiupinton  oonoemed  with  GaUIIne 
being takeu  into  custody,  Cioero  convened  thesenate;  when 
it  was  debated  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  the  pri- 
soners, Silanus,  the  oonsol-elect,  advised  that  they  shoold 
all  be  put  to  death.  But  this  was  against  an  express  law, 
which  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  citiaeo 
without  a  formal  process.  The  proposal  of  Silanus  was 
opposed  1^  Cesar,  as  bdng  a  stretch  of  the  senate's  power 
which  might  be  productive  of  very  dangeroos  consequences 
in  a  free  state.  It  was  his  opinion,  therrfore,  that  the 
estates  of  the  conspirators  should  be  oonflscated,  and  their 
persons  closely  imprisoned.  Cicero,  as  Dr.  Middleton 
observes,  deliver^  bis  sentiments  with  all  the  skill  both 
of  the  orator  and  the  statesman ;  and  while  he  seemed  to 
show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  gireequal  commendation 
to  both  the  opinions,  was  artfully  labouring  to  turn  the 
scale  In  favour  of  Silanus's.  which  he  considered  as  a  ne- 
cesasry  example  of  severity  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  rq>ablic.  A  vote  acoordinitly  passed  that  the  con- 
spirators should  suffer  death ;  which  Cicero  immediately 
put  in  exeoutSoUd— Lifeof  Cia  p.  2(^-61 ;  see  rein.  Sp.  338. 


(though  it  is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  in  wliicl 
ought  not  to  have  concerned  mysdf )  that  1  was 
far  from  being  displeased  with  the  decree  wb 
passed  in  his  favour,  that,  in  consideration  of 
being  related  to  you,  1  actually  promoted  it  to 
utmost  of  my  power. 

Thus  you  see  that,  far  from  being  the  aggresi 
I  have  only  acted  a  defensive  part  Nor  have 
as  you  accuse  me,  betrayed  a  capridons  dispositi 
with  regard  to  yourself :  on  the  contrary,  notwi 
standing  your  failure  in  some  amicable  offices 
your  side,  I  have  still  preserved  the  same  unvar 
ble  sentiments  of  friendship  on  mine.  Even  at  t 
very  instant  when  I  have  before  me,  I  had  aim 
called  it  your  threatening  letter,  yet  I  will  tell  3 
that  I  not  only  excuse,  but  highly  applaud  1 
generous  warmth  you  express  in  your  oonsi 
behalf;  as  I  know,  by  what  passes  in  my  0 
breast,  the  wonderful  force  of  famOy  affection, 
hope  then  you  will  judge  of  my  resentment  w 
the  same  candour,  and  acknowledge  that  if,  wii 
out  the  least  provocation  on  my  part,  I  have  b< 
most  cruelly  and  outrageously  treated,  by  sny 
your  relations,  I  had  a  right,  I  will  not  only  sty 
defend  myself,  but  to  be  supported  in  that  defei 
if  it  were  necessary,  even  by  your  whole  trn 
Believe  me,  I  have  ever  been  desirous  of  miki 
yon  my  friend ;  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  codtu 
you,  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  was  entirely  yooi 
sentiments  which  I  still  retain,  and  shall  oootin 
to  retain  just  as  long  as  you  derire.  To  say  til 
one  word,  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  sacril 
my  resentment  against  your  cousin  to  my  frien 
ship  towards  yourself,  than  to  suffer  the  fbn» 
in  any  degree,  to  impair  oar  motual  aflecdr 
Farewell 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Cahu  Aniomus,  Jmperatory, 

I  HAD  determined  not  to  trouble  you  with  1 
letters,  unless  of  the  recommendatory  kind :  t 
A.  c.  mi,  *^*  ^  *"^  reason  to  expect  my  wtici 
tions  would  have  much  vreigbt  with  70 
but  as  being  unwilling  it  should  appear  to  thi 
who  might  apply  for  them,  that  any  coolness  fa 
arisen  between  us.  However,  as  our  comm 
friend  Atticus,  who  has  been  a  particolsr  witiM 
of  the  warmth  with  which  1  have  ever  pronol 
your  interest,  is  coming  into  your  province,  I  ci 
not  forbear  conveying  a  letter  to  you  by  bis  ban 
especially  as  he  very  strongly  importuned  me  I 
that  purpose. 

Were  I  to  claim  even  your  highest  services,  t 
demand  could  by  no  means  be  thought  unresfo 
able,  after  having  contributed  everything  on  e 
part  for  the  advancement  of  your  ease,  yoor  inl 
rest,  and  your  honours  ^  But  I  may  ssfidy  spp< 
to  your  own  conscience,  whether  you  have  ef 
made  me  the  least  return :  so  far  from  it  vad^ 
that  I  have  heard  (for  I  dare  not  say  1  bsve  be 

4  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  aiiitmd,  v 
uncle  to  the  oplebrated  Mark  Antony.  He  bad  htm  cw 
the  year  before  with  Cicero,  and  was  now  gpfowa 
Macedonia. 

r  The  consuls,  at  the  expiration  of  tbdr  oflo."*^ 
draw  lots  to  which  of  the  provinces  they  AchM  reepe 
ively  succeed  asgovemors.  This  which  Antoidwpo**'*" 
oneofthe  most  desirable  in  all  the  Roman  emp(xe,bsri 

fallen  to  Cioero,  he  resigned  it  to  his  oollsagne. 
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|ji/«nMrf%  as  it  is  an  ezpresrion,  it  seems,  which 
]roa  freqaently,  though,  I  am  sore,  iojurionsljy 
obiect  to  me,)  I  have  heard  then  that  you  have 
mtimated  something  as  if— bnt  I  leare  it  to  Atticus 
to  tell  you  the  rest :  as  the  report*  has  giren  him 
no  less  concern  than  it  gave  myself.  In  the  mean 
time,  1  will  only  say,  that  the  senate  and  the  whole 
RoflBAO  people  have  been  witnesses  of  that  nncom- 
Don  leix  with  which  I  have  entered  into  yoor 

j  mterest.  What  sentiments  of  gratitade  this  has 
impressed  upon  yoor  mind,  yon  yonrself  are  the 
best  judge ;  how  much  you  owe  me  in  consequence 
of  it,  let  others  determine.  It  was  friendship  that 
first  engaged  my  good  offices  in  your  favour;  and 
I  afterwards  was  induced  to  continue  them  merely 
from  a  principle  of  constancy.  But,  believe  me, 
yov  present"  affurs  r^uire  a  much  larger  proper- 

r  tion  of  my  zeal  and  pains :  the  utmost  exert'ion  of 
which  shall  not  be  wanting^  provided  I  may  have 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  entirely  thrown 
away.  For  I  shall  never  be  so  absurdly  officious, 
as  to  employ  them  where  they  are  not  acceptable. 
Attiens  will  inform  you  in  what  particular  instances 
yott  may,  probably,  have  occasion  for  my  good 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  very  warmly  recom- 


■  Thia  allttdra  to  an  expmakm  which  Cioero  had  often 
oecurfon  to  employ  in  the  tJbdr  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
1»  his  prfndpti]  intelligence  aroae*Jfh)m  some  of  the  om* 
ipintoratbemaelvea.  whooonununioated  to  him,  from  tirae 
to  time,  the  derigns  of  their  aasociatea,  he  was  ohllged  to 
oooeeal  the  aothon  of  these  diaooveries :  and.  therefore, 
la  ^jiaf  his  allegattone  hefore  the  senate  or  the  people,  he 
was  ander  the  necearity  of  q>eaklnf  only  in  gtaenl  terms, 
aid  of  assai  Ing  them  that  he  had  been  itsfanted  of  the 
partienlar  articles  be  mentioDed.  Bat  thoogh  the  event 
proved  that  his  intormatJons  were  true :  yet,  in  general, 
this  method  of  accnaation  was  extremely  odious,  and  of 
dsflf  UM  exMnpla.  Cicero's  enemies,  therefore,  did  not 
Ua  to  take  advantage  of  this  popular  objection,  and  were 
psrpeCoaUy  repeating  the  phiase,  /  am  if\/drmedt  when- 
ever they  were  disposed  to  reproach  his  conduct  in  this 
transaction.— See  Mongaolt,  rem,  19.  on  the  19th  letter 
of  the  first  book  to  Atticus;  Plut  fai  YitCkser.;  Salluat; 
Hedaao.  in  Cieer.  8. 

(  This  rep<Ht  was  of  a  very  nnfavouraUe  kind  Indeed : 
iar  it  charged  Cksero  with  having  a  share  in  the  money 
^kiah  Anknios  raiaed  by  his  exactions  on  the  unhappy 
peo^  of  hia  province.  The  very  Judicious  French  trans- 
I&tar  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  seems  to  imagine  there  was 
SUM  foundation  for  this  report ;  as  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  Antooius  had  agreed  to  pay  Cicero  a  certain  sum  la 
wnasiitiatiusi  of  his  having  reUnquiahed  to  him  the  govem- 
BMBt  oi  Maoetkmia :  but  this  is  a  conjecture  altogether 
oiBBpported  by  any  evidence.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
eertain ;  in  the  first  place,  that  Cioero  had  some  demands 
apon  Aalonius,  of  a  nature  which  he  did  not  choose  should 
be  known;  aa.  whenever  he  hints  at  them  to  Atticus,  it  is 
timty  in  a  very  dark  and  enigmatical  manner :  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  he  sacrificed  his  own  judgment  and 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  in  order  to  support  Anto- 
siBB  in  his  present  government.  From  which  fiacts  the 
is  left  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  shall  judge 
"  —Ad  Att.  xii  13, 14.  See  the  following  remark. 
•  Piuiupq>  had  declared  his  intentions  of  very  strenu- 
•ariy  iB^BCfng  that  Antonius  should  be  recalled  from  his 
iBwefBment,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  administra- 
Moo :  wiiidi,  it  scams,  had  been  extremely  oppressive.  It 
aw  opna  this  occaaioD  that  Cicero  promised  him  his  ser- 
vlsr:  and  it  aeema,  by  the  following  letter,  that  he  kept 
te  word.  But  if  he  had  not.  his  honour,  pwhaps,  would 
aai  have  been  the  more  questionable :  for  it  appears,  from 
a  lettsr  so  Atticus,  that  Cicero  could  not  undertake  the 
Mknee  of  Antonius  without  saflTering  in  the  opfoiion,  not 

LM^of  the  ptqmlace,  but  of  every  worthy  man  in  Rome.— 
IdAtLLli:   Sea  r»ai.>  on  tha  following  letter. 


mend  him  to  yours.  I  am  well  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  his  own  interest  with  yog  is  his  best  advocate  : 
however,  if  you  have  any  remaining  affection  for 
me,  let  me  entreat  you  to  show  it  (and  it  is  the 
most  obliging  manner  in  which  you  can  show  it) 
by  your  services  to  my  friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  Pubiius  Sestiut,  Qtuutor^ 

I  COULD  scarce  credit  your  freedman  Decius, 
as  highly  as  I  think  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
A.  u  69S.  ^  y*""'"  "'"^c'^^*  ^l»cn  he  requested  me, 
in  your  name,  to  use  my  endeavours  that 
you  may  not  at  present  be  recalled.  Remembering, 
indeed,  the  very  different  strain  in  which  all  the 
letters  I  had  before  received  from  you  were  written, 
I  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  think  that  yon  had 
so  greatly  altered  your  mind.  But  after  Cornelia's 
Tisit  to  my  wife,  and  the  discourse  which  I  had  my- 
self  with  Cornelius,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  of  this 
change  in  your  inclinations :  and  accordingly  I 
never  failed  to  attend  in  your  behalf,  at  every  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  senate.  The  question, 
however,  did  not  come  on  till  January  last,  when 
we  carried  it  without  much  opposition;  though 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Quintus 
Fusius*,  and  the  rest  of  your  friends,  to  whom  you 
had  written  upon  this  subject,  to  believe  me  rather 
than  your  own  letters. 

I  had  not  agreed  with  Crassus  for  his  house,    t 
when  you  wished'  me  joy  of  the  purchase ;  but  I    ^ 
was  so  much  encouraged  by  your  congratulations, 
that  I  soon  afterwards  bought  it  at  thirty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces'.    I  am  now,  therefore,  so 

▼  Every  proconsul,  or  governor  of  a  province,  had  » 
quastor  under  him,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  paymaster- 
general  to  the  provincial  forces,  and  as  superintoudant 
likewise  of  the  public  revenues.  Sestlus  was  at  this  time 
exercising  that  office  under  Antonius,  in  Macedonia.  Some 
further  account  will  be  occasionally  given  of  him  in  the 
progress  of  these  remarks. 

V  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

X  About  SS.OOtK.  acero,  it  is  said,  borrowed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  sum  from  a  man  whose  cause  he  had 
undertaken  to  defend.  But  eloquence  was  not  as  yet  pro- 
fessedly venal  in  Rome ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  aa  highly 
diahononrable  for  an  advocate,  not  only  to  receive  any 
reward,  but  even  a  loan  of  his  client  Cicero,  therefore, 
being  publicly  reproached  with  this  transaction,  most  con- 
fidently denied  the  charge ;  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  making  this  purchase. 
However,  he  soon  afterwards  completed  his  bargain :  when 
being  taxed  in  the  senate  with  this  unworthy  falsehood,  he 
endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off.  by  telling  his  censurers  that, 
**  they  must  know  very  little  of  the  world  indeed,  if  they 
imagined  any  prudent  man  would  raise  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity, by  publicly  avowing  his  intentions  of  becoming  a 
purchaser.**  It  is  Aulus  Gellius  who  gives  us  this  story, 
which  Dr.  Middleton  supposes  he  miRht  have  picked  up 
from  some  spurious  collection  of  Cicero's  jokes :  and  many 
such,  it  is  certain,  were  handed  about,  even  in  Cicero's 
life-time.  As  every  reader  of  taste  and  learning  roust  wish 
wdl  to  the  moral  character  of  so  invaluable  an  author  as 
Cioero,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  neither  his  own  general 
regard  to  truth,  nor  the  plea  of  his  ingenious  advocate, 
seem  sufficient  to  discredit  this  piece  of  secret  history. 
That  Ckiero  was  capable  of  denying  facts,  where  it  was  not 
for  hia  advantage  they  should  be  discovered,  will  appear, 
perhaps,  beyond  controversy  in  the  progress  of  these  re- 
marks. In  the  meantime  a  very  strong  instance  of  this 
may  be  produced  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  Cicero 
Z 
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■*"'5S.pS^n2K«.Un.W.t«rf'J: 
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•^t^-.   The  truth  of  ttta.*.- 

■^^Ta  lb.  high-t  encomium,  on  Cr» 
t^i .7.wi.,.  -urw»d.  to  r.v«« 
•^'l«ni  him  before  the  «ime  •>«>J^" 
"J^bittavecaTe.    Cicero  be»« 
«^^^Lrfon.  of  hi.  fon 


*^V-^^    <^"!^.  of  hi.  former  b««.P». 
S^'^-U^*-*^^  »'"*..1J^»ly  by  ««y  of  «>  or.toric.1 

'^^-^;i^*''r.^toC..mn.-.reW.K.n, 
V1?*S»*  A/*»"::ll^S.^S^rt«ne.»him«lf:  e«- 

'        '     -f^^  '^<*^**;:!,»f»  of  Online  in  thU  l»«"»<«»  , 
«*^^*^  •«rily»^^!^T«rMU«i.l.  the  pretence. 

*•  ''2V*!fii^toCatiUne.oon.plr«y-  ^'' 
»   •**-I^.™.^meot  could  not  be  proved,  but  I 

t-^'jjy  "^ J^CX^  genenUly  believed ;  how- 

«  -^».  -jSlS^rfc^.  •»*  condemned  to 

.  xwti^^  Mttric*^  «•  "•  ^TlLa  u  hie  advocate 

"5SiSS— «•   5^r:^o"  which  contri. 

«»^  zLfioa  ;  «id  It  w»»  •»  "^  j^  f  j„re  misfor- 

^•^SS*--  "^ "i°^1iX^rbeindi«reetly 

I  ^  ^u-  •«™»h  l^JS^Twhich,  although 

fk*^  ,«flactiona  upon  t/Mar,  wu». 


LETTER  VI. 
TO  Ter^,U>^^r.a  ^^- ;^^tLtlf 

"^■•••''j^u^'Yct^srh:?  l^rsr^-- 

'"*"'"^our  le'^m.  -ithoat    «»«•««" 
*."••»•    r^tT^ionoftew^th-o   '« •".—** 

^h^r^^  "-^•^'^  ''^°  '^'^  •^' 

fate  U  unalterably  fa'^-tf  "  ,b,ndoned  br  t*>«: 
if  we  are  utterly  and  ^"^^^  '^,  .aored.  »nrf  ' 
god.  whom  yon  »»;«  " 't'^Sall,  aervea  ;  I 
?bo«!  ■»«°^'">°}„'^"p^.ible.  tha/  I  m-y  b* 
rh:rtil^cti:.rbr^«  out  m,  Ust  dep.^ 

^th  my  W^-^.M^" 'Sr^;  rite,  of  <Heo«Uh.l 
did  not  .cruple  to  "fjf "  "_ot,ithstanduig  tb. 
.„d  ho.pit.Uty  VrAquitot^Ta- .sains,  th^ 
severe  penaltiesof  that  w'n"  °    reception'.      M«y 

that  time  openly  to  f!"';;!"  \  ^^  u  wM  upon  th.* 
DionCa«iu..at  '«»^  »'"^"^iu.  to  thoea  violent 
i^unt  he  «cretly  «»S^*^Ja^'t^ted  in  CV«m> 

"r-dtru-rot^-  Se.r«..«.thep.. 

«1':ill::>i;an  interval  oftwo^«b«^«J^'^-f 

Cieero  carried  on  ,<""^"* 'i^^he  held  with  Atti«a  The 

entirely  tort.  «"P' ^^l""  „«  written  to  oar  aatfio" 
following  letter,  to  Ter™tta.w.«  ^  ^  p^„^ph« 

exile,  wd  will  prove,  either  tb«  ,j^  ^rt,„d»  » 

'  ,.  In  .peculation,  or  that  pimwp  'p^^      ui«y  "^ 

:?!  thrrt  ha.  «»-"  "J^iey^-o^tbem^ 

p„v.  both ;  for  »  »  •*,•  °"'^.^^.  on  the  o^- 

Snmwly  dejection  of  ^Wt^  »  ^         ,,„,  ««  wrf^ 

that  much  «~k'' ■^;^'^'  Jlrt  with  fortitude  W 

„«  of  better  PJ^-^J^*   ^^^SS.  w  -  ^^^i^^ 

aeverer  triaU  ^°*  "  .V-i.-lloi  who  procured  bim«" 

ci«d.  were  occ«.ioncd  hy  CWlo^J^  ^^  __,  ^,^^ 

to  he  elected  tribune  with  «»«  "^^y  ^een  ob-rred 

i  *i.  hi.  avowed  «lver«ry.Kh^';''«^,.u^^  I 

1  to  r«».  f.  on  ."'•  *''?  'Tto  d-'"  •«»•  <*  *LS 
to  hi.  «»""'"*-J'tfii^  amine.  wiU»»t  .ny  '«"-> 

!rim^t:rr^£-rd5^ 

rri-anran-^^^PTdtJli-S 

Tm.'-^d-rrf'icr^^.^-s^ 

1  History,  vol.  iii.  P-  316;  ^^^  ^  the  kingdom  j( 

Naple.*,  now  called  BnM^^•  ^^^^  Into  Sicily,  but 
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I  one  day  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  him  a 
Rtorn  to  those  generous  services ,  which  I  shall 
CTer  most  gratefnlly  remember. 

I  am  just  going  to  embark,  and  purpose  to  pass 
tiiroQgfa  Macedonia,  in  my  way  to  Cyzicam**.  And 
now,  my  Terentia,  thus  wretched  and  mined  as  I 
am,  can  I  entreat  you,  under  all  that  weight  of  pain 
ad  sorrow  with  which,  I  too  well  know,  yon  are 
oppressed,  can  I  entreat  yon  to  be  the  partner  and 
eompanion  of  my  exile  ?  But  must  I  then  live 
withoat  you  ?  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  myself 
to  that  hard  condition;  unless  your  presence  at 
Rome  may  be  a  mean  of  forwarding  my  return  ;  if 
lay  hopes  of  that  kind  should  indeed  subsist.  But 
ihoold  there,  as  I  sadly  suspect,  be  absolutely 
Booe,  come  to  me,  I  conjure  you,  if  it  be  possible : 
far  never  can  I  think  myself  completely  ruined, 
whilst  I  shall  enjoy  my  Terentia's  company.  But 
liow  will  my  dearest  daughter  dispose  of  herself? 
A  question  which  you  yourselves  must  consider : 
for,  as  to  my  own  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  what 
to  adrise.  At  all  events,  however,  that  dear  un- 
^ppy  girl  must  not  take  any  measures  that  may 
iijare  her  conjugal  repose",  or  affeet  her  in  the 
good  opinion  oif  the  world.  As  for  my  son — ^let 
oe  not,  at  least,  be  deprived  of  the  consolation  of 
liolding  him  for  ever  in  my  arms.  But  I  must  lay 
down  my  pen  a  few  moments  :  my  te«irs  flow  too 
hit  to  suffer  me  to  proceed. 

I  am  under  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  I  know  not 
vhether  you  have  been  able  to  preserve  any  part  of 
^mr  estate,  or  (what  I  sadly  fear)  are  cruelly  robbed 
•f  your  whole  fortune.  I  hope  Piso'  will  always 
wniinne,  what  you  represent  him  to  be,  entirely 
oars.  As  to  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  I  think 
T^  have  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy.  For,  with  rt- 
sard  to  your  own,  you  only  promised  them  their 
^rty  as  they  should  deserve  it :  but,  excepting 
(Orpheus,  there  are  none  of  them  that  have  any 
r^at  eUtm  to  this  fiavour.  As  to  mine,  I  told 
t^«ui,  if  my  estate  should  be  forfeited,  I  would  give 
*^«m  their  freedom,  provided  I  could  obtain  the 
cononnatton  of  that  grant :  but,  if  I  preserved  my 
«tate,  that  tiicy  should  all  of  them,  excepting  only 
I  few  whom  I  particularly  named,  remain  in  their 
pnscDt  oooditioa.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence. 

With  regard  to  the  advice  you  give  me  of  keep- 
b^  up  my  spirits,  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  again 
l«  restored  to  my  country,  I  only  wish  that  I 
»»J  have  reason  to  encourage  so  desirable  an  ex- 
P<*atJon.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  greatly  miser- 
*We.  in  the  uncertainty  when  I  shall  hear  from  you, 
«  what  hand  you  will  find  to  convey  your  letters. 
I  wonU  have  waited  for  them  at  this  place,  but  the 
■aster  of  the  ship  on  which  I  am  going  to  embark, 
ewW  Qoc  be  prevailed  upon  to  lose  the  present 
opportanity  of  sailing. 

For  the  rest,  let  me  conjure  you,  in  my  turn,  to 
b««  op  ander  the  pressure  of  our  afflictions  with 

I««««d  a  ]»w,  wblch,  among  other  articles,  enacted,  that 
''  w  yoinn  abotikl  premaae  to  harbour  or  receive  him  on 
1^  «<lwth."-.Life  of  Cicero,  p.  91 
'  AeoKUenble  town  in  an  is 


town  in  an  island  of  the  Propcntls, 
*^>Bk  1^  K>  doae  to  the  oantinent  of  Asia,  as  to  be  Joined 

'  TttlBswts  at  this  tirae  married  to  Cains  PisoFrugi;  a 
7««^  aoWsBiaa  of  oo«  cf  the  best  families  in  Rome.  See 
>-«>-*  oa  totier  9  of  this  book. 

'  Qeao^ioB-te-lsw.  mcntionod  in  the  last  note. 


as  much  resolution  as  possible.  Remember  that 
my  days  have  all^been  honourable  ;  and  that  I  now 
suffer  not  for  my  crimes,  but  my  virtues.  No,  my 
Terentia,  nothing  can  justly  be  imputed  to  me,  but 
that  I  survived  the  loss  of  my  dignities.  However, 
if  it  was  more  agreeable  to  our  children  that  I 
should  thus  live,  let  that  reflection  teach  us  to 
submit  to  our  misfortunes  with  cheerfulness ; 
insupportable  as  upon  all  other  considerations  they 
would  undoubtedly  be.  But,  alas !  whilst  I  am 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  preserve  my  own  ! 

I  have  sent  back  the  faithful  Philetserus,  as  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes  made  him  incapable  of  render- 
ing me  any  service.  Nothing  can  equal  the  good 
offices  I  receif e  from  Sallustius.  Pescennius,  Uke- 
wise,  has  given  me  strong  marks  of  his  affection : 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  fail  in  his  respect  also  to 
you.  Sica  promised  to  attend  me  in  my  exile,  but 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  has  left  me  at  this  place. 
I  entreat  you  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health,  and  be  assured,  your  mbfortunes  more 
sensibly  affect  me  than  my  own.  Adieu,  my  Te* 
rentia,  thou  most  faithful  and  best  of  wives !  adieu. 
And  thou,  my  dearest  daughter,  together  with  that 
other  consolation  of  my  life,  my  dear  son,  I  bid  you 
both  most  tenderly  farewell. 
Brundisium,  April  the  30th. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  Terentia,  to  my  dearest  Tullia^  and  to  my  Son. 

Imaoinb  not,  my  Terentia,  that  I  write  longer 
letters  to  others  than  to  yourself :  be  assured,  at 
.  «  Htm  least,  if  ever  I  do,  it  is  merely  because 
those  I  receive  from  them  require  a  more 
particular  answer.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  always 
at  a  loss  what  to  write ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  dejection  of  my  mind  that  I  perform 
with  greater  reluctance  in  general,  so  I  never 
attempt  it  with  regard  to  you  and  my  dearest 
daughter,  that  it  does  not  cost  me  a  flood  of  tears. 
For  how  can  I  think  of  you  without  being  pierced 
with  grief,  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  made  those 
completely  miserable  whom  I  ought,  and  wished, 
to  have  rendered  perfectly  happy  ?  And  I  should 
have  rendered  them  so,  if  I  haid  acted  with  less 
timidity. 

Piso's  behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  our 
afflictions,  has  greatly  endeared  him  to  my  heart ; 
and  I  have,  as  well  as  I  was  able  in  the  present 
discomposure  of  my  miod,  both  acknowledged  his 
good  offices  and  exhorted  hiin  to  continue  them. 

I  perceive  you  depend  much  upon  the  new 
tribunes  ;  and  if  Pompey  perseveres  in  his  present 
disposition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  hopes 
will  not  be  disappointed ;  though  I  must  confess  I 
have  some  fears  with  respect  to  Crassus.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  what 
indeed  I  had  reason  to  expect,  that  you  act  with 
great  spirit  and  tenderness  in  all  my  concerns. 
But  I  lament  it  should  be  my  cruel  fate  to  expose 
you  to  so  many  calamities,  whilst  you  are  thus 
generously  endeavouring  to  ease  the  weight  of 
mine.  Be  assured  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  I 
read  the  account  which  Publius  sent  me,  of  the 
opprobrious  manner  in  which  you  were  dragged 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  office  of  Valerius  if. 
f  Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
Z  8 
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deeply  invoWed  in  debt  at  to  be  full  ripe,  you  mast 
know,  for  a  plot,  if  a^y  malcontent  will  be  so  cha- 
ritable ai  to  admit  me  into  one.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  this  sort  of  patriots  are  all  disposed  to 
exclude  me  from  their  society:  and  whilst  I  am 
the  aversion  of  some  of  them,  as  the  avowed  avenger 
of  conspiracies ;  others  suspect  that  I  only  plead 
poverty  with  a  view  of  gaining  their  confidence,  in 
order  to  betray  them.  They  think  it  incredible, 
indeed,  that  the  man  who  rescued  the  bags  of  all 
the  usurers  in  Rome  from  a  general  attack,  should 
ever  be  in  distress  for  money '.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  there  is  enough  to  be  raised  at  six  per 
cent,  and  I  have  gained  this  much,  by  the  services 
I  have  done  my  country,  that  I  am  considered  by 
your  money-lenders  as  a  good  man. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  have  lately 
looked  over  your  house  and  buildings,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  improvements  you  are  making. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  world  is  sensible  that 
Antonius  has,  by  no  means,  acted  towards  me  with 
the  gratitude  he  ought,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  me 
from  being  his  advocate  lately  in  the  senate  :  when, 
by  the  influence  of  my  authority,  and  the  force  of 
what  I  said,  I  greatly  disposed  the  house  in  his 
favour*.  I  will  only  add  my  wishes  that  you  would 
write  tq  me  often  er.     Farewell. 

had  written  an  invective  against  aome  person  whose  inter- 
f»t  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  in  the  affair  of  his 
restoration.  This  piece  of  satire  had  stolen  into  the  world, 
it  seems,  without  his  knotvledfe ;  hut  as  he  never  had  any 
formal  quarrel  with  the  man  against  whom  It  was  levelled, 
and  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  a  style  hy  no  means  equal  to 
the  UAual  correctness  of  his  p^ormanoes,  it  might  easily, 
he  tells  Atticus,  be  proved  not  to  have  oome  from  his  hand : 
puU)  potte  probari  non  etie  mwm.  The  truth  of  it  is,  sin- 
cerity does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  virtue  upon  which 
Cicero  was  very  solicitous  of  establishing  his  character. 
Thus,  Plutarch  assures  us.  that  our  author  having  ma^  a 
speech  in  public,  full  of  the  highest  encomiums  on  Cras- 
SUA,  he  did  not  scruple  a  few  days  afterwards  to  reverse 
the  panegyric,  and  represent  him  before  the  same  audience 
in  all  the  darkest  colours  of  his  invective.  Cicero  being 
reminded,  upon  this  occasion,  of  his  former  harangue, 
very  gravely  replied. «'  it  was  only  by  way  of  an  oratorical 
exercise,  and  in  order  to  try  the  force  of  his  eloquence  upon 
so  bad  a  subject "—Aul.  Oell.  xiL  12;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  68; 
Ad  Att  iii.  \i ;  Plut  in  Vit  Cicer. 

y  The  chief  of  th<»e  who  engaged  in  Catiline's  rebellion, 
were  men  of  the  same  desperate  fortunes  as  himself:  Qvi- 
eunque  bona  patria  laceravtraU  says  the  historian  of  this 
conspiracy,  quicvnqut  alienum  at  ffrande  conjtaverat, 
were  the  worthy  associates  of  Catiline  in  this  infamous 
enterprise :  and  though  liberty  was,  as  usual,  the  pretence, 
the  true  motive  of  their  taking  up  arms  was,  hi  order  to 
make  war  upon  their  creditors.— Sail usl.  Bell.  Cat  14. 

>  The  question  in  this  debate  probably  turned  on  the 
recal  of  Antoniu»— a  question  which  seems  either  to  have 
been  carried  in  his  favour,  or  to  have  been  dropped  during 
a  considerable  time  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
written  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  present,  that  Anto- 
nius was  still  \n  his  government :  and  Dion  Casidus  assures 
us,  that  he  was  not  brought  upon  his  trial  till  the  consu- 
late  of  Cesar:  thA  U,  not  till  the  Year  of  Rome  OM.  He 
was  then  arraigned  for  his  ill-conduct  in  ^lacedonia,  and 
as  being  concerned  likewise  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  This 
last  article  of  the  impeachment  could  not  be  proved,  but 
the  truth  of  it,  nevertheless,  was  generally  believed ;  how- 
ever, he  waa  convicted  of  the  former,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment  Cicero  appeared  as  his  advocate 
lipon  this  occasion  ;  and  it  was  an  occasion  which  contri- 
Imted  more,  perhaiie,  than  any  other,  to  his  future  misfor- 
tunes. For,  in  the  warmth  of  his  speech,  he  indiscreetly 
ihrew  out  some  reflections  upon  Cesar,  which,  although 


LETTER  VI. 
To  TerenHa,  to  my  dearest  TuUia,  md  to  mp  Son 

Ip  you  do  not  hear  from  roe  so  frequently  as  yd 
might,  it  is  because  I  can  neither  write  to  you, 

o  60ft.  ''®**^  y®"*^  letters,  without  falling  into 
greater  passion  of  tears  than  I  am  able  I 
support;  for  though  I  am  at  all  times,  indeed 
completely  miserable,  yet  I  feel  my  misfortunf 
with  a  particular  sensibility  upon  those  tendd 
occasions. 

Oh  !  that  I  had  been  more  indilTerent  to  life ! 
Our  days  would  then  have  been,  if  not  whoU] 
unacquainted  with  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  thu 
wretched.     However,  if  any  hopes  are  still  reserrd 
to  OS  of  recovering  some  part,  at  least,  of  what  w| 
have  lost,  I  shall  not  think  that  I  have  made  alto 
gether  so  imprudent  a  choice.     But,  if  our  preseii 
fate  is  unalterably  fixed — ah  !  my  dearext  Terenti^ 
if  we  are  utterly  and  for  ever  abandoned  by  tbosi 
gods  whom  you  have  so  religiously  adored,  and  bj 
those  men  whom  I  have  so  faithfully  served ;  I  j 
me  see  yon  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  havi 
the  satisfaction  of  breathing  out  my  last  departing 
sigh  in  your  arms. 

I  have  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  tbb  place  \ 
with  my  friend  Marcus  Flaccus.  This  worthy  mat 
did  not  scruple  to  exercise  the  rites  of  friendship  i 
and  hospitality  towards  me,  notwithstanding  tb« 
severe  penalties  of  that  iniquitous  law  a^nst  those 
who  should  venture  to  give  me  reception'.  May 
that  great  master  of  his  passions  did  not  think  proper  ai 
that  time  openly  to  resent,  it  is  probable  he  never  fotfav*. 
Dion  Cassius,  at  least.  inforuM  us.  that  it  wa«  uptm  this 
account  he  secretly  instigated  Clodius  to  those  vkrient 
measures  which  soon  afterwards  terminated  in  Hccro's 
exile.— Ad  Att.  ii.  2 ;  Dio,  xxxva  See  raa.  •  oo  the  pre- 
ceding letter. 

•  Then  is  an  Interval  of  two  years  between  the  date  oi 

this  and  the  foregoing  letter ;  the  c<m««pondeoce  which 

Cicero  carried  on  during  the  intennediate  period  beii^ 

entirely  lost,  except  that  which  he  held  with  Atticus.  The 

following  letters  to  Terentia,  were  written  in  our  antbor"! 

exile,  and  will  prove,  either  that  Cicero  was  a  philosopher 

only  in  speculation,  or  that  philoeophy  itself  pretends  to 

more  than  it  baa  power  to  perform.    Perhapa.  ibey  wiU 

prove  both ;  for.  as  <m  the  one  hand  they  diaoover  the  roost 

unmanly  dejection  of  spirit ;  so  it  is  certain,  oo  the  other, 

that  much  weaker  minds  have  been  able,  with  the  aaiist- 

ance  of  better  principles,  to  support  with  fortitude  far 

severer  trials.  Those  in  which  Cicero  waa  at  present  exa- 

cised,  were  occasioned  by  Clodius,  who  procured  himself 

to  be  elected  tribune  with  the  single  view  of  destroying 

this  his  avowed  adversary.    It  has  already  beeu  observed 

in  reiH.  P,  on  the  third  letter  of  this  book,  that  Cfeero. 

in   his  consulate,  had  put  to  death  some  of  the  eoo- 

spirators  concerned  with  Catiline,  without  any  formal 

trial,  and  upon  no  other  authority  than  a  decree  of  the 

senate.  And  it  was  upon  this  charge  that  Clodius  founded 

I  his  impeachment.    Cicero's  conduct  upon  this  oocaskn. 

I  has  also  been  arraigned  by  a  late  very  accurate  and  judicious 

I  historian :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  for  as  we 

I  can  he  competent  judges  of  it  at  this  distance  from  the 

I  time  and  scene  of  action,  it  seems  to  have  been  attended 

'  with  some  circumstances  not  easily  reconcilable  to  the 

!  principles  either  of  justice  or  good  policy.— Hooke's  Roman 

Uistory.  voL  iii.  p.  316. 

b  Brundisium :  a  maritime  town  in  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  now  called  Brinditi.  Cicero,  when  he  first  with- 
drew from  Rome,  intended  to  have  retired  into  Sicily,  bat 
being  denied  entrance  by  the  governor  of  that  island,  he 
changed  his  direction,  and  came  to  Bnmdlsinm,  in  hta 
¥ray  to  Qreeoe.— Pro  Piano.  40, 41. 
c  As  soon  as  Cfoero  had  withdrawn  fhnn  Rome,  Oodini 
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I  one  day  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  him  a 
retara  to  those  gCDeroos  semces,  which  I  shall 
WW  most  gratefully  remember. 

I  am  JQst  going  to  embark,  and  purpose  to  pass 

tbovgh  Macedonia,  in  my  way  to  Cyzicum**.     And 

now,  my  Terentia,  thus  wretched  and  ruined  as  I 

affi»ctQ  I  entreat  you,  under  ail  that  weight  of  pain 

nd  sorrow  with  which,  I  too  well  know,  you  are 

I  opprenedy  can  I  entreat  you  to  be  the  partner  and 

companion  of  my  exile?     But  must  I  then  live 

withont  you  ?     I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  myself 

to  that  hard  condition ;  unless  your  presence  at 

Rome  may  be  a  mean  of  forwarding  my  return  ;  if 

iBf  hopes  of  that  kind  should  inde^  subsist.    But 

iboold  there,   as  I  sadly  suspect,  be  absolutely 

Done,  come  to  me,  I  conjure  you,  if  it  be  possible : 

(or  never  can  I  think  myself  completely  ruined, 

I  whilst  I  shall  enjoy  my  Terentia's  company.    But 

|l  how  will  mj  dearest  daughter  dispose  of  herself? 

/  A  qnestion  which  you  yourselves  must  consider : 

I  for,  as  to  my  own  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  what 

I  to  ad?ise.     At  all  events,  however,  that  dear  un- 

hippy  girl  must  not  take  any  measures  that  may 

injare  her  conjugal  repose*,  or  affect  her  in  the 

good  opinion  of  the  world.     As  for  my  son — let 

'  me  not,  at  least,  be  deprived  of  the  consolation  of 

Ittldrng  him  for  ever  in  my  arms.     But  I  must  lay 

I  <lown  my  pen  a  few  moments :  my  tears  flow  too 

fut  to  soffer  me  to  proceed. 

I  am  under  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  I  know  not 
whether  you  have  been  able  to  preserve  any  part  of 
voor  estate,  or  (what  I  sadly  fear)  are  cruelly  robbed 
of  yourwrhole  fortune.  I  hope  Piso'  will  always 
•OQtiaue,  what  you  represent  him  to  be,  entirely 
oora.  As  to  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  I  think 
TOO  Ittve  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy.  For,  with  re- 
gard to  your  own,  you  only  promised  them  their 
iibertj  as  they  should  deserve  it :  but,  excepting 
Orpheus,  there  are  none  of  them  that  have  any 
freat  claim  to  this  favour.  As  to  mine,  I  told 
them,  if  my  estate  should  be  forfeited,  I  would  give 
(^i^n  their  freedom,  provided  I  could  obtain  the 
nmfirmation  of  that  grant :  but,  if  I  preserved  my 
f9tite,  that  they  should  all  of  them,  excepting  only 
a  few  whom  I  particularly  named,  remain  in  their 
present  condition.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
conaeqoeoce. 

With  r^ard  to  the  advice  you  give  me  of  keep- 
iog  vp  my  spirits,  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  again 
be  restored  to  my  country,  I  only  wish  that  I 
may  have  reason  to  encourage  so  desirable  an  ex- 
P'^^^tion,  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  greatly  miser- 
«W<,  in  the  uncertainty  when  I  shall  hear  from  you, 
«  what  hand  yon  will  find  to  convey  your  letters. 
I  woqU  have  waited  for  them  at  this  place,  but  the 
^^3ttr  of  the  ship  on  which  I  am  going  to  embark, 
waW  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity  of  sailing. 

For  the  rest,  let  me  coi^ure  you,  in  my  turn,  to 
b«M"  up  under  the  pressure  of  our  afflictions  with 

Vfomat4  a  lew,  which,  among  other  articles,  enacted,  that 
"  aa  pcnoa  dxmld  presume  to  harbour  or  receire  him  on 
t»m  ^  indi.*'— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  93. 

^  A  caaaldcrable  town  in  an  Iiland  of  the  Propcntls. 
•kjch  by  m  etoee  to  the  ounCinent  of  Asia,  as  to  be  Joined 
•^hVy.bHdge. 

'  Tttilta«M  at  tfafa  time  married  to  Caiua  Piao  Frugi ;  a 
7r«as  ooUcman  of  ona  of  the  best  families  in  Rome.  See 
'^"B- 'OB litter  9  of  this  book. 

'  Cieao^  aoB-ia-lasw,  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 


as  much  resolution  as  possible.  Remember  that 
my  days  have  all^been  honourable  ;  and  that  I  now 
suffer  not  for  my  crimes,  but  my  virtues.  No,  my 
Terentia,  nothing  can  justly  be  imputed  to  me,  but 
that  I  survived  the  loss  of  my  dignities.  However, 
if  it  was  more  agreeable  to  our  children  that  I 
should  thus  live,  let  that  reflection  teach  us  to 
submit  to  our  misfortunes  with  cheerfulness ; 
insupportable  as  upon  all  other  considerations  they 
would  undoubtedly  be.  But,  alas!  whilst  I  am 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  preserve  my  own  ! 

I  have  sent  back  the  faithful  Philetserua,  as  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes  made  him  incapable  of  render- 
ing me  any  service.  Nothing  can  equal  the  good 
oifices  I  receive  from  Sallustius.  Pescennius,  like- 
wise, has  given  me  strong  marks  of  hb  affection : 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  fail  in  his  respect  also  to 
you.  Sica  promised  to  attend  me  in  my  exile,  but 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  has  left  me  at  this  place. 

I  entreat  you  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health,  and  be  assured,  your  misfortunes  more 
sensibly  affect  me  than  my  own.  Adieu,  my  Te- 
rentia, thou  most  faithful  and  best  of  wives  !  adieu. 
And  thou,  my  dearest  daughter,  together  with  that 
other  consolation  of  my  life,  my  dear  son,  I  bid  you 
both  most  tenderly  farewell. 
Brundiaiom,  April  the  30th. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  TerenliOf  to  my  dearest  Tullia^  and  to  my  Son, 

Imaoikb  not,  my  Terentia,  that  I  write  longer 
letters  to  others  tiian  to  yourself :  be  assured,  at 
A  u  695  1^*^^  *^  ^vcf  I  do»  *^  i*  merely  because 
those  I  receive  from  them  require  a  more 
particular  answer.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  always 
at  a  loss  what  to  write ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  dejection  of  my  mind  that  I  perform 
with  greater  reluctance  in  general,  so  I  never 
attempt  it  with  regard  to  you  and  my  dearest 
daughter,  that  it  does  not  cost  me  a  flood  of  tears. 
For  how  can  I  think  of  you  without  being  pierced 
with  grief,  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  made  those 
completely  miserable  whom  I  ought,  and  wished, 
to  have  rendered  perfectly  happy  ?  And  I  should 
have  rendered  them  so,  if  I  had  acted  with  less 
timiditv. 

Piso  s  behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  our 
afflictions,  has  greatly  endeared  him  to  my  heart ; 
and  I  have,  as  well  as  I  was  able  in  the  present 
discomposure  of  my  mind,  both  acknowledged  his 
good  offices  and  exhorted  hiin  to  continue  them. 

I  perceive  you  depend  much  upon  the  new 
tribunes  ;  and  if  Pompey  perseveres  in  his  present 
disposition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  hopes 
will  not  be  disappointed ;  though  I  must  confess  I 
have  some  fears  with  respect  to  Crassus.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  what 
indeed  I  had  reason  to  expect,  that  you  act  with 
great  spirit  and  tenderness  in  all  my  concerns. 
But  I  lament  it  should  be  my  cruel  fate  to  expose 
you  to  so  many  calamities,  whilst  you  are  thus 
generously  endeavouring  to  ease  the  weight  of 
mine.  Be  assured  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  I 
read  the  account  which  Publius  sent  me,  of  the 
opprobrious  manner  in  which  you  were  dragged 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  office  of  Valerius  *, 

9  Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Veata, 
Z  8 
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Sad  reserre  indeed  I  that  thou,  the  "deareat  object 
of  my  fondest  deciret,  that  my  Terentia,  to  whom 
tach  numbers  were  wont  to  look  up  for  relief, 
should  be  herself  a  spectacle  of  the  most  affecting 
distress  1  and  that  I,  who  have  saved  so  many 
others  from  ruin,  should  have  ruined  both  myself 
and  my  fismily  by  my  own  indiscretion  1 

As  to  what  you  mention  with  regard  to  the  area 
belonging  to  my  house,  I  shall  never  look  upon 
myself  as  restored  to  my  country,  till  that  spot  of 
ground  is  again  in  my  possession^.  But  this  is  a 
point  that  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves.  Let 
me  rather  express  my  concern  for  what  does,  and 
lament  that,  distressed  as  your  circumstances 
already  are,  you  should  engage  yourself  in  a  share 
of  those  expenses  which  are  incurred  upon  my 
account  Be  assured  if  ever  I  should  return  to 
Rome,  I  shall  easily  recover  my  estate :  but  should 
fortune  continue  to  persecute  me,  will  you,  thou 
dear  unhappy  woman,  will  yoa  fondly  throw  away, 
in  gaining  friends  to  a  desperate  cause,  the  last 
scanty  remains  of  your  broken  fortunes  !  I  conjure 
you  then,  my  dearest  Terentia,  not  to  involve 
Tourself  in  any  charges  of  that  kind :  let  them 
be  borne  by  those  who  are  able,  if  they  are  willing, 
'  to  support  the  weight.  In  a  word,  if  you  have 
I  any  affection  for  me,  let  not  your  anxiety  upon  my 
account  injure  your  health  :  which,  alas !  is  already 
bat  too  much  impaired.  Believe  me  you  are  the 
perpetual  subject  of  my  waking  and  sleeping 
thoughts  !  and  as  I  know  the  assiduity  you  exert 
in  my  behalf,  I  have  a  thousand  fears  lest  your 
strength  should  not  be  equal  to  so  continued  a 
fatigue.  I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  my 
affairs  depend  entirely  upon  your  assistance  :  and 
therefore  that  they  may  be  attended  with  the  success 
you  hope  and  so  xealously  endeavour  to  obtain, 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  your 
health. 

I  know  not  whom  to  write  to  unless  to  those 
who  first  write  to  me,  or  whom  you  particularly 
mention  in  your  letters.  As  you  and  TuUia  are  of 
opinion  that  I  should  not  retreat  farther  from 
Italy,  I  have  laid  aside  that  design.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  both  as  often  as  possible,  particularly  if 
there  should  be  any  fiurer  prospect  of  my  return. 
Farewell,  ye  dearest  objects  of  my  most  tender 
affection.  Farewell ! 
TheMaUmioai,  Oct.  the  5th. 


LETTER  Vm. 

To  Terentia,  to  my  dearest  Tullia,  and  to  mp  Son. 

I  LKARN,  by  the  letters  of  several  of  my  friends 

as  well  as  from  general  report,  that  you  discover 

-gg  the  greatest  fortitude  of  mind,  and  that 

'  you  solicit  my  affairs  with  unwearied  sp- 

plication.     Oh,  my  Terentia.  how  truly  wretched 

am  I  to  be  the  occasion  of  such  severe  misfortunes 

to   so   fsithful,  so  generous,  and   so  excellent  a 

but  was  forcibly  drngved  out  from  thence  by  tht»  diroctiuns 
of  Clodlos.  in  order  to  be  examined  at  a  public  office,  con- 
eeming  her  husband's  effecu— Roes. 

b  After  Clodius  had  procured  the  law  Sffainst  Cicero 
already  taken  notice  of,  he  consecrated  the  area  where  his 
house  in  Rome  stood,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  religioa, 
and  erected  a  temple  upon  it  to  the  goddess  Liberty.— 
Ufe  of  Cicero,  p.  93. 

1  A  eity  in  Macedonia,  now  called  SaUmickL 


woman  I  And  my  dearest  Tnlha  too !— Thst 
who  was  once  so  happy  in  her  fsther,  shoskl 
derive  from  him  such  bitter  sorrows!  But 
shall  I  express  the  anguish  I  fed  for  ny  httk 
who  became  acquainted  with  grief  as  soon  t 
was  capable  of  any  reflection^.  Had  these  siBic 
happened,  as  you  tenderly  represent  then,  t 
unavoidable  fate,  they  would  have  sat  less  beai 
my  heart.  But  they  are  altogether  owing  U 
own  foUy  in  imagining  I  was  loved  where  1 
secretly  envied^,  and  in  not  joining  with  t 
who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  my  fneada 
Had  I  been  govemcid  indeed  by  my  own  seatiD 
without  relying  so  much  on  those  of  my  we 
wicked  advisers,  we  might  still,  my  Tereaiii, 
been  happy".  However,  since  my  friends  enco 


J  Cicero's  son  was  at  Uiis  time  about  eight  yev«( 
— Manutiua. 

k  The  persons  to  whom  he  alludes  are,  Bartt 
Arrius,  and  others  of  that  party,  who  (if  we  nuj  I 
Cicero's  complaints  to  Atticns)  took  advantage  of  his 
and  advised  him  to  withdraw  from  Rome  on  pori 
ruin  him.  But  peranas  under  miifortanes  sre  sp 
suq>lcious,  and  are  frequently  thetefme  adjust:  as 
seems  to  have  been  with  respect  to  Hortenantai 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  merited  his  reproae 
Ad  Att.  ill.  9.  U ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  L  3.  See  Moe 
rewkarks.  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

1  Cesar  and  Craasus  frequently  solicited  Cicero  ts 
himaelf  to  their  party,  promiatng  to  protect  him  frv 
outrages  of  Clodius,  provided  be  would  ibll  is  witl 
measures.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  79, 86. 

■•  Cicero  is  perpetually  reproaohing  hia»elf  ia 
lettMv  to  Terentia,  and  in  those  which  be  wrote 
same  time  to  Atticus,  for  not  having  taken  op  an 
reaolutely  withstood  the  Tiolencea  of  Clodius.  Ht 
wards,  however,  in  several  of  his  speeebee,  made  i 
of  what  he  here  ao  atrongly  ciAdemns,  snd  particvl 
that  for  Seztius.  he  appeals  to  Heaven,  in  the  most « 
manner,  that  he  submitted  to  a  vtdontary  exik  ii 
to  spare  the  blood  of  his  frilow-citlsens,  sod  pretw 
public  tranquillity.  **  Te.  te,  patria,  teslor.  {vj& 
vos  penates  patriique  Dii,  me  veetramm,  sedoin  t 
rumque  causa,  me  propter  aalutem  meomm  ciTiu 
mihi  semper  f uit  mca  carinr  rita,  dimicationcsn  cc4 
fugisae."  But  CicOTo's  veracity.  In  this  Kdaam 
ration,  seems  liable  to  be  Justly  queationed.  It  if 
that  he  once  entertained  a  design  of  taking  op  aim 
own  defence :  and  the  sii^le  motive  that  sppeart  I 
determined  him  in  the  change  of  this  resotutiaa  i 
finding  himself  most  perfidiously  deserted  by  Pom 
*•  81— quisquam  fuisset  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  J 
qui  me  Pompeii  minus  liberali  reepofiso  perteni 
turpittimo  contilio  revocaret ;— aut  oocubuiaMoa  1 
aut  victores  hodie  Tiveremus."— CAd  Att  Ui.  11] 
Caasius  aaserts,  that  Cicero,  notwithstanding  thi 
pectod  desertion  of  Pompey,  was  preparing  to  pot 
in  a  poature  of  defence:  but  that  Cato  and  H«i 
would  not  suffer  him  to  execute  his  porpose:  iny 
ftir  ifwKa  hpaffBax^  KmKjAtXs  tk  dwi^  re  rw  K 
irol  rov  *OpTi}(r(ov,  6lc.  1.  ucxviU.  Periiaps  this 
may  be  mistsken  as  to  his  having  actually  ni 
formal  preparations  of  this  kind :  but  that  be  had  J 
intentions  seems  clear  beyond  all  reasonable  oontia 
The  French  historian  of  our  autl>or*s  baniahn 
relied,  therefore,  too  much  upon  Cicerols  pompow 
sions  after  his  return,  when  he  maintainii  thst  i 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  a  series 
sitlon  CHist.  de  I'ExU  de  Clo^.  p  148.]  The  4 
appears  most  evidently  to  have  been  the  ease;  i 
the  patriot-motive  whidi  he  so  oftoi  assigns  is^ 
sequent  orations  for  leaving  his  coontiy,  was  ai| 
after-thought,  and  the  plausilde  ookmring  of  asH 
quenoe.  Why  else.  It  may  be  asked,  is  UMremt  f 
hint  of  sny  sodi  gsneroas  princ^^s  of  his  oondsii 

— ^ 
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me  to  hope,  I  wiU  endeaTOur  to  restrain  my  grief, 
test  the  effbct  it  may  have  upon  my  health  should 
duappoint  your  tender  efforts  for  my  restoration. 
I  am  sensihle,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  many  diffi- 
cnities  that  roust  be  conquered  ere  that  point  can 
be  effected ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  hare  maintained  my  post  than  it  is  to 
reeover  it.  Nevertheless,  if  ail  the  tribunes  are  in 
mj  interest ;  if  Lentnlus  is  really  as  zealous  in  my 
cause  as  he  appears ;  and  if  Pompey  and  Cssar 
likeinse  concur  with  him  in  the  same  riews,  I  ought 
not,  moat  certainly,  to  despair. 

With  regard  to  our  slaves,  I  am  willing  to  act 
u  our  friends,  you  tell  me,  advise.  As  to  your 
eoDcem  in  respect  to  the  plague  which  broke  out 
here,  it  is  entirely  ceased :  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  all  infection.  However,  it  was 
mj  desire  to  have  changed  my  present  situation 
for  some  more  retired  place  in  Epirus,  where  I 
night  be  secure  from  Piso  and  his  soldiers*^.     But 

I  the  obliging  Plancius  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
me ;  and  still  indeed  detains  me  here  in  the  hope 

'  that  we  may  return  together  to  Rome^.  If  ever  I 
should  Kto  to  see  that  happy  day  ;  if  ever  I  should 
be  restored  to  my  Terentia,  to  my  children,  and  to 
myself,  I  shall  think  all  the  tender  solicitudes  we 
have  suffered,  during  this  sad  separation,  abun- 
dantly repaid. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  and  humanity 
of  Piso's'  behaviour  towards  every  one  of  us  :  and 
I  wish  he  may  receive  from  it  as  much  satisfaction, 
as  I  am  persuaded  hevrill  honour. — I  was  far  from 
intending  to  blame  yon  with  respect  to  my  brother : 
but  it  is  much  my  desire,  especially  as  there  are  so 
ftv  oi  you,  that  you  should  live  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony. — I  have  made  my  acknowledge 

Am  kctcn  he  wrote  during  this  period  ?  Why  elae  it  he 
pcrpatnaUy  reproacdiing  his  fri^ida  for  havinf  suffered 
hfan  Id  take  that  measore?  And  why,  in  a  word,  does  he 
ssO  ft,  as  in  the  passage  ahov^olted,  turpittimum  con- 
siHnm,  the  aflfeot  of  a  most  ignominious  resolution  ?  But 
vere  it  to  be  admitted  that  a  regard  to  his  country  deter- 
ciaed  him  to  wiUidrawfrom  it;  still,  however,  he  could 
set,  with  any  d^ree  of  truth,  boast  of  his  patriotism  upon 
Qtst  oecaeion ;  for  the  most  ptftial  of  his  advocates  must 
feekninriedge.  that  he  no  sooner  executed  this  resolution, 
ftaa  he  heartOy  repented  c^  it.  The  truth  is,  how  unwU- 
fi^  swvcr  be  might  be  to  haxard  the  peace  of  his  country 
ia  laalatafnlBg  his  poet,  he  was  ready  to  renounce  all  ten- 
iwna»  ef  ihaH  kind  in  recovering  it ;  and  he  expressly 
iaArcs  AttidM  to  raise  the  mob  in  his  favour,  if  there  were 
sayhsfes  of  maWng  a  successful  push  for  his  restoration : 
"^  Oro  te  at,  M  que  spes  erit  posse  studiis  bonorum, 
•Hluillalie,  tmuititudint  comparata,  rem  oonflci,  des  ope- 
MBi  at  nao  impetu  perfringatur." — Ad  Att.  ill.  ^. 

■  LMim  Galphumfus  Piso,  who  was  consul  this  year 
They  were  both  the  professed  enemies  of 
wipported  Clodius  in  his  violent  measures. 
of  Macedonia  had  fiallen  to  the  former,  and 
teoas  BOW  preparing  to  set  out  for  his  government,  where 
his  tuope  were  daily  arriving.  Cicoo  has  delineated  the 
Sbmaikis  at  large  of  these  consuls  in  several  of  his  ora- 
ftm:  bat  ho  basp  to  two  words,  given  the  most  odious 
fialaie  ef  them  that  exaqieiated  eloquence,  perhaps,  ever 
4nm,  where  he  calls  them  duo  rtipuUica  portenta  ae 
pmrn^nerm:  an  expression  for  which  modem  language 
HB  ianbh  do  equivalent.  De  Prov.  Consul.— See  rem, 
4m  lMa-17,  hook  ii.  and  rem.  t  on  letter  3,  book  viL 

*  fhacJus  waa.  at  this  time,  qucstor  in  Macedonia, 
itd  JlBflimeiiiMsl  himself  by  many  generous  offlces  to 
^hma  la  his  eodOe^— Pro  Plane,  pastim.  See  rem,  v  on 
laC«rf,bMikvflL 
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ments  where  you  desired,  and  acquainted  the 
persons  you  mention  that  you  had  informed  me 
of  their  services. 

As  to  the  estate  you  propose  to  sell ;  alas  !  my 
dear  Terentia,  think  well  of  the  consequence : 
think  what  would  become  of  our  unhappy  boy, 
should  fortune  still  continue  to  persecute  us.  But 
my  eyes  stream  too  fast  to  suffer  me  to  add  more : 
nor  would  I  draw  the  same  tender  flood  from 
yours.  I  will  only  say,  that  if  my  friends  should 
not  desert  me,  I  shall  be  in  no  distress  for  money: 
and  if  they  should,  the  money  you  can  raise  by  the 
sale  of  this  estate  will  little  avail.  I  conjure  you 
then,  by  all  our  misfortunes,  let  us  not  absolutely 
ruin  our  poor  boy,  who  is  well  nigh  totally  undone 
already.  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence, 
a  moderate  share  of  good-fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can 
wish  him  to  obtain.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  let  me  know  by  an  express  how  your  nego- 
ciations  proceed,  and  how  affairs  in  general  stand. 
— My  fate  must  now  be  soon  determined.  I  ten- 
derly salute  my  son  and  daughter,  and  bid  you  all 
farewell. 
Dyrrachium  4,  November  96. 

P.S. — I  came  hither,  not  only  as  it  is  a  free 
cityi^  and  much  in  my  interest,  but  as  it  is  situated 
likewise  near  Italy*.  But  if  I  should  find  any 
inconvenience  from  its  being  a  town  of  such  great 
resort,  I  shall  remove  elsewhere,  and  give  you  due 
notice. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Terentia, 
I  RiCBiVBD  three  letters  from  you  by  the  hands 
of  Aristocritus,  and  have  wept  over  them  till  they 
are  almost  defaced  vrith  my  tears.  Ah ! 
"*•"•"**•  my  Terentia,  I  am  worn  out  with  grief : 
nor  do  my  own  personal  misfortunes  more  severely 
torture  my  mind,  than  those  with  which  you  and 
my  children  are  oppressed.  Unhappy  indeed  as 
you  are,  I  am  still  infinitely  more  so ;  as  our 
common  afflictions  are  attended  with  this  aggra- 
vating circumstance  to  myself,  that  they  are  justiy 
to  be  imputed  to  my  imprudence  alone.  I  ought 
most  undoubtedly  either  to  have  avoided  the  danger 
by  accepting  the  commission'  which  was  offered 
me ;  or  to  hive  repelled  force  by  force ;  or  bravely 
to  have  perished  in  the  attempt.   Whereas  nothing 


4  A  city  in  Macedonia,  now  called  Durazzo,  in  the 
Turkish  dominions.  This  letter,  though  dated  tram 
Dyrrachium,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  written,  except 
the  postscript,  at  Theasalonica. 

r  That  is.  a  city  which  had  the  privilege,  though  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Roman  republic,  to  be  governed  by  its 
own  laws. 

•  Besides  the  reasons  here  mentioned,  there  was  another 
and  much  stronger,  which  induced  Cicero  to  leave  Thea- 
aalonioa :  for  he  had  received  intelligence  that  Plt»'s  troops 
were  approaching  towards  that  city.— Ad  Att.  iii.  29. 

t  As  it  answered  Cesar's  purposes  either  to  gain  Cicero, 
or  to  ruin  him,  he  artfully  laid  his  mensures  for  both. 
And  accordingly,  after  having  instigated  aodius  to  pursue 
Cicero,  he  oiTered  to  take  him  into  Oaul  in  the  quality  of 
his  lieutenant,  as  a  means  of  protectinir  him  from  Uiat 
vengeance  he  had  secretly  inflamed.  But  Cicero,  being 
more  disposed  to  try  his  stnaigth  with  his  adversary,  im- 
pmdently  declined  the  proposaL— Dto,  zxxvii. ;  Ad  Att. 
ii.  18, 19. 


Ml 
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CAvlJ  bne  h^rm  mvn  vavonkT  of  vr  c&anrtcr, 
'jr  awre  prrr'-«it  wi**  m.i*^rj,  t^xa  tie  •cnetae  I 

W«ic  yv9v/i'.  I  am  <rt«rvft.?.B«d.  tfctrtt.rr, 
ftot  Ofjly  w,*h  wtmrm  tnC  «ri  t^axe :  ▼«•,  et 
I  T^mfctu,  I  b:i.«fc  to  rrAttX  tlm  1  d^  ikx  exen 
tvat  tficrlt  I  '/'i*j(£.t  for  t&ve  take  of  ao  excrl>at  a 
VI V  a»d  Mrh  aobia^jk  cti  Arrm^  TW  ii:<reM  ia 
w^trfa  jov  are  ail  e«f*ia.iy  lOTolTetL,  aad  yo«r  ovn 
ili  aute  of  b«4«tlk  »  partir^iar.  arc  crcr  m  Mf 
tJKNi«:^«t4 ;  aa  1  bavc  tlw  »orti6ca:ujB,  9t.  tke 
liAC,  to  obcerre,  tbaA  there  afpcv  b«t 
W>pea  of  «f  brtm^  recalled  Mf  eaeimeaareBMay; 
«bik  tboae  wbo  are  )rakmt  of  ne  are  alaw>st  iaaa- 
inera>jic  :  a»d  tboorti  tbcr  fooxMl  freat  diAcnlty  in 
driving  Me  from  my  conntrr,  it  wiiJ  be  ertremely 
caay  iot  tbem  to  prerent  my  rKom-  Howerer, 
aa  lofif  as  yov  bare  any  hopes  that  my  reatvratiott 
may  be  efferted,  I  will  ooC  eea«e  to  co-operate 
with  yonr  cndeavoon  for  that  parpoae ;  lest  my 
veak nraa  ahoiild  feetB,  upon  all  oocasiona,  to 
fraatrate  every  mcaanre  tn  my  iKivu,  Id  the 
ncanwhile,  my  pentm  (for  which  yon  are  to  ten- 
derlT  concerned)  U  tecure  from  all  danger :  aa,  in 
truth,  I  am  fto  completely  wretched,  that  eren  my 
enemira  themielvea  matt  wish  in  mere  malice  to 
prescrre  my  life.  Nevertheless  I  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  the  caution  yon  kindly  give  me. 

1  have  sent  my  acknowledgments  by  Dexippns 
to  the  persons  yon  desired  me,  and  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  bad  informed  me  of  their 
good  offices.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  those 
which  Piso  exerts  towards  us  with  so  uncommon  a 
seal :  and  indeed  it  is  a  circumstance  which  all  the 
world  s|>eaks  of  to  his  honour.  Heaven  grant  I 
may  live  to  enjoy,  with  you  and  our  children,  the 
common  happiness  of  so  valuable  a  relation*  ! 

7*he  only  hope  I  have  now  left  arises  from  the 
new  tribunes  ;  and  that  too  depends  upon  the  steps 
they  shall  take  in  the  commencement  of  their  office : 
for  if  they  should  postpone  my  affair,  I  shall  give 
up  all  expectations  of  its  ever  being  effected. 
Accordingly  I  hsve  despatched  Aristocritus,  that 
you  may  send  me  immediate  notice  of  the  first 
measures  they  shall  pursue,  together  with  the 
general  plan  upon  which  they  propose  to  conduct 
themselves.  I  have  likewise  ordered  Dexippus  to 
return  to  me  with  all  expedition,  and  have  written 
to  my  brother  to  request  he  would  give  me  fi*equent 
information  in  what  manner  affairs  proceed.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence 
from   Rome,  that  1  continue  at  Dyrrachium :  a 

Claoe  where  I  can  remain  in  perfect  security,  as  I 
ave,  upon  all  occasions,  distinguished  this  city  by 
my  particular  patronage.  However,  as  soon  as  I 
shall  receive  intimation  that  my  enemies^  are 
approaching,  it  is  my  resolution  to  retire  into 
Kpirus. 

••  Kw  rem.  ■»  on  the  proi«dinR  letter. 

*  He  had  the  gTMit  miofortune  to  be  disappointed  of  this 
wUh :  fur  Pin  died  soon  after  this  letter  was  written. 
riorn>  mentlonH  him  In  several  parts  of  his  writings,  with 
the  hiffhpMt  ffratitude  and  esteem,  lie  repreerats  him  as  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  frreatest  talents  and  application, 

I  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  nnd  the  exerrise  of  eloquence :  as  one  whuee  moral 
qunliHcntlonH  were  no  leM  extraordinary  than  his  Intel* 
IcH'tual.  and. 'in  »hort,  as  posnemed  of  every  acoomplith- 
mont  and  every  virtue  that  could  endear  him  to  his  friends, 
to  his  family,  and  to  the  public— Pro  8ext.  31 ;  De  Clar. 
Orator.  971 :  Ad  Quirites.  3. 

*  The  troopsof  IMso.    8ee  rem.  ■  on  the  former  letto'. 


toacs.     U  G 

ae  a  ful  aa 

oa:  thr»cch 

expect  the  6aal  I 

of  Us  prdgresa. 
Take  care  of  y«w  1 
I  yoaradf  that  yoa  asv,  aa  ywa  ever  have  hem,  t 

object  of  By  fiwiihaT  aMJits      IWcwcB»  my  6t 

Tereatia !  1  ace  yaa  aa  sli  i^lj  Wfoft  me  whilit 

aai  writiag.  Chat'l  as  liaeriy  sjpcst  witk  the  tea 
•  I  haveahcd.    Oaee  i 


LETTER  X. 
r#  Qmmim  Metdbu  Xepm^  ikt  Cmtmt^. 

THKlettersIreeerredhoihfirom  vy  Wotheri 

my  friend  Atticas,  atroagty  encow aged  ae  to  bo 

that  yoa  were  Boc  leas  ibsfKMed  than  TO 

^'  coUeagae  to  frvoar  my  recaO.  Ia  coa 
qnence  of  this  pei  suasion,  I  iaaMdiately  wrote 
you  in  tenns  svitaUe  to  my  preaeat  aofortoni 
circumstances ;  acknowledghig  my  gratefbl  sen 
of  your  generous  intentioDS,  and  entreating  yo 
future  assistance.  Bat  I  afterwards  learned,  n 
indeed  so  much  by  any  hint  of  this  kind  from  & 
friends,  aa  from  the  report  of  those  who  pass 
this  way,  that  you  did  not  oontinne  in  the  sal 
favourable  sentiments'  :  for  which  reason  I  woil 


>  •«  This  great  man,  who  had  been  the  aavfonr  of  i 
country,  who  had  feared,  in  the  support  of  limt  ou 
neither  the  insults  of  a  deqwrste  party,  nor  the  d«aen 
asMiMins ;  when  he  came  to  suffer  for  tha  same  osbk,  ai 
mider  the  weight.  He  dishoaoored  that  banishment  wid 
indulgent  Providence  n>eant  to  be  the  means  of  readcri 
bis  glory  complete.  Uncertahi  where  he  dioald  go, 
what  he  should  do.  fearful  as  a  woman,  and  frowwd  aj 
child,  he  Umented  the  loss  of  his  rank,  of  his  ricbeft,  t 
of  his  q>lendid  popularity.  Bis  eloquetioe  served  oalf 
paint  his  misery  in  stronger  colours.  He  wept  over  t 
ruins  of  his  fine  house,  whfeh  Clodius  had  demolWM 
and  his  separation  from  To'entia.  whom  he  repodisted  i 
long  afterwards,  was,  perhaps,  an  afflioCion  to  him  st  tJ 
time.  Everything  becomes  intolerable  to  the  nua  v 
Is  once  subdued  by  grief.  He  regrets  what  he  took 
pleasure  in  ei^ying,  and.  overloaded  already,  he  ifarii 
at  the  weight  of  a  feather.  Cicero's  befaarionr.  in  Aff 
was  such,  that  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  betir* 
him  to  have  lost  his  senses.  Casar  beheld,  with  s  wfl 
satisfaction,  the  man,  who  had  refused  to  behis  Uc«t«B« 
weeping  under  the  rod  of  Clodius.  Pompey  iK^wd  to  i 
some  excuse  for  his  own  ingratitude  in  the  oantsmpt  vfai 
the  friend,  whom  he  had  abandimed,  exposed  hinuelf 
Nay,  A  ttious  Judged  him  too  nearly  attached  to  his  fom 
fortune,  and  reproached  him  for  it.  Atticus.  even  Attk 
blushed  for  TuUy,  and  the  most  plaioible  man  sl> 
assumed  the  style  of  Cato.**— BoUngbroke,  Re6eeti0nB 
Exile,  p.  353. 

r  This  is  the  same  person,  who,  when  he  was  tribm 
gave  occasion,  by  his  ill-treatment  at  Cksero,  to  the  ccca 
and  third  letters  of  this  book.  Be  was  now  ooosul  wi 
Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

*  Whilst  the  friends  of  Cteero  wen  exertif^thchcwk 
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not  Tentore  to  importune  you  any  farther.  My 
brother,  however,  having  cranamitted  me  a  copy  of 
the  speech  yoo  tately  made  in  the  senate,  I  foand 
it  ttoimated  with  such  a  spirit  of  candour  and  mo- 
deration, that  I  was  induced  to  write  to  you  once 
more.  Let  me  earnestly  request  you  then  to  con- 
nder  rather  the  interests  than  the  passions  of  your 
£uDily*,  lest,  by  falling  in  with  their  unjust  and 
cruel  opposition  to  me,  you  should  open  a  way  by 
whidi  they  themselves  may  be  oppressed  in  their 
torn.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  you,  who  gained 
foch  ft  glorious  conquest  over  yourself,  as  to  sacri- 
6ce  your  own  private  enmities^  to  the  welfare  of 
the  republic,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  add 
ftrcQgth  to  a  resentment  in  others,  which  evidently 
tends  to  its  destruction  ?  If  you  think  proper  then 
t2>  aJford  me  your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture, 
you  may,  upon  all  occasions,  depend  on  my  utmost 
services  in  return.  On  the  other  hand,  should  that 
lawless  violence,  which  has  wounded  the  common- 
wealth through  my  side,  be  suffered  still  to  prevail, 
it  imports  you  to  reflect,  whether,  if  you  should 
hereafter  be  inclined  to  recal  the  opportunity  of 
preKTving  our  general  liberties,  you  will  not  have 
the  miafortone  df  finding  it  mudi  too  late*^.  Fare- 
welL 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XL 

To  Fabiua  GaUus*. 
1  HAVE  been  sttacked  with  a  disorder  in  my 
bowels,  which  continued  with  great  violence  during 
ten  days ;  but  as  it  was  not  attended  with 
^  "*  'a  fever,  I  could  not  persuade  those  who 
had  occasion  for  my  services,  that  I  was  really 
iodispoaed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  their 
vwDB  to  proeore  bis  restoration.  Clodios  was  opposing  their 
teigm  ^  every  method  of  artifice  and  violence :  in  which 
be  was  protected  by  Metellos,  notwithstanding  he  had 
gi^cB  intiiiatVnu  ctf  a  dispoeition  to  favour  Cicero's  inte- 
n^.^Life  of  CSocro,  p.  106. 
•  Clodiiie  WW  ooodn  to  Metellns.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  10. 
^  The  first  step  that  Lentolas  took  when  he  entered 
Bpoa  the  adtniniatration  of  his  office,  was  to  move  the 
•matm  that  Cioero  might  be  recalled.  Upon  which  ooca- 
liga.  him  oaiOtagna  MetelluB  made  the  concession  to  which 
Qoerp  secftta  here  to  allude,  declaring  that  he  was  willing 
%  sMiift^  hte  private  resentment  againrt  Cicero  to  the 
fcaecal  fariinationa  <rf  the  senate  and  the  people.  Never- 
ftdeas,  be  iciU  conUnoed  to  support  Clodius,  as  has  been 
abcMdy  obsar  red  in  the  note  above.— Pro  Sext  32 ;  Post 
feed,  in  Sen.  4.    6ee  rem,  ▼  on  letter  17.  book  iL 

<  Xotwithetaoding  that  Pompey.  Cesar,  and  indeed  all 
fltt  (siacipal  persons  of  the  republic  now  concurred  in 
fctiwuiug  Cim  Ill's  return,  yet  the  practioee  of  Clodius  pre- 
vnled  a  dc<9«e  for  that  porpoee,  till  the  first  of  Juna 
li»  was  it  till  the  4th  of  August  following,  that  this  decree 
yssMl  lato  a  geoenl  law :  in  conMquenoe of  which,  Cioero 
na  aftCTvarda  made  his  triumj^ant  entry  into  Rome. 
I  joined  tn  procuring  this  decree ;  a  change  of  sen- ' 
•  which  CScero  imputed  to  a  UMMt  pathetic  speech 
b  fiervilios  Isaaricas  driivered  In  the  senate  upon  this 
■wrin,  md  which  so  softoied  Metellus,  it  seems,  that  be 
lifted  fauo  tears.  But  the  true  cause  is  more  probably  to 
te  ascribed  to  the  influeooe  of  Cesar  and  Pompey :  who. 
tsesitt  lo  morttfy  Clodins,  whose  power  now  b^ran  to  be* 
» to  them,  thought  it  convenient,  for  their  pur- 
.  tbat  Ckaero  should  be  restored.— Pro  Sext  31.  62 ; 
)^riiea,7. 
^  CUha  is  only  known  by  three  or  four  letters  which 
*"  i  to  him :  from  which,  however,  nothing 

k  be  ooUected  oonoeming  his  history  or  cha- 


importunities,  I  retired  to  Tusculanum ;  having 
observed  so  strict  an  abstinence  for  two  days 
before,  as  not  to  have  tasted  even  a  drop  of  water. 
Reduced  then,  as  I  am,  by  my  illness  and  my 
fiisting,  I  had  more  reason  to  hope  for  a  visit  from 
you,  than  to  imagine  you  expected  one  from  me. 

Distempers  of  every  kind  I  greatly  dread,  but 
particularly  of  that  sort  for  which  the  Stoics  have 
censured  your  favourite  Epicurus,  where  he  com- 
plains" of  being  violently  afflicted  with  the  dysentery 
and  the  strangury ;  as  the  former,  they  assert,  is 
the  consequence  of  table  indulgences,  and  the 
latter  of  a  more  shameful  intemperance.  I  had, 
indeed,  great  reason  to  apprehend  a  dysentery;  but 
whether  it  be  from  change  of  air,  or  a  relaxation 
from  business,  or  that  the  distemper  had  almost 
spent  itself,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  somewhat  better 
since  I  came  hither.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  excesses  I  have  been  guilty  of,  to  bring  upon 
myself  this  disorder.  I  must  inform  you  then,  that 
I  owe  it  to  the  frugal  regulations  of  the  sumptuary 
law'.  The  products  of  the  earth  being  excepted 
out  of  the  restrictions  of  that  act ;  our  elegant 
eaters,  in  order  to  bring  vegetables  into  fashion, 
have  found  out  a  method  of  dressing  them  in  so 
high  a  taste,  that  nothing  can  be  more  palatable. 
It  was  immediately  after  having  eaten  very  freely 
of  a  dish  of  this  sort,  at  the  inauguration  feast  of 
Lentnlus',  that  I  was  seized  with  a  diarrhoea,  which 
has  never  ceased  till  this  day.  Thus  you  see,  that 
I,  who  have  withstood  all  the  temptations  that  the 
noblest  h&mpreys  and  oysters  could  throw  in  my 
way,  have  at  last  been  overpowered  by  paltry  beets 
and  mallows  :  but  it  has  taught  me,  however,  to  be 
more  cautious  for  the  future.  As  Anicius  found 
me  in  one  of  my  sick  fits,  you  must  undoubtedly 
have  heard  of  my  illness ;  I  was  in  hopes,  therefore, 
you  would  not  have  contented  yourself  with  inquir- 
ing after  my  welfare,  but  would  have  given  me  the 
satisfaction  of  a  visit.  I  purpose  to  continue  here 
till  I  shall  have  re-established  my  health,  for  I  am 
extremely  weakened  and  emaciated.  But  if  I  can 
once  get  the  better  of  my  disorder,  I  hope  I  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  recovering  all  the  rest.  Farewell. 


LETTER  XII. 
To  Publitu  Lentulutf  ProeonsttlK 

I  FIND  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  the  world  than 

myself,  in  those  sacred  offices  of  friendship  I  exert  in 

your  behalf.    Numberless,  indeed,  arc  the 

A.  u.  087.    obligations  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 

and  as  you  persevered  with  unwearied  zeal  till  you 

«  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  during  bis  last  sickness ;  a 
translation  of  which  is  given  us  by  Cioero,  in  his  treatise 
De  Finibua,  iL  31. 

'  Manutios  conjectures,  that  the  law  alluded  to  is  one 
which  is  ascribed  by  Aulua  OeUius  to  Marcus  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  which  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  643.  By 
this  law  the  ezpenseti  of  the  table  were  regulated  both  in 
regard  to  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions,  with  the 
express  exception  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, ocmcerning  the  article  of  vegetables.— Aul.  Gell. 
U.24. 

g  He  was  son  of  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulns,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  present  year,  to  whom  the  next  letter  and 
several  of  the  following  ones  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
book  are  written.  He  gave  this  entertainment  on  occa- 
sion of  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  coU^  of  augurs. 
•— Manutfus. 

l>  PubUus  Lentulus  was  consul  together  with  Quintus 
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had  effected  my  recal  from  exile,  I  eeteem  it  the 
greatest  mortification  of  my  life,  that  I  cannot  act 
in  jour  affairs  with  the  same  snooess.  The  truth 
is,  Ammonias,  who  resides  here  as  ambassador 
from  Ptolemy',  defeats  all  my  schemes  by  the  most 
shameless  and  avowed  bribery,  snd  he  is  supplied 
with  money  for  this  purpose,  finom  the  same  quarter 
as  when  you  were  in  Rome.  The  party  in  the 
kin§f  s  interest  ( though  their  number,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  inconsiderable)   are  all  desirous  that 

Hetellni  Nepos,  A.  U.  096,  the  ymr  before  this  letter  was 
written.  Durfng  hie  admiDietration  of  that  oflloe,  he  dto- 
tinguished  himadf  by  hie  seal  in  promoting  Cioero't  recal 
from  hanitfiment ;  wliich,  after  many  diAculUea  thrown 
in  the  way  by  Clodiue,  he  at  length  effected.  At  the  ezpi- 
ratioo  of  hie  consulate,  he  euooeeded  to  the  government  of 
Cilicla,  one  of  the  meet  considerable  prorinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  now  called  Carmania ;  and  the  following  correspon- 
denoe  was  carried  on  with  him  whilst  he  continued  in  that 
proTinoe.  Cvaar  had,  upon  many  important  occasions, 
given  him  very  signal  instances  of  his  friendship,  particu- 
larly in  gaining  him  an  entrance  into  the  ptmtiflcal  col- 
lege :  in  procuring  him  the  province  of  Lower  Spain,  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  office  of  prctor ;  and  by  assist- 
ing him  in  obtaining  the  consulship.  Yet  theee  obligations 
were  not  so  powerful  in  the  sentiments  of  Lentulus,  as  to 
supersede  thoee  more  important  ones  which  he  owed  to  his 
country.  Accordingly  he  opposed  the  Illegal  and  dangwous 
demands  of  Cesar,  with  great  warmth  and  indlgnaticm,  in 
the  senate ;  and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
Joined  himself  with  PMnpey.  He  steadily  persevered  in 
following  the  cause  and  the  fortune  of  that  imhappy  diief, 
notwithstanding  Cmmr  generously  gave  him  his  life  and 
his  liberty,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  upon  the  surrendw 
of  Corfinium.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  in  this  collection, 
that  he  was  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  from 
whence  he  fled  with  Pompey  to  Rhodes,  and  this  is  the 
farthest  we  can  trace  him.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
among  the  cdebrated  orators  of  his  age ;  though  his  m«it 
of  this  kind  was,  it  seems,  more  owing  to  his  acquired  than 
his  natural  talents.— Cas.  De  Bell.  Civ.  L ;  Plut.  in  Vit. 
Jul.  Ccs.;  Cio.  Ep.  Fara.  xiL  14 ;  Cio.  De  Opt  Oen.  Die. 

>  King  of  Egypt,  and  father  of  the  odebn^  Cleopatra. 
He  was  sumamed  AuUtti,  in  allusion  to  his  sldll  in  play- 
ing upon  a  certain  musical  instrument  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aulot.  The  title  of  this  prince  to  his  throne  being  preca- 
rious, he  found  means,  by  the  interest  of  Cesar  and  Pom- 
pey, to  be  declared  an  ally  of  the  Roman  republic,  about 
two  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  for  which  piece  of 
service  they  were  to  receive  no  less  a  reward  than  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  sixty-two  thousand  five  himdred  pounds. 
The  heavy  taxes  Ptolemy  was  obliged  to  impoee  in  order 
to  raise  this  immense  tribute,  together  with  other  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  occasioned  such  a  general  discon- 
tent among  his  people,  that  they  took  up  arms  and  drove 
him  out  of  Egypt.  In  this  exigoioy  he  had  recourse  to  the 
republic,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  Just  mentioned.  Bis 
subjects  likewise  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  composed  of 
an  hundred  of  their  principal  citisens,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  senate ;  but  Ptolemy  having  notice  of  this  depu- 
tation, procured  part  of  them  to  be  assassinated  on  their 
way  thither ;  others  as  soon  as  they  arrived ;  and  the  rest 
he  silenced  by  proper  applications  to  their  fears  and  their 
avarice.  This,  together  with  his  immense  and  open  pro- 
fusions am(mg  the  venal  part  of  the  republic,  rendered  him 
generally  detested  at  Rome ;  insomuch,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  xealously  supported  by  Pompey,  who  actually 
obtained  a  deorA  in  his  favour,  yet  the  opposition  was  so 
strong,  that  the  seoate.  af tor  various  debates,  thought  pro- 
per to  let  the  aflUr  wholly  drop.  His  last  reeouroe,  there- 
fore, was  to  apply  himself  to  Gabinlus,  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Aooordingly,  Gabinlus.  upon  the  promise  of  10,000  talents, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  Pompey,  boldly  undertook, 
and  effected  his  restoration,  without  being  authorised  by 
any  legal  oAnmission  for  that  purpose.— Dio,  xxxix. ;  Liv. 
Epit  105 ;  Cio.  Orat  in  Pison.    See  rem,  w,  p.  3fi3L 


Pompey  may  be  employed  to  reiiistate  bim  in 
dominions.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  fall 
with  the  pretended  oracle^  not,  indeed,  as  givi 
any  credit  to  its  predictions,  but  as  being  in  gene 
iU-indined  to  this  prince,  and  detesting  hu  m 
corrupt  practices.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  omit 
opportunity  of  admonishing  Pompey  with  gr 
freedom,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  aet  sodi  a  p 
in  this  idSsir,  as  would  cast  ^  deepest  stain  xn^ 
his  character.  I  must  do  him  the  jnstioe,  at  i 
same  time,  to  acknowledge,  that  ao  far  as  his  o 
conduct  is  concerned,  there  does  not  appear  1 
least  foundation  for  any  remonstranoes  of  this  tc 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  perpetually  expresni^  I 
highest  seal  for  your  interest :  and  he  latdy  ti 
ported  it  in  the  senate,  with  the  ntmoet  force 
eloquence,  and  the  stnmgest  profesaiona  of  fna 
ship.  MaroellinusS  Ineed  not  tdl  yo«,isag< 
deal  displeased  at  your  soliciting  this  oommisfic 
in  all  other  respects,  I  dare  Tenture  to  ssy  he  i 
very  strenuously  promote  your  interest.  We  mt 
be  content  to  take  him  in  his  own  way,  for  I  p 
ceive  it  is  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from  proposi 
that  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle  ahall  be  com^ 
with.  And,  in  fact,  he  has  already  made  sere 
motions  to  that  purpose. 

I  wrote  this  early  on  the  13di,  and  I  wiB  n 
giTe  you  an  account  of  what  has  hitherto  pasted 
tiie  senate.  Both  Hortensius  and  LocnllBf  agit 
with  me  in  moving,  that  the  prohibitioa  of  ( 
oracle  should  be  obeyed  ;  and,  indeed,  it  docs  i 
seem  possible  to  bring  this  matter  to  besr  ofi 
any  other  terms.  But  we  proposed,  at  the  sai 
time,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  decree'  whidi^ 

J  Calus  Cato,  jt  relation  of  the  celebrated  M.  PordBs  Ci 
who  killed  himself  at  Utioa,  was  in  the  nnmberof  tk 
who  most  strenuously  opposed  the  resftwmtion  of  Plolai 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  turbulent  and  enterpridaf  < 
position,  which  he  supported  with  some  degree  of  ebqnfl 
This,  at  least,  is  the  character  which  FeneslsQs  gim 
him,  as  that  annalist  is  cited  by  Nonins;  but  tf  b«  i 
never  engaged  in  an  opposition  leas  reaaooalde  ttaa  I 
present,  history  has  not  done  him  Jiwtioe.  Amoi^otl 
expedienU  which  he  employed  to  obstruct  tbedeii«Bj 
thoee  who  favoured  Ptolemy,  he  had  recoarae  to  a  pnpbi 
which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  Sibylliiie  M 
and  which  contained  a  severe  denunciatkit  agaiiBt  I 
state,  if  the  Romans  assisted  a  king  of  EigypI  vitb  a 
troops  in  recovering  his  throne.  Thte  had,  in soown 
sure,  its  desired  effbct ;  fbr  the  senate  (whick  in  poenl  1 
in  the  same  sentiments,  as  to  this  pcdnt,  with  Csto) «« 
it  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  to  smplor  I 
foroe  in  favour  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Sibyls  were  cwtain  supposed  piopbetciMa,  conoel 
Ing  whom  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinloas.  hirtoni 
being  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  their  number,  thsir  ooom 
or  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Those  who  are  indtaad 
read  a  very  ridiculous  story,  may  find  an  aeooont  in  Aij 
Oellius,  of  the  manner  by  whidi  the  Romans  an  «R 
have  possessed  themselvee  of  these  oracolar  writi4 
These  prophecies  were  carefully  deposited  in  the  apj> 
and  consulted  upon  certain  extracntlinary  oooaiiQBB^  Tb 
are  some  ancient  writings  sUU  extant  wfaidi  psei  om 
the  name  of  the  Sibylline  oradea ;  bat  these  ends*  "  M< 
to  have  been  all,  fh»m  first  to  last,  and  without  ubj  avi 
tion,  mere  impostures."— Ad  Qnfait.  Fiat.  IL  S ;  AoL  G^ 
L  19 :  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eoolea.  Hist.  p.  8M. 

k  One  of  the  present  cwisula. 

1  Before  Lentulus  set  out  for  his  govenmMBt,  the  ma 
had  come  to  a  resolution  of  assisting  Ptolemy  with  s  bi^ 
of  troops;  and  (as  has  already  been  observed)  a  decree  b 
actually  paased  for  that  purpose.  It  was  voted  at  the  ssii 
time  that  the  consul,  whose  lot  it  sboold  prove  to  adDtt^ 
ter  the  province  of  CiUda,  should  be  ohaised  vitb  0 
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s  on  your  own  motion,  70a  ihonld  be  appointed 
to  re-establish  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom ;  the  situa- 
tion of  your  province  lying  so  conveniently  for  that 
pnrpoee.  In  a  word,  we  consented  that  the  army 
should  be  given  up,  in  deference  to  the  oracle  ;  but 
insisted,  nevertheless,  that  yon  should  be  employed 
in  effecting  this  restoration.  Crassus,  on  the  other 
fide,  was  for  having  this  commission  executed  by 
three  persons,  to  be  chosen  from  among  our  gene- 
rals, uid  consequently  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
Ponpey.  Marcus  Bibulus  joined  with  him  as  to 
the  number,  but  thought  that  the  persons  to  be 
Dominated  should  not  bear  any  military  command. 
AU  the  rest  of  the  consulars  were  in  the  same 
sentimenU,  except  Servilius,  Afranius,  and  Voloa- 
tios.  The  first  absolutely  opposed  our  engaging  in 
Ptolemy's  restoration  upon  any  terms  whatsoever : 
but  the  two  last  were  of  opinion,  that  agreeably  to 
the  notion  of  Lupus,  this  commission  should  be 
gifen  to  Pompey.  This  circumstance  has  increased 
the  sospicion  concerning  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
httgr,  as  his  most  particular  friends  were  observed 
to  ooaeur  with  Volcatius.  They  are  labouring  this 
point  with  great  assiduity,  and  I  fear  it  will  be 
carried  against  us.  libo  and  HypsAus  are  openly 
•ohciting  for  Pompey ;  and,  in  truth,  the  conduct 
I  of  an  his  friends  at  this  juncture  makes  it  generally 
believed  that  he  is  desirous  of  the  office.  Yet  the 
Bislortose  is,  that  those  who  are  unwilling  it  should 
hR  into  his  hands,  are  not  the  more  inclined  to 
place  it  in  yours,  as  they  are  much  displeased  at 
yov  having  contributed  to  the  late  advancement  of 
his  power".  For  myself,  I  find  I  have  the  less 
iafioenoe  in  your  cause,  as  it  is  supposed  that  I  am 
Mlely  governed  by  a  principle  of  gratitude  ;  at  the 


;  and  aooordingljr  fortune  decided  it  in  favoor 
OihrnUim.  Bat  the artifioes  of  Gaios  Cato,  taken  notioe 
ef  IB  the  note  above,  prevented  this  decree  fhm  being  car- 
ried bito  «zecatloii.r-4>rat  pro  Rabir. 

■  LentulQa.  during  his  consulate,  proposed  and  carried 
a  law  in  bkroar  of  Pompey,  which,  in  elTeot,  invested  him 
with  the  wtide  poww  of  Uie  Roman  empire.  For,  under 
a  pntended  scarcity  of  com  (as  some  of  the  historians 
sMm  to  represent  it,  though  Dion  Cassias,  Indeed,  speaks 
of  it  as  real)  he  was  commissioned  to  provide  the  republic 
with  that  oommodity,  by  which  means  all  those  who  were 
oocaned  in  the  naval,  the  commercial,  and  landed  inte- 
mt,  either  in  Italy  or  the  provinces,  became  his  tributaries 
sad  dependants.  By  another  law,  Pompey  was  authorised, 
duriDf  the  space  of  five  years,  to  exercise  proconsular 
power  throta^MNtt  all  the  Roman  dominions ;  and  it  is  to 
fine  extravagant  grants  that  Cicero  seems  to  allude. 
'^i»hnotr,  fasdeed.  of  these  two  Uws,  Cicero  himself  very 
■rioariy  promoted,  in  return  to  the  servicee  he  had  lately 
tiedved  fratn  Pompey  in  the  alTair  of  his  restoration. 
Aadthaqgh  the  latter  taivested  that  aspiring  chief  with  a 
fe«v  Bach  too  exorbitant  (as  is  intimated  in  a  letter  to 
^tH^  to  be  endared  in  a  free  state,  yet  Cicero  suffered 
It  Id  pass  without  the  least  opposition.  We  learn,  fhnn 
hfa  wn  iwnfi— km,  the  mean  motive  of  this  unworthy 
Ami.  As  the  pontifical  college,  it  seems,  had  not  yet 
Ads  their  report  oonoeming  the  validity  of  Clodlos's 
■siiuatkn  of  his  area,  (see  rem,  \  p.  340.)  he  thought  it 
■Mfe  to  withstand  any  of  Pbmpey's  demands,  lest  he 
■ilht  iafloenee  their  decision  to  his  prejudice  :—**  Nos 
et  eo  magis,  quod  de  domo  nostra  nihil  adhuo 
rwspondemnt."  Lentulus,  on  the  other  hand, 
^^  of  procuring  theee  laws  in  view  of  his  own 

MiPi^  sad  in  order  to  divert  Pompey  from  the  thoughts 
■f^aisf  employed  in  re-establishing  Ptolemy  on  his  thmne. 
^»  WB«  the  Mbertiee  of  Rome  ncriflced  to  the  private 
J"l"«  «<  her  pretended  patriots .'— Plut.  in  Vit.  Pomp. ; 
«0bXxiis.;AdAtt.iv.1. 


same  time,  the  notion  which  prevails  that  thb  affair 
affords  an  opportunity  of  obliging  Pompey,  renders 
my  applications  likewise  not  altogether  so  effectual 
as  they  might  otherwise  prove.  It  is  thus  I  am 
labouring  in  this  perplexed  business,  which  the  king 
himself,  long  before  you  left  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  Pompey,  had  artfully 
embarrassed.  To  this  I  must  add  the  avowed 
opposition  I  meet  with  from  the  consulars,  who 
represent  our  assisting  Ptolemy  with  an  army,  as  a 
measure  that  would  highly  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  senate.  Be  assured,  however,  I  shall  employ 
every  means  in  my  power  of  testifying  both  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  your  friends  in  particular, 
the  sincerity  of  that  affection  I  bear  you.  And, 
were  there  arfy  honour  in  those  who  ought  to  have 
shown  themselves  influenced  by  its  highest  and 
most  refined  principles,  I  should  not  have  so  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Quinius  Valerius  Orea\ 
You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  that  when  I  attended 
you  on  your  way  towards  your  province,  I  took 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  Publius  Cus- 
A.  u.  W7.  pjyg^  ^  desire  you  would  consider  every 
friend  of  his  whom  I  should  recommend  to  you,  as 
in  the  number  of  my  own  ;  and  that  I  afterwards 
repeated  this  requdkt  in  the  strongest  manner.  You 
then  assured  me,  with  great  generosity  and  polite- 
ness, and  agreeably  to  that  affectionate  regard  with 
whidi  you  have  ever  distinguished  me,  that  you 
would  comply  with  my  request.  I  am  to  inform 
you,  then,  that  Cuspius,  baring  been  twice  in  Africa 
during  the  time  that  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
aflfairs  of  the  company  which  fkrms  the  revenues  of 
that  prorince,  contracted  some  acquaintance  in  that 
part  of  the  world  whom  he  greatly  loves :  and,  as 
no  man  is  more  zealous  to  serve  his  friends,  he 
very  warmly  espouses  their  interest.  I  am  always 
ready  to  assist  him  for  that  purpose,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  credit  and  influence :  which  I  mention  as  a 
reason  for  my  recommending  his  African  friends  in 
general  to  your  protection.  For  the  future,  there- 
fore, I  shall  only  acquaint  you  that  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  I  may  happen  to  write,  is  a  friend  of 
Cuspius  ;  and  then  add  the  distinguishing  mark  we 
agreed  upon^.  But  my  present  recommendation 
is  of  the  strongest  kind :  as  it  is  in  compliance  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  of  Cuspius,  that  I  entreat 
your  good  offices  to  Lucius  JuUus.  If  I  were  to 
request  them  in  the  terms  that  are  usually  employed 
in  the  sincerest  solicitations  of  this  nature,  I  should 
scarce  satisfy,  I  believe,  the  seal  of  my  friend.  He 
requires  something  more  new  and  singular  in  the 
manner  of  my  present  address,  and  imagines  I  am 
master  of  a  certain  art  that  renders  me  extremely 
well  qualified  for  the  task.    I  promised,  therefore, 

B  He  had  been  pretor  the  year  before,  and  very  instru- 
mental in  procuring  Cicero's  recal  from  exile.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  prctorship,  he  obtained  the  government 
of  Africa ;  and  this  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  to 
him  so<m  after  his  arrival  in  that  province^— Pigh.  AnnaL 
ii.384. 

o  To  distinguish  those  reoommendaticms  which  were 
written  merely  in  compliance  with  solicitations  he  could 
not  refuse,  from  others  that  were  the  sincere  dictates  of 
his  heart. 
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to  recommeod  hU  friendi  to  yoa,  by  all  the  most 
fkilful  and  insinoating  methods  of  peraoaiion. 
But  at  I  find  myself  incapable  of  exeoating  this 
promise,  I  can  only  entreat  yoa  to  give  him  reason 
to  imagine,  that  there  was  something  wonderfully 
efficacious  in  this  letter.  Now  this  he  will  cer- 
tainly suppose  if  you  exercise  towards  Julius  every 
generous  act  that  your  politeness  and  your  station 
enable  you  to  conier  ;  not  only  by  distant  senrioes, 
but  by  your  personal  notice  ana  distinction  ;  for 
yoa  cannot  imagine,  as  yoa  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  your  post  to  know  it  by  your  own  obser. 
Tation,  how  great  an  advantsge  it  is  to  a  roan  to 
have  the  countenance  of  the  governor  of  his  pro- 
vince. I  am  persuaded  that  Julius  well  deserves 
every  mark  of  your  friendship  iij»on  his  own 
account ;  not  only  because  Cuspius  has  assured 
me  that  he  does,  (which  of  itself,  indeed,  would  be 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  my  thinking  so)  but 
because  I  know  the  great  judgment  of  the  latter  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends. 

Time  will  soon  discover  the  effects  which  this 
letter  shall  produce ;  and  they  will  be  such,  I  con- 
fidently trust,  as  to  demand  my  acknowledgments. 
In  the  mean  whil^,  you  may  depend  upon  my  best 
services  here,  in  every  instance  wherein  I  shall 
imsgine  you  would  desire  them.     Farewell 

P.S. — Publius  Cornelius,  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
is  one  whom  I  likewise  recommend  to  you  at  the 
request  of  Cuspius ;  and  how  much  I  am  bound, 
both  by  inclination  and  gratitude  to  do  everything 
for  his  sake  that  is  in  my  power,  is  a  circumstance 
of  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  informed  you. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  that  he  may  very 
soon  and  very  frequently  have  the  strongest  reasons 
to  thank  me  for  this  my  recommendation  of  his 
friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Publius  Lentulus,  Proconsul. 
Thb  senate  met  on  the  13th  of  January,  but 
came  to  no  resolution ;  the  greatest  part  of  that 
A.  u.  697.  ^^  having  been  spent  in  some  warm  con- 
tests which  arose  between  Marcellinus', 
the  consul,  and  Caninius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people.  I  had  myself  also  a  very  considerable  share 
in  the  debates  ;  and  I  represented  the  zeal  you  have 
always  shown  towards  the  senate  in  terms  that 
influenced  them,  I  am  persuaded,  much  to  your  ad- 
vantage. The  next  day,  therefore,  we  thought  it 
sufficient  briefly  to  deliver  our  opinions ;  as  I  per- 
ceived, not  only  by  the  favourable  manner  in  which 
I  was  heard  the  day  before,  but  also  by  inquiring  into 
the  sentiments  of  each  particular  member,  that  the 
majority  was  clearly  on  our  side.  The  business  of 
the  day  opened  with  reporting  to  the  house  the 
several  opinions  of  Bibulus,  Hortensius,  and  Vol- 
catius.  The  respective  questions  therefore  were,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  three  commissioners  should 
be  nominated  for  restoring  the  king,  agreeably  to 
the  sentiments  of  Bibulus ;  in  the  next,  whether, 
according  to  those  of  Hortensius,  the  office  should 
be  conferred  upon  you,  but  without  employing  any 
forces  ;  or,  lastly,  whether,  in  conformity  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Volcatius,  this  honour  should  be  assigned 

P  Cneius  Lentnlas  M«roeUinas.  who  was  oosisul  this  year 
with  L.  Mardus  Philippus. 


to  Pompey.  The  points  being  thus  stated,  it 
moved  chat  the  opinion  of  Bibulus  might  be  m 
red  to  the  deliberation  of  the  house  in  two  sepai 
questions^.  Accordingly,  as  it  was  now  in  vaii 
oppose  his  motion,  so  far  as  it  related  to  paj 
obedience  to  the  declaration  of  the  onclc. 
senate  in  general  came  into  his  sentiments :  bai 
to  his  proposal  of  deputing  three  commissioDen 
was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  m^fohtj.  ' 
opinion  next  in  order  was  that  of  Hortcosiaf : 
when  we  were  going  to  divide  upon  it,  Lapa 
tribune  of  the  people,  insisted  that,  in  virtue  of 
office,  he  had  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  bo 
prior  to  the  consnb,  and  therefore  demsnded  ( 
the  voices  should  be  first  taken  upon  the  motioii 
had  made  in  favour  of  Pompey.  This  cUim 
generally  and  strongly  opposed ;  as,  indeed,  it 
both  unprecedented  and  unreasonable.  The  coa 
themselves,  however,  did  not  greatly  oontett  i 
point,  nor  did  they  absolutely  give  it  up :  ti 
view  was  to  protract  the  debates,  and  the^  i 
ceeded  accordingly.  Tliey  perceived,  indeed,  t 
notwithstanding  the  majority  affected  to  sppesi 
the  side  of  Volcatius,  yet,  upon  a  division,  t 
would  certainly  vote  with  Hortensius.  Nevert 
less,  several  of  the  members  were  called  upon  to 
liver  their  opinions,  though,  in  truth,  much  age 
the  inclinations  of  the  consuls,  who  were  deir 
that  the  sentiments  of  Bibulus  should  prenil 
These  debates  continuing  till  night,  the  senate  br 
up  without  coming  to  any  resolution.  I  bappe 
to  pass  the  same  evening  with  Pompey ;  and  i 
had  that  day  supported  your  cause  in  the  senate  i 
more  than  ordinary  success,  1  thought  it  aifor 
me  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  speakio; 
him  in  your  behalf.  And  what  I  said  seemed 
make  so  strong  an  impression,  that  I  am  persu 
1  have  brought  him  wholly  over  to  your  ioter 
To  say  the  truth,  whenever  I  hear  him  mentioa  I 
affair  himself,  I  entirely  acquit  him  of  bdnf  seen 
desirous  of  th\»  commission.  On  the  other  hi 
when  I  observe  the  conduct  of  his  friendt  of  ei 
rank,  I  am  well  convinced  (and  indeed  it  is  i 
evident  likewise  to  the  whole  world)  that  tbey  h 
been  gained  by  the  corrupt  mesaures  which  a  < 
tain  party,  with  the  consent  of  Ptolemy  and 
advisers,  have  employed.  I  write  this  before » 
rise  on  the  1 6th  of  January,  and  the  senate  ii 
meet  again  on  this  very  day.  I  hope  to  prvM 
my  authority  in  that  assembly,  as  far  at  least  i 
possible  amidst  such  general  treachery  and  con 
tion  which  has  discovered  itself  upon  this  occasi 
As  to  what  concerns  the  bringing  this  matter  bei 
the  people,  I  think  we  have  Uken  such  precauti 
as  will  render  it  impracticable,  unless  by  actual  i 
lence,  or  in  direct  and  open  contempt  both  of 
civil  and  religious  institutions.  For  Uiis  parp 
a  very  severe  order  of  the  senate'  (which  1  imaj 


4  "  When  an  opinion  was  propoaed  to  the  ftnut*  «l 
waa  thought  too  general,  and  to  indwle  wvcnl  dM 
articlw.  It  waa  usual  to  require  that  each  part  migh 
propounded  and  voted  separately.  That  BJbiiln*  too 
that  thej  might  submit  to  the  8it>3rlline  oracle,  and  app 
three  prirate  aenators  to  restore  the  king.  Bot  tb«  b 
required  that  they  might  vote  separately  apoo  tb«w 
question* :  and  the  event  was,  th^  nnanimowly  agrte 
the  former,  bat  rejected  the  latter.**— Boas,  Bemarki 
Cio.  Famil.  Epist.  vol.  i.  p.  34& 

r  When  an  act  puaed  the  senate  hi  a  foil  bouaet  1 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms,  and  witlioot  any  o| 
aition  from  the  tribunea,  (who  had  the  privilags  of  pott 
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wa«  immediately  transmitted  to  yon)  was  entered 
jesterdMj  in  our  journals,  notwithstanding  the  tri- 
banes,  Cato*  and  Caninios,  interposed  their  nega- 
tives. 

Yoa  may  depend  upon  my  sending  you  a  faithful 
Account  of  every  other  occurrence  which  may  arise 
in  this  affair:  and  be  assured  I  shall  exert  the 
otoost  of  my  Tigilanoe  and  my  credit  to  conduct  it 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  your  interest 
FvewelL 


LETTER  XV. 
To  the  same. 
AuLusTrebonius,  whoisanoldand  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  has  some  important  affairs  in  your  province 
A-  a  €07.  ^^^^  require  immediate  despatch.  His 
'  own  illustrious  character,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  myself  and  others,  have,  upon 
fonner  occasions  of  this  kind,  obtained  for  him  the 
indulgence  of  your  predecessors.  He  is  strongly 
persuaded,  therefore,  from  that  affection  and  those 
Botaal  good  offices  which  subsist  between  you  and 
me,  that  this  letter  will  not  prove  a  less  effectual 
9olidu>r  in  his  behalf :  and  let  me  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  disappoiat  him  in  this  his  expectation. 
Accordingly  I  recommend  his  servants,  his  freed- 
OMfi,  his  agents,  and  in  short  his  concerns  of  every 
luod,  to  your  patronage :  but  particularly  I  beg  you 
would  confirm  the  decree  which  Titus  Ampins* 
pasted  in  his  favour.  In  one  word,  J  hope  you  will 
Uke  all  opportunities  of  convincing  him  that  you 
<lonot  consider  this  recommendation  as  a  matter  of 
common  and  unmeaning  form.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  the  same. 

Whbx  the  senate  met  on  the  1 6th  of  this  month  ", 
yov  afiur  stood  in  a  very  advantageous  posture.  We 
^  ^^  ^  had  succeeded  the  day  before  against  the 
'  motion  of  Bibulus  for  appointing  three 
nmmissiooers,  and  had  now  only  to  contend  with 
Voleatias ;  when  our  adversaries  prevented  the  ques- 
tiwi  from  being  put,  by  artfully  protracting  the  de- 
httes.  For  tbey  saw  we  had,  in  a  very  full  house, 
aad  wmidtt  great  contrariety  of  opinions,  carried  our 
yoiat,  to  the  considerable  mortification  of  those  who 
«ere  for  taking  the  king's  affairs  out  of  your  direc- 
ts aad  transferring  them  to  another  hand.  Curio 
■pp'Med  us  upon  this  occasion  with  extreme  warmth, 
«tkik  Bibulus  spoke  with  more  temper,  and  indeed 
vemed  almost  inclined  to  favour  our  cause.  But 
Cito  and  Caniniiis  absolutely  refused  to  suffer  any 
'ecne  to  pass  till  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
i^nld  be  convened. 

By  the  Pnpian  law,  as  you  well  know,  there  can- 
Mt  be  soother  meeting  of  the  senate  till  the  first 
tf  Pebraary  ;  nor,  indeed,  throughout  that  whole 


1  all  prooeedings  in  the  senate,^  it  was  called 
**^^tm»  oranOfKat,  a  decree  of  the  senate.  But  if  any  of 
^m  WMHitiala  woe  wanting,  or  a  tribune  interposed,  it 
***  ihn  tmiy  styled  a  senatut  aHctorit4Ut  an  order  of  the 
■ute,  mA  consklered  as  of  leas  authority.— Bfanutius. 

■^rm.),p.944. 

*  'V^fredeeeaaDr  of  Lntnlns  in  ttiisgovemment.>--Pigb. 
*  i'.C.flW. 


month,  unless  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  should 
have  received,  or  be  refused,  audience.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  notion  prevails  among  the  people, 
that  your  adversaries  have  insisted  upon  this  pre- 
tended oracle,  not  so  much  with  an  intent  of 
obstructing  your  particular  views,  as  in  order  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  this  expedition  to  Alexandria  merely  from  the 
ambition  of  commanding  an  army.  The  whole 
world  is  sensible,  indeed,  of  the  regard  which  the 
senate  has  shown  to  your  character:  and.it  is 
notoriously  owing  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies, 
that  the  house  did  not  divide  upon  the  question 
proposed  in  your  favour.  But  should  the  same 
persons,  under  a  pretended  seal  for  the  public, 
(though,  in  fact,  from  the  most  infamous  motives,) 
attempt  to  bring  this  affair  before  a  general  assem. 
bly  of  the  people,  we  have  concerted  our  measures 
so  well,  that  they  cannot  possibly  effect  their  de- 
signs without  having  recourse  to  violence,  or  at 
least  without  setting  the  ordinances  of  our  country, 
both  civil  and  religious,  at  avowed  defiance^. — But 
I  will  neither  ostentatiously  display  my  own  endea- 
vours to  assist  you  in  this  conjuncture,  nor  dwell 
upon  the  unworthy  treatment  you  have  received 
from  others.  What  merit,  indeed,  can  I  thence 
claim  to  myself,  who  could  not  acquit  half  the 
obligations  I  owe  you,  were  I  even  to  sacrifice  my 
life  to  your  service?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
avails  it  to  disquiet  my  mind  with  complaining  of 
those  injuries  which  I  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
the  deepest  concern  ?  I  will  therefore  only  add, 
if  methods  of  violence  should  be  employed,  I  can- 
not pretend,  in  this  general  contempt  of  all  legal 
authority,  to  answer  for  the  event.  In  every  other 
respect,  I  will  venture  to  assure  you  that  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  will  pay  the  highest  attention 
to  your  dignity  and  character.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XVII. 
To  the  same. 
Thkrs  is  nothing  I  more  ardentiy  wish  than  to 
convince  both  yourself  and  the  world  with  how 
A  u.  607.  ™^^^  gratitude  I  retain  the  remembrance 
*  o(  your  services.   I  cannot,  however,  but 
extremely  regret  that  your  affairs  should  have  taken 
such  a  turn  since  your  absence,  as  to  give  you  occa- 
sion of  trying  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  your 
friends.    You  are  sensible,  as  I  perceive  by  your 
last  letter,  that  you  have  been  treated  with  the 
same  insincerity  by  those  who  ought  to  have  con- 
curred in  supporting  your  dignities,  as  I  formerly 

▼  It  was  no  very  difficult  matter  for  the  contending  par- 
ties in  the  republic,  when  tbey  were  disposed  to  obstruct 
the  designs  of  an  opposite  faction,  to  find  an  expedient  for 
that  purpose.  One  cannot  but  wonder,  indeed,  that  any 
public  business  could  be  carried  on,  when  nothing  more 
was  necemary  to  embarraes  the  proceedings,  than  to  pro- 
cure some  tribune  to  interpose  his  negative,  or  any  magis- 
trate to  observe  the  heaveru.  This  latter  was  a  species  of 
divination  practised  among  the  Romans,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  scheme  under  deliberation  would  be 
prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  the  state.  It  consisted  in 
remarking  certain  appearances  in  the  heavens,  or  par- 
ticular modes  in  the  voice  or  flight  of  birds,  which  were 
supposed  intimations  of  good  or  ill  success.  While  this 
ceremony  was  performing,  no  assembly  of  the  people  could 
be  legally  held,  nor  any  act  pass  into  a  law.  To  both  these 
methods,  it  is  probable,  Cicero  here  alludes. 
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ezperienoed  from  lome  of  my  pretended  friends  in 
the  affair  of  my  baniihicent.  Thof,  whilst  I  was 
exerting  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  Tigilanoe,  my 
policy,  and  my  interest,  in  order  to  serre  yon  in 
the  article  relating  to  Ptolemy,  I  was  unexpectedly 
alarmed  in  a  point  of  much  more  important  con. 
oem,  by  the  iniamoos  law  which  Cato  has  lately 
proposed  to  yoor  prejudice^.  Where  affdrs  are 
thos  embroiled,  ererything  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
feared  :  yet  my  principal  apprehension,  I  confess, 
arises  from  the  treachery  of  your  false  friends.  But 
however  that  may  be,  I  am  earnestly  endesTonring 
I   to  counteract  the  malevolent  designs  of  Cato. 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  comnuMion,  both  your- 
sdf  and  your  friends  will,  I  trust,  hare  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  must  say,  I  groitly  fear  it  will  either 
be  taken  out  of  Tour  hands,  or  entirely  dropped ; 
and  I  know  not  wtuch  of  these  altemativea  I  should 
least  choose.  Howeter,  we  have  another  expedient 
in  reserve,  which  (should  we  be  driven  to  it)  neither 
Selicius  nor  myself  disapprove.  By  this  scheme 
we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  the  senate  from 
refusing  to  assist  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  other,  remove 
all  appearance  of  our  being  disappointed,  if  that 
person  should  be  employed,  who,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  will  now  obtain  this  commission.  To  be 
short,  I  shall  take  such  precautions  that,  should 
our  designs  fail,  you  may  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
the  disgrace  of  a  repulse :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  remit  nothing  of  my  best  effbrts  to  support 
your  claim  so  long  as  thcnne  shall  be  the  least  pro- 
spect of  success.  But  which  ever  way  this  point 
may  finally  be  determined,  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
those  wise  and  elevated  sentiments  you  possess,  to 
consider  the  true  glory  of  your  character  as  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  dignity  of  your  actions  and 
the  virtues  of  your  heart.  And  should  the  perfidi- 
ousness  of  a  certain  party  deprive  you  of  some  of 
those  honours  which  fortune  has  conferred  upon 
you,  be  assured  it  will  cast  a  much  darker  shade 
on  their  characters  than  on  yours.  In  the  mean- 
while, your  affairs  are  the  constant  subject  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  neglect  no  opportunity  of  acting 
in  them  fbr  your  best  advantage.  I  concert  all  my 
measures  for  this  purpose  with  Selicius ;  as  indeed 
I  know  not  any  one  of  your  friends  «who  has  a 
greater  share  of  good  sense,  or  a  more  affectionate 
seal  for  your  service.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIIL 

To  the  Mame*» 

You  are  informed,  I  imagine,  by  many  hands,  of 

what  passes  here  :  I  will  leave  it  therefore  to  your 

^  ^  ^   other  friends  to  supply  you  with  an  ac- 

'  count  of  our  transactions,  and  content 

myself  with  only  sending  you  my  conjectures.    To 

this  end  I  must  previously  acquaint  you,  that,  on 

the  6th  of  February,  Pompey  inade  a  speech  in  a 

general  assembly  of  the  pieople  in  feTour  of  Milo, 

^  Caius  Cato.  in  order  to  oat  off  all  hopes  at  oooe  fhxn 
Lentolns  of  beiiig  employed  in  this  oonteated  oommlarioii, 
proposed  a  law  to  the  peof^  for  recalling  him  from  his 
8or«mm«it.-^Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3. 

>  This  and  the  foregoinf  letter  are  btaidad  together  In 
the  oommon  aditioiuv  bat  they  are  here  separated  upon  the 
authority  of  Manuttus  and  Qnoovios. 


during  which  he  wis  insulted  with  much  daon 
and  abuse.  Cato  afterwards  inveighed  in  tlie  sen 
against  Pompey  with  greet  acrimony,  and  was  be 
with  the  most  profound  silence  and  attention :  b 
which  circumstances  seem  to  have  affected  him  t 
sensibly.  Now  from  hence  I  surmise,  that  he  1 
entirely  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  being  emplo; 
in  the  Alexandrian  expedition.  That  albir  roni 
as  yet  entirely  open  to  us;  for  the  senate  I 
hitherto  determined  nothing  to  your  prqudice  I 
what  they  are  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  oru 
to  refuse  to  every  other  candidate  fbr  dus  offi 
It  is  my  present  hope,  therefore,  as  wdl  ae  end 
vour,  that  tiie  king  may  throw  himself  into  ji 
hands,  when  he  sbUl  find  that  he  cannot,  as 
expected,  be  restored  by  Pompey  ;  and  that  mil 
he  is  replaced  upon  his  thnme  by  your  saststan 
his  affair  will  be  entirely  dropped.  And  this  si 
he  will  undoubtedly  take,  if  Pompey  sbonld  g 
the  least  intimation  of  its  being  agreeable  to  hi 
But  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  difficnhy  of  discov 
ing  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  his  reserve.  Ha 
ever,  I  shall  omit  no  method  in  my  power  to  eii 
this  scheme,  as  I  shall  easily,  I  tmst,  be  able 
prevent  the  injurious  designs  of  Cato. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  oonsolars  are 
your  interest,  except  Hortensios  and  Lucallos : 
the  rest  of  that  rank  either  openly,  or  m  a  nK 
concealed  manner,  oppose  your  views.  Nevertl 
less,  my  friend,  be  not  discouraged ;  on  the  oo 
trary,  let  it  be  still  your  hope,  notwithstaiuli 
the  attempts  of  the  worthless  Cato,  that  yoa  « 
again  shine  out  in  all  your  former  lustre'.  Fai 
welL 


LETTER  XIX. 


To  the 

You  will  receive  a  full  accoaint  from  ?oOSo 
all  that  has  been  transacted  in  your  affidr;  as 
^^^jg.  was  not  only  present,  but  a  prisd] 
manager.  Believe  me,  I  am  nrach  oa 
oemed  at  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  tbii  boiiofl 
However,  it  affords  me  a  very  sensible  caaaait^ 
that  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  the  prodea 
of  your  friends  will  be  able  to  elude  the  force 
those  iniquitous  schemes  which  have  bees  p 
jected  to  your  prejudice.  Eyen  time  itaelf  «i 
probably,  contribute  to  this  end ;  {as  it  often  «ci 
out  the  malevolence  of  those  who,  either  profes 
edly,  or  in  a  disguised  manner,  mean  one  ilL  I  a 
yet  farther  confirmed  in  these  pleastng  hopi 
whenever  I  reflect  upon  the  faction  that  was  fo 
merly  raised  against  myself;  of  whidi  I  see  >  ^ 
lively  imsge  in  the  present  opposition  to  yon.  1 
the  latter  instance,  indeed,  the  attack  is  by  t 
means  so  extensive,  or  so  dangnxHis,  as  that  vhij 
was  made  upon  me ;  nevertiieless,  there  is, 
general,  a  strong  similitude  between  the  tvo  casQ 
and  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  fesr»  npj 
your  account,  what  you  never  thooght  reasoDW 
to  be  apprehensive  of  on  mine.  Bat  wbatever  wi 
be  the  event,  convince  the  worid  that  yen  i 
influenced  by  those  principles  for  which  I  b^] 
admired  you  fh>m  your  earliest  youtii :  and  belki 
me,  my  friend,  the  malice  of  your  enemies  w 
only  serve  to  render  your  character  ao  mvch  tl 


7  See  real.  v«  cm  the  preoediBg  latter. 
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more  iDiutrioiis.  Id  the  mean  time,  do  me  the 
JQiCioe  to  hope,  from  my  affection)  whatever  the 
wirmest  friendship  can  effect;  and  he  assured,  I 
■hall  not  disappoint  your  expectations.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX.  )(>( 
To  Lucius  LueeeiHtK 
I  HATB  fireqnentlT  had  it  in  my  intentions  to 
tiik  with  yon  npon  the  subject  of  this  letter ;  but 
^jj  ^  a  certain  awkward  modesty  has  always 
restrained  me  frx>m  proposing  in  person, 
what  I  can,  with  less  scruple,  request  at  this  dis- 
taact ;  for  a  letter,  yon  know,  spares  the  confrision 
of  a  blush.  I  will  own,  then,  that  I  hare  a  very 
strong,  and,  I  trust,  a  very  pardonable  passion  of 
beiog  celebrated  in  your  writings ;  and  though  yon 
ha?e  more  than  once  given  me  assurance  of  your 
intending  me  that  honour,  yet,  I  hope  you  will 
exeose  my  impatience  of  seeing  your  design  eze- 
coted.  I  bad  always,  indeed,  conceived  a  high 
expectition  of  your  performances  in  this  kind :  but 
the  spedmen  I  have  lately  seen  of  them,  is  so  fSar 
superior  to  all  I  had  figured  in  my  imagination, 
dttt  it  has  fired  me  with  the  most  ardent  desire  of 
being  immediately  distinguished  in  your  glorious 
snaals.  It  is  my  ambition,  I  confess,  not  only  to 
HTe  for  ever  in  the  praises  of  future  ages,  but  to 
hite  the  present  satisfrustion,  likewise,  of  seeing 
myself  stand  approved  in  the  authoritative  records 
of  Biy  ingenioiiis  friend.  I  am  sensible,  at  the 
MBie  time,  that  your  thoughts  are  already  deeply 
enfiged  in  the  prosecution  of  your  original  design. 
Bat,  as  I  penxive  yon  have  almost  completed 
joor  seconnt  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  dvil  wars*, 

'  It  to  Tary  little  that  is  known  of  Luooeins,  more  than 
^rhat^UHowing  letter  informs  us.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
tnttoiu,  apesks  of  his  moral  oharaoter  with  the  highest 
tfV^Moat,  lepteei'iitlng  him  as  a  num  of  the  greatest  homsr 
1^,  nd  of  the  most  unblemished  hoooor.  All  that  has 
btta  truMmitted  down  to  as  of  his  public  tranaaotions  is, 
t^  be  WM  Joint  candidate  with  Cesar  in  soliciting  the 
enmbhip.  In  c^tpoeition  to  Bibulus :  in  which,  however, 
W  did  not  soooeed.  In  the  dvU  war  which  afterwards 
Inke  out,  he  took  part  with  FCmpey,  if  not  actively,  at 
Intt  hy  his  good  wishes  and  sdvioe:  for  it  ^»pears,  by  a 
|s—gt  hi  Cesar's  Commentaries,  that  the  former  was 
vboQy  guided  >y  hb  ooonsds.  It  is  unneoeassry  to  men- 
ttonths  Ugh  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  Uterary  abi- 
iUM.ss  this  part  of  his  character  will  be  sufficiently  laid 
^«  tD  the  reader  in  the  present  letter.— Orat.  pro  Ccslio ; 
>M«.iaVit.  Jul.  Caea.  19 ;  Csis.  De  BeU.  Civ.  Hi. 

*  At  Italic  war,  whioh  broke  out  An.  Urb.  663,  owed  Its 
itetoanjceted  daim  of  the  Italian  prDTlnces  to  be  admit- 
M  into  the  freedom  of  the  dty.  It  employed  the  arms  of 
Aen^obUcfor  more  than  twoyears,  and  occasioned  greater 
^fafl^^wd  sod  devastatkm  than  those  wars  in  which  she 
kd  been  cn^iged  with  Hannibal  and  Pyrrhos.  Towards 
^cleasof  it,  Cfoero,  who  was  at  that  time  about  eighteen 
^WB  af  age.  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  fsther  of 
Anvejths  GtcaS.  {VUxr.  Hi.  18;  PhUip.  xii.]  The  Ma- 
i^  chit  war  immediately  aoooeeded  the  Italic,  and  was 
'""■i*aiil  by  tfaa  Inaatiable  ambition  of  Marius.  This 
*"*|hlj  Reman,  envying  Sylla  the  honour  of  leading  the 
^«f  the  repuhUc  gainst  Mithrldates,  to  which  he  had 
^  ■iHii^ated  by  the  senate,  procured  a  law  for  divesting 
j^«i  that  command,  and  transferring  it  into  his  own 
^■^  This  war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  oontend- 
H^kk  and  their  adherents,  with  various 


-^  -^  wiparalletoal  cmelty  on  both  sides,  tiU  it  terml- 
^litheperpetiml  diotatmship  of  9yya.p-Flor.  iiL  SI ; 
'  "^kVlt.Mar.«tByli. 


and  remember  yon  proposed  to  carry  on  the  re- 
mainder of  our  history  in  a  regular  series,  I  cannot 
forbear  recommending  it  to  your  consideration, 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  weave  the  relation  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  into  the  general  teiture  of 
your  performance,  or  cast  it  into  a  distinct  work. 
It  is  certain,  several  of  the  Greek  historians  will 
justify  you  in  this  latter  method.  Thus  Calli- 
sthenes  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
both  Timsens  and  Polybius  did  of  the  Pyrrhic  and 
Numantioe  wars,  in  so  many  detached  pieces  from 
their  larger  histories^.  As  to  the  honour  that  will 
arise  to  me,  it  will  be  much  the  same,  I  must  own, 
upon  whichever  scheme  you  may  determine  to 
proceed :  but  I  shall  receive  so  much  the  earlier 
gratification  of  my  wishes,  if,  instead  of  waiting  till 
you  regularly  advance  to  that  period  of  our  annals, 
yon  should  enter  upon  it  by  this  method  of  antici- 
pation. Besides,  by  keeping  your  mind  attentive 
to  one  principal  scene  and  character,  you  will  treat 
jour  subject,  I  am  persuaded,  so  much  the  more 
in  detail,  as  well  as  embellish  it  with  higher  graces. 
I  must  acknowledge,  it  is  not  extremely  modest 
thus  to  impose  a  task  upon  you  which  your  occu- 
pations may  well  justify  you  in  refusing ;  and  then 
to  add  a  further  request  that  you  would  honour  my 
actions  with  your  applause :  an  honour,  after  all^ 
which  yon  may  not  think  perhaps  they  greatly 
deserve.  However,  when  a  man  has  once  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  decency,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recede  ;  and  his  wisest  way  is  to  push  on  boldly  in 
the  same  confident  course,  to  the  end  of  his  pur- 
pose. I  will  venture,  then,  earnestly  to  entreat 
yon  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  strict  laws  of 
history,  but  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  your 
encominms  than,  possibly,  you  may  think  my 
actions  can  claim.  I  remember,  indeed,  you  de- 
clare, in  one  of  your  very  elegant  preftices,  that 
yon  are  as  inflexible  to  all  the  pleas  of  affection  as 
Xenophon  represents  Hercules  to  have  been  to 
those  of  pleasure^.  Let  me  hope,  nevertheless,  if 
friendship  should  too   strongly  recommend  my 


b  Callisthenes  lived  in  the  times  of  Alezsnder  the  Great, 
and  attended  that  illustrious  conunander  in  his  expedition 
into  Persia.  Timcos  was,  by  birth,  a  Bidlisn,  and  flou- 
rished about  the  year  of  Rome  471 :  he  appears,  by  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  him  in  another  part  of  his 
writings,  to  have  been  a  very  learned  and  elegant  historian ; 
and  he  was  an  author  in  great  esteem  with  Atticua  Plu- 
tarch, however,  qwaks  of  him  with  much  contempt,  tor 
having  alTected  to  rival  Thucydidee ;  and  he  is  noted  by 
Lcmginns  as  a  writer  that  abounded  with  cold  and  puerile 
conceits.  He  acknowledges,  nevertheless,  that  Timsus 
had  a  flowing  imagination,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  rose 
up  to  the  true  sublime.  Polybius.  who  died  about  aeven- 
teen  years  before  Cicero  came  into  the  world,  wrote  a 
general  history  in  forty  books:  only  five  of  which  have 
reached  these  times.  But  he  is  not  more  distinguished  by 
his  composition,  than  by  the  friendship  he  enjoyed  With 
Sdpio  and  Laeliua^De  Orat.  IL  5,  8;  Ad  Att.  vi.  I ;  Plut 
in  Vit.  Nioic ;  Longin.  aeot.  4;  Yoss.  de  Hist.  Grvc.  I  9, 
12. 19. 

e  The  story  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes  is  this:  Her- 
cules, when  he  was  yet  a  youth,  as  Prodious  relates  the 
fable,  retired  into  a  phuw  of  undisturbed  solitude,  in  order 
to  determine,  with  himself,  what  course  of  life  he  should 
pursue.  Whflst  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  contemplations, 
Plessure  and  Virtue  I4>peared  to  him  under  the  figures  of 
two  beautiful  women,  and  each  accosted  him  in  her  turn. 
He  heard  their  respective  pleas  with  great  attention:  but 
Yirtue  gained  her  cause,  and  entirely  won  the  heart  of  the 
future  hero.  U  the  English  reader  is  disposed  to  know  this 
story  in  all  its  droumstanoes,  he  will  find  it  wxou^t  up 
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action!  to  your  approbation,  yon  will  not  reject 
her  ((eneroos  partiality ;  bat  give  somewhat  more 
to  affection  than  rigorous  traUi  perhaps  can  justly 
demand. 

If  I  should  prevail  upon  you  to  fall  in  with  my 
proposal,  you  will  find  the  subject,  I  persuade 
myself,  not  unworthy  of  yoor  genius  and  your 
eloquence.  The  entire  period  from  the  rise  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  to  my  return  from  banish- 
ment, will  furnish,  I  should  imagine,  a  moderate 
volume.  It  will  supply  you  likewise  with  a  noble 
ccasion  of  displaying  your  judgment  in  politics, 
by  laying  open  the  source  of  those  civil  disorders, 
and  pointing  out  their  proper  remedies,  as  well  as 
by  giving  your  reasons  for  approving  or  condemn- 
ing the  several  transactions  which  you  relate. 
And  should  you  be  disposed  to  indulge  your  usual 
spirit  of  freedom,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  severity 
of  your  indignation,  the  treachery  and  perfidious- 
ness  of  those  who  laid  their  ungenerous  snares  for 
my  destruction.  I  will  add,  too,  that  this  period 
of  my  life  will  furnish  you  with  numberless  inci* 
dents  which  cannot  bat  draw  the  reader's  attention 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner :  as  nothing  is  more 
amusing  to  the  mind  than  to  contemplate  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  And  though  they 
were  far,  it  is  true,  from  being  acceptable  in  expe- 
rience, they  cannot  fail  of  giving  me  much  enter- 
tainment  in  description :  as  th^re  is  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  in  reflectiniTf  st  one's  ease,  on  distresses 
we  have  formerly  suffered.  There  is  something 
likewise  in  that  compassion,  which  arises  from 
reading  an  account  of  the  misfortunes  which  have 
attended  others,  that  casts  a  most  agreeable  melan- 
choly upon  the  mind.  Who  can  peruse  the  relation 
of  the  last  moments  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle 
of  Man  tinea,  without  finding  himself  touched  with 
a  pleasing  commiseration  ?  That  glorious  chief, 
you  may  remember,  would  not  suffer  the  dart  to 
be  drawn  out  of  his  side  till  he  was  informed  that 
his  shield  was  safe  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
and  all  his  concern  amidst  the  anguish  of  his  wound 
was,  to  die  with  glory  <*.  What  can  be  more  inter- 
esting, also,  than  the  account  of  the  flight  and 
death  of  Themistocles* !  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  mere 
narrative  of  general  facts  affords  little  more  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader  than  he  might  find  in 

into  a  very  beautiful  poem  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowth,  and 
inserted  in  Pblymetig,  p.  135. 

^  Epaminondaa  headed  the  forces  of  the  Thebans  in  a 
battle  which  they  fought  with  the  Lacedemonians  at  Man- 
tinea,  a  town  in  Arcadia.  Tlie  Thebans  gained  the  victory, 
but  lost  their  invaluable  commander :  whose  death  wms 
attended  with  the  circumstances  which  Cicero  here  men- 
tions.—Justin,  vi.  7,  & 

•  Themistoclea,  after  having  distinguished  himself  among 
his  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  by  his  military  virtues, 
particularly  in  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Xerxea,  had  rendered  himself  so  popular,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  remove  him :  and  accordingly  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Athens.  As  the  historians  men- 
tion nothing  of  his  return,  Manutius  proposes  an  emenda- 
tion, suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  whe  imagined, 
that  instead  of  reditu  it  should  be  read  inUritu.  This 
would  agree  very  well  with  the  account  which  is  given  of 
his  death :  for  having  been  received  in  his  exile  by  Arta- 
xerxes,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  body  of  forces  in 
an  expedition  which  that  prince  was  preparing  against  the 
Grecians.  But  Themistocles,  rather  than  turn  his  arms 
against  his  country,  chose  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  a 
draught  of  poiaon.^Plut.  in  Vit.  Themist. 


perusing  one  of  our  public  registers'.  Where 
in  the  history  of  any  extraordinary  person,  oar  U 
and  hope,  our  joy  and  sorrow,  our  astonisfam< 
and  expectation,  are  each  of  them  engaged  by  tun 
And  if  the  final  result  of  all  should  be  codcIiuI 
with  some  remarkable  catastrophe,  the  ndnd  of  ( 
reader  is*  filled  with  the  highest  poaable  gnuhi 
tion.  For  these  reasons  I  am  the  more  desire 
of  perttuading  you  to  separate  my  story  from  i 
general  thread  of  your  narration,  and  work  it 
into  a  detached  performance ;  aa,  indeed,  it  n 
exhibit  a  gpreat  variety  of  the  most  interestlDg  « 
affecting  scenes. 

When  I  tell  yon  it  is  my  ambition  to  be  eel 
brated  by  your  pen,  I  am  by  no  means  apprri^ensi 
you  will  suspect  me  of  flattery.  The  consdoas» 
of  your  merit  must  always  incline  you  to  bdiei 
it  is  envy  alone  that  can  be  silent  in  your  praid 
as,  on  the  other  side,  you  cannot  imagine  me 
weak  as  to  desire  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  I 
any  hand,  which  could  not  secure  to  itself  the  sac 
glory  it  bestowed.  When  Alexander  chose  to  bi 
his  picture  drawn  by  ApeUess,  and  his  stafi 
formed  by  Lysippus**,  it  was  not  in  order  to  ingi 
tiate  himself  with  those  distinguished  artists ; 
was  from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  works  o(  the 
admired  geniuses  would  do  equal  credit  both  to  I 
reputation  and  their  own.  The  utmost,  howere 
that  their  art  could  perform,  was  to  perpetud 
the  persons  only  of  their  celebrated  contempon 
ries  :  but  merit  needs  not  any  such  visible  exhifa 
tions  to  immortalise  its  fame.  Acoordinglj,  tl 
Spartan  Agesilaus,  who  would  never  suffer  u 
picture  or  statue  of  him  to  be  taken  S  ii  sot  le 
universally  known  than  those  who  have  been  mo 
fond  of  having  their  persons  copied  oat  for  pa 
terity.  The  single  treatise  which  Xenophon  hi 
written  in  praise  of  that  renowned  general,  is  dkh 
to  his  glory  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of  i 
the  artists  in  the  universe.  It  would  be  a  mot 
higher  satisfaction  to  me,  therefore,  as  it  woal4 1 
a  far  greater  honour,  to  be  recorded  by  your  hu 
than  that  of  any  other ;  not  only  becaose  jw 

'  These  originally  were  books  preserved  in  tbepoo^ 
college,  wherein  the  several  divisionfr  of  the  Rocdbb  j« 
were  marked  out  aa  they  were  regulated  by  Noma*  uxi  ^ 
particular  festivals  noted  upon  which  it  was  anlsw^nl  I 
transact  any  public  afTairs.  These  registers,  is  the  lit) 
ages  of  the  republic,  were  much  eoUrgcd,  airi  eoataioed 
sort  of  journal  of  the  most  memorable  evente,  both  d« 
and  religious,  that  h^peoed  in  every  year.— Liv.  i  '^  ^ 
Disaert.  sur  les  Pastes  par  Couture,  dans  les  Mtin.  deli 
de  I'Acad^m.  de  BeL  Let.  L  67.  . 

s  See  an  account  of  this  celebrated  Grecian  paiotcr.  i 
rem.  f ,  on  letter  17.  book  iL 

i>  A  famous  statuary,  of  whom  Demetrius,  as  cited  I 
QuititUian,  remarks,  that  he  was  more  oelctn^^ 
taking  a  strong  than  an  agreeable  UkeDe«.-Qniot  1b^ 
Orat.  xii.  la 

*  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  one  of  the  most  offlwidfl 
able  persons  of  his  age,  both  for  civil  and  mflitary  vir^ 
insomuch  that  he  Justly  acquired  the  appdlatioa  of  Aga 
lausthe^rroi.  But  though  nature  had  been  anooauxu^ 
liberal  to  him  in  the  nobler  endowments  of  (be  mind.  »o 
had  treated  him  very  unfavourably  in  those  of  the  bodj 
He  was  remarkably  low  of  stature,  had  one  leg  "hw^ 
than  the  other,  and  so  very  despicable  a  0Mnt<fflSD« 
that  he  never  failed  of  raising  contempt  in  those  who  »«* 
unacquainted  with  his  moral  and  intellectnal  e«ceU«o<* 
It  is  no  wondo*.  therefore,  that  he  was  unwillint  to  o 
delivered  down  to  posterity,  under  the  diaadTanta««»«" 
unpromising  a  figure.— Plut  in  Vit,  AgesiL ;  Cora.  Nep- " 
Vit.  Agesil.  8.      . 
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genios  would  rise  «nd  adorn  my  actions  with  the 
same  adraotage  as  Timeeusi  has  displayed  those  of 
riiDoieoD'',  or  Herodotus^  chose  of  Themistocles" ; 
but  because  of  the  additional  credit  I  shall  receive 
from  the  applause  of  so  illnstrioas,  so  experienced, 
and  80  approved  a  patriot  By  this  means  I  shall 
eiijoy,  not  only  the  same  glorious  privilege  which, 
u  Alexander  observed  when  he  was  at  Sigeum, 
Achilles  received  from  Homer"  ;  but  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  powerful  testimony  of  a  man 
who  is  himself  distinguished  by  the  noblest  and 
moft  uncommon  virtues.  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  always  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  sentiment 
vhich  NRvius°  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hector, 
where  that  hero,  speaking  of  the  approbation  he 
hid  receired  from  his  illustrious  father,  adds,  that 
it  gave  him  so  much  the  more  satisfaction,  as 
eoming  from  one  who  was,  himself,  the  great  object 
of  anivergal  applause.  But  should  want  of  leisure, 
(for  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  friendship  to 
sappose  it  can  be  want  of  inclination,)  should  your 
occapations  then  prevent  your  compliance  with 
this  my  request ;  I  may,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to 
take  a  method,  which,  though  often  condemned, 
i»  sopported,  nevertheless,  by  several  considerable 
atmples :  I  mean,  to  be  the  historian  of  my  own 
transactions.  Bat  you  are  sensible  there  are  two 
incduTeniences  which  attend  this  scheme ;  for  a 
man  must  necessarily  be  more  reserved  in  setting 
forth  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  merit 
approbation,  as  he  will  be  inclined  entirely  to  pass 
oter  others  which  may  deserve  reproach.  I  must 
add.  Likewise,  that  what  a  writer  says  to  his  own 
adfSDtage  always  carries  with  it  a  less  degree  of 
force  and  authority  than  when  it  comes  from  any 
other  pen.     In  a  word,  the  world  in  general  is 


i  Tbt  works  of  Timvua  are  loet. 

''  Tfmoteoo  is  one  of  the  noblest  charaoten  {n  all  anti- 
Iditf,  aad  dtfttinfniished  not  only  by  his  piirate  virtues, 
^  by  spproring  himself,  upon  every  occa»ion,  the  great 
vaaUr  of  public  liherty.  He  was  employed  by  the  Corin- 
tiiiuM  as  fcneral  of  thoee  forces  which  they  sent  to  the 
rriicf  of  the  Syracusans,  against  the  execrable  tyranny  of 
I*»*a»3f*ias.  He  executed  this  commit>sion  with  great 
twofiw  sad  soooeaa ;  for  having  driven  Dionysius  out  of 
Sicilj.  sad  restored  the  inhabitanU  to  their  rights  and 
prinlcm,  be  resigned  the  supreme  command.  He  con- 
t«aed,  bowerer.  to  live  among  the  Syracusans  as  a  private 
■an,  enjoying,  as  Plutarch  observes,  the  glorious  satiafac- 
^^  of  sedng  so  many  cities  owe  their  ease  and  happiness 
toWsjensroosJind  heroic  UOwurs  — Pint,  in  Vit.  TImol. 

*  Herodotus  floarlsbed  about  440  years  before  the  birth 
^OiHrt,  nnder  the  refgmi  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  kings 

*  See  above,  mn.  «,  pL  350. 

'  Atexaader  being  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ewfcteate  troopa  whlofa  the  Grecians  sent  against  Xerxes, 
*'**w<l  the  Hellospoilt  with  hU  army,  and  landed  at 
***?**»*  a  protnontory  near  Troy,  where  he  visited  the 
^  td  AehiUes.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  Is  said  to  have 
^^^*e»  tnt  into  the  foUowing  exclamation:  "O  happy 
ywh  '•  in  having  found  a  Homw  to  celebrate  thy  vir- 
***"-Wot.  in  Vit.  Alex. ;  Cic.  pro  Arch.  Poet. 

*  A  dianstic  poet  who  died  at  Rome  An.  Urb.  550,  about 
■0  7mt9  before  the  Christian  era :  some  fragments  of  his 
•*^  *ffl  remain.  The  sentiment  here  quoted  from  him 
*J^^  "oble :  as  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  certain 
"***iw  of  a  k»w  and  little  mind,  than  to  be  elevated  by 
!j"^J*^l«i*ing  appUnae,  or  depressed  by  vulgar  censure. 
"TWtt  «rf  bonoor.  or  monuments  of  disgrace,  are  not  the 
'•^*»«*  «fwry  hand.  Some  men  are  incapable  of  blasting 
*"**«*«i,  but  by  approving  it ;  and  are  never  satirists, 
«« *ho  th^  mean  to  be  panegyrista. 


little  disposed  to  approve  any  attempt  of  this  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  one  often  bears  the  more  modest 
method  of  the  poets  at  the  Olympic  games  recom- 
mended upon  such  occasions,  who,  after  they  have 
crowned  the  several  victors,  and  publicly  called 
over  their  names,  always  employ  some  other  per- 
son  to  perform  the  same  office  to  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  be  the  herdlds  of  their  own  applause. 
This  imputation,  therefore,  I  would  wiUingly 
avoid ;  as  I  certainly  shall,  if  you  should  comply 
with  my  request,  and  take  this  employment  out  of 
my  hands. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  spend  so 
much  time  and  pains  in  soliciting  you  for  this 
purpose,  after  having  so  often  heard  you  declare 
your  intentions  of  giving  the  world  a  very  accurate 
history  of  my  administration,  fiut  you  must 
remember  the  natural  warmth  of  my  temper,  and 
that  I  am  fired,  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  with  an  impatient  desire  of  seeing  this 
your  design  carried  into  execution.  To  own  the 
whole  truth,  1  am  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the 
present  generation  by  your  writings,  and  to  enjoy, 
in  my  lifetime,  a  fore-taste  of  that  little  share  of 
glory  which  I  may  expect  from  future  ages.  If  it 
be  not  too  much  trouble,  therefore,  I  should  be 
glad  you  would  immediately  let  me  know  your 
resolution.  And  should  it  prove  agreeable  to  my 
request,  I  will  draw  up  some  general  memoirs  of 
my  transactions  for  your  use :  if  otherwise,  I  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  further  with  you 
upon  this  affair  in  person.  In  the  mean  time, 
continue  to  polish  the  work  you  have  begun,  and 
to  love  me  as  usual  p.  Farewell. 

P  Pliny  has  made  a  request  to  Tacitus,  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  letter  before  us ;  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  enlivened  inith  so  much  spirit,  it 
is  dictated,  however,  by  a  far  less  extravagant  passion.  He 
oonfetses  himself  fond,  indeed,  of  being  transmitted  to 
pobterity,  by  the  pencil  of  that  celebrated  historian  :  but 
adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  far  from  desiring  him  to 
paint  his  actions  in  colours  more  stnmg  than  fact  will  Jus- 
tify. [Plin.  Let.  vol.  ii  p.  4X,  rem.  c]  This  express 
restriction  seems  to  glance  at  that  most  extraordinary  pas- 
sage in  the  present  epistle,  where  Cioero  entreats  his  friend 
**  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  strict  laws  of  history,  but 
to  give  a  greater  Utitude  to  his  encomiums  than  Lucceius 
might  possibly  think  his  actions  could  claim."  And  never 
did  vanity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  utter  or  conceive  a 
more  ridiculous  and  contemptible  wish !  The  voice  of 
praise  can  alone  be  Justly  pleasing,  when  it  harmonises 
with  conscious  merit :  and  the  applause  that  does  not 
accord  with  truth,  must,  of  all  dissonances,  surely  prove 
the  most  offensive  to  a  well-formed  ear.  But  it  is  extremely 
observable  how  much  Cicero's  Judgment  was  at  variance 
with  his  practice :  for  he  haa  himself  shown,  in  very  strong 
terms,  the  absurdity  of  claiming  more  repuUtion  than  a 
man  has  merit  to  support  It  is  solid  worth  alone,  he 
Justly  renuu>ks,  that  can  secure  a  lasting  fame ;  for  nothing 
can  be  durable  that  is  fictitious.  The  former,  says  he, 
strikes  its  root  deep,  and  spreads  far ;  while  the  latter  soon 
withers  and  dies  away,  like  the  beauties  of  a  transient 
flower.  *•  Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  et  propagatur :  Acta 
onmia  oeleriter,  tanquam  flosculi,  decidant ;  nee  simula- 
tum  potest  esse  quidquam  diutumum.**— De  Offio.  ii.  12. 
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LETTER  XXL 

Quintui  Metellut  Nepot^  to  Cicero, 

Thobb  calamniet  with  which  the  most  Tiralent, 

rarely,  of  the  hammn  race'  it  perpetiully  loading 

A,  V.  <V7.   ™^  ^^  ^^  public  htranguet ,  are  well  com- 

peoMted  oy  the  latisfaction  I   receive 

from  TOur  oblidog  offices.      When  I  cooaider, 

indeed,  the  worthleat  hand  from  whence  these  ar- 


4  It  b  bnpowible  tn  detarmlne  exmotly  when  this  lett«r 
was  written,  m  it  oarriM  no  internal  marln  ■oAclent  to 
point  ont  ita  date  with  preciaion.  Ragaamiius,  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  settle  the  order  of  these  epistles,  places 
it  under  the  present  year,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  by  Metellns,  when  be  waa  governor  in  Spain :  to 
whldi  prorinoe  be  went  as  proconsul  after  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship. 

'  The  commentators  suppose  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  is  Clodius,  who  waa  now  wdile,  and  employing  the  power 
which  that  oAee  gave  him.  to  the  same  factioua  purpneea 
as  he  had  exercised  his  late  tribuneship.  But  this  conJeo> 
ture  appears  altofethw  groundless.  Fcm*  CIooo  taking 
notlceto  Atticusof  thedeathof  MeteUus,  which  seems  to 
have  happened  soon  after  this  letter  waa  written,  tells  him 


rows  take  their  flight,  I  look  upon  them  will 
contempt  thejr  deserve ;  and  am  v«ry  wiUin 
should  cease  to  act  as  a  relation,  since  I  have 
pleasure  to  see  yon  assame  that  charaftrr  h 
stead.  To  say  the  truth,  DotwithstandiTig  I 
formerly  so  modi  regard  for  him  as  -to  have  t 
preserved  him,  even  in  spite  of  hiansetf,  I  ah 
now  be  glad  to  forget  there  is  snch  a  person  ii 
world. 

That  I  might  not  troable  yon  too  ireqw 
with  my  letters,  I  have  written  to  LoUins  cone 
ing  my  affairs,  who  will  let  yon  know  what  i 
sores  I  am  desiroos  may  be  taken  in  regard  tt 
accoonts  of  this  province*.  If  it  be  poaaibk 
me  still  enjoy  a  place  in  yoor  affection.    Parr 

it  waa  probable  that  be  had  appointed  Clodi  v  his  b< 
droumstanoe  utteriy  inconsistent  with  the  sotppc* 
abore^nentioned.  The  same  letter  may  be  prodoced 
evidence,  likewise,  that,  whatever  were  the  good  c 
which  MetcUua  hera  adoMwlet^es,  they  dM  not  pr 
fktNn  the  snggeations  of  Cicero's  heart ;  for  he  sftei 
him  to  Atticus  as  of  one  whose  diaiaolar  and  eoods 
grsaUy  disapproved^Ad  Att.  iv.  7* 


BOOK   II. 


LETTER  L 


To  Qtiinhu  AnekariuM^,  Proeontul. 
I  nicoM M END  the  two  sons  of  my  very  excellent 
friend  Anrelios  as  well  deserving  yoor  esteem. 
^  ^  ggg^  They  are  adorned,  indeed,  with  every 
polite  and  valnable  qnalification  :  as  they 
are  in  the  nomber,  likewise,  of  those  with  whom  I 
most  intimately  converse.  If  ever  then  my  re- 
commendation had  any  weight  with  yon  (and 
moch,  I  am  sensible,  it  ever  had),  let  it  prevail,  I 
conjore  yon,  in  the  present  instance.  And  be 
assured,  the  honours  with  which  you  shall  distin- 
guish these,  my  friends,  will  not  only  indissolobly 
unite  to  you  two  excellent  and  grateful  young  men, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  confer  a  very  singular 
obligation  upon  myself.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IL 

To  Pubiius  Lenhtius,  Proeoruui. 
I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  assure 
me,  that  the  frequent  accounts  I  send  you  of  your 
A.U  6Be  A^rSftogetherwith  the  convincing  proofs 
I  have  given  you  of  my  friendship,  are 
cireumstances  extremely  agreeable  to  you.  I  should 
iU  deserve,  indeed,  those  singular  fiivours  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  if  I  were  capable  of  refusing 
yon  my  best  services :  and  nothing  is  more  pleasing 
to  me,  in  this  long  and  very  distant  separation. 


*  Quintos  Anoharius  waa  tribune  An.  Urb.  604,  when  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  resolute  opposition  to  the  fac- 
tious measures  of  his  colleague  Yatlniua.  In  the  year  097 
he  was  chosen  prwtor ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  office, 
he  succeeded  Piso  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  in 
which  province  this  letter  is  addressed  to  him.— Orat.  pro 
Sext.  ft3;  in  Plaon. »;  Roas^  Remarks  on  the  Bpist  of 
Oic 


tiian  thus  to  converse  with  yon  as  often  as  poai 
If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  as  frequently  as 
wiah,  it  is  solely  because  I  dare  not  tmst  my  1« 
to  every  conveyance.  But  whenevo-  I  shal 
able  to  put  them  into  hands  upon  which  I 
safely  rely,  be  assured  I  shall  not  suffer  the  op 
tunity  to  slip  by  me. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answe 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  sincerity  of  your 
fessed  friends,  and  the  disposition  of  other 
general  towards  you.  This  only  I  will  ventur 
say,  that  a  certain  party,  and  particularly  t 
who  have  the  strongest  obligations,  as  vrell  aa 
greatest  abilities,  to  distinguish  thenftsriTm  in 
service,  look  upon  yon  with  envy :  that  (agree 
to  what  I  have  mysdf  experienced  upon  a  diffe 
occasion)  those  whom,  in  justice  to  your  coa 
you  have  necessarily  offended,  are  yonr  avc 
opposers  ;  as  others,  whose  interests  and  hon 
you  have  generously  supported,  are  much 
inclined  to  remembor  your  favours  than  to  op 

Jour  glory.  These  are  ciroumstanoes,  indeed,  w 
long  suspected,  and  have  often  intimated  to 
but  of  which  I  am  now  most  thoroughly  ooowin 
I  observed  upon  the  same  occasion  (and  I  bd 
I  told  you  so  in  a  former  letter),  both  Hortei 
and  LucoUus  to  be  extremely  in  jour  intere 
as  among  those  who  were  in  the  magistracy.  La 
Radlius  appeared  very  sincerely  ami  ailiectiom 
to  espouse  your  cause:  but,  excepting  the 
former,  I  cannot  name  any  of  the  conmlarB 
discovered  the  least  degree  of  friendship  tove 
you  when  your  affair  was  before  the  senate, 
for  my  own  endeavours,  they  might,  perhaps 
generally  considered  as  flowing  r^her  frt>m  ti 
singular  favours  I  have  received  at  yov  ha 
than  frx>m  the  uninfluenced  dictates  of  mj 
sentiments.  With  regard  to  Pbmpey,  be  sel 
attended  the  house  at  that  season :  but  I  rnna 
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him  the  jostioe  to  say,  he  often  takes  an  oppor- 
tsDitr,  without  my  previoosly  leading  him  into 
the  lobject,  of  dUcoarsing  with  me  concerning 
yoQT  afiair,  as  well  as  very  willingly  enters  into 
the eonrenfttion  whenever  I  start  it  myself.  Your 
bt  letter,  I  perceiTed,  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
bin;  and  I  could  not  but  observe,  with  equal 
idffliratba  and  pleasure,  the  polite  and  most 
iadidoQs  manner  in  which  you  addressed  him. 
Before  he  received  this  letter,  he  seemed  a  little 
i&eliBed  to  nispect,  that  the  notion  which  some  had 
tDttftained  of  Ids  inclination  to  be  your  competitor^ 
bd  tlienated  you  from  him.  But  you  have  now 
vboUy  fixed  that  excellent  man  in  your  interest ; 
liu),  in  truth,  had  all  the  antecedent  reasons  for 
^  10,  that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  the 
i^t  Krrices  could  possibly  give  him  ■.  I  must 
soTess  he  always  appeared  to  me,  even  when  the 
oodnct  of  Caninins  had  raised  the  strongest  suspi- 
»M  of  the  contrary  *,  to  favour  your  views.  But 
an  now  assure  you,  that  I  found  him,  after 
<  had  perused  your  letter,  entirely  disposed  to 
wfflote  whatever  may  contribute  either  to  your 
»tercst  or  your  honours.  You  may  consider  then 
rbat  I  am  going  to  offer  as  his  immediate  senti- 
MBti  and  advice,  as  indeed  it  is  the  result  of 
tquent  consultations  which  we  have  held  together, 
^ttofilingly  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  proper 
>r  jot  to  consider  whether  any  advantages  may  be 
oiwd  from  your  being  in  possession  of  Cilicia 
Ki  Cyprus.  For  if  there  should  appear  a  sufficient 
'wnlity  of  being  able  to  make  yourself  master 
f  .Uexandria  and  Egypt,  we  think  it  equally  for 
w  own  honour  and  that  of  the  republic^  to 


'f^frti,  ".p.  345. 

'  h  «»  t  nmal  artifioe  with  Pompcy  to  employ  bis 
»*  in  aoUdting  thme  bonoors  in  bis  behalf,  to  which 
'  tStdtA  to  appear  hfrnself  perfectly  indifferent,  or  even 
'v^  Tlijs  WW  bb  policy  in  the  present  instance ;  and 

tbe  ttme  time  tliat  he  pretended  to  serve  Lentulus  in 
Maffair.  hi«  ereatnre  Canhiius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
K  practafaf  every  stratagem  in  order  to  procure  this 
""^f^Mfar  Pompcy.  "  And  though  Cicero,"  as  Mr. 
•  <*«rTw,  ••  either  out  of  a  tenderness  for  Lentulus,  or 
I  rf  3)  apprehension  of  displeasing  Pompey,  to  whom  he 
»tttUg  time  making  his  court,  represents  him  in  this 
M  u  Mtfaig  an  honest  and  friendly  part,  yet,  in  a  letter 
J*9  boiha,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  deliver  his 
j!j»*toeDts,  be  speaks  quite  differently :— •  nam  quod 
nopcio  Guiinim  agit,  sane  quam  reftixit :  neque  enim 
'J^°*^:  et  Pompeias  noster  in  amicitia  P.  Lentuli 
■P«taf,  et  hercule  non  est  idem.*  [Ep.  vi  L.  2.]  The 
^  «f  tbe  ease  ii  this,  when  Pompey  found  it  was  impos- 
Hlvblm  to  procure  this  commissiQn,  he  pretended  a 
■^^Jfa-Loitulus,  and  Joined  with  Cicero  in  giving 
>**rieew1iidi  makes  a  great  part  of  this  letter." 

A  smoai  tketch  of  Ptolemy's  character  has  already 
»(J»  ia  the  notes  on  the  preceding  book ;  and  it  ap- 
*«w  tbeeoe,  that  nothing  could  be  less  to  the  honour 
J»«^«wnwealth,  than  to  interpose  in  the  behalf  of 
^^■^-r^^cted  mimarcb.  Cicero  himself  represents 
**k flu  oi  hj9  orations,  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  ho 
"r^  EBm,"  mj» he,  ••  neque genere  neque  animo  regis 
»»W»«Bo«s  fere  video  con  venire."  [In  RulL  ii.]  But 
■*»«ai  more  extraordinary,  Cicero  makes  the  very 
■•is  wliich  he  hoe  so  strongly  recommends  to  Len- 
^"«rticie  of  his  charge  against  Antony.  It  was 
•*  iwWMioo  of  the  latter  that  Gabinius  undertook 
>  wibtidjrbem  observed)  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy ; 
^^J*y  eommanded  the  Roman  cavalry  in  that 
**•*».  Thi*  affords  a  topic  of  great  indignation  in 
•***  ftflippks;  and  Cicero  there  speaks  of  this 
■■•*»  <«  be  ought  always  to  have  spoken  of  it)  as  a 
'"nvateUTiolatioQ  of  aU  authority  both  sacred  and 


march  thither  with  your  army,  supported  by  your 
fleet ;  having  first  left  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or 
some  other  convenient  place  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. By  these  means,  when  you  shall  have 
quieted  the  disturbances  in  Alexandria,  and  secured 
it  by  a  proper  number  of  forces.  Ptolemy  may 
safely  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  he 
will  be  restored  by  you,  as  the  senate  had  once' 
decreed ;  and  restored  too  without  an  army,  agree- 
ably to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  insist  upon 
observing  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle.  We  are 
the  rather  confirmed  in  recommending  this  measure, 
as  there  is  no  decree  of  the  senate  subsisting  which 
particularly  prohibits  you  from  replacing  Ptolemy 
on  his  throne.  As  to  the  order  which  absolutely 
forbids  all  assistance  whatsoever  to  be  given  to 
him,  you  know  it  was  not  only  protested  against 
when  it  was  voted,  but  is  generally  looked  upon 
rather  as  the  warm  dictates  of  an  exasperated 
faction,  than  as  having  the  full  authority  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  However,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  we  are  sensible  the  world  will 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  scheme  entirely  by 
the  event  Should  it  succeed  as  we  wish,  your 
policy  and  resolution  will  universally  be  applauded; 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  miscarry,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  condemned  as  an  action  of  ill- 
considered  and  unwarrantable  ambition.  How  far 
this  enterprise  may  be  practicable  you,  who  are 
situated  almost  within  view  of  Egypt,  are  the  most 
competent  judge.  If,  therefore,  you  are  well 
satisfied  of  being  able  to  render  yourself  master  of 
that  kingdom,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  you  should 
not  delay  your  march  one  moment ;  but,  if  you 
are  doubtful  of  the  success,  it  is  our  advice  Uiat 
you  by  no  means  make  the  attempt  This  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you,  that,  should  you  execute 
this  project  in  the  manner  we  wish,  there  will  be 
a  very  considerable  party  to  give  it  applause,  even 
during  your  absence,  as  all  Rome  will  unite  in  the 
same  approbation  the  moment  you  shall  return 
amongst  us.  Nevertheless  I  am  persuaded  if  this 
scheme  should  not  take  the  desired  effect,  it  may 
be  attended  with  very  disagreeable  consequences 
to  yourself,  not  only  on  account  of  that  order  of 
the  senate  which  I  just  now  mentioned,  but  like- 
wise in  regard  to  the  oracle.  When,  therefore,  I 
recommend  such  measures  as  you  shall  have  full 
assurance  will  terminate  in  your  glory,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  strongly  dissuade  you  from  engaging 
in  them,  if  you  should  have  the  least  reason  to 
apprehend  an  opposition.  For  (I  repeat  it  again) 
the  world  will  be  determined  in  their  opinion  of 
this  whole  transaction,  not  as  it  is  reasonable, 
but  as  it  shall  prove  successfuL  If  the  method 
here  proposed  should  appear  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  in  your  own  person,  we  think  it  may  at 
least  be  advisable  to  assist  the  king  with  a  number  of 
your  forces,  provided  he  shall  give  sufficient  security 
to  your  friends  in  the  province,  for  repaying  them 
the  money  they  have  advanced  in  support  of  his 


civil :— ••  Inde  iter,"  says  he,  "  ad  Alexandrlam  contra 
senatus  auctoritatem,  contra  rempublicam  et  religiones." 
[Philip.  iL  J  ft]  But  what  opinion  must  every  unpr(>Ju- 
diced  reader  conceive  of -our  author,  when  he  thus  finds 
him  condemning  and  approving  the  same  transaction,  and 
advising  his  friend  to  pnrsue  a  step  which  he  afterwards 
publicly  and  Justly  reproached  in  his  adversary  ?-.Seo 
rem.  *,  p.  944. 
>  See  rem.  ^  p.  344. 
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caute.  And,  indeed,  the  drcnmstanoes  and  situation 
of  your  goverament  render  it  extremely  easy  either 
to  promote  or  obstruct  his  restoration  as  you  shall 
see  proper.  After  all,  you  are  the  bcwt  jud|;e 
what  method  will  be  most  expedient  to  pursue  ;  I 
thought  it  my  part,  howerer,  to  inform  you  of 
these  our  concurrent  sentiments. 

You  congratulate  me  on  the  prosperous  situa- 
tion of  my  affairs  in  general,  and  particularly  on 
the  friend^p  of  Milo,  together  with  the  vain  and 
ineffectual  scoemes  of  the  worthless  Clodias.  It  is 
no  wonder  you  should  rejoice  in  these  the  generous 
effiects  of  your  own  amicable  offices.  But  to  say 
truth,  such  an  incredible  penrerseness  (not  to  gire 
it  a  more  serere  appellation)  prerails  amongst  a 
certain  party,  that  they  rather  choose  to  alienate 
me  by  their  jealousies  from  the  common  cause, 
than  to  retain  me  in  that  interest  by  their  fisvour 
and  encouragement^.  I  will  own  to  you,  their 
malice  has  almost  driven  me  from  those  principles 
which  I  have  so  long  and  so  invariably  pursued. 
At  least,  if  they  have  not  provoked  me  so  far  as  to 
make  me  forget  the  dignity  of  my  character,  they 
have  taught  me  that  it  is  high  time  I  should  act 
with  a  view  likewise  to  my  own  security.  I  might, 
consistently  with  the  strictest  daties  of  patriotism, 
reconcile  both  these  distinct  ends,  were  there  any 
honour  or  fortitude  in  those  of  consular  rank. 
But  such  a  meanness  of  spirit  prevails  in  general 
among  them,  that,  instead  of  applauding  the  re- 
solution with  which  my  actions  have  been  ever 
uniformly  directed  in  the  cause  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  look  with  envy  upon  those  dignities 
to  which  my  public  services  have  advanced  me. 
I  the  rather  mention  this  as  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
principally  indebted,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of 
being  restored  to  my  country,  but  almost  for  my 
very  6r8t  successful  steps  in  the  paths  of  patriot- 
ism  and  of  glory.  I  perceive  this  opposition  does 
not  proceed  (as  I  formerly  suspected)  from  my 
!  not  being  of  noble  birth*,  since  they  were  actuated, 
I  I  have  observed,  by  the  same  malignant  spirit  against 
yourself,  who  are  confessedly  descended  from  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome.  Accordingly,  though 
your  enemies  are  contented  to  see  you  among  those 
of  principal  rank  in  the  republic,  they  will  by  no 
means  suffer  you  to  soar  higher.  I  rejoice  that 
the  parallel  between  us  extends  no  farther  ;  and 
though  we  have  met  with  an  equal  degree  of  malice 
from  the  world,  that  the  respective  consequences, 
however,  have  proved  extremely  different.  For  a 
wide  difference  there  surely  is  between  suffering 
some  diminution  in  point  of  honours,  and  being 
abandoned  to  total  ruin.  If  I  have  not  greater 
reason  to  lament  this  cruel  outrage  of  my  adver- 
saries it  must  be  attributed  to  your  generous 
interposition,  as  it  was  by  your  means  it  proved, 

r  Cicero  wma,  at  this  time,  acting  a  part  which  gave  great 
and  Just  ofTence  to  those  who  were  in  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  for  he  wa»  falling  in  with  the  meamires  of 
Ccflar,  Pompey,  and  Craasus.  He  endeavours,  therefore, 
to  palliate  this  unworthy  conduct  as  well  as  he  can ;  but 
as  he  enters  more  fully  into  the  motives  of  this  step,  in 
the  17th  letter  of  this  book,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the 
obsenrations  upcm  that  epistle. 

■  Nobility  among  the  Romans  was  considered  (as  Sfanu- 
tins  observes  upon  this  passage)  not  in  opposition  to  the 
plebeian  rank,  for  many  plebeian  families  were  noble,  but 
in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  not  borne 
any  of  the  honourable  magistracies  in  Romei  And  of  this 
number  was  Cioera 


in  the  final  event,  of  far  more  advantage  to 
reputation  than  of  prejudice  to  my  fortunes.  S 
me,  then,  firom  a  principle  of  gratitnde  si  wd 
affection,  to  exhort  you  earnestly  to  pursue 
dictates  of  that  well-regulated  ambitioa  with  w 
you  were  inflamed  from  your  earliest  joudi ; 
let  any  injurious  treatment  depress  that  ben 
of  your  mind  which  I  have  ever  sdaired 
valued.  The  world,  believe  me,  entertaim 
highest  opinion  of  your  merit,  and  kradly  ] 
didms  that  enlarged  and  generous  spirit  wl 
distinguishes  all  your  actions  ;  and  it  particol 
remembers,  to  your  immortal  honour,  the  par 
bm  of  your  illustriousconsulship.  Yoo  sre  wos 
therefore,  how  much  the  least  additional  gl< 
which  shall  accrue  to  you  from  your  cinl 
military  conduct  in  the  government  of  joor  | 
▼ince,  will  increase  and  strengthen  thb  |ai 
lustre  of  your  reputation.  But  let  n>e  exprew 
wishes  at  the  same  time,  in  the  first  plsa,  I 
you  would  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  with  j 
army  without  having  long  and  maturely  exami 
it  in  all  its  consequences,  nor  without  being  rafl 
ently  prepared  to  carry  it  into  execution;  snd  is 
next,  that  you  would  be  persuaded,  of  what  I  do 
not  you  are  already  sensible,  that  you  will  ffot 
extremely  easy  to  continue  in  the  possessoa 
that  pre-eminence  amongst  your  iellow-dtixeaf 
which  you  have  always  aspired.  That  jos  b 
not  imagine,  however,  I  am  offering  the  idletnb 
of  unnecessary  advice,  I  must  add,  that  1  eoski  1 
reflect  upon  the  treatment  we  have  both  neat 
without  thinking  it  proper  to  exhort  joa  *eU 
consider,  for  the  future,  on  whom  yon  repose  f 
confidence. 

As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  iitsstw* 
public  affairs,  there  are  great  divisions  sbhm 
us ;  but  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  the  sert 
parties  are  by  no  means  equaL  Those  who  e^ 
the  largest  share  of  wealth  and  power*,  hsTt  pa 
a  superiority  of  credit  likewise,  by  the  foUf  1 
instability  of  their  antagonists ;  for  they  hi 
obtained  from  the  senate,  with  very  litde  oppi 
tion,  what  they  had  no  hopes  of  receiringt  ei 
from  the  people,  without  raising  great  disturbsa^ 
Accordingly  the  House  has  voted  Cmur  s  saaj 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  army,  together  j 
a  power  of  nominating  ten  lieutenants:  ai  ti 
have  also,  without  the  least  difficulty,  diapcB 
with  the  Sempronian  law  for  appointing  his 
successor^.     1  do  but  slightly  touch  uponjh 

•  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassu^ 

b  These  immoderate  and  fatal  conceoioas  to  Cm 
ambitioD.  were  absolutely  unconBtitatiooal,aiKliDMt| 
dently  tended  to  the  subvo'sion  of  the  rrpabUe.  ^ 
the  reader  is  surprised  at  so  mean  and  » irapolitfc*  • 
pliance  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  howmncfa  hH^' 
his  wonder  rise,  when  he  is  informed  that  Cicero  U» 
was  the  chief  advia»  and  promoter  of  these  to?  "**** 
which  he  here  condemns  ?  If  this  were  a  fact  whidi  S 
upon  the  credit  of  historians,  the  pasHMie  befr« «»  ** 
strongly  incline  one  to  suspect  that  they  had  im*J 
sented  the  truth.  But  we  have  a  testlmooy  to  pp* 
which,  though  of  undoubted  authority,  U  *^ ^ 
should  have  expected  in  the  case,  for  it  U  tht  t^ 
of  Cicero  himself.  In  a  speech  which  be  I^"*"?^ 
the  bar  either  a  litUe  before,  or  soon  »nm  the  date  rfj 
letter,  he  menUons  each  of  these  particular  ^""Jf'Jj 
he  enumerates  to  Lentulus,  and  then  •^^•"''/Jn 
ego  sententiarum  et  Frimcept  et  AuOor  fBi--Or»t 
Balbo,^.  .J 

The  Sempronian  lawhere  ipokco  of,was  pncom 
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I  pirticslin,  as  I  canoot  reflect  on  oar  affairs  with 
tttj  utisftetion.      However,  I  mention  them  as 
iBggating  a  osefiil  caution  to  both  of  us,  to  pre- 
I  Km  I  proper  poise  between  our  interest  and  our 
hoooar,  and  not  to  advance  one  hj  an  undue  de- 
PRsskm  of  the  other.    A  maxim  this  which  I  have 
I  kvned,  oot  lo  much  from  m  j  favourite  philosophy 
'  If  ibiD  Md  experience,  and  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  joo,  ere  you  are  taught  it  by  the  same 
«|dnasg  method  of  conviction. 
'     lour  CDogratolations  on  my  daughter's  marriage 
wlh  Cnssipes^  are  agreeable  to  your  usual  polite- 
l»:  Ikope  and  believe  this  alliance  will  yield 
Be  ireat  satisfiiction. — Your  son  is  a  youth  of  so 
inousnig  a  turn,  that  I  cannot  forbear  conjuring 
JM  to  tFun  him  up  in  those  refined  arts  which 
km  era-  been  your  peculiar  taste  and  study ;  but 
didy  in  that  best  and  noblest  disciplme,  the  i  mi- 
Won  of  your  exalted  virtues.  Believe  me,  I  greatly 
mt  iod  esteem  him,  not  only  in  return  to  the 
ttfolar  affection  he  has  ever  shown  me,  but  par- 
•alarly  as  he  is  the  son,  and  the  worthy  son,  too, 
'9lmj  raloable  friend.     FarewelL 


LETTER  IIL 
To  Fabim  GattusK 
I  aicirvBD  your  letter  immediately  upon  my 
Btora  from  Arpinum,  together  with  one  likewise 
k.v.m.  ^°*  Avianus*,  in  which  he  very  gene- 
rously offers  to  give  me  credit  as  long  as 
1  AaD  reipdre.  Now,  let  me  desire  you  to  imagine 
J^nneffm  my  situation,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
I  can,  with  a  good  grace,  ask  him  to  allow  me 
^  the  least  time  for  the  payment  of  this  money, 
•iA  less  above  a  year  ?  Indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
i  Amid  not  have  been  in  this  difficulty,  if  you  had 
Meiceeded  the  limits  of  my  commission,  both  in 
Wpirticulars  and  the  sum.  However,  I  am  not 
«f  irilling  to  ratify  the  agreement  you  have  made 
W^  statues  you  mention,  but  am  likewise  much 
Wjpd  to  you.  1  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  in  the 
Wof  your  friendship  you  have  purchased  for  me 
plat  pleased  your  own  eye,  and  what  you  imagined 
Wd  be  worthy  of  mine ;  and  I  always  considered 
PK  as  a  man  of  the  most  judicious  and  elegant 
P»Ba  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  be 
JpAdy  glad  if  Damasippus'  should  continue  in 
PRsolutioo  of  taking  these  figures  off  my  hands ; 
*»  ^  «wn  the  plain  truth,  I  have  no  sort  of 

■  Gnoehtui.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  631, 
d  that  the  eeoate  ahoald  annually  appoint  nio- 
a«!i.*^  coMular  prorfnceeb 

^Iw^vlien  the  married  Craflripea,  was  the  widow  of 

'■^■•d  Fnigi,  of  wh<Hn  an  account  has  been  given 

'''^oa  Am  former  book.    This  second  match  did 

B  aitiidiKtory  as  Cicero  here  promises  himself ; 

»  »oa  took  a  disgust  to  Tullia,  which  ended  in 

AaheisTeryeeldovn  and  but  slightly  mentioned 

^  vritingi,  all  that  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he 

J       "Jnam  of  the  ftrst  rank. 

i  ««•  «a«  pema  to  whom  the  llth  letter  of  the  fore- 
k  Si  written. 
•  t»  have  been  the  proprietor  of  the  statues 

I^^J**»ai  was  a  celebrated  vlrtnoeo  of  these  times, 
2^^  bating  mlaed  hi»  fortunes  by  his  extravagant 
^'*^*»  sstfapie^  turned  Stoic  Horace  has  ridiculed 
J*™55*''  «*4  his  oonveraaUon  with  great  humour,  in 
■••■■ttm^-Horat.  Sat- IL  a 


inclination  to  them  myself.  As  you  were  not 
apprised  of  my  intentions,  you  have  actually  con- 
sented to  pay  more  for  these  four  or  five  pieces  of 
sculpture  K,  than  I  would  have  given  for  all  the 
statues  in  the  universe.  You  compare  the  images 
of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus  to  those  of  the  Muses, 
which  I  bought  of  Metellus.  But  surely,  my  friend, 
the  two  instances  are  by  no  means  parallel.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Muses  themselves  would  have 
condemned  me,  if  I  had  ever  rated  them  at  so 
extravagant  a  price  :  and  in  the  next,  I  purchased 
the  figures  you  mention  as  bearing  an  allusion  to 
my  studies,  and  affording  a  suitable'  ornament  to 
my  library.  But  where  can  I,  with  any  propriety, 
place  these  Bacchanals  ?  That  they  are,  as  you 
assure  me,  extremely  beautiful,  I  know  full  well ; 
for  I  have  frequently  seen  them,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  particularly  have  named  them  to  you,  if 
they  had  suited  my  purpose.  The  purchases  which 
I  usually  make  of  this  kind  are  such  only  as  are 
proper  to  embellish  my  Palaestra'*  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  gymnasia  are  generally  deco- 
rated. But  would  it  not  be  absurd  enough,  my 
good  friend,  if  I,  who  upon  all  occasions,  you 
know,  have  distinguished  myself  as  the  friend  of 
peace,  should  erect  a  statue  of  the  god  of  war  ?  It 
is  well  there  was  not  a  Saturn,  too  ;  for  how  could 
I  have  expected  to  have  been  out  of  debt,  whilst  I 
had  lived  under  the  aspect  of  two  such  unlucky 
divinities'  ?  Mercury  would  have  been  a  much  more 
welcome  guest ;  for  I  should  have  hoped,  by  his 
influence,  to  have  made  a  more  advantageous  bar- 
gain J  with  Avianus.  As  to  the  figure  designed  for 
the  support  of  a  table,  which  you  intended  to 
reserve  for  your  own  use,  you  shall  have  it,  if  you 
still  remain  in  the  same  mind  ;  if  not,  I  am  ready 
to  take  it  myself.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  1  had 
much  rather  have  employed  this  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a  little  lodge  at  Tarracina'',  that  I 
might  not  always  trouble  my  friend  and  host.  But 
this  mistake  b  partly  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
my  freedman,  in  not  observing  the  instructions  I 
gave  him,  and  partly  also  to  Junius,  whom  I  sup- 
pose  you  know,  as  he  is  a  particular  friend  of 
Avianus.  As  I  have  lately  built  some  additional 
apartments  to  my  little  portico  at  Tusculanum',  I 

S  These  statues  appear,  by  what  follows,  to  have  been 
three  Bacchanals,  a  Mars,  and  some  figure  designed  for  the 
support  of  a  table. 

^  The  Palestra  was  properly  a  part  of  those  public  build- 
ings which  the  Grecians  (from  whom  the  Romans  took 
them)  called  Gymnasia,  which  were  originally  designed 
for  exercises  of  various  kinds,  and  in  which,  in  after-times, 
the  philosophers,  likewise,  held  their  schools.  What  Cicero 
here  calls  his  Palastra,  seems  to  be  the  same  building 
which,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  terms  his  Acadcmia,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  some  apartments,  or,  perhaps, 
a  distinct  building,  of  his  Tusculan  villa,  appropriated 
principally  to  the  purposes  of  study,  but  adapted  also  to 
those  bodily  exercises  which  the  ancients  seldom  passed  a 
day  without  practising.— Ad  Att.  i.  5,  6.  9. 

*  Alluding  (as  Manutius  observes)  to  the  notions  of  the 
Judicial  astrologers,  who  pretended  that  Mars  and  Saturn 
were  unlucky  planets. 

J  Mercury  was  supposed  to  preside  over  commerce,  from 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  Mercurialet^  mentioned  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother,  were  a  company  of  mer- 
chants—Ad Quint.  Frat.  iL  5. 

^  It  is  now  called  Terracinat  a  town  \n  the  Campagna 
di  Roma.  It  lay  in  the  road  from  Rome  to  Cicero's  villa 
at  Formise. 

1  Cioero,  if  we  may  credit  the  Inveotive  ascribed  to  Sal- 
A  A  a 
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was  desirooB  of  adomiog  them  with  a  few  pictures ; 
for  if  I  take  pleasure  in  anything  of  this  kind,  it  is 
in  paintings.  However,  if  I  must  have  these 
stataes,  let  me  know  where  they  are,  when  they 
will  arrive,  and  by  what  conveyance  you  propose  to 
send  them.  For,  if  Damasippus  should  change  his 
intentions  of  buying  them,  I  shall  find,  perhaps, 
some  pretender  to  his  taste  who  may  be  glad  of  the 
purchase,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  part  with  them 
even  at  a  loss. 

When  I  received  your  first  letter  concerning  the 
house  you  want  to  take,  belonging  to  Cassius,  I 
was  just  setting  out  from  Rome,  and  therefore  I 
left  your  commission  with  my  daughter.  However, 
I  took  an  opportunity  myself  of  talking  upon  this 
affair  with  your  friend  Nicia,  who,  you  know,  is 
very  intimate  with  Cassius.  At  my  return  hither, 
and  before  1  had  opened  your  last  letter,  I  inquired 
of  Tullia  what  she  had  done  in  this  matter.  She 
told  me  she  had  applied  to  Licinia  to  speak  to  her 
brother  Cassius  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  not  upon  very 
good  terms  with  his  sister.  The  answer  which 
Licinia  gave  my  daughter  was,  that  her  husband 
being  gone  into  Spain,  she  durst  not  remove "  in 
his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  being  so  desirous  of  my 
company  as  to  be  impatient  to  get  into  a  house 
where  you  may  not  only  be  near  me,  but  actually 
under  the  same  roof.  Be  assured  I  am  no  less 
desirous  of  having  you  for  my  neighbour ;  and  as 
I  am  sensible  how  much  it  wUl  contribute  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  I  shall  try  every  expedient  for 
that  purpose.  If  I  should  have  any  success,  I  will 
let  you  know  ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  beg  you  would 
return  me  a  particular  answer  to  this  letter,  and 
tell  me,  at  the  same  time,  when  I  may  expect  to 
see  you.    FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 

To  Publiut  LetUuluSy  ProeoruuL 

Marcus  PLiETORius  will  fully  inform  you  of 

the  promises   we   have    received   from   Pompey, 

A.  u.  696.   t<>^^e''  ''ith  every  other  circumstance 

that  has  been  either  attempted  or  effected 

in  your  favour.     He  was  not  only  present,  but, 

indeed,  a  principal  agent  throughout  the  whole 

proceedings,  and  he  acted  in  every  article  of  your 

j    concerns  agreeably  to  what  might  be  expected  from 

a  judicious,  a  vigilant,  and  an  affectionate  friend. 

To  him,  likewise,  I  must  refer  you  for  an  account 

of  public  affairs,  not  well  knowing  what  to  say  of 

them  myself.     This  much,  however,  I  can  assure 

you,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  (and  in  the  hands 

they  are  likely  to  remain)  of  our  professed  friends  ■. 

As  for  myself,  both  gratitude  and  prudence,  together 

with  your  particular  advice,  have  determined  me, 

as  they  ought,  to  join  in  his°  interest,  whom  you 

were  formerly  desirous  of  associating  with  you  in 

lust,  expended  immense  sums  in  thii*  bis  favourite  villa, 
which,  probably,  was  a  very  fine  one  when  it  came  into 
his  pomesBion,  aa  it  originally  belonged  to  Sylla  the  dicta- 
tor. Some  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still  shown  at 
Orotta  Ferrata.-«alluBt.  Declam.  in  Cicer.  63;  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxii. 

"*  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  the  tenant  of  the  house 
which  Gallus  wanted  either  to  buy  or  hire. 

■  Cvsar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

o  Pompey. 


mine.  You  are  sensible,  nevertheless,  how  diflu 
it  is  to  renounce  our  old  and  habitnsl  notioni 
politics,  especially  under  a  full  persuasioa  of  t] 
rectitude.  However,  I  conform  myself  to 
system,  since  I  cannot,  with  any  decency,  opp 
him  ;  and,  whatever  some  may  perhaps  imsgiiu 
am  by  no  means  acting  in  this  a  coontescf&t  pi 
The  truth  of  it  is,  Pompey  has  gained  socfa 
absolute  possession  of  my  esteem,  thst  I  begii 
look  upon  everything  as  just  and  reasonsble  wb 
faUs  in  with  his  interest  or  inclination  >^.  1  sbo 
think,  too,  it  would  be  no  imprudent  retolati 
even  in  bis  adversaries  themselves,  to  desist  £r 
an  opposition  to  which  thej  are  eviikntly  imqi 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfection  to  i 
the  world  in  general  agreed  that  my  cbtrw 
requires  I  should  support,  or  at  least  not  cksiii 
the  measures  of  Pompey,  while  some  are  e 
of  opinion  I  may  reasonably  retire  firom  sfl  pol 
business,  to  my  favourite  pursuits  of  a  Utn 
kind.  And,  indeed,  were  I  not  prevented  by 
friendship  to  Pompey,  I  should  most  certd 
adopt  this  latter  scheme,  as  of  all  otfaen  the  n 
suitable  to  my  inclinations.  For  I  csn  nov 
longer  maintain  that  dignity  in  the  senste.  I 
that  fireedom  in  the  commonwealth,  which  wis 
single  motive  of  my  ambition,  and  the  lole  ea 

Eroposed  to  myself  in  all  my  labours :  a  misfortij 
owever,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  mysdf.J 
extends  to  every  Roman  in  general  In  a  woi^ 
am  under  the  sad  necessity  either  of  tamdj  i 
mitting  to  the  sentiments  of  those  few  who  kad 
republic,  or  of  imprudently  joining  in  a  wakj 
fruitless  opposition  *».  I  the  rather  mention  tl 
that  you  may  deliberate,  before  you  retomainofl 
us,  what  part  it  may  be  advisable  for  yon  to 
in  the  present  conjuncture.  To  speak  tn^h 
measures,  both  of  those  of  senatorian  and  eq( 
trian  rank,  and  indeed  the  whole  system  of 
commonwealth  in  general,  are  totally  d»M^ 
All,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  to  wish  is,thej 
servation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  whidi  th 
who  are  in  the  administration  seem  to  gi^ J 
prospect  of  enjoying,  if  a  certain  party  cooM 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  with  less  impatieoo 
their  power.  As  to  any  hopes  of  supportinf  in 
senate  that  true  consular  character  of  a  finn 
inflexible  patriot,  it  is  in  vain  now  to  exp«J 
every  mean  for  that  purpose  is  totally  tost,  by 
mistaken  conduct  of  those  who  disobliged  Pomp; 

p  See  rem.  »  on  letter  17r  book  ii. 

1  A  determined  patriot  could  not  have  be»  ndart 
the  alteznative  which  Cicero  here  mentloiis ;  at  tb<^ 
a  third  expedient  which  every  man  of  strict  p&Bi 
integrity,  who  dared  to  act  up  to  his  prindpl»  ■' 
undoubtedly  have  embraced.  "  An  honest  physkMa."! 
Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  ••  is  excused  for  leavinf  bi5  p»tt 
when  he  finds  the  disease  growing  desperate,  snd  m 
his  attendanoe,  expect  only  to  receive  his  own  ft<». « 
out  any  hopes  or  appearance  of  deserving  tbcm- 
author,  in  one  of  his  orations,  mentions  it  to  the  ton- 
honour  of  the  celebrated  MeteUus,  that  de  dvitaUft^ 
quam  de  tenUntia  maluH :  and  he  who  i«  sctaitwi  by 
same  sublime  patriotism,  will  never  find  hfaitf^  «« 
the  poor  necessity  of  justifying  wrong  mMSort?  by 
impossibility  of  enforcing  right  ones.  See  r*».  '• «  ^ 
17.  book  U. 

f  Pompey  was  very  desirous  of  having  the  w*™^' 
which  he  had  made  to  the  cities  of  Asia,  after  hi*  «^ 

Mithridates,  confirmed  by  the"  senate,  !n  which  be 
strongly  opposed  by  Cato.  MeteUus  Oder.  Locallu* 
others.    This  oocasiooed  a  breach  betwo«  Pwnp«y 
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nd  disiolTed  that  strong  union  which  snbsiflted 
between  die  senate  and  the  equestrian  order'. 

Bat  to  return  to  what  more  immediately  relatas 
to  pur  own  private  affairs ; — Pompey  is  extremely 
joar  friend ;  and,  by  all  that  I  can  observe,  you 
may  obtain  anything  you  shall  desire  during  his 
coBsubliip*.  At  least  I  shall  solicit  him  very 
Aeaaoaslj  for  that  purpose ;  and  you  may  rely 
tpOD  my  most  active  offices  in  every  instance 
«kere  you  are  concerned.  I  am  well  persuaded 
Kj  sssidaity  upon  this  occasion  will  not  be  dis- 
Ifreeable  to  him  :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  receive 
it  with  pleasure,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
vafordiog  him  a  proof  of  my  grateful  disposition, 
la  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  that 
^teter  bears  the  least  connexion  with  your 
mteresta  is  ai  more  importance  to  me  than  my 
Bwa.  Plrom  these  sentiments  it  is,  Uiat  1  despair 
Bot  only  of  being  able  to  return,  but  even  suffi. 
atotif  to  acknowledge,  the  infinite  obligations  I 
w«  you ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  conscious 
i  htfing  exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  un- 
Rvied  endeavours  in  your  service. 

It  ii  mmoured  here  that  you  have  obtained  a 
ioaoplete  victory,  and  we  impatiently  expect  an 
ipma  with  the  confirmation  of  this  agreeable 
ms,  I  have  already  talked  with  Pompey  upon 
htt  sabject,  and  as  soon  as  your  courier  arrives,  I 
kail  employ  my  utmost  diligence  in  convening  the 
eaate.  In  fine,  were  I  to  perform  much  more 
Br  your  interest  than  lies  within  the  compass  of 
7  present  power,  I  should  still  think  I  had 
iSeo  far  short  of  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect. 
kitwelL 


LETTER  V. 
To  Marcus  Marius\ 
Ir  yoor  general  valetudinary  disposition  pre- 
ssed you  from  being  a  spectator  of  our  late  public 
y  ^  entertainments,*  it  is  more  to  fortune 
than  to  philosophy  that  1  am  to  impute 
to  sbsenoe.     But  if  you  declined  our  party  for 

^■■ate,  and  gav«  C«nar  an  opportonity  of  establishing 
l^atcnrt  vith  the  ftrvaett  wbic^,  at  that  Juncture,  he 
Maereanyfta- his  purposes.  Aocnrdingly,  being  soon 
'■'•leoled  OQDMil,  h«  procured  a  law  from  the  people  to 
Ml^tbaeaota.— Soet,  in  Tit.  Jul.  Cca.  19. 
'  1W  hrmtn  of  the  pnbllo  revenues,  who  woto  oom- 
M<^  (be  principal  pvaons  among  the  equestrian  order, 
*^  m  they  pretended,  rented  some  branch  of  the 
^es  at  too  high  a  x»te,  applied  to  the  senate  for  relief. 
I*  tends,  tt  seema.  were  unraaeonable :  however,  in 
^> hereto  public  aflkira  then  stood,  it  was 
tpraient  bjr  the  more  moderate  party  not  to  dis- 
ierable  a  body  of  men.  Bnt  Cato  obstinately 
drmandB ;  and,  by  his  means,  the  senate, 
^  *ii|iii|  than  in  enspense  for  several  months,  at 
~t  f^^eeled  their  petition.  But  Cesar,  who  knew 
^  ton  every  incident  to  his  advantage,  took  op  the 
I  these  kni^ta  ;  and,  in  his  consulship,  obtained 
^4i  ftB^  a  remlssiaa  of  cme-third  part  of  the  stipu- 
Thi»  ^ngle  piece  of  policy  (as  one  of  the  Greek 
ittWiicj)  gave  him  a  more  considerable  accession 
[l*^»  wea  ttan  h«  had  before  acquired  by  means  of 
"J'lliaas  It  gamed  over  a  mudi  more  important  order 
hhmy^Ad  AtO.  U.  1 ;  Suet  in  Vit.  JoL  Cies.  20; 
PJfc^Bdt  Chr.  IL 

"■Waii4  Ooasos  wwa  at  this  thne  consuls. 
*  lia^Bi  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  seems  to 
^^■Mtf  a  tenapcr  and  constitution,  that  placed  him 
^  ^**^  As  oaMtiim  of  being  known  to  posterity.    But' 


no  other  rei»on  than  as  holding  in  just  contempt 
what  the  generality  of  the  world  so  absurdly 
admire,  I  must  at  once  congratulate  you  both  on 
your  health  and  your  judgment.  I  say  this  upon 
a  supposition,  however,  that  yon  were  enjoying 
the  philosophical  advantages  of  that  delightfid 
scene,  in  which  I  imagine  you  were  almost  wholly 
deserted.  At  the  same  time  that  your  neighbours 
probably  were  nodding  over  the  dull  humour  of 
our  trite  farces,  my  friend,  I  dare  say,  was  indulg. 
ing  his  morning  meditations  in  that  elegant  apart- 
ment, from  whence  you  have  opened  a  prospect  to 
Sejanum,  throagh  the  Stabian  hills  ^.  And  whilst 
you  are  employing  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those 
various  polite  amusements  which  you  have  the 
happy  privilege  to  plan  out  for  yourself,  we,  alas ! 
had  the  mortification  of  tamely  enduring  those 
dramatical  representations  to  which  Meetius',  it 

a  private  letter  ftom  Cicero's  hand  has  been  sulBoient  to 
dispel  the  obscurity  he  appears  to  have  loved,  and  to  ren- 
der his  retirement  conspicuous. 

*  Thiqr  were  exhibited  by  Pompey,  at  the  opening  of 
his  theatre,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  so  extensive  as  to  contain  no  less  than 
80,000  spectators.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  one 
which  he  saw  at  Mitylene,  in  his  return  from  the  Mithrir 
datic  war ;  and  adorned  with  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
statuary  and  painting.  Some  remains  of  this  immense 
building  still  subsist.— Liv.  xxxix. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  vii. 
3;  Plut  in  Vit  Pomp. 

V  Sc^anum  (if  that  be  the  true  reading,  for  the  MS8.  dif- 
fer extremely)  is  found  in  no  other  ancient  author.  Stablae 
was  a  maritime  town  in  Campania,  situated  upon  the  bay 
of  Naples,  from  whence  the  adjoining  hills  here  mentioned 
took  their  name.  One  may  figure  the  philosophical  Marius 
as  looking  down  upon  the  worid  from  this  his  delightful 
retirement,  with  reflections  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
the  poet  has  so  exquisitely  imaged,  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines: 

Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  on  shore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms. 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  stilL 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gasdng  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see : 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  indosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing  and  pursued ;  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine,  as  the  fox  for  wiles : 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all ! 

Youwo. 
'  This  person  is  supposed,  by  the  commentators,  to  be 
the  same  to  whose  Judgment  Horace  advisra  the  Plsoe  to 
refer  their  poetical  compositions : 

Si  quid  tamen  oUm 

Scripseris,  in  Meti  descendat  Judicis  auree. 

De  Arte  Poet.  386. 
But  the  compliment  paid  in  these  lines  to  the  taste  of 
Mctius,  ill  agrees  with  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
Cicero  here  speaks  of  Pompey's  Dramatic  Censor. 

It  appears  by  an  ancient  scholiast  on  Horace,  that  Augus- 
tus instituted  a  kind  of  poeti(»l  court  of  Judicature,  con- 
sisting of  five  Judges,  the  chief  of  which  was  Metius  Tarpa, 
mentioned  in  the  verses  above  quoted.  They  held  their 
assemblies  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  no  poet  was  per- 
mitted to  bring  his  play  upon  the  stage  without  their  ap- 
probation. Domitian  seems  to  have  improved  upon  this 
establisbmoit.  and  extended  it  into  an  academy  that  dia- 
tributed  prizes  to  those  who  excelled,  not  only  in  poetical, 
but  prose  compositions.  We  have  seen  societira  of  this 
sort  formed  among  our  neighbour  nations,  with  good  effect : 
and,  perhaps,  if,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  some  others, 
we  were  to  follow  thehr  example,  it  might  prove  a  mean, 
not  only  of  refining  our  language,  and  encouraging  a  spirit 
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s,  our  profened  critic,  had  given  bit  infallible 
sanction  I  bat  as  jon  will  have  the  cnnosity,  per- 
haps, to  require  a  more  particular  account,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  though  our  entertainments  were 
extremelj  magnificent  indeed,  jet  they  were  by  no 
means  such  as  you  would  have  relished :  at  least  if 
I  may  judge  of  your  taste  by  my  own.  Some  of 
those  actors  who  had  formerly  distinguished  them- 
seWes  with  great  applaose,  but  had  long  since 
retired,  I  imagined,  in  order  to  prcscnrc  the  reput- 
ation  they  had  raised,  were  now  again  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  as  in  honour,  it  seems,  of  the 
festival.  Among  these  was  my  old  friend  iEsopus^, 
but  so  different  from  what  we  once  knew  bim,  that 
the  whole  audience  agreed  he  ought  to  be  excused 
from  acting  any  more ;  for  when  he  was  pro- 
nouncing the  celebrated  oath — 
**  If  I  deceive,  be  Jove'e  dread  Toigeanoe  burl'd,**  Jto. 

the  poor  old  man's  Toice  failed  him,  and  he  had  not 
strength  to  go  through  with  the  speech.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  our  theatrical  entertainments,  you 
know  the  nature  of  them  so  well,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  them.  They  had  less,  indeed, 
to  plead  in  their  favour  than  even  the  most  ordinary 
representations  of  this  kind  can  usually  claim.  The 
enormous  parade  with  which  they  were  attended, 
and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  would  very  willingly 
have  spared,  destroyed  all  the  grace  of  the  perform- 
ance. What  pleasure  could  it  afford  to  a  judicious 
spectator,  to  see  a  thousand  mules  prancing  about 
the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  of  "Clytaemnestra;*'  or 
whole  regiments  accoutred  in  foreign  armour  in 
that  of  the  **  Trojan  Horse  ?  **  In  a  word,  what 
man  of  sense  could  be  entertained  with  viewing  a 
mock  army  drawn  up  on  the  stage  in  battle  array  ? 
These,  1  confess,  are  spectacles  extremely  well 
adapted  to  captivate  vulgar  eyes ;  but  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  no  charm  in  yours.  In  plain  truth, 
my  friend,  you  would  have  received  more  amuse- 
ment from  the  dullest  piece  that  Protogenes  could 


of  polite  literatare.  but  of  calling  off  our  minds  frnni  thoee 
political  speouUtions,  which,  though  the  privilege,  in- 
deed, are  not  always  the  happinens  of  every  idle  Briton. — 
Dacter,  R^marques  sur  la  x.  Sat.  du  1.  liv.  d'lloraoe; 
Suet,  in  Vit.  Domit.  4. 

7  He  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  was  the  most  cdehrated 
actor  that  had  ever  appeared  up<m  the  Roman  stage. 
Cicero  experienced  the  advantage  of  his  friendship  and 
his  talents  during  his  exile ;  for  iEsopus  being  engaged  in 
a  part  upon  the  stage,  wh^ein  there  were  several  passages 
that  might  be  applied  to  our  author's  misfortunes,  this 
excellent  tragedian  pronounced  them  with  so  peculiu'  and 
i^eoting  an  emphasis,  that  the  whole  audience  immediately 
took  the  allusion :  and  it  had  a  better  effect,  as  Cicero 
acknowledges,  than  anything  his  own  eloquence  could 
have  expressed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
instance  alone  that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  .£sopu8,  as  it 
was  by  the  advantage  of  his  precepts  and  example,  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  oratorical  fame,  and  improved 
himself  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  high  value  which  the 
Romans  set  upon  the  talents  of  this  pathetic  actor,  appears 
by  the  immense  estate  which  he  acquired  in  his  profession, 
for  he  died  worth  almost  ifOO.OOOI.  sterling.  He  left  a  son 
behind  him,  whose  remarkable  extravagance  is  recorded 
by  the  Roman  satirist.  This  youth  having  received  a 
present  from  a  favourite  lady  of  a  pearl  out  of  her  ear, 
worth  a  million  of  sesterces,  or  about  S.OOni.  of  our  money, 
dissolved  it  in  a  liquid,  and  gallantly  drank  it  off :  to  the 
health,  wo  may  suppose,  of  his  generous  mistress.  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  who  likewise  mentions  this  story,  adds, 
that  he  preaented,  at  the  same  time,  to  each  of  his  guests, 
a  cup  of  the  same  valuable  ingredient— Orat  pro  Sext  A6; 


possibly  have  read  to  you*  (my  own  orations,  1 
ever,  let  me  always  except)  than  we  met  wit 
these  ridiculous  shows.  I  am  well  persuado 
least,  you  could  not  regret  the  loss  of  our  Ch 
and  Grecian  farces*.  Your  own  noble  seoate 
always  furnish  yon  with  drollery  suflicient  of 
former  kind** ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  koow 
have  such  an  utter  aversion  to  everythiag 
bears  the  name  of  Greek,  that  you  wiU  not  i 
travel  the  Grecian  road  to  your  villa*.  A«  I 
member  you  once  despised  our  formidable  gb 
tors',  I  cannot  suppose  you  would  hare  lo< 

Pint,  fai  Tit  Cicer. ;  Macrobu  Satun.  U.  10 ;  Hor.  Sat 
ver.  2» ;  PUn.  Hist  Nat  x.  51. 

*  It  was  usual  with  perscms  of  distinctiaB  amooi 
R<nnans  to  keep  a  slave  in  their  family,  whose  sole  to 
it  was  to  read  to  them.  Protogenes  seenu  tobaT«att« 
Marius  in  that  capacity. 

•  The  Osoian  farces  were  so  called  fmn  the  Osd 
ancient  people  of  Campania,  from  whom  the  Roi 
received  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the  mux 
with  our  Bartholomew  drolls,  and  to  hate  esna^ 
low  and  obscene  humour.  As  to  thenatnre(rf  tbeti 
farces,  the  critics  are  not  agreed.  Manatios  nq^oKS 
differed  only  from  the  former,  as  being  writta  k 
Greek  language.  But  it  doea  not  appear  that  Greek  ] 
were  ever  represented  up<m  the  Roman  st^c:  aa^ 
most  probable  account  of  them  Is,  that  tb^r  were  t 
of  pantomimes  in  imitation  of  those  on  tbeOmtoi  tb« 
—Liv.  vii.  S :  Mong.  ItUm.  ear  lea  Lett  a  Att  rl  448. 

^  The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  in  lulj ! 
governed  Iqr  magistrates  of  their  own,  who  probably  i 
much  the  same  sort  of  figure  in  thdr  rural  stesH 
our  burgesses  in  their  town-halL  This,  at  ksst  *»< 
have  been  the  <»ae  in  that  oorporatioa  to  wfaicb  Ml 
belonged,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to  our  aal 
raiUery. 

e  Perhaps  the  Grecian  road  might  be  noeh  o< 
repair,  and  little  frequented  at  the  ttroe  wb«n  the  t 
was  written :  and  on  that  oircumstaDoe  Gsen,  it  & 
Bible,  may  have  founded  his  witticion.  Anoof  tbel 
instances  of  Roman  magnifioenoe,  that  of  tbdr  p^ 
roads  is  particularly  observable.  Tliey  wwe  tarmri  \ 
immense  coet,  and  extended  to  a  great  distaacefre) 
sides  of  the  city.  Lipdus  oomputea  the  Apfiiu  ^ 
350  miles,  some  part  of  which  atiU  remaim  s»ffi^ 
when  it  was  first  made ;  though  it  haa  now  mAesuA  ^ 
1800  yoars.  It  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  chta07^ 
of  blue  Btonee,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  aqoara  Crisj 
of  a  len  atrocious  sort  were  generally  cmpioH  °>  * 
useful  works:  and,  perhaps,  it  might  beweUvo^bj 
oonslderaUon  of  the  legi^tur«.  whether  poaiefaiH 
this  kind  in  didinquendea  of  the  same  nature,  mig^'l 
fai  all  respects,  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  pobUcJ 
that  which  aeema  to  have  so  Uttle  effect  in  restraiH 
violences  that  are  daily  committed  among  ib--^ 
Magnif.  Rom. ;  Bomet'a  Trav.  let.  iv. ;  PUn.  Ep^ 

d  Onevius  supposes  (and  it  is  a  oamjeotarfi  extra 
probable)  that  this  aUndes  to  some  sovioes  wbirt  0 
had  received  from  Marius,  In  defending  him  agaia^ 
outrages  of  Clodina's  mob. 

The  first  show  of  gladiators  exhibited  In  R^ 
given  by  the  Bruti,  hi  honour  of  their  fathW*  ob^ 
about  200  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  Oi^ 
the  unhappy  wretches  who  were  exp»«ed  in  thi*  iw 
were  either  prlsonera  taken  in  war,  or  public  erimln*'* 
in  process  of  time  it  grew  into  a  proMoa,  and  tlKft^ 
men  who  hired  themselves  out  fbr  thispurposeu  A|ti 
who  seems  to  have  omitted  no  opportumtjr  of  tnp^ 
his  finances,  had  a  band  of  ghuliatora  which  he  letjj 
public  occasions,  to  those  who  were  not  rich  eooBfl 
maintoin  them  at  their  own  expense.  The  passto 
these  combats  became  at  length  so  hnmodente.tl»til 
usual  to  exhibit  matches  of  gladiaton  at  tbeir  pn 
entertahmients :  and  not  only  men  of  the  ^^^ 
but  even  womai,  entend  thess  lists.   B«aaaD.OK«^ 
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with  las  coDtempt  on  our  athletic*  perforniere : 
lod,  mdetd,  Pompey  himself  acknowledges,  that 
they  did  BOt  answer  the  pains  and  expense  thej  had 
mt  him.    The  remainder  of  oar  diversions  con- 
Btted  io  combats  of  wild  beasts',  which  were  ex- 
UiNted  erery  mominf  and  afternoon  during  five 
4fi  loccessively ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  they 
we  mipiificeot.     Yet,  after  all,  what  entertain- 
peot  can  possibly  arise  to  an  elegant  and  human- 
nd  mind,  from  seeing  a  noble  beast  struck  to  the 
hmn  by  its  merciless  hunter,  or  one  of  our  own 
mk  (pedes  cruelly  mangled  by  an  animal  of  much 
BI>erior  itrength  ?     But  were  there  anything  really 
forth  obKfring  in  spectacles  of  this  savage  kind, 
Aey  are  spectacles  extremely  familiar  to  you,  and 
tlHw  1  am  speaking  of  had  not  any  peculiar  novelty 
IB  reeommend  them.     The  last  day's  sport  was 
ampoied entirely  of  elephants,  which,  though  they 
aide  the  conmion  people  stare,  indeed,  did  not 
Hfm,  howerer,  to  afibrd  them  any  great  satisfac- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
t^  poor  animals,  created  a  general  commisera- 
tioe :  as  it  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  these  creatures, 
a  iome  degree,  participate  of  our  rational  faculties  v. 
That  you  may  not  imagine  I  had  the  happiness 
9f  being  perfectly  at  my  ease  during  the  whole  of 
thii  pompons  festival,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that 
*hik  the  people  were  amusing  themselves  at  the 
fUjsJwu  almost  killed  with  the  fatigue  of  plead- 
1D|  for  yoor  friend  Gallus  Caninius.     Were  the 
*orld  as  much  inclined  to  favour  my  retreat  as 
t^f  iboved  themselves  in  the  case  of  iEsopus, 
Wiete  me,  I  would  for  ever  renounce  my  art,  and 
>pnd  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  you  and  some 
g^  o(  the  same  philosophical  turn.    The  truth 


*^fctrfly,  cumot  Irat  ri»e  np  agahut  spectacles  of  this 
•wwiawy  kind.  It  ia  observable,  however,  that  they 
vtv^  DOC  tetroduoed  among  the  Romans  till  they  began  to 
^  dvillKd :  and  their  paaaion  for  the«e  cruel  combaU 
»«s  to  have  gathered  strength  in  proportion  aa  their 
■■■o^te  all  other  respects,  became  more  refined.  There 
^  ^>^Md,  •  vooderful  disposition  in  human  nature,  to 

•  Pl«id  with  eights  of  horror :  which  even  the  most 
•bit  natlMM,  hi  their  highest  periods  of  improvement, 
*^  Mt  bwo  able  entirely  to  subdue.  A  very  ingenious 
^^*^*^  vritcr  fanaghies,  that  if  we  did  not  profess  a 
**^  whieh  abaolntely  forbids  the  wanton  destruction 
^ w  ^eeiis,  we  should  soon  convert  our  prixe-flghters 
^  fiadittan,  and  be  as  sanguinary  in  cnir  diversions  as 
MRoasms  themselves.— Uv.  xxxix.  22 ;  Ad  Att.  It.  8 ; 
^»^  »•  p.  173;  Stat  Sylv.  i.  6.  ver.  53;  Suet.  in.  Vlt.  JuL 
t«^  9 ;  mttx.  snr  la  Poes.  et  snr  la  Peint  L  18. 

*  Tbe  atliktic  game*  were  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  those 


*''W  ia  the  preceding  note,  as  they  principally  oon- 
*4  nf  nmning ,  wrestling,  and  boxing-matches.     It 


*  bappened,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  combatants 
■*  'i^  Ufe :  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
*«t  •'  «d  if  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  effect  of  design 

^wlvcrssry,  though  he  was  not  punished  with  death, 
|***FaaWied  in  a  way  still  more  dreaded,  by  being 
V^^  ^  the  oown  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
■  to  his  victory.  Pauaanias  mentions  an  athletic  com- 
'^^  «!»,  having  fascurred  this  penalty,  was  so  affected 
^^  4^nce.  that  be  lost  his  senses. 

'^'*^<rf  tlie  wildest  and  must  uncommon  kinds  were 

*  '«.  span  these  occasions,  from  every  corner  of  the 
***wwM;  and  Dion  Casslus  reUtes.  that  no  lesa  than 
^  1««  ««re  kUled  at  these  hunting-matches,  with  which 
•■Wealertained  the  people.— Dio,  xxxix. 

*  T^  «M  aot  merely  a  vulgar  opinion,  but  entertained 
'  ■'*««f  Ihs  teamed  among  the  ancients,  as  appears  from 
« tnt  dt«d  historian  ;  who  likewise  takes  notice  how 
■"**»yBetatoe»of  Pompey 's  shows  were  affected  by 
» aevtfbl  cries  of  these  poor  anfanals.— Dio,  xxxix. 


of  it  is,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of  this  employment, 
even  at  a  time  when  youth  and  ambition  prompted 
my  perseverance :  and  I  will  add,  too,  when  I  was 
at  full  liberty  to  exercise  it  in  defence  of  those  only 
whom  1  was  inclined  to  assist.  But,  in  my  present 
circumstances,  it  is  absolute  slavery.  For,  on  the 
one  side,  I  never  expect  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  my  laboura  of  this  kind  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  compliance  with  solicitations  which  I  cannot 
refuse,  I  am  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  appearing  as  an  advocate  in  behalf  of 
those  who  ill  deserve  that  favour  at  my  hands  ^ 
For  these  reasons  I  am  framing  every  possible  pre- 
tence for  living  hereafter  according  to  my  own 
taste  and  sentiments :  as  I  highly  both  approve 
and  applaud  that  retired  scene  of  life  whiah  you 
have  so  judiciously  chosen.  I  am  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  is  the  reason  you  so  seldom 
visit  Rome.  However,  I  the  less  regret  that  yon 
do  not  see  it  oftener,  as  the  numberless  unpleasing 
occupations  in  which  1  am  engaged  would  prevent 
me  from  enjoying  the  entertainment  of  your  con- 
veraation,  or  giving  you  that  of  mine :  if  mine, 
indeed,  can  afford  you  any.  But  if  ever  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  disentangle  myself,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  (for  I  am  contented  not  to  be  wholly 
released,)  from  these  perplexing  embarrassments,  I 
will  undertake  to  show,  even  mv  elegant  friends, 
wherein  the  truest  re6nements  of  life  consist.  In 
the  meanwhile,  continue  to  take  care  of  your 
health,  that  you  may  be  able,  when  that  happy 
time  shall  arrive,  to  accompany  me  in  my  litter  to 
my  several  villas. 

You  must  impute  it  to  the  excess  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  not  to  the  abundance  of  my  leisure,  that 
I  have  lengthened  this  letter  beyond  my  usual 
extent.  It  was  merely  in  compliance  with  a  request 
in  one  of  youra,  where  you  intimate  a  desire  that  I 
would  compensate  in  this  manner  what  you  lost  by 
not  being  present  at  our  public  diveraions.  I  shall 
be  extremely  glad  if  I  have  succeeded;  if  not,  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  think  that 
you  will  for  the  future  be  more  inclined  to  give  us 
your  company  on  these  occasions  than  to  rely  on 
my  letters  for  your  amusement     FarewelL 


LETTER  VI. 
To  Quintut  PhUipjmt^  ProcontulK 
Though  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  your  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  to  suspect  that  you  are  unmindful 
A  u  606.    °^  ™y  former  application  in  behalf  of  my 
friends  Oppius  and  Egnatius ;  yet,  I  can- 
not forbear  again  recommending  their  joint  affairs 

k  Cicero  was  now  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  C«ear :  but  the  particular  instances  of  his  unworthy 
submimion  to  which  he  here  only  alludes,  are  mentioned 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lentulus,  and  will  be 
considered  in  the  remarks  on  that  epistle.  See  letter  17  of 
this  book,  rem.  »,  «>,  and  J. 

i  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  are  equally  unknown.  Pighius 
supposes  he  was  governor  of  Asia,  in  the  year  of  Rome  706. 
But,  in  this  instance,  the  usual  accuracy  of  that  laborious 
annalist  seems  to  have  failed  him.  For  it  appears,  by  a 
letter  of  congratulation  which  Cicero  writes  to  Philippus 
upon  his  return  from  the  province,  that  he  must  have 
been  proconsul  at  some  period  previous  to  the  civil  war : 
*•  Oratulor  tibi  (nys  he)  quod  ex  provincia  salvum  te  ad 
tuos  recepisti  inedumi  fama  et  rejnMiea,''—Eip.  Fam.  xiil. 
7&  Bee  letters  of  this  book. 
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to  joor  protrotion.  My  connexion,  indeed,  with 
the  latter,  is  of  lo  powerful  a  kind,  that  I  could  not 
be  more  ■olicitous  for  my  own  personal  concerns. 
I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  give  him  proofs  of  my 
enjoying  that  share  of  your  affection,  which  I  per- 
suade myself  I  possess  ;  and  be  assured  you  cannot 
show  me  a  more  agreeable  instance  of  your  friend- 
ship.   FarewelL 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Marcus  Liciniui  Crasttu^. 
I  AM  persuaded  that  all  your  friends  have  in- 
formed  you  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  lately  both 
A  u  (99.  ^^^^^^^  *°<^  promoted  your  dignities^: 
as,  indeed,  it  was  too  warm  and  too  con- 
spicuous to  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
opposition  I  met  with  from  the  consuls*,  as  well 
as  from  several  others  of  consular  rank,  was  the 
strongest  I  ever  encountered,  and  you  must  now 
look  upon  me  as  your  declared  advocate  upon  all 
occasions  where  your  glory  is  concerned.  Thus 
have  I  abundantly  compensated  for  the  intermis- 
sion of  those  good  offices  which  the  friendship 
between  us  had  long  given  you  a  right  to  claim ; 
but  which,  by  a  variety  of  accidents,  have  lately 
been  somewhat  interrupted.  There  never  was  a 
time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  inclination  to 
cultivate  your  esteem,  or  promote  your  interest. 
Though,  it  must  be  owned,  a  certain  set  of  men, 
who  are  the  bane  of  all  amicable  intercourse,  and 
who  envied  us  the  mutual  honour  that  resulted 
from  oars,  have,  upon  some  occasions,  been  so 
unhappily  successful  as  to  create  a  coolness  be- 
tween us"*.     It  has  happened,  however,  (what  I 

J  He  bad  been  twice  oonsul  in  conjunction  with  Poropey, 
and  WM  at  this  time  gOTomor  of  Syria :  to  which  province 
he  micceeded  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  consulate,  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter.  He  was  esteemed 
among  the  considerable  orators  of  bis  age :  but  his  prin- 
ciple distinctirai  seems  to  have  been  his  inunenae  wealth, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  he  acquired  by  sharing  in  the 
oonflflcated  estates  of  those  unhappy  victims  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  ^Ua.  In  his  first  ccm* 
sulfite  he  gave  a  general  treat  to  the  people  upon  ten  thou- 
sand tables,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distributed  to  them  a 
largeM  of  three  months'  provision  of  com.— Plut  in  Vit. 
CrassI ;  Dio,  xzxix. 

k  ("rassus  accepted  the  province  of  Syria  merely  with  a 
design  of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians :  for  which, 
however,  there  was  no  other  pretence  than  what  his 
boundless  avarice  and  ambition  suggested.  Accordingly, 
some  of  the  tribunes  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  levies 
for  this  expedition  :  and  wh«i  that  attempt  failed,  Ateius, 
one  of  their  number,  had  recourse  to  certain  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  devoted  him  in  form  to 
destruction.  It  was  a  general  persuasion  that  none  ever 
escaped  the  effect  of  those  mysterious  execrations :  and. 
in  the  present  instance,  the  event  happened  to  correspond 
with  this  popular  belief.  For  Crassus,  together  with  his 
array,  perished  in  this  enterprise.  The  judicious  Slanutius 
conjectures,  that  after  Crassus  had  left  Rome,  some  motion 
was  made  in  the  senate  for  recalling  him,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Cicero's  services  and  to  the  present  letter. 
This  supposition,  however,  though  indeed  highly  probable, 
is  not  supported  by  any  of  the  historians.— Plut  in  Vit. 
Cnwsi;  Dio,  xxxix. ;  VeL  Pat.  U.  46. 

I  The  consuls  of  this  year  wore  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 

"  liow  effectually  soever  Cicero  might  have  served 
Crassus  upon  the  occasion  to  which  this  letter  relate* ;  it 


rather  wished  than  expected)  ttuX  1  have  found 
opportunity,  even  when  your  affairs  were  in 
most  prosperous  train,  of  giving  a  public  testiw 
by  my  services  to  you,  that  I  always  most  sincer 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  our  fomer  ami 
The  truth  is,  I  have  approved  myself  your  friend,  i 
only  to  the  full  conviction  of  yoor  famOy  m  p 
ticular,  but  of  all  Rome  in  general  In  coo 
quence  of  which,  that  moat  valuable  of  women,  ji 
excellent  wife  *,  together  with  those  iUustrioat  mod 
of  virtue  and  filial  piety,  your  two  amiable  m 
have  perpetual  recourse  to  my  assistance  and  i 
vice  ;  and  the  whole  world  is  senmble  that  no  ( 
is  more  zealously  disposed  to  scrre  jroii  than  mp* 

Your  family  correspondents  have  inforaed  y 
I  imagine,  of  what  has  hitherto  passed  in  yt 
affair,  as  well  as  of  what  is  at  present  in  sgitatM 
As  for  myself.  I  entreat  you  to  do  me  the  joft 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  any  sudden  start 
inclination,  which  disposed  me  to  embrace  tl 
opportunity  of  vindicating  your  honour;  on  1 
contrary,  it  was  my  ambition,  from  the  fint  a 
ment  I  entered  the  forum,  to  be  ranked  io  ( 
number  of  your  friends*.  I  have  the  satiArti 
to  reflect  that  I  have  never,  firom  that  time  to  tl 
hour,  failed  in  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  i 
you ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  yon  hare  always  retaa 
the  same  affectionate  regard  towards  me.  If  ^ 
effects  of  this  mutual  disposition  have  been  inti 
rupted  by  any  little  suspicions,  (for  sus|acJooi« 
I  am  sure  they  were,)  be  the  remembruiccof  tb< 
for  ever  blotted  out  of  our  hearts.  I  am  permsd* 
indeed,  from  those  virtues  whidi  form  yow  f^ 
racter,  and  firom  those  which  1  am  desirous  shw 
distinguish  mine,  that  our  friendly  union,  in  t 
present  conjuncture,  cannot  but  be  attended  wi 
is  most  certainbis  gootfoffioes  dW  not  prowed  frtsn  »  p^ 
ciple  of  friendship.  It  is  extremely  probable,  indeed  tl 
his  supporting  the  cauae  of  Craasos'in  the  senate  is  (C« 
those  Instances  of  our  author's  eubjectkm.  of  wto* 
complains  in  the  preceding  letter :  and  that  it  w»  «tin 
in  compliance  with  the  inclinations  of  Gestt  SBd  Pomp 
with  whom  Craasus  was  now  united.  The  copto««.  ^ 
mentioned,  seems  to  have  subsisted  ever  linee  tbeaft 
of  Catiline;  in  whose  conspiracy,  as  one  of  the  witw* 
examined  upon  that  occasion  deposed,  Ciasais  m  a 
oemed.  There  were  few,  indeed,  who  gave  cwdit  to  a 
evidence,  and  the  senate,  upon  the  motioo  of  Qcm 
voted  it  false  and  maUdous.  Craaaua,  nevcrthel«»»  «*^ 
8aUust  (as  that  historian  declare)  that  this  sffrt«l  • 
thrown  upon  hfan  by  the  artifices  of  Cicero  himsclt  B 
whether  Crassus  had  any  just  ground  for  this  sospio*. 
whether  it  was  suggested  to  hun  by  the  false  inatoM^ 
of  those  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludes.  Is  a  qacstion  by 
means  capable  of  being  determined  by  any  circain«» 
la  the  history  or  character  of  the  two  mm.  U  ** « 
tain  that  Crassus,  from  this  time,  conceived  a  •&««  * 
lasting  aversion  to  our  author ;  a«  on  the  otba- band,  U 
Cicero,  after  the  death  of  Crassus.  published  an  oi»ti« 
which  he  expressly  charged  him  vrith  being  ai«aH  to  " 
conspiracy.  However,  a  formal  recondliatloo hadtott 
passed  between  them,  and  when  Crawns  set  ©ot  *v  * 
Eastern  expedition,  they  parted  with  all  the  ^t* 
marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.— Ad  Att  iv.  13;  S^ 
Belt  Cat.  49 ;  Plut  in  Vit.  Crassi ;  E^  Fam.  1 9^ 

"This  lady*s  name  was  TertulU ;  and,  if  SuettmiM  i» 
be  credited,  she  was  better  acquainted  with  some  of  Or^ 

talents  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  her  bfli«  (« 
Cicero  here  calls  her)  the  sM$t  wUuabk  n^aU  tfome*^-^ 
in  ViL  J.  Cips.  ant 

o  Craasus  was  almost  ten  ywrs  older  than  Of«^ 
that  when  the  Utter  first  appeared  at  the  bar,  the  wa 
had  already  mtabllahed  a  character  bj  ^  ""^^^ 
ablUties. 
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I  equal  honoor  to  us  both.  Wliat  instances  yon  may 
be  wiUiog  to  give  me  of  your  esteem,  most  be  left 
to  your  own  detennination ;  bat  they  will  be  such, 
1  flatter  myself,  as  may  tend  most  to  advance  my 
^foities.  For  my  own  part,  I  faithfolly  promise 
the  utmost  exertion  of  my  best  services,  in  every 
irtide  wherein  I  can  contribote  to  increase  yours. 
Many,  I  know,  will  be  my  rivals  in  these  amicable 
offices,  bat  it  is  a  contention  in  which  all  the  world, 
1  qoettion  not,  and  particalarly  yoar  two  sons,  will 
acknowledge  my  saperiority.  Be  assured  I  love 
them  bodi  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  ;  though  I 
will  own  that  Publiusi*  is  my  favourite.  From  his 
m&ocy,  indeed,  he  discovered  a  singular  regard  to 
B^  as  he  particiilarly  distinguishes  me  at  this  time 
with  aU  the  marks  even  of  filial  respect  and  affection. 
Let  me  desire  you  to  consider  this  letter,  not  as 
1  itrain  of  unmeaning  compliment,  but  as  a  sacred 
and  solemn  covenant  of  firiendship,  which  I  shall 
most  sincerely  and  religiously  observe*!.  I  shall  now 
ptzsevere  in  being  the  advocate  of  your  honours, 
Bot  only  from  a  motive  of  affection,  but  from  a 
principle  of  constancy,  and  without  any  application 
on  your  part,  you  may  depend  on  my  embracing 
every  opportnnity,  wherein  I  shall  tlunk  my  ser- 
fioes  may  prove  agreeable  to  your  interest,  or  your 
tDctiiistioas.  Can  yon  once  doubt,  then,  that  any 
reqnert  to  me  for  this  purpose,  either  by  yourself 
or  your  fiunilj,  vrill  meet  with  a  most  punctual 
observance  ?  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  scruple 
to  employ  me  in  all  your  concerns,  of  what  nature 
«*  importance  soever,  as  one  who  is  most  faithfully 
joor  friend :  and  that  you  vrill  direct  your  family 
to  apply  to  me  in  all  their  affairs  of  every  kind, 
vheCher  relating  to  yon  or  to  themselves,  to  their 
firioub  or  their  dependants.  And  be  assured,  I 
•hall  spare  no  paina  to  render  your  absence  as  little 
uneasy  to  them  as  possible.    Farewell. 

'  Whatever  sincoity  might  be  wanting  in  our  author's 
|ffofi»hiua  of  Crienddhip  to  the  father,  it  is  certain  he  had 
a.  rtrj  nolagned  affection  for  the  son ;  aa,  indeed.  Cicero 
ioA  ben  greatly  obliged  to  his  zealous  servioea  when  he 
«■»  poaecnted  by  Clodioa.  Soon  after  this  letter  was 
vxitieo.  PnbUua  followed  hie  father  with  a  body  of  Gallic 
mnixj  into  Fartbia,  where  he  behaTed  with  uncommon 
ts&ranr,  but  perished  in  that  unfortunate  expedition. 
He  fat  out,  indeed,  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  hand  of  one 
(rf  Ua  attrndanta,  who  stabbed  him  by  his  own  orders, 
ai  temuia^  to  mrvive  ao  Shameful  a  defeat.— Cic.  in|Brut ; 
FttL  in  Vit.  CrwHi. 

4  It  baa  been  aaserted  in  these  remarks,  that  Cicero 
«e*Bd  a  counterfeit  part  in  hia  professions  of  friendship  to 
Cansu.  but  as  he  here  very  strongly  affirms  the  contrary, 
it  via  be  proper  to  produce  the  eridenoe.  This,  indeed,  is 
Ooeaa  himself,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Attious,  written  not 
bBf  b^ore  thm  present,  and  wherein  he  gives  an  account 
rf  ti)«  departure  of  Craams,  for  hia  Parthian  expedition, 
ipcatu  of  him  in  a  style  utterly  irreoonoileable  with  the 
wat&nmts  be  here  professes,  and  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
Craaaum  nostrum,  (says  he)  minora  dignitate 
praCBOtun  paludatum,  quam  oUm— L.  Paulum.  O 
uam  /  "  It  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time, 
ti^  it  k  hj^y  probable  the  heort  of  Crassus  was  as  little 
flOBeoBed  in  their  pretended  reconcilement  as  that  of 
Omn :  tor  Craesos  generally  regulated  his  attachments 
^  Ma  iateresiy  and  waa  no  farther  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
tkm  as  it  SDiked  with  his  avarice  and  ambition.— Ad  Att 

far  U;nat.inVitCraa8L 


LETTER  VIII. 
To  Julius  CtBsaf, 
I  AM  going  to  give  you  an  instance  how  much 
I  rely  upon  your  affectionate  services,  not  only 
-pn  towards  myself,  but  in  favour  also  of  my 
friends.  It  was  my  intention,  if  I  had 
gone  abroad  in  any  foreign  employment,  that  Tre- 
batius*  should  have  accompanied  me ;  and  he  would 
not  have  returned  without  receiving  the  highest  and 
most  advantageous  honours  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  conferred  upon  him.  But  as  Pompey,  I 
find,  defers  setting  out  upon  his  commission  longer 
than  I  imagined*,  and  I  am  apprehensive  likewise 
that  the  doubts  you  know  I  entertain  in  regard  to 
my  attending  him,  may  possibly  prevent,  as  they 
will  certainly  at  least  delay,  my  journey,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  refer  Trebatius  to  your  good  offices,  for 
those  benefits  he  expected  to  have  received  from 
mine.  I  have  ventured,  indeed,  to  promise  that 
he  will  find  you  full  as  well-disposed  to  advance 
his  interest,  as  I  have  always  assured  him  he  would 
find  me;  and  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
occurred,  which  seemed  to  confirm  this  opinion  I 
entertained  of  your  generosity.  For,  in  the  very 
instant  I  was  talking  with  Balbus  upon  this  subject, 
your  letter  was  delivered  to  me;  in  the  close  of 
which  you  pleasantly  tell  me,  that  <*  in  compliance 
with  my  request,  you  will  make  Orfius  king  of  Gaul, 
or  assign  him  over  to  Lepta,  and  advance  any  other 
person  whom  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend." 
This  had  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  our 
discourse,  that  it  struck  both  Balbus  and  myself  as 
a  sort  of  a  happy  omen,  that  had  something  in  it 
more  than  accidentals  As  it  was  my  intention, 
therefore,  before  I  received  your  letter,  to  have 

'  Cesar  was  at  this  time  in  Gaul,  preparing  for  his  first 
expedition  into  Britain,  which,  as  Tacitus  observes,  he 
rather  discovered  than  conquered. 

•  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  following  letter. 

t  A  law  had  lately  paeaed,  by  which  Pompey  was  in- 
vested with  the  goremment  of  Spain  during  five  years ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cicero  had  thoughta  of 
attending  him  as  his  lieutoiant  Pompey.  however,  instead 
of  going  to  his  province,  chose  to  continue  in  Italy ;  though 
he  seems  to  hare  amused  Cicero  with  a  notion  fk  his  in- 
tending the  contrary.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Attlcus 
written  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  that  our 
author  had  fixed  the  day  for  hia  departure.— Plut  inVit 
Pomp. ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  IB. 

»  Among  the  various  kinds  of  omens  observed  with 
much  superstition  by  the  lUiroans,  that  of  words  hap- 
pening to  coincide  with  any  particular  subject  under  con- 
sideration, was  esteemed  of  singular  regard.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  sort  is  recorded  by  Llvy.  After  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  debated  whether  the  capital 
city  should  not  be  removed  into  the  country  of  the  YeiL 
This  point  was  long  and  warmly  discussed,  till,  at  length 
the  question  was  decided  by  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who, 
accidentally  passing  by  the  senate-house  with  his  company, 
called  out  to  the  ensign,  Signf/er,  statfu  signam :  hie  mane- 
bimus  optime.  These  words  being  heard  by  the  fathers  in 
council,  were  considered  as  a  divine  intimation :  and  it 
was  immediately  and  unanimously  agreed  to  rebuild  tho 
city  on  its  former  site.  Caesar,  of  all  the  Roman  his- 
torians, has  most  avoided  the  marvellous  of  this  kind :  and 
it  is  obaervable.  that  he  doea  not  mention  a  single  prodigy 
throughout  his  whole  Commentaries,  except  in  his  relation 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalla.  Upon  that  occasion,  indeed, 
he  very  artfully  falls  in  with  this  popular  superstition, 
and  gives  an  account  of  many  predictive  intimations  of 
that  day's  important  event.  And  nothing,  in  truth,  could 
be  more  to  his  purpose  than  this  indirect  manner  of  per- 
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transmitted  Trebatins  to  ycm,  so  I  now  consign 
him  to  Toor  patronage,  as  upon  yoor  own  invita- 
tion. Receive  him  then,  my  dear  Ciesar,  with 
your  usual  generosity,  and  distinguish  him  with 
every  honour  that  my  solicitations  can  induce  you 
to  confer.  I  do  not  recommend  him  in  the  manner 
you  so  justly  rallied  when  I  wrote  to  you  in  favour 
of  Orfius :  bat  I  will  take  upon  me  to  assure  you, 
in  true  Roman  sincerity,  that  there  lives  not  a  man 
of  greater  modesty  and  merit.  I  mast  not  forget 
to  mention  also  (what,  indeed,  is  his  distinguishing 
qualification)  that  he  is  eminently  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  his  country*,  and  happy  in  an  uncommon 
strength  of  memory.  I  will  not  point  out  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  preferment  which  I  wish  you  to 
bestow  upon  him :  I  will  only,  in  general,  entreat 
you  to  admit  him  into  a  share  of  your  friendship. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  distin- 
guish him  with  the  tribunate  or  praefecture^,  or 
any  other  little  honours  of  that  nature,  I  shall  have 
no  manner  of  objection.  In  good  earnest,  I  entirely 
resign  him  out  of  my  hands  into  yours,  which  never 
were  lifted  up  in  battle,  or  pledged  in  friendship, 
without  effect  But  I  fear  I  have  pressed  you 
farther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  necessary; 
however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  continue  to  love  me.    FarewelL 


LETTER   IX. 
To  Trebat%ui\ 
I  NiVKR  write  to  Csesar  or  Balbus  without  taking 
occasion  to  mention  you  in  the  advantageous  terms 
A.  c  680.    ^^^  deserve  ;  and  this  in  a  style  that  evi- 
dently distinguishes  me  for  your  sincere 
well-wisher.     I  hope,  therefore,  you  wUl  check  this 
idle  passion  for  the  elegancies  of  Rome,  and  reso- 
lutely persevere  in  the  purpose  of  your  journey,  till 

minding  hlii  countrymen  that  the  gods  wore  parties  in  his 
cauw.— Lir.  t.  bb ;  Cm.  De  BeU.  Civ.  iil.  8ft. 

*  The  profession  of  the  law  wms  held  smong  the  Romans, 
as  it  is  with  us,  in  grest  esteem ;  but  this  body  of  moi 
seem  In  general  to  have  acted  rather  in  the  nature  of  our 
chamber  counsel,  than  as  advocates  at  the  bar.  The  law 
was  properly  the  province  of  those  whom  they  called  their 
orator t :  and  for  which  every  man  of  good  sense,  a  ready 
utterance,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  of 
his  country,  was  thought  qualified.— Cio.  De  Oft  iL  19 ;  De 
Orat.  Aft,  Ac. 

^  The  military  tribunes  were  next  In  rank  to  the 
lieutenants  or  commanders-in-chief  under  the  general ;  as 
the  pra/ectuM  Itgiunig  was  the  most  honourable  post  in 
the  Roman  armies  after  that  of  the  military  tribunes. 
The  business  of  the  former  was,  among  other  articles,  to 
decide  all  controversies  that  arose  among '  the  soldiers ; 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  to  carry  the  chief  standard  of 
the  legion. 

*  This  is  the  same  person  in  whoee  behalf  the  foregoing 
letter  to  Csnar  is  written,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  so 
good  an  effect,  that  we  find  him  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
as  in  the  number  of  Cesar's  particular  favourites.  He 
appears,  in  this  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  of  a 
mure  gay  and  indolent  disposition  than  is  consistent  with 
making  a  figure  in  business ;  but  he  afterwards,  however, 
became  a  very  celebrated  lawyer :  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  satires  of  Horace  is  addressed  to  him  under  that 
honourable  character.  If  the  English  reader  Is  desirous 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  that  performance, 
he  will  find  it  preserved,  and  even  improved,  among  Mr. 
Pope's  excelloit  imitations  of  Horace.— Suet,  in  Vit.  JuL 
Ccs. ;  Hor.  Sat  U.  1 ;  Pope's  Poema.  voL  ii.  p.  109. 


your  merit  and  assiduity  shall  have  obtused  I 
desired  effect.  In  the  mean  time,  your  friends  b 
will  excuse  your  absence,  no  ksa  than  the  ladies 
Corinth  did  that  of  Medea  in  the  play  r,  wbeo  i 
artfully  persuades  them  not  to  impute  it  to  her 
a  crime  that  die  had  forsaken  her  country.  F 
as  she  tells  them, 

*'  There  are  who  distant  fhmi  their  nathre  no. 
Still  for  their  own  and  country's  glory  toQ: 
While  some,  fast  rooted  to  their  parent  ^lot. 
In  life  are  useless,  and  in  death  forgot. " 

In  this  last  inglorious  class  you  wookl  most  ei 
tainly  have  been  numbered,  had  not  yov  frioi 
all  conspired  in  forcing  you  from  Rome,  fi 
more  of  this  another  time :  in  the  meanwhile, 
me  advise  you,  who  know  so  well  how  to  msu 
securities  for  others,  to  secure  yonrself  from  tj 
British  charioteers '.  And  since  I  have  been  phvii 
the  Medea,  let  me  make  my  exit  with  the  foik>«i! 
lines  of  the  same  tragedy,  which  are  well  wor 
your  constant  remembrance : 

**  His  wisdom,  sore,  on  folly's  oonffaies  Usi, 
Who,  wise  for  others,  for  himaelf  ^  mwiis.'  , 

FarewelL 


LETTER   X- 

Toihei 


I  TAKK  all  opportunities  of  writing  ia  jn 
favour :  and  I  shall  be  glad  you  would  let  ne  kno 
with  what  success.  My  chief  relisnce 
A.  u. «».  ^^  Balbus :  in  my  letters  to  whom  IJn 
quently  and  warmly  recommend  your  interest  'Bi 
why  do  you  not  let  me  hear  from  yoa  every  tini 
my  brother  despatches  a  courier  ? 

I  am  informed  there  is  neither  gold  nor  fflrfr  i 
all  Britain*.     If  that  should  be  the  esse,  I  vooi 

7  Medea  being  enamoured  of  Jason,  nmbiei  liin  I 
obUinbig  the  g«>lden  fieece.  and  then  fled  witb  him  fr« 
her  father's  court  He  afterwards,  howevw.  dwerted  b< 
for  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Cwinth,  *b«« 
Medea  destroyed  by  certain  maitical  arta  EimHiiv 
Roman  poet,  who  flourished  about  a  century  Matt  tb 
date  of  this  letter,  formed  a  play  upon  thb story;  tm 
which  performance  the'following  lines  are  quoted.^ 

■  The  armies  of  the 'ancient  Britons  were  psrtly  cm 
posed  of  troops  who  fought  in  open  chariots,  to  tte  u)« 
trees  of  which  were  fixed  a  ktod  of  short  scytbe-O* 
De  Belt  GalL  Iv.  29:  SirWUiiam  Temple's  latrpdsrffc* 
to  the  Hist  of  EngUnd. 

•  ▲  notion  had  prevailed  among  the  Vaamat,  ** 
Britain  abounded  in  gold  and  sUver  mines :  sad  thk  n 
port,  it  is  protable,  first  suggested  to  Cmar  tbed«P<< 
conquering  our  island.  It  was  soon  disoov«s«d.  how*wr 
that  these  sources  of  wealth  existed  otIt  to  tb«r  (J« 
imaginations :  and  aU  their  hopes  of  plunder  atiei  in  th 
little  advantage  they  could  make  hy  the  mk  of  ^^ 
prisoners.  Cicero,  taking  notice  of  this  drcn»*t««e  * 
Atticus,  ridicules  the  poverty  and  ignorance  <rf  oor  BriM 
ancestora ;  which  gives  occasion  to  the  faigcnioas  hhiet^ 
of  his  life,  to  breakout  into  the  following  pertiwn*"" 
useful  observationB:  "  Prom  their  rafllerles  of  th»  kw 
(says  Dr.  Middleton)  one  cannot  help  reflectin*  <«  "* 
surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  ktagdonis:  howB^r* 
once  the  mistress  of  the  worid,  the  seat  of  «<»•  "P^ 
and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  hi  sloth,  ignorance, and  !»««?• 
enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  iw"*  <*; 
temptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  and  relifiow  impwttf^ 
while  this  remote  country,  ancienUy  the  jest  and  <^^ 
of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  «st  of  liw^ 
plenty,  and  letters,  flourishing  in  aU  the  arts  sod  it»^ 
mentsofdvillife;  ret  running  perhaps  the  «»•  o*^ 
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idT»e  you  to  seize  one  of  the  enemy's  military 
etra,  and  driTe  back  to  us  with  all  expedition.  But 
if  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  make  your  fortune 
without  the  assistance  of  British  spoils,  by  all 
means  establish  yourself  in  Ctesar's  friendship. 
To  be  serious ;  both  my  brother  and  Balbus  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you  for  that  purpose :  but, 
beliere  me,  your  own  merit  and  assiduity  will 
prove  your  best  recommendation.  You  have  every 
fovourable  circumstance  indeed  for  your  advance- 
ment that  can  be  wished.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
•re  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  your  years ;  as  on 
the  other,  you  are  serving  under  a  commander 
distinguished  for  the  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
tod  to  whom  you  have  been  recommended  in  the 
strongest  terms.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  the  least 
fear  of  your  success,  if  your  own  concurrence  be 
not  wanting.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XI. 
To  the  tame. 
I  BATE  received  a  very  obliging  letter  from  Csesar, 
wherein  he  tells  me,  that  though  his  numberless 
A.  c  floa.  °<^"P«^ons  have  hitherto  prevented  him 
from  seeing  you  so  often  as  he  wishes, 
be  wiU  certainly  find  an  opportunity  of  being  better 
aoqnainted  with  you.  I  have  assurMl  him  in  return, 
bow  extremely  acceptable  his  generous  services  to 
you  would  prove  to  myself.  But  surely  you  are 
much  too  precipitate  in  your  determinations  :  and 
I  ooald  not  but  wonder  that  you  should  have 
refused  the  advantages  of  a  tribune's  commission, 
espedally  as  you  might  have  been  excused  it  seems 
from  the  functions  of  that  post.  If  you  continue 
to  act  thus  indiscreetly,  I  shall  certainly  exhibit 
•a  information  against  you  to  your  friends  Vacerra 
tnd  Manilins.  I  dare  not  venture,  however,  to 
/ay  the  case  before  Cornelius :  for  as  you  profess  to 
have  learned  all  your  wisdom  from  his  instructions, 
to  arraign  the  pupil  of  imprudence  would  be  a 
tacit  rpfiection,  you  know,  upon  the  tutor. '  But 
in  good  earnest,  I  conjure  you  not  to  lose  the 
fcirest  opportunity  of  inaking  your  fortune,  that 
probably  will  ever  fall  again  in  your  way. 

1  frequently  recommend  your  interests  to  Pre- 
eianus  whom  you  mention  ;  and  he  writes  me  word 
that  he  has  done  you  some  good  offices.  Let  me 
know  of  what  kind  they  are.  I  expect  a  letter 
Bpon  your  arrival  in  Britain.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XIL 

To  the  same, 

I  BATS  made  your  acknowledgments  to  my 

hrotber,  in  pursuance  of  your  request:  and  am  glad 

to  have  an  occasion  of  applauding  you  for 

'       being  fixed  at  last  in  some  settled  reso- 

latkxL    The  style  of  your  former  letters,  I  will 

e«a,  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.    And 

vtidi  Rome  ftaelf  had  run  before  It;  from  virtuous 
lateitrr  to  wealth  ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury 
tB  m  faapstleDoe  of  diacipline,  and  corruption  of  morals ; 
^  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown 
(%•  Itr  dartrocticni,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy 
^fptmnOT,  and,  with  the  loae  of  liberty,  loamg  everything 
^  t^  i»  valuable,  einks  gradually  a^ain  into  its  original 
"—Ad  Att.  iv. ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  137. 


allow  me  to  say,  that  in  some  of  them  you  disco- 
vered an  impatience  to  return  to  the  polite  refine- 
ments of  Rome,  which  had  the  appearance  of  much 
levity :  that  in  some  I  regretted  your  indolence, 
and  in  others  your  timidity.  They  frequently, 
likewise,  gave  me  occasion  to  think  that  you  were 
not  altogether  so  reasonable  in  your  expectations 
as  is  agreeable  to  your  usual  modesty.  One  would 
have  imagined  indeed  you  had  carried  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  Caesar,  instead  of  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation: for  you  seemed  to  think  you  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  receive  your  money 
and  hasten  home  again.  But  money,  my  friend, 
is  not  so  easily  acquired  :  and  I  could  name  some 
of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been  obliged  to 
travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of  it,  without 
having  yet  been  able  to  obtain  even  their  just 
demands  ^.  If  my  inclinations  were  governed  solely 
by  my  interest,  I  should  certainly  choose  to  have 
you  here :  as  nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than 
your  company,  or  more  advantage  than  your  adjrice 
and  assistance.  But  as  you  sought  my  friendship 
and  patronage  from  your  earliest  youth,  I  always 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  act  with  a  disin- 
terested view  to  your  welfare;  and  not  only  to 
give  you  my  protection,  but  to  advance,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  both  your  fortunes  and  your 
dignities.  In  consequence  of  which  I  dare  say 
you  have  not  forgotten  those  unsolicited  offers  I 
made  you,  when  I  had  thoughts  of  being  employed 
abroad '.  I  no  sooner  gave  up  my  intentions  of 
this  kind,  and  perceived  that  Caesar  treated  me 
with  great  distinction  and  friendship,  than  I  recom- 
mended yuu  in  the  strongest  and  warmest  terms  to 
his  favour,  perfectly  well  knowing  the  singular 
probity  and  benevolence  of  his  heart.  Accordingly 
he  showed,  not  only  by  his  letters  to  me,  but  by 
his  conduct  towards  you,  the  great  regard  he  paid 
to  my  recommendation.  If  you  have  any  opinion 
therefore  of  my  judgment,  or  imagine  that  I  sin- 
cerely wish  you  well,  let  me  persuade  yon  to 
continue  with  him.  And  notwithstanding  you 
should  meet  with  some  things  to  disgust  you ;  as 
business  perhaps,  or  other  obstructions,  may  render 
him  less  expeditious  in  gratifying  your  views  than 
you  had  reason  to  expect ;  still  however  persevere, 
and  trust  me,  you  will  find  it  prove  in  the  end  both 
for  your  interest  and  your  honour.  To  exhort  you 
any  farther  might  look  like  impertinence :  let  me 
only  remind  you,  that  if  you  lose  this  opportunity 
of  improving  your  fortunes  you  will  never  meet 
again  with  so  generous  a  patron,  so  rich  a  province, 
or  so  convenient  a  season  for  this  purpose.  And 
( to  express  myself  in  the  style  of  you  lawyers) 
Cornelius  has  given  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
I  am  glad,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  yours,  that  you 
did  not  attend  Csesar  into  Britain,  as  it  has  not 
only  saved  you  the  fatigue  of  a  very  disagreeable 
expedition,  but  me  likewise  that  of  being  the  per- 
petual auditor  of  your  wonderful  exploits.  Let  me 
know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  likely  to 
take  up  your  winter-quarters,  and  in  what  post 
you  are,  or  expect  to  be,  employed.    Farewell. 

b  This  alludes  to  those  who  supplied  Ptolemy  with 
money  when  he  was  soliciting  his  affairs  in  Rome ;  an 
account  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  notes  on 
the  foregoing  book.— See  rem,  *,  p,  344. 

c  Bee  rem,  S  p.  361. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER    XIIL 


To  the 

It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  heard  anj 
tiling  from  yoo.  As  for  mjaelf^  if  I  have  pot 
writtenthese  three  months,  it  was  because, 
^'  ^'  after  you  were  separated  from  my  brother, 
I  neither  knew  where  to  aiddress  my  letters,  nor  by 
what  hand  to  convey  them.  I  much  wish  to  be 
informed  how  yoor  siffairs  go  on,  and  in  what  part 
of  the  world  yoar  winter-quarters  are  likely  to  be 
fixed.  I  should  be  glad  they  might  be  with  Cssar : 
but  as  I  would  not  Tenture,  in  his  present  affliction  ^, 
to  trouble  him  with  a  letter,  I  have  written  upon 
that  subject  to  Balbus.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  be  wanting  to  yourself :  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  content^  to  give  up  so  much 
more  of  your  company,  provided  the  longer  you 
stay  abroad  the  richer  yon  should  return.  There 
is  nothing  I  think  particularly  to  hasten  you  home, 
now  that  Vacerra  is  dead.  However  you  are  the 
best  judge,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
have  determined. 

There  is  a  queer  fellow  of  your  acquaintance, 
one  Octavius  or  Cornelius  (I  do  not  perfectly 
recollect  his  name)  who  is  perpetually  inviting  me, 
as  a  friend  of  yours,  to  sup  with  him.  He  has  not 
yet  prevailed  with  me  to  accept  his  compliment : 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  the  man.  Farewell. 


LETTER    XIV. 

To  Munatiiu*. 

Lucius  Litiniius  Trypho  is  the  freedman  of 

my  very  intimate  friend  Regulns  :  and  though  the 

A.  r  609.  ™^^*^''*'"*^  ^^  *^*  \aXX/tT  cannot  raise  him 

higher  in  my  affection,  they  have,  however/ 

rendered  me  more  assiduous  to  testify  it  in  every 

instance  wherein  he  is  the  least  concerned.     But  I 

bate  still  a  farther  reason  to  interest  myself  in 

behalf  of  his  freedman,  as  I  experienced  his  services 

at  a  season  when  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 

E roving  the  sincerity  of  my  friends.  I  recommend 
im  therefore  to  your  protection  with  all  the  warmth 
of  the  most  sensible  gratitude;  and  I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  showing  him  that  you 
place  to  your  own  account  those  many  dangerous 
winter  voyages  he  formerly  undertook  upon  mine. 
Farewell. 

<>  CKsar  about  this  time  lost  his  daughter  Julia,  who 
died  in  child-bed.  She  was  married  to  Pompey,  who  was 
BO  possiomitely  fond  of  her.  that  she  seems,  during  the 
short  time  they  lived  together,  to  have  taken  entire  pos- 
session of  his  whole  heart,  and  to  have  turned  all  his 
ambition  into  the  single  desire  of  appearing  amiable*in 
her  eye.  Ilie  death  of  this  young  lady  proved  a  public 
calamity,  as  It  dissolved  the  only  forcible  bond  of  union 
between  her  father  and  her  husband,  and  hastened  that 
rupture  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  elegant  Pater- 
culws  calls  her  medium  wwU  eohtrrentis  inter  Pompeium 
et  Caiarem  eoncordite  pipnui,^FluL  in  Vit.  Pomp,  et 
Cm. ;  VelL  Pat  1. 47. 

•  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  is  un- 
known, as  is  the  precise  time,  likewise,  when  it  was 
written.  It  seems  probable,  however,  not  to  have  been 
very  long  after  Cicero's  return  from  banishment.  For  by 
the  expression,  his  nottris  temporibu*,  he  undoubtedly 
alludes  (as  Mr.  Ross  observes)  to  the  misfortunes  which 
wera  brought  upon  him  by  Clodius. 


LETTER   XV. 
To  TrebaiiuM. 

I  PiBCiivi  by  your  letter,  that  my  friend  C» 
looks  upon  you  as  a  most  wonderfril  lawyo- ;  a 
are  you  not  happy  in  being  thus  plac 
'  in  a  country  where  you  make  so  oonsidi 
able  a  figure  upon  so  small  a  stock '  ?  But  vi 
how  much  greater  advantage  would  yoor  not 
talents  have  appeared  had  you  gone  into  Britaii 
Undoubtedly  there  would  not  have  been  so  pr 
found  a  sage  in  the  law  throughout  all  that  extensi 
island. 

Since  your  epistle  has  provoked  me  to  be  th 
jocose,  I  will  proceed  in  the  same  strain,  and  t 
you  there  was  one  part  of  it  I  could  not  read  witbo 
some  envy  ;  and  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwis 
when  1  found  that,  whilst  much  greater  men  we 
in  vain  attempting  to  get  admittance  to  Ccaar,  yi 
were  singled  out  from  the  crowd,  and  even  son 
moned  to  an  audience'  ?  But  after  giving  me  i 
account  of  affairs  which  concern  others,  why  we 

fon  silent  as  to  your  own,  assured  aa  yon  are  du 
interest  myself  in  them  with  as  mudi  seal  as 
they  immediately  related  to  myself.  Acoordinglj 
as  I  am  extremely  afraid  you  will  hare  Doemploj 
ment  to  keep  you  warm  in  your  winter-qoarten, 
would  by  all  means  advise  yon  to  lay  in  a  snffidex 
quantity  of  fuel  Both  Mudus  and  Manillas^  hsv 
given  their  opinions  to  the  same  purpose ;  eipe 
cially  as  your  regimentaU,  they  apprehend,  wi] 
scarce  be  ready  soon  enough  to  secure  you  agmi 
the  approaching  cold.  We  hear,  however,  theri 
has  been  hot  work  in  your  part  of  the  world,  wfaid 
somewhat  alarmed  me  for  your  safety  ;  but  1  com 
forted  myself  with  considering  that  you  are  no 
altogether  so  desperate  a  soldier  as  you  are  a  Uwver 
It  is  a  wonderful  consolation  indeed  to  yourfrienij 
to  be  assured  that  yoar  passions  are  not  an  over- 
match for  your  prudence.  Tlius,  as  much  as  I 
know  you  love  the  water,  you  would  not  vratoiv'i 


'  The  ludicrous  author  of  the  ••  TaZ©  of  a  Tub"  to 
applied  this  passage  with  more  hmnoor,  periiaps.  tban  il 
was  first  conceived.  He  is  accounting  for  the  pro|Higat)« 
of  the  several  absurd  doctrines  of  phikMophy  and  niifita 
that  have  prevailed  In  the  world,  by  eapposing  that  tf^ 
system-maker  is  always  sure  of  finding  a  set  of  disdpta 
whose  tone  of  understanding  is  exactly  pitcbed  to  tfa 
absurdity  or  extravagance  of  his  teoeCa.  **  And  in  thb  <A 
circumstance,'*  says  he,  '*  lies  all  the  skiU  or  luck  of  tk 
matter.  Cicero  understood  this  very  wdJ,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Rngland,  with  a  oautiim,  among  otM 
matters,  to  beware  of  being  cheated  by  oar  hacbwf- 
ooachmen,  (who.  It  seems,  in  those  day*,  were  as  «n«l 
rascals  as  th^  are  now)  has  these  remarkable  vordM 
est  quod  gaudeat  U  in  i$ta  loca  venifse,  ubi  ali^uid  "pM 
viderere.  For,  to  speak  a  bold  tmtti.  it  is  a  fatal  i^ 
carriage,  so  ill  to  order  affairs,  as  to  pass  for  a  fod  in  <« 
company,  when  in  another  you  might  be  tnated  •*  i 
philosopher ;  which  I  desire  some  certain  genthoMn  i 
my  acquaintance  to  lay  up  hi  their  hearts  as  a  rtry  Ml 
sonable  innuendo."— Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  164. 

K  Trebatius.  it  is  probable,  had  informed  Ctoero,  ia  d 
letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  that  he  had  been 
moned  by  Cesar  to  attend  him  as  his  assessor  apm 
trial ;  which  seems  to  have  led  our  author  into  the  naOat 
of  this  and  the  preceding  passages. 

^  Mucins  and  Manilius,  it  must  be  supposed,  were 
lawyer^  and  particular  friends  of  Trebatius,  as  the  honwS 
of  this  wittidam  evidently  consists  In  an  aUnaioa  ts  thi 
profession. 

*  In  the  original  it  Is  studiotissimus  homo  natondi,  tM 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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I  find,  to  crats  it  with  Ciesar ;  and  though  nothing 
conld  keep  you  from  the  combats  ^  in  Rome,  you 
were  much  too  wise  1  perceive  to  attend  them  in 
Britain^  ^ 

But  pleasantry  apart:  you  know  without  my 
tdling  you  with  what  zeal  I  have  recommended 
you  to  C«sar ;  though  perhaps  you  may  not  be 
apprised,  that  I  have  frequently  as  well  as  warmly 
written  to  him  upon  that  subject.  I  had  for  some 
time  indeed  intermitted  my  solicitations^  as  I  would 
not  seem  to  distrust  his  friendship  and  generosity ; 
howerer,  I  thought  proper  ii^  my  last  to  remind 
him  onee  more  of  his  promise.  I  desire  yon  would 
let  me  know  what  effect  my  letter  has  produced, 
sad  at  the  same  time  give  me  a  full  account  of 
every  thing  that  concerns  you.  For  I  am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  prospect  and 
eituation  of  your  affairs,  as  well  as  how  long  you 
imagine  your  absence  is  likely  to  continue.  Be 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  reconcile  me  to  this 
iseparation,  but  the  hopes  of  its  proving  to  your 
idvant^.  In  any  other  view,  I  should  not  be  so 
impolitic  as  not  to  insist  on  your  return ;  as  you 
would  be  too  prudent  I  dare  say  to  delay  it  The 
truUk  is,  one  hour's  gay  or  serious  conversation 

aalr%aity  of  which  could  not  have  been  preswed  in  a 
mare  literal  tnuulation.  The  art  of  swimming  was  among 
tb«  nmnber  of  polite  exercises  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
ntccmed  a  necesaary  qualification  for  every  gentleman. 
Thns  we  find  Cato  the  elder  himself  instructing  his  son  in 
this  aecompliriunent ;  as  Augustus  likewise  performed 
the  aune  office  in  the  education  of  his  two  grandsons, 
O^m  and  Lucius.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  essential  arts 
in  mmtarj  diacipllne,  as  both  the  soldiers  and  officers  had 
frequently  no  other  means  of  pursuing  or  retreating  from 
the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  Campus  Martius,  a  phioe 
«bere  the  Roman  youth  were  taught  the  science  of  arms, 
«M  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  they  oon- 
tUatty  finished  their  exercises  of  this  khid  by  throwing 
tiwAsrives  into  the  river.— This  shows  the  wonderful  pro- 
^iety  of  those  noble  lines  which  ^alcspeare  puts  into  the 
n»nth  <rf  Caesiiu,  in  that  mast^ly  scene  where  he  is 
qadeavuming  to  sound  the  sentiments,  and  fire  the  indig- 
Bstian  of  Brutna  towards  Cnsar. 

Weoanboth 
Bodore  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once  upcm  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  tronbled  Ttber  chafing  with  his  shares, 
GnKT  says  to  me,  "  Darest  thou,  Casdus,  now 
Leap  in  wHh  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word, 
Aoeoatred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  foUow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  Inaty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 
Aa4  stonming  It  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  en  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cwar  cried.  ••  Help  me,  Cassius.  or  I  sink !  - 
L  as  iBneas,  our  great  ancestor, 
DM  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  old  Anchiaee  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Cesar:  and  this  man 
b  DOW  beoocne  a  God,  &c. 
Xoiuiear  Voder  obeervea.  that  this  passage  of  Cicero  dis- 
*▼«»  the  Jnstneas  of  those  verses  in  Horace,   where 
Tnlaxius  is  reprewnted  as  advising  the  Roman  satirist  to 
•vtn  acrasa  the  Tiber,  as  an  excellent  remedy  against  his 
1   petfcal  propensity:  since,  like  other  physicians,  he  pre- 
vrftsd  a  xefimen.  it  seems,  roost  agreeable  to  his  own 
tm%  sad  practice.—Plut  in  Vit.  Cato.  Censor. ;  Suet,  hi 
^  Aagust  64 ;  Vcget.  de  Re  Milit.  i.  10 ;  Dacier,  R^m. 
I    •rl»%tiduliv.iLd'Horace. 

I  AOaiUng  to  his  fondness  of  ihe  gladiatorial  games. 
^  term.',  p.  3S1. 


together  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  all  the 
foes  and  all  the  friends  that  the  whole  nation  of 
Gaul  can  produce.  I  intreat  you  therefore  to  send 
me  an  immediate  account  in  what  posture  your 
affairs  stand ;  and  be  assured,  as  honest  Chremes 
says  to  his  neighbour  in  the  play^, 
"  Whatever  cares  thy  lab'ring  bosom  grieve. 
My  tongue  shall  soothe  them,  or  my  hand  relieve.** 

Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  the  same. 

You  remember  the  character  given  of  the  Phry- 
gians in  the  play",  **  that  their  vrisdom  ever  came 
too  late :"  but  you  are  resolved,  my  dear 
^  ^'  '  cautious  old  gentleman",  that  no  impu- 
tation of  this  kind  shall  be  fixed  upon  you.  Thank 
heaven,  indeed,  you  wisely  subdued  the  romantic 
spirit  of  your  first  letters,  as  you  were  not  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  new  adventures,  as  to  hazard  a 
voyage  for  that  purpose  into  Britain  ;  and  who,  in 
troth,  can  blame  you  ?  It  is  the  same  disposition,  I 
imagine,  that  has  immovably  fixed  you  in  your  win- 
ter-quarters, and  certainly  there  is  nothing  like  acting 
with  circumspection  upon  all  occasions.  I'ake  my 
word  for  it,  prudence  is  the  safest  shield. 

If  it  were  usual  with  me  to  sup  from  home,  most 
undoubtedly  I  could  not  refuse  your  gallant  friend 
Octavius.  I  will  own,  however,  I  love  to  mortify 
the  man's  vanity  ;  and  whenever  he  invites  me  I 
always  affect  to  look  with  some  surprise,  as  not 
seeming  to  recollect  his  person.  Seriously,  he  is  a 
wondrous  pretty  fellow ;  what  pity  it  is  Uiat  you 
did  not  take  him  abroad  with  you**. 

Let  me  know  how  you  are  employed,  and  whether 
there  is  any  probabiUty  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  this 
winter,  fialbus  assures  me,  that  you  will  certainly 
return  immensely  rich ;  but  whether  he  means  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  or  agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  his 
friends  the  Stoics,  who  maintain,  you  know,  '*that 
every  man  is  rich  who  has  the  free  enjoyment  of 
earth  and  air,''  is  a  doubt  which  time  vrill  clear 
up. 

I  find,  by  those  who  come  firom  your  part  of  the 
world,  that  you  are  grown  wonderfully  reserved  ; 
for  they  tell  me  you  answer  no  queries  p.  However , 
it  is  on  all  hands  a  settled  point ,  (and  you  have 

I  In  Terence's  play  called  the  ••  Self-tormentor." 

»  A  tragedy  called  the  '*  Trojan  Horse,"  which  seems, 
by  Cicero's  frequent  quotations  from  it,  to  have  been  in 
great  esteem. 

o  The  celebrated  Monsieur  Dacier  produces  this  passage 
as  a  proof  that  Trebatius  must  have  been  more  than  four- 
score years  of  age,  when  Horace  addressed  the  satire  to 
him  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the  preceding  letter. 
But  that  learned  critic  has  been  led  into  this  error  by 
taking  in  a  serious  sense,  what  Cicero  most  evidently 
meant  in  a  ludicrous  one. 

o  8ee  the  conclusion  of  let.  xiii.  p.  364. 

P  The  witticism  of  this  passage  consists  In  the  double 
sense  of  the  verb  rtspondtrCy  which,  besides  its  common 
acceptation,  signifies  likewise  the  giving  an  opinion  as  a 
lawyer.  This  conceit,  such  as  it  Is,  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  one  with  our  author,  for  he  repeats  it  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  where  he  is  rallying  another  of  his  friends 
upon  an  occasion  of  the  same  nature. — See  rem.  ^  on  letter 
S3  of  this  book.    But-  ^ 

Antoni  gladios  potnit  contemners  si  sic 
Omnia  dixiseet ! Juv. 
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reuon,  oeitainly,  to  con^ratnkte  yourself  upon  it,) 
that  you  are  the  mott  profoand  tage  in  the  Uw 
throughout  the  whole  city  of  Samarobrifa  V  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Lenhtlui. 
It  if  with  singular  pleasure  I  perceive,  by  yonr 
letter,  that  yon  are  sensible,  I  wtll  not  say  of  my 
affection  only,  but  of  my  derotion  towards 

***  '^'  you.  Even  that  sacred  term,  indeed,  can 
but  ill  express  the  sentiments  you  merit  from  me  ; 
and  if  yon  esteem  yourself  (as  yon  would  persuade 
me)  obliged  by  my  endearours  to  senre  you,  it  is 
your  friendship  alone  which  can  make  you  think 
so.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could  not  refuse  yon  my 
best  good  offices  without  being  guilty  of  the  most 
unpardonable  ingratitude.  You  would  have  ex- 
perienced, however,  much  stronger  and  more 
powerful  instances  of  my  friendship  if,  instead  of 
being  thus  long  separated  firom  each  other,  we  had 
passed  this  intenral  together  at  Rome.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  particular  article  you  mention,  and  in 
which  no  man  is  more  qualified  to  shine,  that  I 
impatiently  wish  to  receive  you  as  my  coadjutor ;  it 
is  not,  I  say,  in  the  senate  alone  that  our  amicable 
concurrence  would  have  been  distinguished, — it 
would  have  appeared  conspicuous,  my  fnend,  in 
every  act  of  public  concernment  Suffer  me  then 
to  add,  previously  to  the  information  you  request 
me  to  give  you  of  my  political  sentiments  and 
situation,  that  if  fortune  had  not  thus  divided  us  T 
should  have  enjoyed  in  you  a  wise  and  faithful 
guide,  as  you  would  have  found  in  me  a  kind,  a 
friendly,  and,  perhaps,  no  unexperienced  associate. 
However,  I  rejoice  (as  undoubtedly  I  ought)  at 
the  honourable  occasion  of  your  absence,  and  in 
which  your  military  conduct  and  success  has 
procured  you  the  illustrious  title  of  imperator'. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  repeat  it  again,  it  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  you  have  not  received  far 
more  abundant  and  efficacious  fruits  of  that  friend- 
ship to  which  you  have  so  undisputed  a  claim. 
In  particular,  I  should  most  strenuously  have 
united  with  you  in  taking  just  vengeance  on  those 
whose  ill  offices  you  have  experienced,  partly  in 
resentment  of  yonr  having  supported  and  protected 
me  in  my  adversity,  and  partly  as  they  envy  you 
the  glory  of  so  generous  an  action.  One  of  them, 
however,  has  sufficiently  anticipated  our  revenge, 
and  drawn  down  by  his  own  hands  the  chastisement 
he  merits  from  ours.  The  person  I  mean  is  that 
man  who  has  ever  distinguished  himself  by  oppos- 
ing his  benefactors,  and  who,  after  having  received 
from  you  the  highest  services,  singled  you  out  as 
the  object  of  bis  impotent  malice.  This  man,  in 
consequence  of  being  detected  in  his  late  infamous 
attempts,  has  entirely  and  irretrievably  lost  at  once 
both  his  honour  and  his  liberty'.     As  to  yourself, 

<l  A  principal  town  in  Gaul,  now  called  Amitn$,  and 
where  Trebatius  seems  to  have  had  his  winter-quarters. 

r  History  Is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  occasion  upon 
which  Lentulus  was  saluted  by  his  army  with  this  title. 

•  The  conjecture  of  Bfanutius  seems  highly  probable, 
that  the  person  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  is  Caius  Cato, 
whose  ill  oflBoes  to  Lentulus  have  been  often  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  letters.  But  what  the  secret  practices  were 
which  had  been  discovered  so  much  to  his  disgrace,  is  a 
point  in  which  history  does  not  affisrd  any  light. 


though  I  had  mudi  rather  you  riioold  gain  e 
perienoe  by  my  misfortunes  than  yonr  own,  yet 
affords  me  some  consolation,  under  your  prese 
disappointments  that  you  have  not  paid  so  sevei 
a  fine  as  I  did  for  being  taught  the  b'ttle  dependent 
there  is  upon  die  professions  of  the  world  : 
reflection  this  which  may  very  properly  serve  i 
an  introduction  to  the  account  you  require  of  tl 
motives  of  my  late  transactions. 

You  are  informed  then,  it  seems,  that  I  u 
reconciled  with  Cssar  and  Appius* ;  a  step,  yc 
assure  me,  which  yon  do  not  disapprove.  But  jo 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  reasons  could  indw 
me  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  Vatimus,  not  only  « 
an  advocate  but  as  a  witness  in  his  fi▼o^r^  T 
set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  b 
necessary  to  trace  back  the  motivea  of  my  oaaAm 
to  their  original  source.  Let  me  observe  then,  m 
Lentulus,  that  when  I  was  recalled  from  exile  b 
your  generous  offices,  I  considered  mys^ as  restore 
not  only  to  my  firiends  and  to  my  family  but  to  tb 
commonwealth  in  general  And  as  you  had  a  rigl) 
to  the  best  returns  of  my  affection  and  gratitod 
for  the  distinguished  part  you  acted  in  tiMt  affidi 
so  I  thought  there  was  something  more  thai 
ordinary  due  from  me  to  my  country,  which  b«l  » 
singularly  co-operated  with  you  upon  this  occa^oa 
I  often  took  an  opportunity  during  yonr  consoUtj 
of  publicly  declaring  these  my  sentiments  in  thi 
senate,  as  1  always,  you  well  know,  expre^ 
myself  to  the  same  purpose  in  our  private  conver* 
sations.  Neverthdess,  I  had  many  reasons  at  tkd 
time  to  be  highly  disgusted.  I  could  not  in  truid 
but  observe  the  disguised  malice  of  some,  and  tb< 
coolness  of  others,  when  you  were  endeavouring  U 
procure  a  decree  for  restoring  the  inscriptioo  ol 
that  honourable  monument  of  my  public  serried 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  senate*^.    But  i1 

t  In  not  obtaining  the  commission  to  rq>laoePfateiiy« 
his  throne. 

*  He  was  onbroUed  with  Api^ns.  as  being  the  bntbed 
his  inveterate  enemy.  Clodius. 

V  It  was  customary  at  trials  for  the  peraoa  arra^ned  to 
produce  witnesses  to  his  character,  who  were  called  tott^< 
iorest  and  ten  was  the  number  requisite  for  this  purpijeei 
Vatinius  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  cwuaUte  d 
Cesar,  and  had  been  in  the  number  of  Clc«ro's  most  'm\t^ 
erate  enemies,  as  he  was  his  constant  oppoeer  lilKwiM  ifl 
politics.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  abandoned  chsneterj 
and  whose  person  (as  Patercnlus  assures  us)  was  not  ki^ 
deformed  than  his  mind.  A  very  learned  and  polite  sotl^; 
whose  Just  esteem  for  Cicno's  writings  has  betrayed  ban. 
perhaps,  into  some  partiality  towards  his  acUons.  adoe*^ 
ledges  that  **  the  defence  of  Vatinius  gave  a  plsofiU^ 
handle  for  some  censure  upon  Cicero.'*  The  truth  of  it  o^ 
the  censure  was  more  than  piauttbUt  for  nothing  cert&iniy 
could  dlscorer  more  meanness  of  i^irit  than  thus,  in  cpsh 
pliance  with  those  in  power,  not  only  to  defend  TatinitJ 
as  an  advocate,  but  to  bear  public  testimony  Ukevise  tt^ 
his  general  good  conduct.  Some  oolrmrable  exeu^^ 
indeed,  may  be  given  for  the  former,  by  oonsiderinf  it  va\ 
the  light  which  Valerius  Maximus  has  placed  It.  as  u 
instance  of  Cicero's  generosity  towards  his  enemies :  t»it 
the  latter  seems  to  stand  beyond  the  readti  even  o^  « 
p/fluWWe  justification.— VeU  Pat  iL  69;  Val.  Max.  It.  1 

^  The  expression  which  Cic«t>  makes  use  of  in  thu 
place  is  ambiguous  :—**  neque  de  numumeniit  mcis  ab  i» 
adjutus,  es,"  dec.  The  commentators  have  supposed  that 
this  relates  to  Cicero's  house :  but  Bfr.  Ross,  with  roocb 
greater  probability,  imagines  it  alludes  to  the  Atri*^ 
Libertatis,  which  had  been  erected  by  order  of  the  »eo*t^ 
as  a  memorial  of  Cicero's  services  in  rescuing  the  oomnM)* 
wealth  fhnn  the  dangerous  conspirapy  of  Catil&Mu   f^ 
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I  wu  not  only  in  this  instance  that  those  who  had 
iDAD]r  obligations  to  eoncor  in  your  good  offices 
towards  me,  acted  a  part  I  had  little  reason  to 
expect  They  looked  indeed  with  much  ungener- 
'  oos  indiierence  on  the  cruel  outrage  which  was 
oflered  to  my  brother  and  myself  under  our  own 
nof,  and  the  estimate  they  made,  in  pursuance  of 
tbe  Knate's  order,  of  the  damages  I  had  sustained 
by  these  acts  of  violence,  was  £ar  unequal  to  my 
real  loas^.  This  last  article  of  their  injustice, 
though  least  indeed  in  my  concern,  I  could  not  but 
Tery  sensibly  feel  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  my 
fortoiMs.  But  though  these  mortifying  marks  of 
thdr  disposition  towards  me  were  much  too  notor- 
UQs  to  escape  my  observatiout  they  could  not 
e&ce  the  more  agreeable  impressions  of  their 
former  friendship.  For  this  reason,  notwithstand- 
rag  those  high  obligations  I  had  to  Pompey,  of 
I  vhich  you  yourself  were  witness  and  have  often 
Bentioned,  notwithstanding  also  the  affection  and 
esteem  which  I  always  entertained  for  him,  yet  I 
EtiU  firmly  adhered  to  my  political  principles,  nor 
ioffeted  these  considerations  of  private  amity  to 
indience  me  in  favour  of  his  public  measures. 
Accordingly,  when  Vatinius  (who  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextius'  was  ezsunined  as  a  witness  against  him) 
intimated  that  Cesar's  successes  had  reconciled 
ne  to  his  party,  I  told  him,  in  the  presence  of 
Pompey.  that  I  preferred  the  fate  of  Bibulus,  un- 
happy as  he  might  esteem  it,  to  all  the  splendid 
tnamphs  of  the    most    victorious  general*.      I 

CWios  had  erased  the  original  inscription,  and  placed  his 
ovQ  Bame  hi  its  •tead.— «ee  rent.  *  on  this  letter,  p.  370. 

*  Clodiiu.  after  having  procured  a  law  which  declared 
tt  tretsn  tOTote  or  take  any  step  towards  recalling  Cicero 
tPAa  hb  haniiOnnent,  proceeded  to  pillage  and  hum  all  his 
kMws  both  hi  town  and  country.  Cicero,  however,  heing 
if»^i»^  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  will  relate,  in  a 
wtkeqaent  port  of  this  letter,  the  senate  decreed  that  his 
Wm  riioald  be  rebuilt  at  tbe  public  expense.  But  while 
tbt  vorlonen  were  employed  on  his  Pttlatine  house,  and 
had  eirried  It  up  almost  to  the  roof,  Clodius  made  a 
•wood  Attack,  and  after  driving  them  off.  set  fire  to  the 
tdjoining  edifice,  which  belonged  to  Cicero's  brother,  and 
vtttrdn  be  hhnself  likewise  at  that  Ume  was ;  so  that 
^  were  both  obliged  to  make  their  escape  with  the 
■tnnat  predpitatioo.— Ad  Att  iv. ;  Orat  poet  Red. 

J  Bis  boose  upon  tbe  Palatine  hill  in  Rome,  together 
vttfa  hi*  Tusculan  and  Formian  villas,  were  Jointly  eetl- 
«>«ted  u  a.ooOf.  a  valuation  universally  condemned  as 
■nraoMly  oaequitable.  But  **  those  who  had  dipt  his 
*>ao  (ai  he  ex(H«89eB  himeelf  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  upon 
i^oecaifon)  were  not  disposed  they  should  grow  again.'* 
it  wm  highly  probable  that  Leotulus  himself  was  in  this 
*'Bter ;  as  it  appears,  by  a  letter  of  our  author  to  his 
^Hhcr.  that  he  had  r«aM>ns  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
"■^■et  towards  him.  But  though,  in  the  passage  before 
■*  fe  speaks <rf  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him,  as 
^'^"nf  Mtely  from  those  who  were  oonoemed  with  Len- 
tsiai  I&  takfag  an  estimate  of  his  loeses ;  yet,  at  the  same 
^^"^  Itt  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  throw 
svay  crtfol  reproaofa  npeo  the  latter.— Ad  Att  iv.  2 ;  Ad 
<tetPr»Lii«. 

'  "  F.Sextins  was  a  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  096  in 

^  Vttaiihjp  of  Lentulus.  and  a  great  instrument  in 

JM«  Cieero.    He  resisted  tbe  faction  of  Clodius  by 

^»9f  ftnau.«id  was  upon  that  account,  in  the  following 

of  public  violence  by  M.  Tullius  Albinovanus. 

hfm  in  an  exodlent  oration,  which  is  stiU 

waa  aoqnltted  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the 


I  'K^Oiipamlns  Bibulus  was  Joint  oonsol  with  J.  Caesar 
I  ^^'^^  Tbe  aenate  secured  the  eleotion  of  the  former, 
I  ««<dart»  Us  being  a  check  to  the  ambitious  designs  of 


asserted,  likewise,  upon  another  occasion  (and 
asserted  too  in  the  hearing  of  Pompey,)  that  the 
same  persons  who  confined  Bibulus  to  his  house 
had  driven  me  from  mine.  Indeed,  the  whole 
series  of  those  interrogatories^,  which  I  put  to 
Vatinius  at  this  trial,  was  entirely  designed  as  an 
invective  against  his  tribunate ;  and  I  particularly 
exposed,  with  much  freedom  and  indignation,  his 
contempt  of  the  auspices,  his  corrupt  disposal  of 
foreign  kingdoms  %  together  with  the  rest  of  his 
violent  and  illegal  proceedings.  But  it  was  not 
only  upon  this  occasion  that  I  spoke  thus  unre- 
servedly, I  frequently  avowed  my  sentiments  with 
the  same  resolute  spirit  in  the  senate.  Thus,  when 
Marcellinus  and  Philippus  were**  consuls,  I  carried 
a  motion  that  the  affair  of  the  Campanian  lands* 
should  be  referred  to  the  re-consideration  of  a  full 
bause',  on  the  15th  of  May  following.    Now  tell 

his  colleague ;  and  it  was  thought  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  republic  that  he  should  be  chosen,  tliat  even  Cato 
did  not  scruple  upon  this  occasion  to  employ  methods  of 
bribery  for  that  purpose.  But  Bibulus.  after  many  vain 
efforts  of  patriotism,  and  being  grossly  insulted  in  the 
forum  by  Cesar's  mob,  at  length  withdrew  from  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  and  voluntarily  confined  himself  (as 
Suetonius  relates)  to  his  own  house;  though  by  the  expres- 
sion which  Tully  here  uses,  it  rather  seems  as  if  Cvsar 
had  employed  some  force  in  keeping  him  there.  After 
which,  as  the  same  historian  informs  us,  Cesar  governed 
the  republic  without  control.— Suet,  in  Vit  JuL  Ces.  c.  SO. 

>>  "  Cicero,  instead  of  examining  Vatinius  upon  the 
facts  in  his  evidence  against  Sextius,  put  to  him  a  series 
of  questions  in  such  an  artful  manner,  that  he  exposed  all 
the  intrigues  and  iniquity  of  his  tribunate.  This  exami- 
nation is  still  extant,  under  the  title  of  Interrogatio  in 
Vatinium.'*— Rom. 

c  It  is  wholly  unoert^n  to  what  particular  facts  Cicero 
alludes,  whoi  he  imputes  to  Vatinius  what  he  calls  the 
donatio  regnorum:  however,  by  comparing  this  expression 
with  the  oration  to  which  it  refers,  and  with  a  panage  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus.  it  seems  probable  that  Vathiius.  when 
he  was  tribune,  had  been  bribed  to  procure  a  confinnation 
from  the  people  of  some  disputed  regal  title,  or  perhaps 
to  obtain  assistance  from  tbe  republic,  in  transferring  a 
contested  crown  from  its  rightful  possessor  into  the  hands 
of  a  usurper.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  such  unworthy 
methods  were  frequently  practised  at  this  time,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  insatiable  avarice  and  profusion  of  these 
degenerate  Romans.— Orat.  in  Vathi. ;  Ad  Att  ii.  9. 

d  They  were  consuls,  A.  U.  697. 

•  The  lands  in  Campania,  a  district  in  Italy,  now  called 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  partly 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  republic,  and  partly  in 
private  bands.  Cesar  had  procured  a  law  for  dividing 
the  former  among  2A,000  poor  citisens,  and  for  purchasing 
the  latter  in  order  to  distribute  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  these  designs  seem  to  have  been  very  artfully 
calculated  by  Csesar  to  promote  and  facilitate  bis  grand 
purpose  of  usurping  the  supreme  power.  For  by  parcel- 
ling out  these  lands  among  the  common  people  which 
belonged  to  the  republic,  he  secured  the  populace  to  his 
interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  the  government  of 
those  very  considerable  supplies,  both  of  money  and  com. 
which  it  derived  from  its  demesnes  in  Campania ;  as  on 
the  other  side,  by  purchasing  the  reoudnder  of  these 
estates,  he  must  necessu-ily  have  weakened  those  public 
treasures  which  were  already  much  impoveri^ed,  and 
consequently  rendered  the  commonwealth  less  capal)le  of 
opposing  his  ambitions  measures.— Suet  in  Vit  JuL  Cses. 
20 1  Cic  Agrar.  U.  29. 

'  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  not  its  complete  force, 
unless  it  passed  in  a  full  house ;  that  is,  when  a  com- 
petent number  of  the  members  were  present.  It  seems, 
by  a  passage  which  Manutius  quotes  from  Die,  L  M,  that 
before  the  times  of  Augustus,  who  made  some  alteratSon 
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me,  my  friend,  oonld  I  poetiblj  hmve  made  a 
bolder  or  molv  formidable  attack  upon  this 
party  ?  Could  I  possibly  have  given  a  more 
convincing  evidence  that  I  had  not  departed  from 
my  old  principles,  notwithstaudini^  all  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  their  sake?  Tl^  truth  of  it  is, 
this  motion  greatly  exasperated  not  only  those 
whom  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  offeod, 
but  others  upon  whom  I  did  not  imagine  it  would 
have  had  any  audi  effect.  Pompey,  soon  after 
this  decree  had  passed,  set  forward  upon  his  expe- 
dition into  Sardinia  and  Africa',  without  giving 
me  the  least  intimation  of  his  being  disgusted.  In 
his  wav  thither  he  had  a  conference  with  Cesar  at 
Lucca",  who  made  great  complaints  of  this  motion. 
He  had  before,  it  seems,  been  informed  of  it  by 
Crassus  at  Ravenna',  who  took  that  opportunity  of 
incensing  him  against  me  :  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards that  Pompey  wss  likewise  much  dissatisfied 
upon  the  same  account.  This  I  learned  from 
several  hands,  but  particularly  from  my  brother, 
who  met  him  in  Sardinia  a  few  days  after  he  had 
left  Lucca.  Pompey  told  him  he  was  extremely 
glad  of  that  accidental  interview,  as  he  wanted 
much  to  talk  with  him.  He  began  with  saying, 
that  as  my  brother  stood  engaged^  for  my  conduct 
he  should  expect  him  to  exert  all  his  endeavours 
to  influence  me  accordingly.  Pompey  then  pro- 
ceeded very  warmly  to  remonstrate  against  my  late 
motion  in  the  senate;  reminding  my  brother  of  his 
services  to  us  both,  and  particularly  of  what  had 
passed  between  them  concerning  Cssar's  edicts, 
and  of  those  assurances,  he  said,  my  brother  had 
given  him  of  the  measures  I  would  pursue  with 
respect  to  that  article.  He  added,  that  my  brother 
himself  was  a  witness  that  the  steps  he  had  formerly 
taken  for  procuring  my  recal  were  with  the  fuU 
consent  and  approbation  of  Caesar.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  entreated  him,  if  it  were  either 

ihwdn,  the  nomber  reqoiaite  to  make  an  act  valid  was 
40a 

f  ThU  expedition  of  Pompey  into  Bardinia  and  AfHca. 
was  in  poraoaaoe  of  the  commlwion  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  for  sapplying  the  public  magasines  with 
corn.    See  rem.  ■,  p.  34ft. 

^  Lucca  was  a  frontier  town  in  Ce«r*t  province  of 
Cinlpine  Qaul,  adjoining  to  Italy :  it  still  eubeiBts  under 
the  nme  name,  and  is  a  celebrated  republta  It  was 
Cwemx^  policy,  at  the  end  of  every  campaign,  to  fix  his 
winter-quartere  as  near  Italy  as  poerible,  in  erder  to  be 
within  obwrvation  of  what  passed  at  Rome.  A  numerons 
court  was  immediately  fSormed  around  him  in  these  places 
of  his  reddence,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sms  in  Rome,  and  the  neighbouring  provinoes,  and  no  leas 
than  200  senators  have  been  observed  among  the  attend- 
ants upon  these'oocasions.  Candidates  for  offices ;  young 
men  who  had  run  out  their  estates ;  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whose  aflTairs  of  any  kind  were  embarraned,  flocked  to 
hira  in  those  cities ;  and  by  liberal  oonoeasions  to  their 
respective  wants  and  interests,  he  strengthened  his  fac- 
tion, and  forwarded  his  grand  oiterprise.  It  was  thus 
(as  the  Judidons  Plutarch  obeenres)  he  had  the  address  to 
employ  the  forces  of  the  republic  against  Oanl,  and  the 
spoils  of  Oaul  against  the  republic— Flu t  in  Tit  JuL  Cca. 
et  Pomp. ;  Suet,  in  Vit.  Jul.  0»%. 

I  A  city  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  subsisting  under  the 
same  name,  in  the  Pope's  dominiona 

J  This  alludes  to  tbom  engagements  which  Quintus 
Cicero  entered  into  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  in  order  to 
induce  Pompey  to  favour  his  recal  from  banishment. 
And  it  appears  by  what  follows,  that  he  promised,  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  an  unlimited  resignation  to  the  measures 
of  that  ambitious  chief. 


not  in  my  power  or  my  inclination  to  support  t 
interest  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  that  he  woold 
least  prevail  with  me  not  to  oppose  them.  T 
account  which  my  brother  gave  me  of  thii  convt 
sation,  together  with  a  message  I  had  bef( 
received  from  Pompey  by  VibuUius,  to  reqoi 
that  I  would  not  proNoeed  any  £srther  in  the  aS 
of  the  Campanian  Unds  till  his  return,  threw  i 
into  a  very  serious  train  of  reflectiotts.  I  coi 
not  but  think,  after  having  performed  and  snffef 
so  much  for  my  country,  that  I  might  now  at  la 
be  permitted  to  consider  what  was  doe  to  gratita 
and  to  the  honour  of  my  brother ;  and  as  I  h 
ever  conducted  myself  with  integrity  towanb  t 
public,  I  might  be  allowed,  I  hoped,  to  act  t 
same  honest  part  in  my  more  private  connexiou 

During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  theae  to! 
and  other  proceedings  with  which  Pompey  appear 
thus  dissatisfied,  I  was  informed  of  what  pasted 
the  conversations  of  a  set  of  men  whom  yoa  v 
now  guess  without  my  naming.  This  party,  tboai 
they  approved  of  my  public  measures  as  bex 
agreeable  to  what  had  ever  been  their  profics 
sentiments,  were  yet  so  ungenerous  as  to  exprc 
great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  my  condn 
would  by  no  means  oblige  Pompey,  at  tiie  su 
time  that  it  would  highly  exasperate  Caesar.  W« 
might  I  resent,  indeed,  so  injurious  a  treatment,- 
but  much  more  when  I  saw  them,  even  befort  d 
face,  maliciously  encouraging  and  csresvig  n 
avowed  enemy ^  Mine  do  I  call  him?  Ratb 
let  me  say  an  enemy  to  the  laws  and  trsnqsillii 
of  his  country,  and  to  every  character  of  worth  n 
virtue  amongst  us. 

Their  malevolence,  however,  had  not  the  eiei 
they  intended,  and  it  could  not  warm  meiDtotha 
transports  of  indignation  of  which  my  heart  is  vfi 
indeed,  no  longer  susceptible.  On  the  cooi^ 
it  only  induced  me  to  examine  my  sitnation  in  i 
its  various  circumstances  and  reUtions  vith  d 
greatest  coolness  and  impartiality ;  the  process  u 
result  of  which  I  will  lay  before  yon  in  as  fe 
words  as  I  am  able. 

There  have  been  times,  as  experience  oo  k 


k  The  destructive  views  of  Caeaar,  in  piecarinK  tke  U 
in  question,  have  been  already  oondderad  in  these  v4ei 
weak,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  is  the  reason  which  Of» 
here  assigns,  for  renouncing  an  oppoaitign  lo  rni/xA 
important  to  the  true  interest  of  his  country.  Had  Cm 
and  Pompey,  indeed,  been  ever  so  mndi  bb  real  friM 
no  considerations  of  amity  ought  to  have  prevailed  wii 
him.  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  schenae  wliidi  wasooitiv? 
the  sentiments  of  aU  the  real  patriots  of  the  repabU 
and  contrary  lilcewise  to  his  own ;  a  sdienie  vbieh  I 
himself  tells  Atticus  was  formed  for  the  destruction  of  d 
commonwealth.  [Ad  Att  ii  1?.]  Had  be  attended  to  tl 
indisputable  maxim  which  he  himself  Uys  down  in  a 
of  his  philosophical  treatises,  it  would  hare  dedisdj 
once  the  conduct  which  became  him  to  obserrc  ap«  \ 
occasion  where  private  friendship  toterfered  wllii  ma 
ex  tensive  obligaUons:— •*  Ha«  prima  kx  in  vaofit 
sanciatnr  (says  he)  ut  neqne  rogemus  res  torpes ;  « 
faciamuB  rogati."  But  the  truth  of  it  Is,  pritrate  fri^ 
ship  was  not  concerned  in  the  case ;  for  bt  we^i  kw*^ 
neither  Pompey  nor  Cwaar  had  any  attacbrowt*  to  ^ 
of  that  kind.  It  was  fear  akme  that  detennhied  hi»  re* 
lutkm ;  and,  having  oooe  already  suflfered  fa  the  cao*| 
liberty,  he  did  not  find  Umself  disposed  to  be  tvi« 
martyr.  The  awkward  manner,  howcrer,  in  which 
attempts  to  Justify  himself  thnragbont  thif  letter.^ 
evidently  shows  bow  impoMible  it  is  to  bid  farevw 
integrity  with  a  good  grace.  '  Ctodins 
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tiun  history  has  Uugbt  me,  when  the  power  of 
the  commonwealth  was  in  worthless  and  wicked 
hands.  Insach  a  conjancture,  no  hope  of  interest 
(which  I  hsfe  at  all  times  most  heartiij  contemned) 
Bor  feir  of  danger  (which  npon  some  occasions, 
hoverer^has  influenced  the  greatest  minds)  should 
preuil  with  me  to  co-operate  in  their  measures  ; 
H  not  though  I  were  attached  to  them  by  the 
itroQgett  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude.  But 
when  a  mm  of  Pompey's  distinguished  character 
pwdes  OTer  the  republic ;  a  man  who  has  ac- 
({mred  that  eminence  of  power  and  honour  by  the 
nMt  heroic  actions  and  the  most  signal  services ;  I 
ctmld  not  imagine  it  would  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
Ufitj  of  disposition  if,  in  some  few  instances,  1 
<Ieclmed  a  little  from  my  general  maxims  and 
complied  with  his  inclinations".  But  myjustifi- 
cttion,  I  thought,  would  still  rise  in  strength  when 
it  ibottU  be  remembered  that  I  favoured  his  credit 
»d  dignity  even  from  the  earliest  part  of  my  life,  as 
Iptrtieiilarly  promoted  them  in  my  prsetorship  and 
waalste ;  when  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
DOC  only  assisted  me  with  his  vote  and  his  influence 
&i  the  senate  during  my  adversity,  but  joined  his 
«raasels  and  his  efforts  writh  yours  for  the  same 
ItKroQi  purpose ;  in  a  word,  when  it  should  be 
rsiMmbered  that  be  has  no  other  enemy  in  the 
vhoie  eommonwealth,  except  the  man  who  is  my 
pwfcwed  adversary  ^  In  consequence  of  these 
wtiments,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  you 
let,  to  unite  with  Ceesar,  as  one  who  was  joined  in 
^  ame  views  and  the  same  interest.  His  friend- 
iWp,  likewise,  which  you  arc  sensible  my  brother 
BMi  I  hare  long  shared,  together  with  his  humane 
>n<i  generous  disposition,  which  I  have  abundantly 
fiperienced  both  by  his  late  letters  and  his  good 
sftcw  towards  me,  contributed  greatly  to  confirm 
Be  in  these  resolutions.  To  which  I  must  add, 
hi  the  commonwealth  in  general  seemed  to  be 
M  strongly  averse  from  giving  any  opposition  to 
w*  extraordinary  men ;  more  especially  after 
Cesar  had  performed  such  great  and  glorious 
gloits  for  the  honour  of  hie  country.  But  what 
■o  still  a  farther  and  very  powerful  weight  in  my 
isbherations,  was  Pompey's  having  engaged  his 
*<d  for  me  to  Caesar,  as  my  brother  had  given 
■•  "iue  assurances  to  Pompey. 

Wko^ remembered,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
Jwj  dime  writings,  that  **  the  people  generally 
wl  their  manners  and  their  sentiments  by  those 
lithe  great;"  a  maxim  which,  at  this  juncture,  I 


^HappewB  by  what  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
fc^'ioenpUance  can  by  no  means  be  considered  in  the 
pwaWt  lifbt  in  which  he  here  represenU  it;  but  was 
■■■^  a  ODoceaskm  moat  injmioas  to  his  bononr  and 
PB^ttelibertieaofRome.  It  is  certiiK:r:i.«wiae,  that 
J2»  not  frwn  any  advantageooa  opinion  of  Pompey's 
P^  ebaraet«r  and  designs,  that  be  tvas  induced  to 
PVJJ  hji  measorea.  On  the  cootraiy,  Cicero  moet 
■•*^*e*y  bad  no  esteem  for  him  ;  and,  as  to  his  poli- 
P^*J««B,  be  aswsnd  acknowledged,  long  before  the  date 
r*"htt«r,  that  ttioy  were  torned  on  the  destruction  of 
Fj2«Hie ;  'Oft9\9ya¥fUrttt  («ys  be  in  one  of  the 
JJJ"  to  Amam}  rvpan^Qa  ffvoiuvdterati  as  in 
Pw,vrittcn  apon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  dril  war, 
S***^  h*mlnem  kwoKnuc^arw^  a  man  utterly 

LAtt.iL17; 


I^^J^ha,  after  having  driven  Cksero  oat  of 
■*■*  aat  ■twnuouaiy  faito  the  opposition  against 
'^'^  **  Qeaar^Mannttae.    See  bdow,  rm.  *. 


thought  merited  my  particular  attention.  I  was 
convinced,  indeed,  of  its  truth  when  I  reflected  on 
the  vigorous  resolutions  which  were  taken  in  the 
senate  on  the  memorable  <^  nones  of  December ; 
and  it  seemed  no  wonder  so  noble  a  spirit  should 
appear  in  that  assembly,  after  the  animating  exam, 
pie  I  had  given  them  upon  my  first  entering  on 
the  consular  office.  I  reflected,  also,  that,  during 
the  whole  time  which  intervened  between  the 
expiration  of  my  consulship  and  that  of  Caesar  and 
BibulusP,  when  I  still  retained  a  very  considerable 
authority  in  the  senate,  all  the  better  part  of  the 
republic  were  united  in  their  sentiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  the  time  you  took  possession  of 
your  government  in  Spain,  the  commonwealth 
could  not  so  properly  be  said  to  be  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  consuls  as  of  infamous  barterers  of 
provinces'!,  and  the  mean  vassals  and  ministers  of 
sedition.  It  was  then  that  discord  and  faction 
spread  through  all  ranks  amongst  us ;  and  I  was 
marked  out  as  the  victim  of  party  rage.  In  this 
critical  season,  however,  not  only  every  man  of 
worth,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  senators,  and 
indeed  all  Italy  in  general,  rose  up  with  remarkable 
unanimity  in  my  cause  ^  What  the  event  proved, 
1  forbear  to  mention ;  as,  in  truth,  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  a  complication  of  errors  and  artifices. 
But  this  I  will  say,  it  was  not  forces,  so  much  as 
leaders  to  conduct  them,  that  were  wanting  to  me 
at  this  crisis.    I  must  add,  that  whatever  censure 

o  The  fifth.  It  was  on  tbia  day,  in  the  conBulsblp  of 
Cicero  and  Antonius,  A.  U.  600,  that  the  senate  came  to  a 
resolution  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  Catiline's  conspiracy :  "  And  it  la 
certain  (as  the  learned  and  polite  historian  of  Cicero's  life 
observes),  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this  day  for 
one  of  the  greatest  deliveranoes  which  it  had  ever  reoeiTed 
since  its  foundation ;  and  which  nothing,  perhaps,  but  hia 
vigilance  and  sagacity  could  have  ao  happily  eflTeoted.**— 
Life  of  Cicero,  p.  61. 

p  Cicero  was  chosen  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  69Ui 
Cesar  and  Bibulus  In  the  year  694. 

4  The  consuls  to  whom  Cicero  aUudes,  are  Lucius  Cal- 
pumiua  Piso,  whose  daughter  Cesar  had  married,  and 
Aulus  Qabinius,  a  dependant  and  favourite  of  Pompejr. 
They  succeeded  Cesar  and  Bibulus  in  this  office  in  6B5, 
the  year  when  Cicero  went  into  exile.  '*  Clodius  secured 
them  to  bis  measures  by  a  private  contract  to  procure  for 
them,  by  a  grant  from  the  people,  two  of  the  best  gDvem« 
ments  of  the  empire :  Piso  was  to  have  Blaoedonia,  with 
Greece  and  Theaaaly;  Gabinios,  Cilicia.  For  this  price 
they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  all  bis  designs,  particularly  in 
the  oppression  of  Cicero."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  8flL 

'  **  Clodius  procured  a  law.  importing.  *  that  whoew 
had  taken  the  life  of  a  citisen  uncondenmed,  and  without  a 
trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water.'  Though 
Cicero  was  not  named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  tiiis  law. 
nis  crime  was,  the  putting  Catiline's  acoompUoes  to  death ; 
which,  though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  senate,  and,  after  a  ademn  bearing  and 
debate,  was  alleged  to  be  ill^al,  and  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Cicero,  finding  himself  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  dianged  his  liabit  npon  it,  as 
was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  public  impeachment,  and  ap- 
peared about  the  streets  in  a  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  his  feUow-eiUsens ;  whilst  Clodins,  at  the 
head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult  him  at  ewy 
turn.  But  Cicero  soon  gathered  friends  enough  to  secore 
h  im  from  such  insults ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  kni^ ta. 
together  with  the  young  nobility,  to  theommber  of  90,000, 
headed  by  Craasns  the  son,  all  changed  their  habit,  and 
perpetually  attended  him  about  tlie  city  to  imploew  the 
protectkm  and  assistance  of  tlie  people.**— Ptnt  in  Til. 
Cloer. ;  Orat.  post  Red. ;  Lif e  of  Cioao,  p.  m 
B  B 
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may  jnitly  fall  on  those  who  refused  me  tlieir 
aiiistance,  most  certainly  they  who  first  promised 
it  and  then  deserted  me  are  not  less  to  be  blamed*. 
In  a  word,  if  some  of  my  friends  may  well  be 
reproached  for  the  timid,  though  sincere,  counsels 
they  gave  me,  how  much  more  severe  must  their 
condemnation  prove,  who  artfully  alarmed  me  with 
their  pretendcMl  fears  ?  Let  it  be  noted  at  the 
same  time  to  my  honour,  that  zealous  as  my  fellow- 
dtizens  showed  themselves  to  rise  up  in  the  defence 
of  a  man  who  had  formerly  stood  forth  in  theirs, 
yet  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  exposed  (unsup- 
ported as  they  were  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  protectors)  to  the  barbarous  insults  of 
a  lawless  banditti.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  chose 
the  world  should  judge  by  the  power  of  my  friends 
in  recalling  me  from  my  exile,  what  their  honest 
unanimity  could  have  effected,  had  I  permitted 
them  to  have  drawn  their  swords  to  prevent  it. 

You  were  sensible  of  this  general  zeal  in  my 
favour,  when  you  undertook  my  cause,  and  you 
not  only  encouraged,  but  confirmed  it,  by  your 
influence  and  authority.  I  shall  always  most  wil- 
lingly acknowledge,  that  you  were  assisted  upon 
this  occasion  by  some  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  Rome* ;  who,  it  must  be  owned,  exerted 
themselves  with  much  greater  vigour  in  procuring 
my  return,  than  in  preventing  my  banishment. 
And  had  they  persisted  in  the  same  resolute 
disposition,  they  might  have  recovered  their  own 
authority  at  the  same  time  that  they  obtained  my 
restoration.  The  spirits,  in  truth,  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  part  of  the  republic  were,  at  this  juncture, 
greatly  raised  and  animated  by  the  inflexible  pa- 
triotism of  your  conduct  during  your  consulship, 
together  with  Pompey's  concurrence  in  the  same 
measures.  Ciesar,  likewise,  when  he  saw  the  senate 
distinguishing  his  glorious  actions  by  the  most 
singular  and  unprecedented  honours,  joined  in 
adding  weight  to  the  authority  of  that  assembly. 
Had  these  happy  circumstances,  therefore,  been 
rightly  improved,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  ill-designing  citizen  to  have  violated  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  But  let 
me  entreat  you  to  reflect  a  moment  on  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  my  political  associates.  In  the 
first  place,  they  screened  from  punishment  that 
infamous  intruder  on  the  matron- mysteries,  who 
showed  no  more  reverence  for  the  awful  ceremonies 

•  In  this  number  was  Pompey  himself,  who,  though  he 
had  given  Cicero  the  most  solenm  assurances  that  he 
would,  at  the  hasard  of  his  life,  protect  him  against  CIo- 
dius ;  yet.  when  afterwards  our  author  solicited  the  execu- 
tion of  this  promise,  he  treated  him  with  much  rudeness, 
as  well  as  great  treachery,  and  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
cern himself  in  the  affair.  [Ad  Att  U.  20 ;  X.  4.]  Itsoems 
altogether  nnaooountable,  that  Cicero  should  be  so  inju- 
dicious as  to  touch  upon  a  circumstance  that  destroys  the 
whole  force  of  his  apology,  so  far.  I  mean,  as  he  intended 
to  Justify  his  conduct  by  his  friendship  to  Pompey.  For 
ft  exceeds  all  power  of  credulity  to  imagine,  that  he  could 
really  be  influenced  by  a  motive  of  that  kind  with  respect 
to  a  man,  whoae  inainoeri^  he  had  so  lately  and  so  sevcovly 
experienced. 

t  Clodiua  was  so  elated  with  his  success  against  Cicero, 
that  he  had  no  sooner  driven  him  out  of  Rome,  than  he 
conceived  hopes  of  rendering  himself  no  less  formidable  to 
Cesar  and  Pompey.  Accordingly,  he  entered  into  an  open 
opposition  against  them  both ;  which  be  carried  on  with 
so  much  warmth  and  petulance,  that  at  laigth  they  found 
it  expedient  for  their  purposes  to  mortify  him  by  recalling 
Cicero. 


of  the  goddess  in  whose  hooour  these  a 
solemnities  are  celebrated,  than  for  the  diastl 
his  three  sisters*.  And  thua,  by  prevendj 
worthy  tribune  of  the  people  from  obtaining 
justice  upon  Clodiua  which  be  endeavoured  to 
cure,  they  deprived  future  times  of  a  most  stli 
example  of  chastised  »edition\  DidnoCtbejii 
likewise,  that  monument,  that  glorioas  momii 
which  was  erected,  not  indeed  with  the  spa 
had  gained  in  foreign  wars,  bat  1^  the  gener 
of  the  senate  for  my  civil  services ;  did  tbf] 
most  shamefully  suffer  it  to  be  inscribed  vitl 
name  of  the  cruel  and  avowed  enemy  of  his  o 
try*  t  Obliged  most  certainly  I  am  to  dm 
having  restored  me  to  the  commonveslth ;  I 
could  wish  they  had  conducted  themsdves, 
only  like  physicians,  whose  views  termintte  m 
in  the  health  of  their  patients,  bnt  Eke  the  AH 

«  Clodius  (as  Plutarch  relates  the  stiiiyilttd  an  i0< 
with  Pbmpeia,  Oesar^  wife ;  bat  as  he  ooold  not  caaQj 
access  to  her,  be  took  the  opportunity,  white  At^u 
brmting  the  mysteries  of  the  btma  Dea  at  her  ovs  k 
to  enter  disguised  in  a  woman's  habit  Wbfle  U 
waiting  in  one  of  the  apartments  for  Punpeb.  Iwi 
covered  by  a  maid-scrrant  of  Caesar^  mother,  vte  ti 
diately  giving  the  ahirm,  he  was  drrren  oat  of  tliufi 
assembly  with  great  indignation.  Ihe  tesa  /tei.  a 
same  author  informs  us,  was  iiippoeeil  to  have  U 
dryad  with  whom  the  god  Famina  had  an  amov.  1 
rites  were  held  in  the  highest  veneratioa,  nd  caa^ 
with  the  most  im>found  secrecy.  They  wen  oei^ 
annually  by  women,  at  the  boose  of  the  eonsol  or  pit 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  male  to  be  preseot  S* 
tells  us,  they  carried  this  precaution  so  far.  tlist  if  I 
happened  to  be  a  picture  of  any  male  animal  ia  tts  i 
where  these  mystic  ceremonies  were  perforraiBf,  i 
thought  necessary  it  should  be  veiled.— Plot  in  Vit  I 
8en.Ep.  97. 

Clodiua  was  snqwoted  of  having  a  ortDBinil  oonn 
with  his  three  sisters. 

▼  Lentulus,  immediately  upon  entering  oo  his  eoal 
office,  A.  U.  696,  moved  the  senate  that  Cloero  migt 
restored;  in  which  he  was  seocoidedlyy  Pompey  vttbil 
seal,  and  the  whole  house  nnanimoosly  coocuntd  a 
motion.  Berranus,  howevw,  a  tribune  of  the  penp^ 
terposing  his  negative,  no  decree  could  psai  at  tiut  t| 
nevertheless,  it  was  with  one  otmsent  rwolred.  ri>^ 
the  2Sd  of  the  same  month,  a  law  should  be  prepw 
the  people  for  Cicero's  recal.  When  the  appolnt(<d 
arrived,  the  friends  of  Cicero  found  the  fonm  U 
possession  of  Clodius,  who  had  planted  hit  io<^  \ 
over-night.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fmanulgstioB  rf: 
law.  A  very  bloody  skirmish  enaoed,  in  i^***  *] 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  other  outrages  eoounittn 
consequence  of  which,  Clodius  was  impcscbed  kj  3u 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  But  MeteUits.  tb^ 
league  of  Lentulus,  together  with  Appius  the  P*^] 
Soranus  the  tribune,  determined  to  screen  Ctodiw:| 
accordingly,  by  a  most  dangerous  exercise  of  Vust  & 
rity.  they  published  their  several  edicts,  c 
farther  proceedings  in  this  proseeutian  to  be  di^ats 
It  was  a  very  impolitio  power  (as  a  late  ingHifa<iB  * 
upon  government  observes)  whk^  was  lodged  In  i*^ 
bunes,  of  thus  preventing  the  execution  of  th«l««i  • 
as  the  passing  of  them,  and  whfch  caused  infinite m'^ 
to  the  republifr^-Orat.  pro  Sext  34.  S5. 41 ;  VE 
Loix,  L  223. 

*  **  After  the  suppression  of  CatiUne^  coniptog 
senate  decreed  Umt  a  temple  shoold  betfeeted  to  I 
as  a  public  monument  of  their  late  happy  deltr 
This  temple  was  raised  at  the  foot  of  MtNUt  F) 
near  Cicero's  house.    And  as  the  inscriptien  fixed  tl 
undoubtedly  mentioned  Cicero  with  hononr,  Oodiw  fl 
those  words,  and  placed  his  own  name  ia  tbeir  rt<*' 
Manutius.  J 

»  The  AUpUx  ware  persons  who  prqand  the  Wrt 
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10,  who  endeavoiir  to  establish  the  spirits  and 
goQT  of  those  under  their  care.  Whereas  they 
m  acted  with  regard  to  me,  as  Apeiles  did  in 
jtnon  to  bis  celebrated  pictare  of  Venas^  :  they 
ire  ffaikhed  one  part  of  ueir  work  with  great  skiU 
t<  %tcnncjf  but  left  all  the  rest  a  mere  rude  and 
)peHiect  sketch. 

is  ooe  article,  howerer,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
Hppoint  my  enemies.  They  imagined  my  banish- 
nt  would  have  wrought  the  same  effect  on  me, 
)kh  they  fidsely  supposed  a  calamity  of  a  like 
bd  produced  formerly  in  Quintas  Metellus.  This 
eelleiit  person  (whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been 
■u  oi  the  greatest  fortitude  and  magnanimity 
uy  in  his  times)  they  represented  as  broken 
J  &pirited  after  his  return  from  exile*.    But  if 

>  ithkiic  combatants,  by  unctioni  and  other  proper 
tbnb.  for  rendering  than  vigoroiu  and  active  in  their 
uutk}  exercise*. 

AjieUei,  one  of  the  frreatett  master*  of  painthig  in 
MBtGneoe,  was  a  natiTe  of  Cooe,  and  flourished  in  the 
th  Otjmp.  or  about  332  yean  before  Christ  His  prln- 
i]  exceUsncy  cwwtistfd  in  the  inimitable  grace  which 
Eimithed  all  his  performances.  Pliny  the  elder  has, 
krerjitraQg  expicaaion,  informed  us  of  the  amazing 
» uf  bis  pencil ;  pinxH  (says  that  author)  qua  pingi 
I  p^*tyiU,  toHt'trua,  fulgura  et  fulgetra.  He  could  eTcn 
rtf  kieai  which  seemed  impossible  to  be  raised  by 
n\  aad  animate  hia  sublime  pieces  with  all  the  tor- 
»0f  thunder  and  lightning.  His  capital  performance 
ist)cw«  of  Toms,  whi<^  appears  to  have  been  at  Rome 
hfetisMs  of  Augustus.  The  lower  parts  of  this  picture 
V  damaged,  no  piUnter  would  venture  to  retouch  it. 
■dtiof  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
!bad,  whose  palntinga  in  the  little  Famese,  at  Rome, 
«  mievhat  spoiled,  it  was  with  the  greatcHt  difficulty 
I  9Ka  Otflo  Jfaratti  was  prevailed  upon  to  restore 
O'  ApeUes  began  a  second  figure  of  Venus,  whloh  he 
■dfrd  iiboiild  excel  his  first :  but  he  died  before  he  had 
»ded  any  fxrihrnr  in  that  design  than  the  head  and 
iMm.-attintiL  xii.  10;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  zxxr.  10; 
tau  nr  la  Po^  ei  snr  la  Point 
%  twrfOm  MeCellas  was  in  the  number  of  those  who 
«ed  the  faetioii  of  Caiua  Marius ;  in  consequence  of 
di  be  was  at  length  driven  into  exile.  The  immediate 
riaru  however,  of  bis  sentence  was  this :  Satuminus.  a 
■•  of  the  people,  and  creature  of  Marius,  proposed  a 
ta  the  year  S53,  whi<A,  among  fther  things  oiacted, 
**th«  tenaton  should  swear  to  ratify  whatever  the  I 
iecidaioed.'*  This  oath,  MeteUus.  with  the  true  spi- 
t  Boient  Rome,  reaolutdy  refused  to  take,  and  when  | 
|Jh^  wpicaeuted  to  him  tiie  dangerous  consequences  ! 
IkvouM  pfT>babl  J  attend  hi*  persevering  in  that  honest  I 
Woe,  he  nobly  replfed,  *•  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  | 
^vlrtiie  snd  honour  to  act  rightly,  whatevo'  conse* 
■s  WKf  snsae."  Aooordingly,  a  decree  passed  in  an  I 
pVr  «f  the  people  for  his  banishment ;  and  when  bis 
ilsiiered  him  their  aaaistance  to  withstand  this  piece 
iMe  ki^atiee,  he  generously  refused  their  aid:— 
i*aid  he,  "  either  public  measures  will  be  changed. 
%  fsoyio  wUl  repent  of  the  injury  they  have  done 
NtthcD  I  shall  be  r«oalled  with  honour:  or  they  will 
nfei  the  same  santinients;  and  in  that  case  banisb- 
gy  hs  a  happinoas.**  He  greatly  ohose,  therefore, 
pfaw  Umaeif  'from  the  destructive  politics  of  his 
!^;  nd,  rstirlng  to  Rhodes,  he  calmly  q>ent  his  time 
^  idica.    HIa  virtoca,  however,  prevailed 

^*wr  the  iaiqaity  of  his  persecutors,  and  he  was 
^"O  As  vapahUo,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition 
Chen  baa  reoordad  a  circumstance  relating 
^ftat  ghroB  «oe  the  highest  idea  of  the  character 
^  liBsagBthlsoiMmtrymen.    He  viras  accused,  it 
b  Irfta  Blariaa  faction,  of  having  been  guilty  of 
^■fciiliai ;  bat  when  be  entered  upon  his  defenoe, 
*'*""1  his  aoBcmnta,  the  Judges  refused  to  inspect 
■** ^  wdl  oonrinoed  that  JfeteUns  had  a  soul 


broken  he  really  were,  it  coald  not  be  the  effect  of 
his  adversity ;  as  it  is  certain  he  sabmitted  to  his 
sentence  without  the  least  reluctance,  and  lived 
under  it,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with 
cheerfulness.  The  truth  is,  no  man  ever  equalled 
him  in  the  strength  and  heroism  of  his  mina  ;  no, 
not  even  the  celebrated  Marcus  Scaurus*.  Never- 
theless, such  as  they  had  heard,  or,  at  least,  chose 
to  imagine  Metellus  to  have  been,  they  figured  me 
to  themselves,  or,  if  possible,  indeed,  even  yet  more 
abject.  The  reverse,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  general  concern  which  the  whole 
republic  express^  at  my  absence,  inspired  me  with 
more  vigorous  spirits  than  I  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Metellus  was  repealed  by  a  law  proposed  only  by 
a  single  tribune  of  the  people;  whereas,  I  was 
recalled  from  mine  upon  the  motion  of  the  consul 
himself^,  and  by  a  law  in  which  every  magistrate  of 
Rome  concurred.  Let  me  add,  likewise,  that  each 
order  and  degree  in  the  commonwealth,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  supported  by  all  Italy,  zealously 

much  too  enlarged  to  be  capable  of  anything  so  mean  as 
injustice.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  likewise  a  noble 
expression  of  this  great  man,  in  a  letter  written  during  his 
banishment,  as  it  shows  the  spirit  with  which  he  bore  his 
misfortune.  Illi  (inimioi  sc)  Jure  et  honestate  interdicii ; 
ego  neque  aqua  neque  igni  carecettumma  gloria/runi$cor. 
"  Whilst  my  enemies,"  says  he,  *'  vainly  hoped  to  banish 
me  from  the  common  benefits  of  society,  which,  however, 
I  still  enjoy,  together  with  the  highest  glory,  they  have 
much  more  severely  banished  from  their  own  breasts  all 
sentiments  of  justice  and  honour.**  One  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge with  regret,  that  neither  the  enemies  nor  the 
friends  of  Cicero  did  him  Justice,  when  they  compared  him 
to  Metellus ;  for.  besides  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter 
in  tdc  present  instance,  he,  upon  all  occasions,  acted  con- 
sistently with  his  avowed  political  principles,  and  pre- 
served a  uniform  and  unsullied  reputation  to  the  end  of 
his  days.~Plut  hi  Vit  C.  Mar. ;  Ad  Att  t  16;  Orat  pro 
Balbo,  in  princip.,-  Anl.  GeL  xviL  2;  SaUust  BelL  Ju- 
gurth.  47. 

*  M.  ^milius  Scaurus  was  advanced  a  second  time  to 
the  honour  of  the  consular  office,  in  the  year  of  Rome  646, 
having  enjoyed  that  dignity  eight  years  before.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  among  the  orators  of  that  age ;  but  there 
was  more  of  force  and  authority  in  what  be  delivered,  than 
of  grace  in  his  manner,  or  elegance  in  his  exprewion. 
He  was  accused,  in  his  latter  days,  of  baring  carried  on  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  Mithridates.  The  short 
speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  gives  one  a  lively  image  of  that  manly  contempt 
with  which  a  mind,  conscious  of  its  int^rity.  ought  ever 
to  treat  the  calumnies  of  an  accuser,  whose  known  charae- 
ter  affords  the  best  and  most  expeditious  antidote  against 
his  malice.  The  venerable  old  man  stood  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  whole 
audience,  spake  to  this  effect :  **  It  is  somewhat  hard,  my 
countrymen,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  I 
to  the  present  generation,  of  what  I  transacted  before  they 
were  bom.  But.  notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  this 
assembly  are  too  young  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the  ser- 
vices and  honours  of  my  former  life,  I  will  venture  to  rest 
the  whole  of  my  defence  upon  a  single  question.  Tarius, 
then,  asserto,  that  Scaurus  was  bribed  to  betray  his  coun- 
try ;  Scaurus,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  denies  that  he 
ever  was  tainted  virith  a  crime  of  this  nature  Now  lay 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  tell  me,  my  fellow-citi-  I 
sens,  to  which  of  these  two  men  you  will  give  credit  ?** 
The  people  were  so  struck  with  the  honest  simplicity  of 
this  speech,  that  Scaurus  vras  dismissed  with  honour,  and 
his  infamous  accuser  hissed  out  of  the  assembly.— De  Clar. 
Orat  no.  Ill ;  VaL  Max.  UL  7 ;  SaUust  BelL  Jugurth. ; 
Orat  pro  Fonteio ;  In  Verr.  L 

^  Lentnlus,  the  person  to  whom  thia  letter  is  addressed. 
B  B  2 
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united  in  one  common  effort  for  recoTering  me  to 
my  country.  Yet,  high  as  these  nnezmmpled  ho- 
noars  were,  they  have  never  elated  my  hmrt  with 
pride,  or  tempted  me  to  assome  an  air  which  conld 
give  just  offence  even  to  the  most  malevolent  of 
my  enemies.  The  whole  of  my  ambition  is,  not  to 
be  wanting  either  in  advice  or  assistance  to  my 
I  friends ;  or  even  to  those  whom  I  have  no  great 
reason  to  rank  in  that  number.  It  is  this,  perhaps, 
which  has  given  the  real  ground  of  complaint  to 
those  who  view  only  the  lustre  of  my  actions,  but 
cannot  be  sensible  of  the  pains  and  solicitude  they 
cost  me.  But  whatever  the  true  cause  may  be,  the 
pretended  one  is,  my  having  promoted  the  honours 
of  Ccesar ;  a  circumstance  which  they  interpret,  it 
seems,  as  a  renunciation  of  my  old  maxims.  The 
genuine  motives,  however,  of  my  conduct,  in  this 
instance,  are  not  only  what  I  just  before  mentioned, 
but  particularly  what  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  and  will  now  more  fully  explain. 

You  will  not  find  then,  my  friend,  the  aristocra- 
tical  part  of  the  republic  disposed  to  pursue  the 
same  system  as  when  you  left  them.  That  system, 
I  mean,  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish  when  I 
was  consul,  and  which,  though  afterwards  occasion- 
ally interrupted,  and  at  length  entirely  overthrown, 
was  again  fully  restored  during  your  administration. 
It  is  now,  however,  totally  abandoned  by  those 
who  ought  most  strenuously  to  have  supported  it. 
I  do  not  assert  this  upon  the  credit  only  of  appear- 
ances, in  which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  dissemble  ; 
I  speak  it  upon  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
facts,  and  the  public  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
styled  patriots  in  my  consulate.  The  general 
scheme  of  politics,  therefore,  being  thus  changed, 
it  is  time,  most  certainly,  for  every  man  of  pru- 
dence (in  which  number  I  have  the  ambition  to  be 
justly  accounted)  to  vary  likewise  his  particular 
plan.  Accordingly  that  chief  and  favourite  guide 
of  my  principles,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  the 
divine  Plato  himself,  advises  not  to  press  any 
political  point  farther  than  is  consonant  with  the 
general  sense  of  the  community  ;  for  methods  of 
violence,  he  maintains,  are  no  more  to  be  used  to- 
wards one's  country  than  one's  parent  Upon  this 
maxim,  he  tells  us,  he  declined  engaging  in  public 
affairs;  and,  as  he  found  the  people  of  Athens 
confirmed,  by  long  habit,  in  their  mistaken  notions 
of  government,  he  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  attempt 
by  force  what  he  despaired  of  effecting  by  persua- 
sion. My  situation,  however,  is,  in  this  respect, 
different  from  Plato's  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  I 
have  already  embarked  in  public  affairs,  it  is  too 
late  to  deliberate  whether  I  should  now  enter  upon 
them  or  not  :  so,  on  the  other,  the  Roman  people 
are  by  no  means  so  incapable^of  judging  of  their 
true  interest,  as  he  represents  the  AUienians.  It 
is  my  happiness,  indeed,  to  be  able  by  the  same 
measures,  to  consult  at  once  both  my  own  and  my 
country's  welfare^.  To  these  considerations  I 
c  If  Cicero  waa  dncere  in  what  be  here  amerted,  and 
really  imagined  that  by  falling  In  with  the  achemea  of 
Cmar  and  Pompey,  he  oould  more  effectually  serve  hia 
country  aa  well  aa  himaelf,  hia  policy,  aa  far  aa  we  can 
Judge  of  it  at  this  di«tanoe,  aeema  to  have  been  very  extra- 
ordinary.— To  hare  supported  the  one  in  oppoaition  to  the 
other,  might  perhaps  have  been  a  probable  method  of 
defeating  the  deaigna  of  both,  aa  they  could  neither  of 
them  have  advanced  to  ao  formidable  a  height,  if  they  had 
not  mutually  aaaiaied  in  raising  each  other.  But  to  Join 
in  tbair  coalition,  waa  in  effect  to  be  aooesaary  in  cement- 


must  add  thoae  uncommon  acts  of  geoerosity  «Ii 
CsBsar  has  exerted  both  towards  my  bcoticr  ( 
myself ;  so  much,  indeed,  beyond  sll  eximpk,  ti 
even  whatever  haid  been  hia  success,  I  tboald  bt 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  at  kstt  to  In 
defended  him.  But  now,  distinguished  ss  he  is 
such  a  wonderful  series  of  prosperity,  sad  crovi 
with  so  many  glorious  victories,  I  ctnnot  1 
esteem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  the  republic,  \ 
stracted  from  all  personal  obligatioDs  to  himsi 
to  promote  his  honours  as  far  as  lies  in  my  pod 
Aud  believe  me,  it  is  at  once  my  ooofeaiM  i 
my  glory,  that,  next  to  you,  together  with  the  ot] 
generous  authors  of  my  restoradoo,  there  is  ot^ 
man  in  the  world  from  whom  I  have  reodfed  s^ 
amicable  offices. 

And  now,  having  laid  before  yoo  the  prises 
motives  of  my  conduct  in  general,  I  dull  be  J 
better  able  to  satisfy  you  concerning  my  heb»^ 
with  respect  to  Craasus  and  Tatinius  is  puttcoii 
for  as  to  Appius  and  Csesar,  I  have  the  pkainn 
find  that  you  acquit  me  of  all  reproach. 

My  reconciliation  then  with  Tatioiai'  was 
fected  by  the  mediation  of  Pompey,  soon  ifta 
former  was  elected  pnetor.  I  most  con£ea,  vl 
he  petitioned  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  i 
office,  I  very  warmly  opposed  him  in  the'  i^ 
ing  an  miion  moat  evidently  calmlated  for  thtnai  rf 
commonwealth.  Thia  reasoning  is  not  bnilt  mirelj  q 
distant  speculation,  hot  ia  wappotUd  by  the  ex|3t«  ta 
mony  of  one  who  waa  not  only  an  actor  inttiiiea^ 
scene,  but  well  understood  the  plot  that  wm  tanjias 
•'  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Cato,  to  those  who  wwt  baa 
ing  the  breach  that  afterwards  happeoadbetwBOiPQs 
and  Cesar,  *'  yon  are  mistaken  in  char|faisoar(B)nt 
on  that  event ;  they  owe  their  rise  to  aaothtf  oid»i 
began,  not  when  Pompey  and  Cnar  became  acoB»' 
when  they  were  made  frienda."  The  diffieattyofja^ 
ing  Cicero  in  thia  measure,  growa  still  strangw.  **>•' 
remembered  that  he  must  have  been  sensible  at  tkiiv 
time  how  much  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  poverofts 
hia  pretended  friends.  For  heaaeures  AttieM.iBaU 
which  waa  written  at  the  breaking  out  of  thedtflj 
that  he  for«aw  the  atorm  that  had  been  ptW 
deateoy  the  republic,  fourteen  years  before  U  fell. »»  e 
the  union  of  these  ambitious  chiefs,  Me<«rBt^<*"^ 
>f«,  a  wicked  confederacy.  To  which  hsaddL^ 
had  upon  aU  occasions  preferred  the  faiterest  of  ttacirti 

Uea  and  the  advancement  of  their  power  to  tbr  baa 
and  welfare  of  their  country.— Pint  to  Tit,  f^mi> 
Att.x.4. 

^  Some  observationa  have  already  bwn  mad*  < 
Cicero's  conduct  with  regard  to  Vatinios :  ««•  »*»^  " 
^p^66L  . 

<  The  passage  in  the  original,  it  is  aelsMvW^J 
not  absolutely  imply  the  aense  which  is  givo  ^^^ 
tranalation.  It  runa  thua :~"  cum  quidansgo^J 
i  Uonem  graviaahnia  in  aenatu  aententiis  owwjjj 
But  it  ia  not  easy  to  conceive  in  what  mans*  tw^ 
tition  between  Cato  and  Vatiniua,  in  relation  to  »« 
of  pr»tor,  oould  come  before  the  aenate,  unls*  t^"" 
rity  of  that  aaaembly  were  some  way  "«**21rJ« 
nattog  or  recommending  the  candidatss  to  thejj 
Thia  interpretoUon  eeema  to  be  favoured  by  sPJ^ 
one  of  Pllny-a  letters.— •«  Meo  «<^«8*^"  "^^^T 
ing  of  a  friend,  for  whom,  not  being  J«8^5TJ2 
for  the  tribunate,  he  had  obtained  •<"*P^***^*j!J 
emperor  for  that  purpoae,  •'  Meo  •^**?^,^^^ 
Juatribunatum  petendl,  quem  nisi  <*<»"^**J"*l[l^ 
nedeoepiaaeCwaremvidear."-iL9.  'n«*"*,r3 
ginaUy  claimed  thia  prerogaUvewith  rafl>«ttot»"JJ 
of  kinga,  ia  india|mtabl&     "  Patwa  dteenrtrta^  "I 


informa  ua,  ••  ut  ciun  popnlua  '«B*'"i"''^"*V,-ii.  A 
easet,  ai  patrea  auetorea  llerent''-4. 17-  "***5Sl^ 
likewiae,  that  the  annate  exeroiaBd  a  pririlege  01  ow 
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bftt  it  vas  mach  less  from  my  resentment  to  the 
nan  Iuia8elf»  than  in  order  to  support  the  honour 
ud  interest  of  Cato'.  Soon  after  this  he  was  im- 
[icadied,  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
nlidtatkm  of  Ceesar  that  I  undertook  his  defence. 
But  joa  most  not  inquire  why  I  appeared  at  this 
kiial.  or,  indeed,  at  any  other  of  the  same  kind,  as 
( vitness  in  favour  of  the  accused,  lest  I  should 
mnfter  hate  an  opportunity  of  retorting  the  ques- 
ioQ  Bpon  you.  Though,  to  say  truth,  I  may  fairly 
sk  it  even  now ;  for  do  you  not  remember,  my 
liend,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  that  you  formerly 
nniinitted  certain  honourable  testimonials,  even 
bo  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Yon 
teed  not  icruple,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  fact; 
ir  I  hare  acted,  and  shall  continue  to  act,  the  same 
i«t  towards  those  tery  persons.  But  to  return  to 
^atioius:  besides  the  reasons  I  have  already 
■tped,  I  was  provoked  to  engage  in  his  defence, 
J  ID  opposition  of  the  same  sort  which  the  para- 
ite  recommends  to  the  amorous  soldier  in  the 
bj*.  Hie  obsequious  Gnatho,  yon  know,  advises 
is  friend,  the  captain,  whenever  his  mistress  en- 
nroQrs  to  pique  his  jealousy,  by  mentioning  his 
^  Pluedria,  to  play  off  Pamphila  upon  her 
I  retun.  Thus,  as  I  told  the  judges  at  this  trial, 
■ce  certain  honoorable  persons,  who  were  for- 
kHj  Buch  in  my  interest,  had  thought  proper, 
f  otny  little  mortifying  instances  in  the  senate, 
)  cuttt  my  avowed  enemy  before  my  &ce,  I 
^Nfht  it  but  equitable  to  have  a  Clodius  on  my 
Vt,  fa  opposition  to  the  Clodius  on  theirs.  Ac- 
vdiagly,  I  have  upon  many  occasions  acted 
M^j  to  this  decUration,  and  all  the  world  ac- 

gwledges  I  have  reason^. 

ii^aftH'tbe  repabllcan  goTenunent  was  established; 
r  QcoQ.  taking  notice  in  one  of  b is  orations  of  an  iiosuo- 
■M  tttempc  tliat  had  been  formerly  made  by  that 
Vut  MKmUy  in  order  to  extend  their  power,  adds, 
baa  aim  ougistratmn  non  gerebat  is  qui  ceperat,  si 
iTBaiietDiesnonerantfocti.*'— {OratproPlanc.a]  But 
Sdiffictthy  Is,  this  q>eech  wasdellvered  in  the  very  ttme 
ft  b  which  the  preMnt  letter  wu  written ;  bo  that  the 
Mfe  ipMXed  tneax  it  seems  to  imply  that  no  sach  right 
bAled  at  the  time  under  oonsi^ration,  and  indeed  Dr. 
NpawB  prodocee  it  in  confirmation  of  this  notion. 
^  en  R.  S.  p.  317.3  1^0  diffienlty,  however,  may  per- 
P  ^  olvcd  by  supposing  that  Cicero's  meaning  is  to  be 
bo  i«triotiv«ly,  and  that  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  senate 
^  aomfaiatioD  of  candidates  for  the  several  magistra- 
«  w  at  leut  in  confirming  their  election,  was  abolished 
>r  vUh  nspect  to  the  election  of  asdiles,  which  it  is  cer- 
h  te  had  prlndpally  in  Tiew,  but  remained  nevertheless 

C^analfvceaatoaUothera  Conjectures  are  allow- 
ia  polBli  of  so  much  obscurity,  and  in  which  neither 
g  aor  OMnmeatatorB  allbrd  any  light;  but  what 
nr  there  may  be  in  that  which  runs  through  the 
(yiaaaric  tssubmitted  to  the  Judgment  of  more  suo- 
{■*b<l«iiwa 

y»>tt<  Tcarbeliaro  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  solicited 
Uaiuiiiip  In  order  to  arm  himself  with  the  authority 
^*  iaipcttant  oAoe  againrt  the  dangerous  designs  of 
^*m4Pompey,  who  were  at  that  time  consuls.  But 
f^J>>  too  veil  aware  of  the  honest  purposes  of  this 
p>fc>atrtot,  not  to  obstruct  his  election,  and  aocord- 
gj^  tarried  it  against  him  in  fiavonr  of  the  pliant 
[****^^  Vatinhis,  whose  pretensions  they  supported 
fJ^ltknanM  method  of  artifice,  cormptioo,  and  vio- 
fJ^toVlt-Calon. 
52!^™*"  of  Teraioe. 

■■••"Istlrf  CSoem  with  ragard  to  Tatinins,  appears 
Lf  *— i  imaSUL  with  that  of  the  ariatocraUcal  party 
T**  *^ftaa,  TI>o  latter  was  now  at  variance  with 
*'■*  ^^mpcy,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Just  and 


Having  thus  explained  my  conduct  with  regard 
to  Vatihius,  I  will  now  lay  before  you  those  motives 
which  determined  me  in  respect  to  Crassus'.  I 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause,  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  many  and  great  injuries  I  had 
formerly  received '  from  him.  Agreeably  to  this 
disposition,  as  we  were  then  upon  good  terms.  I 
should  have  borne  his  unexpected  defence  of  Ga- 
binius^,  (whom  he  had  very  lately  with  so  much 
warmth  opposed)  if  he  had  avoided  all  personal 
reflections  on  myself.  But  when,  with  the  most 
unprovoked  violence,  he  broke  in  upon  me  whilst 
I  was  in  'the  midst  of  my  speech,  I  must  confess 
it  raised  my  indignation  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  took  fire 
so  much  the  sooner,  as  possibly  there  still  remained 
in  my  heart  some  latent  sparks  of  my  former  re- 
sentment. However,  my  behaviour  in  the  senate 
upon  this  occasion  was  much  and  generally  ap- 

{)lauded.  Among  the  rest,  I  was  complimented 
ikewise  by  the  same  men  whom  I  have  often 
hinted  at  in  this  letter,  and  who  acknowledged  1 
had  rendered  a  very  essential  service  to  their  cause, 
by  that  spirit  which  I  had  thus  exerted.  In  short, 
they  affected  to  speak  of  me  in  public,  as  being 
now,  indeed,  restored  to  the  commonwealth  in  the 
best  and  most  glorious  sense.  Nevertheless,  they 
hsd  the  malice  in  their  private  conversations  (as 
I_was  informed  by  persons  of  undoubted  honour) 


rational  policy  to  take  advantage  of  that  dissention  and 
endeavour  by  an  artful  managranent  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  But  Cicero's  engi^Ing  in  the  support 
of  Tatinius  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  political  reasons  of 
this  nattue,  and  to  speak  truth  it  seems  to  be  alt(^ether 
without  excuse;  For  Yatinluswas  actually  in  league  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country ;  to  espouse  his  cause, therefore, 
was  to  strengthen  their  faction,  and  sacrifice  public  inter- 
est to  private  pique. 

i  See  the  remu-ks  on  the 7th  letter  of  this  book,  particu- 
larly rrms.  J,  and  ■*. 

i  Aulus  Oabinius  was  consul  the  same  year  in  which 
Cioero  was  so  outrageously  persecuted  by  Clodius,  with 
whom  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  notes  above)  Gablnius 
most  sealoualy  concurred.  To  give  his  character  as  Cicero 
himself  has  drawn  it  In  several  of  his  orations,  he  was  effe* 
roinate  in  his  mien,  dissolute  in  his  principles,  and  a  pro- 
fesned  libertine  in  every  kind.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
consulate  in  (j96,  he  went  governor  into  Syria,  from  whence 
he  was  recalled  the  following  year  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  spoke  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  decree,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  dispute  here  mentioned  between  him 
and  Crassus  happened  In  the  debates  which  arose  upon 
this  oooasion.  Not  many  months  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Oabinius  was  impeached  for  mal-practlces  during 
the  administration  of  his  proconsular  government,  and 
Cioero  was  now  so  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Csraar  and 
Pompey,  that  In  compliance  with  their  request  he  meanly 
undertook  his  defence.  But  it  was  not  without  great 
struggles  withHiimself,  that  he  submitted  to  an  office  so 
unworthy  of  his  principles  and  his  character.  Ilowevor, 
he  endeavoured  to  represent  It  to  the  world  as  an  act  of 
pure  generosity ;  and,  indeed,  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  defended  himself  from  the  censure  that  passed  upon 
him  on  this  occasion,  is  truly  noble:  **  Neqne  me  vero 
poenltet  mortalcs  inlmlcitlas,  sempitemas  amicltlas  ha- 
bere." But  Gablnius  was  by  no  means  oititled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  generous  maxim,  nor  was  It  true  (as  will 
inoontestably  appear  by  a  passage  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  produce)  that  CIcem  was  governed  by  It  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  Cicero's  conduct,  indeed,  upon 
this  occasion,  is  so  utterly  indefensible,  that  his  very  Inge- 
nions  and  learned  advocate.  Dr.  Biiddleton  himself,  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  it  was  "  contrary  to  his  Judgment, 
his  resolution,  and  his  dignity.**— Orat  pro  Sext. ;  In 
Pfson. ;  De  Prov.  Consular. ;  Pro  Rablr. ;  Pint  in  Vlt 
Caton.  Utidn. ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  144.    See  rem.  <>  bcluw. 
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to  expren  lingnUr  latUfAction  in  the  new  Tariance 
that  had  thai  happened  between  Crassaa  and  my- 
self; as  they  pleased  themseWes  with  imagining  it 
would  for  ever  throw  me  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  same  interest^. 
Pompejf  in  the  mean  time,  employed  incredible 
pains  to  close  this  breach  ;  and  Ciesar  also  men- 
tioned it  in  his  letters  as  an  incident  that  gave  him 
mach  concern.  Upon  these  considerations,  there- 
fore, I  thought  it  expedient  to  act  agreeably  both 
to  the  dictates  of  my  natural  temper,  and  to  that 
experience  which  I  had  gained  by  my  former  mis- 
fortunes. In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  I 
consented  to  a  reconcilement ;  and,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  conspicuous  to  the  world,  Crassus 
set  out  for  his  goTernment'  almost  from  under  my 
I  roof;  for,  having  invited  himself  to  spend  the  pre- 
ceding night  with  me,  we  supped  together  in  the 
gardens  of  my  son-in-law  Crassipes"*.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  thought  my  honour  obliged 
me  to  defend  his  cause  in  the  senate  %  and  I  con- 
fess, I  mentioned  him  with  that  high  applause  of 
wbich,'it  seems,  you  have  been  informed. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  full  detail  of  the  several 
views  and  motires  by  which  I  am  govehied  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
disposition  in  which  I  stand  with  respect  to  the 
slender  part  I  can  pretend  to  claim  in  the  admiois* 
tration  of  public  affairs.  And,  believe  me,  I  should 
have  judged  and  acted  entirely  in  the  same  manner 
had  I  been  totally  free  from  every  sort  of  amicable 
bias.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  should  have  esteemed 
it  the  most  absurd  folly  to  have  attempted  to  oppose 
so  superior  a  force ;  and,  on  the  other,  supposing 
it  possible,  I  should  yet  have  deemed  it  imprudent 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  persons  so  eminently 
and  so  justly  distinguished  in  the  commonwealth  <^. 


k  Cvoar  and  Pompey.  The  former  (who  was  undoubt- 
edly as  much  miperior  to  the  rest  of  his  ooDtemporariee  in 
genius  as  in  fortune),  finding  it  neoesiary  for  his  purposes 
that  Craaras  and  Pompey  should  act  in  concert,  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  them ;  and  by  this  means,  says 
Plutarch,  formed  that  invincible  Uiumvirate  which  ruined 
the  authority  both  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  of 
which  healone  received  the  advantage.— Pint,  in  Tit.  Craaa 

I  The  province  of  Syria  was  allotted  to  Graasus.  for  which 
he  set  out  a  month  nr  two  befcve  the  expiration  of  hie  con- 
sulate, in  the  year  eOft,  and  from  whence  he  never  returned, 
as  has  already  been  observed  in  the  notes  on  the  7th  letter 
of  this  book.    Seep.  360. 

■>  These  gardens  were  situated  a  small  distance  tnm 
Kome,  CO  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.— Ad  Att.  iv.  IS ;  Ad 
Quint  Frat  iii.  7-     "See  rem.  k  on  letter  7.  of  this  book. 

*»  It  will  appear  rtrj  evident,  perhaps,  from  the  fore- 
going observations,  that  what  Cicero  here  asserts  could  not 
possibly  be  his  real  sentiments.  That  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  bring  down  Caesar  and  Pompey  tnm  that  height  of 
power  to  which  they  wtn  now  arrived,  will  not,  probably, 
be  disputed ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difikmlt 
to  set  limits  to  what  prudence  and  perseverance  may  effect. 
This,  at  least,  seems  undeniable,  that  if  their  power  were 
absolutely  immoveable,  Cicero's  conduct  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  causes  which  contributed  to  raider  It  so. 
However,  (me  cannot  but  be  astonidied  to  find  our  author 
•erkmsly  maintain,  that,  granting  it  had  not  been  impos- 
sible, it  would  yet  have  been  hnpolitic,  to  have  checked 
these  towering  <d>iafs  in  their  ambitious  flight  For  it  is 
plain,  from  a  passage  already  cited,  out  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  (see  above,  rem.  c,)  that  he  long  foresaw  their 
immoderate  growth  of  power  would  at  last  overturn  the 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  It  had  already.  Indeed, 
destroyed  his  own ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  confession  of  him- 
sell  For,  in  a  letter  which  he  writes  to  his  brother,  taking 


Besides,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dictata 
sound  policy  to  act  in  aoooraroodation  to  psrtical 
conjunctures,  and  not  inflexibly  jnnm  the  m 
unalterable  scheme  when  public  drcoinstuM 
together  with  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  via 
members  of  the  community,  are  evidently  chaii|i 
In  conformity  to  this  notion,  the  moit  jodida 
reasoners  on'  the  great  art  of  govenuaeat  la 
universally  condemned  an  obstinate  pentrenow 
oneuniform  tenor  of  measures.  The  skill  of  the  {sl 
is  shown  in  weathering  the  storm  st  ksst,  M 
he  should  not  gain  his  port ;  but  if  shifting  his  ai 
and  changing  his  direction  vrill  infaUibly  carrfhj 
with  security  into  the  intended  hsrboor,  wooM 
not  be  an  instance  of  most  unreaaonsble  tamkA 
ness  to  continue  in  the  more  hszardoos  coor 
wherein  he  began  his  voyage  ?  Thus  (i»i  it  u 
maxim  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  inoikate)  t| 
point  we  ought  all  of  us  to  keep  in  view  io  a 
administration  of  the  commonwealdi  is  the  &) 
enjoyment  of  an  honourable  repose ;  but  the  metbj 
of  securing  to  ourselves  this  dignity  of  retreat 
by  having  been  invariable  in  our  intentioQi  for  u 
public  welfare,  and  not  by  a  positive  penerenn 
in  certain  fsvonrite  modes  of  obtaining  H'  } 
repeat  therefore  what  I  just  now  dedsred,  Ik 
I  been  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  every  moti^ 
firiendship,  I  should  still  have  porsaed  the  m 
public  measures  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  B 
when  gratitude  and  resentment  both  cosspirt 
recommending  this  scheme  of  action  to  me,  I  c« 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  adopting  it^espedii 
since  it  appears  most  conducive  to  the  intertsts 
the  republic  in  general  as  well  as  to  mj  on 
particular.  To  s^ak  freely,  I  act  upon  this  pria< 
pie  so  much  the  more  frequently  and  with  the  k 
reserve,  not  only  as  my  brother  is  Keutaisnt  bm 
Caesar,  but  as  the  latter  receives  the  siigfctc 
action  or  even  word  of  mine  in  his  fcvoor,  vi 
an  air  that  evidently  shows  he  considers  tten_ 
obligations  of  the  most  sensible  kind ;  snd  io  ■ 
I  derive  the  same  benefit  from  that  popsluitj « 
power  which  you  know  he  possesses,  as  it  » 
were  so  many  advantages  of  my  own.  The  si 
of  the  whole  in  short  is  this :  I  imsgined  thit 
had  no  other  method  of  counteracting  thoje  f* 
fidious  designs  with  which  a  certain  P^.^f' 
secretly  contriving  to  undermine  me,  than  by  tii 
uniting  the  frieniUhip  and  protection  of.^* 
in  power,  vrith  those  internal  aids  which  W 

never  yet  been  wanting  to  my  support**^ _^ 

notice  of  the  strong  applicationB  tiiat  PompCT^^ 
to  him  to  defend  Oabinius,  he  declares  be  new  ^« 
ply  with  that  unworthy  request,  so  long  s«  hereoaj" 
least  qiark  of  Uberty.  But  comply,  bowetcr.lww 
did ;  equally,  in  truth,  to  his  own  di^gnwe,  and  to  «»■ 
futatkm  of  the  doctrine  ho  here  adTBn««.-A4  Q" 
Frat  ill.  1.    See  above,  rem,  J,  p.  973.  ^ 

P  The  reasoning  which  Cicero  here  «°P*^*'^3 
Just,  oonsiderod  abstxactedly,  bat  by  bo  nesw  ■Pj^ 
to  the  present  case.  The  question  betweaa  the  »mm 
tkal  party,  and  .those  who  were  fSwwrew  of  C*[*  ■ 
Pamvej,  was,  not  what  road  should  be  tskm  » ''JjT 
end,  but  whether  Rome  should  be  irea  or  oulated.  ■ 
who  would  then  havo  changed  their  isntiiBaite  «** 
point,  it  became  not  the  Fatktr  <tf  kis  <^w*<^.**_^!!S 
the  number.  But  as  Cicero  acquired  that  mart  J-^^JJJT 
of  aU  appellations,  by  Catiline,  he  lost  it  sgsln^"^ 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  W*  **^ 'S^  g 
reoordor  (as  he  oonfesses  to  Attloos)  ands  €•«««"■• 
undo  surrBxerim.->Ad  Att  Iv.  16.  ^.j-,*  ft 

q  There  is  no  ohancter  in  an  sntiqaity.  P»»»* 
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1  ao  well  persuaded  had  you  been  in  Rome  yon 
vooldfaire  concurred  with  me  in  these  sentiments. 
1  know  indeed  the  candour  and  moderation  of 
yoir  temper ;  and  I  know  too  that  your  heart  not 
aoijj^ws  with  friendship  towards  me,  but  is  wholly 
imtainted  with  malevolence  towards  others ;  in  a 
void,  I  know  that  as  you  possess  erery  sublime  and 
geierons  affection,  yon  are  incapable  of  anything 
n  mesn  as  artifice  and  disguise.  NeverthelesSi 
ens  thb  elevated  disposition  has  not  secured  you 
bm  the  same  unprovoked  malice  which  I  have 
aperienced  in  my  own  affairs.  I  doubt  not  there- 
fere  if  you  had  been  an  actor  in  this  scene,  the  same 
antifet  would  have  swayed  pottr  conduct  which 
bve  governed  mine.  But  however  that  may  be, 
1  ihall  most  certainly  submit  all  my  actions  to 
mr  guidance  and  advice  whenever  I  shall  again 
cojoy  your  company ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  len  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  my  honour 
An  jOQ  formerly  were  to  that  of  my  person.  Of 
this  at  kast  yon  may  be  persuaded,  that  you  will 
lod  ne  a  fiuthfol  friend  and  associate  in  all  your 
«OQiueb  and  measures,  as  it  will  be  the  first  and 
Mf  porpoae  of  my  life,  to  supply  you  with  ad- 
ditioaal  and  more  powerful  reasons  for  rejoicing 
h  thoce  obUgations  you  have  conferred*  upon  me. 

As  foi  desire  me  to  send  yon  those  compositions 
vtick  1  have  written  since  yon  left  Rome,  I  shall 
Mrer  some  orations  into  the  hands  of  Menocrates 
ftir  that  purpose.  However,  not  to  alarm  you, 
thdr  mvanber  is  but  inconsiderable ;  for  I  withdraw 
^ffloch  as  poenble  from  the  contention  of  the 
mr,  in  oider  to  join  those  more  gentle  Muses  which 
«ere  always  my  delight,  and  are  particularly  so  at 
(tejoDcture.  Accordingly  I  have  drawn  up  three 
fiilopes  upon  oratory,  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  Aristotle.  I  trust  they 
•ffl  not  prove  altogether  useless  to  your  son,  as  I 
^  rgected  the  modem  precepts  of  rhetoric  and 
Jjloptod  the  ancient  Aristotelian  and  Isocratic  rules. 
Vb  thk  catalogue  of  my  writings  I  must  also  add 
■  historical  poem  which  I  have  lately  composed  in 
ftne  cantos,  upon  the  subject  of  my  banishment', 
laiu  a  lastkig  memorial  likewise  of  your  friendship 
^  my  gratitude.  This  I  should  long  since  have 
^  '  to  you  had  it  been  my  immediate  in- 

to make  it  public    But  I  am  discouraged 

^M  <^iwi  to  dlKovery  as  that  of  Cicero ;  and  yet  there  is 
>■»>«>  the  ine  tinie,whidi  teems  to  be  le«  generally 
Mn«oo4  JBad  there  been  oo  other  of  his  writings  ex- 
hit»  koww,  bat  Cfais  itfagia  letter,  the  patriot  character, 
g»*wHhaw  imaglnwi,  would  have  been  the  last  that 
P*»wM  woald  erer  have  aacribed  to  oar  author.  It  is 
Panaya,  loBd  it  is  aa  obaervatiaa  for  which  I  am  obliged 
C  ^•■'■asa,  wlio,  amidflt  far  aaore  important  occupar 
ptidUaet  icAue  to  be  the  ceoMirerof  these  papers) 
W^^Vindtimby  wtifeh  Cicero  attempts  to  jiMtify 
■J^  !■  this  epistle,  are  ouch  as  wm  equally  defend  the 
pit  ■hmdooed  proetitiitlan  and  desertkm  in  political  oon- 
Pfcftt—algrtitadc  and  resentment;  an  eye  to  private 
PMMinlar  loteRst,  mixed  with  a  pretended  regaxd  to 
ELTli™  attention  to  a  brother's  advanocment  and 
l^^wfctsm  ;  a  senstbOity  in  being  cartesed  by  a  great 
P^Vever;  a  calcntetianof  the  advant^es  derived 
!~*»ja|iiaarity  and  credit  of  that  great  man  toone's 
I'AfaMal  arif .  sre  vwy  weak  Immdaiions  indeed,  to 


7^  *^  vpamractatreof  a  trae  patriefs  character. 
|*>^nareth«prlBeipleBwbiciiCloerohere  expressly 
**'^*ddrfads!'* 

_*.**■  >wa  Ciocro  delirerad«  seakd  op,  to  his  mn  ; 
SrT^)>^*  at  Hm  aasae  time,  not  10  publith  or  read  it 


from  this  design  at  present,  not  indeed  as  fearing 
the  resentment  of  those  who  may  imagine  them- 
selves the  objects  of  my  satire  (for  in  this  respect 
I  have  been  extremely  tender),  but  as  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  particular  mention  of  every 
one  from  whom  I  received  obligations  at  that 
season.  However,  when  I  shall  meet  with  a  proper  I 
opportunity,  I  will  send  it  to  you  ;  submitting  my 
writings  as  well  as  my  actions  entirely  to  your 
judgment  I  know  indeed  these  literary  medita- 
tions have  ever  been  the  favourite  employment  of 
your  thoughts  no  less  than  of  mine*. 

Your  family  concerns,  which  you  recommend  to 
me,  are  so  much  a  part  of  my  own  that  I  am  sorry 
you  should  think  it  necessary  even  to  remind  me 
of  them.  I  could  not  therefore  read  your  solicita- 
tions for  that  purpose  without  some  unea^ness. 

I  find  you  were  prevented  by  an  indisposition 
from  going  the  last  summer  into  Cilicia,  which 
was  the  occasion  it  seems  of  your  not  settling  my 
brother's  affairs  in  that  province.  However,  you 
give  me  assurance  that  you  will  now  take  all 
possible  methods  of  adjusting  them.  You  cannot 
indeed  oblige  him  more  ;  and  he  will  think  himself 
as  much  indebted  to  you  for  procuring  him  this 
additional  farm,  as  if  you  had  settled  him  in  the 
possession  of  bis  patrimony.  In  the  meantime  I 
entreat  you  to  inform  me  frequently  and  freely  of 
all  your  affairs,  and  particularly  give  me  an  account 
of  the  studies  and  exercises  in  which  your  son  is 
engaged.  For  be  well  persuaded,  never  friend  was 
more  agreeable  or  more  endeared  to  another  than 
you  are  to  me  ;  and  of  this  truth  I  hope  to  render 
not  only  you  but  all  the  world,  and  even  posterity 
itself,  thoroughly  sensible. 

Appius*  has  lately  declared  in  the  senate  (what 
he  had  before  indeed  often  intimated  in  conver- 
sation) that  if  he  could  get  his  proconsular  com- 
mission confirmed  in  an  assembly  of  the  Curiae", 
he  would  cast  lots  with  his  colleague  for  the  par- 
ticular province  to  which  they  should  respectively 
succeed ;  if  not,  that  by  an  amicable  agreement 
between  themselves,  he  had  resolved  upon  yours*. 
He  added,  that  in  the  case  of  a  consul  it  was  not 

•  To  turn  from  the  actions  of  Cicero  to  bis  writings,  is 
dianging  our  point  of  view,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
extremely  to  his  advantage.  It  is  on  this  side,  indeed, 
that  his  character  can  never  be  too  warmly  admired ;  and 
admired  it  wHl  undoubtedly  be,  so  long  as  manly  eloquence 
and  genuine  philosophy  have  any  friends.  Perhaps  there 
is  stmiething  in  Uiat  natural  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame  necesary  to  constitute  a  fine  genius,  which  is  not 
altofeUier  favourable  to  the  excellencies  of  the  heart.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  (and  let  it  abate  our  envy  of  unoommon 
parts)  that  great  superiority  of  intellectual  qualificatioas, 
has  not  often  been  found  in  ooqjnnction  with  the  much 
nobler  advantages  of  a  moral  kind« 

t  Appius  Claudius  Pnloher,  one  of  the  present  consuls. 
See  rewt.  •  on  letter  3,  book  iii. 

■  Romulus  dirided  the  city  into  a  certain  number  of 
districts  called  curie,  whidi  somewtuU  resemUed  our 
parishes.  When  the  people  were  sommoaed  together,  to 
transact  any  business  agreeably  to  this  division,  it  was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  curie :  where  the  most  votes  in 
every  curie  was  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  wiiole  dis- 
trict, and  the  most  onrise  as  the  general  consent  of  the 
}  people.— Kennett,  Rom.  Antiq. 

»  The  1 


The  senate  annnally  nominated  the  two  provinees  to 
which  the  cnnsuU  should  succeed  at  the  expiration  of  their 
ofllce ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  consuls  themsdves  to  deter- 
mine, either  by  casting  lots,  or  by  prirmte  agreement,  which 
of  the  particular  provinces  BO  asdgned  they  dioiild  respec- 
tively administer^— 3lanatius,  De  Leg.  c  x. 
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abfolatdj  neceisary,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
expedient,  to  procure  a  law  of  this  kind ;  and  as  a 
government  had  been  appointed  him  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  he  was  entitled,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  Cornelian  law,  to  a  military  command  till 
the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Rome*.  I  know  not 
what  accounts  you  mar  have  received  of  this  matter 
from  your  other  friends ;  but  I  find  the  sentiments 
of  the  world  are  much  divided.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  you  are  not  obliged  to  resign  your  government 
if  your  successor  should  not  be  authorised  by  an 
assembly  of  the  Curis;  whilst  others  maintain 
that  notwithstanding  yon  should  think  proper  to 
leave  the  province,  you  may  nevertheless  depute  a 

rrson  to  preside  in  your  absence.  As  to  myself, 
im  not  altogether  so  clear  with  respect  to  the  law 
in  question  ;  though  I  must  own  at  the  same  time 
that  my  doubts  are  by  no  means  considerable.  Of 
this  however  I  am  perfiectly  sure,  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  your  honour,  and  to  that  generosity  of 
conduct  in  which  I  know  you  place  your  highest 
gratification,  quietly  to  yield  up  your  province  to 
your  successor,  especially  as  you  cannot  in  this 
instance  oppose  hu  ambitious  views  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  yourself.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  you  of 
my  sentiments,  as  I  shall  certainly  defend  yours 
whichever  way  they  may  determine  you  to  act. 

After  I  had  finished  my  letter,  I  received  your 
last  concerning  the  farmers  of  the  revenues'.  Your 
decision  appears  to  me,  I  must  own,  perfectly 
equitable;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  J  cannot  but 
wish  you  might  be  so  happy  as  not  to  disgust  a 
body  of  men  whose  interest  you  have  hitherto 
always  favoured.  However,  you  may  be  assured  I 
shall  support  the  decrees  you  have  made  upon  this 
occasion,  though  you  well  know  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  these  people,  and  what  formidable 
enemies  they  proved  to  the  excellent  Quiotus 
Scsvola^    I  would  recommend  it  to  you  therefore 

V  Though  the  nominmtion  (if  the  prooonsuUr  provinoes 
was  a  privilege  reeenred  to  the  eenate,  yet  it  wm  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  people  to  confer  on  the  proooiuuls  the  power 
of  executing  the  military  functions,  and  likewise,  it  should 
seem,  to  grsnt  the  necessary  appointments  for  conveying 
them  to  their  reqwctive  governments.  By  a  law,  however, 
which  was  made  hy  Cornelius  Sylla,  during  his  dictator- 
ship, in  the  year  673,  it  was  enacted,  that,  whatever 
magistrate,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  should  obtain  a 
province  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  invested 
with  the  full  power  of  a  proconsul,  notwithstanding  his 
commission  were  not  confirmed  by  an  assembly  of  the 
otiric  But  Sylla's  dictatorship  being  considered  as  a 
usurpation,  it  is  probable,  from  the  passage  before  us,  that 
this  law  was  not  generally  esteemed  valid.  Appius,  never- 
theless, endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  it,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  be  might  meet  with  some  obstruction  in  the 
usual  method  of  applying  fur  a  ratification  of  his  powers : 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
that  he  at  last  set  forward  to  his  government  without  the 
sanction  of  the  people.— Manntius,  De  Leg. ;  Gnev.  praf. 
in  Antiq.  1 ;  Ad  Att.  Iv.  16. 

>  The  society  of  fanners  of  the  public  revenues,  among 
the  Romans,  was  a  body  of  men  in  high  repute,  as  being 
composed  of  the  principal  pOTSons  of  the  equestrian  order : 
"Flos  equitum  Romanorum,  (says Cicero,)  omamentum 
civitatis,  flrmamentum  reipublics,  publioanorum  ordine 
oontinetur.**  [Pro  Plane.]  Disputes  frequently  arose  be- 
tween these  and  the  tributary  provinces :  and  it  is  to  some 
difference  of  this  kind  wherein  Lentulus  had  given  Judg- 
ment against  them,  that  Cicero  seems  to  allude. 

7  There  were  two  very  eminent  parsons  of  this  name  in 


if  possible,  to  recover  their  good  graces,  or  i 
least  to  soften  them.     The  taak,   1  confess, 
difficult;    but  prudence,  I   think,   requires  yc 
should  use  your  best  endeavours  for  that  pnrpoa 
Farewell 


LETTER  XVin. 
To  Lueiut  CuUeohUy  FroeantuiK 
It  was  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gnti 
tude  that  my  fnend  Lucceius*  acquainted  me  jo 

A.V689  ^S^i^c'^u^yB'**''^  ^i*  "'S**'^^?^ 
assistance,  as  indeed  I  know  not  a  dq4 
in  the  worid  who  has  a  heart  more  sensiUe  < 
obligations.  But  if  your  promises  only  were  tbn 
acceptable  to  him,  bow  much  more  will  he  thk^ 
himself  indebted  to  yon  when  you  dwll  bs« 
performed  (as  I  am  well  persuaded  yon  wifl  md 
fiiithfully  perform)  these  yonr  obliging  cogtg^ 
ments? 

The  people  of  Bullish  have  intimated  a  disptd 
tion  to  refer  the  demands  io  question  bet«e0 
Lncceius  and  themselves  to  Pompey's  aiUtntio^ 
but  as  the  concurrence  of  your  infioence  n^ 
authority  will  be  necessary,  I  very  strongly  cntrN 
you  to  exert  both  for  this  purpose. 

It  affords  me  great  satis&ction  to  find  tbst  voQ 
letter  to  Lncceius,  together  with  your  pfooiises  t 
his  agents,  have  convinced  tiiem  that  no  nwo  b 
more  credit  with  you  than  myself ;  and  I  carnestl 
conjure  you  to  confirm  them  in  these  seotimest 
by  every  real  and  substantial  service  in  your  po*o 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX. 


To  the 

You  could  never  have  disposed  of  your  fifow 

where  they  would  be  more  gratciolly  remenbera 

A  u  699.   ^*°  ^^  ™y  friend  Lucceius.    Bat  tin 

obligation  is  not  confined  to  him  ooly 

Pompey  likevrise  takes  a  share  in  it :  and  «ii«iieT«i 

Cicero's  time  The  first,  the  most  celebrated  Uwyer  m 
poliUcian  of  his  age,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ai^ 
The  other,  who  was  high-priest,  was  slain  at  the  atncff 
of  the  temple  of  TesU,  as  he  was  endeavourinf  to  oufa 
his  escape  from  that  general  roaMacre  of  the  C0i»n 
which  was  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  the  yoanf  J***** 
To  which  of  these  Tully  aUudes  is  uncertain.  MinatiM 
supposes  to  the  former,  but  without  asdgning  hi* 
It  seems  not  unlikely,  however,  to  be  the  Utter,  s**^ 
is  a  passage  in  Valerius  Blaximus,  by  which  weMtW 
he  exercised  his  Asiatic  goremment  with  so  nracl> )»«« 
and  integrity,  that  the  senate,  in  their  snbseqiunt  dedi^ 
for  nominating  the  proconsuls  to  that  pioTiiws,  slwjl 
reconunended  him  as  an  example  worthy  of  *1»^"^ 
tion.  It  appears,  by  a  fkagroent  of  Dio&wus  Sculns,  tW 
he  endeavoured,  during  his  admin  Isttatifln  in  ^^^ 
reform  the  great  abuses  which  were  committed  ^  q 
farmers  of  the  revenues  in  his  province,  and  imy 
many  of  them  for  their  cruel  oppressiOTS  of  tlw 
This  drew  upon  him  their  hidignation :  bat  hi  vhst  p^; 
ticular  instance  he  was  a  sufforer  by  it,  hiitoT^^  ' 
mention.— Liv.  ^it.  86 ;  Tal.  Max.  viiL  lb. 

*  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addrwMd.  iwi « 
province  of  which  he  was  proconsul,  are  equally  onkBDW* 

•  An  account  of  Lucceius  has  already  boen  fives  a 
rem.  «  on  letter  8U,  book  L  . 

b  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  sltvatknor  nut 
city,  some  placing  it  in  lllyrla,  otheis  in  Mscedoai^ 
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1  tee  Urn  (as  I  often  do)  be  never  fails  to  express 
is  fVTf  strong  terms  how  much  he  thinks  himself 
indebted  to  yon.  To  which  I  will  add  (what  I 
luow  wili  give  yon  great  satisfaction)  that  it 
•fbfded  me  also  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  As  yon 
cniaot  now  discontinue  these  obliging  offices  with- 
out forfeiting  your  character  of  constancy,  I  doubt 
sot  of  your  perseverini^  in  the  same  friendly  services 
for  your  own  sake,  which  you  at  first  engaged  in 
for  ours.  I  cannot  forb^,  nevertheless,  most 
earnestly  entreating  you  to  proceed  in  what  you 
kave  thus  generously  begun,  till  you  shall  Ijave 
perfectly  completed  the  purposes  for  which  we 
nqtcsbed  your  assistance.  You  will  by  these  means 
gretUy  oblige  not  only  Lucceius  but  Pompey  ;  and 
sever,  1  will  venture  to  assure  you,  can  you  lay  out 
pnr  aerwieeB  to  more  advantage.  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  add,  having  given  you  my  full  sentiments 
ef  pabhc  affairs  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  a 
few  dsys  ago  by  one  of  your  domestics.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Curiust  ProconttW. 
I  BAVK  long  been  intimately  connected  with 
QtBBtBS  Pompdus  by  a  variety  of  repeated  good 
i.  CL  m  ^^'Bces.  As  he  has  upon  many  former  oc- 
canons  supported  his  interests,  his  credit, 
and  Ms  authority  in  your  province  by  my  influeoce, 
n^Bowtbe  administration  is  in  your  hands,  be  ought 
tsdoubtedly  t»  find,  by  the  effects  of  this  letter,  that 
MM  of  your  predecessors  have  ever  paid  a  greater 
n^ird  to  my  recommendations.  The  strict  union 
indeed  that  subsists  between  yon  and  myself  gives 
Be  a  r^t  to  expect  that  you  will  look  upon  every 
Criead  of  mine  as  your  own.  But  I  most  earnestly 
tBtreat  you  to  receive  Pompeius  in  so  particular  a 
Banner  into  your  protection  and  favour,  as  to  con- 
WtK  him  that  nothing  could  have  proved  more  to 
kis  sdvantage  and  his  honour  than  my  applications 
to  you  in  hu  behalf.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXL 

To  BasUius*. 

I  covoKATULATB  both  you  and  myselif  on  the 

fOMitt  joyful  occasion.    AU  your  affairs  here  are 

i^i^ng^   mudi  my  oonoem,  as  your  person  is  infi- 

nitelj  dear  to  me.     Love  me  in  return, 

iiA  kt  me  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  is 

pAa|f9nrard  in  your  part  of  the  worid.     Farewell. 

*  Ike  pawn  to  whom  this  letter  is  addreased,  and  the 
^faBwken  U  was  writt«a,  are  onkBown. 
_^  V  HimOIhb  be  the  true  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
ii  iaacrfbed,  (and,  indeed,  aU  the  editJons  agree 
,  him  ao,}  no  aoooont  can  be  given  concerning 
Bat,  If  W9  ta^  be  allowed  to  suppoee  the  genuine 
■m  to  be  BacituM,  be  waa  pnet<nr  in  the  year  706:  and 
la  aet  iMviof  given  him  a  provlnoe,  as  was  osoal,  at 
anfaifhw  oi  hto  ofBoe.  be  was  so  mortified  with  the 
BB4,  that  he  pot  an  end  to  his  life.— Dio,  zliiL  p.  i37. 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  QuintHt  Philippus,  Proconsul^, 

I  coNGRATULATB  your  ssfc  rctum  from  your 
province,  in  the  fulness  of  your  fame,  and  amidst 
A.  u  6BB  ^^  general  tranquillity  of  die  republic. 
'  If  I  were  in  Rome,  I  should  have  waited 
upon  you  for  this  purpose  in  person,  and  in  order, 
likewise,  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  you  for 
your  favours  to  my  Ariends  Egnatius  and  Oppius. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 
great  offence  against  my  friend  and  host,  Antipater. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
but  I  know  your  character  too  well  not  to  be  per- 
suaded that  you  are  incapable  of  indulging  an 
unreasonable  resentment.  I  conjure  you,  however, 
by  our  long  friendship,  to  pardon,  for  my  sake,  his 
sons,  who  Ue  entirely  at  your  mercy.  If  I  imagined 
you  could  not  grant  this  favour  consistently  with 
your  honour,  I  should  be  fieur  from  making  the  re- 
quest;  as  my  regard  for  your  reputation  is  much 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  friendship  which  I 
owe  to  this  family.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
(and,  indeed,  I  very  possibly  may)  your  clemency 
towards  them  will  rather  add  to  your  character  than 
derogate  from  it.  If  it  be  not  too  much  trouble, 
therefore,  I  should  be  glad  yon  would  let  me  know 
how  far  a  compliance  with  my  request  is  in  your 
power ;  for  that  it  is  in  your  inclination,  I  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XXin. 
To  Lucius  Valerius^t  the  Lawyer: 

For 5,  why  should  I  not  gratify  your  vanity  with 
that  honourable  appellation  ?     Since,  as  the  times 
A.  u.  6ea   ^*  ^"^  friend,  confidence  will  readily  pass 
upon  the  world  for  skill. 

I  have  executed  the  commission  you  sent  me, 
and  made  your  acknowledgments  to  Lentulus.  But 
I  wish  you  would  render  my  offices  of  this  kind 
unnecessary,  by  putting  an  end  to  your  tedious 
absence.  Is  it  not  more  worthy  of  your  mighty 
ambition  to  be  blended  with  your  learned  brethren 
at  Rome,  than  to  stand  the  sole  great  wonder  of 
wisdom,  amidst  a  parcel  of  paltry  provincials^? 
But  I  long  to  rally  you  in  person,  for  which  merry 

*  See  rem, '  on  letter  6,  of  this  book. 

'  Valerias  is  only  known  by  this  letter  and  another, 
wberein  Cioero  recommends  him  to  Appius  as  a  person 
who  liTed  in  his  family,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
very  singular  alTection.  By  the  air  of  this  epistle  he  seems 
to  hare  been  one  of  that  sort  of  lawyers  who  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  be  of  the  profession  than  the  science. 
But,  as  the  rein  of  humour  which  runs  through  this  letter 
partly  consists  in  playing  upon  words,  it  is  not  very  easy, 
po'hiqw  it  is  impossible,  to  be  presenred  in  a  translation ; 
and,  as  it  alludes  to  circumstances  which  are  now  alto- 
gether unknown,  it  must  ntcewnrily  lose  much  of  its 
original  spirit 

f  The  abrupt  beginning  of  this  letter  has  induced  some 
of  the  commentators  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  entire.  But 
Bfaautios  has  Tery  Justly  obserred.  that  it  eridently  refers 
to  the  inscription :  and  he  produces  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind  frum  one  of  the  epMles  to  Atticna^Ad  Att. 
iii.sa 

^  After  this  passage  in  the  original.  Cicero  goes  on  in 
the  following  strain : — *'  Quanquam  qui  istinc  vcniunt, 
partim  te  superbnm  ease  dicunt,  quod  nikU  respondems: 
partimcootnmdtosam,qnodsMiforrrpo*Mfeas.'  The  trans- 
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purpoM  I  desire  you  would  hasten  hither  as  ezpe- 
ditioosly  as  possible.  I  woald  by  no  means,  how- 
eTer,  adrise  you  to  take  Apulia  in  the  way,  lest 
some  disastrous  adventure  in  those  unlucky  regions 
should  prevent  our  welcoming  your  safe  arrival. 
And,  in  truth,  to  what  purpose  should  you  visit 
this  your  native  province'  ?     For,  like   Ulysses, 


later,  however,  has  ventured  to  omit  this  witticism,  upon 
the  advice  of  Horace. 

••  Qu« 

Deeperat  tentata  niteacere  poMe,  relinquit** 
It  is  a  pun.  indeed,  which  hss  already  occurred  in  one  of 
the  preceding  letters  to  Trebatlus.  where  our  author  plays 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  verh 
retpondert,  [See  rtwL  v  on  letter  16  of  this  book.]  Voiture 
has  managed  an  allusion  of  this  kind  much  more  success- 
fuUy.  **  8i  vous  pr^tendex  (says  that  agreeable  writer  to 
his  friend  the  plenipotentiary  at  Monster)  que  la  dignity 
de  plteipotentiare  vous  dif7>enae  de  respondre.  Papinian 
avoit  k  sa  diarge  toutes  les  aiTaires  de  Tempire  romain, 
et  je  vous  monstrerai  ea  cent  lieux  dans  de  gros  livres. 
Ptipinianut  respondU,  et  respondit  Papinianu*.  Les  plus 
sages  et  les  plus  prudens  ^toient  oeuz  qui  avoient  aooous- 
tnm^  de  respondre,  et  de  U  responta  iapUntum,  ft  pru- 
dfHtum  rttpoma.  Les  oracles  m^mes,  quand  vous  en 
series  un,  re^xmdofent ;  et  il  n'est  pas  qu'aux  choees 
Inanim^  qui  ne  se  metteot  quelquefois  en  devoir  de 
respondre: — 

'  Les  eauz  et  lee  rochers  et  les  bois  lui  respondent'  " 
Let  de  Voit  L  165. 
f  Manntlus  imagines  that  Cicero  means  to  rally  the 
obscurity  of  his  friend's  birth .  Perhaps  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
wliat  he  means :  yet.  as  this  sense  is  as  consistent  with  the 
original  as  any  other,  it  is  adopted  in  the  translation. 
But  if  this  very  learned  commentator  be  right  in  his 
general  notion  of  this  passage,  he  is  certainly  deceived  in 
his  interpreUtion  of  tanquam  Ulys$ti*  cognotcet  tuontm 
nemtnem,  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  For  he  tokes 
the  verb  cogno$eo  in  its  usual  acceptation :  by  which  means 
he  makes  Cicero  mistake  so  well  known  a  story  ^  that  of 
the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  upon  his  first  return  to  Ithaca. 
However,  he  is  persuaded  that  this  is  a  designed  misre- 
presentation in  his  author:  and  discovers  I  know  not 
what  improvement  of  the  humour  by  this  very  perversion 
of  the  fable.  The  labours  of  this  puietrating  commentator 
have  cast  such  a  light  upon  the  writings  of  Cicero,  that 
even  his  errors  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect,  other- 
wise one  might  Justly  laugh  at  a  notion  so  exactly  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  fanciful  critic,  who  refines  upon  his  own 


when  he  first  returned  to  his  Ithaca,  yon  will 
much  too  prudent,  undoubtedly,  to  lay  daim 
your  noble  kindred.    FareweU. 

mistakes.  It  is  a  mistake,  neverthetoss,  in  wUdi  iH  ( 
succeeding  ^commentators  conoor  with  him.  eseept  1 
Ross,  who  has  removed  the  whole  difllculty  of  the  psflH 
by  explaining  cogno$co  in  the  sense  of  it^note^.  Tl 
sense  (in  which  indeed  it  is  not  unfreqaaiay  nsrf)  rew 
dies  the  allusion  to  the  truth  of  the  fact :  and  wb<»( 
word  has  several  significations,  it  would  be  out  of  aH  n 
of  criticism  to  undentand  it  in  an  appUostioa  the  fa* 
favourable  to  an  author's  meaning.  It  Is  net  slwiy* 
easy  however  to  justify  Cicero  with  reepeet  to  H«w 
and  he  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  been  betrsyed  Bto  I 
error  in  quoting  that  poet  The  faistaace  wwot  in  I 
Tusculan  disputations,  where  be  takes  nodce  <tf  tb 
passage  in  the  seventh  Iliad,  in  which  AjaxisdMOila 
as  going  forth  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Hector.  "  ViJ 
mus  («ys  he)  progredlentem  apud  Homemm,  Ajart 
multa  cum  hilaritate  cum  depugnatora*  eeeel  cob  ft 
tore :  ciaJus,  ut  anna  sumpsit.  ingresslo  Irtitisni  sKa 
Bodis.  terroiem  autem  hostihua:  ut  ipsnm  Heetflti 
quemadmodum  est  apud  Homenun,  toto  p«t«re  f'<"^ 
tarn,  provocaswj  ad  pugnam  p<mitoret"-(Ta»  tt^ 
22.]  But  Homer  by  no  means  represenU  HflcW  oi 
totaUy  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  his  •^^"'■^J 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  th*  pfoj 
character  of  that  hero  te  have  desCTibed  him  onte  *« 
circumstances  of  terror. 

Tby  8i  icol 'ApT^foi  M^' ^T^wr  €«r<y(fa^*r 
Tf>oof  8(  rp6ttja%  aivhi  MiXvOt  7w<»  tKaar$e, 
"EicTopi  T*  owT^  Bvfjihs  hi  trHie^airt  ^^^*\^^\ 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  (as  Dr.  Omkt  c^*. 
his  remarks  upon  these  lines)  between  $vfih%  M  <m3#wr 
wrfroirtrcr,  and  icopJ^n  r|«  (rme4mp  iBp^^.oi'f^ 
oIk^s  M^Kvet  ypM,  The  Trnjans.  says  ««««;  ?** 
at  the  sight  of  Ajax  ;  and  even  Hector  hinw»  w«  *® 
emoUon  in  hU  breast ;  or  to  express  it  in  the  suae  ^po 
of  poetry  which  distinguishes  the  original. 

Thro*  ev'ry  Argive  heart  new  traniport  lan : 
All  Troy  stood  trembUng  at  the  mighty  m»o. 
E'en  Hector  paused ;  and,  with  new  doubt  opF^ 
Felt  his  great  heart  subtended  to  his  bnast^-*^ 
Perhaps  this  dip  of  attention  in  ""S"**"*"*?^ 
not  be  improperly  pointed  ont.  as  fogaging  the  cv^ 
of  the  reader  towards  those  errors  of  the  •«»* 
whk5h  he  wttl  too  probably  meet  with  in  the  coor« 
this  attempt 
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LETTER  I. 

To  Caius  CurioK 

Though  I  am  sorry  you  should  suspect  me  of 

neglecting  you,  I  will  acknowledge  that  1  am  not 

a  u  700    "^  much  concerned  at  your  reproaches  for 

*   my  not  writing,  as  I  am  pleased  to  find 

that  you  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  me.    Con- 


J  Curio  was  a  young  noblonan  of  great  parte,  spirit,  and 
eloquence ;  but  addicted,  beyond  all  modesty  or  measure, 
to  the  prevailing  luxury  and  gallantries  of  a  most  dissolute 
age.  After  having  dissipated  his  fortune  by  extravagant 
indulgences,  for  vrfaich  no  estete  could  suffice,  he  fdl  an 
easy  prey  te  corruption.  Accordingly.  Cesar  paid  his  debte, 
amounting  te  almost  fiOO,00(V.,  and  by  that  means  gained 
him  over  from  the  cause  of  liberty,  te  become  one  of  the 


scions,  indeed,  of  not  meritiDgjo^  ^ 
accusation,  the  instance  it  afforded  ^  z^ 
letters  were  acceptable  to  you.  wss  *^^2J^^ 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  that  aifo^  ^^ 
have  abready  so  frequently  experienced, 
me,  I  have  never  omitted  ^^„  ,  ^^ 
person  offered  whom  I  Mn«g»*»ed  lw«r  / -^ 
my  letters  into  your  hands;  «»^.'"^ie 
acquaintance,  I  will  venture  to^[i!!JJ?!^^ 
vraimest  and  most  active  of  his  P»**^  fj  2iJS« 
imagined  thatVirgU  Rl««»  »**»*"  ^^JiTlndeA  *! 
lines,  vendidU  hU  auro  patriam,  to.  *?*IliteDiwrt* 
are  applicable  te  so  many  others  ^f^^V^wib 
that  there  seems  no  great  '«•««***  *""^tk»«  Wa  • 
Curiopartlcuhiriy  in  hisview.  ^'^'^^^^^^ 
one  whose  talente  would  probably  bsve  »»" 
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toal  correspondent  than  myself?  In  return,  how- 
efer,  I  have  scarcely  received  more  than  one  or 
two  letters  from  you  since  you  left  Rome,  and 
those  two  extremely  concise.  Thus,  you  see,  I  can 
jasAj  retort  your  charge  ;  you  must  not,  therefore, 
pMi  too  severe  a  sentence  on  your  part,  if  you  hope 
toreoaveafaTourableoneonmine.  But  I  will  dwell 
so  longer  on  this  article  than  to  assure  yon,  that 
lines  you  are  disposed  to  accept  these  memorials 
of  Biy  friendship,  I  doubt  not  of  acquitting  myself 
to  your  full  satisfaction. 

I^ogh  I  regret  extremely  the  being  thus  long^ 
depnfcd  of  jrour  rery  agreeable  company,  yet  I 
onnot  bat  rejoice  at  an  absence  which  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  your  honour ;  as  fortune  indeed 
ktt,  in  all  that  concerns  you,  answered  my  warmest 
•iihei.  I  have  only  to  offer  you  one  short  piece 
rf  advice,  and  I  offer  it  in  compliance  with  the 
■ocere  dictates  of  that  singular  affection  I  bear 
jm.  lAt  me  earnestly,  then,  entreat  you  to  come 
*eD-prepared  at  your  return,  to  act  up  to  those 
gmt  ideas  which  the  world  has,  with  so  much 
ftsson,  conceived  of  your  spirit  and  talents.  And 
as  nothing  can  ever  wear  out  the  deep  impressions 
joargood  offices  have  stamped  upon  my  mind',  so, 
I  liope  you  will  not  forget,  on  your  side,  that  you 
could  not  have  attained  those  honours  or  advan- 
t»gM  that  attend  you,  if  you  had  not,  in  the 
etriier  part  of  your  life,  complied  with  my  faithful 
ud  a^ctionate  admonitions".  Have  I  not  reason, 
Aeo,  to  expect  in  return,  that  as  the  weight  of  old 
V  BOW  begins  to  bend  me  down",  you  will  suffer 
■e  to  repose  my  declining  years  upon  your  youth 
md  friendship  ?     FarewelL 

fc«nr  aad  benefit  to  his  oountry,  if  be  bad  Uved  in  times 
«f  lea  eoBtagkna  depravation  : 
"*  QaadaUinn  tanta  civem  tnUt  indole  Roma, 
Aot  em  ptna  legos  deberent,  recta  aeqiientL 
Perdfta  tuae  orM  nocoenmt  aecula,  p^fftqiiam 
Ambitas  et  huraa,  et  opam  metoenda  facnltaa. 
Ibaasrerao  men  tern  dnUam  tomnte  talcnmt.'' 
**  A  Mul  more  form'd  to  aid  Ma  munbj's  came, 
Anate  ber  iDsnlta,  and  aopport  her  laws, 
itame  never  knew;  but  ah!  inevflboar. 
Fate  hade  thee  live  when  virtue  was  no  more ! 
'^'^^ea  lawleaa  Inat  of  power,  and  avarice  diead, 
Aad  taneltd  luxury  the  land  o'eninead. 
Thj  vrav'ring  mind  the  torrent  ill  withaCood, 
Borne,  acaiee  mrirtiny,  down  the  impetnoas  flood." 
Btttttogairiied  himself  with  gnmi  bnvcry  in  sopport  of 
tew^s  caoae  in  Afrioa,  wfacn  Varna  rommandfd  on  the 
l>>^«f  therepohlie.     But,  after  aome  aaooeasfalensage- 
■BDti.  he  loat  hia  life  before  the  battle  of  PbarMlia.  in  an 
'^'^  aCidnaC  the  troopa  of  Jaba,  near  Utka.     At  the 
j^vbea  thia  letter,  and  the  rest  tliat  are  addreand  to 
Jfa  the  praeent  book,  were  written,  he  resided  faiAaia, 
M^  m  JCanntina  conJeetMiea,  be  waa  empkyyed  in 
if  sweater  to  Gain  Clodiaa—VcIL  Pat.  iL  4S :  Phit. 
C^;TaLlfajcix.«;  Ting.  .Sn.rL€i»i  Lmcbr. 
liv.epitllO. 

"teio  had  been  moat  prahaUy  ahaewt  frian  Borne 
for  Ckina  Gtodiaa*  to  whom  he  ia  anp- 

Plgh. 

himinhia 
he  was  av« 

Hla  Cattaer.  in  order  to  bnmk  • 
obUpad  Sacan  iB4 
who,  hf  hht 
•nframapaai 
■  exeeiahle;  and,  bjr  tUa 
Aatony  ia  «ae  of  U» 


LETTER    II. 
To  TrebatiuM, 
If  yon  were  not  already  in  the  number  of  our 
absentees,  undoubtedly  you  would  be  tempted  to 
a  u  700.   ^^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  juncture  ;  for  what  busi- 
ness can  a  lawyer  expect  in  Rome  during 
this  long  and  general  suspension  of  all  juridical 
proceedings'^ !     Accordingly,  I  advise  my  friends, 
who  have  any  actions  commenced  against  them,  to- 
petition  each  successive  interrezP  for  a  double  en. 
Urgement  of  the  usual  time  for  putting  in  their 

Eleas  :  and  is  not  this  a  proof  how  wonderfully  I 
ave  profited  by  your  sage  instructions  in  the  law  ^  ? 
But  teU  me,  my  friend,  since  your  letters,  I  observe, 
have  lately  run  in  a  more  enlivened  strain  than 
usual,  what  is  it  that  has  elevated  you  into  so  gay 
a  humour  ?  This  air  of  pleasantry  I  like  well ;  it 
looks  as  if  the  world  went  successfully  with  you, 
and  I  am  all  impatience  to  know  what  it  is  that  has 
thus  raised  your  spirits.  You  inform  me,  indeed, 
that  Oesar  does  you  the  honour  to  advise  with  you. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  had  rather  hear  that 
he  consulted  your  interest  than  your  judgment. 
But,  seriously,  if  the  former  is  really  the  case,  or 
there  is  any  probability  of  its  proving  so,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  continue  in  your  present  situation, 
and  patiently  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
military  life ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  shall  support  my- 
self under  your  absence  with  the  hopes  of  its  turning 
to  your  advantage.  But,  if  all  expectations  of  this 
kind  are  at  an  end,  let  us  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  perhaps,  some  method  may  be  found 
here  of  improving  your  fortunes.  If  not,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  each 
other's  company,  and  one  hour's  conversation  toge- 
ther is  of  more  value  to  us,  my  friend,  than  the 
whole  city  of  Samarobriva ^  Besides,  if  you  return 
iUuBtrioos  family  from  utter  min.^Plut  in  Vit.  Anton. ; 
Cfc.PhiLiLl& 

•  Cioero  was  at  this  tfane  fai  the  Mth  year  of  bis  age.— 
Manotios. 

o  The  feoda  in  the  republic  were  raiaed  to  so  great  a 
beigbt  tovrards  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  that  the  office  of  the  late 
oonanla  bad  expired  eeveral  month*  befoie  new  ones  ooold 
be  elected.  In  ezigcndca  of  this  kind,  the  constitatkm 
had  provided  a  magistrate  called  an  ItOtrrex,  to  whom 
the  oonMtlar  power  vras  ^oviaionally  delegated.  But 
poMic  bosineaa,  however,  waa  at  a  stand,  and  the  conrta 
of  Jndicatnre,  in  particolar,  were  eirat  up  dnriiv  thia 
interregnom:  a  cfrcmnatanoe  from  whidi  Cioero  takes 
oecaakm  to  enter  into  bis  oaoal  vein  of  plcaaantry  with 
Trebatioa,  aad  to  tally  him  in  pcfpetnal  allnrfooa  te  Ma 
profcartoc.    Pio,  aL 

p  Thia  oAee  of  ImUrrex  cuulluued  only  five  days;  at 
the  expiration  of  wfaidi,  if  oonenla  were  not  c 
Interrejt  waa  appointed  for  the  mme  gfaart  period, 
hi  this  manner  the  soccesaion  of  1 
tratea  waa  carried  on,  till  the  eleetions  were  determined. 

4  The  mianta  forma  of  law-proeeedhiga  amoag  the 
Bwnaaa,  are  not  iiflW-irfitly  known  to  distiagaiMi  pre- 
elKiy  the  exact  point  on  which  Ci^ero'•  fanmovr  in  this 
ms ;  and,  aooordingly,  the  explamUioaa  which 
tl»  cemrnrntatofa  have  offered,  are  by  no  airani  mti»- 
U  wonld  be  foveign  to  the  pvpoaa  of  thtm 
remaricB  to  lay  befote  the  r 
itwiU  bei 

here  repreecntabiM4f  as  baring  gtrea  to  hi»lrifmk,sai 
in  Tiiirh  thf  alirlr^—m   tf  bii  r'r— niij  i  wmmIi 

'  A  city  in  Belgie  €>aal,  aad  pnbaUy  the  ptem  whcvcia 
Trcbatiaa  had  Us  p 
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•OOQ,  the  diMppointmeDt  yon  have  suffered  may 
pasi  unremarked ;  whereas,  a  longer  pursuit  to  no 
purpose  would  be  so  ridiculous  a  circumstance, 
that  I  am  terribly  afraid  it  would  scarcely  escape 
the  drollery  of  those  very  arch  fellows',  Laberius, 
and  my  companion  Valerius*.  And  what  a  bur- 
lesque character  would  a  British  lawyer  furnish  out 
for  the  Roman  stage !  You  may  Kroile,  perhaps, 
at  this  notion;  but  though  I  mention  it  in  my 
usual  style  of  pleiisantry,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no 
jesting  matter.  In  good  earnest,  if  there  is  any 
prospect  that  my  recommendations  will  avail  in 
obtaining  the  honours  you  deserve,  I  cannot  but 
exhort  you,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  the  wannest 
friendship,  to  make  yourself  easy  under  this  ab- 
sence, as  a  means  of  increasing  both  your  fortunes 
and  your  fame :  if  not  I  would  strongly  advise 
your  return.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  your 
own  merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  most  zealous 
services,  will  procure  you  every  advantage  you  can 
reasonably  dnire.    Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 

To  Appiu$  PutcKer*, 

Ip  the  Genius  of  Rome  were  himself  to  give  you 

an  account  of  the  commonwealth,  you  could  not  be 

^  ^  ^    more  fully  apprised  of  public  affairs,  than 

by  the  information  you  will  receive  from 

Phanias:  a  person,  let  me  tell  you,  not  only  of 


•  Laberius  wm  a  Roman  knight,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  comic  humoor,  and  he  had  written  several 
fttroes  whidi  were  acted  with  great  applause.  He  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Cesar  to  take  a  part  himself  in  one  of  his 
own  performances,  and  the  prologue  which  he  spoke  upon 
that  occasion  is  stiU  extant  The  whole  composition  is 
extremely  spirited,  and  affords  a  very  advantageous  speci- 
men of  his  genius ;  but  there  is  something  so  peculiarly 
just  and  beautiful  in  the  thought  of  the  concluding  lines, 
that  the  reado*  perhaps  will  not  regret  the  being  carried 
out  of  his  way  in  order  to  obsenre  it.  Laberius  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  when,  in  complaisance  to  Csnar,  he  thus  made 
his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage ;  and,  in  allusion  to  a 
oironmstance  so  little  favourable  to  his  appearing  with 
■access,  be  tells  the  audience, 

**  Ut  hedera  serpens  vires  arboreas  necat ; 
Ita  me  vetostas  amplexu  annorum  enecat ; 
fiepulchri  similis,  nihil  nisi  noroen  retineo  !** 
**  WhUe  round  the  oak  Uie  fraudful  ivy  twines, 
Robb'd  of  its  strength,  the  sapless  tree  declines. 
Thus  envious  age,  advanced  with  stealing  pace. 
Clasps  my  chill'd  limbs,  and  kills  with  cold  embnuA 
Like  empty  monuments  to  heroes'  fame. 
Of  all  1  was  retaining  but  the  name  I 

MACKoa  Saturn.  iL  7> 
t  This  Valerius  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  commentators 
to  be  Quintus  Valerius  Catullus,  a  celebrated  poet,  who, 
as  appears  by  his  works,  which  are  still  extant,  was 
patronbed  by  Cicero.  But  the  opinion  of  Manutius  is 
much  more  probable,  that  the  person  here  meant  is  the 
same  to  whom  the  13th  letter  of  the  first  book  in  this 
collection  Is  addrased,  and  who  is  likewise  mentkmed  in 
the  following  epistle. 

■  ApptusClodiusPuloherhad  been  consul  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Cllioia.    The  parti- 
cular traits  of  his  character  will  be  occasionally  marked 
out  in  the  observations  on  the  several  letters  addressed  to 
him  in  this  and  the  subsequent  books.     In  the  mean  time  | 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Cicero  very  sealoosly  , 
cultivated  his  friendship,  not  from  any  real  opinion  of  ' 
his  merit,  but  as  one  whoso  powerful  alliances  rendered  , 
him  too  considerable  to  bo  despised  as  an  enemy.   For  one  ' 


consummate  politics,  bat  of  infinite  curiouty. 
refer  you,  therefore,  to  him,  as  to  the  shorteft  tn 
safest  means  of  being  acquainted  with  oar  sitostioi 
I  might  trust  him  likewise  with  assuring  joq,  ) 
the  same  time,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  m 
heart  towards  you;  but  that  is  an  office  which 
must  claim  the  privilege  of  executing  with  mj  ov 
hand.  Be  persuaded,  then,  that  I  dunk  of  to 
with  the  highest  affection :  as,  indeed,  yoa  have 
full  right  to  these  sentiments,  not  only  from  th 
many  generous  and  amiable  qualities  of  yoer  mind 
but  from  that  grateful  sensibility,  with  wfaicb,  is 
am  informed,  both  by  your  own  letters  sod  th 
general  account  of  others,  you  receive  my  best  ser 
vices.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  by  ny  fotar 
good  offices,  to  compensate  for  that  long  bterma 
sion  which  unhappily  suspended  our  former  ioter 
course*.  And,  since  you  seem  willing  to  ma 
our  amicable  commerce,  I  doubt  not  of  engafm] 
in  it  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  worid*. 

Your  freedman  Cilix,  was  very  little  knoini  b 
me  before  he  delivered  your  obliging  letter  into  nt 
hands :  the  friendly  purport  of  which  heconfimwc 
with  great  politeness.  The  account,  indcfd,  U 
gave  me  of  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  the  frc' 
quent  and  favourable  mention  yon  are  pleated  U 
make  of  my  name,  were  circumstances  which  1 
heard  with  much  pleasure.  In  short,  dnrin;  ou 
two  days'  conversation  together,  he  entirelr  *oo 
my  heart :  not  to  the  exdusion,  however,  of  07 
old  friend  Phanias,  whose  return  I  impttifntJv 
expect.  I  imagine  you  will  speedily  order  bus 
back  to  Rome ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  iismst 
him  without  sending  me,  at  the  same  tiffle,fi»r 
full  and  unreserved  commands. 

I  very  strongly  recommend  to  your  pstnmig^ 
Valerius  the  lawyer*,  even  though  you  ibotoH 
discover  that  he  has  but  a  slender  cUim  to  that 
appellation.  I  mention  this,  as  btdng  more  cao- 
tioua  in  obviating  the  flaws  in  his  titie  thin  be 
usually  is  in  guarding  against  those  of  bis  clients. 
But,  seriously,  I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  noae : 
as,  indeed,  he  is  my  particular  friend  and  eonps- 
nion.  I  must  do  faim  the  justice  to  say,  that  be  i« 
extremely  sensible  of  the  fovoors  yon  have  slretd; 
conferred  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  desirooi 
of  my  recommendation,  as  he  is  persuaded  it  «i8 
have  much  weight  with  you.  I  entreat  yoa  to 
convince  him  that  he  is  not  mistaken.    Firevtfl^ 

of  AppiuB*!i  dauKhten  wa;*  married  to  Fompe j^  m>>  >"^ 
the  other  to  Brutus.— See  Life  of  Cioero,  pw  1$3:  Ep>  F^^ 
U.  1& 

▼  Appins  was  brother  to  Cicero's  declared  enemy.  *• 
turbnl«it  Clodins,  which  occasionod  that  intorrnptv*' 
their  friendship  to  which  he  here  ailodea.  It  appfvifer 
a  passage  in  the  oration  for  Milo,  that  Clodiii»,  io  tto 
absence  of  his  brother,  had  forcibly  taken  pos«9rii««'«* 
estate  belonging  to  Appius ;  and  the  indigostkn  wttkk 
this  piece  of  iojustice  must  ncoeasarily  rsise  in  tbetattir. 
rendered  him,  it  Is  probable,  so  much  the  more  diipMd 
to  a  renmion  with  Cicero.— Oral,  pro  MiL  ^. 

^  The  whole  passajre  in  the  original  stsnds  thw:- 
**  Idque  me,  quoniam  tn  ita  vis,  puto  non  invits  Mftttrvi 
facturum :  quam  quiiUm  ejfo,  ti  foirU  M  tiii  nfMf>«'** 
non  solum  Pallada,  ted  etiam  Appiada  nomiM^'  Tta 
former  part  of  this  sentence  is  translated  ^reesbljr  to  tkt 
interpretaUon  of  the  learned  Gronovins :  bitf  the  Istttf  i» 
whidly  omitted.  For  notwithstanding  aU  the  psiatrf** 
commentators  to  explain  iU  dilBculties.  It  is  ntw^ 
unintaiigible :  at  least  1  do  not  somple  to  confess  it  h 
so  to  me. 

«  See  rem. '  on  letter  23,  book  it 
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j  LETTER   IV. 

To  Caius  Memmiusf, 
YouB  tenant,  Caius  Evander,  is  a  person  with 
wbooi  I  am  very  intimate  :  as  his  patron,  Marcos 
^  ^  ^  JBmiiios,  is  in  the  number  of  my  most 
particular  friends.  I  entreat  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  that  he  may  continue  some 
lime  bnger  in  your  house,  if  it  be  not  inconve- 
Dient  to  you :  for,  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
spoQ  his  hands,  he  cannot  remove  so  soon  as  the 
fint  of  July,  without  being  extremely  hurried.  I 
iboald  be  ashamed  to  use  many  words  in  soliciting 
I  &Toar  of  this  nature  at  your  hands ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  it  is  not  very  much  to  your  pre- 
judice, yon  will  be  as  well  inclined  to  grant  me  this 
rnjoest  as  I  should  be  to  comply  with  any  of  yours. 
I  viQ  only  add,  therefore,  that  your  indulgence 
wUl  greatly  oblige  me.     Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  Trehatius. 

I  WAS  wondering  at  the  long  intermission  of 
TOOT  letters,  when  my  friend  Pansa  accounted  for 
A,  I'.  TOO  y®*""  *'>»ol«'>ce»  ^y  "Muring  me  that  you 
were  turned  an  Epicurean.  Glorious 
effset,  indeed,  of  camp-couTersation !  But,  if  a 
netamorpboais  so  extraordinary  has  been  wrought 
ID  yon  amidit  the  martial  air  of  Samarobriva,  what 
woftki  have  been  the  consequence  had  I  sent  you 
to  (he  softer  regions  of  Tarentum*  ?  I  have  been 
in  sooe  pain  for  your  principles,  I  confess,  ever 
MAce  your  intimacy  with  my  friend  Seins.  But 
how  «iU  you  reconcile  your  tenets  to  your  profes- 
soo,  and  act  for  the  interest  of  your  client,  now 
that  you  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  doing  nothing 
bat  for  your  own  ?  With  what  grace  can  you  insert 
&e  osoal  daose  io  your  deeds  of  agreement :  ''  The 
fvtiei  to  these  presents  as  becomes  good  men  and 
irw,"  ate  ?  For  neither  truth  nor  trust  can  there 
W  in  chose  who  professedly  govern  themselves  upon 
BotiTes  of  absolute  selfishnen?  I  am  in  some 
paia.  likewise,  how  yon  will  settle  the  law  con- 
ttraiiig  the.  partition  of  "  rights  in  oommon :"  as 
ftere  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  those  who 
■kke  thdr  own  prirate  gratification  the  sole  crite- 
noo  of  right  and  wrong.  Or  can  you  think  it 
fropo'  to  administer  an  oath,  while  you  maintain 
tt&t  Jupiter  IS  incapable  of  all  resentment  ?  In  a 
*ord,  what  will  become  of  the  good  people  of 
CblHw*  who  hare  placed  themselves  under  your 
F'otection,  if  yoa  hold  the  maxim  of  your  sect, 
**  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  to  engage  himself  in 
t*^  affiiirB?"  In  eood  earnest  I  shall  be  ex- 
>fely  sorry,  if  it  is  true  that  you  have  really 

'  te  u  account  of  him  in  rem.  <  on  tlie  27th  letter  of 

*  ^rcDtnm  was  »  city  in  Italy  distingoiihed  for  the 
;  *fts»iM>j  ittxuiy  of  its  Inhabitants.  Geogr^hers  inform 
'  i*iNl  the  greater  portof  their  year  was  oonsmnedln  the 
**tetfea  of  stated  feetivals.— Bunon.  Cotmnent  in  Cln- 

|l 


deserted  us.  But  if  your  conversion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  convenient  compliment  to  the  opinions 
of  Pansa,  I  will  forgive  your  dissimulation,  pro- 
vided you  let  me  know  soon  how  your  affairs  go 
on,  and  in  what  manner  I  can  be  of  any  service  in 
them.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 
To  Caiut  Curio, 

Our  friendship,  I  trust,  needs  not  any  other 
evidence  to  confirm  its  sincerity  than  what  arises 
A  u  700  ^^^  ^^^  testimony  of  our  own  hearts.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  consider  the  death 
of  your  illustrious  father  as  depriving  me  of  a  most 
venerable  witness  to  that  singuUr  affection  I  bear 
ynu*^.  I  regret  that  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  you  before  he  closed  his 
eyes:  it  was  the  only  circumstance  wanting  to 
render  him  as  much  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  his  domestic  happiness  as  in  his  public 
fame<=. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  the  happy  enjoyment  of 
your  estate  :  and,  be  assured,  you  will  find  in  me 
a  friend  who  loves  and  values  you  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  your  father  himself  conceived  for 
you.    Farewell. 


A.  o.  700. 


***Glnn»  Joooeely  ^Maks  of  this  people,  as  if  they 
I  ^'^buiii  to  the  most  oo«uiderable  town  in  Italy ;  wliereu 
I  jttii  m  ncaa  and  contemptible  a  place,  that  Horace,  in 
I  ■te  t»  show  tbe  power  of  cmtentment,  atys,  that  a 
'  9^^tmmmeA  at  that  exodlent  temper  of  mind,  may  be 
%Pf  «ea  at  Dlubne : 
* te  HhIH*,  aoimna  si  te  nan  deficit  aqnaa.'"— Boaa. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  Trebatius. 

Can  you  seriously  suppose  me  so  unreasonable 
as  to  be  angry,  because  I  thought  you  discovered 
too  inconstant  a  disposition  in  your  im- 
patience to  leave  Gaul?  And  can  you 
possibly  believe  it  was  for  that  reason  I  have  thus 
long  omitted  writing?  The  truth  is,  I  was  only 
concerned  at  the  uneasiness  which  seemed  to  have 
overcast  your  mind :  and  I  forbore  to  write  upon 
no  other  account,  but  as  being  entirely  ignorant 
where  to  direct  my  letters.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  this  is  a  plea  which  your  loftiness  will  scarcely 
condescend  to  admit  But  tell  me  then,  is  it  the 
weight  of  your  purse,  or  the  honour  of  being  the 
counsellor  of  Csesar,  that  most  disposes  you  to  be 
thus  insufferably  arrogant?  Let  me  perish  if  I 
do  not  believe  that  thy  vanity  is  so  immoderate,  as 
to  choose  rather  to  share  in  his  councils  than  his 
coffers.  But  should  he  admit  you  into  a  participa- 
tion of  both,  you  will  undoubtedly  swell  into  such 
intolerable  airs,  that  no  mortal  wUl  be  able  to  en- 
dure yon :  or  none,  at  least,  except  myself,  who 
am  philosopher  enough,  you  know,  to  endure  any- 
thing. But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  as  I 
regretted  the  uneasiness  you  formerly  expressed, 
so  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  better  reconciled 
to  your  situation.  My  only  fear  is,  that  your 
wonderful  skill  in  the  law  will  little  avail  you  in 
your  present  quarters;  for  I  am  told,  that  tbe 
people  you  have  to  deal  with, 

b  Seerem,  *•  on  the  fir»t  letter  of  this  book. 

c  He  was  oonsol  in  the  year  of  Rome  678.  when  be  acted 
with  great  fpirit  in  oppodtioa  to  the  attempts  of  Sleinloa, 
for  restoring  tbe  tribnnltial  power,  whSdi  liad  been  modi 
abridged  by  Sylla.  In  the  fkrflowinf  year  1m  went  fu»eiD0C 
into  Macedonia,  and  by  his  military  oondoct  in  that  pn>- 
▼inoe  obtained  the  hooom^  of  a  trimnpb.  He  dietluguliixd 
himself  among  the  fHcnds  of  Cioeffo  when  be  was  atta^ed 
by  Clodiaa^-Freinehcm.  Sopplcm.  in  Uv.  zcL  cSL 


1^\ 


fy,h  r.r,'7M»  ^a 


ri^jn  :ar 


r^nJ 


pMM<  V,  ^^  iM#C  ^  «MBr  •14'  «M#».,'4    jfH  «« 
^^^  ^  ^Af^^^  9  1%    mj  M^m*0r    «N»C    *w  «d 

^/v«^  «Mf  *^»^  *i,^f  »w*  *•  wrtbMM  m  0M9f  flinc^ 

♦ 
I.KTTKR  VI  ir 

•II  ftt»j0m*9,  tt^MtH  UtMl  1  WM  •"fry  to  ftiul  by  tt, 
,  7/rt  f"**  **•'*  •^'K*'*^  Wf  I^C«  •*  Hinoe««. 
I  •Ml  iM^f  ri/'uar  tM  alfront  yoa  have 
||iH«  pttiuu^  ttwrn  Mf  UttUt  h/itrl,  anlr«#  too  give 
01*  ^omM«-  M([«/«4()im  (#y  niAkinf  iu«  both  of  my 
I  «im«M  •fMl  l'fmt)fHafi  *llU«,  l>«t  me  entrMt  yoo 
lUfu  Ui  (Ui  HI,  Ami  to  \trfntrifB  me  Hkewtse  Id  your 
•Itfi  M'lO  I  hi>|M  you  wtll  provoke  m«  to  enter 
iMhf  •  Ui»r»tf  «wilr»t  with  vou,  by  lome  of  your 
wrMliiK*  I  ••  I  AimI  It  murh  M«ler  to  Antwer  • 
(>)iNlt«ii»HD  of  tliU  bind,  th«ti  to  M*fi(lone.  However, 
If  yoM  alioiilil  pfirinvpre  In  your  umuaI  Indolence,  I 
•Itull  vftiilitrfi  lo  iMd  the  w«v  myself,  In  order  to 
•Itiiw  yiMi  timt  your  ldlfltie«i  Iim  not  infected  me. 

I  Mirnl  •  in*Mi»#Ml  to  write  thiH  whilst  I  am  in  the 
•«<tiiitM  I  hut  you  »lmll  have  a  longer  letter  from  me 
wltmi  1  Hhall  Im)  Idm  engaged.     Farewell. 


l.KTTKU   IX. 

I  \M  lUlug  v<m  an  liutaiioe.  that  those  who 
h(vi»  «ti)  not  finally  to  U<t  p)<MiM>d,  when  I  assure  you, 

I  y  h«  *^*'*'  thoi^gh  I  was  vrry  much  concerned 
whi^n  you  luhl  me  that  yim  continued  in 

I  lUulwUK  trluotaiu'iv  yi»t  1  am  no  less  miMTlified 
^«v«r  >«mr  W\Wt  tntotms  me,  that  t\>u  like  your 
»U«At^^^^  rxhiMwh  w*U,  IV  s«y  tlKc  truth*  as  1 
(\ViiU'M\sl  \\»u  »h\mM  m4  ap|M^)vt«'a  M^heme  which 
\vsu  ^^m«u«sl  u|Hu\  my  r«H>Mume«Hi«ti%>n  t  m^  1  cam 
lU  ^HV4^t  lha<  a^y  lUa^'i^  sh^^M  be  a^reeahW  to  yvm 
>N  K%  »v  )  a^k  W\»l,  Nevwrthck***,  1  had  wik^  rather 
^vUs^ty  (h^  umra«mv^  vvf  hnm*?  aWtH*^*  iKa*  »uI«t 
^\^^  H^  Kmv^n^  tK*  aU\aHia<v«  wuh  wbK-h  I  h\*|»e 
M  «^'t  N^  at«v4MiW4.  \%  \*  xw(v<»aah^  tkMft'VLNre^  tv> 
v\i*4^%«  ^yk«  ««^^  1  it.K^'^  m  t\^r  Vsxit^  wuhie  a 

•  W^k     *^ 

v,v ,. .  ^  •.*^  >t  V  ^i«n«^  V  wfwi^wiiwiii.  «ft  iMMWk    -V^««.  IHr  tf^itw 


lMyp>^>^ 

msnsaik^ 

iwcr  ■yofcjec 

ttoM,  I  bdicvekvinbctWviKeCw^feDraerT 
then  tm  we  Meet.  If  I  abovld  boC  briag  yot  ofe 
to  flij  fnrtmett,  I  shall  hnrc  the  nUAfSm  i 
least,  of  diacbargtag  the  put  of  a  ficiead;  m 
sboold  it  happen  (wfaidi  I  hope,  bowerer.itvl 
not;  that  yoa  fbovld  hereafter  have  oocssod  ti 
repent  of  your  acheme,  yon  may  tfaea  msefBbfl 
that  I  endeavoored  to  dinoade  yoa  from  it  BbI 
this  mnch  I  wiU  now  say,  that  those  wtm^HH 
which  fortune,  in  conjunction  with  yoar  own  iodss- 
try  and  natural  endowments,  have  pat  into  joe 
possession,  supply  a  for  surer  method  of  opcsbf 
your  way  to  the  highest  dignities  than  any  oato^ 
tious  display  of  the  most  splendid  spectaeles.  1^ 
truth  of  It  is,  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  ss  tky  iR 
instances  of  wealth  only,  not  of  merit,  sre  bj  m 
means  considered  as  r^ecting  any  bonoar  oe^ 
authors  of  them  ;  not  to  mention  thst  the  p^ 
is  quite  satiated  with  their  frequent  retaim— W 
I  am  fallen  unawares  into  what  I  desigaed  tofaw 
avoided,  and  pointing  oat  my  particalsr  resmi 
against  your  scheme.  I  will  waive  aO  fiitber  &j 
cusaions  therefore  of  this  matter,  tilt  we  ■eet,*' 
in  the  mean  time  inform  yoa  that  the  oijd"*''^ 
tains  the  highest  opinioB  of  yowvirtnes.  ^^^^^ 
advantages  may  be  hoped  fr«aa  the  ma^tstkm 
patriotism  united  with  the 
public,  beliere  sae,  expects  I 
yoo  coase  prepared  vos  I  aas  •«•«  ^aa 
tnast  yoa  wiU^  to  act  o^  oa  ihev  ^ 
expectatkns,  then  la  it  ad  y<a«  «£t 
firieods  and  to  the  cwMBawawsim  an  fg**l 
spectacle  <d  the  nshhTr  aarf  sMtf  sdkSiBt  kir. 
latheMawhae.br 
$harr  «f  my 
FanrwWI 


-.-—.».-« 
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LETTER  XL 
To  Trehatiua, 

Two  or  three  of  your  letters  which  lately  came 
to  my  bands  at  the  same  time,  though  of  different 
^  ^  dates,  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure ; 
as  they  were  proofs  that  you  have  recon- 
died  yourself,  with  much  spirit  and  resolution,  to 
the  inconTeniences  of  a  military  life.  I  had  some 
little  fiupicdon,  I  confess,  of  the  contrary ;  not  that 
1  qoestkmed  your  courage,  but  as  imputing  your 
BBfMmese  to  the  regret  of  our  separation.  Let  me 
ntreat  you  then  to  persevere  in  your  present  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  betieve  me,  you  will  derive  many 
mi  considermble  advantages  from  the  service  in 
vbid)  yon  are  engaged.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall 
not  bil  to  renew  my  solicitations  to  Caesar  in  your 
fimmr  upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  have  herewith 
seat  yon  a  Greek  letter  to  deliver  to  him  for  that 
parpose ;  for  in  truth  you  cannot  be  more  anxious 
(bo  I  am  Uiat  this  expedition  may  prove  to  your 
facaefit.  In  return,  I  desire  you  would  send  me  a 
(■&  relation  of  the  Gallic  war,  for  yon  must  know 
X  always  depend  most  upon  the  accounts  of  those 
vbe  are  leust  engaged  in  the  action. 

As  I  do  not  imagine  you  are  altogether  so  const- 
ioable  a  person  as  to  retain  a  secretary  in  your 
Knrioe,  I  conld  not  bat  wonder  you  should  trouble 
IWself  with  the  precaution  of  sending  me  several 
■pes  of  the  same  letter.  Your  parsimony,  how- 
>fw,  deserves  Co  be  applauded,  as  one  of  them,  I 
Aaenvd.  was  written  upon  a  tablet  that  had  been 
■Bd  before.  I  cannot  conceive  what  unhappy 
MBjpusiUoncoaJd  be  so  very  miserable  as  to  deserve 
9  pve  place  apon  this  occasion,  unless  it  were  one 
f  yov  own  eooveyanoes.  I  flatter  myself  at  least, 
t  waa  not  ao  j  spnghtly  epistle  of  mine  that  you 
bs  disgraeed,  in  order  to  scribble  over  it  a  dull 
■B  of  your  own.  Or  was  it  your  intention  to 
ttSKste  afEurs  go  so  ill  with  you,  that  you  could 
fli  afford  any  better  matrrials  ?  If  that  should  be 
Mr  case  yon  mast  even  thank  yourself  for  not 
■Hag  your  Boodesty  behind  you. 
1  riaUl  recommend  yon  in  very  strong  terms  to 
•Hms  when  be  returns  into  GaoL  Bat  you  must 
k  he  surprised  if  yon  riioald  not  bear  from  me 

tso  soon  as  asoal,  as  I  shall  be  absent  from 
daring  aU  this  month.      I  write  this  from 
BOS,  at    the  vHk  of  Metrifiss  Philemon, 
1  am  placed  within  hearing  of  those  croak- 
wbom  yon  rcoomoaended  to  my  protee- 
Ibr  a  procfigioas  noaber  it  seems  of  yonr^ 
I  frogs  are  saatmbitJ  in  order  to  oomph- 
k  mj  arrival  among  tbcaa.     FarewdL 
ttbetHu 

I  V«ft — I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  received  from 
^If  the  bands  of  Latins  Araarins,  thoaghitwas 
t  So  dcaerre  ao  aeveie  a  treatoMac : 
agbt  not  bsve  been 


proclaimed  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
However,  it  was  your  express  desire  I  should  de- 
stroy it,  and  I  have  complied  accordingly.  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  wonder  much  at  not  haiong  heard 
from  you  since,  especially  as  so  many  extraordinary 
events  have  lately  happened  in  your  province. 


LETTER  XII. 
To  CaiuM  Curio, 

NuMBEBLBss  are  the  subjects  which  may  enter 
into  a  correspondence  of  the  epistolary  kind  ;  but 

V  700  ^^^  ^<>^^  usual,  and  which  indeed  gave 
the  first  rise  to  this  amicable  commerce 
is,  to  inform  an  absent  friend  of  those  private  affairs 
which  it  may  be  necessary,  either  for  his  interest 
or  our  own,  that  he  should  know.  You  must  not 
however  expect  anything  of  the  latter  sort  from  me, 
as  your  family  correspondents,.  I  am  sensible,  com- 
municate to  you  what  relates  to  your  own  coDcems, 
and  nothing  new  has  happened  in  mine.  There 
are  two  other  species  of  letters  with  which  I  am 
particularly  pleased ;  those  I  mean  that  are  written 
in  the  freedom  and  pleasantry  of  common  coover- 
sation,  and  those  which  turn  upon  grave  and  moral 
topics.  But  in  which  of  these  it  would  be  least 
improper  for  me  to  address  you  at  this  juncture,  is 
a  question  not  easily  determined.  Ill  indeed  would 
it  become  me  to  entertain  you  with  letters  of 
humour,  at  a  season  when  every  man  of  common 
sensibility  has  bidden  adieu  to  mirth**.  And  what 
can  Cicero  write  that  shall  deserve  the  serious 
thoughts  of  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  public  affairs  ? 
My  situation,  however,  is  such,  that  I  dare  not 
trust  my  real  sentiments  of  those  points  in  a  letter' : 
and  none  other  will  I  ever  send  yon"*.  Thus  pre- 
cluded as  I  am  from  every  other  tonic,  I  must 
content  myself  with  repeating  what  I  hate  often 
urged,  and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  the  pursuit  of 
true  and  solid  glory.  Believe  me,  it  will  require 
the  utmost  efforts  of  youi'  care  and  resolution,  to 
act  up  to  those  high  and  uncommon  expectations 
which  the  world  has  conceived  of  your  merit.  There 
is  indeed  but  one  possible  method  that  can  enable 
you  to  surmount  this  arduous  task.  The  method 
I  mean  is,  by  diligently  cultivating  those  qnsmies 
which  are  the  foundation  of  a  just  applause  ;  of  that 
applause,  my  friend,  which  I  know  is  the  constant 
ol^ect  of  your  warmest  ambition.      I  might  add 


fa  tlM 

m 


k  Aflain  at  Rome  were  at  this  time  ia  the 
fusion.  ocraMooed  ia»  ha*  already  been  obwrved 
ante*  abov)  by  the  facikma  intemptttm  thai  wi 
to  the  iMoal  deetkn  of  the  maaiaraica.    [8m  rei 
379.}    This  ctate  of  tamalt,  or  indeed  to  apeak 

I  pcti  J  of  almost  afaaolute  aaarcbjr.  vas  hawercr 
cimnwjaed  toaaida  She  latter  end  of  the  tiiiaat 

-  the  dectigo  of  Dondtras  Calriow  and  Valerias 

.  the  f*imalar  office,— Wo.  xl.  p.  141. 

1  Tte  dirtnrbanee*  meotkiaed  Ib  the  yrnr  llaf 
were  artfaO J  fomented  hj  Cmmr  amd  Pumpej,  h 
tmru  them  to  the  advaata^eef  fiih  iitirfiiaa 
Bat  thia  «w  too  ddkate  a  i  fi    wiImii  1m  C% 
cxi^juB  h  if  mil  !f  vpoa :  eupmail j  m  he  «aa  mam 
ratjof  a  frkadMhip  with  br4h. 
■TW  text  ia  the  oviipnJ  iaertdtlydtfaaix: 


c«iti- 


JaaapMuiiathet 
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much  more  to  this  porpote,  bat  I  am  lentible  yoa 
■tand  not  in  need  of  any  incitementa  ;  and  indeed 
I  have  thrown  oat  theae  general  hinta  far  leas  with 
a  view  of  inflaming  pour  heart,  than  of  testifying 
the  ardency  with  which  I  give  yon  mtiie.  Fare- 
well 


I 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Memmifu, 
I  CLAIM  the  promise  yoa  gave  me  when  we  met 
last,  and  desire  yoa  to  treat  my  very  intimate  and 
zealous  friend  Aulas  Fusias,  in  the  man- 
ner you  assured  me  you  woald.     He  is  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  great   politeness,  and 
indeed  in  every  view  of  his  character  he  is  highly 
deserving  your  friendship.    The  civilities  you  shall 
show  him  will  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  as 
they  will  at  the  same  time  for  ever  attach  to  your 
interest  a  person  of  a  most  obliging  and  friendly 
disposition.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Caiut  Curio. 

Public  affairs  are  so  circumstanced  that  I  dare 
not  communicate  my  sentimenU  of  them  in  a  letter. 
700  "^'^  however  I  will  venture  in  general  to 
^ "  *  say,  that  I  have  reason  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  removal  from  the  scene  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  But  I  must  add,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  you  might  be  placed,  you  would 
itiU  (as  I  told  you  in  my  last  *)  be  embarked  in  the 
aame  common  bottom  with  your  friends  here.  I 
have  another  reason  likewise  for  rejoicing  in  your 
absence,  as  it  has  placed  your  merit  in  full  view  of 
so  considerable  a  number  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  and  allies  of  Rome,  and  indeed  the  reputa- 
tion you  have  acquired  is  universally  and  without 
the  least  exceptioD,  confirmed  to  us  on  all  hands. 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  you,  upon 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  send  you  my 
congratulations  or  not ;  I  mean  with  respect  to 
(hose  high  and  singular  advantages  which  the  com- 
monwealth promises  itself  from  your  return  amongst 
us.  Not  that  I  suspect  your  proving  unequal  to 
the  opinion  which  the  world  entertains  of  your 
virtues,  but  as  fearing  that  whatever  is  most  worthy 
of  your  care  will  be  irrecoverably  lost  ere  your 
arrival  to  prevent  it ;  such,  alas,  is  the  weak  and 
well-nigh  expiring  condition  of  our  unhappy  repub- 
lic !  But  prudence,  perhaps,  will  scarce  justify 
me  in  trusting  even  this  to  a  letter ;  for  the  rest, 
therefore,  I  must  refer  you  to  others:  in  the 
meanwhile,  whatever  your  fcare  or  your  hopes  of 
public  affairs  may  be,  think,  my  friend,  incessantly 
think  on  those  virtues  which  that  generous  patriot 
must  possess,  who  in  these  evil  times,  and  amidst 
such  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  gloriously 
purposes  to  vindicate  the  ancient  dignity  and  liber- 
tiesof  his  oppressed  country.    FareweU. 

■  The  letter  to  which  Cioero  refers  it  not  extant 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Trebatius, 
Ir  it  were  not  for  the  compliments  yoo  senl 
byChrysippus,  thefreedman  of  Cyrus  the  archit 
A  u  TOO     ^  should  have  imagined  I  no  loB^er  | 

sessed  a  place  in  your  thougfats. 
surely  you  are  become  a  moat  intofenble 
gentleinan,  that  you  could  not  bear  the  fingxi 
writing  to  me,  when  you  had  the  ofmortaait 
doing  ao,  by  a  man  whom  yon  know  I  look  a 
as  one  almost  of  my  own  family.  Pohaps,  b 
ever,  you  may  have  forgotten  the  use  of  yoor  p 
and  ao  much  the  better,  let  me  tdl  yoa,  for  j 
clients,  as  they  will  lose  no  more  csofei  bj 
blunders.  But  if  it  is  myself  only  that  hssesa 
your  remembrance,  I  must  endeavour  to  refrd 
by  a  visit,  before  I  am  worn  out  of  your  m 
beyond  all  power  of  recollection.  After  in,  i 
not  the  apprehenaions  of  the  next  sammer't  a 
paign  that  has  rendered  your  hand  too  vnstcs 
to  perform  its  office  ?  If  ao,  you  most  e'cs  p 
over  again  the  same  gallant  stratagem  yoa  pncQ 
last  year,  in  relation  to  yoor  British  expeditti 
and  frame  some  heroic  excnae  for  yoor  absea 
However,  I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear,  bf  Ck 
sippus,  that  you  are  much  in  Csesar's  good  gne 
But  it  would  be  more  like  a  man  of  eqwiff^ 
thinks,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  myiodioam 
if  you  were  to  give  me  frequent  notice  of  t| 
concerns  you  by  your  own  hand:  a  sttisfacti 
I  should  undoubtedly  enjoy,  if  you  had  cboses 
study  the  laws  of  good  fellowship  rather  tbaa  tk 
of  contention.  You  see  I  rally  you  as  usuil  in  jtj 
own  way,  not  to  say  a  little  in  min&  Bat  to  d 
seriously  :  be  assured,  as  I  greatly  love  jon,  1 1 
no  less  confident  than  desirooa  of  yoor  i"  ' 
return.     FarewelL 


LETTER    XVI. 
To  Puhliui  SeMiut: 


that 


I  HOPE  you  will  not  imagine  by  my  long  aN 
at  I  have  been  unmindful  of  our  friendibipti 


A.  V.  700. 


that  I  had  any  intention  of  droppng " 
usual  correspondence  with  V^^^ 
sincere  truth  is,  I  vras  prevented  from  wwj 
during  the  former  part  of  oar  separation,  byOj 
calamities  in  which  the  general  coafiuioa«^ 
times  had  involved  me :  as  I  afterwards  ^^ 
from  an  unwillingneas  to  break  in  upon  7^*n 
your  own  severe  and  unmerited  iojories  '^'•J 
fresh  upon  your  mind.     But  when  I  redect  tb^ 

o  The  oommcntatorsarogreaUy divided M to tbrA 
when  this  letter  was  written,  and  the  penoaki**^ 
isaddrened.  To  examine  the  eeveral  reaww  "^  J 
they  rapport  their  respectiTe  <^»ini<n».  would  be  ^ 
the  English  nmAa  into  a  field  of  critklffli,  wiiieh  m 
afford  him  neither  amueement  nor  isstmctioo.  Tb«« 
ject.  indeed,  of  this  letter,  which  is  merely  ooobW^I 
a  friend  in  exUe,  is  not  of  ooosequence  sooagh  to  J 


any  pains  hi  aaoertaintaif  (if  it  were  possible  to  iit«"J 

iu  precise  date :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  obserte,  ^^^^Z 
tains  nothing  hut  what  perfectly  coincides  with  Uw  dt^ 

stances  both  of  Cioeio's  affidn  and  those  of  tbs  npju^ 
the  present  year.     Aa  to  the  person  to  wbo«U»iiM 
written,  it  is  Impossible  to  determine  anything o 
him :  for  the  M8&  and  printed  copies  are  hs»  ^ 
agreed  as  to  his  name,  some  callii«  him  Titioi. « 
Sitius,  and  others  Sextiusi 
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foftideot  time  has  elapsed  to  wear  off  the  first 
lopreasioiis  of  joar  misfortunes  r  and  (^nsider, 
ftevise,  the  yirtues  and  magnanimity  of  your 
hut ;  I  &ink  I  may  now  write  to  you  consist- 
Mftf  with  my  general  caution  of  avoiding  an  un- 
— omiblc  oflknonsness. 

Toa  ire  sensible,  my  dear  Sextius,  that  I  warmly 
ttoi  forth  your  advocate,  when  a  prosecution  was 
fcMriy  commenced  against  you  in  your  absence ; 
m  aftRwards,  when  you  were  involved  in  that 
■Witkm  which  was  brought  against  your  friend, 
I  exerted  every  means  in  my  power  for  your 
ifcaee.  Thus,  likewise,  upon  my  return  into 
htj*t  though  I  found  your  affairs  had  been 
MHged  in  a  very  different  manner  than  I  bhould 
ht$  advifled,  yet  I  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
■iviDgyou  my  utmost  services.  And  upon  this 
Maion,  when  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against 

Coa  account  of  the  comi,  by  those  that  were 
mernies,  not  only  of  yourself,  but  of  all  who 
■iavoQred  to  assist  you  :  when  the  general  cor- 

rn  of  the  jodg^es,  and,  in  short,  when  many 
pahhc  iniquities  had  prevailed  to  your  con- 
I  against  all  truth  and  justice,  I  was  not 
in  my  best  good  offices  of  every  kind 
I  your  son.  Having,  therefore,  thus  faithfully 
Wtmrnttd  every  other  sacred  duty  of  friendship,  I 
^M  not  omit  this  likewise  of  entreating  and 
J  yon  to  bear  your  afflictions  as  becomes  a 
Mof  your  distinguished  spirit  and  fortitude, 
r  words,  let  me  conjure  you  to  support  with 
those  common  ▼iciaaitndes  of  fortune 


in  BO  prudence  can  prevent,  and  for  vrhich  no 
•tid  is  answerable;  remembering  that  in  all 
^iv  governments,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  it  has 
^  the  &te  of  many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men 
lAO  a  acrifioe  to  the  injustice  of  thar  country. 
liB  add  (and  I  vriah  I  could,  with  truth,  be  con- 
Aficted)  that  the  injurious  sentence  yon  lament 
M  ottlj  banished  yon  from  a  commonwealth  in 
ikh  no  iitional  nund  can  reoehre  the  least  satis- 


V  1  were  to  say  nothing  of  your  son,  it  would 
Ass  if  1  were  inattentive  to  diat  general  applanse 
his  virtues  so  justly  receive :  on  tbe  other 
vcrelto  tdl  yon  all  that  I  hear  and  think 
1  am  afraid  I  abonld  only  renew  your 
being  thus  separated  frooi  his  eompany. 
yon  Aonld  vnsdyeoiisader  has  aneonunon 
IS  a  pf^ffaession  wbi^  inseparably  attends 
li  whatever  part  of  the  world  yon  any  be 
iL  For  %arely  the  objeeu  of  the  aund  m  not 
•  iifiBttldy  prcaent  with  ns  than  those  of  the 
h  the  reflectkm,  therefore,  on  Us  singnlar 
Padfiisiinetj,  the  fidcfity  of  myself  and  the 
l«f  those  friends  wfaoos  yua  have  foand,  and 
Imt  Ibd,  to  be  tbe  faHotrs,  not  of  yoar 
Q^bnt  of  yoar  rirtne ;  and,  above  all,  the 
^^^•ess  of  noC  nnwini^  oeaes^ed  yovr  safler* 
R^orauMtanees  wrhac^  owghf  to  adauaistcr 
Wt^  cnnaolation  to  yan.  And  they  will 
P^bttaaDy do  ao.  if  yoa  rcianirr  that  it  is 
^ai  not  misfortnne 


not  the  injustice  of  others,  which  ought  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  a  well-regulated  mind.  In  the  mean 
time  be  assured,  that  in  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  that  friendship  I  have  long  entertained  for 
you,  and  of  that  esteem  which  I  bear  for  your  son, 
I  shall  neglect  no  opportunity,  both  of  alleviating 
your  afflictions,  and  of  contributing  all  I  can  to 
support  you  under  them.  In  a  word,  if,  upon  any 
occasion,  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  write  to 
me,  jou  shall  find  that  your  application  vras  not 
made  in  vain.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Curio, 

I  PESPATCH  Sextus  Villius,  a  domestic  of  my 
friend  Milo,  to  meet  you  with  this  letter,  notwitb- 
A.  (J  700.  standing  we  have  received  no  account  of 
your  being  yet  advanced  near  Italy. 
However,  we  are  assured  that  yon  are  set  forward 
from  Asia' ;  and  as  it  is  generally  believed  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  you  arrive  in  Rome,  I  persuade 
myself  that  the  importance  of  the  affair  which 
occasions  you  this  application  will  justify  my 
desire  of  making  it  as  early  as  possible. 

If  I  estimated  my  services  towards  you  by  the 
same  enlarged  standard  that  you  gratefully  measure 
them  yourself,  I  should  be  extremely  reserved  in 
requesting  any  considerable  favour  at  your  hands. 
It  is  painful  indeed  to  a  man  of  a  modest  and 
generous  mind  to  solicit  greet  obligations  from  I 
those  whom  he  has  greatly  obliged,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  claim  the  price  of  his  good  offices,  and  ask 
a  matter  of  right  rather  than  of  grace.  But  I  can 
have  no  scruples  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  you  ; 
as  the  services  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
particulariy  in  my  late  troubles,  are  not  onl^  of  the 
highest,  but  most  conspicuous  nsture.  An  mgenu- 
ous  disposition,  where  it  already  owes  much,  is 
willing  to  owe  more ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle 
that  I  make  no  difficulty  of  requesting  your  assist- 
ance in  an  article  of  the  last  importance  to  me.  I 
have  no  reason,  indeed,  to  fear  that  I  sboaUl  sink 
under  the  weight  of  your  favours,  even  if  they  were 
to  rise  beyond  all  number,  as  I  trust  there  is  none 
so  considerable  that  I  should  not  only  receive  with 
gratitude,  but  return  with  advantage. 

I  am  exerting  the  otmoftt  efforti  of  my  evt,  my 
industry,  and  my  talenU,  in  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  Bilih>  to  the  consulate;  snd  I  think 
myself  bonnd  upon  this  ooeasion  to  give  a  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  more  than  eommon  affection  writh 
which  I  enter  into  his  interest.  I  am  persuaded 
no  man  ever  was  so  anzioas  for  the  preservation  of 
his  own  pers*^  and  fortancs,  as  I  am  that  H3o 
Buy  obtain  this  honour :  an  event  apon  which  the 
secarity  of  my  own  dignities,  I  am  sensible,  depends. 
Nov,  die  swisrsner  whidi  it  is  m  yoor  power  to 
give  my  friend  is  so  very  oonnderable,  th^  it  is  all 
we  waat  to  he  assured  of  victory ;  for  thas  oar 
forces  stand.  la  the  first  place,  Milo's  co^act 
towards  me  ia  his  tribimatc*  has  gazzbed  has  'as  I 
hope  Toa  perCertly  well  kbov;  the  tSertximm  of  aD 
owr  patriots,  at  th*  h^*rr»..tT  of  L**  **  SLVtt  and  t*«r 
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mifnifioence  of  hit  ihowt  hive  tecared  to  him  the 
favour  of  the  popoUce^  In  the  next  place,  all  the 
jonng  part  of  the  repobUc,  together  with  those  who 
have  the  most  influence  in  el^tioni,  are  wholly  in 
his  interett,  as  haying  received,  or  expecting  to 
receiTO,  the  benefit  of  hit  own  popularity  and  active 
offices  upon  occasions  of  a  like  nature.  I  will  add, 
likewise,  that  he  has  mj  suffrage ;  which,  though 
it  maj  not  draw  after  it  any  condderable  effects,  is, 
however,  uolversallj  approved  as  a  tribute  which 
is  justly  his  due ;  and  so  hr  perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  as  of  some  weight  with  the  public.  All, 
therefore,  that  we  farther  require  is,  a  person  to 
appear  as  the  leader  of  these  our  rude  forces,  and 
to  unite  them  together  under  one  head  ;  and  had 
we  the  choice  of  the  whole  world,  we  could  not  fix 
upon  a  man  so  well  qualified  for  this  purpose  as 
yourself.  If  you  believe,  then,  that  I  have  any 
worth  or  gratitude,  or  can  even  infer  it  from  these 
my  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  Milo  ;  in  a  word, 
if  you  esteem  me  deserving  of  your  favours,  I 
entreat  you  to  co-operate  with  me  in  this  affair, 
upon  which  my  character  or  (to  come  still  nearer  to 
the  truth)  upon  which  almost  my  very  preservation 
depends".  With  regard  to  Milo  himself,  I  will 
only  assure  you  that  you  never  can  oblige  a  man 
of  a  more  solid  turn  of  mind,  of  a  more  resolute 
spirit,  or  one  who,  if  you  should  embrace  his  in- 
terest, will  receive  your  good  offices  with  a  more 
affectionate  gratitude.  You  will  at  the  same  time 
also  confer  so  singular  an  honour  upon  myself,  as 
to  convince  me  that  you  have  no  less  regard  for  the 
support  of  my  credit  than  you  formerly  showed  for 
the  safety  of  my  person.  I  should  enlarge  much 
farther  upon  this  subject,  if  I  were  not  persuaded 
that  you  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  infinite  obli. 
gations  I  have  received  from  Milo,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  promote  his  election  with 
my  utmost  zeal,  and  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  life*. 


t  Mtlo  had  diMipated  three  very  considerable  estates  in 
the  extravagmnt  Bhows  which,  upon  different  oocasicms,  he 
had  exhibited  to  the  people ;  as  he  was  likewise  st  this  time 
proposing  to  entertain  them  in  the  same  magnificent  man- 
ner, at  the  expense  of  850,000L— Orat  pro  MiL  S0 ;  Ad 
Quint  Frat.  iii  a 

•  Cicero  was  particularly  concerned  to  secure  Mtlo's 
election,  not  only  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  but  of 
self-preservation.  For  Clodius,  our  author's  implacable 
enemy,  was  now  soliciting  the  office  of  pnetor :  and  if  Milo 
were  rejected  from  the  consulship,  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Pbuitus  Hypseuf  and  Metellus  Scipio,  who  were 
both  under  the  influence  of  Clodius.  By  these  means,  the 
latter  would  once  again  have  been  armed  with  the  princi- 
pal authority  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  Cicero  knew,  by 
sad  and  recent  experience,  that  he  had  everything  to  fear 
from  such  an  enemy  when  he  could  add  power  to  malioa. 
His  interest,  therefore,  oonq>ired  with  his  friendship  in 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  Milo,  who  bad,  upon  all 
occasions,  opposed  the  designs  of  Clodius  with  great  warmth 
and  spirit ;  and  who,  in  the  presmt  instance,  would  have 
proved  a  oounter-balance,  if  Clodius  should  have  attempted 
a  second  time  to  fall  with  his  whole  weight  upon  Cicero.— 
Orat.  pro  Mil.  patrim. 

*  In  this  declining  state  of  the  repabUc,  the  elections 
frtn  carried  on,  not  only  hj  th«  most  shameful  and 
avowed  bribery,  but  by  the  several  mobs  of  the  respective 
candidatea.  These,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  were  both 
disposed  and  prepared  to  commit  every  outrage  that  the 
cause  of  their  leaders  iiiould  require.  Accordingly,  the 
party  of  Milo,  and  that  of  his  compeUtors,  had  such  fre- 
quent and  bloody  eogagemenU  with  each  other,  as  to 
raise  a  general  apprehension  of  a  civil  war.— Plut  in  Vit. 
Caton. 


I  will  only,  then,  in  one  word,  reeonmei 
affair,  ^d  therein  the  moat  important  of  m 
cems,  to  your  favour  and  protection:  i 
assured  I  shall  esteem  yoor  compUaooe  wi 
request  as  an  obligation  superior,  I  bad 
said,  even  to  that  for  which  I  am  so  greatljin 
to  'Milo.  The  truth  of  it  is,  it  would  give  nw 
pleasure  to  make  him  an  effectual  retm  i 
very  considerable  part  he  bore  in  my  resta 
than  I  received  even  from  the  benefit  of  hii 
offices  themselves.  And  this;  I  am  ooiifi4ent 
single  concurrence  will  folly  enable  me  U 
form ''.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  TUus  Pa<&us\ 
I  KNOW  not  any  event  whidi  has  latdjkapf 
that  more  sensibly  affects  me  than  your  ^ 
A.  o.  70a  ^*''»  therefore,  from  being  apt* 
giving  you  the  consolatioB  I  vi 
greatly  stand  in  need  of  the  aame  good  oSce 
self.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  forbear  not  oi 
exhort,  but  to  conjure  yon  likewise  by  ov  fr 
ship,  to  collect  your  whole  strength  of  nuc 
order  to  support  your  ai&ictions  with  i  tna 
manly  fortitude.  Remember,  my  frioid,  tbit 
mities  are  incident  to  all  mankind,  hot  partici 
to  us  who  live  in  these  miserable  sod  &tn 
times.  Let  it  be  your  consolation,  ho^tw 
reflect,  that  you  have  lost  far  less  by  fbrtone 
you  have  acquired  by  merit :  as  there  are  fer  a 
the  circumstances  of  your  birth  who  ertr  n 
themselves  to  the  same  dignities ;  though  that 
numbers  of  the  highest  quality  who  hare  sao^ 
the  same  disgrace.  To  say  truth,  so  wretcbe 
the  fate  which  threatens  our  laws,  our  libe^ 
and  our  constitution  in  general,  that  veil  ctt] 
esteem  himself  hsppily  dealt  with  who  is  disii 
from  such  a  distempered  government  npoa  tbc  I 
injurious  terms.  As  to  your  own  case  io  pvtki 
when  you  reflect  that  yon  are  still  iuidepnf« 

«  Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  so  aJora 
adventure  disconcerted  aU  Cicero's  mesrares  fa  fc*^ 
his  friend,  and  obliged  him,  instead  of  soliciting  »7  U 
for  MUo  as  a  candidate,  to  defend  him  ss  s  crimioil 
happened  that  Biilo  and  Clodius  having  met,  as  thcrj 
travelling  the  Appian  road,  a  renooonter  tamed. mH 
the  latter  was  killed.  MUo  was  arraigned  for  tbi^mtf 
and.  being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  bsniibiMst  Cfe 
in  his  defence,  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  v*'**^^ 'jj 
stances,  that  this  meeting  could  not  have  been  preo**" 
on  the  part  of  his  client:  and,  indeed,  it  »oi»sj«^ 
that  it  was  not  But,  however  casual  that  psrt«aitf| 
dent  might  have  been,  BtUo,  It  is  ccrtais,  bsd  k^  ^ 
determined  to  asidusinate  Clodius:  snd  it  apP^, 


that  Cicero  himself  was  apprised  of  the  dsiifo.  1^ 
evident  from  a  letter  to  Atticus.  written  about  fo«J 
antecedent  to  the  fact  of  which  I  am  ipcakiBf :'"  ^ 
Publium  (nisi  ante  ocdsns  erit)  fore  a  Uikae  fv»-  J 
inter  viam  obtulerit,  ocdsum  iii  ab  tp»  Mftw*  ^ 
Non  dubitat  faoere:  pre  se  ferf'-Dio*  xL  ^  1^ 
Orat  pro  MIL ;  Ad  Att  iv.  3.  - 

«  It  is  altogether  uncertain  to  whom  this  k^ 
dressed ;  as  there  is  great  variety  in  the  aevenl  re|4 
its  inseription.  If  the  title  adopted  in  the  tnoial 
the  true  one,  (and  it  is  that  which  has  thegreai«f>< 
of  commentators  on  its  side,)  the  pensn  ts  vM 
written  was  qucstor  to  Cicero  in  his  ceoMlali:»2 

wards  one  of  those  tribunes  who.  in  the  jrear  of  «2 
promoted  the  tow  bj  which  he  was  raatond  to  tail  OS 

— AdAttiiLSX 
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r  estite ;  that  yon  are  happy  in  the  affections 
four  children,  your  family,  and  your  friends ; 
Uist  m  all  probability  you  are  only  separated 
D  them  for  a  abort  interyal :  when  yon  reflect, 
t  imong  die  great  nnmber  of  impeachments 
ch  have  lately  been  carried  on  7,  yours  is  the 
r  one  that  was  considered  as  entirely  groundless ; 
t  jon  were  condemned  by  a  majority  only  of 
ibgleTote ;  and  that,  too,  universally  supposed 
are  been  giren  in  compliance  with  some  power- 
iiflQeiice.  These,  undoubtedly,  are  considera- 
s  which  ought  greatly  to  alleriate  the  weight 
«ir  misfortune.  I  will  only  add,  that  you  may 
iji  depeod  upon  finding  in  me  that  disposition 
i  tovards  yourself  and  your  fiunUy,  as  is  agree- 
t  to  jour  wishes,  as  well  as  to  what  you  have  a 
i  to  expect.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  TUfu  7t/itw'. 
r  is  by  DO  means  as  suspecting  that  my  former 
nunendation  was  not  sufficient,  that  I  give  you 
^  this  second  trouble,  but  merely  in  com- 
pliance writh  the  request  of  my  fnend 
nuFhocns;  to  whom  I  neither  can  nor  indeed 
kt  to  refuse  anything.  The  truth  is,  notwith- 
^sDf  your  very  obliging  answer,  when  I  men- 
td  hit  allair  to  you  in  person,  and  that  I  have 
mIj  written  to  you  in  strong  terms  upon  the 
t  nbject,  yet  he  imagines  1  cannot  too  often 
iy  to  JOB  in  his  behalf.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
ocQse  me,  if  in  thus  yielding  to  his  inclina- 
1 1  ihoald  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  incapable 
Mnliog  from  your  word  ;  and  again  entreat  you 
Ifew  hiiD  a  convenient  port,  and  sufficient  time 
Ike  exportation  of  his  com.  Both  these  favours 
Maioed  for  him  when  Pompey  had  the  com- 
ioB  m  which  yon  are  now  employed ;  and  the 
I  be  graoted  him  was  three  years.  To  say  all 
ne  word,  you  will  very  sensibly  oblige  me  by 
iBciag  Avianos  that  I  enjoy  the  same  share 
nr  aiecdon  which  he  justly  imagines  he  pos- 
■  of  ame.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XX. 
To  TreboHut. 
AcacAisTBD  yoa  with  the  affiur  of  Silins. 
^  aaee  been  with  me,  when  I  informed  him 
^  tbat  it  was  your  opinion  we  might  safely 
eater  into  the  usual  recognizance.  But 
U  oansolted,  he  tells  me,  with  Servius,  who 
W  bin,  that  where  a  testator  has  no  power  to 
^  •  will,  it  most  be  considered,  to  all  intents 


imrr  nvw  ojwmmwpm  Komacc*  H  pTObaMfl 

^*»  bov  iMion  n  was  writtao  in  the  prawnt  year. 
'^P«r  bctef  ftt  this  tfma  appointed  iole  oonml, 
^■•ail  ■dstary  r«golations  witli  rwtpeot  to  the 
Wif  ttkis,  and  encoarafad  proaeeatioas  againat 
Mthid  baen  guilty  of  lUeial  praoticn  in  order  to 
P**ii«<baM  Aoeordinglj. many  peraoos of  the 
^ik  la  Iwaa  wrre  arraigned  and  oonvieted :  and 
^^m  lo  hare  baen  eoe  d  that  ninBber.r-Plnt.  in 


^k*9B«  lo  wiMm  tbte  letter  it  iaaerlhed.  it  wholly 
^***»:  Mi  the  nr—rinnapODwMoh  it  was  written  ia 


and  purposes,  as  if  it  had  never  subsisted ;  and 
Offilius,  it  seems,  agrees  in  this  opinion.  He  told 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  applied  to 
you  upon  this  subject ;  but  desired  I  would  recom-  ' 
mend  both  himself  and  his  cause  to  your  protection. 
I  do  not  know  a  worthier  man  than  Silius,  nor  any 
one,  excepting  yourself,  who  is  more  my  friend. 
You  will  extremely  oblige  me,  therefore,  my  dear  ' 
Trebatius,  by  calling  upon  him  in  order  to  give  him 
the  promise  of  your  assistance :  and  I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  to  pay 
this  visit  as  soon  as  possible.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 

To  Marcus  Mariut, 

I  SHALL  punctually  execute  your  commission. 
But  is  it  not  a  most  wonderful  specimen  of  vour 
A  u  700  B^c^^^^Jf  ^^^  to  employ  a  man  in  making 
'a  purchase  for  you,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  advance  the  price  as  hieh  as  possible  ?  Above 
all,  I  most  admire  the  wisdom  of  your  restriction, 
in  confining  me  to  a  particular  sum.  For  had  you 
trusted  me  with  an  unlimited  order,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  obliged,  in  point  of  friendship,  to 
have  settleid  this  affair  with  my  coheirs  upon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  in  your  behalf :  whereas, 
now  I  know  your  price,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  rather  set  up  a  fictitious  bidder  than  suffer 
the  estate  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  money  vou 
mention.  But,  jesting  apart,  be  assured  I  snail 
discbarge  the  commission  you  have  assigned  me* 
with  all  the  care  I  ought 

I  know  you  are  well  pleased  with  my  victory  over 
Bursa*,  but  why  then  did  you  not  more  warmly 
congratulate  me  upon  the  occasion?  You  were 
mistaken  in  imagining  the  character  of  the  man  to 
be  much  too  despicable  to  render  this  event  a 
matter  of  any  great  exultation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  defeat  of  Bursa  has  afforded  me  a  more  pleas- 
ing triumph  even  than  the  fall  of  Clodius.  Much 
rather,  indeed,  would  I  see  my  adversaries  van- 
quished bv  the  hand  of  justice  than  of  violence : 
as  I  would  choose  it  should  be  in  a  way  that  does 
honour  to  the  friends  of  my  cause,  without  exposing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  uneasy  consequences. 
But  the  principal  satisfaction  I  derive  from  this 
aflfair,  is  in  that  honest  and  undaunted  zeal  with 


•  Mtmatlas  Planoue  Bum  was  trlbone  the  jear  before 
this  letter  was  written,  and  had  diatingnfshed  bfanaelf  \fj 
JnHaming  thoae  diaturbancee  in  Rome,  whi^  were  ocoa- 
aiooed  by  the  amaarination  of  Clodioe.  The  body  of  Clodius 
being  produced  before  the^people  in  the  forum.  Bona, 
tofether  with  one  of  his  eoUeagues.  infused  sneh  a  apiritof 
riot  into  the  populace,  that,  enatching  up  the  oorpae,  they 
Instantly  eonvcyed  it  to  the  ewria  hotiUia^  (a  pUoe  in 
whiidi  the  senate  aometimea  aaaembled.)  where  they  paid 
it  the  funeral  honours.  This  they  executed  in  the  most 
fnatdent  and  tumnltaona  manner,  by  erectinf  a  fanend 
pile  with  the  benchea.  and  aetting  fire  to  the  aenate-booaa 
itaell  Bursa,  not  satisfied  with  these  lioentious  outrages, 
endcATOured  likewise  to  inatigate  the  mob  to  fall  npoa 
Cicero,  the  avowed  friend  and  advocate  of  Milo,  by  whom 
Clodius  had  bean  killed.  Cicero,  therefore,  as  aoon  as 
Bursa  was  out  of  his  ottca.  <for  no  magistrate  ooold  be 
impeached  during  his  ministry,)  exhibited  an  information 
against  him,  for  this  violation  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
Buraa,  being  found  guilty,  waa  aentenced  to  anJTer  baniah< 
ment— Dio,  zL  p.  143, 140;  Aaoon.  Argument,  in Ormt.  pro 
Mil. 

C  C  « 
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which  I  was  supported  sigainst  all  the  incredible 
efforts  of  a  very  grmt  mao^,  who  most  warmlj 
exerted  his  power  in  favour  of  mj  antagonist.  I 
will  mention  another  circamstance,  likewise,  that 
recommends  this  victory  to  me,  and  which,  thoof  h 
perhaps  tou  will  scarcely  think  it  a  probable  one, 
u,  nereriheless,  most  assuredly  the  case.  I  have 
conceived  a  much  stronger  aversion  to  this  man, 
than  I  ever  entertained  even  against  Clodius  him- 
self.  To  speak  truth,  I  had  openly  declared  war 
against  the  latter :  whereas,  I  have  been  the  advo« 
cate  and  protector  of  the  former.  Besides,  diere 
was  something  enlarged,  at  least,  in  the  views  of 
Clodius,  as  he  aimed,  by  my  destruction,  at  over- 
turning the  whole  commonwealth:  and,  even  in 
ibis,  he  acted  less  from  the  motions  of  his  own 
oreaat,  than  by  the  instigations  of  a  party  <  who 
were  sensible  they  could  never  be  secure  whilst  I 
had  any  remaining  credit.  But  the  contemptible 
Bursa,  on  the  contrary,  singled  me  out  for  the 
object  of  his  malice,  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart ;  and, 
without  the  least  provocation,  offered  himself  to 
some  of  my  enemies  as  one  who  was  entirely  at 
their  service  upon  any  occasion  wherein  they  could 
employ  him  to  my  prejudice.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, my  friend,  I  expect  that  you  warmly 
congratulate  my  success,  as,  indeed,  I  esteem  it  an 
event  of  very  considerable  importance.  Never,  in 
truth,  did  Rome  produce  a  set  of  more  inflexible 
patriots  thsn  the  judges  who  presided  at  this  trial : 
for  they  had  the  honest  courage  to  pass  sentence 
against  him,  in  opposition  to  all  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  very  person  by  whom  they  were 
appointed*  to  this  honourable  office.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, they  would  not  have  acted  with  such 
uncommon  spirit,  had  they  not  considered  the 
insults  I  suffered  from  this  man  as  so  many  indig- 
nities offered  to  themselves. 

I  have  at  present  a  great  deal  of  troublesome 
business  upon  my  hands ;  as  several  considerable 
impeachments  are  going  forward,  and  many  new 
laws  are  in  agitation.  It  is  my  daily  wish,  there- 
fore, that  no  intercalation'  may  protract  these 
affairs  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  prevent  the 
pleasure  1  propose  to  myself,  of  paying  you  a  visit 
very  soon.     Farewell. 

k  Pompey.— Dio,  p.  14& 

c  Pompey,  in  bis  late  oonsuUhip,  made  some  alterations 
with  re«pect  to  the  method  of  choosing  the  Judges,  and 
elected  a  certain  number  out  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state, 
for  the  oognlaanoe  of  dvil  and  criminal  causes.— Manut 
De  Leg.  p.  122 ;  Veil.  Pat.  U.  76. 

^  The  Ronum  months  being  lunar,  a  proper  nnmber  of 
supplemental  days  were  added  every  two  years,  in  order 
to  adjust  th^  redeeming  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  This 
was  called  an  interealationf  and  was  performed  by  the 
pontifical  college  at  their  own  discretion.  AcoorcUngly 
they  dften  exercised  this  Important  trust  as  interest  or 
ambition  dictated ;  and  by  their  arbitrary  intercalations, 
either  advanced  or  retarded  the  stated  times  for  transacting 
civil  or  religious  afliirs,  as  best  suited  the  private  pur- 
poses of  themselves  or  their  friends.  By  these  means, 
these  unworthy  observers  of  the  heavenly  motions  had 
Introdaced  so  great  a  confusion  into  their  calendar,  that, 
when  Cmsw  undertook  ita  reformation,  all  the  seasons 
were  misplaced ;  and  the  appointed  festivals  for  harvest 
and  vintage  were  no  longer  found  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  quarters^-Suet  in  Vit.  JuL  Cca.  40;  Maorob. 
Saturn.  1. 


.  LETTER  XXII. 
To  TrehatiuM, 
Tou  laughed  at  me  yesterday  whm  1  as 
over  our  wine,  that  it  was  a  queatioa  amofi 
^  ^  yjjp  lawyers,  whether  an  action  of  Ukefc 
be  brought  by  an  heir  for  goods 
before  he  came  into  possession.  Thoo^  i 
late  when  I  returned  home,  and  I  had  drank 
freely,  I  turned  to  the  place  where  this  qik^^l 
discussed,  and  have  sent  you  an  extract  i 
passage,  in  order  to  convince  yon,  tbat  a 
which  you  imagined  had  never  been  maintnic 
any  man,  was  actually  holden  by  Sextns  j 
Marcus  Manlius,  and  Marcus  Brutus  «.  Bui 
withstanding  these  great  names,  I  agree  in  oj 
with  Scsvola  and  Trebattus'.     FareirelL 


LETTER   XXin. 

To  Appius  Puleher. 

I  FIND  myself  obliged,  contrary,  in^ed,  1 

expectation,  as  well  as  my  wishes,  to  •oce% 

A.  c  7oa    go^«™"»«nt  of  your  provinoe  ».     A 

the  numberless  uneasy  thoughts  and 

pations  which  this  circumstance  occMmons  \ 

is  my  single  consolation,  that  I  could  not 

succeeded  any  man  in  this  emplo3rmeot  who  1 

be  more  disposed  than  yourself  to  d^ver  it 

me  as  little  embarrassed  as  possible.     I  ho|^ 

entertain  the  same  opinion  of  my  dispositioQ 

regard  to  you  :  and,  be  anured,  I  shall  nev« 

appoint  you  in  this  expectation.     I  most  eari 

«  These  were  all  uf  them  lawyers  of  great  note  ni 
respective  generations,  and  whose  writings  in  the  4 
they  professed  were  in  much  esteem.  The  tvru  < 
flourished  about  the  year  of  Rome  S45,  and  GOO:  Uw 
about  the  year  690.— Pompon.  De  Orig.  Jona. 

f  Sccvola  was  raie  of  the  names  of  Trebatios,  as  b^ 
by  a  letter  to  Atticus  wherein  he  is  so  caUed.  Thi« 
likewise  a  Quintus  Mudus  Soevola,  a  lawyer  of  vcrj 
siderable  eminence,  who  lived  about  fifty  ftmx%  befa 
present  date,  and  who  compiled  a  body  at  Uww  in  ed 
volumes.  Manutlus  imagines,  th^efore,  that  in  alj 
to  this  person,  Cloero  Jocularly  separates  th«  n&md 
vola  and  Trebatiu*  by  an  intervening  oofmlativs,  snj 
were  speaking  of  two  different  men,  though  he  aalj  i 
bis  friend  to  whom  he  Is  writing. 

ff  The  great  commotions  that  had  been  xniaed  tli 
year  In  Rome,  on  account  of  the  eleetkaa,  have  all 
been  mentioned  in  the  notes  above.  In  cider,  thcrj 
to  remedy  these  evils  for  the  f  utore.  by  abatia^  thc>  ^ 
perate  ardour  with  which  the  niagisiradas  verp^  p<ii 
it  was  thought  expedieat  to  deprive  the  prvbonhs 
consulate  of  one  of  their  prindpal  and  most  tas 
advantagea  This  consisted  in  the  govcnunent  of 
vinces ;  to  which  those  magistrates,  of  eonraet.  curtj 
at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  administrsLtaoo 
these  governments  not  only  secured  tb«m  traaax  aJ 
peachments  during  the  time  they  wintiaocd  in  thed 
were  likewise  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  to  | 
who  were  not  scrupnloos  in  the  meana  of  < 
Accordingly  a  law  passed,  by  which  it  was  i 
no  future  prctor  or  consul  shoold  be  capabto  of  a  provj 
charge,  till  five  years  after  the  exptratkm  of  his  offitic  { 
in  the  meantime,  tliat  the  provinces  ahoakl  be  « 
from  among  those  cf  pnetorian  and  ooooalar  raBk| 
had  laid  down  their  offices  witbent  soooeeding 
government.  Cicero  was  of  this  number :  and  it  is  f 
ble,  there  were  so  few  of  them,  that  he  was  net  at  1 
to  refuse,  what  it  is  very  certain  he  had  no  i 
accept— Dio,  xL  pi  142. 
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eo  eatreat  yoa,  by  all  the  ties  of  onr  friendship 
particalar,  as  well  as  by  that  uncommon  geoe- 
•ity  which  distinguishes  yonr  actions  in  geqera!, 
render  me,  opon  this  occasion,  every  good  office 
roar  power ;  as  undoubtedly  there  are  many. 
Yoa  will  observe,  from  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
It  I  was  under  a  necessity  of  accepting  the 
irerninent  of  some  province  :  and,  I  must  repeat 
OQce  more,  the  ease  with  which  I  shall  pass 
foi^  the  functions  of  my  ministry  depends 
na  joor  smoothing,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  the 
ficolttes  at  my  first  entrance.  Yon  are  the  best 
dge  in  what  particular  instances  you  can  contri- 
te to  this  end  :  I  will  only,  in  general,  beseech 
n  to  do  80  in  every  article  wherein  you  imagine 
V  services  may  avail  me.  I  might  enlarge  on 
tt  rabject,  if  either  your  own  generous  temper, 
oar  mutual  friendship,  would  suffer  me  to  dwell 
100  it  any  longer ;  and  I  may  add,  too,  if  the 
tare  of  my  request  did  not  sufficiently  speak  for 
df.  I  will  only,  therefore,  assure  you,  that  if  I 
odd  not  make  this  application  in  vain,  you  may 
pend  opon  receiving  a  strong  and  lasting  satis- 
:aoQ  from  the  faithful  returns  of  my  gratitude. 
fewelL 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  the  same. 
I  ASRivKD  on  the  22nd  of  May  at  Brundisium, 
t»c  1  foand  your  lieutenant**  Quintus  Fabius ; 
c.  HH.  *^*  '^''c^^^y  ^^  7^^^  orders,  informed 
me,  that  it  is  highly  expedient  Cilidashould 
itresgthened  with  an  additional  number  of  forces. 
lit  was  conformable,  not  only  to  my  own  senti- 
tuts,  who  am  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
nrity  of  that  province,  but  to  the  opinion  like- 
ie  of  the  senate  ;  who  thought  it  reasonable  that 
th  Bihalos'  and  myself  should  reinforce  our 
9ecti?e  legions  with  recruits  from  Italy.  But  it 
i  strongly  opposed  by  Sulpicius^  the  consul ; 
ngh  not  without  very  warm  remonstrances  on 
r  pirts.  However,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
iiaition  of  the  senate  that  we  should  hasten  onr 
pmare,  we  were  obliged  to  submit :  and  we  set 
rward  accordingly. 

Ut  me  now  repeat  the  request  I  made  in  my 
t  from  Rome,  and  again  entreat  you  to  favour 
t  in  all  thoae  tnatances  wherein  one  friend  can 
lip  another  who  succeeds  tq  his  government. 
Ithott,  let  it  be  g^ur  care  to  convince  the  world 
It  1  eoold  not  have  followed  a  more  affectionate 
fe^Beescor;  as  it  shall  be  mine  to  give  conspi- 

r'  proofs,  that  you  could  not  have  resigned 
province  to  one  more  sincerely  devot^  to 
priaterest. 


^  B*ey  pcoenwiU.  or  governor  of  a  pruvinoe,  was  aooom- 
Mri  vtUi»  eertain  number  of  Ueatenants,  in  proportion 
wank  and  qaaaty.  Tbeae  oOeeri  served  him  as  a 
M  ink  BsiBlsters  in  civil  affkirs;  and  they  oommanded 
utMnda*  1dm  wbeo  b«  took  the  Held, 
rtevaeeoant  baa  already  ben  ghrm  of  Bibulas  in  the 
N  "sOa  pnoeding  book.  C8ee  rem.  •.  p.  387.]  He 
p^iiiiUnl  gDvemor  of  Sjria,  a  province  bordering  on 
pRrf  OHcia;  lo  whkdi  Ciooo  was  on  his  way  when  ho 
P^*^  PWBuut  letter,  and  all  the  aubseqaent  ones  in 

Jy»8nlpirii»  Rof OS  was  oonsol  this  year,  together 
MllMiB (lawdiwa  MarceUna.  For  a  more  particular 
"■virf  fte  loraaer,  eee  letter  12.  |N)ok  viL,  rcai.  T,  and 
'  <^  haw,  rm.  Metier  »,  cf  thia  book. 


I  understood,  by  the  copy  which  you  communi- 
cated to  me  of  those  dispatches  you  sent  to  the 
sedate,  that  you  had  actually  disbanded  a  consi- 
derable part  of  your  army.  But  Fabius  assures 
me,  this  was  a  point  which  you  only  had  in  your 
intention ;  and  that,  when  he  left  yon,  the  whole 
number  of  your  legions  wss  complete.  If  this  be 
the  case,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  keeping  the 
few  forces  under  your  command  entire  ;  as  I  sup- 
pose the  decree  of  the  senate  which  passed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  article  has  already  been  transmitted 
to  you.  To  comprise  all  in  one  word,  I  pay  so 
great  a  deference  to  your  judgment,  tha^  whatever 
measures  you  may  think  proper  to  pursue,  I  shall, 
undoubtedly,  believe  them  reasonable ;  though  I 
am  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  pursue 
such  only  as  shall  appear  to  be  for  my  benefit. 

I  am  waiting  at  Brundisium  for  my  lieutenant 
Caius  Pontinius,  whom  I  expect  here  on  the  1st  of 
June;  and  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  his  arrival,  of  proceeding  on  my  voyage. 
FareweU. 


LETTER  XXV. 

CobHum^  to  Cicero. 
AoBEBABLT  to  my  promise  when  we  parted,  I 
have  sent  you  a  full  account  of  every  event  that  has 
A.  u.  702  ^<^PPc°^<^  *^^^  you  left  Rome.  For  this 
purpose  I  employed  a  person  to  collect 
the  news  of  the  town  :  and  am  only  afraid  you  will 
think  he  has  executed  his  office  much  too  punctu- 
ally. I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
are  a  man  of  infinite  curiosity ;  and  that  travellers 
take  pleasure  in  being  informed  of  every  little  cir- 
cumstance transacted  at  home.  But,  I  hope,  you 
will  not  impute  it  to  any  want  of  respect,  that  I 
assigned  over  this  employment  to  another  hand. 
On  the  contrary,  as  much  engaged  as  I  really  am, 
and  as  little  fond  of  writing  as  you  know  me  to  be, 
I  should  with  great  pleasure  execute  my  commis- 
sion, which  gave  me  occasion  to  think  of  you.     I 

k  Manutlus  has.  with  great  industry,  drawn  together  the 
several  scattered  passages  in  the  ancient  historians,  relating 
to  Coellus :  and  it  is  but  a  piece  of  Justice  doe  to  that  learned 
critic  to  acknowledge,  that  the  following  account  is  ex- 
tracted from  those  materials,  which  his  labours  spared  me 
the  trouble  of  collecting. 

Marcus  Ccellus  was  tiribune  of  the  people  the  year  beforo 
this  letter  was  written.  He  distinguished  himself  in  that 
office  by  xealously  and  boldly  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
senate  and  the  interests  of  the  aristocratical  party,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  opptieite  faction.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  he  affected  at  first 
to  stand  neuter :  he  afterwards,  however,  thought  proper 
to  Join  with  the  latter.  But  Cwsar  not  gratifying  his  am- 
bition in  the  manner  he  expected,  he  changed  aides,  and 
raised  great  disturbances  in  Rome  in  favour  of  Pompey. 

Ccelius  applied  himself  early  to  the  art  of  oratory ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  was  introduced  by  his  father  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Cicero,  under  whose  direction  he  formed 
his  eloquence.  His  parts  and  genius  soon  distinguished 
him  in  the  forum :  but,  though  his  q>eechea  were  conceived 
with  peculiar  spirit  and  vivacity,  his  language  was  thought 
foroed,  and  the  harmony  of  his  periods  too  much  neg- 
lected. His  morals  were  suitable  to  the  degenerate  age 
in  whfcfa  he  lived,  luxurious  and  dissolute ;  as  his  temper 
was  remarkably  inflammable,  and  apt  to  kindle  into  the 
moat  impbuable  resentments.— Cic.  Orat.  pro  CaUo;  Ccsl 
De  BelL  Civ.  ill.;  Veil.  Pat.  il. ;  Dialog,  de  Caua.  comipt. 
Eloquent ;  Senec  De  Ira.  iii  See  letter  17.  book  vU. 
rtmt.  *  and  \ 
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tmit,  howeTV,  when  you  cast  your  eye  upon  this 
volome  of  news,  yon  will  very  readily  admit  my 
excuse ;  as  I  know  not,  indeed,  who  else,  except 
the  com|Mler,  ooold  find  leisure,  I  will  not  say  to 
transcribe,  but  eren  to  peruse,  such  a  strange 
medley.  It  contains  a  collection  of  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  rumours  of  the  people ;  of  private  tales 
and  public  edicts.  Should  it  happen,  nevertheless, 
to  afford  you  no  sort  of  entertainment,  give  me  due 
notice,  that  I  may  not  put  myself  to  this  prodigioui 
expense  only  to  be  impertinent.  If  any  events  of 
more  importance  should  arise,  and  which  are  above 
the  force  of  these  hackney-news  writers,  I  will 
take  the  relation  upon  myself,  and  give  you  a  (uU 
account  of  the  sentiments  and  speculations  of  the 
world  concerning  it :  but,  at  present,  there  is  little 
of  this  kind  stirring. 

As  to  the  report  whidi  was  so  current  when  we 
were  at  CumsS  of  enfranchising  the  colonies  on 
the  other  side  the  Po",  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
travelled  beyond  that  city :  at  least,  I  have  heard 
no  mention  of  this  affair  since  my  return  to  Rome. 

Marcellus  not  having  yet  moved  that  Caesar  may 
be  secalled  from  his  government  in  Gaul,  and 
intending  to  defer  it,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to  the 
Ist  of  June,  it  has  occasioned  the  revival  of  those 
suspicions  to  his  disadvantage,  which  so  strongly 
prevailed  when  you  were  here". 

If  you  had  an  interview**  with  Pompey  (as  I 
remember  it  was  your  intention)  let  me  know  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  you,  and  what 
you  could  discover  oif  his  designs  :  for,  though  he 
seldom  speaks  his  real  sentiments,  he  has  not  arti- 
fice enough  to  conceal  them  p.  As  to  Ciesar,  we 
have  frequent,  and  no  very  favourable,  reports  con- 
cerning him :  however,  they  are  at  present  nothing 
more  than  rumours.  Some  say  he  has  lost  all  his 
cavahry ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  truth  of  the  case : 
others,  that  the  seventh  legion  has  been  entirely 
defeated,  and  that  he  himsdf  is  so  surrounded  by 

1  A  city  in  Cunpuila,  tltaated  upon  the  lea-ooast ;  near 
which  Cioero  had  a  villa. 

»  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Po ;  and,  aooordingly,  as  the  inhabiUnU  were  situated 
with  respect  to  Italy,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  river,  they  were  called  Cispadani,  or  Transpadani. 
Osar  had  a  scheme  of  putting  the  hitter  on  the  nme  fbot 
with  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy ;  the  chief  magistrates 
whereof  had  a  right  of  suin^ge  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  were  capable  of  being  elected  to  the 
offices  of  the  republic.  This  seems  to  be  the  circnmstanoe 
to  which  Calius  here  alludes :  as  Cicero  obscurely  hints 
at  it  Ukewise  hi  one  of  his  letters  to  Attlcus.— Ad  Att  v. 
2 ;  and  the  remark  of  Mongault  upon  that  passage. 

■  Blaroellus,  the  present  consul,  distinguished  himself 
throughout  his  whole  admhiistration  by  a  warm  opposition 
to  Cnar ;  as  he  afterwards  actually  made  the  motion  of 
which  Cosllus  here  speaks.  He  was  not.  however,  so  for- 
tunate as  to  succeed  in  it.  behig  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Sulpioius,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  tribnnee.— Dio, 
zli  p.  148.  See  his  character  in  rem.  *>  on  the  35th  letter 
of  this  book. 

«  Pompey  was  at  this  time  at  Tarentum,  a  maritime 
city  of  Calabria,  where  Cicero  spent  a  few  days  with  him 
in  his  way  to  Cilicia,  whUe  he  waited  the  arrival  of  his 
lieutenant  Pontinius.— Ad  Att  v.  6. 

P  Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticui  often  mentions  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  into  Pompey'a  real  designs :  but 
if  CsUus  may  be  credited,  he  was,  it  seems,  one  of  throw 
oTer-reflned  dissemblers,  who,  as  our, British  Horace 
observes,  are 


the  BellovadS  that  he  eannot  poanbly  leccife  a 
suoconre  from  the  main  body  of  his  mimj.  I 
this  news  is  not  publicly  known :  on  the  eontrtf 
it  is  only  the  whisper  of  a  party  which  I  need  t 
name,  and  who  mention  it  with  great  cautio 
particnlariy  Domitius',  who  tells  it  iin  your  { 
with  a  most  important  air  of  secrecy. 

A  strong  report  prevailed  here  that  yim  wi 
assassinated  upon  the  road  on  the  24tii  of  M^ 
by  Quintus  Pompeius*.  I  heartilj  corned  the  i^ 
authors  of  this  alarm :  however,  it  did  not  give  i 
any  great  distorbance,  as  I  knew  PompciBs  to ; 
then  at  Banlis*,  where  the  poor  man  is  redncedj 
exercise  the  miserable  office  of  a  fnlait,  to  k^ 
himself  from  starving.  May  you  ever  be  as  mexn 
from  all  other  dangers  as  you  were  from  tins ! 

Your  friend"  Plancus  is  at  Ravenna ;  and,  n^ 
irithstanding  the  very  oonsideraUe  b^ieCacden  i 
has  lately  received  from  C«sar^,  the  man  is  sj 
in  distress. 

Your  political  treatise*  is  imiveraally  read  a| 
much  admired.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

To  Appius  Puleher, 
I  RECKivKD  your  letter  at  this  place*  on  tj 
4th  o(  June,  by  whidi  I  am  informed  that  j\ 
A  o.  702  ^'^^^  charged  Lucius  Clodios  with  a  m 
sage  to  me.  I  am,  therefore,  waitiBf  i 
his  arrival,  that  I  may  hear  as  early  as  possi> 
whatever  he  has  to  say  on  your  part.  In  the 
time,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  by  i 
instances  convinced  you,  I  hope,  of  my  fne»lshf 
yet,  let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  particnUi 
endeavour  to  show  it  upon  every  occasion,  by  c 
most  tender  regard  for  your  character.  I  have  1 
satisfaction  in  return  to  be  informed,  not  only 
Fabius  and  Flaocus,  but  particularly  by  Octavit 
of  the  share  you  allow  me  in  your  esteem.  I  fc 
before,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  believing  I  « 
joyed  that  privilege ;  but  chiefly  by  that  very  aff 
able  present  of  your  treatise  upon  augury,  whi 


-So  very  close,  they're  hid  from  none. — Pop«. 


4  A  most  martial  and  powerfol  people  in  Beicic  Gs 
against  whom  Cesar  was  at  this  time  mnfcitig  var. 

'  Lucius  Domitius  iEiK>barbas.  cne  of  Cmmr^  a««« 
enemies.  A  particular  account  will  be  ghren  of  bte 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  thJit 
lection. 

•  Q,uinta8P0mpeittsRufnB  was  tribune  the  last  y««.  I 
a  principal  author  oi  thosedistnrfaaa(»s whidi 
the  death  of  Qodius.  [See  rem.  >,  p.  387.]  At  t2w^  a 
rati<m  of  his  office,  therefn^  befaag  ooovioiad  of  fk 
misdaneanours,  he  was  banidied  fktRn  Roni«. — Dw. 
p.  146.  <  A  city  hi  Campania. 

■  Munatios  Flaaoos  Bursa :  of  wfainn  an  accooni  has  k 
given  in  rem.  *,  p.  387.    C<sUus  speaks  inmScallj, 
calls  him  Ciosro's  friind. 

«  See  rem,  k.  on  letter  17,  book  U. 

*  **  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dUogna,  fea  wte 
the  greatest  persons  of  the  repuMio  wen  intTDdnevd.  Ft 
the  fragments  of  this  work  whiA  still  main,  it 
to  have  been  a  noble  performance,  and  one  of  his  eap( 
pieces :  where  all  the  important  qnartions  in  poHtica 
morality  wore  discusssd  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.'*— Life  of  Cioero,  p.  ISS. 

X  Bmndisium.  This  letter  was  written  bat  a  lewd 
aftOT  the  last  addressed  to  Appios,  wkich  fe  likewise  ds 
from  this  iriaoe,  where  Cioero  oontinaed  about  a  fortaii 
He  was  prevented  firom  embarking  eoooer,  not  only  ai 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  Ueotenaat  PQatteim,  bat  abo 
a  slight  indit^MMition.~Ad  Att  v.  8. 
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p  btre  10  ftffectionately  addressed  to  me^.  No 
■tiooDj  shall  be  wanting  on  mj  part,  likewise, 
(titt  gingular  friendship  I  bear  yon.  The  truth 
li^  70a  bare  continually  risen  in  my  affection  ever 
iie  joa  first  distinguished  me  widi  yours :  but 
fn  ve  now  still  more  endeared  to  me  from  that 
iprd  I  entertain  for  those  illustrious  persons  with 
Irb  70a  have  formed  a  family  alliance'.  For 
tapey  snd  Brutus,  though  so  distant  from  each 
kr  m  point  of  age,  have  both  of  them  the  same 
|b  nnk  in  my  esteem.  I  must  add,  that  the 
ineiion  between  us  as  fellow-members  of  the 
toe  itcred  college*,  especially  after  the  honour- 
lb  tpplsnie  I  have  lately  received  from  you^,  is 
nry  powerful  cement  of  our  mutual  friendship. 
K  1  should  have  an  interriew  with  Clodius, 
In  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  as  soon  as  possible, 
iliil  hsfe  occasion  to  write  to  you  more  fully. 
WH  St  this  time,  therefore,  only  farther  assure 
1^  thst  1  read  with  great  pleasure  that  part  of 
pr  letter  where  you  tell  me,  your  single  reason 
IrcDntinaing  in  the  province  is,  in  order  to  give 
■t  a  meeting.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XXVII. 

To  Caiut  Memmiut^. 

I  AM  doubtful  whether  I  have  more  reason  to 

«CTtt  or  rejoice  that  I  did  not  find  you,  as   I 

^^^  expectedt  in  Athens^.   On  the  one  hand, 

if  that  meeting  would  have  renewed  ray 


y  Tbk  treatise  wai*  drawn  op  in  rindication  of  the  augu- 
■1  •ckBc«,  or  the  art  of  foretelling  events,  from  certain 
|B9  vhieh  Phnridence  was  supposed  to  have  intended  as 
»thnit^niu  of  foturity.  This  science  was  generally  ez- 
Ued  by  the  wiser  part  of  their  philosophers,  as  having 
wkma^Mtiaa  in  reaaon  or  expoience :  hut  App!as  was  so 
Mkljr  credttloas,  it  seems,  as  serioosly  to  helieve  and 
MrittalB  the  oontrary.— Li/e  of  Cicero,  p.  308. 
■  Bee  the  latter  end  of  rest.  S  on  letter  3.  of  this  book. 

*  Tbe  ooOefe  of  augurs,  of  which  Cicero  and  Appius 
we  fflonhers,  eomisted  at  this  time  of  fifteen /ellotos,  (if 
bl  term  nukj  be  allowed.)  who  were  all  of  them  persons 

'  (he  fine  distinction  in  Rome.  Their  office  was  to 
^^Btae  iHiethcr  the  omens,  which  were  always  con- 
i*»A  pferioasly  to  the  transacting  of  any  publio  business, 
■v&Toorable  for  that  purpoae,  or  observed  in  a  proper 
ssaer.  This  gave  them  a  very  considerable  authority 
the  eoQemonwaalth ;  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  obstmot 
*ncwt  ioipoftant  afiisdrs  of  the  state,  by  declaring  that 
ejwe  nnwarranted  by  the  auspicesL  Cicero,  about 
«7«n  before  the  date  of  the  present  letter,  was  elected 
h  tliis  csilcfe,  in  the  place  of  young  Crassus.  who 
iHed  (as  baa  already  been  observed)  in  the  unfor- 
"■t»«cpedmanwhidi  his  fisther  undertook  against  the 
■ttiaa. 

^  niB  aUodes  Co  the  trsatiae  mentiooed  above,  which 
WteiDserfbed  to  Cicero. 

'  TW  Ismily  of  Cains  Memmius  was  esteemed  one  of 
«  aost  ancient  in  all  Rome ;  being  descended,  it  wm 
!*■  jess  Mnestbens,  a  eompanlon  of  .£neas  in  his 
•■WiB  into  Italy.    Memmius,  having  passed  through 

*  *Aass  of  tribune  sad  pnetor,  ofTered  himself  as  a 
Mt'^ie  for  th»  consnlshtp,  in  the  year  of  Rome  699: 
'  ^  UqidtouB  engagement  into  which  he  entered,  in 
**  to  see«i«  his  election,  aflbrds  a  very  remarkable 
■tesa.  Bet  only  of  his  own  duracter,  bat  of  the  on- 
V^i  iegeoeraey  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
l^fc  ef  that  year  were  Domitins  .£nobarbu8,  and 
nteV^ldier,  the  person  to  whom  the  preceding  letter, 
''*anl  others  In  this  book,  are  addressed.    It  was 

kstwecn  these  worthy  magistrates,  and  the  two 
■vho  were  joint-candidates  to  suooeed  them,  that 


concern  for  the  injustice*  which  has  been  done  you, 
I  should  have  had  the  satisfaction,  on  the  other,  of 
being  a  witness  of  your  supporting  it  with  the 

they  should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  their  respcotire 
views.  Op  the  part  of  the  consuls  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  should  promote  the  election  of  Memmius  and  his 
friend  Calvinus.  with  all  their  credit  and  power.  These, 
in  return,  entered  into  a  btmd  in  the  penalty  of  somewhat 
more  than  3,0(NM.  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to 
procure  three  augurs,  who  should  attest,  that  they  were 
present  In  the  comitia  when  a  law  passed  to  invest  these 
consuls  with  the  military  command  in  their  provinces. 
The  contract  farther  added,  that  they  would  also  produce 
three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  should  likewise  depose, 
that  they  )irere  not  only  present  in  the  senate,  but  actually 
in  the  number  of  those  who  signed  a  decree,  by  which  the 
usual  proconsularappointmentsweregrantedto  Appius  and 
.£nobarbus.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  so  for  from 
any  law  or  decree  of  this  nature  ever  having  passed,  it  had 
not  even  been  proposed  either  to  the  people  or  the  senate. 

•«  En, 

Romanes  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam ! 
Extraordinary  as  this  infamous  association  was,  it  is  still 
more  surprising  that  Memmius  should  have  had  the  firont 
publicly  to  avow  it,  by  becoming  himsdf  the  informer  of 
the  whole  transaction.  Yet  so  the  fact  is :  and.  in  com- 
plianoe  with  the  persuasions  of  Pompey,  he  laid  open  the 
whole  of  this  shameful  agreement  to  the  senate.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  motive  that  could  induce  Memmius 
to  make  a  discovery  which  must  show  him  to  the  world, 
in  every  view,  so  completely  abandoned.  But  Pomiiey, 
it  Is  highly  probable,  instigated  him  to  this  resolution, 
with  the  hope  that  the  rendering  public  so  unexampled  a 
violation  of  all  that  ought  to  be  held  mort  sacred  in 
society,  would  add  strength  to  those  flames  whi<di  now 
raged  in  the  commonwealth.  For  most  of  the  historians 
agree,  that  Pompey  secretly  fomented  the  preeent  tumults, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  republic  to  the  necessity  of  investing 
him  with  the  supreme  authority.  What  resolutions  were 
taken  in  the  senate,  upon  this  occasion,  do  not  clearly 
appear :  for  those  passages  in  the  letters  to  AtUcus  wherein 
their  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  affair  seem  to  be  hinted 
at,  are  extremely  dark ;  and  rendered  stUl  more  obscure 
by  the  negligence  of  the  transcribers,  in  blending  epistles 
together  of  different  and  distant  dates.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Memmius  lost  his  election:  some  time  after 
which,  being  Impeached,  and  sentenced  to  banishment, 
he  retired  to  Athens ;  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  a  man  of  greater  parts 
than  application,  and  would  have  proved  an  excelloit 
orator,  if  he  had  trusted  less  to  the  strength  of  his  natural 
genius :  or  rather,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  too  indolent 
to  improve  his  faculties  of  this  kind,  by  an  habitual  exer< 
cise.  He  was  not  too  lazy,  however,  to  employ  them  with 
the  ladies :  in  which  he  was  extremely  successful :  parti-, 
cularly  with  the  wife  of  Marcus  Lucullus,  brother  to  the 
celebrated  Lucius  Lucullus,  so  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  Roman  story.  He  seems,  in  truth,  to  have  been 
one  of  that  sort  of  men,  who.  in  the  language  of  Shak- 
speare,  is  formed  to  make  woman /al$e  ;  at  least  if  a  poet 
may  be  supposed  no  flatterer  in  the  picture  he  draws  of 
his  patron.  For  Lucretius,  who  inscribed  his  poem  to 
Memmius,  represents  Venus,  in  his  invocation  to  that 
goddess,  as  having  bestowed  upon  this  her  favourite,  every 
charm  that  could  render  him  the  most  graceful  and  accom- 
plished of  the  sons  of  men  :— 

"  Te  Bodam  studeo  scribundis  versibus  esse. 
Quos  ego  de  Rerum  Natura  pangere  conor 
Memmiadw  nostro :  quam  tu,  Dea,  tempore  In  omne 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus.** 
**  Thy  aid.  oelestial  Queen  of  beauty,  bring. 
While  Nature's  laws  in  vent'rous  verse  I  sing; 
To  Memmius  sing :  the  man  by  thee  designed. 
With  ev'ry  grace  and  ev'ry  art  refined, 
To  shine  the  first  and  fairest  of  his  kind." 
Oifanii  Prolegom.  in  Lucret  de  (ient  Memmia ;  Ad  Att 
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I  most  philosophical  mtgnaniinity.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  cannot  but  lament  that  I  did  not  see 
yoo :  for  the  uneasiness  I  feel  at  yoor  unmerited 
sufferings  is  too  great  to  have  admitted  of  much 
increase  bj  that  interriew ;  and,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, it  would  have  added  very  considerably  to 
my  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  in  which 
I  shall,  without  scruple,  indulge  myself  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time,  so 
much  of  the  purpose  of  my  intended  visit  as  may 
I  be  expUined,  and,  I  should  hope,  settled  too,  in  a 
letter  I  will  now  lay  before  you.  The  favour  I  am 
going  to  request,  though  of  little  consequence  to 
you,  is  of  much  importance  to  me :  however,  ere  I 
enter  upon  the  subject,  let  me  previously  assure 
you,  that  I  do  not  desire  you  to  comply  with  my 
inclinations  any  farther  than  it  shall  be  agreeable 
to  your  own.  I  must  inform  yon,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  most  intimately  united  with 
Patro,  the  Epicurean,  in  every  article  I  mean 
except  his  philosophy  :  for  there,  indeed,  we  are  at 
a  great  distance,  i  received  the  first  marks  of  his 
esteem  so  long  ago  as  when  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Rome  by  his  singular  attachment  to  you  and 
your  family ;  and  in  the  cause  which  he  lately 
gained  in  our  courts,  I  was  a  principal  advocate 
both  for  him  and  his  associates.  I  must  add,  that 
he  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  very  worthy 
friend'  Phiedrus ;  a  man  whom,  long  before  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Philo',  and  indeed  from  my 
childhood,  I  always  highly  valued.  The  first  quality 
that  recommended  him  to  my  esteem  was  his 
philosophical  abilities  ;  as  I  afterwards  had  reason 
to  admire  him  for  his  moral  and  social  virtues. 
Before  I  left  Rome,  I  received  a  letter  from  Patro 
requesting  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  intercede  with 
you  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  in  the  next,  that 
you  would  make  him  a  grant  of  an  old  ruinous 
edifice  which  belongs,  it  seems,  to  the  college  of 
Epicurus^.  I  forbore  writing  to  you,  however, 
upon  this  subject,  as  being  unwilling  to  interrupt 
yon  in  the  design  which  I  then  thought  yon  enter- 
iv.  18 :  Suet,  in  Vit.  Aug.  4U ;  Vir^L  ^En.  L  2«6 ;  De  Clar. 
Orat.  70 ;  Ad  Att.  L  18 ;  Luoret.  L  85. 

<*  Cicero  took  Athens  in  hU  way  to  Cilicla:  and  Memmius 
left  that  city  the  day  before  his  arrival.  Manutlus  suppnaoe 
that  he  withdrew  on  purpose  to  avoid  our  author,  with 
whom,  he  imagines,  Memmius  wm  disgusted  for  not  hAving 
given  him  his  assistance  at  his  trial.  But  this  Is  merely 
conjecture ;  and  has  so  much  the  lees  foundation,  as  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  this  kind  in  the  letter  to  Attious, 
wherein  Cicero  acquaints  him  with  the  circumstance  of 
his  not  meeting  with  Memmius.— Ad  Att.  v.  10. 

•  It  is  by  no  means  certain  upon  what  occasion  Memmius 
was  banished.  The  principal  commentators,  indeed,  are 
of  ophiion,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  prosecution 
that  was  commenced  against  him  for  those  corrupt 
praotioee  mentioned  in  the  first  remark  on  this  letter. 
But  it  seems  to  appear  from  Cicero's  epistles  to  his  brother, 
either  that  Memmius  and  his  associates  were  all  acquitted 
of  that  impeachment,  or  that  their  several  prosecutions 
were  dropped.— Ad  Quint.  Frat  iii.  8,  3.  8. 

'  Phvdrus,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  predecessor  of  Patro 
tn  the  Epicurean  college.  , 

ff  Cicero,  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  mentions  an 
Academic  philosopho'  of  this  name,  whose  lectures  he 
attended.  If  the  same  person  be  meant  in  both  places,  as 
indeed  is  highly  probable,  Mr.  Ross  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  charging  the  learned  Manutius  with  a  mistake,  in 
imagining  Philo  to  have  been  an  Epicurean,  and  prede- 
cessor to  PhvdruB. 

*^  Memmius  had  obtained  a  grant  of  this  edifice  from  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  build  a  house  for  his  own  use. 


tuned,  of  bnildiog  upon  that  spot  Bat  I  bi 
comply  widi  hia  solicitation,  as  he  has  aisared  a 
nnoe  my  arrival  in  Athena,  that  it  is  the  geari 
opinion  of  your  friends,  that  you  have  tottUj  U 
aside  this  scheme.  Should. this  prove  to  be  t 
real  case,  and  yonr  particular  interest  sboslii  1 
longer  interfere,  let  me  prevail  with  yoo  to  ^ 
his  petition.  And  if  yon  should  have  taken  i\ 
little  prejudice  against  my  friend  by  die  ill  0S4 
of  his  countrymen,  (whose  capridons  tempen  1 1 
well  acquainted  with,)  I  entreat  you  to  renooq 
your  resentment,  not  only  for  my  sake,  bat 
compliance  also  with  the  suggestions  of  your  0^ 
generous  nature.  Shall  I  freely  own  to  joa  ^ 
real  sentiments  ?  To  confess  the  truth,  then,  tlt^ 
does  not  appear  any  just  reason  either  for  his  bdi 
so  earnest  in  pressing  this  aflTair  of  the  edi6<x.  1 
for  your  persisting  in  your  refusal.  This,  »t  M 
is  most  evident,  that  it  is  much  more  saitsbk  to 
man  of  his  character  than  of  yours,  to  be  obeditf 
in  trifles.  Yon  are  well  apprised,  I  koov,  of  ti 
plea  which  Patro  alleges,  to  justify  hu  warol 
upon  this  occasion.  I  need  not  matioQ,  tba 
fore,  thst  he  urges  the  honour  and  rev«ence  whij 
is  due  to  the  last  injunctions  of  Epicoras';  U 
particular  regard  he  owes  to  the  earnest  reqcest  | 
Phsedms,  together  with  that  veneration  vbw 
ought  to  be  paid  to  a  manaion  impresied  vij 
the  footsteps  of  so  many  celebrated  phDosof^ 
One  cannot,  indeed,  condemn  hu  zial  in  tlus  i{ 
stance,  without  deriding,  at  the  same  time,  d 
whole  system  of  his  philosophy.  Bot  oeitkr  jj 
nor  I  are  such  enemies  to  those  of  his  «ct  •$« 
to  be  inclined  to  pardon  an  enthusiasm  of  tbis  so^ 
especially  as  it  is  a  prejudice  (if  it  be  a  prq^ " 
that  arises  from  the  weakness,  not  the  1 '  ' 
of  his  heart  Bot  I  must  not  forget  to  1 
another  inducement  which  engaged  me  to  1 
to  yon  in  his  favour.  I  will  introduce  it  bf  asu 
you  that  I  look  upon  Atticus  as  my  brotber: 
indeed  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  more  coo^ 
able  share  of  my  heart,  or  from  whose  fricwlsM 
I  derive  greater  satisfactioiil.  It  is  in  piifwaw 
of  his  most  earnest  entreaty,  as  well  as  of  P^ 
that  I  make  the  present  application.  And  thns 
Atticus  is  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  be  import 
nate,  nor  has  any  ambitious  purposes  of  lu$  <H 
to  gratify;  yet  he  has  desired  me,  ^^."y 
ardour  imaginable,  to  exert  my  ot™<*)' i°^ 
with  yon  in  this  affair.  Not' that  he  is  infloaH 
by  his  particular  attachment  to  this  sect,  for  beb^ 
too  much  learning,  as  well  as  judgment,  to  b<  »^ 
to  their  unphilosophical  tenets:  but  he  is  ^"^ 
entirely  by  his  friendship  for  Patro,  and  d»e  e^ 
he  entertained  for  his  predece»or  in  this  coIW 
the  worthy  Phsedrus.  He  is  persuaded  that  J 
influence  with  you  is  so  great,  that  the  sKgfe*^ 

i  •*  Diogenes  Laertius  hath  preserved,  to  W«  1*1 
Epicurus,  the  wiU  of  that  great  phOoaof^ier.  Inthtt 
article,  the  schools  and  gardens,  and  everytfalag  t 
to  them,  are  entailed  upon  his  sBCoeason  to  thst  * 
phiUwophy.  whivh  should  be  called  after  his  r 
U088. 

J  The  friendship  whi<*  subeiated  betwwo  Ci«w> 
Atticus  is  80  well  known,  even  to  the  most  eamawA  rea^^ 

that  it  would  be  imperttoent  to  make  it  the  m\^  '^l 
note;  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  porpwe  of  tbfsM 
marks,  to  enter  into  the  ohancter  of  that  «>«*^ 
Roman,  who  is  only  menUoned  incidentally  to  this  f^ 
and  bears  no  part  in  the  oorrespoodeocecoBtained'o*^ 
present  collection. 
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on  from  me  would  prerail  with  you  to  re- 
foqufh  your  right  to  this  edifice,  even  though 
yoQ  had  intended  to  make  use  of  it  for  your  own 
pvrposes.  If  he  should  hear,  therefore,  that  not- 
withstanding  yon  haxe  no  snch  design,  I  have, 
nerertheless,  proved  nnsuccessfal  in  my  applica- 
tion ;  he  will  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  friendship 
than  of  jf9ur$,  and  imagine  I  did  not  sufficiently 
eoforoe  his  request  I  entreat  you  then  to  signify 
tD  your  agents  at  Athens  your  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  tiie  decree  of  the  Areopagites^,  which 
has  been  made  in  relation  to  this  structure.  Never- 
thdess,  I  will  end  as  I  began,  and  again  assure 
joa,  that  although  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  me  tiian  your  compliance  in  the  present  in- 
stance, yet  I  press  it  no  &rther  than  as  it  may 
cmodde  with  your  own  inclinations.    Farewell 


LETTER    XXVin. 

To  Mat  cut  CaliusK 

Could  jon  seriou!»ly  then  imagine,  my  fnend, 

that  I  commissioned  yon  to  send  me  the  idle  news 

A.V  "m,   ^  ^^*  ^^""^ »  matches  of  gladiators,  ad- 

joamments  of  causes,  robberies,  and  the 

r^  of  those  uninteresting  occurrences  which  no 

one  ventures  to  mention  to  me,  even  when  I  am  in 

the  midat  of  them  at  Rome  ?    Far  other  are  the 

a^sunts  which  I  expect  from  your  hand,  as  I 

hoow  not  any  man  whose  judgment  in  politics  I 

have  more  reason  to  valae.     I  should  esteem  it  a 

Biaemploynaent  of  your  talents,  even  were  you  to 

tnasmit  to  me  those  more  important  transactions 

that  daOy  arise  in  the  republic,  unless  they  should 

happen  to  relate  immediately  to  myself.  There  are 

ether  leaa  penetrating  politicians  who  will  send  me 

intelligence  of  this  sort,  and  I  shall  be  abundantly 

sapphied  with  it  likewise  by  commnn  fame.     In 

short,  it  ia  not  an  account  either  of  what  has  lately 

been  transacted,  or  is  in  present  agitation,  that  I 

require  in  yoor  letters :  I  expect,  as  from  one  whose 

diacenuneut  is  capable  of  looking  far  into  futarity, 

!  jw  opinion  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.     Thus, 

Of  teeing  a  plan,  as  it  were,  of  the  republic,  I  shall 

he  enabled  to  judge  what  kind  of  structure  will 

I  pcnbaUy  arise.      Hitherto,  however,  I  have  no 

I  rauon  to  charge  you  with  having  been  negligent  in 

I  ODonnunieatiiig  to  me  your  prophetic  conjectures. 

For  the  events  which  have  lately  happened  in  the 

I  commonwealth  were  much  beyond  any  man's  pene- 

I  tfatioa :    1  am  sure,  at  least,  they  were  beyond 

I  paaaed  several  days  with  Pompey  "  in  conver- 
Mion  upon  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  neither  prudent 
Mr  possible  to  give  you  the  particulars  in  a  letter. 
Ia  general,  however,  I  will  assure  you,  that  he  is 
~  vritb  the  most  patriot  sentiments",  and  is 


^  The  Areopogitea  were  mafistrates  who  presided  in  the 
e  coancQ  and  court  of  Judicature  at  Athens,  called 


^  Th^  letter,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  was  written 

» Athens,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  26th  of  this  book. 

9m  rtm.  •  on  letter  25  of  this  book. 

*  Clearo  so  often  chuiged  his  opinion,  or,  at  least,  his 

,  in  regard  to  Pompey.  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 

«te*  bis  tme  sentiments  of  him  were.    It  is  pro- 

,  towerer,  that  he  here  q>eaks  the  dictates  of  his 

■wlTfcsiiglits,  not  only  as  he  gives  the  same  account  to 

I  Pompey  received  him  with  particular 


prudently  prepared  as  well  as  resolutely  determined 
to  act  as  the  interest  of  the  republic  shall  require. 
I  would  advise  yon,  therefore,  wholly  to  attach 
yourself  to  him ;  and,  believe  me,  he  will  rejoice 
to  embrace  you  as  his  friend.  He  now,  indeed, 
entertains  the  same  opinion  both  with  you  and  my- 
self, of  the  good  and  ill  intentions  of  the  different 
parties  in  the  republic. 

I  have  spent  these  last  ten  days  at  Athens,  from 
whence  I  am  this  moment  setting  out.  Daring 
my  continuance  in  this  city,  I  have  frequently  en- 
joyed the  company  of  our  fnend  Gallus  Caninins". 

I  recommend  all  my  affairs  to  your  care  and 
protection,  but  narticularly  (what  indeed  is  my 
principal  concern)  that  my  residence  in  the  province 
may  not  be  prolonged  <>.  I  will  not  prescribe  the 
methods  you  should  employ  for  that  purpose,  as 
you  are  the  most  competent  judge  by  what  means 
and  by  whose  intervention  it  may  be  best  effected. 
Farewell. 

July  the  6th. 


LETTER  XXIX. 
Marcus  CcbHus^  to  Cioero. 
Tb8,  my  fnendy  Messala'  is  most  certainly  ac- 
quitted, and  acquitted,  too,  not  only  by  a  majority 
A  u  702.    ***  the  several  orders*  which  compose  the 
bench  of  judges,  but  by  every  individual 
member  of  each  respective  class.     I  give  you  this 

civility ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  Cicero's  Judgment, 
concerning  the  characters  and  designs  of  men  —Ad  Att.  v. 
6,7. 

o  It  appears,  by  the  fifth  letter  of  the  preceding  book, 
that  when  Pompey  was  exhibiting  his  entertainments  at 
the  opening  of  his  celebrated  theatre,  Cicero  was  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  one  Gallus  Caninlus.  BCanutius  con- 
jectures, that  thb  b  the  same  person  who.  in  consequence 
of  that  impeachment,  was  now,  he  supposes,  an  exile  at 
Athens. 

P  llie  suoceesion  to  the  several  provinces  was  usually 
annual.  As  Cicero  entered  upon  his  government  much 
against  his  inclinations,  he  was  extremely  uneasy,  lest,  by 
any  accidental  circumstances  of  the  republic,  be  should 
be  ocmtinued  in  it  beyond  the  expiration  of  his  year.  The 
province  was  a  scene  by  no  means  suitable  to  his  temper 
or  taloits ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  the  forum, 
and  the  senate,  whore  he  imagined  he  could  ithine  with  a 
much  more  advantageous  lustre.  Bis  conduct,  however, 
was  in  no  part  of  his  life  so  unquestionably  laudable,  as 
in  his  administration  of  Cilicia,  as  will  appear,  perhaps, 
from  the  remarks  on  the  following  book.— Ad  Att.  v.  la  15. 

<!  It  seems  probable,  from  one  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus. 
that  Cicero  received  this  letter  at  Gyarus.  a  little  island 
in  the  uEgean  sea,  at  which  he  touched  in  his  voyage  to 
CIUcia^Ad  Att.  v.  12. 

r  Marcus  Valerius  Meeaala  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  700.  The  corrupt  measures  which  he.  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  those  who  were  Joint-candidates  with  him, 
pursued,  in  order  to  secure  their  election,  were  so  extra- 
vagantly profuse,  as  to  occasion  the  interest  of  money  to 
advance  to  double  the  usual  rate.  It  was  for  those  Illegal 
practices  that  he  was  this  year  brought  upon  his  triaL— 
Ad  Att  iv.  15. 

*  The  bench  of  Judges,  by  a  late  regulation  of  Pompey, 
was  composed  of  s^mtors,  knights,  and  certain  officers 
always  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  called  Tribuni 
cerarii,  who,  in  modem  language,  might,  perhaps,  be 
styled  auditon  of  the  treasury.  Theae  judges  (somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  our  Juries)  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
agreeably  to  their  reiq;)ectlve  orders,  and  gave  their  verdict 
by  boUoU. 
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••  a  hitt  within  my  own  knowledge,  fi>r  I  was  pre- 
sent when  their  verdict  was  delivered.  Ton  most 
not  imafine,  howerer,  that  the  world  it  convinced 
of  his  innocence :  on  the  contrary,  never  was  there 
an  event  more  unexpected,  or  which  raised  so  uni- 
versal an  indignation.  For  my  own  part,  even 
with  all  my  prejudices  in  his  favoor,  I  wss  nnder 
the  utmost  astonishment  when  I  heard  him  pro- 
nounced not  guilty ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  circum- 
stance I  so  little  expected,  that  I  was  actually 
preparing  to  condole  with  him  on  the  reverse. 
What  must  have  heea  the  surprise,  then,  of  others 
less  biassed  in  his  behalf !  The  whole  assembly, 
in  truth,  warmly  exclaimed  against  the  judges,  and 
very  strongly  intimated,  that  they  looked  upon 
them  as  guilty  of  the  most  insufferable  corruption. 
My  friend,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  much  greater 
danger  than  he  was  before,  as  he  will  now  most 
assuredly  be  indicted  on  the  Licinian  law  K  I  must 
not  forget  to  add,  that  the  day  after  his  trial,  bis 
advocate  Hortensius*  appeared  in  Curio's  theatre*, 
with  a  view,  as  I  suppose,  of  receiving  the  general 
congratulations.  But  he  no  sooner  entered  tlum,  lo ! 

*■  The  bin  oontemptuooB,  and  indignmnt  roar, 
With  thunder  harah  the  rending  oonoave  tore." 

This  circumstance  is  so  much  the  more  observable, 
as  Hortensius  has  passed  on  to  a  good  old  age 
without  ever  having  before  been  thus  insulted. 
But  it  broke  out  upon  him  with  so  much  violence 
in  the  present  instance,  that  it  might  well  suffice 
for  a  whole  life ;  as  I  am  persusded,  indeed,  it 
occasioned  him  heartily  to  repent  of  the  victory  he 
had  obtained. 

I  have  no  political  news  to  send  you.  Maroellus 
has  dropped  the  design*,  upon  which  he  was  lately 
so  intent;  but  not  so  much  from  indolence,  I 
believe,  as  prudence.  It  is  wholly  uncertain  who 
will  be  our  succeeding  consuls.  As  to  my  own 
pursuits,  there  are  two  competitors  with  me  for 
the  edileship;  the  one  really  is,  and  the  other 
would  fain  be  thought,  a  man  of  quality.  In  short, 
Marcus  Octavius*  and  Cains  Himis^  are  candi- 

t  The  author  of  thb  law  wa«  M.  Licfnius  Craarai,  when 
he  was  oonmil  with  Pompey,  a.  u.  0B6.  It  was  caUed  De 
SodalUiis,  by  which  eeeme  to  have  been  undentood  an 
unlawful  making  of  parties  at  elections.— Kennett,  Rmn. 
Antiq.,  p.  177. 

«  IIorteDsins  was  uncle  to  Mesaala,  and  the  only  orator 
of  this  age  whose  eloquence  stood  in  any  d^ree  of  com- 
petition with  Clcero'a— See  book  vi.,  letter  8,  rem.  ff. 

V  This  theatre  was  erected  by  Curio  on  occasion  of  thorn 
games  which  he  exhibited  in  honour  of  his  father's  memory. 
—See  rem.  ^  on  letter  10  of  this  book. 

V  Cotlios  in  this  instance  was  not  so  happy  in  his  con- 
jectures, as  Cicero  represents  him  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
For  Marcellus  had  not  dropped  the  design  to  which  Callus 
here  alludes;  as  appears^  not  only  from  the  authority 
cited  in  rem.  ■,  p.  390,  but  also  from  one  of  his  own  sub- 
sequent epistles.    See  the  7th  letter  of  the  following  book. 

>  No  particular  account  can  be  given  of  the  person  here 
mentioned.  It  is  certain,  however,  he  was  not  the  same 
Octavios  who  was  father  of  Augustus  Cesar.  For  it 
appears  by  the  epistles  to  Atticus  that  the  latter  was 
govfimor  of  Macedonia  long  before  the  time  when  this 
letter  was  written,  and  consequ^itly  could  not  now  be  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  aedile. 

y  Hirrus  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Pompey ;  but  if  Cicero, 
who  was  his  declared  enemy,  may  be  credited,  he  was  of  a 
character  more  likely  to  prejudice  than  advance  any  cause 
he  should  espouse,  for  he  represents  him  as  an  empty 
conceited  coxcomb,  who  had  the  mortification  to  8t«id 
unrivalled  in  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  ovm 


dates  with  me  for  that  office*.  I  mention  this,  u 
I  know  your  contempt  for  the  latter  will  nisd 
your  impatience  to  be  informed  of  the  event  ol 
this  election.  I  entreat  yon,  as  toon  as  yo«  shall 
hear  that  I  am  chosen,  to  give  proper  directions 
about  the  panthers* ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
yon  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  sum  of  moaej 
which  is  due  to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittios. 

I  sent  my  first  collection  of  domestic  nevs  bj 
Lucius  Castrinius  Petus,  and  I  have  given  the 
subsequent  part  to  the  bearer  of  thu  letter.  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER  XXX. 

From  the  tame. 

Own  the  truth,  my  friend  :  have  I  not  verified 
what  I  could  not  persuade  you  to  believe  when  yoo 
A.  V  708.  ^*^  Rome,  and  written  to  yoo  m  fre- 
quently as  I  promised  ?  I  sm  tare,  at 
least,  if  sil  my  lettm  have  reached  your  hinds, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  a  more 
punctual  correspondent  than  yourself.  lam  the 
more  regular  in  my  commerce  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
the  only  method  I  have  of  amusing  those  few  Taeiot 
hours  I  can  steal  from  business,  and  which  I  used 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  passing  with  jos.  I 
greatly,  indeed,  lament  your  abic»Doe,  ad  look 
upon  it  not  only  as  having  reduced  me,  b«t  iQ 
Rome  in  general,  to  a  state  of  total  tolitode. 
When  you  were  within  my  reach,  I  wss  car^ 
enough  to  let  whole  days  slip  by  me  without  sttt^ 
you  :  but  now  you  are  absent,  I  am  ef ery  momeat 
regretting  the  loss  of  your  company.  Thanks  to 
my  noble  competitor,  Hirrus,  for  giving  me  a 
additional  reason  thus  frequently  to  wish  for  70a. 
It  would  afford  you  high  diversion,  in  tnitfat  ^ 
observe  with  what  a  riSculous  awkwardoea  tbis 
formidable  rival  of  yours  •»  endeavoun  to  concel 
his  mortification,  in  finding  that  my  interest  io 
the  approaching  election^  is  much  stronger  tha 
his  own.  Believe  me,  however,  it  is  more  for  year 
gratification  than  mine  that  I  am  desiross  jtn 
may  soon  receive  such  an  account  of  hia  wecni 
in  this  pursuit  as  I  know  you  wish.    For,  ai  0 

merit  nnd  importanoe.  *'  O  Dii !  (says  he,  ipeskiiiS  d 
Hirrus  in  a  letter  to  his  brother)  ODfi!  quamioeptafJ 
quam  se  ipse  amans  sine  rirali  !**  Yet  a  time  csne  •*« 
Cioero  did  not  seruple  tooourt  the  friendship  rf  thiiaiia 
whom  he  so  mxuAi  affsoted  to  deqiiae;  and  wfaca  hc«» 
making  interest  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  tritanph  iv  » 
exploits  in  Cilicia,  we  find  him  applying  to  Attfc«'> 
his  good  offices,  in  order  to  cdose  the  breach  ^'^''^ 
Hirrus  and  himself.  Cioero  seems,  indeed,  °I"'"°||2 
occasions,  to  have  recollected  too  late,  that  is  pi^ 
governments,  a  man  who  is  not  9uperi<»'  to  the  iBiWn* 
and  interests  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  "«*»  *  ** 
temptible  enemy.— Ad  Quint  Prat  Ul.  8 ;  Ad  Aft  tH  »• 

*  The  Kdiles  were  of  two  kinds,  plebeian  snd  eaw 
and  it  was  the  latter  oflSoe  that  OrUns  was  st  this  ttts « 
soliciting.  They  had  the  care  of  the  twnples,  tbestifii" 
other  public  structures ;  they  were  the  jodfBi,  lik****  ■ 
all  causes  reUtive  to  the  selling  or  ejwhanging  ****** 
Rosin.  Antiq.  ^^ 

•  It  was  customary  for  the  aedllea  to  entertain  thgpe<|>» 
with  public  shows  twice,  during  their  office.  Th'P^'IU* 
part  of  these  entertainmoits  consisted  in  ooaaba**  « '"■  I 
beasts  of  the  m<»t  uncommon  kind.— Maantins.      ^^ . 

^  Hirrus  stood  ha  oompeUtion  with  Cicero  for  the**". 
of  augur,  when  the  latter  was  diosfon. 
c  8oe  the  preceding  letter. 


J 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS, 


mjwdif  his  disappointmeiit  may  posnbly  prore  a 
mesaM  of  my  bemg  chosen  in  conjunction  with  a 
eoQeagiie,  whoae  luperior  finances  will  draw  me,  I 
fear,  into  much  inconvenient  expense.  But,  how> 
ever  that  may  be,  I  shall  rejoice  if  Hirms  should 
be  thrown  out,  as  it  will  supply  us  with  an  inex- 
haustible fond  of  mirth.  And  this  appears  likely 
enough  to  prove  the  case ;  for  the  disgust  which 
the  people  have  conceived  against  the  other  candi- 
date, Marcus  Octavius,  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  effect  in  lessening  their  many  objections  to 
Hirms. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  behaviour  of  Philotimus, 
in  relation  to  Milo's  estate^,  I  have  endeavoured 
that  he  shall  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full 
aatisfoction  to  Milo  and  his  friends,  and  at  the 
tame  time  clear  your  character  from  all  imputation. 

And  now  I  have  a  fiivour  to  beg  in  my  turn : 
let  me  entreat  you,  when  your  leisure  shall  permit 
(ss  I  hope  it  soon  will),  to  give  me  an  instance  of 
your  regard,  by  inscribing  to  me  some  of  your 
litH«ry  performances.  Yon  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
It  the  oddaess  of  this  request ;  but  I  am  very  de- 
■rous,  I  eonfess,  that  posterity  should  see,  among 
the  many  ingenious  monuments  you  have  erected 
to  friendship,  some  memorial  likewise  of  the  amity 
which  snbsisted  between  us.  You,  who  possess  the 
vfaele  circle  oi  science,  will  best  judge  what  would 
he  the  moat  proper  subject  for  this  purpose  ;  bat  I 
should  be  glad  it  might  be  of  a  kind  that  will  Uke 
in  the  greatest  number  of  readers,  and  at  the  same 
bw  a  proper  relation  to  my  own  studies  and 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXL 

To  Apphu  Pukher, 

I  ARKiTSD  at  Tralles «  on  the  27di  of  July, 

vhere  I  foond  Lucilius  iraiting  for  me  with  your 

_^^  letter,  which  he  delivered,  together  with 

"  ^^  your  message.    You  could  not  have  em- 

^Dy«d  upon  this  occasion  a  more  friendly  hand,  or 

eae  who  is  better  qualified  to  give  me  light  into 

those  alEurs  concerning  which  I  was  so  desirous  of 

Wing  informed.     Accordingly  I  listened  to  hu 

■Dcoont  with  great  attention,  as  I  read  your  letter 

with  much  plnsure.     I  will  not  remind  you  of  the 

good  offices  which  have  passed  between 


'  MBo  ksTing  been  icntaiMd  Co  banishment,  (see  rem.  v, 
^aU  hiscirtale  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  cxvditors. 
a  freedman  of  Cioero.  bought  this  estate.  In 
with  some  others,  at  an  undervalue.  It  was 
that  Cioao  should  suffer  Phllotimus,  who 
as  a  sKt  of  steward  in  his  family,  to  engage  in  a 
of  this  kind,  which  was  alwajrs  looked  upon  as 
,  aad  was  particularly  so  in  the  present  oase:  for 
had  jacei»sd  great  ol>Ugatlons  from  Milo.  Acoord- 
iigly  tlw  tatter  oomi^afaied  of  it,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
HlMaa^  at  Rome.  This  alarmed  Cicero  for  his  reputa- 
■■Waad  be  seems  to  hare  written  to  Ccelius,  as  he  did  to 
— lio«lwrs  of  his  owrMpondents,  to  aooommodate  this 
ftblr  la  the  way  that  would  he  most  to  his  honour.  It 
amnot  ohj.  however,  entirely  to  Tindioate  him  upon  this 
MMat  far  thon^  he  pleaded  in  Ids  Justification  an  intent 
ifwttiaf  Milo,  yci  it  appears  very  evidently,  from  his 
~  to  AttSens  open  this  subject,  that  he  shared  with 
in  the  advantages  of  the  purchase.^-Asoon.  in 
flMLfnMiL:  AdAtt  v.  8,  vL4,5.  Bee  also  Mong.  lUm. 
wmimUi.  a  Att  vol.  \VL  p.  48. 
«  A  dtf  in  Asia  Minor. 


US  ;  since  that  part  of  my  last,  you  teU  me,  though 
extremely  agreeable  to  you,  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. I  entirely  agree  vrith  you,  indeed,  that  a  well* 
confirmed  friendship  needs  not  to  be  animated  with 
any  memorials  of  this  nature.  You  must  allow  me, 
however,  to  return  those  acknowledgments  I  so 
justly  owe  yon,  for  the  obliging  precautions  which 
I  find  by  your  letter  you  have  taken,  in  order  to 
ease  me  in  the  future  functions  of  my  government 
Highly  acceptable  to  me  as  these  your  generous 
services  are,  can  I  fail  of  being  desirous  to  con- 
vince both  you  and  the  world  that  I  am  most 
warmly  your  friend  ?  If  there  be  any  who  pretend 
to  doubt  of  this  truth,  it  is  rather  because  they  wish 
it  otherwise,  than  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent.  If  they  do  not  yet  perceive  it,  however,  they 
certainly  shall ;  as  we  are  neither  of  us  so  obscure 
that  our  actions  can  pass  unregarded ;  and  the  proofs 
I  purpose  to  give  will  be  too  conspicuous  not  to 
force  themselves  upon  their  observation.  But  I 
will  not  indulge  myself  any  farther  on  this  subject, 
choosing  to  refer  you  to  my  actions  rather  than  my 
professions. 

As  I  find  the  route  I  proposed  to  take  has  raised 
some  doubt  in  you  whether  you  shall  be  able  to 
give  me  a  meeting,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  matter.  In  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
your  freedman,  Pbanias,  at  Brundisium,  I  told  him 
I  would  land  in  any  part  of  the  province  that  should 
be  most  convenient  to  you.  Accordingly  he  men- 
tioned Sida,  as  being  the  port,  he  said,  where  you 
intended  to  embark.  It  was  my  resolution,  there- 
fore, to  have  sailed  thither ;  but  meeting  afterwards 
with  our  friend  Clodius  at  Corcyra',  he  dissuaded 
me  from  that  design,  assuring  me  that  you  would 
be  at  Laodioea  on  my  arrival.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  former,  as  being  much  the  nearest  port, 
and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  to  me,  especially  as 
I  imagined  it  would  be  so  to  you.  But  you  have 
since,  it  seems,  altered  your  plan,  and  therefore 
you  now  can  best  settle  the  measures  for  our  inter- 
view. As  for  myself,  I  propose  to  be  at  Laodioea  f 
about  the  first  of  August,  where  I  shall  continue  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  get  my  bills  exchanged.  From 
thence  I  intend  to  go  to  the  army ;  so  that  I  hope 
to  reach  Iconium^  towards  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  But  if  any  accident  should  prevent  or 
retard  these  designs,  (as,  indeed,  I  am  at  present 
far  distant  both  from  the  places  and  the  purposes 
of  my  destination,)  I  will  take  care  to  give  you  as 
frequent  and  as  expeditious  notice  as  possible  of 
the  several  times  and  stages  of  my  journey.  I 
neither  ought,  nor  in  truth  desire,  to  lay  you  under 
any  difficulties :  however,  if  it  might  be  effected 
without  inconvenience  to  yourself,  it  seems  greatiy 
for  our  mutual  interest  that  we  should  have  a  con- 
ference before  you  leave  the  province.  Nevertheless, 
if  any  disappointment  should  obstruct  our  interview, 
you  may  still  rely  upon  my  best  services,  and  with 
the  same  security  as  if  we  had  met  In  the  mean 
while  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
our  affairs  by  letter  till  I  despair  of  talking  them 
over  with  you  in  person. 

'  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  at  which  Cicero  touched 
in  his  voyage  to  CiUcia.  It  is  now  called  Cor/oUt  and 
belongs  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 

f  A  city  in  Phrygia,  situated  (m  the  river  Lycus. 

^  A  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Cilida.  It  still  sub- 
sists imder  the  name  of  Cogni^  and  belongs  to  the  Turkic 
dominions 
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I  spent  the  three  (Uys  I  coDtinned  at  Epbetus  * 
with  ScevoUJ.  But  though  we  entered  very  freely 
into  conversation,  he  did  not  mention  the  least 
word  of  your  having  desired  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  goTernment  of  the  province  during  the 
interval  between  your  leaving  it  and  my  arrival 
I  wish,  however,  it  had  been  in  his  power  (for  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  it  was  not  in  his  inclina- 
tion) to  have  complied  with  your  request.  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  XXXIL 
Marcus  Cmlius  to  Cicero, 
You  are  certainly  to  be  envied,  who  have  every 
day  some  new  wonder  to  enjoy ;  as  your  admira- 
A.  u.  708  ^^'^  receives  constant  supplies  in  the 
accounts  of  those  strange  events  that 
hsppen  amongst  us.  Thus,  with  what  astonishment 
will  you  hear  that  Messala^,  after  having  been 
acquitted  of  his  first  impeachment,  was  condemned 
on  a  second ;  that  Marcellus '  is  chosen  consul ; 
that  Calidius  ■*,  after  having  lost  his  election,  was 
immediately  impeached  by  the  two  Galli ;  and  that 
Dolabella  "  is  appointed  one  of  the  quindecimvirso ! 
In  one  article,  however,  you  are  a  loser  by  your 
absence ;  as  it  deprived  you  of  a  most  diverting 
spectacle  in  the  rueful  countenance  which  Lentu- 
lus  ^  exhibited  when  he  found  himself  disappointed 


>  A  very  celebrated  city  in  Ionia,  situated  not  far  fTum 
&Dyma. 

J  Be  was  probal>ly  either  qiuestor,  or  lieutenant,  to 
Appfus. 

k  He^waaoousin  to  the  present  consul,  Bfarcus  Maroellua. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  him  in  the  farther  pro- 
gras  of  these  remarks. 

I  In  the  text  be  is  called  Marcos  Claudius:  but  Manutlus 
and  Corradus  both  agree  in  the  reading  here  adopted, 
which  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Pighius.  He  was  competitor 
for  the  consulate  with  Marcellus,  nienti(»ed  in  the  pre- 
ceding note.  The  wonder,  therefore,  in  these  two  instances, 
was,  (as  Mr.  Ross  observes,)  that  Marcellus  should  be 
chosen  consul,  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Ciesar ;  while 
Calidius,  though  supported  by  the  Ccsarian  party,  lost  his 
election. 

">  Calidius  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  orators  of  his 
age,  as  Cioerv.  who  has  drawn  his  charaot«-  at  large, 
informs  us.  Uis  sentiments  were  conceived  with  uncom- 
mon delicacy,  as  they  were  delivered  in  the  most  correct, 
perspicuous,  and  el^ant  ezpresskm.  His  words  woe  so 
happily  combined  together,  and  accorded  with  each  oth^ 
in  such  a  well-adjusted  arrangement,  that  Cicero,  by  a 
very  strong  image,  compares  his  style  to  a  piece  <^  beau- 
tiful inlaid- work.  His  metaphors  were  so  Justly  imagined 
and  so  properly  introduced,  that  they  rather  seemed  to 
arise  q>ontaneously  out  of  his  subject,  than  to  have  been 
transplanted  from  a  foreign  soil.  His  periods,  at  the  same 
time,  were  exquisitely  musical.  They  did  not,  however, 
lull  the  ear  with  one  uniform  cadence;  but  were  artfully 
diversified  with  all  the  various  modulations  of  the  most 
skilful  harmony.  In  short,  if  to  instruct  and  to  please  had 
been  the  single  excellences  of  an  oratsr,  Calidius  would  have 
merited  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  forum.  But  he  forgot 
that  the  principal  business  of  his  profession  was  to  animate 
and  to  inflame.— Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  274. 

"  A  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him  In  the  notes 
on  the  following  book. 

o  They  were  the  presiding  magistrates  at  the  Apol- 
Unarian  and  secular  games,  and  entrusted  likewise  with 
the  care  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.    See  Ross  on  this  epistle. 

P  There  is  some  variation  amongst  the  HS6.  in  the  read- 
ing of  this  name.  The  best  commentators,  however,  sup- 
pose, that  this  person  is  the  same  who  was  advanced  to  the 
consulship  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter :  that  is. 


of  his  election.  It  was  an  event  for  which  he  wu 
so  little  prepared,  that  he  entered  the  iidd  in  all 
the  gay  confidence  of  victory ;  whilst  his  competitor 
Dolabella,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  diffident  of  sar- 
cess,  that  if  our  friends  of  the  equestrian  order  bsd 
not  been  too  wise  to  have  sufiered  him,  he  'oold 
have  tamely  retreated  without  the  least  contest 
But  as  much  disposed  as  you  may  be  to  vooder  at 
our  transactions,  you  will  not  be  surpriied,  I  dare 
say,  when  I  inform  you  that  Servius,  die  tribime 
elect,  has  been  tried  and  convicted :  and  that  Curio^ 
is  a  candidate  to  succeed  him.  This  last  ctrcum- 
stance  greatly  alarms  those  who  are  unioqaaiDted 
with  the  real  good  qualities  of  Curio's  beart  I 
hope,  and  ind^d  believe,  be  will  act  agreeablTto 
his  professions,  and  join  with  the  senate  in  rap- 
porting  the  friends  of  the  republic  I  am  nxt,  at 
least,  he  is  full  Of  these  designs  st  present :  in 
which  Cesar's  conduct  has  been  dte  principal 
occasion  of  engaging  him.  For  Cesar,  tfaoagb  he 
spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  gain  over  creo  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest',  hat  tboogbt 
fit  to  treat  Curio  with  singular  contempt  Tbe 
latter  has  behaved  with  so  much  temper  upon  tbii 
occasion,  that  he,  who  never  acted  with  vMkt  in 
all  his  life*,  is  suspected  to  have  dissembled  Im 
resentment  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  defeat 
the  schemes  of  those  who  oppose  his  eketkn :  I 
mean  the  Lslii  and  the  Antonii,  together  with  tbe 
rest  of  that  wonderful  party. 

I  have  been  so  much  engaged  by  the  difficnhks 
which  have  retarded  the  several  electioas,  that  I 
could  not  find  leisure  to  write  to  yon  sooner :  and, 
indeed,  as  I  every  day  expected  they  wonld  be 
determined,  I  waited  their  condnsion  that  I  nuglic 
give  you  at  once  an  account  of  the  whole.  Bui  it 
is  now  the  first  of  August,  and  they  arc  not  jrt 
over,  the  elections  of  prstors  having  met  viJi 
some  unexpected  delays.  As  to  that  in  which  I 
am  candidate,  I  can  give  you  no  acconntwhkh 
way  it  u  likely  to  be  decided ;  only  it  is  gesenll? 
tiiought  that  Uirrus  will  not  be  chosen.  This  is 
collected  from  the  fiite  that  has  attended  Vinw. 
anus,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  plebetu 
aedile*.  That  foolish  project  of  his  for  the  Dooioa- 
tion  of  a  dictator**  (which  wc  formerly,  yew  vaj 

in  the  year  of  Rome  704.    It  appear*  he  was  s  camFctiKv 
with  Dolabella  for  the  office  of  qolndecimvir. 
4  See  rem,  i,  p.  378. 

*  The  account  which  Dion  Cassias  gives  of  Cesr.exadlr 
corresponds  with  what  CotUus  here  asserts.  For  U  appesn, 
fh)m  this  historian,  that  Cvsar.  when  he  coold  80(^ 
direct  means  secure  the  master  in  his  interest,  Inmww 
himself  by  proper  applications  into  the  good  fFseo  oftiie 
favourite  slave :  and,  by  condesoensions  <rf  this  poiitkai 
kind,  he  gained  over  many  persons  of  principsl  mk  ra 
Rome.— Dio.  xl.  p.  140. 

*  If  Curio  did  not  act  with  artifice  in  tbe  prsaeBt  fa- 
stance,  (of  which,  however,  there  is  great  nagtm  tod«kt,t 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  was  far  tmm  bwngw^ 
pable  of  assuming  that  character,  as  Oslius  here  repre*^ 
him.  On  the  contrary.  It  appears  by  the  concarrentif^ 
mony  of  the  ancient  historians,  that  he  secreUy  *»^"*^ 
the  cause  of  Cvsar,  long  before  he  aTowed  his  psrty.  A» 
Dion  Caasius.  in  partisulsr,  assures  us.  that  Csrio,  at  w 
same  Ume  that  he  pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  tM 
enemies  of  CaMU*,  was  only  gaining  their  confidence,  ia 
order  to  betray  them.— VeU.  Pat  IL  48 ;  Dio,  xL  p.  1*9 

»  The  plebeian  aediles  were  chosen  out  of  the  «™®T; 
and  were,  in  some  respects,  a  sort  of  eosdjato"  »  "« 
tribunes. 

*  The  dictator  was  a  magistrata  invested  with 
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I  rensember,  exposed  to  so  much  ridicule,)  suddenly 

I  turned  the  election  against  him ;  and  the  people 

expressed  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy  at  his 

I  rejralse :  at  the  same  time,  Himis  was  universally 

I  called  upon  by  the  populace  to  give  up  his  preten- 

tioos  at  the  ensuing  election.    I  hope,  therefore, 

fOQ  will  very  soon  hear  that  this  affair  is  determined 

io  the  manner  you  wish  with  respect  to  me,  and 

which  you  scarce  dare  promise  yourself^,  I  know, 

with  regard  to  Hirms. 

Ai  to  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  we  begin 
to  give  op  all  expectation  that  the  face  of  public 
affidn  will  be  changed.  However,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  lenate,  holden  on  the  22d  of  the  last  month  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  a  debate  relating  to  the 
pijinent  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Pompey^, 
BKntion  was  made  of  that  legion,  which,  as  appeared 
by  his  accounts,  had  been  lent  to  Ciesar :  and  he 
was  asked,  of  what  number  of  men  it  consisted, 
lad  for  what  purposes  it  was  borrowed.  In  short, 
Pompey  was  pushed  so  strongly  upon  this  article, 
that  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  pro- 
mising to  recal  this  legion  out  of  Gaid :  but  he 
added  at  the  same  time,  that  the  clamours  of  his 
enemies  should  not  force  him  to  take  this  step  too 
precipitately.  It  was  afterwards  moved,  that  the 
qnestion  might  be  put  concerning  the  election  of  a 
KKcettor  to  Casar.  Accordingly  the  senate  came 
to  a  resoiation  that  Pompey  (who  was  just  going 
to  the  army  at  Ariminum',  and  is  now  actually 
let  oat  for  that  purpose,)  should  be  ordered  to 
retnm  to  Rome  with  all  expedition,  that  the  affair 
relating  to  a  general  election  of  new  governors  for 
til  the  provinces  might  be  debated  in  his  presence. 
This  point,  I  imagine,  will  be  brought  before  the 
Roate  on  the  13th  of  this  month ;  when,  if  no 
isfiunoQs  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  tnbunes',  the  house  will  certainly  come  to 
wme  resolution :  for  Pompey,  in  the  course  of  the 
liebate,  let  IkU  an  intinuition  that  he  **  thought 
every  man  owed  obedience  to  the  authority  of  that 
aisembly."  However,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what 
Ftolns,  the  senior  consul  elect,  will  say  when  he 
delirqi  bis  opinion  upon  this  question . 
"d  ahnlate  power ;  bat  was  never  created  unless  on 
owriMdsB  of  great  and  sudden  danger,  which  required 
t^  exertiim  of  an  extraordinary  authority.  Aooordingly, 
^watoo  ooeaskn  of  the  disturbances  that  happened  at 
?*«»  in  the  year  7W,  [see  rem.  »,  p.  386,  and  rem.  »,  p. 
3^0  ^t  some  of  the  fHends  and  flatterers  of  Pompey 
P«pesed  him  for  this  office.  Vinfclanos  and  Hirrus  were 
^  principal  promoters  of  this  scheme :  but  it  was  so 
»ceptablc  to  the  people  in  general,  that  this  single 
ctannatuce.  it  appears,  turned  the  election  against  the 
*«wi;  sad,  probably,  was  the  chief  reason  that  the 
I  )«ttcr  was  likewise  disappointed  of  the  «»dUeship.  Bee 
I  Itttf  9af  this  book.  p.  3B3;  Ad  Quint.  Frat  iii.  8. 
i     '  BeoBiBe  Hirms  was  supported  by  Pompey. 

*  PQmpqr,  though  he  remained  in  Rome,  was  at  this 

i  1^  sweraor  of  ^paln :  which  had  been  continued  to  him 

^  fear  yesn  at  the  end  of  his  late  consulship.    It  was  the 

KBeat  of  his  tit>ops  in  that  province,  which  was  under 

ttaoooiideratioa  of  the  senate.— Pint,  in  Vit  Pomp. 

*■  ^ov  caUed  Rimini,  situated  upon  the  Rubicon :  a 
^^wkieh  divided  Italy  from  that  part  of  the*  Roman 
l^vtaee  called  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  army  here  mentioned. 
**pywd  to  be  part  of  those  four  legions  which  were 
■■'*4  tt>  Pompey  for  the  support  of  his  government  in 
*»*.-Phit.  ibid. 

'  *«»<rf  the  trfbnnes.  together  with  Sulpiclus,  one  of 
•*P»«i  ooasuls,  were  wholly  In  Cesar's  interest.— 
>W<heagfat.  or  pretended  to  think,  that  it  was  highly 
*^Mli  diveat  Cesar  of  his  government,  before  the  time 


I  repeat  my  former  reqnest  in  relation  to  the 
money  due  to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittius  ;  and  I  do 
so  that  you  may  see  it  is  an  article  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested.  I  must  again  likewise  entreat 
yon  to  employ  the  Cybiratse',  in  order  to  procure 
me  some  panthers.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
have  received  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Ptolemy*.  Let  me  know,  therefore,  what  measures 
you  would  advise  me  to  take  upon  this  occasion  ; 
in  what  condition  he  has  left  his  kingdom ;  and 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  b  placed. — 
Farewell. 
•August  the  first 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
From  the  same. 
How  far  yon  may  be  alarmed  at  the  invasion^ 
which  threatens  your  province  and  the  neighbour- 
A.  u  702  ^^S  countries,  I  know  not ;  but  for  myself, 
I  confess,  I  am  extremely  anxious  for  the 
consequence.  Could  we  contrive  indeed  that  the 
enemy's  forces  should  be  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  yours,  and  just  sufficient  to  entitle  yon 
to  the  honour  of  a  triumph^,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  desirable  circumstance.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  if  the  Parthians  should  make  any  attempt,  I 
well  know  it  will  be  a  very  powerful  one :  and  I 
am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  so  little 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  march,  that  yon  have 
scarce  troops  to  defend  a  single  defile.  But  the 
worid  in  general  will  not  be  so  reasonable  as  to 
make  the  proper  allowances  for  this  circumstance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  from  a  man  in  your  ' 
station,  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  every  occur- 
rence that  may  arise,  without  once  considering 
whether  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  still  the  more  uneasy  upon 
your  account,  as  I  foresee  the  contests  concerning 
affairs  in  Gaul  will  retard  the  nomination  of  your 
successor :  and  though  I  dare  say  you  have  already 
had  this  contingency  in  your  view,  yet  I  thought 
proper  to  apprise  yon  of  its  probability,  that  yon 
might  be  so  much  the  more  early  in  adjusting  your 
measures  accordingly.  I  need  not  tdl  you  that 
the  usual  artifices  will  undoubtedly  be  played  off. 

was  completed  for  which  it  had  been  decreed,  and  of  which 
there  now  remained  about  two  years  unexpired.— Dlo,  xL 
p.  148. 

«  **  Clbyra  was  a  city  of  Phrygla  Major,  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meander,  and  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  three  Asiatic  dioceses,  which  were  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Cilicia.**— Roes. 

•  Ptolemy  Auletes,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  given 
in  the  notes  on  the  first  book.  By  the  following  inquiries 
which  Cflelins  makes,  it  is  probable  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  to  that  king  when  he  vras  at  Rome, 
soliciting  the  senate  to  assist  him  with  troops  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  dominions.    See  rem.  ^  p.  344. 

b  The  Parthians,  having  lately  obtained  a  most  signal 
victory  over  Crassus,  (an  account  of  whose  unfortunate 
expedition  has  already  been  given  in  the  course  of  these 
notes,)  were  preparing  to  make  an  incursion  in  the  Roman 
provinces  that  lay  contiguous  to  their  dominions.— Accord- 
ingly they  soon  afterwards  executed  this  design  by  invading 
Syria  and  Cillcia ;  as  vdU  be  related  at  large  in  the  letters 
of  the  following  book. 

The  kingdom  of  Parthia  is  now  included  in  the  empire 
of  Persia,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  considerable  province. 

«  No  general  could  legally  claim  this  honour,  unless  he 
had  destroyed  5,000  of  the  enemy  in  one  engagement.— 
VaL  Max.  it  8. 
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A  day  will  be  appointed  for  connileriD^  of  a 
tnocestor  to  Cesar:  apon  which  some  tribune' 
will  interpoae  luB  negatite ;  and  then  a  second  will 

Erobably  declare,  that  unless  the  senate  shall  be  at 
berty  to  put  the  qaestion  freely  cooceming  all 
the  provinces  in  general,  he  will  not  safer  it  to 
be  debated  with  regard  to  any  in  partienlar.  And 
thos  we  shall  be  tr^led  with  for  a  considerable 
time :  possibly,  indeed,  two  or  three  years  may  be 
span  oat  by  these  contemptible  artifices. 

If  anything  new  had  occurred  in  public  affairs  I 
should,  as  usual,  have  sent  you  the  account,  together 
with  my  sentiments  thereupon  :  but  at  present  the 
wheels  of  our  political  madiioe  seem  to  be  altogether 
motionless.  Marcellus  is  still  pursuing  his  former 
designs  concerning  the  provinces ;  but  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  assemble  a  competent  number  of 
senators.  Had*  this  motion  been  brought  on  the 
preceding  year,  and  had  Curio  at  the  same  time 
been  tribune,  it  would  probably  hmte  tueceetled : 
but  as  affsirsarenow  drcumstanoMl,  you  are  sensible 
how  easy  it  will  be  for  Cssar,  regardless  as  he  is 
of  the  public  interest  when  it  stands  in  competitioa 
with  his  own,  to  obstruct  all  our  proceedings. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
From  Jhe  tame. 

Will  you  not  be  surprised  when  I  teU  you  of 
the  victory  I  have  gained  over  Hirrus'?  But  if 
A.  o.  708.  y°^  Itnew  how  easy  a  conquest  he  proved, 
you  would  blush  to  think  that  so  power- 
less a  competitor  once  ventured  to  stand  forth  as 
your  rival'.  His  behaviour  since  this  repulse 
affords  us  much  diversion,  as  he  now  affects  upon 
all  occasions  to  act  the  patriot  and  vote  against 
Caesar.  Accordingly,  he  insiste  upon  Cesar's  being 
immediately  recalled;  and  most  unmercifully  in- 
veighs against  the  conduct  of  Curio.  In  a  word, 
as  Uttle  conversant  as  he  is  in  the  business  of  the 
Forum,  he  is  now  become  an  advocate  professed, 
and  most  magnanimously  pleads  the  cause  of 
liberty**.  You  are  to  observe,  however,  that  it  is 
only  in  a  morning  he  is  seized  with  these  violent 
fits  of  patriotism ;  for  he  is  generally  much  too 
elevated  in  an  afternoon  to  d^oend  into  so  grave 
a  character. 

I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former,  that  the  affair 
of  the  nrovinces  would  come  before  the  senate  on 
the  IStn  of  the  last  month :  nevertheless,  by  the 
intervention  of  Marcellus,  the  consul  elect,  it  was 
put  off  to  the  first  of  this  instent.  But  when  the 
day  arrived,  they  could  ^not  procure,^a  sufficient 

d  See  rem.  7,  od  the  foregoing  letter. 

*  There  it  an  obMnuity  in  the  original,  which  the  otaa- 
mentators  hare  endeavoured  to  diwlpata  hy  varioiM  read- 
ings.  None  of  their  conjeoturee,  however,  appear  lo  mooh 
to  the  purpose  as  thatof  an  ingenious  gentleman,  to  whose 
animadversions  I  have  already  acknowledged  myself  in- 
debted. [See  rem,  %,  p»  SJA.']  My  Judicious  friend  supposes 
ttutt  some  words  (d  the  nune  import  with  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  italics  in  the  translation,  have  been 
omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers ;  a  supposition 
extremdy  probable,  and  whioh  solves  the  principal  diffi- 
culty of  the  text 

'  At  the  election  for  eornlesdiles.  See  letter  S9  of  this 
book. 

s  As  a  randidste  with  Cioero  for  the  office  of  angnr. 

^  Instead  of  <^cciuo»  <A«rali«,  as  in  the  oommon  edi- 
tions, I  read  with  Oronovius,  agit  eausam  It^erUUs, 


number  of  scnaton  to  be  present.  It  is  bow  ^ 
second  of  September,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  business :  and  I  am  persnaded  it  wOJ 
be  adjourned  to  the  following  year.  As  far  as  1 
can  foresee,  therefore,  you  must  be  conteoted  to 
leave  the  administration  of  your  prorinee  n  the 
hands  of  some  person  whom  you  shall  think  proper 
to  appoint  for  that  purpose,  as  I  am  wdleoinriBced 
you  will  not  soon  be  relieved  by  a  successor.  For 
as  Gaul  must  take  the  same  fote  with  the  rest  of  the 
provinces,  any  attempt  that  tihaXi  be  msde  for 
settling  the  general  succession  will  certualf  be 
obstructed  by  Ciesar's  party.  Of  this  I  hsw  sot 
the  least  doubt,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  secfs- 
sary  to  give  you  notice,  thai  yon  may  be  prepiml 
to  act  accordingly. 

I  believe  I  have  reminded  yon  of  tbt  pssften  io 
almost  every  one  of  my  letters;  and  surely  joa  will 
not  suffer  Patiscus  to  be  more  liberal  in  tins  vtxfe 
than  yourself.  He  has  made  Curio  a  present  of  no 
less  than  half  a  score :  great  therefore  will  be  yoar 
disgrace  if  you  should  not  aeaad  me  a  mock  kr^er 
number.  In  the  mean  time.  Curio  has  gireB  oe 
those  he  received  from  Patiscus,  together  witb  a» 
many  more  At>m  Africa :  for  you  are  to  knov  ^  b 
not  only  in  granting  away  the  lands  of  the'  peUic 
that  the  generous  (^o  displays  his  liberality.  Ki 
to  yourself,  if  you  can  bat  charge  your  tumaj 
witii  my  request,  you  may  easily  pncan  me  « 
many  of  these  anhnaU  as  you  please :  it  is  oolf 
senchng  for  seme  of  the  Cybiraiue  to  brat  Aem, 
and  issuing  fbrth  your  orders  likewise  into  Fun* 
pbylia,  wtoe  I  am  told  they  are  taken  in  ftai 
abundance.  I  am  the  more  solicitoos  npoo  wt 
article,  as  I  believe  my  colleague  and  IsbsIIetbdrt 
our  games  separately;  so  that  the  whole  prepsrttioo 
for  them  must  lie  singly  upon  myself.  Ibwv 
you  love  ease  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  I  sbooM  beg^ 
if  you  could  by  any  means  prevail  with  yonnetf  t» 
part  with  a  little  of  it  upon  the  present  oceaiioi. 
In  good  earnest,  you  wfll  have  no  other  troobk  ; 
than  merely  to  give  your  oomnumds ;  as  my  people 
whom  I  have  sent  into  your  province  in  order  to 
recover  the  money  due  to  me  from  Sittins,  wifl  *«  ' 
ready  to  receive  the  panthers  and  convey  tbeaist*  * 
Italy.  It  is  probable  likewise,  if  you  shoakl  giw 
me  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in  my  request,  ^i 
may  send  a  reinforcement  to  assist  than. 

I  recommend  Marcus  Feridius,  a  Roman  kwpW 
to  your  protection  and  friendship,  who  cones  iato 
Cilida  to  transact  some  business  relating  to  » 
private  affairs.  He  is  a  young  man  of  grot  «of» 
and  spirit ;  and  his  father  is  my  vey  P^^f** 
friend.  He  holds  an  esUte  under  certain  cities  m 
your  government,  of  which  he  is  desirous  to  piw*" 
the  enfranchisement ;  and  I  am  persnaded^  iWf 
easily  obtain  his  point  by  the  intervention  of  yw" 
good  offices.  Your  employing  them  upon  thMOC- 
casion  will  indeed  be  doing  an  honour  to  J^^'p^ 
as  it  will  oblige  two  men  of  great  merit,  «bo,  I  ^ 
venture  to  assure  you,  are  not  capable  of  protag 
ungrateful. 

You  were  mistaken  when  yon  '"**?"*''*J?u 
Favoniusi  was  opposed  by  the  more  contmf^    I 

1  This  seems  to  aUude  to  eame  attempts  whicA  Otxi» 
had  lately  made  to  revive  the  Agimrian  lam.  Setrtm.  . 
p.  2tfJ» 

J  He  was  a  great  admircr  and  Imitaior  of  — 
and  mannersof  Cato,  as  he  was  also  Id  tbs  a«B*^J| 
MM«ti»ooaJa««w«**^ 
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part  of  the  people  :  on  the  coDtrary,  it  was  all  the 
bftter  sort  that  voted  against  him.  Your  friend 
Pompey  openlj  declares  that  Cesar  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  while 
be  retains  his  command  in  the  province*.  He 
voted,  boweverf  against  passing  a  decree  for  this 
paqioseat  present.  Scipio'  moved  that  the  first 
of  Mardi  next  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  nominating  a  saccessor  in  the 
Gallic  provinces ;  and  that  this  matter  should  be 
proposed  to  the  house  separately,  and  without 
Ueoding  it  with  any  other  question.  Balbus 
Cornetios"*  was  much  discomposed  at  this  motion ; 
and  I  am  well  assured  he  has  complained  of  it  to 
Scipio  in  very  strong  terras. 

Canidias  defended  himself  upon  his  trial  with 
BMch  eloquence  ;  but  in  the  impeachment  which 
be  afterwards  exhibited  he  supported  his  charge 
«ith  tittle  force  or  spirit     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  Marcus  Marcellus^,  Consul 
1  VIET  warmly  congratulate  you  on  your  re- 
lation, Cains  Marcellus,  being  elected  to  succeed 
*.  p.  7C8L  y'"'  **  ^  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  having 
received  this  happy  fruit  of  your  pious 
•SwtioQ  to  your  family,  of  your  patriot  zeal  to 

^vu  at  this  time  cfaoaen  prwtor.— Pint.  In  Vit  Pomp. ; 
Dfe.xlriLp.asOL 

k  PMapey,  who  contributed  more  than  any  man  to  the 
a4i«iieciMnt  of  Coaar'a  power,  had  lately  procured  a  law. 
^  vbidi  the  personal  ^ipearance  of  the  latter  was  di»- 
pcased  vitb  fai  solidfcins  the  consular  office.  But  Pompey 
aov  itgm  to  repent  of  a  concession  ao  entirely  unconsti- 
tatk«al:  not  that  hia  own  designs  were  more  favourable 
totibe  libcrtia  of  Rome  than  those  of  Caesar,  but  as  diaco- 
*«i^  St  last  that  tbey  could  not  both  subaist  together. 
Hu  pnsoit  opposition,  however,  was  as  impotent  as  his 
^Jraer  cunpliances  were  impolitic,  and  only  tended  to 
bris^  en  so  moch  the  aooner  hia  own  destruction,  together 
»iU»  that  of  the  repubUo.— Ad  Att  vili.  3. 

'  SteeUna Scipio:  he  was  chosen  consul  by  Pompey  the 
J"**  cad  of  the  last  year,  agreeably  to  a  power  with 
*bidi  he  was  invested  by  the  senate,  for  nominating  his 
"U«a«a&  Pompey  likewise  married  his  daughter,  the 
****>•«  Cornelia,  who  added  to  the  charms  of  her  person 
n«7aMffal  and  intellectual  qualification  that  could  render 
b«  the  most  estimable  and  accomplished  of  her  aex.  And 
!<*.  vith  all  theae  extraordinary  endowments,  she  was 
■fii  Bora  diatlngnished  by  that  singular  modesty  and  hu- 
•ttty  with  which  they  were  aeoompanied.  It  is  Plutarch 
^bfinsbsr  this  charact«' ;  upon  which  Monsieur  Daoier 
■nuiks^."  Je  daia  ^tre  plus  persuade  qu'un  autre,  que 
^C»  qae  Plotarque  donne  k  Com^e  peut  n'6tre  point 
■•tte.  J'ai  on  excmple  domestique,  qui  prouve  que  beau- 
^fayrit  et  de  savoir,  et  de  granda  talens,  peuvent  se 
J***  dans  nne  femme,  et  «tre  aceompagnds  d'nne  modes- 
;***"* pande  et  pins  estimable  encore  que  aes  talens." 
■j^lrfd  my  sufTrage  to  that  of  this  celebrated  critic,  by 
^^■rtof.  from  Uie  same  domestic  expoienoe,  that  nn- 
i  ^?J*  knowledge  and  a  superior  understanding  are 
I  JJ™»*J  oooaistant  with  those  more  valuable  qualities  of 

^^'*'^  which  ooostitate  the  principal  grace  and  oma- 

■•^  the  female  character.— Pint  in  Vit.  Pomp. ;  Les 

^  Jftat.  pu-  Dae  voL  v.  p.  498.  rtei.  89. 
,      li  vss  inviolably  attached  to  Cesar,  and  seems  to 

^^"■>  the  principal  manager  of  his  affidrs  at  Rome. 
■t«u4istiBgaishcd  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who 

?|*2^ttM  mosi  honourable  offices  in  the  republic ;  as 

r*|^"tf  was  advanead  to  the  oonsolar  dignity  this  year. 

g^tlJMi  With  Servins  Solpleios  Ruf us.    It  is  men- 

"^teOa  snditof  both  these  iUnstrions  magistiates. 


your  country,  and  of  your  illustrious  deportment 
in  the  consular  office.  1  can  easily  imagine  the 
sentiments  which  your  address  upon  this  occasion 
has  created  in  Rome :  and  as  to  myself,  whom  you 
have  sent  to  these  far  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
believe  me  I  speak  of  it  with  the  highest  and  most 
unfeigned  applause.  I  can  with  strict  truth  assure 
you,  that  1  have  ever  had  a  particular  attachment 
to  you  from  your  earliest  youth ;  and  I  am  sensible 
you  have  always  shown,  by  your  generous  offices 
in  promoting  my  dignities,  that  you  deemed  me 
worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  honours.  But 
this  late  instance  of  your  judicious  management  in 
procuring  the  consulship  for  Marcellus,  together 
with  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  favour  in  which  you 
stand  with  the  republic,  has  raised  you  still  higher 
in  my  esteem.  It  is  with  great  complacency,  there- 
fore, that  I  hear  it  observed,  by  men  of  the  first 
distinction  for  sense  and  merit,  that,  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  our  tastes  and  studies,  our  principles 
and  pursuits,  we  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  only  circumstance  that  can  render 
your  glorious  consulate  still  more  agreeable  to  me, 
will  be  your  procuring  a  successor  to  be  nominated 
to  this  province  as  soon  as  possible.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  let  me  entreat  you,  at  least, 
not  to  suffer  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  your  decree  and-  the 
law  which  passed  for  that  purpose.  In  a  word,  I 
hope  upon  all  occasions  to  -experience  in  my  ab- 
sence the  benefit  of  your  friendship  and  protection. 
FarewelL 

P.  S. — I  have  received  some  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Parthians,  but  as  it  is  not  at  present 
sufficiently  confirmed,  I  forbear  to  communicate 
the  particulars  to  you  ;  for,  as  I  am  writing  to  a 
consul,  my  letter  perhaps  might  be  considered  as 
an  information  to  the  senate. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 
To  Caius  Marcellus^t  Consul  elect, 
I  RKCKivBD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your 
advancement  to  the  consulate.  May  the  gods  give 
A  u.7(B  'f^^  success  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
honour,  and  may  you  discharge  its  im- 
portant duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  own 
that  they  were  chosen  without  having  employed  those  cor- 
rupt and  violent  measurea  which  were  at  thia  period  ao 
generally  practised:  and  Marcellua,  in  particular,  had 
recommended  himself  to  the  people  by  the  superior  grace 
and  energy  of  hia  doquence.  It  has  already  been  observed 
in  theae  remarka,  that  he  waa  extremely  aealoua  in  pro* 
moting  the  decree  by  which  Cesar  >vaa  recalled  fh)m  hia 
province,  and  which  forwarded  the  flames  of  that  unhappy 
civil  war,  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  Upon  that  occaaion  Marcellua 
took  the  part  of  Pompey.  But  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  he  threw  down  hia  anna,  and  withdrew  to  Mitylense, 
the  capital  of  Leaboa,  where  he  purposed  to  devote  the 
remiUnder  of  his  days  to  a  philosophic^  retirement.  But 
being  persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  Cioaro, 
to  accept  the  clemency  of  the  victor,  he,  at  length,  yielded 
to  their  aolicitation,  and  waa  preparing  to  return  home, 
when  he  waa  cruelly  aaaaasinated  by  a  man  who  had  been 
in  the  number  of  hia  cUenta.  The  reader  will  find  a 
particular  account  of  this  murder,  together  with  aome 
other  cirouraatancea  oonoeraing  Mucellua,  in  the  farther 
progreaa  of  theae  lettera  and  remarks.— 8uet  in  Vit.  Tiber. 
1 ;  Dk>,  xL  p.  148 ;  Cioer.  da  Clar.  Orat.  SfiO ;  Bp.  Fam. 
iv.  IS. 
o  He  was  coudn-german  to  Marcus  Maroellus,  to  whom 
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illuftrioas  duracter  and  that  of  your  excellent 
father  1  You  have  my  best  wiihet  indeed  upon 
this  occaiion,  not  onlj  from  affection,  but  gratitude, 
and  in  return  to  thoce  warmest  instances  of  your 
friendship  which  I  have  ever  experienced  in  all  the 
various  incidents  of  my  life.  Many  and  important 
are  the  obligations  likewise  which  I  have  received 
from  your  father,  both  as  my  protector  in  adversity 
and  as  having  contributed  to  adorn  my  prosperity. 
I  must  add  also  to  this  family-Ust  of  my  benefac- 
tors your  worthy  mother,  whose  sealous,  services 
in  behalf  both  of  my  person  and  dignities  have 
risen  much  higher  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  the  tender  sex.  Being  then,  as  I  most 
certainly  ought,  entirely  devoted  to  your  family, 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  your  friendship  and  pro- 
tection in  my  absence.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIL 
To  Caiut  Marceliiu*, 
Tbb  advancement  of  your  son  to  tiie  consular 
dignity,  and  your  enjoying  a  pleasure  you  so  much 
wished  to  obtain,  are  circumstances  which 
afford  me  a  very  uncommon  satisfiurtion. 
They  do  so  not  only  upon  his  account,  but  yours, 
whom  I  esteem  as  highly  deserving  of  every  advan- 
tage that  Fortune  can  bestow.  Let  me  acknowledge 
at  the  same  time  that  I  have  experienced  your 
singular  good-will  towards  me,  both  in  the  adverse 
and  prosperous  seasons  of  my  life :  and,  indeed,  my 
welfare  and  honours  have  been  the  xealous  concern 
of  your  whole  family.   I  shall  be  extremely  obliged 

the  preceding  letter  is  addressed,  and  by  whose  interest, 
in  ooQjunctioD  with  that  of  Pompegr.  he  was  elected  to 
suooeed  him  in  the  oonsolar  oflloe.  He  ponued  the  poU- 
(fcs  of  his  iUostrkms  relation  and  prsdeoessor,  hy  flrmlj 
opposinf  the  views  of  Ccssr.— Dio,  xL 

P  Father  of  Gains  Bfaroellus,  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter 
is  written. 


▲.  r.  708. 


Co  yon,  therefore,  for  making  my  sincere  and  pai 
ticnlar  congratulations  upon  this  occssioa  to  tbi 
excellent  woman,  your  wife.  To  which  reqoot 
will  only  add,  that  I  entreat  the  oontiniiaDcc  c 
your  friendship  and  protection  in  my  sbKnoe 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 
To  Lucius  Paulus\  Consul  ekcL 
Though  I  never  cmce  doubted,  that  inooui 
deration  of  your  most  illustrious  family,  sad  of  tbos 
^^  -jQ^  important  services  you  have  youndf  liU 
vrise  rendered  to  the  commonvedtlu  jm 
would  be  unanimously  elected  consul ;  yet,  the  coo 
firmation  of  this  desirable  news  afforded  me  a 
inexpressible  satisfiurtion.  It  is~  my  ttocere  vid 
that  the  gods  may  give  success  to  your  sdinita>- 
tration,  and  that  you  may  acquit  yoondf  of  tbii 
honourable  and  important  trust  as  becona  jooi 
own  character  and  that  of  your  distinguished  hnatf 
I  should  have  thought  myself  extremely  bppf  ti 
have  been  present  at  your  electioo,  aad  to  hm 
contributed  those  services  whidi  your  extnoniiiurj 
favours  to  me  require.  But,  as  the  imexpecttd 
government  of  this  province  has  deprifcd  me  d 
that  pleasure,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisbctia  of 
seeing  you  at  least  in  the  worthy  exerdie  of  roar 
consular  office.  For  this  purpose,  I  most  esiwsdy 
entreat  you  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  injoriooslf  »»• 
tinned  in  this  province  beyond  the  expiration  of  uy 
year ;  a  favour  which  I  shall  esteem  ss  s  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  those  instances  of  friodsiup 
I  have  already  received  at  your  hands.    Firevdl 


q  He  was coUeague  with  Caius  MaroeUof, matiaMdh 
the  last  note.  He  set  out  in  his  adnUniftntioo.  U «« 
thought,  with  principles  agreeable  to  tbiMe  of  kif  tmaiA 
But  CMar  perfeoUy  well  knew  how  to  mskfl  him  cfatfgt 
his  sentiments ;  and.  hy  pivperappUaaioiwtohiitnnai 
and  profusloa.  he  added  him  to  the  nomber  of  hh  i^ 
memcnaries. —Pint,  in  Vit  Pompw 


BOOK  IV. 


LETTER   L 


To  the  Consuls,  the  Prmtors,  the  Tribunes  qf  the 

People^  and  the  Senate. 

The  many  obstructions  I  met  with  in  my  way 

to  this  province',  both  by  sea  and  land,  prevented 

me  from  reaching  it  sooner  than  the  last 

A.  D.  7W.    Q^  j^jy      J  tl^o^glJt  it  my  fj„t  juty,  on 

my  arrival,  to  see  that  the  militia  and  garrisons 
were  in  good  order ;  being  articles  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  republic  is  principally  concerned. 
Accordingly,  I  have  taken  all  proper  measures  to 
that  end ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  effect  this  more  by  my  own 
care  and  diligence  than  from  any  supplies  I  was 
furnished  with  for  that  purpose.  Having  thus 
adjusted  my  military  preparations,  and  receiving 

r  Cioero*s  province  comprehended  not  only  Cilida,  hut 
Pamphylia,  Lyoaonia,  part  of  Phryfia,  and  the  isUnd  of 
Cyprus,  toffether  with  some  other  leas  oonsidemhle  appen- 
dages. Cilicia  was  first  added  to  the  Roman  provinoes  by 
Publius  Senrilius,  sumamed  Isaurions,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
880.— Ad  Att  V.  21 ;  Ammian.  Mareellin.  ziv.  8. 


daily  intelligence  that  the  Parthians  hsd  id^ 
invaded  Syria,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  nww  «* 
my  forces  through  Lycaonia,  Isanrica,  and  GypJ» 
docia.  It  seemed  highly  probable,  indeed,  if  » 
enemy  had  any  design  of  attempting  so  ^"^^I'r^ 
into  my  province,  that  they  would  direct  tt* 
route  through  Cappadoda,  as  being s  coanay** 
could  give  them  the  least  opposition.  1  »f"*!!j 
therefore,  into  that  part  of  Cappadods  »Wcb  ** 
contiguous  to  Cilicia,  and  encamped  at  CyteyM 
town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  *  ^l°jfT 
view  in  leading  my  troops  to  this  place.  ^  ™* 
was,  that  in  whatever  disposition  4''°**^^!J2 
of  Armenia,  stood  towards  us,  be  migbt  be  law* 
that  a  Roman  army  was  not  far  from  hi*  frootiWl 
and  in  the  next  place  that  I  might  ^  •".."^Tt 
possible  to  Deiotarus*,— a  princc^J_wwjJ|!5 

•  He  was  prince  of  Oalatia,  a  oonntiy  ^w'*!*^! 
Pbrygia.  He  distinguished  his  seal  for  tb«  in»w«"" 
the  Asiatic  wars  in  which  the  RorosM  w««tB|««  "^^ 
his  reign,  and  was  particularly  •enrioesble  Co  J°^T^ 
his  expedition  against  Mithridates ;  for  whfc*  J^^ 
noured  hy  the  senate  with  the  title  of  kin*  9m»  "". 
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ismdj  OUT  friend,  md  whose  coonsel  and 
faftaoce  might  prove  of  great  advantage  in  the 
ncnt  conjoncture.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished 
yeflcampment,  I  detached  my  cavahy  before  me 
ID  Cilicia.  Thb  I  did  in  order  to  confirm  the 
renl  cities  in  that  part  of  my  province  in  their 
Itftaoee,  by  giving  them  notice  of  my  arrival,  and 
uvise  tiiat  I  might  have  the  earliest  intelligence 
vfaat  was  transacting  in  Syria.  Daring  the 
ree  days  that  I  continued  in  this  camp,  I  was 
^1^  in  discharging  a  commission  equally  ne- 
ary  and  important  I  had  received  your  express 
oflunds  to  take  the  worthy  and  faithful  Ario- 
nues^  under  my  particular  protection,  and  to 
bd  both  his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
mt  of  my  power.  In  your  decree,  which  passed 
r  this  poipose,  a.  clause  was  inserted  declariog 
It  '*  the  ntslfare  of  this  province  was  much  the 
Mon  of  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  ; "  an 
Boir  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any  poten- 
e.  For  this  reason  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
Eo^  to  him  in  person  the  distinction  which  you 
i  conferred  upon  him.  I  acquainted  him,  there- 
e»  in  tiie  presence  of  my  conndl,  with  the 
tnctions  you  had  given  me  in  his  behalf ;  and 
ted  npon  him  to  let  me  know  if  there  was  any 
toee  in  which  he  bad  occasion  for  my  service. 
■Bred  him  at  the  same  time,  on  my  own  part, 
1 1  offered  him  my  protection  with  the  utmost 
I  and  fidelity.  He  began  his  speech  with  ex- 
ttiag  a  proper  sense  of  the  high  honour  thus 
iferred  upon  him  by  the  people  and  senate  of 
Be.  He  then  addressed  his  acknowledgments 
Be  in  particular,  for  having  executed  my  com- 
Km  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  him  both 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  proffered  him  my 
i  offices,  and  of  the  strong  injunctions  I  had 
sved  from  the  republic  for  that  purpose. 
t  save  me  great  satbfsction  to  hear  him  say,  in 
o«r  first  interview,  that  he  neither  knew,  nor 
»d  SDiipected,  any  designs  to  be  carrying  on 
a  against  his  life  or  his  crown.     After  I  had 

r  Qw  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (in  which  he  Joined  with 
VffJ  lifa  own  grandBon  came  to  Rome  with  an  im- 
hnoit  agamst  him.  He  pretended  that  Deiotanu 
"d  a  de^,  when  Caraar  was  his  guest,  as  he  lately 
ii  throofii  his  dominions,  of  aanasinating  that  gene- 
]p»  «ap  seems  to  hare  been  pleaded  in  Ca>sar's 
«Kae,wbec«  both  Cioero  and  Brutos  appeared  as 
•to  far  Deiotaraa.  The  speech  which  the  former 
^^  this  occarion  is  still  extant:  and  if  an  orator 
w  cmlited  in  th«  character  he  gives  of  his  client, 
WjcB  was  endowed  with  every  royal  virtae.— Orat. 

J*to|dMn  of  Cappadocia.tf»f  which  Ariobantanes 
J^wh,  wasnf  a  rery  large  extent,  comprehending 
PBtwpartof  those  ooonMes,  at  present  under  the 
^JOBrinioo,  which  are  now  called  Amasia,  Genec, 
r**"  JtW«»r»,  however,  by  the  letters  to  Atticus, 
|whkingdum  was  so  extremely  impoverished,  that 
P**^  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  revenues— 
P^******  to  which  Horace  allades  in  one  of  his 

,  ^''^'pfisloeiipleeegetcrisCappadocumrex. 
jj**»  that  Platarch  gires  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
P^*f  these  people  is  indeed  almost  incredible,  if 


^  «M«t  geographers  assert  be  true,  that  thefa* 
gpafcwMded  tai  sflrer  mines :  for  that  historian  teUs 
r****  Lacanos  was  canyfaig  on  the  war  agahist 
2JJ*  ■  **»*•  P»rt  of  the  world,  an  ox  sold  to  Cap- 

3i  i?"*'  *'"^*"**'  ""^  *  ■**^  '•"'  aixpenoe.— Ad 
•''*-l;  Bw.  Ep.  L  « ;  Pint.  In  vit.  LucniU. 


congratulated  him  upon  so  happy  a  circumstance, 
and  exhorted  him,  in  remembrance  of  his  father's 
fate,  carefully  to  observe  the  admonitions  of  the 
senate  in  being  particularly  cautious  of  his  person, 
he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  Cybistra.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  paid  me  a  second  visit  in 
my  tent,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Ariarathes, 
together  with  several  venerable  old  ministers  of  his 
late  father,  who,  in  a  very  plaintive  and  affecting 
manner,  all  joined  with  him  in  imploring  my  pro- 
tection. Upon  my  inquiring,  with  much  surprise, 
what  sudden  accident  had  occasioned  this  unex- 
pected visit,  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received 
certain  information  of  a  design  to  seize  his  crown ; 
that  those  who  were  appris^  of  this  conspiracy 
had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  it  till  my  arrival, 
but  in  confidence  of  my  protection  had  now  ven- 
tured to  lay  open  to  him  the  whole  plot ;  and  that 
the  disaffected  party  had  actually  made  treasonable 
applications  to  his  brother,  of  whose  singular 
loyalty  and  affection  he  expressed  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  assurance.  This  account  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  Ariarathes  himself,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  solicited  to  accept  the 
government ;  which  in  effect,  he  said,  was  avowing 
their  intention  of  destroying  Ariobarzanes,  as  he 
could  never  reign  during  his  brother's  life.  He 
added,  that  he  had  not  acquainted  the  king  with 
these  treasonable  overtures  before,  as  being  appre- 
hensive for  his  own  person  if  he  had  ventured  to 
reveal  them  sooner.  When  he  had  finished,  I 
exhorted  Ariobarzanes  to  take  all  proper  precautions 
for  his  security  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  approved 
and  experienced  ministers  of  his  father's  and 
grandfather's  reign,  I  reminded  them  of  the  cruel 
fate  that  had  attended  their  late  sovereign,  and 
admonished  them  to  be  so  much  the  more  particu- 
larly vigilant  in  protecting  their  present 

The  king  requested  me  to  supply  him  with  some 
troops  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  which,  however,  I 
refused,  notwithstanding  I  was  empowered  and 
indeed  directed  to  do  so  by  your  decree.  The 
truth  is,  the  daily  accounts  I  received  of  what  was 
transacting  in  Syria,  rendered  it  expedient,  for  the 
interest  of  the  republic,  that  I  should  march  my 
whole  army,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.  Besides,  as  the  conspiracy  against  Ario- 
barzanes was  now  fully  detected,  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  defending  his  crown  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Roman  army.  I  contented  myself, 
therefore,  with  giving  him  my  advice  ;  and  recom- 
mended it  to  him,  as  the  first  art  of  government, 
to  found  his  security  on  the  affections  of  his  people. 
With  this  view,  I  persuaded  him  to  exert  his  royal 
authority  in  the  present  conjuncture  no  farther 
than  necessity  should  require,  and  against  those 
only  whom  he  perceived  to  be  most  deeply  engaged 
in  die  plot :  as  for  the  rest,  that  he  should  grant 
them  a  free  and  general  pardon.  To  which  I  added, 
that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  my  army  was, 
to  intimidate  the  guilty  from  persevering  in  their 
designs,  rather  than  actually  to  turn  it  against 
them  ;  and  that,  when  the  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour  should  be  generally  known,  the  disaf- 
fected party  would  be  well  convinced  that  I  should 
not  fail  of  assisting  him,  pursuant  to  your  orders, 
if  occasion  required. 

Having  thus  encouraged  him,  I  struck  my  tents, 
and  am  now  proceeding  on  my  march  to  Cilicia. 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  leaving  Cappadocia,  to 
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reflect  that  my  arriTil  had  wonderfully,  and  indeed 
almoft  proTidenti«Uy,  delivered  that  monarch  from 
a  conspiracy  which  was  upon  the  very  point  of 
taking  effect.  This  reflection  was  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  me,  as  you  had  not  only  volun- 
tarily, and  without  any  application  for  that  purpose, 
honoured  Ariobarzanes  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  regal  title,  but  had  particularly  recommended 
him  to  my  protection,  and  expressly  declared  in 
your  decree  that  his  security  was  highly  your  con- 
cem.  I  judged  it  proper,  therefore,  to  send  you 
this  minute  account  of  what  has  passed  in  relation 
to  Ariobananes,  that  you  might  see  with  how 
much  prudence  you  had  long  before  provided 
against  a  contingency  which  had  well  nigh  hap* 
pened.  And  this  I  the  rather  do,  as  that  prince 
appears  to  be  so  faithfully  attached  to  the  republic, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  such  great  and  excellent 
qualities,  as  to  justify  the  extraordinary  seal  you 
have  shown  for  his  interest 


LETTER  n. 
To  Thermus,  Proprator*, 
Lucivt  Gknucilivs  Curvus  has  been  long  tn 
the  number  of  my  moat  intimate  friends ;  and, 
y^  indeed,  no  man  possesses  a  worthier  or 
more  grateful  heart.  ]  recommend  him, 
therefore,  most  warmly  and  entirely  to  your  pro- 
tection ;  beseeching  you  to  assist  him  upon  every 
occasion  that  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  your 
honour  and  dignity.  This  is  a  restriction,  however, 
which  1  might  well  have  spared ;  as  I  am  sure  he 
will  never  make  yon  a  request  unworthy  either  of 
your  character  or  his  own.  But  I  must  particu- 
larly entreat  your  favour  in  relation  to  his  affairs 
in  Hellespontus.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg 
you  would  confirm  the  grant  of  certain  lands  which 
was  made  to  him  by  the  city  of  Parion^,  and  which 
he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  without  molestation  :  in 
the  next  place,  that  if  any  Inhabitant  of  Helles- 
pontus should  controvert  his  rights  of  this  kind,  you 
would  direct  the  cause  to  be  beard  in  that  district. 
But,  after  having  already  assigned  him  wholly  to 
your  patronage,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  par- 
ticular articles  wherein  I  request  your  good  oflioes. 
To  say  all  then  in  one  word :  be  assured  I  shall 
consider  every  instance  wherein  you  shall  advance 
cither  his  honour  or  his  interest  as  so  many  imme- 
diate £ivoan  conferred  upon  myself.     Farewell. 


LETTER   IIL 

To  Appiui  Pulcher, 

Thovoh  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  more 

favourable  to  myself  than  to  you,  in  judging  of  the 

A.  ir  702    P"^  ^^  ^'^*  respectively  acted  towards 

•'    ■    each  other;  yet,  when  I  reflect  on  our 

late  mutual  behaviour,  I  have  far  greater  reason  to 

be  satisfied  with  my  own  conduct  than  with  vours. 


*  Quintus  Minucius  Therrous  was  prtetor  in  the  year 
of  Rome  701.  At  the  expiratiiin  of  his  office,  be  waa  ap- 
pointed proprctor.  or  governor  of  tl\at  part  of  the  Adatic 
continent,  styled  Asia  proper,  which  included  Lydia.  Ionia, 
Caria,  Mysia,  and  part  of  Phrygia.  Cicero  speaks  of  him 
in  a  letto-  to  Atticus,  as  exerciaing  his  administration  with 
great  integrity.— Ad  Att.  vL  1. 

*  A  city  in  Helleapont 


As  I  knew  the  high  rank  which  Riamts  y 
posseases  in  your  confidence  and  esteem,  I  inqi 
of  him  when  we  met  at  Brundisioaa  in  wh&t 
of  the  province  he  imagined  yon  diote  1  sii 
receive  the  resignation  of  your  govenineot 
assured  me  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to 
if  I  landed  at  Sida*.  For  this  reason,  aoti 
standing  I  could  not  have  made  so  tpleodiii 
entrance  from  that  city,  and  it  was  incoofeoia 
me,  likewise,  upon  many  oth^  accoonts,  yet  1 
him  I  would  certainly  comply  with  yoor  incBoiti 
Some  time  afterwards  I  had  a  conference  with  ] 
friend  Clodius,  at  Corcyra,  and  I  alwajs  coas 
myself  as  talking  to  you  whenever  1  am  coavrr 
with  him.  I  repeated,  therefore,  the  laoK  pn» 
I  had  given  to  Phanias,  and  assured  hin  tlu 
intended  to  pursue  the  route  whidi  the  latter 
marked  out  to  me.  Clodios  made  Danv  sdoi 
ledgments  upon  this  occasion  in  yoor  wait, 
entreated  me  to  change  my  design  sad  pr« 
directly  to  Laodioea.  For  it  was  yoor  purpose, 
said,  to  advance  towards  the  maritime  pait  of 
province  in  order  to  embark  as  loon  »  fosd 
He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  wu  from  y 
great  desire  to  see  me  that  you  had  deferred  r 
departure  ;  for,  had  any  other  person  been .« 
successor,  you  vrould  not  have  waited  fais  mii 
And  this,  indeed,  corresponded  with  tbe  ktta 
received  from  you  at  Rome,  by  which  I  perew 
your  great  impatience  to  leave  the  proraee. 
informed  Clodius  that  1  would  comply  «itb  1 
request  and  with  much  more  wiiliii^sess,  1  ^ 
him,  than  if  I  had  been  to  have  execated  oyl 
engagement  with  Phanias.  I  therefore  cboj 
my  plan,  and  immediately  gave  yon  notice  m 
with  my  own  hand, — whidi,  I  find  by  yoor  W 
you  received  in  due  time.  When  I  ttAeA  ^ 
my  conduct  in  this  instance,  I  have  tbe  utx^ 
to  be  assured  that  it  is  perfectly  consoaaot  tol 
strictest  friendship.  And  now  let  me  desire] 
to  consider  your  behaviour  in  retnm.  ^o** 
so  far  then  from  waiting  in  that  part  rff 
province  which  would  have  given  «*  ^  ^ 
opportunity  of  an  interview,  ^at  yon  witbdrer 
such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impossible  k€ 
to  reach  you  within  the  thirty  days  limited  | 
mistake  not)  by  the  Cornelian  lsw^  for  jofi 
parture.  This  proceeding  (to  spesk  of  it  «' 
softest  terms)  must  look  with  no  ^P''^!^ 
in  the  eye  of  those  who  are  unacqnaiated  w 
real  sentiments  towards  each  other,— « it  ^ 
appearance  of  your  industriously  sroidiogi* 
ference :  whereas  mine,  on  the  cootruTj 
undoubtedly  be  deemed  conformable  to  «■ 
could  be  expected  ^m  tiie  strongeit  *»  M 
intimate  union.  _^ 

»  A  sea-port  town  of  considerable  note  te  Pwop*"!* 
*  It  was  usual  for  the  governors  of  proTince«,»t*j 
entered  upon  their  administration,  to  pubUsh  vW^ 


styled  an  tdici ;  which  was  a  kind  of  code  or  fofW^J 
laws,  by  which  they  intended  to  proceed  in  U»  «P 
tion  of  justice.  Cicero's  institutee  of  tliit»rt«»^ 
upon  maxims  so  extremdy  different  from  ****'*^^ 
Appius  had  Kgulated  himself,  that  the  UMw  k»W 
them  as  so  many  Indirect  reflections  upon  bl«  o*b  x^ 
thyo«»nduct  And  this  seems  to  have  be«tl»«« 
bU  treating  Cicero  in  the  manner  of  which  I»^' 
in  other  subsequent  letten,  so  mnch  «»d  •  JwV 
plains.— Ad  Att.  vi.  I.  ^ 

7  This  Uw  was  so  oallad  llrom  its  author,  Con»d«»^ 

the  dictator. 
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la  the  letter  I  received  from  you  before  my 
ifd  in  the  pronnce,  though  you  mentioned  your 
ifn  of  going  to  Tarsas*,  you  itill  flattered  me 
tk  hopes  of  a  meeting.     In  the  mean  time,  there 
!  tome  who  have  the  malice  (for  malice,  I  sop- 
K,  18  their  motive,  as  that  vice  indeed  is  widely 
bed  among  mankind)  to  lay  hold  of  thii  plan- 
k  preteooe  to  alienate  me  from  you,  little  aware 
1 1  un  not  easily  shaken  in  my  friendships. 
ej  assare  me,  that  when  you  had  reason  to  be- 
ft  I  vas  arrived  in  the  province,  you  held  a 
trt  of  judicature  at  Tarsus,  and  exercised  such 
m  lets  of  authority  as  even  those  who  have  yet 
K  htde  time  unexpired  in  their  ministry  do  not 
■llj  choose  to  discharge.    Their  insinuations, 
lerdieless,  are  &r  from  making  any  impression 
m  me.    On  the  contrary,  I  rather  consider  you 
bariiif  kindly  eased  me  of  part  of  my  approach- 
'  tronble ;  and  I  rejoice  that  you  have  thus 
%ed  me  of  one  fatiguing  month  out  of  the 
in  I  must  pass  through  in  my  government 
speak  freely,  however,  there  is  a  circumstance 
tgixn  me  concern ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  to 
I,  that  out  of  the  small  number  of  forces  in  the 
mot,  there  are  no  less  than  three  complete 
lorti  wanting,  and  I  know  not  in  what  part  they 
dopefsed.     But  my  principal  uneasiness  is, 
1 1  cannot  learn  where  I  shall  see  you ;  and  I 
«U  bare  sooner  told  you  so  if  I  had  not  con- 
ied,  from  your  total  silence,  both  as  to  what 
i  were  doing  amd  where  you  proposed  to  give 
as  interview,  that  I  might  daily  expect  your 
fnL  I  have,  therefore,  despatched  my  brave  and 
1%  friend  Antonius,  pnefect  of  the  Evocati*, 
k  dus  letter ;  and,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may 
ktt  up  to  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  that 
laj  be  able  to  enter  upon  some  action  ere  the 
KtB  is  too  far  advanced.    I  had  reason  to  hope, 
i  from  our  friendship  and  your  letters,  to  have 
dM  benefit  of  your  advice  upon  this  occasion ; 
indeed  I  will  not  even  yet  despair  of  enjoying 
t  advantage.      However,  unless  you  give  me 
ice,  it  is  impossible  I  should  discover  either 
a  or  where  I  am  to  have  that  satisfaction.    In 
aiein  wliile,  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince  even 
Bost  uncandid,  as  well  as  the  equitable  part 
fte  world,  that  I  am  sincerely  your  friend.     I 
iot  forbear  saying,  nevertheless,  that  those  who 
I  wt  (fisposed  to  judge  in  the  most  favourable 
■Kr.ht^  aome  little  cause  to  imagine  that  you 
Mtbear  the  same  amicable  disposition  towards 
^aad  I  riudl  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  endea- 
kAif  to  remove  their  suspicions, 
nt  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  measures  to 
bia  order  to  Ofur  meeting  consistently^  with 

IWaipilileityofClUdA.  It  is  celebrated  by  Strabo, 
|l*fa«  oaee  ried  with  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  polite 
gllMiUliUal  Uteratore ;  but  it  ia  Car  more  worthy  of 
b»Miff  the  birthplace  of  that  great  aposUe  of  the 
p^KPanl. 

rfc*  auu  tioopa  composed  of  experienced  aoldiers. 
m  wvd  out  tbeir  legal  time,  or  had  received  their 
PMiaai  a  reward  of  their  valour.  They  usually  guard- 
P*  4Mtf  itaadaM,  and  were  excused  from  the  more 
NfcWflnj  limits  of  the  military  foncUona. 
WR«n  by  what  followa,  that  this  time  was  already 
pA  Kr.  Uam  waa  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  has 
MMty ■qrpoaing  that  Cicero  "  must  mean  some  place 
■Mlhittaiitaor  the  province.**  For  otherwise  Cicero's 
^*«^H)t  be  reooDciled,  that  commentator  observes, 
*^  ta^  of  the  CoRielian  law. 


the  terms  of  the  Cornelian  law,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  inform  yon,  that  I  arrived  in  the  province  on 
the  last  day  of  July ;  that  I  marched  from  Iconium 
on  the  Slst  of  August,  and  am  now  advancing  to 
Cilida  by  the  way  of  Cappadocia.  After  having 
thus  traced  out  my  route,  you  will  let  me  know,  in 
case  you  should  think  proper  to  meet  me,  what 
time  and  place  will  be  most  convenient  to  you  for 
that  purpose.     FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 
To  Marcus  Cato'^, 

I  THOUGHT  it  agreeable  to  our  friendship  to 
communicate  to  yon  the  intelligence  I  have  lately 
A  u  70S.  ''®<^*^®^*  ^  ""^  *^  inform  you,  then,  that 
envoys  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene  **,  arrived  in  my  camp  at  Iconium,  on  the  30th 
of  August.  They  brought  me  adrice  that  the  king 
of  Parthia's  son,  who  is  married,  it  seems,  to  a 
sister  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  was  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army,  composed  of  his  own 
nation,  together  with  a  large  body  of  foreign  auxi- 
liaries ;  that  he  had  actually  begun  to  transport  his 
troops  over  the  river ;  and  that  it  was  reported  the 
king  of  Armenia  had  a  design  to  invade  Cappa- 
docia. I  have  forborne  to  acquaint  the  senate  with 
this  news  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  because  the 
Commagenian  envoys  assured  me  that  Antiochus 
had  immediately  despatched  an  express  to  Rome 
with  this  account ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  knowing 
that  the  probonsul  Marcus  Bibulus*  had  sailed 
from  Ephesus  with  a  favourable  wind  about  the 
13th  of  August,  I  imagined  he  had  by  this  time 
reached  his  province,  and  would  be  able  to  give 
the  senate  a  more  certain  and  particular  intelli- 
gence. 

As  to  my  own  situation  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant war,  it  is  my  utmost  endeavour  to  find  that 
security  from  the  clemency  of  my  administration, 
and  the  fidelity  of  our  allies,  which  I  can  scarce 
expect  from  the  strength  and  number  of  my  troops. 
I  have  only  to  add  my  entreaties  that  you  would 
continue,  as  usual,  to  favour  me  with  your  friendly 
offices  in  my  absence.     Farewell* 


LETTER   V. 
To  Thermui,  Propraior, 

Cluyius  Putbolamus  distinguishes  me,  npon 
all  occasions,  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  ; 
A.U  70t.  ^^^®®^>  ^®  ***  united  in  the  strictest 
bands  of  amity.  He  has  some  affairs  in 
your  province,  and,  unless  he  should  be  able  by  my 
means  to  settle  them  during  your  administration, 
he  looks  upon  them  as  utterly  desperate.  This 
task,  my  very  obliging  friend  having  assigned 
to  my  care,  I  take  the  liberty  (in  confidence  of  that 
most  amicable  disposition  you  have  ever  discovered 
towards  me)  of  transferring  it  to  yours  ;  with  this 
restriction,  nevertheless,  that  it  do  not  eogsge  you 

c  Some  account  will  be  given  of  this  great  and  celebra- 
ted  patriot,  in  the  notee  on  the  first  letter  of  the  following 
book. 

<*  Commngene  was  a  part  of  8yrla  not  subjected  to  the 
Roman  dominion. 

•  Proconsul  of  Syria. 
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in  too  moch  trooble.  I  am  to  ioform  yoa,  then, 
that  the  corporations  of  My  lata  and  Alabanda'  are 
ret pecttvely  indebted  to  CluTius ;  and  that  Euthy- 
demnt  assured  me,  when  I  saw  him  at  Epbesus, 
he  would  take  care  that  syndics'  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  from  the  former,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  them.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  performed :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  hear  they  have  commissioned  deputies  to 
negotiate  this  afair  in  their  stead.  But  syndics 
are  the  proper  persons,  and  therefore  I  entreat 
you  to  command  these  cities  to  despatch  those 
officers  to  Rome,  that  this  question  may  be  soon 
and  finally  determined.  I  am  farther  to  acquaint 
you,  that  Philotes,  of  Alabanda,  has  assigned  cer- 
tain effects  to  Cluvius  by  a  bill  of  sale.  But  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  money,  for  which  they  are 
a  security,  being  elapsed,  I  beg  yon  would  compel 
him  either  to  discharge  the  debt,  or  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  agents  of  CluTius.  My  friend  has 
likewise  some  demands  of  the  same  kind  upon  the 
cities  of  Heraclea  and  Bargylos  ^.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  either  to  procure  him  satisfu^on  by  an 
immediate  payment,  or  to  oblige  them  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  proportionable  part  of  their 
demesnes.  The  corporation  of  Caunus^  is  also 
indebted  to  Cluvius :  but  they  insist  that,  as  the 
money  has  been  ready  for  him,  and  actually  lodged 
in  the  temple  for  that  purpose,  he  is  not  entiUed 
to  any  interest  beyond  the  time  the  principal  was 
so  deposited  J.     I  entreat  the  favour  of  yon  to 

'  Two  cities  of  Carta,  in  Asia  Minor. 

s  Theae  oflioen  were  a  kind  of  toUcitor|  to  the  treasury 
of  their  respective  corporations. 

k  InCaria. 

I  This  dty  was  likewise  in  Caria. 

i  This  passage  is  rendered  in  a  sense  very  diflTerent  from 
that  in  which  all  the  commentators  have  understood  it. 
They  take  the  expression,  aiunt  se  pecuniam  dtpositam 
kabuiste,  to  mean,  that  the  Caunians  pretended  the  money 
in  dispute  was  a  deposite ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  pay  interest  But  if  we  suppose  the  question 
between  the  Caunians  and  Cluvius  to  hare  been,  whether 
the  sum  he  demanded  was  or  was  not  a  deposite.  the 
request  which  Cicero  afterwards  makes  must  be  highly 
nnjust : — "  si  intellezeris  eos  neque  ex  edicto  neqne  ex 
decreto  depositam  habuisse,  des  operam  ut  usune  Cluvio 
oonsenrentur."  For  if  they  were  merely  trustees,  it  could 
make  no  equitable  differenoe  whether  the  money  came  to 
them  by  a  Judicial  decree,  or  fh>m  a  private  hand ;  and  in 
either  case  it  must  have  been  equally  oppressive  to  oblige 
them  to  pay  interest.  Now  this  difficulty  will  be  entirely 
removed  by  supposing  that  the  expression  depoiitam 
habuUte,  is  periphrastical.  and  to  be  resolved  into  drpotu- 
isu.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
expresses  himself  upon  other  occasions.  Thus  in  his  trea- 
tise •*  De  Clar.  Orat."  (147.)  habn-e  coffnitum  8c<gvolam, 
is  equivalent  to  cognotcere :  as  in  Plautus  vobit  hanc  habco 
edictionem,  is  the  same  as  edico.—{Pmeud.  i.  ii.  39.]  But  if 
peeuniam  depositam  habuitsf,  is  a  circumlocution  for 
dtpoiuisse,  some  substantive  must  be  understood  to  com- 
plete the  sense ;  and  accordingly  a  passage  in  the  letters  to 
Attious  will  not  only  point  out  the  word  required,  but 
prove  likewise  thatd^ponois  used  in  this  elliptical  manner. 
—Cicero,  giving  an  account  to  Atticns  of  a  transaction 
relating  to  the  claim  of  a  debt  due  from  the  city  of  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  tells  him  that  dtponere  voUbant—{kd.  Att.  vL 
1.]  which,  in  another  letter  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
very  same  aflUr,  he  expresses  at  full  length :  '*  ut  in/ano 
deponerent  postulantibus.  (says  he.)  non  concessL"  [Ad  Att. 
V.  XI.]  And  the  last-cited  passages  will  not  only  Justify, 
but  explain,  the  sense  contended  for ;  as  they  prove  that  it 
was  anud  whwe  any  controv^sy  arose  concerning  the 


enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  Cut;  and  if  it 
appear  that  the  sum  in  question  was  not  paid 
the  sacred  treasury  either  in  conforiEitf  to 
general  edict^,  or  special  decree,  of  the  pn 
to  direct  that  Cluvius  may  have  such  a  nte  o 
terest  allowed  him,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  Uvs 
have  established  in  these  cases. 

I  enter  with  so  mndi  the  more  vsnntb 
these  affairs,  as  my  friend  Pompey  likeviae  m 
them  his  own,  and,  indeed,  seems  more  solid 
for  their  success  than  even  Cluvius  himself.  * 
am  extremely  desirous  that  the  latter  should  1 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  good  offices,  I  n 
earnestly  request  yours  upon  this  occsiiaL  F 
well. 


LETTER  VL 

To  the  Consuls,  the  Prators,  the  Triiwfi  of 
People,  and  the  Senate. 

Trk  first  intelligence  I  received  that  the  I 
thians  had  passed  ^e  greatest  part  of  tfadr  u 
A  u  708  ®^^  *^  Euphrates  was  cxtrBodT  p 
tive.  However,  as  I  imaj;inod  die  p 
consul,  Marcus  Bibulus,  could  give  joa  i  b 
certain  account  of  this  event,  I  did  not  tEmi 
necessary  to  charge  myself  with  the  relitifln  of* 
more  immediately  concerned  the  provinoc  of ' 
other.  But,  since  my  last  despatch,  1  haw  h 
farther  and  more  satisfactorily  assured  of  thii  & 
by  several  expresses  and  deputations  thii  b 
been  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose.  Wboi  1 « 
sider,  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  tiis^ 
to  the  republic ;  that  it  is  unccrtaiB,  ble*^ 
whether  Bibulus  is  yet  arrived  in  Syria;  t»l  H 
I  am  almost  equally  concerned  with  him  b  | 
conduct  of  this  war ;  I  deem  myself  obIigtd| 
communicate  to  you  the  purport  of  my  s*" 
informations.  ^ 

The  first  advice  I  received  was  fttMn  the  laj 
sadors  of  Aotiochus,  king  of  Commageitf,^ 
acquainted  me  that  the  Panbians  hadactniIlTlK| 
to  transport  a  very  considerable  body  of  fi)f«<J 
the  Euphrates.  But,  as  it  was  the  opinion  «« 
of  my  council  that  no  great  credit  was  to bcpj 
to  any  intelligence  that  came  from  this  qosrtfl 
thought  proper  to  wait  for  better  informatioa.  ^ 
cordmgly,  on  the  19th  of  September,  whiln  I « 
on  my  march  towards  Cilida,  I  was  lerf » 
courier  on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia  and  upT 
cia,  with  an  express  from*  Tarconditnotis;  «P 
esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  our  allies  oatt^ 

quantum  of  a  deht,  for  the  defendant  to  apply  *^ 
to  pay  the  money  into  some  temple ;  frt"*  ***'* 
no  longer  carried  interest  Thus  Cicero  teU«  Attf" 
the  interest  upon  the  debt  due  (h>m  the  dty  d 
ought  to  have  ceased,  eomittere  uswn  dM^i:  «**■' 
this  reason  for  ii—dtpontre  votrbatti:  tbey««  ^ 
desirous  to  have  lodged  it  in  the  mcnA  utawry. 
the  case  of  auvins.  if  the  Caunians  had  paid  in  w 
without  giving  him  notice,  (which  might  my  Pj 
have  been  the  fact  if  they  had  not  actoi  Bndff  »J»" 
order.)  it  was  no  unreaKmable  requerttodearetD^ 
be  oompeUed  to  pay  the  whole Intefwt  up  to  *»• 
when  Cluvius  should  receive  the  prindpsL 

k  By  the  term  ««c<  is  meant,  fa  thii  plaw.^"^ 
lary  of  provincial  Uws  explained  to  «*• ''? uLyl 

1  His  dominkms  lay  on  the  stmthennide  «  "^ 


rus,  in  a  partof  Ciiicia  which  the 


bSiiBOttI 


proper  to  annex  to  their  province.    A  coin  *  .  J 
is  stm  extant-See  Biblioth.  Raisoon^.  ftun.  »^  T 
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KTaonu,  and  extremely  in  the  interest  of  the 
'mua.  The  purport  of  his  despatches  was  to 
ism  me  that  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  com- 
taded  by  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  king  of 
Midi,  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  en- 
mpcdatTyba,  and  that  the  province  of  Syria  was 
I  peat  commotion.  The  same  day  I  received  an 
:pnst  Jikewise  to  this  purpose  from  Jamblichus, 
I  Arabian  phylarch",  and  one  who  has  the  gene- 
trepotation  of  being  a  friend  to  the  republic. 
poo  the  whole,  therefore,  I  c%me  to  a  resolution 
lading  my  army  to  Tarsus  °.  I  was  sensible  that 
r  lilies  in  general  were  far  from  being  warm  in 
rioterest,  and  were  only  waiting  the  opportunity 
nme  &Tonrable  revolution  to  desert  us.  I  flat- 
mi  myself,  however,  that  the  lenity  and  modera- 
0  of  my  conduct  towards  such  of  them  through 
HM  territories  I  had  already  passed,  would 
ider  diem  better  inclined  to  the  Romans,  as  I 
|Kd  (0  strengthen  Cilicia  in  its  allegiance,  by 
liag  that  part  of  my  province  an  opportunity  of 
periendng  also  the  same  equitable  administra- 
a.  Bat  I  had  still  a  farther  inducement :  I 
isnnined  upon  this  march,  not  only  in  order  to 
Btise  diose  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  Cilicia, 
t  also  to  convince  our  enemies  in  Syria  that  the 
Bj  of  the  Romans,  far  from  being  disposed  to 
Wat  upon  the  news  of  their  invasion,  were  so 
leh  tbe  more  eager  to  advance, 
[f  my  advice,  then,  has  any  weight,  let  me  ear- 
vtlj  eihort  and  admonish  you  to  take  proper 
■flues  for  the  preservation  of  these  provinces  ; 
■soret,  indeed,  which  ought  to  have  been  con< 
1«1  long  before,  as  you  were  well  apprised  of 
M  dangers  which  are  now  almost  within  my 
«.  I  need  not  inform  you  in  what  manner  you 
Rifbt  proper  to  equip  me  when  I  was  sent  into 
^  part  of  the  world,  under  a  full  expectation  of 
Dg  engaged  in  so  important  a  war.  If  I  did  not, 
■erer,  refuse  this  commission,  it  was  not  because 
f»B  SO  weak  as  to  be  insensible  how  ill  provided 
n»  to  execute  it  in  a  proper  manner,  but  merely 
nbmiasive  deference  to  your  commands.  The 
Ik  is,  I  have  at  all  times  willingly  exposed  my- 
F  to  the  utmost  hazards,  rather  than  not  testify 
f  iaplidt  obedience  to  your  authority.  But  the 
■■  &ct  B,  that  if  you  do  not  speedily  send  a  very 
*txfa[  reinforcement  into  these  provinces,  the 
fibfic  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing 
tvboic  of  her  revenaes  in  this  part  of  the  worl(L 
^r  rebanoe  is  upon  the  provincial  militia,  be 
■td  yon  will  be  extremely  disappointed ;  as  they 
t  very  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
^  miserable  dastards  as  to  run  away  upon  the 
^*l*nn.  The  brave  Marcus  Bibnlus  is  so  sen- 
ieof  the  nature  of  these  Asiatic  troops,  that  he 
*^ thought  proper  to  raise  any  of  them,  though 
«  yonr  express  permission  for  that  purpose. 
(^  tbe  Uiistance  that  may  be  expected  from  our 
•*  the  severity  and  injustice  of  our  government 
P  Btber  to  greatly  weakened  them  as  to  put  it 
■«f  their  power  to  be  of  much  service  to  us,  or 
iWady  alienated  their  affections  as  to  render 
^**«fe  to  trust  them.  The  inclinations,  however, 
J*«fcrces  too  (whatever  they  be*)  of  king 


Deiotarus,  I  reckon  as  entirely  ours.  Cappadoda 
is  wholly  unfurnished  with  any  place  of  strength  : 
and  as  to  those  other  neighbouring  princes,  our 
allies,  they  are  neither  willing  nor  i^le  to  afford  us 
any  considerable  succours.  Ill  provided,  however, 
as  I  am  with  troops,  my  courage,  you  may  be 
assured,  shall  not  be  vranting;  nor,  1  trust,  my 
prudence.  What  the  event  may  prove  is  altogether 
uncertain  :  I  can  only  wish  that  I  may  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  myself  with  as  much  success  as  I 
certainly  shall  with  honour. 


•miflrtorchirfofaclan. 

■^cHfioal  His  ad  Taurum;  but  Bfr.  Row  with 
f*f^aaiup|>oieB  Uiere  is  an  error  In  the  text,  and  that 
lawMltiiBd  ad  Tartum, 
*  tth|i«bablethat  Cioero  did  not  at  this  time  know 


LETTER    VII. 
Marcus  Ceelius  to  Cicero. 

Though  I  have  some  political  news  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  yet  I  can  acquaint  you  with  nothing, 
I  believe,  that  will  give  you  more  pleasure 
■^  "• '  *  than  what  I  am  going  previously  to 
mention.  You  are  to  know  then  that  RufusP,  your 
favourite  Sempronius  Rufus,  has  been  lately  con- 
victed of  false  accusational,  to  the  singular  joy  of 
the  whole  city.  This  prosecution  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance.  Rufus,  soon  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  Roman,  games',  was  impeached 
by  Marcus  Tuccius  ;  and  being  sensible  that  the 
charge  would  be  proved  against  him,  and  that  his 
trial  must  unavoidably  come  on  this  year,  unless 
some  other  of  a  higher  nature*  intervened,  he  de- 
termined upon  an  expedient  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  as  no  one,  he  thought,  had  so  good  a 
title  to  the  honour  of  this  precedence  as  his  prose- 
cutor, he  preferred  an  accusation  upon  the  Plotian 
law*  against  Tuccius,  for  a  violation  of  the  public 
their  number  ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
For  it  appears  by  a  letter  to  Atticoa,  that  they  amounted 
to  12,000  foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  2,000 
horse. — Ad  Att.  vL  1. 

P  Cicero  mentions  this  person  in  a  letter  to  Attlcus,  aa  a 
man  who  had  failed  in  the  civilities  he  owed  him,  by  nut 
waiting  upon  him  before  he  set  out  for  Cilicia ;  but  at  the 
ttmetimeexpresses  a  satisfaction  in  having,  by  that  means, 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  a  very  disagreeable  visitor.  The 
epithet,  therefore,  which  Copllus  here  gives  to  Rufus  must 
be  understood  ironically.— Ad  Att.  v.  2. 

q  **  The  Roman  laws  were  particularly  severe  against 
those  who  were  discovered  to  have  offended  in  this  point 
In  criminal  causes  they  inflicted  banishment,  and  ordinis 
amissio  (the  loss  of  rank).  In  civil  causes  the  plaintiff 
g^ierally  deposited  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  forfeited  if 
he  was  found  guilty  of  bringing  a  vexatious  suit.  Cicero 
alludes  to  another  punishment  of  marking  a  letter  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  false  informer, '  Pro  Rose.  Am.  20.'  It 
was  the  letter  K  which  was  impressed  upon  them,  that 
being  the  first  letter,  according  to  the  old  orthography,  in 
the  word  Kalumnia,"— Roes. 

r  These  gamee  were  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Prisous, 
A.U.  138,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Their 
annual  celebration  commenced  on  the  &th  of  September, 
and  continued  nine  days. 

■  It  is  probable,  as  Manutius  observes,  that  the  Judges 
of  the  present  year  were  in  general  no  friends  to  Rufus, 
which  made  him  endeavour  to  pobtpone  bis  triaL  The 
same  learned  commentator  remarks,  that  all  trials  were 
brought  on  in  a  regular  rotation,  unless  in  accusations  that 
were  connected  with  some  other  cause  that  had  been  imme- 
diately before  adjudged,  or  in  the  case  of  impeachments 
for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  These  he  proves,  by 
several  instances,  were  always  determined  preferably  to 
all  other  causes  whatsoever. 

t  The  author  of  this  law  was  P.  Platius,  or  PlauUus, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  G75 ;  and  the  penalty  inflicted 
by  it  was  banishmoit. 
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peace;  a  charge,  howerer,  which  he  could  not  prevail 
with  a  tingle  person  to  Bubscribe".  As  soon  as  I 
was  apprised  of  this  affair,  I  flew  to  the  assistance 
of  Taccius  without  waiting  his  request.  But  when 
I  rose  up  to  Bptakt  I  forbore  enteiiog  into  a  parti- 
cular defence  of  my  friend,  contenting  myself  with 
displaying  the  character  of  his  adversary  in  all  its 
true  and  odious  colours,  in  which  you  may  be  sure 
I  did  not  forget  the  story  concerning  Vestorius, 
and  his  unworthy  conduct  towards  you. 

I  must  inform  you,  likewise,  of  another  trial  which 
at  present  greatly  engages  the  forum.  Marcus 
Servilius  had  been  couTicted  of  extortion  in  his 
office*,  and  I  ventured  to  be  his  advocate,  notwith. 
standing  the  popular  clamour  was  strongly  against 
him.  Servilins,  however,  having  dissipatc»d  his 
whole  estate,  and  being  utterly  insolvent,  Pausa- 
nius*^  petitioned  the  prstor  Laterensis  (and  I 
spoke  likewise  in  support  of  this  petition)  that  he 
might  be  empowered  to  pursue  the  sum  in  question 
into  whose  hands  soever  it  should  appear  to  have 
been  paid*.  But  this  petition  was  dismissed  ;  the 
pretor  alleging  that  Pilius,  a  relation  of  our  friend 
Atticus,  had  also  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
against  my  client  for  a  crime  of  the  same  kind. 
This  news  immediately,  spread  throughout  Rome  ; 
and  it  was  generally  said  in  all  conversations, 
that  Pilius  would  certainly  make  good  his  charge. 
Appius,  the  younger,  was  much  disturbed  at  this 
report,  as  having  a  claim  upon  Servilius  of  eighty- 
one  hundred  thousand  sesterces^,  a  sum  which  he 
scrupled  not  to  avow  had  been  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Servilius,  in  order  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
prosecutor  in  an  information  against  his  father, 
provided  the  informer  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
nonsuited.  If  you  are  surprised  at  the  weakness 
of  Appius  in  thus  acknowledging  so  shameful  a 
bargain,  how  much  higher  would  your  astonishment 
have  risen,  if  you  had  heard  his  evidence  upon  the 
trial  of  that  very  ill-judged  action  which  he  brought 
against  Servilius  for  this  money  ?  He  most  clearly 

B  It  seems  to  hare  been  customary  for  the  proaecator  in 
capital  causes  to  procure  some  of  bis  friends  to  Join  with 
him  in  signing  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  These 
were  styled  tubseriptoreSt  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  seconds  to 
him  in  this  judicial  combat.  They  could  not,  however,  be 
admitted  into  this  association  without  a  special  licence 
from  the  Judges  for  that  purpose.— Bottom,  in  <^  Cecil. 
Divin.  15. 

▼  The  whole  account  of  the  following  transactions  con- 
cerning Servilius  is  extremely  (perhaps  imp^ictrably) 
obscure  in  the  original,  and  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
all  the  commentators  to  enlighten.  The  translator,  how- 
ever, has  ventured  in  some  instances  to  depart  from  them, 
though  he  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  isscarce 
more  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation  than  with 
theirs. 

"^  Who  this  person  was,  or  In  what  manner  concerned 
in  the  present  cause,  is  altogether  undisooverable.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Ross  conjectures,  he  might  have  been  the  prosecu- 
tor. 

X  It  appears  by  a  passage  which  Manutius  produces  from 
the  oration  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  that  in  convictions  of 
this  kind  the  money  was  recoverable  by  the  Julian  law 
from  any  hand  into  which  it  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid.— Pro  Rabir.  Post.  4. 

y  About  65,3S7t.  of  our  money.  This  sum  must  appear 
excenive  if  considered  only  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of 
the  present  times.  But  Appius  might  well  be  enabled  to 
give  it,  and  it  might  have  been  extremdy  prudent  in  him, 
likewise,  to  have  done  so,  if  this  prosecution  was  (what 
seems  highly  probable)  on  account  of  his  father's  having 
plundered  some  province  committed  to  bis  administration. 


indeed  made  appear,  to  the  full  eatiafectiop  of 
whole  court,  lx>th  his  own  folly  and  kb  fttb 
guilt.  To  complete  the  absurdity  of  his  con^ 
upon  this  occasion,  he  was  so  impradeot  u 
summon  the  very  same  judges  upon  this  csnse,  1 
tried  the  information  I  just  now  moitiooed  to  li 
been  brought  against  his  father.  It  happened,  h 
ever  that  their  voices  were  equally  divided'.  I 
the  prsetor,  not  knowing  how  the  lav  stood  in 
case,  declared  that  Servilius  had  a  msjority  of 
three  classes  of  judges  in  his  favour,  and  icc< 
ingly  acquitted  him  in  the  uaosl  form.  At 
rising  of  the  court,  therefore,  it  was  genefi 
imagined  that  the  acquittal  of  Servilios  woold 
enrolled.  But  the  praetor  thinking  it  adfiaU 
look  into  the  laws  upon  this  point  before  be  m 
up  the  record,  found  it  expressly  enseted,  thai " 
aU  causes  sentence  shall  be  pronounoed  weoir^ 
to  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  whole  coO«| 
number  of  judges*."  Instead,  therefore,  of  rd 
tering  the  acquital  of  Servilius,  he  only  insertd 
the  roll  the  number  of  voices  as  they  stood  in  ej 
respective  class.  Appius,  In  eonseqoeoce  of 
mistske,  re-commenced  his  suit ;  whUe  the  pnet 
by  the  intervention  of  LoUius,  promised  to  m 
the  record,  and  enter  a  proper  judgmeot.  Bo;  { 
hapless  Servilius,  neither  entirely  soqnittedj 
absolutely  condemned,  is  at  length  to  be  defirq 
over,  with  thb  his  blasted  character,  to  the  bij 
of  Pilius.  For  Appius  not  vaitoring  to  «ot^ 
with  the  latter,  which  of  their  actions  sbooH  N 
the  priority,  haa  thought  proper  to  waive  his  pn 
cution.  He  himself  is  likewise  impeached  br 
relations  of  Servilius  for  bribery :  s»  be  bw  i 
another  accusation  laid  against  him  by  one  Titi 
a  creature  of  his  own,  who  has  charged  him  vi 
breach  of  the  peace.  And  thus  are  these  t 
worthy  combatants  most  equally  matched. 

As  to  public  affairs :  we  had  waited  serenl  ^ 
in  expectation  that  something  woald  bed^enui 
concerning  Gaul,  frequent  motions  hsnof  Ix 
made  in  the  senate  for  this  purpose,  vhich  « 
followed  by  very  warm  debates.  At  length,  \fi 
ever,  it  plainly  appearing,  agreeable  to  Pompe 
sentiments,  that  Csesar's  command  i&  Gaal  sbo 
not  be  continued  longer  than  the  first  of  Mtf 
the  senate  passed  the  following  orders  and  decr^ 

"  By  authority  of  the  senate,  held  in  the  g 
of  Apollo,  on  the  30th  day  of  September.  Stj^ 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  Q.  Csecilios ;  MeW 
Pius  Scipio;  L.  ViUius  Annalis;  C.  Sqm** 
Cains  Lucceius  Hirrus  ;  C.  Scribonios^fWJj 

«  In  this  case  the  Roman  law  detennined  ^  tfat  ai 
favourable  presumption,  and  absolved  the  defendant 

•  It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  fwepoiBS  »^ 
that  thejudges  were  divided  into  three  dawes.  [Sw  r** 
p.  393.]  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  that  mijW  B 
been  a  majority  in  two  of  the  daoes  out  of  *^  J^ 
favour  of  Servilius,  and  yet  that  the  voices  con«d«rrf« 
respect  to  the  whole  number  of  judges  might  ha^JJ 
equaL  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  ma|irt»»<  «  P* 
rjan  rank  could  possibly  be  ignorant  ^^'•P?*^!!! 
one  can  scarce  suppose  the  most  common  citi»«  «  ^m 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with.  XotwithstsndiM.  »■ 
fore,  Coflius  ascribes  the  prastor's  condoct  to  *PJf|^ 
seems  much  more  probable  to  have  ariaa  from  ***^ 

b  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  an  order  m 
decree  of  the  senate,  see  rem, ',  p.  346.  ^ 

c  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  waSij  fiP^  ^^ 
manner  by  those  who  were  the  principal  pwn»*^* 
question. 
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Attdiis  Capito ;  M.  Oppiiu.  Wberpaa  a  motioa 
fit  made  hj  Marcus  MarceUos,  the  coosal,  con- 
cenuDg  the  consular  provinces,  it  is  ordered,  that 
Udas  Paulas  and  Cains  Marcellas,  consuls  elect, 
AaH,  on  the  first  of  March  next,  following  their 
CBtmog  open  their  office,  move  the  senate  con- 
cerniiif  the  consular  provinces,  at  which  time  no 
tfber  business  shall  be  proceeded  upon,  nor  any 
other  motion  made  in  conjunction  therewith.  And 
Isr  this  purpose  the  senate  shall  continue  to 
isiflnble,  notwithstanding  the  comitial  days**,  and 
otil  a  decree  shall  be  passed." 

"  Ordered,  that  when  the  consuls  shall  move  the 
KBite  upon  the  question  aforesaid,  they  shall  be 
nipowered  to  summon  such  of  the  three  hundred 
jdfef  who  are  members  of  the  senate  to  attend"." 

"  Resolved,  that  if  any  matters  shall  arise  upon 
tfae  question  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  necessary  to 
W  laid  before  the  people,  that  Senrius  Sulpicius 
lod  Marcus  Marcellus,  the  present  consuls,  together 
•kh  the  prvtors  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  or 
Mch  of  them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  shall  call  an 
isaembly  of  the  people  for  this  purpose:  and  if  the 
Ba|:istrates  aforesaid  shall  fail  herein,  the  same 
Aali  be  proposed  to  the  people  by  their  successors." 

"  The  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  the  temple 
sf  ApoUo.  Signed :  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  ; 
Gl  Cftcilins;  MetuUus  Pius  Scipio;  L.  Villius 
iootJU ;  C.  Septimitts ;  C.  Scribonius  Curio  ;  M. 
Oppioi. 

**  The  consul,  Marcus  Marcellus,  having  moved 
the  »aate  concerning  the  provinces, 

"  Reaotved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  senate, 
^  it  will  be  highly  unbecoming  any  magistrate 
rbo  bu  a  power  of  controlling  their  proceedings, 
to  occasion  any  hindrance  whereby  the  senate  may 
k  prevented  from  taking  the  aforesaid  motion  into 
vaiideration  as  soon  as  possible  :  and  that  whoso- 
ntr  shall  obstruct  or  oppose  the  same  shall  be 
htatd  an  enemy  to  the  republic. 

"  Ordered,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  a 
lefative  upon  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  same 
ilaU  be  entered  as  an  order  of  the  senate,  and  again 
^red  to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
^Qj,  Lucius  Vinicius,  P.  Publius  Cornelius,  and 
Uis  rOHus  Pansa. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  senate  will  take  into  consi- 
IvitioQ  the  case  of  such  of  the  soldiers  under 
C«ttr*s  command  who  haTe  served  out  their  legal 
^  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  are  entitled  to  a 
iaeharge,  and  make  such  order  thereupon  as  shall 
w«greeable  to  eqnity^" 

*  The  comitial  day»  were  those  on  which  the  comitia,  or 
l*<BkU«8  of  tb«  people,  were  held  ;  and  on  these  the  law 
^■^ttftei  the  aMuUe  to  be  convened.  The  aenate,  how- 
l*v,  ia  tbt  present  instance,  and  agreeably  te  a  preroga- 
•w  vhkii  tbcy  claimed  and  exerciaed  upon  many  other 
•*e«9.  took  upon  thenuelves  to  act  with  a  dispensing 
I^^Mid-  on  the  Rom.  Sen.  p.  121. 

•  Tkb  eUiae  WM  inserted  in  order  to  secure  a  full  house, 
■•tria  anmbCT  of  senators  being  necessary  to  be  present 
y*atoc  a  decree  vaUd.  [See  rem. ',  p.  367.]  The  cor- 
^^•f  Maoutiaa  has  been  adopted  hi  the  transhition, 
^^^uttmAot  ttjt  abduoere  lioeret,  reads  tos  abducere, 

ABcman  soldier  oonld  not  be  compelled  to  bear  anna 
**^^  been  in  the  service  ten  years.  As  the  strength 
•«w^ar«iy  in  Gaul  consisted  principally  in  his  vete- 
^&iiclaiiBe  was  added,  as  Gronoviua  observes,  with  a 
""  «i  Rawing  off  thoae  soldiers  from  his  troops. 


**  Resolved,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same  shall 
stand  as  an  order  of  senate,  and  be  again  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Coalius  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

**  Ordered,  that  such  of  the  present  praetors  who 
have  never  held  any  provincial  command,  shall  draw 
lots  to  succeed  respectively  to  the  government  of 
Cilicia  and  the  eight  remaining  Prsetorians  pro- 
vinces. But  if  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
number^  of  these  to  filljup  the  aforesaid  govern- 
ments ;  then,  and  in  this  case,  the  deficiency  shall 
be  supplied  by  lot  out  of  the  first  college'  of  praetors, 
among  those  who  have  never  held  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. And  if  there  shall  not  be  found  a  sufficient 
number  among  these  last,  so  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
the  same  shall  be  supplied  from  the  members  of 
each  preceding  college,  till  the  whole  number 
required  be  completed. 

**  Resolved,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same  shall 
stand  as  an  order  of  the  senate.'' 

This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Coelius  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

In  the  debates  which  preceded  these  decrees, 
Pompey  let  fall  an  expression  that  was  much  ob- 
served, and  gave  us  very  confident  hopes  of  his 
good  intentions.  "  He  could  not,  without  great 
injustice,  he  said,  determine  anything  in  relation 
to  the  provinces  under  Caesar's  command,  before 
the  first  of  March :  but  after  that  time,  he  assured 
the  senate  he  should  have  no  sort  of  scruple." 
Being  asked,  *'  what  if  a  negative  should  then  be  put 
upon  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  recalling  Caesar  }" 
he  declared  that  he  should  look  upon  it  as  just  the 
same  thing,  whether  Caesar  openly  refused  to  obey 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  secretly  procured 
some  magistrate  to  obstruct  their  decrees.  "  But 
suppose,"  said  another  member,  "  Caesar  should 
pursue  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate,  and  retain  his 
command  abroad  at  the  same  time." — "  Suppose," 
replied  Pompey,  with  great  temper,  **  my  own  son 
should  lay  violent  hands  upon  me  ?"  From  expres- 
sions of  this  kind  the  world  has  conceived  a  notion 
that  a  rupture  will  undoubtedly  eqsue  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  latter  will  submit  to  one  of  Ihese  two  con-  < 
ditions :  either  to  give  up  his  present  pretensions 
to  the  consulate,  and  continue  in  Gaul,  or  to  quit 
the  province,  provided  he  can  be  assured  of  his 
election. — Curio  is  preparing  most  strongly  to 
oppose  his  demands.  What  he  may  be  able  to 
effect,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  a  man  who 
acts  upon  such  patriot  principles,  must  gain  honour 
at  least,  if  he  gain  nothing  else.  He  treats  me 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  generosity;  and 
indeed,  in  a  late  instance,  has  been  more  liberal 
than  I  could  have  wished ;  as  his  civility  has  drawn 
upon  me  a  trouble,  which  perhaps  I  might  otherwise 

r  The  provinces  of  lesser  note  were  usually  assigned  to 
the  prctura,  and  from  thence  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  praetorian  provinces. 

*»  The  number  of  pnetors  varied  in  different  periods  of 
the  republic.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  this  magistracy  was 
competed  of  eight  persons,  as  Cellariua  remarks  in  his  note 
upon  this  passage. 

i  Every  annual  set  of  pretora  were  distinguished  by  col- 
leges, styled  the  1st.  2d,  3d,  ftc.  according  to  theh*  several 
removes  from  the  current  year. 
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have  escaped.  He  has  presented  me  with  some 
African  panthers,  which  he  had  procured  for  his 
own  games,  and  by  that  means  laid  me  under  a 
necessity  of  making  use  of  themi.  I  must,  therefore, 
remind  you  of  what  I  have  often  mentioned  already, 
and  entreat  you  to  send  me  some  of  these  animals 
from  your  part  of  the  world ;  and  I  again  likewise 
recommend  to  your  care  the  bond  of  Sitius. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  despatch  my  freedman, 
Philo,  together  with  Diogenes,  a  Greek,  into  your 
province.  I  hope  you  will  afford  your  patronage 
ooth  to  them  and  their  commission ;  as  you  will 
find,  by  the  letter  they  are  to  deli\er  to  you  on  my 
part,  that  it  is  an  affair*'  in  which  1  am  deeply 
interested.    FarewelL 


LETTER    VIIL 

To  Publiui  SUius\  Proprmtor. 
Yon  are  apprised,  I  imagine,  of  the  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Titus  Pinnius  and  myself. 
T  709  ^^  ^^  sufficiently  declared  it  indeed 
^  ^^  •  by  his  will,  wherein  he  not  only  ap- 
pointed me  one  of  the  guardians  to  his  son,  but 
left  me  the  contingent  reversion  also  of  his  estate. 
My  ward  (who  is  a  youth  of  uncommon  modesty, 
as  well  as  great  application  to  his  studies)  has  a 
very  considerable  demand  upon  the  city  of  Nictea, 
amounting  to  eight  millions  of  sesterces  i"  :  and  the 
corporation,  I  am  told,  are  inclined  to  pay  off  part 
of  this  sum  the  first  debt  they  shall  discharge. 
Now,  as  not  only  the  rest  of  the  trustees  who  know 
the  regard  you  besr  me,  but  the  young  man  him- 
self, is  persuaded  that  you  will  not  refuse  anything 
to  my  request,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  employing  your  good  offices,  (as  far,  I  mean,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  your  dignity  and  character.) 
that  tbey  pay  off  as  large  a  proportion  of  this 
demand  as  possible.     Farewell. 


LETTER   IX. 

To  Mareui  Coitus,  CuruU-jEdile  eUci. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  ou  the  honourable  post 

you  have  lately  obtained",   and  on  the  prospect 

A,  u.  708.    ''^^ch,  by  this  mean,  is  open  to  you,  of 

advancing  still  higher  in  the  dignities  of 

the  republic     I  am  somewhat  late,  I  confess,  in 

my  compliments :  however,  you  must  not  impute 

it  to  any  intentional  neglect,  but  merely  to  my 

i  In  the  games  he  was  preparing  to  exhibit  as  cdile. 

k  This  affair  seems  to  be  explained  by  an  epistle  to  AtU- 
CUB,  wherein  Cicero  mentions  the  receipt  of  a  very  pressing 
letter  from  Cslius,  by  the  hands  of  his  freedman.  The 
j  purport  of  it  appears  to  have  been  to  solicit  Cicero  to  levy 
a  contribution  upon  hiii  province,  towards  the  expense  of 
those  public  games,  which  Ccplios  as  sdile  was  obliged  to 
exhibit.  This  oppreasire  tax  had  been  frequently  raised 
by  the  goremors  of  provinces  in  favour  of  their  friends  at 
Rome,  and  was,  indeed,  almost  established  into  a  custom. 
—But  Cicero,  notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  Corllua.  would  by  no  means  be  prerailed 
upon  to  break  through  the  equitable  maxims  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  with  great  integrity  refused  his  request- 
Ad  Att.  vi.  1. ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  9. 

I  He  was  at  this  time  propnetor,  or  governor,  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus  in  Asia,  where  he  discharged  the  provinciid 
functions  with  great  applause.— Ad  Att  vi.  & 

">  About  TO.WMW.  sterling.         a  The  cdileship. 


ignorance  of  what  passes  at  Rome.  For,  psn 
from  the  great  distance  of  my  situation,  ind  pin 
from  those  banditti  which  infest  the  rosds,  it  is] 
considerable  time  before  I  can  receive  say  isteOJ 
geoce  from  Italy.  And  now  I  know  not  vImr  b 
find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  give  yoa  joj  opa 
this  occssion,  or  to  express  my  thsnkt  for  501 
having  thus  **  furnished  me  (as  you  temied  ii  ii 
one  of  your  former  letters)  with  a  subject  of  per| 
petual  ridicule."  When  I  first  received  tbe  sevt 
of  your  victory,  I  could  not  forbesr  miinickiD^ ) 
certain  worthy  friend  of  ours,  snd  imitsdiif  dv 
droll  figures  those  gallant  youths  exlubitol.  0 
whose  interest  he  had  so  confidently  boastod* 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  give  you  in  description  1 
complete  idea  of  this  my  humorous  sslly.  1  mosl 
tell  you,  however,  that  I  next  figured  yoa  to  ofsdll 
and  accosted  you,  as  if  present,  in  the  wordiof  tk 
comic  poet : 

Far  leas,  my  good  friend,  I  rejoice  at  jmir  desd. 

As  exceeding  whatever  before  did  exceed. 

Than  as  mounting  aloft  o'er  my  hopes  tlM  mud  hisk ; 

And  for  this,  *5  Bp  mp  troth  7i#  amojims*  I  ery. 
Upon  which  I  broke  out  into  a  most  imoioder^ 
fit  of  laughter ;  and,  when  some  of  my  in^^ 
reproved  my  mirth,  as  deviating  almost  isto  doTD- 
right  folly,  I  excused  myself  by  the  old  vcnc, 

Exoesdve  joy  is  not  exceeding  wise. 
In  short,  whilst  I  ridiculed  this  noble  finewi  of 
ours,  I  became  almost  as  ridiculous  si  himself. 
But  you  shall  hear  farther  upon  diis  i#^ 
another  opportunity:  for,  in  truth,  I  hsw  VT 
things  to  say  both  of  you  and  to  yoa,  whnerer  I 
shall  find  more  leisure  for  that  purpose.  In  tte 
mean  time  be  assured,  my  dear  Ccelias,  tbst  1  sn- 
cerely  love  you.  I  consider  you,  indeed,  *s  one 
whom  fortune  has  raised  up  to  advance  my  i^* 
and  avenge  my  wrongs  :  and,  I  doubt  not,  yoo  *^ 
give  both  those  who  hate  and  those  who  ean  w 
sufficient  reason  to  repent  of  their  folly  o&  their 
injustice.    FarewelL 


LETTER   X. 

To  Publitts  SiUiu,  Proprmtor. 
YouB  good  offices  in  the  affair  of  Atilios  dad 
me  an  adifitional  motive  for  giving  you  my  •'«**^ 
I,  indeed,  as  I  applied  to  yon  in  » 


A.  U.702. 


Late, 


behalf,  I  have,  however,  by  yonrgeoeflJ* 
intervention,  preserved  a  most  worthy  ^^'^ 
knight  from  ruin.  The  troth  is,  I  slwsys  k»W 
upon  my  friendship  with  Lamis  ss  giving  aeii 
claim  to  yours.  In  the  first  place,  theo,  1  TfXsn 
you  thanks  for  easing  my  mind  of  sll  iU  ^lijj*: 
etude  with  respect  to  Atilius;  snd,  in  the  oeiti 
after  thus  acknowledging  your  last  fcvoor,  !»* 
the  assurance  to  request  another :  and  it  is  »jg^ 

»  A  mere  modem  reader,  who  Judges  of  P«*  M^y?* 
modes  that  prevaU  in  his  own.  must  undouW«dlye«w» 
a  veiy  low  opinion  of  Cicero  from  the  aocount  ^"^^^^ 
here  gives  of  his  behariour.  But  mimicry  was  not  «!«»*■ 
by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  talent  becoming  <«J^ 
comedian  or  a  buffoon.  On  the  contrary,  tbi»  '**^* 
humour  was  thought  worthy  of  the  gr»T«et  chancw*^ 
upon  the  gravest  occasions:  and  it  was prtctiaed b?  ««■ 
orators,  as  weU  as  recommended  by  their  rhBtocki«»*.» 
quaUty,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  singular  «"**7 
efficacy  in  the  whole  business  of  public  eioqncnee.-^" 
Orat  iL  Bd,  GO. 
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rincfa  I  shall  repay  with  the  utmost  returas  of  my 
iteem  and  gratitade.  Let  me  entreat  yoa,  then, 
f  I  hare  any  share  in  your  heart,  to  allow  my 
krother  an  equal  enjoyment  of  the  same  privilege ; 
tkich  will  be  adding  a  very  considerable  obligation 
to  that  important  one  I  so  lately  received  at  your 
kinds.   Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 
To  Appiui  Pulcher. 

By  all  that  I  can  collect  from  your  last  letter, 
Ijjvill  find  you  in  the  suburbs^  of  Rome.  But, 
LcTQ  though  the  impotent  calumnies  of  these 
paltry  provincuds  will  probably  be  sub- 
^  ere  this  reaches  your  hands,  yet,  I  think  it 
tecesaary  to  return  some  answer  to  the  lon^  epistle 
i  recehrod  from  you  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  shall 
lo  10  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  to  the  accusation  contained  in  the  two  first 
Kragraphs  of  your  letter,  it  is  conceived  in  such 
n^  and  general  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
^  it  a  direct  reply.  The  whole  that  I  can  gather 
rem  it  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  having  discovered, 
7  my  ooontenance  and  my  silence,  that  I  was  by 
o  means  your  friend  ;  a  discovery  which  I  made, 
t  seems,  upon  some  occasion  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
store,  and,  likewise,  at  certain  public  entertain- 
BCflts.  1  am  very  sure  there  is  not  the  least 
Twifld  ht  this  imputation ;  but  as  yon  do  not 
KSot  out  the  particular  instances,  I  know  not  in 
riot  manner  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charge. 
fUg,  however,  I  most  undoubtedly  know,  that  I 
lire  mentioned  you  upon  all  occasions,  both  public 
id  private,  with  the  highest  appkuse,  and  with 
be  warmest  professions  of  friendship.  As  to  the 
to  of  the  deputies  P,  I  will  appeal  to  your  own 
vvast,  whether  I  could  possibly  have  acted  with 
lore  probity  and  discretion  than  to  lessen  the 
ipensei  of  these  impoverished  cities,  without  any 
Motion,  at  the  same  time,  of  those  honours 
'^  they  proposed  to  pay  you  ;  especially  as  it 
las  m  compliance  with  their  own  immediate 
ctpett?  And,  indeed,  I  was  wholly  unapprised 
^tl»e  partieuiar  purposes  of  that  deputation,  which 
^  foiog  to  Rome  with  the  customary  compli- 
■ntal  address  to  the  senate  upon  your  account. 


*  Appins  at  his  return  from  Cilicia  demanded  a  triumph 
i  ft*  ravvd  ot  his  military  exploits  in  that  province, 
M  Koocdingly  took  up  his  reeidence  without  the  city. 
^  theae  who  daimed  this  honour  were  not  admitted 
Wtea  tbt  wftUs  of  Rome  till  their  petition  was  either 
I^Hlor  reacted,  or  they  choeo  to  drop  it  themaelves. 
I^btter  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Appius,  as  wiU 


I  '  "  U  W9M  %  custom  for  the  governors  of  provinces,  upon 
Wrntiremept  from  their  govonmoit,  to  procure  ambas- 
J^  Is  be  Rot  to  Rome  from  the  several  cities  under 
^MHatkax  to  praise  the  integrity  and  equity  of  their 
P^iiiteMioa.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  undoubt- 
^  9^  and  in  some  few  instances  we  find  that  it  was 
pfa<akai  volontcrOy ;  but  it  was  generally  extorted  by 
pM»  aad  a  great  burden  to  the  miserable  inhabitants. 
I^^bspi  hMd  been  already  fleeced  by  the  rapine  and 
^Merof  that  very  person  whose  lenity  and  moderation 
'^^weoDmpeUed  to  extol.  Appius  had  taken  care, 
*J»he  left  Cilicia,  to  secure  this  compliment  to  be  paid 
2^^«  tlwa«h  as  undeserving  of  it  as  any  of  his  pre- 
•**'a^  But  Cicero,  who  set  out  upon  a  more  frugtd 
^  *«  fliber  governors,  prevented  it,  out  of  oompas- 
*®  *•  4e  porerty  and  indigence  of  the  province."— Ross. 


When  I  was  at  Apameai,  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  several  different  cities  comphiined 
to  me  of  the  excessive  appointments  that  were 
decreed  to  their  deputies ;  assuring  me,  that  their 
respective  communities  were  by  no  means  in  a 
condition  to  support  the  assessments  levied  upon 
them  for  that  purpose.  This  suggested  to  my 
thoughts  various  reflections  :  and  I  imagined,  that 
a  man  of  your  refined  sentiments  could  not  be 
extremely  fond  of  honours  of  this  unsubstantial 
nature.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  Synnada,  I  think, 
that  I  took  occasion  to  say  from  the  tribunal,  (and 
I  expatiated  very  largely  upon  the  subject,)  *'  that 
the  approved  merit  of  Appius  was  sufficient,  with- 
out the  testimony  of  the  Midensians  (for  it  was  in 
their  city'  that  the  proposal  first  arose)  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  esteem  of  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people;  that  I  had  often,  indeed,  seen 
instances  of  this  kind  of  deputations,  but  did  not 
remember  they  were  ever  admitted  to  an  audience ; 
that,  however,  I  applauded  the  gratitude  they  had 
thus  shown  for  your  merit  tdwards  them,  but 
thought  the  particular  instance  in  question  was 
wholly  unnecessary ;  that  if  any  of  them  were 
willing  to  undertake  this  commission  at  their  own 
expense,  I  should  highly  commend  their  zeal ;  and 
I  would  even  consent  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
public  charge,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable sum  ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  would  in  no  sort 
give  my  permission." 

I  am  persuaded  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  thus 
said,  that  can  possibly  give  you  offence:  and, 
indeed,  your  principal  complaint  is  levelled,  I  per- 
ceive, against  my  edict*.  For  there  were  some,  it 
seems,  who  thought  it  manifestly  drawn  up  with  a 
view  of  preventing  these  legations.  I  cannot  for- 
bear saying,  that,  to  give  attention  to  these  ground- 
less insinuations,  is  no  less  injurious  to  me  than 
to  be  the  author  of  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
settled  this  edict  before  I  left  Rome ;  and  tiie 
single  addition  that  I  made  to  it  afterwards,  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues, 
who,  when  they  met  me  at  Samoa  S  desired  I  would 
transcribe  a  paragraph  out  of  your  edict  and  insert 
it  into  mine.  It  was  that  article  which  restrains 
the  public  expenses,  and  contains  several  new  and 
very  salutary  regulations,  which  I  greatly  approved. 
But  as  to  that  particular  section  which  gave  rise,  I 
find,  to  the  suspicion  that  I  framed  it  with  a  design 
of  striking  at  you,  it  is  copied  entirely  from  the  old 
precedents.  I  was  not,  indeed,  so  absurd  as  to 
think  (what  I  perceive  you  imagine)  that  some 
private  affair  was  concerned  in  this  deputation ; 
well  knowing  that  it  was  sent  from  a  public  body 
in  relation  to  your  public  character,  and  addressed 
to  that  great  council  of  the  whole  world,  the  senate 
of  Rome.  Nor  did  I,  (as  you  object,)  when  I  pro- 
hibited any  person  from  going  out  of  the  province 
without  my  permission,  exclude  all  those  from  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  leave,  who  could  not 

4  A  city  in  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  annexed  to 
Cicero's  province :  as  was  Synnada,  likewise,  mentioned  a 
few  lines  below. 

r  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Synnada.  In  the  ori- 
ginal it  is  Myndensium:  but  Quartier  has  given  good 
reasons  for  the  reading  here  followed. 

■  The  nature  of  these  proconsular  edicts  has  already  beoi 
explained  in  rem.  *,  p.  402. 

*■  An  island  near  the  coast  of  Ionia,  lying  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Epbraus.  Cicero  touched  at  this  island  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  province. 
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follow  me  to  the  camp  and  beyood  Monnt  Taanii ; 
an  imputation,  I  most  needs  say,  the  most  ridico. 
loos  of  any  in  yonr  whole  letter.  For  where,  let 
me  ask,  was  the  necessity  that  any  person  should 
follow  me  for  this  purpose  to  the  camp,  or  beyond 
Mount  Taurus,  when  1  regulated  my  journey  from 
Laodicea  to  Iconium  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the 
magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several  cities  in 
that  district  might  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
me  ?  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  under  the  diffi* 
culty  you  charge  me  with  having  thrown  in  their 
way,  unless  they  had  taken  up  the  design  of  going 
to  Rome  after  my  having  passed  Mount  Taurus ; 
which  most  undoubtedly  was  not  the  case.  For, 
during  my  stay  at  Apamea,  Synnada,  Philomelum*, 
and  Iconium,  all  affairs  of  that  nature  were  entirely 
settled. 

1  must  farther  assure  you,  that  I  decreed  nothing 
concerning  the  abating  or  abolishing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  deputies,  but  at  the  express  request 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  several  cities  ;  and 
their  view  was,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exactions 
that  were  occasioned  by  the  farming  of  the  subsidies 
imposed  for  this  purpose,  and  raising  them  in  that 
cruel  method  of  capitation  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted.  Compassion,  indeed,  as  well  as 
justice,  mclined  me  to  ease  the  calamities  of  these 
unhappy  cities,  oppressed,  as  they  chiefly  were,  by 
their  own  magistrates* :  and  when  I  was  engaj^ed 
in  a  design  of  that  nature,  I  could  not  possibly 
overiook  an  expense  which  appeared  so  extremely 
superfluous  as  that  of  the  appointments  of  these 
deputies.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  justice  therefore 
due  to  me,  not  to  have  listened  to  any  idle  tales 
that  might  be  related  to  you  upon  this  subject. 
But  if  it  should  prove,  after  all.  that  you  attribute 
to  the  reports  of  others  what,  in  truth,  receive 
their  rise  merely  from  your  own  suspicions,  you 
certainly  make  use  of  a  sort  of  figure  which  the 
language  of  friendship  will  by  no  means  authorise. 
Had  it  ever,  indeed,  been  my  design  to  derogate 
from  your  reputation  in  the  province,  I  should 
scarcely  have  acted  in  the  manner  I  did ;  I  should 
not  have  referred  it  to  your  son-in-law  at  Rome, 
to  your  freedroan  at  Brundisium,  and  to  the  com- 
mander of  your  artillery  when  I  saw  him  at  Cor- 
cyra,  to  name  the  place  which  they  thought  would 
be  most  agreeable  to.  you  for  our  meeting.  In 
short,  I  wish  you  would  remember  the  maxim 
which  those  great  authors  have  laid  down,  who 
have  written  to  excellently  upon  friendship ;  that 
'*  to  aoeu$e  and  to  defend  are  terms  which  ought 
for  ever  to  be  banished  from  iutercourses  of  this 
amicable  kind." 

But  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  had  no  oppor- 

«  A  city  in  PhrygiA  Major,  tituated  on  the  frontiers 
towards  Galstia.  The  dtoation  of  the  other  cities  men- 
tioned in  this  place  has  already  been  occasionally  noted  as 
they  occurred  in  the  preceding  letters. 

▼  It  appears  from  the  letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom  it  was 
that  the  grievances  of  these  unhappy  cities  were  principally 
owing.  Their  own  magistrates,  it  is  true,  had  some  share 
in  them  ;  but  their  chief  oppressor  was  Appius  himself. 
The  desolation  he  had  brought  upon  this  plundered  pro- 
vince was  so  dreadful,  that  one  would  rather  imagine,  says 
Cicero,  some  savage  monster  had  been  let  loose  upon  them, 
tlian  that  they  had  been  trusted  to  the  care  of  any  human 
creature.  And  in  another  letter  he  tells  Atticus,  that  he 
had  sufficient  employment  in  applying  remedies  to  those 
wounds  which  had  been  given  to  this  province  by  his  pre- 
decessor.—Ad  Att.  V.  16, 17. 


tunities  of  listening,  in  my  torn,  to  aecosstioes  < 
the  same  nature  against  yourself?  Was  it  Dew 
told  me,  do  you  think,  that  after  you  had  appouiiB 
roe  to  meet  you  at  Laodicea,  you  retired  beyoo 
Mount  Taurus?  That,  at  the  very  tiiae  I  wa 
employed  in  my  juridical  ofllce  at  Apaaes,  Syn 
nada,  and  Philoroelum,  yon  took  the  iibeitj  t 
exercise  the  same  authority  at  Tarns?  Bat 
forbear  to  enter  farther  into  these  partinilsn,  tbi 
I  may  not  follow  your  example  in  the  very  instiM 
of  which  I  am  complaining.  This,  however,  I  ^ 
say,  (and  I  say  it  with  great  sincerity,)  tbst  if  yo 
are  really  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  repom 
you  do  me  much  injustice ;  and  you  are  not  ouird; 
without  reproach,  if  you  only  suffered  them  to  b 
related  to  yon.  The  truth  is,  it  will  appear  tbai 
have  acted  towards  you  in  one  uniform  tenor  o 
friendship.  And  let  those  who  impate  snifice  ti 
me  say,  whether  it  is  probable  that,  after  \ixm 
paid  iht  utmost  attention  to  your  interert  i^ra^ 
your  absence  from  Rome,  and  at  a  tioie  wbn  1 
had  not  the  least  expectation  of  its  ever  bein«  ii 
your  power  to  return  me  the  same  fiivoor,  I  sbwfci 
give  you  just  reason  to  abandon  me  now  tbt ! 
hare  to  many  occasions  for  your  good  often-  1 
must,  however,  acknowledge  that  there  is  me 
article  wherein  I  may  not,  perh^M,  hate  i^oUttJ 
myself  altogether  agreeably  to  your  indiMtioi* 
I  am  sensible  yon  would  be  displeaied  witfa  soT 
liberties  that  should  be  taken  with  the  ekaradfif 
of  those  who  acted  in  office  under  you;  sad  1  rfl 
own  that  I  have  heard  very  unfavoursble  repre- 
sentations of  some  of  them.  But,  I  most  sdd,  iW 
no  persons  were  ever  mentioned  upon  this  occaaofc 
or  any  greater  irregularities  laid  to  their  cUf^ 
than  those  which  your  friend  Clodius  himself  nai^ 
to  me  when  I  saw  him  at  Corcyra.  who  Umatfii 
I  remember,  that  you  had  hdm  some  saicfer  a 
your  reputation  by  the  malpractiocsof  thoseoficwij 
Reports  of  this  kind  (and  many  such  indewl  awj 
are)  I  never  in  the  least  encouraged :  hot  I  ra 
fiimkly  acknowledge,  likewise,  that  I  never  frtiW 
endeavoured  to  repress  them ;  well  perwiW  *  * 
am,  that  they  can,  in  no  sort,  aflipct  yoor  chiff^ 
»  A  particular  instance  of  the  cruelty  o'  "» **  *? 
ofBoers  under  Appius  is  mentioned  in  the  lettff»  teW 
cus.  Scaptius,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  bone  is  ^jj 
surrounded  their  senate  with  his  forces  in  orkr  WW 
them,  it  is  probable,  to  comply  wilh  some  unju^  *swj" 
and  kept  them  thus  besieged  tUl  fire  of  ** JTJIJ 
perished  with  hnnger.  When  thegov«nnB««ioittaF" 
vinoe  came  Into  the  hands  of  Cicero,  the  Cyprisn*.""" 
island  lay  withhi  his  Jurl«Uctian.  P^'*****^^^ 
troops  might  be  withdrawn,  and  he  very  *>'""?*jr* 
plied  with  their  request  He  relieved  them,  mw*^ 
well  as  other  cities  under  his  goremmcnt,  ''^JttJ 
derate  interest  which  they  paid  for  the  nw"^'*J2S 
neceediles  had  obliged  them  to  boiTow  in  BoiB^J«^ 
it  from  4  per  cent.,  paid  monthly,  to  1  l**  **\  JJJ 
equitable  reduction  very  considerably  affected  "J""*^ 
was  concerned  in  these  loans ;  and  he  seeiw  to  h»«^ 
plained  of  it  to  Atticns.  But  notwithstaodinf  the »»« 
strongly  pressed  Cicero  to  favour  Brutus  in  «*»^^;3 
Brutus  himself  likewise  had  written  to Cieerofcrtw^ 

purpose ;  yet  he  re«>lutely  withstood  their '»"J*Tli 
tions.  "  If  Brutus."  says  he.  ••  resents  my  o***V^ 
this  occasion,  I  shall  be  sorry ;  but  n"»ch  »«»»'" 
him  a  different  man  from  what  I  always  '^ff"  ^ 
And  if  Cicero.  I  will  add,  had  spoken  and  •^^^^^ 
other  occasion  with  the  same  spirit  and  l"*^.,^ 
certainly  did  in  the  present,  he  would  hare  »*"*|^  j^ 
encomiums  which  the  warmest  of  his  admirtn  «»» 
bestowed.— Ad  Att  vL  1, 2. 
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Whoerer  attempts  to  penaade  yon  that  there  is 
DO  such  thing  as  a  perfect  reconcilement  between 
frieads  whose  affections  have  once  been  alienated, 
duoorers  the  perfidy  of  bis  own  heart,  instead  of 
proTtng  the  dissimnlation  of  mine ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  a  worse 
ofuucn  of  my  sincerity  than  he  must  necessarily 
entertain  of  yours.  Bnt  if  any  man  has  taken 
oSeoce  at  the  measures  I  pursoe  in  my  government, 
u  aot  exactly  coinciding  with  youra,  I  are  per- 
firctly  onconcemed  at  the  loss  of  liis  friendship. 
To  say  troth,  we  have  both  acted  in  the  manner  we 
ought,  though  we  hare  not  both  followed  the  same 
plao.  The  instances  you  gave  of  your  diffusive 
faberality  in  this  province  were  suitable  to  a  man 
of  year  quality.  Though,  indeed,  even  you  your- 
•rlf  were  obliged,  the  last  year,  in  compliance  with 
the  calamitiea  of  the  season,  a  little  to  restrain  the 
munificence  of  your  natural  disposition.  But  if 
■lioe.  on  the  contrary,  flows  in  a  somewhat  more 
limited  channel,  let  not  those  to  whom  the  benefit 
of  that  stream  has  not  reached,  wonder  that  I 
rather  choose  they  should  sotfer  from  the  necessary 
restrictions  of  my  bounty,  than  that  I  should,  from 
the  just  reproaches  of'  my  conscience.  I  have 
ever,  indeed,  been  extremely  reserved  in  dispensing 
liTlgessea  at  another's  cost ;  as  I  cannot  but  be 
•eofibly  affected  with  distresses  that  extend  them- 
tdret  throughout  a  whole  community. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  particularly  for 
the  sssurmnce  of  your  faithfally  executing  all  my 
requests.  What  I  principally  recommend  to  your 
cart  tt,  that  neither  the  business  nor  the  period  of 
ay  administrmtion  may  be  enlarged.  To  this  end, 
I  beg  you  wonld  entreat  our  common  friend  and' 
ooQeague  Hortensius,  that  if  ever  be  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  my  inclinations,  he  would  not  per- 
ittt  in  my  continuing  two  years  in  this  govern - 
Btent,  than  which  he  cannot  do  me  a  more  unfriendly 
office. 

As  to  the  information  yon  desire  concerning  my 
own  motions  ;  I  marched  from  Tarsus  in  my  way 
(»  Amanos,  on  the  seventh  of  October;  and  I  write 
ttis  the  day  following,  from  my  camp  in  the  plains 
vf  Mopsnhesta^.  If  any  action  should  happen,  I 
iiall  not  fail  of  giving  you  notice ;  and  you  may 
4gftQd  upon  my  endosmg  a  letter  to  you,  when- 
ever 1  send  one  to  my  family.  With  respect  to 
the  Bsrthiaiis  whom  you  inquire  after,  I  am  per- 
■■Hed  that  none  ever  appeared.  They  were  only 
a  troop  of  Arabians,  armed  after  the  Parthian 
attttner.  But  these,  it  is  said,  are  all  returned 
home,  and  I  am  assured  there  is  now  no  appear- 
iaee  of  an  enemy  in  Syria.  I  entreat  you  to  write 
Ib  Be  as  often  as  possible^  not  only  as  to  what 
Kgvds  your  own  and  my  private  affairs,  but  as  to 
those  Ukewise  of  the  republic  I  am  more  than 
M&arily,  indeed,  solicitous  concerning  the  latter, 
M I  find  by  yonr  letter  that  Pompey  is  going  into 
*|am'.    FareweU. 

« la  the  Mifttiml  OQUege^ 

'  A  at7  ia  Ciiicia,  situAted  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 


'  Tte  foTcnuncnt  of  Bpain  bad  been  renewed  to  Pompey 
^%n  Tears  at  the  end  of  his  consulate  in  the  preceding 
|mr:  «hieh  province,  however,  he  administered  by  his 
^Mimtt,  whilst  he  himself  still  oontinued  in  Rome.— 
lKiap.l4B. 


LETTER  XII. 
To  Publiui  SiUus,  Proprator, 
I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  ever  have  found 
myself  at  a  loss  for  expressions:  yet  at  a  loss 
▲  u.  70fi.  ^^^^^  ™®  I  am,  to  recommend  Marcus 
Lsenius  to  you  in  the  terms  he  deserves. 
I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with  explaining 
the  business  of  this  letter  in  few  words ;  but  in 
such,  however,  as  may  render  you  suflSciently 
sensible  of  my  inclinations.  It  is  incredible  how 
great  an  esteem  both  my  dearest  brother  and  myself 
entertain  for  Lenius :  an  esteem  which  is  founded 
not  only  on  the  many  good  oflices  he  has  conferred 
upon  us,  but  on  the  exalted  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  the  singular  modesty  with  which  all  his  virtues 
are  accompanied.  It  was  with  the  utmost  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  consented  to  part  with  him,  as  I 
receive  much  advantage  from  his  counsels,  as  well 
as  great  entertainment  from  his  company.  But  if 
I  should  expatiate  any  farther  in  his  praise,  will 
you  not  think  that,  far  from  wanting  words,  as  I 
just  now  complained,  I  have  employed  more  than 
are  necessary  ?  To  be  short,  then,  I  i*ecommend 
Lsenius  to  your  protection  with  all  that  warmth 
which  you  must  be  sensible  1  ought,  after  what  I 
have  here  said.  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
expedite  the  business  which  has  called  him  into 
your  province,  and  to  favour  him  likewise  with 
your  advice  in  the  conduct  of  it.  You  will  find 
him,  be  assured,  a  man  of  a  most  generous  and 
well-natured  disposition :  for  which  reason  I  beg 
you  will  send  him  back  to  us  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  finished  his  affairs  by  your  meafis,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Your  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest will  extremely  oblige  both  my  brother  and 
myself.     FarewelL 


LETTER  Xin. 
To  Marcus  Coeliut^  Curule-jEdile  elect, 
I  WISH  yon  would  inquire  the  reason  that  your 
letters  miscarry ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  think 

A.  u.  704.  *^*'  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °"*^®  written  to  me 
since  your  election  ^  I  am  persuaded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  you  would  not  have  omitted  to 
communicate  a  piece  of  news  I  so  much  wished 
with  regard  to  yourself,  and  so  little  expected  in 
relation  to  Hirrus.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  that  glorious  and 
joyful  event;  which  gives  me  some  uneasiness,  lest 
my  letters  should  have  had  no  better  success  in  find- 
ing their  way  to  your  hand.  But  be  assured  I  have 
never  written  to  my  family  without  accompanying 
my  packet  with  a  letter  for  you ;  as,  indeed,  there 
is  no  man  whom  I  more  sincerely  and  tenderly 
value.  But  to  turn  to  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
epistle.  Your  wish  has  succeeded,  and  I  have 
just  had  employment  enough  of  the  military  kind 
to  entitle  me  to  a  triumph.  You  were  under  some 
apprehensions,  I  perceive,  about  the  Parthians,  as 
being  diffident  of  my  forces.  I  mu^t  acquaint  you, 
then,  that  having  received  advice  that  the  Parthians 
had  committed  hostilities,  I  took  the  advantage  of 
some  defiles,  and  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  lead  my  army,  supported  by  a  tolerable  number 
of  auxiliaries,  t  >  Amanus.    llie  reputation  of  my 

•  Into  the  office  of  cdlle. 
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name  was  of  8ome  benefit  to  me  likewise  in  mj 
march  :  for  you  cannot  imagine  of  what  importance 
it  is,  in  places  of  this  kind»  to  have  the  populace 
ask,  li  ihis  the  eouMul  that  saved  Rome  9  Is  this 
he  thai  was  so  honoured  by  the  senate  f  together 
with  other  questions  of  the  same  import,  which  I 
need  not  add.     When  I  approached  to  Amanus,  a 

I  mountain  which  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  Cassius^  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Antiochea,  and 
that  Bibulus  had  taken  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  province.  However,  I  employed  my  army 
in  harassing  the  Amanienses,  our  eternal  enemies  ; 
and  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword,  as  well 
as  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  entirely 
dispersed  the  rest,  I  surprised  and  burnt  some  of 
their  fortresses.  Having  thus  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  I  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Imperator 
by  the  whole  army  at  Issus*^ ;  the  very  place  (as 

I  your  favourite  historian  Clitarchus**  has  often,  I 
have  heard  you  say,  informed  you)  where  Alexander 
defeated  Darius.  From  thence  I  marched  into  the 
most  infested  parts  of  Cilicia,  where  I  am  now 
before  Pindenessum,  a  city  of  great  strength,  and 
which  I  have  already  been  battering  above  these 
three  weeks.  The  garrison  makes  a  most  obstinate 
and  vigorous  defence ;  so  that  nothing  seems  want- 
ing to  complete  the  glory  I  shall  here  obtain,  but 
that  the  name  of  this  place  were  less  obscure.  If 
I  should  make  myself  master  of  it  (as  I  trust  I 
shall),  I  will  send  an  immediate  express  to  the 
senate.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  given  you  this 
general  account  of  my  operations,  to  let  you  see 
there  is  some  foundation  to  hope  that  your  good 
wishes  will  take  effect.  But  to  return  to  the  Par- 
thians.  This  summer's  campaign  has  proved,  you 
find,  tolerably  successful :  1  am  in  great  pain,  how- 
ever for  the  next  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  to  endeavour  that  a  successor  be 
appointed  to  my  government :  but  if  that  should 
prove  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty,  (as  you  inti- 
mate in  one  of  your  letters,  and  as  1  am  myself 
inclined  to  suspect,)  be  careful  at  least  to  guard 
against  what  may  easily  be  prevented  ;  I  mean  the 
prolongation  of  my  residence. 

I  expect  from  your  letters  (as  I  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  former),  not  merely  an  account  of  what  is 
at  present  going  forward  in  the  republic,  but  a  clear 
prospect  also  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.  For 
which  purpose  I  entreat  you  to  inform  me  fully  of 
everything  that  concerns  the  public.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XIV. 
Marcus  Calius  to  Cicero. 

Wb  *  have  received  an  express  from  Caius  Cassius, 

and  another  from  Deiotarus,  which  greatly  alarm 

A.  u.  702.    ***•     "^^  former  writes  that  the  Parthian 

army  has  passed  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 

latter,  that  they  are  actually  marching  towards  your 

l>  He  was  lieutenant  to  Craa»U8.  in  Syria,  after  whose 
death  the  command  of  the  province  devolved  upon  him, 
till  Bibulus,  who  was  appointed  successor  to  Crassus, 
arrlTed.  A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him 
Sn  the  farther  progress  of  these  remarks. 

c  A  city  which  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilida  and 
Syria. 

^  A  Greek  historian,  who  attended  Alexander  in  his 
Persian  expedition. 

«  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  before  any  of 


province,  by  the  way  of  Commagene.  As  I  wdl 
know  how  ill  provided  yon  are  with  troops,  the 
principal  concern  I  feel  from  this  invasion,  vitti 
respect  to  you,  is  lest  you  should  be  a  loser  bj  it 
in  point  of  reputation.  Had  you  been  better  prr- 
pared,  indeed,  to  receive  the  enemy,  I  shooki  bsTe 
been  in  great  pain  for  your  life  ;  but  as  tbe  tot 
small  number  of  your  forces  vrill  incline  yoa,  I 
imagine,  rather  to  think  of  a  retreat  than  an  eop^- 
ment,  I  am  only  anxious  concerning  your  hoaour. 
For  how  far  the  world  may  consider  tbe  neoesdtT 
of  the  case,  and  approve  of  yonr  thus  dediain^  t 
battle,  is  a  point,  I  confess,  which  gives  me  mack 
uneasy  reflection.  In  short,  I  shall  be  in  cootioail 
anxiety  till  I  hear  of  your  arrival  in  Italy,  b  the 
mean  time,  this  news  of  the  Parthians  his  occa* 
sioned  a  variety  of  speculations.  Sone  ue  d 
opinion  that  Pompey  ought  to  be  sent  to  oppoie 
them ;  and  others,  that  it  is  by  no  means  conwnieBt 
he  should  leave  Rome.  A  third  party  is  for 
assigning  tiiis  expedition  to  Csesar  and  his  tra?, 
whilst  a  fourth  names  the  consuls'  as  the  most 
proper  persons  to  be  employed.  Bat  all  tgnty 
however,  in  being  silent  as  to  any  decree  of  ti» 
senate  for  placing  this  command  in  private  ha«b<^ 
The  consuls,  in  the  apprehension  that  tber  lyi 
either  be  nominated  to  a  commission  which  thej 
do  not  relish,  or  suffer  the  disgrace  of  its  befnf 
given  from  them,  forbear  to  convene  tbe  lesiie, 
and  by  this  mean  incur  the  censure  of  uflecUBf 
the  public  interest.  But  whether  indoleoce  or 
pusillanimity  be  the  real  motive  of  their  dec^ 
ing  the  conduct  of  this  irar,  it  is  concealed  voie 
the  specious  appearance,  however,  of  modesty. 

As  we  have  received  no  courier  from  yoa,  it  «• 
suspected,  till  the  despatch  from  Deiotanis  sniwi 
that  the  whole  was  an  invention  of  Cassias,  whSi 
it  was  thought,  in  order  to  cover  his  own  njM 
had  suffered  a  parcel  of  Arabs  to  make  sn  bcoraaa 
into  the  province,  and  then  represented  thea  t* 
the  senate  as  a  formidable  body  of  Pirtha»fc 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  true  state  rf 
the  affair,  let  me  persuade  you  to  be  extreiaeif 
circumspect  in  giving  a  faithful  and  socsittt 
account  of  it  to  the  senate,  that  you  may  nolhef  be 
reproached  with  magnifying  matters  in  order  to 
gratify  the  private  purposes  of  Cassias,  nor  viti 
concealing  anything  which  may  be  of  importsace 
for  the  public  to  know. 

It  is  now  the  eighteenth  of  November;  sod  " 
we  are  advanced  Uius  far  tovrards  the  end  of  thi 
year,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  dooe  is 
this  affair  before  the  first  of  January ^  For  J« 
know  how  slow  and  inactive  Marcellns  is  «P*^ 
occasions,  and  are  no  stranger  to  the  dilstwv  «* 
position  of  Sulpicius.  You  will  easily  judge,  thei»» 
fore,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  two  men  of  ^ 
unperforming  cast ;  and  that  they  wiio  iuo»Jf 
act  with  so  much  coldness,  as  to  make  one  doobt 
their  inclinations,  even  in  points  they  really  d<si» 
to  effect,  will  not  be  very  warm  in  forwardmy  » 
business  from  which  they  are  certainly  awne. 


CMooro's  despatches,  oonoeraing  the  Parthiai».  had  reacto| 

Rome;  and  consequently  before  Coriins  had  zeoeiied  ta« 

preceding  epistle. 
'  Marcus  Bfaroellns,  and  Serrius  Solpidiu.  , 

r  That  is,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  sot  inntfe 

with  some  public  command, 
k  When  the  consuls  elect  entered  npoo  tbs  adnW^^ 

tion  of  their  office. 
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If  the  Parthian  war  should  become  a  serious 
matter,  the  new  magistrates  will  be  engaged,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  their  office,  in 
idjnsting  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  this 
eoBJonctnre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear 
to  be  an  invasion  of  no  consequence,  or  such,  at 
teast,  that,  with  the  supplj  of  a  few  additional 
troops,  maj  easily  be  repelled  by  you  and  the  other 
proconsuls  already  in  those  provinces,  or  by  your 
roccessors.  Curio,  I  foresee,  will  b^n  to  play  his 
(bable  game :  that  is,  he  will  in  the  first  place 
ftTtempc  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Ceesar* ;  and 
is  the  next,  endeavour  to  throw  some  little  advan- 
tsfes  on  the  side  of  Pompey.  As  for  PaulusJ,  he 
decl&res  most  vehemently  against  suffering  Cesar 
to  continue  in  Gaul ;  and  our  friend  Fumius  is  the 
<mly  tribune  whom  I  suspect  of  obstructing  bis 
neasores  for  that  purpose.  You  may  depend  upon 
tfaete  articles  as  certain  ;  but  beyond  these  I  cannot 
with  cny  assurance  pronounce.  Time,  indeed,  may 
produce  mnch  ;  as  many  schemes,  1  know,  are  con- 
crrted :  but  they  ail  turn  upon  the  points  I  have 
already  specified.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Curio 
deagos  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  a  division 
of  the  lands  in  Campania''.  It  is  pretended  that 
Qesardoes  not  concern  himself  in  this  matter: 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Pompey  is  very  desirous 
of  having  the  distribution  settled  before  Caesar's 
retiDii,  that  he  may  be  precluded  from  applying 
than  to  his  own  purposes. 

Ai  to  what  concerns  your  leaving  the  province, 
I  dare  not  promise  that  you  shall  be  relieved  by  a 
noDosor  ;  bat  yon  may  rely  upon  my  endeavour- 
ing aQ  1  can  that  your  administration  shall  not  be 
prolonged.  Whether  you  will  think  proper  to 
mnain  in  your  government,  if  affairs  should  be  so 
circQflutanced  as  to  render  it  indecent  for  me  to 
tffott  any  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
depends  upon  yourself  to  determine,  as  it  does 
tfMm  me  to  remember,  how  warmly  you  made  it 
yoor  request  when  we  parted,  that  I  would  pre- 
nat  any  such  resolution  from  being  taken.     Fare- 


LETTER  XV. 

To  Pubhu*  Siliw,  Propraior, 
It  vas  with  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
^nowledgment  of  your  favours  that  my  friend 
^  c  ^   Nero  assured  me  yon  have  distinguished 

him  with  every  honour  in  your  power. 
Toa  may  depend  upon  the  most  efficacious  in- 
^Boesof  his  friendship  in  return,  as  there  is  not  a 
»  in  the  world  of  a  more  grateful  and  generous 
wBpOiition.  You  have  conferred,  at  the  same  time, 
tiny  angular  obligation  upon  myself,  for  I  know 
Man  J  man  amongst  all  our  nobility  who  stands 
■^er  in  my  esteem  and  affection.     Your  good 


J^riohad  not  asyei  palled  off  the  mask,  and  declared 
»*»  opcnl J  in  favour  of  Cmmr. 

|(^aftbeoan«ilaelect    See  rem.  %  p.  4O0. 

■  C««r,  when  be  waa  consul,  A.  U.  694.  had  procured 
■Jwfcr  the  dtetribution  of  these  lands,  and  part  of  them 
Wtctaallyhcen  distributed  accordingly.  The  remaining 
It  WM  what  Curio  had  in  hia  view,  which  were  to  be 
y*—*  <rf  the  private  poaseawra  with  the  public 
^^^>  iimI  parceled  out  amongst  the  poor  oitixens  in 
wane  manner  as  thoee had  been  which  were  already 

^k4^-See  rem,  •,  p.  367.    Vide  etiam  Manut.  in  Ep. 


offices  to  him,  therefore,  in  the  following  instances, 
wherein  he  desired  I  would  particularly  request 
them,  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  you  to  defer  the  affair  of  Pausanias, 
an  inhabitant  of  Alibanda,  till  Nero  arrives  in  your 
province  ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  in  which  I  perceive 
he  is  exceedingly  solicitous,  it  is  with  a  proportion- 
able degree  of  zeal  that  I  entreat  your  compliance. 
The  next  favour  I  am  to  ask  is,  your  particular 
protection  for  the  citizens  of  Nysa.  Nero  is  greatly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  this  corporation,  and  I 
hope  you  will  show  them  that  nothing  can  be 
more  to  their  advantage  than  his  patronage.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  of  recommending  | 
Strabo  Servilius  to  you ;  but  I  renew  my  applica- 
tions with  so  much  Uie  more  ardour,  as  Nero  takes 
a  share  in  his  concerns.  We  jointly  then  entreat 
yon  to  settle  his  affair,  and  not  leave  an  innocent 
man  to  be  a  prey,  perhaps,  to  one  who  may  succe-ed 
to  your  government  with  a  turn  of  mind  far  different 
from  that  generosity  which  distinguishes  yours. 
This  will  be  acting  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable 
to  myself,  and  suitable  at  the  same  time  to  your 
usual  humanity.  In  a  word,  the  purport  of  my 
present  application  amounts  to  this  :  that  you 
would  upon  all  occasions  continue  to  distinguish 
Nero  with  your  most  peculiar  regard.  The  truth 
is,  your  province  has,  in  this  respect,  greatly  the 
advantage  over  mine,  as  it  affords  you  full  scope 
of  doing  honour  to  so  noble,  so  ingenious,  and  so 
virtuous  a  youth.  Your  perseverance  in  the  same 
generous  offices  with  which  you  have  thus  far 
assisted  my  friend,  vrill  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  confirming  and  strengthening  those  illustrious 
clientships  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  him 
from  his  ancestors.  And  let  me  add,  that  it  will 
be  placing  your  favours  with  great  judgment  in 
respect  to  Nero,  as  well  as  bestowing  them  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  likewise  with  regard  to 
myself.    Farewell 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  Curio,  Tribune  tf  the  People. 
The  congratulations  of  a  friend  are  not  usually 
considered  as  too  late  if  they  are  paid  as  early  as 
A  u  702.  possible:  my  great  distance  therefore  from 
Rome,  together  with  the  slow  progress 
with  which  news  travels  into  this  comer  of  the 
world,  will  excuse  me  for  not  sooner  sending  you 
mine.  But  I  now  sincerely  give  them  you,  and 
most  ardently  wish  that  you  may  obtain  immortal 
honour  by  your  administration  of  the  tribunate. 
To  this  end,  I  must  exhort  you  not  to  suffer  yourself 
to  be  turned  aside  from  your  natural  bias,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  sentiments  and  advice  of  others  : 
on  the  contrary,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  directed 
in  your  ministry  by  the  faithful  light  of  your  own 
superior  wisdom.  No  man,  indeed,  is  capable  of 
giving  you  more  prudent  counsels  than  vrill  arise 
from  the  suggestions  of  your  own  good  sense  ;  and 
believe  me,  you  can  never  be  misguided  so  long  as 
you  pursue  the  honest  dictates  of  your  uninfluenced 
judgment.  I  say  not  this  inconsiderately,  but  as 
perfectly  well  knowing  the  genius  and  principles 
of  him  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself.  Yes, 
my  friend,  I  can  never  be  apprehensive  that  you 
will  act  either  weakly  or  irresolutely  whilst  you 
support  the  measures  your  heart  approves.     It  was 
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neither  chance  nor  ignorance  that  led  yoa  to  lolicit 
this  magistracy  in  so  important  a  crisis.  It  was 
a  deliberate  and  well-considered  resolution  that 
engaged  yon  in  this  design,  and  yoa  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  great  and  general  confusion  in  which 
the  commonw^th  is  involred,  together  with  the 
utter  uncertainty  in  what  manner  these  our  unhappy 
divisions  will  finally  be  terminated.  You  frequently 
reflect,  I  doubt  not,  on  the  Tain,  the  treacherous, 
and  the  pliant  dispositions  of  the  present  generation. 
To  repeat,  then,  what  I  jutt  now  mentioned,  let  me 
conjure  you  steadfastly  to  persevere  in  your  old 
principles ;  to  consult  the  dictates  of  your  own 
breast,  and  faithfully  to  comply  with  its  wise  and 
worthy  admonitions.  Hardly,  perhaps,  is  any  man 
more  qualified  than  yourself  to  direct  the  conduct 
of  others ;— none,  I  am  sure,  to  steer  your  own. 
Good  gods !  why  am  I  thus  prevented  from  being 
a  witness  of  your  glorious  actions,  and  an  associate 
in  your  patriot  designs  ?  The  latter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  are  far  from  wanting :  however,  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  my  affection  might  possibly 
render  the  conjunction  of  my  counsels  with  yours 
not  altogether  unprofitable. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  soon,  as  I 
purpose  in  a  few  days  to  send  an  express  to  the 
senate  with  a  particular  account  of  the  success  of 
my  arms  during  the  last  summer*s  campaign.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  perceive,  by  the  letter  which 
I  delivered  to  your  freedman  Thraso,  with  what 
sealous  pains  I  have  solicited  your  election  to  the 
pontifical  dignity;  an  election,  indeed,  that  will  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  I  conjure  you  in 
return,  my  dear  Curio,  not  to  suffer  this  my 
very  troublesome  provincial  administration  to  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  period, 'and  I 
entreat  it  by  all  the  strong  and  tender  ties  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  When  I  first  made  this  request 
to  yon  in  person,  and  several  times  afterwards 
repeated  it  by  letter,  I  had  not  the  least  imagination 
of  your  being  tribune.  I  then,  indeed,  only  entreated 
your  good  offices  as  an  illustrious  senator,  and  as 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
every  Roman.  But  I  now  apply  to  Curio  not  only 
as  my  noble  friend,  but  as  a  powerful  tribune.  I 
do  not  desire,  however,  (what  indeed  would  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain,)  that  anything  unusual  should  be 
decreed  in  my  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  you 
would  support  that  decree,  and  maintain  those  laws 
by  which  I  was  appointed  to  this  government.  In 
a  word,  my  single  and  most  earnest  request  is,  that 
the  terms  upon  which  I  set  out  for  this  province 
may  not  be  changed.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 

To  ThermtUf  Proprator, 

I  FOUND  yon  perfectly  well  inclined  to  employ 

every  good  office  in  your  power  for  my  lieutenant 

▲.  u  709    ^^rcu>  Anneius,  when  I  mentioned  his 

affair  to  you  at  Ephesus.     However,  as 

my  affection  will  not  suffer  me  to  omit  any  drcum. 

stance  which  may  tend  to  his  advantage,  I  write  to 

you  in  the  belief  that  this  letter  will  considerably 

add  to  the  favourable  disposition  in  which  you 

already  stand  towards  him.     He  has  long  enjoyed 

a  share  in  my  friendship ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  suffi- 

ciently  shown  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  him, 

by  having  appointed  him  my  lieutenant  in  prefer- 


ence to  so  many  others  who  soHcited  for  that  office 
The  war  in  whidi  I  was  soon  afterwards  en^K 
gave  me  occasion  of  experiendng  his  v^tu] 
abilities  ;  and  the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  tlu 
fidelity  with  which  he  executed  his  commisiioiL 
together  with  the  extraordinary  marks  be  gsye  me 
of  his  affection,  have  raised  him  to  the  higbetl 

EMsible  degree  of  my  esteem.  I  informed  joa  it 
phesus,  that  there  were  some  points  in  oootroTeny 
between  him  and  the  city  of  Sardis*,  the  pulicaUn 
of  which  you  will  best  learn  when  the  caofe  riaH 
come  before  you.  And  here,  I  must  coofess,  I  hive 
been  long  debating  with  myself  what  1  ifaoald 
farther  sav  to  you.  The  world  nniversslly  sdooir. 
ledges  and  admires  your  impartial  admiaiftntioQ 
of  justice,  and  my  friend's  claim  is  so  w«Jl  ftjoniW 
as  to  require  no  other  protection  thso  tint  of 
your  usual  equity.  However,  as  I  am  sensibfe  of 
the  great  authority  which  naturally  attends  tbe 
prstorian  office,  especially  where  it  is  ezercued 
with  so  much  honour,  lenity,  and  wisdom,  is  vt 
well  known  to  distinguish  your  administrtdos,  I 
entreat  you  to  exert  that  influence  in  such  s  maiifr 
upon  tl^  occasion  as  may  convince  Annetss  tbit 
you  are  his  friend.  He  is  alreadj  indeed  pasuded 
that  you  are  so,  and  has  often  menlioDed  jot 
to  me  in  that  character.  Nevertfadett,  1  asa^ 
forbear  conjuring  you,  by  those  redproal  good 
offices  which  have  equally  passed  between  05,  to 
let  him  see  that  this  letter  has  rendered  yon  etill 
more  inclined  to  serve  him.  Be  assured^  the  vkole 
extent  of  your  provincial  power  cannot  soppljT  J* 
with  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually  obtipai 
me.  It  is  unnecessary  I  should  add,  tkat  V^ 
cannot  better  dispose  of  your  favours  thin  by  co- 
ferring  them  on  Anneius  ;  and  I  ara  P"**^^^'^ 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  merit  and  gratitode 
to  entertain  the  least  doubt  upon  tbst  atide. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVin. 

To  Volumnius*, 
Thb  familiar  manner  in  whidiyourlettff  tont 
was  addressed,  though  extrenoely  agreesUe  iwW 
•-0  to  the  intimacy  that  subsists  between  fl. 
made  me  at  first  doubt  whetheritiMMt 
come  fit>m  my  very  good  friend,  your  ni»cs^ 
the  senator.  But  I  soon  found,  by  tJitt  li»J 
and  elegant  humour  with  which  it  wasdistingw"** 
that  it  could  be  the  produce  of  no  other  httd  tw 
yours.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  "J? 
respect,  but  that  I  perceived  you  had  not  i^ 
ently  discharged  your  trust  and  defended  the  caw 
of  my  possessions  as  a  wit.  For  you  tell  "*\** 
since  I  left  Rome,  every  paltry  joke,  even  dwseoftt 
dull  Sextius  himself,  is  placed  to  my  ecoount  An 
did  you  suffer  your  friend  to  be  thus  dishonooJ* 

»  In  Lydla. 

"  The  penon  to  whom  this  letter  is  sddnan  ^ 
Roman  knight,  extremely  admired  for  Wi  wit  "^ 
nntry.  It  was  thii  quaUty.  it  is  probsWe.  thii  ^ 
mended  him  to  Antony,  with  whom  he  »PP«»  *"  "^ 
been  in  aome  credit,  as  he  wu  Ukewiae  anplt^  1^ 
in  the  drii  wun,  Atticna  also  was  In  tbe  ^^ 
Volamniuirs  friends;  and  after  the  <»^»  "^JJjS^ 
when  Antony's  faction  waa  nippowd  to  be  *'»«T!!!j 
ruined,  he  generoufdy  protected  him  from  tbe  ''^TZu 
of  the  saooeetfal  party— Ad  Att  xv.  8;  Coco.  N«P^ »  "" 
AtticL 
.,,,:^^ 
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sithoat  heroicillj  standing  forth  in  vindication  of 
bu  geoias  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  wit  was 
^tsmped  with  each  distinguishing  marks  as  to 
pfev«Dt  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken.  Bat 
it  seems  there  is  such  a  general  depravation  of 
aste  in  Rome,  that  no  man's  conceits  are  so  eiecra- 
Uy  file  as  not  to  meet  with  admirers.  As  you 
nJoemy  reputation,  then,  assert  boldly  that  every 
09  thii^  which  is  repeated  of  this  sort  is  none  of 
Bine.  And  unless  it  be  some  smart  pun  or  elegant 
^bole,  some  striking  paragram",  or  some  arch 
isd  noexpected  turn*' — in  a  word,  unless  it  answers 
tk  character  of  true  humourP,  as  described  in  my 
iiiiofue  on  oratory,  I  desire  you  would  do  me  the 
«Toar  most  vehemently  to  swear  that  mine  you 
K 'confident  it  is  not  With  regard  to  those  little 
Ktenders  to  eloquence  of  whom  you  complain,  as 
oriog  usurped  my  place  in  the  forum,  I  am  much 
M  concerned.  Fare  it  as  it  may  with  plaintiffs  and 
klendaats  of  every  kind,  1  am  nothing  disturbed  ; 


*  Tb«  hyperbole  Is  a  figun  of  q)eech  by  which  anythinf 
I  extaragantly  magnified  or  diminished  bqrond  the 
nth ;  as  a  paragram  is  a  ipecica  of  the  pun»  which  con- 
tat*  in  hanging  the  initial  letters  of  a  name.  It  would 
eoccdlMB  to  prodoce  any  example  in  explanation  of  the 
ma;  tad  an  tnatanoe  of  the  Utter  kind  will  occur  to 
nrj  Engttdi  reader  in  the  well-known  reply  which  Crom- 
itf  made  to  the  Judges,  when  they  reminded  him  of  Magna 
kiiti. 

*  Of  UiiiUnd  is  what  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  once  said 
^t  KMe  carl : — *'  My  lord,  you  will  certainly  be  damned." 
Bpv,  my  kwd ! "  letoraed  the  earl,  with  some  warmth. 
Nay  *  replied  the  duke,  "  there's  no  help  for  it :  for  it  is 
B^T^  nkl.  Cursed  is  he  of  whom  all  men  speak  weU." 
•TMter,  ToL  L  No.  1?. 

f  C1oen>,  In  tho  treatise  to  which  he  here  refers,  intro- 
Me«  Qos  of  hb  speakers  as  pointing  out  the  principal 
>«rees  of  crat4niGai  humour,  among  which  he  makes  very 
raoanble  meaition  (rf  the  pun.  There  is  scarce  an  author, 
ideed,  oi  any  note  anumg  the  ancients,  that  has  not,  in 
see  part  or  other  of  hia  writings,  tried  his  genius  at  a 
»odt:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  one  in  particu- 
f«hieh  nms  through  almost  the  whole  set  of  Roman 
udca.  Tbe  first  that  appears  to  have  started  it  is  that 
BKTaMe  eeaaor^  Cato  the  elder,  who,  in  a  grave  speech 
narded  by  Livy,  taking  notice  of  iho&e  fine  statues  that 
Id  been  latdy  tnuisported  into  Italy,  after  the  conqurat 
'■  Oreeoe,  expresses  his  concern—*'  ne  111*  magis  res  nos 
^isi  quem  noa  illaa.**  Horace  was  so  wdl  pleased  with 
ii  vtttidsm.  tiMt  he  has  transplanted  it  into  one  of  his 
*tia>- 

Grceia  eapiB  femm  victorem  eepit,  et  artes 

latam  agresti  Latio. 
■i  tvcB  tbe  majestio  Virgil  oould  not  secure  himself  from 
kiaiiDCtkin  of  this  contagions  ambiguity  :— 

Norn  eapU  potoere  capif 

^iftUi,  wlildi  was  aft^wards  taken  up  by  Quintns 
iMioi:  though  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  damaged  In 
•riBf  throogh  his  hands*. — '*plures  eaptivi  (says  that 
hMa,  qieaking  of  one  of  Alexander's  victories, »  quam 
I*  uperemi,  crant."  When  it  is  considered  how  early 
^  mtim  of  Him  wit  appeared  in  the  world ;  with  what 
Bknttytt  baa  been  subdued;  that  some  of  the  best  wrriters 
^i««  been  able  entirely  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  that  it 
P*  Afi  fkvoorite  of  so  unquestionable  a  genius  as  Cicero ; 
te  MBaot  Cwbear  thinking  with  the  inimitable  Mr.  Ad- 
Na, "  that  the  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all 
b  is  the  bnainesB,  therefore,  of  criticiem,  to  root 


Nt«Md,wbfefa  the  beet  as  weU  as  the  worst  soil,  it 
^"^  ^  to  strongly  disposed  to  produce :  as  it  cannot 
VMvittanii  cb'ic^dng  th^  noblCT  growth  of  true  wit  and 
py^liiMllqn^-Cilc.  DeOrat  IL  38 ;  Li  v.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Hor. 
%.l  I,  U7;  Virg.  JEa.  rii.  296;  Quint.  Curt.  v.  13; 
'^iha.apeet.t.  Ko.61. 


no,  not  though  the  worthless  Selius  himself  should  be 
deemed  eloquent  enough  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  is  not  an  arrant  slave.  But  in  the  article  of  wit, 
my  friend,  there  indeed  I  am  much  too  jealous  not 
to  assert  my  prerogative.  It  is  an  article,  however, 
in  which  1  stand  in  fear  of  no  other  competitor 
but  yourself :  for  your  pretensions,  doubtless,  are 
formidable.  Yet  when  I  say  this,  you  will  modestly 
suspect  perhaps  that  I  am  bantering;  and  who 
but  must  own  that  Volumnius  is  a  man  of  penetra- 
tion ?  To  speak  seriously,  a  most  agreeable  and 
lively  vein  of  wit  runs  throughout  your  whole 
letter.  I  will  confess,  however,  that  what  yon 
mention  concerning  our  friend  4,  though  you  repre- 
sented  it  in  a  very  droll  light,  did  not  once  make 
me  smile.  It  is  much  my  desire,  I  must  own, 
that  he  should  conduct  himself  through  his  tribu- 
nitial  office  with  dignity,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  as  you  know  he  is  a  man  I  value,  but  for 
the  sake  Ukewise  of  my  country,  which,  however  ill 
it  has  treated  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love. 

And  now,  my  dear  Volumnius,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  the  agreeable  correspondence  you  have 
begun,  and  give  me  frequent  accounts  of  affairs 
both  private  and  public :  for,  be  assured,  your  letters 
are  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  I  entreat  you,  like- 
wise, to  endeavour  to  gain  Dolabella  entirely  to 
my  interests,  by  confirming  him  in  that  amicable 
disposition  towards  me  which  1  know  he  is  inclined 
to  entertain.  Not  that  I  suspect  he  wants  any 
applications  of  this  sort ;  but  as  I  am  very  desirous 
to  make  him  my  friend,  it  is  a  point,  I  think,  that 
cannot  be  too  much  laboured.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Crattipes^, 
I  TOOK  occasion,  before  I  left  Rome,  of  recom- 
mending the  Bithynia*  company  to  you  in  the 
A  V.  7(0.  B^i'<>ii^B^  terms  I  was  able ;  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  yon  perfectly  well 
disposed,  not  only  from  my  instances  but  your  own 
inclinations,  to  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  your 
power.  However,  as  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  affairs  of  this  society  think  it  may  be 
to  their  advantage  that  I  should  thus  repeat  my 
assurances  of  the  regard  I  bear  them,  I  make  no 
difficulty  of  yielding  to  their  solicitations.  Be  well 
persuaded,  tiien,  that  I  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
rendering  to  this  whole  order  in  general  my  best 
services ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  important  obligations 
they  have  conferred  upon  me  give  them  an  un- 
doubted right.  But  my  attachments  are  more 
particularly  strong  to  that  branch  of  them  con- 
cerned in  tiie  finances  of  Bithynia;  as  this  company, 
from  the  rank  and  character  of  its  members,  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable  bodies  in  the  whole 
republic.  It  is  composed,  indeed,  out  of  all  the 
other  companies,  and  happens  to  consist  of  several 
of  my  most  intimate  friends.     In  this  number  their 

4  This  seems  to  allude  to  Curio. 

r  He  was  qumtor  in  Bithynia,  and,  probably,  at  the 
same  time  when  P.  Silius  was  governor  of  that  province. 
See  rem.  K  P>  408. 

■  The  revenues  of  the  ropublic  arising  from  the  foreign 
provinces  wera  fanned  by  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
divided  into  several  companies  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  provinoe  whose  taxes  they  rented.  See 
rem. «,  p.  376. 
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neither  chaooe  nor  iterance  that  led  you  to  lolicit 
this  magistracy  in  so  important  a  crisis.     It  was 

I  a  deliberate  and  well-considered  resolution  that 
engaged  yon  in  this  design,  and  you  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  great  and  general  confusion  in  which 
the  commonw^th  is  inrolved,  together  with  the 
utter  uncertainty  in  what  manner  these  our  unhappy 
divisions  will  finally  be  terminated.  You  frequently 
reflect,  I  doubt  not,  on  the  vain,  the  treacherous, 
and  the  pliant  dispositions  of  the  present  generation. 
To  repeat,  then,  what  I  jutt  now  mentioned,  let  me 
conjure  you  steadfastly  to  persevere  in  your  old 

I  principles ;  to  consult  the  dictates  of  your  own 
breast,  and  faithfully  to  comply  with  its  wise  and 
worthy  admonitions.  Hardly,  perhaps,  is  any  man 
more  qualified  than  yourself  to  direct  the  conduct 
of  others  ;~none,  I  am  sure,  to  steer  your  own. 
Good  gods !  why  am  I  thus  prevented  from  being 
a  witness  of  your  glorious  actions,  and  an  associate 
in  your  patriot  designs  ?  The  latter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  are  far  from  wanting :  however,  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  my  affection  might  possibly 
render  the  conjunction  of  my  counsels  with  youn 
not  altogether  unprofitable. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  soon,  as  I 
purpose  in  a  few  days  to  send  an  express  to  the 
senate  with  a  particular  account  of  the  success  of 
my  arms  during  the  last  summer's  campaign.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  perceive,  by  the  letter  which 
I  delivered  to  your  freedman  Thraso,  with  what 
lealous  pains  I  have  solicited  your  election  to  the 
pontifical  dignity;  an  election,  indeed,  that  will  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  I  conjure  you  in 
return,  my  dear  Curio,  not  to  suffer  this  my 
very  troublesome  provincial  administration  to  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  period, 'and  I 
entreat  it  by  all  the  strong  and  tender  ties  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  When  I  first  made  this  request 
to  yon  in  person,  and  several  times  afterwards 
repeated  it  by  letter,  I  had  not  the  least  imagination 
of  your  being  tribune.  I  then,  indeed,  only  entreated 
your  good  offices  as  an  illustrious  senator,  and  as 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
every  Roman.  But  I  now  apply  to  Curio  not  only 
as  my  noble  friend,  but  as  a  powerful  tribune.  I 
do  not  desire,  however,  (what  indeed  would  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain,)  that  anything  unusual  should  be 
decreed  in  my  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  you 
would  support  that  decree,  and  maintain  Uiose  laws 
by  which  I  was  appointed  to  this  government.  In 
a  word,  my  single  and  most  earnest  request  is,  that 
the  terms  upon  which  I  set  out  for  this  province 
may  not  be  changed.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Thermust  Proprator, 
I  FOUND  you  perfectly  well  inclined  to  employ 
every  good  office  in  your  power  for  my  lieutenant 
A.  o.  708    Marcus  Anneius,  when  I  mentioned  his 
affair  to  you  at  Ephesus.     However,  as 
my  affection  will  not  suffer  me  to  omit  any  drcum. 
stsnce  which  may  tend  to  his  advantage,  I  write  to 
you  in  the  belief  that  this  letter  will  considerably 
add  to  the  favourable  disposition  in  which  you 
already  stand  towards  him.     He  has  long  enjoyed 
a  share  in  my  friendship ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  him, 
by  having  appointed  him  my  lieutenant  in  prefer- 


ence to  so  many  others  who  solicited  for  thtt  office. 
The  war  in  which  I  was  soon  afterwards  eomfd 
gave  me  occasion  of  experiencing  bis  militiry 
abilities  ;  and  the  prudence,  the  coor^,  ami  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  executed  his  commiinoD, 
together  with  the  extraordinary  marks  he  giyt  me 
of  his  affection,  have  raised  him  to  the  kigbeft 
possible  degree  of  my  esteem.  I  infonned  you  at 
bphesns,  tluit  there  were  some  points  in  oootroverej 
between  him  and  the  city  of  Sardis',  the  paitkoUn 
of  which  you  will  best  learn  when  the  came  ibafl 
come  before  you.  And  here,  I  must  ooofesi,  I  htfe 
been  long  debating  with  myself  what  I  fboskl 
farther  say  to  you.  The  worid  universally  sduiof- 
lodges  and  admires  your  impartial  adminiitntioD 
of  justice,  and  my  friend's  claim  is  so  well  foooded 
as  to  require  no  other  protection  than  tiiatof 
your  usual  equity.  However,  as  1  sm  lensihlc  of 
the  great  authority  which  naturally  attends  tbe 
praetorian  office,  especially  where  it  ii  exenwd 
with  so  much  honour,  lenity,  and  wisdoiB,  ts  tre 
well  known  to  distinguish  your  administratioB,  I 
entreat  you  to  exert  that  influence  in  sudi  a  miBner 
upon  this  occasion  as  may  conrince  Anneiaa  tb»t 
you  are  his  friend.  He  is  already  indeed  penuM 
that  you  are  »o,  and  has  often  mentioned  yoa 
to  me  in  that  character.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
forbear  conjuring  you,  by  those  reciprocal  good 
offices  which  have  equally  passed  between  tSt  ^ 
let  him  see  that  this  letter  has  rendered  yoa  itill 
more  inclined  to  serve  him.  Be  assured^  the  whole 
extent  of  your  provincial  power  cannot  supply  yoa 
with  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually  oWipof 
me.  It  is  unnecessary  I  should  add,  that  yoa 
cannot  better  dispose  of  your  favoun  thin  by  cob. 
ferring  them  on  Anneius ;  and  I  am  persoadedyoQ 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  merit  and  paMt 
to  entertain  the  least  donbt  upon  that  artide. 
FarewelL 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  XVin. 

To  Volumniui^. 

The  familiar  manner  in  which  your  letter  to  mc 

was  addressed,  though  extremely  agreeable  indeed 

5jja    to  the  intimacy  that  subsists  between  ns, 

made  me  at  first  doubt  whether  it  did  not 

come  fipom  my  very  good  friend,  your  nsmestke, 

the  senator.     But  I  soon  found,  by  that  lirdy 

and  elegant  humour  with  which  it  wasdistingnishei 

that  it  could  be  the  produce  of  no  other  bid  tha 

yours.    I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  in  emy 

respect,  but  that  I  perceived  you  had  not  snfi^ 

ently  discharged  your  trust  and  defended  the  cttm 

of  my  possessions  as  a  wit     For  you  tell  me,  tW 

since  I  left  Rome,  every  paltry  joke,  even  those  of  ne 

dull  Sextius  himself,  is  placed  to  my  account  Sm 

did  you  suffer  your  friend  to  be  thus  dishonowtd 

1  In  Lydla. 

«  The  penon  to  whom  this  letter  is  addreswdwaf  » 
Roman  Imigbt.  extremely  admired  for  hit  wU  and  pJ*^ 
nntry.  It  was  this  quality,  it  is  probabte,  that  ncoo- 
mended  him  to  Antony,  with  whom  he  appean  to  ban 
been  in  some  credit,  as  he  was  likewise  empk^  by  hin 
in  the  dvU  wara  Attieos  also  was  in  tbe  number  rf 
Volumnios's  friends;  and  afusr  the  battto^Moda* 
when  Antony's  faction  was  sopposed  to  be  irieW'*^ 
mined,  he  generously  proCaeted  him  from  tbe  rUAaa* 
of  the  saooestfnl  party.— Ad  AU.  xv.  8:  Con.  5cp.  In^^ 
Attid. 
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fitkoat  heroicaUj  standing  forth  in  vindication  of 
I  his  genias  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  wit  was 
ttamped  with  such  distinguishing  marks  as  to 
I  prcTent  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken.  But 
I  it  seems  there  is  such  a  general  depravation  of 
UsteiaRome,  that  no  man's  conceits  are  so  eiecra- 
blr  vile  ta  not  to  meet  with  admirers.  As  yon 
TiltteiDy  reputation,  then,  assert  boldly  that  every 
low  thing  which  is  repeated  of  thu  sort  is  none  of 
mine.  And  unless  it  be  some  smart  pun  or  elegant 
itjperbole,  some  striking  paragram  ",  or  some  arch 
lad  Doezpected  tum*^ — ^in  a  word,  unless  it  answers 
Ibe  chartcter  of  true  humour^,  as  described  in  my 
iBAlofae  on  oratory,  I  desire  you  would  do  me  the 
fijwa  most  vehemently  to  swear  that  mine  you 
ire  'confident  it  is  not  With  regmrd  to  those  little 
pretenders  to  eloquence  of  whom  you  complain,  as 
bftTing  osurped  my  place  in  the  forum,  I  am  much 
\m  concerned.  Fare  it  as  it  may  with  plaintifis  and 
Pendants  of  every  kind,  I  am  nothing  disturbed  ; 

*  The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  anything 
b  extnragantly  magnified  or  diminished  beyond  the 
troth ;  as  a  paragram  is  a  species  of  the  pan,  which  con- 
n'tu  io  dianging  the  initial  letters  of  a  name.  It  wonld 
be  Bodkaa  to  prodnoe  any  example  in  explanation  of  the 
lamer :  and  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind  will  occur  to 
nay  Ei^ti^  reader  in  the  well-known  reply  which  Crom- 
v«U  made  to  the  Judges,  when  they  reminded  him  of  Magna 
CWta. 

« Of  thb  kfaid  is  what  the  Ihike  of  Buckingham  once  said 
Id  I  notde  carl  :—**  My  lord,  you  will  certainly  be  damned." 
"How.  my  lord ! "  returned  the  earl,  with  sume  warmth. 
"^tyr  replied  the  duke,  *•  there's  no  help  for  it :  for  it  is 
Mt^j  aid.  Cursed  is  he  of  whom  all  men  speak  weU." 
-Titler.  ToL  I.  No.  17- 

f  Ciotro,  in  the  treatise  to  which  he  here  refers,  intro- 
hees  one  of  his  speakers  as  pointing  out  the  principal 
uDces  of  oratorical  hnmoor,  among  which  he  makes  very 
iKiixiraUe  mention  of  the  pun.  There  Is  scarce  an  author, 
B^eed,  (tf  any  note  among  the  ancients,  that  has  not,  in 
RM  part  or  other  of  his  writings,  tried  his  genius  at  a 
»Bc«it:  sod  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  one  in  particu- 
o  whkb  runs  through  almost  the  whole  set  of  Roman 
lanca.  The  first  that  appears  to  have  started  it  is  that 
'ot^alde  censor,  Cat(»  the  elder,  who,  in  a  grave  speech 
^corded  by  Liry,  taking  notice  of  those  fine  statues  that 
*A  been  latdy  transported  into  Italy,  after  the  conquest 
f  Greeee,  expresses  bis  concern— *'  ne  ille  magis  res  nos 
ipfrmt  qnuD  nos  illas."  Horace  was  so  well  pleased  with 
^  vitticfam,  that  he  baa  transplanted  it  into  me  of  his 

Grcda  eopto  fennn  viotorem  eepU,  et  artes 

Intttlit  agresti  Latio. 
Jd  eroi  the  majestic  Virgil  could  not  secure  himself  finom 
*  inleetkn  of  Utis  contagious  ambiguity  :— 

Nam  capU  potoere  capif 

liibMs,  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Quintns 
Win:  though  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  damaged  in 
MiBf  through  his  hands-.— "plures  captipi  (says  that 
^^>»^,  apttking  of  one  of  Alexander's  victories,)  quam 
ai  eapertnt,  erant."  When  it  is  considered  how  early 
^  species  of  false  wit  appeared  in  the  world ;  with  what 
■^alty  it  has  b^n  subdued;  that  some  of  the  best  writers 
avf  not  been  able  entirely  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  that  it 
^  tbt  favourite  of  ao  unquestionable  a  geniua  as  Cicero ; 
^  canooi  forbear  thinking  with  the  inimitable  Mr.  Ad- 
'^n. "  that  the  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all 
^*K-~  It  is  the  buaineas,  therefore,  of  criticism,  to  root 
^  awnd.  which  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  soil,  it 
^^^  is  so  strongly  disposed  to  produce :  as  it  cannot 
94«Hi  without  ^KKsking  th^  nobler  growth  of  true  wit  and 
Bit  ffiagiDation.— Cio.  De  Orat.  iL  38 ;  Ur.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Hor. 
^  It  I,  157;  Vlrg.  -«n.  vii.  S96;  Quint.  Curt.  v.  13; 
^^iim,  Bpect.  i.  No.  61. 


no, not  though  the  worthless  Selius  himself  should  be 
deemed  eloquent  enough  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  is  not  an  arrant  slave.  But  in  the  article  of  wit, 
my  friend,  there  indeed  I  am  much  too  jealous  not 
to  assert  my  prerogative.  It  is  an  article,  however, 
in  which  I  stand  in  fear  of  no  other  competitor 
but  yourself:  for  your  pretensions,  doubtless,  are 
formidable.  Yet  when  I  say  this,  you  will  modestly 
suspect  perhaps  that  I  am  bantering;  and  who 
but  must  own  that  Volumnius  is  a  man  of  penetra- 
tion }  To  speak  seriously,  a  most  agreeable  and 
lively  vein  of  wit  runs  throughout  your  whole 
letter.  I  will  confess,  however,  that  what  yon 
mention  concerning  our  friend^,  though  you  repre- 
sented  it  in  a  very  droll  light,  did  not  once  make 
me  smile.  It  is  much  my  desire,  I  must  own, 
that  he  should  conduct  himself  through  his  tribu- 
nitial  office  with  dignity,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  as  you  know  he  is  a  man  I  value,  but  for 
the  sake  Ukewise  of  my  country,  which,  however  ill 
it  has  treated  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love. 

And  now,  my  dear  Volumnius,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  the  agreeable  correspondence  you  have 
begun,  and  give  me  frequent  accounts  of  affairs 
both  private  and  public :  for,  be  assured,  your  letters 
are  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  I  entreat  you*  like- 
wise, to  endeavour  to  gain  Dolabella  entirely  to 
my  interests,  by  confirming  him  in  that  amicable 
disposition  towards  me  which  I  know  he  is  inclined 
to  entertain.  Not  that  I  suspect  he  wants  any 
applications  of  this  sort ;  but  as  1  am  very  desirous 
to  make  him  my  friend,  it  is  a  point,  I  think,  that 
cannot  be  too  much  laboured.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Crastipet', 
I  TOOK  occasion,  before  I  left  Rome,  of  recom- 
mending the  Bithynia*  company  to  yon  in  the 
A  V  7(0  strongest  terms  1  was  able ;  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  you  perfectly  well 
disposed,  not  only  from  my  instances  but  your  own 
inclinations,  to  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  your 
power.  However,  as  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  affairs  of  this  society  think  it  may  be 
to  their  advantage  that  I  should  thus  repeat  my 
assurances  of  the  regard  I  bear  them,  I  make  no 
difficulty  of  yielding  to  their  solicitations.  Be  well 
persuaded,  then,  that  I  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
rendering  to  this  whole  order  in  general  my  best 
services ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  important  obligations 
they  have  conferred  upon  me  give  them  an  un- 
doubted right.  But  my  attachments  are  more 
particularly  strong  to  that  branch  of  them  con- 
cerned in  the  finances  of  Bithynia ;  as  this  company, 
from  the  rank  and  character  of  its  members,  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable  bodies  in  the  whole 
republic.  It  is  composed,  indeed,  out  of  all  the 
other  companies,  and  happens  to  consist  of  several 
of  my  most  intimate  friends.     In  this  number  their 

q  This  seems  to  allude  to  Curio. 

f  He  was  qusstor  in  Bithynia,  and,  probably,  at  the 
same  time  when  P.  Billus  was  governor  of  that  province. 
Bee  rem.  >,  p.  408. 

■  The  revenues  of  the  republic  arising  from  the  foreign 
provinces  were  farmed  by  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
divided  into  several  companies  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  province  whose  taxes  they  rented.  See 
rem, «,  p.  376. 
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gOTemor  Pablius  Rapilius  holds  the  principal  rank ; 
the  most  important  part  of  whose  faction  is  con- 
cerned in  mj  present  address.  1  make  it,  then,  my 
earnest  requnt  (and  it  is  a  request  you  may  very 
easily  comply  with)  that  yon  assist  and  protect 
their  agent  Pupios  in  discharging  his  services  to 
the  satisfikction  of  the  company  ;  and,  in  general, 
that  yon  would  promote  their  interest  by  all  those 
means  which,  I  well  know,  are  in  the  power  of  a 
quKstor.  Your  compliance  in  this  instance  will 
greatly  oblige  me  ;  and  I  will  add  too,  what  I  can 
affirm  from  my  own  experience,  that  you  cannot 
confer  your  good  offices  upon  a  society  that  will 
more  gratefully  remember  them.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 
To  Publius  SilitUf  Propraior. 
PuBLiusTerentius  Hispo,  who  is  deputy.recei▼el^ 
general  of  the  customs  arising  from  pasture  and 
A.  V.  708.    ^^^®  ^  7^^^  province,  is  a  person  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  particular  friendship  : 
as,  indeed,  many  important  good  offices  have  mu- 
tually passed  between  us.  The  settling  his  accounts 
with  the  several  cities  under  his  department  which 
yet  remain  unadjusted,  is  a  point  wherein  his  cha- 
racter, you  are  sensible,  is  greatly  concerned.  This 


I  attempted  in  his  behalf  with  regard  to  the  isb- 
bitants  of  Ephesus ;  but  my  attempU,  I  bmA 
confess,  proved  unsucceasfiiL  It  is  the  gevnl 
opinion  of  the  worid,  however,  and  vhtt  I  m 
firmly  assured  of  myself,  that  the  jiutice  ndcb- 
mency  of  your  administration  has  gained  pa  nA 
an  ascendant  over  the  people  of  Greece,  tltit  ^n 
may  easily  obtain  of  them  anything  yoa  ihali  it- 
quest.  I  entreat  you  then  to  emploj  your  btzrrt 
with  them  in  favour  of  Hispo  :  and  I  ok  it  us 
point  in  which  my  honour  is  pecoliarlj  coaeemi 
The  truth  is,  not  only  the  whole  companr  in  tttt 
branch  of  the  revenues  has  placed  itsetfaateiy 
protection,  but  I  have  particular  intimicia  viA 
many  of  its  members.  Your  compliinoe  tktefM 
with  my  request  will  strengthen  my  mtercst  «ilk 
this  society  in  general,  and  will  also  gin  me  thi 
satisfiction  and  credit  of  having  obtuaed  y^ 
good  offices  for  my  friend.  To  this  I  wiU  add^tU 
you  may  depend  on  receiving  great  oooiplseacyi 
both  from  the  gratefiil  returns  of  Hispo  in  pota* 
lar,  and  from  the  interest  you  will  establith  «A 
this  illustrious  company  in  general  You  ril  Bfcfr- 
wise  oblige  me  in  a  most  sensible  msnoer :  for.  h 
assured,  the  whole  extent  of  your  goreraiJ^ 
cannot  supply  you  with  an  opportunity  of  re  ' ' 
ing  me  a  more  acceptable  service.    FarewdL 


BOOK   V. 


LETTER   L 


To   Marcus  CatoK 
The  great  authority  you  bear  in  the  republic, 
together  with  the  high  esteem  I  have  ever  enter- 
^  ^  y^    tained  for  your  uncommon  virtues,  make 
me  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  much  conse- 
quence to  me,  that  you  should  be  apprised  of  the 


t  This  illiistriotu  Roman  was  great-grandaon  to  Marcus 
Cato.  the  Censor,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  allied  in  virtue 
than  in  blood.  He  had  all  his  merit.  Indeed,  without  any 
of  his  failings ;  and  with  the  same  determined  inflexibility 
in  his  public  conduct,  he  was  far  more  amiable  in  the 
common  intercourses  of  private  lif&  Perhaps  a  character 
equally  perfect  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals 
of  profime  history ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  wBether 
human  philosophy  ever  produced,  either  before  or  since, 
ao  truly  great  and  good  a  man.  It  is  a  Just  observation  of 
Seneca, — "magnam  rem  puta,  unum  hominem  agere;" 
and  It  is  this  uncommon  consistency  of  action  that  marks 
the  character  of  Cato  with  its  most  distinguishing  beauty. 
All  the  parts  of  his  conduct  accord  with  each  other,  and 
are  the  regular  result  of  ono  steady  and  invariable  prin- 
ciple :— 

Patrij»— 4mpendere  vitam : 

Neo  sibi.  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 
This  was  the  glorious  object  of  his  ambition  from  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ; 
and  he  undauntedly  pursued  it  through  all  the  various 
insults  and  opposition  that  Cvsar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey 
could  contrive  to  traverse  and  perplex  his  way.  He  reso- 
lutely.  indeed,  opposed  the  progress  of  their  power,  in 
every  stop  of  Its  unconstitutional  advancement  \  and.  with 
a  most  consummato  prudence,  perpetually  forewarned  his 
countrymen  of  those  calamities  which  they  afterwards 
experienced.  Cicero,  nevertheless,  has  said  (and  it  has 
been  often  repeated  after  him)  that  there  was  more  of 
probity  than  of  prudence  in  Cato's  politics,  and  partlcu- 


success  of  my  arms ;  of  the  disinterested  protwikj 
I  have  given  to  our  allies  ;  and  of  the  inta^m 
my  administration  in  general.  And  I  doobt  Q^ 
when  you  shall  be  informed  of  these  serenl  ■rticK 
I  shall  find  the  less  difficulty  in  persnadiag  jo*** 
comply  with  the  request  I  mm  going  to  make. 

I  arrived  in  this  province  on  die  last  of  JdfS 
and,  as  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  iieces9i| 
for  me  to  hasten  to  the  army,  I  contioned  only  M 
days  at  Laodicea,  four  at  Apamea,  three  it  Syfr 
nadse,  and  as  many  at  Philonoelum.    I  found  grrf 

larly  instances  his  treatment  of  the  Roman  kn^fatiial 
very  nice  case,  wherein  they  petitkmed  the  kbiM  M 
redress.  [See  rem,  ».  p.  357.]  Perhaps  Csto^  finaaMi 
this  article  cannot  be  Justified:  but  certainly  it  vooM  Ml 
be  reasonable  to  pronounce,  frotn  a  particvltf  artdl 
that  he  did  not,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  pablic  «tM 
discover  great  abilities.  Cicero  speaks  of  thco.  it  i»  tm 
upon  other  occasions  also,  with  some  diminution :  b«jtl 
is  no  wonder  he  should  represent  that  oondnct  as  to>M 
cious,  which  was  almost  in  every  req>ect  the  Tcry  re<al 
of  his  own.  One  cannot  easily,  indeed,  belitfve  thst  CaSA 
talents  were  unequal  to  his  virtues,  when  one  eoosM 
the  perpetual  jealousy  with  which  be  was  looked  np«al| 
the  first  triumvirate,  the  violent  measures  they  cnpts!" 
to  prevent  his  being  elected  pnetor,  and  that  they  wM 
never  suffer  him  to  attain  the  consular  oflee.  lat^riV 
under  the  direction  of  much  inferior  abilities.  eooWB^ 
surely,  have  been  thus  formidable,  eqjedally  la  »«  0 
the  most  venal  and  unprincipled  that  ever  darkened  Qi 
annals  of  hutnan  corruption.  But  whatever  may  be  4«M 
mined  as  to  the  measure  of  his  Intellectttal  qa^ltiv-  tl 
unquestionably  possessed  the  pa^iot  rirtnes  is  il)^ 
highest  perfection ;  and  ('as  a  noble  author  Justly  obeerva 
••  if  he  could  not  save,  he  prtdoogred  the  life  of  UlJertj.'- 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Caton. ;  Senec  Ep.  120 ;  Locan.  ii.  382;  Ai 
Att.  i.  18. 1 1.  5 ;  Let  on  the  Spirit  of  Patrlotiam,  p.  ^- 
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avnbers  of  people  assembled  in  these  several  towns 
•  expectation  of  my  arnral :  and,  during  my  stay 
ii  ocb,  I  relieTed  many  cities  from  the  oppressive 
tares  they  laboured  under,  reduced  the  exorbitant 
joterest  they  paid  for  the  money  they  had  been 
tUl^ed  to  borrow,  and  discharged  them  from  the 
ss^ut  demands  of  their  usurious  creditors.  Before 
t  arrived  in  my  government,  a  mutiny  had  arisen 
B  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  had  dispersed  them- 
cites  into  different  parts  of  the  provinces :  five 
aborts,  in  particular,  were  retired  to  Philomelum, 
lidiottt  a  single  officer  to  command  them.  I 
harfotr  ordered  my  lieutenant  Anneius  to  conduct 
hae  scattered  regiments  to  the  main  body  in 
'.Atsonia,  and  to  assemble  the  whole  army  at  Ico- 
pun,  where  I  directed  him  to  encamp.  These 
•lers  he  very  diligently  executed  ;  and  1  joined  the 
mops  on  the  26th  of  August.  In  the  interval,  I 
ttiploTed  myself,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of 
kt  senate,  in  raising  a  strong  body  of  evocati", 
i^jether  with  a  proper  number  of  cavalry,  as  also 
a  aasenabling  those  auxiliary  forces  which  the  free 
4  veil  as  r^al  states  in  alliance  with  the  republic 
«t  Tolontarily  offered  me.  As  soon  as  the  junc- 
ina  of  all  the  troops  was  completed,  I  reviewed 
be  whole  army  ;  and,  on  the  30tb  of  August,  we 
«;;an  to  move  towards  Cilicia.  In  the  mean  time, 
BToys  from  the  king  of  Commagene  arrived  with 
very  confdsed  indeed,  but,  however,  as  it  ap. 
leared  afterwards,  a  very  true  account,  that  the 
'artfaians  had  invaded  Syria.  This  news  greatly 
larmed  me,  not  only  for  the  danger  to  which  that 
troviaoe.  bat  my  own,  was  exposed ;  and  which 
hreaten«d,  likewise,  all  Asia  in  general.  I  thought 
t  advisable,  therefore,  to  lead  my  troops  through 
bat  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilicia. 
f,  hifleed,  1  had  marched  directly  into  Cilicia,  I 
tmid  easily  have  protected  that  district  of  my  pro- 
iace  from  any  invasion  on  the  side  of  Syria  ;  as  it 
ymot  be  entered  from  thence  without  traversing 
lonnt  Amanus,  over  which  there  are  only  two 
irr^nr  defiles,  that  n)ight  be  defended  by  a  very 
a«ll  force.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  impreg- 
aUe  than  Cilicia  is  from  that  quarter,  by  the  for- 
fieationa  with  which  nature  has  secured  it.  But 
ty  chief  concern  was  for  Cappadocia,  which  lies 
itkely  open  towards  Syria :  and  besides,  there 
f*  •everal  little  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood, 
imdu  though  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  yet 
ire  not  openly  act  against  the  Parthians.  These 
naiderations,  therefore,  determined  me  to  lie 
bh  my  army  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia  ;  and 
■orfini^y  I  encamped  at  Cybistra,  a  town  situated 
It  far  from  Mount  Taurus.  By  these  means,  I 
■a  in  a  condition  of  protecting  Cilicia,  at  the  same 
wm  that,  by  possessing  myself  of  Cappadocia,  I 
rcmnted  the  contiguous  states  from  entering  into 
iTBieasnres  to  our  prejudice. 
Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  commotion,  and  there 
■I  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  war,  king  Deio. 
T»  seat  an  embassy  to  my  camp  with  an  offer  of 
zaiajc  one  ^rith  all  his  forces.  I  was  extremely 
lasibie  of  this  instance  of  his  zeal  and  friendship, 
■d  immediately  returned  him  a  letter  of  acknow. 
dgmmta,  with  my  pressing  exhortation,  at  the 
tine  time,  that  he  would  hasten  his  march.  1 
UEBOt  bat  observe,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
^norarofl  justly  merits  those  peculiar  marks   of 

•  6ee  rtm.  •,  on  letter  3,  book  iv. 


favour  and  esteem,  with  which  both  you  and  I  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the  senate  in  general,  have 
ever  distinguished  him.  He  discovers,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  fidelity  and  affection  to  the  republic, 
together  with  an  uncommon  presence  and  greatness 
of  mind  both  in  action  and  in  council. 

I  found  it  necessary,  for  the  better  concerting 
my  plan  of  operations,  to  continue  five  days  at 
Cybistra.  During  my  stay  there,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  be  of  singular  service  to  Ariobarzanes  ; 
a  prince  particularly  assigned  to  my  protection  by 
I  the  senate,  in  consequence  of  your  motion  for  that 
i  purpose.  1  delivered  him  from  a  very  dangerous 
conspiracy,  which  was  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
carried  into  execution.  I  did  more  indeed  ;  and 
not  only  preserved  his  person,  but  strengthened 
his  authority.  For  this  purpose  I  procured  Metres 
and  Atbenseus  (the  latter  of  whom  you  strongly 
recommended  to  my  care)  not  only  to  be  recalled 
from  that  exile  into  which  the  intrigues  of  the 
cruel  Athenais  had  driven  them,  but  to  be  restored 
to  their  former  favour  and  credit  with  the  king. 
And  as  it  would  have  produced  a  very  terrible  civil 
war  if  the  high  priest^,  who  was  among  the  disaf. 
fected  party,  had  taken  up  arms,  as  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  his  intention,  I  found  means  of 
obliging  him  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  young 
man  abounded  both  in  money  and  troops,  and  pos- 
sessed every  other  advantage  that  could  render 
him  of  importance  to  those  who  were  inclined  to 
attempt  a  revolution.  In  a  word,  I  recovered  the 
authority  of  Ariobarzanes,  without  occasioning  the 
least  bloodshed  or  disturbance,  and  firmly  established 
him  in  his  royal  dignity. 

In  the  mean  time,  1  was  informed,  by  various 
expresses,  that  a  considerable  army  of  Parthians 
and  Arabians  were  advanced  to  the  city  of  Antio- 
chia^ ;  and  that  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  which 
had  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  were  entirely  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  detachment  of  mine,  supported  by  the 
prsetorian  *  cohort  in  garrison  at  Epiphanea^.  Per- 
ceiving, therefore,  that  the  Parthians  had  turned 
off  from  Cappadocia,  and  were  approached  within 
a  small  distance  of  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia,  I  con- 
ducted  the  army  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
Amanus.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  the  enemy 
was  retired  from  Antiochia,  and  that  Bibulus  had 
taken  possession  of  the  city.  I  sent  an  express, 
therefore,  to  Deiotarus,  who  was  upon  full  march 
with  all  his  forces  to  join  roe.  acquainting  him  that 
I  did  not  at  present  see  occasion  of  drawing  him 
out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  that  if  any  new  occur- 
rence should  arise,  I  would  immediately  give  him 
notice. 

My  principal  view  in  advancing  to  Amanus  was, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  assist  either  Cilicia  or 
Syria,  as  circumstances  should  require.  I  had 
likewise  another  design,  which  I  had  before  medi- 
tated, and  now  prepared  to  execute,  as  being  of 
great  importance  to  both  provinces  :  I  mean,  to 

V  It  appears,  by  a  passage  which  Manutius  cites  from 
Hirtius,  that  the  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bellona,  at 
Ommaoa,  a  city  in  Cappadocia,  was  next  in  rank  and 
power  to  the  king  himself.— Hirt.  De  Bell.  Alexand. 

'^  In  Syria. 

<  The  prrtorian  cohort  composed  a  sort  of  body-gnard  to 
the  proconsul,  or  general,  and  consisted  of  a  select  number 
chosen  out  of  the  evocati.  The  natnre  of  the  latter  has 
been  already  explained  in  remark  •,  p.  403. 

7  A  city  in  Cilicia. 
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quell  the  insarrection  of  these  highlanders,  and 
extirpate  an  aoemy  that  wa«  perpetuaUj  inf^Bting 
us.  To  this  end  I  made  a  fieint  of  retiring  towardi 
another  part  of  Cilicia;  and,  having  actually  returned 
a  day's  march,  I  encamped  at  Epiphanea.  But,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  in  the  e?ening,  I  struck  my 
tents,  and,  by  a  long  march  during  the  whole  night, 
I  arriTed  early  the  next  morning  at  Amanus.  I 
immediately  formed  in  order  of  battle,  heading  part 
of  the  troops  myself,  in  conjunction  with  my  bro- 
ther, and  distributing  the  command  of  the  rest 
amongst  my  other  lieutenants.  The  enemy  being 
thus  surrounded  by  surprise,  were  taken  and  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers.  Meanwhile,  my  lieute- 
nant Pontinius  attacked  Sepyra,  Commons,  and 
Erana ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  principal  town  on 
these  mountains,  and  indeed  considerable  enough 
to  be  called  a  city.  They  each  made  a  very  obsti- 
nate resistance ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attack 
began  before  day-break,  they  did  not  surrender  till 
night,  nor  without  haring  suffered  a  prodigious 
slaughter.  In  this  action  we  took  six  fortresses, 
and  burnt  many  more. 

Having  thus  successfully  completed  this  expedi- 
tion, we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus, 
near  Alexanders*  Altars,  where  I  continued  four 
days.  During  the  whole  time  I  remained  here,  I 
was  employed  in  extirpating  the  rest  of  these 
mountaineers,  and  destroying  that  part  of  their 
lands  which  lies  within  my  prorince.  From  hence 
I  sat  down  before  Pindinessum,  a  city  in  the  terri- 
tories of  that  part  of  Cilicia  which  has  never 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  This  was  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  inhabited  by  a  stubborn  people 
who  had  preserved  themselves  unconquered,  even 
by  the  neighbouring  kings.  It  was  a  harbour, 
likewise,  for  fugitives  of  every  kind,  and  they  were 
greatly  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Parthians,  whose 
approach  they  impatiently  expected.  Upon  these 
considerations,  I  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  my 
arms  to  restrain  their  insolence ;  especially,  as  I 
should  by  this  means  the  more  easily  subdue  the 
spirit  of  those  other  cantons  which  were  equally 
averse  to  the  Roman  government  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  I  invested  the  town ;  and,  having 
raised  six  large  fortresses,  I  began  to  play  my 
battering  engines  against  their  walls.  They  held 
out,  however,  fifty-seven  days  ;  but  at  length  find- 
ing the  flames  had  seized  several  parts  of  the  town, 
and  that  other  <^uarterB  were  laid  in  ruins,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion,  after  having  occasioned 
me  an  infinite  fatigue.  I  had  the  satisfsction  to 
complete  this  enterprise  without  occasioning  oar 
allies  the  least  inconvenience  or  expense.  After 
having  thus  reduced  Pindinessum,  and  received 
hostages  from  the  Tiburani,  a  neighbouring  people 
equally  bold  and  insolent,  I  sent  my  army  into 
winter-quarters.  This  care  I  assigned  to  my  bro- 
ther, and  ordered  him  to  canton  the  troops  amongst 
those  towns  we  had  lately  taken,  or  that  were  most 
disposed  to  revolt. 

And  now,  if  a  motion  should  be  made  in  the 
senate  concerning  the  honours  due  to  the  success 
of  my  arms,  I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  glory  to 
be  supported  in  my  pretensions  by  your  suffrage. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  usual  fur  the  gravest  characters 
to  request,  as  well  as  to  be  requested,  for  favours 

s  A  place  near  Imus,  where  Alexander,  having  defeated 
Dariiu.  o(mtecrated  three  altars  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
Minerva,  as  memorials  of  his  vlciory.^Quint.  Curt.  ill. 


of  this  nature  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  I  per* 
suade  myself  it  will  be  more  proper  for  me  to 
remind,  than  to  solicit  yon,  in  the  present  iDstaocc 
You  have  frequently,  indeed,  not  onlj  diitiiiguiM 
me  with  your  vote,  but  with  your  highest  ipplnR, 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  asseml>Iia  of  tbt 
people*.  And  believe  me,  I  have  ever  tboo^ 
there  was  so  much  weight  sind  autboritj  is  iD  yot 
uttered,  that  a  single  word  of  yours  in  mj  kne 
was  the  highest  honour  I  could  possibly  reoehre.  1 
remember,  upon  a  certain  occasras,  vbes  fot 
refused  to  vote  for  a  public  thaakspviBf^  vbkk 
was  proposed  in  favour  of  a  very  worthy  sad  iilsr 
trious  citizen ;  you  told  the  senate  that  yon  ikotM 
willingly  have  given  your  suffrage  in  saopoct  o(tk 
honour  in  question,  had  it  been  designed  as  §  resad 
for  any  dvil  services  which  that  coossl  ted  ptf^ 
formed  in  Rome.  Agreeably  to  thb  muim,  joi 
formerly  concurred  in  voting  that  a  pobtic  thsab* 
giving  should  be  decreed  to  me ;  not,  indeed,  iv 
having  advanced  the  glory  of  our  conntry  by  ^ 
military  achievements,  (for  tiiat  would  bite  bea* 
circumstance  nothing  uncommon,)  bat  for  )avt^ 
in  a  most  singular  and  unexampled  msBscr,  fSSi 
served  the  liberties  of  the  whole  co«moow«to* 
without  drawing  a  sword.  I  forbear  to  meati« 
the  generous  slwre  you  have  taken  in  all  tk  ea^ 
the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  to  which  ny  m 
has  been  exposed ;  and  a  far  greater  yoo  »« 
willing  to  have  taken,  if  I  could  hate  bees  f* 
vailed  upon  to  have  consented.  1  forbear  to  ■• 
tion,  likewise,  that  you  considered  my  eneoy  ■ 
your  own  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  give  me  a  m 
vincing  proof  of  your  great  regard,  yo«  icnilj 
not  to  show  your  apprc^ation  even  of  his  ^<"*y 
defending  Milo  in  the  senate.  In  retnn,  (ud 
speak  of  it  not  as  a  favour  for  which  yon  ut  h 
debted  to  me,  but  as  a  tribute  which  I  09td  % 
truth,)  I  have  been  no  silent  admirer  of  your  wts^ 
for  who,  indeed,  can  suppress  hisappUnseof  thai 
In  all  my  speeches,  both  in  the  fonxm  sad  d 
senate,  as  well  as  in  the  several  pieces  1  ^^^ 
lished,  either  in  our  own  language  or  in  Grr^ 
have  ever  represented  your  character  ss  wptrt 
not  only  to  the  noblest  amongst  ourcontemponrt 
but  to  the  most  celebrated  in  history. 

After  all,  you  will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  Aj 

induce  me  to  set  so  high  a  value  upoa  tbeae  ■ 

transient  honours  of  the  senate.    I  will  lekii 

ledge,  then,  the  whole  truth,  and  lay  open  mj JJ 

before  you  with  a  freedom  becoming  ^V? 

sophy  we  cultivate,  snd  that  friendship  we  jm 

I  a  friendship  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  psw 

I  and  improved  by  many  reciprocal  good  oficefc 

Let  me  previously  observe,  that  if  ever  »oy« 

I  was  a  stranger  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  f^ 


•  Cicero,  aoon  after  the  expiratkm  of  his 
very  particular  obligations  to  Oato,  of  the  Wn*  ^  ■ 
tion».  For  the  Utter  betaig  tribune  at  that  tfaiw,fi«2 
him  a  confirmation,  from  an  awciniblyof  the  I*^' 
glorious  title  of  vATmn  or  mis  awirmv.— Wrt-  » 
Cioer.  _— Id 

b  This  honour  was  usually  decreed  to  a  P^^^l 
wme  signal  advantage  obtained  by  hi»  am*  !»«*«■ 
in  appointing  a  aolanm  festival,  in  order  to  retnro  tss 
to  the  goda  for  the  public  siKxeas;  at  which  tiaw 
senate  went  in  solemn  proceaaion  to  the  prindpsl  «* 
in  Rome,  and  aaeisted  at  the  Mcrlfloes  fai^taSed  fwi 
occasions. 

I      c  By  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  consplrscy. 

'      ««  Clodius. 
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idaintioo,  k  if  m/ielf ;  and  this  frame  of  mind, 
whid  I  poMess  by  temper,  has  been  still  strength- 
aed  (if  1  am  not  deceived^  by  reason  and  philo- 
tB^j.  k»  an  evidence  of  this,  I  appeal  to  my 
cDQiokte ;  in  which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  my 
life}  thoagh  I  pursued  that  conduct,  I  confess, 
bfl)  whence  true  honours  might  be  derived,  yet  I 
a^er  thought  they  were  of  themselves  an  object 
vwthj  of  my  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  I 
R^ued  the  government  of  a  very  noble  province*  ; 
inf.  oocwirhitanding  it  was  highly  probable  I 
Mfbt  hite  obtaioed  a  triumph,  yet  I  forbore  to 
prwecute  my  pretensions  of  that  kind.  I  forbore, 
^  the  oflering  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
kf  logor,  though  you  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that 
I  nifbt  have  succeeded  without  much  difficulty. 
^  i  mUl  acknowledge  that  the  injurious  treatment 
t  iftcrvards  suffered,  though  you  always  speak  of 
ii  iodeed,  u  a  circumstance  which  reflects  the 
^st  honour  upon  my  character,  and  as  a  mis- 
ortHoe  only  to  the  republic,  has  rendered  me 
icaroui  of  receiving  the  mpet  distinguished  marks 
fmj  country's  approbation.  For  this  reason  I 
Bticited  the  office  of  augur,  which  I  had  before 
^eiined ;  and,  as  little  as  1  once  thought  the  mill. 
trj  honours  deserved  my  pursuit,  I  am  now  ambi- 
ms  of  that  distinction  which  the  senate  usually 
oofen  on  its  sneccssful  generals.  I  will  own  I 
ft  some  view,  by  this  mean,  of  healing  the 
^>*B<lfl  of  my  former  unmerited  disgrace;  and, 
tcrdbre,  though  I  just  now  declared  that  I  would 
^  pnu  you  upon  this  article,  I  recal  my  words, 
rf  tQOit  earnestly  conjure  your  suffrage  and  assist- 
»«•  I  make  this  request,  however,  upon  the 
^fpOB^oa  that  what  I  have  performed  in  this 
"opaign  shall  not  appear  coutempHble  in  your 
t,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fsr  superior  to  the  actions 
BAny  of  those  generals  who  have  obtained  the 
"t  glorious  rewards  from  the  senate. 
1  ^ve  observed,  (and  you  are  sensible  I  always 
tai  with  great  attention  whenever  you  deliver 
■r  opinions,)  that,  as  often  as  any  question  of 
■  ."^^^f  ^  come  before  the  senate,  you  were 
I  ioqusitive  into  the  military  than  civil  conduct 
the  proconsuL  It  was  the  political  ordinances 
^  ettahliahed,  and  the  moral  qualities  he  had 
^ed,  that  seemed  to  have  the  principal  weight 
^"tenaining  your  vote  If  you  should  examine 
fpreteaskms  in  this  view,  you  will  see  that,  with 
*f^  and  inconsiderable  armv,  I  found  a  strong 
*wte  against  the  danger  of  a  very  formidable 
■■•»  in  the  lenity  and  justice  of  my  govem- 
>^  By  titese  aids  I  effected  what  I  never  could 
^  »ost  powerful  legions :  I  recovered  the 
■'^•Wp  of  our  alienated  allies ;  firmly  strength- 
4  their  allegiance  to  the  republic  ;  and  conci- 
W  4etr  aff^ons  at  a  time  when  they  were 
^  the  opportunity  of  some  favonrable  con- 
jure to  desert  us. 

^  perhaps  I  have  expatiated  &rther  upon 
f^Kct  than  is  necessary ;  especially  to  you, 
hn  Thorn  all  oar  allies  in  general  are  aocus- 
jgjjft  lay  their  complaints'.    To  them,  there- 

'^■•odottk;  to  wbkih  be  had  a  right  by  lot  to  have 
^^■t  tb«  expiration  of  his  oonsulate.    See  retn,  k, 

^^  Mttltd  a  oorreipondence  throughout  the  whole 
^**  pvvtaoee,  and  received  constant  InteUigmoe  of 
[J^*oet  of  the  teveral  govemora  in  their  respective 
\m  attative  traa  this  vigilant  patrtot  to  what- 


fore,  I  refer  you  for  an  account  of  the  benefits  they 
have  received  by  my  administration.  They  will 
all  of  them,  as  with  one  voice,  I  am  persuaded, 
give  you  the  most  advantageous  testimony  in  my 
favour  ;  but  particularly  those  illustrious  clients  of 
yours,  the  Cyprians'  and  Cappadocians,  to  whom  I 

ever  concerned  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth !— Plat, 
in  Vit.  Caton. 

ff  Cyprus  had  a  particular  daim  to  the  patronage  of 
Cato,  as  he  had  been  employed  in  executing  a  commission 
by  which  that  island  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
the  republic.  This  commission  was  artfully  contrived  by 
Clodius  in  his  tribunate,  in  order  to  remove  Cato  out  ei 
his  way ;  bnt  the  precise  nature  of  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
explained.  It  should  seem,  by  what  may  be  collected  from 
Plutarch,  that  it  was  only  an  embassy  in  which  Catn  was 
appointed  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  the  domi- 
nions of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  offer  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  in 
the  island  of  Paphos.  which  in  those  days  might  have  been 
no  disadvantageous  exchange.  Cato,  however,  has  been 
severely  censured  by  some  modem  hiittorians,  for  having 
accepted  this  office ;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  particular, 
thinks  he  cannot  be  Justified.  But  none  of  the  ancient 
historians  speak  of  it  as  in  the  least  unworthy  of  Cato's 
virtue :  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  moral  writers  in  all 
antiquity  mentions  it  upon  an  occasion  which  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  thought  inconstotent  with 
that  character  of  rigid  Justice  which  this  illustrious  Roman 
had  so  deservedly  obtained.  Beneca,  in  his  letter  of  conso- 
lalion,  addressed  to  Maroia,  on  the  loss  of  her  son.  taking 
notice  of  the  advantages  of  an  early  death,  instances, 
among  other  examples,  those  calamities  which  a  more 
extended  period  had  brought  upon  Cato.—**  Marcuro  Cato- 
nem  (says  he)  si  a  Cypro  et  hareditatis  regie  dispensatione 
redeuntem  mare  devorasset,— nonne  iUo  bene  actum  foret  ? 
— Nunc  annorum  adjectio  paudssimorum,  virum  libertati 
non  mm  tantum  sed  publlcc  natum .  coegit  Ccsarem  f ugere, 
Pompeium  sequl."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  action  was 
so  far  from  being  deemed  unjustifiable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  (by  which  alone  it  can  be  fairly  examined,) 
that  the  noblest  of  their  moralists  has  chosen  it  to  com- 
plete the  glory  and  grace  the  exit  of  his  favourite  hero. 
It  must  unquestionably,  therefore,  have  been  founded 
upon  some  circumstances  that  reconciled  it  to  that  law  of 
nations  which  theo  prevailed  in  the  world.  Accordingly, 
it  appears,  by  some  passaf  es  in  Cicero's  orations,  that  the 
republic  had  an  ancient  claim  to  these  dominions.  For 
Alexander,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whose  territories  Cyprus 
belonged,  appointed  the  Roman  commonwealth  his  general 
heir ;  and  though  the  senate  did  not  Judge  proper,  at  that 
Juncture,  to  assert  their  full  right  under  his  will,  they 
thought  it,  however,  a  sufficient  title  to  possess  themselves 
of  Alexander's  effects.  From  that  time  down  to  the  date 
of  Cato's  commission,  frequent  attempts  bud  been  made 
in  the  senate  to  enforce  their  right  under  the  will,  and  a 
decree  had  actually  passed  for  that  purpose.  But  as  this 
decree  was  protested  against  by  some  tribune,  it  had  never 
been  carried  into  execution.  Thus  far  it  should  seem  that 
Cato's  commission  was  not  founded  upon  a  mere  arbitrary 
exertion  of  power,  but  on  a  right  which  had  long  before 
received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  which  had  already  | 
in  part  been  vindicated  to  the  public.  In  the  next  pUce, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  were  extremely  oppressed  under 
the  government  of  Ptolemy,  and  desirous  of  transferring 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Paterculus  represents 
this  prince  as  one  who  well  deserved  the  punishment  he 
suffered :— **  omnibus  morum  vitiii  (says  he)  eaiii  eontU' 
metiatn  meritum."  And  Dion  Cassius  expressly  declares, 
that  the  Cyprians  received  Cato.  "  oOk  iucovfftMS  hoping 
that,  from  slaves,  as  they  were  before,  they  should  be 
raised  into  the  number  of  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome." 
But  to  consider  thLi  question  in  another  view :  what  pro-  | 
bable  reason  of  personal  interest  can  be  assigned  for  Cato's 
undertaking  this  office  ?  It  could  not  be  from  a  q>irit  of 
avarice :  for  it  is  unanimously  confessed  that  he  discharged 
itwith  the  most  unspotted  integrity.  It  could  not  be  from 
B  E9 
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may  likewise  add  yoar  great  and  rojal  friend  \ 
prince  Deiotarai.  If  thus  to  act  is  a  merit  of  the 
most  superior  kind,  if  in  all  ages  the  number  has 
been  far  less  considerable  4f  those  who  knew  how 
to  subdue  their  desires  than  to  vanquish  their  ene- 
mies, he  that  has  given  an  instance  of  both,  cannot, 
certainly,  but  be  deemed,  in  Cato's  estimation  at 
least,  to  have  strene:thened  his  claim  to  the  honours 
of  his  country,  an'i  to  have  improved  the  splendour 
of  his  military  achievements  by  the  more  unusual 
lustre  of  his  civil  conduct. 

Let  me,  in  the  last  place,  and  as  in  diffidence  of 
my  own  solicitations,  call  in  Philosophy  for  my 
advocate ;  than  which  nothing  has  ever  afforded 
me  a  more  sensible  satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  she 
is  one  of  the  noblest  blessings  that  the  gods  have 
bestowed  on  man.  At  her  shrine  we  have  both  of 
us,  from  our  earliest  years,  paid  our  joint  and  equal 
adorations ;  and  while  she  has  been  thought  by 
some  the  companion  only  of  indolent  and  secluded 
speculatists,  we  (and  we  alone,  I  had  almost  said) 
have  introduced  her  into  the  world  of  business,  and 
familiarised  her  with  the  most  active  and  important 
scenes.  She,  therefore,  it  is  that  now  solicits  you 
in  my  behalf;  and  when  Philosophy  is  the  sup- 
pliant, Cato  surely  can  never  refuse.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  be  well  assured,  if  I  should  prevail 
with  you  to  concur  in  procuring  a  decree  1  so  much 
wish  to  obtain,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  wholly 
indebted  for  that  honour  to  your  authority  and 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 
Marcus  Cato  to  Cicero, 
■  TiTB  affection  I  bear  both  to  you  and  to  the 
I  republic  induces  me,  very  sincerely,  to  rejoice  in 
A.t7  703  ^°<^°S  ^^^  7^^  eierdse  the  same  in- 
tegrity and  vigilance  in  the  conduct  of 
our  arms  abroad  as  distinguished  yonr  administra- 
tion of  our  most  important  affairs  at  home.  I  have, 
therefore,  paid  your  actions  that  honour  which  was 
most  consistent  with  my  judgment ;  and,  in  speak- 
ing CO  this  question  before  the  senate,  as  well  as 
afterwards  when  I  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
decree  that  has  passed  in  your  favour,  I  applauded 
the  probity  and  prudence  with  which  you  have 
protected  your  province,  preserved  the  crown  and 
person  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions of  our  allies  in  general 

If  you  rather  choose,  however,  that  we  should 
ascribe  to  the  gods  those  advantages  which  the 
republic  has  gained  entirely  by  your  own  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  probity,  I  am  glad  the  senate 

a  motive  of  ambition ;  for  he  refused  all  the  honours,  upon 
this  occasion,  which  his  country  would  hnve  paid  him. 
It  could  not  be  from  a  servile  compliance  with  the  power 
of  Clodius :  for  he  died  rather  than  submit  ev«i  to  that  of 
Cesar,  rpon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assert,  that  Cato  acted  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
upon  a  principle  of  disint«reeted  patriotism,  and  consis- 
tently with  the  strictest  maxims  of  pagan  morality. — Plut 
in  Vit.  Caton. ;  Orat.  In  Rtd.  L  1.  U.  10;  VeU.  Pat.  U.  45; 
Dio,  pu  lol ;  Senec.  Consol.  ad  Mare.  20. 

i>  Cato  took  a  voyage  into  Asia,  in  order  to  Inform  himself 
of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  these  eastern  provinces ; 
und  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  DeiotaruH,  who  paid  him  the  honours 
of  his  court  nith  singular  marks  of  ekteem  and  considera- 
tion.—Plut.  in  Vit  Caton. 


'  has  passed  a  decree  for  that  purpose.    Bat  if  yoa 

are  willing  that  fortune  should  have  the  credit  of 

your  actions,  as  supposing  a  public  thaoksfifiDf 

necessarily  opens  yonr  way  to  a  triomph,  I  maa 

observe  that  the  latter  is  not  always  a  conseqaettce 

of  the  former.     Yet,  granting  it  were,  is  it  not 

I  far  more  to  the  honour  of  a  general,  to  have  it 

I  declared,  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  that  he  presemd 

,  his  province  by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  bis 

administration,  than  that  he  owed  it  either  to  the 

I  strength  of  his  troops,   or  to  the  peculiir  int«^ 

position  of  Providence  ?     Such,  at  least,  were  my 

'  sentiments  when  this  question  came  before  the 

I  house ;  and  if  I  have  employed  more  words  thn 

I  usual  in  explainiug  them,  it  was  from  a  desire  of 

I  convincing  you,  that,  though  I  proposed  to  the 

senate  what   I   thought  would  be  most  for  the 

advantage  of  your  reputation,  I  rejoice  tbit  they 

'  have  determined  what  is  most  agreeable  to  tosr 

'  wishes.     1  have  only  to  reqfhest  the  continuance  rf 

your  friendship,  and  to  eAtreat  you  steadily  ts 

persevere  in  those  paths  of  integrity  which  yoa 

have  hitherto  pursued  both  in  respect  to  ovraUia 

and  the  republic  ^    Farewell. 


LETTER  III. 

To  Caius  Mareeiitui,  ContuL 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wish«» 

than  that  the  question  concerning  the  hoQoers  das 

A  D  709.   ^    ™y  military  senrices   shoold  «•• 

•   •         before  the  senate  at  a  time  when  yoaua 

consul,  as  it  will  afford  you  an  opportaoity  d 

gratifying  that  uncommon  zeal  for  my  interea 

which  I  have  upon  all  occasions  experienced  froa 

every  branch  of  your  family.     Let  me  entreat  y* 

therefore,  when  the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  tbi 

senate  shall  be  laid  before  that  assembly,  to  es«l 

your  influence  in  procuring  a  decree  in  my  U^ 

of  the  most  distinguished  lind.     I  persaade  myd 

you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  tU 

I  request,  as  the  senate,  I  trust,  wUl  by  no  inett 

be  averse  to  my  pretensions.     If  there  were  aayi 

1  your  family  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  in  a  hi^ 

I  degree  than  yours,  I  should  have  applied  to  ft 

I  by  their  intervention.     But  though  no  maa  e< 

entered  more  warmly  into  my  interests  than*?* 

father;   though  the  esteem  which  your  relatil 

\  Marcus  Marcellus  has  long  entertained  for  nw 

conspicuous  to  the  whole  world ;  and,  in  a  «M 

though    all  your   family,   in   general,  have  « 

^  honoured  me  with  the  most  signal  marks  of  thi 

I  regard ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  h* 

afforded  me  stronger  instances  of  affectkn  tk 

yourself.     1  conjure  you,  then,  to  distinfuish  I 

with  the  highest  honours ;  and  let  me  experieo^ 

i      »  This  letter  (to  speak  in  the  virtuoso  languaseijl 
:  unique,  and  extremely  valuable,  aa  being  the  only  of  ^ 

sition  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  bu 
I  Cato.    It  confirms  what  Plutarch  exprcaaly  a 
!  Cato's  manners  were  by  no  meoDs  of  a  rough  and  n 
'  cast,  as  no  refusal  could  have  been  drawn  op  la  J 
.   decent  and  civil  terma    A  judiciooa  eye,  howevfr,  < 
I  but  discern,  thnmgfa  this  veil  of  politeness,  the  nice  ti 

of  a  delicate  and  concealed  raillery,  which  Ciccrcv  I 
I  theleas,  thought  proper  to  dissemble,  as  will  ap] 
'  his  answer  to  this  letter  in  the  following  hock. 

10,  book  vt. 
'      J  Siee  rem.  »,  p.  390. 
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'  io  the  affair  of  mj  thank  sgiTing*  as  well  as  in  eyerj 
other  wherein  the  glory  of  my  reputation  is  con- 
1  coned,  that  I  want  no  solicitor  to  recommend  me 
;  to  yonr  good  offices.    FareweiL 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Lucius  Paulus\  Contul, 
Among  many  reasons  for  wishing  myself  with 
'  joa  at  Rome,  the  principal  was,  that  I  might,  both 
A.  r.  ;to.  *^  y**°"^  election  and  in  the  course  of  your 
consular  ministry,  have  given  you  proofs 
of  that  zeal  to  which  yon  have  so  undoubted  a  right. 
I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  unanimity 
vith  which  you  were  ehosen,  (and  of  which,  indeed, 
I  never  entertained  the  least  doubt,)  would  have 
rendered  my  assistance  in  that  article  altogether 
annecessary  :  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  have 
«s  tittle  occasion  for  it  in  the  subsequent  discharge 
4f  yoor  office.  However,  I  should  have  had  the 
iit^fection,  at  least,  of  seconding  your  views  in 
both.  It  is  a  great  concern  to  me,  I  confess,  when 
I  reflect  that,  notwithstanding  I  experienced  many 
important  instances  of  your  affection  during  my 
consulship,  I  am  yet  utterly  incapable  of  making 
any  return  in  yours.  And  what  renders  this  reflec- 
tion still  more  mortifying,  is,  that  you  were  but  a 
yom^  man  when  you  thus  generously  displayed 
the  ^«;ts  of  your  friendship  :  whereas,  1  am  at  a 
tiaae  of  life  when  much  greater  advantages  might 
well  be  expected  from  mine.  I  know  not,  in  truth, 
hy  what  fatality  it  is  that  yon  have  continually  had 
spportanities  of  advancing  my  dignities,  and  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  contribute  anything  but 
aeSecCnal  good  wishes  to  yours.  Thus,  as  not 
only  in  the  instance  1  just  now  mentioned,  but  in 
the  article  of  my  restoration,  1  was  indebted  to  you 
i»  the  highest  honours,  so  a  fresh  occasion  now 
■resents  itself  to  you  of  distinguishing  me,  as  my 
■iffitary  achievements  have  happened  to  fall  within 
Ihe  p«iod  of  yonr  consulate.  The  dignity  of  that 
oftce  with  which  you  are  invested,  and  the  import- 
■Aoe  of  those  honours  I  am  suing  for,  might  well 
laqoire  that  I  should  address  you  in  all  the  warmth 
Bf  soBcitation  ;  but  I  dare  not  venture  thus  to  press 
m,  lest  it  should  look  as  if  I  forgot,  or  at  least 
Mfined  that  you  had  forgotten,  your  usual  dis- 
paation  to  serve  me.  I  will  make  my  request, 
frer^ore,  in  few  words :  and  it  will  be  treating 
ftn.  in  a  manner  more  agreeable,  I  dare  say,  to 
lD«r  own  inclinations,  as  well  as  to  those  favours 
hbis^  all  the  vrorld  is  sensible  I  have  received  at 
yoor  hands.  If  any  others,  indeed,  than  you  and 
famr  ctdieagne  were  in  possession  of  the  consular 
iftrr,  yov  are  the  first  man  whose  mediation  I 
iboiiM  have  employed  in  order  to  render  the 
•oncois  Cavoorable  to  my  pretensions.  But  as  this 
l%b  aotbority  is  vested  in  you,  with  whom  I  have 
^  strongest  and  most  conspicuous  connexions,  I 
tBBBOt  wcraple  to  conjure  your  assistance  in  speed- 
3y  pxocuiing  a  decree  of  the  most  illustrious  kioU 
la  mj  fisvoor ;  an  honour  which  you  will  find,  >y 
A«  ieiccr  I  have  addressed  to  the  senate,  that  my 
Jnn  are  not  unworthy  of  receiving.  I  recommend 
tiwa  anr  reputation,  and,  indeed,  my  concerns  of 
every  aort,  to  your  generous  patronage.  But,  above 
•3,  1  besccdi  you  (and  it  is  a  request  I  mentioned 

k  See  rewu  4.  p,  MM. 


in  my  former  letter)  that  you  would  not  suffer  the 
time  of  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged.  It 
u  much  my  desire,  in  truth,  to  see  yon  in  your 
consular  office ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  obtaining  from 
your  administration  every  advantage,  both  here  and 
in  Italy,  that  I  most  wish  to  enjoy.    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
Marcus  Cceliut  to  Cicero. 
You  have  been  informed,   I  doubt  not,   that 
Dolabella  has  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
I  ^  y  ^^   against  Appius' ;   and  this   prosecution 
I  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  world 

!  in  general  than  I  imagined.  Appius,  however,  has 
!  acted  with  great  prudence  upon  the  occasion  :  for 
as  soon  as  his  adversary  had  lodged  his  information, 
he  withdrew  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  city*".  By  these  means  he 
silenced  the  reports  to  his  disadvantage;  as  he 
appeared  more  willing  to  take  his  trial  than  his 
prosecutor  expected.  Appius  relies  greatly  in  this 
conjuncture  upon  your  assistance ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded you  are  not  disinclined  to  serve  him.  You 
have  it  now  in  your  power"  to  do  so  as  far  as  you 
shall  think  proper ;  though,  I  must  add,  you  would 
be  more  at  liberty  to  limit  your  good  offices  towards 
him,  if  you  and  he  had  never  been  upon  ill  terms 
together.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  were  you 
to  measure  out  your  services  by  the  right  he  has  to 
demand  thein,  it  might  be  suspected  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  your  reconcilement :  whereas,  you 
can  hazard  no  censure  by  obliging  him ;  as  you 
will  show  that  you  are  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
acting  a  generous  part,  even  where  friendship® 
might  incline  you  to  the  contrary.  This  reminds 
me  of  acquainting  you  that  Dolabella's  wife  ob- 
tained a  divorce  just  upon  the  coiymencement  of 
this  prosecution.  I  remember  the  commission' 
you  left  with  me  when  you  set  out  for  the  province; 
as  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  after- 
wards wrote  to  you  concerning  that  affair.  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present :  only  let 
me  advise  you,  how  much  soever  you  may  relish 
the  scheme,  to  wait  the  event  of  this  trial  before 
you  discover  your  sentiments.  If,  indeed,  your 
inclinations  should  be  known,  it  will  raise  a  very 
invidious  clamour  against  yon ;  and  should  you 
give  Dolabella  the  least  intimation  of  them,  they 

1  He  was  prosecuted  by  Dolabella  in  two  distinct  im- 
peachments. The  first  was,  for  being  guilty  of  treason 
in  his  government  of  Cilicia ;  and  the  other,  for  bribery 
and  corruption  in  his  election  to  the  consulate.— Ep.  Fam. 
ill.)]. 

■»  See  rem,  «>,  p.  409. 

B  As  one  of  Dolabella's  impeaohmentu  against  Appius 
was  for  his  mal-practices  in  Cilicia,  it  was  extremely  in 
the  power  of  Cicero  to  serve  Appius  in  those  examinations 
which  were  necessary  to  be  taken  in  his  province. 

o  To  Dohibella. 

P  It  seems  probable,  from  this  passage,  that  there  was 
some  prospect  of  a  divorce  between  Dolabella  and  his  wife 
before  Cicero  left  Rome ;  and  that  the  latter  had  commis- 
sioned Cfldius,  in  caM  this  event  should  happen,  to  take 
some  measures  for  procuring  a  match  between  Dolabella 
and  his  daughter  Tullia.  There  will  be  occasion  to  make 
great  use  of  this  circumstance  in  a  remark  upon  a  ktter 
in  the  following  book :  and,  therefore,  it  is  here  pointed 
out  for  the  reader's  particular  observation.  See  rtm.  f .  on 
letter  1,  book  v1. 
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will  certainly  become  more  public  than  will  be  con- 
▼enient  either  for  yonr  interest  or  yoor  honour. 
He  would,  undoubtedly,  be  unable  to  conceal  a 
circumstance  so  adTantageous  to  his  present  views, 
and  which  would  give  so  much  credit  to  the  pro- 
secution in  which  he  is  engaged ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded  he  would  scarcely  refrain  from  making  it 
the  subject  of  his  conTersation,  notwithstanding  he 
were  sure  the  disoorery  would  prove  to  his  pre- 
judice. Pompey,  I  am  told,  interests  himself  ex- 
tremely in  behalf  of  Appius ;  insomuch,  that  it  is 
generally  imagined  he  has  a  design  of  sending  one 
of  his  sons  in  order  to  solicit  yon  in  his  favour. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  in  the  humour  here  of  acquit- 
ting all  criminals :  nodiing,  in  truth,  so  base  or  so 
Tillanous  can  be  perpetrated  that  b  not  sure  of 
escaping  punishment.  Ton  will  perceive  how 
wondrously  active  our  consuls  are  in  their  office, 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
procure  a  single  decree  of  the  senate,  except  one 
for  appointing  the  Latian^  festivals.  Even  our 
friend  Curio  has  not  hitherto  acted  with  any  spirit 
in  his  tribunate;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  general  indolence  that  has  seixed  us. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  contests  with  the  vintners 
and  the  surveyors  of  the  public  aqueducts,  all 
Rome  would  appear  in  a  profound  lethargy.  In 
short,  I  know  not  to  what  degree  the  Parthians 
may  have  animated  you;  but,  as  for  us,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  we  are  fut  asleep.  But  hpw 
much  soever  we  may  want  to  be  awakened,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  by  the  Parthians.  It  is  reported, 
nevertheless,  though  I  know  not  on  what  founda- 
tion, that  they  have  gained  some  slight  advantage 
over  the  troops  of  Bibulus,  near  Mount  Amanus. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  must  recal  what  I  said 
concerning  Curio.  The  cold  fit  is  at  length  expelled 
by  the  warmth  of  those  censures  to  which  the  levity 
of  his  conduct  has  exposed  him.  For,  not  being  able 
to  carry  his  point  with  respect  to  the  intercalation', 
he  has  deserted  the  interest  of  the  senate,  and 
harangued  the  people  in  favour  of  Cssar*.  He 
threatens,  likewise,  to  propose  a  Viarian  law, 
somewhat  of  the  same  tendency  with  the  Agrarian 
one  which  was  formerly  attempted  by  Rullus* ;  as 

4  Thta  festiTal  wu  instituted  by  Tarqoin,  in  memory  of 
his  oonqneel  of  Btruria. 

*  See  rewt.  <*,  p.  98& 

*  It  hu  alrewly  been  observed,  in  the  oourae  of  these 
remarks,  that  Curio  eeoretly  favoured  the  intereei  of 
Cnar,  at  the  nme  time  that  he  afTeoted  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  friends  of  the  senate.  But  ciroumstancee  being 
now  mature  for  throwing  aside  the  mask,  lie  seised  the 
first  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  party.  With  this 
view  he  applied  to  the  poaUfioal  ooUage  for  an  intercalalioo, 
in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  his  tribunitial  minis- 
try. This  he  knew  would  not  be  granted,  as  having  before 
raised,  it  is  probable,  some  suspicion  of  his  real  designs. 
The  refusal,  however,  furnished  him  with  the  pretence  he 
wanted,  and  gave  a  colour  (such  as  It  was)  to  the  rtesMtlop 
he  had  long  meditated.— Dio,  p.  149. 

*  Rullus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  ccmsulate  of 
Cicero,  by  whose  address  and  eloquence  the  law  which 
Rullus  attempted  to  introduce  was  r^eoted.  "  These  laws," 
as  Dr.  Middleton  obMrves,  "  used  to  be  greedily  received 
by  the  populace,  and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates  as  often  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with 
the  multitude  against  the  public  good :  but  this  law  (of 
Rullus)  was  of  all  others  the  most  extravagant,  and,  by  a 
show  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than  had  ever  been 
given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted.  The  purpoee 
of  It  was  to  oreatea  decern  virate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with 


also  another,  empowering  the  tediles  todotrfimti 
corn  among  the  people. 

If  you  should  determine  ^as  I  think  joa  oof^i) 
to  employ  your  good  offices  m  behalf  of  Apptos,  1 
beg  you  would  tske  that  opportunity  of  reooa- 
mending  me  to  his  fiivour.  Let  me  prevail  vitk 
you,  likewise,  not  to  declare  yourself  vitk  nspcd 
to  Dolabella;  as  yonr  leaving  that  p(NDtitlv|i 
will  be  of  singular  importance  not  only  to  the  li^ 
I  hint  at,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  opiiaoB  ds 
world  will  entertain  of  your  justice  and  boooor. 

Will  it  not  be  a  high  reilectioo  opoe  yos  f 
I  should  not  be  fiimidied  with  soae  GraoA 
panthers  ?    FarewelL 


LETTER   VL 
Prom  the  wame. 

I  KNOW  not  how  soon  you  may  wiih  to  re 
yi>ur  government ;  bi^t,  for  my  own  psit,  ny 

patience  for  your  return  is  in  propottifl 
^^'T^  to  the  good  fortune  that  bis  hidwH 
attended  your  arms.  Whilst  yon  contiaoe  ii  M 
province,  therefore,  I  shall  be  under  perpctaj 
apprehensions  lest  some  unlucky  reverie  ik 
damp  the  joy  I  take  in  your  late  sucoesdol  ei|t 
dition.  > 

I  have  time  to  write  but  a  very  few  wordi,  iil 
convey  this  by  the  hands  of  the  coorier  to  M 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  is  just  ■^■fJ^J 
and,  indeed,  I  sent  you  a  long  letter  ye^erdqM 
your  freedman.  Nothing  has  since  oocvrTed  vtn 
communicating ;  unless  yoa  should  have  ciuio^ 
enough  to  think  fas  I  imagine  you  will)  thit  i 
following  articles  deserve  notice.  In  the  lint  piM 
then,  Comificius  is  upon  the  point  of  being  mitiB 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sylla;  and  intkesd 
Paula  Valeria,  on  the  very  day  her  huAs^* 
expected  from  his  government,  procured  a  dhvd 
without  alleging  the  least  cause.  She  ii  to  1 
married  to  Decimus  Brutus.  Seversl  very  eitd 
ordinary  incidents  of  the  same  kind  have  bsppoi 
during  your  absence.  But  would  you  hare  i^ 
pected  that  Servius  Ocella  vras  so  well  witk  d 
ladies,  as  to  have  been  twice  discovered  in  dij 
gallantry  within  the  space  of  three  short  dsy»  ?  J 
you  ask  me  where  the  scene  of  this  aawroai  ■ 
venture  was  laid  ?  in  sad  trath,  my  frieod,  wkd 
I  least  wished ;  but  for  the  rest,  1  ks^  f 
to  inquire  of  otliers*.  And  a  pleasant  pie« 
intelligence  it  will  be  for  our  noble  general  to  Itf 
in  whose  fair  quarters  the  luckless  OceDs  « 
seized !     Fareweil. 


absolute  power  for  five  yean  over  all  the  nwmwm  4y 
repubUc.  to  distribute  them  at  pleMore  to  chedtti^t 
seU  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought  flt:to<te(antel 
rights  of  the  principal  pcism—iiii ;  to  reqane  sn  aa« 
from  all  the  generals  abroad,  except  I^impcy,  of  tbc  «j 
taken  in  their  wan;  to  settle  colonies  whcrm«w« 
Judged  proper,  and  particularly  at  Capua ;  and,  in  ifa«i 
command  all  the  money  and  forces  In  the  empire.*-4 
of  Cicero,  p.  43. 

«  One  would  almost  snapeot  from  the  lesuvtd  mM 
in  which  C«eUns  reUtes  thU  advcnturs,  that  bt  hsl 
Blaring  rtaton  on  hi$  btow  (as  the  poet  hnmortmdy* 
it)  tor  not  being  more  ezplicdt. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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LETTER  VIL 
To  Apjmit  Puieher. 
I  WILL  answer  your  letter  more  folly  than  I  can 
t  present,  the  veiy  first  moment  I  shall  have 
more  leisure.    In  the  mean  while  I  snatch 
the  opportnnitj  of  sending  this  by  the 
wl*  of  some  domestics  of  Bmtns,  who  jnst  now 
iDed  opon  me  at  Laodicea,  and  are  returning  with 
&  eipedition  to  Rome.  They  are  in  so  much  haste, 
M I  have  only  time  to  write  this,  and  another  to 
Intos. 

Vxt  deputies  firom  Apamea  delirered  your  long 
tter  to  me,  wherein  you  very  unjustly  accuse  me 
r  hiring  obstructed  by  my  mandates  the  public 
Moment^  whidi  that  city  proposed  to  raise. 
^09  dean  I  would  suffer  them  to  proceed  imme- 
vfadj  upon  the  execution  of  that  design,  lest  they 
bald  be  prevented  by  the  winter;  and  very 
Mdy  reproach  me  for  having  suspended  the 
■eanieoU  for  that  purpose  till  I  should  be  able 
tiaqoire  into  the  justice  of  raising  them.  This, 
M  (eU  me,  was  in  some  sort  an  ablate  probibi- 
BQ ;  since  the  winter  would  necessarily  be  set  in 
Are  1  could  return  out  of  Cilicia  in  order  to 
cunioe  nito  that  affair.  Having  thus  stated  the 
venl  articles  of  your  charge,  I  will  now  show 
n  that  they  are  altogether  unreasonable.  In  the 
It  place,  then,  as  I  bad  received  complaints  on 
e  part  of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
reicesnve  taxes,  where  was  the  injustice  if  I 
rbade  these  subsidies  to  be  levied  till  I  could 
■mine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ?  But  this,  it 
Ctts,  I  cDukl  not  be  able  to  effect  till  the  winter, 
tf  vliy  not  ?  let  me  ask  :  since  it  was  the  part  of 
aae  who  made  these  complaints  to  wait  upon  me, 
tktr  than  mine  to  attend  them.  But  you  will 
9«t,  perhaps,  to  the  reasonableness  of  laying 
ne  people  under  the  difficulty  of  taking  so  long 
jowney.  Yet  this  journey  jou  yourself  must 
maariiy  have  designed  they  should  uke,  when 
«  ftte  them  your  letter  to  deliver  to  me.  And 
fiver  it  they  accordingly  did  :  but  they  timed  it 
■bwrdly,  that  though  it  was  to  desire  they  might 
ipermitted  to  begin  their  work  during  the  summer, 
(f  did  not  bring  it  to  me  till  that  season  was 
^rtL  I  most  acquaint  you,  however,  that  far 
cgreater  part  of  these  very  citixens  are  averse  to 
'kryiag  this  tax  in  question.  Nevertheless,  I 
ifl  take  such  measures  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
■fve  will  prove  most  agreeable  to  your  inclina- 
w.  And  thus  much  for  this  Apamean  business. 
I  im  informed,  by  Pausanias,  a  freedman  of 
walos,  and  one  of  my  accensors*,  that  you 
mpiained  to  him  of  my  having  treated  you  with 
jat^baaf  btineas  and  incivility  by  not  coming  to 

'UvMBsval  wich  thcae  Aaiatloprovinoeato  oonaeorate 
*N«  to  their  Roman  governors,  and  aasooiate  them 
^  ^  t>^  (d  the  MUM  oommoD  oeremcmieB  of  rellgioua 
O^  ProMUy.  cberofor*,  the  boUdlng  which  the  dty 
'  '!■■••  proposed  to  erect,  was  some  compliment  to 
yw<<thi»Mcradkini.  Th«  very  ingenious  Monsieur 
"^"^lias  dbown,  in  a  learned  diMertetlon  which  he 
^Mnthe  Reyal  Acadcmr of  BeUes  Lettres  at  Paris, 
■t^^tviae  boooors  wbieb  were  p^d  to  the  Roman 
■?**»,  wwecojy  a  eontinuanoe  of  the  same  infiamous 
J[^*^*ote  wkieh  had  been  practised  during  the  times  of 
ww^itte^Plat.  in  Vlt.  Flamin. ;  M^moir«s  de  Litt^ 

*  ^•eeeason  weiw  oAoers  who  attended  on  the  pro- 
"*""*"  ^  I  in  their  courts  of  Justice. 


meet  you  in  your  approadi  to  looninm.  The  fact, 
however,  is  this :  I  received  a  message  horn  you 
late  at  night,  acquainting  me  that  tou  proposed  to 
give  me  an  interview  in  that  citr  before  the  next 
morning ;  but  your  servant  could  not  inform  me 
which  of  the  two  roads  you  intended  to  take.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  attend 
you,  I  despatched  your  friend  Varro,  together  with 
Lepta,  the  captain  of  ny  artillery,  directing  them 
to  take  different  roads,  and  whichever  should  meet 
you  first,  to  return  with  immediate  notice.  Ac- 
cordingly Lepta  came  back  with  great  expedition ; 
and  assuring  me  that  you  had  actually  passed  the 
camp,  I  instantly  went  to  Iconium.  What  fol- 
lowed I  need  not  mention.  And  now  is  it  probable 
that  I,  who  am  rather  apt  to  be  more  assiduous  in 
offices  of  this  kind  than  my  station  and  character 
require,  should  neglect  to  pay  the  accustomed 
honours  to  Appius  Claudius ;  to  one  dignified  with 
the  august  title  of  imperator,  and,  what  is  still 
stronger,  to  my  friend  ?  But  not  .to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  this  article,  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice  of  an  expression  you  made  use  of  to  the 
same  person.  **  A  compliment  of  this  kind,  you 
told  him,  had  mutually  passed  between  you  and 
Lentulus*  ;  and  did  Cicero  take  upon  himself  to 
act  towards  a  person  of  your  quality  with  less 
ceremony  ?  "  But  can  it  be  true  that  so  weak  an 
expression  should  drop  from  a  man  of  your  im- 

f  roved  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world  : 
vriil  add  too,  (what  the  Stoics  justly  rank  in  the 
number  of  social  virtues,)  of  your  refined  good 
breeding  ?  Can  you  possibly  believe  me  so  mean 
as  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  distinctions  of 
birth  than  of  merit  f  I  have  ever,  indeed,  held 
the  founders  of  illustrious  families  as  truly  great ; 
but  never  could  I  esteem  the  splendid  names  they 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  as  objects  of  my 
admiration.  These  were  my  sentiments  even 
before  1  had  myself  attained  what  the  world  con- 
siders as  the  highest  honours.  But  now,  after 
having  filled  the  most  distinguished  posts  in  the 
commonwealth  with  a  character  that  leaves  nothing 
more  for  my  ambition  to  wish,  though  I  am  fkr 
from  thinking  myself  superior  to  those  of  your 
rank,  I  hoped,  however,  that  I  might  be  deemed 
their  equal.  I  am  persuaded  at  least  that  I  have 
been  always  regarded  as  such,  not  only  by  Lentulus, 
to  whom  I  yield  the  preference  to  myself  in  every 
respect,  but  by  Pompey  likewise,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. But  Uf  you  differ  from  them  in  this  opinion, 
I  would  recommend  the  writings  of  Athenodorus' 
to  your  attentive  perusal, — as  they  will  teach  you 
to  form  a  more  just  distinction  between  high  birth 
and  true  nobility*. 

But,  not  to  deviate  farther  from  the  purpose  of 
my  letter,  I  beg  you  would  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  not  only  that  I  am  your  friend,  but  that  I 
am  most  affectionately  so ;  the  troth  of  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  evince  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make 
the  world  suspect  that  you  have  less  reason  to  take 
my  interest  under  your  protection  during  my 
absence  than  1  had  to  act  for  yours  in  the  same 
circumstance,  I  willingly  spare  you  the  trouble  : 

'  Lentulu»  was  prodecoesor  to  Appius  in  the  goTomment 
of  Cilicia,  tuf  »ppius  was  to  Cicero. 
7  He  was  preceptor  to  Augustus  Cesar.— Bfanutius. 
»  See  rem.  *,  p.95A, 
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There  want  not  chief*  in  rach  a  cause  to  fight. 
And  Jove  hinuelf  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right  •. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  yoa  should  give  me  reason 
to  think  that  yoa  are  of  a  temper  too  apt  to  take 
offence,  you  will  not,  however,  extinguish  my  desire 
of  exerting  my  best  services  in  your  behalf ;  yoo 
will  only  render  me  less  solicitous  in  what  manner 
you  may  receive  them. 

Thus  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you  with  a 
freedom  that  results  from  the  conscious  sincerity 
of  my  friendship  towards  you,  and  which,  as  it  was 
founded  on  dispassionate  judgment,  I  shall  preserve 
just  as  long  as  may  be  agreeable  to  your  own  in- 
ciinationa.    FarewelL 


LETTER   VIII. 
To  Caiui  Catiius^,  Proquwstor, 

Mt  own  inclinations  have  anticipated  your  re- 
commendation :  I  have  long  since  received  Marcus 
A.  u  703  ^*^**"  "^^  ^®  number  of  my  friends. 
' '  '  He  has  extremely  endeared  himself  to 
me,  indeed,  by  his  great  politeness  and  elegance  of 
manners,  but  particularly  by  the  singular  affection 
I  have  observed  he  bears  towards  you.  Accord- 
ingly, though  your  letter  in  his  behalf  was  not 
without  effect,  yet  my  own  knowledge  of  the  regard 
he  entertains  for  you  had  somewhat  more:  you 
may  be  assured,  therefore,  I  shall  very  faithfully 
confer  upon  him  the  good  offices  you  request. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  wish  you 
could  have  given  me  an  interview.  In  the  first 
place,  1  was  desirous,  after  so  tedious  a  separation, 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  have  long  esteemed.  In 
the  next  place,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
expressed  those  congratulations  in  person  which  I 
have  already  paid  you  in  a  letter.  I  wanted,  like- 
wise, an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  you  upon 
our  mutual  affairs,  as  well  as  of  confirming  a 

•  Humer.  Pope'u  translation.  Th^e  lines  are  taken  from 
tlie  speech  of  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  in  the  first  Ulad, 
where  the  latter  threatens  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
the  common  cause.  Cicero  seems  to  apply  them  in  porti- 
cuUr  alluiiion  to  his  interest  with  Pompey,  who  at  this 
time  was  the  great  idol  of  his  devotion,  and  the  political 
Jove,  at  whose  shrine  he  most  devoutly  bowed. 

b  He  attended  Crassos  into  Syria  as  his  quiestor,  who, 
being  killed  in  an  engagement  against  the  Parthians,  as 
has  been  related  in  rem.^,p.  a60,  the  administration 
devolved  upon  Cussius.  He  seems,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  to  have  been  sotting  out,  if  not  actually  upon  the 
road,  from  that  province.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  ho  commanded  a  very 
considerable  fleet  on  the  side  of  Pompey  ;  but  upon  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  the  plains  of  Pharaalia,  he  sur- 
rendered both  himself  and  his  ships  to  the  conqueror.  [See 
letter  36,  book  vii.  rem. '.]  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  part  which  Cas&ius  afterwards  acted  towards  his  bene> 
factor,  as  everybody  knows  that  he  was  the  principal 
contriver  and  manager  of  the  conspiracy  against  Cesar. 
Plutarch  asserts  that  he  engaged  in  this  design  from  his 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  but  the  contemporaries  of  Cassius 
thought  otherwise,  and  it  was  generally  believed  In  Rome 
that  he  was  actuated  upon  that  occasion  more  by  pique 
than  patriotism.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  former 
was  his  strongest,  if  not  his  single  motive ;  for  his  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  conduct,  during  his  administration  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  renders  it  not  very  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  real  friend  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 
— Plut,  in  Vit  Brut. ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam,  viU.  10 ;  see  letter  14, 
book  iv. 


friendship  founded  on  many  reciprocal  good  oica, 
though  interrupted,  indeed,  bj  a  long  ibaeocL, 
But,  since  I  cuuld  not  obtain  the  pleasure  of  a 
nearer  conference,  let  me  take  the  adnats^eil 
least  of  this  more  distant  communicatioD,  vA 
which,  in  most  respects,  will  answer  the  vme  pa^  j 
pose.  There  is  one  or  two,  howerer,  1  wMt. 
except,  as  it  can  neither  afford  me  a  satiiiBctiflt  < 
equal  to  that  of  seeing  you,  nor  a  mean  of  miden«|  * 
you  so  sensible  of  the  joy  I  feel  in  your  latesoeoeai^ 
But  though  I  have  already  expressed  mycoognt»-: 
lations  in  a  former  letter,  I  will  here  again  asMii 
you  that  I  very  sincerely  rejoice,  iA)t  only  in  tb, 
illustrious  actions  you  have  performed  %  Irat  4: 
your  very  opportune  departure  amidst  the  geoentj 
esteem  and  applauses  of  the  whole  province. 

And  now,  what  I  had  farther  to  aay,  if  «el4' 
met,  related  to  our  mutual  affairs ;  ■  point,  Its^i 
ever,  which  may  full  as  well  be  discussed  in  tfahi 
manner.  With  regard  to  your  own,  when  1  a%r, 
sider  your  interest  in  general,  1  cannot  bat  idnM# 
you  to  hasten  to  Rome.  When  I  left  the  citj,  tit^i 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  desstu  ll> 
your  prejudice ;  and  I  am  persuaded  yov  r^^nnVf 
thither,  while  the  success  of  your  ansi  b  fria 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  will  ensue  joa  t, 
reception  greatly  to  your  honour.  The  reasoaitf. 
hastening  your  journey  will  hold  still  stroDgtCir 
you  are  convinced  that  you  shall  be  able  to  deftit, 
those  prosecutions  which  you  are  apprehemH 
it  seemsy  may  be  brought  against  some  of  jo0: 
officers ;  as  nothing  will  place  your  character  itt 
more  advantageous  light  than  a  victory  of  tfek.' 
kind.  But  if  you  imagine  the  charge  can  bcnA 
good  against  them,  it  merits  your  considentai 
whether  your  arrival  in  Rome  will  not  happea  at 
conjuncture  very  unfavourable  for  such  a  drew* 
stance.  Upon  the  whole,  you  yourself  are  too* 
capable  of  determining  thta  question,  as  joo  at 
the  best  judge  of  your  own  strength.  If  you  thiik 
you  shall  triumph  over  your  adversaries,  it  ii  i 
circumstance,  undoubtedly,  that  will  raiae  fOiC 
general  credit ;  but  if  you  arc  clear  that  therewm 

«  Cassius,  after  the  death  of  C'raasnsand  the  total ^M 
of  his  army,  conducted  back  the  reniAios  of  the  B^*J 
troops  into  Syria,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Antiochla.  M 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Parthians  towards  that  dttil 
sallied  out,  and  by  his  bravery  and  oondact  ht^ 
repulsed  the  enemy,  he  continued  haras^pg  tlMiiritf*<i 
till  he  drove  them  entirely  out  of  Syria.  It  »  ap«(l» 
success  that  Cicero's  congratulation*  are  founded ;  b«t<h| 
are  congratulations  in  which  he  was  by  no  mesne  «w^ 
For  in  some  letters  to  Atticus  written  about  thfc  ttefc* 
speaks  of  Cassius  as  having  magnified  his  actiaos  tfiM 
senate  much  beyond  the  truth,  and  even  dsinw  «*•• 
with  him  in  the  glory  of  repulsing  the  Parthian*  It«i 
the  news,  he  says,  of  his  being  upon  theniardi  in  w^j 
assist  Cassius,  that  animated  his  courascand  spread^ 
terror  among  the  enemy  as  induced  them  to  retreat.  ■• 
this  (as  the  very  ingenious  French  tFsnslator  of  the  wi 
tcrsto  Atticus  observes)  was  ascribing  to  himself  inl»oo* 
to  which  he  had  certainly  no  right.  PorCi«fow»«*» 
great  distance  from  Antlochia  when  the  Partbian*  R* 
treated  from  that  city,  which  the  bravery  of  Carf^ 
together  with  their  own  inexperience  in  the  nstoxe  of  it^ 
lar  sieges,  were  the  only  causes  of  their  abandwtag.^^ 
observation,  therefore,  of  Cicero's  own  may  wrre  P*****J 
as  a  proper  conclusion  to  this  remark :— "  Skfi^  *■ 
de  seipto  prtedicarty  /alio  pr^tertim ,-  et  e»»  inuin 
audientium  imitari  militem  gloriosum.*'^J>io,  P*  ***  •  *J 
Att  V.  20,  21 ;  Mong.  Traduct.  voL  iii.  p.  J48.  rem- 9 :  J* 
OJ/ic.  1.  38. 
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n&profe  the  case,  you  will  certainly  be  less  mor- 
Skdhfthe  distant  reflections  of  the  world,  than  if 
7m  were  placed  within  the  hearing  of  their  ftiaii- 
«»s  censures. 

Astomj  own  affairs,  I  must  repeat  the  request 
of  By  last,  and  entreat  you  to  exert  your  utmost 
a^Tonrs  that  my  continuance  here  may  not  be 
meaded  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the  senate 
M<1  the  people.  I  urge  this  request  as  one  upon 
tliich  all  my  hopes  depend,  and  entreat  you  to  act 
a  a  witb  a  proportionable  zeal.  You  will  find 
I  hdas'  extremely  well  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
i  jw  opoD  this  occasion ;  aa  also  both  Curio  and 
hmoi'. 

1  btfe  only  to  add  the  last  article  I  mentioned, 
:  a  10  mdncement  for  desiring  an  interview ;  I  mean, 
k  onier  to  renew  and  confirm  the  pledges  of  our 
ntul  friendship.  I  persuade  myself  it  will  not 
« ucesary  to  employ  many  words  for  that  pur- 
^K.  Too  discovered,  indeed,  an  early  disposition 
^  be  thai  onited  with  me,  as  on  my  part  I  always 
•Midered  it  as  my  particular  honour.  I  found  it 
*»  my  great  support,  in  the  season  of  my  misfor- 
t&ui.  Let  me  add,  in  farther  claim  to  its  con- 
taoaocejthat  1  have  contracted,  since  your  absence, 
■  p^t  iodmacy  with  your  relation  Brutus  ^  1 
^ise  myself  much  satisfaction  from  the  society 
rftvo  sneh  ingenious  friends,  as  well  as  very  high 
liwsUges  from  your  united  services :  suffer  me 
»t,  1  conjure  you,  to  conceive  this  hope  in  vain. 
a  the  mean  time,  I  beg  to  hear  from  you  imme- 
atteij,  as  I  desire,  likewise,  you  would  write  to 
it  Twy  frequently  when  you  return  to  Rome. 
?ifewelL 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Mareus  CobHus,  Curule-jEdile. 
The  very  worthy  and  learned  Marcus  Fabius' 
8  person  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately  con- 
t;oi  Mcted.  He  strongly,  indeed,  engages  my 
affection,  not  only  by  his  superior  genius 
w  emdition,  but  by  that  uncommon  modesty 
kicb  adorns  them.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
•dertake  bis  cause  with  the  same  warmth  as  if  it 
^  oy  own.  1  know  you  fine  orators  are  so 
"Kh  employed,  that  a  man  must  have  committed 
»rfer  at  least,  ere  he  can  hope  that  his  affairs  are 
sifnificancy  enough  to  claim  your  assistance. 
^  'he  present  instance,  however,  1  will  take  no 
°se :  and  if  I  have  any  share  in  your  regard, 
■a  *ill  gire  up  all  other  business  when  Fabius 
loirts  jour  services. 

The  fevcrity  of  the  winter  has  prevented  my 
Ktriog  any  despatches  from  Rome  a  considerable 
«•  1  am  extremely  impatient,  therefore,  to 
■f  what  is  going  forward  amongst  you,  and  par- 
"^^  what  my  friend  Coelius  is  doing.     Fare- 

J  "w  of  Uw  present  consuls. 
I  TriboBes  of  the  people, 
^r^^tas  vasat  this  time  married  to  Jmiia.  the  sister  of 

^Jji»  nema  to  be  the  person  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
»«.  la  vh««e  behalf  Cassias  had  written  to  Cicero.  The 
^"Bi^  tpkOe  is  Ukewise  In  lavour  of  the  same  friend. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Curiius  PeducaanuSy  Prator^, 
I  HAVE  long  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  Marcus 
Fabius,  for  whom  1  sincerely  profess  the  most 
A,  V  -03.  ^^'**^^'^  regard.  1  do  not,  however,  desire 
to  influence  your  judgment  in  the  suit 
which  he  has  depending  before  you,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  depart  from  those  rules  of  equity  which 
your  honour  obliges  you  to  observe,  and  which  you 
prescribed  to  yourself  when  you  first  entered  upon 
your  office^  My  only  request  is,  (and  it  is  a  re- 
quest I  most  earnestly  make)  that  you  would  allow 
him  to  wait  upon  you,  and  would  favour  his  claim 
so  far  as  justice  is  on  his  side.  In  a  word,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  show  him  that  my  friendship  can 
avail  him  even  at  this  distance.    Farewell 


LETTER    XL 
To  Appius  Puleher. 

I  HATK  at  last  received  a  letter  from  you,  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  worthy  of  yourself,  as  it  is  conceived 
A.  u.  7(i&    ^^  terms  full  of  a  generous  and  candid 
\  friendship.     It  should  seem,  indeed,  that 

the  very  view  of  Rome  had  an  immediate  effect 
npon  your  temper,  and  restored  you  to  the  agree- 
able possession  of  your  usual  good  humour  and 
politeness.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  the  two  com- 
plaining letters  you  wrote  to  me  on  your  journey, 
ere  you  had  left  Asia,  were  such  as  I  could  not 
read  without  reluctance.  I  will  own,  too,  that, 
conscious  of  the  inviolable  attachment  which  I  have 
ever  preserved  to  your  interests,  I  could  not  for- 
bear answering  them  with  some  warmth.  The 
letter,  indeed,  which  you  delivered  to  my  freedman 
Philotimus,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  there 
were  some  persons  in  this  province  who  were  no 
well-wishers  to  our  imion.  But  1  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find,  that  as  soon  as  you  came  to  Rome, 
or  rather  as  soon  as  you  were  met  by  your  friends 
and  family,  you  were  convinced  of  that  warm  and 
constant  testimony  I  gave  of  my  friendship  and 
esteem  for  you  upon  all  occasions  during  your 
absence.  You  will  easily  imagine,  then,  with  how 
much  pleasure  I  read  your  assurances,  that  if  any 
incident  should  arise  wherein  my  reputation  may 
be  concerned,  you  will  endeavour  to  make  me  an 
equal  return.  And  though  you  doubt  whether  you 
shall  be  able  effectually  to  do  so,  most  certainly 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  it :  for  there  is 
nothing,  my  friend,  which  a  sincere  and  zealous 
affection  is  not  capable  of  performing. 

Notwithstanding  I  was  well  persuaded,  in  my 
own  judgment,  and  had  received  frequent  assur- 
ances likewise  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  that 
you  would  undoubtedly  be  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
yet  it  afforded  me  a  singular  pleasure  to  be  con- 
firmed! in  this  persuasion  by  your  own  hand. 
Believe  me,  however,  I  by  no  means  rejoice  in  it 


^  The  prRtors  were  next  in  rank  and  power  to  the  con- 
sals,  and  their  office  somewhat  resembled  that  of  oar 
chief  Justices. — See  rem.  ^,  p.  407. 

1  The  several  prstors,  before  they  entered  upon  their 
office,  drew  up  and  published  a  sort  of  formulary,  whioh 
they  intended  to  olraerve  in  their  respective  administra- 
tions  of  Justice.— Rosin.  Antiq.  Horn.  vii.  700. 

J  When  Cicero  wrote  this  epistle,  he  had  not  received  the 
letter  from  Callus,  wherein  he  gives  him  an  account  of 
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from  a  selfish  Epicurean  principle,  and  as  it  may 
probably  facilitate  my  own  pretensions  of  the  same 
kind,  bat  as  talking  a  sincefe  and  disinterested 
share  in  every  iocrease  of  your  dignities.  1  entreat 
you,  then,  as  you  have  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  writing  into  this  prorinoe  than  any  other  of  my 
friends,  that  you  would  give  me  immediate  notioe 
as  soon  as  you  shall  have  obtained  the  decree,  which 
you  have  so  much  reason  to  expect,  and  which  1  so 
unfeignedly  wish  you.  If  the  tedious  resolutions 
of  the  lanf  bench,  as  our  friend  Pompey  caUs  the 
senate,  should  delay  your  hopes  a  few  days,  (and 
more  than  a  few  days  they  surely  cannot  delay 
them,)  be  confident,  however,  that  they  will  at 
length  distinguish  you  with  those  honours  which 
are  so  justly  your  due.  Again,  therefore,  I  conjure 
you,  as  you  give  me  your  affection,  or  would  pre- 
serve mtfitf,  to  let  me  participate  in  the  joy  of  this 
good  news  as  early  as  possible. 

To  this  rec|uest  I  will  join  another,  and  remind 
you  of  ezecutmg  your  promise  of  sending  me  the 
completion  of  your  treatise  on  augury^.  I  ask 
this,  not  only  as  being  desirous  of  informing  myself 
in  the  rites  and  principles  of  the  sacred  college, 
but  as  I  receive  with  uncommon  sadsftiotion  every 
mark  of  your  favour.  As  to  the  request  you  made 
me  on  your  part  of  returning  you  a  compliment  in 
the  same  kind,  it  is  a  point  I  must  well  consider. 
For  it  would  ill  become  an  author  whom  you  have 
•o  often  applauded  for  the  pains*  he  bestows  upon 
his  compositions,  to  suffer  any  crude  and  indigested 
performance  to  come  forth  from  his  hands,  espe- 
cially upon  an  occasion  that  would  justly  expose 
him  to  the  censure,  not  only  of  being  guilty  of 
negligence,  but  of  a  most  ungrateful  disrespect. 
However,  I  may  find  some  opportunity,  perhaps,  of 
satisfying  both  you  and  myself  upon  this  article. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  yon  wiU  endeavour,  in 
conformity  to  your  promise,  that  a  public  thanks- 
giving  of  the  most  distinguished  kind  be  decreed, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  my  late  victories ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  act  with  that  seal 
which  is  agreeable  to  your  sincerity,  and  to  the 
friendship  which  has  long  subsisted  bietween  us.    I 

Appiiu  haying  dropped  his  petition  for  a  triumph.  —Set 
the  6th  letter  of  this  book. 

^  See  rem.  7,  p.  301. 

I  ••  Tig  dtrange  to  see  how  differently  the  vanity  of  man- 
kind nuu  in  different  timet  and  settons.  Tis  at  preaent 
the  boast  of  almost  every  enterpriser  in  the  Muses*  art, 
that,  by  his  genius  alone  and  a  narnral  rapidity  of  ttjie 
and  thought,  he  is  able  to  carry  all  before  him ;  that  be 
playt  with  his  basinets,  does  things  ifl  pasting,  at  a  ven- 
tnrt,  and  in  the  qaiokttt  period  of  time.  In  the  days  of 
Attio  elegtnoe,  at  workt  were  then  truly  of  another  form 
and  twn,  so  workmen  were  of  another  humour,  and  had 
their  vanity  of  a  quite  contrary  kind.  They  became  rather 
affected  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  pains  they  had 
taken  to  be  correct.  They  were  glad  to  insinuate  how 
laboriously,  and  with  what  expense  of  time,  they  had 
tirought  the  smallest  work  of  theirs  (as  perhaps  a  tingle 
ode,  or  tatire,  an  oration,  or  panegyric)  to  its  perfection. 
When  they  had  so  polished  their  piece,  and  raadered  it  to 
natural  and  easy  that  it  seemed  only  a  lucky  flight,  a  hit 
of  thought,  or  flowing  vein  of  humour,  they  were  then 
chiefly  concerned,  lest  it  should  in  reality  past  for  such, 
and  their  artifice  remain  unditcovered.  Th^  were  willing 
it  ^ould  be  known  how  serious  their  play  was,  and  how 
elabortte  their  freedom  and  facility;  that  they  might  say, 
as  the  agreeable  and  polite  poet,  glancing  on  hinuMlf, 

Ludcntis  qieciom  dabit  at  torquebitur."— 
Shaftttbury^  Charaoteristict,  L  S33. 


waa  somewhat  later  in  my  public  despstdiet  for 
this  purpose,  than  I  wiihed ;  snd  u  they  ten 
delayed  likewise  by  the  difficulty  of  Dsrigahoti  rt 
that  season,  they  did  not,  1  suppose,  sniie  befon 
the  senate  was  prorogued.  It  was  theisflsocc 
which  your  advice  always  has  upon  mj  jodgnent 
that  induced  me  to  defer  them ;  and  I  am  ntiiiei 
it  was  perfectly  right  not  to  acqusint  the  lesiteof 
my  being  saluted  with  the  title  o(  Imptnitr,  till 
I  had  gained  still  farther  advantagei  by  mj  vWi 
and  entirely  completed  the  campsign.  I  confideBti; 
rely,  therefore,  upon  the  assistance  yoa  htve  pro- 
mised me,  and  recommend  to  your  protectiM 
whatever  else  concerns  either  my  siEun  or  nf 
ikmily.    FarewelL 

LETTER   XII. 
To  Marcus  CmUiu, 

Would  you  imagine  duU  I  should  em  be  it  t^ 
loss  for  wonls  !  I  do  not  mean  of  thstcboM aiA 
A.  c. 703.  •l*?"'*  ^^'^  which  are  the prifileprf 
you  celebrated  orators,  but  thoie  of  orA' 
nary  and  common  use.  Yet,  bdieve  me,  I  ill 
utterly  incapable  of  expressing  the  solicitsde  I M 
concerning  the  resolutions  that  may  be  takes  is  ^ 
senate  in  regard  to  the  provinces.  I  tn  extrtac^ 
impatient,  indeed,  to  return  to  my  frieodi  at  Roa^ 
among  which  number  you  are  prindpaUy  in  af 
thoughts.  I  wiU  confess,  likewise,  that  I  an  qoHt 
satiated  of  my  government.  For,  hi  the  futf 
place,  I  have  more  reason  to  apprehend  tbn 
some  reverse  of  fortune  may  deprive  me  of Jfcj 
glory  I  have  here  acquired,  than  to  exp«*  I 
shall  be  able  to  raise  it  higher.  And,  in  the  oeD 
place,  1  cannot  but  look  upon  the  whole  bagntf 
of  this  scene  as  much  inferior  to  my  ftras^ 
which  is  both  able  and  aocnatomed  to  lapport  ifal 
more  important  weight  I  will  ackoo«lal|e,  m 
that  I  am  uneasy  in  the  expecUtion  of  t  very  M 
rible  war",  which  is  Ukely  to  be  kiodled  in  m 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  1  may  probably  eioj 
if  I  should  obtain  my  dismission  at  the  M 
time.  , 

I  do  not  forget  the  panthers  you  d0«td,fl 
have  given  my  orders  to  the  peraoas  usssUy  c^ 
ployed  in  hunting  them:  but  these  siubmIi^ 
exceedingly  scarce  with  vs.  They  take  it  so  onM 
you  must  know,  that  they  ahould  be  the  ool;  crei 
tures  in  my  province  for  whom  any  snares  ue  14 
that  they  have  vrithdraim  themselves  froo  ^ 
government,  and  are  marched  into  Carta.  HM 
ever,  the  huntsmen,  and  parricnlariy  honest  A 
tischus,  are  making  very  diligent  inquiry  ip 
their  haunts ;  and  ail  the  game  they  can  meet  m 
shall  certainly  be  youn :  but  what  the  namber  w 

Srove  is  altogether  uncertain.  Be  weU  ssiurcd  a 
onour  of  your  cdileship  is  much  my  care ;  m 
this  day  particularly  reminda  me  of  it,  as  it  ii » 
festival  of  the  Megalesian  games*. 


»  With  the  Parti 

•>  The  Mogaletian  garnet  were  under  the  conduct  rf* 
curule  edilet.  at  weU  at  thote  oaUed  the  RtmAm.  H 
learned  ManuUut,  therefore,  coujectoret  that  th«  anaM 
htry  of  the  former  reminded  Cicero  of  the  panthtfi  •!* 
Co-Hut  requested,  in  order  to  grace  thote  ahows  b«  vm  ^ 
exhibit  at  the  hitter,  which  were  oelebcmted  vith  fi«* 
pomp  and  magn  ifioenoe.  The  nature  of  the  Bom»n  p» 
hat  already  been  exphdned  in  r«M.r.  p.  4QS.  Tbo.Mdi^ 
tian  gamot  weru  instituted  in  honour  of  the  mother  «rf  « 
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I  bope  joa  will  tend  me  a  minute  detail  of  our 
jitfe  tfun,  u  1  have  an  entire  dependence  on 
li  icownts  which  are  tnmsmitted  to  me  by  yoor 
ki  hrtwell 


LETTER   Xm. 
Ti  Th^rmug^  Praprwtor, 
,  TotJi  Toy  generoos  treatment  of  Marcus  Mar- 
abi,  the  ion  of  my  friend  and  interpreter*,  is  a 
^^^  iDOft  obliging    instance,  among    many 
I  others,  of  the  regard  yon  pay  to  my  re- 

IwBBfndiHons.  He  came  to  me  at  Laodicea,  and 
tftmtd  the  highest  gratitude  for  the  good  offices 
JN  bd  conferred  upon  him  at  my  request.  As 
m  Kf,  therefore,  that  your  fafonra  are  not 
Moved  apon  those  who  are  insensible  of  their 
tbIk,  1  hope  you  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
ODtmoe  them.  1  entreat  you,  then,  to  interpose, 
H&rujoar  honour  will  permityin  preventing  a 
Vn««cQtion  wherein  the  mother-in-law  of  this 
^  Dsn  is  likely  to  be  iuTohed.  And  though 
I  tfrongly  recommended  Marcilius  to  you  in  my 
hrwr  letter,  yet  it  is  with  still  greater  warmth 
^  1  <)o  10  in  this  ;  as  I  have  since  received  very 
■phr,  tad,  indeed,  almost  incredible  proofs  of 
fa  Other's  probity  and  fidelity  during  the  many 
Mttht  he  has  been  engaged  in  my  service.    Fare- 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  iht  same. 
Thi  report  o(  a  wery  considerable  war  behig 
Bdkd  in  Syria,  is  confirmed  to  me  by  daily 
c  ^  eipresaes.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 
in  confidence  of  our  mutual  friendship, 
preu  yoo  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  dismiMs 
J  bevtenaait  Anneius  ss  soon  ss  possible.  His 
ffitvy  abtlities,  indeed,  will  render  hu  advice 
^  ttsituioe  of  singular  advantage  in  this  con- 
ttttre,  both  to  myself  and  to  the  republic. 
>(Mo;eogldhaTe  induced  him  to  leave  me  at 
is  cnticil  season*  or,  in  truth,  have  prevailed 
th  me  to  oonseat  to  his  absence,  but  an  affair  of 
t  ktt  ifflportaaoe  to  his  interest.  However,  as 
pvpoie  to  go  into  Cilicia'  about  the  beginning 
Majt  it  ii  absototely  necessary  he  should  return 
^thattime. 

I  viU  take  this  opportunity  of  most  earnestly 
Kviog  the  request  I  made  to  you  in  person,  and 
Kh  I  afterwards  repeated  in  a  letter,  that  you 
^  employ  your  good  offices  in  settling  his 
>fot  with  the  dCy  of  Sardis,  agreeably  to  the 
b»  of  his  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
•   1  had  die  pleasure,  when  I  talked  with  you 


knd  vwt  go  called  from  MegaUtia^  (acfl.  4  wahs  T^s 
1^%t  #(«s,)at«mpl«inPhr7Kia,fromwlMoc9etlio 
t^tUvorrii^or  that  goddeM  waa  brought  to  Borne. 
l»fe«fTalocnmMDoed  oa  the  4th  of  April,  and  oooti- 

"^gpmiMifficf  prorrtpcciwqeinohlbitedfrom  mtng 
'•tWhaguage  than^tbeLatm,  fai  the foactloiM  of  their 
^.  far  vhJefa  rMaoo  they  ««•  alwaja  attfloded  with 
"Pwterv-VeL  Max.  IL  t. 

^'t^^thepnnriiaoe  of  CUIda.  profMrfyaoeaDed,  thare 
rt  tU«  other  a4Jotein9  dktrfet*  aoaezod  to  Ckero'a 
^'attoi.faioMor  which  he  aypcan  to  have  bean  at 
^  e(  vritfa«  this  leCSsr. 


upon  this  subject  at  Ephesos,  to  find  you  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  assist  him  upon  his  own  account. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  your  adjusting  this 
affair  to  his  satisfaction,  will  be  performing  the 
most  acceptable  service  likewise  to  myself.  1  con- 
jure youy  therefore,  to  despatch  it  with  all  possible 
eipedition.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Marcus  Cceiiut,  CuruU'JEdUe. 

Your  very  agreeable  letters  Tisit  me  but  seldom : 
perhaps,  by  some  accident  or  other,  they  lose  their 
A.17  7Q9.   ^*^    How  full  was  the  lasti,  which  came 

'  to  my  hands,  of  the  most  prudent  and 

obliging  advice !  I  had  determined,  indeed,  to  act 
in  the  manner  you  recommend:  but  it  gives  an 
additional  strengUi  to  one's  resolutions,  to  find 
them  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  so  faithful 
and  so  judicious  a  fHend.  I  have  often  assured 
von  of  my  extreme  affection  for  Appius;  and  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  after  our  mutual  reconcile- 
ment, that  he  entertained  the  same  favourable 
disposition  towards  me.  For  he  distinguished  me 
in  his  consulate  with  great  marks  of  honour  and 
amity,  and  appeared  willing  upon  all  occasions  to 
gratify  my  requests  even  in  favour  of  others.  I 
must  appeal  to  you  (since  the  droll  Phania'  is,  I 
think,  no  more)  that  I  was  not  wanting  on  my 
part  in  a  suitable  return ;  and,  indeed,  he  stood  so 
much  the  higher  in  my  esteem,  as  I  wss  sensible 
of  the  affection  he  had  conceived  for  you.  Add  to 
this,  that  1  am,  as  you  well  know,  wholly  devoted 
to  Pompey,  and  tenderly  attached  also  to  Brutus*. 
Can  1  then  want  a  reason  of  uniting  myself  with 
Appius,  thus  supported  as  he  is  by  the  most  pow- 
eiful  friends  and  alliances,  and  flourishing  in  every 
other  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  affluent 
possessions  in  conjunction  with  great  abilities^  I 
But,  beaides  these  considerations,  1  must  mention, 
likewise,  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  us  ss 
members  <^  the  same  sacred  college,  and  the 
honour  he  has  publicly  paid  me  in  his  learned 
treatise  concerning  its  institutions.  I  mark  out 
these  several  circumstances  the  more  particularly. 


q  The  fifth  letter  of  this  book. 

'  A  fsTOurite  freedman  of  Appios. 

*  Thikt  Cioero  waa  wholly  devoted  to  Pompey,  cannot 
be  doubted :  bat  that  he  was  sfaioere  in  thia  deolaration 
with  respect  to  Brutua,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  ap- 
peara,  indeed,  that  they  were  neither  of  tliem  perfectly 
Ti»«-<M  with  each  othw  at  this  time :  and  Cicero  com- 
plains to  Attieoa  of  having  received  aome  very  haughty 
and  diarespeetfnl  letter*  from  Brutaa,  even  when  the  latter 
waa  soliciting  his  good  offices  in  Caronr  of  Appius.—**  Nul- 
las  unquam  (says  he)  ad  me  litcraa  mirit  Brutua,  ne 
proximo  qnidem  de  Appio,  in  quiboa  noo  esaat  arrogana, 
iucoufmnfrh^r  altquid. — Plane  parum  oogitat,  quid  scribat, 
aut  ad  quen."— Ad  Att.  vi.  3 ;  vide  etiam  W.  1 ;  v.  91. 
See  rem.  »,  p.  41t. 

t  These  were  the  true,  and  perhaps  the  only  reaaona 
which  induced  C  icxru  to  endeavour  to  be  upon  good  tenna 
with  Ai^ua.  For  that  he  had  a  real  affection  for  him,  aa 
he  pretenda  to  thia  epiatle,  ia  by  no  meaaa  probable.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a  letter  to  AttScna  he  speafca  of  hia  dis- 
poaltioa  towards  Appius,  in  lerma  of  much  lower  import, 
and  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  motive  that 
•"fff^  him  in  bis  interest : — "  Pro  Appio  noe  hie  omnia 
fademus ;  hooe»te  tamen,  sed  plane  libenter.  Nee  enlm 
ipeom  odimtu*  /  et  Pompcius  miriflce  a  me  oontendit."— 
Ad  Att.  vi.  2. 
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ai  your  letter  seemed  to  intimate  a  doubt  in  what 
manner  I  was  inclined  towards  him.  This  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  some  idle  tale  or  other  has  been 
reported  to  the  disadvantage  of  mj  sentiments 
respecting  Appius :  but,  be  assured,  whatever  you 
have  heard  of  that  nature  is  utterly  false.  1  must 
confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  maxims  and 
mine  in  the  administration  of  this  province  have 
been  somewhat  different ;  and  it  may  from  thence, 
perhaps,  have  been  suggested  that  I  acted  counter 
to  his  measures,  more  from  a  spirit  of  opposition 
than  from  any  real  disagreement  of  principles. 
But,  believe  me,  I  have  never  said  or  done  the 
least  tiling  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my 
government  with  a  view  of  prejudicing  his  reputa- 
tion. And  now  that  my  friend  Dolabella  has  so 
rashly  attacked  him,  I  am  exerting  all  my  good 
offices  to  dissipate  the  rising  storm  with  which  he 
is  threatened. 

You  mentioned  something  of  a  lethargic  mac- 
tivity  that  had  seized  the  republic.  I  rejoiced,  no 
doubt,  to  hear  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  such 
profound  tranquillity,  as  well  as  that  our  spirited 
friend*  was  so  much  infected  with  this  general 
indolence  as  not  to  be  in  a  humour  of  disturbing  it 
But  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  which  was 
written,  I  observed,  with  your  own  hand,  changed 
the  scene,  and  somewhat,  indeed,  discomposed  me. 
Is  Curio  really,  then,  become  a  convert  to  Caesar  ? 
But,  extraordinary  as  this  event  may  appear  to 
others,  believe  me  it  is  agreeable  to  what  1  always 
suspected.  Good  gods  1  how  do  I  long  to  laugh 
with  you  at  the  ridiculous  farce  which  is  acting  in 
your  part  of  the  world  ? 

I  have  finished  my  juridical  circuit,  and  not 
only  settled  the  finances  of  the  several  cities  upon 
a  more  advantageous  basis,  but  secured  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  the  arrears  due  on  their 
former  agreements,  vrithout  the  least  complaint 
from  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  short,  I 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  in  this  province.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  set  out  for  Cilicia  ^  on  the  7th  of  May,  from 
whence,  after  having  just  looked  upon  the  troops 
in  their  summer  cantonment,  and  settled  some 
affairs  relating  to  the  army,  I  intend,  agreeably  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  to  set 
forward  to  Rome.  I  am  extremely  impatient, 
indeed,  to  return  to  my  friends,  but  particularly 
to  you,  whom  I  much  wish  to  see  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  sedileship.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XVI. 
To  Quinttu  Thermus^  Proprator, 
It  is  with  great  pleasure   I  perceive  that  my 
services  to  Rhodo  and  others  of  your  friends,  as 
A.  u  703    ^®^  **  those  likewise  which  I  have  per- 
formed to  yourself,  prove  acceptable  to  a 
man  of  your  grateful  disposition.     Be  assured  you 
will  find  me  still  more  and  more  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing your  credit  and  reputation :  though  I  must 
add,  that  the  lenity  and  justice  of  your  government 
seem  already  to  have  raised  them  as  high  as  possible. 
The  more  I  reflect  upon  your  affairs,  (and  they 
are  the  daily  subject  of  my  thoughts, )  the  more  I 
am  confirmed  in  that  advice  I  communicated  to 


•  Curia 


'  See  rem.  P,  p.  427. 


you  by  Aristo.  I  am  well  persuaded,  indeed,  that 
you  will  draw  upon  yourself  very  powerful  wiemitt, 
if  you  should  put  any  slight  upon  a  joong  noblft' 
man  of  your  quaestor's  rank  and  inte(»t  Andt 
slight  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  if  you  shoold  notii 
your  departure  commit  the  administntiim  of  tin 
province  to  his  hands,  as  there  is  no  other  pcnot 
to  whom  you  can  trust  it  of  superior  qu^ty.  Bft^ 
abstracted  from  all  considerations  of  this  kind,  he 
has  an  unquestionable  right,  as  your  qowtor.tobt 
preferred  to  any  of  your  lieutenauts,  whose  bUiw- 
less  and  worthy  conduct,  however,  I  mwt  tt  the 
same  time  in  justice  acknowledge.  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  any  man.  I  could  wish,  oewie. 
less,  that  you  would  not  incur  the  diiplcanre,  ail 
especially  with  just  reason,  of  three  siich  distil 
guished  persons  as  your  quRstor  and  his  brothaij 
for  they  are  all  of  them  men  of  some  doqneaft, « 
well  as  great  spirit;  to  which  I  must  idd, th<l 
am  persuaded  they  will  successively  be  thbni 
of  the  people'^  during  the  three  next  foUowij 
years.  Now  who  can  tell  what  torn  p*l 
affairs  may  take  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  ti^ 
is  muc'h  appearance  of  great  commotions  snaBjl 
the  commonwealth.  I  should  be  sorry,  tbwfii^ 
that  you  should  render  yourself  obnoiiowtei 
formidable  a  power  as  the  tribunitial ;  ^^J 
since  you  may  easily  avoid  it  without  ofeoil 
any  person,  by  justly  preferring  your  qwestorl 
your  lieutenants.  And  should  his  condiictisill 
vicegerent  in  the  province,  prove  wwthy  « 1 
glorious  ancestors,  as  I  hope  and  beliefe,  itj 
reflect,  in  some  degree,  an  honour  upon  yosna 
But,  on  the  contrary,  should  he  demte  froai  01 
illustrious  examples,  the  whole  discredit «BI 
singly  upon  his  own  character,  without  infoW 
yours  in  any  part  of  the  reproach. 

I  am  this  moment  setting  out  forGBca';! 
that  I  have  only  time  to  write  these  lo^se  hiotsJ" 
as  they  occur.  I  thought  it  incumbent  opoa  ■ 
however,  to  send  you  my  general  sentincnu » 
point  wherein  your  interest  is  so  nearly  cooceiw 
May  the  gods  give  success  to  whatever  yon  » 
determine !  But  if  my  advice  has  any  *# 
you  will  avoid  raising  to  yourself  unnecessary  « 
roies,  and  prudently  consult  your  future  nf* 
FarewelL 

— # — 

LETTER   XVIL 

To  C.  Titius  Ryfiis,  Prator. 

Lucius  CusTiDius  is  not  only  of  theatmetrfl 

and  corporation*  with  myself,  but  is  like«i«  I 

A  u  703L   pa»^cular  friend.      As  he  has  t  * 

which  he  purposes  to  bring  before  yo« 

recommend  his  interest  to  your  protection,  but 

'^  Pighius  with  great  proliabllity  conjectars.  fwa 
circumstances  here  mentioned,  compared  wifli  otb^l 
Mges  in  Ciccpo'8  writings,  that  Cain*  Antonio^  «» 
brother  to  Mark  Antony,  was  quvstor  to  TlasiBi 
Pighii  AnnaL  anno  703. 

«  See  ran.  P,  p.  427. 

T  Romulus  divided  his  citixens  into  three  tribes.  «o 
which  were  subdivided  into  ten  ouric,  or  wsrds.  H 
tribes  were,  in  after-timee.  gradually  increised.  tlU  t 
amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty-five. 

■  The  corx>orate  or  municipal  towns  were  tbo»  «• 
were  allowed  to  govern  themsel  vm  by  their  own  Uwi 
constitutions,  and  at  the  aune  time  were  honoured « 


^ 


^ 
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btkr,  boverer,  than  is  consistent  with  yonr 
boar  aod  my  own  good  manners.  All  I  request, 
brefore,  it,  that  yon  would  allow  him  freely  to 
iitqpon  yon  as  often  as  he  shall  have  occasion  ; 
U  JOQ  woald  comply  with  his  desires  as  far  as 
^7  fiball  appear  equitable ;  and,  in  a  word,  that 
h  voold  convince  him  that  my  friendship  can 
hctfuHj  STail,  eten  at  this  distance.     Farewell. 


I  LETTER  XVIII. 

J  To  Siiiti*. 

WnL  yoQ  not  think  that  I  am  employed  in  a 
ky  mmecessary  office,  when  I  take  upon  me  to 
ki-TiiOL  f^^Q^^dti  A  °i<^  ^o  yonr  friendship  who 
already,  I  know,  enjoys  that  privilege  ? 
ft  it  be  a  proof,  however,  that  I  am  with  passion, 
Ived  u  esteem,  devoted  to  his  Interest.  I  most 
Jnettlj  entreat  yon,  then,  to  conviuce  Egnatius, 
f  tbe  food  effects  which  this  letter  shall  produce 
lii*  &Tour,  both  of  your  affection  for  me,  and  of 
Em  for  him.  And,  be  assured,  your  compliance 
^  this  request  will  be  the  most  agreeable  of  all 
•  many  and  great  instances  I  have  received  of 
Br  disposition  to  oblige  me. 
The  {Aeasing  hopes  I  entertained  of  public  affairs 
now  totally  vanished.  However,  whilst  we 
things  were  better,  let  us  support  ourselves 
the  trite  consolation,  that  we  must  submit  to 
cannot  be  remedied.  But  this  is  a  subject 
ftSI  reierve  to  our  meeting.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  give  me  your  friendship,  and  be  well 
'  of  nunc.     Farewell 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Publius  Casiiu. 

I  MOST  earnestly  recommend  to  yonr  favour  my 
very  intimate  friend  Publius  Messienus,  a  Roman 
-jj,  knight,  who  is  distinguished  by  every 
^'  ^'  valuable  endowment.  I  entreat  you,  by 
the  double  ties  of  that  amity  which  I  enjoy  with 
you  and  your  father,  to  protect  him  both  in  his 
fame  and  his  fortunes.  Be  assured  you  will  by 
this  means  conciliate  the  affection  of  a  man  highly 
deserving  of  your  friendship,  as  well  as  confer  a 
most  acceptable  obligation  upon  myself.     FareireU. 


pririleves  of  Roman  dtizena.  Cicero  was  a  native 
'tat  of  tbete  corpomtions,  called  Aj^yinum,  aituated  in 
Aitrict  of  Italy  which  now  makes  part  of  the  kingdom 


LETTER  XX. 
To  the  Magittratet  of  FregelUe*. 

\w  my  connexions  with  Quintus  Hippius  were 
not  of  the  strongest  and  most  amicable  kind,  I 
A.  u.  703  '^^^^^^'^  ^^^  depart  from  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down  to  myself  of  not  troubling  you 
with  my  applications.  This  maxim,  you  will  bear 
me  witness,  I  have  hitherto  strictly  observed, 
though  I  was  ever  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  you  would  refuse  to  my  re- 
quest. However,  1  now  most  earnestly  entreat 
yonr  generosity  in  behalf  of  my  friend's  son,  and 
that  you  would  do  me  the  honour  to  show  so  much 
regard  to  my  inclinations  as  to  enfranchise  the 
estate  he  has  purchased  of  your  corporation.  I 
shall  esteem  your  compliance  with  this  request  as 
a  very  singular  favour.     Farewell. 

•  It  ia  suppoaed  to  be  the  aame  town  which  is  now  called 
Caperaro  in  the  Campagna  di  Rom&. 
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LETTER   L 


To  Apjnus  Pulcher. 
Whiw  I  first  received  an  account  of  the  ill- 
f^gtA  prosecution  which  has  been  commenced 
.  ».  7W.  gainst  you**,  it  gave  me  great  concern  ; 
and,  indeed,  nothing  could  possibly  have 
■^i^ted  that  I  less  expected.  But  as  soon  as  I 
■d  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I  was  well  satis- 
ed  that  you  will  easily  disappoint  the  malice  of 
^  omnies  :  for  I  have  the  highest  confidence  in 
*«r  own  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as 
tD  w  a  very  great  one  in  that  of  your  friends.  I 
w  many  reasons,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  envy 
Jy«r  Adversaries  will  only  brighten  that  character 
bey  vitaxk  to  sully  :  though  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
^  sIkDitId  bare  thus  snatched  from  you  an  honour 
^  » jn^y  merit,  and  of  which  you  had  so  well- 
E'^Bided  an  assurance ;  the  honour,  I  mean,  of  a 
^■*ph'.  However,  you  will  show  your  judgment 
1 7^  ^loold  consider  this  pompous  distinction  in 
**  ^iit  it  has  ever  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and 
'» ^  iaine  time  enjoy  a  triumph  of  the  completest 
lu*4  b  the  amfnj>ion  and  disappointment  of  your 

^  im  ram.  i,  p.  4iU  «  See  rem,  ».  p.  4Gi». 


enemies :  as  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  vigorous 
and  prudent  exertion  of  your  power  and  influence 
will  give  them  abundant  reason  to  repent  of  their 
violent  proceedings.    As  for  myself,  be  well  assured 
(and  I  call  every  god  to  vritness  the  sincerity  of  what 
I  promise)  that  I  will  exert  my  utmost  interest  in 
support — I  will  not  say  of  your  person,  which  I 
hope  is  in  no  danger, — ^but  of  your  dignities  and 
honour.   To  this  end,  I  shall  employ  my  best  good 
offices  for  you  in  this  province,  where  you  once 
presided  ;  and  employ  them  vrith^all  the  warmth  of 
an  intercessor,  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  relation, 
vrith  all  the  influence  of  a  man  who,  I  trust,  is  dear 
to  these  cities,  and  vrith  all  the  authority  of  one 
who  is  invested  vrith  the  supreme  command.     In 
a  word,  I  hope  you  will  both  ask  and  expect  of  me 
every  serrice  in  my  power  :  and  believe  me,  I  shall 
give  you  greater  proofs  of  my  affection  than  you 
are  disposed  perhaps  to  imagine.     Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  letter  I  received  from  you 
by  the  hands  of  Quintus  Serrilius  was  extremely 
short,  yet  I  could  not  but  think  it  much  too  long  : 
for  it  was  doing  an  injury  to  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart,  to  suppose  you  had  any  occasion  to  solicit 
my  assistance.     I  am  sorry  you  should  have  an 
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opportunity  of  experiencing,  bj  an  incident  so  little 
agreeable  to  you,  the  rank  you  bear  in  my  affection, 
the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  Pompcy,  whom  I 
justly  value  indeed  aboye  all  men,  and  the  measure 
of  my  unfeigned  regard  for  Brutus  :  circumstances, 
I  should  hope,  of  which  our  daily  intercourse  had 
rendered  you  sufficiently  sensible.  However,  since 
it  has  so  happened,  I  should  think  that  I  acted  a 
most  unworthy,  not  to  say  a  criminal  part,  if  I 
were  to  omit  any  article  wherein  my  services  can 
avail  you. 

Pontinius  remembers  the  singular  instances  of 
frieadship  he  has  received  from  you,  and  of  which 
I  DiirMlf  wa«  a  witness',  with  all  the  gratitude  and 
affection  to  which  you  have  so  undoubted  a  right 
The  urgency  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  to  leave  me.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  informed,  just  as  he  was  going  to  em- 
bark at  Ephesus,  that  his  presence  in  this  province 
might  be  of  advantage  to  your  cause*,  he  uimedi- 
ately  returned  back  to  Laodicea.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  meet  with  numberless  such  instances  of 
ceal  upon  this  occasion :  can  I  doubt,  then,  that 
this  troublesome  affair  will  prove  in  the  conclusion 
greatly  to  your  credit  ? 

If  you  should  be  able  to  bring  on  an  election  of 
censors  ^  and  should  exercise  that  office  in  the 
j  manner  you  certainly  ought,  and  for  which  you  are 
so  perfectly  well  qualified,  you  can  never  want  that 
authority  in  the  republic  which  will  afford  at  once 
a  protection  both  to  yourself  and  your  friends. 
Let  me  entreat,  therefore,  your  most  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  prevent  my  administration  from  being 
prolonged  ;  that,  after  having  filled  up  the  measure 
of  my  affectionate  services  to  you  here,  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  also  of  presenting  them  to  you  at 
Rome. 

I  read  with  pleasure,  though  by  no  means  with 
surprise,  the  account  you  gave  me  of  that  general 
zeal  which  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  have 
shown  in  your  cause, — a  drcumstanoe  of  which  I 
had  likewise  been  informed  by  my  other  friends. 
It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  be 
so  intimately  unit^  is  thus  distinguished  with  that 


d  Pootinlus  WM  prctor  in  the  ooosolate  of  Cicero,  and 
at  this  time  one  of  his  UeutenanU  in  the  province.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  aifair  of  Catiline :  and  having 
quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  Allobriiges,  who  took  up 
arms  on  that  occasion,  he  demanded  a  triumph.  But  he 
met  with  so  strong  an  opposition  to  this  claim,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Gato,  that  it  was  four  years  before  his 
petitioQ  was  granted.  Appios  was  at  that  time  consul ;  by 
whose  interest  it  chiefly  was,  that  Pontinius  at  length 
auooeeded :  and  it  Is  to  this  circumstance  that  Cicero 
seems  to  alluder— Liv.  Bpit  103 ;  Dk>,  xL ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

«  See  rem,  ■,  p.  421. 

'  The  office  of  censor  was  the  most  honourable  post  in 
the  Roman  republic ;  though  its  authority  was  not  so  con- 
siderable as  that  of  the  oonsuL  The  two  principal  branches 
of  his  duty  consisted  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  range  them  in  their  proper  classes ; 
and  in  watching  over  the  public  manners.  Applus.  toge- 
ther with  Piso,  whose  daughter  Cesar  had  married,  wero 
chosen  censors  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter ;  and  they 
were  the  last  (as  Dr.  Middleton  observes)  ••  who  bore  that 
office  during  the  freedom  of  the  republic  :**  if  the  republic, 
indeed,  could  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
freedom  at  this  period,  when  all  was  faction  and  misrule. 
—Rosin,  de  Antiq.  Rom.  6B9 ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  165.  See 
rem.  o,  and  the  passage  to  whioh  it  refefs,  letter  16  of  this 
book. 


universal  approbation  he  justly  deserves.  Bat  I 
rejoice  in  this  upon  another  considentioBlikeviss; 
as  it  is  a  proof  that  there  still  renaini  i  geoenl 
disposition  in  Rome  to  support  the  csok  of  illai< 
trious  merit :  a  disposition  whidi  I  bare  m^ 
also  experienced  upon  every  occasion  is  the  boeov 
able  recompense  of  my  pains  and  vigiit  in  the  pakb 
service.  But  I  am  astonished  that  Doltbdii,  i 
young  man  whom  I  formeriy  rescued  vitli  th 
utmost  difficulty  from  the  ooBsequeneea  of  tm 
capital  impeachments,  should  so  uD{ntefiiUjfor|ri 
the  patron  to  whom  he  owes  all  that  be  enjoys,  fl 
to  be  the  author  of  this  ill-considered  ^mea^ 
of  my  friend.  And  what  aggravates  the  foQj  i 
his  conduct  is,  that  he  should  tbu  veotare  I 
attack  a  man  who  is  distinguished  with  tbe  bi^ 
honours,  and  supported  by  the  most  poteil 
friendships ;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  himsetf  (I 
speak  of  him  in  the  softest  terms)  is  greatly  m 
cient  in  both  these  respects.  I  had  reedfcd  I 
account  from  our  friend  Coelius,  before  josr  kMl 
reached  my  hand,  of  the  idle  and  ridicokmi  rtftl 
he  has  propagated,  and  on  which  yoa  lo  lii|^ 
expatiate.  There  is  so  little  ground,  howevcr,j 
what  he  asserts,  that  be  assured  I  wodd  a 
sooner  break  off  all  former  friendihip  «itb  t 
who  had  thus  declared  himself  yov  eaemj,  tki 
be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  him  in  uf  ^ 
connexions  '. 


r  Nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  qea<»^>< 
than  what  he  here  pretends.  For  there  te  the  rinap 
evidence  to  believe,  that  It  waa  his  ilxed  intcBtiaa,  tf  I 
very  time,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  DolsbeHa: « 
in  fact,  Tullia  was  married  to  him  soon  after  the  <iM 
this  letter.  Cicero  affirms,  I  most  acknovledse,  hi 
epistle  to  Atticus,  what  he  likewise  asserts  ins  nbapj 
one  to  Appins,  **  that  this  transaction  was  en^i^'f  ^ 
out  his  knowledge  :**  but  he  seems  to  have  dealt »  ■ 
oerdy  upon  this  oooadon  with  his  bosom  friaod.  utel 
frequenUy  did  with  aU  the  world  beside.  Aeeot^a^*^ 
assures  Atticus.  be  so  little  expected  the  new  itf  | 
daughter's  match,  that  he  was  actually  ta  trestr  ttX 
disposal  of  her  to  another  person.  Butif  tbetatt«-|i 
of  this  assertion  were  true,  it  aggravates  hisdiasimalitii 
as  the  former  most  evidently  was  not.  For.nottowai 
the  great  probabiUty  there  is,  that  he  left  a  cdibidM 
with  Calius  when  ha  set  out  for  the  provfaioe.  rthm 
the  marriage  in  question,  [aee  let.  5,  ^  421].  it  ap^ 
that  he  had  received  more  than  one  letter  ftom  him  ^ 
this  sulject,  before  he  wrote  the  laat-meBtkBsd  ts  AIM 
and,  consequently,  that  he  could  not  have  bsaa  » •* 
a  stranger  to  the  affair  as  he  chose  to  r^nesent  bM 
Cicero's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Cielius  oonoeniaf  I 
treaty  with  Dolabella  is  extant:  and  it  csnnottaM 
later  than  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  praMotji 
because  he  mentions  the  seventh  of  that  nrnoth  ■ 
ftiture  day,  on  which  he  proposed  to  return  tnm  ^ 
part  of  his  province  into  Cilicia.  B«t  the  letter  to  Attf 
must  have  been  written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  MBS  |f 
because  he  takes  notice  in  it  of  the  death  ef  HortM 
Now  he  was  not  informed  of  that  event  till  be  oaoa 
Rhodes,  In  his  voyage  from  Cilioia ;  as  he  hhuelft^ 
in  the  introduction  of  his  oratorical  treatiM  liueriM 
Brutus.  U  Cicero  then  was  capable  of  thus  disfai^  ^ 
truth  concerning  Dolabella  io  the  nearest  and  marf  ^ 
able  of  his  friends,  it  U  no  wonder  be  sfaouM  wt  ecrayi 
act  a  still  more  counterfeit  part  in  all  titst  hs «y*^l 
to  Appins.  And  this  disairaulaUon  be  very  frvelyadtD 
ledges  to  CoUus;  who.  indeed,  waste  the  whole  «crt 
the  affair :  as  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  tt  rngmt 
have  been  prinoipally  conducted.  AooordiDft7«  ^ 
taking  notice  to  CofUus  of  the  letter  now  before  os,  w* 
he  UillB  him  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  toforaa* 
he  had  received  from  him,  in  the  5th  of  the  forego 
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Im  htTe  not  the  teot  reason  to  doubt  of  my 
iri  ID  lerre  you ;  of  whidi  I  have  giTen  many 
Hf^oos  testimonies  in  this  proTince  as  well  as 
[Kone.  Yoor  letter,  neTertbelesa,  intimates 
hf  ttrt  of  luspidon  of  the  contrary.  It  would 
inproper  at  this  juncture  to  reproach  you  with 
Npof  80  injurious  a  thought ;  but  it  is  neces- 
ff  ]  dbould  convince  you  that  it  is  altogether 
tinot  foandation.  Tell  me,  then,  wherein  did  I 
ttnict  the  deputation  which  was  intended  to  be 
kt' to  Rome  with  the  complimental  addresses  to 
I  of  this  province  ?  Had  I  been  your  avowed 
may,  1  coold  not  have  indulged  my  spleen  by  a 
MUDpotent  piece  of  malice:  and  most  cer- 
Uy,  if  I  had  meant  to  act  with  a  disguised 
inolcDoe,  1  could  not  have  chosen  an  occasion 
H  would  have  rendered  my  sentiments  more 
Were  I  as  perfidious  as  the  authors  of 
tK  imjiut  insinuations,  yet  surely  I  should  not 
|0  been  lo  weak  either  to  discover  my  enmity 
ml  designed  to  conceal  it,  or  to  show  a  strong 
iastkn  of  iojuring  you  by  instances  utterly 
tfeetoa].  I  remember,  indeed,  that  some  com- 
bti  were  made  to  me  concerning  the  excessive 
tti  allowed  to  the  deputies  from  this 
In  answer  to  which,  1  rather  advised 
n  directed  that  all  expenses  of  this  kind  should 
Rgvltted  by  the  Cornelian  law^.  But  far  was 
bn  ioiistiqg  e? en  upon  this,  as  may  appear  by 
Ipoblic  rerc^  of  the  several  cities.    For  when 

Kifterwards  passed  their  accounts  before  me,  I 
td  them  to  charge  to  the  article  of  their 
titioDa  whatever  sum  they  thought  proper, 
vhit  falsehoods  have  not  these  worthless 
^twn  imposed  upon  you  ?  They  have  affirmed, 
not  only  that  I  absolutely  prohibited  all 
of  this  kind,  but  even  obliged  the  agents 
d^oties,  who  were  actually  set  forwu4  in 
way  to  Rome,  to  refund  the  appointments  that 
lodged  in  their  hands  ;  and  by  these  means 
iBonifed  several  others  from  undertaking  the 
It  eommissioa.  I  might  here,  with  great  justice, 
^N>in  of  your  giving  credit  to  these  calumnies ; 
Uibrhear,  as  I  said  before,  in  tenderness  to  your 
Mit  disquietude,  thinking  it  more  proper,  at  this 
^^,  to  vindicate  my  own  conduct  than  to  reproach 
1  mXi  od\j,  therefore,  remind  you  of  a  few 
s  that  ought  to  have  secured  me  against 
H  IB  your  opinion  from  these  groundless 
^t^tioos.  If  ever,  then,  you  experienced  the 
hiy  of  my  heart,  or  observed  a  disposition  in 
fortby  of  those  sublime  contemplations  to 
1  iiave  devoted  myself  from  my  earliest 
if  ever  yon  discovered,  by  my  conduct  in 
«att  important  transactions,  that  I  was  neither 
V^  fpirit  nor  destitute  of  abilities,  you  ought 
"6  believed  me  incapable  of  acting  a  low  and 
fvttowards  my  friends,  much  more  a  base 


■r.*"  Hdcii  in  plAin  EngUrii  amooitt 
feaviniilbeveUwHh  the  world,  he  i 
lk*Htaod  moat  oootamDtible  bvnocrii 


^  eaqiniwii  hiixMetf  in  the  following  remarkable 

•  **  <lKid  «i  mcani  (so.  eptsMam)  l«ga«,  quam  ego 

*x  tab  Uteris  mid  ad  Appiom?  sed  quid  agas?  sio 

amooits  to  this,  that  if 

moat  submit  to 

itomptible  hypocrisy.  And  it  most 

tbat  Cicero,  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as 

^     -Wn,  acted  up  to  ttie  full  extent  of  his  maxim.— 

>*^Ti  «:  Ep.  Fam.  viiL  6;  De  Clar.  Orator.  I ;  Ep. 

fcaUL 

F*^  bv  was  enacted,  it  is  probable,  in  order  to 

IMa  tt«  inuDodermte  ioms  which  were  exp«ided  in 

*^>ui4dla»ntal  depatationai— Manutins. 


and  a  treacherous  one.  But  if  artifice  be  the  cha- 
racter, after  all,  in  which  I  must  needs  be  repre- 
sented, could  anything,  let  me  ask,b<;  less  consistent 
with  such  a  temper,  than  either  to  slight  the  friend- 
ship of  a  roan  of  your  high  rank  and  credit,  or  to 
oppose  your  glory  in  an  obscure  and  remote  pro- 
vince, after  having  openly  supported  it  in  view  of 
the  whole  world  at  Rome  ?  Can  anything  have 
less  the  appearance  of  artifice  than  to  discover  an 
impotent  malevolence,  and  betray  to  very  little 

Surpose  a  strong  propensity  of  doing  an  injury  ? 
Eut  what  possible  motive  could  induce  me  to 
cherish  so  implacable  a  spirit  toward  you,  who  was 
far  firom  showing  yourself  my  enemy,  (and  I  speak 
it  upon  the  information  of  my  own  brother.)  even 
at  a  time  when  you  were  almost  under  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  of  appearing  so'  ?  And  after 
our  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  agreeably  to 
our  mutual  desires  for  that  purpose,  did  you  once, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  your  consulate, 
make  a  single  request  to  me  in  vain?  or  which  of 
the  commands  that  you  left  with  me,  when  I 
attended  you  to  Puteolse^,  did  I  not  execute  with  a 
zeal  and  assiduity  even  beyond  your  expectations  ? 
But  were  I  really  the  artful  man  I  am  represented, 
and  if  it  be  the  characteristic  of  that  disposition  to 
act  entirely  with  a  view  to  interest,  nothing  surely 
could  be  more  conducive  to  mine  than  the  friend- 
ship of  one,  from  whose  rank  and  abilities,  firom 
whose  power,  family,  and  alliances,  I  might  hope 
to  derive  the  highest  honours  and  advantages  :  con- 
sideradons,  I  wUl  own,  that  rendered  me  ambitious 
of  your  friendship,  not  from  any  low  unworthy 
cunning,  but  from  those  principles  of  prudence 
which  Wisdom  will  surely  justify.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  considerations  that  attached  me  to 
your  interest :  I  was  drawn  by  others  of  a  higher 
and  more  prevailing  influence  with  me — by  a  simili- 
tude of  taste  and  studies,  by  the  pleasing  habitudes 
of  fkmiliar  intercourse,  and  by  the  same  common 
researches  into  the  most  concealed  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  philosophy.  To  these  inducements  of  a 
private  kind,  I  may  add  those  of  a  more  popular 
and  public  nature.  For  after  having  rendered  our 
mutual  reconcilement  conspicuous  to  the  whole 
worid,  I  could  not  even  uxidesignedly  act  counter 
to  your  interest  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of 
my  sincerity.  Let  me  mention  also  those  obliga- 
tions which  result  from  my  being  associated  with 
you  in  the  college  of  augurs :  obligations  which 
our  ancestors  esteemed  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that 
they  not  only  held  it  impious  to  violate  them,  but 
would  not  e?en  suffer  a  candidate  to  be  elected  into 
this  society  who  was  known  to  be  at  variance  with 
any  of  its  members.  But  abstractedly  from  these 
numerous  and  powerful  motives,  there  is  one  which 
of  itself  might  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  disposition 
in  which  I  stand  towards  you :  for  tell  me,  did  ever 
any  man  possess,  or  had  reason  to  possess,  so  high 
an  esteem  for  another  as  that  which  you  know  I 

1  This  alludes  to  the  aenrioea  which  Cicero  received  from 
Appiua  in  his  recal  from  banishment.  "  For  Appiua  (as 
Mr.  Roea  obaervea)  waa  at  that  time  praetor :  and  though 
he  at  first  supported  his  brother  Clodius,  and  opposed 
the  repeal  of  hia  law,  yet  he  afterwarda  deserted  him,  and 
Joined  with  the  friends  of  Cioero.**— Cio.  pro  Rom.  33L 

J  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naplea,  now  called  Pozxuoli.  When  the  proconsula  set 
out  for  their  govemmenta,  they  were  usually  escorted  by 
their  friends  to  some  dtatanoe  from  Rome. 
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entertain  for  the  illattrioniJ  father-in-law  of  yonr 
daughter  ?  If  personal  obligations,  indeed,  can  give 
him  a  title  to  these  sentiments,  do  I  not  owe  to 
Ponipej  the  enjoyment  of  my  coubtry,  my  family, 
my  dignities,  and  even  my  very  self  ^  ?  If  friendship 
may  be  supposed  to  have  any  effect,  is  there  an 
instance  amongst  all  our  consulars  of  a  more  inti- 
mate union  than  his  and  mine  ?  If  confidence  can 
create  affiection,  what  has  he  not  committed  to  my 
care,  or  communicated  to  my  secrecy?  Whenever 
he  was  absent  from  Rome,  was  there  any  other  man 
whom  he  preferred  to  be  the  advocate  of  bis  interest 
in  the  senate  ?  And  what  honour  is  there  which  he 
has  not  endeavoured  to  confer  upon  me  in  the  most 
distinguished  manner  ?  In  fine,  with  how  much 
temper  did  he  suffer  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Milo, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  upon  some  occasions 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  measures  ?  And  how 
generously  did  he  protect  me  by  his  counsel,  his 
authority,  and  even  his  arms,  from  the  insults  and 
the  dangers  to  which  I  exposed  myself  in  that 
defence*  ?  And  I  cannot  but  here  observe,  that 
far  from  being  disposed,  as  you  have  shown  your- 
self in  this  affair  of  the  deputies,  to  listen  to  the 
little  idle  tales  that  might  be  propagated  to  my 
disadvantage  by  any  paltry  provincial,  he  nobly 
scorned  to  give  attention  to  the  malicious  reports 
which  were  dealt  about  to  my  prejudice  by  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Rome".  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  as  you  are  united  not  only  by  alliance,  but 

J  Pompey. 

^  Cloero  by  no  meant  thought  himself  so  much  obliged 
to  Pompey  as  he  here  protends :  and  all  these  extravagant 
professions  were  a  mere  artifice  (and  a  thin  one,  it  must  be 
owned)  to  make  Pompey  believe  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
ill  unge  he  had  formerly  received  tnm  him.  [Ad  Att. 
tx,  13.]  The  truth  of  it  is,  Cicero  had  Just  the  same  sort 
of  obligation  to  Pompey  for  the  enjoyments  he  mentions, 
as  he  would  have  had  to  a  highwayman,  who,  after  having 
taken  his  purse,  should  have  restored  it  again :  for  if  Pom- 
pey had  not  acted  a  treacherous  and  dishonest  part  in  the 
affair  of  Clodiu*.  to  which  our  author  here  alludes,  Cicero 
would  never  have  been  deprived  of  his  country,  his  family, 
and  his  dignities.  But  if  Pompey  restored  him  to  thrse,  he 
could  not  restore  him  to  himself :  for,  as  the  elegant  Mon- 
gault.  in  his  remarks  on  the  epistles  to  Attlcus,  Justly 
observes,  if  he  rose  after  his  fall,  he  always  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  somewhat  stunned  by  the  blow. 

1  If  Dion  Cassiiis  may  be  credited  in  what  he  relates 
oonoeming  the  circumstances  which  attended  Milo's  trial, 
Cicero  had  as  little  reason  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Pompey  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  that  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  remark.  For  Pompey  being  apprehensive 
that  Mik>'s  party  might  attempt  some  violent  measures  in 
order  to  obstruct  the  course  of  Justice,  surrounded  the 
court  with  his  troops;  which  so  intimidated  Cicero,  that  it 
utterly  disconcerted  his  eloquence,  and  he  made  a  very 
languid  defence  of  his  friend.  Accordingly  the  oration 
which  Cicero  published,  and  which  is  still  extant,  was  not 
spoken,  as  Dion  assures  us,  at  the  trial,  but  was  the  oftcr- 
produoe  of  bis  more  composed  thoughts.  But  whether  the 
historian's  assertion  is  to  be  corrected  by  Cicero,  or  Cicero's 
to  be  discredited  by  the  historian,  is  a  point  I  shall  not 
venture  to  decide.  Though  I  must  in  Justice  add,  that 
Asconius,  a  much  earlier  writer  than  Dion  Cassius,  and 
one  who  was  a  greater  admirer  of  Cicero,  accounts  in  a 
different  manner  for  the  disorder  which  seized  the  Roman 
orator  upon  this  occasion :  for  he  ascribes  it  to  the  cla- 
mours with  which  he  was  insulted  by  the  party  against 
Milo.  when  he  r*Me  up  to  speak  in  his  defence.^ — Dion.  xL 
p.  145. 146 ;  Aecon.  Argument,  in  Milon. 

">  Milo  was  suspected,  or  at  least  his  adversaries  pre- 
tended to  suspect  him.  of  having  a  design  against  Pompey's 
life :  and  perhaps  Cicero's  enemies  endeavoured  to  persuade 


by  affection,  to  my  illustrions  Mend,  what  tn  tife 
sentiments,  do  you  imagine,  that  I  ought  to  boa 
towards  yon  ?  The  tmdi  of  it  is,  were  1  you  pro 
fessed  enemy,  as  I  am  most  sinceiely  the  rermc 
yet,  after  the  letter  which  I  lately  recdred  fm 
Pompey,  I  should  think  myself  oUiged  to  lacriSo 
my  resentment  to  his  request,  and  be  wbol^ 
governed  by  the  inclinations  of  a  roan  to  vhoa  I 
I  am  thus  greatly  indebted.  But  I  have  aaidenoBj^ 
and  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary,  spon  tbi 
subject :  let  me  now,  therefore,  give  yoa  i  dftii 
both  of  what  I  have  effected  and  am  still  sttcnpt 
ing  for  your  interest*.  •  •  •  »  < 
•         •         *         •         «««fli 

This,  my  friend,  is  what  I  have  perforexd.  4 
am  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  support  of  yoa 
character,  I  will  rather  say,  than  in  ddfeoceof  io« 
person.  But  I  expect  every  day  to  bear  tbat  p 
are  chosen  censor :  the  duties  of  wfaidi  ofiix,  i 
they  require  the  highest  fortitude  and  abilitia  I 
execute,  so,  I  am  sure,  they  far  better  deiemyoa 
attention  than  any  services  1  am  capable  of  reste 
ing  to  you  in  this  province.    FareweU. 


LETTER   11. 
To  Papirius  Paha*. 

Your  letter  has  rendered  me  a  most  eonpM 
general.  I  protest  I  did  not  imagine  yoovwe* 
A.  c  70S.  'wonderfully  skilled  in  the  srt  militirT 
But  I  perceive  you  are  an  absdote  ide^ 
and  deeply  studied  in  the  tactics  of  king  Pyrrtd 
and  his  minister  Cineas.  I  have  some  thoofbd 
therefore,  of  following  your  roost  curious  prtop 
and  indeed  of  improving  upon  them.  For  as  I « 
assured  tbat  the  best  armament  against  tbe  Pi 
thian  cavalry  is  a  good  fleet,  I  sm  de«gn"»C ' 
equip  myself  accordingly.  Seriously,  yoa  can* 
imagine  what  an  expert  commander  yoo  bfveTfl 
dertaken  to  tutor  :  for  after  having  worn  • 
Xenophon*8  life  of  Cyrus  with  reading  it  at  Rs* 
I  have  now  fairly  practised  it  on/  in  the  prorisfl 
But  I  hope  soon  to  joke  with  you  in  perwn.  I 
the  mean  time,  attend  with  submission  dw  to  I 
high  behests.  You  are  not  ignorant,  I  wpr* 
of  the  particular  intimacy  that  subsists  brtrt 
Marcus  Fabius  and  myself.  Ivaluehlojn^ 
Pompey,  that  our  author  was  privy  to  that  deilp-'-* 
pro  Milon.  24.  , 

»  The  particular  Instanoes  of  Cioero**  Krvicea  to  m 
are  omitted  in  the  original ;  and,  proliably,  w««  «  4^ 
first  editor  of  these  letters,  as  not  being  tboogirt  p^ 
perhaps,  for  public  inspection. 

•  Lucius  Papirius  Pfftus  appears  to  havebwa»B 
of  great  wit  and  humour,  and  in  dose  fri«wi**"{' 
Cicero.  "  He  was  an  Epicurean,  and.  in  punotnce  | 
plan  of  life  recommended  by  the  principles*^  ^^ 
seems  to  have  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  his  ««»•  ^ 
sent  some  military  instroctiona  by  «ray  of  rsiUery  tofl 
who  returns  an  answer  to  this  letter  in  tbs  isnte  J 
manner.** — Bom.  ^ 

P  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  who  floMriA*^  •^ 
years  before  tlie  date  of  this  letter,  was  «st««nrd  > 
ancients  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  tlut  vrpr  api 
hi  the  world.  His  whole  thoughts  and  appliest^ 
turned  to  the  art  of  war :  upon  whirh  subject  he  p«» 
some  treatises,  that  were  extant  in  Plntarch'itime.  < 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under  thU  1 
prince ;  and  who,  as  it  should  seem  from  thii  pM«Jl 
Ulcewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  miUtary  wnatp 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Pytrhl. 
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teodj,  not  only  for  the  nngular  integrity  and 
latf  alias  heart,  but  as  he  is  a  most  excellent 
fed  to  me  in  those  contests  wherein  I  am  some- 
Bcng^ed  with  certain  jovial  Epicurean  oom- 
Ibu  of  joors.  He  lately  joined  me  at  Lao- 
l,wbere  I  am  very  desirous  of  detaining  him : 
W  reoeired  an  unexpected  letter,  which  has 
■  him  great  uneasiness.  The  purport  of  it  is, 
ib  brother  has  advertised  his  intentions  of 
hg  a  estate  at  HerculaneumS  in  which  they 
M  equally  interested.  This  news  exceedingly 
Bi  my  firieod,  and  as  his  brother's  understand- 
li  not  extremely  strong,  he  u  inclined  to  think 
II  been  instigated  by  some  of  their  common 
to  take  this  very  extraordinary  measure. 
iwt  tiien  entreat  you,  my  dear  Pectus,  if  you 
aojr6iendship  for  me,  to  ease  Fabius  of  the 
of  tkb  afikir,  by  receiving  the  whole  bur- 
i<f  it  npon  yoursdt  We  shall  have  occasion 
totbority,  your  advice,  and  your  interest: 

hope  yon  will  exert  them  all,  in  order  to 
these  two  brothers  from  the  disgrace  of 
as  adversaries  in  a  court  of  justice.  I 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  persons  whom 

inspects  to  be  the  malicious  authors  of  this 

to  lus  brother,  are  Mato  and  PoUio.  To  say 
one  word,  I  ahall  think  myself  inexpressibly 
'  if  joa  ease  my  friend  of  this  troublesome 

I  hnmr,  he  persuades  me,  entirely  in  your 
FarewdL 


LETTER   III. 

Td  Calms  Caldut^y  Quastor  elect. 

m  I  received  the  very  acceptable  news  of 

'  bring  elected  my  qntestor,  I  was  well  per- 

^  loaded  that  die  longer  you  continued  with 

me  in  this  province,  the  more  I  should 

^ccmon  to  be  satisfied  with  that  choice.     It 

iaportaooe  to  the  public  relation  which  has 

ivisen  between  as  that  it  should  be  improved 

lacsrer  intercourse.    But,  having  received  no 

hit,  either  from  yourself  or  any  other  of  my 

A,  of  your  being  set  forward  on  your  way 

*t  1  began  to  be  apprehensive  (what  I  stiU 

Ittat  1  should  leave  this  province  before  your 

iL    1  was  fiiToared,  'tis  true,  with  a  most 

fH  and  polite  letter  from  you,  on  the  22d  of 

i,  whilst  I  was  encamped  in  CUicia ;  and  it 

ltd  me  a  very  pleasing  instance  both  of  your 

fe  sod  friendly  disposition.  But  it  was  with- 

Bj  dste,  nor  did  it  mention  when  I  might 

K  joo.    The  person,  likewise,  that  delivered 

Shaving  received  it  immediately  from  your 


thefnnoot  cfftj  near  Naples,  which  was  swallowed  up 
>y^ylce  in  th«  reign  of  Vespasian;  and  which  is 
**^^^  the  Uterary  world  with  so  many  invaluable 
^••Cinttquity. 

■twattyoangman  of  a  noUe  fiunfly,  and  this  seems 
IK  be«  the  vfatrie  of  bis  merit  For,  notwithstanding 
baddrewa  him  in  Uila  leUer,  as  one  of  whose  talents 
^'i^M  he  had  otmoeired  a  fovoorable  opinion,  it  is 
^  ^  ml  imUinaata  of  him  were  far  different 
fi^eanfrora  an  epistle  to  Atticus,  where  both  the 
li  aed  «Bdcntaadta9  of  Caldns  are  mentioned  in 
I^Vttily  to  his  disadvantage.  **  Vm  provinoia  pr«< 
lUGo]^ :  paemin  inqnies,  et  fortasse  fatoom,  et 
^fr*^  ct  Don  eootinaitem.  Assentior :  fieri  non 
■*«fiiw.*~Ad  Alt.  vi.  6.   See  the  13fth  letter  of  this 


lor  my  qusescor ;  ana  i  snau  enueavour  lo  a 
the  world,  by  distinguishing  you  with  every  hoi 
in  my  power,  that  I  pay  aU  the  regard  which  \ 
justly  due  to  your  own  personal  merit,  as  we 


own  hands,  could  give  me  no  information  either 
when  or  from  what  place  it  was  written.  Never- 
theless, I  thought  proper  to  despatch  my  couriers 
and  lictors  with  this  express  ;  and  if  it  reaches  you 
time  enough,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  meeting 
me  in  Cilicia  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  strong  letters  I  received  in  your  behalf, 
from  your  relations,  Curins  and  Virgilius,  had  all 
the  influence  which  is  due  to  the  recommendations 
of  such  very  intimate  and  very  worthy  friends ; 
but  your  own  letter  had  still  a  greater.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  should  have  rather  wished 
for  my  qusestor ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 

honour 
is  so 
well  as 
to  that  of  your  illustrious  ancestors.  But  this  I 
shall  the  more  easily  be  enabled  to  effect,  if  you 
should  meet  me  in  Cilicia :  a  circumstance  in  which 
not  only  the  public  interest  and  mine,  but  particu- 
lariy  your  own,  is,  I  think,  nearly  concerned. 
FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 
To  Marcus  Cctlius,  Cumle-Mdile. 

I  Aic  extremely  anxious  concerning  affairs  at 
Rome,  as  I  hear  there  have  been  great  disturbances 
y^  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people", 
and  tluit  the  festival  of  Minerva*  was 
celebrated  in  a  most  riotous  manner.  But  my  in- 
telligence goes  no  lower  than  that  period,  and  I  am 
altogether  uninformed  of  anything  which  has  since 
pasMd.  Yet  nothing  mortifies  me  more  than  being 
prevented  the  pleasure  of  laughing  with  you  at 
several  ridiculous  incidents  which  attended,  I  am 
told,  these  public  tumults ;  but  they  are  of  such  a 
delicate  nature,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them  in  a 
letter.  I  am  a  good  deal  uneasy,  likewise,  at  not 
having  received  any  account  of  these  commotions 
from  yourself.  For  which  reason,  notwithstanding 
I  shall  be  set  out  for  Italy  before  this  reaches  your 
hand,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  meet  a  letter  from  yon 
npon  the  road,  that  I  may  not  arrive  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  as  I  am  sure 
no  man  is  more  capable  of  instructing  me  concern- 
ing them  than  yourself. 

Your  agent,  the  worthy  Diogenes,  together  with 
your  freedman  Philo^,  parted  from  me  at  Pessinus^, 
in  order  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  king 
of  Galatia^ ;  though  with  little  hopes  of  succeeding 
at  a  court  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing  to 
comply  with  the  purposes  of  their  embassy. 

Rome,  my  friend,  Rome  alone,  is  the  object  that 

■  Manntius  conjectures  that  this  alludes  to  the  distorb- 
anoes  which  some  of  the  tribunes  occastoned  at  Rome,  in 
oppoeiDg  the  attempts  of  the  Pompeian  party  to  divest 
Caesar  of  his  government  in  Gaul.  At  the  head  of  these 
tribunes,  Curio,  who  had  lately  changed  sides,  now  chose 
to  distinguish  hhnself .— Ad  Att.  vL  2. 

*  This  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  March,  and 
contlnned  five  days. 

«  C<Blius  mentions  these  persons  in  a  former  letter,  as 
being  employed  by  him  to  execute  some  commiaeion  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  bnt  the  nature  of  the  business  with 
which  they  were  charged,  does  not  appear.— Ep.  Fam. 
viU.8. 

▼  A  city  in  Phrygia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Cicero's 
government 

^  Deiotanis. 

F  P 
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merits  your  attention ;  and  may  yon  ever  live  within 
the  splendoor  of  that  illustrious  scene  !  All  foreign 
employments  (and  it  was  my  sentiments  from  my 
first  entrance  into  the  world)  are  below  the  ambi- 
tion  of  those  who  have  talents  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  that  more  conspicuous  theatre.  And 
would  to  Ood,  as  I  was  ever  well  convinoed  of  this 
truth,  that  I  had  always  acted  accordingly !  Be 
assured,  the  pleasure  of  a  single  walk  with  you 
would  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  all  the 
advantages  I  can  derive  from  my  government.  I 
hope,  indeed,  I  shall  receive  the  applause  of  having 
conducted  myself  throughout  my  administration 
with  an  untainted  integrity;  however,  I  should 
have  merited  as  much  honour  by  refusing  the 
government  of  this  province,  as  by  having  thus 
preserved  it  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  **  But 
where,  then,'*  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  **  had  been 
the  hopes  of  a  triumph  ?**  Believe  me,  I  should 
have  deemed  that  loss  well  compensated  by  escaping 
so  long  and  so  tedious  a  separation  from  all  that  1 
hold  most  valuable.  But  I  hope  I  shall  now  soon 
be  with  you.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  meet  a  letter 
from  you,  worthy  of  your  political  penetration*. 
Farewell 


LETTER  V. 
To  Appiu*  Pulcker. 
Whilst  I  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Py ramus  J",  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  and 
A.  o.  703.  ^  ^^  ^^^  same  time,  which  Quintus 
Servilius  forwarded  to  me  from  Tarsus. 
One  of  them  was  dated  on  the  5th  of  April,  but 
the  other,  which  seemed  to  have  been  written  later, 
was  without  any  date.  I  will  answer  the  former, 
therefore,  in  the  first  pUce,  wherein  you  give  me 
an  account  of  your  having  been  acquitted  of  the 
impeachment  exhibited  against  you  for  maladmi- 
nistration in  this  province.  I  had  before  been 
apprised  of  many  circumstances  of  this  event  by 
various  letters  and  expresses  as  well  as  by  general 
report  ;  as,  indeed,  there  never  was  any  occurrence 
more  particularly  known.  Not  that  it  was  in  the 
least  imexpected,  but  because  the  world  is  usually 
very  minute  in  its  accounts  of  all  that  concerns  the 
honour  of  so  distinguished  a  character.  But,  not- 
withstanding your  letter  was  thus  in  some  measure 
anticipated,  yet  it  heightened  my  satbfaction  to 
receive  the  same  good  news  from  your  own  hand. 
My  information  was  by  this  means  not  only  more 
fuU  than  what  I  had  learned  from  common  fame, 
but  it  brought  you  nearer  to  my  imagination,  and 
rendered  you  in  some  sort  present  to  those  senti- 
ments of  joy  which  arose  upon  this  occasion  in  my 
heart.  Accordingly,  I  embraced  you  in  my  thoughts, 
and  kissed  the  letter  that  gave  me  so  much  reason 
to  rejoice,  upon  my  own  account,  as  well  as  upon 
yours.  I  say  upon  my  own  account,  because  I  look 


>  In  the  original  it  ia  only  said,  **  mihi  mitte  epistolas 
te  digtuu."— Bui  it  aeems  erident  what  Cicero  had  in  his 
thoughts,  by  a  pasnge  a  little  higher  in  this  letter:— 
**  obvi«  mlhi  velim  aint  litera  tuB,  que  me  erudiant  de 
omni  republica.**  And  our  author  frequently  speaks  of 
C«Uu8  as  one  of  that  sort  of  disoeming  politicians,  who, 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare, 

. can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 

And  my  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not. 

HaCBBTH. 

7  A  river  in  Ciiida. 


upon  those  honours  which  are  thus  psid  bj  th 
general  voice  of  my  country,  to  virtue,  indDstrj 
and  genius,  as  paid  to  myself;  being  too  miidi  dk 
posed,  perhaps,  to  imagine  that  these  are  qoalitie 
to  which  my  own  character  is  no  stnnger.  fii 
though  1  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  this  tn 
should  have  ended  so  much  to  year  cfedit^  jet 
cannot  forbear  being  astonished  at  that  nesn  m 
unworthy  spirit  wldch  induced  your  eaeaki*  t 
engage  in  this  prosecution. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  un  pre 
mature  in  my  congratulations ;  for,  while  tfaemi 
a  charge  still  subsisting  against  you,  what  ifflp«< 
it.  you  will  possibly  ask,  of  which  impeackiM 
you  are  first  acquitted  ?  And  I  ntnit  coofeu  it  i 
a  point  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  ya 
character  ;  for  you  are  not  only  perfectly  imwoi 
of  both  accusations,  but  are  so  far  fiom  kanq 
committed  any  action  injurious  to  the  hoooar  i 
the  republic,  that  you  have  greatly  contribfltd  I 
raise  and  extend  its  glory*.  However,  there  is  iM 
advantage  gained  by  your  present  victory,  that  di 
principal  difficulty  of  the  whole  contest  is  iP 
over.  For,  by  the  terms  in  which  Sylla'i  Iw  i 
drawn  up  concerning  offences  against  the  state,  ■ 
upon  which  your  first  prosecution  was  founHi 
is  easy  for  any  man  to  give  a  colour  to  the  ■« 
groundless  charge.  Whereas  an  infonaatioa  I 
bribery  turns  upon  a  fact  in  its  own  natare  naW 
ous,  as  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  this  o""** 
observed  by  the  public;  and  conseqaentif «*» 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  person  accused,  miBt  «• 
dently,  and  beyond  all  power  of  artifice^  spfji 
infamous.  But  who  ever  entertained  etca  t 
slightest  suspicions  of  your  having  obtaaed  I 
high  dignities  through  which  you  hate  pawa' 
iUegal  methods  ?  How  do  I  regret  that  I  c«»)di 
be  present  at  these  prosecutions,  that  I  mightta 
exposed  them  to  aJl  the  ridicule  they  so  ja4 
deserve !  ^^ 

You  mentioned  two  circumstances  which  tttiM 
your  trial  that  afforded  me  particular  satis&rti 
The  one  is,  that  general  zeal  which  was  exprj 
by  the  whole  republic  in  your  behalf ;  the  <a 
that  generous  and  friendly  part  which  both  Po^ 
and  Brutus  have  acted  towards  yon  in  this  coeji* 

■  It  may  be  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  remind  tl»  «a 
that  this aUudes  to  Dolabella.  whoee  friendship aiKi>IB> 
Cicero  was  at  this  time  courting.  _ 

•  Cioero  himself  will  famish  the  moit  proper  <** 
upon  this  paamge.  For,  in  a  letter  to  Atticos,  «Tt»l 
many  months  before  the  present,  he  daMribes  tbe  c«i 
of  Appius,  in  Ciiida,  in  terms  whkh  show  that  ^l 
fisr  from  being  unjustly  arraigned  by  DoUbalU.  » 
presents  him  as  having  spread  desnlatioa  throofk  tk] 
vince  by  fire  and  sword ;  as  baring  left  nothiaf  » 
him  which  he  could  posnbly  carry  away ;  sad  « •* 
suflferedhis  offloers  to  commit  aU  kinds  of  Tiotottwy 
lust  and  avarice  could  suggest.  "  And  I  am  ^^'^'^ 
he,  •*  this  very  morning  to  repeal  several  of  htela^* 
edicts.-  Appius.  ••cum  ^lA^cu^isrtproriDc^o 
rit,  sanguUiem  miserit.  quidquid  potait  dstrans^ 
tradiderit  enectam,  ^.— Quid  dicam  de  Uhai  P»* 
comitibns,  legatis?  etfcam  de  rapinis.  de  **^*^ 
contumeliis !— Bo  ipse  die,  quo  h«o  ante  locso  scri« 
cogitobam  ^us  multa  hiique  constituta  et  '^^ 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  upon  «ameocoa*ioiiB,thediW 
ailours  in  which  the  same  <^^*»*''Otar  iapaiai^^V^ 
hands:  but  one  has  not  sofrequeatly  the  <W*^ 
bearing  the  same  ooaduct  thus  abused  and  thasajjw 
by  the  same  man,  and  atanoat,  too,  ift  the  MBa  "^ 
AdAttvLl. 
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iR.  Withregsrd  to  the  first,  it  would  undoubtedly 
Im  been  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  e?en 
iitb  most  flourishiog  periods  of  heroic  virtue,  to 
kn  diitingiiished  a  citizen  of  your  exalted  merit ; 
ht iris  more  especially  so  in  the  present  age,  when 
Aere  are  80  few  of  the  same  patriot  character  to 
1^  she  an  look  up  for  protection.  And  as 
to  the  Jitter,  1  sincerely  rejoice  that  your  two 
vkxm,  sod  my  very  particular  friends,  have 
Has  warmly  and  zealously  exerted  themselves  in 
fovdoie.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  Pom- 
fifai  the  most  considerable  man  that  any  age  or 
Utioa  has  ever  produced  >> :  and  Brutus,  I  am  per- 
Ridd,  wiQ  soon  rise  to  the  same  honourable  pre- 
Biaeoce  above  his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  which 
Iff  distiDginshes  him  among  our  youth  in  parti- 
tkr. 

With  regard  to  those  witnesses  who  were  suborned 
ipn  evidence  against  yon,  it  shall  be  my  care, 
4a  I  pass  tiirough  Asia  Cif  Placcus  has  not 
^j  prevented  me)  to  bring  them  to  condign 
Miahaeot.  And  now  let  me  turn  to  your  second 
Iter. 

I  received  great  pleasure  from  the  judicious 
Ktch  yot  communicated  to  me  of  public  affairs. 
'  ^upan  that  the  dangers  of  the  commonwealth 
9  moch  leas  considerable,  as  well  as  her  resources 
srh  more  powerful,  than  I  imagined,  since  the 
neipti  strength  of  Rome  is  united  (as  yon  in- 
ns me)  under  Pompey.  It  afforded  me  much 
ti^Ktioo,  at  the  same  time,  to  remark  that 
ifit  of  patriotism  which  animates  your  letter : 
d  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  likewise,  that 
« should  suspend  your  own  more  important  oc- 
Pitiosfl,  in  order  to  teach  me  what  judgment  to 

*  of  onr  political  situation.  As  to  your  treatise 
oaAofury',  I  beg  you  would  reserve  it  to  a 
i*on  vhen  we  shall  both  of  us  be  more  disen- 
M-    When  I  reminded  you  of  that  desii^n,  I 

la  tte  laat  remark  I  took  occasion  to  contra.st  Cicero 
I  himaelf,  in  req)ect  to  his  sentiments  and  his  profes- 
a  d  Appins.  The  present  pawge  affords  an  opportu- 
rrf  lowing  him  In  the  same  opposition  with  regard 
^prr.  The  author,  then,  of  this  encomium,  has  else- 
WB  aM  cl  the  hero  of  his  present  panegyric,  that  "  he 
ktttfol  and  ongenteel  in  his  common  intercourse ;  and 
b>  his  poUtical  conduct,  that  was  altogether  void  of 
rjtfaing  great  or  disinterested,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
asB  who  meant  w^  to  the  liberty  of  his  country.** 
^  oome.  nihil  simplex,  nihil  ^y  roff  woAmicoiT 
tttoffl.  niha  iUustre.  nihil  forte,  nihil  liberum."  This 
f*t^tr,  tis  tme,  was  drawn  Beveral  years  before  the 
>«f  the  present  letter ;  and  different  sentiments  of  the 
■•  am,  at  different  times,  are  perfectly  reconcilable, 
^°^  with  truth  and  sincerity.  Bat  there  is  extant  a 
<r  t»  Attioia,  written  after  this  to  Appius,  and  at  the 
^tte  too  of  not  many  mooths.  wherein  Cicero  expresses 
■me  oQDtemptible  opinion  of  Pompey.  *'£gohominem 
^^Tv^mw  (aaya  be)  omnium  jam  ante  cognwam, 
■^vaDatem^^panfyucflftTarof."  And  in  another 
1  nen  reomt  letter  to  Atticus,  he  aaserts,  that  Pom- 

*  pc^itfeal  coodacC  had  been  full  of  mistakes  during 
**  twyean  >— "  Ut  enim  alia  decern  annorum  pec- 
I  cialtteni,-  Ac  The  truth  of  H  is.  CJoero  seldom  con- 
^^  ks  the  same  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  same 
'■■^  rf  Pompey :  and  if  he  raises  a  trophy  to  hb  fame 
■*  ^<tter,  we  may  be  almost  sure  of  seeing  it  reversed 
*■**».   If  our  author's  Judgment  and  penetration 

*  ^  aaqucstiooable.  these  variations  from  himself 
^  be  imiaitcd  to  a  more  favourable  eauso  than  <»n 
r^crbapa,  be  reaaonabty  assigned.— Ad  Att.  L  13 ;  viiL 

&e  letter  S,  book  iii.  rm.  7. 


imagined  you  were  wholly  unemployed  and  waiting 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  the  determination  of  your 
petition*'.  But  I  shall  now* expect  your  orations* 
in  its  stead  ;  and  hope,  agreeably  to  your  promise, 
that  you  will  send  me  such  of  those  performances 
as  have  received  your  last  hand. 

Tullus,  whom  you  charged,  it  seems,  with  a 
commission  to  me,  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  nor  have  I 
any  other  of  your  friends  with  me  except  those  of 
my  own  train,  every  one  of  whom  I  may  with  strict 
propriety  call  yours. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  particular  letters  you 
mean  by  those  which  you  call  my  angry  ones.  I 
have  written  twice,  'tis  true,  in  order  fully  to  justify 
myself  against  your  suspicions,  as  well  as  tenderly 
to  reprove  you,  for  too  hastily  crediting  reports  to 
my  disadvantage ;  and  I  thought  1  acted  in  this 
agreeably  to  the  strictest  friendship  ;  but  since  you 
seem  to  be  displeased  with  what  I  said,  I  shall  not 
take  the  same  liberty  for  the  future.  However,  if 
these  letters  were  not,  as  you  tell  me,  marked  with 
my  usual  vein  of  eloquence,  I  desire  you  would 
consider  them  as  none  of  mine.  For,  as  Aristar- 
chus'  insisted  that  every  verse  in  Homer  was 
spurious  which  he  did  not  approve,  I  desire  yon 
would  in  the  same  manner  look  upon  every  line 
which  you  think  unrhetorical,  as  not  the  produce 
of  my  pen.  You  see  1  am  in  a  humour  to  be  jocose. 
Farewell :  and  if  you  are  (as  I  sincerely  hope)  in 
the  possession  of  the  censorial  office,  reflect  often 
on  the  virtues  of  your  illustrious  ancestor'. 


LETTER  VI. 
From  Marcus  CcsHus, 
Wb  met  with  a  difficulty  that  greatly  embarrassed 
our  schemes  for  procuring  you  a  thanksgiving  ;  but 
A.  u.  703.   *  difficulty,  however,  which  we  were  not 
long  in  surmounting.     For  Curio,  not- 
withstanding he  is  much  in  your  interest,  declared 
that,  as  all  his  attempts  for  convening  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  had  been  obstructed^,  he 

«•  For  a  triumph. 

e  Appius  maintained  some  rank  in  the  republic  as  an 
orator,  and  was  well  skilled  likewise  in  the  laws  and  anti- 
quities of  his  country.  The  orations  which  Cicero  inquires     I 
after  were  probably  those  which  Appius  spoke  in  defence 
of  himself  on  these  trials.— De  Clar.  Orat.  297. 

'  A  celebrated  critic,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  176 
years  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  hare  left  two  sons  behind 
him.  both  of  them  fools ;  but  they  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  have  degenerated  very  greatly  from  their  father, 
if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  he  wrote  above  a 
thousand  commentaries  upon  different  authors.  Miser  si 
tarn  tmilta  supervaetui  kgissetf 

K  The  commentators  suppose  that  Cioero  alludes  to 
Appius  Claudius  Cobcus,  who  was  censor  in  the  year  of 
Rome  44S.  He  distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  two 
works  of  great  utility  to  the  public ;  for  he  made  that 
famous  road  called  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  sobsiHts 
to  this  day.  and  was  the  first,  likewise,  that  supplied  the 
city  of  Rome  with  water,  by  conveying  the  river  Anio 
through  an  aqueduct  of  eleven  miles  in  length.— Liv. 
ix.29. 

It  Paulus.  one  of  the  present  consuls,  not  having  yet 
sacrificed  his  integrity  to  his  interest,  very  warmly  opposed 
the  attempts  of  Curio,  who  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
certain  laws  from  the  people  in  favour  of  Cesar's  present 
designs.  Curio,  in  revenge,  would  not  suffer  any  business 
to  proceed  in  the  senate— a  power  with  which  he  was 
invested  as  tribune  of  the  people. 
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would  by  no  means  lufier  the  senate  to  pass  anj 
decree  of  the  kind  in  question.  If  he  were  to 
depart,  he  said,  from  this  resolution,  it  would 
look  like  giving  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained 
by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  consul  Paulus,  and  he 
should  be  considered  as  deserting  the  cause  of  the 
public.  In  order,  therefore,  effectually  to  remove 
this  objection,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him,  that  if  he  would  suffer  the  decree  for  your 
thanksgiving  to  pass,  no  other  thanksgiving  should 
be  proclaimed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year ; 
to  which  the  oonsds  likewise  consented.  Your 
acknowledgments  are  accordingly  due  to  them 
both,  but  particularly  to  Paulus;  for  he  came 
wholly  and  readily  into  our  proposal  in  the  most 
obliging  manner;  whereas  Marcellus  somewhat 
lessened  the  merit  of  his  compliance,  by  telling  us 
that  "the  affair  of  these  thanksgivings  was  an 
article  upon  which  he  laid  no  sort  of  stress.'' 
After  having  thus  adjusted  matters  with  Curio, 
we  were  informed  that  Hirrus  intended  to  defeat 
our  measures,  by  lengthening  out  the  debates  ^ 
when  the  question  should  come  before  the  senate. 
Our  next  business,  therefore,  was  to  make  our 
applications  on  that  side,  which  we  so  successfully 
did,  that  we  not  only  prevailed  with  him  to  drop 
this  design,  but  when  the  question  was  moved 
concerning  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
he  might  easily  have  prevented  the  decree,  by  re- 
quiring a  list  of  the  slain  J,  he  sat  entirely  silent. 
Indeed,  the  single  opposition  he  gave  to  us  was  by 
voting  with  Cato,  who,  though  he  would  not  assent 
to  this  motion,  spoke  of  your  conduct,  however,  in 
very  honourable  terms.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  Favonius,  likewise,  as  a  third  in  this 
party.  You  vrill  distribute  your  thanks,  therefore, 
as  they  are  respectively  due : — to  the  three  last, 
for  not  preventing  this  decree,  when  it  vras  both 
in  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  have  done 
so ;  and  to  Curio,  for  making  an  exception  in  your 
favour  to  the  general  rule  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self. Fumius  and  Lentulus  laboured  in  this  affair, 
as  they  ought,  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  and  went  about  with  me  in  all  my  appli- 
cations to  solicit  Totes.  It  is  but  justice  to  Balbus 
Cornelius*'  to  name  him  too  in  the  catalogue  of 
your  active  friends.  He  exerted  himself,  in  truth, 
with  great  spirit  in  gaining  over  Curio :  to  whom 
he  warmly  remonstrated,  that  if  he  continued  to 
obstruct  the  senate  in  this  article,  it  would  affect 
the  interest  of  Caesar*,  and  consequently  render 
his  own  sincerity  suspicious".    Among  those  who 

1  A  very  singular  oottom  prevailed  in  the  Roman  senate, 
with  regard  to  their  methiid  of  debating ;  for  when  a  8«ia* 
tor  was  required  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  point  in 
question,  he  was  at  liberty  to  harangue  on  any  other  sub- 
ject as  long  as  he  thought  proper.  This  method  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  postpone  a  decree  by  those  o^an 
opposite  party»  when  tiiey  found  the  majority  was  likely 
to  be  against  them. 

i  The  number  of  slain  necessary  to  entitle  a  general  to 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  w^  0000 ;  but,  asa  {mblic  thanks- 
giving was  a  distinctfam  of  an  inferior  nature,  perhaps  a 
less  number  might  be  sufficient.— YaL  Max.  iL  8. 

^  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  obeenre,  that  Balbus 
acted  as  a  kind  of  snperintendant  of  Cesar's  political  affairs 
at  Rom& 

1  As  Cicero's  popular  talents  could  not  but  render  him  of 
service  to  any  party  he  should  eqwuse,  he  was  at  this  time 
courted  both  by  Pompey  and  Coiaar. 

n  That  is,  with  respect  to  Caisar  i  in  whose  interest 
Curio  had  lately  dedared  himself. 


voted  in  your  favour,  there  vrere  some  tfast  istkir 
hearts,  nevertheless,  vme  by  no  means  irdl-wiafaen 
to  the  decree.  In  this  number  were  the  Douitii 
and  the  Soipios :  in  allusion  to  which  Cono  mide 
them  a  very  smart  reply,  when  diey  afiected  to  bi 
extremely  importunate  with  him  to  withdnw  bs 
protest  *'  I  am  the  more  incUned,"  said  be, "  to  d» 
so,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  teirible  ditippaot* 
ment  to  some  who  have  voted  on  the  other  ode."! 

As  to  political  affairs,  the  efforts  of  all  parties 
are  at  present  directed  to  a  single  point ;  and  the 
general  contest  still  is  in  relation  to  the  profioo^ 
Pompey  seems  to  unite  in  earnest  with  tiie  mam, 
that  the  I3th"  of  November  may  be  limited  faf 
CsBsar's  resigning  his  government  Cvio,  on  ths 
contrary,  is  determined  to  oppoie  tlus  to  thi 
utmost,  and  accordingly  has  rehnqoiihsd  aB  Ifl 
other  schemes,  in  order  to  apply  his  whole  rir«B|ft 
to  the  affair  in  question.  As  to  ov  paitr*.  }M 
well  know  their  irresolution,  and  oooseqoently  ti 
readily  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  th^  baw  b< 
the  spirit  to  push  their  oppositioo  to  tbe  la^ 
extremity.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  leaie.  is 
short,  is  this :  Pbmpey,  that  he  may  not  aeea  t» 
oppose  Caesar,  or  to  aim  at  anything  but  vbat  the 
latter  shall  think  perfectly  equitable,  repraoH 
Curio  as  acting  in  this  affair  merely  upon  bb  tm 
authority,  and  with  no  other  view  then  to  oeaH 
disturbances.  It  b  certain,  at  the  B^^i°^^ 
Pompey  is  much  averse  to  Caesar's  bebf  d«w 
consul,  before  he  shall  have  delivered  np  hia  p 
vemment,  together  vrith  the  command  of  the  M| 
and  indeed  he  seems  to  be  extremely  apprebesM 
of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove  otbojij 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Can 
who  is  perpetually  reproaching  him  with  deijaM 
from  the  principles  upon  which  he  •f^^J 
second  consulship.  Take  my  word  tar  it,  notsiB 
stending  all  the  difficulties  they  may  thro*  I 
Curio's  way,  Caesar  will  never  want  a  friend  ton 
up  in  his  cause  :  and  if  the  whole  toma,  at  M 
seem  to  fear,  upon  his  procuring  some  tribanj 

»  The  commenonnent  of  Cesar's  goremnMot  ii  ^ 
cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  year  of  Rome  fi» ;  ^ 
is  unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  aneient  htetorifflSi  • 
he  was  consul  in  the  year  6»4.  This  gomunAt«*' 
first  granted  to  him  for  Are  years,  and  after«ar<5  a}aV 
for  five  more.  Agreeably  to  this  oompntation,  theifij 
the  lc«al  period  of  his  administration  couM  oote^i^i 
the  year  705;  yet  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticofc  vriti«l 
the  very  beginning  of  the  year  704,  speaks  of  tt  as  ah 
lutely  completed.  Cwar,  on  the  contrary,  in  tl»b«^ 
which  he  made  to  his  army.  Just  before  his  maw*  * 
Italy,  in  the  cmnmencement  of  the  mneyttr.^x^ 
says,  that  they  had  served  under  him  nine  yaan:  i^ 
appears,  by  what  he  moiticms  soon  afterwards,  *^  *J 
wanted  six  months  to  complete  his  decennial  ptrio^^ 
he  was  recalled  fhim  his  government  The  WsHxW 
likewise,  are  neither  agreed  with  themsdns,  oor  •< 
each  other,  in  their  account  of  the  coottnaaaoeof  Orti 
administration  in  Gaul.  For  Suetonius  in  one  platt* 
it  nine  years,  and  in  another  ten:  wheress. Diao Ota! 
expresdy  says  it  was  but  eight.  As  the  decMnif  a 
difficulty  would  prove  very  Uttle  entertainiBg  to  ttegaj 
rality  of  BngUah  readers,  it  is  only  marked  oot  fv  1 
consideration  of  those  who  may  tWnk  the  solatlon  «* 
their  inquiry .-^d  Att.  viL  9 ;  Cw.  De  BeU.  OriL  I 
9:  Buet.  in  Yit.  Jul.  Css.  SA,  69;  Dk>.  zUt. ^  20. 

o  This  party  was  what  they  called  the  n<*»^* 
which,  in  modem  language,  might  be  tcnned  the  "<»« 
party."  They  wanted  not  only  apliit.  but  nnsnlmtty. 
act  to  any  effectual  purpose:  "  non  cnlm  boni,  mt  psttf 
consenUunt,"  says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticna.  ViL  & 
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■terpoKhis  negatiTe  to  thdr  decrees,  I  will  venture 
toproBonnoe  that  be  may  remain  in  Gaol  as  long 
«  be  ihaU  think  proper. 

Too  win  find  the  several  opinions  of  the  senators 
faiciadon  to  this  affair,  in  the  newspaper  which  I 
krevith  lend  to  you.  I  leave  yon  to  select  such 
■tides  u  you  may  think  woithy  of  notice ;  for 
tfea^  1  have  omitted  all  the  idle  stories  of  snch  a 
au  bebg  hissed'  at  the  public  games,  of  another 
kug  boned  with  great  funeral  pomp,  together 
lidi  TirioQi  impertinences  of  the  same  uninterest- 
^kind;  it  still  abounds  with  many  paragraphs 
i  litde  moment  However,  I  chose  to  err  on  the 
^  ode,  and  had  rather  hazard  informing  you  of 
ite  yoo  may  not,  perhaps,  desire  to  hear,  than 
|M  over  anything  materiaL 

iio  gJad  to  find  that  your  care  has  not  been 
nsting  to  procure  me  satisfaction  from  Sittius ; 
sd  siaeeyou  suspect  that  affair  is  not  in  very  safe 
■rii,  I  entreat  you  to 


you  to  take  it  altogether  into  your 


■1.  FarewelL 


LETTER  VIL 
Tt  Caniniut  SaUusHut^  Progtuular, 
Tora  courier  delivered  both  your  letters  to  me 
!  Taarai,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  which  I  will 
^^  answer,  as  you  seem  to  dorire,  according 

to  thdr  respective  dates. 
I  bare  beard  no  news  of  my  successor ;  and 
deed  1  tm  inclined  to  believe  that  none  will  be 
fomttd.  Nevertheless,  I  see  no  occasion  for  my 
Btboanoe  in  this  province  after  ttkt  expiration  of 
JJW,  especially  now  that  all  our  fears  are  over 
A  respect  to  the  Parthians.  I  do  not  propose 
«iy  «tany  place  in  my  return  ;  though,  perhaps, 
Bay  risit  Rhodes,  in  order  to  show  that  city  to 
rioa  and  nephew* ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  yet 
t^rmiaed.  The  truth  is,  I  am  desirous  of  reach- 
l  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  however,  I  shall 
palate  my  journey  according  to  the  posture  of 
^iffiurs.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible 
ryonrsoccessor  to  be  so  expeditious,  as  to  give 
BSD  opportunity  of  joining  me  in  Asia. 
Ai  to  iriiat  yoQ  mention  concerning  your 
E9QDt^  it  may  save  you,  I  confess,  some  trouble, 
«ab  Qse  of  die  dispensation  which  Bibulus,  it 
!■*>  is  willing  to  grant.  But  I  think  you  can 
^  oegleet  deUvering  them  in,  without  violating 

It  vas  anal  with  the  populace,  when  any  person, 
Bbad  luanred  their  diapleasoie,  entered  the  places  of 
IBeatetiiiuneota,  to  expreaa  their  resentments  l^  a 
«*^  Um.  Anh»tanoeof  this  kind,  which  happened 
^Rffidtothe  odebrsted  Hortenatus,  is  mentioned  In 
'^  lettv  of  the  third  hook. 

'  ^totUag  more  ia  known  of  this  person  than  what  may 
"(^«led  from  the  present  letter :  by  which  It  appears, 
'  ^  *»  foaator  to  Bibalns  in  Syria. 
^^  period  was  now  witlitn  a  few  days  of  expiring ; 
^  lettwbdare  na  oonld  not  have  been  written  sooner 
■>  the  iTtb  of  July,  and  Cicero's  administration  ended 
^hrt  tey  of  the  same  month,  oompnting  it  fhim  the 
^^catendhisprorinoe^Ep.  Pam.  xv.  2, 
'''ntUandof  Rhodes  ia  situated  in  the Mediterra- 
■.  lot  fv  from  the  coast  of  Lyda  and  Caria.  It  had  a 
y^Ow  same  name,  which  was  at  thjs  time  much 
^^""^  aad  resorted  to,  on  aooonnt  of  its  schools  of 
'^^  and  phUoeophy.  Cicero  himself,  hi  the  course 
*^>»*«k,  Raided  some  time  here,  and  applied  himself 
^sicdj  of  oratory  under  the  direction  of  Molo,  who 
"^  IB  ezperienoed  pleader  and  fine  writer.''-nRoaa. 


the  Julian  law* ;  and  though  Bibulus  may  have  his 
particular  reasons  "  for  not  paying  obedience  to  that 
ordinance,  I  cannot  but  strongly  advise  your  ob- 
serving its  injunctions. 

I  find  you  agree  vrith  some  others  of  my  friends 
in  thinking  that  I  ought  not  to  have  drawn  the 
troops  out  of  Apamea :  and  I  am  sorry  1  should 
have  given  occasion  by  that  step  to  the  malicious 
censures  of  my  enemies.  But  you  are  singular  in 
doubting  whether  the  Parthians  had  at  th^t  time 
actually  repassed  Uie  Euphrates.  It  was  in  full 
confidence  of  a  fact  so  universally  oonfinned,  that 
I  evacuated  the  several  garrisons  of  those  brave  and 
numerous  troops  with  which  I  had  filled  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  reasonable  that  I  should  trans- 
mit my  quaestor's  accounts  to  you ;  nor  indeed  are 
they  yet  settled.  I  intend,  howeverf  to>  deposit  a 
copy  of  them  at  Apamea.  In  answer  to  what  you 
mention  concerning  the  booty  we  took  from  the 
Parthians  in  this  war,  let  me  assure  you  that  no  man 
shall  touch  any  part  of  it,  except  the  city  quaestors 
on  behalf  of  the  public.  I  purpose  to  leave  the 
money  at  Laodicea  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale 
of  those  spoils,  and  to  take  security  for  its  being 
paid  in  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the  haxard  both 
to  myself  and  the  commonwealth,  of  conveying  it 
in  specie.  As  to  your  request  concerning  the 
100,000  drachmas*,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  it.  For  the  chests  of  money  taken 
in  war  fall  under  the  direction  of  the  prsefectSy  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  plunder ;  and  the 
particular  share  that  belongs  to  myself  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  quaestor.  In  return  to  your  question, 
What  my  thoughts  are  concerning  the  legions 
which  have  received  orders  to  march  into  Syria, 
— I  always  doubted  of  their  arrival ;  but  I  am  now 
fully  persuaded,  if  it  should  be  known  at  Rome 
that  everything  is  quiet  in  your  province,  before 
those  forces  enter  Syria,  that  they  will  certainly 
be  countermanded.  And  as  the  senate  has  ap- 
pointed your  successor,  Marius,  to  conduct  Uiose 
troops,  I  imagine  it  wiU  be  a  considerable  time 
before  you  see  him.  Thus  hr  in  reply  to  your  first 
letter :  I  am  now  to  take  notice  of  your  second. 

I  want  no  inclination  to  recommend  you,  as  you 
desire,  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Bibulus.  But 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  chiding  you  a 
little  for  having  never  acquainted  me  of  the  ill, 
though  unmerited,  terms  on  which  I  stand  vrith 
him^.  You  are  indeed  the  only  one  of  my  friends 
among  his  officers  who  omitted  to  inform  me  that 
when  the  city  of  Antiochia  was  in  a  general  con- 
*  Julius  Caesar  procured  a  law  in  his  first  consulate,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  several  magietntee  in  the 
provinces  should  deposit  a  copy  of  their  respective  ac- 
counts in  the  two  principal  citiea  of  their  government.— 
Pigh.  AnnaL  i.  358. 

■•Bibulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  694,  was  elected  Joint 
consul  with  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great 
contempt  and  indignity  for  endeavouring  to  withstand  the 
violent  measures  of  his  administration.  [See  rem.  \  p. 
3670  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Bibulus.  in  resent- 
ment of  these  injuries,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  the  law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note :  as  not 
baring  been  passed,  perhaps,  with  aU  the  neoeaaiy  for- 
malitiea. 

▼  About  90001,  cit  our  money. 

▼  Notwithstandhig  Ctoero  represents  the  disgust  which 
Bibulus  had  conceived  against  him  to  have  been  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  yet  (aa  Manutius  justly 
observes  upon  this  passage)  he  had  great  reason  to  be 
offended :  for  Cicero  had  been  a  principal  promoter  of 
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sternation  from  the  late  ioTasion  of  the  Parthians 
(aod  their  great  hopes  depended  apon  me  and  mj 
army),  that  Bibnlua  often  declared  he  would  suffer 
the  last  extremity  rather  than  be  obliged  to  my 
assistance.  However,  I  was  not  offended  at  yeur 
silence,  as  I  imputed  it  to  that  particular  and 
powerful  connexion  in  which  you  stood  related  to 
him  as  his  qusstor,  though  I  was  not  ignorant,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated 
you.  But  his  unfriendly  disposition  appeared 
likewise  in  another  instance ;  for  though  he  de- 
spatched a  courier  to  Thermus  with  an  account  of 
the  irruption  of  the  Parthians,  be  did  not  think 
proper  to  communicate  any  intelligence  of  that 
kind  to  me,  notwithstanding  he  well  knew  that 
I  was  particularly  concerned  in  the  consequence 
of  that  invasion'.  The  single  letter  1  received 
from  him  was  to  desire  my  interest  when  his 
son  was  soliciting  the  office  of  augur ;  to  which< 
in  compliance  with  those  sentiments  I  ever  bore 
towards  him,  and  in  tenderness  to  the  affliction 
under  which  he  then  laboured)",  I  endeavoured  to 
return  him  the  most  civil  and  friendly  answer  1 
was  capable.  If  this  behaviour  proceeded  from  a 
general  moroseness  of  temper  (which  I  confess  I 
never  took  to  be  his  disposition)  I  have  the  less 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  if  it  arose  from  any  par- 
ticular coolness  to  myself,  my  recommendations  can 
nothing  avail  you.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the 
latter,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  towards 
me.  For  in  his  late  despatches  to  the  senate,  he 
is  pleased  to  usurp  the  entire  credit  of  an  affair  in 
wluch  I  was  jointly  concerned  with  him  :  and 
assures  that  venerable  assembly  that  "he  had  taken 
proper  care  to  settle  the  exchange*  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public." 
He  mentions,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  own  act, 
what  was  solely  and  absolutely  mine ;  and  says, 
that  *'  in  order  to  ease  the  people  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  Lombanl  troops  %  he  forbore 
to  demand  them."  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
proper  to  give  me  part  in  an  action  which  belongs 
altogether  to  himself,  and  names  me  in  the  letter  I 
am  speaking  of  as  '*  joining  in  his  application  for  a 
larger  allowance  of  com  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
troops."  To  point  out  another  instance,  also, 
which  betrays  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible 
malevolence : — Ariobarzanes  having  been  particu- 
larly recommended  by  the  senate  to  my  protection^, 
and  it  being  by  my  means  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  his  regal  title,  Bibulus  constantly 
speaks  of  him,  throughout  his  letter,  under  the 
degrading  appellation  of  "  the  son  of  the  late 
king."  My  recommendation,  therefore,  to  a  person 
thus  ill-disposed  towards  me,  would  only  render 
him  so  much  the  more  disinclined  to  serve  you. 


those  exoessive  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  Csaar. 
See  rem. «,  above. 
«  Cicero's  province  being  oontiguotis  to  that  of  Syria. ' 
7  Two  of  his  sons  had  lately  been  murdered  at  Alexan- 
dria by  some  Roman  soldiers.  Seneoa  mentions  the  beha- 
viour of  Bibulus,  upon  this  occasion,  as  an  example  of 
philoeophioal  magnanimity ;  for  the  very  next  day  after 
he  had  received  this  afflicting  news,  he  had  the  resolution 
to  appear  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  proconsular  office. 
— Yal.  Max.  iv.  1 ;  Seneo.  Ckinsol.  ad  Marc.  14. 

*  Of  the  public  money  which  woa  to  be  remitted  from 
Cilioia  and  Syria,  to  the  treasury  at  Rome. 

•  Which  were  raised  in  order  to  be  sent  agahist  the 
Parthians. 

t>  Bee  letter  1,  book  iv. 


A.u.7a3. 


Nevertheless  I  herewith  enclose  a  ktter  vbieh 
I  have  written  to  him  in  compliance  vi&  yoor 
request ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your  own  discretioD  \a 
make  what  use  of  it  you  shall  think  proper.— 
FarewelL 

— ♦ — 

LETTER   VIII. 
Marcus  Ccslius  to  Ckero, 

I  coNGRATULATB  you  OTi  yooT  alfisnee'  wA 
80  worthy  a  man  as  Dolabella ;  for  sachi  nooenl} 
think  him.  His  former  oonditet,  it  is  tn^ 
has  not  been  altogether  for  his  ovn  li 
vantage.  But  time  has  now  worn  out  those  fittk 
indiscretions  of  his  youth :  at  least,  if  anj  of  tbd 
should  still  remain,  the  authority  and  adTntiged 
your  advice  and  friendship,  together  with  the  ^ 
sense  of  Tullia,  will  soon,  I  am  coufideat,  redai 
him.  He  is  by  no  means,  indeed,  obstinste  inU 
errors ;  and  it  is  not  from  any  incapacity  of  &xtm 
ing  better,  whenever  he  deviates  firoin  the  i^ 
path.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  I  infinitely  lore' 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  what  s  ncaq 
Curio  has  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  p« 
vinces  ?  The  senate,  in  pursuance  of  i  forMI 
order,  having  assembled  to  connder  of  the  obsne 
tion  which  some  of  the  tribunes  hadgiTeatotM 
decree*',  Marcus  Marcellns  moved,  that  appliotil 
might  be  made  to  those  magistrates  to  vitUitf 
their  protest :  but  it  was  carried  in  tben^tiwi| 
a  considerable  majority.  Pompey  is  at  pcesati 
such  delicate  circumstances,  that  he  will  tcand 
find  any  measures,  I  believe,  perfisctly  to  his  sdl 
faction.  The  senate,  however,  seem  to  inteail 
the  resolution  I  just  now  mentioned*,  that  Cd 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consols^ 
notwithstanding  he  should  refuse  to  reap  %! 
government.  What  effect  this  may  wt  « 
Pompey  you  shall  know  as  soon  as  I  can  dis«rt« 
In  the  mean  time,  it  imports  you  wealthy  TetoM 
to  consider  what  methods  to  pursue,  in  case  t) 
latter  should  appear  either  unable  or  unviliiB? 
support  the  republic. 

Hortensius'  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  Ftrevd 


c  See  rem,  I  on  the  first  letter  of  this  book." 

<i  This  decree,  together  with  the  protest  nf  the  trilB 
here  mentioned,  is  inserted  at  Large  in  the 7th  lectsrf' 
4th  book. 

e  Cicero  speaks  of  this  reeolutioa  in  a  letter  to  Att^ 
and  produces  it  as  a  proof  that  the  intentioie  of  itt  i 
were  not  true  to  the  interest  of  the  oommoavcslt^ 
had  the  motion  of  MarceUus  been  vigoroosly  »8pp^ 
Curio's  opposition,  he  says,  would  have  been  in  niB>> 
C«sar  must  necessarily  have  resigned  hli  ooaussi  ' 
Att.  viL  7.  ^ 

f  There  is  evid«itly  some  error  in  the  Latin  teit :  «M 
runs  thus,  "  ^uemadmodum  hoc  laturos  I^Mnp^l■  i 
cum  cognoscat,  quidnam  reipuUics  futnram  at.  4 
non  curet,  vos  senes,**&c.  1  have  vcntnred,  thoo^ 
supported  by  any  of  the  manuscripts  or  ooaunait«(a« 
read  this  passage  in  Hxb  following  manna*:  "QBor 
modum  hoc  Pompeius  latunia  sit,  cum  e^n&^eoM,  tti 
tiorem/aciam.  Quidnam  reipublloe  futunim  eA,  d. 
non  possit,  aut  non  curet,  vos,**  Arc.  J 

t  Hortoisius  would  have  been  considered  as  tbe  bm 
orator  that  ever  shined  in  the  Roman  fonun,  if  ^^^'^'^] 
not  risen  with  superiw  lustre.  There  was  »  P«*^ 
eloquence  in  his  moniMr,  as  well  as  in  his  expresioo : j 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  audience  br£ 
the  grace  of  his  action,  or  listened  to  tbeohsnDsti 
rtietoric,  with  greater  admiratioa  and  pleasure.  (^ 
often  oelebratai  him  for  the  pnKligkHM  straogth  ^\ 
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LETTER   IX. 
To  Appius  Pulcher, 
That  I  may  answer  yoar  letter  in  doe  form, 
t  Be  pa  J  my  congratolations  to  you  in  the  first 
^.^  place,  and  then  turn  to  what  concerns 

myself 
Be  tsnired  the  account  you  gave  me  concerning 
e  erent  of  your  trial  on  the  information  for 
iboj^,  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  Not  because 
a  were  acquitted,  for  I  never  entertained  the 
it  doobt  of  the  contrary,  but  to  find  that  there 
I  Bot  a  nngle  judge  who  dared  throw  in  a  nega- 
eapOD  your  innocence,  even  under  all  the  secrecy 
I  nfety  which  the  method  of  balloting  would 
le  secored  to  his  malice.  This  is  a  circumstance 
igether  extraordinary  :  a  circumstance,  indeed, 
Dole  agreeable  to  the  general  principles  and 
iposes  of  the  present  depraved  generation,  that 

Dort  I  reflect  on  your  high  rank,  on  your 
lEc  tnd  private  virtues,  and  on  the  distinguished 
lean  to  which  they  have  exalted  you,  the  more 
Mtider  it  with  astonishment.  I  can  truly  say, 
oocarreoce  has  happened  for  a  considerable 
t  that  tvprised  me  more. 
lad  now,  let  me  entreat  you  to  imagine  yourself, 
1  Dxnnent,  in  my  situation  with  respect  to  the 
ir  joa  mentioned  S  and,  if  you  should  then  find 
-  joa  are  under  no  difficulties,  I  vrill  not  desire 
to  excase  mine.  You  will  allow  me  to  join  in 
r  own  good-natured  wishes  that  an  alliance 
ch  was  conducted  without  my  knowledge,  may 
re  happy  both  to  me  and  to  my  daughter.  I 
ventnre  to  hope,  too,  that  something  may  be 
red  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  my  wishes^, 
i  from  die  particular  conjuncture  wherein  this 
ttctbn  has  happened;  though  I  must  add, 
aothing  encourages  me  in  this  hope  so  much 
K  tentiments  I  entertain  of  your  candour  and 
t  tenae.  What  ikrther  to  say  I  know  not.  On 
one  hand,  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak 

arare  despondency  of  an  affair  to  which  you 
<  kindly  given  your  favourable  presages ;  on 
ither,  there  are  some  lights  in  which  I  cannot 

it  without  uneasiness.  I  am  apprehensive, 
^  kst  yon  should  not  be  sufficiently  persuaded 
(^ :  <tf  wrUch  the  dder  Seneca  haa  recorded  a  remark- 
briaaoe.  He  midertook,  it  seems,  as  a  proof  of  its 
;  to  attaid  a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction,  and  give 
tut  aoooont  of  everything  that  was  put  up  to  sale,  of 
rte  at  which  it  was  sold,  and  of  the  name  of  every 
adw  pnrehaaer:  and  this  he  aooordingly  executed 
hi  &Uing  in  &  dngle  article.  Cicero  received  the 
o(  his  death  with  real  conoera :  for  though  there  was 
rpctoal  anulation.  there  was  a  mutual  friendship 
^^»^  between  them.    This  harmony,  so  unusual 

^^f«  who  oontoid  togetiier  for  the  same  prize,  was 
Ijoviagtothe  good  offices  of  Attious;  who  seems, 
■iipos  an  occaskns  (and  it  is  the  most  amiable  part 
IS  very  dngnlar  <diaracter)  to  have  onployed  the 
^^^^^  iniiMnoe  he   enjoyed  with  all   parties,  in 
^'^^  differences  and  cementing  friendships.    Hor- 
^  vifi  about  ux  years  older  than  Cicero :  and  died 
«tVyesrof  hisage.— Val.  Max.  vUi.  lU;  Cic.doClor. 
**■  * ;  Senec  Controrers.  i.  m  pnxem. ;  Ad  Alt.  vl. 
^<;  Cwn-  5ep.  In  Vit  AU.  5. 
'**'«-*  oa  letter  5,  book  v. 
J|^«»ni^e of  Ooero'a  daughter  with  Dolabella. 
^Ckvo  seems  to  intimate  in  this  passage  is,  that 
'««**.  pntably,  be  enabled,  by  the  influence  which 
•"^w  wjuld  grre  hfan  with  Dolabella.  to  faifuse  into 

*Ba« favoozahle  disposition  towards  Appius. 


that  this  treaty  was  managed  without  my  privity^ ; 
as,  in  truth,  it  was  by  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
I  gave  a  general  commission  to  act  in  my  absence 
as  they  should  judge  proper,  vrithout  referring 
themselves  at  this  great  distance  to  me.  But,  if 
you  ask  what  measures  1  would  have  taken  had  I 
been  present,  I  will  freely  own  I  should  have 
approved  of  the  match ^  though,  as  to  the  time  of 
consummating  it,  I  should  certainly  have  done 
nothing  either 'without  your  adrice  or  contrary  to 
your  inclination. 

You  have  already  discovered,  I  dare  say,  how 
terribly  I  am  perplexed  between  apologising  for  a 
step  which  I  am  obliged  to  defend,  and  avoiding, 
at  the  same  time,  saying  anything  that  may  give 
you  offence.  Have  so  much  charity,  therefore,  1  be- 
seech you,  as  to  ease  me  of  this  embarrassment ;  for, 
in  fair  truth,  I  never  pleaded  a  more  difficult  cause. 
Of  this,  however,  be  well  persuaded,  that,  had  I 
not,  ere  I  was  informed  of  this  alliance,  completed 
my  good  offices  in  your  service,  it  would  have 
induced  me  to  defend  your  reputation,  not, 
indeed,  with  more  seal,  (for  that  would  have  been 
impossible,)  but  certainly  with  so  much  the  more 
conspicuous  and  significant  testimonies  of  my 
friendship. 

The  first  notice  that  was  given  me  of  this  mar- 
riage, was  by  a  letter  which  I  received  on  the  3rd 
of  August  upon  my  arrival  at  Sida ;  at  which  city 
I  touched  in  my  voyage  from  the  province.  Your 
friend  Servilins,  who  was  then  with  me,  seemed  a 
good  deal  concerned  at  the  news ;  but  I  assured 
him  that  the  only  effect  it  would  have,  vrith  respect 
to  myself,  would  be  to  give  an  additional  strength 
to  my  future  services  in  your  behalf.  To  be  short, 
though  it  cannot  increase  my  affection  for  you,  it 
has  increased  my  endeavours  of  rendering  that 
affiection  more  evident:  and  as  our  former  dis- 
union made  me  so  much  the  more  cautious  to 
avoid  affording  the  least  suspicion  that  my  recon- 
cilement vrith  you  was  not  thoroughly  sincere,  so 
this  alliance  will  heighten  my  care  not  to  give  the 
world  reason  to  think  that  it  has  in  any  degree 
impaired  the  strength  of  that  perfect  friendship  I 
bear  you.    FareweU. 


LETTER   X. 

To  Marcus  Caio"", 
'*  Praise  from  thy  lips  'tis  mine  witli  pride  to  boast: 
He  beet  can  give  it  who  desenrea  it  most  :** 

as  Hector,  I  think,  says  to  the  venerable  Priam,  in 

one  of  Nsevius's  plays.    Honourable,  indeed,  is  tha( - 

A  n  7oa    approbation  which  is  bestowed  by  those 

who  have  themselves  been  the  constant 

object  of  universal  applause.  Accordingly,  I  esteem 

the  encomiums  you  conferred  upon   me  in  the 

k  See  rem.  f  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

1  Cicero  had  surely  forgotten  what  he  said  to  Appius  in 
a  former  letter.  For  taking  notice  of  the  report  which 
Dolabella  had  spread  concerning  this  match,  he  affirms 
there  was  so  little  of  truth  in  it,  that  he  would  much 
sooner  renounce  all  former  correspondence  with  Dolabella, 
than  enter  Into  a  new  oonncxidn  with  a  man  who  had 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Appius.  •*  Ego  citius  cum 
eo,  qui  tuas  inimicitias  susoopissit,  veterem  conjunctionem 
direroissem,  quam  novam  conciliassem." — Ep.  Fam.  iii. 
10,    See  the  firbt  letter  of  this  book. 

n  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  second  in  the  preceding 
book. 
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senate,  together  with  your  oongntnlatory  letter,  as  a 
distinctioQ  of  the  highest  and  most  illustrious  kind". 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  my  reputation, 
than  your  having  thus  freely  given  to  friendship 
whatever  you  could  strictly  give  to  truth.  Were 
Rome  entirely  composed  of  Catos,  or  could  it  pro- 
duce many  (as  it  is  surprising  it  can  furnish  even 
one)  of  that  venerable  character,  my  desires  would 
be  amply  satisfied,  and  I  should  prefer  your  single 
approbation  to  all  the  laurels  and  all  the  triumphal 
cars  in  the  universe.  In  my  own  judgment,  indeed, 
and  according  to  the  refined  estimate  of  true  phi- 
losophy, the  honours  you  paid  me  in  the  senate, 
and  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  my 
friends,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  dis- 
tinction I  can  possibly  receive.  I  acquainted  you 
in  my  former  letter  with  the  particular  motives 
which  induced  me  to  be  desirous  (for  I  will  not 
call  it  ambitious)  of  a  triumph ;  and,  if  the  reasons 
I  ihere  assigned  will  not,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a 
warm  pursuit  of  that  honour,  they  must  prove,  at 
least,  that  I  ought  not  to  reifuse  it  if  the  senate 
should  make  me  the  offer :  and  I  hope  that  assem- 
bly,  in  consideration  of  my  services  in  this  province, 
will  not  think  me  undeserving  of  a  reward  so  usu- 
ally conferred.  If  I  should  not  be  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  my  only  request  is,  (what  indeed  you 
kindly  promise,)  that,  as  you  have  paid  me  the 
honours  you  thought  most  to  my  glory,  you  would 
rejoice  in  my  obtaining  those  wMch  are  most  to 
my  inclination.  And  this  disposition  you  have 
already  very  sincerely  shown,  not  only  by  your 

B  Cioero  was  at  this  time  well  pleased  with  the  part 
which  Cato  had  acted  towards  him :  for  he  tells  Atticns, 
what  he  likewise  says  in  this  letter,  that  **  he  looked  upon 
the  applauses  which  the  former  had  conferred  upon  him, 
in  the  senate,  as  preferable  to  all  the  triumphs  in  the 
world."  But  he  soon  changed  his  language :  and.  in  his 
subsequent  letters  to  AtUcus,  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  warmth  and  indignation  against  Cato's  behaviour  in 
this  very  article.  Cato,  it  seems,  had  granted  to  Bibulus 
what  he  refused  to  Cicero,  and  voted  that  a  general  thanks- 
giving  should  be  appointed,  for  the  success  of  the  former 
in  Syria.  This  was  a  preference  which  Cioero  could  not 
digest,  and  he  complains  of  it  to  Atticus  in  terms  to  the 
following  purpose.  "  Cato,"  says  he.  ••  has  given  me  his 
applauses,  which  I  did  not  detire,  but  refused  me  his 
suffrage,  though  I  eamesUy  requested  it.  Yet  this  un- 
grateful man  has  voted  that  a  thanksgiving  shall  be 
appointed  for  twenty  days,  in  honour  of  Bibulus.  Pardon 
me  for  saying  it ;  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  forgive  so 
injurious  a  treatment."  Cicero  ascribes  this  conduct  of 
Cato  to  envy ;  and  his  ingenious  translator.  Monsieur  Mon- 
gault,  imputes  it  to  partiality.  On  the  contrary.  I  am 
persuaded  it  flowed  neither  from  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  was  the  pure  result  of  that  impartial  justice  which 
seems  upon  all  occurrences  to  have  invariably  determined 
his  actions.  For  Cioero  had  undoubtedly  no  cUUm  to  the 
honour  he  demanded :  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
because  the  number  of  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
was  not  80  great  as  the  biws  in  these  cases  required. 
[Ep.  Fam.  viU.  11.]  But  it  is  probable  that  the  claim  of 
Bibulus  was  supported  by  all  the  kffal  requisites.  For 
though  the  Parthians  were  driven  out  of  Syria  before  his 
arrival  in  the  province ;  yet  Gassius.  by  whose  bravery 
they  were  repulsed,  acted  under  the  auspices  of  Bibulus : 
sub  ^fut  auspicio  res  gesta  erant,  as  they  expressed  it. 
Now  the  success  of  the  lieutenant,  or  other  subordinate 
officer,  was  always  imputed  to  thegeneral,  notwithstanding 
he  were  not  actually  present ;  as  being  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  effect  of  these  autpicia,  or  sacred  rites,  which  he 
previously  performed  ere  he  set  out  on  his  intended  expe- 
dition.—Ad  Att  vii.  1,  2,  3 ;  Rosin.  AnUq.  Rom.  96& 


letter,  but  by  having  signed  the  decree  that  bi 
passed  in  my  <mvonr ;  for  decrees  of  this  kind,  I 
knpw,  are  usually  subscribed  by  those  who  ue 
most  in  the  interest  of  the  person  to  whose  hoirav 
they  are  voted.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  to 
see  you  very  shortly ;  and  may  I  find  die  repoblie 
in  a  happier  situation  than  I  hare  reaflon to  fetr! 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XI. 
To  Caiut  Maroelltu,  Cmnd, 
I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  sU  myftieiAi 
what,  indeed,  I  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  bj  tb 

.  «  •»»    effects,  that  you  have  exerted  the  uoa 

A,  u.  703.  *  , %  «•         _  L>..,.^M>t 

generous  zeal  in  promoting  my  boMon , 

now  that  you  are  consul,  which  you  tlwiyt  dit* 

covered,  in  conjunction  with  your  whole  fcmfly,  it 

every  preceding  station  of  your  life.    Then  it  bo 

good  office,  therefore,  which  you  have  not  i  ^ 

right  to  claim  at  my  hands,  as  there  is  none  wfakii 

I  shall  not  at  all  times  be  most  warmly  sad  jojfaDr 

ready  to  return.    It  is  a  point  of  mod»  importnoe 

from  whom  one  receives  an  obligation ;  bttt,be&n 

me,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  1  wooM  rtdar 

choose  be  obliged  to  you  than  yourself.  For,  oot  to 

mention  that  I  have  been  attached  to  you  by  i  ai^ 

tude  oi  studies,  and  by  the  many  geueroiu  terns 

I  have  received  both  from  yourself  and  yoor  fetbffi 

there  is  an  additional  inducement  which,  in  Bf 

estimation,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  oap^'^  1 

mean  the  manner  in  which  you  act,  and  hsw  ew 

acted,  in  the  administration  of  public  tSun.  Ac 

nothing,  then,  is  more  dear  to  me  4an  ^  ?"^ 

monweslth,  can  I  scruple  to  be  u  mud  imie^ 

to  you  in  my  own  particular,  as  I  am  in  coon* 

with  every  friend  to  the  republic  ?    And  nay  yw 

patriot  labours  be  attended,  as  I  trust  they  ^ 

with  all  the  success  they  deserve. 

If  the  Etesian  winds^,  which  ususlly  bepn  ta 

blow  about  this  season  of  the  year,  «*»|^!|^ 

retard  my  voyage,  I  hope  to  see  you  very  sf«tmj< 

Farewell. 


LETTER  XU. 
To  Appius  Puller. 
Whbn  the  question   concerning  the  ^^ 
honours  to  be  paid  to  your  anns^  waa  ' 

A.  u.  703. 


debated  in  the  senate,  I  supported  t 
causcof  your  glory  with  as  much  wan 
and  zeal  as  if  I  had  foreseen  that  I  shottld  oaed 
have  occasion  for  your  good  offices  of  the  w 
kind  to  myself.  Truth  obliges  mc,  howfWi» 
acknowledge  that  you  have  returned  modi  J 
than  you  received.  All  my  letters,  indeed,  1 
Rome  agree  in  assuring  me  that  you  ^  ^ 
supported  my  interest  by  the  authority  of  J 
eloquence,  and  the  credit  of  your  vote,  (whicb  « 
as  much  as  I  could  in  reason  desire  from  a  maa  « 


o  This  aUudee  to  the  good  offices  of  Marodlitt.  fa  >* 

to  the  general  thanlragiving  which  bad  J**^*** 

for  the  auooees  of  Cioero^  arms  Jn  CiUda.  8w  *" 

letter  of  this  book.  . 

P  Periodical  winds,  which  oonatantlybtowthe»n»« 

during  a  certain  number  of  months  every  year* 

q  In  Cilicia,  probably ;  in  which  prorinot  Appii».»" 
reader  has  been  infonned.  was  predeoeswr  to  Oow).  i« 

letter  is  upon  the  same  Bul^t  with  the  pcecadiiig. 
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jnur  luk  anil  character,)  but  that»  by  contributing 
jDor  adrice,  by  aasiating  at  the  meetings  which 
■ere  held  upon  my  account,  by  your  personal 
ifplioitions,  and,  in  short,  by  yoor  assiduity  in 
inenl,  joo  rendered  the  good  offices  of  the  rest 
of  By  friends  altogether  soperflnons.    These  are 
dRunitances  fiu*  more  to  my  credit  than  the  ho- 
fioor  itielf  for  which  yon  thus  generously  laboared. 
Ik  latter,  mdeed,  has  frequently  been  obtained 
bj  dnae  who  had  done  nothing  to  desenre  it,  but 
DO  HUD  was  ever  supported  with  so  much  seal  by  an 
advocate  thus  iUnstrions,  without  merit  to  justify 
his  daim.    Bat  the  great  benefit  that  I  propose 
to  aiTidf  by  your  friendship,  arises  entirely  from 
tbe  advantsges  which  natnrally  flow  from  an  inter- 
eovae  of  this  kind ;  as  nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
ittcnded  with  greater,  especially  between  two  per- 
ma,  who,  like  you  and  me,  are  united  by  the  same 
OBifflOD  pursuits ;  for  I  profess  to  act  with  you 
Bpoo  tbe  same  political  principles  in  which  our 
mtiments  are  perfectly  agreed,  as  well  as  to  be 
jffloedwith  you  in  an  equal  attachment  to  the  same 
Bts  and  sciences  which  we  mutually  cultivate.     I 
BBoeretj  wish  that  fortune  had  as  strongly  con- 
nected us  in  every  other  respect,  and  that  you 
ODoid  think  of  all  who  belong  to  me'  with  the 
woe  friendly  sentiments  I  entertain  for  those  who 
itand  related  to  you.  But  I  do  not  despair  that  even 
diif  may  be  effected.     It  is  a  point,  however,  in 
vhich  you  are  no  way  concerned,  and  which  it  is 
ny  part  akme  to  manage.     In  the  mean  time  I  beg 
yoa  would  be  persuaded,  as  you  will  most  certainly 
experience,  that  this  alliance  has,  if  possible,  rather 
tqgmcnted  than  diminished  the  warmth  of  my  zeal 
fiir  yoor  serrice. 

Bot,  as  I  hope  I  am  now  writing  to  a  censor",  I 
BUMt  have  the  modesty  to  shorten  my  letter,  that 
I  may  not  be  gmlty  of  a  breach  of  respect  to  a 
Bugisinte  who  is  the  great  snperintendant  of  good 
aaaneri.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XIII. 
To  Mareu*  CixliuSi  Cunile-jEdUe. 

XoTHnfo  could  be  more  judicious,  nor  more 
onUHj  conducted,  than  your  management  of 
A.v.;«8.  C^>^  in  relation  to  the  thanksgiving*. 
Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  that  whole 
Air  have  proved  entirely  conformable  to  my 
viahes ;  not  only  as  it  paMed  the  senate  with  so 
BQch  opedition,  but  as  our  mutual  competitor, 
^  angry  Himis,  expressed  his'  assent  to  those 
dbine  encomiums  with  which  Cato  honoured  my 
Ktkna.  I  am  inclined  to  flatter  myself,  therefore, 
^  this  will  lead  to  a  triumph ;  and  I  desire  you 
vo^  be  prepared  accordingly. 

It  ia  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  Dolabella 
OQoyB  the  happiness  of  your  esteem  and  friendship. 
I  was  at  no  loas  to  guess  the  circumstance  to  which 
T<n  aUoded,  when  you  mentioned  your  hopes  that 
the  prodence  of  my  daughter  Tullia  would  temper 
^  OQoduct.  Bat  what  would  you  have  said  had 
rgwen  Ae  letter  I  wrote*  to  Appius  immediately 


'  lUi  aUodes  to  Dolabdla,  whose  oondact  to  Appios 
^iHm  §0  often  menttooed  in  these  remarks. 

*  te  rtm.  I  oo  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 

*  fiee  the  sixth  tottar  of  the  present  book,  to  which  this 

■  Ths  latter  to  which  Cioero  aUudes  is  the  first  of  the 


alter  I  received  youn  upon  that  subject?  Yet 
thus  we  must  act,  my  friend,  if  we  would  live  in 
the  worlds  I  hope  the  gods  will  give  success  to 
this  match,  and  that  I  shaU  have  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  my  son-in-law ;  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
your  amicable  offices  will  extremely  contribute  to 
that  end. 

The  dark  prospect  of  public  affaira  fills  me  with 
great  disquietude.  I  am  well  inclined  towards 
Curio ;  it  is  my  wish  that  Caesar's  achievements 
may  meet  with  the  honourable  rewards  they  de- 
serve ;  and  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  in 
support  of  Pompey ;  still,  however,  none  of  my 
affections  are  superior  to  that  which  I  feel  for  my 
country.  But,  I  perceive,  you  do  not  take  any 
great  part  in  her  contests ;  being  divided,  I  suppose, 
between  the  different  obligations  of  a  patriot  and  a 
friend. 

Upon  my  departure  from  the  province,  I  left 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Caldus*^.  You 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  should  commit 
so  great  a  trust  to  so  young  a  man.  But  you  will 
remember  that  he  wss  my  quaestor ;  that  he  is  a 
youth  of  a  noble  family,  and  that  I  am  justified  in 
my  choice  by  a  practice  almost  universal.  Besides, 
I  had  no  other  person  near  me  of  superior  rank  ; 
for  Pontinius  haid  long  before  quitted  the  province, 
and,  as  to  my  brother,  I  could  by  no  means  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  employment. 
Indeed,  if  I  had  placed  the  administration  in  his 
hands,  the  malicious  part  of  the  world  would  pro- 
bably have  said,  that,  instead  of  resigning  my 
government  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  I  still  continued  it  in  the  person  of  one 
who  may  justly  be  considered  as  my  second  self. 
They  might  perhaps  have  added,  too,  that  the 
intentions  of  the  senate  were,  that  those  only 
should  command  in  the  provinces  who  had  never 
enjoyed  a  government  bdfore  * ;  whereas,  my  bro- 
ther had  actually  presided  in  Asia'  during  three 
whole  years.  The  method  I  have  taken,  therefore, 
secures  me  from  all  censure;  whereas,  if  I  had 
substituted  my  brother,  there  is  no  abuse  I  should 
not  have  had  reason  to  expect.  In  fine,  I  was 
induced,  I  will  not  say  to  court,  but,  at  least,  to 
avoid  disobliging,  a  young  man  of  Caldus's  quality, 
not  only  by  my  own  inclination»  but  by  the  ex- 
ample also  of  our  two  great  potentates' ;  who,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  distin- 
guished their  respective  qusstora,  Cassius  and 
Antonius*.  Upon  the  whole,  my  friend,  I  expect 
that  you  approve  of  my  choice»  for  it  is  now  out  of 
my  power  to  recal  it 

llie  hint  you  dropped  concerning  Ocella  was  so 
extremely  obscure'*  that  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it,  and  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  your  newspaper. 

You  are  become  so  wonderfully  celebrated,  that 

▼  See  rem.  f  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

^  The  person  to  whom  the  third  letter  of  this  book  is 
addressed. 

X  The  particular  decree  to  which  Cicero  sllades,  may  be 
found  among  those  which  are  inserted  in  the  seventh  letter 
of  the  fourth  book.    It  stands  the  last. 

7  He  was  elected  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  602. 

*  Cesar  and  Pompey. 

•  Qointus  Cassius,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Calus  Cassias, 
was  qtuestor  to  Pompey,  in  Spain ;  as  Mark  Antony  served 
under  Caraar  in  the  same  quality,  yrhea  he  presided  as  pro* 
pretor  in  that  province. 

b  See  the  sixth  letter  of  the  fifth  book,  p.  422. 
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the  fame  of  yoor  conduct  in  relation  to  Matrinioi 
has  travelled  beyond  Mount  Taurus. 

If  I  should  not  be  delayed  by  the  Etesian  winds, 
I  hope  to  embrace  you  imd  the  rest  of  my  friends 
very  soon.    Farewell 


LETTER   XIV. 

Marcus  CiBlius  to  Cicero. 

I  AM  ashamed  to  own  how  much  occasion  I  have 
to  complain  of  Appius.  This  ungrateful  man 
singled  me  out  as  the  object  of  his  secret 
■*• "' '  spleen,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  has  received  greater  obligations  from  me  than 
his  narrow  spirit  would  suffer  him  to  return.  How. 
ever,  he  could  not  carry  on  his  malicious  purposes 
with  so  much  concealment,  as  to  prevent  my 
receiving  an  intimation  of  them ;  and  indeed  I  had 
myself  observed  that  he  certainly  did  not  mean  me 
well.  Accordingly,  I  found  that  he  had  been  tam- 
pering with  his  colleague'  to  my  prejudice  ;  as  he 
soon  afterwards  openly  avowed  his  injurious  designs 
to  some  others  of  his  friends.  I  discovered  also, 
that  he  had  entered  into  some  consultations  of  the 
same  kind  with  Lucius  Domitius ;  who  is  lately,  I 
must  inform  you,  become  my  most  bitter  enemy. 
In  short,  I  perceived  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
recommend  himself  to  Pompey  by  his  ill  offices  to 
me.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  submit  to  enter 
into  any  personal  remonstrances  or  intercessions 
with  a  man  whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
indebted  to  me  even  for  his  life.  I  contented  myself 
therefore  with  complaining  to  some  of  our  common 
friends,  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  obligations 
he  had  received  at  my  hands.  But  as  this  method 
I  found  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  would  not 
deign  to  give  me  the  least  satisfaction,  I  determined 
to  apply  to  his  colleague.  I  rather  chose  indeed 
to  ask  a  favour  of  the  latter,  (notwithstanding  I 
was  sensible  that  my  connexions  with  you^  had 
rendered  him  far  from  being  my  friend,)  than 
undergo  the  mortification  of  engaging  in  a  personal 
confidence  with  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  a 
mortal  as  Appius.  This  step  extremely  exasperated 
him,  and  he  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  it,  than  he 
warmly  complained  that  I  was  seeking  a  pretence 
to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  in  resentment,  he  said, 
for  his  not  having  fully  gratified  my  avaricious 
expectations.  Soon  after  this  he  openly  endea- 
▼cured  to  procure  Servius  to  exhibit  articles  of 
impeachment  against  me,  and  entered  into  several 
consultations  with  Domitius  for  that  purpose.  But 
when  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  succeed 
in  their  intended  charge,  they  dropped  this  design, 
and  resolved  to  encourage  a  prosecution  of  another 
kind ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  well  knew 
that  there  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  to 
support  their  accusation.  However,  towards  the 
close  of  my  Circensian  games  ^  these  shameless 

c  Lucius  CalphumiuB  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Cesar, 
was  oolleague  with  Appius  in  the  oensorial  office. 

^  An  enmity  had  subsisted  between  Piso  and  Cicero, 
ever  since  the  consulate  of  the  former,  who  concurred  with 
Clodius  in  those  violent  measures  which  terminated  in 
Cicero's  exile.— See  rem.  •»,  p.  341 .  and  rem.  1,  p.  369. 

*  Circensian  games  Is  a  general  name  for  those  shows  of 
various  kinds,  which  were  exhibited  at  different  seasons  to 
the  people  in  the  Circus ;  a  place  in  Rome  set  apart  for 
those  purposes.  But  the  particular  games  alluded  to  in 
this  passage,  are  most  probably  (as  Manutius,  with  great 


confederates  caused  me  to  be  indicted  on  the  Scbh 
tinian  law'.  But  Pola,  whom  they  had  spirited 
up  to  be  the  informer,  had  scarce  entered  hii  actios 
when  I  lodged  an  information  against  our  vorthf 
censor'  himself,  for  the  very  same  crime.  Ab4 
nothing  in  truth  could  have  been  more  iitppiij 
concerted ;  for  this  retaliation  was  so  nsivvnaily 
applauded,  and  by  the  better  sort  too  among  dii 
people,  that  the  general  satiifaction  thej  bavt 
expressed,  has  mortified  Appius  even  more  than  the 
disgrace  of  the  information  itself.  I  have  diargtd 
him  likewise  with  appropriating  a  little  dtapel  ts 
his  private  use,  which  belongs  to  the  poblie^. 

It  is  almost  six  weeks  since  I  delivered  my  foraa 
letter  to  the  slave  who  now  brings  you  both;  and 
I  am  extremely  vexed  at  the  fellow's  deUj.— 1 
think  I  have  no  farther  news  to  send  you,  acept 
that  Domitius  *  is  in  great  pain  for  the  sncces  rf 
his  approaching  election. 

As  I  earnestly  vrish  to  see  you,  I  expect  jov 
arrival  vrith  much  impatience.  I  will  oiiIt  add  nf 
request  that  you  would  show  the  worid  you  are  ai 
sensible  of  the  injuries  done  to  me,  as  1  have  ever 
warmly  resented  diose  which  have  at  any  time  beo 
offered  to  yourself.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XV. 

From  the  same. 

If  you  had  taken  the  king  of  Pkrtiut  hii^ 

prisoner  and  sacked  his  metropolis,  it  would  not 

make  you  amends  for  your  absence  froa 

A.  tj.  703.  ^^^  diverting  scenes.     You  hate  tat 

indeed  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  mirdi,  by  prt 

being  a  spectator  of  the  very  ridiculous  fignre  wbsi 

the   luckless  Domitius  displayed  when  be  late^ 

found  himself  disappointed  of  his  election i.  Tte 


reason,  conjectures)  those  which  th^  called  tb« 
For  these  were  exhibited  by  the  asdUes  in  Septenbtf ;  aai 
this  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  stmie  time  in  tfa»ta 
the  following  month.  The  nature  ctf  these  games  h»  bea 
explained  in  a  fonUer  note. 

f  The  author  of  this  law  was  Marcus  8feaati8ii»«  vb* 
was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  year  of  Ron»  fi>l  ft 
prohibited  that  horrid  and  unnatural  ocHmxuite,  vbic^ 
in  after-ages  of  more  confirmed  and  shamelen  oorrapti^ 
became  so  general  as  to  be  openly  avowed  even  ^  fl>«i 
who  affected.  In  other  respects,  a  decency  of  cb««*«' 
Horace  and  Pliny  the  consul  are  both  tostaaces  of  *h 
kind,  and  afford  a  very  remarkable  eridoioe,  that  tiif  ta* 
disposiUons are  not  proof  against  fai^k«iable vice*.^ 
detestable  soever,  without  a  much  stronger  oouaterpei* 
than  a  mere  moral  sense  can  8ai>ply. 

9  Appius. 

*»  Manutius,  in  his  remark  upon  this  place,  prodwtfS 
passage  from  Livy,  by  which  he  pror«,  that  it  ww  th* 
business  of  the  censors  to  take  care  that  U>o»  l«* 
chapels  should  not  be  shut  up  by  private  psnoBS  frun  ^ 
general  and  common  use  to  which  they  were  or^iniltr 
erected.  CcpHus.  therefore,  informed  against  his  s^rtntfT 
for  having  practised  himself  what  it  was  incamboit  opM 
him,  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  punish  in  otbcn- 
Manutius  in  loo. 

»  This  person,  it  is  probable,  is  the  same **<> feo«* 
tioned  before  in  this  letter.  The  commentator*  «PF** 
that  the  election  of  whidi  CoUus  speaks  wu  for  a  m»> 
ber  of  the  augural  college,  in  the  room  of  Bortaisiw. 
lately  deceased.  For  it  is  said,  in  the  next  letter,  that 
Mark  Antony  was  bis  competitor;  and  it  appetw.  fron 
Hlrtius,  that  the  former  was  chouen  angor  about  tJii*  tin* 
— Htrt.  De  BeU.  GalL  vii.  30. 

J  See  the  last  note  of  the  preceding  letter. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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mmVtf  of  the  people  was  exceedingly  namerous 
ipu  ^  oocanon :  bat  the  foroe  o(  party  bore 
kn  iQ  before  it^,  and  even  carried  away  many 
rf  the  friends  of  Domitios  from  his  interest.  This 
srcQiostuioe  he  imputes  to  my  management :  and 
•  be  considers  the  preference  which  has  been  thos 
mm  to  his  competitor  as  a  real  injury  done  to 
ffBsetf,  he  honours  me  with  the  same  marks  of  his 
IsplcMire  with  which  he  distinguishes  thfe  most 
koute  of  his  friends.  He  is  at  present  indeed  a 
rgj  (faVertiog  spectacle  of  indignant  wrath :  which 
kinpoteatly  discharges,  in  the  first  place  against 
tpeif  for  promoting  the  election  of  Mark  Antony, 
BJ  IB  tiie  nezt  against  the  people,  for  expressing 
p  muh  tstisisction  in  his  repulse. 

Under  this  article  of  news  relating  to  Domitios, 
I  BBst  not  forget  to  mention,  that  his  son  has 
MBoieneed  a  prosecution  against  Satuminus :  a 
tta,  it  most  be  owned,  whose  conduct  in  the 
bnef  ptrt  of  his  life  has  rendered  him  extremely 
tdbos.  Hie  public  is  waiting  with  great  impatience 
br  tbe  ereat  of  this  trial :  but  since  the  in£unons 
Mooeos  hsf  been  acquitted,  there  is  a  foir  prospect 
bt  Satuminus  will  not  meet  with  more  inexorable 

A3  to  political  affairs,  I  have  often  mentioned 
i  joa  that  I  imagined  the  public  tranquillity  could 
et  possibly  be  preserred  beyond  the  present  year : 
id  die  nearer  we  approach  to  those  contentions 
bidi  most  inevitably  arise,  the  more  evident  this 
lofer  appears.  For  Pompey  is  determined  most 
^aouiy  to  oppose  Cesar's  being  consul  unless 
e  resigns  his  command :  and  Cesar,  on  the  con- 
vj,  is  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  safe  upon 
me  terms'.  He  has  offered  however  to  throw 
I  his  commission,  provided  Pompey  will  do  tbe 
Be.  And  thus  their  very  suspicious  friendship 
d  iUiaace  will  probably  end  at  last  in  an  open 
ir.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  be  extremely  per- 
iled in  what  manner  to  act  in  that  conjuncture  : 
d  I  donbt  you  will  likewise  find  yourself  nnder 
:  same  embarrassment.     On  the  one  hand  I  have 

interest  and  connexion  with  Pompey's  party  : 
i  on  the  other,  it  is  Cesar's  cause  alone  and  not 
'  friends  that  I  dislike.  You  are  sensible,  I  dare 
t,  that  so  long  as  the  dissentions  of  our  country 

confined  within  tbe  limits  of  debate,  we  ought 
T  to  join  with  the  more  righteous  side ;  but  that 
soon  as  the  sword  is  drawn,  the  strongest  party 
i^»aya  the  best".  With  respect  to  our  present 
isions,  I  foresee  that  the  senate,  together  with 
sybole  order  of  judges",  will  declare  in  favour  of 

Mark  Antony  waa  supported  by  all  the  interest  and 
fit  of  Gcmr :  who  exerted  himself  very  strenuously 
«  this  oocaaloa,  by  going  in  person  to  iho  several 
Bieqal  towns  of  Italy  that  lay  nearest  to  his  provtnco 
■aaU  fen  order  to  engage  them  in  favour  of  his  Mend, 
'  &em  cities  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
I  a  ligbt  at  voting  at  elections.— Hirt.  De  BeU.  GaU. 

5a 

t^'ssar  had  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner 
T^  hk  ilrat  oonsulate:  be  apprehended,  therefore,  and 
h  j^tRafion,  th&t  if  he  shonld  divest  himself  of  his 
tBOBd,  and  return  to  Rome  in  a  private  character,  his 
aiAVOBld  immediately  arraign  him  for  his  mal-admi- 
^ti9tL--Dfo,  p.  148. 

it  vera  to  be  wished  that  every  man  who  embraces 
taoxina,  were  aa  littlo  scrupulous  of  acknowledging  it 
he  cntbor  ai  this  letter :  for  of  all  noxious  creatures,  a 
TV  vtthoot  a  mask  is  by  far  the  least  dangerous. 
Tbe  cxpcesaim  in  the  original  is,  quiqtie  re*Judicanl  .- 
efa  I>r.  Middtoton  has  translated,  and  aU  vho  judge  of 


Pompey :  and  that  all  those  of  desperate  fortunes, 
or  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  will  list  them-  ^ 
selves  under  the  banners  of  Caesar.  As  to  their 
armies,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  be  a  great 
inequality.  But  I  hope  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  consider  the  strength  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  to  declare  ourselves  accordingly. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  piece  of 
news  much  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  You 
must  know  that  our  worthy  censor  Appius  is  become 
the  very  prodigy  of  reformers,  and  is  most  out- 
rageously active  in  restraining  our  extravagances 
in  pictures  and  statues,  in  limiting  the  number  of 
our  acres,  and  abolishing  usurious  contracts'*.  The 
man  imagines,  I  suppose,  that  the  censorship  is  a 
kind  of  specific  for  discharging  the  stains  of  a 
blemished  reputation  p.  But  I  have  a  notion  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken  :  for  the  more  pains  he 
takes  of  this  sort  to  clear  his  character,  the  more 
visibly  the  spots  will  appear. — In  the  name  of  all 
the  gods,  my  dear  Cicero,  hasten  hither  to  enjoy 
the  diverting  spectacle  of  Appius  sitting  in  judgment 
on  extravagance,  and  Drusus^i  on  debauchery  !  It 
is  a  sight,  believe  me,  well  worth  your  expedition. 

Curio  is  thought  to  have  acted  very  prudently 
in  withdrawing  his  protest  against  the  decree  for 
the  payment  of  Pompey's  troops. — But  to  answer 
your  question  in  few  words  concerning  my  senti- 
ments of  public  affairs :  if  one  or  other  of  our 
chiefiB  should  not  be  employed  against  the  Parthians, 
I  am  persuaded  great  dissentions  will  soon  ensue : 
dissentions,  my  friend,  which  nothing  can  terminate 
but  the  sword,  and  which  each  of  them  seem  well- 
inclined  and  prepared  to  draw.  In  short,  if  your 
own  safety  were  not  deeply  concerned,  I  should 
say  that  Fortune  is  going  to  open  to  you  a  most 
entertaining  scene'.     FarewelL 

things.  Bur  this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  concurrent 
sentiments  of  the  beet  commentators,  who  agree  that  qui 
ret  Judicant  is  a  circumlocution  for  Judice*.  Tbe  phrase, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  singular :  and  so  is  the  style  of  Ccelius 
in  general.  But  what  principally  confirms  the  sense  here 
adopted  is,  that  it  is  most  agreeable  both  to  credibility 
and  to  fact.  For  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  every 
man  of  Judgment  was  an  enemy  to  Caraar :  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  the  whole  order  of  Judges  were  friends  to 
Pompey.— Ad  Att.  vliL  16 ;  Life  of  Cioero,  p.  65. 

0  It  is  probable  that  Appius  had  himself  as  remarkably 
transgressed  the  rules  of  moderation  in  this  last  article,  as 
he  undoubtedly  had  in  the  other  two :  for  avarice  is  an 
attendant  that  seldom  fails  of  accompanying  luxury.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  his  own  possessions  were  far  above 
mediocrity:  for  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  tbe 
preceding  letters  as  a  man  who,  by  his  wealth  as  well  as 
by  bis  alliances  and  abilities,  was  of  great  weight  in  the 
republic.  And  as  to  his  extravagance  of  the  virtuoso  kind, 
it  appears  that  when  he  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  aedile,  he  plundered  all  the 
temples  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  less  sacred  repositories, 
in  order  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures  and  statues  for 
the  decoration  of  the  games  which  were  annually  exhibited 
by  those  magistrates. — Ep.  Fam.  iiL  10 ;  Pro  Dome,  43 ; 
Vide  et  Pigh.  AnnaL  in  anno  696. 

P  The  batteries  of  ridicule  are  never  more  properly 
pointed,  than  when  they  are  thus  levelled  at  counterfeit 
virtue :  as  there  is  nothing  that  more  Justly  raises  con- 
tempt and  indignation  than  those  reforming  hypocrites. 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt.— Juvkn. 

1  It  is  supposed  from  what  Ccelius  here  says  of  him.  that 
he  was  one  of  the  prstors  this  year. — Pigh.  AnnaL  703. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  (as  one  of  the  com- 
mentators has  explained  it)  that  if  Cioero  himself  were 
not  in  danger  from  the  dissention  between  Cesar  and 
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THE  LETTERS  OP  MARCUS  TULLIU8  CICERO 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  TerenHa  and  TulHa, 
Thv  amiable  young  Cicero  and  myself  are  per- 
fectly well,  if  you  and  my  deareft  Tollta  are  to. 
A.D.70S.  ^®  arrired  hcre^  on  the   14th  of  this 
month,   after    a  very  tedious  ^and  dis- 
agreeable  passage,  occasioned  by  contrary  winds. 
Acastus*  met  me  npon  my  landing,  with  letters 
from  Rome,   having  been  so  expeditious  as  to 
perform  his  journey  in  one-and-twenty  days.    In 
the  packet  which    he  delivered  to  me,  I  found 
yours,  wherein  you  express  some  uneasiness  lest 
your  former  letters  should  not  have  reached  my 
hands.    They  have,  my  Terentia :  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely  obligied  to  you  for  the  very  full  accounts 
you  gave  me  of  everything  I  was  concerned  to  know. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  shortness  of 
your  last,  as  you  had  reason  to  expect  us  so  soon. 
It  is  with  great  impatience  I  wish  for  that  meeting : 
though  I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the 
unhappy  situation  in  which  I  shall  find  the  republic. 
An  the  letters  indeed  which  I  received  by  Acastus, 
agree  in  assuring  me  that  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency to  a  civil  war :  so  that  when  I  come  to  Rome 
I  shall  be  under  a  necessity  of  declaring  myself 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Howerer,  since  there  is 
no  avoiding  the  scene  which  fortune  has  prepared 
for  me,  I  shall  be  the  more  expeditious  in  my 
journey,  that  I  may  the  better  deliberate  on  the 
several  circumstances  which  must  determine  my 
choice.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  meet  me  as  fiur  on 
my  way  as  your  health  will  permit. 

The  legacy  which  Prescius  has  left  me  is  an 
acquisition  that  I  receive  with  great  concern :  as  I 
tenderly  loved  him,  and  extremely  lament  his  death. 
If  his  estate  should  be  put  up  to  auction  before  my 
arrival,  I  beg  you  would  recommend  my  interest  in 
it  to  the  care  of  Atticus :  or  in  case  his  affairs 
should  not  allow  him  to  undertake  the  office,  that 
you  would  request  the  same  favour  of  Camillus. 
And  if  this  should  not  find  you  at  Rome,  I  desire 
you  would  send  proper  directions  thither  for  that 
purpose.  As  for  my  other  affairs,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  settle  them  myself:  for  I  purpose  to  be  in  Italy, 
if  the  gods  favour  my  voyage,  about  the  13th  of 
November.  In  the  mean  time  I  conjure  you,  my 
amiable  and  excellent  Terentia,  and  thou  my 
dearest  Tullia,  I  conjure  you  both,. by  all  the  tender 
regards  you  bear  me,  to  take  care  of  your  healths. 
Farewell. 

Athens,  October  the  18th. 


LETTER  XVIL 

To  Tiro\ 

I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  have  been  so  little 

able  to  support  your  absence :   but  indeed  it  is 

^      more  than  I  can  well  bear.     Accordingly, 

^  "* '      notwithstanding  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 

Pompey,  it  miut  afford  him  great  diveriitm  to  aee  these 
two  chieiBt  who  had  both  of  than  used  him  ill,  revenging 
his  quarrel  npon  each  other. 

•  Athena 

t  A  freedman  belonging  to  Cioero. 

«  He  waa  a  favimrite  slaTo  of  Cioero,  who  trained  him 
up  in  his  family,  and  formed  him  under  his  own  imme- 
diate tuition.   The  probity  of  his  manners^  the  elegance  of 


tanoe  to  my  interest^  that  I  should  htsten  to 
vet  I  cannot  but  severely  rqirosch  mjidf  foi 
having  thus  deserted  you.  However,  aiyoaieeaid 
altog^her  averse  from  pursuing  your  voyige  tS 
you  should  re-establish  your  health,  1  ^iproved 
your  scheme :  and  I  still  approve  of  it,  if  jot " 
tinue  in  the  same  sentiments.  Nevertfaelesi,  if 
having  taken  some  refreshment,  yoa  iboold  dnri 
yourself  in  a  condition  to  foUow  me,  yoa  mtj  ' 
so  or  not,  as  you  shall  judge  proper.  If  yoo  ilnn 
determine  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  sent  Miiio 
attend  you :  if  not,  I  have  ordered  him  to  retw 
immediately.  Be  well  assured  there  is  Bodiio{ 
more  ardently  desire  than  to  have  yoa  with  bm 
provided  I  may  enjoy  that  pleasure  withoet  pn 
judice  to  yourself.  But  be  assured  too,  tku 
vour  continuing  somewhat  longer  at  PUne*  ilkotl 
be  thought  necessary,  I  prefer  your  health  to  i 
other  considerations.  If  yon  should  embuk  ii 
mediately,  you  may  overti^  me  at  Lencai^  ft 
if  you  are  more  inclined  to  defer  yoor  vofige  i 
your  recovery  shall  be  better  confirmed,  kt  n 
entreat  you  to  be  very  careful  in  dioosiBg  a« 
ship ;  and  that  you  would  neither  sail  atan  imftof 
season  nor  without  a  convoy.  I  perticsto 
charge  you  also,  my  dear  Thro,  by  sll  the  rcji 
you  bear  me,  not  to  suffer  the  arrival  of  Mario, 
anything  that  I  have  said  in  this  letter,  in  the  In 
to  influence  your  resolution.  Believe  me,  vfhite' 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  your  health,  will  be  bo 
agreeable  likewise  to  my  inclinations :  andlheitfa 
I  desire  you  would  be  wholly  governed  by  yosr  •^ 

his  genius,  and  his  nnoommoo  erudition.  recoasMB^ 

him  to  his  master's  peculiar  esteem  and  affertka: 

which  the  letters  addressed  to  him  in  this  ooUecttatf^ 

lasting  and  remarkable  ukemoriaL     They  an  otar 

them  written,  indeed,  in  a  style  so  dUfefent  bm 

ordinary  language  of  fHendship,  that  theyfCotaMyi 

strength  and  currency  to  a  ausoidoa  h^^  ^^^ 

tageous  to  Cicero^  moral  cfaaniter.     This  i 

seems  to  have  been  first 

brated  Asfaiius  PolUo; 

lished  in  order  to 

expense  of  Cicero's, 

pretended  was 

q>eak  impartially, 

be  traced  of  Cicerof^  pri^ 

evidence  to  charge^ 

this  execrable  vice 

passing  judgment,  tl 

should  he  remembered  that  Cicerols  temper  was  nan  i 

commonly  warm :  which  infused  a  pecoUir  best  W 

his  expressions,  whether  of  friendship  or  of  ennrfty. ' 

together  with  those  notions  of  amity  whidi  were  m 

by  the  ancients,  in  general,  ao  mw^  bi^ier  tbas  i 

have  risen  in  modem  ages,  may  aeoount,  psksp^ 

those  overflowings  of  tendemeas  whidi  are  lo  very  t^ 

able  in  the  letters  to  Tiio^AuL  OeU.  xiiL  9;  PUB- K 

vii.4. 

^  As  Cioero  vras  full  of  the  hopca  erf  obtainiBg  at 
he  was  desirous  of  hastening  to  Rome  before  the  dlsnt 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey  should  be  niied  to  ae  gn 
height  as  to  render  it  impossible  lor  hfin  to  <a)«r 
honour. 

V  A  city  in  Peloponnesus,  whidi  stUl  s 
nameofPatras.    Cioero  had  left  Tiro  indisposed  is 
place,  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  present  kttff . 

'  A  Uttle  Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  aov 
Saint  Maure.    It  was  on  this  island  that  ths  < 
promontory  stood,  tram  whence  the  tender  Smibp  i» 
to  have  thrown  herself  in  a  fit  of  amonn»dea|)sir; 
which  the  inimitable  Addison  has  rendered  itffl  i^ 
celebrated  by  his  ingenious  papers  on  the  lewrV  I<«^ 
Bee  Spectator.  voL^iL  Na  283^  23X 


bythesoDoftixa 
in  d^treatiae  which  bey 
folber's  doqveon  «t 
wa^on  soonat,  which 
fcpBharonTli*  ^ 
ihsnsUthst 
idnct,  tiieksrt  I 
th  having  Urn  oMiA^ 
his  degenerate  ooantryeKa. 
fore,  on  these  totten  to  T^ 
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indcDce.  It  is  true  I  am  extremely  desiroos  of 
jMr  eompany,  and  of  enjoying  it  as  early  as  pos- 
tf)k:  botthe  same  affection  which  nudces  me  wish 
^ice  joa  sooD,  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  welL  Let 
IBurbeiilththerefore  be  yoor  first  and  principal  care ; 
HRtring  yonnelf,  that  among  all  the  numberless 
pui  oiBoes  I  hsTe  recdTed  at  your  hands,  I  shall 
iteooftbis  by  far  the  most  acceptable, 
the  3d. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  the  tame. 

I CAKNOT  describe  to  yon  (nor  wonid  I  indeed 

fit  were  in  my  power)  the  uneasy  situation  of  my 

^Pjfg  mind*    I  will  only  say,  that  your  speedy 

recoTery  and  return  to  me  will  afford 

lifimtentiifaction  to  both  of  us. 

Thetbird  day  after  we  parted  brought  me  to  this 
ffaoe^  It  lies  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia* 
tf  Leveas,  where  I  promise  myself  that  we  shall 
pRt,  or  at  least  that  I  shall  find  Mario  there  with 
I  ktter  from  you.  In  the  mean  while  let  me 
pitat  yoQ  to  be  careful  of  your  health,  in  proper- 
ifai  to  tbe  mutual  tenderness  we  b^ar  towards  each 
Mer.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  the  tame. 
I  DisPATCBED  a  letter  to  you  yesterday  firom 
(fcv  pkce,  where  I  continued  all  that  day  in  order 
i.r.  7«3L  ^  wait  the  arriTal  of  my  brother ;  and  I 
write  thia  before  sunrise,  just  as  we  are 
Mtfof  oat  If  yon  have  any  r^;ard  for  us,  but 
MrtiTDlariy  for  me,  show  it  by  your  care  to  re- 
stabluk  your  health.  It  is  with  great  impatience 
f  apect  to  meet  you  at  Leucas ;  but  if  that  cannot 
Ct  my  next  wish  is  that  I  may  find  Mario  there 
ridi  a  letter.  We  all  of  us  indeed,  but  more 
fpeaaBy  mjMslf,  earnestly  long  to  see  you ;  how- 
rcr,  ve  would  by  no  means,  my  Tiro,  indulge 
vsehes  in  that  pleasure,  unless  it  may  be  con- 
Kent  vith  your  health.  There  is  no  necessity 
Hnfore  of  hastening  your  journey,  as  there  will 
e  diys  enough  to  enjoy  your  company  when  once 
m  sball  he  thoroughly  recovered.  I  can  easily 
^e«i  forego  your  sendees ;  but  your  health,  my 
w'nro,  I  would  fain  preserve,  for  your  own 
^  io  the  fint  place,  and  in  the  next  for  mine. 
ffevdL 


LETTER  XX. 
To  the  tame. 
Toni  letter  produced  very  different  effects  on 
T  mind,  as  the  latter  part  somewhat  alleviated 
f  ^  the  concern  which  the  former  had  occa- 
sioned. I  am  now  convinced  that  it  will 
■t  be  safe  for  yon  to  proceed  on  your  voyage  till 
Iff  bealth  shall  be  entirely  re-established ;  and 
■^  ise  yon  soon  enough,  if  I  see  you  perfectly 


i  &>d  by  your  letter  that  yon  have  a  good 


T  Alyzia,  a  city  of  Acamia  hi  Greece. 
*  About  fifteen  milea. 


opinion  of  your  physician,  and  I  am  told  he  deserves 
it.  However,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the 
regimen  he  prescribed ;  for  soups  cannot  certainly 
be  suitable  to  so  weak  a  stomach.  I  have  written 
to  him  very  folly  conoeming  you,  as  also  to  Lyso. 
I  have  done  the  same  likewise  to  my  very  obliging 
friend  Curius;  and  have  particularly  requested 
him,  if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  that  he 
would  remove  you  into  his  house.  I  am  appre* 
hensive  indeed  that  Lyso  will  not  give  you  proper 
attendance ;  in  the  first  place,  because  carelessness 
is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  his  countrymen* ; 
and  in  the  next,  because  he  has  returned  no  answer 
to  my  letter.  Nevertheless,  as  you  mention  him 
with  esteem,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  continue  with  him 
or  not  just  as  you  shall  think  proper.  Let  me 
only  enjoin  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  spare  any 
expense  that  may  be  necessary  towards  your  re- 
covery. To  this  end  I  have  desired  Curius  to 
supply  you  with  whatever  money  you  shall  require ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  proper,  in  order  to  render 
your  physician  the  more  careful  in  his  attendance, 
to  make  him  some  present. 

Numberless  are  the  services  I  have  received 
from  you,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  my  public 
and  my  private  transactions ;  in  the  course  of  my 
studies  and  the  concerns  of  my  family.  But  would 
you  crown  them  aU  ?  Let  it  be  by  yoor  care  that 
I  may  see  you  (as  I  hope  I  soon  shall)  perfectly 
recovered.  If  your  health  should  permit,  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  embarking  with  my  quKstor  Mescinius ;  for  he 
is  a  good-natured  man,  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
a  friendship  for  you.  The  care  of  your  voyage 
indeed  is  the  next  thing  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  after  that  of  your  health.  However,  I  would 
now  by  no  means  have  you  hurry  yourself,  as  my 
single  concern  is  for  your  recovery.  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Tiro,  that  all  my  friends  are  yours ;  and, 
consequently,  as  your  h^th  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  as  well  as  to  yourself,  there  are 
numbers  who  are  solicitous  for  its  preservation. 
Yoor  assiduous  attendance  upon  me  has  hitherto 
prevented  you  from  paying  due  regard  to  it.  But 
now  that  you  are  wholly  at  leisure,  I  conjure  you 
to  devote  all  your  application  to  that  single  object ; 
and  I  shall  judge  of  the  affection  you  bear  me  by 
your  compliance  with  this  request.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Tiro,  adieu !  adieu !  may  you  soon  be  restored 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  your  health. 

Lepta,  together  with  all  your  other  friends,  salute 
you.     Farewell.  % 

Laooas,  Nov.  the  7th. 


LETTER  XXL 

To  the  tame. 

Though  it  was  but  an  hour  or  two  that  you  and 
I  spent  with  Xenomenes  at  Thyreum'*,  yet  he  has 
A.  u.  703L  conceived  as  strong  an  affection  for  you 
as  if  he  had  conversed  with  you  his  whole 
life,  so  wonderfully  engaging  is  my  Tiro  1  Accord- 
ingly he  has  promised  to  assist  you  in  all  your 
occasions ;  and  it  is  a  promise,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
he  will  punctually  perform. 

I  ^ould  be  g^ad,  if  yon  find  yourself  better,  that 
you  would  remove  to  Leucas,  m  order  to  perfect 


«  TheGredana. 


>>  A  city  of  Peloponnesus. 
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your  recovery.  NeTertheleu,  I  would  not  hmve 
yon  change  your  present  situation  without  taking 
the  sentiments  of  Curias  and  Lyso,  together  with 
those  of  your  physician. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  Mario  back  to 
you,  whom  you  might  return  to  me  with  a  letter  as 
soon  as  your  health  should  be  somewhat  mended. 
But  I  considered  that  this  would  be  only  securing 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  once  ;  whereas,  I 
hope  to  receive  that  satisfaction  frequently.  And 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  you  may  easily  give 
it  me  by  sending  Acastus  every  day  to  the  quay, 
where  he  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  many  who 
will  readily  charge  themselves  with  conveying  a 
letter  to  me.  You  may  be  assured,  in  return,  that 
I  shall  not  suffer  any  opportunity  to  escape  me  of 
sending  a  line  or  two  by  those  who  are  going  to 
Patne. 

I  rely  entirely  upon  the  care  of  Curius  for  your 
recovery ;  as  nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  exceed  either 
his  friendship  to  myself  or  his  humanity  in  general. 
I  desire  therefore  you  would  be  wholly  resigned  to 
his  direction.  As  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  the  advantage  of  your 
health,  I  entreat  you  to  have  no  other  concern  but 
what  relates  to  your  recovery;  all  the  rest,  be 
assured,  shall  be  mine.  Again  and  again  I  bid 
you  farewell.   1  am  this  moment  leaving  Leucas. 

Nov.  the  7th. 


LETTER  XXn. 

To  the  same. 
This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  to  you 
within  these  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  I  now 

A  V  Toa,  **^®  ^^  ™y  P*°  ^^^  '°  compliance  with 
my  usual  custom  than  as  having  anything 
new  to  say.  I  can  only  repeat  indeed  what  I  have 
often  requested,  that  you  would  proportion  the 
care  of  your  health  to  the  affection  you  bear  me. 
Yes,  my  Tiro,  1  conjure  you  to  add  this  to  the 
numberless  good  offices  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  as  the  most  acceptable  of  them  all.  When 
you  have  taken,  as  I  hope  you  will,  all  necessary 
measures  for  that  purpose,  my  next  desire  is,  that 
you  would  use  the  proper  precautions  likewise  to 
secure  to  yourself  a  safe  voyage.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  will  not  fail  to  write  to  me  as  often  as 
you  shall  meet  with  any  person  who  is  coming  into 
Italy,  as  I  shall  take  all  occasions  of  doing  the  same 
on  my  part,  bj  those  who  may  be  going  to  Patras. 
In  one  word,  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Tiro, 
I  charge  you ;  and  since  we  have  been  thus  pre- 
vented  from  pursuing  our  voyage  together,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  resuming  yours  in  liaste.  Let 
it  be  your  single  care  to  re-establish  your  health. 
Again  and  again  farewell. 
Actiumd,  Nov.  the  7th,  in  the  evening. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

To  the  tame, 

I  H AVB  been  detained  here  *  this  whole  week  by 

contrary  winds,  which  have  likewise  confined  my 

A.  u.  703.  ^ro^ci*  A^^  hi"  ^^  ^^  Buthrotum'.     I 

'am  full  of  anxiety  about  your  health, 

^  A  city  in  Epinu.    « In  Corcyra.    '  A  dty  in  Epiroa. 


though  by  no  means  surprised  at  not  bearing  from 
you,  as  the  same  winds  which  delay  my  voyage 
prevent  the  arrival  of  your  letters. 

Let  me  entreat  yon  to  exert  your  utmost  cm 
in  regaining  your  health ;  and  I  hope,  is  soon  u 
the  season  of  the  year  and  your  recovery  tbill 
render  it  convenient  for  you  to  embark,  yon  viH 
return  to  him  who  infinitely  loves  you.  Yotr 
arrival  will  be  impatiently  expected  by  nunberlaii 
others  as  well  as  by  myself ;  for  all  who  bear  uf 
affection  for  me  are  tender  well-wishers  to  m 
Again  and  again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  conjure  yoa  to 
take  care  of  your  health.  FareweU. 
Corcyra,  Nov.  the  16th. 


LETTER   XXIV. 
To  the  tame. 

We  parted,  you  know,  on  the  second  of  Nowa- 
her  ;  on  the  sixth  I  arrived  at  Leucas,  from  whieoce 
A.  D.  703.  ^  reached  Actium  the  following  day.  I 
was  detained  there  by  contrary  mods  tiQ 
the  next  morning,  when  I  sailed  for  Corcyra,  whm 
I  arrived  on  the  ninth,  after  ha? ing  had  t  ntf 
favourable  passage.  The  weather  proving  extrwdy 
tempestuous,  I  was  obliged  to  continue  in  tbit 
place  till  the  sixteenth,  when  I  again  proceeded  « 
my  voyage  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  1  entered  tbe 
bay  of  Cassiope,  a  maritime  town  in  Corcin, 
situated  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  froa 
my  former  port  Here,  the  wind  shiftiiig,  1 «« 
detained  till  the  23d.  In  the  mean  time,  tbiiB 
ships  that  had  accompanied  me  thither,  and  vm 
so  impatient  as  immediately  to  put  to  sea  igna, 
were  many  of  them  lost.  However, on  tiie  erouag 
of  the  day  I  last  mentioned  we  weighed  anckr; 
and,  having  sailed  all  that  night  and  the  next  dif 
with  a  fair  gale  from  the  south  and  a  vfrytfaij 
sky,  we  gained  with  great  ease  the  port  of  Hjdraii 
in  Italy.  The  same  wind  carried  ut  the  follovia 
day,  being  the  twenty-fifth,  to  Brondinam.  1 
was  met  at  this  place  by  Terentia  (who  desire*  * 
to  assure  you  of  her  esteem),  and  we  entered  the 
town  together.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  a  d«w 
of  Plancius  arrived  here  with  your  very  acoeptaUi 
letter,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  this  month ;  wfakh, 
though  it  did  not  entirely  answer  my  wishes,  ca« 
tributed  greatly  to  alleviate  the  uneasinei  I  ^ 
under  upon  your  account.  I  had  the  satistfactiN 
likewise  of  hearing  at  the  same  time  from  y«« 
physician,  who  confirms  me  in  the  hope  that  yrt 
wiU  soon  be  well. 

And  now,  as  I  perfectly  well  know  your  pude*"! 
your  temperance,  and  Uie  affection  yon  war  M 
can  it  be  necessary  that  I  should  entreat  yoa  ^ 
employ   your  utmost  care   to   re-establish  70< 
health  }     I  am  persuaded  indeed  you  wiU  do  cir 
thing  in  your  power  to  return  to  me  as  soon 
possible ;  however,  I  would  by  no  means  haw " 
more  expeditious  than  your  strength  will  beer, 
am  sorry  you  accepted  Lyso's  invitation  to 
concert,  lest  your  going  abroad  so  soon  sIk 
occasion  a  relapse  on  the  fourth  critical  week* 


ancients  entertained  a  variety  of  ■np««tit»« 
conoenmur  the  mystioiU  power  of  number*,  l*'^ 


f  The  1 
notiona  concerning  the  mysticiU  power  of  number*,  I 
cularly  the  number  seven  with  ita  aeverat  niaWpUcatiW 
and  diviriona.  Cicero,  n  one  of  hia  philosophical  tr««ti« 
calls  this  number  rerwm  ommium  fert  immTm.*  audit  i*t< 
ita  particuhkr  influence  with  xefardto  theerists<rfdi^«B 
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Bot,  gince  yon  were  willing  to  hazard  yonr  health 
ndier  ihMn  appear  deficient  in  point  of  politeness, 
I  hope  yoa  will  goard  against  any  ill  consequence 
that  may  attend  your  complaisance. 

1  hare  written  to  Curios  to  request  he  would 
Bake  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  yonr  physician, 
and  rapply  yon  likewise  with  whatever  money  your 
ocaaon^  ahall  require,  which  I  will  repay  to  his 
order.  You  will  find  a  horse  and  a  mule  at  Brun- 
Mam,  which  I  have  left  there  for  your  service.  I 
ID  proceeding  on  my  journey  to  Rome,  where  I 
expect  to  see  great  commotions  upon  the  entrance 
ofjhe  new  consols  into  their  office''.     However, 

pen,  that  be  allodes  in  the  pref«nt  passage  Macrobius 
hM  retailed  abimdance  of  abeurd  learning  In  relation  to 
Ifaiivmder- working  number,  which  heooncladee  with  the 
Mowing  rdIectio&8 : — *'  Undenon  imineritohic  nomerus 
Mitts  Cibricc  diapentator  et  dominua,  mgria  quoque  cor- 
paribu  pericttlnm  aaoitatemve  denuntiat."  Thia  opinion 
koivrer  is  not  altogether  inoonsiatent  with  a  more  im- 
pteved  i^iiloaophy,  and  experience  shows  that  the 7th,  the 
I^.  kc  days,  are  frequently  attended  with  certain  deter- 
BisioK  symptoms  in  the  progress  of  acute  diaeasos. — 
Jbctnb.  in  Somn.  fidp.  L  6. 

^  13m  ooosola  entered  upon  tiieir  office  on  the  first  day 
rfttie  new  year. 


it  is  my  resolution  not  to  engage  in  the  violent 
measures  of  either  party. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  most  earnest  request, 
that  you  would  not  embark  without  taking  all 
prudent  precautions  to  secure  a  safe  voyage.  The 
masters  of  ships,  I  know,  who  are  governed  entirely 
by  their  hopes  of  gain,  are  always  in  haste  to  sail. 
But  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  be  too 
hazardous ;  and  remember  that  you  have  a  wide 
and  dangerous  sea  to  traverse.  I  should  be  glad 
you  would,  if  possible,  take  your  passage  with 
Mescinius,  who  is  never  disposed  to  run  any  im- 
prudent risks  in  expeditions  of  this  kind.  But  if 
your  health  should  not  permit  you  to  embark  go 
soon,  let  me  desire  you  would  look  out  for  some 
other  companion  in  your  vo3^e,  whose  public 
character  may  give  him  an  authority  with  the  com- 
mander of  your  ship.  In  a  word,  yon  cannot  more 
effectually  oblige  me  than  by  exerting  your  utmost 
care  to  return  to  me  safe  and  welL  Again  and 
again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

I  have  recommended  you  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  care  both  of  Curius  and  Lyso,  as  well  as  of 
your  physician.    Adieu. 


BOOK   VII. 


\y 


LETTER   I. 
To  Tiro. 

^I'oTwiTHSTANDiNO  that  I  feel  the  want  of  your 
vrices  in  everj  place  and  upon  all  occasions,  yet 
.  c  704.  ^  assured  your  illness  gives  me  far  less 
concern,  on  my  own  account,  than  on 
Mirs.  However,  since  it  has  terminated,  as  Curius 
fSoma  me,  in  a  quartan  ague.^  hope,  if  you  are 
t  vanting  in  proper  care,  that  it  will  prove  a 
eant  of  more  firmly  establishing  your  ^  health.  Be 
^jttit,  then,  to  the  regard  you  owe  me,^  as  not  to 
&r  any  other  concern  to  employ  your  thoughts 
tt  what  relates  to  your  recovery..  I  am  sensible, 
tiw  same  time,  how  much  you  suffer  from  this 
sence  Unit,  believe  me,  all  will  be  well  whenever 
Q  are  so.  I  would  by  no  means,  therefore,  have 
a  in  90  much  haste  to  return  to  me,  as  to  expose 
vmlf  to  the  dangers  of  a  winter  voyage }  nor, 
leed,  to  the  fatigue  of  a  seasickness^  before  you 
all  have  sufficiently  recovered  3rour  strength. 
I  arrived  in  the  suburbs^  of  Rome  on  the  fourth 
January^  and  nothing  could  be  more  to  my 
Doar  than  the  manner  in  which  I  was  met  on 
'  approach  to  the  city.  But  I  am  unhappily 
^  into  the  very  midst  of  public  dissention  ;  or 
her.  indeed,  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  the 
&&  of  a  civil  war.  ^  It  was  my  earnest  desire  to 
A  qvartan  ague  was  suppoeed  by  the  oncienta  to  be 
i^Endy  salutary  in  ita  oonseqaencea.  Aulua  Oelliua 
Kiom  a  oootexnporary  orator  and  philosopher  who 
^  a  scrietis  pan^^yric  upon  thla  wholesome  distemper, 
^^  he  supports  hia  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  a 
^*^  m  anne  writhigB  of  Hato,  which  are  now  lost— 
«.  Att  xvfl  12. 

^Cfaero  HaiwKwl  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  he  waa 
^1  till  Ida  preteiudooa  ahoold  be  determined,  to  take 
^  nsidance  witlaout  the  waUa  of  the  city,  agreeably 
^cncom  vhk^  has  been  frequontly  mentioned  in  the 
Mttag  obaarvatkKia. 


have  composed  these  dangerous  ferments ;  and  I 
probably  might,  if  the  passions  of  son)e,'in  both 
parties,  who  are  equally  eager  for  war,  had  not 
rendered  my  endeavours  'ineffectual.  My  friend 
Cssar  has  written  a  very  warm  and  menacing  letter 
to  the  senate''..  He  has  the  assurance,  notwith- 
standing their  express  prohibition,  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  the  government  of  his 
province  ;  to  which  very  extraordinary  measures  he 
has  been  instigated  by  Curio.  The  latter,  in  con- 
junction with  Quintus  Cassius  and  Mark  Antony, 
without  the  least  violence  having  been  offered  to 
them',  have  withdrawn  themselves  to  Cssar. 
They  took  this  step  immediately  after  the  senate 
bad  given  it  in  charge  to  the  consuls'^  the  prsetors, 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people^  together  with  those 

^  The  purport  of  Cesar's  letter  was,  that  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  resign  hia  command,  provided  Pompey 
did  the  same ;  but  if  this  were  not  complied  with,  that  he 
would  immediately  march  into  Italy,  and  revenge  the 
injuries  done  both  to  himself  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
republic— Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  li. 

'  The  letter  mentioned  in  the  last  note  waa  received  by 
the  senate  with  great  indignation,  and  considered  as  an  open 
declaration  of  war.  Accordingly  they  voted,  that  if  Caesar 
did  not  resign  his  command  by  a  certain  day  named  in  their 
decree  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  This  decree  waa  protested  against  by  Curio, 
Quintus  Cassius  Longinua,  and  Mark  Antony,  in  virtue  of 
their  prerogative  as  tribtmes  of  the  people ;  and  while  the 
senate  were  deliberating  in  what  manner  to  punish  the 
authors  of  thia  protest,  they  were  advised  by  the  consul 
Lentulus  to  withdraw  before  any  decree  against  them  had 
actually  passed.  I  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  Cicero  means 
when  he  aaaerta,  that  "  no  violence  had  been  offered  to 
these  tribunes,"  for,  otherwise,  hia  assertion  would  bo 
contradicted  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  ancient 
historians.— Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  U. ;  Ca>a.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
I.  5. ;  Dio,  zU.  p.  1A3. 

m  The  consula  of  this  year  were  Clodius  MarceUua,  and 
Cornelius  L^itulus  Crus. 
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of  uf  who  are  ixiTetted  with  proconsular  power,  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  republic".  And 
nerer,  in  truth,  were  our  liberties  in  more  imminent 
danger;  as  those  who  are  disaffected. to  the  com- 
monwealth nerer  were  headed  by  a  chief  more  capa- 
ble or  better  prepared  to  support  them.  We  are 
raising  forces  with  all  possible  diligence,  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  assistance  of  Pompey,  who* 
now  begins,  somewhat  too  late  I  fear,  to  be  appre- 
hensiye  of  Caesar's  power.  Un  the  midst,  howeyer,  of 
these  alarming  commotionB,  the  senate  ^demanded, 
in  a  very  fiill  house,  that  a  triumph  should  be  im- 
mediately decreed  to  me«  But  the  consul  Lentulns, 
in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  greater  share 
in  conferring  this  honour,  told  them  Uiat  he  would 
propose  it  himself  in  proper  form,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  despatched  the  affairs  Uiat  were  neces- 
sary in  the  present  coi^juncture.  In  the  mean 
time  I  act  with  great  moderation ;  and  this  con- 
duct renders  my  influence  with  both  parties  so 
much  the  stronger.^  The  sereral  districts  of  Italy, 
are  assigned  to  our  respective  protections;  and 
Capua  is  the  department  I  have  t«ken  for  mine; 

I  thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this  general  in- 
formation of  public  affairs,  to  which  I  wUl  only  add 
my  request,  that  you  would  take  care  of  your 
heaJth,  and  write  to  me  by  every  opportunity. 
Again  and  again  I  bid  you  farewell. 

Jan.  the  ISth. 


LETTER   IL 
To  Rujtu\ 

I  SHOULD  have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
have  given  yon  a  meeting,  if  you  had  continued  in 
A.  u.  704.  y*^"  resolution  of  going  to  the  place  you 
first  appointed ;  and  though  you  were 
willing  to  spare  me  that  trouble,  yet  be  assured  I 
should,  upon  the  least  notice,  have  shown  you  that 
I  prefer  your  convenience  to  my  own. 

If  my  secretary,  Marcus  Tullius,  were  not  absent 
I  should  be  able  to  send  you  a  more  explicit  answer 
to  your  letter.  This,  however,  I  will  assure  you, 
that,  with  regard  to  exhibiting  the  accounts  p  you 
mention  (for  I  will  not  venture  to  be  so  positive  as 
to  any  other  instance),  he  has  not  intentionally 
taken  any  step  injurious  either  to  your  interest  or 
your  reputation.  As  to  my  own  share  in  this 
transaction,  had  the  law  formerly  observed  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  been  still  in  force,  I  should  not, 
most  certainly,  have  laid  my  accounts  before  the 
treasury,  without  having,  agreeably  to  those  con- 

■>  By  this  decree,  the  magistratee  therein  named  were 
invested  with  a  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  they 
should  Judge  proper  in  the  present  exigency  of  public 
affairs ;  a  decree  to  which  the  senate  never  had  recourse 
bat  in^oases  of  the  utmost  danger  and  distress.— Ccs.  De 
Bell.  CiT.  L  ff. 

o  Lucius  Mescinins  Rufiu,  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed,  was  qncstor  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia.  His 
conduct  in  that  ofiDce  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
character  we  find  of  him  in  the  letters  to  Atticus.  where 
he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  levity,  and  of  a  most 
debauched  and  avaricious  turn  of  mind. — ^Ad  Att.  iv.  & 

f  These  were  Cicero's  accounts  relating  to  the  public 
expenses  of  hto  government  in  CiUda;  in  which  there 
seem  to  have  been  articles  inserted  not  altogether  favour- 
able to  the  r^mtation  of  Rnfus  as  qusntor,  and  which  he 
was  desirous  therefore  should  have  been  altered  or  sup- 
pressed before  they  had  been  delivered  into  tiie  treasury 
at  Rome. 


nexions  that  subsist  between  ii8%  previoody  en- 
mined  and  adjusted  them  with  you.  Bat  the 
ancient  usage  in  these  cases  being  now  supciiedBd 
by  the  Julian  law',  which  obliged  me  to  leive 
a  stated  account  in  the  province,  and  exhibit  a 
exact  copy  of  it  to  the  treasury;  I  paid  yon  tbt 
compliment  in  Cilicia,  which  I  should  othenriit 
have  paid  you  at  Rome.  Nor  did  I  at  that  tioe  bjr 
any  means  endeavour  to  control  your  accounts  1^ 
mine  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  made  concessions  to  yon, 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  yon  wUl  never  give  me  rCMOD  to 
repent.  The  fact  is,  1  resigned  my  secretary  (wbote 
conduct  yon  now,  it  seems,  suspect)  entirely  to  jdv 
directions :  and  it  was  Tullius,  togeUier  with  jov 
brother,  (who  you  desired  might  be  joined  withMo.) 
that  settled  tliese  accounts  with  you  in  myabteace. 
I  concerned  myself,  indeed,  no  farther  than  jart 
to  cast  my  eye  over  them ;  and  I  considered  tk 
copy,  which  I  thus  received  from  my  secretvy,  u 
coming  immediately  from  your  brother's  own  bud. 
In  this  whole  transaction  I  have  treated  jon  vith 
all  possible  respect  and  confidence ;  and  it  wis  not 
in  my  power  to  have  employed  a  person  to  atalu 
up  these  accounts,  who  would  have  been  son 
cautious  than  my  secretary  that  nothing  ibodd 
appear  to  your  cUsadvantage.  That  I  hare  pod  i 
necessary  obedience  to  the  Julian  law,  by  dqMOt. 
ing  a  copy  of  my  stated  accounts  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  province,  is  most  certain.  Bit 
though  I  had  many  reasons  for  being  deoroas  d 
passing  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible;  ^  I 
should  have  waited  your  retom  to  Rome,  bad  IiA 
considered  their  being  thus  deposited  in  tbe  pro- 
vince as  just  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  joa* 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  carried  into  tbetretfoy 
at  Rome. 

As  to  the  article  you  mention  relating  to  Vdwioi. 
it  could  by  no  means  be  inserted  in  the  acooo^ 
For  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  couTematia 
business  of  this  kind,  particularly  by  my  antf 
judicious  friend  Camillns,  that  VoIusin«  caoaaC 
stand  charged  with  the  sum  in  question,  instead  d 
Valerius*;  but  that  the  sureties  of  the  Utter  art 
necessarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt.  It 
amounts,  however,  to  no  more  than  niaetea 
thousand  sesterces*,  and  not  to  thirty  thonsaad*, 
as  you  state  it  in  your  letter.  For  I  had  rteantm 
part  of  it  from  Valerius,  and  it  is  only  tbe  it> 
mainder  that  I  have  charged.  But  you  are  narfj 
ling,  it  should  seem,  to  allow  me  the  credit  of 
having  acted  upon  this  occasion  either  with  pst- 
rosity  in  regard  to  my  friends,  or  (what,  ind«dt  I 


less  value  myself  upon)  even  vrith  common 

with  respect  to  myself.    Why  else  ahonid  y« 

suppose  that  my  lieutenant  and  praefiect  owe  it  to 

my  secretary,  rather  than  to  myself,  thst  tbey  « 

eased  of  a  very  severe,  and,  in  truth,  a  very  nn«t- 

scignable  burden?  and  why  else  ahonld  yon  iaagig 

H  As  proconsul  and  qnesfbr. 

»  See  reim, »,  on  letter  7.  book  vIL  ^ 

•  The  nature  of  this  afEair  oooceniing  Valerfas  am 

Voluslus  is  utteriy  inexplicable,  as  it  refers  ^a  tiiBSj^ 

tion  of  which  we  know  neither  the  full  -— 


the  particular  laws  to  which  it  relates.  Tain,  t^"*^ 
would  be  the  task  of  retailing  the  several  <n>iBioP>fl[^ 
commentators  upon  this  and  Uie  foUowiag  I**"** 
or  the  attempt  to  dear  them  up  by  any  "dditlflBal  «•" 
jeotures;  as  it  Is  better  to  remain  quteOy  ia  tfc«  «»*• 
than  to  blunder  about  in  queet  of  ft  light  which  i»  n 
where  to  be  found. 
«  About  162/.  sterling.  •  About  S40t  ttmUof, 
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I -toe  80  negligent  in  a  point  wherein  both  my  duty 
Imd'mterat  were  equally  and  greatly  concerned » 
bta  ioffer  mj  secretary  to  settle  this  account  jast 
[ftketboogfat  proper,  without  requiring  him  even 
iomdit  over  to  me  ?  In  short,  though  I  flatter 
ppdf  that  I  have  taken  no  imprudent  measures  in 
Kb  bosioess,  yet  you  will  not  believe,  it  seems, 
mti  lure  bestowed  upon  it  eren  a  single  thought. 
hetnith,  however,  is,  that  the  scheme  of  throwing 
iff  tliis  debt  from  Volusius'  was  entirely  my  own  ; 
ml  tm  endeaTouring,  likewise,  to  discharge  the 

tes  of  Valerius,  and  even  Marins  himself, 
10  terere  a  penalty.  And  I  have  the  satisfac- 
6»  (9  fiod  this  my  design  not  only  generally 
^proTcd,  bat  applauded  ;  though,  to  tell  you  the 
tbofe  troth,  it  is  not,  I  perceive,  greatly  relished 
^  mj  aetntarj.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  the 
btyof  an  honest  man  to  spare  the  fortunes  of  such 
aabers  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  when 
b  coald  do  so  without  prejudicing  the  public 
iterest 

In  regard  to  what  you  mention  concerning  Luc- 
ene,  J  hare  acknowledged  that  the  money  was 
tpotit»i  in  the  temple  by  my  orders,  in  pursuance 
f  Pompey^s  advice.  The  latter  has  received  this 
m  (or  the  pobhc  nse^,  as  Sestius  possessed  hira- 
tf  of  that  which  you  had  deposited  in  the  same 
Ive.  I  am  very  sensible  that  this  is  an  affair  in 
lid^  roQ  are  in  DO  sort  concerned.  However,  I 
mid  be  extremely  sorry  that  I  omitted  to  parti- 
iWiie  this  drcntnstance,  if  it  did  not  most  au- 
ratkaOy  appear,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  letters  which  passed  between  us,  for  whose 
t  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sestius.  It 
» the  notoriety  of  this  fact,  and  the  cerUinty 
ti  it  was  of  no  importance  to  you,  which  pre- 
Bted  me  from  making  particular  mention  of  it. 
t  mce  yoQ  wish  that  1  had,  I  wish  so  too.  I 
te  with  you  in  thinking  that  it  is  proper  you 
raidinsot  this  article  into  your  accounts;  nor  will 
7  by  that  mean  appear  in  the  least  inconsistent 
h  mine ;  as  yon  will  only  add  what  I  omitted, 
1  TOoch  my  express  orders.  I  have  no  reason, 
It  catmilf,  to  deny  them ;  nor  should  I  indeed, 
had,  when  you  d«rired  the  contrary. 
^  to  the  nine  hundred  thousand  sesterces  *^, 
rve  specified  in  the  manner  that  you,  or  your 
^,  at  least,  required.  And  if  there  is  any 
>  in  respect  to  my  lieutenant  which  you  are 
■tzs/ied  with,  and  which  (after  having  renounced 
privilege  I  was  entitled  to  by  the  decree  of  the 
lie')  it  is  in  my  power  to  rectify,  I  will  endea. 
'to  do  so  as  far  as  I  legally  may^  In  the  mean 


^  the  imrpoaea,  perhaps.of  the  war  whioh  he  was  now 
utDf  to  carry  on  against  Cesar. 
^b«3«t  73IB3L  of  our  money. 

t  seems  ]m>bable  from  this  passage,  that  there  was 
^«cn«Qf  tlie  senate  which  indulged  the  proconsuls 
a  b«irer  time  for  bringing  in  their  acotmnts.  than 
»«re  entitled  to  by  the  law ;  which  privilege  Cicero 
!^t  proper  to  wraire.— Manutius. 
'iwv  b  a  iniiangr  in  theoriglnal  between  this  and  the 
Kttteoee  which  is  omitted  in  the  translation.  It  rtms 
^  To  eerte  pecnnia  exaeta  ita  efferre  ex  meis  ratio- 
TcJatis  o<m  oportnit.  nisi  quid  me  fallit :  sunt  enim 
ryitiirea**  The  principal  difficulty  of  this  period  lies 
'  *wd»  exacta  and  tfftrrt ;  which  the  commentators 
ndearoared  va  remove  by  various  readings  and  con- 
^  But  aa  neftber  their  readings  nor  oonjeotures 
(Qjthtng  satisAkctory,  I  leave  it  to  Uie  explanation 
ie  more  sococaeful  interpreter,  applauding,  in  the 


time,  be  well  assured  I  shall  take  no  step  in  this 
affair,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  that  may  prove 
inconsistent  either  with  your  interest  or  your  incli. 
nation. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  my  hono- 
rary list*,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  only 
delivered  in  the  names  of  my  prefects  and  military 
tribunes,  together  with  those  who  attended  me  as 
proconsular  companions*.  I  had  conceived  a  notion 
that  no  certain  time  was  limited  for  this  purpose  : 
but  I  have  since  been  informed,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  present  this  list  within  thirty  days  after  ex- 
hibiting the  accounts.  I  am  sorry  you  bad  not  the 
benefit  of  paying  this  compliment,  as  I  have  no 
ambitious  views  to  serve  by  taking  it  upon  myself. 
But  it  is  still  open  to  you,  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
turions and  the  companions  of  the  military  tribunes, 
the  law  not  having  fixed  any  time  for  presenting  a 
list  of  that  sort. 

I  have  nothing  farther,  I  think,  to  observe  upon 
your  letter,  except  in  relation  to  the  hundred 
thousand  sesterces'*.  I  remember  you  wrote  to 
me  upon  this  subject  before,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Myrina*^,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  error  of 
your  own  :  though,  if  there  be  any  error  in  the 
case,  it  seems  rather  chargeable  on  your  brother  and 
my  secretary.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  mistake 
was  discovered  too  late  to  be  corrected  :  for  I  had 
then  quitted  the  province  and  deposited  my 
accounts.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  answer  I 
returned  was  agreeable  to  the  disposition  in  which 
I  always  stand  towards  you,  and  to  those  hopes  I 
had  then  conceived  of  my  finances.  I  do  not, 
however,  remember  that  I  carried  my  complaisance 
so  far  as  to  make  myself  your  debtor  for  that 
sum,  any  more  than  I  imagine  that  you  intended 
this  part  of  your  letter  as  one  of  those  importunate 
memorials  so  frequent  in  these  times  of  general 
distress.  Yon  will  consider,  that  I  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  at  Ephesus 
all  the  money  which  legally  accrued  to  me  from 
my  government ;  and  that  this  whole  sum,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  two  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces'*,  was  seized  for  the  use  of  Pompey. 
Whatever  effect  this  great  loss  may  have  upon  me, 
I  am  sure  you  oui^ht  not  to  be  discomposed  at 
yours  :  and  you  should  only  look  npon  it  as  a  dish 
the  less  at  your  table,  or  an  inconsiderable  diminu. 

mean  time,  the  modestyofOrcvins,  who  closes  his  remark 
upon  this  place  with  the  following  ingenuous  acknowledg- 
ment, so  unusual  in  a  critic  by  profession :  **  Nihil  in  re 
tam  obeoura  definio,  (says  he)  nee  mihi  ipse  satisfacio." 

«  The  proconsuls,  upon  the*r  return  to  Rome,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  provincial  ministry,  used  to  present  a 
list  of  such  of  their  officers  and  attendants  who  had  parti- 
cularly dlHtinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  their  respective  fimctions. — Manuttus. 

*  These  were  generally  young  noblemen  who  attended 
the  proconsul  into  his  government  as  a  sort  of  volunteers, 
in  order  to  gain  experience  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
business.— Manuti us.  >>  About  800/. 

e  A  maritime  city  in  .£olia,  a  province  of  Asia. 

d  One  may  Judge  from  hence  what  immense  wealth  those 
rapacious  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces  acquired,  wh<» 
did  not  scruple  to  oppress  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge  by  every  method  of  extortionthat  avarice  ooidd  sug- 
gMt.  For  Cicero,  who  pnifessod  to  conduct  himfielf  with 
the  most  exemplary  disinterestedness  in  hisproviaoe.  was 
yet  able,  it  appears,  to  acquire  bO  large  a  sum  in  a  ningle 
year  as  about  17,60O;.  of  our  money,  and  that  too  from  a  pro- 
vince by  no  means  the  most  considerable  of  the  republic':* 
dominions. 
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tion  of  what  yoa  might  otherwise  hare  expected 
from  my  liberality.  Bat  had  yon  actually  adranced 
these  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  me  out  of  your 
own  purse,  yet,  to  be  sure,  yon  are  too  complaisant 
to  insist  upon  a  security ;  and  as  to  paying  them, 
were  I  ever  so  well  disposed  for  that  purpose,  you 
must  know  it  is  not  in  my  power.  You  see  1 
answer  you  in  the  same  spirit  of  pleasantry  in 
which  I  suppose  that  part  of  your  letter  was  written 
to  which  this  refers.  But  to  be  serious :  if  you 
think  that  Tullius  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
this  affair,  1  will  send  him  as  soon  as  he  returns 
from  the  country.  1  have  no  objection  to  your 
destroying  this  letter  when  you  shall  haye  read  it. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  in. 
To  TerenHa  and  to  Tullia, 
In  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose  of 
yourselves  during  the  present  conjuncture,  is  a 
A.  u.  704.  9^^^^^°  which  must  now  be  decided  by 
your  own  judgments  as  much  as  by  mine. 
Should  CKsar  advance  to  Rome  without  commit- 
ting hostilities,  you  may  certainly,  for  the  present 
at  least,  remain  there  unmolested :  but  if  this  mad- 
man should  give  up  the  city  to  the  rapine  of  his 
soldiers,  I  much  doubt  whether  even  Dolabella's 
credit  and  authority  will  be  sufficient  to  protect 
you.  1  am  under  some  apprehension,  likewise, 
lest,  while  you  are  dehberatinig  in  what  manner  to 
act,  you  should  find  yourselves  so  surrounded  with 
the  army  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw, 
though  you  should  be  ever  so  much  inclined.  The 
next  question  is,  (and  it  is  a  question  which  you 
TOurseWes  are  best  able  to  determine,)  whether  any 
ladies  of  your  rank  venture  to  continue  in  the  city ; 
if  not,  will  it  be  consistent  with  your  character  to 
appear  singular  in  that  point  ?  But,  be  that  as  it 
will,  you  cannot,  I  think,  as  affairs  are  now  situated, 
be  more  commodiously  placed  than  either  with  me 
or  at  some  of  our  farms  in  this  district :  supposing, 
I  mean,  that  I  should  be  able  to  maintain  my 
present  poet.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  a  short 
time,  it  IS  to  be  feared,  will  produce  a  great  scarcity 
in  Rome.  However,  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
take  the  sentiments  of  Atticus,  or  Camillus,  or  any 
other  friend  whom  you  may  choose  to  consult 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  mean  while,  let  me  con- 
jure  you  both  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  The  coming 
over  of  Labienus*  to  our  party,  has  given  affairs 
a  much  better  aspect  And  Piso  having  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  city,  is  likewise  another  very 
favourable  circumstance :  as  it  is  a  plain  indication 
that  he  disapproves  the  impious  measures  of  his 
son-in-law^ 

*  Labienus  was  one  of  Ccaar*8  principal  and  most  faTour- 
iie  Ueatenanto  in  Gaul,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  conduct.    The  Pompeian  party 
therefore  were  very  aasidaous  in  their  applications  to  gain 
him  over  to  their  cause,  as  they  promised  themselves  great 
ad  vantages  from  his  accession.  But  none  however  appears 
to  have  attended  it ;  and  he,  who  in  Cesar's  camp  had  bem 
esteemed  a  very  considerable  officer,  seemed  to  have  lust 
all  his  credit  the  moment  he  went  over  to  Pompey'a 
.— Fortis  in  armis 
Caaaris  Labienus  erat,  nunc  tranafoga  vilii. 
HlrtDeBeU.0aU.viii.fi2:AdAttviU.S;  Locan.v.34ft. 

'  Cicero,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  note,  has 
painted  the  character  of  Piso  in  the  darkest  and  most 


I  entreat  you,  my  dearest  creatarei,  to  viite  lo 
me  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  let  me  know  iwv 
it  is  with  you,  as  well  as  what  is  going  forvird  is 
Rome.  My  brother  and  nephew,  together  witk 
Rufiis,  affectionately  salute  yon.  FareircIL 
BUntomaf,  Jan.  the  85th. 


LETTER  IV. 


To  the 

It  well  deserves  consideration,  vhetlier  it 
be  more  prudent  for  you  to  continue  in  Rodc, 
A.  o.  704.  ^  rcrao^e  to  some  secore  pliee 

my  department :  and  it  ii  • 
tion,  my  dearest  creatures,  in  which  yoir 
judgments  must  assist  mine.  Whst  oocui  to 
present  thoughts  is  this.  On  the  one  ^inl 
vou  will  prolmbly  find  a  safe  protectioQ^  is  Dot 
belU,  your  residing  in  Rome  may  prove  a  ir 
securing  our  house  from  being  plundered, 
the  soldiers  be  suffered  to  commit  sny  TioknoMI 
that  kind.  But,  on  the  other,  when  I  reteii 
all  the  worthier  part  of  the  republic  hne  ^ 
drawn  themselves  and  their  funilies  fnn  the 
1  am  inclined  to  advise  you  to  foUow  their  em 
I  must  add  likewise,  that  there  are  sevenlt^^^ 
in  this  canton  of  Italy  under  my  eommmA  sM 
are  particulariy  in  our  interest ;  as  slso,  ^$ 
part  of  our  estate  lies  in  die  same  diitnd. 
therefore,  you  should  remove  hither,  jot  Mf^ 
only  very  frequently  be  with  me,  but  whetei^ 
shall  be  obliged  to  separate,  you  mty  hew 
lodged  at  one  or  other  of  my  farms.  H<^*f^ 
am  utterly  unable  to  determine  at  present  vhifl 
these  schemes  is  preferable  :  only  let  me 
you  to  observe  what  steps  other  Isdiea  Uf 
rank  pursue  in  this  conjuncture ;  snd  be  ON 
likewise  that  you  be  not  prevented  from  wW 
should  it  prove  your  choice.  In  the  men  ■ 
I  hope  you  will  maturely  deliberate  upon  tins  fl 
between  yourselves,  and  take  the  opinion  aiM 
our  friends.  At  idl  events,  I  desire  T<"*J 
direct  PhUotimus  to  procure  a  strong  gnin 
defiend  our  house :  to  which  request  1  ms<l 
that  you  would  engage  a  proper  number  of  np 
couriers,  in  order  to  give  me  the  istirfi^^ 
hearing  from  you  every  day.  But,  »b<»'«  "jj 
me  conjure  you  both  to  take  care  of  joor  h« 
as  you  wish  to  preserve  mine.    FarewelL 

Formia »,  the  Wth. _ 

odious  cdoura^    But  satires  and  invsctivsi  •"""*# 
raUy  the  most  faithful  memoin,  and  it  i*  vnim^M 
Piso's  oondnot  np<m  thisoocaskn,  that  be  was  hf  »* 
what  our  author  r^iresents  him  in  one  of  hi»  «■ 
portttUum  et  p<gne  /Uniu  reipubtica :  *t  !••*  ^  ** 
mearares  were  reiUly  more  unfavourable  to  UbtftT^ 
those  of  Pompey— See  letter  8,  book  L  rm.  ■•        .^ 
f  A  town  in  Campania.  This  letter,  fa  »o«P*<f  thtlj 
editions,  bears  date  in  July ;  in  others  no  uMOtb  is«OT 

But  it  was  undoubtedly  written  in  Jaonaiy,  aafc^g 
by  a  letter  to  Attiona  that  Cloeroli  wife  and  danfhiM 
to  him  at  Formi*  on  the  Sd  of  February.— Ad  Attiii 

)>  This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  <fa»P»hlg} 
the  former*  and  though  it  is  dated  from  a  diftrgcgg 
it  was  probably  written  on  the  same  day.sod  oaa*^J 
some  unexpected  opportunity  that  oocumd  sft«  i*^ 
deqiatched  the  foregoing. 

>  A  maritime  dty  in  Campania,  not  far  from 
the  place  fh|B  wbace  the  preceding  letter ' 
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!  LETTER  V. 

To  Tiro, 

I  Tou  wiO  easilf  judge  of  our  diitreut  when  I  tell 

^  that  mjself  and  every  friend  of  the  republic 

>^  ^  ^  haTe  abandoned   Rome,   and   even  our 

.  coontrj,  to  all  the  cruel  deraatations  of 

pe  md  sword.     Our  afiairs,  indeed,  are  in  so 

•fpente  a  ntoation,  that  nothing  less  than  the 

fMRrfoi  interpotition  of  some  favonrable  divinity, 

(Mae  happy  turn  of  chance,  can  secure  us  from 

kr  raiiL    It  has  been  the  perpetual  purpose  of 

fsj  speeches,  my  rotes,  and  my  actions,  ever 

lee  I  retained  to  Rome,  to  preserve  the  public 

feqnilfitj.    But  an  invincible  rage  for  war  had 

fteoontably  seized  not  only  the  enemies,  but 

M  tfaoK  who  are  esteemed  the  friends,  of  the 

kmoBwealth  :  and  it  was  in  vain  I  remonstrated, 

Koodung  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  civil 

fc   Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  unmindful  of  his 

nerdiancter  and  honours,  and  driven,  it  should 

IB,  6f  a  sort  of  frenzy,  has  taken  possession  of 

iunttm,  Pisaumm,  Ancona,  and  Arretum.     In 

Meqneooe  of  this,  we  have  all  deserted  the  city ; 

tJbv  prudently,  or  how  heroically,  it  now  avails 

Ite  examine^.  Thus  you  see  our  wretched  situa- 

H!  Cesar,  hovrever,  has  offered  us  the  following 

Ifitjoot :  in  the  first  place,  that  Pompey  shaU 

fcv  to  his  government  in  Spain ;  in  the  next, 

It  the  army  we  have  raised  shall  be  disbanded, 

t  Mr  garrisons  eracnated.     Upon  these  terms 

pomises  to  ddiver  up  the  farther  Gaul  into 

\  hands  of  Domitini,  and  the  nearer  into  those 

Cmfidnti  Nonianns,  the  persons  to  whom  these 

Irtacei  have  been  respectively  allotted.      He 

kr  engages  to  resign  his  right  of  suing  for  the 

fthhip  in  his  absence,  and  is  vrilling  to  return 

■ome  in  order  to  appear  as  a  candidate  in  the 

■lar  form^    We  have  accepted  these  proposi- 

pnmded  be  withdraws  his  forces  from  the 

towns  above  mentioned,  that  the  senate 

Kcorely  assemble  themselves  at  Rome  in 

to  pass  a  decree  for  that  purposed     If  he 

'  think  proper  to  comply  vrith  this  propossl. 


iifcafaaCcaarkept  himadf  within  the  UmiU  of  his 
IfetR.  PtMnpey  tr«ftted  his  designs  of  invading  Italy 
i^Qtinostomtenipt:  bat  Caesar  had  no  sooner  passed 
^ttcco  and  pu— tiisoiiid  himself  of  those  sevOTal  towns 
miBd  hi  this  letter,  than  it  appeared  that  Pompey 
t^atteriy  mprepsred  to  oppose  him.  Accordingly,  he 
^Ai^!9  from  Rome  into  the  more  sonthem  parts  of  Italy 
h  mat  pnefpitation,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to 
■^  the  ttwfm  in  those  qoarters.  But  his  real  inten- 
I  seem*  to  have  been  to  retreat  gradually  to  Brundisiam, 
(frnatbause  to  draw  the  war  into  Greece.  Theproba- 
KUQ  of  this  caadnd  will  be  explained  ina  sabsequent 
^  St«  rem.  J,  on  letter  14  of  this  book.  AdAtt.vii.8; 
LJdL 

^  the  original  ft  Is  m  pruttentem  trinandinum  petitu- 
L  HsanUns  eon  jectnraa,  firom  this  expression,  that  it 
^BBl  to  prodafan  th«  names  of  the  candidates  on  three 
^f^^Kf*  at  which  time  the  candidates  themselves,  it 
''***We,  w«r»  required  to  be  present 
^apresrion  in  the  text  is  somewhat  ambiguous: 
ta  «Bfc  mrtn  de  lis  oonditionibus  Roma  senatus  haberi 
"^'  Ctat  the  sense  is  determined  by  the  following  pas- 
i  ia  t  letter  to  Atticus,  where,  speaking  of  these  propo- 
^  Cmmr,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  wme 
^^  h»  adds,  **  id  si  fecisset  (sc.  Catar)  reqwnsum 
^or^oBsos  redltnroe  esse et  rem  per  aenatum  con- 
«Wi'-AdAtt.Tii.l4. 


there  are  hopes  of  peace;  not  indeed  of  a  very 
honourable  one,  as  the  terms  are  imposed  upon 
us :  yet  anything  is  preferable  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  if  he  should  refuse  to  stand  to 
his  overtures,  we  are  prepared  for  an  engagement : 
but  an  engagement  which  Cssar,  after  having 
incurred  the  general  odium  of  retracting  his  own 
conditions,  will  scarce  be  able  to  sustam"*.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  intercept  his  march  to 
Rome :  and  this  we  have  a  prospect  of  effecting,  as 
we  have  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops ; 
and  we  imagine  that  he  will  scarce  venture  to 
advance,  lest  he  should  lose  the  two  Gauls  ;  every 
part  of  those  provinces,  excepting  only  the  Trans- 
padani,  being  utterly  averse  to  him.  There  are, 
Ukewise,  six  of  our  legions  from  Spain,  commanded 
by  Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  supported  by  a  very 
powerful  body  of  auxiliaries  that  lie  in  his  rear.  In 
short,  if  he  should  be  so  mad  as  to  approach,  there 
is  great  probability  of  his  being  defeated,  if  we  can 
but  preserve  Rome  from  falling  into  his  hands.  It 
has  given  a  very  considerable  blow  to  his  cause, 
that  Labienus,  who  had  great  credit  in  his  army, 
refused  to  be  an  associate  with  him  in  his  impious 
enterprise".  This  illustrious  person  has  not  only 
deserted  Cesar,  but  joined  himself  with  us  :  and  it 
b  said  that  many  others  of  the  same  party  intend 
to  follow  his  example. 

I  have  still  under  my  protection  all  the  coast 
that  extends  itself  from  Formie.  I  did  not  choose 
to  enter  more  deeply  at  present  into  the  opposition 
against  Caesar,  that  my  exhortations,  in  order  to 
engage  him  to  an  accommodation,  might  be  attended 
vrith  the  greater  weight.  If  war,  however,  must, 
after  all.  be  our  lot,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me, 
I  perceive,  to  decline  the  command  of.  some  part 
of  our  forces^.  To  this  uneasy  reflection  I  must 
add  another :  my  son-in-law  Dolabella  has  taken 
party  with  Caesar. 

1  was  willing  to  give  you  this  general  information 
of  public  affairs ;  but  suffer  it  not,  I  charge  you,  to 
maike  impressions  upon  your  mind  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  your  health.  I  have  strongly  recommended 
you  to  Aulus  Varro,  whose  disposition  to  serve  you, 
as  well  as  whose  particular  fnendship  to  myself,  1 
have  thoroughly  experienced.  I  have  entreated 
him  to  be  careful  both  of  your  health  and  of  your 
voyage ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  receive  you  entirely 
under  his  protection.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
he  will  condply  vrith  my  request,  as  he  gave  me 
his  promise  for  that  purpose  in  the  most  obliging 
manner. 

As  I  could  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  your 
company  at  a  season  when  I  most  wanted  your 
faithful  services,  I  beg  you  would  not  now  hasten 
y^ur  return,  nor  undertake  your  voyage  either 
during  the  vrinter,  or  before  you  are  perfectly 
recovered  t  for,  be  assured,  I  shall  not  think  I  see 
you  too  late,  if  I  see  you  safe  and  well.     I  have 


"■  The  favourable  prospect  which  Cicero  gives  in  this  and 
the  following  pasMges  of  the  senate's  affairs,  is  so  little 
consistoit  with  the  despondency  he  expresses  in  the  former 
part  of  this  letter,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  they 
were  two  distinct  epistles,  which  some  n^ligent  transcri- 
ber had  blended  together. 

a  See  rem. «,  on  letter  3  of  this  book. 

o  This,  however,  Cicero  contrived  to  avoid ;  and  though, 
after  much  hesitation,  he  followed  Pompey  Into  Greece,  he 
would  aocept  of  no  command  in  liis  army,  nor  was  be  pre- 
sent at  any  engagement. 
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heard  nothing  of  you  since  the  letter  I  received  by 
Marcus  Voludus  ;  but  indeed  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  as  I  ima^ne  the  severity  of  the  winter  has  like- 
wise prevented  my  letters  from  reaching  your 
hands.  Take  care  of  yourself,  I  conjure  you,  and 
do  not  sail  till  your  health  and  tbe  season  shall  be 
favourable.  My  son  is  at  Pormiae ;  but  Terentia 
and  Tullia  are  still  at  Rome.  Farewell. 
Capua,  Janoaiy  the  S9th. 


I  LETTER  VL 

I  Quintut  Cicero^  to  Tiro, 

Your  ill  state  of  health  occasions  us  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  for  though  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear 

I    ^  ^  ^^  that  it  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous 
symptoms,  yet  we  are  informed  thi  your 

I  cure  must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  we  cannot 
think,  without  much  concern,  of  being  longer 
separated  from  one  whose  agreeable  company  we 
learn  to  value  by  the  regret  we  feel  at  his  absence. 
However,  notwithstanding  I  wish  most  earnestly 
to  see  you,  yet  1  conjure  you  not  to  undertake  so 
long  a  voyage  till  tbe  season  and  your  health  shall 
render  it  safe.  A  tender  constitution  can  ill  defend 
itself  against  the  severity  of  the  weather  even  when 
sheltered  under  the  covert  of  a  warm  roof,  much 
less  when  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  both  of 
sea  and  land. 

Foes  to  the  weak  are  chilling  blasts  severe : 
as  Euripides  4  assures  us.  What  credit  you  may 
give  to  that  divine  poet,  I  know  not ;  but  for  my- 
self, I  look  upon  his  verses  as  so  many  indubitable 
maxims.  In  short,  if  you  have  any  value  for  me, 
endeavour  the  re-establishment  of  your  health,  that 
you  may  as  soon  as  possible  return  to  us  perfectly 
recovered.  Farewell :  and  continue  to  love  me. — 
My  son  salutes  you. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Marcus  Caeliw  to  Cicero, 

Was  there  ever  a  more  absurd  mortal  than  your 

friend  Pompey,  to  act  in  so  trifling  a  manner,  after 

▲.  u  704.  ^*^^  raised  such  terrible  commotions? 

I^t  me  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 

p  Tbe  brother  of  our  author.  Quintui  Cicero,  after 
having  passed  through  the  office  of  pnetor,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  692,  was  elected  governor  of  Asia,  where  he  presided 
three  years  with  little  credit.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  Gaul  aa  one  of  Cipsar's  lieutenants,  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  followed  the  fortune  of  Pompey. 
However,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  he  made  his  peqpe 
with  Caesar,  and  returned  into  Italy.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  haughty,  imperious,  petulant  temper,  and,  in 
every  view  of  his  ohu-aoter,  altogether  unamiable.  But 
what  gives  it  a  oast  of  peculiar  darkness,  is  his  conduct 
towards  Cicero,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  prejudice  in  the 
opinion  Of  Cesar  at  a  time  when  they  were  both  the  sup- 
plicants of  his  clemency.  This,  as  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  letters  to  Atticus,  was  an  instance  of  the  basest 
and  most  aggravated  ingratitude ;  for  whatever  Cicero's 
failings  might  be  in  other  respects,  he  seems  to  have  had 
none  with  regard  to  Quintus,  but  that  of  loving  him  with 
a  tenderness  he  iU  deserved.— Ad  Att.  LIS;  vL  6 ;  xi.  a 

q  A  celebrated  Greek  dramatic  poet,  whose  death  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  excessive  joy  for  having 
obtained  the  poetic  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Ho 
flourished  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


you  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  general  more  aodsmited 
in  action,  or  more  generous  in  victory,  thin  ov 
illustrious  Csesar  ?  Look  upon  his  troops,  my 
friend,  and  tell  me  whether  one  would  not  xmii^ 
by  the  gaiety  of  their  countenances,  that,  instod  <rf 
having  fought  their  way  through  tbe  severest  dh 
mates  in  the  most  inclement  season,  thej  had  bees 
regaling  themselves  in  all  the  deticscies  of  ease  aoi 
plenty  !  And,  now,  will  yon  not  think  thit  I  im 
immoderately  elated  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  y« 
knew  the  disquietude  of  my  heart,  you  woald  Uo^ 
at  me  for  thus  glorying  in  advantages  in  whid  I 
have  no  share.  But  I  cannot  explain  this  to  yoi 
till  we  meet,  which  I  hope  will  be  very  ipeedHy 
for  it  was  Cicsar's  intention  to  order  me  to  RoM 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  driven  Pompej  out 
Italy  ;  and  this  I  imagine  he  has  aheadj 
unless  the  latter  should  choose  to  soffier  a 
in  Brundisium. 

My  principal  reason  for  wishing  to  be  it 
is  in  order  to  pour  forth  the  fulness  of  my 
before  yon :  for  full,  believe  me,  it  is.    And 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  may  perhaps  mske  ise, 
usual,  forget  all  my  complaints,  and  bazusb  '" 
my  thoughts  whatever    I   intended  to  s&t. 
the  mean  while,  I  am  obliged  (as  a  punidunest. 
suppose,  for  my  sins)  to  march  back  towinb " 
Alps.     I  am  indebted  for  this  agreeable      "^ 
to  a  foolish  insurrection  of  the  Intemelii' 
lienus,  whose  mother  was  a  slave  in  the  {udO; 
Demetrius,  and  who  commands  the  garrisoo 
was  bribed  by  the  opposite  faction  to  leiw 
strangle  a  certain  nobleman  of  that  pkce,  t 
Domitius,  a  person  connected  with  C«s«  *>T 
rites  of  hospitality*.    The  citizens,  in  resesr 
of  this  outrage,  have  taken]  up  anni ;  sad  I 
the  mortification    to   be    commanded  to 
thither,  through  a  deep  snow,  with  four 
in  order  to  quell  them.     Surely  the  Doadui  i* 
curse  wherever  they  exist.     1  wish,  st  lea«t, 

r  The  inhabitants  of  Intemelium,  a  roaritiiM  a9< 
Ligiuria,  now  called  Vintlmiglia,  in  the  territoriesof''   ' 

•  Hospitality  was  considered  from  tbe  earliat  a^ 
in  the  number  of  the  priniary  social  duti«.     Tlw  «~^ 
historian  has  recorded  a  remarkable  instanoe  «^  Uu> 
in  the  story  of  Lot,  who  would  rather  have  s**^^ 
own  daughters  to  the  flagitious  demands  of  bi» 
fellow-citizens,  than  give  up  the  supposed  trafdl«> 
he  had  invited  to  rest  und^  thf  skadmt  tfhis  n^ 
ably  to  this  Eastern  practice.  Homer  freqocntiyf 
the  maxim,  that  strangers  are  to  be  leoeivedtt 
from  heaven : 

wp^f  7^  Ai&f  ctffly  ^hrotref 

And  Horace  mentions  the  hospitable  oonnexiaB 
those  of  nearest  and  most  tender  regard : 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  fcatw  Mnandw  ft  ho 
It  wiU  appear  by  several  passages  hi  the  fbUovin; 
that  this  generous  virtue  subsisted  arooog  tbe  f 
when  every  other  was  almost  utterly  extinct.  Tbe 
indeed,  of  receiving  strangers  was  »lt«»«*"y  ***5[L] 
that  travellers  were  scarce  ever  reduced  to  the  necerilj] 
taking  up  their  lodgings  at  an  inn.    Those  who  «ae 
entertained,  or  who  exercised  the  same  rite*  of  hi 
towards  others,  were  called  feorp»e«,and  lh«yiB' 
exchanged  certain  tokens  which  were  tenned  to«^ 
pUalitatis.  These  were  preserved  in  families,  sndjr 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  memorials  sDd 
of  the  same  good  oflioes  between  their  doiceodsnts.- 
tat.  Gen.  xix. ;  Homer.  Odyss.  xiv.  W.    Bar.  An  I 
313. 
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beaTen-desceoded  *  chief  had  acted  like  this 
Ikr*  of  more  humble  lineage,  and  had  treated 
aitioiatCorfiniQm^  in  the  same  manner  that 
Dimettke  hat  been  treated  at  Intemelium.  I 
kt  par  ton.    Farewell. 


LETTER  Vin. 
To  Tiro. 
SHALL  think  myself  indebted  to  yon  for  all 
J  oHMt  Taloe,  whenever  you  gfve  me  the  satia- 
Action  of  seeinf^  you  perfectly  recovered. 
'      In  the  mean  time»  I  am  in  the  utmost 
for  the  return  of  Menander,  whom  I 
ly  despatched  with  a  letter  to  yon.     1  conjure 
>  if  joa  haTe  any  affection  for  me,  to  uke  care 
oar  health,  and  let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it 
!  be  U>oroughly  re-established.    FarewelL 
rathelOCh. 

LETTER  IX. 
To  the  tame, 
KNANDKB  Tetumed  a  day  later  than  I  expected, 
h  caosed  me  to  pass  a  miserable  night  in  the 
^^  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  But 
thoagh  your  letter  did  not  remove  my 
Irtainty  as  to  your  health,  it  in  some  measure, 
krer,  dispelled  the  gloom  which  had  overcast 
pind,  u  it  was  an  evidence  at  least  that  you 
■I  still  in  being. 

pl  hare  bidden  adien  to  all  my  literary  amnse- 
Kou  of  etery  kind ;  nor  shall  I  be  capable  of 
tntning  them  again  till  I  see  you  here.  Mean- 
^,  1  desire  you  would  give  orders  that  your 
hysician's  demands  may  be  satisfied ;  for  which 
wpose  1  have  likewise  written  to  Curius.  The 
krmer,  I  am  told,  attributes  your  distemper  to 
at  anxiety  which  I  hear  you  indulge.  Hut  if 
ra  have  any  regard  for  me,  awaken  in  your  breaat 
at  manly  spirit  of  philosophy  for  which  I  so 
uierlj  love  and  value  you.  It  is  impossible  you 
wld  recover  your  health  if  you  do  not  preserve 
«r  spirits ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  keep  them  up 
'  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own.  1  desire  you 
««iae  to  retain  Acastus,  that  yon  may  be  the 
He  conveniently  attended.  In  a  word,  my  Uro, 
acrve  yourself  for  me. 
Kcmember  the  time  for  the  performance  of  my 

Cxmr  aiTecied  to  be  tbonght  a  descendant  Iram  iEneaa. 
I,  it  is  well  known,  wu  mippoaed  to  have  received  his 
ii  from  Tenua.  Acoordingly,  in  aUosion  to  this  pro- 
fed  djrioity  of  bis  lineage,  be  always  wore  a  ring,  on 
eh  vas  engraven  the  figure  of  that  goddess,  and  with 
cb  be  Med  to  seal  his  most  important  despatches.  The 
^acstiag  a  bdi«f  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  have 
rol  ctf  angular  aervice  to  Cassar's  pnrposee,  as  it  Im- 
wi  a  pecoliar  veneration  of  bis  perwm  npon  the  minds 
*i  pofwlace.  Antony  very  successfally  made  use  of 
)  iiwiigste  them  against  the  conspirators,  when  be 
ioded  them,  in  the  funeral  oration  wliich  he  spoke  over 
ir*^  body,  that  bo  derived  his  origin  on  one  side  from 
vxitai  king*  of  Italy,  and  on  the  other  from  the  im- 
Ul  sods.~8a<t.  in  Vit.  JuL  Ccs.  6 ;  Dio,  xUv.  p.  835, 

MBenus,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Intemelium ; 

vV>,  as  j^ipears  from  this  letter,  was  the  son  of  a 

^tUve, 

LArnutias  Enobarbus.  a  little  before  the  date  of  this 

r.  was  besieged  in  Corfinium  by  Cvsar.  to  whom  he 

kt  length  obliged  to  surrender  the  town.  Cesar  treated 

vith  great  gexicroslty,  and  not  only  gave  him  his  I 


promise •"  is  approaching;  but  if  you  return  to 
Italy  before  the  day  I  fixed  for  that  purpose,  I 
will  execute  it  immediately.  Again  and  again  I 
bid  you  £arewelL 

— ♦— 

LETTER   X. 

To  the  same, 

jEotpta  returned  hither  on  the  I2th  of  April. 
But  though  he  assured  me  that  you  had  lost  your 
A.  V  704.  ^^^t  ^''^^  ^^^^  much  mended,  it  gave  me 
great  uneasiness  to  find  that  you  were 
not  yet  able  to  write  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Hermia, 
whom  I  expected  the  same  day,  is  not  yet  arrived. 
The  concern  I  feel  on  account  of  your  health  is 
beyond  all  belief.  Free  me  from  this  disquietude, 
I  conjure  you,  and  in  return  I  will  ease  you  of  all 
yours.  I  would  write  a  longer  letter,  if  I  thought 
you  were  in  a  disposition  to  read  one.  I  will 
therefore  only  add  my  request,  that  you  would 
employ  that  excellent  understanding,  for  which  I 
so  greatly  esteem  you,  in  studying  what  methods 
may  best  preserve  you  both  to  yourself  and  me.  I 
repeat  it  again  and  again,  take  care  of  your  health. 
Farewell. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Hermia  is  arrived.  He 
delivered  your  letter  to  me,  which  is  written,  I 
perceive,  with  a  very  unsteady  hand.  However,  I 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  after  so  severe  an  illness.  I 
despatch  iEgypta  with  this  ;  and  as  he  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  seems  to  have  an  affection  for 
you,  I  desire  you  would  keep  him  to  attend  you. 
He  is  accompanied  with  a  cook,  whom  I  have  Uke- 
wise  sent  for  your  use.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 
Quintue  Cicero  to  the  tame^, 
I  HAVB  strongly  reproached  yon  in  my  own 
mind  for  suffering  a  second  packet  to  come  away 
A.  0  704  ^^<^°^  inclosing  a  letter  to  me.  All 
your  own  rhetoric  will  be  insufficient  to 
avert  the  punishment  you  have  incurred  by  this 
unkind  neglect;  and  you  must  have  recourse  to 
some  elaborate  production  of  your  patron's  elo- 
quence  to  appease  my  wrath.  Though  1  doubt 
whether  even  his  oratory  will  be  able  to  persuade 
me  that  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  very  unpar- 
donable omission.  I  remember  it  was  a  custom  of 
my  mother  to  put  a  seal  upon  her  empty  casks,  in 
order,  if  any  of  her  liquors  should  be  purloined, 
that  the  servants  might  not  pretend  the  vessel  had 
been  exhausted  before.  In  the  same  manner,  you 
should  write  to  me  though  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  that  your  empty  letters  may  be  a  proof,  at 
least,  that  you  would  not  defraud  me  of  what  I 
value.  I  value  all,  indeed,  that  come  from  yon,  as 
the  very  sincere  and  agreeable  dictates  of  your 
heart.     Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  me. 


liberty,  but  restored  to  him  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
lodged  in  the  public  treasury  of  the  city.  Some  account 
of  the  occasion  of  this  Inveterate  enmity  which  Cslios 
expresses  towards  Domitius,  may  be  seen  in  the  15th  letter 
of  the  preceding  book.    Ces.  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.  sa 

^  The  commentators  suppose,  with  great  probability, 
that  this  alludes  to  a  promise  which  Cicero  had  made  to 
Tiro,  of  giving  him  his  freedom. 

s  The  time  when  this  letter  was  written  is  altogether 
uncertain,  and  it  is  placed  under  the  present  year,  not 
because  there  is  any  good  reason  for  it,  but  because  there 
is  none  against  it. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  Xn. 
To  Servim  Sulptduif, 
I  AM  iDfonned   by  a  letter  from  my  friend 
TrebatiuB  that  yoa  lately  inquired  after  me,  and 
p.^   expretied,  at  the  same  time,  much  con> 
'  *       cern  that  your  indispoaitiou  had  prevented 
you  from  seeing  me  when  I  was  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome.     To  which  he  adds,  that  yon  are  desirous,  if 
I  should  approach  the  city,  of  having'  a  conference 
with  me,  in  order  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it 
becomes  us  to  act  in  this  critical  season.     I  sin- 
cerely wish  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  have  con- 
ferred together  ere  our  affairs  were  utterly  ruined, 
as  I   am  persuaded  we  might  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  support  of  our  declining  constitu- 
tion.   For,  as  you  had  long  foreseen  these  public 
calamities,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  whilst  I 
was  in  Cilicia,  that  both  during  your  consulate  and 
afterwards,  you  always  stood  forth  an  advocate  for 
the  peace  of  our  country*.    But,  though  I  totally 
concurred  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  yet,  upon 
my  return  to  Rome,  it  was  too  late  to  enforce 
them.     I  was,  indeed,  wholly  unsupported  in  my 
opinion,  and  not  only  found  myself  among  a  set  of 
men  who  were  madly  inflamed  with  a  thirst  of  war, 
but  was  considered  likewise  as  one  who,  by  a  long 
absence,  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  commonwealth.    But,  though  it  seems 
in  vain  to  hope  that  our  united  counsels  can  now 
avail  the  republic,  yet,  if  they  can  in  any  degree 
advantage  ourselves,  there  is  no  man  with  whom  I 
should  more  willingly  confer.    Not  indeed  with 
any  view  of  securing  the  least  part  of  our  former 
dignities,  but  to  consider  in  what  manner  we  may 
most  worthily  deplore  their  loss  ;r  for  I  well  know 
that  your  mind  is  amply  stored  with  those  exam- 
ples of  the  great,  and  t^ose  maxims  of  the  wise, 
which  ought  to  guide  and  animate  our  conduct  in 
this  important  conjuncture. 

I  should  have  told  you  before  now  that  your 
presence  in  the  senate,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
in  the  convention  of  senators*,  would  be  altogether 
ineffectual,  if  I  had  not  been  apprehensive  of  giving 
offence  to  that  person  who  endeavoured,  by  in- 
stacing  your  example,  to  persuade  me  to  join  them. 
I  very  plainly  assured  him,  however,  when  he 
applied  to  me  for  this  purpose,  that  if  I  went  to 


7  Senriua  Salploias  Rufus  was  dasoended  inm  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  oonaiderable  fsmiUea  in  Rome,  sere- 
ral  of  hU  anoestors  harlng  borne  the  highest  offices  snd 
honours  of  the  republic.  He  was  elected  to  the  consular 
dignity  in  the  year  of  Rome  702 ;  to  which  hie  eminent  skill 
In  the  law  principally  oontributed.-«uet.  in  Vit.  Tiberii; 
I>io.  xlL  p.  148.  8ee  rewM.  •  and  >>.  letter  I,  book  ix. 

*  Bulpicius  was  well  aware  that  the  recalling  Cesar  from 
his  government  in  Oaul  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
fbr  which  it  was  granted  him,  together  with  the  refusing 
him  the  privilege,  which  he  had  obtained  by  an  express 
law,  of  suing  for  the  consulate  in  his  absence,  wonld  ine- 
ritably  draw  on  a  oiril  war.  And,  accordingly,  he  exerted 
himself  with  great  zeal  in  opposing  his  colleague,  fifarcus 
Claudius  BfaroelluB,  in  the  several  attempts  which  he  nuule 
for  that  purpose.— Die,  uhi  tup, 

•  The  meeting  of  the  senate,  to  which  Cioero  alludes, 
was  held  in  Rome,  after  Pompey  had  deserted  Italy. 
Cioero  calls  it "  a  convention  of  senatiirs,**  as  not  admit- 
ting the  legality  of  its  assembling ;  both  the  consuls 
together  with  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
having  withdrawn  themselves,  together  with  Pompey, 
into  (ireeoe. 


the  senate,  I  should  declare  the  sai 

oeming  peace,  and  his  expedition  mto  Spsin,  «U 

you  had  already  delivered  as  yours^. 

The  flames  of  war,  yoa  see,  have  sprad  the 
selves  throughout  the  whole  Roasn  dooaisia 
and  all  the  world  have  taken  up  anas  mdff  < 
respective  chiefiB.  Rome,  in  the  soesn  one.  d 
titute  of  all  rule  or  magistracy,  of  sU  jsitkx 
control,  is  wretchedly  abandoned  to  the  dred 
inroads  of  rapine  and  devastation.  In  this  gm 
anarchy  and  confusion,  I  know  not  whst  to  ope 
I  scarcely  know  even  what  to  wish.  But,  doC« 
standing  I  had  determined  to  retire  to  s  Cut 
distance  from  Rome,  (as,  indeed,  I  esmot  i 
hear  it  named  without  reloctaoce.)  yet  I  paj 
great  a  regard  to  your  judgment,  tbst,  if  joati 
any  advantage  may  arise  from  om*  interrisv,  I 
willing  to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hiw 
quested  Trebatias  to  receive  your  «>«■«* 
you  should  be  desirous  of  commnwifsting  n 
me  by  his  mouth.  1  should  be  glad,  indeei 
you  would  employ  either  him  or  any  otha-of  ^ 
friends  whom  you  can  tmst  upon  this  oeouioi 
I  would  not  lay  you  under  the  necessity  d  % 
out  of  Rome,  or  be  myself  obliged  to  advtaee  i 
nearer  to  it.  Perhaps  I  attribute  too  maeb  b 
own  judgment,  though  I  am  sore  I  do  not  ts  v< 
when  I  add,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  wocM 
approve  whatever  measures  w«  shall  sgree  ^ 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XIIL 
Marcua  Ceeliua  to  Ciosro. 

The  melancholy  cast  of  your  letter 
with  the  deepest  concern ;  and  thou^  yo«  * 
M4.    declare  your  intentions  in  direct  as 

"• '^    plidt  terms,  yet  you  leave  me  no 

to  doubt  of  what  kind  they  are*.    I  thus  i     

therefore,  take  up  my  pen,  in  order  to  conjsrt 
my  dear  friend,  by  the  tenderness  you  besr  to 
children,  and  by  all  that  ia  most  vshisUe  in 
esteem,  not  to  resolve  upon  any  measmeiJO  I 
inconsistent  with  your  true  vrel&re.  HesveJ 
earth  will  be  my  witness  that  I  have 
no  advice,  nor  sent  you  any  prophetic 

which  I  had  not  well  and  maturoly  co  

was  not,  indeed,  till  after  1  had  an  interne* 
CBsar,  and  had  fully  discovered  his  lento 
that  I  informed  you  in  what  manner  he  wooM 
assuredly  employ  his  victory.  If  yon  nn^T 
will  be  as  easy  in  pardoning  his  enemies  ss 
reasonable  in  offering  them  terms  <tf 


b  Cioero  had  an  intenriew  with  Cmar,  In  ths  r 
the  latter  from  Brundisinm.  after  Pompey  hid  sfa 
that  city  and  (led  into  Clreeoe.  Cesar  laboored  W 
with  our  author  to  return  to  Rome  and  tsk*  W* 
the  senate.  But  Cicero  acted  upon  this  ooossia 
spirit  which  vre  cannot  but  regret  shoaW  hs^ 
deeerted  him :  he  declared  be  would  not 
senate,  but  upon  the  terms  of  being  at  full  liberty 

his  sentimoits,  wfaloh,  he  oonfeewd,  were  attcvl; 
carrying  the  war  Into  Spain,  and  altogether  is  t^ 
peace.    Cesar  as  plainly  assnied  htm,  that  thii  "^ 
he  ooold  not  suffer ;  and  reoommoidlng  it  to 
better  of  the  matter,  the  conference  ended,  *  ''^ili; 
says  Cicero,  "  to  the  aatirfsotion  of  C«ssr,  snd  vwfW 
to  my  own."— Ad  Att.  ix.  18.  .  _^ 

«  That  Cicero  had  formed  a  lasolutloii  of  feUoPtal" 

I  pey  into  Greece. 
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to,  beliefe  me,  yon  will  find  that  you  hare  made 
imjerroiKoai  caknlation.  His  heart  and  his 
tfpnadoiu  breathe  the  severest  resentment ;  and 
k  left  Rome  highly  incensed  both  against  the 
«ute  and  tribnnes**.  In  plain  truth,  he  is  by  no 
Buns  in  t  disposition  to  show  the  least  favour  to 
Ut  advemries.  If  yon  have  any  tenderness,  there- 
kn,  to  yoorself,  to  your  son,  or  to  your  famUy  in 

rnl ;  if  either  my  friendship,  or  the  alliance  of 
wordiy  man  who  has  marricMl"  your  daughter, 
«ii  fire  OS  a  claim  to  some  influence  over  you,  let 
w  coojore  yon  not  to  disconcert  the  measures  we 
•m  tsken  to  preserve  our  fortunes,  nor  lay  us 
Ner  the  miserable  alternative  of  either  abandon- 
pig  t  ease  upon  which  our  own  safety  depends, 
ir  of  impioosly  wishing  well  to  one  which  must 
iKonrily  be  inconsistent  with  yours.  Consider, 
Rs  hare  already  disgusted  Pompey,  by  this  your 
mf  m  joining  him ;  and  would  it  not  be  utterly 
bpolitac,  after  having  so  cautiously  avoided  giving 
li»ee  to  Caesar,  when  his  affairs  were  yet  doubtful, 
bdedare  against  him  now  that  they  are  attended 
nth  sodt  uncommon  success  ?  Would  it  not  be 
^  hifhest  indiscretion  to  join  with  those  who  are 
keog  before  his  troops,  after  having  refused  to 
K(  io  concert  with  them  when  they  seemed  inclined 
» resist?  In  fine,  my  friend,  let  me  entreat  you, 
rtilit  jou  are  endeavouring  to  escape  the  imputa- 
M)  of  being  deficient  in  patriotism,  to  be  careful 
sit  joQ  incur  the  censure  of  being  deficient  in 
ndence.  But,  after  aU,  if  I  cannot  wholly  dis- 
^  joo  from  your  resolution,  suffer  me  at  least 
^pTcrail  with  you  to  suspend  the  eiecution  of  it 
U  tlie  event  of  our  expedition  into  Spain,  which 
■haU  venture,  however,  to  assure  you,  will  most 
stunlj  fall  into  our  hands  upon  the  very  first  ap. 
"«Me  of  Cesar's  troops.  And  what  hopes  the 
Ppoate  party  can  possibly  entertain  after  the  loss 
fthat  province,  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  discover. 
*  ^}  likewise,  is  it  beyond  my  penetration,  what 
otire  can  induce  you  to  join  with  those  whose 
^  are  thus  evidently  desperate.  This  design, 
^  you  so  obscurelv  intimated  in  your  letter, 
id  readied  the  knowledge  of  CKsar;  and  the  first 
>Bg  be  said,  after  the  usual  salutations  had  passed 
!tveen  u,  was  to  inform  me  of  what  he  had  heard 
"^^^nung  you.  I  professed  myself  entirely  igno- 
Bt  that  yon  had  any  such  thoughts  ;  but  if  you 
id,  I  said,  it  was  my  request  that  he  would  write 
JOQ  m  such  terms  as  might  most  probably  pre- 
fl  with  you  to  renounce  diem.  I  have  received 
i  commands  to  attend  him  into  Spain ;  otherwise 
•wid  instantly  hare  come  to  you,  wherever  you 


<^«v,  opon  his  ratam  to  Rome,  after  the  siege  of 
'"^^Biani.  proposed  to  the  senate  that  an  emba«y 
>«id  be  Knt  to  Pompey,  with  propoAla  of  peace.  Thia 
'  ^iwe  agreed  to ;  Imt  when  the  question  was  moved 
^''B^thepcraoos  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
ae<<  the  members  would  undertake  that  oommission. 
'^  ttdesToured,  likewise,  to  procure  a  law  for  granting 
^  the  monej  in  the  paUio  treasury,  bx  order  to  carry 

^  *ar  against  POmpey.  Bui  BfeteUus,  the  tribune, 
inpHfaig  his  negative,  Caasar  obtained  his  purpose  by  a 
"^iMlbod.  For,  breaking  open  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
*^  this  money  was  prssonred,  he  first  plundered  his 
""tnrof  bar  patrimony,  (saya  Florus.)  and  then  of  her 
^-  Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  an  immense 
^*«.  hs  fanmediately  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
»«  Afranias  and  Petrsins.  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
*f»*"-Cw.  JDe  BelL  Civ.  i.  33 ;  Dio,  xli,  Plor.  iv.  2. 

UtUtaU^ 


had  been,  in  order  to  have  pressed  these  reasons 
upon  you  in  person,  and,  indeed,  to  have  retained 
you  in  Italy  by  absolute  force.  Consider  well  your 
scheme,  my  dear  Cicero,  ere  you  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, lest  you  obstinately,  and  against  all  remon- 
strances, involve  both  yourself  and  your  family  in 
utter  and  irrecoverable  ruin.  But  if  you  are 
affected  by  the  reproaches  of  those  who  style  them- 
selves  patriots,  or  cannot  submit  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  insolence  of  some  in  the  opposite  party,  let  me 
advise  you  to  retreat  into  a  neutral  city,  till  our 
contests  shall  be  decided.  This  will  be  acting 
with  a  prudence  which  I  cannot  but  own  to  be  a 
laudable  one,  and  which  Caesar,  I  am  surOi  will  by 
no  means  disapprove.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XIV. 
Cicero  to  Marcus  Cmlitu. 
I  SHOULD  have  been  extremely  affected  by  your 
letter,  if  reason  had  not  banished  from  my  heart 
A  u  704  <^  i^  disquietudes,  and  despair  of  seeing 
better  days  had  not  long  since  hardened 
it  against  every  new  impression  of  grief.  Yet, 
strong  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  despondency  to 
be,  I  am  not  sensible,  however,  that  I  said  any- 
thing  in  my  last  which  could  justly  raise  the 
suspicion  you  have  conceived.  What  more  did 
my  letter  contain  than  general  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  sad  prospect  of  our  affairs  ?  a 
prospect  which  cannot,  surely,  suggest  to  your  own 
mind  less  gloomy  apprehensions  Xhan  it  presents  to 
mine.  For  I  am  too  well  persuaded  of  the  force 
of  your  penetration,  to  imagine  that  my  judgment 
can  discover  consequences  which  lie  oonc^ed  from 
yours.  But  I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  ought 
to  know  me  perfectly  well,  should  believe  me 
capable  of  acting  with  so  little  policy  as  to  abandon 
a  rising  fortune  for  one  in  its  decline,  at  least,  if 
not  utterly  fallen;  or  so  variable  as  not  only  to 
destroy  at  once  all  the  interest  I  have  established 
with  Caesar,  but  to  deviate  even  from  myself,  by 
engaging  at  last  in  a  civil  war,  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  my  determined  maxim  to  avoid.  Where,  then, 
did  you  discover  those  unhappy  resolutions  you 
impute  to  me?  Perhaps  you  collected  them  from 
what  I  said  of  secluding  myself  in  some  sequestered 
solitude.  And,  indeed,  you  are  sensible  now  ill  I 
can  submit,  I  do  not  say  to  endure,  but  even  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  insolences  of  the  successful  party ; 
a  sentiment,  my  friend,  which  once,  I  am  sure, 
was  yours  no  less  than  mine.  But  in  vain  would 
I  retire,  whilst  I  preserve  the  title'  with  which  I 
am  at  present  distinguished,  and  continue  to  be 
attended  with  this  embarrassing  parade  of  lictors'. 
Were  I  eased  of  this  troublesome  honour,  there  is 
no  part  of  Italy  so  obscure  in  which  I  should  not 
be  well  contented  to  hide  myself.  Yet  these  my 
laurels,  unwelcome  as  they  are  to  myself,  are  ^  the 

'  That  of  Imperatar.  See  rtm,  >>,  on  letter  1,  book  L 
ff  The  liotors  were  a  sort  of  beadles,  who  carried  the 
ensigns  of  magistracy  before  the  consuls,  proconsuls,  and 
other  supreme  ofBoers  of  the  state.  These  lictors  conti- 
nued to  attend  the  proconsul  after  his  retora  from  his 
government,  if  he  aq>ired  (as  Cioero  did)  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph. 

^  Cicero  undoubtedly  gave,  up<m  this  occasion,  but  too 
much  colour  to  the  censure  of  his  enemies:  for  it  oould 
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object  both  of  the  envy  and  the  raillery  of  my 
malevolent  enemies.  Nevertheless,  ander  all  these 
temptations  of  withdrawing  from  so  disgusting  a 
scene,  I  never  once  entertained  a  thought  of  leaving 

I     Italy  without  the  previous  approbation  of  yourself 

I  and  some  others.  But  you  know  the  situation  of 
my  several  villas,  and  as  it  is  among  these  I  am 
obliged  to  divide  my  time,  that  I  may  not  incom- 
mode* my  friends,  the  preference  1  give  to  those 

{  which  stand  on  the  sea-coast,  has  rais^  a  suspicion 
that  I  am  meditating  a  flight  into  Greece.     If  peace, 

I  indeed,  were  to  be  found  in  that  country,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  voyage : 

I  but  to  enter  upon  it  in  order  to  engage  in  a  war, 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent,  surely,  with  my 

'  principles  and  character;  especially,  as  it  would 
be  taking  up  arms,  not  only  against  a  man  who,  I 
hope,  is  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  my  conduct, 
but  in  favour  of  one  whom  it  is  now  impossible  I 
should  ever  render  so.  In  a  word,  as  I  made  no 
secret  to  you,  when  you  met  me  at  my  Cuman 
villa,  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed  between 
Arapius  and  myself,  you  could  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
guess  my  sentiments  upon  this  head  :  and,  indeed, 
you  plainly  saw  how  utterly  averse  I  was  to  the 
scheme  of  Pompey's  deserting  Rome.     Did  I  not 

,  then  affirm  that  there  was  nothing  I  would  not 
suffer,  rather  than  be  induced  to  follow  the  civil 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  ItalyJ?  And  has  any 
event  since  happened,  that   could  give  me  just 

I    reason  of  changing  my  sentiments  ?     On  the  con- 

I     not  but  have  a  very  strange  appearance,  that  he  should 

I     preserve  the  thoughts  of  a  triumph,  at  a  time  when  his 

I  country  was  bleeding  with  a  civil  war.  But  as  he  wa« 
Extremely  ambitious  of  this  honour,  he  was  equally  unwil- 

'  ling  to  renounce  it ;  still  flattering  him»e:f,  perhaps,  that 
some  accommodation  between  Cssar  and  Pompey  would 
aflTord  him  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  what  he  so  strongly 

I     debired. 

i  That  Is,  by  continuing  In  the  suburbs  of  Rome ;  where. 

I  as  he  had  no  houae  of  his  own,  he  must  neco  warily  be  a 
guest  to  some  of  his  friends.    For  he  could  not  enter  the 

I     city  without  relinquishing  his  claim  to  a  triumph. 

I  J  Cicero  perpetually  condemns  the  conduct  of  Pompey, 
in  first  retiring  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  removing  the 
seat  of  war  out  of  Italy.  But  with  regard  to  the  former, 
it  appears,  even  from  our  author  himself,  that  it  was 
attended  with  a  very  good  effect,  and  which  Pompey,  it  is 
probable,  had  in  view  when  he  resolved  upon  that  measure. 
For  it  raised  a  more  general  indignation  against  Caesar  to 
see  Pompey  thus  fleeing  before  him.  and  rendering  the 
people  more  averse  from  favouring  bis  cause.  ••  Fugiens 
Pompeius  mirabiliter  homines  roovet.  Quid  quvrls  ?  alia 
causa  facta  est :  nihil  Jam  ooncedendum  putant  Caraari.** 
[Ad  Att  vii.  U.]  And  as  to  Pompey 's  leaving  Italy,  he 
seems,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
have  acted  upon  a  veiy  rational  plan.  Fcunpey's  forces 
were  much  inferior  to  Cesar's ;  and  even  the  few  troops 
which  he  had,  were  such  as  he  could  by  no  means  depend 
upon.  As  he  was  master  of  a  very  considerable  fleet,  there 
was  great  probabilfty  of  his  being  able  to  prevent  Cssar 
from  following  him  into  Greece :  at  the  same  time  that 
Afranius  and  Petreius  were  in  the  rear  of  CsMar,  with  an 
army  composed  of  approved  and  veteran  forces.  Italy  was 
supplied  with  com  from  the  eastern  provinces,  especially 
from  Egypt;  which  Pompey  was  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  by 
means  of  his  fleet.  These  provinces,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  ktogs,  were  likewise  greatly  In  his  interest : 
and  he  had  reason  to  expect  very  huge  subsidies  from  them, 
both  of  men  and  money.  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  these 
several  circumstances  shall  be  duly  weighed,  it  will  not 
appear  that  Pompey  determined  injudiciously,  when  he 
reuolved  to  cross  the  Adriatic^Ad  Att.  vii.  13 ;  ix.  9 ;  x. 
U;  Dio.  xli.  p.  156. 


trary,  has  not  every  drcomstance  coociiTed  to  fii 
me  in  them^.' 

Be  assured  (and  I  am  well  persosded  it  is  vhit 
you  already  believe)  that  the  wuk  sin  of  d; 
actions,  in  these  our  public  calamities,  his  been  t# 
convince  the  world  that  my  great  and  esraest  desin 
was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  onr  coimtrf ;  od 
when  this  could  no  longer  be  hoped,  thst  themrn 
nothing  I  wished  more  than  to  avoid  taktsg  aj 
part  in  the  civil  war.  And  I  shall  nerer,  1  tract, 
have  reason  to  repent  of  firmly  persevering  md>«se 
sentiments.  1 1  was  the  frequent  boast,  I  rasesiber, 
of  my  friend  Hortenaius,  that  he  had  never  tiket 
up  arms  in  any  of  onr  civil  dissentioos.  But  1 
may  glory  in  the  same  honest  nentraiitr  witii  t 
much  better  grace :  for  that  of  HorteDaiis  iw 
suspected  to  have  arisen  from  the  timiditj  of  b 
temper ;  whereas  mine,  I  think,  cannot  be  impoli^ 
to  any  motive  of  that  unworthy  kind.  Ncr  am  1 
in  the  least  terrified  by  those  oonsideratioos  with 
which  yon  so  faithfully  and  affectionatdj  eadmnff 
to  alarm  my  fears.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  ii  ds 
calamity  so  severe  to  which  we  are  not  all  of  tt| 
it  should  seem,  in  this  universal  ansrchj  sod  «»• 
fusion,  equally  and  unavoidably  exposed.  Bvt  if 
I  could  have  averted  this  dreadful  storm  fron  tW 
republic  at  the  expense  of  my  own  pnnit  td 
domestic  enjoyments,  even  of  those,  my  friesd, 
which  you  so  emphatically  reoommeod  tomjtm, 
I  should  most  willingly  have  made  the  iscndos. 
As  to  my  son,  (who  1  rejoice  to  find  h«»  t  sUie 
in  your  concern,)  I  shall  leave  him  s  ta&dai 
patrimony  in  that  honour  with  whidi  my  »*■* 
will  be  remembered  so  long  as  the  republic  AA 
subsist :  and  if  it  be  destroyed,  1  shill  bit  *« 
consolation,  at  least,  to  reflect  that  he  will  n^ 
nothing  more  than  must  be  the  commoo  lot « 
every  Roman.  With  regard  to  that  desr  ssd  ex- 
cellent young  man  my  son-in-law,  whose  welto 
you  entreat  me  to  consider,  can  you  once  doabt, 
knowing  as  you  perfectly  do  the  tcndemeM  I  b*» 
not  only  for  him,  but  for  Tullia,  that  I  tm  b»- 
nitely  anxious  npon  his  account !  I  am  the  awt 
so,  indeed,  as  it  was  my  single  consolatioa,  vua^ 
these  general  distractions,  that  they  migbt  po«oy 
prove  a  means  of  protecting  him  from  ^^^'^f  .""^J 
veniences  in  which  his}^too  generous  ipi"^  "J 
unhappily  involved  him*.     How  much  be  wife* 

k  Notwithstanding  Cicero's  strong  sa«rtioiM  ttatlj 
had  no  thoughts  of  Joining  Pompey,  he  hsd  sctu»njr(i«f 
mined  t«>  do  s»  a  few  days  before  he  rocelTed  the  ftta^ 
letter  from  Calius;  as  appean  by  an  «i>i»tl«  *<>  A*"^ 
wherein  he  expressly  tells  him  that  be  wu  only  n»f 
for  a  fair  wind.  But  before  he  wrote  the  pnsest  W* 
he  had  received  some  news  not  altogether fa^w^j** 
Pompey's  party ;  in  consequence  ot  whidi  he  Ptt*^*^ 
his  former  design,  and  was  now  determhMd  ftboop  ■ 
does  not  thtok  proper  to  own  it  fa  thi»  leitwl  to  »«tiw  * 
Malta,  as  a  neutral  island.  This  resolutioo,  bowrrg'* 
soon  afterwards  reelected,  and  renuued  bit  lint 
of  following  Pompey  into  Greece.  And  tUi  id 
length  executed.— Ad  Att  x.  8, 9.  See  rrsk  * « 
of  this  book.  ^ 

>  It  should  seem,  by  this  pasaige,  thst  Dolsbell*,  •» 
had  contracted  very  considerable  debts.  ws«  •» »«» ^ 
under  some  difficulties  fh>m  hta  crediton,  f*^  "t" 
Cicero  flattered  himself  thatCnar^  P^'^^tS^J 
protected  him.  Some  oommentaton.  howewf .  •"tJ^ 
liberalitatt,  adopted  fa  this  iraniilatloo,  read  liktr^ 
and  supp<tse  that  aooro  aUudes  to  the  P»«*^  J 
which  DolabeUa  had  been  engsged  agahwt  ^W^^ 
which  a  detaU  has  been  given  fa  the  precedios  reouro. 
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from  them  duriiis  the  time  be  continued  in  Rome, 
u  well  15  how  little  that  circumstance  was  to  my 
eredhf  tie  points  which  1  choose  to  leave  to  your 
iaqory. 

Afbin  in  Spain,  I  doubt  not,  wiU  tenninate  in 
Ihe  manner  yon  mention.  But  I  neither  wait  the 
ireotof  them  in  order  to  determine  my  conduct "^j 
Mr  am  I  acting  in  any  other  respect  with  the  least 
anifice.  If  the  republic  should  be  preserved,  I 
ihftQ  certainly  hold  my  rank  in  it :  but  if  it  should 
k  sabrerted,  you  yourself,  I  dare  say,  will  join  me 
m  my  intended  solitude.  But  this  latter  supposition 
jiperiups  the  vain  and  g^undless  surmise  of  a 
&tiirbed  imagination  ;  and  affairs,  after  all,  may 
take  a  happier  turn  than  I  am  apt  to  presage.  I 
mneinber  the  despondency  which  prevailed  in  my 
ariier  days  amongst  our  patriots  of  more  advanced 
Ycm":  possibly  my  present  apprehensions  may 
k  of  the  same  cast,  and  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
I  ammoa  weakness  incident  to  old  age.  Heaven 
gnnt  they  may  prove  so  !  And  yet  you  have  heard, 
1  suppose,  that  a  robe  of  magistracy  is  in  the  looms 
hr  Oppins ;  and  that  Curtius  has  hopes  of  being 
invested  with  the  double-dyed  purple^:  but  the 
pnodpal  workman,  it  seems,  somewhat  delays  him  p. 
J  throw  in  this  little  pleasantry  to  let  you  see  that  1 
em  smile  in  the  midst  of  my  indignation. 

Let  me  advise  you  to  enter  into  the  affair  which 
I  krmerij  mentioned  concerning  Dolabella,  with 
the  same  warmth  as  if  it  were  your  own.     I  have 

fet  Thiebever  be  the  true  word,  the  sentiment  is  obsery- 
tbie.  For  rarely  it  was  utterly  unworthy  of  Cicero,  to 
bd  the  least  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  his 
mutxy,  is  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  a  screen  to 
Mabdla.  either  from  the  justice  of  ids  creditors,  or  the 
ttiice  of  hit  cDeroiea. 

"  The  oDotrary  of  this  was  the  tmth :  for  Cicero  was, 
n  this  time,  determined  to  wait  the  erent  of  Cesar's  expe- 
iitim  assiiist  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  in  Spain.  And 
or  this  piupoM  be  bad  thoughts  of  retiring  to  Malta:— 
'  ifelHmn,  opinor,  capetwgunus  (says  he  to  Attious)  dum 
Kid  in  HispaBia.*'— Ad  Att.  x.  9. 

"  Th3»  alludes  to  the  contentions  between  Bylla  and 
hHa,  which,  notwrithstanding  the  probability  of  their 
ntinating  in  the  total  subrersion  of  the  constitution,  the 
EpibUc  bowerer  rarrired. 

■  Opphis  and  Cnrtius  were  persons  who  probably  had 
kinfiinsfaed  tbemaelves  in  no  other  manner  than  as  being 
k<  xnile  instroments  of  Cesar's  ambition.  The  former, 
soever,  appears  to  have  been  in  high  credit  during  Caraar's 
nrpation ;  but  the  latter  is  often  mentioned  in  the  letters 
^AtticQs  with  great  contempt.  Serrius,  in  his  comment 
I  th«  7th  book  of  the  ,£neid,  informs  us  that  the  colour 
f  the  angnral  robe  was  a  mixture  of  purple  and  scarlet: 
k  pfubabie,  therefore,  from  the  expression  which  Cicero 
DptoTs,  that  Cnrtios  had  a  promise  of  being  advanced 
BO  the  sacred  college.  It  might  well  discourage  Cicero's 
:fe*  of  better  days,  when  he  saw  men  of  this  character 
D^led  out  to  fill  the  most  important  dignities  of  the 
?«blic.  And,  indeed,  it  was  an  earnest  of  what  Caesar 
Wvanb  jincti»ed,  wbra  be  became  the  sole  fountain  of 
( F^efermcnt :  which  he  distributed  in  the  most  arbitrary 
aaiKr,  without  mny  regard  to  rank  or  merit.  •*  NuUos 
B  h«mns  (says  ot^  of  the  historians)  ad  libidinem  cepit 

dedit Civitate  donates,  et  quosdam  e  semibarbaris 

k^fcram,  reoepit  in  curiam.**— Suet,  in  ViL  Jul.  C«s.  76. 
'  ^  Sed  enm  ii^eeior  moratur."  This  witticism,  which 
inK  opeo  tlie  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  ir\fectort  could 
^  he  presaged  in  the  translation.  It  is  probable  that 
nar  bad  gained  Cortins,  as  he  had  many  others,  by  some 
»>"«al>le  application  to  his  wants  or  his  avarice :  for 
o&Q  teems  to  ose  this  word  in  allusion  to  the  verb  from 
^icace  it  is  dortved.  as  w^  as  in  its  appropriated  mean- 
i ;  imfido  dignifying  both  to  corrupt  and  to  dpe. 


only  to  add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
take  no  hasty  or  inconsiderate  measures.  But  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  I  may  direct  my  course, 
I  entreat  you  to  protect  both  me  and  mine,  agreeably 
to  your  honour  and  to  our  mutual  friendship. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Serviut  Sulpiciut, 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  at  my  Cuman  villa,  on 
the  29th  of  April.  I  find  you  shortened  it  upon 
the  supposition  that  Philotimus  would 
^  "' '  deliver  it  into  my  hands  ;  whom,  it  seems, 
you  had  instructed  to  give  me  a  more  full  and 
explicit  information.  But  he  did  not  execute  his 
commission  with  the  care  he  ought ;  for,  instead  of 
bringing  your  letter  to  me  himself,  he  sent  it  by 
another  person.  However,  this  omission  was 
supplied  by  a  visit  from  your  wife  and  son,  who 
are  both  of  them  extremely  desirous  you  should 
come  hither,  and  indeed  pressed  me  to  write  to 
you  for  that  purpose. 

You  desire  to  know  what  measures  I  would 
recommend  to  you  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
Believe  me,  I  am  in  a  situation  of  mind  which 
renders  me  much  more  in  need  of  a  guide  myself, 
than  capable  of  conducting  another.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  how  should  I  venture  to  offer  my  advice 
to  a  man  of  your  distinguished  wisdom  and  dignity? 
This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  if  the  question  be,  in 
what  manner  it  becomes  us  to  act,  the  answer  is 
plain  and  obvious  :  but  what  will  be  most  expedient 
for  our  interest,  is  a  point  far  less  easy  to  determine. 
In  short,  if  we  think,  as  I  am  sure  we  ought,  that 
honour  and  true  interest  must  ever  point  the  same 
way,  there  can  be  no  dispute  what  path  we  have  to 
pursue. 

You  imagine  that  we  are  both  of  us  in  the  same 
circumstances  ;  and  most  certainly  we  both  com- 
mitted the  same  mistake,  when  we  honestly  declared 
our  opinions  in  favour  of  peace.  All  our  counsels 
indeed  equally  tended  to  prevent  a  civil  war ;  and 
as  this  was  the  true  interest  of  Csesar,  we  thought 
he  would  consider  himself  as  obliged  to  us  for 
supporting  pacific  measures.  How  much  we  were 
deceived  is  evident,  you  see,  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs.  But  you  look,  I  know,  much 
farther,  and  take  into  your  view  not  only  what  has 
already  happened  or  is  now  transacting,  but  the 
whole  future  progress  and  final  tendency  of  these 
commotions.  If,  then,  you  should  determine  to 
remain  in  Rome,  you  must  either  approve  the 
measures  which  are  there  carrying  on,  or  be  present 
at  a  scene  which  your  heart  condemns.  But  the 
former  seems  an  unworthy  part,  and  the  latter,  I  i 
think,  altogether  an  unsafe  one.  My  opinion  is  ' 
consequently  for  retiring  :  and  the  single  point  is,  ' 
whither  to  direct  our  course  ?  But  as  public  affairs  | 
were  never  in  a  more  desperate  situation,  so  never 
was  there  a  question  attended  with  greater  difficul- 
ties :  whichever  way  one  turns  it,  some  important 
objection  occurs.  If  you  have  resolved  upon  any 
scheme  which  is  not  consistent  with  mine,  I  could 
wish  you  would  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  hither :  but  if  you  are  inclined  to  parti- 
cipate of  my  measures,  1  will  wait  your  arrival^. 

4  Sulpicius  had  an  interview  with  Cicero  at  his  Cuman 
villa,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter ;  but  the  former  was 
so  much  dispirited  and  so  full  of  fears,  that  Cioero  could 
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I  beg  yoa  would  be  as  expedidoua  for  that  purpoie 
aa  you  coDTeniently  can  :  a  request  in  which  both 
Senrius  and  Posthnmia  equally  join'.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  Rtrftu^. 
Though  I  never  once  doubted  that  I  enjoyed 
the  highest  rank  in  your  friendship,  yet  every  day's 
experience  strengthens  me  in  that  per- 
^^•*  •  suasion.  You  assured  me,  I  remember, 
in  one  of  your  letters,  that  you  should  be  more 
assiduous  in  giving  me  proofs  of  your  aflfection  now, 
than  when  you  were  my  quaestor,  as  they  would 
more  indisputably  appear  to  be  the  free  result  of  a 
disinterested  esteem.  And  though  nothing,  I  thought, 
could  exceed  your  good  offices  to  me  in  the  province, 
yet  you  have  since  fully  evinced  the  sincerity  of 
this  promise.  AccorcUngly,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  observed  the  friendly  impatience  with 
which  you  expected  my  arrival  in  Rome  when  I 
had  thoughts  of  going  thither,  as  well  as  the  joy 
you  afterwards  expressed  at  my  having  laid  aside 
that  design  when  affairs  had  taken  a  different  turn 
from  what  you  imagined.  But  your  last  letter 
was  particularly  acceptable  to  me,  as  an  instance 
both  of  your  affection  and  your  judgment.  It 
afforded  me  much  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  you  consider  your  true  interest 
(as  every  great  and  honest  mind  ought  always  to 
consider  it)  as  inseparably  connected  with  a  rec- 
titude of  cpnduct ;  and  on  the  other,  that  you 
promise  to  accompany  me  whithersoever  I  may 
determine  to  steer.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  my  inclination,  nor,  I  trust,  to  your  honour,  than 
your  executing  this  resolution.  Mine  has  been 
fixed  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  with  any  design 
of  concealing  it  from  you  that  I  did  not  acquaint 
you  with  it  before.  My  only  reason  was,  that  in 
public  conjunctures  of  this  kind,  the  communication 
of  one's  intentions  to  a  friend  looks  like  admo- 
nishing, or  rather  indeed  pressing  him  to  share  in 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  one's  schemes. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  willingly  embrace  an  offer 
which  proceeds  from  so  affectionate  and  generous 
a  disposition :  though  I  must  add,  at  the  same  time, 
(that  I  may  not  transgress  the  modest  limits  I  have 
set  to  my  requests  of  this  nature,)  that  I  by  no 
means  urge  your  compliance.  If  you  shall  think 
proper  to  pursue  the  measures  you  propose,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you :  if  not,  I 
shall  very  readily  excuse  you.  For  though  I  shall 
look  upon  the  former  as  a  tribute  which  you  could 
not  well  refuse  to  my  friendship,  yet  I  shall  consider 
the  latter  as  the  same  reasonable  concession  to  your 
fears.  It  must  be  owned,  there  is  great  difficulty 
how  to  act  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  true,  what 
honour  would  direct  is  very  apparent;  but  the  pru- 
dential part  is  far  from  being  a  point  so  dear. 
However,  if  we  would  act  up,  as  we  ought,  to  the 

not  bring  him  to  any  determination.  They  broke  up  their 
amferenoe,  therefore,  without  ooming  to  any  explicit  reeo- 
lution :  for  though  Cicero's  was  already  formed,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  avow  his  design  of  Joining  Pompey,  to  a 
man  whom  he  found  in  so  timid  and  fluctuating  a  state  of 
mind.— Ad  Att  x.  14. 

r  The  son  and  wife  of  Sulpidus.  Poethumia  was  one  of 
those  many  ladies  who  found  Csesar  as  irresistible  a  gaUaai 
as  he  was  a  soldier.— 8uet  in  Yit.  JuL  Ccs.  50. 

•  See  rem.  o,  p.  448. 


dictates  of  that  philosophy  we  have  matDdl  j  eaU 
tivated,  we  cannot  once  hesitate  in  thiokiiii  thit 
the  worthiest  measures  must,  upon  the  vfaole,  be 
the  most  expedient  If  yon  are  indined,  then,  to 
embark  with  me,  yon  must  come  hither  imoe* 
diately  :  but  if  it  should  not  suit  yoa  to  be  tbot 
expeditious,  I  will  send  you  an  exact  aocoiot  ef 
my  route.  To  be  short,  in  whaterer  inaniier  joa 
may  decide,  I  shall  always  consider  ypn  u  bj 
friend ;  but  much  more  so  if  you  shoiild  detonine 
as  I  wish.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  TerenHa  and  Ttt/fia. 

I  AM  entirely  firee  from  the  disorder  ia  m^ 
stomach ;  which  was  the  more  psinfiil,  ul  nvit 
.  occasioned  both  you  and  that  dear  gid 
^  ^'  ^'  whom  I  love  better  Aan  my  life  lo  mack 
uneasiness.  I  discovered  the  cause  of  this  compliiBl 
the  night  after  1  left  you,  having  discharged  a 
great  quantity  of  phlegm.  This  gaire  me  lo  aaae- 
diate  a  relief,  that  I  cannot  but  bdiete  I  owe  mj^ 
cure  to  some  heavenly  interposition  :  to  ApoDo,  ■» 
doubt,  and  iEsculapius.  You  will  otfer  «p  !« 
grateful  tributes  therefore  to  these  restoring  po«o 
with  all  the  ardency  of  your  usual  ^'^^'^^T^, 

I  am  this  moment  embarked*,  and  hare  proom 

«  In  order  to  join  Pompey  in  Greece,  whobadkftla^ 
about  three  months  before  the  date  of  this  lettv:  AM 
learned  and  mort  able  panegyrfat  of  Cicero  s«mn*  ttit 

he  took  this  measun,  as  choosing  to  "  Mkm  *«  "* 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  prefentif  thi«B» 
denUon  of  duty  to  that  of  bis  safety."  Ciatoiaamm 
highly  from  every  friend  to  genius  and  Ut«r»nira.tlaJ  iw 
no  wonder  Dr.  Middletoo  should  not  alwaja  V^  «  ■* 
with  the  cool  impartiaUty  of  an  unbiaasad  hiitoriia-  m 
it  is  the  principal  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  toq«^ 
without  prejudices  of  any  kind,  into  the  nsl  ■««■ 
Cicero's  poUUcal  character:  and  as  his  «»^«*J^ 
this  Important  crisis  wiU  evidcnUy  ahow  the itn^ttij 
measure  of  his  patriotism.  I  shall  trace  It  fipom  tlietnifr 

ingoutof  thedvil  war  to  the  preeentperiod,ai»dth«w» 
the  facts  to  speak  for  themaelvea  , 

Upon  the  news  that  Cesar  was  marcfafa*  ****** 


Pompey  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  [^HJJ 
forces,  and  the  principal  magis^atea.  tagether  «*»"?• 
wtio  were  invested  with  prooonsolar  power,  wew  m^ 
buted  into  diifbrent  oantona  of  Italy  ia  oider  ta  n* 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  common  eanse.  Cloat  iia 
his  particular  distrkst  assigned  him  vn^^^'^lS 
instead  of  eocecuting  this  important  conuniarioBvitMFB 
and  rigour,  he  remained  altogether  inactive  «*  hi«aw^ 
viUas  in  that  part  of  Italy.  And  thisbeslgniisdtoOaJ 
by  means  of  their  common  friend  Trebattaa,  wwJU 
written  to  him  In  Cesar's  nanoe.  in  order  to  peew^ 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  «•  Reecrfpd  ad  Trebattoia^ 
illud  hoc  tempore  asset  difficile :  me  tsmm  »»  l«^ 
meis  esse,  neque  delectum  nllnm.  neqoa  n***"°JlT 
oepissfc-— CAd  Att.  viL  37.]  Pwnpey.  in  the  «"•  "2 
was  pressing  Cicno  to  Join  him :  but  he  excuaad  hiaiiai 
by  representing  that  whilst  he  was  actuallyw  lb«  »*■ 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  informed  t^t  hecwiM  b^IJI 
ceed  without  the  danger  of  being  tateroepted  ^V^^v 
troops.  [Epist  « ;  Cicer.  ad  Pomp,  apud  EP**- "J J* 
viiL]  Cicero,  however,  is  so  ingenuous  as  to  actooww^ 
In  the  same  letter  to  Pompey,  that  so  loeig  as  *hen^ 
hopes  that  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  would  ^  »"*f*' 
with  success,  he  thought  it  a  jusHliable  piece  af  P«<w« 
not  to  be  too  acUve  in  forwarding  **»•  I***'''**^^ 
were  carrying  on  against  Ccear;  remembsrinf.  ■•  ■JJ 
how  much  he  had  formeriy  suffared  from  the  '•■Jt^ 
of  thelattarhitheairiairofhisexile.  niiswaae^pbauai^ 
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tihip  which  I  hope  is  well  able  to  perform  her 
Wftgt.  Ai  foon  as  I  shall  have  finished  this  letter,  I 
propose  to  write  to  several  of  my  friends,  recom- 
Dodiogyou  and  oar  dearest  Tollia  in  the  strongest 
tarn  to  their  protection.  In  the  mean  time  I 
ihonld  exhort  you  to  keep  up  yonr  spirits,  if  1  did 
tot  koow  that  both  of  yon  are  animated  with  a 
■ore  than  manly  fortitude.  And,  indeed,  I  hope 
then  is  a  fair  proapect  of  your  remaining  in  Italy 
vithout  any  inconvenience,  and  of  my  returning  to 
the  defence  of  the  republic*  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  are  no  less  faithfully  devoted  to  its 
iflterest 

After  earnestly  recommending  to  you  the  care  of 
7QV  health,  let  me  make  it  my  next  request,  that 
\  jm  would  dispose  of  yourself  in  such  of  my  villas 
I  li  ue  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  army.  And 
ifproiisioas  should  become  scarce  in  BU>me,  I 
ikooU  think  you  will  find  it  most  convenient  to 
itBWfe  with  your  servants  to  Arpinnm". 

Mcoee,  tb«  true  principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  and  he 
i*9«»  it  more  exprvwly  in  a  letto*  to  Atticus.  **  Non 
oral  COB  Pompelo  mare  transierimus  ?  Omnino  non 
?««cnmi« ;  exatat  ratio  dierum,  sed  tamen  (fateamur  enim 
fud  e«)  fflfellit  ea  me  res,  que  fortaase  non  doboit,  aed 
UtOlt ;  psoem  putavi  fore :  quae  si  enet,  iratum  mihi 
&sran  eaae,  cum  idem  amicus  esiet  Pompeio,  nolui. 
fieumra  eoim  quam  Ulem  oaaont.  Hoc  verens  in  hano 
tarditaUm  btddL"  [Ad  Att.  z.  8.]  Pompey.  however, 
W  00  aoaoer'aet  aafl  for  Greece,  than  Cicero  was  struolc 
vtti  the  oooadoiMnesa  of  his  having  acted  an  unworthy 
fwt'.— "pQrtquam  Fmnpeius  et  oonsulea  ax  Italia,  exi- 
wvnt,  DOB  ai^or  (says  he)  sed  ardeo  dolore— non  sum, 
bfum,  mihi  erede,  mentis  compos,  tantum  mihi  dedeoo- 
AidmisisKvideor."  [Ad  Att  ix.  6.]  After  several  deU- 
^entknM.  therel<Mre,  he  was  determined,  he  tells  Atticus, 
b  Maw  Pompey,  without  waiting  the  event  of  Cesar's 
tnn»  ia  Spain.  [Ad  Att.  ix.  19 ;  x.  a]  This  resolution, 
ic^otbdcaa,  soon  gave  way  to  a  second;  for  having 
ffo^rtd  ffme  aooonnts  which  ccmtradictad  a  former  report 
bal  had  been  spread  concerning  the  advantageous  posture 
'  Pranpqr^  aflkirs,  Cicero  renounced  his  intention  of 
Babf  him,  and  now  purposed  to  stand  neuter.  [Ad  Att. 
.1]  But  a  new  torn  in  favour  of  Pompey  seems  to  have 
n^Qght  CieoD  ba<^  to  his  former  scheme :  for,  in  a  sub- 
c^toat  letter  to  Atticus,  wherein  he  mentions  some 
■ioos  to  beUere  that  Pompey's  affairs  went  well  in 
pain,  and  takes  notice,  likewise,  of  some  disgust  which 
to  pofmlaee  expressed  towards  CsMar  in  the  theatre,  w» 
Brf  ;bjiB  resmning  his  design  of  openly  uniting  with 
t^ipey ;  and  aooordingly  he  resolved  to  join  those  who 
■at  vnAJntninfng  Fbmpey's  cause  in  Sicily.  [Ad  Att.  x. 
t]  It  doss  not  appear,  by  any  of  his  letters,  upon  what 
KRive  he  aftervrards  exchanged  his  plan  for  that  of 
lilnif  directly  to  Pomp^'s  camp  in  Greece ;  which,  after 
krins  debates  with  himself,  he  at  length,  we  see,  exa- 
lted There  is  a  passage,  however,  in  Cesar's  Commen- 
ces, wiiiefa,  perhaps,  will  render  it  probable  that  the 
m  -rnhkih,  about  this  time,  was  confidently  spread  at 
coe,  that  Cesar's  army  had  been  almost  totally  defeated 
i^paia,  was  the  determining  reason  that  sent  Cicero  to 
-s^iwy.  The  fket  vras,  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  had 
>ffied  sQoie  advantages  ova*  Cesar ;  but  as  they  magnified 
«m.  In  their  letters  to  Rome,  much  beyond  the  truth, 
"vwal  pcraom  of  note,  who  had  hitherto  been  fiuctuating 
'  tbeir  Kaohxtions,  thought  it  was  now  high  time  to 
tltf*  thanaehrea.  and  went  off  Immediately  to  Pompey. 
**  Ree  Afranioa,  Petreiosque,  et  eorum  amid,  pleniora 
OB  actqne  uberkua  lUnnam  ad  sues  perscribebant. 
'alts  namtr  fingebat:  ut  pene  bdlnm  confectum  vide* 

tv.  (ioQiaB  Utetia  nonciisque  Romam  perlatis multi 

t  Itaiia  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  {Moficiscebantur ;  alii  ut  prin- 
K»  labm  Buncfiam  attnlisse ;  alii  nee  eventum  belli 
c|>octaa«,  aat  ex  omnibus  novissimi  venisse  viderentur.** 
<^*^  De  BctL  CHr.  L  fiSL 
■  A  ety  ia  the  country  of  the  Yolsd,  a  district  of  Italy 


The  amiable  young  Cicero  most  tenderly  lalutes 
you.    Again  and  again  1  bid  you  fiurewell. 
June  the  tlth. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Marous  Cctlhu  to  Cicero, 

Was^  it  for  this  that  I  followed  Cssar  into  Spain  ? 
Why  was  I  not  rather  at  Formirn,  that  I  might  have 
704.  accompanied  you  to  Pompey?  But  I 
was  infatuated  ;  and  it  was  my  aversion 
to  Appius*",  together  with  my  friendship  for  Curio, 
that  gradually  drew  me  into  this  cursed  cause. 
Nor  were  you  entirely  unaccessary  to  my  error : 
for  that  nigh^  when  I  called  upon  you  in  my  way 
to  Ariminum*,  why  did  you  forget  the  friend  when 
you  were  gloriously  acting  the  patriot,  and  not 
dissuade  me  from  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  commissioned  me  to  urge 
Caesar  to  pacific  measures  ?  Not  that  I  have  an 
ill  opinion  of  the  cause ;  but,  believe  me,  perdition 
itself  were  preferable  to  being  a  witness  of  the  in- 
sufierable  behaviour  of  these  his  insolent  partisans'. 
They  have  rendered  themselves  so  generally  odious, 
that  we  should  long  since  have  been  driven  out  of 
Rome,  were  it  not  for  the  apprehensions  which 
people  have  conceived  of  the  cruel  intentions  of 
your  party*.  There  is  not,  at  this  juncture,  a 
man  in  Rome,  except  a  few  rascally  usurers  %  who 
does  not  wish  well  to  Pompey ;  and  I  have  already 
brought  over  to  your  cause  not  only  those  among 

which  now  comprehends  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
and  of  the  Terra  dl  Lavoro.  Cicero  was  bom  tn  this  town, 
which  still  subsists  under  the  name  of  Arpino. 

▼  This  letter  confirms  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  Ccelius  in  a  former  remark  i,  [Bee  rem.  ^t  p.  389,]  and 
shows  him  to  have  been  of  a  temper  extravagantly 
warm  and  impetuous.  The  resentment  and  indignation 
with  which  it  is  animated,  was  owing  to  some  disappoint- 
ment that  he  had  met  with  from  Cesar,  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished him  sgreeably  to  his  expectations.  Celius, 
therefore,  who  was  one  of  the  pretors  fur  the  present 
year,  endeavoured  to  take  his  revenge  by  opposing  the 
execution  of  certain  laws  which  Cesar  had  procured.  His 
attempts  for  this  purpose  having  created  great  disturbances 
in  Rome,  he  was  not  only  deposed  from  his  oflSoe,  but 
expelled  the  senate ;  and  the  present  letter  seems  to  have 
been  written  immediately  upon  that  event— Dio,  zliL  p. 
195;  Ces.  De  BelL  Civ.  iiL  Sa 

V  Appins  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  as  Curio  waa 
a  warm  partisan  of  Cesar.  For  the  occasion  of  CcpUus's 
resentment  sgainst  Appius,  see  book  vL  letter  14. 

s  In  order  to  Join  Cesar.  Coelius  was  one  of  the  party 
with  Curio  and  Antony,  when  they  fled  to  Caesar.  [Dio, 
xlL  p.  1S3.}— See  the  first  letter  of  this  book,  and  rem.  ^  on 
the  same. 

7  The  chiefs  of  Cesar's  psrty  at  Rome. 

*  When  Pompey  left  Rome,  upon  the  approach  of  Caesar, 
he  declared  that  he  should  treat  all  those  as  enemies  who 
did  not  follow  him :  a  declaration,  it  was  imagined,  which 
he  would  most  rigorously  have  fulfilled,  if  fortune  had  put 
it  in  his  power^-Ces.  De  BelL  Civ.  L  ;  Cla  Epist.  pasiim, 

*  As  great  numbers  of  those  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Cesar  were  deeply  involved  in  debt,  it  was  apprehended 
that  they  would  procure  a  law  for  a  general  diacharge 
ftrom  their  creditors.  But  Cessr  adjusted  matters  by  a 
more  prudent  method,  and  in  such  a  mannnr  as  to  faci- 
litate the  payment  of  these  loans  with  little  prc;judice  to 
those  who  had  advanced  them.  It  appears  that  Cesar 
rendered  himself,  by  these  means,  extremely  acceptable  to 
those  persons  at  Rome  who  dealt  in  this  sort  of  pecuniary 
commerce.— €ss.  De  BelL  Civ.  L 
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LETTER   XIX. 
Doiabelia^  to  Cicero, 

I  SHALL  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  well :  I  hare 
the  aatufaction  to  inform  you,  that  both  TuIUa 
and  myself  are  perfectly  so.  Terentia, 
indeed,  has  been  somewhat  indisposed, 
but  is  now,  I  am  assured,  perfectly  recovered.  As 
to  the  rest  of  your  family,  they  are  all  of  them  in 
the  state  you  ?nsh. 

It  would  be  doing  me  great  injustice  to  suspect 
that  I  have  at  any  time  advised  you  to  join  with 
me  in  the  cause  of  Caesar,  or  at  least  to  stand 
neuter,  more  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  my 
own  party  than  of  your  interest  But  now  that 
fortune  has  declared  on  our  side*,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  be  supposed  to  recommend  this  alternative 
for  any  other  reason  but  because  the  duty  I  owe 
you  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent.  Whether  my 
advice,  therefore,  shall  meet  with  your  approbation 
or  not,  you  will  at  leaat  be  so  just  as  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds,  my  dear  Cicero,  from  an  honest 
intention,  and  from  a  heart  most  sincerely  desirous 
of  your  welfare. 

You  sec  that  neither  the  lofty  title  with  which 
Poropey  is  distinguished',  nor  the  credit  of  his 
former  illustrious  actions,  nor  the  advantages  he 
so  frequently  boasted  of  having  kings  and  nations 
in  the  number  of  his  clients,  have  anything  availed 

b  This  boast  of  CcpHus  ended  in  nothing  but  his  own 
destruction.  For.  not  succeeding  in  bis  attempts  at  Rome, 
he  withdrew  to  Thurii,  a  maritime  town  on  the  gulf  of 
Terentum ;  where,  endeavouring  to  raise  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  Pompey.  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
CsTOHr's  faction.^Dio,  zlii.  p.  196. 

^  Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  Poropey's  camp  in  Greece. 

^  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised,  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  Dolabella  was  son-in  law  to  Cicero.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  a  warm,  enterprising,  factious  disposition, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  Caesar's  cause.  His 
character,  conduct,  and  fortune  will  be  more  particularly 
marked  out,  as  occasion  shall  offer,  in  the  farther  progress 
of  these  observations. 

«  Cipsar  having  defeated  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey.  in  Spain,  was  at  this  time  with  his 
army  before  Dyrrachium,  a  nuu'itime  city  in  Macedonia, 
now  called  DurazzL 

'  When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he  was  honoured  by 
Bylla  with  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  a  title  which  he 
ever  afterwards  assumed. 


the  plebeian  families  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
Caesar,  but  the  whole  populace  in  general.  But 
you  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  can  this  avail  us  now  ? 
Wait  the  event,  my  frieod :  victory  shall  attend 
you  in  spite  of  yourselves  ^.  For  surely  a  profound  | 
lethargy  has  locked  up  all  the  senses  of  your  party,  | 
as  they  do  not  yet  seem  sensible  how  open  we  lie 
to  an  attack,  and  how  little  capable  we  are  of 
making  aoy  considerable  opposition.  It  is  by  no 
means  from  an  interested  motive  that  I  offer  my 
assistance,  but  merely  in  resentment  of  the  un- 
worthy usage  I  have  received ;  and  resentment  is 
a  passion  which  usually  carries  me,  you  know,  the 
greatest  lengths. — But  what  are  you  doing  on  the 
other  side  the  water ^  ?  Are  you  imprudently 
waiting  to  give  the  enemy  battle }  What  Pompey's 
forces  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  Ceesar's,  I  am  sure, 
are  accustomed  to  action,  and  inured  to  all  the 
hardships  of  the  most  severe  campaigns.    FarewelL 


him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  suffered  a  disgrace 
which  never,  perhaps,  attended  any  otlia  Romas 
general.  For,  after  having  lost  both  the  Spainsf, 
together  with  a  veteran  army,  and  after  hirii^  also 
been  driven  out  of  Italy,  he  is  now  m  stroogly 
invested  on  all  sides,  that  he  cannot  execute  whit 
the  meanest  soldier  has  often  performed,— he  can- 
not make  even  an  honourable  retreat^.  Yoa  will 
consider,  then,  agreeably  to  your  usual  pmdeoee, 
what  hopes  can  possibly  remain  either  to  him  or 
to  yourself;  and  the  result  will  evidently  point  out 
the  measures  which  are  most  expedient  for  yoo  to 
pursue.  Let  me  entreat  you,  if  Pompey  has  already 
extricated  himself  out  of  the  danger  in  vhid  be 
was  involved,  and  taken  refuge  in  his  fleet,  tlut 
you  would  now  at  least  think  it  time  to  coonlt 
your  own  interest  in  preference  to  that  of  any  odier 
man.  You  have  performed  everything  which  gra- 
titude and  friendship  can  expect,  or  the  party  yo« 
approved  can  require.  What  remaini,  then,  bat 
to  sit  down  (|uietly  under  the  republic,  as  it  bow 
subsists,  rather  than,  by  vainly  contewfing  for  ^ 
old  constitution,  to  be  absolutely  deprived  of  bothi 
If  Pompey,  therefore,  should  be  cfaiven  from  hii 
present  post  and  obliged  to  retreat  still  fcrthff,  I 
conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  withdraw  ti 
Athens,  or  to  any  other  city  unconcerned  in  tie 
war.  If  you  should  comply  with  this  adrice,  lU; 
you  would  give  me  notice,  that  I  may  fly  to  embci* 
you,  if  by  any  means  it  should  be  in  nay  povff* 
Your  own  interest  with  Caesar,  together  with  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  will  render  it 
extremely  easy  for  you  to  obtain  any  honoanNi 
conditions  you  shall  demand ;  and  I  am  p^vu'^ 
that  my  solicitations  will  have  no  mconadento 
weight  for  this  purpose. 

I  rely  upon  your  honour  and  your  homanitT  to 
take  care  that  this  messenger  may  safely  ittam  t» 
me  with  your  answer.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 
To  TerentiaK 
I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  ai 
well  as  by  other  accounts,  that  yon  have  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  a  fever.    I  entreat  yo% 
A.  u.  704.    ti,gj^ftjpe^  tQ  employ  the  utmost  care  o 
re-establishing  your  health. 

The  early  notice  you  gave  me  of  Osar's  letter 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  me ;  and  let  "^.'^^ 
you  would  send  me  the  same  cxpeditioBS  intd^ 
gence,  if  anything  should  hereafter  occnr  IM» 
concerns  me  to  know.  Once  more  I  ooi^nrc  y« 
to  take  care  of  your  health.  Farewell. 
June  the  Sd. 

f  Thia  country  waa  divided  by  the  Romans  ioto 
Nearer  and  the  Farther  Spain ;  that  part  which  ^^ 
the  Pyreneea  and  the  river  Ibro  being  comprBh€od«l  m*J 
the  former  appellation,  and  all  beyond  that  rivtr, 
the  latter. 

^  It  is  probable  that  some  alight  socoees  which  Ocw 
obtained  before  Dyrrachium.  bad  been  greatly  inagBi 
at  Rome :  for  Pompey  waa  so  far  from  being  in  the  * 
tion  which  Dolabella  here  repreamts  him,  that  C««rfw 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  this  dty. »» 
retire  into  Theasaly.— Dio,  xli.  p.  177. 

i  "  This  letter  was  written  by  Cioero,  in  the  emv  « 
Dyrrachium :  for  there  is  one  extant  t*  Atticus  latw  ih* 
this,  and  dated  from  the  camp.    Ad  Atl  xi.  18-" 
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I  LETTER  XXL 

I  To  the  sameK 

I  I  iKTMAT  yon  to  ttke  all  proper  measures  for 
tiie  recovery  of  your  health.  Let  me  request, 
^^  likewise,  that  you  would  provide  whatever 
may  he  necessary  in  the  present  con- 
^mctore,  and  that  you  would  send  me  frequent 
Kcounti  how  everything  goes  on.    Farewell 


LETTER  XXIL 

To  the  tame, 
I  HAVE  seldom  an  opportunity  of  writingr.  and 
Wfce  inyihing  to  say  that  I  choose  to  trust  in  a 

tRX  ^^^'  '  *°***  ^y  y®***"  ^^'  '***'  y^" 

cannot  meet  with  a  purchaser  for  any  of 
pw  fiinns.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  would  consider 
^  sotne  other  method  of  raising  money,  in  order 
0  sitjrfy  that  person  who,  you  are  sensible,  I  am 
terj  denroos  should  be  paid  ^. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  you  should 
are  recdved  the  thanks  of  our  friend,  as  I  dare 
37  ibe  had  great  reason  to  acknowledge  your 
iodness. 

If  Pollex*  is  not  yet  set  out,  I  desire  you  would 
iBcise  yonr  authority,  and  force  the  loiterer  to 
!pvt  immediately.     Farewell. 
Jstj  the  15th. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

To  the  same. 

Mat  the  joy  you  express  at  my  safe  arrival  in 

il;"  be  never  interrupted  !     But  my  mind  was 

^^    10  much  discomposed  by  those  atrocious 

injuries  I  had   received",   that   I   have 

This  tetter  wms  probably  written  aoon  after  the  forego- 
L  ^d  from  the  ^une  place. 

Tbk  tetter,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  was  wrftten 
fe  Cicero  was  with  Pompey  in  Greece.  The  bnsineBs 
»W«*  h«  so  obscurely  hints,  has  been  thought  to  relate 
ti»  psynMot  of  part  of  Tullia's  portion  to  DolabeUa. 
t  ^  wiems  erident  from  the  4th  epistle  of  the  11th  book 
llHcii3»  that  aoero  was  not  at  this  time  come  to  any 
JiatOTj  oonceming  the  second  payment  of  his  daughter's 
«oa :  for,  fa  a  postscript,  he  desires  the  sentiments  of 
5«M  apm  that  subject.  **  De  pensione  altera  (says  he) 
te  omni  cura  oonaidera  quid  faciendum  sit"  [Ad  Att. 
4-1  -N'ow  that  this  letter  to  Attlcns  was  written  about 
■me  time,  with  the  present  to  Terentia,  appears  from 
».  that  Cfcero  plainly  refers  in  it  to  the  same  epistle 
riiieh  this  before  us  Is  an  answer.  "  Ex  proximis  cog- 
^  Pfwlia  non  venisse:**  [Ad  Att.  ibid.]  which  tallies 
b  ^fh*t  he  says  in  the  letter  under  examination :— -"  ex 
fi*«fe»  qoas  proxime  accepi,  cognovi  prodium  nullum 
^  futoisBe ;-  and  proves  that  the  date  of  each  must 
«  bwa  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  coincident.  For  these 
*^^  it  teems  neoeaaary  to  look  out  for  another  inter- 
^^^^  of  the  present  passage ;  and,  from  the  cautious 
'^Q'tence  ci  the  name  being  suppressed,  it  may  be 
[*««d  that  Cesar  is  the  person  meant.  It  is  certain, 
n«t.  that  Cicero  owed  him  a  sum  of  money ;  conoera- 
*^^.  he  ezpreaaes  aome  uneasinaw  to  A  tticus,  upon 
^f^kiag  out  of  the  civil  war ;  as  he  could  not,  indeed, 
"«>«  in  Cnar'a  debt  with  any  honour,  after  he  had 
«^  the  party  against  him.— Ad  Att.  vil.  3. 
Jj  aiiware,  by  a  letter  to  A  tticus,  that  this  person 
«  »•  a  sort  of  steward  in  Cicero's  &mily.~Ad  Att 


taken  a  step,  I  fear,  which  may  be  attended  with 
great  difficulties®.  Let  me,  then,  entreat  your 
utmost  assistance ;  though  I  must  confess,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  know  not  wherein  it  can  avail 
me. 

I  would  by  no  means  have  you  think  of  coming 
hither;  for  the  journey  is  both  long  and  dangerous, 
and  1  do  not  see  in  what  manner  you  could  be  of 
any  service.     Farewell. 
Brundiaium,  Nov.  the  5th. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

To  the  same. 

Thk  ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen, 

is  a  very  severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great 

A  r  704    **>*<l«*«'"des  that  afflict  my  mind  p.     But 

•    I  need   say  nothing  farther  upon   this 


«>  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalla,  Cicero  would  not  engage 
himself  any  farther  with  the  Pompeian  party;  but,  having 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  Ctetuir  by  the  media- 
tion of  Dolabella,  he  seems  Ut  have  received  no  other  answer 
than  an  order  to  return  immediately  into  Italy.  And  this 
he  acoordbigly  did  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  present 
letter.— Ad  Att.  xl.  7- 

■>  Cicero,  who  was  somewhat  indisposed  «id  much  out 
of  humour,  did  not  attend  Pompey  when  he  marched  from 
Dyrrachium  in  order  to  follow  Cssar.  Cato  was  likewise 
left  behind,  with  fifteen  cohorts,  to  conduct  the  baggage ; 
but  upon  the  news  of  Pompey's  defeat  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  he  pressed  Cicero  to  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  those  troops,  as  being  of  superior  rank  in  the 
republic.  Cicero,  who  had  all  along  declined  accepting 
any  commission  in  Pompey's  army,  was  not  disposed,  it 
may  well  be  imagined,  to  be  more  active  against  Cesar, 
when  the  latter  had  just  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
Accordingly,  he  absolutely  refused  this  offer  which  Cato 
made ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  his  resolution  of  with- 
drawing from  the  common  cause.  This  exasperated  the 
young  Pompey  and  his  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
would  have  killed  Cicero  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not 
generously  interposed,  and  conducted  him  safely  out  of  the 
camp.  It  is  probably  to  this  outrage  that  he  here  alludes. 
—Ad  Att  xl.  4 ;  Pint,  in  Vit.  Cicer. 

o  It  has  been  observed,  that  Cicero  scarce  ever  executed 
an  important  resolution  of  which  he  did  not  immediately 
repent    This,  at  least,  was  the  situation  of  his  mind  in 
the  present  instance ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in 
Italy,  than  he  began  to  condemn  himself  for  having  too    j 
hastily  determined  upon  that  measure.   The  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  Atticus  at  this  period,  and  which  comprise 
almost  the  nth  book  of  those  epistles,  contain  little  else 
than  so  many  proofs  of  this  assertion.    Cicero  imagined, 
after  the  decisive  action  that  bad  lately  happened  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Pompeian  party 
Would  instantly  sue  for  peace.    But  Cesar,  instead  uf 
directly  ptu^uing  his  victory,  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted 
by  a  war  altogether  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  in  which 
the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  perhaps,  carried  him  farther  than 
he  at  first  intended.    This  gave  the  Pompeians  an  oppor-    i 
tunity  of  collecting  their  scattered  forces,  and  of  forming 
a  very  considerable  army  in  Africa.   As  this  circumstance 
was  utterly  unexpected  by  Cicero,  it  occasioned  him  infi-    , 
nite  disquietude,  and  produced  those  reproaches  which  he 
is  perpetually  throwing  out  upon  himself  in  the  letters    ' 
above-mentioned  to  Atticus.    For,  if  the  republican  party    , 
should,  after  all,  have  returned  triuinphuit  into  Italy,  he 
knew  he  should  be  treated  as  one  who  had  merited  their 
utmost  resentment.  ' 

This  and  the  following  letters  in  this  book  to  Terentia 
were  written  during  the  interval  of  Cicero's  arrival  at 
Brundisium,  and  Caesar's  return  into  Italy,  which  contains 
a  period  of  about  eleven  months. 

P  The  anxiety  which  Cicero  laboured  under,  at  this 
Juncture,  was  undoubtedly  severe.   Besides  the  uneaaineaB 
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subject,  18  I  am  sore  her  welfare  is  no  lest  a  part 
of  yoor  tender  concern  than  it  is  of  mine. 

I  agree  both  with  yon  and  her  in  thinking  it 
proper  that  I  should  advance  nearer  to  Rome^ ; 
and  I  should  have  done  so  before  now,  if  I  had  not 
been  prevented  by  several  difficulties  which  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  remove.  But  I  am  in  expectation 
of  a  letter  from  Atticns,  with  his  sentiments  upon 
this  subject ;  and  I  beg  you  would  forward  it  to 
me  by  the  earliest  opportunity.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  same. 
In  addition  to  my  other  misfortunes,  I  have 
now  to  lament  the  illness  both  of  Dolabella  and 
TuUia.    The  whole  frame  of  my  mind  is, 
^^*'       indeed,  so  utterly  discomposed,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  resolve,  or  how  to  act,  in  any  of 
my  affairs.     I  can  only  conjure  you  to  take  care 
of  yourself  and  of  TulUa.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  the  same. 
Ir  anything  occurred  worth  communicating  to 
you,  my  letters  would  be  more  frequent  and  much 
longer.     But  I  need  not  tell  you  the  situ- 
A.  V,  TM'   ^f^Qj^  0f  my  affairs  ;  and  as  to  the  effect 
they  have  upon  my  mind,  I  leave  it  to  Lepta  and 
Trebatius  to  inform  you.    I  have  only  to  add  my 
entreaties  that  you  would  take  care  of  your  own 
and  TuUia's  health.    FarewelL 


I  LETTER   XXVn. 

I  To  Titiut'. 

I  Thirb  is  none  of  your  friends  less  capable  than 
I  I  am  to  offer  consolation  to  you  under  your  present 
affliction,— as  the  share  I  take  in  your 
'  ^'  '^•'"*-  loss*  renders  me  greatly  in  need  of  the 
:  same  good  office  myself.  However,  as  my  grief 
;  does  not  rise  to  the  same  extreme  degree  as  yours, 
I  I  should  not  think  I  discharged  the  duty  which 
my  connexion  and  friendship  with  you  require  if  I 
'  remained  altogether  silent  at  a  time  when  you  are 
I   thus  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.     I   determined, 

'  mentioned  in  the  last  remark,  be  was,  Ukewise,  undo* 
great  disquietude  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  disposition 

I  in  which  Canar  stood  towards  him.  And,  to  add  yet  more 
to  the  difloomposure  of  his  mind.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  received  the  cruel  usage  fh>m  his  brother,  of  which  an 

!  account  has  been  given  in  rem.  P.  p.  45S.  He  had  still 
greater  misfortunes  of  a  domestic  kind  to  increase  the 
weight  of  his  sorrows,  which  will  be  pointed  out  as  they 
shall  occasionally  offer  themselves  in  the  remaining  letters 
to  Terentia. 

«i  Cicero  was  still  at  Bmndlsinm,  from  which  place  all 
the  foUowhig  letter^  in  this  book  to  Terentia,  except  the 
last,  seem  to  have  been  written. 

r  It  is  altogether  uncertain  who  the  person  Is  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed ;  perhaps  the  same  to  whom  the 
16th  of  the  third  book  is  written.  [See  rem.  o,  p.  384,] 
The  precise  date,  likewise,  is  extremely  doubtful :  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  Dransfeld  is  here  followed,  who,  in 
his  edition  of  these  epistles,  has  placed  it  under  the  present 
year. 
•  Of  his  son. 


therefore,  to  suggest  a  few  reflecdoni  to  joavbid 
may  alleviate,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  remore,  the 
anguish  of  your  heart 

There  is  no  maxim  of  consolation  more  oomsoa, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  none  which  6asm 
to  be  more  frequently  in  our  thoughts,  dian  tfaatic 
ought  to  remember,  "  We  are  men,"— ihat  is, 
creatures  who  are  bom  to  be  exposed  to  calamitia 
of  every  kind ;  and,  therefore,  **  that  it  beooous 
us  to  submit  to  the  conditions  by  which  we  hoU 
our  existence,  wiUiont  being  too  much  dgected  bf 
accidents  which  no  prudence  can  prevent"  in  a 
word,  that  we  should  learn,  by  "  reflecting  on  the 
misfortunes  which  have  attended  others,  thit  that 
is  nothing  singular  in  those  which  be6J  oarsdrek" 
But  neither  these,  nor  other  arguments  tothesvse 
purpose  which  are  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  tbe 
philosophers,  seem  to  have  so  strong  a  daisi  to 
success  as  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  public  aftirit  oA 
that  endless  series  of  misfortunes  which  is  TW^ 
upon  our  country.  They  are  such,  mdeei  thtf 
one  cannot  but  account  those  to  be  most  fortnsaie 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  parent ;  aol 
as  to  those  persons  who  are  deprived  of  tbdr 
children  in  these  times  of  general  anardiy  and  siii- 
rule,  they  have  much  less  reason  to  regret  their  !«■ 
than  if  it  had  happened  in  a  more  flounshing  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  while  yet  the  rqmbfit 
had  any  existenee.  If  your  tean  flow,  indeed* 
from  this  accident,  merely  as  it  aflects  josr  o«b 
personal  happiness,  it  may  be  difficult  perhapiea* 
tirely  to  restrain  them.  But  if  your  sorrow  taka  its 
rise  from  a  more  enlarged  and  benevolent  priadfie. 
if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  themselTei  tM 
you  lament,  it  may  be  an  easier  task  to  asraqe 
your  grief.  I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  an  liga- 
ment which  I  have  frequently  heard  maintatsedii 
conversations,  as  well  as  often  read,  likewiie^  ia 
treatises  that  have  been  written  upon  this  n^ed. 
''Death,"  say  those  philosophers,  "cannot  be 
considered  as  an  evil ;  because,  if  any  consdoasaea 
remains  after  our  dissolution,  it  is  rather  sn  eatnoa 
into  immortality  than  an  extinction  of  life ;  u^  ^^ 
none  remains,  there  can  be  no  misery  where  then 
is  no  sensibility  *."  Not  to  insist,  I  say,  npoa  any 
reasonings  of  this  nature,  let  me  remind  yon  of  aa 
argument  which  I  can  urge  with  nmch  more  eoBf* 
dence.  He  who  has  made  his  exit  from  a  teai 
where  such  dreadful  conftision  prevails,  and  where 


t  The  notion  of  a  future  state  of  poiitive  ponisbno** 
seems  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  aadeot  phitoipbiiiJi 
general,  both  by  those  who  maintaixttd  the  «tcrasl,0^ 
those  idio  only  held  the  temporary  duration  of  the  i^ 
after  death.  Thus  Cicero  and  Seneca,  though  of  diffs^ 
sects,  yet  agree  in  treating  the  Coars  of  this  sort  af  nM^f 
a  poetical  delusion:  CTuscul.  DIspuL  L  SI.  3^:  S*^ 
Consolat  ad  Mara  la]  and  even  Socrates  himadf  alBxia 
no  other  penalty  to  the  most  atrodoos  drriati«f  fn* 
moral  rectitude,  than  that  of  a  simple  exdvAm  fn»  ^ 
mansions  of  the  gods.  This  shows  bow  impeteot  tlN 
purest  systems  of  the  bat  philosnplMn  most  tan  ^em 
for  the  moral  goverammt  of  mankind,  sines  t^  ^^ 
dropped  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  suiotioosfortM 
purpose,  the  terrors  of  an  aotual  chastJswnept.  TbeoA^ 
parative  number  of  those  is  infinitely  amaU,  wboaa  oeoAid 
does  not  give  reason  to  suspect  that  thej  wooM  te  *flfiai 
to  exchange  spiritual  Joys  in  reverskm,  for  the  fidl  §n^ 
cation  of  an  importunate  ai^tite  in  pr»eat :  and  tkt 
interest  of  virtue  can  idone  be  suffidently  goaidid  \fj  ^ 
divine  assurance  of  intetue  pumthmentaswtiiutt  c^r 
pUte  kappineu  hereaftw. 
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10  Dtoj  approaching  calamities  are  in  prospect, 
moot  possibly,  it  should  seem,  be  a  loser  by  the 
achange.  Let  me  ask,  not  only  where  honour, 
Tirtoe  and  probity,  where  true  philosophy  and  the 
IK^  »rtM,  can  now  fly  for  refuge,  but  where  even 
m  libertiei  and  our  lites  can  be  secure  ?  For  my 
on  part,  I  hive  never  once  heard  of  the  death  of 
njjottth  during  all  this  last  sad  year,  whom  1  have 
tot  eonaidered  as  kindly  delivered  by  the  immortal 

r\a  from  the  miseries  of  these  wretched  times. 
ihenhn,  you  can  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
fteir  eondition  is  by  no  means  unhappy  whose  loss 
7«o  10  tenderly  deplore,  it  must  undoubtedly  prove 
J  roy  ooofiderable  abatement  of  your  present 
liictioD ;  for  it  will  then  entirely  arise  from  what 
im  fsfi  upon  your  own  account,  and  have  no  re- 
Jmn  to  me  persons  whose  death  you  regret    Now 
fcvooM  ill  agree  with  those  wise  and  generous 
Maximi  which  have  ever  inspired  your  breast,  to  be 
too  fewiUe  of  misfortunes  which  terminate  in  your 
person,  and  affect  not  the  happiness  of  those 
Dm  lore.    You  have  upon  all  occasions,  both 
fiUic  sod  private,  shown  yourself  animated  with 
k  firmest  fortitude ;  and  it  becomes  you  to  act 
Ip  to  the  character  you  have  thus  justly  acquired. 
Hne  oeoeMarily  wears  out  the  deepest  impressions 
If  sorrow;  and  the  weakest  mother  that  ever  lost 
t  child  bss  found  some  period  to  her  grieC    But 
m  fbookl  wisely  anticipate  that  effect  which  a 
•rtaia  revdntion  of  days  will  undoubtedly  produce, 
ttd  Dot  wait  for  a  remedy  from  time  which  we  may 
ttch  moner  receive  from  reason. 

If  what  I  have  said  can  anything  avaU  in  lesseninff 
the  weight  of  yoor  affliction,  I  shall  have  obtained 
DJ  wish ;  if  not,  I  shall  at  least  have  discharged 
the  daties  of  that  friendship  and  affection  which, 
believe  me,  I  ever  have  preserved,  and  ever 
p^eserre  towards  you.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXVIIL 
To  Terentia. 

Mt  affdrs  are  at  present  in  such  a  situation,  that 
f  have  DO  reason  to  expect  a  letter  on  your  part, 
^^^^  and  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  you 
on  mine.  Yet  I  knOw  not  how  it  is,  I 
in  DO  more  forbear  flattering  myself  that  I  may 
lev  from  you,  tbam  I  can  refrain  from  writing  to 
vfl  wbenerer  I  meet  with  a  conveyance. 

Volomnia  ought  to  have  shown  herself  more 
ealous  for  your  interest;  and  in  the  particular 
stance  yoa  mention,  she  might  have  acted  with 
rcater  care  and  caution.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
%ht  grievance  amongst  others  which  I  far  more 
^eidy  feel  and  lament  They  have  the  effect 
pon  me,  indeed,  which  those  persons  undoubtedly 
iahed",  who  compelled  me  into  measures  utterly 
ppQsite  to  my  own  sentiments.  Farewell. 
D«oember  the  31at- ^^ 

*  The  oommentmtorii  aro  divided  in  their  opininnB  oon- 
nfuf  the  pfrffof^*  to  whom  Cioero  here  alludes,  as  they 
e  Ukewiw  as  to  the  year  when  this  letter  was  written. 
Mresre  two  period*.  Indeed,  of  Cicero's  life,  with  which 
b  qrfaUa  wJll  equally  coincide:  the  time  when  he  was  in 
lalahnMit.  and  the  time  when  he  returned  into  Italy, 
k«  the  defeat  of  Pompey.  The  opinion,  however,  of 
rtorios  has  been  followed,  in  phwing  this  letter  under 
epnMnkyear;  vrbo  sopposes,  not  without  probabUity, 
It  the  p«eoiia  heie  meant  are  the  nme  of  whom  Cioero 
tnplaiiM  in  the  S3d  letter  of  this  book. 


LETTER   XXIX. 

To  Aeilius,  Proeontul^. 
Lucius  Manlius  Sosis  was  formerly  a  citixen 
of  Catina*" ;  but  having  afterwards  obtained  the 
^  ^  ^^  freedom  of  Naples,  he  is  at  present  one 
of  the  members  of  their  council.  He  is 
likewise  a  citizen  of  Rome  ;  having  been  admitted 
to  that  privilege  with  the  rest  of  &e  Neapolitans, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  grant  which  was 
made  for  that  purpose  to  our  allies  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Latium.  He  has  lately  succeeded  to  an 
estate  at  Catina  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  is 
now  in  actual  possession.  But  though  I  do  not 
imagine  that  his  right  is  likely  to  be  controverted ; 
yet,  as  he  has  other  affairs  of  consequence  in  Sicily, 
I  recommend  his  concerns  of  every  kind  in  that 
island  to  your  protection.  But  I  particularly  re- 
commend himself  to  you  as  a  most  worthy  man ; 
as  one  with  whom  I  am  intimately  connected ;  and 
as  a  person  who  excels  in  those  sciences  I  princi- 
pally admire.  Whether,  therefore,  he  shall  think 
proper  to  return  into  Sicily  or  not,  I  desire  you 
would  consider  him  as  my  very  particular  friend, 
and  that  you  would  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convince  him  that  this  letter  proved  greatly  ta 
his  advantage.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XXX. 

To  Terentia. 
TuLLiA  arrived  here*  on  thel2th  of  this  months. 
It  extremely  sffected  me  to  see  a  woman  of  her 
A.  u.  708.  BUig^^rand  amiable  virtues  reduced  (and 
reduced  too  by  my  own  negligence^  to  a 
situation  for  other  than  is  agreeable  to  her  rank  and 
filial  piety*. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  my  son,  accom- 


▼  He  was  goremor  of  Sicily ;  which  is  all  that  is  known 
of  his  history.  The  laborious  and  accurate  Pif  hius  places 
his  administration  of  that  island  under  the  presrat  year ; 
and  Mr.  Roes  assigns  a  very  good  reason  for  being  of  the 
same  opinion.  For  it  appears  (as  that  gentleman  obserres) 
that  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Aeilius  was  carried  on 
when  the  latter  was  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  during  the 
time  that  Cesar  had  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  these  letters  were  written  in  the  present 
year ;  because,  in  all  the  others  that  fall  within  that  period, 
the  persons  who  sererally  presided  in  Sicily  are  known  to 
hare  been  Posthumius  Albinus,  Aulus  AUienus,  and  Titus 
Funanlua.  See  Mr.  Ross's  Remarks  on  the  Epist  Famil. 
Tol.  iL  p.  503. 

V  A  maritime  city  in  Sicily,  now  called  Catania,  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  town  of  considtrrable  note,  till  the  eruptions 
of  mount  ^tna  in  166D  and  16B3,  which  almost  entirely 
laid  it  in  ruins. 

X  Brundisiuro,  where  Cioero  was  still  waiting  for  Cesar's 
arrival  from  Egypt. 

7  June. 

*  Dolabella  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  affairs ;  and 
it  seems  by  this  passsge  as  if  be  had  not  allowed  Tullia  a 
maintenance,  during  his  absence  abroad,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port her  rank  and  dignity.  The  negligence  with  which 
Cioero  reproaches  himself,  probably  relates  to  his  not  hav- 
ing secured  a  proper  settlement  on  bis  daughter,  when  he 
made  the  second  payment  of  her  fortune  to  Dolabella. 
For  in  a  letto*  written  to  Atticus  about  this  time,  he  ex- 
pressly condemns  himself  for  having  acted  imprudently  in 
that  ^air.  '*  In  pensione  seounda  (says  he)  csed  fuimus." 
—Ad  Att.  xl.  19. 
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panied  by  Sallustius,  with  a  letter  to  Cesar  * ;  and 
if  I  should  execute  this  design.  I  will  let  you  know 
wheu  he  sets  out.  In  the  mean  time,  be  careful  of 
your  health,  I  conjure  you.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXL 

To  the  same, 

I  HAD  determined,  agreeably  towhat  I  mentioned 

in  my  former,  to  send  my  son  to  meet  Caesar  on 

A   I.  itM   ^is  return  to  Italy;    but  I  have   since 

A.   U.  7W>       1  1  1       .  «  . 

altered  my  resolution,  as  I  hear  no  news 
of  his  arrival.  For  the  rest  I  refer  yon  to  Sicca, 
who  will  inform  you  what  measures  I  think  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  ;  though  I  must  add,  that  nothing^ 
new  has  occurred  since  I  wrote  last.  Tullia  is  still 
with  me. — Adieu,  and  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health. 
June  the  90th. 


LETTER    XXXn. 

ToAciliutt  Proconsul, 

Caius  Flavius,  an  illustrious  Roman  knight, 
of  an  honourable  family,  is  one  with  whom  1  live 
^  ^  j^  in  great  intimacy  ;  he  was  a  very  particu- 
lar friend  likewise  of  my  son-in-law  Piso. 
Both  he  i^d  his  brother  Lucius  show  me  the 
strongest  instances  of  their  regard.  I  shall  receive 
it,  therefore,  as  an  honour  done  to  myself,  if  you 
will  treat  Caius  with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction  that  shall  be  consistent  with  your  cha- 
racter and  dignity ;  and  be  assured  you  cannot,  in 
any  article,  mor^  effectually  oblige  me,  than  by 
complying  with  this  request.  I  will  add,  that  the 
rank  which  he  bears  in  the  world,  the  credit  in 
which  he  stands  with  those  of  his  own  order, 
together  with  his  polite  and  grateful  dis]M)sition, 
wUl  afford  you  reason  to  be  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  the  good  offices  you  shall  confer  upon  him. 
When  I  say  this,  believe  me  I  am  not  prompted 
by  any  interested  motives,  but  speak  the  sincere 
dictates  of  truth  and  friendship.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
To  Terentia, 
I  WBOTB  to  Atticus  (somewhat  later  indeed  than 
I  ought)  concerning  the  affair  you  mention.  When 
you  talk  to  him  upon  that  head,  he  will 
^*  ^'  *       inform  you  of  my  inclinations  ;  and  I  need 
not  be  more  explicit  here,  after  having  written  so 
fully  to  him**.     Let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible 
what  steps  are  taken  in  that  business  ;  and  acquaint 
me  at  the  same  time  with  everything  else  which 
concerns  me.     I  have  only  to  add  my  request, 
that  you  would  be  careful  of  your  health.  Farewell. 
July  the  9th. 

•  In  order  to  supplicate  Cesar's  pardon,  for  having  en- 
gaged against  him  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 

b  Mr.  Ross  supposes  that  the  letter  to  which  Cicero  refers 
\s  the  19th  of  the  llth  book  to  Atticus.  If  this  conjecture 
be  right,  (as  it  is  highly  probable,)  the  business  hinted  at 
conoemed  the  making  of  Terentia's  will,  and  also  the 
rai»ing  uf  money  towards  the  support  of  Tullia,  by  the  sale 
of  some  plate  and  furniture.— Ad  Att  zi.  19,  2(1. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

To  the  same. 

In  answer  to  what  you  object  coucemiD^  tiie 

divorce  I  mentioned  in  my  last%  I  can  oolf  nj, 

A  n  706   ^^^  '  *™  perfectly  ignorant  what  power 

Dolabella  may  at  this  time  possen,  or 

what  ferments  there  may  be  among  the  populace'. 

However,  if  you  think   there  is  anything  to  be 

apprehended  from  his  resentment,  let  the  nutter 

rest ;  and  perhaps   the  first  proposal  miy  coos 

from  himself*.     Nevertheless,  I  leave  jon  to  ad 

as  you  shall  judge  proper;  not  doubting  thatyoc 

will  take  such  measures  in  this  most  anfortmits 

affair  as  shall  appear  to  be  attended  with  the  fewttf 

unhappy  consequences.     FarewelL 

July  the  10th. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
ToAciliuSf  Proconsul. 
Marcus  and  Caius  Clodius,  tof^ther  wi4 
Archagathus  and  Philo,  all  of  them  inhabitiat*  of 
A  o.  7U6  ^*  noble  and  elegant  city  of  Haksi,  at 
persons  with  whom  I  am  united  by  twj 
tie  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  But  I  ao  ifrtii 
if  I  recommend  so  many  at  once  to  your  puticnk 
favour,  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  I  wriJi 
merely  from  some  motive  of  an  interested  kind; 
though,  indeed,  both  myself  and  my  fnends  have 
reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  regiii 
you  always  pay  to  my  letters  of  this  nature.  1^ 
me  assure  you,  then,  that  both  Ardiagathw  tm 
Philo,  as  also  the  whole  family  of  the  Clodii,  hue. 
by  a  long  series  of  affectionate  offices,  a  right  Ib 
my  best  assistance.  1  very  earnestly  entreat  jm, 
therefore,  as  an  obligation  that  will  be  hifWj 
agreeable  to  me,  that  you  would  promote  Ihar 
interest  upon  all  occasions,  as  far  as  the  hoooor 
and  dignity  of  your  character  shall  tl*™'**"" 
Farewell. 


e  Between  TuUia and  Dolabella.  The  occaiteje/ fl* 
divorce  is  so  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  letters  to  AttwA 
that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  penetrate  intotbena- 
sons  that  produced  it ;  one.  however,  seems  to  haw«^ 
from  an  intrigue  that  was  carrying  <m  between  IWalx^ 
and  Metella.  This  hidy  was  wife  to  Lentulw  Spintiwitt 
whom  several  letters  in  the  first  and  second  bnak  rf  ti* 
collection  are  addressed),  and  is  supposed  to  be  te«« 
person  whom  Horace  mentions  to  have  had  a  eoiaiB««8 
of  gftllantry  with  the  son  of  the  celebrated  tnfB4» 
.£s(tpus.— See  rem.  7,p.  a58  ;  Ad  AtL  xL  SO. 

<>  Dolabella  was  at  this  time  tribune  of  the  people. «" 
employing  the  power  and  credit  with  which  b«  ••* 
invested  by  that  ofRoe  to  the  most  seditious  parp** 
Among  other  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  jaDcure  •  !■• 
for  the  general  cancelling  t»f  all  debts,  and  Ukewi«  to 
oblige  the  proprietors  of  houses  in  Rome  to  nmH  <*» 
year's  rent  to  their  respective  tenants.  The  djstnrtaw* 
ran  so  high,  that  the  senate  was  under  a  neeessitj  of  «i*3^ 
tog  Antony  to  enter  Rttme  with  a  body  of  troops,  awl " 
less  than  eight  hundred  citizens  lost  tbdr  Uvec  upoo  thii 
occasion.  But  nothing  prored  effectual  for  quieting  0^ 
commotions,  till  it  was  known  that  Orsar,  after  ba^ 
finished  the  war  in  F4?ypt,  vrw  actually  upoo  his  reia« 
into  Italy.— Plut.  in  Vit  Anton. ;  Dio.  alii  Ur.  Epit,  IW, 

e  The  passage  in  theoriginal  is  extremely  corrupt  Tb« 
translator  has  adopted  the  reading  proposed  bj  Mr.  B«*= 
— "sedsimetuendufliratusest:  qideaoe;  tam  ablUofa^ 
taaae  nascetur." 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 
To  Cassius, 

It  wu  the  hope  that  peace  would  be  restored  to 
■  cooBtry,  tnd  the  abhorrence  of  spilling  the 
blood  of  oar  fellow-citizens^  that  equally 
induced  both  you  and  myself  to  decline 
tobstnnte  perseverance  in  the  civil  war',  fiut 
in^b  diese  lentiments  were  common  to  os  both, 
:t,u  I  am  conndered  as  having  been  the  first  to 
Bpire  jon  with  them,  it  is  more  my  part,  perhaps, 
under  70V  satisfied  with  having  adopted  them, 
u  it  ii  joors  to  perform  the  same  friendly  office 
■trds  me.  Bat,  to  say  the  truth,  (and  it  is  a 
Moitaoce  apon  which  I  freqaently  reflect,)  we 
itoiUy  coDvineed  each  other  in  the  free  conver- 
^m  we  held  upon  this  subject,  that  a  single 
ttle,  if  it  should  not  wholly  determine  our  cause, 
;iit  to  be  the  limits,  however,  of  our  particular 
ponoon.  And  these  sentiments  have  never 
ioBiIj  been  condemned  by  any  but  by  those 
K  wlio  think  it  more  eligible  that  our  constitu- 
idwald  be  totally  destroyed,  than  in  any  degree 
ored.  Bat  my  opinion  was  far  otherwise : 
(liid  00  views  to  gratify  by  its  extinction,  and 
■Dch  to  hope  from  its  remains.  As  to  the 
Mqaeoeo  which  have  since  ensued,  they  lay 
K}(md  the  reach  of  human  discernment ;  and 
vonder  is,  not  su  much  how  they  escaped  our 
AntioQ,  u  how  it  was  possible  they  should  have 
OMd.  1  must  confess  my  own  opinion  always 
tiiat  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  would  be  decisive ; 
I  im^ned  that  the  victors  would  act  with  a 
d  to  the  common  preservation  of  all,  and  the 
onhed  to  their  ovm.  But  both  the  one  and 
other,  I  was  well  aware,  depended  on  the 
iition  with  which  the  conquerors  should  pursue 
nccess.  And  had  they  pursued  it  immedi- 
'  those  idio  have  since  carried  the  war  into 
It  would  have  experienced  (and  experienced 
f  1  do  not  flatter  myself,  by  my  intercession) 
■me  demency  with  which  the  rest  of  our 
have  been  treated,  who  retired  into  Asia  and 
ia.  Bat  the  critical  opportunity  (that  season 
fKtftaot  in  all  transactions,  and  especially  in  a 
w)  was  unhappily  lost ;  and  a  whole  year 
fluog,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  some  of  our 
to  hope  they  might  recover  the  victory,  and 
td  others  so  desperate  as  not  to  dread  the 
e.  Fortune,  however,  must  be  answerable 
!  whole  train  of  evils  which  this  delay  has 
»d.  .For  who  would  have  imagined  either 

ir.  alter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  crossed  the  Helles- 
lUfiiit  of  Pompey.  Cassias,  who  was  at  the  some 
^fluig.hk  tboee  straits  with  a  very  considerable 
^t  vith  great  ease  have  deetroyed  him,  as  Caraar 
to  coodjtifm  to  have  reetoted  so  powerfal  an  arma- 
Bat  Caasios  chose  to  act  a  most  unworthy  and 
root  pert,  by  deserting  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the 
^'  Seme  of  the  historians  acoonnt  for  this  oon- 
afisoring  na  that  be  was  strack  with  a  kind  *of 
tbeamazbig  fortune  of  Ccaar,  which  rendered 
ifialda  of  making  xmy  farther  re^stanoe.  Whereas 
^  hj  the  present  letter,  to  havebeen  in  consequence 
extraordinary  resolution  he  had  formed  in  concert 
tTo.of  resting  the  came  of  liber^— for  so' they 
-upon  a  single  engagement— Soot,  in  Vit.  Jul. 
Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  483. 
cm.  o,  p,  481. 


that  the  Alexandrine  war  could  have  been  drawn 
out  to  so  great  a  length,  or  that  the  paltry  Phar- 
naces,  could  have  struclc  such  a  terror  throughout 
Asia**? 

But  though  we  both  acted  by  the  same  measures, 
our  present  situations,  however,  are  extremely 
different.  The  scheme  which  you  thought  proper 
to  execute,  has  given  you  admission  into  Cesar's 
councils,  and  opened  a  prospect  to  you  of  his  future 
purposes ;  an  advantage,  most  certainly,  that  must 
spare  you  all  the  uneasiness  which  attends  a  state 
of  doubt  and  suspense.  Whereas,  for  myself,  as 
I  imagined  that  Ciesar  would  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  have  returned  into  Italy,  I 
hastened  hither  in  order  to  encourage  and  improve 
that  pacific  disposition  which  he  had  discovered  by 
his  generosity  to  so  many  of  his  illustrious  enemies : 
by  which  means  I  have  ever  since  been  separated 
from  him  by  an  immense  distance.  Here,  in  truth, 
I  sit  the  sad  witness  of  those  complaints*  that  are 
poured  forth  in  Rome,  and  throughout  all  Italy : 
complaints  which  both  you  and  I,  according  to  our 
respective  powers,  might  contribute  somewhat  to 
remove,  if  Caesar  were  present  to  support  us. 

I  entreat  you,  then,  to  communicate  to  me, 
agreeably  to  your  wonted  friendship,  all  that  you 
observe  and  think  concerning  the  present  state  of 
affiairs ;  in  a  word,  that  you  would  inform  me  what 
we  are  to  expect,  and  how  you  would  advise  me  to 
act.  Be  assured,  I  shall  lay  great  stress  upon  your 
sentiments ;  and  had  I  wisely  followed  those  you 
gave  me  in  your  first  letter  from  Luceria^  I  might, 
without  difficulty,  have  still  preserved  my  dignities. 
Farewell. 

b  Phamaoes  was  son  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus.  [See  rem,  c,  p,  333.]  Thia  young  prince,  taking 
advantage  of  Cesar's  being  engaged  in  the  Alexandrine 
war,  made  an  incursion  into  Cappadocia  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  the  dominions  of  Deiotarus.  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans.  Domitins  Calvinus,  whom  Cesar  had 
appointed  to  command  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, having  received  notice  of  this  invaaiun,  marched 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  Deiotarus.  The  two  armies 
came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  Phamacee  had  the  supe- 
riority. Calvinus,  at  the  same  time,  being  called  away  by 
Caesar,  who  had  occasion  for  those  troops  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Alexandria,  Phamaoes  took  that  opportunity 
of  entering  Pontus,  which  he  seised  as  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  where  he  committed  great  cruelties  and 
devastation.  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  soon 
after  the  transaction  above  related,  and  probably  while 
Caesar  himself  was  on  the  march  in  order  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  Phamaces.  It  was  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  expedition  that  Cesar  made  use  of  that  celebrated 
expression  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  Feni,  vidi,  vici, 
— Hirt  De  Bell.  Alexand.  31 ;  Plut  hi  Vit  Cesar. 

1  Cesar,  after  tho  battle  of  Pharsalia,  sent  Mark  Antony 
intoltaly ,  aehis  roasterjof  the  horse :  on  office,  in  the  absence 
of  the  dictator,  of  supreme  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth :  but  Antony  abused  the  power  with  which  he  was 
thus  invested,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance 
mentioned  in  rem.  <*,  p.  464,  turned  them  to  his  private 
purposes,  by  enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  those 
general  complaints  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes.— PluL  in 
Vit.  Anton. ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24,  25. 

J  Now  called  Lucera,  a  city  of  Italy,  situated  in  the 
Capitinata,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Apulia. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
To  AcUiui,  Procontul, 
Thkbi  is  no  man  of  the  same  rank  as  Otacilias 
Naso,  with  whom  I  more  intimately  converse ;  as, 
indeed,  the  polite  and  virtuous  cast  of  his 
A.  u.  706.  ^.jj^  renders  my  daily  intercourse  with 
him  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  After  having  thus 
acquainted  you  with  the  terms  upon  which  we  live 
together,  I  need  add  nothing  further  to  recommend 
him  to  your  good  opinion.  He  has  some  affairs  in 
your  province  which  he  has  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  freedmen  Hilarus,  Antigonus,  and 
Demostratus:  these,  therefore,  together  with  all 
the  concerns  of  Naso,  I  beseech  you  to  receive 
under  your  protection.  I  ask  this  with  the  same 
warmth  as  if  I  were  personally  interested  ;  and  be 
assured,  I  shall  think  myself  highly  obliged  if  I 
should  find  that  this  letter  shall  have  had  great 
weight  with  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVm. 
To  Terentia. 
I  HAVK  not  yet  heard  any  news  either  of  Caesar's 
arrival,  or  of  his  letter  which  Philotimus,  I  was 
A  u  706    i^^oi^Q^^'  ^^^  ^^  charge  to  deliver  to  me. 
But  be  assured,  you  shall  immediately 
receive  the  first  certain  intelligence  I  shall  be  able 
to  send  you.    Take  care  of  your  health.     Adieu. 
Aogost  the  nth. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
To  the  same. 
I  H  AVI  at  last  received  a  letter  from  Caesar,  and 
written  in  no  unfavourable  terms  ^     It  is  now  said 

A  u  706  ^"^  ^^  ^*^^  ^  ^^  ^^^y  mach  sooner  than 
was  expected.  I  have  not  yet  resolved 
whether  to  wait  for  him  here,  or  to  meet  him  on 
his  way  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  determined 
that  point,  I  will  let  you  know. 

I  beg  you  would  immediately  send  back  this 
messenger ;  and  let  me  conjure  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your  health. 
Farewell. 
August  the  ISth. 


LETTER  XL. 

To  Acilitu,  Procontul. 

I  HAVE  been  an  old  and  hereditary  guest^  at  the 
house  of  Lyso,  of  Lilybaeum  ",  ever  since  the  time 
A.  u  706    °^^  grandfather,  and  he  accordingly  dis- 
tinguishes me  with  singular  marks  of  his 

k  This  letter  is  not  extant;  but  Cicero  mentions  the  pur- 
port of  it  in  one  of  his  orations,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Canar  therein  araurod  our  author,  that  he  would  preserve 
to  him  his  former  state  and  dignities.— Pro  Ligar.  3. 

1  Cicero  was  proquaestor  of  Sicily  in  the  year  of  Rome 
678.  and  he  afterwards  visited  that  island  in  order  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  evidence  against  Verres,  the  late  gover- 
nor, whom  he  had  undertaken  to  impeach  for  his  oppressive 
and  cruel  administration  of  that  province.  It  was  proba- 
bly upon  theMC  occasions  that  he  had  been  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Lyso,  as  well  as  of  several  others  whom  he 


respect ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  found  bim  tobevorti 
of  that  illustrious  ancestry  firom  which  he  desooj 
For  this  reason,  I  very  strenuously  recomnw 
both  himself  and  his  family  to  your  gocd  office 
and  entreat  you  to  let  him  see  that  mj  reoooiDe 
dation  has  proved  much  to  his  honour  sod  tdn 
tage.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XLI. 

To  Terentia. 

I  AM  in  daily  expectation  of  my  ooorien,  »ta 

return  will,  perhaps,  render  me  le«  dosbtfnl  il 

course  to  pursue".   AsBOonistkjAl 

^'  ^'*  '**•   arrive,  I  will  give  you  immediate  i 

Meanwhile  be  careful  of  your  health-  ftretA 

September  the  I  at 


LETTER  XUL 
To  the  tmme. 

I  PURPOSB  to  be  at  my  Tuscnkn  villa  ilwH 
7th  or  8th  of  this  month«.  I  beg  that  ewjtti 
A  V  loR.    ™*y  ^  ready  for  my  reception,  as  1  m 

'  '  '"*•  perhaps,  bring  several  friewb  witk  m 
and  I  may  probably,  too,  continue  there  toiMM| 
If  a  vase  is  wanting  in  the  bath,  let  it  be  mm 
with  one  :  and  I  desire  you  would,  likcwije,piw 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  the  hei»i 
entertainment  of  my  guests.    FuewdL 

VenuaiaP,  October  the  1st. 


LETTER  XLin. 
To  Jciiius,  ProeoMul. 
Caius  AyiAxrs  PHiLOXENUsiaiByoUtai 
But,  besides  this  connexion,  he  is,  bke«iK>  i 
A.  u  706  particular  friend  ;  and  it  wis  ia  * 
sequence  of  my  good  offices  thitC«i 
admitted  him  into  the  corporation  of  Ncmwirt 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  he  assnincd  the  to 
name  of  his  friend  Flaccus  Avianus,  wbomlbai 
you  know  to  be,  likevrise,  extremely  bj] 
mention  these  circumstances  as  so  maDyp* 
that  my  recommendation  of  Philoienos  it 
founded  upon  common  motives.  lentreitf  Ji 
then,  to  receive  him  into  the  number  a  J 
friends ;  to  assist  him  in  erery  instance  thtf* 
not  break  in  upon  your  ovm  convenience ;  » 
a  word,  to  let  him  see  that  this  letter  piw« 
singukr  serrice  to  him.  Your  compliM^^ 
this  request  will  be  obliging  me  in  the  most  »■ 
manner.    Farewell. 

recommends  in  his  letters  to  AcOius  as  povBi  to  «fi 
he  was  indebted  for  the  rites  of  hospItaUtr. 

"»  A  sea-port  town  in  SIcQy,  now  called  if*"*^^ 

n  Whether  to  wait  at  Brundisium  the  arrival  d  CB 
or  to  set  out  in  order  to  meet  him. 

o  •  •  Cicero  continued  at  Bnmdiainm  tfll  ^^*"|[!"v* 
Italy,  who  came  much  sooner  than  wss  e^P*^' 
landed  at  Tarentum  some  time  in  September.  Tk^' 
an  Interview  with  each  other,  which  ended  nvA  t» 
satisfaction  of  Cicero,  who,  intendinf  to  foUov  « 
towards  Rome,  wrote  this  letter  to  his  wife,  to  J«PJ*J 
his  reception  at  his  Tusoulan  viUa.-— Roi^  R<"** 
Cic.  Epistles. 

P  NowcaUed  Fenoaa,  a  town  In  the  kin|*w> «  «• 
flItiiAtiMl  at  thfl  foot  of  the  Apennine  noaatalaft 
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LETTER  XLIV. 


I  To  Trebwrnu"^. 

F  IiEAS  yoor  letter,  bat  p«rticiikrly  the  treatise 
ftit  itteoded  it%  with  great  pleainre.  It  was  a 
.^^  pleasQre,  nerertbeless,  not  without  its 
rUoj;  as  I  could  not  bat  regret  that  you 
dmU  letTc  us  at  a  time  when  yon  had  thus  in- 
fmti  my  heart,  I  do  not  say  with  a  stronger 
''  turn  (for  that  conld  admit  of  no  increase),  but 
t  more  ardent  desire  of  enjoying  yoar  com- 
My  single  consolation  arises  from  the  hope 
m  shall  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  this 
by  a  mutoal  exchange  of  long  and  frequent 
Whilst  I  promise  this  on  my  part,  I 
myself  of  the  same  on  yours  ;  as  indeed  you 
left  me  no  room  to  doubt  how  highly  I  stand 
.  joir  regard.    Need  I  mention   tiiose  public 

txi  I  formerly  received  of  your  friendship, 
you  showed  the  world  that  you  consider^ 
•y  enemies  as  your  own  ;  when  you  stood  forth 
■T  goMTOos  advocate  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
pf^ ;  when  you  acted  with  that  spirit  which  the 
Msoli  ought  to  have  shown,  in  maintaining  the 
taue  of  Hberty,  by  supporting  mine ;  and,  though 
nly  a  questor,  yet  refused  to  submit  to  the  supe- 
dar  aidiority  of  a  tribune,  whilst  your  colleague, 
i  tie  same  time,  meanly  yielded  to  his  measures'? 
(ieed  I  moition  (what  I  shall  always,  however, 
&o§t|ratefolly  remember)  the  more  recent  instances 
fyour  regard  to  me,  in  the  solicitude  you  expressed 


t  Be  was  tribone  in  the  year  of  Rome  606,  at  which  time 
tUftmgfdOied  himaelf  by  being  the  principal  promoter 
'  those  UBoonatitational  grants  that  were  made  by  the 
»ple  to  Foiapey,  Ccear,  and  CracBiis,  for  the  enlarge- 
nt  of  their  power  and  dignities.  After  the  expiration 
liiBtribanate,  ha  went  faito  Oanl,  in  qoality  of  Ccear's 
wottDt :  and  on  the  bnaking  out  uf  the  civU  war,  he 
ttlMiovcd  by  Cmot  with  the  command  at  the  siege  of 
■neflles.  In  the  year  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  he 
•  dectfld  to  the  olRoe  of  prctor,  in  which  he  discorered 
at  spirit  and  Judgment  in  opposing  the  factious  mea- 
n  of  bk  ooUea^ne,  the  turbulent  Ccelius,  of  whoso 
Bopta  mention  haa  been  made  in  rem.  ",  p.  469.  In  the 
«Bt  year  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Spain,  to  which 
*ias  bt  was  either  Just  setting  out  or  actually  upon  the 
d  vbea  this  letter  was  written.— Dio,  xxxix.  p.  105 ; 
wDeBelL  Civ.  L  36;  ilL  20;  Hirt.  De  BelL  AfHc.  64. 
ra  farther  aeconnt  of  Trebonins,  see  rem,  •,  below,  and 
»  W.  hock  xiL,  rem,  K 
A  collection  of  Cicero's  hora  moU. 
Trcboskins  wae  questor  in  the  year  of  Rome  698,  when 
twifranjoa  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer  were  consuls. 
«a  at  tfaia  time  that  Clodius  (desirous  of  obtaining 
tribonate,  in  order  to  oppress  Cicero  with  the  weight 
laf  powerf  oj  magistracy)  made  his  first  effort  to  obtain 
'  br  ratiiying  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family, 

>  bat  plebeians  being  entitled  to  exercise  that  office, 
trfbono  to  wfacon  Cioero  here  alludes  is  Herennius, 
B  Clodios  bad  prevailed  npon  to  propose  this  law  to 
^•^ie,  and  whose  Indigence  and  principles  qualified 
la  osdertaldng  any  work  for  any  man  that  would 
^ba  ids  price.  Both  the  consuls  were  likewise  favour- 
r  thl*  law  wfaen  It  was  first  proposed  ;  but  Metellus, 

>  W  discovered  the  ISactlousdesipis  which  Clodius  had 
^,  Ihongfat  proper,  afterwards,  most  strongly  to 
•e  it.  The  coOmafiuB  of  Trebonius  in  the  quKStorahip 
QBnants  Cccflins  Nepos,  of  whose  particular  enmity 
mn  an  aocount  bas  been  given  in  rem.  >,  on  letter 
book  L,  and  hy  Cioero  himself  hi  the  third  letter  of 
SAW  book.— Ad  Att.  L  18,  19 ;  Dio,  xxxviL  p.  53 ; 


for  my  safety  when  I  engaged  in  the  late  war ;  in 
the  joy  you  showed  when  I  returned  into  Italy* ; 
in  your  friendly  participation  of  all  those  cares  and 
disquietudes  with  which  I  was  at  tliat  time  op- 
pressed"; and,  in  a  word,  in  your  kind  intent  of 
visiting  me  at  Brundisiom^,  if  you  had  not  been 
suddenly  ordered  into  Spain .'  To  omit,  I  say,  these 
various  and  inestimable  proo£i  of  your  friendship,  is 
not  the  treatise  you  have  now  sent  me  a  most  con- 
spicuons  evidence  of  the  share  I  enjoy  in  your 
heart  ?  It  is  so,  indeed,  in  a  double  view ;  and, 
not  only  as  you  are  so  partial  as  to  be  the  constant, 
and,  perhaps,  single,  admirer  of  my  wit,  but  as  you 
have  placed  it,  likewise,  in  so  advantageous  a  light 
as  to  render  it,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  ex- 
tremely  agreeable.  The  truth  of  it  u,  your  manner 
of  relating  my  pleasantries  is  not  less  humorous 
than  the  conceits  you  celebrate,  and  half  the  reader's 
mirth  is  exhausted  ere  he  arrives  at  my  joke.  In 
short,  if  I  had  no  other  obligation  to  you  for 
making  this  collection  than  your  having  suffered 
me  to  be  BO  long  present  to  your  thoughts,  I  should 
be  utterly  insensible  if  it  were  not  to  impress  upon 
me  the  most  affectionate  sentiments.  When  I 
consider,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  warmest 
attachment  could  have  engaged  you  in  such  a  work, 
I  cannot  suppose  any  man  to  have  a  greater  regard 
for  himself  than  you  have  thus  discovered  for  me. 
I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make  you  as 
ample  a  return  in  every  other  instance,  as  I  most 
certainly  do  in  the  affection  of  my  heart ;  a  return 
with  which  I  trust,  however,  you  will  be  perfectly 
well  satisfied. 

But  to  return  from  your  performance  to  your 
very  agreeable  letter:  full  as  it  was,  I  may  yet  j 
answer  it  in  few  words.  Let  me  assure  yon,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  no  more  imagined  the  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Calvus*"  would  be  made  public, 
than  I  suspect  that  this  will ;  and  you  are  sensible 
that  a  letter  designed  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
hand  to  which  it  is  addressed,  is  written  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  one  intended  for  general 
inspection.  But  you  think,  it  seems,  that  I  have 
spoken  in  higher  terms  of  his  abilities  than  truth 
will  justify.  It  was  my  real  opinion,  however,  that 
he  possessed  a  great  genius,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  he  misapplied  it  by  a  wrong  choice  of  that  par. 
ticular  species  of  eloquence  which  he  adopted,  yet 
he  certainly  discovered  great  judgment  in  his  exe- 
cution. In  a  word,  his  compositions  were  marked 
with  a  vein  of  uncommon  erudition;  but  they 
wanted  a  certain  strength  and  spirit  of  colouring 
to  render  them  perfectly  finished.  It  was  the 
attainment,  therefore,  of  this  quality  that  I  endea- 
voured to  recommend  to  his  pursuit;  and  the 
seasoning  of  advice  with  applause,  has  a  wonderful 

»  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

n  See  rem.  «,  p.  461. 

▼  When  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  Cesar. 

"^  A  very  celebrated  orator,  who,  though  not  much  above 
thirty  when  he  died,  (which  was  a  short  time  before  this 
letter  was  written),  yet  left  behind  him  a  large  collection 
of  orations ;  he  was  concerned  with  Cicero  in  most  of  the 
principal  causes  that  came  into  the  forum  during  the 
short  time  in  which  he  flourished.  The  letter  here  men- 
tioned was  probably  part  of  a  correspondence  carried  on 
between  Cioero  and  Calvus  on  the  subject  of  eloquence, 
the  whole  of  which  was  extant  long  i^ter  the  death  of 
our  author,  though  none  of  these  epistles  have  reached 
onr  time8.---Quint.  Inst.  x.  1 ;  Auot.  Dialog,  de  Caua.  cor- 
rupt. Eloquent.  18,  21. 
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efficacy  in  firing  the  genius  and  animating  the 
efforts  of  those  one  wishes  to  persuade*.  This  was 
the  trae  motive  of  the  praises  I  bestowed  npon 
Calms,  of  whose  talents  I  really  had  a  very  high 
opinion. 

1  have  only  farther  to  assure  yon,  that  my  affec- 
tionate wishes  attend  you  in  your  journey  ;  that  I 
shall  impatiently  eipect  your  return ;  that  I  shall 
fidthfully  preserve  yon  in  my  remembrance ;  and 
that  I  shall  soothe  the  uneasiness  of  your  absence 
by  keeping  up  this  epistolary  commerce.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  reflect,  on  your  part,  on  the  many 
and  great  good  offices  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  ;  and  which,  though  yov  may  forget,  I  never 
can,  without  being  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable 
ingratitude.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  you  should 
reflect  on  the  obligations  you  have  conferred  npon 
me,  without  believing,  not  only  that  I  have  some 
merit,  but  that  I  thiok  of  you  with  the  highest 
esteem  and  affection.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XLV. 
To  Aciliuty  Proconsul, 
I  HAVE  long  had  obligations  to  Demetrius  Magus 
for  the  generous  reception  ht  gave  me  when  I  was 
A.  D  706.  '**  Sicily' :  indeed  there  is  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen with  whom  I  ever  entered  into  so 
strong  a  friendship.  At  my  particular  instances, 
Dolabella  prevailed  with  Csesar  to  grant  him  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  I  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of 
his  admission  ;  accordingly  he  now  takes  upon  him- 
self the  name  of  Publius  Cornelius.  The  ill  use 
which  some  men,  of  a  mean  and  avaricious  turn,  had 
made  of  Ccessr^s  confidence,  by  exposing  privileges 
of  this  kind  to  sale,  induced  him  to  make  a  general 
revocation  of  these  grants.  However,  he  assured 
Dolabella,  in  my  presence,  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  under  any  apprehension  with  respect  to 
Magus  ;  for  his  benefaction,  he  said,  should  still 
remain  to  him  in  its  full  force.  I  thought  proper 
to  mention  this,  that  you  might  treat  him  with 
the  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  Roman  citizen ; 
and  it  is  vrith  the  utmost  zeal  that  I  recommend 
him  to  your  favour  in  all  other  respects.  You 
cannot,  indeed,  confer  upon  me  a  higher  obligation 
than  by  convincing  my  friend  that  this  letter  pro- 
cured him  the  honour  of  your  peculiar  regard. — 
Farewell. 


*  **  It  Is  but  allowing  a  man  to  be  wbat  he  would  have 
the  world  think  him,  (says  Sir  Richard  Steele,)  to  make 
him  anything  else  that  one  pleases."  This  Judicious  piece 
of  flattery,  however,  deserves  to  be  highly  appUuded  in 
the  present  instance,  as  it  proceeded  entirely  from  a  desire 
of  benefiting  the  person  on  whom  it  was  employed.— But 
what  renders  it  more  remarkably  generous  is,  that  Cal- 
vus  ctmtested,  though  very  unequally  indeed,  the  palm 
of  eloquence  with  Cicero.  Yet  the  latter,  we  see,  gene- 
rously endearoured  to  correct  the  taste  of  his  rival,  and 
improve  him  into  a  less  inadequate  competitor.  For 
Cicero  was  too  conscious  of  his  sublime  abilities,  to  be 
infected  with  that  low  jealousy  so  visible  in  wits  of  an 
inferior  rank,  who  seem  to  think  they  can  only  rise  in 
fame  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  able  to  sink  the  merit 
of  oontemporary  geniuses.— Seneo.  Controvers.  ill.  19. 

7  Bee  rem.  \  p.  406. 


LETTER  XLVl. 

To  SexiUius  Rufus%  Qtuaior. 
I  RECOMMEND  all  the  CyprisAi  in  genenl  to 
your  protection,  but  particidarly  thoie  belai|Bi{ 
▲  V  706.   ^  ^^  district  of  Paphos' :  and  I  slnll 

hold  myself  obliged  to  yov  for  uj  is* 
stance  of  your  favour  that  yon  ihiU  think  propff 
to  show  them.  It  is  with  Uie  more  willingstts  I 
apply  to  you  in  their  behalf,  as  it  orach  inpnti 
your  character  (in  which  I  greatly  interest  n7ietf| 
that  you,  who  are  the  first  qucstor  thit  ever  bdi 
the  government  of  Cyprus",  shoald  form  ssA 
ordinances  as  may  deserve  to  be  foUo«ed  as  so  oaf 

frecedents  by  your  suocessore.  It  will  oootrihai^ 
hope,  to  this  end,  if  you  shall  pnnoe  that  tM 
which  was  published  by  your  friend  LentofatsS  t»- 
gether  with  those  which  were  enacted  likevbe  If 
myself',  as  your  adopting  them  will  prore,  I  tnirt, 
much  to  your  honour.     Farewell 


LETTER  XLVII. 
To  AdHus,  ProamtuL 
I  8TR0N6LT  recommcud   my  fiiend  md  W 
Hippias  to  your  good  offices :  he  is  a  dtba  • 
^  ^,  yog     Calactina,  and  the  son  of  PhDoxo* 
His  estate  (as  the  aifsir  has  been  rffrt* 
sented  to  me)  has  been  illegally  seized  for  thert 
of  the  pnbUc ;   and  if  this  should  be  ^_^, 
your  own  equity,  without  any  other  "cosubw 
tion,  will  sufficiently  incline  you  to  tee  that  jisticl 
is  done  him.     But,  whatever  the  drcnmstancei « 
his  case  may  be,  I  request  it  as  an  hononr  to  ^ 
self,  and  an  honour  too  of  the  most  oUifiagkiA : 
that  you  would  in  this,  and  in  every  otho"  bM; 
in  which  he  is  concerned,  fisvoor  him  ^^l^'Jff  j 
assistance ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  shall  not  beiscou»-^ 
ent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  yonr  chanrt* 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XLVIIL 


To  the  , 

Lucius  Bruttius,  a  young  man  of  eqoeW: 
rank,  is  in  the  number  of  those  with  who* » * 
A  u  706    ™®"*  particularly  intimate :  there  Ht; 
*  been  a  great  friendship,  likewise,  het«Bg 

his  father  and  myself,  ever  since  I  waa  qnwtaf  J 
Sicily.  He  distinguishes  me  by  peculisr  »«*fi 
his  observance,  and  is  adorned  with  crery  nlailji 
accomplishment.  He  is  at  present  my  S^'^rrl 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  his  family,  his  iff»*| 
and  his  agents,  to  your  protection.  Yo«  ^  ^^ 
fer  upon  me  a  most  acceptable  obligatioB,  m 
giving  him  reason  to  find  (as,  indeed,  I  haw  ^ 
tured  to  assure  him  he  undoubtedly  wiD)  ^ J*^ 
letter  proved  much  to  his  advantage.    Farew* 

•  He  was  appointed  govOTDoref  the  ialnd  of  Cyp**-^ 
appears  by  the  present  letter.  And  this.  togethwviUi 
commanding  the  fleet  under  Casaiiu,  in  Aib,  after 
death  of  Ccoar,  is  the  whole  that  is  known  dbtm. 

•  A  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  .. 
b  Before  this  time  It  was  always  annexed  (»  MaW*" 

observes)  to  the  prevlnoe  ctf  (^ida.  ^ 

e  Lentulus  Spinther,  to  whom  wrenl  kttes  *»  t«"" 

and  second  books  of  this  coUectioB  ut  addremd.  M 

rem.  •>,  p.  343.  ^^ 

<«  Cicero  succeeded  Appins  in  the gonxammtdoam 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

To  Lucius  Papirius  Pmlus*. 

b  it  troe,  my  friend,  that  joa  look  upon  joar- 
Klf  uiuTing  been  guilty  of  a  most  ridiculous  piece 
i.&7«6  ^^  ^^^^*  ^  attempting  to  imitate  the 
thunder,  as  yon  call  it,  of  my  eloquence  ? 
With  reisoD,  indeed,  you  might  have  thought  so, 
had  joQ  fiiled  in  your  attempt :  but,  since  you 
W  excelled  the  model  you  had  in  view,  the  dis- 
pa  sorely  is  on  my  side,  not  on  yours.    The 
vne,  therefore,  which  you  apply  to  yourself,  from 
oe  of  Trabea's'  comedies,  may  with  much  more 
jiHtice  be  toraed  upon  me,  as  my  own  eloquence 
Us  &r  ihort  of  that  perfection  at  which  I  aim. 
Bot  t£D  me  whit  sort  of  figure  do  my  letters  make  ? 
vethej  not  written,  think  you,  in  the  true  fami- 
Bv?  They  do  not  constantly,  however,  preserve 
m  nmform  manner,  as  this  species  of  composition 
ban  no  resemblance   to  that  of  the  oratorical 
timi ;  dKTOgfa,  indeed,  in  judicial  matters,  we  vary 
w  ajk  sccording  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  in 
vkid  we  are  engaged.    Those,  for  example,  in 
vMch  private  interests  of  little  moment  are  con- 
aroed,  we  treat  with  a  suitable  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion ;  but  where  the  reputation  or  the  life  of  our 
client  18  in  question,  we  rise  into  greater  pomp  and 
^gaij  of  phrase.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  sub- 
ettof  my  letters,  they  still  speak  the  language  of 
mversation. 

Horn  came  yon  to  imagine  that  all  your  family 
ire  been  plebeians,  when  it  is  certain  that  many 
f  them  were  patricians,  of  the  lower  order »  ?  To 
efm  irith  the  first  in  this  catalogue,  1  will  instance 
wtu  Papisius  Magillanus,  who,  in  the  year  of 
ome  312,  was  censor  with  Lucius  Sempronius 
intmuB,  as  he  before  had  been  his  colleague  in 
e  consulate.  At  this  time  your  family  name  was 
c^os.  After  him  there  were  thirteen  of  your  an- 
iton  who  were  cnrole  magistrates  **,  before  Lucius 
pirios  Crassns,  who  was  the  first  of  your  family 
It  changed  the  name  of  Papisius.  This  Papirius, 
the  year  315^  being  chosen  dictator,  appointed 
ans  Papirius  Castor  to  be  his  master  of  the 
i^t  And  four  years  afterwards  he  was  elected 
wbJ,  together  with  Caius  Duilius.  Next  in  this 
-  appears  Cursor,  a  man  highly  honoured  in  his 
xntioa  ;  and  after  him  we  find  Lucius  Masso, 
» ^ile,  together  vrith  several  others  of  the  same 
>eUstion:  and  I  could  wish  that  you  had  the 
traits  of  all  the^e  patricians  among  your  family- 
torei.  The  Carbones  and  theTurdi  follow  next. 
s  branch  of  your  family  were  all  of  them  ple- 

8»  rem,  ©  on  letter  2,  book  ri. 
Fbe  ttine  wh«o  this  poet  flouriabed  is  uncertain.    His 
B*tlc  writings  seem  to  haye  been  in  great  repute,  as 
n  freqncatlj  quotes  them  in  his  Tuaculan  Dlsputa- 
s. 

Ibe  psMclan  famfiifw  were  distinguished  into  the 
v  and  tiM  lower  order.  Of  the  former  sort  were  those 
derjnd  their  pedigree  frmn  the  two  hundred  senators 
cvmpQHd  the  senate,  as  it  was  originally  established 
c<Bii«iu»:  of  the  latter,  were  the  descendants  of  the 
iben  whiA,  abonre  m  century  afterwards,  were  added 
^  ctiebrated  oouiicil»  1^  Tarqoinius  Prisoua.— Rosin. 
nm.  Rom.  p.  €87. 

niecuralemagietrateswere  those  particular  ofBoers 
e  ataie  wbo  had  the  privilego  of  being  drawn  in  a  oar. 
f  were  the  rrrn^—^'S  the  oeoflora,  the  prctors,  and 
ecdika. 


beians,  and  they  by  no  means  reflect  any  honour 
upon  your  race.  For,  excepting  Caius  Carbo,  who 
was  murdered  by  Damasippus,  there  is  not  one  of 
his  name  who  was  not  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
There  was  another  Caius,  whom  I  personally 
knew,  as  well  as  the  buffoon,  his  brother:  they 
were  both  of  them  men  of  the  most  worthless  cha- 
racters. As  to  the  son  of  Rubria,  he  was  my  friend, 
for  which  reason  I  shall  pass  him  over  in  silence, 
and  only  mention  his  three  brothers,  Caius,  Cneius, 
and  Marcus.  Marcus,  having  committed  number- 
less acts  of  violence  and  oppression  in  Sicily,  was 
prosecuted  for  those  crimes  by  Publius  flaccus, 
and  found  guilty :  Caius  being,  likewise,  impeached 
by  Lucius  Crassns,  is  said  to  have  poisoned  himself 
with  cantharides.  He  was  the  author  of  great 
disturbances  during  the  time  that  he  exercised  the 
office  of  tribune,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sicipio  Africanus.  As 
to  Cneius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  my  friend 
Pompey^  at  Lilybseum,  there  never  existed,  1  be- 
lieve, a  more  infamous  character.  It  is  generally 
imagined  that  the  father  of  this  man,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  a  prosecution  which  was 
commenced  against  him  by  Marcus  Antonius,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  a  draught  of  vitriol  Thus,  my 
friend,  I  would  advise  you  to  claim  your  kindred 
among  the  patricians ;  for  you  see  the  plebeian  part 
of  your  family  were  but  a  worthless  and  seditious 
racei.    Farewell. 


LETTER   L. 
To  Aeilius,  Proeotuul. 

I  HAYB  long  had  a  friendship  with  the  family  of 
the  Titumii ;  the  last  surviving  branch  of  which  is 
A.  U.70&  ^^<^^  Titumius  Rufus.  He  has  a 
claim,  therefore,  to  my  best  good  offices, 
and  it  is  in  your  power  to  render  them  effectual. 
Accordingly  I  recommend  him  to  your  favour,  in 
all  the  most  unfeigned  warmth  of  my  heart ;  and 
you  will  extremely  oblige  me  by  giving  him  strong 
proofs  of  the  regard  you  pay  to  my  recommenda- 
tion.   Farewell. 

I  This  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo  was  three  times  consul ; 
the  last  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  671.  Having 
exercised  his  power  in  a  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
manner,  he  was  deposed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
republic,  by  Sylla,  who  was  immediately  declared  dictator. 
Carbo  soon  afterwards  appeared,  with  a  considerable 
fleet,  upon  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  and  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Pompey,  whom  Sylla  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  he 
was  formally  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Pompey,  and 
publicly  executed  by  his  orders  at  Lilybcum.— Plut.  in 
Vit  Pomp. 

J  It  may  be  proper  to  apprise  the  reader,  in  this  place, 
that  there  is  one  epistle  from  Cicero  to  Pwtus,  which  is 
omitted  in  this  translation.  Cicero  takes  occasion,  in  this 
rejected  letter,  to  explain  to  his  friend  the  notion  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  obscenity;  and,  in  order  to  illustrate 
their  absurd  reasoning  upon  this  suli^Ject,  he  introduces  a 
great  variety  of  doubU-rntauiret,  which,  as  they  turn 
upon  ambiguities  that  ho'd  only  in  the  Latin  Ianguage,,it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  translate.  But,  had  they  been 
reconcileable  to  our  idiom,  the  translator  would  never- 
theless have  declined  the  ofl9ce  of  being  their  interpreter ; 
as  he  would  not  have  deprived  himself  of  the  satisfaction 
to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  unfit  for 
the  perusal  of  the  fair  part  of  his  readers.— Ep.  Fam.  ix. 
S2. 
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LETTER  L 
To  Marctu  Mariut  K 
Whbnkvkr  I  reflect,  it  indeed  I  fi^eqnentl j  do, 
on  those  public  calamities  we  have  thus  long 
▲.  u.  707.  c<*<iu^t  ^^'^  <^>^  >^  likely  to  endure,  it 
always  brings  to  my  thoughts  the  last 
interview  we  had  together.  It  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  my  mind,  that  I  can  name  the 
▼cry  day ;  and  I  perfectly  well  remember  it  was 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  consulate  of  Lentnlus 
and  MarcelluB^  that,  upon  my  arrival  at  my  Pom- 
peian  villa*,  I  found  you  waiting  for  me  with  the 
most  friendly  solicitudie.  Your  generous  concern 
arose  from  a  tenderness  both  for  my  honour  and 
my  safety;  as  the  former  you  feared  would  be 
endangered  if  I  continued  in  Italy  ;  and  the  latter, 
if  I  went  to  Pompey.  I  was  myself,  likewise,  as 
you  undoubtedly  perceived,  so  greatly  perplexed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  determining  which  of  these 
measures  was  most  advisable.  However,  I  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  personal  safety  to 
the  dictates  of  my  honour ;  and  accordingly  I  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  But  I  no  sooner  arrived  in  his 
army  than  I  had  occasion  to  repent  of  my  resolu- 
tion ;  not  so  much  from  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
myself  exposed,  as  from  the  many  capital  faults  I 
discovered  among  them.  In  the  first  place,  Pom- 
pey's  forces  were  neither  very  considerable  in  point 
of  numbers'*,  nor  by  any  means  composed  of  war- 
like troops ;  and  in  the  next  place,  (I  speak,  how- 
ever, with  exception  of  Pompev  himself,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  principal  leaders,)  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  such  a  spirit  of  rapaciousness,  and  breathed 
such  principles  of  cruelty  in  their  conversation, 
thai  I  could  not  think  even  upon  our  success 
without  horror.  To  this  I  must  add,  that  some  of 
the  most  considerable  officers  were  deeply  involved 
in  debt ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  good 
among  them  but  theircause.  Thusdespairing  of  suc- 
cess, I  advised  (what,  indeed,  I  had  always  recom- 
mended) that  proposals  of  accommodation  should 
be  offered  to  CsBsar ;  and  when  I  found  Pompey 
utterly  averse  to  all  measures  of  that  kind,  1  endea- 
voured  to  persuade  him,  at  least,  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement  This  last  advice  he  seemed  sometimes 
inclined,  to  follow,  and  probably  would  have  fol- 
lowed, if  a  slight  advantage,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards gained  %  had  not  given  him  a  confidence  in 

k  8ee  rem.  •,  p.  367- 

1  An.  Urb.  704,  about  two  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  whiob  was  probably  written  very  early  io  the  pre- 
sent year. 

■  *'  This  villa  of  Cioero  was  Bitoated  near  Pompeii,  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Maples,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  villa  of  Marias."— Roes. 

"  Pompey's  army,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalla,  was  more 
than  double  in  number  to  that  of  Cvsar,  whose  forces 
amounted  only  to  about  2S,000  men — Pint,  in  Vit  Pomp. 

•  Before  the  walls  of  Dyrraohlum.  Notwithstandlnf 
Cioero  speaks  with  some  sort  of  oontempt  of  this  advan- 
tage which  Pompey  gained  over  the  troops  of  Csesar,  yet 
it  appean  to  have  been  very  oorndderable.  It  was  thought 
so  at  least  by  Cesar  himself,  who  observed  to  some  of  his 


his  troops.  From  that  moment  sU  tiie  ddll  nd 
conduct  of  this  great  man  seeou  to  hate  vttertf 
forsaken  him;  and  heacted  sohttklikeagniM 
that,  with  a  raw  and  inexperienced  army,  he  im{n- 
dently  gave  battle '  to  the  most  brare  and  nutul 
legions.  The  consequence  was,  that  be  idferrf  i 
most  shameful  defeat ;  and,  abandooinf  hb  crap 
to  Ceesar,  he  was  obliged  to  run  away,  oMecoai. 
panied  even  with  a  sbgle  attendant.  Thii  ercBt 
determined  roe  to  lay  down  my  arms,  boa;  pe^ 
suaded  that  if  we  could  not  prevail  with  o«r  mut^ 
forces,  we  should  scarce  have  better  soccesi  vfcn 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed.  I  decfined,  tlwe 
fore,  to  engage  any  farther  in  a  war,  the  renlt  rf 
which  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  one  or 
other   of   the  following  unhappy  coMegonflB^ 

friends,  after  the  action  was  over,  that  ibe  caea^wM 
have  obtained  a  complete  victory,  had  tiiey  bia  ^^ 
manded  by  a  general  that  knew  how  to  ooBfn«.-l^> 
Vit  Pomp. 

F  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalla.  The  prindpsl  <)&«« « 
Pompey's  army  were  so  elated  by  their  late  fuoeea  Wto 
Dyrrachimn.  that  they  puzmed  Onar  as  to  cgtiis^ 
quest ;  and.  instead  of  concerting  measares  fv  seewin 
their  victory,  were  employed  in  warmly  coate^lnf"— I 
themselves  their  several  proportioas  of  the  ^HJk.  F^nP^ 
was  not  less  confident  of  soooe«  than  the  it*;  »*» 
had  the  imprudence  to  declare,  in  a  ooancacf  w.  vw 
was  holden  a  few  days  before  this  important  bsttk.  tbt 
he  did  not  doubt  of  entirely  defeating  Cesar  by  the  lincl* 
streneth  of  his  cavalrv.  and  without  cngagiog  kk  1*1^ 


strength  of  his  cavalry,  and  without 

in  the  action.— CsBs.  De  BelL  Civ.  ill.  10, 86. 

It  is  very  oboervable,  that  the  day  on  whkJitWi»«* 
rable  battle  was  fought  is  nowhere  raoofded, nd  Aits 
was  not  known  evoi  in  Looan'o  time  >-> 

**  Tempora  signavit  leykaum  Roma makmaa, 
Hnno  voloit  nesoire  diem."— LucAa,  viL  4li. 

4  Plutarch  resembles  Pompey^  flight  te  thst  of  Aja 
before  Hector,  as  described  in  the  Uth  lUad-.- 
•«  Zfif  «i  TodW)  AIomQ'  ^{i»70f  Ir  ^»^«f«* 
2t^  8^  To^,"  a.  T.  A. 

««  Partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  pert. 

Shot  heav^-bred  horror  thro*  the  Gredaa'*  heart; 

Confused,  unnerved  in  Hectorii  piesenoe  grova* 

Amssed  he  stood,  with  horrors  not  hte  owa. 

O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  thre*. 

And,  glaring  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew."-!"** 
In  fact,  however,  it  was  attmded  with  all  the  eiwor 
stances  of  disgrace  which  Cicero  mcntSans.  f*"'*^' "JT 
Tarious  deliberaU(ms.  resolved  to  take  ihelttf  is  F<JT*. 
where  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  protector  in  P»>a^ 
whose  father  he  had  formerly  aasfoted  hi  rRom*«» 
dominiona.  [See  rem. » on  letter  U,  book  I.]  »"  TJJ 
dotus,  a  sort  of  tutor  to  this  yomig  priace,  no*  tM* 
ing  it  prudent  either  to  receive  Pompey.  or  te  «»■ 
him  admittance,  proposed,  as  the  best  fwUcy,  Utat  b< 
should  be  destroyed.  Accordingly  the  perw^^J* 
sent  to  oondnct  him  from  hisdiip  had  directioai  t*  w  k> 
executioners ;  which  they  performed,  by  atabWai  Wj[*« 
he  was  stepping  out  of  the  boat.  In  order  to  !»*•  T^ 
aoassina,  having  severed  Pompey's  head,  lcfi)ikli»rf 
the  shore,  where  itwasbunied  with  the  ptaakarfan* 
flahing-boat,  by  a  faithful  freedman.  who  hadUai » 
unhappy  spectator  of  this  affecting  tragedy.  Pwnpir 
ashes  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  his  wife  Oanieha, « 
deposited  them  in  a  family  monnment  nesr  hia  AW 
villa^Plut.  In  Vit.  Pomp. 
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iiOflr  to  periih  in  die  field  of  battle,  to  be  taken 
pumt  bjtfae  conquerors,  to  be  sacrificed  bj 
teMbery',  to  have  recourse  to  Jaba«,  to  li?e  in  a 
■ft  of  Tolnntary  exile,  or  to  £dl  bj  one's  own 
kod.  Other  choice  most  certainlj  there  was  none, 
I  TOO  would  not,  or  durst  not,  trust  to  the  cle- 
aocf  of  the  victor.  Banishment,  it  must  be 
d,  to  a  mind  that  had  nothing  to  reproach 
Mfvith,  would  have  been  the  most  eligible  of 
A  then  evils ;  especiall j  under  the  reflection  of 
\m%  driTea  from  a  commonwealth,  which  presents 
M^  to  oor  riew  but  what  we  must  behold  with 
^  Nevertheless,.  I  chose  to  remain  with  my 
Ma;  if  anjthing  now,  indeed,  can  vrith  propriety 
tl  called  our  won  ;  a  misfortune  which,  together 
ib  every  other  calamity  that  this  fatal  war  has 
isdoced,  I  long  since  foretold.  I  returned,  there- 
le,  to  Italy,  not  as  to  a  situation  perfectly 
bir^,  bat  in  order,  if  the  repablic  should  in 
qr  degree  subsist,  to  enjoy  somewhat  that  had,  at 
■it,  the  Kmblanoe  of  our  country  ;  and  if  it  were 
Ikriy  destroyed,  to  live  as  if  I  were  to  all  essential 
•posef  in  a  real  state  of  exile.  But  though  I 
Pv  00  reason  that  could  justly  indoce  me  to  be 
9  own  executioner,  I  saw  many  to  be  desirous  of 
mh.  For  it  is  an  old  and  true  maxim,  that  **  life 
laot  worth  preserving  when  a  man  is  no  longer 
fcat  he  onee  was."  A  blameless  conscience,  how- 
kr,is  imdoabtedly  a  great  consolation ;  especially 
Hi  can  add  to  it  the  double  support  that  arises  to 
P^Buod,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  noblest  sciences, 
Mfrom  the  glory  of  my  former  actions ;  one  of 
llich  ean  never  be  torn  from  me  so  long  as  I  live  ; 
id  of  the  other,  even  death  itself  hu  not  the 
f09tT  to  deprive  me. 
1  have  troubled  yon  with  this  minute  detail,  from 

'  Tim  nenu  to  allude  to  the  fate  of  Pompej. 
*  Be  «i0  a  rety  considerable  prince,  wboae  dominions 
xtcBded  not  only  over  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  now 
■Bed  tbe  coast  of  Barbary,  but  southward  beyond  mount 
^tim,  tad  from  tbe  Straits'  month  along  the  Atlantic 
»a  to  the  Cuoarj  islands.  Vptm  the  first  breaking  out 
f  thcmH  war,  he  distinguished  himself  in  supporting  the 
^oipriaa  party,  in  Africa,  against  the  army  commanded 
rOiri9,whom  be  entirely  defeated.  [Seertfm.  J  on  letter 
book  ill}  Locan  has  giroi  a  very  poetical  description 
tte  *evenl  tribotary  nations  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
tkd  to  battle:— 
"  Aatololes,  Nnmldsque  ragl,  aemperque  paratna 

lacalto  Gatnlua  equo,"  &c. 
**  WUb  him  mmumber'd  natjoni  mardi  along, 
Tb' Atttololea  with  wild  Mumldians  throng  ; 
Tbe  rough  Qctulian,  with  his  ruder  steed ; 
Tbe  Mo<w,  luseiubling  India's  swarthy  breed : 
Poor  yasamons,  and  Garaman tinea  Join'd, 
With  iwift  Marmnridans  that  match  the  wind ; 
Ibe  Marax  bred  the  tranbling  dart  to  throw. 
Sure  as  the  shaft  that  leaves  the  Parthian  bow ; 
Vift  these  Mas^lia's  nimble  horsemen  ride ; 
They  imt  the  bit,  nor  curbing  rein  provide. 
Bat  with  light  rods  the  weU-tanght  courser  guide, 
rigm  londy  cote  the  Libyan  hunters  came, 
^lio  rtUl  unann'd  invade  the  aalvage  game, 
And  with  iqiread  mantles  tawny  lions  tame."— Rows. 
in  tbe  battle  of  Pharaalla,  Scipio,  who  commanded  the 
Miof  of  Pompey's  army  that  had  assembled  in  Africa, 
^ied  to  Jnha  tor  aasistance ;  who,  accordingly.  Joined 
B  vjdi  a  very  oonalderable  body  of  men.    But  their 
1^4  focoai  wcxa  not  antHrient  to  withstand  the  fortune 
^*mr;  who,  havingr  defeated  their  combined  troops, 
«  «aa  too  hi^-^irited  to  survive  the  diagraoe,  and,  at 
t^vn  request,  was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  attendants.— 
»,iv.8J0;  Hirt.  De  BeU.  Airic.  94. 


a  fbll  persuasion  of  the  tender  r^ard  you  bear  both 
to  myself  and  to  our  country.  I  was  desirous, 
indeed,  to  apprise  you  fully  of  the  principles  by 
which  I  have  steered,  that  you  might  be  sensible  it 
was  my  first  and  principal  aim  that  no  single  arm 
should  be  more  potent  than  the  whole  united  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  afterwards,  when  there  was  one 
who,  by  Pompey's  mistaken  conduct,  had  so  firmly 
established  his  power  as  to  render  all  resistance 
vain,  that  it  was  my  next  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  I  vras  desirous  you  should 
know,  that  after  the  loss  of  those  troops,  and  that 
general*  wherein  all  our  hopes  were  centred,  I 
attempted  to  procure  a  total  cessation  of  arms ; 
and  when  this  advice  proved  ineffectual,  that  I 
determined,  at  least,  to  lay  down  my  own.  In  a 
word,  I  was  desirous  you  should  know,  that  if  our 
liberties  still  remain,  I  also  am  still  a  citizen  of  the 
republic ;  if  not,  that  I  am  no  less  an  exile  nor 
more  conveniently  situated  than  if  I  had  banished 
myself  to  Rhodes  or  Mitylene*. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  this  to  you 
in  person ;  but  as  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  an 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  so  soon  as  I  wished, 
I  thought  proper  to  take  this  earlier  method  of 
furnishing  you  with  an  answer,  if  you  should  fall 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  arraign  my 
conduct.  For,  notvrithstanding  that  my  death  could 
in  no  sort  have  availed  the  republic,  yet  I  stand 
condemned,  it  seems,  by  some  for  not  sacrificing 
my  life  in  its  cause.  But  they  are  those  only,  I 
am  well  assured,  who  have  the  cruelty  to  think  that 
there  has  not  been  blood  enough  spilt  already.  If 
my  advice,  however,  had  been  followed,  those  who 
have  perished  in  this  war  might  have  preserved 
their  lives  vrith  honour,  though  they  had  accepted 
of  peace  upon  ever  so  unreasonable  conditions. 
For  they  would  still  have  bad  the  better  cause, 
though  their  enemies  had  the  stronger  swords. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  have  quite  tired  your 
patience :  I  shall  think  so,  at  least,  if  you  do  not 
send  me  a  longer  letter  in  return.  I  will  only  add, 
that  if  I  can  despatch  some  affairs  which  I  am  de- 
sirous of  finishing,  I  hope  to  be  with  you  very 
shortly.    Farewell. 

*  Pompey. 

«  Rhodes,  the  metropolis  of  an  Idand  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Mitylene,  the  principal  city  of  Lesbos,  an 
ishmd  in  the  JEgean  aea,  were  places  to  which  Maroellus 
and  some  others  of  the  Pompeian  party  retired  after  the 
battle  of  Pharaalla.  These  cities  were  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  for  the  delightful  temperature  of  their  respective 
climates,  and  for  many  other  delicacies  with  which  they 
abounded ;  and,  accordingly,  Horace,  in  his  ode  to  Plan- 
cus,  mentions  them  in  the  number  of  those  which  were 
most  admired  and  celebrated  by  his  countrymen  :— 

'« Laudabunt  alii  chiram  Rhoden,  aut  Mitylenen,"  &c 
Both  Vitnivius  and  Cicero,  likewise,  speak  of  Mitylene  in 
particular,  with  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  elegance, 
beauty,  and  magnificence  of  Its  buildings.  It  should  seem,, 
therefore,  that  the  text  is  corrupted  in  this  place ;  and 
that,  inatead  of— non  incownnodicre  loco,  the  true  reading 
is— 4ion  commodiore.  Cicero,  indeed,  would  make  use  of  a 
very  odd  aort  of  justification,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
said  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  more  inconvenient  place  for 
his  residence  than  those  who  retired  to  Rhodes  or  Mity- 
lene; whereas  it  was  much  to  bis  purpose  to  assert,  tiiat 
the  exiles  in  those  cities  were  full  aa  oonvenienUy  situated 
aa  himself.  For  the  rest,  it  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
these  letters,  that  Cicero  was  far  from  living  at  Rome  as 
in  a  state  of  exile,  during  Cesar's  usurpation.— Hor.  Od.  L 
7;  Vitruv.  L ;  CIc.  de  Leg.  Agra.  ii.  16. 
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LETTER  n. 
To  Cneiui  Planeiut^. 
I  AM  indebted  to  yoa  for  two  letters,  dated  from 
Corey  ra.  Yoa  congratulate  me  in  one  of  them  on 
j^  „  •jffj  the  accoant  yoa  have  received,  that  I 
stiil  preserre  my  former  influence  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  wish  me  joy  in  the  other  of 
my  late  marriage*".  With  respect  to  the  first,  if 
to  mean  well  to  the  interest  of  my  country,  and  to 
approve  that  meaning  to  every  friend  of  its  liberties^ 
may  be  considered  as  maintaining  my  inflaence,the 
account  you  have  heard  is  certainly  true.  But  if  it 
consists  m  rendering  those  sentiments  effectual  to 
the  public  welfare,  or,  at  least,  in  daring  fr^y  to 
support  and  enforce  them,  alas !  my  friend,  1  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  influence  remaining.  The 
fact  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  honour  if  I  can  have  so 
much  influence  over  myself  as  to  bear  with  patience 
our  present  and  impending  calamities ;  a  frame  of 
mind  not  to  be  acquired  without  difficulty,  when  it 
b  considered  that  the  present  war'  is  such,  that  if 
one  party  is  successful,  it  will  be  attended  with  an 
infinite  effusion  of  blood ;  and  if  the  other,  with  a 
total  extinction  of  Uberty.  It  affords  me  some 
consolation,  however,  under  these  dangers,  to  reflect 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  them  when  I  declared  how 
greatly  I  dreaded  our  victory  as  well  as  our  defeat : 
1  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  hazard  to  which  our 
liberties  would  be  exposed,  by  referring  our  politi- 
cal contentions  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I 
knew,  indeed,  if  that  party  should  prevail  which  1 
joined,  not  from  a  passion  for  war,  but  merely  with 
the  hopes  of  facilitating  an  accommodation,  what 
cruelties  were  to  be  expected  from  their  pride, 
their  avarice,  and  their  revenge.  On  the  contrary, 
should  they  be  vanquished,  I  was  sensible  what 
numbers  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  of  our 
fellow -citizens  would  inevitably  perish.  And  yet, 
when  I  forewarned  these  men  of  our  danger,  and 
justly  advised  them  to  avoid  it,  instead  of  receiving 
my  admonitions  as  the  effect  of  a  prudential  caution, 

▼  Cnelufl  PUnclus  was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  wm 
early  Initiated  into  public  affairs  by  Aulus  Torqnatus, 
whom  be  attended  when  he  was  proconsul  in  Africa.  He 
afterwards  served  under  <^uintus  Metellus,  in  his  expedi- 
tion sgainst  Crete;  and.  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  banish- 
ment, was  qiumtor  in  Biaoedonla.  This  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  his  friendship  for  our  author, 
by  the  many  good  offices  he  exerted  towards  him  as  he 
passed  through  that  province.  Cicero  very  gratefully  re- 
membered them,  as  appears  by  his  oration  in  defence  of 
Plancius,  when  he  was  accused  of  illicit  practices  in 
obtaining  the  office  of  cdil&  He  seems,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  prevailing 
vioes  of  the  fashionable  world ;  but,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  character,  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  honour  and 
integrity.  Cicero  particularly  celebrates  him  for  his  filial 
piety,  and  that  general  esteem  in  which  he  lived  with  all 
his  relations.  At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written, 
he  was  in  Corcyra,  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  now 
oaUed  Corfu.  It  is  probable  he  retreated  thither,  with 
some  others  of  the  Pompeian  party,  after  the  total  over- 
throw of  their  army  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.~-Orat.  pro 
Plane.  7.  n.  li. 

^  See  below,  note  7. 

'  Between  Cesar,  and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian 
party  under  the  command  of  Solpio,  who  had  assembled  a 
very  considerable  army  in  Africa.  CsMar  set  out  upon 
this  expedition  towards  the  end  of  December,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  about  three  or  four  months  after  his  return 
from  the  Alexandrine  war. 


they  choae  to  treat  it  as  the  £ctites  of  ■ 
sonaUe  timidity. 

But  tomtom  to  yoor  other  letter':  I  m 
to  you  for  yo«ir  good  wishes  in  reprd  to  m  m| 
riage',  as  1  am  well  persuaded  that  tbej  ve  fi4 
fectly  sincere.  I  should  have  bad  no  tboosiib, 
these  miserable  times,  of  eatering  into  asjn 
engagement  of  this  sdrt,  if  I  had  lot,  spas  i 
return  into  Italy,  found  my  dosaertic  itei  m  i 
better  a  situation  than  those  of  tk  reptU 
When  I  discovered  that,  through  the  vicM  (fi 
tices  of  those  whom  I  had  infiaitaf  oU^i 
to  whom  my  welfare  ought  to  ha?e  bem  infctf 
dear,  that  there  was  no  security  for  ne  li^ 
own  walls,  and  that  I  was  sorroonded  hjtiaA 
on  aU  sides,  I  thought.it  necessary  to  protect  nfi 
against  the  perfidiousnen  of  my  old  comesoe}, 
having  recourse  to  a  more  futhfol  alliana^i 
enough  of  my  private  coooems:  sad  p9^* 
mach.  As  to  those  wfaidi  relate  to  |s«id 
hope  you  have  the  opinion  of  them  w\iA  \^ 
justly  ought,  and  are  free  from  sll  psitinilirw 
siness  on  your  own  acooant.  For  I  ub  ^ 
persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  cwst 
public  affairs,  "         '  "*~ " 

of  the  com 
reconciled 

offended.  With  respect  to  my  own 
towards  yoa:  though  I  wdl  know  the  w 
extent  of  my  power,  and  how  little  ay«n 
can  now  avail,  yet  you  may  be  asiaredof  siy  i 
zealous  endeavours,  at  least,  upon  efcfyea* 
wherein  either  your  character  or  year  mtao 
concerned.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  know*! 
as  possible  how  it  frires  with  you,  snd  whit  i 
sores  you  purpose  to  parsoe.    FsrewelL 


LETTER  III. 
To  Toramut*. 
Although  I  imagine  this  miserable  war  b< 
already  terminated  by  some  dedsite  eagiT' 

A.U.707.    ^f*'^!!?iPP'?^*'i? 


I,  that  wnatcver  may  oe  uw  i^«- 
lira,  you  will  be  perfwtly  secwe :  « 
mtending  parties,  I  peiwe,  ii  un 
I  to  yon ;  and  the  other  yoa  ly*  " 
With  resoect  to  mv  own  diiposi 


sion;  yet 


b  ♦♦*♦♦•  a  •  •.    \ 


7  Cicero  had  very  lately  divorced  bis  wife 
occasion  of  some  great  offence  she  hid  ginnkial 
economical  conduct.  The  person  to  whom  h*  "j 
married,  was  caUed  Pubinia,  a  young  tody  to  ww 
been  guardian,  and  of  an  age  cxtronely  dW»«*^ 
to  his  own.  His  principal  indocemeot  to  thb  ^ 
seems  to  have  been  her  fortune,  which,  it,i*«id.« 
considerable.  However,  he  did  not  long  c^)a7t^^ 
it ;  for,  finding  himself  uneasy,  likewisi.  ander  Ikii 
marriage,  he  soon  parted  with  his  yooni  wife.  •»*' 
quently  with  her  portion.  This  veiy  aneqoal »« 
posed  Cicero  to  much  censure;  and  C*'*""*!' 
reproaches  him  with  it,  in  that  bitter  ioTeeUvc  vt 
deUvered,  as  Dio.  at  least,  pretends,  in  reply  to 
Cicero's  against  Bfark  Antony^-v/Ld  Attxiii3li  > 
P.303L 

«  Suetonius  mentions  a  pemn  of  this  nsne,  wi 
elected  into  the  office  of  «?dile  with  OcUfins,  tl» 
of  Augustus,  and  who  afterwards,  notwitbrfar 
had  been  guardian  to  Augustas  himselt  wsi  is 
her  of  those  who  perished  by  the  sanguintfy  Jf~ 
of  that  emperor.  One  of  the  oommentaton 
historian  supposes  him  to  be  the  ssme  P"«*  *|| 
this  letter  is  addnssed ;  and  indeed  the  caa)« 
extremely  probable.  Howerer,  »U  that  <»  ke 
with  any  certainty  concerning  Toranins  Is.  tfcst  i 
part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pomp«y> » 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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qaently  reflect  that  there  waa  not  a  man  throoghont 
ill  the  DOfflerons  army  of  Pompej  who  agreed  with 
yon  and  me  in  our  opinion.  We  were  the  only 
penoos,  indeed,  who  were  sensible,  if  there  ihonld 
be  no  hope  of  an  accommodation,  how  pregnant 
vith  mischief  that  war  most  prove,  in  which  tor- 
iniU  of  blood  wonld  be  the  consequence,  if  we 
were  Tsoqoiahed,  and  slaTcry,  if  we  proved  vic- 
torion8^  I  was  represented  at  that  time,  by  such 
wise  and  heroic  spirits  as  your  Domitii  and  your 
LentaU,  as  a  man  altogether  under  the  dominion 
of  fear :  and  fear,  I  wiU  confess,  I  did,  that  those 
(ihrnides  would  happen  which  have  since  ensued. 
Bat  1  am  now  totally  void  of  all  farther  appre- 
benskms;  and  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  with 
indiffereDce  whatever  it  be  that  fortune  may  have 
a  rtsene.  While  prudence,  indeed,  could  anything 
anil,  I  lamented  to  see  her  dictates  neglected. 
fiat  now  that  counsel  can  profit  nothing,  and  that 
Ae  republic  is  utterly  overturned,  the  only  rational 
part  that  remains,  is  to  bear  with  calmness  what- 
rttr  shaii  be  the  event :  especially  when  it  is  con- 
■dered  that  death  is  the  final  period  of  all  human 
eoDGQus.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satis&c- 
tkn  to  be  conscious  that  I  consulted  the  dignity  of 
ite  repabhc,  whilst  it  was  possible  to  be  preserved ; 
lad  when  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  that 
■J  next  endeavour  was  to  save  the  commonwealth 
from  being  utterly  destroyed.  I  mention  this,  not 
to  indulge  a  vanity  in  talking  of  myself,  but  that 
fott,  who  were  entirely  united  with  me  in  the  same 
tatuDmU  and  disposition,  may  be  led  into  the 
■me  train  of  reflections.  For  it  must  undoubtedly 
iffiord  yon  great  consolation  to  remember,  that 
fhatenr  turn  affairs  might  have  taken,  your  coun- 
eb  were  perfectly  right.  May  we  yet  live  to  see  the 
tpnbtic,  in  sooae  degree  at  least,  again  restored ! 
ltd  auj  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  one  day  com- 
uing  together  the  anxiety  we  mutually  suffered, 
Ikq  we  were  looked  upon  as  men  that  wanted 
nritt  merely  because  we  declared  that  those  con- 
queoces  would  happen  which  have  accordingly 
ken  place  !  Meanwhile,  1  will  venture  to  assure 
%  that  yoa  have  nothing  to  apprehend  upon 
Mir  own  account,  exclusive  of  the  general  sub- 
nion  of  the  commonwealth.  As  for  myself,  be 
nnded  that  I  shall  at  all  times,  as  far  as  lies  in 
f  power,  be  ready  to  exert  my  utmost  services 
vards  you  and  your  £unily.     FareweU. 

V  the  battle  of  Fharaalia,  he  retired  to  Goroyra,  as  he 
pnn  to  hsre  been  in  that  idand  when  this  letter  was 
ttten^-^aet.  in  Vit.  AnguBt  27.  See  the  remark  of  Mr. 
«,  (n  the  Epist.  Fama  toL  L  p.  49a 
'  i«  rem.  >  on  the  foregoing  letter. 
'  Tbe  first  period  of  this  letter  in  the  original  mns 
» :  "  BUi  cum  haec  ad  te  acribebam,  aut  appropin- 
UB  exitos  hojna  calamitoaiasimi  belli,  aut  Jam  aliquid 
taa  et  eooiiectitni  ridebattir ;  tamtn  quotidie  oomme- 
obaaa,  te  nnitxn  in  tanto  ezercitn  mihi  fuiase  nrwcn 
est,  ct  me  tibi.'*  Tbe  etti  and  tbe  tamen  in  this  een- 
«  Mem  to  be  as  abatduiely  incoherent  as  if  Ciocro 
(  aid,  thai  "  aUk<mgh  jEneas  settled  in  Italy,  pet 
KT  wwa  a  ooammunate  genovL*'  It  diould  seem,  there- 
t,  \hMl  there  ie  some  error  in  the  text  Perliapa  the 
per  camecthag  vrords  that  followed  tamen,  have  been 
Pped  fey  tbe  traaacrfben,  and  tbat  Quotidie  was  the 
;^Buag  of  a  new  Kntence.  Tbe  translator  has  ven- 
«<t  at  least,  to  proceed  ap<m  tbis  coi\)ectiire :  and  the 
c«  of  the  mpfKwed  omisrieti  b  marked  by  asteriiks. 
lbs  b  exptaix»ed  by  idiat  be  Mys  of  Pompey  in  a  sub- 
» letter  19,  book  is. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Marcus  Terentius  Varro^. 
Amcus  lately  read  a  letter  to  me  tbat  be  bad 
received  from  you,  by  which  I  was  informed  where 

A.  o.  707.  y^^  '"'**  "^^  ^  ^*"'  manner  employed  : 
but  it  mentioned  no  circumstance  that 
could  lead  me  to  guess  when  we  might  expect  to 
see  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  of  your 
coming  hither  is  approaching,  and  tbat  your  com- 
pany will  afford  me  consolation  under  our  general 
misfortunes :  though,  indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  severe,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  expect  anything 
will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  instances,  perhsps,  in  which  we  may 
prove  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  For 
since  my  return  to  Rome,  you  must  know.  I  am 
reconciled  to  those  old  companions  of  mine,  my 
books.  Not  that  I  was  estranged  from  them  out 
of  any  disgust ;  but  that  I  could  not  look  upon 
them  without  some  sort  of  shame.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  I  had  ill  observed  their  precepts,  when 
I  joined  with  perfidious  associates  in  taking  part 
in  our  public  commotions.  They  are  willing,  how- 
ever, to  pardon  my  error,  and  invite  me  to  renew 
my  former  acquaintance  with  them ;  applauding, 
at  the  same  time,  your  superior  wisdom,  in  never 
having  forsaken  their  society*.  Thus  restored, 
therefore,  as  I  am,  to  their  good  graces,  may  I  not 
hope,  if  I  can  unite  your  company  with  theirs,  to 
support  myself  under  the  pressure  of  our  present 
and  impending  calamities  ?  Wherever,  then,  you 
shall  choose  I  should  join  you,  be  it  at  Tusculum, 
at  Gums',  or  at  Rome,  I  shall  most  readily  obey 
your  summons.  The  place  I  last  named  would, 
indeed,  be  tbe  least  acceptable  to  me.  But  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence  where  we  meet ;  for  if  we 
can  but  be  together,  I  will  undertake  to  render  the 
place  of  meeting  equally  agreeable  to  both  of  us. 
Fareweli 

<l  Bfarous  TerentiusY arro  bad  been  lieutenant  to  Pompey 
in  the  piratic  war ;  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  with 
so  much  advantage,  as  to  be  honoured  with  a  naval  crown : 
an  honour  usually  conferred  on  thoee  who  had  signalised 
their  valour  in  a  sea  engagement  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Afranius  and  Petreius,  lien 
tenant  to  Pompey  in  Spain ;  and  he  was  serving  in  tbat 
quality,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  was  at  that 
time  at  the  bead  of  two  legions  in  the  farther  Spain : 
but  his  colleagues  having  been  defeated  by  Cesar,  be  found 
himself  in  no  condition  to  resist,  and  accordingly  surren- 
dered himself  and  his  army  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
He  seems  fntm  that  time  to  have  withdrawn  from  public 
aflUrs,  and  to  have  consecrated  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
(which  he  is  said  to  have  preserved,  with  all  his  senses 
entire,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred)  wholly  to  philosophical 
studies.  His  genius  and  talents,  indeed,  were  principally 
of  the  literary  Idnd :  in  which  he  was  universaUy  acknow- 
ledged to  bold  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  published  many  treatises  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
human  science;  cme  or  two  of  the  least  considerable  of 
which,  and  those  not  entire,  are  the  whole  tbat  now 
remain  of  his  numberless  compositions.— Cos.  De  B^.  Civ. 
7.  dec. ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  7:  Cic.  Academ.  1.  Z. 

c  Tarro's  books  were  bis  companions,  it  seems,  in  Uie 
camp  as  well  as  in  the  closet ;  and  he  was  never  wholly 
separated  from  them,  it  appears,  even  amidst  the  most 
active  engagements  of  public  life. 

'  Varro  had  a  villa  near  each  of  these  places. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  V. 
To  Toramui, 

As  I  wrote  to  you  three  d«Tt  ago  by  tonie 

domestici  of  PUnciui,  I   shall  be  so  much  the 

^  ^  ^    shorter  at  present ;  and  as  my  former' 

was  a  letter  of  consolation,  this  shall  be 

one  of  adrice. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  for  your  advantage 
than  to  remain  in  your  present  situation,  till  you 
shall  be  able  to  lesrn  in  what  manner  you  are  to 
act.  For,  not  to  mention  that  you  will  by  this 
mean  avoid  the  danger  of  a  long  winter-voyage 
in  a  sea  that  affords  but  few  harbours,  there  is  this 
very  material  consideration,  that  you  may  soon 
cross  over  into  Italy,  whenever  you  shall  receive 
any  certain  intelligence.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  yohr  being  desirous  of  presenting  yourself  to 
CsBMir's  friends  in  their  return.  In  short,  I  have 
many  other  objections  to  your  scheme,  for  the 
particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to  our  friend  Chilo. 
Von  cannot,  indeed,  in  these  unfortunate  times,  be 
more  conveniently  placed  than  where  you  now  are ; 
as  you  may,  with  great  facility  and  expedition, 
transport  yourself  from  thence  to  whatever  other 
part  of  the  world  you  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
^  remove.  If  Cesar  should  return  at  the  time  he  is 
expected^,  vou  may  be  in  Italy  soon  enough  to 
wait  upon  him ;  but  should  anything  happen  (as 
many  things  possibly  may)  to  prevent  or  retard 
his  march,  you  are  in  a  place  where  you  may 
receive  an  early  information  of  all  that  occurs.  To 
repeat  it  therefore  once  more,  I  am  altogether  of 
opinion  that  you  should  continue  in  your  present 
quarters.  I  will  only  add,  (what  I  have  often  ex- 
horted you  in  my  former  letters  to  be  well  persuaded 
of,)  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the 
general  danger  to  which  every  citizen  of  Rome  is 
equally  exposed.  And  though  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  sufficiently  great,  yet  we  can  both  of  us 
look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  upon  our  past 
conduct,  and  are  arrived  at  such  a  period  of  life', 
that  we  ought  to  bear  with  particular  fortitude 
whatever  unmerited  fate  may  attend  us. 

Your  family  here  are  all  well,  and  extremely 
regret  your  absence,  as  they  love  and  honour  you 
with  this  highest  tenderness  and  esteem.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  by  no  means  remove  without 
duly  weighing  the  consequences.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  DomitiutK 

Ir  you  have  not  heard  from  me  since  your  arrival 

in  Italy,  it  is  not  that  I  was  discouraged  from 

A.  U.707.   ""^""g  ^^  ™y  P*"^*   by  the  profound 

silence  jrou  have  observed  on  yours.    The 

ff  Probably  the  third  letter  of  this  book. 

b  From  Africa.    See  rem.  <,  p.  47S. 

>  Cioero  waa  at  this  time  about  68  yean  of  age. 

J  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  Domitius  .£nobarbus.  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Coranium  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  [See  letter  7,  book  vii,  rem. '.] 
The  father  was  killed  in  his  flight  from  the  battle  of 
Pharsalla :  [Cae&  De  BeU.  Civ.  iil.  90.]  after  which  his  son, 
as  it  should  seem  by  this  letter,  returned  into  Italy.  He 
is  moitioned  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 


single  reason  was,  that  I  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was  in  every  rapeet  too 
much  distressed,  as  well  as  too  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
act  myself,  to  offer  you  either  aamtaaoe  or  advice ; 
and,  on  the  other,  I  knew  not  what  oooaobtion  to 
suggest  to  yon  under  these  our  severe  and  generri 
misfortunes.  However,  notwithstanding  public 
affairs  are  so  far  from  being  in  a  better  sttaaCioa 
at  present,  that  they  are  growing  every  day  son 
and  more  desperate ;  yet  I  could  not  atisly  my- 
self with  being  silent  any  longer,  and  rather  chose 
to  send  you  an  empty  l^ter  than  not  to  scad  yoa 
any. 

If  you  were  in  the  number  of  those  who 
ciously  persevere  in  the  defence  of  the 
beyond  all  possibility  of  success,  I  should 
every  argument  in  my  power  to  reconcile  yon  tt 
those  conditions,  though  not  the  most  ciigUAc' 
indeed,  which  are  offered  to  our  acceptance.  Bil^' 
as  you  judiciously  terminated  the  noble 
you  made  in  support  of  our  liberties,  by 
limits  which  fortune  herself  marked  out  to 
opposition,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  our  lonf 
mutual  amity,  to  preserve  yourself*'  for  the  s;^ 
your  friends,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and 
children  :  for  the  sake  of  those,  in  short,  to 
you  have  ever  been  infinitely  dear,  and 
welfare  and  interest  depend  entirely  upon  jtmau 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  your  aid.  xn  thi» 
gloomy  season,  those  glorious  precepts  of  pbSosos 
phy  in  which  you  have  been  conversant  from  yei^ 
earliest  youth;  and  to  support  the  loss  of 
with  whom  you  were  united  by  Uie 
ties  of  affection  and  gratitude  ^  if  not  with  ■ 
perfectly  serene,  at  least  with  a  rational  and 
fortitude. 

How  far  my  present  power  may  reach,  I 
not ;  or  rather,  indeed,  I  am  sensible  that  it 
extend  far.    This,  however,  I  will  assure  you, 
it  is  a  promise  which  I  have  likewise  made  to 
excellent  woman  your  affectionate  mother,) 
in  whatever  instance  I  imagine  my  servicea 
avail  either  to  your  honour  or  your 
shall  exert  them  with  the  same  zeal  m}adk 
have  always  shown  in  regard  to  myself.     If 
is  anything,  therefore,  in  which  you  shall  b« 
sirous  to  employ  them,  I  beg  you  will  ki'^ 
know,  and  I  will  most  punctually 
commands.     Indeed,   without  any  suck 
request,  you  may  depend  upon  my  best 
every  occasion  wherein  I  shall  be  capable  of 
moting  your  interest    FarewelL 

assassinating  Cesar.     "  But  he  nuuis^ed  his  i 
Mr.  Ross  observes)  with  so  much  address,  that,  a 
death  of  Brutus  and  Gassius,  he  first  made  tifa  ] 
Antony,  and  then,  upoa  the  decline  of  his  pow—^l 
an  occasion  to  leave  him  and  Join  hlms^  with  A« 
And  though  he  did  not  live  long  eoongh  to  4 
benefit  of  that  union,  yet  he  left  a  acm,  wlu>  i 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  family,  and  laid  a  f 
for  the  empire,  which  took  place  in  the  pcra 
grandson  Nera**— Suet,  in  Vit.  Noon.  &c. ;  Vej 
U.72. 

k  It  looks  by  this  passage  as  if  Domitias  ha<^ 
suspected  at  this  time  of  an  intention  to  (festnqf  ^ 
self. 

>  The  father  and  frfends  of  Domitias,  who  bad  pD^ 
in  the  civil  war. 
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with  C«8ar,  that  mj  friend  may  be  permitted  to 
inherit  this  legacy,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  hii 
relation.  I  entreat  you  by  all  the  varioiu  ties  of 
our  friendship,  as  weU  as  by  those,  likewise,  which 
subsisted  between  your  father  and  myself,  to  exert 
your  most  lealous  and  actifc  offices  for  this  pur- 
pose. Be  assured,  if  yon  were  to  grant  me  all 
that  lies  within  the  compass  of  your  eztensiTe 
credit  and  power,  yon  could  not  more  effectually 
oblige  me  than  by  complying  with  my  present 
request.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  means  of  facilitating 
your  success  upon  this  occasion,  that  Capito,  as 
Cesar  himself  can  witness,  has  erer  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection.  But  Cesar,  I 
know,  never  forgets  anything :  I  forbear,  therefore, 
to  furnish  you  with  particular  instances  of  Capito's 
attachment  to  him,  and  only  desire  you  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  those  which  are  fr^  in  Cesar's 
memory.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to 
point  out  one  proof  of  this  sort,  which  I  myself 
experienced :  and  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  judg- 
ment to  determine  how  far  the  mentioning  of  it 
may  avail.  I  need  not  tell  you  by  what  party  my 
interest  had  been  supported,  nor  whose  cause  I 
espoused  in  our  public  divisions.  But,  believe  me, 
whatever  measures  I  pursued  in  this  war,  which 
were  unacceptable  to  Cesar,  (and  I  have  the  satis- 
fiu^tion  to  find  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  himself,) 
were  most  contrary  to  my  own  inclinations,  and 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  persuasions  and 
authority  of  others.  But,  if  I  conducted  myself 
with  more  moderation  than  any  of  those  who  were 
joined  with  me  in  the  same  cause,  it  is  principally 
owing  to  the  advice  and  admonitions  of  Capito. 
To  say  truth,  if  the  rest  of  my  friends  had  been 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  was 
actuated,  I  might  have  taken  a  part  that  would 
have  proved  of  some  advantage,  perhaps,  to  my 
country ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  of  much  to  myself*. 
In  one  word,  my  dear  Plancus,  your  gratifying  my 
present  request  will  confirm  me  in  the  hope  that  I 
possess  a  place  in  your  affection,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  contribute  to  your  own  advantage, 
in  adding,  by  a  very  important  obligation,  the  most 
grateful  and  worthy  Capito  to  the  number  of  your 
friends.     Farewell. 

w  The  part  which  Cicero  here  aocusee  his  friends  (and 
surely  with  some  want  of  generosity),  that  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  act,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  standing 
neuter  in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Canar.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  this  conduct  would  have  been  &r 
less  exceptionable,  if,  instead  of  faintly  Joining  with  one 
side,  he  had  determined  to  engage  with  neither.  This  too. 
as  the  event  proved,  might  have  been  most  prudential  in 
point  of  interest :  for  a  neutrality  was  all  that  Cesar  de- 
sired of  him.  But  that  it  could  in  any  sort  have  advan- 
taged his  country,  appears  to  be  a  notion  altogether  impro- 
bable, and  advanced  only  to  give  a  colour  to  his  not  having 
entered  with  more  spirit  into  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
Cicero  often  intimates,  indeed,  that  by  preserving  a  neu- 
trality, he  might  have  been  more  likely  to  have  facilitated 
an  accommodation  between  Pompey  and  Caraar.  But  it  is 
utterly  incredible,  from  the  temper  and  character  of  these 
contending  chiefs,  that  either  of  them  entertained  the 
least  disposition  for  this  purpose :  as  it  is  certain,  from 
Cicero's  own  confession  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
was  well  persuaded  Pompey  would  never  listen  to  any 
pacific  overtures.— Ad  Att.  vii.  8 ;  vliL  1&. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  AUienut,  ProemndK 
Dbm OCBITUS  of  Sicyon  is  not  only  my  host?, 
but  (what  I  can  say  of  few  of  hu  cooatrymea 
^  y  ^  beside)  he  is  likewise  my  very  fatiBate 
friend.  He  is  a  person,  indeed,  of  the 
highest  probity  and  merit,  and  di&tiDgushed  fiv 
his  most  generous  and  polite  hospitality  tovardi 
those  who  come  under  his  roof;  in  whidi  mober 
1  have  received  particular  marks  of  his  afeetkn 
and  esteem.  In  one  word,  you  will  find  him  a  sua 
of  the  first  and  most  valuable  character  amoogrt 
his  fellow^tizens,  I  had  almost  said  in  all  Ackui. 
I  only  mean,  therefore,  by  this  letter,  to  intndaee 
him  to  your  acquaintance  ;  for  I  know  you  snti- 
ments  and  disposition  so  wdl,  that  I  am  pemsifad 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make  yoa  think  ha 
worthy  of  being  received  both  as  year  gae^  nd 
friend.  Let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  mean  tisie,  ts 
favour  him  with  your  patronage,  and  to  assme  kia 
that,  for  my  sake,  he  may  depend  upon  all  the 
assistance  in  your  power.  If  after  this  yoa  ihodd 
discover  (as  I  trust  you  will)  that  his  viitoes  render 
him  deserving  of  a  nearer  intercoune,  yoa  caaaot 
more  sensibly  oblige  me  than  by  admitting  him  into 
your  frimily  and  Mendahip.    FarevelL 


LETTER  X. 
To  Lueitu  Mesdrntu*. 
Your  letter  afforded  me  great  nleasiie,  as  it 
gave  me  an  assurance  (though  indeed  I  n^ 
A,  V.  707.  "o*^)  ^^^  yott  earnestly  wish  for  ny 
company.  Believe  me,  I  am  ecioalty  de- 
sirous of  yours ;  and,  in  truth,  when  there  «*• 
a  much  greater  abundance  of  patriot  dtixai  asd 
agreeable  companiona  who  were  in  the  i/aAa 
of  my  friends,  there  was  no  man  with  vhna  I 
rather  chose  to  associate,  and  few  whose  coopasT 
I  liked  so  well.  But  now  that  dea^  *^"^°^ 
change  of  disposition  has  so  greatly  <****''^ 
this  social  circle,  I  should  prefer  a  sii^  day  «in 
you  to  a  whole  life  with  the  generality  of  ^ 
with  whom  I  am  at  present  obli^  to  live'.  S»- 
tnde  itself,  indeed,  (if  soUtnde,  alas!  I  «««' 
liberty  to  enjoy,)  would  be  far  more  eligibk  this 
the  conversation  of  those  who  frequent  my  hoo«i 
one  or  two  of  them,  at  most,  excepted.  I  ^^ 
relief,  therefore,  (where  I  would  advise  y<»^  *2 
for  yours,)  in  amusements  of  a  literary  ^^^^^iTJ 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  always  inteaded 
well  to  my  country.  I  have  the  satisfcrfi«^ 
reflect,  (as  I  dare  say  you  will  readily  betieve,)  tW 
I  never  sacrificed  the  public  good  to  my  o»o  pjj- 
vate  views ;  that,  if  a  certain  person  (*hMn  w 
my  sake,  I  am  sure,  you  never  loved,)  had  n« 

«  He  was  at  this  time  proconsul,  or  gorereor  of  Sk^t 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  cars  and  m^oi*  > 
transporting  the  troops  which  Cwemr  received  from  tb»M 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  present  war  in  Africa.  'B*' 
is  a  silver  coin  still  extant,  on  which  it  faiiiyiW.  *• 
ALLIENV8.  PRO.  CO&  and  on  the  rtftno,  C  CfiSAK 
IMP.  COS.  ITER— Pigh.  Annal.  UL  453. 

7  See  reiN.  •  on  letter  7,  book  viL 

«  See  rem,  <>,  p.  44a 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  Cassarean  party;  with  wb«n  Oeew 
now  foimd  it  convenient  to  cultivate  a  frieodahip,  ln««* 
to  ingratiate  himself  with 
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looked  upon  me  with  a  jealous  eye^,  both  himself 
tod  erery  friend  to  liberty  had  been  happy ;  that  I 
ihnjB  endeaTonred  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
poirerof  any  man  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity ; 
oi  lo  a  word,  that  when  I  perceived  those  arms, 
fUch  I  had  eter  dreaded,  would  prove  an  over- 
aatdi  for  that  patriot-coalition   I   had   myself 
kmed'  in  the  republic,  I  thought  it  better  to 
accept  of  a  safe  peace,  upon  any  terms,  than  impo- 
teotlj  to  contend  with  a  superior  force.     But  I 
kpe  shortly  to  talk  over  these,  and  many  other 
pdotv,  with  you  in  person.    Nothing,  indeed,  de- 
tiiu  me  in  Rome  but  to  wait  the  event  of  the  war 
ID  Africa ;  which,  I  imagine,  must  now  be  soon 
decided.    And  though  it  seems  of  little  import- 
ffice  on  which  side  the  victory  shall  turn,  yet  I 
^aak  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  be  near  my 
friends  when  the  news  shall  arrive,  in  order  to 
Rmnlt  with  them  on  the  measures  it  may  be 
iimable  for  me  to  pursue**.    Affairs  are  now 
redooed  to  such  an  unhappy  situation,  that  though 
t^  ii  a  considerable  difference,  it  is  true,  between 
tie  canse  of  the  contending  parties,  I  believe  there 
viil  be  very  little  as  to  the  consequence  of  their 
ncoesi.    However,  though  my  spirits  were  too 
Bodi  dejected,  perhaps,  whilst  our  affairs  remained 
in  nipense,  I  find  myself  much  more  composed 
BOW  that  they  are  utterly  desperate.    Your  last 
ktter  liu  contributed  to  confirm  me  in  this  dis- 
position, u  it  is  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity 
y^  ^hich  you  support  your  unjust  disgrace*.    It 
tf  vitii  pardcuhu*  satlsfiiction  I  observe,  that  you 
D«e  thii  heroic  calmness,  not  only  to  philosophy, 
bat  to  temper.    For  I  will  confess,  that  I  imagined 
foor  mind  was  softened  with  that  too  delicate  sen- 
Mtj  whidi  we,  who  passed  our  lives  in  the  ease 


^  ?ompej :  wiio  being  Jealona  of  the  popularity  which 
^%xro  had  acquired  during  his  consuUhip,  Btruck  in  with 
lie  deri|ju  of  C«nar.  and  others,  who  had  formed  a  party 
fuwt  oar  aothor.  It  was  by  these  means  that  Pompey 
^  the  (oinoipal  foundation  of  Cesar's  power,  which, 
'^Oamt  the  assistance  (^  the  former,  could  never  hare 
^fnOei  to  the  destrootlon  both  of  himself  and  of  the 
spuMic.  [See  rem.  «,  p.  334.]  The  censure  which  Cicero 
en  cMti  open  Pomp^s  conduct  towards  him,  is  undonbt- 
flyjuxt:  but  it  is  a  proof,  at  the  same  time,  how  un« 
*rthil/  be  flattered  that  great  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
^powtf.  when  he  professed  to  have  received  obligations 
■«  hhn.  that  gave  him  the  most  unquestionable  right  to 
^^isfaesC  gratitudeu— See  rem.  k,  p.  432. 
*  Cicem  probably  allodes  to  the  coalition  he  formed 
trisf  his  eonsnlirtitp,  of  the  equestrian  order  with  tliat  of 
e  lesate:  which,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  shining 
Ha  of  his  administration.  "  This  order  (as  Dr.  Middle- 
9  otarrcB)  consisted,  next  to  the  senators,  of  the  richest 
^nost  q)lcndid  families  in  Rome :  who,  from  the  ease 
d  affluence  of  thdr  fortunes,  were  naturally  well  affected 
^  is^osperity  of  the  republic ;  and  being  also  the  oon- 
bH  fiumos  of  an  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had  agreat 
rt«f  (be  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them.  Cicero 
H^oed  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  orden  would 
■^P  l>e  an  overbalance  to  any  other  power  in  the  state, 
i  a  accnre  barrier  against  any  attempts  of  the  popular 
i  «mbitlons  upon  the  common  liberty."— Life  of  Cicero, 
Ol 

(^Iem>  would  have  bad  great  occasion  for  the  advice  of 
fr^nls,  if  the  remains  of  Pompey's  army  had  defeated 
'bt's  in  Africa.  For  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  would 
^^»i*y  have  experienced,  the  severest  effects  of  their 
iQtmeot.  If  they  had  returned  victorious  into  Italy.— 
Pam.lx.6. 

^tescistos,  it  is  probaMe,  was  banished  by  Cesar,  as  a 
tijoo  of  Fcnnp^,  to  a  certain  distance  tram  Rome. 


and  fireedom  of  Rome,  were  apt  in  general  to  con- 
tract. But  as  we  bore  our  prosperous  days  with 
moderation,  it  becomes  us  to  bear  our  adverse 
fortune,  or  more  properly,  indeed,  our  irretrievable 
ruin,  with  fortitude.  This  advantage  we  may,  at 
least,  derive  from  our  extreme  calamities,  that  Uiey 
will  teach  us  to  look  upon  death  with  contempt ; 
which,  even  if  we  were  happy,  we  ought  to  despise, 
as  a  state  of  total  insensibility' ;  but  which,  under 
our  present  afflictions,  should  be  the  object  of  our 
constant  wishes.  Let  not  any  fears  then,  I  conjure 
you  by  your  affection  for  me,  disturb  the  peace  of 
your  retirement ;  and,  be  well  persuaded,  nothing 
can  befal  a  man  that  deserves  to  raise  his  dread 
and  horror,  but  (what  I  am  sure  ever  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  far  from  you)  the  reproaches  of  a 
guilty  heart 

I  purpose  to  pay  you  a  visit  very  soon,  if  nothing 
should  happen  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
change  my  resolution  :  and  if  there  should,  I  will 
immediately  let  you  know.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not,  whilst  you  are  in  so  weak  a  condition,  be 
tempted  by  your  impatience  of  seeing  me,  to  remove 
from  your  present  situation  :  at  least,  not  without 
previously  consulting  me.  In  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinue to  love  me,  and  take  care  both  of  your  health 
and  your  repose.    Farewell. 

f  Cicero  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  in  two 
or  three  other  of  these  letters.  Thus,  in  one  to  Torquatus ; 
— *'  si  non  ero,  sensu  omnino  carebo : "  and  in  another  to 
Toranius ;— "  Una  ratio  videtur,  quicqnid  evenerit  ferre 
moderate ;  pnesertim  cum  omnium  rerum  mors  sit  extre- 
mum."  From  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Cicero,  in 
his  private  opinion,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality.  In  answer  to  which  it  may  be  observed.  In 
the  first  place,  that  these  passages,  without  any  violence 
of  construction,  may  be  interpreted  as  affirming  nothing 
more,  than  that  death  is  an  utter  extinction  of  all  sensi« 
bility  with  respect  to  human  concerns :  as  It  was  a  doubt 
with  some  of  the  ancients  whether  departed  spirits  did  not 
still  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  this  world.  In 
the  next  place,  admitting  these  several  passages  to  be  so 
many  clear  and  positive  assertions,  that  the  soul  perishes 
with  the  body ;  yet  It  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  this 
was  Cicero's  real  belief.  It  Is  usual  with  him  to  vary  his 
sentiments  In  these  letters,  in  accommodation  to  the  prin- 
oiples  or  circumstances  of  his  correspondenta  Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  Dolabella,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say,  **  sum 
avidior  quam  satis  est  gloris  :**  but  in  writing  to  Cato,  he 
represents  himself  of  a  disposition  entirely  the  reverse: 
"  ipaam  quidem  glorlam  per  se  nunqnam  putavi  expeten- 
dam."  In  a  letter  to  Torquatus,  when  he  is  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  banishment  from  Rome,  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  "  in  malls  omnibus  acerbius  est 
videre  qmun  audlre  :**  but.  in  another  letter  to  Marcellus, 
written  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome,  be 
reasons  upon  a  principle  directly  opposite,  and  tells  him, 
— **  non  est  tuum  imo  sensu  oculorum  moveri :  cum  idem 
illud  a«ribus  percipias,  quod  etiam  m€^^  videri  solet.** 
&c  Other  Instances  of  the  same  variation  from  himself 
might  be  produced :  but  these,  together  with  those  that 
have  already  been  occasionally  pointed  out  In  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  evince,  that 
Cicero's  real  sentiments  and  opinions  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  particular  passages  in  these  letters.  In  those  to  Atticus, 
indeed,  he  was  generally,  though  not  always,  more  sincere : 
and  Sir.  Rose  has  cited  a  passage  from  one  of  them,  in 
which  Cicero  very  expressly  mentions  his  expectations  of  a 
future  state :  *'  tempus  est  nos  de  ilia  perpeiua  jam,  (says 
he,)  non  de  hac  exigua  vita  cogitare."  But  Cicero's  specu- 
lative notions  are  best  determined  by  looking  into  his 
philosophical  writings ;  and  these  abound  with  various  and 
full  proofs  that  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the  soul's 
immortality.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14 ;  xv.  4 ;  vL  4 ;  iv.  9 ;  Ad 
Att  X.  8 ;  see  also  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  306 
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LETTER  XI. 
To  Allienuty  Proconsul, 
As  you  are  no  stranger,  I  imagine,  to  the  esteem 
I  entertained  for  Avianus  Flaocos  ;  so  I  have  often 
A  u.  707.  ^^^^  ^^  acknowledge  the  generous 
manner  in  which  yon  formerly  treated 
him ;  as,  indeed,  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more 
grateful  or  better  heart  His  two  sons,  Cains  and 
Marcus,  inherit  all  the  virtues  of  their  ^ther  ;  and 
I  most  warmly  recommend  them  to  your  protec- 
tion, as  young  men  for  whom  I  hare  a  Tery  singular 
affection.  Cains  is  now  in  Sicily,  and  Marcus  is 
at  present  with  me.  I  entreat  you  to  show  erery 
mark  of  honour  to  the  former,  and  to  take  the 
affairs  of  both  under  your  patronage ;  assuring 
yourself,  that  you  cannot  render  me  in  your  govern- 
ment a  more  acceptable  sendee.     Farewell. 


O-. 


LETTER   Xn. 


To  Varro. 
Though  I  ha?e  nothing  to  write,  yet  I  could 
not  suffer  Caninius  to  pay  you  a  visit  without 
A,  V  707  ^^^  ^®  opportunity  of  conveying  a 
letter  by  his  hands.  And  now  I  know 
not  what  else  to  say,  but  that  I  propose  to  be  with 
you  very  sooo  :  an  information,  however,  which  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  be  glad  to  receive.  But 
will  It  be  altogether  decent  to  appear  in  so  gay  a 
scene',  at  a  time  when  Rome  is  in  such  a  general 
flame  ?  And  shall  we  not  furnish  an  occasion  of 
censure  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  we  observe 
the  same  sober  philosophical  life,  in  all  seasons, 
and  in  every  place?  Yet,  after  all,  what  im- 
ports it  ?  since  the  world  will  talk  of  us  in  spite 
of  our  utmost  caution.  And,  indeed,  whilst  our 
censurers  are  immersed  in  every  kind  of  flagitious 
debauchery,  it  is  much  worth  our  concern,  truly, 
what  they  say  of  our  innocent  relaxations  !  In  just 
contempt,  therefore,  of  these  illiterate  barbarians, 
it  is  my  resolution  to  join  you  very  speedily.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  indeed,  but  it  should  seem  that 
our  favourite  studies  are  attended  with  much  greater 
advantages  in  these  wretched  times  than  formerly  : 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  now  our  only  resource, 
or  that  we  were  less  sensible  of  their  salutary 
effects  when  we  were  in  too  happy  a  state  to  have 
occasion  to  experience  them.  But  this  is  sending 
owls  to  Athens  '^,  as  we  say,  and  suggesting  reflec- 

s  Varro  teems  to  have  requested  Cicero  to  five  him  a 
meeting  at  Bai»,  a  place  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
on  aoooimt  of  its  hot  baths ;  as  the  agreeableneea  of  its 
situation  on  the  bey  of  Naples  rendered  it,  at  the  same 
time,  Uie  general  resort  of  the  pleasurable  world.  The 
tender  Propertios  has  addressed  some  pretty  lines  to  his 
Cynthia  at  this  place,  which  suflioioitly  intimate  in  what 
manner  the  Roman  ladies  were  amused  in  that  dangerous 
scene  of  gallantry  and  dissipation. 

*'  Tu  modo  quam  primum  oorruptas  desere  Balas, 
Multis  ista  dabnnt  littora  diasidium : 
Littora  qur  fuerant  castis  inimica  puellis,*'  && 
**  Fly,  fly,  my  love,  soft  Bale's  tainted  coast. 
Where  many  a  pair  connubial  peace  have  lost ; 
Where  many  a  maid  shall  guilty  Joys  deplore : 
Ah  fly,  my  fair,  detested  Dale's  shore  !** 
^  A  proverbial  expression  of  the  same  import  with  that 
Off  **  sending  coals  to  Newcastle."  It  alludes  to  the  Athenian 


tions  which  your  own  mind  will  far  better  sspplj. 
All  that  I  mean  by  them,  however,  is,  to  linw  a 
letter  from  you  in  return,  at  the  mas  tine  thit  I 
give  yon  notice  to  expect  me  soon.  PsmnlL 


LETTER  XIII. 


To  the 

OuB  friend  Caninius  paid  me  a  visit,  sooe  tiaie 
ago,  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  informed  ne  that 
a.  V.  707.  ^^  purposed  to  set  out  for  yoorkiiie  tbe 
next  morning.  I  told  him  I  woold  pn 
him  two  or  three  lines  to  deliver  to  joo,  tod 
desired  he  would  call  for  them  m  the  monii&f. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  you  that  night  ^ :  bat  as  be 
did  not  return,  I  imagined  he  had  forgottcs  bis 

!)romise;  and  should,  therefore,  have  tat  tbat 
etter  by  one  of  my  own  domestics,  if  Caniaiu  bad 
not  assured  me  of  your  intention  to  leave  Tuesiia 
the  next  morning.  However,  after  a  few  days  bad 
intervened,  and  I  had  given  over  all  expectitioai 
of  Caninius,  he  made  me  a  second  visit,  asd  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  was  instantly  aettiog  oel  to 
you.  But,  notwithstanding  the  letter  I  had  vncta 
was  then  become  altogether  out  of  date,  cspotOf 
after  the  arrival  of  such  important  Dewsi,  jccu  ( 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  my  profoaod  tecabn- 
tions  should  be  lost,  I  delivered  it  into  the  biadt 
of  that  very  learned  and  affectionate  friend  of  Tosn. 
who,  I  suppose,  has  acquainted  you  with  the  coo* 
versation  which  passed  between  us  at  the  laas 
time. 

I  think  it  most  prudent  for  both  of  w  to  awid 
tbe  view  at  least,  if  we  cannot  so  essilf  eicape  tbi 
remarks,  of  the  world  :  for  those  who  are  ektaftd 
with  this  victory  look  down  upon  uf  with  an  lir 
of  triumph,  and  those  who  regret  it  are  dispksRd 
that  we  did  not  sacrifice  our  lives  in  ths  case 
But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  (as  it  is  in  Rome  tbit 
we  are  particularly  exposed  to  these  nioctifictfiMai) 
why  I  have  not  followed  your  example  in  ttOH 
from  the  dty  ?  But  tell  me,  my  friend,  sapffW 
as  your  judgment  confessedly  is,  did  foa  te^ 
find  yourself  mistaken  ?  Or  who  is  there,  in  timfl 
of  such  total  darkness  and  confusion,  tbst  cu 
always  be  sure  of  directing  his  steps  srigbt?  I 
have  long  thought,  indeed,  that  it  wodd  be  bappT 
for  me  to  retire  where  I  might  neither  see  nor  bor 
what  passes  in  Rome.  But  my  groondlesi  cxp* 
cions  discouraged  me  from  executing  tfaia  fchev^** 
as  I  was  apprehensive  that  those  who  might  ans- 
dentalfy  meet  me  on  my  way  would  put  sscb  «s* 
structions  upon  my  retreat  as  best  suited  with  tk* 
own  purposes.  Some,  I  imagined,  would  ssiped, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  suspect,  that  I  was  etbff 
driven  from  Rome  by  my  fiears,  or  withdrew  a 
order  to  form  some  revolution  abroad ;  sad  perbapi 
too,  would  report,  that  I  had  actually  prondedi 
ship  for  that  purpose.  Others,  I  feared,  who  ln«« 
me  best,  and  might  be  disposed  to  think  mo** 
favourably  of  my  actions,  would  be  apt  to  impott 
my  recess  to  an  abhorrence  of  a  certain  psrty*.  '^ 
is  these  apprehensions  that  have  hitherto,  cootruT 

coin,  which  was  stamped  (as  AfanuUus  obscrrei)  «^  ^ 
figure  of  an  owl. 

>  Probably  the  preceding  letter. 

J  Concerning  Cesar's  defeat  of  Scfpio  in  Afries. 

k  The  Cesareans. 
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to  Dj  iodinatioiis  indeed,  detained  me  in  Rome  : 
bat  «(Mto(D,  however,  has  familiarised  the  nnpleas- 
iog  Ktae,  and  gradnallj  hardened  me  into  a  less 
affonte  lensibilitj. 

Tlins  I  bsTe  laid  before  yon  the  motives  which 
iadoce  me  to  continue  here.  As  to  what  relates  to 
yoor  own  condoct,  I  wonld  advise  yon  to  remain 
ffl  TDor  present  retirement,  till  the  warmth  of  onr 
pvblic  exultation  shall  be  somewhat  abated,  and  it 
fbaQ  certainly  be  known  in  what  manner  affairs 
ibrou}  are  terminated :  for  terminated,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  they  are^  Much  will  depend  on  the 
gtoerai  molt  of  this  battle,  and  the  temper  in 
which  Cesar  may  return.  And  though  I  see, 
ilrcadj,  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  determine 
mj  sentiments  as  to  that  point,  yet  I  think  it  most 
idvimhk  to  wait  the  event.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  should  be  glad  yon  would  postpone  your  journey 
to  Baix,  till  the  first  transports  of  this  clamorous 
joj  if  fobsided ;  as  it  will  hiave  a  better  appearance 
to  meet  jon  at  those  waters,  when  I  may  seem  to 
go  tbitber  rather  to  join  with  you  in  lamenting  the 
pubUe  misfortunes,  than  to  participate  in  the  plea- 
lores  of  the  place.  But  this  I  submit  to  your  more 
enlightened  judgment :  only  let  us  agree  to  pass 
oor /irei  together  in  those  studies  which  were  once, 
tBdeed,  nothing  more  than  our  amusement,  but 
BQst  now,  alas  !  prove  our  principal  suppdrt.  Let 
n  be  TtaAjf  at  the  same  time,  whenever  we  shall 
^  called  open  to  contribute  not  only  our  counsels, 
bot  oar  labours,  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the 
vpablic  But  if  none  shall  require  our  services 
br  this  purpose,  let  us  employ  our  time  and  our 
^onghts  upon  moral  and  political  inquiries.  If 
^  cuinot  benefit  the  commonwealth  in  the  forum 
od  the  senate,  let  us  endeavour,  at  least,  to  do  so 
7  oar  studies  and  our  writings ;  and  after  the 
uoipfe  o(  the  most  learned  among  the  ancients, 
xithbute  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  by  useful 
iiqaisitions  concerning  laws  and  government. 
hud  now,  having  thus  acquainted  jrou  with  my 
ntimenu  and  purposes,  I  shall  be  extremely 
»%d  to  you  for  letting  me  know  yours  in  return, 
irewcfl. 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  the  tame. 

foo  nrast  know,  my  friend,  that  I  am  one  of 

ae  philos€»phers  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Dio- 

^    donia  concerning  contingencies"*.     Ac- 

oordinglj  I  maintain,  that  if  you  should 

te  us  a  visit  here,  you  are  under  an  absolute 

»sity  of  so  doing ;  but  if  you  should  not,  that 

because  your  coming  hither  is  in  the  number 

hose  things  which  cannot  possibly  happen. — 

Vlien  this  letter  was  written,  there  seems  to  have 
only  some  general  accounts  arrived  of  Cvsar's  sue- 
In  Africa ;  but  the  partloulan  of  the  battle  were  not 


OWSoms  waa  a  Greek  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
-  of  Ptolomsras  Soter,  and  flourished  about  280  years 
e  the  Christian  era.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with 
for  not  being  able  inunediately  to  solve  a  pbiloso- 
I  ^pwstion  whiob  that  prince  put  to  him  in  conver- 
L  He  matntain»>d  that  nothing  could  be  contingent ; 
tat  whatever  waa  possible  must  necessarily  liappen. 
>  ludicrously  applies  this  absurd  doctrine  to  the  in- 
1  visit  of  hia  friend.— Cic.  de  Fato,  7. 


Now  tell  me  which  of  the  two  opinions  you  are 
most  inclined  to  adopt :  whether  this  of  the  philo- 
sopher I  just  now  mentioned,  whose  sentiments, 
you  know,  were  so  little  agreeable  to  our  honest 
friend  Diodotus  ",  or  the  opposite  one  of  Chrysip- 
pus**  ?  But  we  will  reserve  these  curious  specula- 
tions till  we  shall  be  more  at  leisure :  and  this,  I 
wiU  agree  with  Chrysippus,  is  a  possibility  which 
either  mav  or  may  not  happen. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  offices  in  my 
afiair  with  Cocceius',  which  I  likewise  recom- 
mend to  Atticus.  If  you  will  not  make  me  a  Tisit, 
I  will  pay  you  one ;  and  as  your  library  is  situated 
in  your  garden,  I  shall  want  nothing  to  complete 
my  two  favourite  amusements — reading  and  walk- 
ing.   FarewelL 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Apuleiut,  Proqtuutor  <. 
LuciiTs  Egnatius,  a  Roman  knight,  is  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine,  whose  alTairs  in  Asia, 
▲  U.707    ^S^^^*^  ^^  ^i^  slave  Anchialus,  who 
superintends  them,  I  recommend  to  you 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  were  my  own.    For 
be  assured  we  are  united  to  each  other,  not  only 
by  a  daily  intercourse  of  the  highest  friendship, 
but  by  many  good  offices  that  have  been  mutually 
exchanged  between  us.    As  he  has  not  the  least 
doubt  of  your  disposition  to  oblige  me,  let  me  ear- 
nestly  entreat  you   to    convince  him,  by  your 
services  in  his  favour,  that  I  warmly  requested 
them.    FarewelL 

n  Diodotus  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  under  whom  Cicero 
had  been  educated,  and  whom  he  afterwards  entertained 
for  many  years  in  his  housei  He  died  about  thirteen  years 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  left  his  friend  and  pupil 
a  considerable  l^:acy.— Cic.  Academ.  it ;  Ad  Att.  ii.  2a 
.  o  Chrysippus  was  successor  to  Zeno,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Stoic  school.  It  appears,  by  a  list  of  some 
of  his  writings,  which  Laertius  has  given,  that  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  Fate ;  and  probably  it  was  in  this  book 
that  he  opposed  the  ridiculous  notions  of  Diodotus.  Seneca 
represents  him  as  a  penetrating  genius,  but  one  whose 
speculations  were  somewhat  too  subtle  and  refined.  He 
adds,  that  his  diction  was  so  extremely  dose,  that  he 
never  employed  a  superfluous  word ;  a  character  he  could 
scarce  deserve,  if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  he 
published  no  less  than  311  treatises  upon  logic,  and  above 
400  upon  other  subjects.— One  cannot  hear,  indeed,  of  such 
an  immoderate  flux  of  pen,  without  being  hi  some  danger 
of  suffering  the  same  fate  that  attended  this  inexhaustible 
genius,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  flt  of  excessive 
laughter— Laertius  in  Vit ;  Senec.  de  Beneflc.  L  3;  Stan- 
ley's Hist  of  PhUos.  487. 

P  In  the  text  he  is  called  Cottiut ;  but,  perhaps,  (as  one 
of  Uie  commentators  imagines,)  it  should  be  Cocceivs. 
For  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time  with  the  present,  requests 
his  assistance  in  procuring  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  owing  to  him  from  Gocceius ;  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  same  affair  he  alludes  to  in  this  passage. — 
Ad  Att  xlL  13 

<l  It  is  wholly  uncOTtain  both  who  this  person  was,  and 
when  he  exercised  the  oflloe  of  proquastor. 
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BOOK    VIII. 


LETTER  L 
To  Mareu$  Mariut  K 
I  Whbnkvkr  I  reflect,  as  indeed  I  freqnentl j  do, 
on  those  public  calamities  we  have  thus  long 
A.  u.  707.  ^<i°red,  and  are  still  likely  to  endure,  it 
always  brings  to  my  thoughts  the  last 
interview  we  had  together.  It  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  my  mind,  that  I  can  name  the 
Tery  day ;  and  I  perfectly  well  remember  it  was 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  consulate  of  Lentulus 
and  Marcellns^  that,  upon  my  arrival  at  my  Pom- 
peian  villa*,  I  found  you  waiting  for  me  with  the 
most  friendly  solicitude.  Your  generous  concern 
arose  from  a  tenderness  both  for  my  honour  and 
my  safety;  as  the  former  you  feared  would  be 
endangered  if  I  continued  in  Italy  ;  and  the  latter, 
if  I  went  to  Pompey.  I  was  myself,  likewise,  as 
you  undoubtedly  perceived,  so  greatly  perplexed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  determining  which  of  these 
measures  was  most  advisable.  However,  I  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  personal  safety  to 
the  dictates  of  my  honour ;  and  accordingly  I  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  But  I  no  sooner  arrived  in  his 
army  than  I  had  occasion  to  repent  of  my  resolu- 
tion ;  not  so  much  from  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
myself  exposed,  as  from  the  many  capital  faults  I 
discovered  among  them.  In  the  first  place,  Pom- 
pey's  forces  were  neither  very  considerable  in  point 
of. numbers'*,  nor  by  any  means  composed  of  war- 
like troops ;  and  in  the  next  place,  (1  speak,  how- 
ever, with  exception  of  Pompev  himself,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  principal  leaders,)  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  such  a  spirit  of  rapaciousness,  and  breathed 
such  principles  of  cruelty  in  their  conversation, 
thai  I  could  not  think  even  upon  our  success 
without  horror.  To  this  I  must  add,  that  some  of 
the  most  considerable  officers  were  deeply  involved 
in  debt ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  good 
among  them  but  theircause.  Thusdespairing  of  suc- 
cess, I  advised  (what,  indeed,  I  had  always  recom- 
mended) that  proposals  of  accommodation  should 
be  offered  to  Ciesar ;  and  when  I  found  Pompey 
utterly  averse  to  all  measures  of  that  kind,  1  endea- 
voured  to  persuade  him,  at  least,  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement.  This  last  advice  he  seemed  sometimes 
inclined,  to  follow,  and  probably  would  have  fol- 
lowed, if  a  slight  advantage,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards gained  <*,  had  not  given  him  a  confidence  in 

k  See  rem,  ■,  p.  367. 

1  An.  Urb.  704,  about  two  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  which  was  probably  written  very  early  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

■  "  Thia  villa  of  Cicero  was  sitnated  near  Pompeii,  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  villa  of  Mariue."— Ross. 

n  Potnpey*8  army,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  more 
than  double  in  number  to  that  of  Cvsar,  whoee  forces 
amounted  only  to  about  28,000  men.— Plut.  in  Vit  Pomp. 

•  Before  the  walls  of  Dyrradiium.  Notwithstanding 
Cieero  speaks  with  some  sort  of  contempt  of  this  advan- 
tage which  Pompey  gained  over  the  troops  of  Caesar,  yet 
it  appeara  to  have  been  very  oonaideffable.  It  waa  thought 
80  at  least  by  Cesar  himself,  who  observed  to  some  of  hia 


his  troops.  From  that  moment  sU  the  ikfflnt 
conduct  of  this  great  man  seems  to  hsre  ottok 
forsaken  him;  and  he  acted  so  little  like  a  gmen^ 
that,  with  a  raw  and  inexperienced  army,  be  imp« 
dently  gave  battle  p  to  the  most  brave  and  mirtii 
legions.  The  consequence  was,  ti»t  be  nileredl 
most  shameful  defeat ;  and,  abandoning  bb  " 
to  Ceesar,  he  was  obliged  to  run  away,  ot<  ^ 
panied  even  with  a  single  attendant^.  Tbif  ercrf 
determined  roe  to  lay  down  my  arms,  bdof  p* 
suaded  that  if  we  could  not  prevail  with  osrmiw 
forces,  we  should  scarce  have  better  watttm  wfc* 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed.  I  dediaed,  the« 
fore,  to  engage  any  farther  in  a  war,  the  itsA  i 
which  must  necessarily  be  attended  vidi  oaefl 
other   of   the  following  unhappy 


frianda,  after  the  action  waa  over,  that  ttie  e 
have  obtained  a  complete  victory,  had  thsy  b«  e^ 
manded  by  a  general  that  knew  how  to  oaDqMff^41iS.| 
Vit  Pomp.  -^J 

F  In  the  plaina  of  Fharaalla.  The  principal  flfi««»i 
Pompey's  army  were  80  eUted  by  their  laU  « 
Dyrrachium,  that  they  pursued  Ckssr  as  to  cotstB^ 
quest ;  and,  instead  of  concerting  meaMoet  for 
their  victory,  were  employed  in  warmly  coated . 
themselves  their  several  proportkMsof  the  ipoQs.  rw^ 
waa  not  leaa  confident  of  anoeeaa  than  tbs  Rrt;  »<■ 
had  thetanpmdencetodedare,  inaconncflofvw.*^ 
waa  holden  a  few  days  before  this  important  bsuMI 
be  did  not  doubt  of  entirely  defeating  Cwar  \if  tfKoi 
strength  of  hia  cavalry,  and  without  cngagiagtok^M 
in  the  action.— Cca.  De  BelL  Civ.  liL  83, 86. 

It  Is  very  oboervable,  that  the  day  on  whi<*  *!■ 
rable  battte  waa  fought  ia  nowhere  rBCoried,  m*  tt"l 
waa  not  known  even  in  Locan*8  time  :— 

**  Tempora  aignavit  levicrum  Roma  malorffi, 
Huno  voluit  nesdre  diem."— Loca*,  viL  414 

4  Plutarch  resembles  Pompeyls  flight  to  that  «f  ijl 
befoi«  Hector,  as  described  in  the  1  Ith  Uiad:- 

2t^  8^  ra^,**  «.  r.  X. 

**  Partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  psxt  | 

Shot  hcav'n-bred  horror  thro*  the  Gredaa'*  biwt;  | 
Confused,  uimerved  in  Hector^  presence  grova, 
Amaaed  he  stood,  with  horrors  not  hb  own. 
O'er  hia  broad  back  his  moony  diidd  he  thitv. 
And,  glaring  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew '*-*'** 
In  fkct,  however.  It  waa  attended  with  afl  the  circ^ 
atances  of  diagraoe  which  Cicero  mentions.  P""W^;'Jt 
rarioua  deliberaUona,  resolved  to  take  shelter  toW' 
where  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  protector tnP»«"fj 
whose  father  he  had  formerly  assisted  in  n«<'^'**^^ 
dominkma.  [See  rm. » on  letter  1«.  book  L]  Bat  w 
dotua,  a  aort  of  tutor  to  thia  young  prince,  art  "^ 
ing  it  prudent  either  to  receive  Pbmpey,  «  te  «» 
him  admittance,  proposed,  as  the  best  P<»"^*r^Z 
ahouM  be  destroyed.  Accordingly  the  perww  »»JT 
aent  to  conduct  hfan  from  his  ship  had  direeaiooi  »  »  " 
executfoners ;  which  they  performed,  by  staVfclni  hSM^ 
he  was  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  to  order  ••'"'vTT 
avaaBtoa,  having  aevered  Pompey's  head,  irft  ^J**^  T 
the  shore,  where  it  was  burned  with  the  phntaV** 
fishing-boat,  by  a  faithful  freedman,  who  1>^^J;*T 
unhappy  spectator  of  this  affecttog  ^'M'^^l?^ 
ashes  were  afterwarda  conveyed  to  hia  wife  Okp**." 
depoaited  them  to  a  famUy  mommient  omt  his  Aiw 
vUla^Plut.  to  Tit.  Pomp. 
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fltbcr  to  peruh  in  the  fidd  of  battle,  to  be  taken 
fiMBer  bftbe  oonqnerora,  to  be  sacrificed  bj 
ttaefaery',  to  have  reooorse  to  Jnba*,  to  lire  in  a 
art  of  Totiintaiy  exile,  or  to  hSl  by  one's  own 
faod  Other  choice  most  certainly  there  was  none, 
jfyonvoiild  not,  or  dnrst  not,  trust  to  the  cle- 
msuj  of  the  victor.  Banishment,  it  must  be 
filled,  to  i  mind  that  had  nothing  to  reproach 
lidf  with,  would  ha? e  been  the  most  eligible  of 
iQ  theK  erils ;  especially  under  the  reflection  of 
^f  dnreo  from  a  commonwealth»  which  presents 
M^  to  our  view  but  what  we  must  behold  with 
fn.  Nevertheless,.  I  chose  to  remain  with  my 
tn;  if  ID/thing  now,  indeed,  can  with  propriety 
*  called  oar  oten  ;  a  misfortune  which,  together 
dik  every  other  calamity  that  this  fital  war  has 
ndaced,  1  long  since  foretold.  I  returned,  there- 
it,  to  Italy,  not  as  to  a  situation  perfectly 
ttinble,  but  in  order,  if  the  republic  should  in 
n  degree  sobsist,  to  enjoy  somewhat  that  had,  at 
ut,  the  semblance  of  our  country  ;  and  if  it  were 
ttdj  destroyed,  to  live  as  if  I  were  to  all  essential 
vpoeea  in  a  real  state  of  exile.  But  though  I 
V  DO  reason  that  could  justly  induce  me  to  be 
r  own  executioner,  I  saw  many  to  be  desirous  of 
^.  For  it  is  an  old  and  true  maxim,  that "  life 
ut  worth  preserving  when  a  man  is  no  longer 
At  he  once  was.''  A  blameless  conscience,  how- 
T,  it  nodoobtedly  a  great  consolation ;  especially 
1  can  add  to  it  the  double  support  that  arises  to 
mind,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  noblest  sciences, 
f  from  the  glory  of  my  former  actions ;  one  of 
eh  can  never  be  torn  from  me  so  long  as  I  live ; 
of  the  other,  even  death  itself  has  not  the 
vr  to  depriwe  me. 
have  troubled  yon  vrith  this  minute  detail,  firom 

rbi»  Kcaw  lo  allude  to  the  fate  of  Pompey. 
fe  vac  a  very  consMerable  prinoo,  whose  dominions 
tdcd  not  only  orer  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  now 
i  the  eoMt  of  fiarhary,  but  southward  beyond  mount 
I  and  trmn  the  Btralta*  month  along  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Canary  ialanda.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out 
teiril  «rar,  be  distinguiahed  himself  in  supporting  the 
naa  party,  in  AAica,  against  the  army  conunanded 
no,  whom  be  entirely  defeated.  [See  rem,  J  on  letter 
k  Ui.}  Loean  has  given  a  very  poetical  description 
s^vnal  tribntary  nations  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
to  battle:— 

otoldea,  NnmkUeqiie  vagi,  semperqoe  pantna 
ncttlto  0«talua  equo,"  &a 
Itb  him  mununber'd  natkms  mardi  along, 
h'  Antcdolee  with  wild  Numidians  throng ; 
he  roogfa  Gciolian,  vrith  bis  ruder  steed ; 
he  Ifoor,  VMembling  India's  swarthy  breed : 
xa  Nammonn,  and  Oaramantines  Join'd, 
'itb  swift  Manoaridans  that  match  the  wind ; 
^e  Jfarax  hred  the  trembling  dart  to  throw, 
ire  as  the  shaft  that  leaves  the  Partliian  bow ; 
ith  these  Maeeylia's  nimble  horsemen  ride ; 
wy  ncr  the  bit,  nor  curbing  rein  provide, 
it  with  light  rods  the  well-taught  courser  guide. 
om  kmely  oots  the  Libyan  hunters  came, 
bo  stQ]  unarm *d  invade  the  salvage  game, 
id  with  ^vead  mantles  tawny  lions  tame."— Rows. 
M  battle  of  Pbanalia,  Scipio,  who  commanded  the 
i  (rf  pQaDpey*a  army  that  had  assembled  in  Africa, 
to  Jnim  for  ajwaistanoe ;  who,  accordingly,  joined 
Ui  a  -nxy  oomaiderable  body  of  men.    But  their 
broaa  wece  not  snffioient  to  withstand  the  fortune 
r;  wtio,  barins  defeated  their  combined  troops, 
w  too  h^hnqtirited  to  survive  the  disgrace,  uid,  at 
reqoeat.  waa  atobbed  by  one  of  his  attendants.— 
rr.eTO;  Hirt.  I>e  BeU.  Airic.  94. 


a  fUl  persuasion  of  the  tender  r^ard  you  bear  both 
to  myself  and  to  our  country.  I  was  desirous, 
indeed,  to  apprise  you  fully  of  the  principles  by 
which  I  have  steered,  that  you  might  be  sensible  it 
was  my  first  and  principal  aim  that  no  single  arm 
should  be  more  potent  than  the  whole  united  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  afterwards,  when  there  was  one 
who,  by  Pompey's  mistaken  conduct,  had  so  firmly 
established  his  power  as  to  render  all  resistance 
vain,  that  it  was  my  next  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  I  was  desirous  you  should 
know,  that  after  the  loss  of  those  troops,  and  that 
general*  wherein  all  our  hopes  were  centred,  I 
attempted  to  procure  a  total  cessation  of  arms ; 
and  when  this  advice  proved  ineffectual,  that  I 
determined,  at  least,  to  lay  down  my  own.  In  a 
word,  I  was  desirous  you  should  know,  that  if  our 
liberties  still  remain,  1  also  am  still  a  citizen  of  the 
republic ;  if  not,  that  I  am  no  less  an  exile  nor 
more  conveniently  situated  than  if  I  had  banished 
myself  to  Rhodes  or  Mitylene*. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  this  to  you 
in  person ;  but  as  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  an 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  so  soon  as  I  wished, 
I  thought  proper  to  take  this  earlier  method  of 
furnishing  you  with  an  answer,  if  you  should  fall 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  arraign  my 
conduct.  For,  notwithstanding  that  my  death  could 
in  no  sort  have  availed  the  republic,  yet  I  stand 
condemned,  it  seems,  by  some  for  not  sacrificing 
my  life  in  its  cause.  But  they  are  those  only,  I 
am  well  assured,  who  have  the  cruelty  to  think  that 
there  has  not  been  blood  enough  spilt  already.  If 
my  advice,  however,  had  been  followed,  those  who 
have  perished  in  this  war  might  have  preserved 
their  lives  with  honour,  though  they  had  accepted 
of  peace  upon  ever  so  unreasonable  conditions. 
For  they  would  still  have  had  the  better  cause, 
though  their  enemies  had  the  stronger  swords. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  have  quite  tired  your 
patience :  I  shall  think  so,  at  least,  if  you  do  not 
send  me  a  longer  letter  in  return.  I  will  only  add, 
that  if  I  can  despatch  some  affairs  which  I  am  de- 
sirous of  finishing,  I  hope  to  be  with  you  very 
shortly.    Farewell. 

*  Pompey. 

«  Rhodes,  the  metropolis  of  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Mitylene,  the  principal  city  of  Lesbos,  an 
island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  were  places  to  which  Marcellus 
and  some  others  of  the  Pompelan  party  retired  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  These  cities  were  esteemed  by  the 
anoioits  for  the  delightful  temperature  of  their  respective 
climates,  and  for  many  other  delicacies  with  which  they 
abounded ;  and,  aooordingly,  Horace,  in  his  ode  to  Plan- 
cus.  mentions  them  in  the  number  of  those  which  were 
moat  admired  and  celebrated  by  his  countrymen : — 

"  Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhoden,  aut  Bfitylenon,**  &c. 
Both  Vitruvius  and  Cicero,  likewise,  speak  of  Mitylene  in 
particular,  with  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  elegance, 
beauty,  and  magnificence  of  its  buildings.  It  should  seem,, 
therefore,  that  the  text  is  corrupted  in  this  place ;  and 
that,  instead  of— non  incommodiore  loco,  the  true  reading 
i»-4ion  commodiore.  Cicero,  indeed,  would  make  use  of  a 
very  odd  sort  of  Justification,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
said  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  more  inconvenient  place  for 
his  residence  than  those  who  retired  to  Rhodes  or  Mity- 
lene; whereas  it  was  much  to  his  purpose  to  assert,  that 
the  exiles  in  those  cities  were  full  as  conveniently  situated 
as  himself.  For  the  rest,  it  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
these  letters,  that  Cicero  was  far  tram  living  at  Rome  as 
in  a  state  of  exile,  during  Ccsar^  usurpation.- Bor.  Od.  L 
7;  Vitniv.  L ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agra.  ii.  1«. 
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LETTER  IL 
To  Cneius  Planciut^» 
I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters,  dated  from 
Corey  ra.  Yoa  congratulate  me  in  one  of  them  on 
A  u  707  ****  account  you  have  received,  that  I 
'  '  still  preserve  my  former  influence  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  wish  me  joy  in  the  other  of 
my  late  marriage*".  With  respect  to  the  first,  if 
to  mean  well  to  the  interest  of  my  country,  and  to 
approve  that  meaning  to  every  friend  of  its  liberties, 
may  be  considered  as  maintaining  my  influence,the 
account  you  have  heard  is  certainly  true.  Bat  if  it 
consists  in  rendering  those  sentiments  effectual  to 
the  public  welfare,  or,  at  least,  in  daring  freely  to 
support  and  enforce  them>  alas !  my  friend,  I  have 
BOt  the  least  shadow  of  influence  remaining.  The 
fact  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  honour  if  I  can  have  so 
much  influence  over  myself  as  to  bear  with  patience 
our  present  and  impending  calamities ;  a  frame  of 
mind  not  to  be  acquired  without  difficulty,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  present  war'  is  such,  that  if 
one  party  is  saccessfiil,  it  will  be  attended  with  an 
infinite  effusion  of  blood ;  and  if  the  other,  with  a 
total  extinction  of  liberty.  It  affords  me  some 
consolation,  however,  under  these  dangers,  to  reflect 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  them  when  I  declared  how 
greatly  I  dreaded  oar  victory  as  well  as  our  defeat : 
1  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  hazard  to  which  our 
liberties  would  be  exposed,  by  referring  our  politi- 
cal contentions  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I 
knew,  indeed,  if  that  party  should  prevail  which  1 
joined,  not  from  a  passion  for  war,  but  merely  with 
the  hopes  of  facilitating  an  accommodation,  what 
cruelties  were  to  be  expected  from  their  pride, 
their  avarice,  and  their  revenge.  On  the  contrary, 
should  they  be  vanquished,  I  was  sensible  what 
numbers  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  of  our 
fellow -citixens  would  inevitably  perish.  And  yet, 
when  I  forewarned  these  men  of  our  danger,  and 
justly  advised  them  to  avoid  it,  instead  of  receiving 
my  sidmonitions  as  the  effect  of  a  prudential  caution, 

*  Cneius  Plancius  was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  was 
early  initiated  into  public  affairs  by  Aulus  Torquatus, 
whom  he  attended  when  he  was  prooonsul  in  Africa.  He 
afterwards  served  under  Quintua  MeteUua,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Crete ;  and,  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  banish- 
ment, was  quaestor  in  Bfacedonia.  This  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  bis  friendship  for  our  author, 
by  the  many  good  offices  he  exerted  towards  him  as  he 
passed  through  that  province.  Cicero  very  gratefully  re- 
membered them,  as  appears  by  his  oration  in  defence  of 
Plancius,  when  he  was  accused  of  illicit  practices  in 
obtaining  the  office  of  sedila  He  seems,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  prevailing 
vicM  of  the  fashionable  world ;  but,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  character,  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  honour  and 
integrity.  Cicero  particularly  celebrates  him  for  his  filial 
piety,  and  that  general  esteem  in  which  he  lived  with  all 
his  relations.  At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  writt^i, 
he  was  in  Corcyra,  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  now 
called  Corfu.  It  is  probable  he  retreated  thither,  with 
some  others  of  the  Pompeian  party,  after  the  total  over- 
throw of  their  army  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.— Orat.  pro 
Plane.  7.  n.  li. 

^  See  below,  note  7. 

*  Between  Cesar,  and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian 
party  under  the  command  of  Soipio,  who  had  assembled  a 
very  oonsiderable  army  in  Africa.  Canar  set  out  upon 
this  expedition  towards  the  end  of  Deconber,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  about  three  or  four  months  after  his  return 
from  the  Alexandrine  war. 


they  chose  to  treat  it  as  the  dictates  of  so  mm- 
sonable  timidity. 

But  to^tum  to  your*  other  letter':  I  an  Mpi 
to  you  for  your  good  wishes  in  regard  Xomjmt- 
riage',  as  I  am  well  persuaded  that  thej  are  per- 
fectly sincere.  I  should  have  bad  no  Uioi^fati,  is 
these  miserable  times,  of  entering  into  any  nev 
engagement  of  this  sdrt,  if  I  had  not,  opoa  ny 
return  into  Italy,  found  my  domestic  affsin  in  no 
better  a  situation  than  those  of  tbe  repabiic. 
When  I  discovered  that,  tiiroogh  the  widted  pnc- 
tices  of  those  whom  1  had  io^nitely  obl%ed,  and 
to  whom  my  welfare  ought  to  hate  bees  infinitrff 
dear,  that  there  was  no  security  for  me  within  ay 
own  walls,  and  that  I  was  surrounded  bytrMctey 
on  all  sides,  I  thought.it  necessary  to  protect  mndf 
against  the  perfidiousness  of  my  old  connezioas,  by 
faAving  recourse  to  a  more  faithful  alliance.— B^ 
enough  of  my  private  concerns :  and  P^W*?* 
much.  As  to  those  which  relate  to  yonndtl 
hope  you  have  the  opinion  of  tbem  whieb  yss 
justly  ought,  and  are  free  from  all  perticalarBWij 
siness  on  your  own  account  For  1  am  ml^ 
persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ewat  rf 
public  affairs,  you  will  be  perfectly  aecmt :  «« 
of  the  contending  partiea,  I  pereciTe,  ii  wf^ 
reconciled  to  you ;  and  the  othw  yoa  hate  aw 
offended.  With  respect  to  my  own  <feposit» 
towards  you :  though  I  well  know  the  niri«t 
extent  of  my  power,  and  how  litde  mj  tenvm^ 
can  now  avail,  yet  you  may  be  assured  of  my  bo* 
zealous  endeavours,  at  least,  upon  eveiy  ocea«« 
wherein  either  your  character  or  your  intemt « 
concerned.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  know  asws 
as  possible  how  it  Cares  witii  you,  and  what  ■»' 
sures  you  purpose  to  pursue.    Farewell 


LETTER  III. 

To  Toramus*. 

Althouob  I  imagine  Ais  miserable  war  iieith* 

already  terminated  by  some  decisive  «>g^«J|"*  ^ 

.  „  Tit,    or  at  least  is  approaching  to  ita  c(bo^ 

^"•^^-    sion;  yet"  ♦  ♦  »TT7V  •  ♦.    1  ft^J 


7  Cicero  had  very  lately  diToroed  his  wife  Twealb. « 
occasion  of  some  great  offenoe  she  had  ginn  him  n  k 
economical  conduct.    The  person  to  whan  h«  v» 
married,  was  caUed  Pnbmia.  a  young  lady  to  whan  wl 

been  guardian,  and  of  an  age  extremely  dttprop**"" 
to  his  own.  His  principal  inducement  to  tliii 
seems  to  have  been  her  fortune,  whidi,  it>said,w*^ 
oonstdeiable.  However,  he  did  not  long  epjoy  the  barf 
it ;  for.  finding  hfanself  uneasy,  likewise,  undff  ttii»  »»*• 
marriage,  he  soon  parted  with  his  young  wife,  sw* 
quently  with  her  portion.  This  very  uneqsai  mata 
posed  Cicero  to  much  censure ;  and  Gslaiw  "Jj 
reproaches  him  with  it,  in  that  bitter  intectiw  vW» 
deUvered,  as  Dio.  at  least,  pretends,  in  reply  torn 
Cicero's  against  Mark  Antony.-Ad  Att xiitS4;  m 

*  Suetonius  mentl<ms  a  pa*9(m  of  this  name.  «« 
elected  into  the  office  of  sedUe  with  OctoniB,  tte 
of  Augustus,  and  who  afterwards,  notwittotostt* 
had  been  guardian  to  Augustus  himself,  was  tew 
her  of  those  who  perished  by  the  sanguinary  pro«ni 
of  that  emperor.     One  of  the  oomni«itston  np** 
historian  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  P^'^^J^JV 
this  letter  is  addressed;  and  indeed  the  ^"^^^ 
extremely  probable.    However,  all  that  <»^}^r^ 
with  any  certainty  conoemhig  Toranhis  Is.  thatw 
part  in  the  civU  war  on  the  aide  of  Pomp^.  "»• 
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qsently  reflect  that  there  was  not  aman  throughout 

til  the  nomeront  arm j  of  Pompej  who  agreed  with 

yoQ  ind  me  m  oar  opinion.    We  were  the  only 

penoDS,  indeed,  who  were  sensible,  if  there  should 

be  00  hope  of  sn  aocommodation,  how  pregnant 

witk  mischief  that  war  must  prove,  in  which  tor- 

I  rents  of  blood  would  be  the  consequence,  if  we 

were  Tanqoiahed,  and  slavery,  if  we  proved  vic- 

Umm'.    I  was  represented  at  that  time,  by  such 

vise  and  heroic  spirits  as  your  Domitii  and  your 

Uatali^  u  a  man  altogether  under  the  dominion 

of  fear:  and  fear,  I  will  confess,  I  did,  that  those 

calamities  would  happen  which  have  since  ensued. 

M  I  am  now  totally  void  of  all  farther  appre- 

hendons ;  and  I  stand   prepared  to  meet  with 

indifference  whatever  it  be  that  fortune  may  have 

broerre.  While  prudence,  indeed,  could  anything 

ttail,  I  lamented  to  see  her  dictates  neglected. 

fiot  now  that  counsel  can  profit  nothing,  and  that 

^  repoblic  is  utterly  overturned,  the  only  rational 

part  that  remains,  is  to  bear  with  calmness  what- 

eter  diiU  be  the  event :  especially  when  it  is  con- 

nJered  that  death  is  the  final  period  of  all  human 

onxems.    In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfac- 

tioQ  to  be  conscious  that  I  consulted  the  dignity  of 

the  npnbHcy  whilst  it  was  possible  to  be  preserved ; 

ud  when  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  that 

ny  next  endeavour  was  to  save  the  commonwealth 

bm  heing  utterly  destroyed.    I  mention  this,  not 

niodnlge  a  vanity  in  talking  of  myself,  but  that 

fOftt  who  were  entirely  united  with  me  in  the  same 

totimeau  and  disposition,  may  be  led  into  the 

ime  train  of  reflections.  For  it  must  undoubtedly 

fcrd  you  great  consoUtion  to  remember,  that 

Caterer  turn  affairs  might  have  taken,  your  conn- 

^  were  perfectly  right.  May  we  yet  live  to  see  the 

ipnblic,  in  some  degree  at  least,  again  restored ! 

id  may  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  one  day  com- 

inog  together  the  anxiety  we  mutually  suffered, 

^  we  were  looked  upon  as  men  that  wanted 

int,  merely  because  we  declared  that  those  con- 

taeoces  would  happen  which  have  accordingly 

^  place !    Meanwhile,  I  will  venture  to  assure 

If  that  yon  have  nothing  to  apprehend  upon 

BT  own  account,  exclusive  of  the  general  sub- 

'Bon  of  the  commonwealth.    As  for  myself,  be 

isaded  that  I  shall  at  all  times,  as  far  as  lies  in 

power,  be  ready  to  exert  my  utmost  services 

rards  you  and  jonr  family.     Farewell. 

r  the  battle  of  Phanalla,  he  retired  to  Corcyra,  as  he 

earn  to  hare  been  in  that  idand  when  this  letter  was 

ten.— Suet,  in  Vit.  August  27.    See  the  remark  of  Mr. 

s.  on  the  Epiat.  FamiL  voL  L  p.  49a 

^  nm,  s  on  the  foregoing  letter. 

Tb«  fizvt  period  of  this  letter  in  the  original  rons 

:  **  BUi  cum  lueo  ad  te  scribebaxn,  aut  appropin- 
«  exitus  hojus  calamitOBissimi  belli,  aut  Jam  aliquld 
ta  et  confecttun  videbatur ;  tamtn  quotidie  comme- 
klaiB.  te  unnin  in  tanto  ezerdtu  mihl  fuiaw  aasen- 
n,etme  tiM."  The  eUi  and  the  tamen  in  this  sen- 
i  nan  to  he  aa  absolutely  incoherent  as  if  Cicero 
nU,  that  «  aUh&ugh  MatM  settled  hi  Italy,  yet 
r  was  a  oonsmnmate  general.**  It  should  aeem,  there- 
tkai  thov  i«  some  error  in  the  text.  PCThape  Uie 
r  ocnmecting  words  that  followed  lament  have  been 
«i  by  the  transcribers,  and  that  Quotidie  was  the 
Bing  of  a  new  sentence:     The  translator  has  ven- 

at  least,  to  proceed  upon  this  conjecture :  and  the 
of  the  suppoaed  omiaaion  Is  marked  by  asterisks, 
lb  ki  exfdained  by  what  he  says  of  Pompey  in  a  sub- 
it  ktter.~0ee  letter  19,  book  iz. 


LETTER   IV. 

To  Marcus  Terentius  Varro*, 
Amcus  lately  read  a  letter  to  me  that  he  had 
received  from  you,  by  which  I  was  informed  where 
A.  u.  707.   y^°  "'^*  "^^  ^  what  manner  employed : 

but  it  mentioned  no  circumstance  that 
could  lead  me  to  guess  when  we  might  expect  to 
see  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  of  your 
coming  hither  is  approaching,  and  that  your  com- 
pany will  afford  me  consolation  under  our  general 
misfortunes :  though,  indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  severe,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  expect  anything 
will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  instances,  perhaps,  in  which  we  may 
prove  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  For 
since  my  return  to  Rome,  you  must  know.  I  am 
reconciled  to  those  old  companions  of  mine»  my 
books.  Not  that  I  was  estranged  from  them  out 
of  any  disgust ;  but  that  I  could  not  look  upon 
them  without  some  sort  of  shame.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  I  had  ill  observed  their  precepts,  when 
I  joined  with  perfidious  associates  in  taking  part 
in  our  public  commotions.  They  are  willing,  how- 
ever, to  pardon  my  error,  and  invite  me  to  renew 
my  former  acquaintance  with  them;  applauding, 
at  the  same  time,  your  superior  wisdom,  in  never 
having  forsaken  their  society*.  Thus  restored, 
therefore,  as  I  am,  to  their  good  graces,  may  I  not 
hope,  if  I  can  unite  your  company  with  theirs,  to 
support  myself  under  the  pressure  of  our  present 
and  impending  calamities  ?  Wherever,  then,  you 
shall  choose  I  should  join  you,  be  it  at  Tusculum, 
at  Gums',  or  at  Rome,  I  shall  most  readily  obey 
your  summons.  The  place  I  last  named  would, 
indeed,  be  the  least  acceptable  to  me.  But  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence  where  we  meet ;  for  if  we 
can  but  be  together,  I  will  undertake  to  render  the 
place  of  meeting  equally  agreeable  to  both  of  us. 
Farewell 

<l  Bfarous  Terentius  Yarro  had  been  lieutenant  to  Pompey 
in  the  piratic  war ;  in  wliich  he  disthiguished  himself  with 
so  much  adrantage,  as  to  be  honoured  with  a  naval  crown : 
an  honour  usually  conferred  on  those  who  had  signalised 
their  valour  in  a  sea  engagement  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, hi  conjunctkm  with  Afranius  and  Petieius,  lieu 
tenant  to  Pompey  in  Spain ;  and  he  was  serving  in  that 
quality,  when  the  cItII  war  broke  out.  He  was  at  that 
thne  at  the  head  of  two  legions  in  the  farther  Bpahi : 
but  his  colleagues  having  been  defeated  by  Cassar,  he  found 
himself  in  no  condition  to  resist,  and  accordingly  surren- 
dered himself  and  his  army  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
He  seems  from  that  time  to  have  withdrawn  fh)m  public 
afli&irB,  and  to  have  oonsecrated  the  remainder  of  his  life 
(which  he  is  said  to  hare  preserved,  with  all  his  senses 
entire,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred)  wholly  to  philosophical 
studiea  His  genius  and  talento,  indeed,  were  principally 
of  the  literary  kind :  in  which  he  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  hold  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  published  many  treatises  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
human  science ;  one  or  two  of  the  least  considerable  of 
which,  and  those  not  entire,  are  the  whole  that  now 
remain  of  his  numberless  compositions.— Caes.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
7,  Ac. ;  Val.  Max.  vliL  7;  Cic.  Academ.  i.  3. 

«  Yarro's  books  were  his  companions,  it  seems,  in  the 
camp  as  well  as  in  the  closet ;  and  ho  was  never  wholly 
separated  from  them,  it  appears,  even  amidst  the  most 
active  engagements  of  public  life. 

'  Yarro  had  a  villa  near  each  of  these  places. 
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LETTER  V. 
To  Toramui, 

As  I  wrote  to  jou  three  dmrt  ago  by  tonie 

domestic!  of  Flancius,  I   shall  be  so  much  the 

^  ^  ^    shorter  at  present ;  and  as  my  former' 

was  a  letter  of  consohUion,  this  shall  be 

one  of  advice. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  for  yonr  advantage 
than  to  remain  in  year  present  situation,  till  yoa 
shall  be  able  to  lesrn  in  what  manner  yoa  are  to 
act.  For,  not  to  mention  that  yon  will  by  this 
mean  avoid  the  danger  of  a  long  winter-voyage 
in  a  sea  that  affords  bat  few  harbours,  there  is  this 
very  material  consideration,  that  you  may  soon 
cross  over  into  Italy,  whenever  you  shall  receive 
any  certain  intelligence.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  johr  being  desirous  of  presenting  yourself  to 
Caesar's  friend  in  their  return.  In  short,  I  have 
many  other  objections  to  your  scheme,  for  the 
particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to  our  friend  ChUo. 
You  cannot,  indeed,  in  these  unfortunate  times,  be 
more  conveniently  placed  than  where  you  now  are ; 
as  you  may,  with  great  facility  and  expedition, 
transport  yourself  from  thence  to  whatever  other 
part  of,  the  world  you  shall  'find  it  necessary  to 
remove!  If  Caesar  should  return  at  the  time  he  is 
expected**,  you  may  be  in  Italy  soon  enough  to 
wait  upon  him ;  but  should  anything  happen  (as 
many  things  possibly  may)  to  prevent  or  retard 
his  march,  you  are  in  a  place  where  you  may 
receive  an  early  information  of  all  that  occurs.  To 
repeat  it  therefore  once  more,  I  am  altogether  of 
opinion  that  you  should  continue  in  your  present 
quarters.  I  will  only  add,  (what  I  have  often  ex- 
horted you  in  my  former  letters  to  be  well  persuaded 
of,)  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the 
general  danger  to  which  every  citixen  of  Rome  is 
equally  exposed.  And  though  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  sufficiently  great,  yet  we  can  both  of  us 
look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  upon  our  past 
conduct,  and  are  arrived  at  such  a  period  of  life', 
that  we  ought  to  bear  with  particular  fortitude 
whatever  unmerited  fate  may  attend  us. 

Your  family  here  are  all  well,  and  extremely 
regret  your  absence,  as  they  love  and  honour  you 
with  the  highest  tenderness  and  esteem.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  by  no  means  remove  without 
duly  weighing  the  consequences.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  DomitiusK 

Ir  you  have  not  heard  from  me  since  your  arrival 

in  Italy,  it  is  not  that  I  was  discouraged  from 

A.  u  707.   ^"^i^  <x^  ^7  V^t  W  ^c  profound 

silence  you  have  observed  on  yours.    The 

s  Probably  the  third  letter  of  this  book. 

^  From  Africa.    See  rem.  «,  p.  47*. 

t  Cioero  was  at  this  time  about  02  yean  of  age. 

i  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addresaed,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  Domitius  iEnobarbus.  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Corflnium  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  ciTii  war.  [See  letter  7*  book  vil,  rem.  ▼.] 
The  father  was  killed  in  his  flight  from  the  battle  of 
PharsalU:  [Cml  De  Bell.  Hv.  iiL  tft).]  after  which  his  son. 
as  it  should  seem  by  this  letter,  returned  into  Italy.  He 
is  moitioned  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 


single  reason  was,  that  I  could  find  nothing  to  nj. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  1  was  in  every  respect  too 
much  distressed ,  as  well  as  too  much  at  a  kM  how  to 
act  myself,  to  offer  you  dther  asiistBiiee  or  adrice ; 
and,  on  the  other,  I  knew  not  what  cooaolatian  to 
suggest  to  you  under  these  our  severe  and  geoenl 
misfortunes.  However,  notwithstanding  pabUc 
affairs  are  so  far  from  being  in  a  better  ■toatioQ 
at  present,  that  they  are  growing  erery  day  sore 
and  more  desperate ;  yet  I  could  not  latiiifj  my- 
self with  being  silent  any  longer,  and  rather  cboae 
to  send  you  an  empty  letter  than  not  to  fcnd  joo 
any. 

If  you  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  test- 
ciously  persevere  in  the  defence  of  the  repablk 
beyond  all  possibility  of  success,  I  shovU  emploj 
every  argument  in  my  power  to  reoondk  yoa  to 
those  conditions,  though  not  the  BDOit  etigibk 
indeed,  which  are  offered  to  our  acceptance.  But, 
as  you  judiciously  terminated  the  noble  stnggk 
you  made  in  support  of  our  liberties,  by  thoie 
limits  which  fortune  herself  marked  oat  to  oar 
opposition,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  our  long  uvi 
mutual  amity,  to  preserve  yourself*  for  the  nke  of 
your  friends,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  yoor 
children  :  for  the  sake  of  those,  in  short,  to  vboo 
you  have  ever  been  infinitely  dear,  and  who« 
welfare  and  interest  depend  entirely  npon  yoon. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  your  aid,  in  lbs 
gloomy  season,  those  glorious  precepts  of  phiioio- 
phy  in  which  you  have  been  conversant  from  joor 
earliest  youth ;  and  to  support  the  kM  of  tha« 
with  whom  you  were  united  by  the  moit  tender 
ties  of  affection  and  gratitude',  if  not  with  i  mind 
perfectly  serene,  at  least  with  a  ratioDal  and  mult 
fortitude. 

How  far  my  present  power  may  reach,  I  b** 
not ;  or  rather,  indeed,  I  am  sensible  that  it  eanooi 
extend  far.  This,  however,  I  wiD  assure  yon,  Imw 
it  is  a  promise  which  I  have  likewise  made  to  tfait 
excellent  woman  your  affectionate  mother,)  thtt, 
in  whatever  instance  I  imagine  my  aerrices  ob 
avail  either  to  your  honour  or  your  welfare,  I 
shall  exert  them  with  the  same  zeal  which  toi 
have  always  shown  in  regard  to  myselt  If  ^ 
is  anything,  therefore,  in  which  you  shall  be  de- 
sirous to  employ  them,  1  beg  you  will  kt  ■• 
know,  and  I  will  most  punctually  perfonay*"' 
commands.  Indeed,  vrithout  any  such  expitB 
request,  you  may  depend  upon  my  best  ofice* « 
every  occasion  wherein  I  shall  be  capable  of  ^ 
moting  your  interest    FarewelL 

assassinating  Cesar.  <*  But  he  msnsged  bit  a^^  *" 
Mr.  Ross  observes)  with  so  much  addraw.  that,  after  t!^ 
death  of  Brutus  and  Gsstdus,  he  first  made  bis  petM  "^ 
Antony,  and  then,  upon  the  decline  of  his  poww,  w* 
an  occasion  to  leave  him  and  join  hinuelf  with  Aaf»^ 
And  though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  ^j^ 
benefit  of  that  union,  yet  he  left  a  «m,  who  r«*^ 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  famUy,  and  bid  •**°r** 
for  the  empire,  which  took  place  in  the  pcnan  «a  » 
grandson  Nera--6uet.  in  Vit,  Neron.  Ac;  Vdl.  i* 
IL72. 

k  It  looks  by  this  passsge  as  if  DomlUoi  had  ^ 
suspected  at  this  time  of  an  intention  to  destroy  w» 
self. 

1  The  father  and  friends  of  Domiaos,  who  had 
in  the  civil  war. 
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LETTER  VIL 

To  Cneius  Phnciut^. 
I  HATB  reeebed  jonr  Tery  short  letter,  which 
inlianDi  me  of  what  I  never  ODoe  questioned,  but 
^^  j^  leares  me  entirely  ignorant  in  a  point  I 
was  extremely  desirous  of  knowing.  I 
kd  not  the  least  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  share  I 
cajoj  in  joor  friendship,  but  wanted  much  to  hear 
with  That  resolution  you  submit  to  our  common 
olamities;  a  drcnmstance,  of  which  if  I  had  been 
appriaedf  I  ihoold  have  adapted  my  letter  accord- 
■iij.  However,  though  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
«iat  I  tbonght  necessary  to  say  upon  that  subject, 
^itmay  be  proper  at  this  juncture  just  to  caution 
fot  a^ain,  not  to  imagine  that  you  have  anything 
^vdcftlar  to  fear.  It  is  true,  we  are  every  one  of 
H  m  great  danger :  but  the  danger,  however,  is 
^neral  and  equal".  You  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
lonpUin  of  your  own  fortune,  or  think  it  hard  to 
ake  your  part  in  calamities  that  extend  to  all. 
Ut  D9  then,  my  friend,  preserve  the  same  mutual 
^position  of  mind  which  has  ever  subsisted  be- 
"ccn  OS.  I  am  sure  I  ahall  on  my  part,  and  I 
ire  reason  to  hope  that  yon  will  do  so  likewise 
a  youn.    FarewelL 


LETTER  Vin. 
To  Lueitu  Plancus^. 
Tou  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that,  amongst  all 
«te  fineods  whom  yon  claim  as  a  sort  of  paternal 
J,  ^   inheritance,  there  is  not  one  so  closely 
attached  to  you  as  myself.     I  do  not 
en  hi  consideration  only  of  those  more  conspi- 
mu  connexions  of  a  public  kind  in  which  I  was 
SHed  widi  your  father ;  but  in  regard,  likewise, 
that  leas  observable  intercourse  of  private  friend - 
|>  which  I  had  the  happiness,  you  well  know, 
ajojring  with  him  in  the  highest  degree.     As 
I  was  the  source  from  whence  my  affection  for 
son  originally  took  its  rise,  so  that  affection, 
^  torn,  improved  and  strengthened  my  union 
^  the  hther ;  especially,  when  I  observed  you 
^i^nishtng  me  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect 
esteem  as  early  as  you  were  capable  of  forming 
judgment  of  mankind.    To  this  I  must  add, 
at  is  of  itself,  indeed,  a  very  powerful  cement,) 
similitQde  of  our  tastes  and  studies :  and  of  j 
e  particular  studies,  too,  which  are  of  a  nature  | 
t  apt  to  create  an  intimacy  between  men  of  the  , 
t  Seneral  cast  of  temper  p.     And,  now,  are  you 

«  rtwi.  ▼,  p.  478. 

«« the  ncand  letter  of  this  book. 

ie  was  brother  to  Plancus  Bnraa,  the  great  enemy 

««,  and  of  wrhom  azi  account  has  been  given  in  rem, 

B7*    Plancus  does  not  aeem  to  have  figured  in  the 

ttswealth ;  at  least,  history  does  not  take  much 

kof  him  till  after  the  death  of  Canart  at  which  time 

■  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  in  the  farther 
as  goTsmor  of  that  province.  But  as  there  are 
i  letters  in  this  oollectkm  which  passed  between  him 
lano  at  that  period,  the  particulars  of  his  character 

■  bert  remarked  In  the  observations  that  will  arise 
his  oooduct  in  that  important  crisis.  In  the  mean 
k  may  be  sofBciait  to  observe,  that  when  this 
was  written,  he  was  probably  an  officer  mider 
htheAfHcanwar.  See  letter  SO,  bonk  xiL  r^m.  k. 
hs  itodles  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes  are,  pro- 
OosB  of  th»phikMophkal  kind. 


not  impatient  to  learn  the  imrpoae  of  this  long 
introduction  ?  Be  assured,  then,  it  is  not  without 
just  and  strong  reason  that  I  have  thus  enumerated 
the  several  motives  which  concur  in  forming  our 
amity ;  as  it  is  in  order  to  plead  before  you  with 
more  advantage'  the  cause  of  my  very  intimate 
friend  Ateius  Capito*>.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you  the  variety  of  fortune  with  which  my  life  has 
been  chequered ;  but,  in  all  the  honours  and  dis. 
graces  I  have  experienced,  Capito  has  ever  most 
zealously  assisted  me  with  his  power,  his  interest,  | 
and  even  with  his  purse.  Titus  Antistius,  who 
was  his  near  relation,  happened  to  be  quaestor  in 
Mscedonia  (no  person  having  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him)  when^  Pompey  marched  his  army 
into  that  province'.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
Antistius  to  have  retired,  it  would  have  been  his 
first  and  most  earnest  endeavour  to  have  returned 
to  Capito,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  filial  affection :  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  much 
the  more  desirous  of  joining  him,  as  he  knew  the 
high  esteem  which  Capito  had  ever  entertained  for 
CsBsar.  But,  finding  himself  thus  unexpectedly  in 
the  hands  of  Pompey,  it  was  not  in  bis  power 
wholly  to  decline  the  iimctioos  of  his  office :  how- 
ever, he  acted  no  fiarther  tiian  he  was  absolutely 
constrained.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  was  concerned 
in  coining  the  silver  at  Apollonia*.  But  he  was 
by  no  means  a  principal  in  that  affair ;  and  two  or 
three  months  were  the  utmost  that  he  engaged  in 
it.  From  that  time  he  withdrew  from  Pompey's 
camp,  and  totally  avoided  all  public  employment 
I  hope  you  will  credit  this  assertion,  when  I  assure 
you  that  I  know  it  to  be  fact :  for,  indeed,  Antis. 
tins  saw  how  much  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  war, 
and  consulted  with  me  upon  all  his  measures. 
Accordingly,  that  he  might  have  no  part  in  it,  he 
withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  Pompey*s  camp, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Macedonia.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
retired  to  his  friend  Aulus  PlautiusS  in  Bithynia. 
It  was  here  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Caesar**, 
who  received  him  without  the  least  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
But  he  soon  afterwards  contracted  an  illness,  which 
he  carried  with  him  into  Corcyra,  where  it  put  an 
end  to  his  li£e.  By  his  will,  which  was  made  at 
Rome  in  the  consulate  of  Paulus  and  Marcellus, 
he  has  left  ten-twelfths  of  his  estate  to  Capito. 
The  remaining  two  parts,  amounting  to  300,000 
sesterces^,  he  has  devised  to  those  for  whose 
interest  no  mortal  can  be  concerned ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  in  the  least  solicitous  whether 
CsBsar  shall  think  proper,  or  not,  to  seize  it  as  for- 
feited to  the  public  But  I  most  earnestly  conjure 
you,  my  dear  Plapcus,  to  consider  the  cause  of 
Capito  as  my  own,  and  to  employ  your  influence 

<i  Pighios  supposes  that  this  is  the  same  Ateius  Capito 
who  devoted  Crassus  to  destruction  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  Parthian  expedition :  of  which  the  reader  has  already 
met  with  an  account  in  rem,  ^^  p,  360.— Pigh.  Annal.  iiL 
389. 

'  When  Pompey  retreated  before  Cesar,  and  abandoned 
Italy. 

•  For  the  payment  of  Pompey's  army.  ApoUonia  was  a 
city  in  Thrace :  a  part  of  Greece  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Macedonia. 

t  At  that  time  governor  of  Bithynia,  an  Asiatic  province 
situated  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

«  Probably  in  hit»  return  from  the  Alexandrine  war. 

▼  About  iMiOL  of  our  money. 
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with  Caesar,  that  my  friend  may  be  permitted  to 
inherit  this  legacy,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  his 
relation.  I  entreat  you  by  all  the  various  ties  of 
our  friendship,  as  well  as  by  those,  likewise,  which 
subsisted  between  your  father  and  myself,  to  exert 
your  most  sealous  and  active  offices  for  this  pur- 
pose. Be  assured,  if  you  were  to  grant  me  all 
that  lies  within  the  compass  of  your  extensive 
credit  and  power,  you  could  not  more  effectually 
oblige  me  than  by  complying  with  my  present 
request.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  means  of  facilitating 
your  success  upon  this  occasion,  that  Capito,  as 
Csesar  himself  can  witness,  has  ever  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection.  But  Cesar,  I 
know,  never  forgets  anything :  I  forbear,  therefore, 
to  furnish  you  with  particular  instances  of  Capito's 
attachment  to  him,  and  only  desire  you  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  those  which  are  fresh  in  Caesar's 
memory.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to 
point  out  one  proof  of  this  sort,  which  I  myself 
experienced :  and  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  judg- 
ment to  determine  how  far  the  mentioning  of  it 
may  avaiL  I  need  not  tell  you  by  what  party  my 
interest  had  been  supported,  nor  whose  cause  I 
espoused  in  our  public  divisions.  But,  believe  me, 
whatever  measures  I  pursued  in  this  war,  which 
were  unacceptable  to  C«sar,  (and  I  have  the  satis- 
laction  to  find  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  himself,) 
were  most  contrary  to  my  own  inclinations,  and 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  persuasions  and 
authority  of  others.  But,  if  I  conducted  myself 
with  more  moderation  than  any  of  those  who  were 
joined  with  me  in  the  same  cause,  it  is  principally 
owing  to  the  advice  and  admonitions  of  Capito. 
To  say  truth,  if  the  rest  of  my  friends  had  been 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  was 
actuated,  I  might  have  taken  a  part  that  would 
have  proved  of  some  advantage,  perhaps,  to  my 
country ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  of  much  to  myself*. 
In  one  word,  my  dear  Plancus,  your  gratifying  my 
present  request  will  confirm  me  in  the  hope  that  I 
possess  a  place  in  your  affection,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  contribute  to  your  own  advantage, 
in  adding,  by  a  very  important  obligation,  the  most 
grateful  and  worthy  Capito  to  the  number  of  your 
friends.     Farewell. 

^  The  part  which  Cicero  here  aocucea  hb  friends  (and 
nirely  with  some  want  of  generosity),  that  th^  would  not 
suffer  him  to  act,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  standing 
neuter  in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Ccear.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  thb  conduct  would  have  been  far 
less  exceptionable,  if,  instead  of  faintly  Joining  with  one 
side,  he  had  determined  to  engage  with  neither.  This  too, 
as  the  event  proved,  might  have  been  most  prudential  in 
point  of  interest:  for  a  neutrality  was  all  that  Cssar  de- 
sired of  him.  But  that  it  could  in  any  sort  have  advan- 
taged his  country,  appears  to  be  a  notion  altogether  impro- 
bable, and  advanced  only  to  give  a  colour  to  his  not  having 
entered  with  more  spirit  into  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
Cicero  often  intimates,  indeed,  that  by  preserving  a  neu- 
trality, he  might  have  been  more  likely  to  have  facilitated 
an  accommodation  between  Pompey  and  Cesar.  But  it  is 
utterly  incredible,  from  the  temper  and  character  of  these 
contending  chiefs,  that  either  of  them  entertained  the 
least  disposition  for  this  purpose :  as  it  is  certain,  from 
Cicero's  own  confession  in  his  letters  to  AtUcus,  that  he 
was  well  persuaded  Pompey  would  never  listen  to  any 
pacific  overtures.— Ad  Att.  vii.  8 ;  viiL  I&. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  AlUenutf  Proeonttd\ 
Dbm ocaiTUS  of  Sicyon  is  not  only  my  hoitr, 
but  (what  I  can  say  of  few  of  his  coantrTinefl 
^  ^  y^  beside)  he  is  likewise  my  very  mtisiate 
friend.  He  is  a  person,  indeed,  of  the 
highest  probity  and  merit,  and  distiogiuslied  for 
his  most  generous  and  polite  hospitality  toward 
those  who  come  under  his  roof;  in  whidi  nsmber 
I  have  received  particular  marks  of  bis  affectkn 
and  esteem.  In  one  word,  you  will  find  him  t  mas 
of  the  first  and  most  valuable  chsracter  asioogit 
his  fellow-citizens,  I  had  almost  said  in  all  Acbua. 
I  only  mean,  therefore,  by  this  letter,  to  introdQce 
him  to  your  acquaintance  ;  for  I  know  yoor  aaid- 
ments  and  disposition  so  well,  that  I  am  penosded 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make  yon  think  faim 
worthy  of  being  received  both  as  yoor  gseit  uii 
friend.  Let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  mesn  time,  to 
fsvour  him  with  yoor  patronage,  and  to  sssore  bin 
that,  for  my  sake,  he  may  depend  npoa  ill  tbe 
assistance  in  your  power.  If  aftCT  this  yo«  ibosid 
discover  (as  I  trust  you  will)  that  his  virtna  mkr 
him  deserring  of  a  nearer  intercourse,  yoa  ctsoot 
more  sensibly  oblige  me  than  by  admitting  him  isto 
your  funily  and  friendsh^>.    FarewelL 


LETTER  X. 
To  Lueius  MetekUutK 
Your  letter  afforded  me  great  piessare,  » it 
gave  me  an  assurance  (though  indeed  I  wuted 
A.  u.  707.  ''O"®)  ^-^^  7^^  earnestly  wiA  for  my 
company.  Believe  me,  I  am  eqasBy  de- 
sirouB  of  yours ;  and,  in  truth,  when  there  »« 
a  much  greater  abundance  of  patriot  dtixeni  asd 
agreeable  companions  who  were  in  the  nanbcf 
of  my  friends,  there  was  no  man  with  vhom  I 
rather  chose  to  associate,  and  few  whose  oompuy 
I  liked  so  well.  But  now  that  death,  •t'*"^^ 
change  of  disposition  has  so  greatly  oootncw 
this  social  circle,  I  should  prefer  s  single  day  ^ 
you  to  a  whole  life  with  the  generality  of  tfasa 
with  whom  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  live*.  So&- 
tude  itself,  indeed,  (if  solitude,  alas!  I  «ere  i« 
liberty  to  enjoy,)  would  be  far  more  eligiWe  tha 
the  conversation  of  those  who  frequent  my  hosae; 
one  or  two  of  them,  at  most,  excepted.  I  leek  siy 
relief,  therefore,  (where  I  would  advise  yw  to  k»k 
for  yours,)  in  smusementa  of  a  literary  *?"^v*5 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  always  iateoded 
well  to  my  country.  I  have  the  satisfcclioB  »« 
refiect,  (as  I  dare  say  you  will  readUy  bdjete,)  ihit 
I  never  sacrificed  the  public  good  to  my  ova  pn* 
vate  views;  that,  if  a  certain  person  (**»*°'Jj 
my  sake,  I  am  sure,  you  never  loved,)  had  p« 

«  He  was  at  this  time  proconsul,  or  govsmor  of  Sfcfly, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  hb  oue  and  diUfOKr  <■ 
transporting  the  troops  which  Gssar  recdted  from  ti>®* 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  prceimt  war  in  Africa.  ^^ 
is  a  silver  coin  still  extant,  on  which  is  inwribed,  A- 
ALLIENV8.  PRO.  COS.  and  on  the  remie,  C  CiSAlt 
IMP.  COa  ITER.>-Pigh.  Annal.  iiL  tfS. 

7  See  rem,  ■  on  letter  7,  book  vii. 

«  See  rem.  o,  p.  44a 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  C«»arean  party :  with  wham  Ckrt» 
now  found  it  convenient  to  cultivate  a  frkodahip*  ^  ^"^ 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Cctar. 
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looked  upon  me  with  a  jealous  eye*^,  both  himself 
«a</ererf  ftieod  to  liberty  had  been  happy ;  that  I 
ilways  ende&Toared  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
pover  of  any  man  to  disturb  the  public  tranqnillity ; 
aiini  word,  that  when  I  perceired  those  arms, 
vhich  I  had  ever  dreaded,  would  proTe  an  oyer- 
natch  for  that  patriot-coalition    I   had   myself 
krmed'  ia  the  republic,  I  thought  it  better  to 
accept  of  a  aafe  peace,  upon  any  terms,  than  impo- 
te&tlj  to  contend  with  a  superior  force.    But  I 
hope  Aortly  to  talk  OTcr  thiese,  and  many  other 
|(»Dt8.  with  yon  in  person.    Nothing,  indeed,  de- 
me  in  Rome  but  to  wait  the  event  of  the  war 
k  Afria ;  which,  I  imagine,  must  now  be  soon 
decided.    And  though  it  seems  of  little  import- 
nee  on  which  side  the  rictory  shall  turn,  yet  I 
tkink  it  mij  he  of  some  adrantage  to  be  near  my 
friends  when  the  news  shall  arrive,  in  order  to 
eonralt  with  them  on  the  measures  it  may  be 
l&hjuble  for  me  to  pursue**.    Affairs  are  now 
!  reduced  to  luch  an  unhappy  situation,  that  though 
L  there  ia  a  considerable  difference,  it  is  true,  between 
'  tie  csase  of  the  contending  parties,  I  believe  there 
viQ  be  very  little  as  to  the  consequence  of  their 
ncceaa.    However,  though  my  spirits  were  too 
ateh  dejected,  perhapa,  whilst  our  affairs  remained 
in  nupense,  1  find  myself  much  more  composed 
Qov  that  they  are  utterly  desperate.    Your  last 
letter  bju  contributed  to  confirm  me  in  this  dis- 
pofition,  as  it  is  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity 
vitb  nhkh  you  support  your  unjust  disgrace*.    It 
>  with  particnlar  satis&ction  I  observe,  that  you 
owe  this  heroic  calmness,  not  only  to  philosophy, 
hot  to  temper.     For  I  will  confess,  that  I  imagined 
joar  mind  was  softened  with  that  too  delicate  sen- 
ability  which  we,  who  passed  our  lives  in  the  ease 


^  Pompej  I  who  being  Jealoiu  of  the  popularity  which 
Vero  had  acquired  dnring  his  oonaolship,  atruck  in  with 
it  d«dgna  of  Ccaar.  and  others,  who  had  formed  a  p«uty 
fUBst  our  aotbor.  It  was  by  these  means  that  Pnmpey 
ud  the  principal  foundation  of  Ccsar*s  power,  which, 
'itboat  the  aasistanoe  oi  the  former,  ooold  never  have 
K^ailad  to  the  destrootion  both  of  himself  and  of  the 
?aUiie.  [See  rem.  «,  p.  334.]  The  censure  which  Cicero 
m casts  apon  Pompc7*8  conduct  towards  him,  is  undoubt- 
Oy  just :  but  it  is  a  proof,  at  the  same  time,  how  un- 
vtbQy  be  flattered  that  great  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
»ptr<*«r,  wlien  he  professed  to  have  received  obligations 
m  him,  that  gave  him  the  most  unquestionable  right  to 
>  higbegt  gratitudeu— «ee  rem.  k,  p.  438. 

Cioenw  probably  alludes  to  the  coalition  he  formed 
^  his  onsalshlp,  of  the  equestrian  order  with  tliat  of 
'  mate:  which,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  shining 
ts  of  his  adminlstratUMi.  "  This  order  (as  Dr.  Middle- 
obeores)  oonsisted.  next  to  the  senators,  of  the  richest 
I  meet  qdendid  families  in  Rome :  who.  fh>m  the  ease 
affiaenoe  ot  their  fortunes,  were  naturally  well  affected 
^  iwnqwrity  of  the  republic ;  and  being  also  the  oon- 
it  farann  of  all  the  revenuesof  the  emphre,  had  agreat 
of  the  hoUarioT  people  dependent  upon  them.  Cicero 
lined  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  orders  would 
0^  be  an  overbalanoe  to  any  other  power  in  the  state, 
a  teaae  barrier  against  any  attempts  of  the  popular 
unbitkms  upon  the  common  liberty."— Life  of  Cicero, 
L 

^Ktro  would  hare  had  great  ooca^on  for  the  advice  of 
riends,  ff  the  remains  of  Pompey's  army  had  defeated 
>^«  in  Africa.  For  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  would 
tUy  have  experienced,  the  severest  effects  of  their 
tment.  If  they  had  retomed  victorious  into  Italy.— 
'wti.  ix.  fL 

leeciitins^  it  is  probable,  was  banished  by  Cesar,  as  a 
on  at  Fampey,  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome. 


and  fireedom  of  Rome,  were  apt  in  general  to  con- 
tract. But  as  we  bore  our  prosperous  days  with 
moderation,  it  becomes  us  to  bear  our  adverse 
fortune,  or  more  properly,  indeed,  our  irretrievable 
ruin,  with  fortitude.  This  advantage  we  may,  at 
least,  derive  firom  our  extreme  calamities,  that  they 
will  teach  us  to  look  upon  death  with  contempt ; 
which,  even  if  we  were  happy,  we  ought  to  despise, 
as  a  state  of  total  insensibility' ;  but  which,  under 
our  present  afflictions,  should  be  the  object  of  our 
constant  wishes.  Let  not  any  fears  then,  I  conjure 
you  by  your  affection  for  me,  disturb  the  peace  of 
your  retirement ;  and,  be  well  persuaded,  nothing 
can  befal  a  man  that  deserves  to  raise  his  dread 
and  horror,  but  (what  I  am  sure  ever  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  far  from  you)  the  reproaches  of  a 
guUty  heart. 

I  purpose  to  pay  you  a  visit  very  soon,  if  nothing 
should  happen  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
change  my  resolution  :  and  if  there  should,  I  will 
immediately  let  you  know.  But  I  hope  yon  will 
not,  whilst  yon  are  in  so  weak  a  condition,  be 
tempted  by  your  impatience  of  seeing  me,  to  remove 
from  your  present  situation  :  at  least,  not  without 
previously  consulting  me.  In  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinue to  love  me,  and  take  care  both  of  your  health 
and  your  repose.    Farewell. 

'  Cicero  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  in  two 
or  three  other  of  these  letters.  Thus,  in  one  to  Torquatus ; 
— "  si  non  ero,  sensu  omnino  carebo :  **  and  in  another  to 
Toranius ; — **  Una  ratio  videtur,  quicquid  evenerit  ferre 
modoate ;  pnesertim  cum  omnium  rerum  mors  sit  extre- 
mum.**  From  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Cicero,  in 
his  private  opinion,  n^ected  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality.  In  answer  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  passages,  without  any  violence 
of  construction,  may  be  interpreted  as  affirming  nothing 
more,  than  that  death  is  an  utter  extinction  of  all  sensi- 
bility with  respect  to  human  concerns :  as  it  was  a  doubt 
with  some  of  the  ancients  whether  departed  spirits  did  not 
still  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  this  world.  In 
the  next  place,  admitting  these  several  passages  to  be  so 
many  clear  and  positive  assertions,  that  the  soul  perishes 
with  the  body ;  yet  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  this 
was  Cicero's  real  belief.  It  is  usual  with  him  to  vary  his 
sentiments  in  these  letters,  in  accommodation  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  circumstances  of  his  oorrespondenta  Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  Dolabella,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say,  '*  sum 
avidior  quam  satis  est  gloric :"  but  in  writing  to  Cato,  he 
represents  himself  of  a  disposition  entirely  the  reverse: 
**  ipsam  quidem  gloriam  per  se  nunquam  putavi  expeten- 
dam.**  In  a  letter  to  Torquatus,  when  he  is  endeavouring 
to  reoQnoUe  him  to  his  banishment  from  Rome,  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  '*  in  malls  omnibus  acerbius  est 
videre  quam  audire  :**  but,  in  another  letter  to  Marcellus, 
written  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome,  he 
reasons  upon  a  principle  directly  opposite,  and  tells  him, 
— •*  non  est  tuum  uno  sentm  oculorum  moveri :  cum  idran 
illud  anribut  peroipias,  quod  etbun  mt^us  videri  solet," 
Ao.  Other  instances  of  the  same  variation  from  himself 
might  be  produced :  but  these,  together  with  those  that 
have  already  been  occasionally  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  evince,  that 
Cicero's  real  sentiments  and  opinions  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  particular  passages  in  these  letters.  In  those  to  A  tticus, 
indeed,  he  was  generally,  though  not  always,  more  sincere : 
and  Mr.  Ross  has  cited  a  passage  from  one  of  them,  in 
which  Cicero  very  expressly  mentions  his  expectations  of  a 
future  state :  *'  tempus  est  nos  de  iUa  perpetua  Jam,  (says 
he,)  non  de  hac  exigua  vita  cogitare."  But  Cicero's  specu- 
lative notions  are  best  determined  by  looking  into  his 
philosophical  writings ;  and  these  abound  with  various  and 
full  proofs  that  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the  soul's 
immortality.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14 ;  xv.  4 ;  vL  4 ;  iv.  9 ;  Ad 
Att.  X.  3 ;  see  also  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  306 
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LETTER  XI. 
To  AlHenuSf  Proconsul. 
As  you  are  no  stnuiger,  I  imagine,  to  the  esteem 
I  entertained  for  Avianus  Flaocos  ;  to  I  have  often 
A  U.707.  ^^^^  ^^^  acknowledge  the  generous 
manner  in  which  you  formerly  treated 
him ;  as,  indeed,  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more 
grateful  or  better  heart  His  two  sons,  Caius  and 
Marcus,  inherit  all  the  virtues  of  their  father  ;  and 
I  most  warmly  recommend  them  to  your  protec- 
tion, as  young  men  for  whom  I  have  a  very  singular 
affection.  Cains  is  now  in  Sicily,  and  Marcus  is 
at  present  with  me.  I  entreat  you  to  show  every 
mark  of  honour  to  the  former,  and  to  take  the 
affairs  of  both  under  your  patronage ;  assuring 
yourself,  that  you  cannot  render  me  in  your  govern- 
ment a  more  acceptable  service.     Farewell. 


^L.  LETTER  Xn. 
To  Varro. 
Though  I  have  nothing  to  write,  yet  I  could 
not  suffer  Caninius  to  pay  you  a  visit  without 
A  o  707  ^^^  ^^  opportunity  of  conveying  a 
letter  by  his  hands.  And  now  I  know 
not  what  else  to  say,  but  that  I  propose  to  be  with 
you  very  soon  :  an  information,  however,  which  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  be  glad  to  receive.  But 
will  it  be  altogether  decent  to  appear  in  so  gay  a 
scene',  at  a  time  when  Rome  is  in  such  a  general 
flame  ?  And  shall  we  not  furnish  an  occasion  of 
censure  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  we  observe 
the  same  sober  philosophical  life,  in  all  seasons, 
and  in  every  place?  Yet,  after  ail,  what  im- 
ports it  ?  since  the  world  will  talk  of  us  in  spite 
of  our  utmost  caution.  And,  indeed,  whilst  our 
censurers  are  immersed  in  every  kind  of  flagitious 
debauchery,  it  is  much  worth  our  concern,  truly, 
what  they  say  of  our  innocent  relaxations !  In  just 
contempt,  therefore,  of  these  illiterate  barbarians, 
it  is  my  resolution  to  join  you  very  speedily.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  indeed,  but  it  should  seem  that 
our  favourite  studies  are  attended  with  much  greater 
advantages  in  these  wretched  times  than  formerly : 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  now  our  only  resource, 
or  that  we  were  less  sensible  of  their  salutary 
effects  when  we  were  in  too  happy  a  state  to  have 
occasion  to  experience  them.  But  this  is  sending 
owls  to  Athens  *^,  as  we  say,  and  suggesting  reflec* 

s  Varro  seems  to  have  requested  Cioero  to  give  him  a 
meeting  at  Bai»,  a  plaoe  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  hot  tiaths ;  as  the  agreeableness  of  its 
situation  on  the  bay  of  Naples  rendered  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  reeort  of  the  pleasurable  world.  The 
tender  Propertius  has  addressed  some  pretty  lines  to  his 
Cynthia  at  this  place,  which  sufRciently  intimate  in  what 
manner  the  Roman  ladies  were  amused  in  that  dangerous 
sooie  of  gallantry  and  dissipation. 

*'  Tu  modo  quam  primum  oorruptas  desere  Bahis, 
Multis  ista  dabunt  littora  dissidlum : 
Littora  que  fnerant  castis  Inimica  puellis,*'  &a 
**  Fly.  fly,  my  love,  soft  Bais's  tainted  coast. 
Where  many  a  pair  connubial  peace  have  lost ; 
Where  many  a  maid  shall  guilty  joys  deplore : 
Ah  fly,  my  fair,  detested  Bale's  shore  !'* 
^  A  proverbial  expression  of  the  same  import  with  that 
of  **  sending  coals  to  Newcastle.**  It  alludes  to  the  Athenian 


tions  which  your  own  mind  will  fu  better  npptj. 
All  that  I  mean  by  them,  however,  is,  to  dnw  a 
letter  from  you  in  return,  at  the  same  time  tkit  I 
give  you  notice  to  expect  me  soon.   FirevelL 


LETTER   XIII. 
To  the 


Oua  friend  Caninius  paid  me  a  visit,  some  tboe 
ago,  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  informed  me  tb<t 
A.  u.  707  ^®  purposed  to  set  out  for  yoor  boose  the 
next  morning.  I  told  him  I  wonM  gite 
him  two  or  three  lines  to  deliver  to  70a,  snd 
desired  he  would  call  for  them  in  the  morabg. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  you  that  night' :  but  as  hie 
did  not  return,  I  imagined  he  had  forgotten  kit 
promise;  and  should,  therefore,  bate  sent  tint 
letter  by  one  of  my  own  domestics,  if  Caninios  hid 
not  assured  me  of  your  intention  to  leave  TdscoIob 
the  next  morning.  However,  after  a  few  dap  hid 
intervened,  and  I  had  given  over  all  expec^tioss 
of  Caninius,  he  made  me  a  second  visit,  ud  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  was  instantly  setting  oat  to 
you.  But,  notwithstanding  the  letter  I  hsd  vrittts 
was  then  become  altogether  out  of  date,  espedallj 
after  the  arrival  of  such  important  news^  jet,  u  I 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  my  profound  locnbn* 
tions  should  be  lost,  I  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  that  very  learned  and  affectionate  friend  of  ^oon, 
who,  I  suppose,  has  acquainted  you  with  the  on* 
versation  which  passed  between  us  at  the  sass 
time. 

I  think  it  most  prudent  for  both  of  m  to  avoid 
the  view  at  least,  if  we  cannot  so  easily  escape  the 
remarks,  of  the  world  :  for  those  who  arc  tknitA 
with  this  victory  look  down  upon  us  wiUi  an  vt 
of  triumph,  and  those  who  regret  it  are  diapkased 
that  we  did  not  sacrifice  onr  Uves  m  ths  case. 
But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  (as  it  is  in  Rome  tbt 
we  are  particularly  exposed  to  these  mortificatioBsJ 
why  I  have  not  followed  your  example  in  retirfflf 
from  the  city  ?  But  tell  me,  my  fnend,  superior 
as  your  judgment  confessedly  is,  did  ytw  nef« 
find  yourself  mistaken  !  Or  who  is  there,  in  tima 
of  such  total  darkness  and  oonfosion,  that  can 
always  be  sure  of  directing  his  steps  ari^t  ?  1 
have  long  thought,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  hM^ 
for  me  to  retire  where  I  might  neither  see  nor  hear 
what  passes  in  Rome.  But  my  groondleas  sopi* 
cions  discouraged  me  from  executing  this  scheme; 
as  I  was  apprehensive  that  those  who  might  ua- 
dentalfy  meet  me  on  my  way  would  put  snch  coo- 
structions  upon  my  retreat  as  best  suited  with  thai 
own  purposes.  Some,  I  imagined,  would  suspectf 
or  at  least  pretend  to  suspect,  that  I  was  eittaf 
driven  from  Rome  by  my  fears,  or  withdrew  a 
order  to  form  some  revolution  abroad ;  and  perhaps, 
too,  would  report,  that  I  had  actually  proridel  1 
ship  for  that  purpose.  Others,  I  feared,  who  knew 
me  best,  and  might  be  disposed  to  think  nw* 
favourably  of  my  actions,  would  be  apt  to  imptttt 
my  reoess  to  an  abhorrence  of  a  certain  party*.  " 
b  these  apprehensions  that  have  hitherto,  contrary 

coin,  which  was  stamped  (as  Manntius  obeerres)  wUh  Utf 
figure  of  an  owl. 

*  Probably  the  preoeding  letter. 

J  ConoemingCcaar'a  defeat  of  SdpiD  in  Afries. 

^  The  Cesareans. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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to  Dj  inclinatioiis  indeed,  detained  me  in  Rome  : 
hut  euttomt  however,  has  familiarised  the  unpleaa- 
iog  fcene,  and  gradually  hardened  me  into  a  less 
aqoisite  seasibility. 

Tbtts  1  hire  laid  before  jon  the  motives  which 
induce  me  to  continue  here.    As  to  what  relates  to 
joor  own  conduct,  I  would  advise  yon  to  remain 
in  fov  present  retirement,  till  the  warmth  of  our 
public  exaltation  shall  be  somewhat  abated,  and  it 
fhaH  certainly  be  known  in  what  manner  affairs 
$brotd  are  terminated :  for  terminated,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  they  are^     Much  will  depend  on  the 
goienl  nsolt  of  this  battle,  and  the  temper  in 
which  Cesar  may  return.     And  though  I   see, 
alreadj,  what  is  abundantly  suflScient  to  determine 
nj  sentiments  as  to  that  point,  yet  I  think  it  most 
idrisible  to  wait  the  event     In  the  mean  time, 
1  §boald  be  glad  you  would  postpone  your  journey 
to  Babe,  till  the  first  transports  of  this  clamorous 
joj  u  fohsided ;  as  it  will  hiave  a  better  appearance 
to  meet  yon  at  those  waters,  when  I  may  seem  to 
go  tlutber  rather  to  join  with  you  in  lamenting  the 
jmhUc  miifortunes,  than  to  participate  in  the  plea- 
sires  of  the  place.  But  this  I  submit  to  your  more 
eo&ghtened  judgment :  only  let  us  agree  to  pass 
'  (^rliTm  together  in  those  studies  whidi  were  once, 
bdeed,  nothing  more  than  our  amusement,  but 
UQit  now,  alas  !  prove  our  principal  support.  Let 
as  be  reuiff  at  the  same  time,  whenever  we  shall 
be  called  npon  to  contribute  not  only  our  counsels, 
bot  oar  kbonrs,  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the 
rqmbUc     But  if  none  shall  require  our  services 
for  this  purpose,  let  us  employ  our  time  and  our 
tbonghts  npon  moral  and  political  inquiries.     If 
we  cannot  benefit  the  commonwealth  in  the  forum 
and  the  senate,  let  us  endeavour,  at  least,  to  do  so 
by  oar  studies  and  our  writings ;   and  after  the 
aunpk  of  the  most  learned  among  the  ancients, 
contribate  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  by  useful 
disqaisitions  concerning  laws  and  government. 

And  now,  having  thos  acquainted  you  vrith  my 
sentiments  and  purposes,  I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  know  yours  in  return. 
Kwewcfl. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  the  same. 
You  must  know,  my  friend,  that  I  am  one  of 
use  philosophers  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Dio- 
r,  707  donu  concerning  contingencies"*.  Ac- 
cording! j  I  maintain,  that  if  you  should 
ake  us  a  risit  here,  you  are  under  an  absolute 
t&atj  of  80  doing ;  but  if  you  should  not,  that 
is  becanae  your  coming  hither  is  in  the  number 
those  things  which  cannot  possibly  happen. — 

When  this  letter  was  written,  there  seems  to  have 
s  00I7  KMXM  general  aooounte  arrived  of  Caesar's  sac- 
» is  AfHca ;  but  the  particulars  of  the  battle  were  not 

tnowxL 

>  Dkidonia  vraa  a  Greek  phnosopher  who  lived  in  the 
irt  of  Ptolomanxa  Soter,  and  flourished  about  280  years 
jft  the  Chr^tlan  era.  He  is  aaid  to  have  died  with 
i  for  not  heing  aUe  immediately  to  solve  a  philoeo- 
caX  qnaation  whiclk  that  prince  put  to  him  in  oonver- 
on.  He  maintained  that  nothing  could  be  contingent ; 
that  what«Ter  vras  powible  must  necessarily  happen. 
!To  hidfcroiMdy  applies  this  absurd  doctrine  to  the  in- 
led  visit  of  hia  friend^-Cic.  de  Fato,  7. 


Now  tell  me  which  of  the  two  opinions  you  are 
most  inclined  to  adopt :  whether  this  of  the  philo- 
sopher I  just  now  mentioned,  whose  sentiments, 
you  know,  were  so  little  agreeable  to  our  honest 
friend  Diodotus  ",  or  the  opposite  one  of  Chrysip- 
pus<>  ?  But  we  will  reserve  these  curious  specula- 
tions till  we  shall  be  more  at  leisure :  and  this,  I 
will  agree  with  Chrysippus,  is  a  possibility  which 
either  mav  or  may  not  happen. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  oflScei  in  my 
affair  with  CocceiusP,  which  1  likewise  recom- 
mend to  Atticus.  If  you  will  not  make  me  a  visit, 
I  will  pay  you  one ;  and  as  your  library  is  situated 
in  your  garden,  I  shall  want  nothing  to  complete 
my  two  fovourite  amusements — reading  and  walk- 
ing.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XV. 

To  Apuleius,  Proqmettor  4. 
Lucivs  E0NATIU8,  a  Roman  knight,  is  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine,  whose  affairs  in  Asia, 
A  U.707  ^c^^^c  ^^  ^^  ^I'^^c  Anchialus,  who 
superintends  them,  I  recommend  to  you 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  were  my  ovm.  For 
be  assured  we  are  united  to  each  other,  not  only 
by  a  daily  intercourse  of  the  highest  friendship, 
but  by  many  good  offices  that  have  been  mutually 
exchanged  between  us.  As  he  has  not  the  least 
doubt  of  your  disposition  to  oblige  me,  let  me  ear- 
nestly entreat  you  to  convince  him,  by  your 
services  in  his  favour,  that  I  warmly  requested 
them.     FarewelL 

n  Diodotus  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  under  whom  Cicero 
had  been  educated,  and  whom  he  afterwards  entertained 
for  many  years  in  his  house.  He  died  about  thirteen  years 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  left  hb  friend  and  pupil 
a  considerable  legacy.— Cia  Academ.  it ;  Ad  Att.  ii.  HO. 
,0  Chrysippus  was  successor  to  Zeno,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Stoic  sohooL  It  appears,  by  a  list  of  some 
of  his  writings,  which  Laertius  has  given,  that  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  Fate ;  and  probably  it  was  in  this  book 
that  he  opposed  the  ridiculous  notions  of  Diodtitus.  Seneca 
represents  him  as  a  penetrating  genius,  but  one  whose 
speculations  were  somewhat  too  subtle  and  refined.  He 
adds,  that  his  diction  was  so  extremely  oloee,  that  he 
never  employed  a  superfluous  word ;  a  character  he  could 
scarce  deserve,  if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  he 
published  no  less  than  311  treatises  upon  logic,  and  above 
400  upon  other  subjects.— One  cannot  hear,  indeed,  of  such 
an  immoderate  flux  of  pen,  without  being  in  some  danger 
of  suffering  the  same  fate  that  attended  this  inexhaustible 
genius,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  fit  of  excessive 
laughter.— Laertius  in  Vit ;  Senec.  de  Benefic.  L  3 ;  Stan- 
ley'(tHist.ofPhUos.487. 

P  In  the  text  he  is  called  Costiui ;  but,  perhaps,  (as  one 
of  the  commentators  imagines,)  it  should  be  Coeceiut. 
For  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time  with  the  present,  requests 
his  assistance  in  procuring  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  owing  to  him  from  Cocoeius ;  which  b  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  same  affair  he  alludes  to  in  this  passages- 
Ad  Att  xiL  13. 

<i  It  is  wholly  uncertain  both  who  this  person  was,  and 
when  he  exercised  the  ofiloe  of  proqusntor. 
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LETTER   XVI. 
To  Varro. 

Thb  7th  seems  to  be  a  very  proper  time,  not 

only  in  consideration  of  public  affairs,  but  in  regard 

^  ^  mffj    also  to  the  season  of  the  year :  I  approve, 

therefore,  of  the  day  you  have  named, 

and  will  join  you  accordingly. 

I  should  be  far  from  thinlring  we  had  reason  to 
reproach  ourselves  for  the  part  we  have  lately 
acted,  even  were  it  true  that  those  who  pursued  a 
different  conduct  had  not  repented  of  their  mea- 
sures. It  was  the  suggestions  of  duty,  not  of 
interest,  that  we  followed,  when  we  entered  into 
the  war ;  and  it  was  a  cause  utterly  desperate,  not 
the  duty  we  owed  our  country,  that  we  deserted 
when  we  laid  down  our  arms.  Thus  we  acted,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  greater  honour  than  those  who 
would  not  leare  Italy  in  order  to  follow  the  war 
abroad ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more  pru- 
dence than  those  who,  after  having  suffered  a  total 
defeat '^,  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
home.  But  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  bear  with 
less  patience  than  the  affected  severity  of  our 
inglorious  neuters :  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  final  event  of  affairs,  I  should  be  much  more 
inclined  to  venerate  the  memory  of  those  mistaken 
men  who  obstinately  perished  in  battle,  than  to  be 
in  the  least  concerned  at  the  reproaches  of  those 
who  only  lament  that  we  are  still  alive. 

If  I  should  have  time,  I  purpose  to  call  upon 
you  at  Tusculum  before  the  7th  :  if  not,  I  will 
follow  you  to  Cumse,  agreeably  to  your  appoint- 
ment. But  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  previous 
notice,  that  your  bath  may  be  prepared.  Farewell. 


LETTER   XVIL 

To  the  iame. 

Youa  letters  to  Seius  and  myself  were  delivered 
to  us,  whilst  we  were  at  supper  together,  in  his 
A.  u.  707.  ^o"*®*  ^  *gr^  with  you  in  thinking  that 
this  is  a  very  proper  time  for  your  in- 
tended expedition ;  which,  to  own  my  artifice,!  I 
haTe  hitherto  endeavoured  to  retard  by  a  thousand 
pretences.  I  was  desirous,  indeed,  of  keeping  you 
near  me,  in  case  any  favourable  news  should  have 
arrived '.     For,  as  Homer  sings, 

**  The  wise  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  acquire."  t 
But  now  that  the  whole  affair  is  decided,  beyond  all 
doubt,  you  should  set  forward  with  the  utmost  speed. 

When  I  heard  of  the  fate  that  has  attended  Lucius 
Caesar",  I  could  not  forbear  saying  to  myself,  with 

r  At  the  battle  of  Pharaalia. 

■  Concerning  the  success  of  the  Potnpeian  party  against 
Cnsar,  in  Africa ;  an  erent,  if  it  had  taken  place,  that 
would  extremely  have  embarrassed  Cicero.  For  which 
reason  he  was  destrons  of  keeping  Varro  within  his  reach, 
that  he  might  Immediately  hare  consulted  with  him  in 
what  manner  to  act.— See  rem.  o,  p.  461. 

t  II.  X.  924,  Pope's  translation. 

«  He  was  a  distant  relation  of  Julius  Caraor;  whom, 
however,  he  had  constantly  opposed  throughout  the  civil 
war.— Lucius,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  late  battle  of 
Thapmis,  where  Cesar  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
combined  troops  of  Sclpio  and  Juba,  obtained  the  con- 
queror's pardon ;  but  Cesar  afterwards  changed  his  mind, 


the  old  man  in  the  play,  **  What  tendirnat  tfaen 
may  not  I  expect^!"  For  this  reaaoo,  I  ini  a 
constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  our  prcaett  poten- 
tates ;  and  what  can  I  do  better,  yoa  kaow,  than 
prudently  swim  with  the  current  of  the  tiokes? 
But,  to  be  serious^  (for  serious,  in  troth,  we  hive 
reason  to  be,) 

**  See  vengeance  stalk  o'er  AfHols  trambUnf  pUk; 
And  one  wide  waste  of  horrid  ndn  reign* !" 

A  circumstance  that  fills  me  with  very  vdmsj 
apprehensions. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  question,  vhen 
Cksst  will  arrive,  or  where  he  proposes  to  hni 
Some,  I  find,  doubt  whether  it  will  he  itBiia; 
and  they  now  talk  of  his  coming  home  by  the  viy 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  has  sot 
vet  visited  this  part  of  his  demesnes ;  ind  llioa|b 
he  has  not  a  worse /arm*  upon  all  his  tsiate,  be  is 
far,  however,  from  holding  it  in  contempt.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  more  inclined  to  imigiDe  he 
will  take  Sicily  in  his  return.  Bnt  these  <k)eb(s 
will  soon  be  cleared  up,  as  DolabeUaf  b  every 
moment  expected.  I  bdieve,  therefore,  I  nart 
take  my  instructions  from  my  disdple',  tt  Buy 
a  pupil,  you  know,  has  become  t  grester  tief* 
than  his  master.  However,  if  I  knew  whit  y« 
had  determined  upon,  I  should  chiefly  regnhte  vf 
measures  by  yours ;  for  which  purpose  1  eipeet* 
letter  from  you  with  great  impatienoe.    PireweU^ 


and  gave  private  orders  to  have  him 
xliii.  pw  219. 

▼  This  aUudes  to  a  passage  in  the  •*  AndTia''of  Ta«w* 
where  Simo,  the  father  of  Pamphilns,  giving  an  sconnt  tf 
his  son's  tender  behaviour  at  the  funeral  of  Chryaa,  «d* 
not  forbear  reflecting,  he  aaysr-'*  Qnid  mihi  hie  fwrt 
patri!"  Bnt  Cioero  applies  it  in  a  different  ««,■* 
means  that.  If  Caesar  acted  towards  his  own  rebtk^*^ 
80  much  cruelty,  he  had  little  reason  to  expect aniU* 
treatment.  _^_ 

«"  These  lines  are  quoted  from  Ennius,  a  pott,  «f«lMa 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  foregoia;  rmaAu 
The  troops  of  Cesar  pursued  their  victory  owr  ttae 
of  Scipio  with  giwit  cruelty:— ••  acrior  0(P«ri«»n« 
impetus  fuit  (says  Florus)  indignaatinm  post  Pwip*« 
crevisse  helium."  Numbers,  indeed,  of  8ciplo'«  snnyni* 
necessarily  have  been  massacred  in  cod  blood:  kt  tfc» 
historians  agree  that  Cesar's  loss  amoanted  only  to  a» 
men ;  whereas  10,000  were  killed  on  the  aide  of  Scipi*, 
according  to  the  account  which  Hirtias  gi«s  d  ft* 
action,  and  five  times  that  number  if  we  niay  oM 
Plutarch.— Plor.  iv.  i;  Hirt  I>o  BelL  Attc  ni;  B* 
in  Vit  Cesar. 

«  The  island  of  Sardinia  was,  in  the  thne  of  thelUiona, 
(What  it  BtiU  is,)  extremely  barren  and  imwbalp«* 
Martial  has  a  pretty  aUusi<m  to  this  latter  drcinnstaM 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  :— 

••  Nullo  fata  looo  possis  exdudere :  com  mow 
Venerit,  in  medio  Tibure  Sardtoia  esf-ir.  m. 

7  DoUibeUa  attended  Cspsar  fai  the  Afriosn  wsr. 

»  Cicero  means  that  he  should  learn  from  !>*»■ 
where  Ccisar  purposed  to  land,  and  in  what  tonper  tie«« 
returning  into  Italy,  together  with  such  other  eir«^ 
stances  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  apprted  *  ■ 
order  to  pay  his  personal  congratulations  to  the  owqw^' 
in  the  most  proper  and  acceptable  manner.  It  «««o*  P»^ 
bable,  from  this  passage,  that  DolabeUa  bad  fonnH  » 
eloquence  under  Cicero,  agreeably  to  an  cxcrtkat  tosttm 
which  prevailed  In  Rome,  of  introducing  the  ywitb.np" 
their  first  entrance  into  business,  to  the  aoquwntance  tsA 
patronage  of  some  distinguished  orator  of  the  fonna- 
whom  they  constanUy  attended  in  all  the  public  e»ati«a 
of  hisprofeasion.-Auct  Dialog.de  Cans.  corrnptQoqoeit 
94. 
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LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Jpuleiutf  ProquaMtor, 
UcivtZoiLVS  was  appointed,  by  the  will  of  hia 
Mnn,  eobdr  in  conjunction  with  me.     I  mention 
^^y,  this,  not  only  to  show  you  the  occasion  of 
mj  friendship  with  him,  but  as  an  evi- 
ace  fikeinte  of  his  merit,  by  being  thus  distin- 
Kbed  bj  his  patron.     I  recommend  him,  there- 
re,  to  joor  ftiTonr  as  one  of  my  own  family ;  and 
n  Till  oblige  me  in  letting  him  see  that  you  were 
otlj  inflneoced  to  his  advantage  by  tlus  letter. 
men. 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Varro. 
ha.  fiiend  Caninius  acquainted  me  with  your 
tax  that  I  would  write  to  you  whenever  there 
^  «M  any  news  which  I  thought  it  con- 
oemed  yon  to  know.  You  are  already 
rned  that  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  Caesar* : 
I  am  now  to  tell  you  that  as  it  was  his  intention, 
anM,  to  have  landed  at  Alsium^,  his  friends 
'■  vritten  to  dissuade  him  from  that  design. 
r  think  that  his  coming  on  shore  at  that  place 
pnre  extremely  troublesome  to  himself,  as 
u  Tcry  much  incommode  many  others  ;  and 

therefore  recommended  Ostia'  as  a  more 
anient  port.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no 
mce.  Hirtius',  however,  assures  me  that 
*Jf  u  well  as  Balbus*,  and  Oppius,'  (who,  let 
«erve  by  the  way,  are  every  one  of  them  greatly 
irmterest,)  have  written  to  Cssar  for  this  pur- 

I  thoni^ht  proper,  therefore,  to  send  you  this 
oi  intelligence  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first 

that  you  might  know  where  to  engage  a 
%;  or  rather,  that  you  might  secure  one  in 
^e9e  towns  ;  for  it  is  extremely  uncertain  at 
of  them  Caesar  will  disembark.  And  in  the 
»Uce,  in  order  to  indulge  a  little  piece  of 

by  sbowinf^  you  that  I  am  so  well  with 
iTonrites  of  CKsar  as  to  be  admitted  into 
rivy  coanciL     To  speak  seriously,  I  see  no 

to  decline  their  friendship;  for,  surely, 
I  a  wide  difference  between  submitting  to 
i  cannot  remedy,  and  approving  measures 

ought  to  condemn  V.    Though,  to  confess 


I  TietoiiouB  from  Africa,  about  the  88th 
11  the  present  year ;  ao  that  this  letter  waa  pro- 
ttten  either  in  the  beginning  nf  that  month,  or 
•  end  of  Jimeu— HIrt  De  Bell.  Afrio.  96. 
illation  nf  this  place  is  not  exactly  known :  some 
fn  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  town  which  is  now 
i¥r»,  a  sea-port  about  twenty-fiTe  miles  distant 
M,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy. 
t  retalju  ita  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  at  the 
(he  Tiber. 

eJ  in  great  intimacy  with  Ctemr,  and  had  serred 
I  in  quality  of  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  GauL  It 
y  tha  paaea^e.  that  he  did  not  attend  Cteaar  into 
)  that  if  the  history  of  that  war  annexed  to 
mmoatariea  waa  really  written,  as  is  generally 
by  HIrtias,  he  waa  not  an  eye-witness  nf  what  he 
eircunwtanoe  which  considerably  weakens  the 
if  his  account. 

t,  »,  p.  a09u  '  Bee  rem,  o,  p.  457. 

irate  frieasdahlpa  with  the  leaders  of  a  suooeasf  iil 
I  surdjaomathing  in  it  that  much  resembles  the 


the  truth,  I  do  not  know  there  are  any  that  I  can 
justly  blame,  except  those  which  involved  us  in  the 
civil  wars  ;  for  these,  it  must  be  owned,  were  alto- 
gether voluntary.  I  saw,  indeed,  (what  your  dis- 
tance from  Rome  prevented  you  from  observing^,) 
that  our  party  were  eager  for  war ;  while  Csesar, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  less  inclined  than  afraid 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
our  calamities  might  have  been  prevented,  but  all 
beyond  was  unavoidable ;  for  one  side  or  the  other 
must  necessarily  prove  superior.  Now,  we  both  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  always  lamented  those  infinite  mis- 
chiefs that  would  ensue,  whichever  general  of  the 
two  contending  armies  should  happen  to  fall  in 
battle ;  as  we  were  well  convinced,  that  of  all  the 
complicated  evils  which  attend  a  civil  war,  victory 
is  the  supreme.  I  dreaded  it,  indeed,  even  on  that 
side  which  both  you  and  I  thought  proper  to  join, 
as  they  threatened  most  cruel  vengeance  on  those 
who  stood  neuter,  and  were  no  less  offended  at 
your  sentiments  than  at  my  speeches.  But  had 
they  gained  this  last  battle,  we  should  still  more 
severely  have  experienced  the  effects  of  their  power, 
as  our  late  conduct  had  incensed  them  to  the  highest 
degree.  Yet  what  measures  have  we  taken  for  our 
own  security,  that  we  did  not  warmly  recommend 
for  theirs  ?  And  how  have  they  more  advantaged 
the  republic  by  having  recourse  to  Joba  and 
his  elephants',  than  if  they  had  perished  by  their 
own  swords,  or  submitted  to  live  under  the  present 
system  of  affairs,  with  some  hopes,  at  least,  if  not 
with  the  fairest.  But  they  may  tell  us,  perhaps, 
(and,  indeed,  with  truth,)  that  the  government 
under  which  we  have  chosen  to  live  is  altogether 
turbulent  and  unsettled.  Let  this  objection,  how. 
ever,  have  weight  with  those  who  have  treasured 
up  no  stores  in  their  minds  to  support  themselves 
under  all  the  possible  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ; 
a  reflection  which  brings  me  round  to  what  I  prin- 
cipally  had  in  view  when  I  undesignedly  wandered 
into  this  long  digression.  I  was  going  to  have 
said,  that  as  I  always  looked  upon  your  character 
with  great  admiration,  so  nothing  raises  it  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  to  observe  that  you  are  almost 
the  only  person,  in  these  tempestuous  days,  who 
has  wisely  retreated  into  harbour,  and  are  enjoying 
the  happy  fruits  of  those  important  studies  which 
are  attended  with  more  public  advantage,  as  well 
as  private  satisfaction,  than  all  the  ambitious  ex- 
ploits or  voluptuous  indulgences  of  these  licentious 
victors.  The  contemplative  hours  you  spend  at 
your  Tusculan  villa  are,  in  my  estimation,  indeed, 
what  alone  deserve  to  be  called  life  ;  and  I  would 
willingly  renounce  the  whole  wealth  and  splendour 
of  the  world  to  be  at  liberty  to  pass  my  time  in  the 
same  philosophical  manner.  I  follow  your  exam- 
approving  of  measures  which  we  ought  to  condemn ;  and 
though  it  may  be  policy,  most  certainly  it  Is  not  patriotism. 
It  ill  agrees,  at  least,  with  that  sort  of  abstracted  life 
which  Cicero,  in  the  first  letter  of  this  book,  declares  he 
proposed  to  lead,  if  the  republic  should  be  destroyed.— 
Ep.  Fam.  Til.  a 

^  Varro,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  was  In 
Spain :  where  he  resided  in  quality  of  one  of  Pompey's 
lieutenants. 

1  These  elephants  were  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  the 
right  and  left  wing  of  Scipio's  army.  But  being  driven 
back  upon  the  line  behind  them,  they  put  the  ranks  into 
great  confusion ;  and,  instead  of  proving  of  any  advantaire 
to  Scipio.  contributed  to  facilitate  his  defeat.— Hirt.  De 
BelLAfHa83. 
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fie,  howerer,  as  £ir  as  the  circamstanoes  in  which 
am  placed  will  permit,  and  have  recourse,  with 
great  satisfaction  of  mind,  to  my  favourite  studies. 
Since  our  country,  indeed,  either  cannot  or  will 
not  accept  our  sendees,  who  shall  condemn  us  for 
returning  to  that  contemplative  privacy  which  many 
philosophers  have  thought  preferable  (I  will  not 
say  with  reason,  however,  they  have  preferred,) 
even  to  the  most  public  and  patriot  labours  ?  And 
why  should  we  not  indulge  ourselves  in  those  learned 
inquiries,  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  have 
deemed  a  just  dispensation  from  all  public  employ- 
ments, when  it  is  a  liberty,  at  the  same  time, 
which  the  commonwealth  itself  is  willing  to  allow 
us  ?  But  I  am  going  beyond  the  commission  which 
Caninius  gave  me :  and  while  he  only  desired  that 
I  would  acquaint  you  with  those  articles  of  which 
you  were  not  already  apprised,  I  am  telling  you 
what  you  know  far  better  than  I  can  inform  you. 
For  the  future  I  shall  confine  myself  more  strictly 
to  your  request,  and  will  not  fail  of  communicating 
to  you  whatever  intelligence  I  may  learn,  which  I 
shall  think  it  imports  you  to  know.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

To  Papirivs  PatusK 
Youa  letter  afforded  me  a  very  agreeable  instance 
of  your  friendship,  in  the  concern  it  expressed  lest 
▲.  ir.  7U7.  ^  should  be  uneasy  at  the  report  which 
had  been  brought  hither  by  Silius''.  I 
was  before,  indeed,  perfectly  sensible  how  much 
you  were  disturbed  at  this  circumstance,  by  your 
care  in  sending  me  duplicates  of  a  former  letter 
upon  the  same  subject ;  and  I  then  returned  such 
an  answer  as  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  to 
abate,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  this  your 
generous  solicitude.  But,  since  I  perceive,  by 
your  last  letter,  how  much  this  affair  still  dwells 
upon  your  mind,  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  Pietus, 
that  I  have  employed  every  artifice  (for  we  must 
now,  my  friend,  be  armed  with  cunning  as  well  as 
prudence,)  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the 
persons  you  mention ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  my 
endeavours  have  not  proved  in  vain.  I  receive, 
indeed,  so  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from 
those  who  are  most  in  Cssar's  favour,  that  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  they  have  a  true  regard 
for  me.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  pretended  affection  is  not  easily  discernible 
from  a  real  one,  unless  in  seasons  of  distress.  For 
adversity  is  to  friendship  what  fire  is  to  gold,  the 
only  infallible  test  to  discover  the  genuine  from  the 
counterfeit ;  in  all  other  circumstances  they  both 
bear  the  same  common  signatures.  I  have  one 
strong  reason,  however,  to  persuade  me  of  their 
sincerity  ;  as  neither  their  situation  nor  mine  can  by 
any  means  tempt  them  to  dissemble  with  me.  As 
to  that  person*  in  whom  all  power  is  now  centred, 
I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  anything  to  fear  from 
him ;  or  nothing  more,  at  least,  than  what  arises 
from  that  general  precarious  state  in  which  all 
things  must  stand  where  the  fence  of  laws  is  broken 
down  ;  and,  from  its  being  impossible  to  pronounce 

i  Bee  rem.  <»  on  letter  2,  book  vL 

^  Silius,  it  should  seem,  bad  brought  an  account  from 
the  army,  that  some  witticisms  of  Cicero  bad  been  reported 
to  Cesar,  which  had  given  him  offence. 

I  Cesar. 


with  assurance  concerning  any  event  which  dej«&4 
wholly  upon  the  will,  not  to  say  the  capiict,  i 
another.  But  this  I  can  with  confidoce  ifira, 
that  I  have  not,  in  any  single  initanoe,  giva  iua 
just  occasion  to  take  offence ;  and,  in  the  irddi 
you  point  out,  I  have  been  pardcolsri j  cuiifl« 
There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  1  \hcn^  it  vd( 
became  me,  by  whom  Rome  itself  wu  free*,  (I 
speak  my  sentiments  with  freedom ;  bat  oq«  ih^ 
our  liberties  are  no  more,  I  deem  it  equally  «fr» 
able  to  my  present  situation,  not  to  siyanrtkiij 
that  may  disgust  either  Cesar  or  hb  ^w«nj» 
But  were  I  to  suppress  every  riang  mDery  m 
might  pique  those  at  whom  it  is  diiected,  1  Mil 
renounce,  you  know,  all  my  reputsikm  « i  ■! 
And,  in  good  earnest^  it  is  a  character  spoo  «ti4 
I  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  as  to  be  niwil&)(  I 
resign  it  if  it  were  in  my  power.  Howewr,  l«Sl 
no  danger  of  suffering  in  C«sar*s  opiniontbjboi 
represented  as  the  author  of  any  larciBni  towli 
I  have  no  claim ;  for  his  judgment  is  nmdi  ll 
penetrating  ever  to  be  deceived  by  iny  mfoi^ 
of  this  nature.  I  remember  your  brodier  Senii 
whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  one  of  the  mostkaM 
critics  that  this  age  has  produced,  wai »  «■»»«• 
in  the  writings  of  our  poets,  and  hsd  soqoiredM 
an  excellent  and  judicious  ear,  thst  he  coidil  iail 
diately  distinguish  the  numbers  of  PIsntB  ■■ 
those  of  any  other  author.  Thai  C»«r.  *■ 
told,  when  he  made  his  large  collection  of  ipf 
thegms°,  constantly  rejected  any  piece  of  vitw 
was  brought  to  him  as  mine,  if  it  happoi^tll 
spurious  ;  a  distinction  which  he  is  ■** Jj 
able  to  make  at  present,  as  his  particalar  M 
pass  almost  every  day  of  Aeir  Ihres  in  ay  * 
pany.  As  our  conversation  genersDy  torns  vM 
variety  of  subjects,  I  frequently  strike  oat  l« 
which  they  look  upon  as  not  dtngether  n 
perhaps,  of  spirit  or  ingenuity.  Now,  theie  ■ 
sallies  of  pleasantry,  together  with  the  gj 
occurrences  of  Rome,  are  constantly  tnaiii 
to  Csesar,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  exprcK 


tions ;  so  that,  if  anything  of  this  kind  is  _^ 
by  others  as  coming  from  me,  he  alwiysdwejj 
it.  You  see,  then,  that  the  lines  yon  qw»«e« 
so  much  propriety  from  the  tragedy  of  (£»<*'■ 

n  Alluding  to  his  services  In  tibemppniriaBfl'^^^ 
conspiracy. 

n  This  collection  was  made  by  QMsrwbes  WW 
young,  and  probably  it  wm  a  performaaco  by  »  ■*■ 
his  honour.  For  Augustus,  into  who*  bandf  tt^ 
after  his  death,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  fwUiibed/^ 
in  Vit.  Jul.  Ca».  S6. 

o  Written  by  Acdus,  a  tragic  poet,  who  flwn^* 
the  year  of  Rome  617.  The  sul^Ject  of  this  plea.  P*J 
turned  upon  the  death  of  CEnwnaus,  Idngof  KUfcS* 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Hippodamia.  ™»pri«ea 
informed,  by  an  oracle,  that  he  should  lose  bis  w  1 
future  8on-in>Iaw.  contrived  the  foUowinf  expsAW* 
appoint  the  prophecy.  Being  posie«ed  of  •  ^''* 
of  such  wonderful  swiftness,  that  it  wi»  rrp**" 
were  begotten  by  the  winds,  he  propowd  to  the* 
suitors  of  bis  daughter,  that  whoever  of  tbon  Ao*ut 
him  fai  a  chariot-race  should  be  rewarded  with  m 
damla,  upon  condition  that  tbey  coownted  t»  \tp 
death  if  they  lost  the  match.  Acoordin|ij.  thW" 
these  unfortunate  rivals  entered  the  MtX:  «** 
them.  In  their  turn,  paid  the  ftirfeitiuw  of  tbrtr  I 
But  Pelope,  the  son  of  Tsntalus.  king  of  '**'''*;! 
more  artful  than  the  rest,  bribed  the  oh«riotsff«" 
maus  to  take  out  the  linob-pin  of  hk  cbsrio*-™! 
which  means  (Enomaus  was  dashed  to  pieoss  in  tbt  (« 
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BBtain  i  ctndon  altogether  unnecessary.  For  tell 
'm,  mf  /nend,  what  jealousies  can  I  possibly 
ijfBnte  ?  Or  who  will  look  with  eary  upon  a  man 
&  D^  hnmble  situation  ?  But,  granting  that  I 
Weni  erer  so  enviable  a  state,  yet  let  me  obsenre, 
pit  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers  who 
pne  teem  to  have  understood  the  true  nature  of 
ifrtae,  t&tC  a  good  man  is  answerable  for  nothing 
ftrtfaer  than  his  own  innocence.  Now,  in  this 
jNipect,  I  think  myself  doubly  irreproachable :  in 
first  placet  by  having  recomiAended  such  public 
iRs  as  were  for  the  interest  of  the  common - 
1 ;  and  in  the  next,  that,  finding  I  was  not 
mttf  supported  to  render  my  counsels  effec- 
,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  contend  for 
1  by  arms  against  a  superior  strength.  Most 
o/f,  therefore,  I  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
[  failed  hi  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen.  The 
f  part,  then  that  now  remains  for  me,  is  to  be 
1  not  to  expose  myself,  by  any  indiscreet 
or  action,  to  the  resentment  of  those  in 
r;  a  part  which  I  hold  likewise  to  be  agree- 
tto  Ae  character  of  true  wisdom.  As  to  the 
;  what  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing 
I  to  me  which  I  never  spoke ;  what  credit 
'  may  give  to  such  reports ;  and  how  far 
B  who  court  my  friendship  are  really  sincere  ; 
B  are  points  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  in  my 
'  to  be  answerable.  My  tranquillity  arises, 
efore,  from  the  couscious  integrity  of  my 
nnseU  in  the  times  that  are  past,  and  from  the 
9fknti(m  of  my  conduct  in  these  that  are  present 
xordiogly,  I  apply  the  simile  you  quote  from 
w^IJ^  not  only  to  Envy,  but  to  Fortune;  that 
air  and  moonstant  power,  whom  every  wise  and 
olnte  mind  should  resist  with  as  much  firmness 
a  rock  repels  the  waves.  Grecian  story  will 
(sdandy  supply  examples  of  the  greatest  men, 
h  at  Athens  and  Syracuse,  who  have,  in  some 
t,  preserved  their  independency  amidst  the 
erai  servitude  of  their  respective  communities. 
f  I  not  hope,  then,  to  be  able  so  to  comport 
self,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  neither 
fve  ofleoce  to  our  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
[gore  the  digiiity  of  my  character  on  the  other? 
lat  to  turn  from  the  serious  to  the  jocose  part 
9ar  letter. — ^The  strain  of  pleasantry  you  break 
,  immediately  after  having  quoted  the  tragedy 
Enomans,  pata  me  in  mind  of  the  modem 
K)d  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  those  graver 
ladc  pieces  the  humour  of  our  mimes,  instead 
e  old  Atellan  ftirces^  Why  else  do  you  talk 
far  iwhry  polypus  ',  and  your  mouldy  cheese  ! 
lire  good  nature,  it  is  true,  I  formerly  sub- 
si  to  sit  down  with  you  to  such  homely  fare ; 
Bore  refined  company  has  improved  me  into 
Cer  taste.      For  Hirtius  and  Dolabella,  let  me 

tifjpt  carried  off  tbe  beauUfol  Hippodamia.— Hygin. 

a. 

^  poet  mentioned  In  the  preceding  remark. 

me  Atellan  farccB^  which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 

mail  wkago,  were  acted  at  the  end  of  the  more  serious 

J&e  perfonnax»cea,  derived  their  name  from  AtoUa, 

t  la  Italy^  from  whence  they  were  Drst  introduced 

^m.    They  oansfatc^  of  a  more  liberal  and  genteel 

Mnmxonr  than  tbe  mimes— a  species  of  comedy  which 

U>  hava  taken  ita  aobject  from  low  life.— Manutius,  in 

ea-fiah  oo  extremely  toagb.  that  it  waa  neceesary  to 
a  ocxffifderable  time  before  it  could  be  rendered  fit 
t»bto---Bniyer.  IJeBeCibar.  xxL  14. 


tell  you,  are  my  preceptors  in  the  science  of  the 
table  ;  as,  in  return,  they  are  my  disciples  in  that 
of  the  bar.  But  I  suppose  you  have  already  heard, 
at  least  if  all  the  town-news  is  transmitted  to  you, 
that  they  frequently  declaim  at  my  house",  and 
that  I  as  often  sup  at  theirs.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, hope  to  escape  my  intended  visit,  by  plead- 
ing poverty  in  bar  to  the  admission  of  so  luxurious 
a  guest.  Whilst  you  were  raising  a  fortune,  indeed, 
I  bore  with  your  parsimonious  humour ;  but  now 
that  you  are  in  circumstances  to  support  the  loss 
of  half  your  wealih,  I  expect  that  you  receive  me 
in  another  manner  than  you  would  one  of  your 
compounding  debtors  K  And  though  your  finances 
may  somewhat  suffer  by  my  visit,  remember  it  is 
better  they  should  be  impaired  by  treating  a  friend 
than  by  lending  to  a  stranger.  I  do  not  insist, 
however,  that  you  spread  your  table  with  so  un- 
bounded a  profusion  as  to  furnish  out  a  splendid 
treat  vrith  the  remains :  I  am  so  wonderfully  mo- 
derate as  to  desire  nothing  more  than  what  is 
perfectly  elegant  and  exquisite  in  its  kind.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  you  describe  an  enter- 
tainment which  was  given  by  Phameas.  Let  yours 
be  the  exact  copy  of  his :  only  I  should  be  glad 
not  to  wait  for  it  quite  so  long.  Should  you  still 
persist,  after  all,  to  invite  me,  as  usual,  to  a  penu- 
rious supper,  dished  out  by  the  sparing  hand  of 
maternal  economy ;  even  this,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
able  to  support.  But  I  would  fain  see  that  hero 
bold  who  should  dare  to  set  before  me  the  villanous 
trash  yon  mention,  or  even  one  of  your  boasted 
polypuses,  vrith  a  hue  as  florid  as  vermilioned 
Jove".  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  friend,  your 
prudence  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  thus  adventurous. 
Fame,  no  doubt,  will  have  proclaimed  at  your 
villa  my  late  conversion  to  luxury,  long  before  my 
arrival ;  and  you  will  shiver  at  the  sound  of  her 
tremendous  report.  Nor  must  you  flatter  yourself 
with  the  hope  of  abating  the  edge  of  my  appetite 
by  your  cloying  sweet-wines  before  supper  :  a  silly 
custom,  which  I  have  now  entirely  renounced ; 
being  much  wiser  than  when  I  used  to  damp  my 
stomach  with  your  antepasts  of  olives  and  Leu- 
canian  sausages. — But  not  to  run  on  any  longer 
in  this  jocose  strain ;  ray  only  serious  wish  is,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  make  you  a  visit.  You  may 
compose  your  countenance,  therefore,  and  return 
to  your  mouldy  cheese  in  full  security ;  for  my 
being  your  guest  will  occasion  you,  as  usual,  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  heating  your  baths.   As 

■  Cicero  had  lately  instituted  a  Icind  of  academy  for 
eloquence  tn  his  own  house,  at  which  several  of  the  lead- 
ing young  men  in  Rome  used  to  meet  in  order  to  exercise 
themselves  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Cicero  himself  wiU 
acquaint  the  reader  with  his  motives  fur  instituting  this  | 
society,  in  the  22d  letter  of  the  present  book. 

t  This  alludes  (as  Manutius  observes)  to  a  law  which 
Cesar  passed  in  favour  of  those  who  had  contracted  debts 
before  the  oommencement  of  the  civil  war.  By  this  law, 
as  appears  from  the  passages  which  that  commentator  has 
cited,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of 
the  estate  and  effects  of  these  debtors,  which  were  to  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  creditors  according  to  their 
valuation  before  the  civil  war  broke  out :  and  whatever 
sums  had  been  paid  for  interest,  was  to  be  considered  as  in 
discharge  of  the  principal.  By  this  ordinance,  Partus,  it 
seems,  had  been  a  particular  sufferer.— Cca.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
iil.  1 ;  Suet,  in  Vit  Jul.  Caes.  42. 

B  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  mentions  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
erected  in  the  Capitol,  which,  on  certain  festival  days,  it 
was  customary  to  paint  with  vermilion. — Manutius. 
i  T  % 
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for  all  the  rest,  yoa  are  to  look  upon  it  as  mere 
pleaaantrj. 

The  trouble  you  have  given  yourself  about 
Selicius's  Yilla"  is  extremely  obliging,  as  your 
description  of  it  was  excessively  droll.  I  believe, 
therefore,  from  the  accounts  you  give  me,  I  shall 
renounce  all  thoughts  of  making  that  purchase  : 
for  though  the  country,  it  seems,  abounds  in  salt, 
the  neighbourhood,  I  find,  is  but  ituipid.  Farewell. 


LETTER  XXI. 
To  Volumniui^. 
Tou  have  little  reason,  believe  me,  to  regret  the 
not  being  present  at  my  declamations^ ;  and  if  you 
j^  jj  jm  should  really  envy  Hirtius,  as  you  assure 
*  me  you  should,  if  you  did  not  love  him, 
it  must  be  much  more  for  his  own  eloquence  than 
as  he  is  an  auditor  of  mine.  In  truth,  my  dear 
Yolumnius,  either  I  am  utterly  void  of  all  genius, 
or  incapable  of  exercising  it  to  my  satisfaction,  now 
that  I  have  lost  those  illustrious  fellow-labourers 
at  the  bar  that  fired  me  with  emulation  when  I 
used  to  gain  your  judicious  applause.  If  ever, 
indeed,  I  displayed  the  powers  of  eloquence  with 
advantage  to  my  reputation,  let  me  send  a  sigh 
when  I  reflect  with  the  fallen  Philoctetes*  in  the 
play,  that 

The«e  potent  ■balls,  th«  heroe^  wonted  dread. 
Now  spend  on  meaner  war  their  Idle  force ; 
Aim'd  at  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air ! 

However,  if  you  will  give  me  your  company  here, 
my  spirits  wUl  be  more  enlivened,  though  I  need 
not  add  that  you  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  multitude 
of  very  important  occupations.  But  if  I  can  once 
get  to  the  end  of  them  (as  I  most  earnestly  wish), 
I  shall  bid  a  long  farewell  both  to  the  forum  and 
the  senate,  and  chiefly  devote  my  time  to  you  and 
some  few  others  of  our  common  friends.  In  this 
number  are  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  who  are  united 
with  us  in  the  same  favourite  studies,  and  to  whose 
performances  I  with  great  pleasure  attend.  But 
we  want  the  assistance  of  your  refined  judgment, 
and  of  that  uncommon  erudition  which  has  often 
struck  me  with  awe  when  I  have  been  delivering 
my  sentiments  before  you.  I  have  determined, 
then,  if  I  should  obtain  the  consent,  or  at  least  the 
permission  of  Ctesar,  to  retire  from  that  stage  on 
which  I  have  frequently  performed  a  part  that  he 


«  In  Naples.  ▼  See  rem.  ».  on  letter  18,  book  iv. 

^  See  rem.  •,  on  the  preceding  letter. 

*■  Philoctetee  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  Hercules, 
who.  when  he  was  dying,  presented  him  with  his  quirer  of 
arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  hydra's  gall.  When 
the  Grecian  princes  assembled  in  order  to  revenge  the  cause 
of  Menelaus,  they  were  assured  by  an  oracle  that  Troy 
could  never  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  these  arrows. 
An  embassy  therefore  was  sent  to  Philoctetes  to  engage 
him  on  their  side,  who  accordingly  consented  to  attend 
their  expedition.  But  being  disabled  from  proceeding  with 
these  heroes  in  their  voyage,  by  an  accidental  wound 
which  he  received  in  the  foot  from  one  of  his  own  arrows, 
they  ungenerously  left  him  on  a  desolate  island,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
employing  these  formidable  shafts  in  the  humble  purposes 
of  supplying  himself  with  food.  The  lines  here  quoted  are 
taken  from  Accius,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flourished  about 
the  year  of  Rome  6i3,  and  who  probably  had  formed  a 
tragedy  upon  the  sul^t  of  this  adventure— Serv.  in  iFn. 
Hi.  4(tf. 


himself  has  applauded.  It  is  my  resolntion,  ioW, 
toUlly  to  conceal  myself  in  the  seott  ihsdes  of 
philosophy,  where  I  hope  to  enjoy,  with  yoo.  ui 
some  others  of  the  same  contemplative  dtspostiM, 
the  honourable  firuits  of  a  studious  Idsare. 

I  am  sorry  you  shortened  your  Isst  letter  in  the 
apprehension  that  I  should  not  have  pstieoceto 
read  a  longer.  But  assure  yoursdf  for  the  futwt, 
that  the  longer  yours  are,  the  more  scceptiUe  they 
will  always  prove  to  me.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  PttjnriuM  Pmhu, 

Youu  very  agreeable  letter  found  neihoDf 

disengaged  at  my  Tusculan  villa.    I  retirrf  Wthff 

y^    during  the  absence  of  my  popil»^  vh« 

• '  '•   I  have  sent  to  meet   their  victoria* 

friend',  in  order  to  condliate  his  good  gnces  it 

my  favour. 

As  Dionystus  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  apdW 
from  Syracuse,  opened  a  school,  it  ii  wi  * 
Corinth* ;  in  the  same  manner,  being  driwo  frfl« 
my  dominions  in  the  forum,  I  have  erected  i  wt 
of  academy  in  my  own  house ;  and  I  percdre,  fcf 
your  letter,  that  you  approve  the  sdieoi^  Hj* 
many  reasons  for  approving  it  too,  and  priwpjT 
as  it  affords  me  what  is  highly  expei&ot  intk 
present  conjuncture,  a  mean  of  ertsbliAiwg  « 
mterest  with  those^  in  whose  fiieodihip  I  "J 
find  a  protection.  How  hx  my  intentioM  in  wj 
respect  may  be  answered,  I  know  not :  1  oncig 
say,  that  I  have  hitherto  had  no  resMo  to  p»* 
the  different  measures  which  otiiers  of  the  «» 
party  with  myself  have  pursued ;  unlew,  p<rt^ 
it  would  have  been  more  eligible  not  to  h«ve  Mfr 
vived  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  It  would  so;  I  «**■* 
had  I  died  either  in  the  camp'  or  in  thefieU:  W 
the  former  did  not  happen  to  be  my  fete ;  tnd  ■■ 
the  latter,  I  never  was  engaged  in  snysctioaBJ 
the  inglorious  manner  in  which  Pompcy*.  ^^J^ 
with  Sdpio*,  Afranius ',  and  your  friend  Untipsis 

7  Hirtius  and  Dolabella. 

■  Cnar,  in  his  return  from  the  African  «ir. 

•  He  was  exp^ed  from  Sicily  about  340  yianbrfort" 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  on  account  of  his  *W«"''*1|^JJ? 
ment ;  when,  retiring  to  Corinth,  beemplojvdWs*** 


exercising  the  humbler  tyranny  of  a  pedagofw- 


hi/ 


suppoMd  that  heengaged  in  thia  office  then«««*«*2 
to  conceal  the  schemes  he  was  rtlll  meditating <<  rwi»*"t 
his  dominiimsL— JosUn.  zxi.  5. 

b  Particulariy  Hirtius  and  DolabeBs. 

e  The  exprewion  tik  the  miginai  is  extrandy  eosdRH 
**  In  lectulo  ?  Fateor :  sed  non  acddit."  Tto  «^  J 
aUude  to  the  sickness  with  which  Cicero  waistt***" 
the  camp  of  Dyrrachinm,  and  that  prevwlri  hi"  *■ 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Phanalis.  <V^|^^!^ 
nished  him  with  a  plausible  exonse  for  his  abseoce-^n* 
in  VH.  Cicer. 

<*  An  account  of  the  manner  and  cimnnsttiKe  «  *^ 
pey's  death  has  already  been  given  in  fvw.^^  4?^   ^ 

e  Scipio,  after  the  unfortunate  batUe  of  Tbsp«»  i* 
r<iii.  ^,  p.  480.]  endeavouring  to  make  his  eK^T*  "J 
Spain,  was  ilKyen  back  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  *fc«^J 
fell  in  with'  a  squadnm  of  Cesar's  fleet,  «mnn*^*Vj 
Hirtius.  Scipio  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  "W^ 
and  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  himself.  tof«* 
with  the  few  Tessels  that  attended  him,  were  *U  «»' 
Hirt  De  Bell.  Afrio.  96.  \ 

f  Afranius  had  been  one  of  Pompty's  lleat«sats  t 
Spain,  and  had  a  command  in  6cipio*sanny  is  Africa.  B 
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KTcnllj  lost  their  Ibes,  will  scarcely,  I  suppose, 
be  tboogfat  a  more  desirable  lot.  As  to  Cato's 
dothS  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
tro]/  noble;  and  I  can  still  follow  his  example, 
vbnerer  I  shall  be  so  disposed.  Let  me  onlj 
endctToor,  as  in  feet  I  do,  not  to  be  compelled  to 
k  bjthe  tame  necessity* :  and  this  is  my  first 
imoD  for  engaging  in  my  present  scheme.  My 
nt  is,  that  I  find  it  an  advantage,  not  only  to  my 
^ealihi,  which  began  to  be  impaired  by  the  inter- 
ns triten  prlMmer  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  after 
beddett  of  that  general,  and  murdered  by  the  wldlers. 
•airtDeBcU.AfHo.9S. 

f  Thia  Is  not  the  Mune  pawn  to  whom  the  letters  in  the 
ksind  woond  book  of  this  colleotinn  are  addressed ;  bat 
wfas  Uottiliis,  who  was  coosol  with  Marcellns  A.  U. 
H,  Ui«7ear  in  which  the  ciril  war  broke  out  After  the 
^eUhi  Phanalia,  be  fled  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
wfrinf  intelligence  that  Pompey  was  gone  into  I^ypt.  he 
uoediatdy  set  sail  in  order  to  join  him.  He  arrived  on 
«  oezt  day  after  that  unfortunate  general  had  been 
aeOy  asMssinated,  and  being  aelaed  the  moment  he 
Bdai,  he  underwent  the  tame  fate  with  that  of  his  iUua- 
tpoi  frimd,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  for  that  purpose 
m  Itolemy^Plat.  in  Tit.  Fomp. ;  Cm.  De  BeU.  Civ. 

^  Tlw  manna'  and  drcumstanoee  of  Cato's  having 
"tiofMl  himsdf,  are  too  well  known  to  be  particularised 
tU»  place.  A  late  noble  writer  is  of  opinion  that  Cato 
■>^o«d  the  cause  of  liberty  too  soon,  and  that  he  would 
n  dkdwith  a  better  grace  at  Mmnda  than  at  Utica. 
fk  camn,  it  most  be  owned,  has  the  i^pearanoe  of 
b«  just,  if  we  consider  it  only  in  respect  to  the  event ; 
t  d  then  had  been  a  real  fmmdation  for  the  reproach,  it 
I  ittrce  be  supposed  that  it  should  have  escaped  etaj 
tpf  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  this  illustrious 
aaa««xit;  and  that  Cicero,  in  partknalar,  who  most 
t*^  did  not  love  Qito,  should  have  made  an  honour- 
^noeptioa  of  his  death,  out  of  that  list  which  he  here 
'^ams.  It  is  true  the  republican  party,  after  the  defeat 
*(^  in  Africa,  made  a  very  powerful  struggle  against 
or  Older  the  command  of  young  Pompay  in  Spain. 
t  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  not  the  least 
oa»l  axpeetatlon'of  this  circumstance,  when  Cato 
>Sht  it  became  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  For  it 
Buv  from  Plutarch  that  he  would  have  defended  Utica 
tbe  last,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  the  principal 
ions  in  that  garrison  to  have  supported  him  ;  and  it 
Qot  tiU  after  all  bis  remonstrances  for  that  purpose 
«1  otteriy  ineffectual,  and  that  he  had  secured  the 
^  of  those  who  did  not  chooss  to  surrender  them- 
n  to  Cesar,  that  this  exemplary  patriot  fell  upon  his 
•«wd.  Thus  died  this  truly  great  and  virtuous 
■a !  He  had  kmg  stood  forth  the  sole  uncorrupted 
Kr  of  those  vices  that  proved  the  ruin  of  this  degene- 
c<BiunottweaIth,  and  supported,  as  far  as  a  single  arm 
1  (Qpport,  the  declining  constitution.  But  when  his 
Ms  cottld  no  farther  avail,  he  scorned  to  survive  what 
^Mn  the  labour  of  his  whole  life  to  preserve,  and" 
it7  perished  with  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  is 
vp*>rt  of  that  noble  eulogy  which  Seneca,  in  much 
t»  language,  has  Justly  bestowed  upon  Cato :— "  Ad- 
B vitia  degenerantis, dvitatis (says  he),  stetlt,  tolust  et 
*n  nmpnblicam,  quantum.modo  una  retrahi  manu 
■t,recinnit:  donee  comltem  se  diu  sustentatc  ruina 
;ifaiaJqoe  extincta  sunt  quse  nefas  erat  divldL  Neque 
CWo  pQstlibertatem  vixit,  necllbertas  postCatonem." 
f  B(iUngbroke*s  Letter  on  Patriotism,  p.  36 ;  Plut.  in 
mm :  fienec.  De  Constant.  Sapient.  3. 
»  ffioly  necessity  which  Cato  was  under  of  putting 
f  i>  bis  life,  arose  from  that  uniform  opposition  he 
a  to  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
t  be  allowed  that  Cicero  took  sufficient  care  not  to 

I  EngUah  readerwfll  be  surprised  to  hear  Cicero 
9  am  mn  txercUe,    There  is  nothing  indeed 


mission  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  but  also  to  my 
oratorical  talents,  if  any  I  ever  possessed,  which 
would  have  totally  lost  their  vigour  if  1  had  not 
had  recourse  to  this  method  of  keeping  them  in 
play.  The  last  benefit  I  shall  mention  (and  the 
principal  one,  I  dare  say,  in  your  estimation)  is, 
that  it  has  introduced  me  to  the  demolishing  of  a 
greater  number  of  delicious  peacocks^  than  you 
have  had  the  devouring  of  paltry  pigeons  in  all 
your  life.  The  truth  of  it  is,  whilst  you  are  humbly 
sipping  the  meagre  broths  of  the  sneaking  Aterius, 
I  am  luzurioosly  regaling  myself  with  the  savoury 
soups  of  the  magnificent  Hirtius.  If  you  have  any 
spirit,  then,  fly  hither,  and  learn,  from  our  elegant 
bills  of  (nrt,  how  tg  refine  your  own :  though,  to 
do  your  talents  justice,  this  is  a  sort  of  knowledge 
in  which  you  are  much  superior  to  our  instructions. 
However,  since  yon  can  get  no  purchasers  for  your 
mortgages,  and  are  not  likely  to  fill  those  pitchers 
you  mention  with  denarii*,  it  will  be  your  wisest 
scheme  to  return  hither ;  for  it  is  a  better  thing, 
let  me  tell  you,  to  be  sick  with  good  eating  at 
Rome,  than  for  want  of  victuals  at  Naples'".  In 
short,  I  pUiinly  perceive  that  your  finances  are 
in  no  flourishing  situation ;  and  I  expect  to  hear 
the  same  account  of  all  your  neighbours:  so 
that  famine,  my  fnend,  most  formidable  famine, 
must  be  your  fate,  if  you  do  not  provide  against  it 
in  due  time.  And  since  you  have  been  reduced 
to  sell  your  horse,  e'en  mount  your  mule  (the  only 
animal,  it  seems,  belonging  to  you  which  you  have 
not  yet  sacrificed  to  your  table),  and  convey  your- 
self immediately  to  Rome.  To  encourage  you  to 
do  so,  you  shall  be  honoured  with  a  chair  and 
cushion  next  to  mine,  and  sit  the  second  great 
pedagogue  in  my  celebrated  school.     Farewell. 

more  indolent  and  immovable  than  a  British  orator :  for  if 
he  ventures  into  action,  his  gestures  are  generally  such  as 
would  render  theftneet  speech  that  Demosthenes  or  Cicero 
ever  delivered  absolutely  powerless  or  ridiculous.  *'  You 
may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  (says  the  inimitable 
Bfr.  Addison)  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
into  several  different  oocks,  examining  sometimes  the 
lining  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheap* 
ening  a  beaver ;  when,  perhaps,  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of 
the  British  nation."  But  among  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  it  was  far  otherwise :  they  studied  the  eloquence  of 
action  as  much  as  that  of*dictlon,  and  their  rhetoricians 
have  laid  down  rules  for  the  graceful  management  of  the 
shoulders,  the  arms,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  which  were 
each  of  them  engaged  by  turns  in  the  emphatical  txereitt 
of  ancient  elocution. — Spectator,  vL  p.  50 ;  Quint,  xi.  3. 

k  This  bird  was  esteemed  by  the  Romans  amongst  the 
most  refined  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  no  entertainment 
was  thought  completely  elegant  where  a  peacock  did  not 
make  one  of  the  dinhes.  Tliy  bore  a  most  incredible  price : 
Yarro  assures  us  that  a  hundred  peacocks  produced  to 
the  owner  the  annual  profit  of  about  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling_Yar.  De  Re  Rustic,  lil.  6. 

1  The  denarius  was  a  silver  coin,  equivalent  to  about 
eight-pence  oi  our  money.  Cicero's  raillery  alludes  to  the 
loss  which  Petus  had  suffered  by  the  late  edict  of  Cesar 
concerning  debtors ;  of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
in  rem. «,  p.  483. 

n  Pvtus  had  a  house  in  Naples,  where  he  spears  to 
have  been  when4his  letter  was  written. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XXIIL 
To  the  tame. 

Your  satirical  hamour,  I  find,  has  not  yet 
forsaken  yon;  and  I  perfectly  well  understand 
A.  V.  7©7.  y®'"'  "^**«7»  when  you  gravely  tell  me 
that  Balbus  contented  himself  with  your 
humble  fare.  You  insinuatei  I  suppose,  that  since 
these  our  sovereign*  rulers  are  thus  wonderfully 
temperate,  much  more  does  it  become  a  ducarded 
consular"'  to  practise  the  same  abstemiousness. 
But  do  Tou  know,  my  friend,  that  I  have  artfully 
drawn  from  Balbus  himself  the  whole  history  of 
the  reception  you  gave  him  ?  He  came  directly  to 
my  house  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Rome:  a 
circumstance,  by  the  way,  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Not  that  I  am  surprised  at  liis  wanting  the  polite- 
ness to  call  first  at  yours ;  but  my  wonder  is,  that 
he  should  not  go  directly  to  his  own".  However, 
after  the  two  or  three  first  salutations  had  passed, 
I  immediately  inquired  what  account  he  bad  to 
give  of  my  friend  Peetus.  **  Never  (he  protested) 
was  he  better  entertained  in  his  whole  life/'  Now, 
if  you  merited  this  compliment  by  your  wit,  I 
desire  yon  to  remember  that  I  shall  bring  as 
elegant  a  taste  with  me  as  Balbus  himself.  But  if 
he  alluded  to  the  honours  of  your  table,  let  it  never 
be  said  that  the  family  of  the  stammerers'*  were 
more  splendidly  regaled  by  Petus  than  the  sons  of 
elocution. 

Business  has  prevented  me,  from  time  to  time, 
in  my  design  of  paying  you  a  visit :  but  if  I  can 
despatch  my  affairs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  into 
your  part  of  the  world,  I  shall  take  care  that  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  not  having 
given  you  timely  notice.    Farewell. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

To  the  tame. 

Are  yon  not  a  pleasant  mortal  to  question  me 

concerning  the  fate  of  those  estates  p  you  mention, 

A.  u.  707.   ^^^^  Balbus  had  just  before  been  paying 

you  a  visit  ?  It  is  from  him,  indeed,  that 

I  derive  my  whole  fund  of  intelligence ;  and  you 

may  be  assured,  that  where  he  is  ignorant,  I  have 

no  chance  of  being  better  informed.    I  might  with 

much  more  propriety  desire  you  would  tell  me  what 

is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  my  own  possessions,  since 

1  Balboa  wasa  sort  of  prime  minister  and  chief  confidant 
of  Cesar. 

m  The  oonsulara  were  those  who  had  paawd  through  the 
ofBoe  of  oonsuL 

B  There  is  undoubtedly  some  raillery  in  this  passage, 
either  upon  Pvtusor  Balbus;  but,  it  is  impossible  todiscorer 
of  what  nature,  as  it  alludes  to  circumstances  utterly 
unknown. 

o  In  the  original  it  is,  <*  ne  pluris  esse  Balboi,  qnam 
disertos  putes :  **  a  witticism  which  could  not  possibly  be 
preserved  in  the  translation.  For  it  turns  upon  the  equi- 
vocal sense  of  the  word  Daibui,  which  was  not  only  the 
name  of  the  person  of  whom  Cicero  is  speaking,  but  signi- 
fies likewise  a  man  who  labours  under  that  defect  of  speech 
called  stuttering. 

P  Pmbably  the  estates  of  the  Pompelans  that  lay  about 
Naples,  where  Partus  seems  to  have  been  when  this  letter 
was  written.  It  appears  that  Paetus  had  been  alarmed 
with  a  rumour  that  Caesar  intended  to  seiae  these  estates, 
and  therefore  had  applied  to  Cicero  to  learn  the  truth  of 
this  report. 


you  have  so  lately  had  a  person  «  under  yov  rosC 
from  whom,  either  in  or  ont  of  his  cups,  yos  sdfbt 
certainlyhave  discovered  that  secret.  Bat  dm,  ay 
dear  Petus,  is  an  article  that  makes  no  put  of  my 
inquiry  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  reuoa  to  be 
well  satisfied,  having  now  almost  these  fovyein' 
been  indulged  with  my  life,  if  life  <»*  mdnlgoce  it 
may  be  called,  to  be  the  sad  survlvorof  oar  coaotry'i 
ruin.  In  the  next  place,  I  believe  it  is  t  qoestioQ  I 
may  easily  answer  myself.  For  I  know  it  will  be  jot 
as  it  shall  seem  meet  to  the  men  in  pover ;  udtfae 
men  in  power,  my  friend,  will  ever  be  thoie  who« 
swords  are  the  most  prevailing.  I  most  rest  ooa- 
tented,  therefore,  with  whatever  grace  it  iluil  be 
their  pleasure  to  show  me ;  for  he  who  ooold  sA 
tamely  submit  to  such  wretched  terms  osgfat  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  desdi.  Nstvithp 
standing,  therefore,  that  the  estates  about  Veiial 
Capena "  are  actually  dividing  out,  (and  then,  jm 
know,  are  not  far  distant  from  Tuscolom*,)  yet  k 
gives  me  no  sort  of  disquietude.  I  enjoy  my  ps- 
perty  whilst  I  may,  and  please  myself  with  the  boft 
that  I  shall  never  be  deprived  of  that  tfirikfe* 
But  should  it  h^pen  otherwise,  still,  hovefo, 
since  it  was  my  noble  maxim  (hero  and  phikw^ 
as  I  was)  that  life  is  the  fiurest  of  all  posMSska^ 
I  cannot,  undoubtedly,  but  love  the  msn*  by  vboae 
bounty  I  have  obtained  the  continosooe  d  tM 
enjoyment.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  tisie,  tbit 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  disposed,  perbipi.ti 
restore  the  republic  (as  we  onght  all  of  as  Bot 
certainly  to  wish),  yet  he  has  entangled  kioaelf  it 
such  a  variety  of  different  connexions,  thst  be  is 
utterly  embarrassed  in  what  manner  to  act  M 
this  is  going  farther  into  these  points  than  is  seM- 
sary,  considering  the  person  to  whom  I  aavntiD^ 
Nevertheless,  I  will  add,  that  our  chief  hisMlf  ii 
as  absolutely  ignorant  what  measures  viU  tm^bi 
resolved  upon,  as  I  am,  who  have  no  share  ii  bii 
councils.  For  Caesar  is  no  less  under  the  coDtni  I 
of  circumstances  than  we  are  nnde^  the  oostrol  4  \ 
Caesar ;  and  it  is  as  much  impossible  for  bis  to  { 
foresee  what  these  may  require,  as  it  is  for  us  to  i 
penetrate  into  what  be  may  intend. 

You  must  not  impute  it  to  neglect  (i  foslt,  yo« 
are  sensible,  of  which  I  am  seldom  guilty  intks 
article  of  writing)  that  I  have  not  said  duis  Bsd 
to  you  before.  l%ie  single  reason  for  my  not  maer 
answering  your  inquiry  was,  that  as  I  cosU<atri 
speak  from  conjecture,  I  was  unwilling,  witfaost  i! 
just  foundation,  either  to  increase  your  fesn,  orto. 
encourage  your  hopes.  But  this  I  can  with  tnA 
assure  you,  that  I  have  not  heard  the  least  hint  <■ 

4  Balbus. 

r  One  of  the  commentators,  who  conceals  his  true  aaaa 
under  that  of  Raganmius.  collects  from  this  pswfr.  thifr 
the  present  letter  was  written  A.  U.  707;  wheresi  it  *^ 
to  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  date  cumot  be  pboa 
earlier  than  the  year  709.  For  Ciceni  appesn.  eridnttr, 
to  allude  to  the  pardon  he  had  received  fttnaCcMT.  Na« 
this  could  not  have  been  tUl  after  the  faattk  of  FhuwUk 
A.  U.  70fi ;  and  the  fourth  year  from  that  period  Wiir« 
down  to  700.  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  of  that  jeo, 
this  letter  ought  to  have  been  placed ;  but  the  ecror  rf  » 
present  situation  was  not  discovered  till  it  was  too  Ut«  tt 
be  rectified. 

•  Yeii  and  Capena  were  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy  esM 
Etruria,  which  is  now  comfweheoded  under  the  iuias«' 
Tuscany. 

t  Where  Cicero  had  a  villa. 

u  Cesar. 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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^  dinger  yon  apprehend.  A  mmn  of  your  philo- 
fhj,  however,  ought  to  hope  for  the  best,  to  be 
eptred  for  the  worst,  and  to  bear  with  equanimity 
^terer  may  happen.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  same. 
Yora  letter  gave  me  a  doable  pleatnre  :  for  it 
oolj  diTerted  me  extremely,  bat  was  a  proof, 
^  y^  Ukewise,  that  you  are  so  well  recovered 
^  '  as  to  be  able  to  indulge  your  usual  gaiety, 
tt  well  contented,  at  the  same  time,  to  find 
^  (If  the  subject  of  your  raillery  ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  repeated  provocations  I  had  given  you  were 
Ident  to  call  forth  all  the  severity  of  your  satire. 
fmly  regret  is,  that  I  am  prevented  from  taking 
f  intended  journey  into  your  part  of  the  world, 
ire  I  purposed  to  have  made  myself,  I  do  not 
your  guest,  but  one  of  your  family.  You  would 
found  me  wonderfully  changed  from  the  man 
formerly  was,  when  you  used  to  cram  me  with 
OQT  cloying  antepasts^.  For  I  now  more  prudently 
it  down  to  table  with  an  appetite  altogether  unim- 
laired,  and  most  heroically  make  my  way  through 
very  dish  that  comes  before  me,  from  the  egg'*' 
Ut  leads  the  van,  to  the  roast  veal  that  brings  up 
be  rear'.  The  temperate  and  unexpensive  guest 
horn  you  were  wont  to  applaud  is  now  no  more  : 
bare  bidden  a  total  farewell  to  all  the  cares  of  the 
Atriot,  and  have  joined  the  professed  enemies  of 
y  former  principles  ;  in  short,  I  am  become  an 
nolnte  Epicurean.  You  are  by  no  means,  how. 
^,  to  consider  me  as  a  friend  to  that  injudicious 
ofosion  which  is  now  the  prevailing  taste  of  our 
odem  entertainments  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that 
ore  elegant  luxury  I  admire  which  you  formerly 
ed  to  display  when  your  finances  were  most 
nrishing^,  though  your  farms  were  not  more 
merous  than  at  pment.  Be  prepared,  therefore, 
my  reoepdoa  accordingly ;  and  remember  you 
to  entertain  a  man  who  has  not  only  a  most 
niDous  appedte,  but  who  has  some  little  know- 
pe,  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  science  of  elegant 
ng.  You  know  there  is  a  peculiar  air  of  self- 
Hnency  that  generally  distinguishes  those  who 
T  late  into  the  study  of  any  art.  You  will  not 
der,  therefore,  when  I  take  upon  me  to  inform 
f  that  yon  must  banish  your  cakes  and  your 
^tmeats,  mm  articles  that  are  now  utterly  dis- 
ed  from  all  fashionable  bills  of  fare.  1  am 
me,  indeed,  such  a  proficient  in  this  science, 

"heat  aniepmats  aeem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  collation 
uutory  to  the  principal  entertainment.  They  gene- 
cmutgted,  it  is  probable,  of  such  dishes  as  were  pro* 
ires  to  appetite ;  bat  pmdent  economists,  as  may  be 
ted  from  the  tarn  of  Cicero's  raillery,  sometimes  con- 
i  them  fai  0Qch  a  manner  as  to  damp  rather  than 
>Te  the  atommch  of  their  guests. 
"he  Arvt  dish  at  every  Roman  table  was  constantly 
vhich  maintained  their  post  of  honour  even  at  the 
mafnfilcezit  entertainments: 

Nee  dam  omnis  abacta 

Pauperis  epulis  regam :  nam  vilibus  ovis 

est— hodie  locus.  Hob.  Sat  U.  2. 

The  humble  egg  at  lordly  feasts  we  see : 
Thia  atill  remains  of  old  simplicity ! 
mppearm,  try  a  passage  which  Manutius  cites  from 
lian^Uuftt  the  Romans  asuaUyoonduded  their  feasts 
ToUedar  it>asted  meat. 
9  ran.  S  j».  483. 


that  I  frequently  venture  to  inrite  to  my  table 
those  refined  friends  of  yours,  the  delicate  Vcrrius 
and  Camillus.  Nay,  I  am  bolder  still,  and  have 
presumed  to  give  a  sUpper  even  to  Hirtius  himself ; 
though,  I  must  own,  1  could  not  advance  so  far 
as  to  honour  him  with  a  peacock'.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  honest  cook  had  not  skill  enough  to 
imitate  any  other  part  of  his  splendid  entertain- 
ments, except  only  his  smoking  soups. 

But  to  give  you  a  general  sketch  of  my  manner 
of  life ;  I  spend  the  first  part  of  the  morning  in 
receiving  the  compliments  of  several  both  of  our 
dejected  patriots  and  our  gay  victors  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  treat  me  with  great  marks  of  civility  and 
esteem.  As  soon  as  that  ceremony  is  over,  I  retire 
to  my  library,  where  I  employ  myself  either  with 
my  books  or  my  pen.  And  here  I  am  sometimes 
surrounded  by  an  audience  who  look  upon  me  as 
a  man  of  most  profound  erudition,  for  no  other 
reason,  perhaps,  than  because  I  am  not  altogether 
so  ignorant  as  themselves.  The  rest  of  my  time 
1  wholly  devote  to  indulgences  of  a  less  intellectual 
kind.  1  have  sufficiently,  indeed,  paid  the  tribute 
of  sorrow  to  my  unhappy  country ;  the  miseries 
whereof  I  have  longer  and  more  bitterly  lamented 
than  ever  tender  mother  bewailed  the  loss  of  her 
only  son. 

Let  me  desire  you,  as  you  would  secure  your 
magazine  of  provisions  from  falling  into  my  hands, 
to  take  care  of  your  health ;  for  I  have  most  un- 
mercifully resolved  that  no  pretence  of  indisposition 
shall  preserve  your  larder  from  my  depredations. 
FareweU. 


XX  U\       LETTER   XXVL 

To  the  tame. 
I  ARRIVED  yesterday  at  Cnmie*,  and  perhaps  I 
may  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  take  care 
A.  u.  707.  ^  8^'®  y**^  *  '^^^  notice  beforehand.  I 
am  determined,  indeed,  not  only  to  see 
you,  but  to  sup  with  you  too.  For  though  I  had  the 
mortification  to  be  informed  by  Marcus  Ceparius, 
whom  1  met  on  the  road,  that  you  were  laid  up 
with  the  gout,  yet  I  suppose  your  cook  is  not  dis- 
abled as  well  as  his  master.  You  may  expect, 
therefore,  very  speedily  to  receive  a  guest  who,  as 
he  is  remarkable  for  having  a  wondrous  puny 
stomach,  is  equally  famous  Ukewise  for  being  an 
irreconcUeable  enemy  to  all  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVn. 

To  Marout  Mariue. 
I  ARRiTBD  at  Cumae  on  the  24th,  accompanied 
by  our  friend  Libo,  and  purpose  to  be  at  my  Pom- 
A.  c.  707.  P®****  ▼ilia''  very  shortly  :  but  I  will  give 
you  previous  notice  when  I  shall  have 
fixed  the  day.  I  wish  you  the  enjoyment  of  your 
health  at  all  times,  but  particularly  whiUt  I  am 
your  neighbour.  If  you  have  an  assignation,  there- 
fore, with  your  old  companion,  the  gout,  pray 
contrive  to  put  it  off  to  some  other  opportunity. 
In  good  earnest,  let  me  desire  you  to  take  care  of 
your  health,  and  expect  to  see  me  in  two  or  three 
days.     FarewelL 

*  See  rem,  >»,  p.  485. 

»  Where  he  had  a  ooantry^house. 

b  See  rem.  -,  p.  470. 
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LETTER  L 


To  Serviut  Suipieius^, 
I  AM  continually  receiving  accounts  from  Tarioos 
bands,  that  jou  are  in  a  more  than  common  degree 
^  ^^  y^^   affected  by  the  general  calamities  of  our 
country.    This  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me»  as  it  in  some  measure  corres- 
ponds with  what  passes  in  my  own  bosom.  Never- 
theless, I  cannot  but  regret  that  a  man  of  your 
superior  understanding  should  not  rather  enjoy  his 
own  good  fortune,  than  vainly  disquiet  himself 
with  the  misery  of  others.    As  for  myself,  there 
is  none  who  has  more  bitterly  lamented  the  general 
desolation  of  the  commonwealth :  yet  there  are 
many  reflections  from  which  I  now  derive  great 
relief,  particularly  firom  a  consciousness  of   the 
integrity  of  my  former  counsels.     I  long  foresaw, 
as  from  some  advantageous  eminence,  the  storm 
tiiat  was  gathering  around  us :  and  I  foresaw  it  not 
only  by  the  force  of  my  own  discernment,  but 
much  clearer  by  the  assistance  of  your  prophetic 
admonitions.    For  though  I  was  absent  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  consulate*^,  yet  I  was  not  un- 
apprised how  o&n  you  foretold  this  fatal  war,  and 
what  measures  you  recommended  for  its  prevention. 
In  the  commencement,  indeed,  of  your  consular 
administration,  I  was  myself  present  in  the  senate 
when  yon  prudently  endeavoured  to  awaken  our 
fears  by  enumerating  those  civil  wars  that  had 
happened  within  our  own  memories*.     And  if  the 
authors  of  these,  you  told  the  house,  unsupported 
by  a  single  example  of  the  same  kind,  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  conduct,  had  exercised  such  dread- 
ful cruelties',  whoever  in  future  times  should  suc- 
cessfully turn  his  arms  against  the  republic,  would 
most   assuredly  prove  a  much  more  intolerable 
tyrant.     For  they  that  act  by  precedent,  you  ob- 
served, generally  think  they  act  by  right,  and  in 
cases  of  this  nature  seldom  fail  of  improving  upon 
their  model.  You  should  remember,  therefore,  that 
those  who  refused  to  follow  your  judicious  advice 
owe  their  destruction  entirely  to  their  own  impru- 
denoe.  But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  "  what  relief  can 

c  Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  Sulplcius.  in 
rem.  J,  p.  454.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  a  oondderable  time  in  suapenw  on  which  side  to  de- 
clare hUnself,  Ifee  rem.  <i,  p.  4A70  but  at  length  he  detei^ 
mined  to  Join  Pompey.  However,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  made  his  peace  with  Casar,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  governor  of  Greece.  It  was  during  his 
administration  of  this  prorinoe  that  the  present  letter, 
together  with  the  rest  of  those  which  are  addressed  to  him 
in  this  and  the  following  book,  were  written. 

<l  Sulpioius  was  consul  in  the  year  703 ;  and  it  was  about 
the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  banning  of  May,  in  the 
same  year,  that  Cioero  left  Rome,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
his  government  in  Cilicia.— Ad  Att.  v.  9. 

«  About  two-and-twenty  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  disseotions  between  Marius  and  Bylla  broke  out 
into  an  open  civil  war,  which  terminated  in  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

'  Both  Marius  and  Sylla  perpetrated,  in  their  turns,  the 
most  horrid  outrages  against  the  partisans  of  each  other  ; 
but  particularly  bylla,  whose  sanguinary  proscriptions, 
during  his  usurpation,  afford  the  most  dreadful  instances, 
perhaps,  of  human  cruelty,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  annals  of  despotic  power.— Sallust.  BelL  Cat.  fil. 


this  consideration  afford  to  yonr  mind,  ami^  the 
universal  wreck  of  the  republic?*'  It  most  be 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  our  misfortanes  wiH 
scarce  admit  of  consolation  :  so  total  and  w  irre- 
coverable is  the  ruin  we  deplore !  However,  Ccasr 
himself,  as  well  as  every  citizen  of  Rome  beedet, 
looks  upon  you  as  shining  forth,  amidst  thkgeMnl 
extinction  of  the  great  l^ts  of  the  republic,  in  afl 
the  lustre  and  dignity  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  These 
considerations,  therefore,  ought  greatly  to  afleviaite 
the  generous  disquietude  of  your  heart.  *rb  xrm 
you  are  absent  from  your  frioida  and  £unily ;  Imt 
this  you  have  the  less  reason  to  regret,  as  you  are 
removed  at  the  same  time  from  many  Tcry  disagree- 
able circumstances.  I  would  particularly  p<Hnt  then 
out  to  you,  but  that  I  am  unwilling  you  should  kave 
the  pain  of  hearing  what  you  are  so  happy  as  boC 
to  see  :  an  advantage  which  renders  your 
I  think,  so  much  the  more  eligible  than  ours. 

I  have  thus  far  laid  before  you,  in  the 
friendship  of  my  heart,  those  reasons  which  ib^ 
justly  contribute  to  lighten  and  compose  your  uft*- 
easiness.  The  rest  are  to  be  found  within  yoond^ 
and  they  are  consolations  which  I  know,  by  dnlf 
experience,  to  be  of  the  best  and  most  efficadoat 
kind.  I  well  remember  that  you  passioBatetf 
cultivated  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  from  jom 
earliest  youth,  and  carefully  Measured  np  in  jam 
mind  whatever  the  wisest  philosophers  hysve  deli- 
vered concerning  the  best  and  happiest  regsbtiflK 
of  human  life.  Now  these  are  oontempUti«is  hA 
useful  and  entertaining,  even  in  seasons  of  te 
greatest  calm  and  prosperity ;  but  in  tbe  preset 
calamitous  situation  of  public  affiurs,  then  it 
nothing  else  that  can  soothe  and  compose  our  misdt. 
I  would  not  be  so  arrogant  as  to  take  upon  myself 
to  exhort  a  man  of  your  sense  and  kiiowledge  fis 
have  recourse  to  those  studies  to  which  I  \mam 
you  have  your  whole  life  been  devoted.  I  will  oolf 
say  with  respect  to  myself,  (and  I  hope  I  sbaU  h» 
justified  by  your  approbation. )  that  I  consecrated  aft 
my  time  and  attention  to  philosophy,  when  I  per* 
ceived  there  was  no  farther  employment  either  is 
tbe  forum  or  the  senate  for  my  fiavonrite  art^ 
Scarce  more  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  thst 
excellent  science  in  which  you,  my  friend,  ar^  as 
eminently  distinguished^.  I  am  perauaded,  then* 
fore,  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  admonish  ytra  l» 
apply  your  thoughts  to  the  same  philosopldeil 
contemplations  ;  which,  if  they  were  attended  wdk 
no  other  advantage,  would  have  this,  at  least,  ts 


r  Oratory. 

>>  Sulplcius  distinguished  hhnself  by  his 
the  laws  of  his  country,  to  the  knowledge  sad  _ 
which  science  he  principally  devoted  tbe  studies 
labours  of  his  life.  He  was  the  first,  indeed. 
Romans  who  seems  to  have  traced  and  explained  tts 
principles  of  civil  law,  and  to  have  redooed  that 
of  knowledge  from  the  vague  and  confused 
which  it  had  been  formerly  treated,  into  a 
rati(HuU  system.  The  number  of  txvatkes  whldi  be  la  «aiA 
to  have  composed  amount  to  above  a  hundred  ax»d  SStfi 
but  nothing  of  his  hand  remains,  except  two  verj  ntniiat 
and  interesting  letters,  addressed  to  Cicero.  In  the  cde««&tt 
book  of  the  present  collecUcm.  See  letta«  3  and  le,  t«dt 
xL ;  Cio.  de  Qar.  Orator.  1S3 ;  Fompon.  de  Otig.  Juris. 
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leeommeiid  than,  that  they  divert  the  mind  from 
iwelling  oa  its  anxieties. 

Toor  son  applies  himself  to  all  the  polite  arts  in 

fsutnl  with  great  saccess :  but  he  particularlj 

aceis  m  those  philosophical  studies  from  whence 

I  jut  now  professed  to  derive  the  principal  conso- 

kioD  of  mj  life.     I  know  not  any  man,  except 

mndf,  for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  stronger  af- 

KctioQ:  and,  indeed,  he  very  amply  returns  the 

mmth  of  my  friendship :  but  he  evidently  shows, 

M  the  SMine  time,  that  in  distinguishing  me  with 

;  &e  Bsrks  of  his  respect  and  esteem,  he  imagines 

j  tfat  he  M  acting  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to 

,\fniriadaiationa.    FarewelL 


LETTER   n. 

Tq  PubUuM  ServUiuM  IsauricuM\  ProeonMitl, 
[  I  EXCsrvED  the  account  you  sent  me  of  your 
w9fage  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  was  a  proof  that 
L  c:  707.  y^^  ^'^  °^^  unmindful  of  our  friendship ; 
r  '  than  which  nothing,  be  assured,  can 
0trd  me  a  more  real  satisfaction.  Would  you  still 
U^  me  more  ?  let  it  be  by  freely  communicating 
^  me  the  state  of  your  province,  and  the  plan  of 
Premment  upon  which  yon  proceed.  For  though 
ht  fame  of  your  administration  will  undoubtedly 
twb  mt  by  many  other  ways,  yet  I  shall  be  most 
ia«d  ia  being  made  acquainted  with  it  by  your 
vn  hand.  As  for  myself,  the  hazards  to  which  my 
!tter«  are  exposed  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  so 
fqueat  in  giving  you  my  sentiments  of  public 
furs,  as  I  shall  be  in  apprising  you  of  what  passes 
umgtt  us.  I  have  hopes,  however,  that  our 
Ueagne  Csesari  intends,  and,  indeed,  that  he  ac- 
illy  has  it  under  his  consideration,  to  establish  a 
publican  form  of  government  of  some  kind ;  and 
s  of  mack  importance  that  you  should  be  pre- 
t  in  his  council  for  thu  purpose.  But  if  it  be 
re  for  yoor  own  glory  to  preside  over  Asia,  and 
lerve  Ciiat  ill-affected  part  of  the  republic  in  its 
pance,  I  ou^t  to  regulate  my  inclinations  by 
rs,  and  prefer  what  will  most  contribute  to  the 
ncement  of  jour  interest  and  your  honour, 
osored,  I  shall  employ  my  utmost  zeal  to  pro- 
e  both  by  every  mean  that  shall  appear  con- 
re  to  that  end ;  among  which,  it  shall  be  my 
ripal  care  to  distinguish  your  illustrious 
r^  with  all  possible  marks  of  my  observance. 

aaur  nominated  him  Joint  oonsal  with  himaelft  in 

■r  705  ;  and  Servilioa  ezerdaed  the  oonsular  fono- 

It  Roane,  wbil«t  bis  colleague  was  employed  in  car- 

«  Kbe  irar  a^ainat  Pompey  in  Macedonia.    He  waa, 

I  tin3«,  prooasxaol  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  province 

ceeded  at  Uie  expiration  of  his  oonsolate.— On.  De 

rr.  HL  1. 

mr  was  a  feUow-member  of  the  college  of  augurs 

kxroand  SerwlUos. 

-riUam  the  ^mttter,  after  having  passed  through  the 

r  oooflol  in   tlftc  year  673,  was  dected  governor  of 

where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  several 
te  and   aocoeaaful  engagements  with  the  piratic 

*y^f  infested  the  Roman  commerce  in  this  part 
eaMtem  vrorl<l«    He  partioolarly  turned  his  arms 

fh^  Immarl,  a  peopto  eitnated  between  Cilicia  and 
^ ;  mrt^  liM^±aM  penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital, 
ally  laid  tt  levri  with  the  ground,  but  demolished 
^roog  fbrta  which  the  pirates  poesessed  in  the 
Q  pgtrtm  <xf  tM»M.t  kingdom.  It  was  upon  this  ooca- 
t  be  obcaiz»e«l  Uie  title  of /muW^iu  ;  and  at  hia 
k  Ro>B«*  be  ^'^^^  honoured,  likewise,  with  a  triumph. 
oat  tf^tr  Mft^i*"  this  letter  was  wrltteo,  in  an  ex- 


This,  indeed,  is  what  I  justly  owe  him,  not  only  in 
regard  to  his  high  character,  and  the  friendship  in 
which  we  have  been  long  united,  but  in  return, 
likewise,  to  the  many  favours  which  you  and  he 
have  conferred  upon  me.    FarewelL 


LETTER  III. 
To  Nigidius  FiguliuK 

Thouoh  I  have  long  been  looking  out  for  an 
occasion  of  writing  to  you,  yet  I  have  not  only  been 
^  jj^  mff.^  unable  to  meet  withany  particular  subject 
for  that  purpose,  but  find  myself  utterly 
at  a  loss  even  to  furnish  out  a  common  letter.  The 
calamities  of  our  country  have  spoiled  me  for  those 
jocose  epistles  with  which,  in  happier  days,  I  used 
to  entertain  my  friends ;  as  fortune  has  rendered 
me  incapable  of  writing,  or,  in  truth,  of  thinking, 
upon  any  subject  of  a  cheerful  nature.  There 
remains  another  species  of  letters  of  a  grave  and 
serious  cast,  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  miserable 
times.  But,  as  a  letter  of  this  kind  ought  to  contain 
either  some  promise  of  assisting  you  to  surmount 
your  misfortunes,  or  some  arguments  to  support 
you  under  them ;  from  these,  too,  I  am  likewise 
excluded.  Sunk,  indeed,  as  I  am,  into  the  same 
abject  fortune  as  yourself,  what  assistance  can  I 
possibly  offer  you  ?  In  sad  truth,  I  am  obliged  to 
have  recourse  myself  to  the  aid  of  others,  and  I 
have  much  more  reason  to  lament  that  I  live  upon 
these  disgraceful  terms,  than  to  rejoice  that  I  am 
still  in  being.  I  say  not  this  from  any  extraordinary 
injuries  which  I  have  suffered  in  my  own  person  ; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, I  could  wish  for  myself,  that  Cesar  has 
not  voluntarily  offered  me.  Nevertheless,  the  sor- 
rows that  oppress  my  heart  are  of  so  severe  a 
nature,  that  I  think  myself  guilty  of  a  crime  in  still 
continuing  to  live.  For  I  live  deprived  of  many  of 
my  most  intimate  friends,  whom  death,  or  those 
public  calamities  which  have  driven  them  from  their 
country,  have  separated  from  me  ;  as  I  have,  like- 
wise, lost  by  the  same  means  all  those  whose  good- 

treme  old  age,  and  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  health  and 
senses  entire  to  his  last  moments.— Liv.  Epit.  93 ;  Flor.  iiL 
6;  Dio,  xlv.  p.  277. 

1  Nigidius  Figulus  was  a  person  of  great  distinction,  not 
only  in  the  civil,  but  literary  world.  He  had  passed  through 
the  oflioes  of  tribune  and  prator,  with  much  honour;  and 
was  at  this  time  in  the  mmiber  of  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing exile  for  having  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 
He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  liberal  sciences, 
but  his  studies  were  principally  consecrated  to  moral  and 
natural  knowledge ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  such  extraordinary  discoveries,  as  to  have  occasioned 
a  suspicion  that  he  practised  the  magic  art  He  was 
much  addicted  to  Judicial  astrology ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
being  informed  of  the  birth  of  Octavius,  he  immediately 
pronounced  that  he  was  destined  to  empire.  Lucan  has 
celebrated  him  for  his  learning  of  this  kind,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  prophetically  declaring  the  future  calamities 
of  his  country : 

At  Figulus,  oui  cura  deos  aecretaque  c<eli 

Nosse  fuit,  &c 
One  of  the  commentators  asserts,  (though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  what  authority.)  that  Figulus  died  in  exile,  the 
year  following  the  date  of  this  letter.^Ad  Quint.  Frat.  L 
2 ;  Cic.  Fragm.  de  Unlver.  in  Princip. ;  Dio.  xlv.  p.  270; 
Buet  in  Vit.  Aug.  04 ;  Lucan.  1. 693. 
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will  I  formerly  coBcUiated,  when,  by  your  assist- 
ance*", I  successfully  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
republic  I  have  the  unhappiness,  at  the  same 
time»  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
wreck  and  plunder  of  their  fortunes ;  and  not  only 
have  the  pain  to  hear,  but  (what  is  far  more  affect- 
ing) am  a  spectator  of  the  dissipation  of  the  estates 
which  belonged  to  those  illustrious  associates  who 
assisted  me  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  that 
duigerous  conspiracy.  In  a  word,  I  have  the  mor- 
tification to  find  myself  utterly  divested  of  all  credit, 
authority,  and  honours  in  that  republic,  where  I 
once  flourished  in  the  fall  possession  of  those 
glorious  distinctions.  Csesar,  'tis  true,  acts  to- 
wards me  with  the  utmost  generosity ;  but  bis 
generosity  cannot  restore  what  I  have  lost  by  the 
general  violence  and  confusion  of  the  times.  Thus 
bereaved  of  those  advantages  to  which  I  was  habi- 
tuated by  genius,  by  incliimtion,  and  by  custom,  I 
imagine  that  the  world  is  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
me  than  I  am  with  myself.  Formed,  indeed,  as  I 
vras  by  nature,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  the 
noblest  and  most  important  occupations,  I  am  now 
deprived  of  every  mean,  not  only  of  acting,  but  of 
thinking,  to  any  public  purpose.  There  was  a  time 
when  my  assistance  could  have  raised  the  obscure, 
and  protected  even  the  guilty ;  but  now  I  cannot  so 
mucn  as  send  a  favourable  promise  to  Nigidius  ;  to 
the  virtuous,  the  learned  Nigidius ;  to  the  tnan  who 
once  flourished  in  the  highest  credit,  and  who  was 
always  my  warmest  friend !  Thus  you  see  that  I 
am  totally  disqualified  from  writing  letters  to  you 
of  this  kind. 

The  only  subject  that  remains  to  me,  then,  is  to 
endeavour  to  draw  off  your  mind  from  its  inquiet- 
udes, by  laying  before  you  such  arguments  as  may 
afford  you  a  well-grounded  consolation.  But,  if 
ever  any  man  was  peculiariy  qualified  to  employ 
the  strongest  reasonings  of  this  nature,  either  for 
his  own  use  or  for  that  of  others,  most  undoubt- 
edly it  is  yourself.  Such,  therefore,  as  may  be 
drawn  from  the  refined  sources  of  philosophy,  I 
vrill  not  pretend  to^touch;  but  shall  leave  them 
entirely  to  your  own  suggestions.  Whatever  is 
worthy  of  a  man  of  true  wisdom  and  fortitude; 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  that  character  you  have 
sustained  in  the  world,  and  to  those  studies  in 
which  you  so  early  excelled  ;  whatever,  in  short,  is 
expected  from  a  great  and  exalted  mind  in  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  you  are  placed,  your  own 
reflections  will  best  supply.  I  will  only  take  upon 
myself,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of  what  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  from  my  being  situated  in 
Rome,  and  giving  a  particular  attention  to  every 
occurrence  that  passes.  I  will  venture,  then,  with 
confidence  to  assure  you,  that  your  present  troubles 
(perhaps,  too,  I  might  add,  that  those  of  the 
republic  itself)  will  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Cssar  seems  well  inclined 
to  recal  you  from  exile ;  and  trust  me,  I  speak  this 
from  no  hasty  conjecture.  On  the  contrary,  I 
examine  his  sentiments  and  dispositions  so  much 
the  more  strictly,  as  I  am  less  biassed  in  his  favour 
by  any  particular  connexions.  I  am  persuaded, 
then,  that  the  single  reason  for  his  delaying  to 
restore  you,  is,  that  he  may  with  a  better  grace 

n  This  alladM  to  the  affair  of  Catiline's  oonspincy ;  in 
which,  as  in  every  other  article  of  public  concern,  Cicero 
was  principally  determined  in  his  oondact  by  the  senti- 
ments and  advice  of  Nigidios.— Plat  in  Vit  Cioer. 


refuse  the  same  fiivour  to  others  against  vkoa  be 
is  more  warmly  incensed.  I  am  sore,  st  ktst, 
that  all  his  most  intimate  fiiends  and  fivotritti 
both  think  and  speak  of  you  highly  to  yoar  sd- 
vantage. 

In  the  next  place,  the  populace,  or  rstkr,  I 
should  say,  the  whole  community  in  gencnl,  are 
strongly  in  your  interest.     And,  let  me  iM.  tkil 
the  republic  herself,  whose  power  st  prcscut,  t 
must  be  confessed,  is  certainly  inconsidoibk,  but 
who  must  necessarily,  however,  recover  some  degree 
of  credit ;   the  republic  hersdf,  beliere  wt,  wiH 
soon  obtain  your  restoration  from  those  «bo  tf 
this  time  hold  her  in  subjection.    In  tluis  Rspect. 
therefore,  I  may  venture  even  to  promise  yoo  «■• 
assistance.     With  this  view,  I  shall  ckwrfy  ittsA 
myself  to  Csesar's  favourites,  who  are  all  <rf  tk», 
indeed,  extremely  fond  of  me,  and  spend  uncb  rf 
their  time  in  my  company  ;  as  I  shall  iMsm* 
myself  into  an  intimacy  with  Cssar,  to  wkidi  of 
own  modesty  has  hitherto  proved  the  single  ob*r»' 
tion".     In  short,  I  shall  pursue  every  probsib 
mean  of  thirkind,  (and  some,  too,  that  I  dare  sit 
commit  to  paper,)  in  order  to  obtain  yo«r  retwti 
As  to  other  articles  of  assistance,  I  am  waUs 
there  are  many  who  are  perfectly  well  indiiiedt* 
offer  you  their  services ;  but  you  may  depend  bj« 
me  as  the  first  and  forwardest  in  that  nnr^ 
The  sincere  truth  is,  there  is  no  part  of  hjj  < 
which  is  not  as  freely  at  your  dispossi  Mitii« 
mine.     But  I  will  say  the  less  upon  thti  sabje^ 
as  I  would  rather  encourage  you  to  bo^  ^'^ 
am  well  persuaded  will  be  the  case,)  that  yot  m 
soon  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  ase  of  jt* 
own.    In  the  mean  while,  let  me  conjare  yos  • 
preserve  a  firm  and  unbroken  spirit,  remqnbeiil| 
not  only  the  sublime  precepts  you  have  "^^J* 
from  other  celebrated  philosophers,  but  tboK  »•■ 
wise  which  have  been  the  prodoce  of  yoar  •* 
judicious  reflections.    If  you  attend  to  these,  tt^ 
will  teach  you  to  hope  the  best,  and,  at  the  «* 
time,  to  meet  whatever  may  happen  with  ■  •* 
composure  of  mind*.     But  these  arc  seatimfl* 
which  no  man  is  so  capable  to  suggest  to  yoa  4 
yourself.     I  will  only  add,  then,  that  yoa  laa^ 
assured  of  my  carefully  and  zealously  embnol 

■  It  requires,  perhaps,  no  ordinary  portto  of  ***■ 
believe  it  was  modettp  that  Icept  Cicero  at  a  <iW«wj** 
Cesar.  The  true  reason,  indeed,  appears  from  Oam 
own  acooont  in  the  last  paxafrmph  of  the  foOovtai 
where  he  touches  upon  this  article  in  a  men  i 
manner  than  he  thought  premier  in  the  prcMnt 
See  the  17th  and  Md  letters  of  this  book.  ^^ 

•  Nigidiuftpubliflhed  many  treatiaea  on  dHftwai  >'-*'* 
of  human  and  theological  scienoei,  the  sabjecto  of  vJsJ 
Manutius.  with  his  nsoal  learning  and  indiMtry,h«« 
looted  from  the  several  andent  writers  wbeitto  Oi^f 
cited.  It  is  probable,  firom  the  prssent  pasnce.  tM 
had  published  also  smna treatise  oonoeminffartitod^^ 
the  Pytbagorio  principles.  It  is  certain,  at  teM 
Nigidius  (and  it  Is  a  circunstanoe  greatly  to  the  ba 
his  character)  attempted  to  bring  the  phikaofdV  ^ 
goras  into  credit  with  his  countrymen,  which,  sfkr 

flouriahed  in  Italy  during  some  centuries,  was  va^ 

almost  entirely  out  of  repute.  It  is  no  wooder^toMJ 
that  a  system  which.  In  many  of  its  precepts.  "•■•J 
have  approached  very  near  to  the  divine  monlitj  <«  ■ 
Christian  institution,  was  n^Jeoted  in  an  age  i&  whkk  I 

only  fsshiooable  principles  were,  to  acquixe  vcalA  ■ 
every  means  of  avarice  and  iujustioe,  and  to  ^^^ 
by  every  method  of  luxury  and  prof  n*»D^-Cic  FtsgB.  < 

Univ.  in  Prindp. 
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ewf  opportonitj  of  promotiDg  your  welfare ;  is  I 
iM  tlwnjs  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
{eoeroas  serrices  jou  conferred  npon  me  during 
Bj  tenit  ifflictions  p.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Marcus  MarceUtu\ 
1  ifiLL  not  rentore  to  condemn,  though  I  have 
HOC  mjKlf  pursued  those  measures  in  which  I  find 
i.z.m   y^^  ^^^  persevere ',  as  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  your  judgment  to  think  the 
^erenoe  is  due  to  mj  own.     The  friendship, 
kowerer,  in  which  we  have  so  long  been  intimately 
wted,  together  with  those  singular  marks  of  affec- 
kn  yoa  faAve  shown  towards  me  from  your  earliest 
Doth,  induce  me  to  recommend  to  you  what  seems 
QBdociTe  to  your  interest,  at  the  same  time  that 
tppean  by  no   meana  inconsistent  with  your 
BMor. 

J  am  sensible  that  yon  long  foresaw,  no  less  than 
fself,  those  calamities  that  ha? e  fallen  npon  our 
mtry ;  and  I  well  remember  the  patriot  conduct 
«  displayed  during  your  glorious  administration 
the  consular  office.  But  I  remember,  too,  that 
B  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil 
rmu  conducted  ;  and  that,  far  from  being  satis- 
t  either  with  die  strength  or  nature  of  Pompey's 
e»,  you  were  always  extremely  diflSdent  of  their 
eesf ;  in  which,  I  need  not  add,  I  entirely  agreed 
I  joo.  In  conformity  to  these  our  mutual  sen- 
enti,  as  yoa  did  not  enter  very  far  into  the  war 
roarput^  so  I  always  endeavoured  as  much  as 
ibie  to  avoid  it  on  mine.  The  point  in  contest 
reen  the  adverse  parties  was  not  to  be  decided, 
edf  hj  the  force  of  their  counsels,  and  the 
»  of  their  cauae,  in  which  we  had  undoubtedly 
hdvantage,  bat  by  the  single  strength  of  their 
ds,  wherein  we  were  evidently  inferior.  Van- 
ed,  therefore,  we  accordingly  are;  or,  if 
:  never  can  be  vanquished,  yet  certainly,  at 
we  are  ^dlen.  Your  conduct  cannot  bat  be 
y  and  universally  appUuded,  in  having 
need  the  spirit  of  contention,  when  yon  lost 
opei  of  success ;  and  you  showed,  by  your 
zamplef  that  as  a  wise  and  honest  patriot  will 
I  enter  into  a  civil  war  with  reluctance,  so  he 
frer  dwoae  to  carry  it  on  to  its  last  desperate 
lity.  Those  who  did  not  pursue  the  same 
res  formed  themselves  into  two  different 
I ;  and  while  some  retreated  into  Africa,  in 
JO  renew  the  war,  others,  and  myself  among 
St,  suboaitted  to  the  conqueror.  But  you 
t  proper  to  steer  a  middle  course,  imagining, 
s,  that  it  was  mean  to  yield,  and  obstinacy 
it.  In  this,  I  must  confess,  yon  are  thought 
If  (I  might  say  by  the  world  in  general)  to 
ven  a  prooC  of  yoor  virtne;  while  there  are 

i  tUntkm  to  Cioero's  hsniahnient,  in  the  year  694, 
1  time  mgf^OnA  was  pnrtor.^Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  361. 
a  particolar  aooount  of  the  diaraoter  and  conduct 
41mm,  wem  rett*^  "  oo.  letter  35.  book  ilL 

■llndffm  to  tbe  different  conduct  of  Cicero  and 
^  after  tlie  tMsltto  of  Pbamlia ;  the  former  (as 
ulj  b«eo  r«coar1ced)  having  immediately  returned 
r,  inoidar  to  tbrowhimself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
be  latter  retiring  to  Mltylene,  the  capital  of  Les- 

thia  city  Jkfaroelloa  probably  redded,  when  the 
»aer  was  writteai. 


numbers  who  admire  it  likewise  as  an  instance  of 
great  magnanimity*.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  time, 
it  should  seem,  when  this  measure  may  cease  to 
be  any  longer  justifiable ;  especially  as  nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  wanting  to  establish  you  in  the 
full  possession  of  your  fortunes  but  your  own 
concurrence.  For  he  in  whom  all  power  is  cen- 
tred^ has  no  other  objection,  I  find,  to  granting 
you  this  favour,  but  that  he  is  apprehensive  yoa 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  think  it  one.  What  my 
own  sentiments  are  as  to  that  point,  is  too  evident 
by  my  conduct  to  render  it  necessary  to  explain 
them.  But  this,  however,  I  will  say,  that  although 
you  should  prefer  a  state  of  perpetual  exile  rather 
than  be  a  spectator  of  what  yoa  cannot  but  disap- 
prove, yet  you  should  reflect  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  power  whom  you  desire  to  avoid.  And, 
even  granting  it  probable  that  he  should  suffer  you 
to  live  free  and  unmolested  in  a  voluntary  banish- 
ment, yet  it  deserves  your  consideration,  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  eligible,  whatever  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  may  be,  to  spend  your  days 
in  Rome  than  at  Rhodes  or  Mitylene.  But,  since 
that  power  which  we  dread  extends  itself  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  is  it  not  better  to  live  securely 
under  your  own  roof,  than  in  perpetual  danger 
under  that  of  another  ?  For  myself,  at  least,  if 
even  death  were  my  resolution,  yet  I  would  rather 
choose  to  expire  in  my  own  country  and  in  my 
own  mansion,  than  at  a  stranger's  house  and  in  a 
foreign  land. 

All  who  love  you  (and  your  illustrious  virtues 
have#endered  that  party  extremely  numerous)  join 
with  me  in  these  sentiments.  In  this  we  have  a 
regard  likewise  to  the  preservation  of  your  estate, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  dissipated.  For 
though  neither  that  person  who  governs  the  republic, 
nor,  indeed,  the  republic  itself,  would  suffer  any 
injuries  of  this  kind  to  remain  always  unredressed, 
yet  1  would  not,  in  the  mean  time,  have  yoor  estate 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  certain  lawless 
invaders,  whom  I  should  not  scruple  to  name,  if  I 
were  not  persuaded  that  yon  perfectly  well  know 
to  whom  I  allude. 

Your  very  excellent  relation  Caius  Marcellus* 
discovers  a  singular  zeal  in  his  frequent  and  earnest 
applications  to  Ciesar  on  your  behalf.  And,  though 
I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  second  these  his  solicita- 
tions, I  claim,  however,  the  next  rank  in  my 
anxiety  for  your  welfare.    The  truth  is,  I   have 

*  It  is  probable  that  Bmtas  was  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  in  Cicero's  thoughts  upon  this  occasion,  as  may 
be  collected  from  a  passage  in  Seneca.  This  noble  moralist 
relates,  that  Brutus,  in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  concerning 
virtue,  mentioned  his  having  paid  a  visit  to  MaroeUus  at 
Mitylene,  where  he  found  him  in  the  utmost  tranquillity, 
pursuing,  with  all  his  usual  taste  and  q)irit,  the  moral 
and  polite  arts.  *'And  I  could  not  forbear  thinking,** 
added  Brutus,  "  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Afaroellus  hi 
order  to  return  to  Rome,  that  it  was  I  myself,  and  not  my 
friend,  who  deserved  to  be  lamented  as  the  exile."  Seneca 
takes  occasion  from  hence  to  introduce  a  soliloquy,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  this  illustrious  exile ;  and  he 
concludes  it  with  a  sentiment  that  raises  the  highest  idea 
both  of  Brutus  and  Marcellus.  **  Let  oonqnered  nations 
(he  supposes  Marcellos  to  have  said  to  himself)  look  with 
wondeor  upon  Caewr ;  but  live  thou,  Bruto  miratore  eon- 
t^ntus,  satisfied  with  having  gained  the  admiration  d 
Brutus  !**— Senec  ConsoL  ad  Helvid.  91 

t  C«»ar. 

«  An  account  has  beoi  given  of  him  in  rem.  o,  p.  399. 
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stood  too  much  in  need  of  an  advocate  myself,  to 
take  the  liberty  of  acting  that  part  for  another ;  as 
all  the  merit  I  can  plead,  is  to  have  yielded  alter 
having  been  conquered*.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as 
my  advice  and  endeavours  can  be  of  any  avail  in 
your  affairs,  they  are  not  wanting  to  Caius.  The 
rest  of  your  family  do  not  think  proper  to  consult 
me,  though  they  may  always  be  assured  of  finding 
me  ready  to  exert  my  best  services  wherever  your 
interest  is  concerned.    FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

To  Trelnantu\ 
I  SHOULD  have  written  to  yon  sooner,  if  it  had 
been  either  in  my  power  to  have  promised  you  any 
A.  c  707  effectual  assistance,  or  necessary  to  have 
offered  you  any  consoUtion ;  one  or  the 
other  being  the  part  of  every  friend  in  so  unhappy 
a  conjuncture  as  the  present.  But  I  forbore  the 
latter,  as  I  was  informed  by  many  hands  of  the 
resolute  and  philosophical  spirit  with  which  you 
support  the  unjust  persecation  you  are  suffering 
from  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  of  the  strong 
consoUtion  you  receive  from  the  consciousness  of 
that  integrity  by  which  all  your  counsels  and  actions 
towards  the  public  were  directed.  If  this  account 
be  true,  (and  let  me  earnestly  exhort  yon  to  verify 
it,)  you  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  those  noble  con* 
tempUtions  in  which,  I  well  know,  you  have  ever 
been  conyersant.  I  will  venture  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  you,  (how  unnecessary  soever  that  assur- 
ance may  be  to  a  man  so  perfectly  well  acquflnted 
with  the  present  age,  and  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  annals  of  all  the  past,)  that  the  cruel  injuries 
under  which  you  are  oppressed  cannot  possibly 
continue  long.  And  this  conjecture  you  may  safely 
take  from  one  who,  if  he  is  less  a  politician  in 
theory,  perhaps,  than  he  wishes,  is  certainly  much 
more  so  by  experience  than  he  desires.  Csesar, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
inclined  to  adopt  those  equitable  measures  which 
our  public  circumstances  require.  The  cause,  like- 
wise, for  which  you  suffer  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  must  necessarily  revive  and  flourish  with  the 
republic ;  which  most  undoubtedly  cannot  always 
remain  in  its  present  state  of  subjection.  To  which 
I  will  add,  that  Caesar  is  continually  giving  proofs 
of  greater  moderation  and  generosity  than  we  once 
imagined  he  would  have  shown.  But  as  instances 
of  this  kind  are  generally  produced  by  particular 
conjunctures,  and  frequently  too  depend  upon  very 
minute  circumstances,  I  shall  watch  every  favour- 
able moment,  and  endeavour  to  improve  it  to  your 
best  advanta^ ;  for  you  may  be  assured  I  shall 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  assisting  and  alleviating 
your  misfortunes.  I  hope  likewise  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  promise 
yon  some  more  effectual  service ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  had  much  rather  give  yon  proofs  than  pro- 


tt  See  retn,  »  on  the  preceding  letter. 

V  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  inscribed  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  ancient  writer ;  so  that  nothing  more 
is  known  of  him  than  what  may  be  collected  from  this  and 
two  more  eplstlee  addressed  to  him  in  the  present  book. 
It  appears  he  was  at  this  time  in  exUe,  as  having  taken 
part  against  Cawar  in  the  oiWl  war,  and  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  restored  to  his  country  by  the  good  oflEioes  of 
Dolabella. 


feasions.  In  the  mean  while,  be  persuaM  tint,  ■ 
far  as  I  have  been  capable  of  obserring,  there  is  oo 
man  who  either  is  or  has  been  under  tlie  am 
misfortune  with  yourself  that  can  boast  of  m  ater 
zealous  and  faithful  friends ;  in  which  nonber  I 
claim  the  principal  rank. 

Let  me  conclude  with  entreating  you  to  proene 
a  firm  and  unbroken  fortitude ;  for  this  b  a  pos- 
session which  depends  entirely  upon  joandL  As 
to  what  is  in  the  disposal  of  fortone,  it  most  be 
governed  by  particular  circumstance ;  and  I  shill 
exert  all  my  prudence  to  turn  them  in  the  mart 
advantageous  manner  for  joni  interest.    FhreveL 


LETTER   VI. 
To  GoUfu^. 

I  AM  much  surprised  at  your  Tepro8diei.vt 
am  sure  they  are  altogether  without  foo»*^'"" 
^  ^  >j^    But  were  they  ever  so  just,  they 

come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  yoa,  •to 
ought  to  have  remembered  those  marks  of  &)■»• 
tion  you  received  from  me  during  my  coasahlfc 
It  seems,  however,  (for  so  you  arc  pleased  to  infa* 
me,)  that  Csesar  will  certainly  restore  yoo.  Iksflt 
you  are  never  sparing  of  your  boasts ;  bat  I  taej 
too,  that  they  have  the  ill  luck  never  to  be  mM» 
It  is  in  the  same  spirit  you  remind  me,  jiatyij 
offered  yourself  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribaiM 
office  merely  in  order  to  serve  me*.  Now,  to  ih* 
you  how  much  I  am  in  your  interest,  I  wah  yH 
were  a  tribune  still ;  as  in  that  case  yon  ooaM  ^ 
be  at  a  loss  for  an  intercetnrf,  Ypu  go  «■ 
reproach  me  with  not  daring  to  speak  my  «^ 
ments.  In  proof,  however,  of  the  contrafj,  1  ■>• 
only  refer  you  to  the  reply  I  made  whea  yoa  *■ 
the  front  to  solicit  my  assistance. 

Thus,  (to  let  you  see  how  absolutely  ™P*** 
you  are,  where  you  most  affect  to  appear  fomw* 
ble,)  I  thought  proper  to  answer  you  in  your 
style.     If  you  had  made  your  remonstrances  ia 
spirit  of  good  manners,  1  should  with  pkasare, 
I  could  with  ease,  have  vindicated  mysrff  '^ 
yoxiT  charge ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  yoor  c 
but  your  language,  that  I  have  reason  to 
I  am  astonisbsd,  indeed,  that  you,  of  all  men 
should  accuse  me  of  want  of  freedom,  who  are 
sible  it  is  by  my  means  that  there  is  any ' 


V  Manutius  conjectures,  that  this  GaUus  ^^  ^. 
with  PubUus  Sestius.  to  whom  the  fifth  letter  tf  iheM 
book  is  addresaed ;  whose  family  name  lie  suppose*  (M 
a  passsge  which  he  cites  out  of  the  onttkn  fiff  MdM 
have  been  Gallus.  That  learned  commentator  aipv^ 
this  opinion  with  some  very  plausible  reasons :  bat  as  4| 
point  in  qaestion  is  of  little  oonseqaau:e»  the  w^j 
readily  excuse  me  that  I  save  him  the  trtmWe  of  coariM 
ing  them.  Gallus  seems  to  have  been  fai  the  naa**! 
the  Pompeian  exiles,  and  to  have  drawn  "P*^* 
this  letter,  in  answer  to  one  wherein  be  had  iiiinie<*J 
Cicero  with  ingratitude  in  reusing  to  asaiat  himwiftU 
goodoffioea. 

*  Probably  during  Cioero'a  exile. 

J  Cicero'a  witticism  in  this  passage  toma  upco  • 
double  aenae  of  the  word  inUree**ar,  wbkh.  beridcs  I 
general  meaning,  has  relation  likewise  to  a  partiedlsr^ 
vilege  annexed  to  the  tribunitia]  office.  For  every  bA* 
had  the Uberty  of  interposing  his  negative  nptm  tbep 
ceedinga  of  the  senate;  whteh  act  was  called  i«ttr»rt* 
and  the  peraon  who  executed  it  waa  aaid  to  be  the  M 
c«Mor  of  tbepartionlar  law,  orother  malfar  Indatibwalia 
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It  in  the  repablic  ■.  I  say,  pm  cf  all  men  Hving  ; 
\hetm,  if  the  infomuitions  you  gave  me  concern- 
ill  CatUine'g  conspiracy  were  false,  where  are  the 
llVTices  of  which  yoa  remind  me  ?    If  they  were 

,  foa  yoanelf  are  the  best  jodge  how  great 
Vi/m  obligatbiis  are  which  I  hare  conferred  upon 

f  Romsn  in  generaL    Farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  P,  Servilitis  ItauricuM,  Proquattar, 
Whilst  T  was  proconsal  of  Cilicia,  (to  which, 
F)N  know,  three  Asiatic  departments*  were  an- 
^P .-  nezed,)  there  was  no  man  with  whom  I 
i  *  '  entered  into  a  stricter  intimacy  than  with 
pbdro,  the  son  of  Artemon,  of  Laodicea.  I  was 
Us  pest  daring  my  residence  in  that  city,  as  his 
Inper  sad  manner  of  life  eitremely  well  accorded 
litfa  nine.  But  my  esteem  for  him  rose  still  higher 
lifter  I  left  the  province,  haring,  npon  many  snb- 
Pfsent  occasions,  experienced  the  gratitude  with 
Keh  be  preserred  me  in  his  remembrance.  Ac- 
nrdio|(lj,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  I  lately  saw 
\am  is  Rome :  as  yon  will  easily  believe,  who  know, 
n  tbe  many  good  oflSces  yon  have  yourself  con- 
inred  npon  his  ooanteymen,  how  few  of  them  are 
li^iosed  to  be  thus  sensible  of  obligations.  I 
M&tioo  tbeae  circumstances  to  show  you,  in  the 
nt  place,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  I  interest 
Tfsi!  in  his  concerns ;  and  in  the  next,  that  his 
cnt  well  entitles  him  to  a  generous  reception 
^  your  roof.  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to 
o,  therefore^  for  giving  him  a  proof  of  the 
rvd  yon  bear  ne,  by  receiving  him  into  your 
otection,  and  assisting  him  in  all  his  affairs :  so 
;  ]  meao,  as  may  be  consistent  with  your  con- 
iieoce  and  your  honour.  And  this  I  roost  ear- 
tlj  request,  as  an  instance  of  your  friendship 
twin  he  exceedingly  agreeable  to  me.  Farewell. 


LETTER  Vin. 
To  Trebianyi. 
uf  no  less  sensible  of  the  share  you  allow  me 
nir  friendship^  thmn  I  am  conscious  of  that 
^  affection  which  I  have  ever  entertained 
for  yoa  in  return.  Agreeably  to  these 
stents,  I  alirajB  lamented  that  it  was  your 
e,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  your  fate,  to  perse- 

lodiiig  to  Ilia  harfns  soppretBed  CatOlne's  con^>i- 

«  rfinrfr  writers  speak  of  Asia  In  three  different 
wUdi,  it  not  cmrefully  distingaiihed,  are  apt  to 
icreat  ooafkuioa.  SometlmM  they  comprehend  under 
H'UDinatJno  at  AjAm,  that  vast  tract  of  land  which 
ip  the  third  p«rt  fxt  their  general  divUkm  of  the 
;M>e ;  mnetiincs  tliey  mean  only  to  much  of  that 
at  vhicfa  was  termizuited  by  the  bay  of  lams  and 
tos ;  fY\  aofnetlmea  they  confine  it  to  a  still  more 

poftion,  and  understand  by  Asia  that  kingdom 
Ltulns  Fhilooieter.  king  of  Pergamus,  bequeathed 
R-imana,  cont&tning  Ifyala,  Phrygia,  Ionia,  Ly- 
^c  In  tfaa  two  toTTOie^  of  theae  senMs,  Cilicia  was 
nof  Asia;  in  tbe  latter  it  was  not.    It  is  with 

tbovfor*,  to  this  la^t  diri«fon  that  Cicero  calls 
«  district*  annexed   to  his  goremment  of  Cilicia, 

ia  000  of  wbicb  tbe  d ty  of  Laodicea  was  included, 
de  Jar.  ftovinc  1-  lO- 


▼ere  in  our  civil  vrars ;  and  I  now  feel  the  same 
concern  at  the  unjnst  delay  you  meet  with  in  being 
restored  to  your  estate  and  honours,  as  you  have 
always  shown  in  my  misfortunes.  I  have  frequently 
and  fully  opened  my  heart  upon  this  subject,  not 
only  to  Posthumulenus,  to  Sestius,  and  to  our  com- 
mon friend  Atticus,  but  lately  also  to  your  freed- 
man  Theuda ;  to  each  of  whom  I  have  given 
repeated  assurances  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
serve  both  you  and  your  children  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability.  I  beg,  therefore,  when  you  write  to 
the  latter,  that  you  would  assure  them  they  may 
most  readily  command  me,  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  my  purse,  my  pains,  or  my  sincere  advice, 
(for  these,  at  least,  are  still  in  my  power)  can  be 
of  any  advantage  to  their  affairs.  If  I  enjoyed  that 
influence  and  authority  in  the  commonwealth  to 
which  the  public  services  I  have  performed  most 
justly  entitle  me,  you,  who  deserve  every  honour 
that  can  be  conferred,  as  well  as  confessedly  the 
first  of  that  illustrious  order  to  which  you  belong^, 
should  retain  the  same  distinguished  rank  in  the 
republic  yon  once  possessed.  But  since  we  both 
of  us  fell  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cause  ', 
I  can  only  promise  yon  what  yet  remains  in  my 
power:  the  small  assistance  I  mentioned  above, 
together  with  that  little  degree  of  credit  which  I 
still,  perhaps,  have  in  some  sort  preserved  from 
the  general  wreck  of  my  former  dignities.  I  have 
reason,  indeed,  from  many  instances,  to  believe 
that  Caesar  is  not  averse  to  me  :  and  almost  all  his 
principal  fkvourites,  who  happen  to  be  persons  to 
whom  I  have  formerly  rendered  very  considerable 
services,  distingnish  me  with  pecaliar  marks  of  their 
esteem  and  consideration.  If,  therefore,  I  should 
find  a  favourable  opportunity  of  applying  to  Caesar 
in  your  behalf  (which  I  am  more  and  more  inclined 
to  hope,  from  what  I  can  discover  by  the  conver- 
sation of  these  my  friends),  I  shall  not  fail  very 
strenuously  to  solicit  him  in  person  for  your  restor- 
ation, as  it  is  upon  the  obtaining  of  this  point  that 
the  recovery  of  your  estate  must  depend  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars  upon  this 
article  :  let  me  only  assure  you,  in  one  word,  that 
I  am  wholly  and  most  affectionately  devoted  to 
your  service.  Bnt  as  it  much  imports  me  that  all 
your  family  should  be  apprised  of  this  truth,  I 
hope  your  letters  will  acquaint  them  that  Trebi. 
anus  may  command  whatever  is  in  the  power  of 
Cicero  to  perform.  I  particularly  mention  this,  as 
I  am  desirons  they  should  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  nothing  so  difficult  which  I  should  not  with  plea- 
sure undertake,  in  order  to  render  yon  any  service. 
FarewelL 


LETTER   IX. 

To  Quintut  GaUiu$\ 

Though  I  hope  to  receive  many  instances 
hereafter  of  the  regard  you  bear  me  (of  which, 
A  n  707  indeed,  you  have  long  since  rendered  me 
sufficiently  sensible),  yet  there  is  one 
which  at  present  occurs,  wherein  you  may  give  me 
a  very  convincing  proof  of  your  friendship.  Lucius 

k  The  equestrian.  «  That  of  Pompey. 

*  AVho  this  person  was,  is  entirely  unknown.  He  seems 
to  hare  been  setting  out  for  the  gOTemment  of  one  of  the 
eastern  prorinces  when  this  letter  was  written. 
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Oppins,  the  son  of  Marcus,  is  a  merchant  in  Philo- 
meUum  ^,  with  whom  I  am  extremely  intimate. 
Bat,  besides  warmly  recommending  him  as  a  man 
I  love,  I  must  likewise  claim  your  kindness  to  him, 
as  he  is  an  agent  for  Egnatius  Rnfus,  a  Roman 
knight,  with  whom  I  am  most  affectionately  con- 
nected, not  only  by  a  daily  intercourse,  but  by 
many  and  great  good  offices.  I  beseech  you,  then, 
to  take  the  person  of  Oppius,  together  with  the 
affairs  of  Egnatius,  into  your  protection  :  a  request 
which  I  make  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  my  own 
interest  were  concerned.  Again  and  again,  there- 
fore, I  entreat  your  compliance.  I  b^,  likewise, 
that  you  would  give  two  or  three  lines  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  as  a  memorandum,  when  you  shall 
arrive  in  your  province.  But  I  desire  you  would 
express  them  in  such  terms  as  may  strongly  remind 
you  how  very  earnestly  I  applied  in  behalf  of  these 
my  firiends.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Mareut  Mareellut. 

I  DARB  not  pretend  to  advise,  or  to  animate  a 
man  of  your  distinguished  judgment  and  magna- 
A.  u.  707.  '^^^^'y »  ™»ich  less  shall  I  attempt  to  send 
you  any  consolation.  If  it  be  true, 
indeed,  that  you  bear  the  sad  events  which  have 
lately  happened  in  the  manner  I  am  informed,  I 
have  more  reason  to  congratulate  your  fortitude 
than  to  soothe  your  affliction.  But  were  the  fact 
entirely  otherwise,  and  you  had  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  our  public  misfortunes,  yet  I  am  so 
far  firom  being  qualified  to  alleviate  your  sorrows, 
that  I  am  altogether  incapable  of  assuaging  my 
own.  The  single  testimony,  therefore,  that  I  can 
give  you  of  my  friendship  is,  to  convince  your 
family,  by  my  readiness  in  complying  with  all  their 
requests,  that  there  are  no  services  so  great  which 
they  have  no6  reason  to  expect  from  me  on  your 
account 

But,  notwithstanding  I  just  now  disclaimed  all 
right  of  sending  you  my  admonitions,  yet  I  can« 
not  forbear  saying  (and  you  may  consider  it  either 
as  my  advice,  my  opinion,  or  what  my  friendship 
would  not  suffer  me  to  suppress)  that  I  wish  you 
would  prevail  with  yourself  to  adopt  the  same 
measures  which  I  have  pursued,  and  return  to 
Italy.  I  wish,  indeed,  you  would  be  persuaded  to 
think,  that  if  the  republic  should  in  any  degree 
subsist,  you  ought  to  live  in  it,  as  one  who,  though 
justly,  and  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  world, 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  rank,  yet  wisely  sub- 
mitted to  the  irresistible  necessity  of  the  times ; 
and  if  the  republic  should  be  totally  destroyed, 
that  you  would  look  upon  Rome  as  the  most 
proper  scene  of  exile.  For,  tell  me,  my  friend,  if 
liberty  be  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  what  part  of 
the  world  is  exempted  from  the  present  dominion  ? 
or  if  some  place  of  retirement  be  what  we  seek, 
where  can  we  find  a  more  eligible  retreat  than  in 
our  native  country  ?  And,  believe  me,  he  who  holds 
the  supreme  power  is  not  only  a  friend  to  genius 
and  literature,  but  disposed,  as  far  as  the  circum- 

«  A  oltj  of  Phrygia,  upon  the  borders  of  Galatia. 
t  The  family  of  MarcelluB  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Rome.— See  rem, »,  p.  309. 


stances'  and  situation  of  bis  afiairt  will  perait,  to 
pay  a  particular  regard  to  those  who  are'  fifths. 
guished  by  their  birth  and  dignities.  But  thu  is 
going  fiuther  than  I  intended.  To  retva,  tbere- 
fore,  to  the  single  purpose  of  my  kttcr:  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  am  wholly  yours,  and  resdj  to 
co-operate  with  your  relations  b  every  instaoee 
wherein  they  shall  approve  themsehres  suieht.  Bit 
if  they  should  not,  you  may  depend,  at  least,  epn 
my  acting,  upon  all  occasions,  agreeaUj  to  otr 
friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XI. 

To  Papiriiu  Patm, 

I  RBCSiVKD  a  letter  from  you  some  tine  ant 
by  your  courier  Phileros,  as  also  anotha' three  dm 
A.  V.  707.  ^^  ^y  ^^  hands  of  Zethos ;  bodi  vbidi 
'I  will  now  answer.  It  was  with  mvh 
satisfaction  I  found,  by  the  former,  that  ;oq  vat 
extremely  sensible  of  the  concern  1  expresMd  fer 
vour  health.  Believe  me,  however,  a  fetter  coaU 
but  fiuntly  represent  the  uneasiness  I  snffendopat 
that  account  For  though  1  cannot  bat  acknovld^ 
that  there  are  many  fr-om  whom  I  reean  fnat 
marks  of  esteem  and  affection,  yet  there  is  not  otf 
in  that  number  whom  I  prefer  to  yourself.  It  a 
a  very  great — ^perhaps  I  might  say,  a  priDcipit^ 
inducement  for  my  holding  you  in  this  rank,  tsd 
jon  have  long  distinguished  me  with  an  mnrid 
friendship  :  yet  this  is  a  circumstance  which  yti 
share  in  common  with  many  others.  Bet  yetf 
amiable  disposition,  and  those  agreeable  (joaHtifl 
of  every  kind  which  you  possess,  are  daims  to  Bf 
heart  in  which  you  are  without  a  rival  To  thsH 
I  must  add,  I  will  not  call  it  the  Attic,  bat  («W 
is  far  more  spirited)  the  true  old  Roman  wit,  wUA 
so  elegantly  enlivens  your  conversatioa.  I  wilsil 
scruple,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  (whatereryoam^ 
think  of  me  from  the  confession)  that  I  am  «ottSt^ 
fully  delighted  with  humour ;  espedslly  with  that 
sort  which  is  of  our  own  domestic  growth.  I  estma 
this  latter  kind  so  much  the  more,  as  it  is  Bev 
become  extremely  uncommon ;  for,  by  die  adiBi»* 
sion  some  years  since  of  the  Latians^  into  RoMi 
and  lately  even  of  the  Gauls  ^  them8elTes,onrnBtiw 
humour  has  been  tainted  with  the  infostoa  cf 
foreign  cant,  and  is  almost  entirely  extinct^.  Par 

f  It  appears  from  this  and  other  paasi^ei  in  tiievUia^ 
that  some  part  of  MarcelluB^s  family  diacovered  lesi  nw 
in  promoting  his  welfare  than  seems  to  hare  teen**  * 
the  merit  of  so  illustrious  a  relaticm. 

l»  The  inhabitants  of  LaUum.  a  part  of  Italy  vhich* 
now  called  the  Campapna  di  Itom4u  TheyoW«lW|^ 
honour  and  advantage  of  being  made  free  of  Rome,  t9«iraf 
the  close  of  the  ItaUo  war,  A.  U.  6G4.-See  nm.  •,  f-  ^i 
Wgh.  Annal.  U.  826. 

»  C«sar,  in  the  wantonness  of  hto  power,  had  lately  **• 
mitted  several  of  the  Gauls  into  the  privHere*  of  R^^"** 
citizens,  and  had  even  introduced  some  of  them  toa  ^ 
in  the  senate.— Suet,  in  Vit.  JuL  Grs.  7S. 

J  It  is  dilHcnlt,  if  not  altogether  imposriWe. tedrtaj 
mine,  with  any  precision,  what  it  was  that  dirtIn|Di*w 
the  spirit  of  this  true  old  Roman  wit  and  fannumrvUea 
Cicero  here  repreeenta  as  almost  entirely  extinct  ft>*.h« 
general,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  other  partarf^ 
author's  writings*  it  seems  to  have  consisted  in  what  Ib^ 
call  urbanity:  a  term,  however,  which  they  themsd** 
did  not  well  know  how  to  explain.    For  when  Bnina»  k 
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ftii  reuoD,  wbenerer  I  conyerae  with  yon,  I 
hiugiBe  myself  transported  back  into  former  times, 
od  to  be  talking  with  the  Granii,  the  Lncilii,  or, 
k  troth,  even  with  the  Crasai  and  the  L«lii  of 
^\  There  ia  not  a  single  person,  indeed,  except 
|OQnelf,  in  whom  I  can  discover  the  least  vein  of 
tbt  origbal  spirit  which  so  agreeably  distinguished 
Ife  ;d«uaDtry  of  our  foreftithers.  But  since  to 
fteie  mcommon  charms  of  wit,  you  add  the 
attractions,  likewise,  of  so  singular  a  friendship 
krvardt  myself,  can  you  wonder  that  I  was  greatly 
ihraed  at  your  late  very  dangerous  in(Usposi- 
tioo! 

As  to  your  other  letter,  in  which  you  acquit 

joonelf  of  all  intention  to  dissuade  me  from  my 

[  Nnpolitan  purchase  ^  and  the  assurance  you  give 

;  ae  that  you  only  meant  to  adrise  my  continuance 

m  Rome,  I  understood  you  in  no  other  sense. 

Bat  I  suppose  (and  your  letter  now  before  me 

<9o6nDM  the  supposition)  that  you  did  not  agree 

with  mem  thinking  I  might  be  justified,  I  will  not 

ay  in  wholly  renouncing,  but  in  seldom  taking  a 

put  io  public  affairs.    With  this  yiew  I  imagine 

it  wu,  that  yon  reminded  me  of  those  times  in 

^idi  Catulus   acted  so  distinguished  a  part". 

the  dhiogoB  ocmceming  the  mott  celebrated  oraton,  in- 
qnirei,  ^  Qid  egt  iste.  tandem  urbanitatis  color?**  Cicero 
iq>tiei,  "  NeecJo,  Inqoam.  Tantom  ease  gnwidam  eoio." 
^frtbtiem,  it  appears,  by  what  he  immediately  nil^ins, 

0  haf*  resulted  from  a  certain  refinement  of  expreision 
od  dcsancy  of  pronnnciation  which  was  to  be  found  only 
BDcnmi  tb«  moot  polite  and  cultivated  natiree  of  Rome, 
^sfcaps,  therefore,  it  waa  this  inexplicable  grace  of  lan- 
B»fv  aad  utterance  that  was  infected  by  the  admiasioa  of 
ttw  atranfers  into  Rome ;  who,  probably,  had  intn>> 
teed,  atnaag  the  little  pretenders  to  wit  and  hmnour,  a 
rdSD  tc«ie  of  TOicv.  together  with  an  exotic  turn  of 
tnMology.  A  prerailing  fathhm  of  this  kind  would 
tmnrOy  extinguimb  that  q>irit  which  seasoned  the  old 
nan  picaaantry  with  a  nesa'o  quo  tapore  vtmaeulo  (as 
«n>  looiewhere  calls  it),  a  certain  exquisite  taste  and 
roar  pecnliar  to  ita  native  soiL— Cic.  de  Clar.  Orator. 

ft»*q. 

The  several  peraons  here  mentioned  were  celebrated 
I,  who  flourished  about  the  time  that  Cicero  was  bom, 

y,  in  the  conanlate  of  C.  Atilius  Berranus  and  Q.  Ber- 
ts Ccpio,  U.  C.  647.  The  reader  has  already  had  some 
«nt  of  Lrilna  in  rvm. '.  p.  334.  Crassus  was  the  most 
ngnlthed  orator  of  his  times,  and  slgnaUsed  his 
tenee  when  he  wras  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at 
trial  of  C.  CarlM>,  wrho  was  concerned  in  the  disturb- 
» vhJeii  were  raised  by  the  Gracchi.  Lucilius  was  a 
m  knifbt«  and  gi  oat-uncle  to  Pompey.  He  consider- 
im proved  upon  that  kind  of  satirical  poetry,  which 
red  its  vtmoet  perfection  in  the  following  century 
the  hands  of  Horace.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
vmain.  Oranina  was  a  person  of  low  rank ;  being 
k  prsoo,  or  sort  of  crier,  in  the  courts  of  Justice. 
».  howrrer,  baa  immortalised  his  memory  by  the 
3it  enoonKlinna  lie  passes  nptm  the  singular  elegance 
ImsantTj  of  hia  writ  and  humour.— do.  de  Clar. 
'.  138,  ISO,  dec  ;  £>acier,  Vrkt.  sur  les  Sat  d'Horaoe, 

>  the  last  para^rapfa  of  letter  90.  book  vili. 
.  L.  Catolua  wraa  consul  in  the  year  675,  and  died 
the.  ycAT  663 :  dnrlng  whidi  period  he  had  many 
oaitiea  of  escorting  his  patriotism,  by  rising  up 

1  the  gradoal  epcroachroents  of  Fomp^  and  Caesar 
be  poblio  liberty.     Thus  he  opposed,  with  a  spirit 

tiw  beat  tfmea  oi  ancient  Rtnne,  that  unlimited 
mofltitational  ooxnmisslcni  which  was  granted  to 
r  uador  a  pnvtenoe  of  the  piratic  war;  and  rendered 

so  glorsouaty  otm^xlous  to  Casar,  that  the  latter 
^ired,  thfrngt*  nnanooessfnlly,  to  blast  his  well- 
bed  credit  by  an  impeachment  for  emheasHng  the 


But  tell  me,  my  friend,  what  reaemblance  is  there 
between  those  days  and  the  present  ?  1  was,  at 
that  period,  far  from  being  inclined  to  absent 
myself  from  the  care  of  the  republic,  as  I  then  sat 
at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth,  and  shared  in 
the  direction  of  its  most  important  motions'*.  But 
now  I  can  scarce  claim  the  privilege  to  officiate 
even  in  the  lowest  functions  of  the  state.  Were  I 
to  reside,  therefore,  altogether  at  Naples,  would 
there  be  a  single  decree  of  the  senate  Uie  less  by 
my  absence  ?  On  the  contrary,  though  I  Uve  in 
Rome,  and  appear  publicly  in  the  forum,  they  are 
settled  by  our  fnend**  in  his  own  house,  entirely 
without  my  participation.  If  I  happen,  however, 
to  occur  to  his  memory,  he  sometimes  does  me  the 
honour  to  prefix  my  name  p.  Accordingly,  I  am 
often  informed,  from  Syria  and  Armenia^  that  a 
decree  of  the  senate  is  published  in  those  pro- 
vinces, and  published,  too,  as  made  on  my  motion, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  the  least  mention 
before.  You  will  suspect,  perhaps,  that  I  am  not 
serious  ;  but,  be  assured,  I  speak  the  literal  truth. 
I  have  at  this  instant  letters  in  my  possession  from 
the  remotest  potentates  of  the  globe,  returning  me 
thanks  for  having  procured  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  regal  title  from  the  senate  ^ :  when 
I  was  so  far  from  knowing  they  were  honoured  with 
that  appellation,  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  there 
were  any  such  persons  existing.  Nevertheless,  as 
long  as  this  superiniendant  of  our  manners^  shall 
continue  in  Rome,  1  will  comply  with  your  advice  ; 
but  the  moment  he  leaves  us*,  I  shall  certainly  set 
out  to  join  you  over  a  plate  of  mushrooms*.  If  I 
can  procure  a  house  at  Naples,  it  is  my  purpose, 

public  treasure.  In  short,  the  welfare  of  his  country  was 
the  great  and  constant  object  of  his  unwearied  labours ; 
in  which  he  persevered  with  a  zeal  and  resolution  which 
no  fears  or  hopes  could  shake,  and  which  Cato,  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  seems  alone  to  have  equalled.— Pigh. 
AnnaL  a  S79 ;  Dio,  xxxvi.  p.  18,  49,  50 ;  Orat.  pro  Sext 
47. 

B  The  consulate  of  Cicero  fell  within  the  period  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  remark ;  that  is,  in  the  year  090. 

o  Cesar. 

p  It  was  usual,  in  drawing  up  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
to  prefix  the  names  of  those  senators  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  promoting  them. 

4  It  was  the  ambition  of  foreign  princes  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regal  title  from  the  senate,  and 
to  be  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  republic ;  an  honour 
which,  in  the  more  regular  times  of  the  Itoman  govern- 
ment, was  but  rarely  granted,  and  only  in  consideration  of 
some  signal  services.  But  in  that  general  corruption 
which  preceded  the  ruin  of  the  conunonwealth.  this 
honour  became  venal,  as  it  supplied  a  very  plentiful 
stream  of  wealth  to  those  leading  men  in  the  state  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  prostitute  the  most  sacred  privileges 
to  their  insatiable  avarice.  Caesar,  in  particular,  drew 
Immense  riches  from  this  single  source ;  a  strong  instance 
of  which  has  already  been  produced  in  rem.  i.  p.  344 ;  Csea. 
De  Belt  Gall.  i.  43 ;  Suet,  in  Vlt  JuL  Cw.  64. 

r  This  title  had  lately  been  decreed  to  Cesar,  by  which 
he  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the  censorial  office, 
without  the  name.  It  does  not  appear  for  what  reason  he 
chose  this  appellation  rather  than  that  of  censor.  Some 
have  supposed  that  It  was  from  an  aflTectation  of  modesty ; 
but  they  who  assign  this  reason  seem  to  forget  that  Cesar 
did  not  blush  to  be  associated  with  the  gods  in  the  public 
worship  of  his  degenerate  Romans.— Suet,  in  Tit  JuL 
Ces.  76 ;  Applan.  De  BeU.  av.  iii.  p.  494. 

■  Cesar  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  set  out  upon  his 
expeditiim  against  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  who  had 
assembled  a  very  considerable  army  in  Spain. 

t  This  dish  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Romans. 
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jou  most  Iniow,  to  live  lo  abstemiontly,  that  what 
our  late  sumptuary  law*  allows  for  one  daj's 
expense  shall  suffice  me  for  ten.  But  if  I  cannot 
meet  with  one  to  my  satisfaction,  1  intend  to  be 
your  guest;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you  more. 

Though  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  I  almost 
despair^  of  Sylla's  house,  yet  I  have  not  absolutely 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  that  purchase.  Agreeably 
therefore  to  your  offer,  I  beg  you  would  take  some 
workmen  with  you  in  order  to  survey  it ;  for  if  the 
walls  and  roof  are  in  agood  repair,  I  shall  perfectly 
well  approve  of  all  the  rest.    FarewelL 


LETTER  Xn. 
To  Treboniut. 

Thouoh  I  had  always  a  great  aflTection  for 
Dolabella,  yet  I  never  received  any  favour  from 
him  till  now.  Indeed,  he  never  before 
A.  D.  7«7.  jjj^  j^  opportunity  of  repaying  those 
good  offices  he  owed  me  for  having  more  than  once 
stood  forth  in  his  defence.  But  hb  late  zeal  in 
protecting  your  estate,  together  with  his  present 
assistance  in  promoting  your  restoration,  have  so 
abundantly  satisfied  every  claim  I  have  to  his 
services,  that  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  think 
myself  more  strongly  obliged.  I  take  so  sincere 
a  part  with  you  in  the  joy  of  this  event,  that  in- 
stead of  your  thanks,  I  expect  your  congratulations. 
The  former,  indeed,  I  by  no  means  desire  ;  but  the 
latter  you  may,  with  great  propriety,  send  me. 

Since  your  distinguished  merit  has  thus  removed 
all  obstructions  to  your  return,  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  your  good  sense  and  greatness  of  mind,  to  forget 
all  that  you  have  lost,  and  reflect  only  on  Uie 
advantages  you  have  recovered.  You  will  remember, 
then,  that  you  are  restored  to  your  family  and  to 
your  friendi ;  and  that  whatever  you  have  suffered 
in  your  estate  is  considerably  overbalanced  by  the 
glory  you  have  acquired ;  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  still  more  acceptable  to  yon  if  the  republic 
had  in  any  degree  subsisted. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  Vestorius, 
wherein  he  informs  me  of  the  grateful  mention  you 
make  of  my  services.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  professions  of  this  kind  in  general, 
but  particularly  for  those  you  expressed  to  our 
fnend  Syro* ;  as  I  am  greatly  desirous  to  approve 
my  conduct  upon  all  occasions  to  every  sensible 
and  judicious  man.  I  hope  to  see  you  very  soon. 
Farewell. 

«  This  law  was  enacted  by  Cmmr  eoon  after  his  retam 
from  the  AfHcan  war.  It  regulated  the  expentes  of  the 
Romans,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  tables,  bat  also 
their  dress,  equipage,  fumiture.  and  buUdinge.  But  Ceaar 
seems  to  hare  found  it  a  much  easier  task  to  corrupt  than 
to  refonn  ;  for  though  he  was  very  desirous  of  enforciog 
ibi»  salutary  law.  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
ni  observed.— Suet,  in  Vit.  JuL  Ccs.  43 ;  Ad  Att.  xiii.  7. 

V  A  celebrated  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  is  said,  to 
have  been  Virgil's  preceptor. 


LETTER   Xin. 
To  Marcus  Brutut^^ 
I  AM    persuaded   that   your  qncstor,  Mim  , 
Tarro',  who  is  setting  out  to  attend  yon,  needs  bo 

^^  recommendation  to  your  fewar;  fori  i 
A.U.707.  ^q^Ijj.    p^^  ^^^^   j^  conformity  to  tk  » 

maxims  of  our  forefathers,  you  look  upon  hii  oin 
as  giving  him  a  sufficient  title  to  your  regard.  And 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  it  was  the  poHcy  of  { 
ancient  times  to  consider  the  rebtioo  betveea  t 
proconsul  and  his  qusestor,  as  next  to  that  of  t 
father  and  son.  However,  as  Varro  ims^;iDes  thit 
a  letter  from  me  will  have  great  weight,  and  bii 
pressed  me  to  write  to  you  in  the  stroneest  tenss, 
I  willingly  perform  an  office  which  be  befiewi  wfll 
prove  so  much  to  his  advantage.  TTist  yon  nuf 
be  sensible  I  ought  not  to  r^bse  this  reqoe^  I 
muA  inform  you  that  he  cultivated  my  ftieods^ 
fh>m  his  first  appearance  in  the  fDrum ;  ss,  io  Ui 
more  mature  years,  two  circumstances  oooarrel 
which  extremely  increased  the  affection  I  had  eoa. 
ceived  for  him :  the  one,  that  he  distin^vabel  - 
himself,  as  you  well  know,  with  great  gaios  ad 
application  in  that  persuasive  art  in  which  1  sd 
take  particular  pleasure ;  the  other,  that  he  tu^ 
became  a  member  of  the  sodety  for  ftrminc  tis 
public  revenues.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  nasf 
embarked  in  their  concerns,  as  he  has  bea  i 
considerable  sufferer  by  his  engagemeati  of  tUi 
sort.  However,  his  onion  wiA  a  company  f*' 
whose  interests  I  have  so  great  a  regard  was  <«• 
means  of  more  strongly  cementing  our  friendship 


»  Marcus  Brutus  was  nephew  to  Cato,  wbosi  lirtaW 
he  had  the  Just  ambition  to  copy.  He  seeao*,  hovenr.  k 
■ome  points,  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  model  be  ptvpaA 
t*)  imitate ;  as  he  by  no  means  acted  up  to  that  isflesaii 
uniformity  of  conduct  which  renders  the  charMter  af  0* 
so  gloriously  singular.  Thus,  though  Brutus  at  thebsMfc 
of  Phamlla,  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  yet,  !■«*' 
diately  after  the  unsuccessful  event  of  that  action,  bcari 
only  made  hb  peace  with  CKaar.  but  was  willinf  to  esft- 
tribute  to  the  ruin  of  that  cause  te  whidi  hehad  Ahl# 
engaged.  For  when  Cwsar  waa  doubtfol  whsi  n^ 
Pompey  had  taken  in  hU  flight,  it  was  by  the  adrittaad 
information  of  Brutus  that  he  followed  him  tat?  E«7P*- 
Cesar,  Just  before  he  set  out  for  Africa,  appofoted  Bntn 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  admMistcred  *itb 
great  modmition  and  integrity.  It  was  during  te  »«* 
dence  in  this  province,  that  the  preemt  and  foOo*^ 
letters  addroHed  to  him  in  this  book  appear  to  bai^  bM 
written.— Plut.  in  Tit.  Brut. 

«  Some  of  the  commentators  have  soppesed  thatttefc 
the  celebrated  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  to  wbcea  ««» 
letters  hi  the  preceding  book  are  addressed.  BotCeUsM 
has  Justly  observed,  that  the  age  and  dignity  rf  flat  »• 
trious  Roman  render  it  highly  improbable  he  «bmdd« 
this  time  have  been  qusestor  to  Bmtus,  who  wag  a  o« 
younger  man  than  himself.  Perhaps  the  p«wo  «• 
mended  in  this  letter  is  the  same  whom  Honoe  motiffai 
as  an  unsuccessful  adventurer  fan  satiric  poetiy:— 

"  Hoc  erat,  experto  f rostra  Varrone  Atacino. 
Atque  quibusdam  allis,  melias  quod  acriberepanas* 
Satx-Uh.!.* 

For  the  commentators  upon  these  lines  faiform  ■sJJJi 
the  poet  here  spoken  of  was  Terentius  Varro.  anatiwrf" 
city  otAUuc»  in  the  NarboneniianQaa].  tnm  whfc*  hs«« 
called  Atacinut,  and  who  was  bora  in  the  year  of  HiJ* 
673.  He  must,  consequently,  in  the  preant  year  ta« 
been  thirty-four,  which  perfectly  weU  oolneidH  with  tfcs 
age  one  may  Justly  suppose  the  person  to  hate  been  * 
whose  favour  this  letter  is  written. 
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Iffhtfbf  icted  with  the  highest  integrity  and 
fkase,  both  as  an  adfocate  and  a  judge,  he 
IMd  his  ambition  (long  indeed  before  this  revo- 
Ib  in  the  commonwe^th  had  taken  place)  upon 
Ifflifl^  Bome  employment  in  the  magistracy ; 
Ik  esteemed  the  honours  of  this  kind,  which 
^eoontrj  shoold  confer  upon  him,  as  the  noblest 
of  iU  liis  former  senrices.  During  my  late 
06  at  Bmndisium^  he  obligingly  charged 
m^  with  carrying  a  letter  and  a  message  from 
Ho  Cgurj  sod  he  gave  me  a  very  strong  proof 
lis  iffeetion,  in  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
tiDdertook  and  executed  this  generous  com- 

snposed,  after  having  thus  assigned  the  reasons 

i  induce  me  to  give  Varro  my  friendship,  to 

r;ufticiijarly  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  his 

\;  bat  I  think  I  must  have  sufficiently  rendered 

sensible  of  these,  by  declaring  upon  what 

Kf  be  has  so  strongly  engaged  my  affection. 

|ertheless,  I  will  here,  in  a  more  distinct  and 

""  at'maoner,  assure  you,  that  you  will  receive 

i  isdffaction  and  advantage  from  the  company 

i  sffiistance  of  my  friend.    You  will  find  him. 

Bad,  to  be  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  good 

ftif  t»  weO  as  of  indefatigable  application  to 

ibess,  at  the  sane  time  that  he  is  an  entire 

■Bger  to  immoderste  desires  of  every  kind.    I 

m  oot  whether  I  ought  to  promise  tibus  far  in 

I  behalf,  as  his   character,  after  all,  must  be 

ared  to  your  own  experience.     But  in  forming 

rcoDoezions  of  every  sort,  it  is  of  much  im- 

Imce  in  what  manner  the  first  approaches  are 

de,  and  by  whose  hands  the  avenues  of  friendship 

/  maf  to  express  myself)  are  laid  open.    It  is 

office  that  I  have  here  undertaken ;  and  tibough 

employment  in  which  Varro  stands  related  to 

Boajr  well  render  my  services  unnecessary,  yet 

certainly  cannot  render  them  prejudicial.    If, 

t»  I  poness  that  share  in  your  esteem  which 

V  imagintt,  and  which  I  myself  am  persuaded 

07, 1ft  me  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 

my  friend  has  received  all  the  advantages  from 

better  tbst  are  agreeable  to  his  own  hopes,  and 

r  firm  expectations.     Farewell. 


LETTER  xnr. 

To  LigariuM*, 
orGB,  agreeably  to  the  friendship  which 
its  between  vs,  I  ought  to  have  offered  you 
either  assistance  or  consolation  ander 
yoor  miafortones ;  yet  I  have  hitherto 
Be  writing',  in  the  belief  that  it  was  not  in  the 
of  mere  words  to  remove  or  alleviate  your 
MIS.  Bat,  as  I  have  now  reason  to  entertain 
oogest  hopes  of  shortly  seeing  you  restored 
V  country,    I    cannot  any  longer  omit  to 


no.  upon  his  rBtom  to  Italy,  after  the  battle  of 
b.  raided  at  Brundfsiiim  till  Onar'0  arrival, 
atus  Li^ariiBS  -was  lieotenant  to  C  Conaidiiis,  pro- 
i  Afriea.  In  tlae  year  703 ;  in  whSeh  post  he  gained 
»1  <^*ifM«  of  tlie  w^hole  prorinoe.  Accordingly, 
axtuaiiiMma  reqaeat»  Coneidins,  apoo  his  departure 
«» *f^gTff*4  tbe  adnnfnistnUian  into  the  hands  of 
•  Uariog  *»■■  residence  in  that  statSoa,  the  civil 
c^oat ;  and  be  wa«  at  this  time  HuflSering  exile,  for 
tfted  upoB  that  occasion  on  the  side  of  Pompey.— 
}  U^sr.  1 ;  see  r«sM.  C  on  letter  36  of  this  book. 


acquaint  you  with  my  sentiments  and  inclination 
concerning  your  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  am  well  convinced  that  yon  will  by  no  means  find 
Csesar  inexorable.  The  situation  of  public  circum- 
stances, a  regard  to  his  character  in  the  world, 
length  of  time,  together  with  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  his  natural  temper,  these  all  concur  to  soften 
his  resentment  every  day  more  and  more.  This,  I 
imagine,  will  appear  to  be  his  disposition  towards 
all  in  general  who  have  offended  him ;  but  that  it 
is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  yourself,  I  will 
assure  yoif  upon  the  authority  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  I  have  never  ceased  to  solicit  them  in 
your  behalf  ever  since  we  received  the  first  news 
from  Africa* :  and  your  brothers  have,  with  equal 
assiduity,  joined  me  in  these  applications.  Their 
virtues,  indeed,  together  with  that  affectionate  and 
unwearied  zeal  with  which  they  enter  into  yonr 
cause,  are  so  extremely  engaging,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded even  Cesar  himself  cannot  refuse  anything 
to  their  requests'*.  But  if  we  do  not  advance  with 
all  the  expedition  we  wish,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
those  numberless  and  important  occupatioos  which 
render  Csesar  diflKcult  of  access ;  as  it  is  to  him 
alone  that  every  suit  is  now  preferred.  To  this  I 
must  add,  that  as  he  was  particulariy  incensed  by 
the  late  war  fomented  against  him  in  Africa,  he  was 
inclined  to  keep  those  so  much  longer  in  suspense 
concerning  their  fate,  to  whom  he  imagines  it  was 
owing  that  he  had  so  many  additional  (Ufficulties  to 
encounter.  But  his  resentment,  even  upon  this 
article  also,  appears  evidentiy  to  be  cooling ;  and  I 
desire  you  would  both  believe  and  remember  the 
assurance  I  here  give  you,  that  you  will  soon  be 
removed  from  your  present  uneasy  situation. 

Having  thus  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments 
of  your  affairs,  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  my  actions 
than  professions,  to  dedare  how  much  I  wish  to 
assist  you  in  them.  Let  me  assure  you,  however, 
if  I  possessed  that  influence  in  the  commonwealth 
which  you  are  pleased  to  think  I  have  merited  by 
my  services,  you  should  have  no  reason  to  regret 
your  present  circumstances. — But,  alas !  tiie  same 
cause  for  which  you  are  suffering  in  your  person, 
has  impaired  me  in  my  credit  But  whatever 
remains  to  me  of  my  former  authority  ;  whatever 
shadow  still  attends  me  of  that  dignity  I  once 
enjoyed ;  in  a  word,  as  far  as  my  advice,  my 
assistance,  or  my  interest  can  avail,  they  shall,  upon 
all  occasions,  be  faithfully  employed  in  seconding 
the  pious  zeal  of  your  excellent  brothers.  In  the 
mean  time,  preserve  that  manly  composure  of 
mind  which  you  have  always  possessed.  You 
ought  to  do  so,  indeed,  in  the  first  pl^ce,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  assigned  ;  and  in  the  next, 
because  your  public  conduct  has  ever  been  such  as 
to  afford  you  a  just  ground  to  entertain  the  most 
favourable  hopes.  But  were  your  prospect  entirely 
the  reverse,  yet  a  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of 
all  your  counsels  and  actions,  with  regard  to  the 
commonwealth,  should  enable  yon  to  support  the 
worst  that  can  happen  with  a  firm  and  unshaken 
fortitude.    Farewell. 

•  Conoeming  Cesar***  rictory  ovw  Scipio. 

^  The  two  brothers  of  LIgarius  seem  to  have  stood  neoten 
in  the  dvil  war.  But  one  of  them  bad  something  more 
than  a  mere  negative  merit  to  plead,  as  be  had  distin- 
goished  himself,  during  his  qnastonhip,  by  promotiBg 
tlte  honours  and  interest  of  CcHar.— OraL  pro  Ligar.  U. 
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LETTER  XV. 
To  Mareut  Brutus. 
I  HAVE  always  had  the  satisfaction  to  obsenre, 
that  yoa  were  particularly  inquisitive  into  every 
^^  ^  circumstance  relating  to  me.  I  doubt 
noty  therefore,  of  your  being  apprised,  not 
only  that  Arpinom  is  the  place  of  my  nativity,  but 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  I  zealously  patronise  the 
interests  of  this  city.  The  whole  of  their  revenues 
for  religious  purposes,  as  also  for  the  repairs  of 
their  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  arises 
entirely  from  their  estates  in  GauL  Accordingly, 
we  have  despatched  Quintus  Fufidius,  Marcus 
Faucius,  and  Quintus  Mamercus,  eaeh  of  them 
persons  of  equestrian  rank,  in  order  to  collect  the 
rents,  and  to  inspect  our  affairs  in  that  province. 
I  therefore  recommend  them  to  your  particular 
protection,  entreating  you,  by  our  mutual  friend- 
ship, to  assist  them  in  the  speedy  and  successful 
discharge  of  their. commission,  and  to  distinguish 
their  persons,  agreeably  to  your  usual  politeness, 
with  every  possible  mark  of  honour.  You  will,  by 
these  means,  add  three  very  worthy  men  to  the 
number  of  your  friends,  as  well  as  oblige  a  com- 
munity extremely  sensible  of  the  good  offices  they 
receive.  Let  me  add,  too,  you  will  perform  a 
service  highly  acceptable  also  to  myself ;  who,  as 
I  have  at  all  times  stood  forth  the  patron  of  the 
Arpinates,  am  in  a  more  especial  manner  engaged 
to  take  their  interests  under  my  protection  during 
the  present  year.  For,  in  order  to  the  better 
government  of  this  corporation,  I  have  procured 
my  son  and  nephew,  together  with  my  friend 
Marcus  Cssius,  to  be  chosen  sediles ;  the  only 
magistrates  which  our  city  admits.  It  will  be  much, . 
therefore,  to  the  credit  of  their  administration,  as 
well  as  a  particular  honour  to  myself,  if  the  affairs 
of  this  community,  during  their  office,  should,  by 
the  assistance  of  your  generous  services,  be  placed 
in  a  more  advantageous  posture.  For  which  pur- 
pose I  must  again  most  earnestly  conjure  yon  to 
comply  with  my  present  request    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVL 
To  the 


I  HATE,  in  a  separate  letter,  recommended  to 
you,  with  all  possible  warmth,  the  commissaries 
A.  u.  707.  "PPoin^  by  the  dty  of  Arpinum.  But 
I  shall  here  single  out  one  of  them  in 
particular^  and  desire  your  peculiar  regards  to 
Q.  Fttfidius,  a  person  with  whom  I  am  united  by 
every  friendly  tie.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  by 
thus  distinguishing  him  from  the  rest,  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  my  general  recommendation,  but 
only  to  add  this  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  what  I 
have  there  requested.  Fufidius,  who  is  son-in-law 
to  my  particular  friend  Marcus  Csesius,  acted 
under  me  in  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  military  tri- 
bune ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  that  I  had  reason  to  think  I  received 
a  favour,  instead  of  bestowing  one,  when  I  nomi- 
nated him  to  that  employment  To  this  I  must 
add,  what  I  know  will  considerably  raise  him  in 
your  esteem,  that  he  has  a  taste  and  genius  for  our 
favourite  studies.  Let  me  entreat  you,  theo,  to 
receive  my  friend  with  the  most  distinguishing 


marks  of  your  politeness,  and  to  sssst  him  in  tht 
more  effectual  discharge  of  an  office  wkidi  )■ 
accepted  merely  in  compliance  witii  mypensasan^ 
and  contrary  to  his  own  convenieooe.  But  as  it  ii 
the  ambition  of  every  man  of  a  generous  mod  II 
be  approved  in  all  his  actions,  FaMas  h  imm 
of  executing  this  commission  m  sodi  s  nmner  ■ 
to  merit  not  only  my  applauae  in  partinhr,  ill 
engaged  him  to  undertake  it,  but  that,  likevw,  d 
our  whole  community,  in  genend.  Nov  tlntli 
will  undoubtedly  receive,  if  my  recommend 
should  procure  him  your  friendly  offices.  Fue«4 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Servhu  SulpieiMt. 
Tbb  excuse  you  allege  for  so  frequently  fetfi^j 
me  duplicates  of  your  tettov,  I  very  readfly  iMj 

A.  c.  707. 


so  far,  I  mean,  as  it  relatutoyovc 
tion  of  guarding  against  the  i»e;lisnd 
or  treachery  of  those  who  undertake  to  d^ 
them.  But  when  you  add,  that  a  pcnatjrl 
genius  likewise  (to  use  your  own  expnaa 
obliges  you  to  this  continual  repedtioo,  ^^ 
apology  I  can  neither  approve  nor  allov.  Oai 
contrary,  I  who  am  enru^ed,  as  yoa  iroaicaSf  ll 
me  (for  in  that  sense  1  understand  joar  cqb|I 
ment)  with  all  the  treasures  of  doqaeoce, 
who,  in  good  earnest,  do  not  think  mjself  «1 
destitute  of  them  ;  even  I  am  far  from  preteaJl 
to  equal  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  yoor  am^ 
sitions. 

I  always  approved  of  your  having  accepted  4 
government  of  Achaia  ;  but  much  more  n  iftff 
had  read  your  last  letter.  The  sevoal  reaaoBi]! 
mention  are  every  one  of  them  perfectly  jasttM 
altogether  worthy  of  that  prudenoa  and  di^ 
which  distinguishes  your  character.  Bat  I  col 
no  means  agree  with  yon  in  thinkbg  that  this 
has  proved  so  different  from  what  you  expect 
to  give  you  just  occasion  to  condenm  the  ^^ 
have  taken.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  dnadfioi  «i 
fusion  and  desolation  which  this  detestaUe  ^ 
war  has  universally  spread,  inclines  every  art  1 
imagine  that  both  himself,  and  the  scene  in  ^ 
he  happens  to  be  placed,  are,  of  all  otben,  4 
most  completely  miserable.  Hence  it  ii  dat  ]l 
repent  of  the  choice  you  have  made,  and  look  a|l 
us  as  much  happier  who  remain  at  Rome ;  vbeM 
we,  on  the  contrary,  though  we  do  not 
your  situation  is  wholly  without  its  inconveoiead 
yet  think  it  greatly  preferable  to  our  own.  In  i 
respect  I  am  sure  it  is  so,'  as  you  have  at  lo^a 
happiness  of  daring  to  write  your  complwi 
which  is  more  than  we  can  do  with  any  s4 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  tke  sM 
queror,  who  conducts  himsdf,  it  must  be  t  *^ 
ledged,  with  the  utmost  moderation ;  bat  is 
owing  to  that  general  spirit  of  insolace 
victory,  in  all  civil  wars,  never  fails  to  inspirt. 
single  point  in  which  our  situation  can  preteoi' 
have  had  the  advantage  of  yours,  is,  that  it  gsvti 
the  satisfaction  not  only  of  knowing  fo» 
earlier  than  you  could,  that  your  coUfSfoe 
cellus^  has  obtained  his  pardon,  bnt  of 
witnesses  in  what  manner  that  whole  affair 


c  Sulpldus  and  MarceUns  were  ooUaagnas  in  theflAM 
consul—- An.  Urb.  702. 
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ivtrA.  For,  be  Manred^  it  is  the  only  honour- 
i»  tratt»ctic}ii  of  a  public  UEtuTs  that  has  pEissed 
^)fl|!^Q3Bbee  the  breakini^  out  of  thk  calami- 
t^Afilinir.    CiEMrt  after  ha  dug  c?ompUmf!!d:  of 

t'itrrimny  (as  he  called  it)  witb  *hich  Mnrcdlas 
opptBfdbim,  and  mentioned,  with  the  highest 
^Qi^,  the  equity  and  prud^Dce  of  yoar  conduct 
•'■■•  ^vDt  conjuncture^,  on  a  sudden,  and  mucb 
J  fiqf  e]i;pei:t%tion«,  declared,  that  ^otwitb* 
iiitiir^e  hi  bad  ao  much  reason  to  complain  of 
l!4tteiius,  be  coaM  not  refuse  to  pardon  bim  at 

t5*aeral  requeat  of  the  senate.  For  I  should 
tM  yen,  that  as  soon  as  Lucioa  Piao  had 
^DbAieJ  m  the  senate  the  iflair  of  MarreUua, 
U  tuu  rflatian  Caiufl  Marcellns  bad  thrown  him- 
pr  iX  Ckut'*  f*«t,  the  whole  house  unanimoualj 
ie  cp,  Aiid  approaching  towards  Cssarf  joined 
low  c^omroOD  intercession.  Id  abort,  there  wa« 
pHTiibg  m  tmlj  glorious  in  the  transaction  of 
ItciaTtthac  I  conJd  not  but  look  upon  it  na  a 
n  vf  symptom  that  the  republic  waa  again 
'••2,  All  the  senator  who  had  been  aiked' 
j'liiioii  before  me,  leve rally  returned  ihetr 
Biffln|ed|ments  to  Css&r,  eiccept  VolcaTi^!^^  who 
Bbrtd  ihat  he  wodd  not  have  made  them,  e^en 
\t  bi  been  in  the  place  of  MnrceUus  bim  self, 
!*bi*n  it  came  to  my  tarui  I  instantly  changed 
Bittlutum  which  I  bad  lon^  formed.  I  had  de- 
iBfi,  not  from  iodoletice,  believe  me,  but  as 
f  ieiiiible  of  the  wont  of  that  authority  which 
!  iit«nded  my  eloqtience,  to  prescrTC  a  pcrpe* 
#iience  in  p^iblie.  Bat  tlie  greatness  of  mind 
li  Cjtaar  discovered  upon  this  occasion,  toge-^ 
aith  that  noble  zeal  which  broke  forth  at  the 

*jpjc  in  ibe  senate,  entirely  ovepcame  the 
[frih  of  in  J  fieaolutioD^  and  1  addressed  my 
mtedgment^  to   Cieear  in  a  long  harangue'. 

{  fear,  maj  prore  the  occasion,  in  other 
bo^,  of  dr&wing  me  out  from  that  titersry 
EDCkitt  which  affords  the  single  consolation  I 
s  under  otar  general  miii fortunes.  Never- 
ii  11  Dec  I  hare,  hf  this  me^ina,  avoided  giving 

«ffence,   who,   perhaps,  would  h*fe  inter- 

il  hk,  iliLrtiiiE  tbc  etc^iuiitato  of  Sulpiciu9  and  iktmr- 
S»  ita  accf)UJ:)t  of  bX#  conduct  at  this  critical 
Is  rime,  't  j:i.  4>54. 

n  a  (t^iestioii  wrtt«  piorod  In  the  lenatf^.  the  method 
Oa^  upoD  it  «r*s,  th^  tbe  ronsul^  nll^T  bavlJii^ 
i  hh  awn  &pln\€tn^  prDcc«ded  tci  JUik  the  mpinloni 
:  other  aenSitOT^  laterally  by  name,  and  in  tbclr 
rdcr;  ^Kyfnnfng;  al'vnj^  nrith  the  con«u]aj-a^  and 
to  ebv  piTVtnriiuia,  &c.— Mid*  on  the  R.  S.  p.  rvi, 
\kiy  Ute  peraon  hww  mcnitiojied  in  Luclui  Vol^ 
iUe)*^  «rtui  WA4  ^^onisul  In  the  >'ear  Bti7-  Tho  nitblc 
^rb  tw  ^oved  upon  thts  ocn^inD,  In  nGom1ii!(  to 
nar  Ibr  vrhftt  ilic  uiurpcr  oii^bt  to  haye  had  mi 
hc^&^^  wttfl  vrorthy  of  thn  best  okca  i^f  thtf 
Vkd  Ifaoogll  Cio«v  RP<^1>  "f  Lt  without  the  LiMSiat 
Jm^  it  vaa  Uia  «»Ujr  drcumstmice  In  thij  busUic^o 
Eed  bis  jpplAUOip*  FV^r  must  It  qot  hnvfi  afTected 
TifTit  vith  tlur  utixiiOAt  concern  and  indlgnAtjon, 
Utjomo  eefiAtci^  tliai  august  cDum'U  or  th<}Whnlu 
r'iQrn»htzn«el/  htM»  vimewher«  t^^nl  it),  humbly 
Df ,  «t  the  f*«*  "f  CtROT,  for  thu  nKtorstlon  of 
TO*yfft  JlJiistTioOH  c^itLsefisof  the  Domuinnweatth  ? 
flpcti  t*  stiU  cxtAnt :  juid  perhapi  It  is  one  of  the 
,  tUnt  rerfnains  iif  thp  ptnceanVI  ent^rfiy 
1 1  ubounda  with  the  mo^t  fiplritcd 
im^iVHDpIiTTic^tji  that  wit  ever  paid  to  power:: 
The  Mi^fCiX  pfft-riottHn  (^ouM  Bcaroo  condemn 
dter  mil  artf  oUy  tstA  to  [nUaoe  Otar  to  reitore 


preted  my  ailence  into  a  proof  that  I  considered 
the  republic  aa  no  longer  aubaistitig,  I  shall  now 
and  then  resume  tbiii  practice  :  I  shall  resume  it, 
however,  extremely  seldom,  and  orily  just  enough 
to  comply  with  his  indioations,  wilhont  interrupt- 
ing my  philosophical  atudiea.  For  though  I  wna 
early  devoted  to  all  the  liheml  arts  and  sciences, 
and  particularly  to  philosophy,  yet  I  find  my 
passion  for  her  grow  log  a  till  strotiger  upon  me 
every  day  I  lire :  perhaps  it  is  becaa&e  age  haa 
rendered  me  more  mature  for  the  lesions  of  wiadom, 
and  that  the  misery  of  the  times  bas  deiiKved  me 
of  every  other  relief »  1  perceive  by  your  letters 
that  you  are  called  off  by  nombcrless  occupation* 
from  KtudiciH  of  this  kind  ;  I  bope,  however,  tlmt 
the  long  nights  will  now  afford  you  some  leisure  to 
reaume  them. 

Your  son  (and  let  me  call  bim  also  mine]  dis* 
tJDguUbes  me  witb  great  marks  of  his  considers tiou ; 
afi  in  return  1  admire  him  not  only  for  his  probity 
and  virtue  I  hut  for  his  learning  and  geniud.  He 
frequently  confers  witb  me  in  relation  to  your 
resigning^  or  continuing  in  your  goTemment  ;  and 
I  a  till  remain  in  the  same  opinion,  that  we  should 
ti either  of  u^  take  any  measures  but  such  as  shall 
be  perfectly  ajfrecible  to  Cf^aar.  Affairs  are  so 
situated  at  Rome,  that  you  could  find  no  other 
satisfaction  in  hdng  here  than  what  would  arise 
from  enjoying  the  company  of  your  friends  and 
family.  For  tbowgh  Cesar's  conduct  is  unexcep- 
tionable, yet  with  reflpeet  to  all  the  rest,  both  of 
persons  and  circumstances,  I  am  snre  you  would 
much  rather  (if  one  or  other  must  necessarily  be 
your  choice)  receive  an  account  of  them  from 
others  than  be  a  spectator  of  them  yourself^  When  I 
I  say  thip,  it  13  in  preference  of  your  interest  to 
my  own  {  as  upon  all  other  considerations  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  seeing  you  amongst  u% 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVI IL 
To  Marcua  SrutuM. 
LucitiE  Cartoon  JUS  P^tus  is  by  far  the  most 
tt>nsiderable  person  in  the  city  of  Lucca  {   but  not 
-j„     more  distinguished,  however,  by  his  hirth 
'   ' '    '    and  raok,  than  by  the  solidity  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  the  friendliness  of  his  dis|H)sition, 
Id  one  word,  he  is  in  every  respect  a  most  worthy 
man.     I  might  add^  too,  0^  '^  were  of  any  import- 
ance to  his  character,)  that  he  i*  not  only  conspi- 
cuous for  his  eminent  Tirtnes,  but  for  his  affluent 
fortunes,     I  converse  with  him  upon  terma  of  the 
most  unreserved  intimacy  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  man  of  senate rian  nmk  whom  he  treats  with 
greater  marks  of  e*teem.     1  therefore  rtf commend 
him  to  you,  not  only  as  my  friend,  but  as  worthy 
of  being  ^our*.     And  1  am  very  sure,  that  what- 
ever service  you  shall  render  him   will  afford  a 
satisftiction  to  yourself,  as  well  as  confer  an  obliga- 
tion upon  me.     Farewell. 


KKS 
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LETTER  XIX. 

To  Marcus  Marcellut. 

I  9 INT  yoQ  a  long  letter^,  t  very  few  days  ago, 

by  Quintiat  MuciuB;  wherein  I  folly  explained 

A  IT  707    "y  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 

*  sition  and  conduct  which  I  thought  would 
become  you  in  the  present  conjuncture.  Never- 
theless,  as  your  freedman  Theophilus  (of  whose 
faithful  afTection  towards  you  I  have  been  a  witness) 
is  setting  out  for  Greece,  I  was  unwilling  he  should 
wait  upon  you  without  bringing  a  letter  from  me. 

To  repeat  what  I  urged  in  my  last ;  let  me  again 
most  earnestly  exhort  you,  wbatever  the  form  of 
our  government  be,  to  return  to  Rome  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  true,  you  will  have  the  mortifica- 
tion, perhaps,  to  sec  many  things  that  will  give 
you  pain  ;  but  not  more,  however,  than  you  every 
day  learn  from  common  report.  Now,  it  would 
be  unworthy  a  man  of  your  character,  to  be  affected 
only  with  what  passes  before  his  view,  when  he 
can  hear  the  very  same  facts  related  (and  probably 
magnified  too)  with  less  concern.  But  you  will 
tell  me,  perhaps,  that  should  you  return  to  Rome, 
you  must  submit  either  to  act  or  to  speak  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  of  your  heart.  In 
answer  to  which,  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  has  ever  been  deemed  the  part  of  true 
wisdom,  to  yield  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to 
comply  with  unavoidable  necessity:  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  con- 
straint you  fear  is  in  no  sort  among  the  number  of 
our  present  grievances.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  you  may  not  be  at  liber^  openly  to  declare 
your  opinions;  but  totally  silent  you  may  un- 
doubtedly be.  For  the  sole  cognizance  of  all 
affairs  is  centred  in  a  single  person* ;  and  he  de- 
termines as  seems  good  to  himself,  without  con- 
sulting any  of  his  party.  And  this  would  have 
been  pretty  much  the  case,  had  that  other  chief^ 
whose  cause  we  chose  to  follow,  been  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  commonwealth.  For  at  a  time  when 
we  were  all  embarked  with  him  in  the  same  common 
danger,  he  admitted  none  into  his  council  but 
those  that  were  ill  qualified  to  be  his  advisers. 
And  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  placed 
himself  more  upon  a  level  with  us  after  victory 
than  when  his  success  was  altogether  doubtful  ?  Is 
it  to  be  imagined,  that  he  who  rejected  those  most 
prudent  measures  you  recommended  in  your  con- 
sulate, -and  refused,  likewise,  to  follow  the  concur- 
rent sentiments  of  you  and  your  relation'^  who 
succeeded  you  in  that  office,  and  administered  it 
by  your  counsels — is  it  to  be  imagined  that  such  a 
man,  were  he  bow  at  the  bead  of  the  common- 
wealth, would  consult  either  yonr  opinion  or  mine  ? 
All  civil  wars  abound  with  numberless  cahimities  : 
a  truth  which  though  our  ancestors  were  so  happy 
as  never  once  to  have  experienced,  the  present 
generation  too  frequently  hasK  But  amidst  its 
many  miserable  consequences,  none  is  more  justly 

>>  This  letter  Is  not  extant :  but  it  probably  contained 
an  account  of  what  had  paaeed  in  the  senate,  concerning 
the  restoration  df  MaroeUus.— 8ee  letter  17  of  this  book, 
p.  499. 

*  Cesar.  i  Pompey.        ^  Gaius  Maroellua. 

1  The  first  civil  war,  in  the  strict  aooepCation  of  that 
term,  which  Rome  had  ever  seen,  was  between  Marias  and 
Bylla :  about  forty-two  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter. 


to  be  dreaded  tiian  victory  itself.    For  thoagliil 
should  turn  on  the  more  meritonoos  tide,  jet  t 
will  be  apt  to  inspire  even  these  witha  qwitll 
insolence  and  cruelty :  and  if  they  sboald  not  i| 
so  by  inclination,  they  at  Icsat  will  by  JusmUf. 
For,  in  many  instances,  the  victor  rnnrt  find  ki»« 
self  constrained  to  comply  with  the  vill  of  tkiQ 
who  assisted  him  in  his  conquest   Tdl  me, 
friend,  did  we  not  both  foresee  wbat  cnieL,^ 
would  have  been  exercised  if  oar  party  had  proul 
successful  ?     And  would  you,  in  Aat  caic,  Irt 
lived  an  exile  from  yonr  country,  that  joa  wpj 
not  have  been  a  spectator  of  so  sad  a  scene?  I 
know  you  will  reply  in  the  negatife ;  and  iiD  nflfl 
me,  that  you  should  then  have  remained  is  tbe* 
disturbed  possession  of  your  estate  and  hoa« 
Yet  certainly  it  would  have  become  a  "»^^^J3 
patriotic  spirit  to  have  been  far  lessconceniedil 
his  own  interest  than  for  that  of  the  repriitic.     i 
But  to  what  purpose,  let  me  farther  "*='  «j^ 
you  persevere  in  banishing  yourself  froaBj^ 
Hitherto,  indeed,  the  world  has  apprond  ftg 
conduct,  in  having  entered  into  the  diil  ^"JJ 
reluctance,  and  in  having  wisely  declined  pfl^Ji 
it  to  iU  last  desperate   extremity.   T^  ^m 
admires,  too,  your  good  fortune  (ai  it  ■»!  iWl 
be  called,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  W 
times)  in  having  been  able  to  maintain  toot 
nity  and  reputation  in  an  honourable  retreat 
the  time  is  now  arrived  when  yoa  ooght  to 
no  place  more  desirable  than  your  m^***"  — 
If  she  appears  less  beautiful  than  fe™^!!^ 
circumstance  should  not  diminish  your  »*^ 
but  rather  raise  your  compassioa:  sndistlj 
are  so  many  illustrious  citisens  whose  kmI 
deplores,  you  should  spare  her  the  additJonalum 
of  being  deprived  likewise  of  you.    ^  J^^ 
covered  a  true  greatness  of  spirit  in  scorangW 
the  suppliant  of  Cesar's  powo",  ""J  J^^jji 
too  much  pride  in  contemning  the  «w^  •" 
demency  ?    And  if  you  acted  wisely  ™ J*™ 
ing  from  your  country,  may  it  not  be  ttj 
insensibility,  should  you  show  no  desire  of  «*^ 
ing  ?     In  a  word,  though  you  shouW  take  no 
faction  in  pubUc  affairs,  yet  surely  it  is  iiapr 
to  abandon  your  own.     But,  abore  aB,  »„ 
entreat  you  to  consider  whether  your  pieaeatM 
ation  is  as  secure  as  it  may  perhaps  be  ^gj*"^ 
Violences  are  everywhere  committed  w,- 
liccntiousness;  but  more  P»'^*«»*^J5  ^5 
countries,  where  villany  is  less  restraaedOyj 
and  riiame  from  its  cruel  purposes.   1  n^ 
this  from  my  concern  for  your  wdfcre ;  «» 
so  great,  indeed,  that  if  it  be  ^^^\ 
certainly,  at  least,  inferior  only  to  that  oi 
relation  Marcellus".    Believe  me,  then,  it  W 
you  to  act  agreeably  to  the  «"^'"°*^'°*^^ 
times,  and  with  a  rational  '•g*'^^^^*? 
tion  of  your  life  and  fortunes.    FarcweU. 
— ♦ — 

LETTER  XX. 

Mareut  MarceUus''  to  Cieere. 

I  HAVB  upon  every  occasion  ^•^J^Jv! 

particularly  in  the  present,  that  I  pay  tte  ^ 

.  „  nt^    rtnrd  to  your  sentiments  and  tarn 

^^^^^^^Accordingly,   notwithstanding_myJ? 

»  Caiua  Marcellas.  . -.» 

»  This  lett4sr  arana  to  be  an  «»«'^?*J!T 

mentioned  in  the  flr*t  remark  on  the  preceding  «!>»» 
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Ationate  reUtion  Cains  Marcellns  had  not  only 
fltrtitedf  but  eaineftly  conjared  me  to  act  in  the 
mma  70a  recommend,  yet  his  perauaaiona  could 
D^oo  means  prerail,  till  1  found  them  supported 

I  I  am  indebted  to  your  letter  for  a  particular 

■ooont  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  has 

trsnsai^ ;  and  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 

Bifor  your  coografolations  thereupon,  as  I  know 

hiy  proceed  from  an  excellent  heart     But  among 

hrerf  few  friends  and  relations  who  have  sin- 

veiy  endeaTOured  to  promote  my  recal,  nothing 

Itiuswhole  transaction  affords  me  so  true  a  joy 

I  to  hnre  experienced  your  singular  zeal  and 

nd-wiQ  towards  me.    Everything  else,  indeed, 

tcdamities  of  the  times  have  taught  me  to 

p  with  great  tranquillity  and  indifference : 

to  be  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  men  of  your 

BTth  and  character,  would  render  life,  onder  every 

ktmifiuice,  altogether  insupportable.    It  is  upon 

k  enjoyment,  therefore,  of  this  privilege  that  I 

He^  congratulate  myself;  and  I  shall  endeavour 

^eooriaoe  you,  that  you  have  conferred  your 

lod  offices  upon  one  who  is  most  sincerely  and 

iraly  your  friend.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXL 
To  Marcus  Brutus, 
Lccius  Tmus  Steabo  is  one  of  the  most 
i^oas  and  most  distinguished  of  our  Roman 
.  ^  knights.  I  live  with  him  in  the  strictest 
fiuniliarity,  as  indeed  we  are  united  by 
7  kiod  of  friendly  connexion.  He  claims  a 
t  which  is  owinif  to  him  in  your  province,  from 
•lias  Comelicis  :  but  Volcatius,  who  presides  in 
coart  of  justice**  at  Rome,  having  refused  to 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  has  directed  it  to  be 
I  in  GanL  I  request  your  assistance,  therefore, 
lagjng  this  affair  to  a  speedy  determination ; 
I  request  it  so  much  the  more  earnestly  than  if 
re  my  own,  as  a  man  may  with  a  better  grace  be 
anxious  for  the  pecuniary  concerns  tfa^t  relate 
( friend  than  to  himself.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
to  take  the  whole  conduct  of  this  business 
your  immediate  direction.  And  I  hope  you 
adeavoDr,  as  far  as  justice  shall  permit,  that 
o's  freedman,  who  is  employed  to  manage  this 
nay  recover  the  money  in  question  with  as 
trooble  and  expense  as  possible.  In  this  you 
reatij  oblige  me  :  and  you  will  find,  likewise, 
Crabo  IB  extremely  deserving  of  your  friend- 
Again  and  again,  therefore,  I  conjure  you 
e  h^  interest  under  your  protection,  with  the 
are  yon  are  w^ont  to  exert  in  every  instance 
ya  know  will  be  agreeable  to  me.     Farewell. 

>  pessoo  w^ba  so  presided  was,  according  to  the  con- 

3  of  the  Roman  goremment,  the  prator  urbanus, 
^r^etar :  tmt  Caesar  would  not  niirer  the  people  to 
tlite  yaar  to  tlie  UBoal  dectkm  of  their  magistrates, 
kf  onlj  -with  respect  to  the  tribunes  and  ediies. 
at  povtors,  therefore,  he  arbitrarily  appointed  a 
ottmter  of  perscHui  to  administer  the  ciril  Juris- 

4  xha  dty  ;  wrbiofa  is  the  reaaon  (as  one  of  the  com- 
n  cooJectitr«e)  tliat  Cicero  does  not  call  Volcatius 
Tcpa  title  of  bia  ofl&oe.— Suet,  in  Vii  JuL  Caea.  76. 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  L.  Papirius  Patus, 

I  WRITE  this  letter  in  great  haste  upon  my 
tablets,  in  the  midst  of  an  enf^ertainment  p  at  the 
house  of  Volumnius.  We  lay  down  about 
A.  u.  Tw.  jjjg  jiintij  hour*i ;  and  I  am  placed  with 
your  friends  Atticus  on  my  right  band,  and  Verrius 
on  my  left  You  will  wonder  to  find  that  I  can 
pass  my  time  thus  jovially  in  the  midst  of  servitude. 
Yet  tell  me,  my  friend,  you  who  are  the  disciple  of 
a  philosopher,  what  else  should  I  do  ?  And  to  what 
purpose  should  I  torment  myself  with  endless  dis- 
quietudes? "  Spend  your  days,"  you  will  probably 
reply, ''in  literary  occupations.''  But  can  yon 
imagine  I  have  any  other  ?  or  that,  without  them, 
my  very  being  would  not  be  utterly  insupportable  ? 
However,  though  employments  of  this  kind  cannot 
satiate,  there  is  a  certain  time,  nevertheless,  when 
it  is  proper  to  lay  them  aside.  Now,  at  such 
intervals,  though  a  party  at  supper  is  not  altogether 
a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  me  as  it  was  to 
you,  when  you  made  it  the  single  subject  of  your 
arch  query  to  the  philosopher** ;  yet  I  know  not 
in  what  manner  I  can  more  agreeably  dispose  of 
myself  till  the  hour  of  sleep.  But  I  wa^  going  to 
name  the  rest  of  our  company,  and  to  tell  you  that 
Cytheris  ■  is  reclined^  at  the  left  band  of  Eutrapelus. 
You  will  be  astonished,  I  suppose,  to  find  your 
grave  and  philosophical  friend  in  such  society,  and 
will  be  apt  to  cry  out  with  the  poet", 
*'  And  is  thii  he,  the  man  so  late  renown*d  ? 
Whom  virtue  honour'd,  and  whom  glory  orown'd ; 
ThU  the  famed  chief,  of  every  tongue  the  praise : 
Of  Greece  the  wonder,  and  of  crowds  the  gaze." 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion that  this  fair  lady  was  to  be  of  our  party. 
However,  I  have  the  example  of  the  Socratic 
Aristippus*,  to  keep  me  in  countenance ;  who,  when 

P  The  time  of  meals  seems  a  very  extraordinary  season 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  letters.  However,  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Romans  to  employ  themselves  in  this 
manner  between  the  several  courses:  and  they  usually 
carried  tablets  about  them  for  that  use.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  C«sar  generally  signed  his  despatches  at  table.— 
Plut.  in  Vit.  JuL  Cw. 

4  The  Romans  reclined  themselves  upon  oouohes  at  their 
meals.  The  ninth  hour  answers  to  our  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  the  usual  time  when  they  made  their 
last  and  principal  meal. 

r  The  story  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes  is  more  expli- 
citly mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  letter. 

■  A  celebrated  courtesan,  who,  a  few  years  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  had  been  a  veVy  favourite  mistress  of 
Bfark  Antony.  If  the  authority  of  Servius  may  be  relied 
upon,  she  Is  the  Lycoris  whuM  infidelity  to  the  poetOallus 
Is  the  subject  of  the  last  of  Virgil's  pastorals.— Plut.  in  Vit. 
Anton.  Berv. ;  in  Virg.  Eclog.  10. 

t  The  reclining  posture,  at  table,  was  esteemed  indecent 
for  women,  and  only  practised  by  those  of  a  loose  cha- 
racter ;  as  the  Roman  ladies  of  modesty  always  sat  at 
their  meals. 

"  Manutiufl  tupposra  that  the  verses  here  quoted  are 
fn>m  a  tragedy  of  the  poet  Ennius,  entitled  ••  Telamon  ;** 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians. 

V  He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  but  either  mistaking  or 
perverting  the  lessons  of  his  excellent  master,  he  main- 
tained that  *'  sensual  pleasure  was  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate good.**  His  practice  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  he  spent  his  life  (a  great  part  of  which  he  parsed  at 
the  court  of  Dionyslus,  the  Bicilian  tyrant)  in  every  kind 
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be  was  reproached  with  having  a  commerce  of 
gaUantrj  with  the  Corinthian  courtesan, '  7^  /ru^, 
replied  the  philosopher,  (without  being  in  the  least 
disconcerted)  /  posset*  LaiSf  Imt  Lais  possesses  not 
me.  The  expression  is  much  stronger  in  the 
original  ^,  and  I  leave  you,  if  jon  think  proper,  to 
render  it  in  its  full  import.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
me  assure  you  that  I  never  had  any  passion  of  this 
sort  even  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  and  much 
less  now  that  I  am  an  old  one.  But  my  great 
delight  is  in  these  festive  meetings,  where  I  throw 
out  just  what  comes  uppermost,  and  laugh  away 
the  sighs  and  sorrows  of  my  heart.  Nor  were  you 
yourself  in  a  more  serious  mood,  my  friend,  when 
even  a  venerable  philosopher  could  not  escape  your 
raillery,  to  whom,  when  he  was  inquiring  if  the 
company  had  any  questions  to  propose  to  him'', 
you  replied,  with  great  gravity,  that  '*  it  had  been  a 
question  with  you  the  whole  morning,  where  you 
should  find  a  party  to  sup  ? "  The  formal  pedant 
expected,  perhaps,  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him 
whether  there  was  one  heaven  only,  or  heavens 
innumerable :  whereas  it  was  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
much  more  your  concern  to  be  resolved  in  the 
humorous  problem  you  proposed. 

Thus  you  see  in  what  manner  I  pass  my  time. 
I  devote  part  of  every  day  to  reading  or  writing ; 
after  which,  that  I  may  not  entirely  seclude  myself 
from  the  society  of  my  friends,  I  generally  sup  in 
their  parties.  But  upon  these  occasions  I  am  so 
far  from  transgressing  our  sumptuary  law,  (if  any 
law,  alas !  can  now  be  said  to  subsist)  that  I  do  not 
even  indulge  myself  to  the  full  extent  it  allows. 
You  need  not^  alarmed,  therefore,  at  my  intended 
visit :  you  will  receive  a  guest  who  jokes  much  more 
abundantly  than  he  eats.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXni. 

To  Ampius.  7 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Ampius,  it  is  with  the 

utmost   reason  that  I   congratulate  you  on  the 

A.  u  707    BUCCCM  of  your  affairs.      I  am  by  no 

means,  indeed,  so  imprudent  as  to  flatter 


of  luxurious  indulgenoe.— Cic.  de  Orator,  m,  16, 17 ;  Athen. 
Deipn.  12. 

^  "EXM  Aa(8a  ottK  fYO/AOi,  was  the  answer  of  Aris- 
tippua ;  where  the  verb  jl^^t  as  Manutiua  observes,  con- 
veys a  more  obeoene  sense  than  the  word  habeo,  into 
which  Cicero  translates  it 

>  The  oonoeitedneas  of  the  ancient  sophists  was  so  extra- 
vseant,  that  they  pretended  to  be  poaseased  of  all  know- 
ledge, human  and  diirine ;  insomuch  that  one  of  them  pub- 
licly boasted,  at  the  Olympic  games,  that  he  was  not  only 
master  of  the  whole  circle  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but 
of  the  meanest  mechanic  crafts.  Accordingly,  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  them  to  call  upon  their  audience  to  propose 
any  question  whatever  in  which  they  were  desirous  to  be 
informed ;  which  was  no  sooner  delivered  out,  than  these 
philological  mountebanks  harangued  upon  it  in  that  fluent 
jargon  with  whi-h  schoolmen  in  all  ages  have  been  so 
liberally  endowed.  The  first  who  assumed  these  impious, 
shall  they  be  termed,  or  ridiculous  pretensions  to  omni- 
science, was  one  Gorgias,  a  Grecian:  and  this  man,  who 
in  more  enlight^ied  d  ys  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  all  true  phOoaophers.  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  that  th^ 
erected  a  statue  to  bis  memory,  of  solid  gokL— €io.  de 
Orator,  iii.  32 ;  De  Finib.  U. 

r  Titus  Ampius  had  gradually  risen  through  the  several 
emplpymenu  of  the  stote.  tiU  he  arrived  at  the  prwtor- 


you  wiA  false  hopes  ;  for  an  unexpected  (fii^pQab 
ment  would  probably  so  depress  your  ipinto  thC 
nothing  would  ever  be  capable  of  raiasg 
again. 

I  have  solicited  your  canae  with  more  fnekm^ 
than  was  altogether  suitable  perhaps  to  a  Bin  iatf 
circumstances  ;  as  the  invariable  frtendslup  vM 
I  have  ever  borne  towards  you,  and  v^yoaM 
always  most  faithfully  cultivated,  tsofht  as  M 
surmount  the  difficulties  that  fortune,  bj ' 
my  credit,  had  thrown  in  n^  way.  ki 
the  promise  of  your  pardon  is  obtained,  lad 
preliminaries  are  adjusted  and  oonfinacd  thiiiM 
to  your  restoration.  I  speak  this  upooBnysM 
certain  knowledge,  having  been  a  vitnen  ts  ll 
whole  transaction.  It  happens  indeed,  very  lsdl||| 
that  I  am  connected  with  all  Cesar's  fiiuuiiMl 
insomuch  that,  next  to  Csesar,  tiiere  is  oo  ose 
stands  so  high  in  their  friendship  as  mjsdf. 
Hirtins,  and  Oppius,  Balboa,  Matins,  sad  FMfe 
mius,  have  each  of  them  disdnguished  Be  41 
particular  marks  of  their  esteent  If  I  bsdei^l 
voured  to  establish  this  interest  mcfdj  witkaiil 
of  serving  you  in  the  present  conjonctoie,  1 
by  no  means  think  I  had  reason  to  be 
But  I  did  not  cultivate  their  good  grsces 
motive  of  this  temporiMng  kind :  on  the 


every  one  of  these  whom  I  incessantly  idkitat 
y  old  friends.      InthiiBHilj 


your  behalf,  are  my  < 


we  are  principally  obliged  to  PUisa,  who,  as  hstt 
the  greatest  credit  and  influence  wi&  Casv,  m 
showed  himself  extremely  zealous  for  your  iafc 
and  very  desirous  likewise  of  obliging  me.  1 

mention  TuHiua  Cimber*  also  as  one  withi 

good  offices,  upon  this  occasion,  I  have  great  m 
to  be  satisfied.    He  employed  them  more 
fully  upon  your  account  than  he  possiUy 
favour  of  any  other  man  ;  for  it  is  not  i 
solicitations  so  much  as    those   whidi  . 
entirely  from  friendship  and  gratitode,  thitpri 
with  Cssar.     Your  warrant,  however,  »  set 
actually  signed,  for  there  are  certain  mleva 
spirits  (who  affect  to  talk  as  if  they  »«* 
secretly  pleased  that  this  civil  war  broke  osti 
who  represent  you  as  the  principal  foamta4 
that  would  be  exceedingly  offended  if  tbcy  fc^ 
you  had  obtained  your  piardon.    It  wis  th^ 
advisable,  therefore,  to    manage  this  affinr  «il| 
great  caution  and  secrecy ;  nor  by  soy  ■•""vji 
present,  to  suffer  our  success  to  be  pnhlicijtaio^ 
It  soon,  however,  will ;  and  I  doubt  not  thste^g 
thing  will  be  ripe  for  that  purpose,  bcfae  ttg 
letter  shall  reach  your  hands :  for  P4ns»»  «*^ 
word  may  be  depended  upon,  has  promised  a^jj 
the  strongest  terms,  that  he  will  in  a  veryfewdm 
procure  your  warrant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  tbewRi 
proper  to  send  you  this  previous  acconat  d  tl 
prosperous  state  of  your  affairs.    For  I  ^W 


ship :  from  which  poet  he  was  dected.  ia  tt»  J«»^M[ 
the  government  of  CiUcia.  As  he  had  diitiDgiiishid  Mi 
self  during  his  tribunate  by  pmmotiag  the  intenrtiji 
honours  of  Pompey,  so  he  appears  to  have  besa  ****, 
partisan  of  his  cause  in  the  dvil  ww» ;  In  «**"^*? 
of  which,  he  wss  at  this  time  in  exile.— Pigh.  MaasLm 
37a 

»  This  person,  though  greatly  In  favour  with  Caf . 
afterwards  one  of  the  principal  ooosplraton  •f»iB*"J 
It  was  he  that  gave  the  signal  to  the  rest  (tf  bis  "■■jf'J^ 
when  they  asBsasinated  Csww  fa  the  senate:  andCWW 
held  him  by  the  gown,  while  (Farias  gavaMmtbelm 
stab.>-auet  in  Yit.  Jul.  Can.  82. 
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ti&iBg  with  joar  wife  Epulia,  and  by  the  tender 
Iboi  of  joor  daughter  Ampia,  that  yon  are  more 
igpirited  than  your  letters  intimate ;  and  they  are 
ipprdtemiTe  that  your  uneasiness  will  be  increased 
^  their  absence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compose 
Ibuuietyof  yonr  mind,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
n  me  thus  to  anticipate  a  piece  of  good  news, 
^icb  most  assuredly  will  be  verified.  You  are 
easible  that  in  my  former  letters  I  have  rather 
apbfed  snch  arguments  of  consolation  as  were 
roper  to  affect  a  man  of  your  philosophical  magna- 
ifflitj,  than  encouraged  yon  to  entertain  any  other 
Rtain  hopes  than  those  of  being  restored  with  the 
fpahlic  when  these  flames  should  subside.  And 
Be  let  oie  remind  you  of  your  letters  to  me,  in 
kich  jon  hare  always  discovered  the  most  heroic 
tomoMtion  to  meet  with  firmness  and  fortitude 
Caterer  it  might  be  your  fate  to  suffer.  1  was  by 
*  Bkeans  surprised  to  find  that  you  were  animated 
ih  Aeae  manly  sentiments,  when  I  reflected  that 
Q  bad  been  conversant  in  ^e  affairs  of  the  world 
m  your  earliest  youth ;  that  you  had  exercised 
Be  of  the  most  important  employments  of  the 
unonwealth,  at  a  time  when  our  lives  and  liberties 
re  in  the  utmost  danger* ;  and  that  you  entered 
t>  the  present  war,  not  merely  with  the  pleasing 
ipect  of  victory ,  but  with  a  mind  prepared  to  bear 
levenewith  a  wise  and  philosophical  resignation, 
ine,  as  yon  are  employed  in  recording  the  deeds 
Uostrious  heroes  ^9  it  particularly  concerns  yon 
opy  out,  in  your  own  conduct,  that  magnanim- 
r^uch  yon  are  cdebrating  in  others.  But  this 
Hang  in  a  style  more  suitably  to  your  late  cir- 
Btuices  than  to  your  present.  Let  me  only, 
,  aAort  yon  to  come  prepared  to  endure  those 
oities  wMch  you  must  suffer  here  in  common 
every  cttixen  of  Rome ;  calamities,  for  which, 
had  discovered  any  remedy,  I  should  most 
inly  impart  it  to  you.  The  only  refuge  from 
is  in  those  philosophical  studies,  in  which  we 
hodi  (^  OS  ever  been  conversant ;  and  these, 
:h  in  more  prosperous  days  they  were  only  our 
ement,  most  now  prove  likewise  our  strongest 
>rt  But,  to  end  as  I  began,  let  me  desire  you 
wen  persoaded  that  all  things  are  completely 
1  conoorning  your  fioU  pardon  and  restoration. 
-eU. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  /*.  Servilius  laaurietu,  Proconntl, 
the  firiCTidahip  that  subsists  between  us,  and 
gular  affection  you  bear  me,  are  circumstances 
^  nniversally  known,  I  find  m  jself  under  a 
fireqoent  necessity  of  applying  to  you  in 
of  tlioae  who  solicit  my  recommendations, 
ongfa  I  am  a  general  well-wisher  to  all  whom 
la trodnoe  to  your  favour,  yet  I  do  not  pre- 
I  be  eqnaJl  J  interested  in  the  success  of  every 
them.      1  am  particularly  so,  however,  in 

|tf us  was  tribaae  io  the  eoaanlate  of  Cioero«  when 
pij^acy  oi  Oatiline  wai discovered ;  and  waapnetor 
ear  CBS,  wi&en  Clodioa,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
nosect  so  xnuA  diatarbanee  byhiasediiioaa  laws ; 
uiy  by  tbat  whJA  nnraafcwed  (Sccfo'a  banithmeot. 
AixnaL  ii.  3IS3, 

work  MMmiatohave  been  of  flie  biographical  kind, 
rre  io^oded  the  life  of  Julius  Ccaar;  asSoetoniiis 
tiaiiwigri  ffroon  it,  ooneeming  the  ooDdact.of  that 
._8a0C  In  Vit  JoL  Caa.  77. 


that  of  Tttus  Egnatius,  as  he  was  the  generous 
companion  of  my  exile,  and  shared  with  me  in  all 
the  pains,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  which  I 
underwent,  both  by  sea  and  land,  during  that  most 
unfortunate  period  of  my  life.  Nor  would  he, 
without  my  consent,  have  left  me  at  this  juncture. 
I  recommend  him  to  you,  therefore,  as  one  of  my 
family  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard  ;  and 
you  will  much  oblige  me  by  convincing  him  that 
this  letter  shall  have  proved  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage.   FarewelL 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  Curiua^. 

Thbrk  was  a  time  when  I  thought  you  made  a 
very  injudicious  choice,  by  preferring  a  foreign 
A.  u  707  co*™^  *<*  J^^  O'^  I  imagined  that 
Rome  (while  yet,  alas!  it  was  Rome) 
must  be  far  more  suitable,  I  will  not  only  say  than 
Patrae,  but  even  than  the  noblest  city  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  a  man  of  your  amiable  and  elegant 
turn  of  mind  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  look 
upon  your  having  retired  into  Greece,  when  our 
affairs  were  well-nigh  desperate,  as  a  strong  proof 
of  your  great  penetration ;  and  I  consider  your 
absence,  not  only  as  a  very  judicious,  but  a  very 
happy  resolution.  Yet,  why  do  I  call  it  happy  ? 
when  it  is  impossible  that  happiness  should  be  the 
portion  of  any  man,  in  these  wretched  times,  who 
possesses  the  least  degree  of  sensibility.  However, 
that  desirable  privilege  which  you,  who  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  Italy,  enjoy  by  travelling,  I  have 
procured  by  another  method ;  and  I  can  in  some 
sort  say,  no  less  than  yourself,  that  I  live 

**  Where  nor  the  name  nor  deeds  accursed  I  hear 
Of  Pelopfl*  impious  race  <■." 
For,  as  soon  as  my  levee  is  over,  (which  is  some- 
what more  frequented  than  formerly,  a  patriot 
being  now  looked  upon  as  a  sight,  of  all  others,  the 
most  uncommon*,)  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  library. 
And  it  is  there,  my  friend,  that  I  am  employed  in 
compositions  which  you  will  find,  perhaps,  to  be 
animated  with  all  that  spirit  you  once  said  so  ill 

«  He  was  one  of  the  city  qiuestors  in  the  year  601,  and 
about  five  years  afterwards  was  elected  into  the  post  of 
tribune.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  he'advanoed  any  farther 
in  the  offices  of  the  statei  On  the  ccmtrary,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  tamed  his  pursuits  into  an  humbler  channel, 
and  engaged  In  some  branch  of  oommeroa.  It  was  for  this 
purpose,  perhaps,  that  about  the  time  when  the  dissen- 
tions  between  Pompeyand  Caesar  broke  out,  he  retired  into 
Oreeoe,  and  settled  at  Patne.  See  letter  2  of  the  following 
book ;  Pigh.  AnnaL  ii.  334. 

d^The  sons  of  Pelops  were  Atrens  and  Thyestes,  whose 
impious  and  cruel  acts  are  recorded  in  fabulous  history. 
Thedramatiopoet  Attius  wrotea  tragedy  entitled  "  Atreus," 
from  which  play,  it  is  probable,  this  line  was  quoted,  and 
which  Cicero  seems  to  apply  to  the  violences  committed  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  successful  party.  That 
Cioero.  however,  by  no  means  lived  the  reoluse  he  her« 
represents  himself,  has  already  appeared  by  several  letters 
in  the  present  and  preceding  book,  by  which  it  Is  evident 
that  he  mixed,  with  great  freedom  and  gaiety,  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  victorious  faction. 

e  A  true  patriot  was  a  sight  in  all  ages  too  uncommon, 
it  must  be  owned,  not  to  have  been  worth  remarking ; 
but,  whether  those  who  visited  Cicero,  in  order  to  view  so 
singular  a  curiosity,  were  disappointed  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  every  reader  by  this  time,  perliaps,  may  be 
aUe  very  dcariy  to  determine. 
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agreed  with  mj  detjectioii  and  despair,  when  you 
reproached  me,  at  your  house,  for  not  acting  up  to 
the  fortitude  that  appeared  in  my  writings.  I  must 
confess,  I  could  not  at  that  time  forbear  lamenting 
the  wretched  fate  of  the  republic ;  to  which  I  was 
the  more  tenderly  attached,  as  I  had  not  only  been 
distinguished  with  its  honours,  but  had  greatly 
assisted  it  by  my  services.  And  even  now,  that 
time  (which  wears  out  the  sorrows  of  the  weakest 
minds),  together  with  reason  (which  ought  to  have 
the  strongest  influence  for  thatpurpose),  have  jointly 
contributed  to  compose  my  breast ;  yet  I  still  lament 
to  see  the  commonwealth  thus  fallen,  without  a 
hope  of  ever  rising  more !  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, that  can  at  present  be  justly  imputed  to  Him, 
in  whom  all  power  is  now  vested  ;  unless,  perhaps, 
it  be  that  he  has  more  than  he  ought  And  as  to 
what  is  past,  our  fate  and  our  follies  have  had  so 
large  a  share  in  all  that  has  happened,  that  we- 
cannot  complain  with  a  good  grace.  As  little  reason 
is  there  to  hope  that  affairs  will  mend.  1  cannot, 
therefore,  but  conclude  my  letter  as  I  began  it, 
with  admiring  your  judgment  if  it  were  choice,  or 
your  fortune  if  it  were  chance,  that  led  you  from 
this  unpleasing  scene.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  Ligariui, 
Bi  assured  that  I  am  exerting  my  utmost  eiforts 
of  every  kind  in  order  to  procure  your  restoration. 
A  u.  707.    ^°  truth,  the  singular  and  pious  affection 
'of  your  brothers,  for  whom  I  bear  the 
same  warm  friendship  that  I  entertain  for  yourself, 
will  not  Buffier  me  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
employing  my  best  offices  in  your  behalf.    But  I 
had  rather  you  should  learn  from  their  letters  than 
from  mine,  what  I  have  already  performed,  and 
I    what  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  your 
affairs.   1  will  only,  therefore,  acquaint  you  myself 
with  the  strong  and  well-grounded  hopes  I  have 
conceived,  that  your  restoration  will  soon  be  effected. 
Let  me  previously  observe,  that  my  fears  in  all 
doubtful  cases  of  importance  are  ever  apt  to  be 
much  superior  to  my  hopes ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
which  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge.    Never- 
theless, the  last  time  I  waited  upon  Ccesar,  I  came 
away  with  a  full  persuasion  that  there  was  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt  of  his  granting  you  a  pardon. 
I    I  attended  bun  for  this  purpose,  at  the  request  of 
I    your  brothers,  on  the  26tn  of  November  last,  in 
the  morning,  not  without  encountering  all  the  usual 
difficulties  and  indignities  before  1  could  gain  ad- 
,    mittance.    Your  brothers,  and  the  rest  of  your 
relations,  having  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  I 
I    supported  their  petition  with  such  arguments  as  I 
I    thought  suitable  to  the  occasion'.    And  I  could 

I  '  CioOTO  had,  shortly  afterwards,  a  more  public  occasion 
of  testifying  his  seal  for  his  friend.  For  Tuhero,  though 
he  had  himself  engaged  in  the  same  party  with  Ligarius, 
haring  from  private  pique  opposed  the  reoal  of  Ligarius, 
Cioero  defraded  him  before  Csesar  in  the  forum,  in  a  noble 
oration  which  is  still  extant.  It  was  upon  this  ocoasion, 
that  the  pomp  and  energy  of  the  Roman  orator's  rhetoric 
is  said  to  have  had  such  a  wonderful  effect,  that  it  not  only 
made  Cesar  tremble,  but,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
it  made  him  diange  his  determined  purpose,  and  acquit 
the  man  he  had  resnlved  to  condemn.  This  story  has  often 
been  alleged  in  prtxtfof  the  power  of  ancient  doquence; 


plainly  percdve,  not  only  by  the  graeiots  i 
which  Csaar  returned,  but  by  the  whole  ab  of  ks 
countenance,  together  with  several  other  littk  dr- 
cumstances,  much  easier  to  remark  than  docr^ 
that  he  was  extremely  well  inclined  in  yottffctOQft. 
Preserve,  then,  my  friend,  a  firm  and  vfpnm 
frame  of  mind  ;  and  if  you  bore  the  dw*  asd  tem- 
pestuous season  of  your  affairs  with  fbftitiide,  id 
their  present  more  serene  and  favowaWe  uftd 
fill  your  heart  with  cheerfulness.  As  fiK  fflywtf,  I 
shall  continue  to  act  with  as  much  assidoity  k 
your  cause  as  if  there  were  still  many  obitadcf  If 
surmount.  To  this  end,  1  shall  very  i«sk»dy  p<r- 
severe  in  my  applications  not  only  to  Cam,  W 
to  all  those  who  are  most  in  his  fafoar ;  *»^7** 
of  whom  1  have  experienced  to  be  mw^mjfnm,  | 
FarewelL 


and  the  translator  craifeese^  that  be  has hifflrf » ta*» 
letters  published  under  the  name  of  Sir  T*«"*"J* 
osbome,  produced  it  for  that  purpose.  But,^«»tfri(i* 
inquiry,  the  supposed  fact  seems  to  be  e**'"*^^ 
tionable.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no*  the  hj* 
trace  of  it  in  any  part  of  Ciocro's  wtitinga  ^*^j* 
total  sOence  seems  to  furnish  a  very  strouf  l«*"*"^ 
argument  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  story ;  ferftfe«Jj 
gether  improbable  that  a  man  of  Cioerot  cliai»el«*»i] 
have  omitted  any  opportunity  of  displaying  a  o  _ 

so  exceedingly  to  the  honour  of  his  ontorkal  V>^\ 
In  the  next  place.  It  U  very  observaWe,  thsi  r«lrf|i 
Maximus.who  has  a  chapter  expressly  to  «tovtlwfc» 
of  eli»quence,  and  who  mentions  a  particolsr  *»*«** 
this  kind  with  regard  to  Cesar  himself,  ye«  ««k«?*it*| 
least  notice  of  the  fact  in  question.  Bat  if  it  ted 
true,  is  it  credible  either  that  it  should  ncm  hsi*  tr 
his  knowledge,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  AoOA  hMin 
it  over  in  silence?  especially  as  it  affordrf  1»^*^, 
stronger  instance  for  his  purpose  than  any  behai  Asapjj 
proper  to  cnumerat&  It  is  remarkable.  Vktmist, 
Quintilian,  though  he  frequently  cites  tlM  f<f 
in  this  celebrated  oration  which  Is  sappowd  (p 
raised  the  strongest  emotions  in  Cnar's  IvMSt.  T^t 
not  the  least  intimation  of  the  effect  whidi  Ki«Fn* 
to  have  wrought.  Plutarch  Is  the  only  ancifntwriiff' 
relates  this  story,  and  he  introduces  it  with  s  Krf«r» 
an  expression  whksh  seems  to  imply  thst  be  did  sot  ^ 
it  from  any  earlier  historian,  but  received  H  00J7  < 
common  tradition.  Now  it  might  be  sufBcicnt  t«  giw 
to  such  a  report,  if  Cesar  had  been  seiad  dniri« 
bourse  of  this  trial  with  one  of  his  usual  epilef« 
which  were  attended  with  that  change  of  «flto« 
trembling  of  the  nerves  that  Plutarch  sKritoi  v 
force  of  Cicero's  rhetoric.  And  that  this  baU  tW 
was  of  truth  in  the  case,  is  rendered  probable  by  tM 

mony  of  Suetonius,  who  informs  us  that  Ct^r  «• ' 
seized  with  these  fits  when  he  was  engaged  infl 
aflkirs.— VaL  Max.viii.9;  Quint.  Inadt.  Orat. tifi.  ♦. 
ix.  S :  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cicer. ;  Suet  to  Vit.  Jul.  C». » 

f  Cicero's  presages  in  the  present  instance  tpp* 
have  been  well  grounded  ;  for  Ligarius,  ahortly  af* 
obtained  Cesar's  permission  to  return  to  Itaaa- 
nevertheless,  entered  into  the  otmspixixj  sgaln*  bjj  J 
history  has  recorded  the  very  ^irited  snswer  *biea » 
rius  made  to  Brutus,  when  that  illustrioos  J**"* 
him  a  visit  in  order  to  tavite  hhn  toto  s  1**=^^ 
his  scheme.  Brutus,  finding  him  rick  ta  ^^^^I'^ 
lament  that  he  should  be  confined  at  "CTW**^ 
Juncture ;  upon  which,  Ligarius,  raising  ^«"*^f'j  - 
arm,  and  taking  Brutus  by  the  hand,  "^^•'"'"JS!; 
said  he,  "  if  you  are  meditating  any  enterpri*  »«*^ 
yourself,  I  am  wdL"— Pint,  in  Vit,  Brat 
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LETTER  XXVIL 
To  P.  Servilius  iMOurieut,  ProearuuL 
]  TOOK  occMion,  when  we  were  walking  in  your 
firdeni,  to  recommend  to  yon,  with  all  possible 
^^  j^  eamettoess,  the  Asiatic  affairs  of  my 
friend  Cerellia^.  And,  agreeably  to  your 
aratl  (fisposition,  and  to  those  many  great  and 
good  oflSces  I  have  perpetually  received  at  your 
^uxb,  yoa  Tery  generously  assured  me  of  your 
umost  assistance.  This  circumstance,  I  persuade 
■TKlf,  yoa  have  not  forgotten  :  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
it  if  not  customary  with  you  to  be  unmindful  of  my 
nqoests.  Howerer,  the  agents  of  this  lady  inform 
Iker,  m  their  letters,  that  the  numerous  occupations 
ia  vbich  so  extensiTc  a  province  engages  you, 
toder  it  necessary  that  you  should  be  reminded, 
Voffl  time  to  time,  of  your  promise.  I  entreat  you, 
^berefore,  to  recollect  that  you  gave  me  full  assur- 
Bces  of  eaaploying  your  good  offices  in  fovour  of 
^cfellia,  so  far  as  should  be  consistent  with  your 
lODoor ;  and  I  think  your  powers  for  this  purpose 
re  very  eztensiTe.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
ecree  of  th<;  senate,  which  passed  in  relation  to 
le  hdrs  of  Vannonius,  is  eipressed  in  such  terms 
I  to  admit  of  an  interpretation  extremely  advan- 
«eoqs  to  Cerellia's  interest.  But  this  must  be 
ibmitted  entirely  to  your  own  judgment ;  which, 
doubt  not,  will  construe  this  decree  in  the  sense 
»hidi  it  was  intended  by  the  senate,  as  I  know 
e  respect  jou  always  bear  for  the  resolutions  of 
It  asseoibly.  I  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  I 
ore  you  would  believe  that  every  instance  in 
lich  you  shall  &vour  Cerellia  will  be  a  singular 
igation  conferred  upon  myself*    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVm. 
To  Auiut  CaeinaK 
WAS  informed,  by  your  zealous  friend  Laigus, 
:  the  time  limited  for  your  continuance  in  Sicily 
.^  expires  on  the  first  of  January  next. 
Having,  therefore,  upon  all  occasions, 
Tved  tb«t  Cesar  ratifies  whatever  Balbus  and 
^ins  act  in  his  absence^  I  very  strenuously  soli- 

rhis  lady  wm  not  only  a  partlcalar  friend  of  Cicero, 
.  great  reader  and  admirer  of  his  moral  writingB.  But 
&■  faer  phikMopby  nor  her  age,  though  ahe  was  ten 
older  thaB  Cicero,  could  secure  her  character  from 
IT*  ;  and  slander  has  said  that  her  interoourw  with 
otbor  did  not  always  turn  upon  matters  of  specu- 
B«t  if  the  reader  has  the  oorioeity  to  see  this 
f  entirely  orerthrown,  he  will  find  a  very  satis- 
7  ooof  atation  of  it  in  Moniieur  Mongault's  fourth 
k  on  tlu»  51st  letter  of  the  12th  book  to  Atticoa. 
lu»  Ctecina  was  a  person  of  great  and  amiable  virtues 
vmte  life ;  and  he  was  distinguished,  likewise,  in 
/or  bin  genius,  his  eloqaenoe,  and  his  erudition. 
?xxi«  to  have  particularly  exoelled  in  the  science  of 
luxn  :  upon  whi^  subject  he  wrote  a  treatise,  which 
n  cited  by  Seneca.  In  the  eirU  wars,  he  not  only 
Lis  swrord,  but  hie  pen  against  Crsar :  baring  pub- 
jui  lisveetJTe  upon  that  general,  which  appears  to 
xircmely  dfended  him.  Oecina  was  accordingly 
^  ;  mod  the  preaent  and  following  letters  to  him, 
rrifttcaa  daring  his  exile  in  8ic0y— Cic.  Orat.  pro 
39,  3S ;  Soiec.  Natural.  Qusest.  U.  passim. 

,  at  this  time,  in  Spain,  pursuing  the  war 
«u  of  Pompey;  whilst  Oppius  and  Balbus 
rczns  as  his  Tioqerente  at  Rome. 


cited  them  that  you  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  that  island  as  long  as  you  should  think  proper. 
In  all  my  applications  of  Uiis  kind,  they  have  either 
instantly  complied  with  my  desire,  if  it  happened 
not  to  be  particularly  disagreeable  to  them,  or  have 
assigned  their  reasons  for  refusing  :  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  they  did  not  give  me  an  immediate 
answer.  However,  they  caUed  upon  me  again  the 
very  same  day,  in  order  to  acquaint  me,  that  in 
consequence  of  my  request,  you  were  at  liberty  to 
continue  in  Sicily  during  your  own  inclination: 
and  they  would  be  answerable,  they  said,  that 
Cesar  would  not  be  displeased.  Thus  you  see  how 
far  your  licence  extends :  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  use  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  yon  to 
make  of  it. 

Attar  I  had  written  thus  far,  your  letter  was 
given  into  my  hands,  wherein  you  desire  my  opinion 
whether  you  should  remain  in  Sicily,  or  go  into 
Asia  in  order  to  settle  your  affairs  in  that  province. 
I  do  not  well  know  how  to  reconcile  this  question 
to  the  account  which  I  mentioned  above  to  have 
received  from  Largus.  For  he  talked  to  me  as  if 
you  were  not  at  Uberty  to  reside  any  longer  in 
Sicily:  whereas  your  query  seems  to  imply  the 
contrary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  sentiments  are, 
that  yon  should,  by  all  means,  continue  in  that 
island.  The  nearness  of  its  situation  renders  it 
extremely  convenient  for  the  more  expeditiously 
receiving  and  returning  letters  and  expresses  during 
the  negotiation  of  your  pardon :  as  you  will  be  so 
much  the  earlier,  likewise,  amongst  us,  if  you  should, 
as  I  hope,  obtain  leave  to  return  to  Rome,  or  at 
least,  into  Italy.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
am  altogether  against  your  removing  firom  your 
present  quarters. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  you,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  Furfanius  Posthumus  and  his  lieutenants, 
when  they  arrive  here :  but,  at  present,  they  are 
all  at  Mutina.  They  are  every  one  of  them  my 
firiends,  and  not  only  persons  of  singular  merit, 
but  great  admirers  of  men  of  your  character.  You 
may,  without  any  particular  application  to  me,  de- 
pend  upon  my  best  assistance  m  every  other  article 
wherein  I  imagine  my  services  can  avafl  you.  And 
should  there  be  any  of  which  I  may  be  ignorant,  if 
yon  will  point  them  out  to  me,  you  will  find  that 
you  could  not  have  employed  any  other  of  your 
friends  who  would  have  acted  in  your  affairs  with 
so  warm  a  zeal. 

Though  I  shall  speak  so  effectually  to  Furfanius 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  your  delivering 
a  letter  to  him  on  my  part,  yet,  as  some  of  your 
family  were  desirous  you  should  have  one,  I  could 
not  refuse  their  request :  and  I  have  added,  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  a  copy  of  my  letter.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXIX. 
To  Titut  Furfanius^,  Procoruul, 
It  is  impossible  to  be  more  intimately  united 
with  any  man,  than  I  have  ever  been  with  Aulus 
A  u  707    C®*^"***    ^  ^^^  "*  P**^  f5amiliarity  with 
'his  illustrious  father  :  and  the  early  pre- 
sages I  observed  in  the  son,  of  the  most  waited 
probity  and  eloquence,  won  my  affections  to  him 


^  He  was  appointed  by  Canar  proconsul  of  SicUy  for  the 
following  year ;  in  whidi  post  he  is  said  to  hare  ooodncted 
himself  with  great  clemency  and  moderation  ^-Qnartier. 
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not  onlr  bj  the  mutaal  excbaDge  of  mmny  fnmdiy 
offioet,  Imt  hj  the  nme  oommon  tastes  sod  studies: 
insomuch,  thst  there  is  no  man  for  whom  I  ever 
entertained  a  more  tender  regard.  After  this,  I 
need  only  add,  that  I  am  under  the  strongest  oUi- 

Sstions,  as  yon  see,  to  protect  both  his  person  and 
is  fortunes,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  As  I 
know,  br  many  instances,  the  sentiments  yon  enter- 
tain both  of  the  calamities  of  the  republic,  and  of 
those  who  suffer  for  its  sake,  I  am  sore  your  own 
inclinations  will  lead  yon  to  assist  CKcina.  1  will 
only  entreat  you,  thcxefore,  to  suffer  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  that  favourable  disposition 
in  proportion  to  the  esteem  which  I  am  sensible 
you  bear  me  :  and  be  well  persuaded,  that  you 
cannot  g:iTe  me  a  more  sensible  proof  of  your 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXX. 

Aulfit  Cmcina  to  Cicero. 

I  HOPB  you  will  not  only  pardon  the  ficars,  but 
}  pity  the  misfortunes,  which  prevented  your  re- 
j  ^  ^  ^  ceiving  my  performance  so  soon  as  I 
I  '  '  '  intended  :  but  my  son  was  apprehensiTe, 
I  hear,  that  the  publication  of  this  piece  might 
prove  to  my  prejudice.  And,  indeed,  as  the  effect 
of  compositions  of  this  kind  depends  more  upon 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  read  than  on  that 
in  which  they  are  written,  his  fears  were  by  no 
means  irrational ;  especially  as  I  am  still  a  sufferer 
for  the  liberties  of  my  pen.  In  tUs  respect  my 
fate,  surely,  is  somewhat  singular.  For  the  errors 
of  an  author  are  generally  either  reformed  by  a 
blot,  or  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  fame :  whereas 
banishment,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  thought  the 
more  proper  method  of  correcting  mine.  And  yet 
the  whole  of  my  crime  amounts  only  to  this — that 
I  poured  forth  my  invectiTes  against  the  man  with 
whom  I  was  openly  at  war.  Now,  there  was  not 
a  single  person,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  party  with 
myself,  who  was  not  in  effect  guilty  of  the  same 
offence ;  as  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  send  up 
his  vows  for  success  to  our  cause,  or  that  offered  a 
sacrifice,  though  upon  an  occasion  erer  so  foreign 
to  public  affairs,  without  imploring  the  gods  that 
Cvsar  might  soon  be  defeated.  If  he  imagines 
otherwise,  he  is  extremely  happy  in  his  ignorance. 
But  if  he  knows  this  to  be  fact,  why  am  I  marked 
out  as  the  particular  object  of  his  wrath,  for  having 
written  something  which  he  did  not  approve, 
whilst  he  forgives  every  one  of  those  who  were 
perpetually  invoking  Heaven  for  his  perdition  I 

But  1  was  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  resFon 
of  those  fears  wUch  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  you  in  the  piece  in  question;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  touched  upon  your  conduct 
with  great  caution  and  reedrve.  Not  that  I  have, 
by  any  means,  changed  my  sentiments  concerning 
it ;  but,  as  being  afraid  to  say  all  that  they  dictated 
to  me.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  in  composi- 
tions of  the  panegyrical  kind,  an  author  should 
not  only  deliver  his  applauses  with  a  full  and 
unlimited  freedom,  but  heighten  them,  likewise, 
with  a  suitable  strength  and  warmth  of  expression. 
In  satire,indeed,  though  great  liberties  are  generally 
thought  allowable,  yet,  a  writer  must  always  be 


mpon  hb  gnard,  lest  be  degenerates  into  petnbnes 
and  scnrrility.  An  anthor  is  still  more  restniaed 
in  speaking  advantageously  of  hiBDsdf;  aa,withoi* 
mofdh  care  and  draimspection,  he  will  appesr 
arrogant  and  coocdted.  Of  aO  sab|ectB,  there&R^ 
of  a  penomml  natme,  it  is  panegyric  alone  wheieiB 
a  writer  may  expatiate  uncontrolled ;  as  be  eanast 
be  sparing  in  the  eacominnis  he  bestows  opa 
another,  without  incurring  the  impotation  of  envy 
or  inability.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  yea 
will  think  yoursdf ,  perhaps,  obliged  to  me.  For 
as  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  represent  yoor  actioBS 
in  the  manner  they  deserve,  the  next  fiivoor  to 
being  totally  silent  concerning  them,  was  to  mcudan 
them  as  little  as  possible.  But  difficult  as  it  to 
to  contain  mysdf  upon  so  copious  a  Bnb)ect,  I 
however  forbore  :  and  as  there  were  varioos  parti 
of  your  conduct  I  did  not  venture  even  to  toaeh 
upon,  so,  in  the  revisal  of  my  work,  I  not  only 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  out  several  drcaa* 
stances  I  had  inserted,  but  to  place  many  of  thow 
which  I  suffered  to  remain  in  a  leas  advant^geos 
point  of  view.  But  should  an  architect,  in  raisin| 
a  flight  of  steps,  omit  some,  cut  away  part  of  thoas 
he  had  fixed,  and  leave  many  of  the  rest  loose  snA 
ill  joined  together,  might  he  not  more  properly  It 
said  to  erect  a  ruin,  than  an  easy  and  npkr 
ascent  ?  In  the  same  manner,  vdiere  an  av£r  ii 
constrained,  by  a  thousand  unhappy  limiinslsiiirs, 
to  break  the  just  coherence  of  his  piece  anddcstiey 
its  proper  gradation,  how  can  be  hope  to  prodnev 
anytiiing  t^  shall  merit  the  applause  of  a  refinal 
andjudicionsear?  But  I  was  still  more  anbanasni 
where  my  subject  led  me  to  speak  of  C«sar :  and 
I  will  own  that  I  trembled  whenever  I  had  occaaon 
to  mention  his  name.  My  fiearf ,  however,  did  nok 
arise  from  any  apprehension  that  what  I  wrola 
might  draw  upon  me  his  fiirther  chasdseaieot,  bil 
lest  it  should  not  be  agreeable  to  his  partkafar 
sentiments,  with  which,  indeed,  I  am  by  no  imi  sM 
well  acquainted.  But  with  what  spirit  can  a  naa 
compose  when  he  is  obliged  to  ask  himself,  at  evaf 
sentence,  "Will  Cssar  approve  of  this?  Msf 
not  this  expression  appear  of  suspicions  import  r 
Or  will  he  not  think  it  still  worse  if  I  diaiige  S 
thus  ?''  But,  besides  these  difficulties,  I  was  psvw 
plexed,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  applausei  aal 
censures  which  I  dealt  out  to  oth^s :  as  I  was  afrai 
I  might  apply  them  where  they  would  not,  pah^% 
be  very  agreeable  to  Cesar,  though  they  mi^htnsl 
actually  give  him  offence.  I  reflected,  that  if  Ui 
vengeance  pursued  me  for  what  I  wrote,  whilst  f 
had  my  sword  in  my  hand ;  what  might  be  tk» 
consequence,  should  I  displease  him  now  thai  I 
am  a  disarmed  exile  ?  These  fears  increased  upon 
me,  when  I  considered  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  you  thought  it  necessary  to  deliver  ymff 
sentiments  in  your  treatise  entitled  the  Or^i§r{ 
where  you  modestly  apologise  for  venturing  te 
publish  your  notions  upon  the  subject,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  request  of  Brutus.  But  if  yon,  whoa* 
eloquence  has  rendered  you  the  general  patron  iff 
every  Roman,  deemed  it  expedient  to  be  thus  art* 
fully  guarded,  how  much  more  requisite  is  it  far 
your  old  client,  who  is  now  reduced  to  implort 
that  protection  from  every  citizen  in  goioral,  wfaiA 
he  once  received  from  yourself  in  particular  ? 
An  author  who  writes  under  the  constraint  d  tm 
many  doubts  and  fears,  though  fears,  perhaps,  that 
are  altogether  groundless ;  who  is  foroed  to  a^nfll 
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dooit  eroy  sentence,  not  to  hi«  own  judgment, 
Ihit  to  the  impreagion  it  may  probably  make  upon 
(dtera ;  will  find  it  extremely  dlfficolt  to  execate 
Inj  oompodtion  with  success.     And  thongb  this 

I^Jf  I  difficoltj  wllich  you  hare  never,  it  is  possible, 
liperienoed,  as  joor  exalted  genius  is  equal  to  every 
mdertaking ;  yet  I  am  sure  I  experienced  it  very 
Mflblj  myseif.  Nevertheless,  I  ordered  my  son 
I  io  read  my  performance  to  you ;  bnc  not  to  leave 
it  m  your  hands,  unless  you  would  promise  to 
'«rreet  it;  that  is,  unless  you  would  new-modal 
it  in  all  its  parts. 

As  to  my  Asiatic  expedition :  notwithstanding 
»j  affiurs  require  my  presence  in  that  province, 
Jet,  in  obedience  to  your  advice,  I  have  laid  aside 
■y  intended  voyage.  And  now,  as  you  are  sensible 
9ut  my  fate  most  necessarily,  one  way  or  other, 
be  soon  detennined,  I  need  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
particalsriy  exhort  you  to  assist  me  with  your  good 
suffices.  Let  me  only  entreat  you,  my  dear  Cicero, 
H>t  to  defer  them  in  expectation  of  my  son's  arrival. 
Por  his  youth,  his  tenderness,  and  his  fears,  render 
djD  ill  able  to  think  of  every  measure  which  may 
e  proper  to  be  taken  for  my  advantage.  The 
rhok  management,  therefore,  of  my  cause^  must 
m  entirely  upon  you,  as  it  is  upon  you,  in  truth, 
lat  all  my  hopes  diepend.    Your  judicious  observa- 

00  has  oiabled  you  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
''Caesar's  heart ;  and  you  are  acquainted  with  all 
e  most  probable  methods  of  prevailing  with  him : 

that  each  successful  step  that  shall  be  made  in 
is  affair,  from  its  commencement  to  its  conclusion, 
ist  proceed  altogether  from  you.  I  am  sensible, 
ewise,  that  you  have  great  interest  with  Caesar, 
d  still  greater  with  all  his  favourites.  I  doubt 
t,  then,  of  your  effecting  my  restoration,  if  you 

1  exert  yourself  for  that  purpose,  not  only  in 
•h.  instances  wherein  I  shall  particularly  request 
\T  aosistaiioe  (though  that,  indeed,  would  be  a 
f  considerable  obligation),  but  by  taking  the 
)le  conduct  of  this  matter  into  your  own  hands, 
baps  my  judgment  is  blinded  by  my  misfortunes, 
1  expect  more  from  your  friendship  than  in 
leaty  I  ought,  when  I  venture  thus  to  impose 
1  joQ  so  heavy  a  burthen.  But  whichever  may 
he  case,  your  general  conduct  towards  your 
\d»  will  furnish  me  with  an  excuse;  for  the 

vriiich  yon  exert  upon  all  occasions  where 
'  interest  is  concerned,  has  taught  them  not 
to  expect,  but  even  to  claim  your  services. 
itfa  regard  to  the  book  which  my  son  will 
cr  to  yon,  I  entreat  you  either  not  to  suffer  it 
-  prnbliahed,  or  to  correct  it  in  such  a  manner 
t  xnay  not  appear  to  my  disadvantage.  Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXL 

7*o  /*.  ServUius  IsauricuSf  Prooontul, 

-B-MO  not  inform  you,  that  Curtius  Mithres  is 

^woorite  freedman  of  my  very  intimate  friend 

,        Postmnns :  but  let  me  assure  you,  that  he 

^^'  diatiognishes  me  with  the  same  marks  of 

:t,  which  he  pays  to  his  patron  himself.  When- 

wraa   ait  Ephesus,  I  inade  use  of  his  house 

own  ;   and  many  incidents  concurred  which 

r<3  me  foil  proofs  both  of  his  fidelity  and  his 

>n.      For  this  reason,  as  often  as  either  my 

or  myself  have  any  affairs  to  transact  in 

.    always  apply  to  Mithres :  and  I  command 


not  only  his  services,  but  his  purse  and  his  house, 
with  the  same  freedom  that  I  riiould  dispose  of  my 
own.  I  particularise  these  circumstances  the  more 
minutely,  that  you  may  see  it  is  not  upon  common 
motives,  or  to  gratify  the  purposes  of  any  ambitious 
views,  that  I  now  apply  to  you ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  in  favour  of  one  with  whom  1  am 
united  by  the  strongest  connexions.  I  entieat 
you  then  to  do  me  the  honour  of  assisting  him  with 
your  good  offices,  not  only  in  the  law-suit  wherein 
he  is  engaged  with  a  certain  citixen  of  Colophon*, 
but  in  every  other  instance  also,  as  far  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  your  own  character  and  convenience. 
But  though  I  make  this  exception,  yet  I  am  sure  he 
has  too  much  modesty  to  ask  anything  improper  of 
you.  Indeed,  it  is  his  utmost  wish,  that  his  own 
merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  recommendation, 
may  procure  him  your  esteem.  I  very  earnestly, 
therefore,  conjure  you,  not  only  to  favour  him  with 
your  protection,  but  to  receive  him  into  the  number 
of  your  friends.  In  return,  you  may  depend  upon 
my  most  zealous  services  upon  all  occasions  wherein 
I  shall  imagine  either  your  interest  or  your  inclina- 
tion may  require  them.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XXXIL 
To  Aulut  CiBcina. 

As  often  as  1  see  your  son  (and  I  see  him  almost 
every  day)  I  never  fail  to  assure  him  of  my  sealous 
assistance,  without  any  exception  of  time, 
A.  u.  7w.  Qf  labour,  or  of  business  :  and  I  promise 
him  llkewiae  my  credit  and  interest,  with  this  single 
limitation,  that  he  may  rely  upon  them  as  far  as  tiie 
small  share  I  possess  of  either  can  possibly  extend. 

I  have  read  your  performance",  and  still  con. 
tinue  to  read  it,  with  much  attention ;  as  I  shall 
preserve  it  with  the  greatest  fideli^.  Your  affairs, 
indeed,  of  every  kind  are  my  principal  concern ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  them  every  day  ap- 
pear with  a  more  and  more  fiivourable  aspect  You 
have  many  friends  who  contribute  their  good  offices 
for  this  purpose:  of  whose  zeal  your  son,  I  am 
assured,  has  already  acquainted  you,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  hopes  that  their  endeavours  will  prove  effectual. 
In  regard  to  what  may  be  collected  from  appearances, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  discern  more  than ,  I  am  persuaded, 
you  see  yourself :  but  as  you  may  reflect  upon  them, 
perhaps,  with  greater  discomposure  of  mind,  I 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  my  sentiments  concern- 
ing them.  Believe  me,  then,  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  public  affairs,  that 
either  you,  or  your  companions  in  adversity,  should 
long  remain  under  your  present  misfortunes  :  yes, 
my  friend,  it  is  impossible  that  so  severe  an  injury 
should  continue  to  oppress  the  honest  advocates  of 
so  good  a  cause.  But  my  hopes  are  particularly 
strong  with  respect  to  yourself  :  not  merely  in  con- 
sideration of  your  rank  and  virtues  (for  these  you 
possess  in  common  with  many  others),  but  particu- 
larly from  your  singular  learning  and  genius.  The 
man  in  whose  power  we  all  of  us  are,  holds  these 
shining  qualities  in  much  esteem  :  and  I  am  well 
persuaded,  you  would  not  have  remained,  even  a 
single  moment,  in  your  present  situation,  if  he  had 
not  imagined  himself  wounded"  by  those  talents 

I  A  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  one  of  those  tvhioh 
claimed  the  hononr  of  beloF  tlit-  lilrtb^pLBc«  at  IJomi^r. 
a  See  the  30th  letter  of  thii  UmV. 
•>  See  rem.  >  on  letter  JM  of  tlii*  book. 
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he  admiret.  His  resentmeiit,  however,  seems  daily 
cooling :  and  it  has  heen  intimated  to  me  by  some 
of  his  most  particolar  friends,  that  yoa  will  un- 
doubtedly find  advantage  in  the  high  opinion  he 
has  conceived  of  your  abilities.  Let  me  conjure 
yon,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  preserve  a  firm  and 
unshaken  fortitude  of  mind,  as  what  you  owe  to 
your  birth,  to  your  education,  to  your  learning,  and 
to  that  character  you  have  universally  obtained ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  assigned,  you  would  entertain  the  strongest 
and  most  favourable  hopes.  Be  well  persuaded, 
likewise,  that  I  shall  always  most  readily  contribute 
my  warmest  services  both  to  you  and  to  your  family. 
You  have,  indeed,  a  full  right  to  expect  them,  from 
that  affection  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
us,  from  the  conduct  I  ever  observe  towards  all 
my  friends,  and  fh>m  the  numberless  good  offices 
I  have  received  at  your  hands.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXHL 
To  P.  SetvUhu  Isauricut,  ProoansuL 
As  the  share  you  allow  me  in  your  friendship  is 
by  no  means  a  secret  to  the  world,  it  occasions 
A.  V  707.  t^^^  numbers  to  apply  to  me  for  recom- 
mendations. My  letters  to  you,  therefore, 
of  this  kind,  are  sometimes,  I  conifess,  no  other 
than  the  tributes  of  common  compliment.  They 
are  much  more  frequently,  however,  the  dictates 
of  a  real  affection ;  as  is  the  case,  be  assured,  in 
the  present  instance,  when  I  recommend  to  you  Am- 
pins Menander,  the  freedman  of  my  friend  Ampins 
Balbus.  He  is  a  very  worthy,  modest  man, 
and  highly  in  the  esteem  both  of  his  patron  and 
myself.  You  will  much  oblige  me,  then,  by  assist- 
ing him  with  your  good  offices,  in  every  instance 
that  shall  not  be  inconvenient  to  you :  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  with  great  earnestness  that  I  make  this 
request     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
To  Aulut  CtBcina. 
I  AM  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  am  a  more 
negligent  correspondent  than  I  ought,  considering 
A.  D.  707.  ^®  union  between  us  as  partisans  of  the 
same  cause,  as  being  joined  in  the  same 
studies,  and  as  having  mutually  conferred  upon 
each  other  many  obliging  good  offices.  The  sin- 
cere truth,  however,  is,  that  I  should  much  sooner 
and  much  oftener  have  written  to  you,  if  I  had 
not  been  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  your  affairs 
in  a  better  train ;  and  I  rather  chose,  instead  of 
confirming  you  in  the  spirit  with  which  you  bear 
your  misfortunes,  to  have  sent  you  my  congratu- 
lations on  their  being  ended.  I  still  hope  to  have 
that  pleasure  very  shortly.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  endeavour,  if  not  Irith 
all  the  authority  of  a  philosopher,  at  least  with  all 
the  influence  of  a  friend,  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
you  in  that  manly  spirit  with  which  I  hear,  and  be- 
lieve, you  are  animated.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  not 
address  you  as  one  whose  misfortunes  are  without 
hope ;  but  as  a  person  of  whose  restoration  I  have 
conceived  the  same  well-grounded  confidence  which 
you  formerly,  I  remember,  entertained  of  mine. 


For  when  I  was  driven  fix>m  my  country  bj  1  Ht 
of  men  who  were  convinced  they  codd  nefcr 
effect  their  destructive  purposes  so  kng  n  I  eoo. 
tinned  in  the  commonwealdi,  I  wu  bfomed  bf 
many  of  my  friends  who  visited  me  fivo  A«it 
where  you  dien  resided,  that  you  strongly  asrarod 
them  of  my  speedy  and  honourable  reoiL  Nov, 
if  the  principles  of  the  Etruscan  sdeoce*,  invkidi 
you  were  instructed  by  your  illustriooi  and  eiccl* 
lent  father,  did  not  deceive  you  with  respect  to 
me,  neither  will  my  presages  be  less  infallible  vitb 
regard  to  you.  They  are  derived,  indeed,  not  ooly 
from  the  maxims  and  records  of  the  mott  distia- 
guished  sages,  whose  writings,  yoa  well  knov,  I 
have  studied  with  great  application,  bat  firom  i 
long  experience  in  public  affiurs,  and  fron  bsfiog 
passed  through  various  scenes  both  of  protperity 
and  adversity.  1  have  the  stronger  reason  to  coo. 
fide  in  this  method  of  divination,  as  it  bss  Deter 
once  deceived  me  during  all  thoM  dark  and  (Bs- 
tracted  times :  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  BKntio& 
my  predictions,  i  am  afraid  you  would  nspeet 
that  I  framed  them  after  the  events  I  pretend  to 
have  foretold  P.  However,  there  are  msoj  «bo 
can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  forewarned  Poapej 
against  entering  into  any  association  with  Ccnr*; 
and  that  I  afterwards  as  strongly  endeafoarcd  to 
dissuade  him  from  breaking  that  union.  I  dearly 
saw,  indeed,  that  their  conjunction  woakl  coBsider- 
ably  impair  the  strength  of  the  senste,  and  tbit 
their  separation  would  as  inevitably  kindle  tbe 
flames  of  a  civil  war.  I  lived  at  that  tintefai  great 
familiarity  with  Caesar,  as  well  as  entertained  tk 
highest  regard  to  Pompey ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
faithful  advice  I  gave  to  the  latter  was  eqaaHy  to 
the  benefit  of  bofii.  I  forbear  to  instance  ae^ 
other  articles,  in  which  my  prophetic  admoDiti«» 
have  been  verified.  For,  as  I  have  reodred  great 
obligations  from  Caesar,  I  am  unwilling  be  aboald 
know,  that  had  Pompey  followed  my  coanaeb, 
though  Caesar  would  still  have  been  the  fint  ud 
most  distinguished  person  in  the  republic,  be  voidd 
not  have  been  in  possession  of  that  extenaive  pow 
he  now  enjoys.  I  will  confess,  however,  tbat  I 
always  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Pompey  aboold 
go  to  his  government  in  Spain ;  with  which,  if  be 
had  happily  complied,  we  should  never  have  beeo 
involved   in  this  fatal  civil  war'.     I  contended, 


o  The  Romana  derired  their  doctrino  and  rttaiof  4i^ 
nation,  and  probably,  indeed,  many  other  of  thdr  v^- 
gioos  and  civil  institutions,  from  the  EtnMCSM.  a  v«t7 
ancient,  leuned,  and  powerful  nmtion,  who  «ei«  (»c« 
matters  of  almost  all  Italy,  and  who  faihabited  that  ^ 
which  is  now  called  Turiany.  Cccina,  who  wu  «  ■»•»« 
of  this  province,  and  weU  skOled  in  tbat  protended  pfo- 
phetio  art  for  which  his  oountrymen  were  partinb^ 
famous,  foretold.  It  seems,  that  Cicero's  baniahomt  vm^ 
soon  end  (as  in  fact  it  did)  in  a  glorioas  rertotmrti*  — ^"j- 
Max.L  1  ;  Liv.v.33;  Plgh.  AnnaL  i.  P.4SQ.  8«r»*. 
p.  605. 

p  Cicero's  wonderful  reach  of  Jadgroent,  In  penrtntiv 
far  into  the  oonsequenoee  of  events,  is  by  no  mean*  exif- 
gerated  in  the  present  passage.  On  the  coDtrary.  it  ^ 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an  historian  who  knev  bin 
well,  and  who  assures  us  that  Cicero  pointed  ovt,  vttk  • 
prophetic  discernment,  severml  circumstances  tbat  v«* 
fullUled  not  only  in  hto  own  life-time,  but  aftsr  his  d«(h. 
—Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  AtUo.  17- 

4  The  motives  which  induced  Pompey  to  eat«r  into  thii 
union  with  Cesar  have  been  already  explained  in  »■■'• 
p.  386. 

r  Pompey,  instead  of  going  to  his  government  of  Spsfau 
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Kkewiie,  not  so  much  that  Caraar  should  be  received 

IS  a  eudidate  for  the  consulship  during  his  ab- 

KQoe',  as  that  the  law  which  the  people  enacted 

ht  that  purpose,  and  enacted  too  at  the  earnest 

fofa'tarioo  of  Pompej  in  his  consulate,  should  be 

reiigiooaly  observed*.     It  was  the  rejecting  of  this 

idnce  that  gtre  occasion  to  the  civil  war  ;  which  I 

ttill  Ubonrcd  to  extinguish  by  every  method  of 

remonstrance  in  my  power,  and  by  warmly  repre- 

Kotiof  that  in  contests  of  this  kind,  though  ever 

eo  josdy  founded,  even  the  most  disadvantageous 

temt  of  accommodation  were  preferable  to  having 

Rconne  to  arms.     But  my  sentiments  were  over- 

rsied;  not  so  much  by  Pompey  himself  (upon 

whom  tiiey  seemed  to  make  some  impression),  as 

bj  those  who,  depending  upon  his  victory,  thought 

it  woald  afford  them  a  very  favourable  opportunity 

of  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of 

their  priTate  affairs,  and  of  gratifying  their  immo- 

dente  ambition.     The  war,  therefore,  commenced 

trithont  my  participation,  and  I  still  continued  in 

Itdy  as  kmg  as  I  possibly  could,  even  alter  Pompey 

va*  dmea  out  of  it*.    My  honour,  however,  at 

length  prevailed  over  my  fears ;  and  I  could  not 

iDfrport  the  thoughts  of  deserting  Pompey  in  hit 


eontiinMd  in  Italy,  with  the  command  of  two  leglona  which 
vcn  quartered  near  Rome.  This  gave  umbrage  to  Cvaar, 
*bo  nupectfld.  aa  the  truth  waa,  that  these  troops  were 
(Mfned  to  act  against  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove 
hb  apprdicnsions  of  this  kind,  it  was  proposed  by  Cicero 
ad  vane  others  of  the  more  moderate  party,  Uiat  Pompey 
lunld  retire  to  hia  government  But  this  motion  was 
ntrrakiA  by  the  oonsol  Lentuliu ;  who  prevailed  with  the 
note  to  poM  A  decaree,  whereby  Cesar,  who  had  already 
nmed  the  Rubicon,  was  commanded  to  withdraw  his 
ifces  ont  of  Italy  by  a  certain  day  therein  named,  and  in 
Me  of  dimbedience.  that  he  should  be  considered  ms  a 
ahlic  eaanj.—Ctea.  De  Bell.  OaU.  viiL  55 ;  Cks.  De  BelL 

'  P<nnpey.  whoi  he  was  consul  the  third  time,  in  the 
sar  70],  procured  a  law  empowering  Cesar  to  offer  him- 
tf  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  without  appearing 
noaally  at  Rome  for  that  purpose.  This  was  contrary 
the  fondaxnental  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
i  proved,  in  the  event,  the  occasion  of  its  being  utterly 
ftrcyed ;  as  it  furnished  Ca»ar  with  the  only  specious 
!<eztce  for  taming  his  arms  sgainst  the  repubUc.  Cicero 
mJM,  in  one  of  his  Philippics,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
made  Potnpej  ^nom  suffering  this  law  to  pass : — "  Duo 
pmpora  inciderunt  (says  he)  quibus  aliquid  contra 
taran  Pdsnpeio  suaserim— Onum.  ne,  &c.  alterum,  nt 
Tftnr  ferri  ut  abtetUis  (jut  ratio  haberetur.  Quorum 
tmnrris  peraoaafssem,  in  has  miserias  nunquam  ind- 
enoa."  [Phil.  JL  10.]  But  if  what  Cicero  here  asserts 
rue.  he  acted  ai  most  extraordinary  part  Indeed.  For, 
lie  aame  time  that  he  laboured  to  diituade  Pompey 
1  soffering  this  law  to  pass,  he  persuaded  Ccrlius,  who 
(me  at  the  tritranes  of  the  people,  to  promote  it.  or  at 

not  to  apptfoe  it ;  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  he 
i^Tcn  to  Caeoar  for  that  purpose.  This  appears  by  a 
tge  in  aoe  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  where,  speaking  of 
r*B  c^aim  to  aoe  for  the  consulate,  without  personally 
ding  at  Rome,  he  tells  Atticus,  **  Ut  illi  hoc  liceret, 
n  .•  rcgatos  aib  ipao  Ravennc  de  Ccelio  tribuno  plebia." 

Att,  Tfl.  1. 

rhetber  thfa  lavr  should,  or  should  not,  be  superseded, 
1  qoertioo  upon  which  Cicero  found  tho  republic 
'd  at  fate  retnm  from  Cllicia,  Just  before  the  civil 
rokeont.  And  although  he  certainly  acted  an  unjus- 
e  p«rt  in  promoting  this  law,  yet,  after  it  had  once 
I,  it  metnB  to  have  been  right  policy  in  him  to  advise 
t  should  be  observed ;  as  it  was  the  only  prolMble 
I  of  pre«errin«  the  public  tranqulUlty. 
e  rem.  «,  />-  438. 


distress,  who  had  not  ahandoned  me  in  mine. 
Partly,  therefore,  upon  a  principle  of  doty,  partly, 
in  tenderness  to  my  reputation  with  the  patriots; 
and  partly  as  being  ashamed  to  forsake  my  friend, 
I  went,  as  is  &bled  of  Amphiaraus^,  to  that  ruin 
which  I  clearly  foresaw.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
not  a  single  misfortune  attended  us  during  that 
whole  campaign,  which  I  did  not  point  out  before 
it  arrived.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  the 
same  right  of  being  credited  which  augurs  and 
astrologers  are  wont  to  urge,  and  may  claim 
your  belief  of  my  present  predictions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veracity  of  my  former.  But  I  do 
not  found  these  my  prophecies  in  your  favour  on 
those  intimations  of  futurity  which  are  taught  by 
our  augural  science.  I  derive  them  from  observa- 
tions of  a  different  sort ;  which,  though  not  more 
certain  in  themselves,  are  less  obscure,  however, 
and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  misinterpreted. 
The  signs,  then,  from  whence  I  draw  my  presages, 
are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  taken  from  Caesar  him- 
self, the  other  firom  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  public  affairs.  With  respect  to  the  former,  they 
result,  in  the  first  place,  from  that  general  clemency 
of  Caesar's  disposition  which  you  have  celebrated 
in  that  ingenious  performance  entitled  your  Com- 
plainit"^ ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  from  that  extra- 
ordinary  regard  he  discovers  for  men  of  your 
distinguished  genius  and  abilities.  To  this  I  must 
add,  that  he  will  certainly  yield  to  those  number- 
less solicitations  in  your  &vour  which  proceed, 
not  from  any  interested  motives,  but  from  a  real 
and  just  esteem ;  among  which  the  unanimous 
application  of  Etruria'  will,  undoubtedly,  have 
great  weight  with  him.  If  you  ask,  whence  it  has 
happened  that  these  considerations  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual  ?  I  answer,  that  Caesar  thinks 
if  he  should  immediately  grant  a  pardon  to 
you,  against  whom  he  may  seem  to  have  a  more 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  he  could  not 
refuse  it  to  others  whom  be  is  less  inclined  to 
forgive.  But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  *'  If  Caesar  is 
thus  incensed,  what  have  I  to  hope  ?  "  Undoubt- 
edly, my  friend,  you  have  much  ;  as  he  is  sensible 
he  must  derive  the  brightest  splendour  of  his  fame 
from  the  hand  which  once  somewhat  sullied  its 
lustre.  In  fine,  Caesar  is  endowed  with  a  most 
acute  and  penetrating  judgment;  and  as  he  per- 
fectly well  knows,  not  only  the  high  rank  you  bear 
in  a  very  considerable  district  of  Italyr,  but  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  commonwealth,  of  your  age, 
who  is  superior  to  you  in  reputation,  abilities,  or 
popularity,  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  render  your  exile  of 
any  long  duration.  He  is  too  politic,  therefore, 
to  lose  the  merit  of  voluntarily  conferring  upon 
you,  at  present,  what  will  otherwise  most  unques- 
tionably be  extorted  from  him  hereafter. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  favourable  prog- 

V  AmphiarauB  was  a  Grecian  prophet,  as  the  poets  feign, 
who,  foreknowing  that  he  should  be  killed  if  he  went  to 
the  Theban  war,  oonoealod  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
expedition.  But  his  wife  being  bribed  to  disclose  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  he  was  forced  to  the  war,  and  bis  death 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his  prediction.— Manutius. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  performance  concerning  which 
Cecina  writes  to  Cicero  in  the  aoth  letter  of  this  book. 

*  Cflpcina  was  a  native  of  Etruria,  and  a  person  of  great 
consideration  in  that  part  of  Italy. 

7  Etruria. 
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'  nottict  which  I  collect  from  drcnmitancei  respect- 
I  ing  Cnsar,  I  will  now  •cquaint  you  with  those 
which  I  gather  from  the  temper  and  complexion  of 
the  times.  There  is  no  man,  then,  so  averse  to 
that  cause  which  Pompey  espoused  with  more 
spirit,  indeed,  than  preparation,  aa  to  ventore  to 
arraign  the  principle  or  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  joined  in  his  party.  And  I  cannot  but  ob- 
senre  to  you,  that  I  have  often  occasion  to  admire 
the  justice  and  judgment  of  Cesar,  who  never 
speaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
honour.  Should  it  be  said,  that  whatever  regard 
he  may  show  to  his  memory,  he  treated  his  person 
upon  many  occasions  with  great  asperity,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  instances  cannot  reason- 
ably be  imputed  to  Ccpsar,  but  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  war.  But  how  favourably  has  he 
received  many  of  us,  and  myself  in  particular,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  party?  Has  he  not 
appointed  Cassius  to  be  his  lieutenant?  has  he  not 
given  the  government  of  Gaul  to  Brutus,  and 
that  of  Greece  to  Sulpidus  ?  In  a  word,  highly 
incensed  as  he  was  against  Marcellus,  has  he  not, 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  restored  him  to 
bis  friends  and  to  his  country  ?  What  I  would 
infer,  therefore,  frt)m  the  whole,  is  this, — that 
whatever  system  of  government  may  prevaU, 
good  policy  will  never  permit,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  difference  should  be  made  among  those 
who  were  equally  involved  in  the  same  cause ; 
and,  in  the  next,  that  a  set  of  honest  and  worthy 
citizens,  who  are  free  from  all  imputation  on 
their  moral  characters,  should  be  banished  from 
their  country,  at  the  same  time  that  such  numbers 
of  those  who  have  been  exiled  for  the  most  infa- 
mous crimes  are  suffered  to  return. 

These  are  the  presages  of  your  friend  ;  and  they 
are  presages,  of  which,  if  I  had  the  Ic^t  doubt, 
I  would  by  no  means  have  laid  them  before  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should,  in  that  case,  rather 
have  employed  such  consolatory  aiguments  aa 
would  unquestionably  have  proved  effectual  for  the 
support  of  a  great  and  generous  mind.  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  if  you  were  induced  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  republic  (as  you  then  ima- 
gined) merely  from  a  confidence  of  success,  small 
indeed  would  be  your  merit ;  and  that  if,  under  a 
full  conviction  of  the  very  precarious  event  of  war, 
yon  thought  it  possible  that  we  might  be  defeated, 
it  would  be  strange  that  you  should  have  so  much 
depended  upon  victory  as  to  be  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  reverse.  I  should  have  reasoned  with  you 
on  the  consolation  you  ought  to  receive  from 
reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  and 
remind^l  you  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  liberal 
arts  will  afford  in  the  adverse  seasons  of  life.  I 
should  hsve  produced  examples,  not  only  from 
history,  but  in  the  persons  of  our  leaders  and  asso- 
dates  in  this  unhappy  war,  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  most  severe  calamities ;  and  should 
have  also  dted  several  illustrious  instances  of  the 
same  sort  from  fordgn  story.  For  to  reflect  on 
the  misfortunes  to  which  mankind  in  general  are 
exposed,  greatly  contributes  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  those  which  we  ourselves  endure.  In  short,  I 
should  have  described  the  confusion  of  that  turbu- 
lent scene  in  which  we  are  here  engaged ;  as  un- 
doubtedly the  bdng  driven  from  a  commonwealth 
in  ruins,  is  much  less  to  be  regretted  than  from 
one  in  a  flourishing  and  a  happy  situation.    But 


these  are  arguments  which  I  have  bj  do  Bem 
any  occasion  to  urge,  as  I  hope,  or  iilher  isdeed 
as  I  cleariy  foresee,  that  we  shsll  sooa  vdcoiie 
your  return  amongst  us.  Indiemesnwliile,igree> 
ably  to  the  assurances  I  have  often  gireii  job,  I 
shall  continue  to  exert  my  most  active  oiBca  m 
the  serrice  of  yourself  and  your  exccDeot  tan ; 
who,  I  must  observe  with  pleasure,  ii  the  very 
express  resemblance  of  his  &ther  both  in  penoa 
and  genius.  I  shall  now,  indeed,  be  e&ible4  to 
employ  my  seal  more  effectually  thsa  heretofive, 
aa  I  make  great  and  daily  advances  ia  Ccttr*! 
friendship  ;  not  to  mention  my  intereit  sko  vitk 
his  favourites,  who  distinguish  me  with  the  fint 
rank  in  their  affection.  Be  assured  I  tbill  devote 
the  whole  of  my  influence,  both  witii  Ccsir  ud 
vrith  his  friends,  entirely  to  your  service.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  the  pleasing  hopes  joa  htve  lo 
much  reason  to  entertain,  together  vrith  joar  ova 
philosophical  fortitude,  support  you  with  checM- 
ness  under  your  present  sitoatioo.    FaievelL 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  P.  Serviliut  Iiaurieus%  Preprattr* 
I  PBRPBCTLT  well  kuow  the  general  comptnoi 
of  your  heart  for  the  unfortunate,  and  the  invis- 
A.  V.  707.  ^^^^  fidelity  yon  observe  towtrdi  thou 
who  have  any  particular  daim  to  yow 
protection.  As  Csecina,  therefore,  is  a  ftaOy 
client  of  yours,  I  should  not  recommead  him  t* 
your  favour,  if  the  regard  I  pay  to  the  n>e»ory  of 
his  father,  vrith  whom  I  lived  in  the  stricteft  inti- 
macy, and  the  unhappy  fiste  which  attends  hisudt 
vrith  whom  I  am  united  by  every  t«  of  friendsh^ 
and  gratitude,  did  not  affect  me  in  the  ouBBerit 
ought.  I  am  sensible  that  your  ovra  nttanl  ^ 
position,  without  any  solidtations,  vroold  idcKh 
you  to  assist  a  man  of  Csedna's  merit,  in  &trai; 
but  I  earnestly  entreat  you  that  this  letter  wtf 
render  you  still  more  zealous  to  confer  upon  hia 
every  good  office  in  your  power.  I  am  persnaded, 
if  you  had  been  in  Rome,  you  vroold  cffectaiBy 
have  employed  it  also  in  procuring  hit  pinloBi 
which,  in  confidence  of  your  colleague's*  demeacy, 
vre  still  strongly  hope  to  obtain^.  In  the  oeia 
time,  Csedna  has  retreated  into  your  province, not 
only  as  thinking  it  vrill  afford  him  the  aecorat 
refuge,  but  in  pursuit  likewise  of  that  justice  which 
he  expects  from  the  equity  of  your  adminiitrBticn. 
I  most  warmly  request  you,  therefore,  to  a«i< 
him  in  recovering  those  debts  which  remain  dne  to 
him  upon  his  former  negotiations',  and  in  every 
other  article  to  favour  him  with  your  patronage  «» 
protection ;  than  which  you  cannot  confer  apon  ■«• 
be  assured,  a  more  acceptable  obligation.  TtK^ 


tveik 


*  It  appears  hj  this  letter,  m-hich  Sa  a 
of  Cccina  to  tha  governor  of  Asia,  that  he  bad 
the  design  of  going  Into  that  province ;  which,  ia  the  Wa 
epistle  of  this  book,  he  tells  Cicero  he  bad  laid  aiide  ia 

pursuance  of  h)a  advice. 
»  Servllius  vras  ooUeague  vrith  C«ar  in  hia  secaid  csflo- 

BoUte,  A.  U.  705. 

^  Accordingly  Cvoina,  some  time  aflcrwirds,  nainA 
hia  pardon  from  Caraar ;  which  SoeConius  roentko*  a«  « 
instance,  amongst  others,  of  that  conqueftjrtaingnlards-  V 

mency.— Suet,  in  Vit.  Jul.  Cra.  7&.  I 

c  Caecina  had.  probably,  been  ooDCwnod  In  liaminf  aw  I 

branch  of  the  Asiatic  reveone.^ 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

I  To  PuhHus  Sulpieiut*, 

NOTWITHSTANDINO    it  is    YCTJ  BeldODD,    ID  thc 

preient  titoadon  of  public  affaire,  that  I  attend 

^  ^  y^    thc  senate,  yet,  after   haTiog  received 
yonr  letter,  I  thought  it  would  not  be 

artxDg  agreeably  to  our  long  friendship,  and  to 
tboie  many  good  offices  that  hare  pasacNl  between 
«,  if  I  did  not  contribute  all  in  my  power  to  the 
advanoeaient  of  your  honoun.  It  was  with  much 
pfetswe,  therefore,  I  went  to  the  house,  and 
voted  for  your  public  thank^Ting ;  which  has 
been  decreed  accordingly.  You  will  always  find  me 
•qualiy  sealoos  in  whaterer  concerns  your  interest 
rr  your  glory :  and  I  should  be  glad  you  would, 
Q  your  liters  to  your  fomily,  assure  them  of  this 
ly  disposition  towards  you;  that  they  may  not 
rmple  to  claim  my  best  senrices,  if,  in  any  fatan 
litance,  yoa  should  have  occasion  for  them. 

I  Tery  strongly  recommen^  to  you  my  old  friend 
olanus,  as  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  probity, 
id  adorned,  likewise,  with  every  amiable  accom- 
ishment  As  you  will  extremely  oblige  me  by 
tting  him  see  that  my  recommendation  proved  of 
iguJar  advanoge  to  him,  so  you  may  depend 
on  finding  him  of  a  most  grateful  disposition, 
d  ooe  from  whose  friendship  you  will  receive 
ich  satisfiKtion. 

I  have  another  favour  likewise  to  ask,  which,  in 
ifidence  of  our  friendship,  and  of  that  disposition 

It  U  altogather  tincerUin  who  thU  Sulpioiua  was : 
tup*  tile  Mfiie  who  commanded  a  ■quadron  of  Ccmt's 
i  off  the  bland  of  Sicily,  which  engaged  with  and  de- 
ed the  fleet  midcr  the  command  of  Caasius,  about  the 
•  tb«t  Cxmr  gftfaied  the  battle  of  Phanalhi.  But  who- 
b«  was.  be  appears,  from  the  present  letter,  to  have 
guvwnor  of  lUyrkmm,  and  to  have  lately  had  the 
<ir  of  a  pohllc  thankagiring  decreed  for  aome  succeMea 
h  his  anna  had  obtained  in  that  province.  8ome  of 
tmuueutmiUtn  are  of  opinion  that  the  superscription 
is  letter  is  a  false  reading,  and  that  instead  of  Sulpi- 
it  aboaJd  be  VtUinius:  but  those  who  are  inclined  to 
lie  Doikm  very  solidly  oonfnted,  are  referred  to  the 
rntionm  of  Manotiua  upon  this  epiaUe.— Can.  De  BelL 
ii.  101 ;  PIgfa.  AnnaL  U.  449. 


which  you  have  ever  shown  to  serve  me,  I  very 
earnestly  request.  My  library-keeper,  Dionysius, 
having  stolen  several  books  from  that  valuable 
collection  which  I  entrusted  to  his  care,  has  with- 
drawn himself  into  your  province,  as  I  am  informed 
by  my  friend  Bolanus,  as  well  as  by  several  others, 
who  saw  him  at  Narona*.  But  as  they  credited 
the  account  he  gave  them  of  my  having  granted 
him  his  freedom,  they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  true 
reason  that  carried  him  thither.  I  shall  think 
myself  inexpressibly  indebted  to  you,  therefore,  if 
you  will  deliver  him  into  my  hands  :  for  although 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  is  not  very  great,  yet  his 
dishonesty  gives  me  much  vexation.  Bolanus  will 
inform  yon  in  what  part  of  your  province  he  is  now 
concealed,  and  what  measures  will  be  proper  in 
order  to  secure  him.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
repeat  it  again,  that  I  shall  look  upon  myself  as 
highly  indebted  to  you  if  I  should  recover  this 
fellow  by  your  assistance.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
To  Quin/tM  GalliutK 
I  PiND  by  your  letter,  as  well  as  by  one  which  I 
have  received  from  Oppius,  that  you  did  not  forget 
my  recommendation  f ;  which,  indeed,  is 
A.  u.  707.  nothing  more  than  what  I  expected  from 
your  great  affection  towards  me,  and  from  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  us.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  again  repeat  my  solicitations  in  favour  of 
Oppius,  who  still  continues  in  your  province ;  and 
of  Egnatius,  who  remains  at  Home :  and  entreat 
you  to  take  their  joint  affairs  under  your  protection. 
My  friendship  with  Egnatius  is  so  great,  that  were 
my  own  personal  interest  concerned  in  the  present 
case,  I  could  not  be  more  anxious.  I  most  ear- 
nestly request  you,  therefore,  to  show  him,  by  your 
good  offices,  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  share 
which  I  perauade  myself  I  enjoy  in  your  affection ; 
and  be  assured  you  cannot  oblige  me  in  a  more 
acceptable  manner.    Farewell. 

«  In  Libumia.  now  called  Croatia,  which  formed  part  of 
the  prorince  of  Dlyricum. 
'  See  rtm.  <l,  p.  4»3.  f  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 


BOOK   X. 


LETTER  I. 


ToAulut  Twrquatui^. 

^BOVG-B  every  one  is  apt,  in  these  times  of 

sai  confuaion,  to  regret  his  particular  lot  as 

y     sln^oUrly  unfortunate,  and  to  prefer  any 

situation  to  his  own,  yet  undoubtedly  a 

rro  nMSBtiona  bim  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  aa 
f  aifigiilax  merit,  and  one  to  whoae  generous  offices 
bt<cxi  ^TOitlj  indebted  during  the  persecution  he 
ftnm  Clodiu*.  In  the  year  701.  Torquatus  was 
J  to  tlM»  prartorship ;  after  which,  nothing  material 
nsMvmJzis  him  till  the  present  letter;  by  which. 
na,  lie  wran  at  this  time  in  banishment  at  Athens. 
njT  talc««i  pmrt  with  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars. 
of  a  vr«r7  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  being 
d  frown,  the  brare  Titus  Manlina.  who,  in  the  year 
1  U»m  name  of  TorquatuSt  from  the  torquU,  or 


man  of  patriot  sentiments  can  nowhere,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  be  so  unhappily  placed  as  in 
Rome.  *Tis  true,  into  whatever  part  of  the  world 
be  might  be  cast,  he  must  still  retain  the  same 
bitter  sensibility  of  that  ruin  in  which  both  himself 
and  his  country  are  involved.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  something  in  being  a  spectator  of  those  miseries 
with  which  others  are  only  acquainted  by  report, 
that  extremely  enhances  one's  grief;  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divert  our  thoughts  from  misfortunes  which 
are  perpetually  obtruding  themselves  in  view. 
Among  the  many  other  losses,  therefore,  which 
must  necessarily  sit  heavy  upon  your  heart,  let  it 
not  be  your  principal  concern  (as  I  am  informed 

collar,  which  he  took  from  the  neck  of  a  gigantic  Gaul, 
whom  he  slew  in  single  combat.— Ad  Att  v.  1 ;  Cic.  Da 
Finib.  iL  SS ;  Pigh.  AnnaL  U.  p.  411  ;  Liv.  vii.  10. 
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it  is)  that  yoa  are  driven  from  Rome.  For,  not- 
withf  tanding  that  yoa  are  thai  exceedingly  uneasy 
at  being  separated  firom  yoar  family  and  fortunes, 
yet  they  still  continue  in  their  usual  situations ; 
which,  as  they  could  by  no  means  be  improved  by 
your  presence,  so  neither  are  they  exposed  to  any 
particular  danger.  Whenever,  therefore,  your 
funily  are  the  subject  of  your  thoughts,  you  should 
neither  lament  them  as  suffering  any  calamities 
peculiar  to  themselves,  nor  consider  it  as  a  hard- 
ship that  they  are  not  exempted  from  those  which 
are  common  to  us  all. 

As  to  what  concerns  your  own  person,  you  ought 
not,  my  dear  Torquatus,  to  indulge  those  gloomy 
reflections  which  either  fear  or  despair  may  suggest 
It  is  certain  that  He^  from  whom  you  have  hitherto 
received  a  treatment  unworthy  of  your  illustrious 
character,  has  lately  given  very  considerable  marks 
of  a  more  favourable  disposition.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  while  we  are  looking  up  to  Cssar  for 
our  preservation,  he  is  far  from  being  clear  by 
what  methods  he  may  best  secure  his  own.  The 
event  of  every  war  is  always  precarious  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  present^  as  I  well  know  that  you 
Tourself  never  imagined  you  had  anything  to  fear 
if  the  victory  should  turn  on  one  side,  so  I  am 
persuaded,  should  it  fall  on  the  other,  you  can  only 
suffer  in  the  general  ruin.  The  single  circumstance, 
then,  that  can  give  you  much  di^uietude,  is  that 
which  in  some  sort  I  look  upon  as  a  kind  of  con-- 
solation :  I  mean,  that  the  danger  to  which  you 
are  exposed  is  no  other  than  what  threatens  the 
whole  community.  And  this,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  so  extremely  great,  that  whatever  philo- 
sophers may  pretend,  I  question  whether  anything 
can  effectually  support  us  under  it,  except  one 
consideration  alone :  a  consideration  which  is 
always  more  or  less  efficacious,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  firmness  of  a  man  s  own  mind. 
But,  if  to  mean  honestly  and  to  act  rightly  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  human  happiness,  it 
should  seem  a  sort  of  impiety  to  call  thaf  man 
miserable  who  is  conscious  of  having  always  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  best  intentions.  It  was 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  any  private  advantage  which 
we  promised  ourselves  from  the  success  of  our 
arms,  that  induced  us  lately  to  abandon  our  fortunes, 
our  families,  and  our  country^  :  it  was  the  just 
iente  of  that  sacred  regard  we  owed  both  to  the 
commonwealth  and  to  our  own  characters.  Nor, 
when  we  acted  thus,  were  we  so  absurdly  sanguine 
as  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  certain 
victory.  If  the  event,  then,  has  proved  agreeable 
to  what,  upon  our  first  entrance  into  the  war,  we 
were  well  aware  it  possibly  might,  we  ought,  by 
no  means,  surely,  to  be  as  much  dispirited  as  if 
the  reverse  of  all  that  we  expected  had  befallen  us. 
Let  us,  then,  my  friend,  cherish  those  sentiments 
which  true  philosophy  prescribes,  by  esteeming  it 
our  only  concern  in  this  life  to  preserve  our  inte- 
grity ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  void  of  all  just  reproach, 
let  us  bear  the  various  revolutions  of  human  affairs 
with  calmness  and  moderation.  The  sum  of  what 
I  would  say,  in  short,  is  this, — ^that  virtue  seems 

>  Ccaar. 

J  The  war  In  Spain  between  Cmmx  and  the  sods  of 
Pompey. 

k  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when 
Cioero  and  Torquatus  left  Italy,  In  order  to  Join  the  army 
of  Pompey  in  Greece. 


sufficient  for  her  own  support,  though  all  tluagt 
else  were  atteriy  lost.  StUl,  however,  if  snybopei 
should  yet  remain  to  the  republic,  yoa  ihotU  hf 
no  means  despair,  whatever  its  future  ntutiosm^ 
be,  of  holding  the  rank  in  it  you  deserve. 

And  here,  my  friend,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  tbett 
was  a  time  when  you,  likewise,  used  to  coodeos 
my  despondency ;  and  when  I  was  foil  of  tppt«> 
hensions,  and  altogether  undetermmed  hov  to  td, 
you  inspired  me  by  your  adrice  and  exanple 
with  more  spirited  and  vigorous  rodotiou.  At 
that  season,  it  was  not  our  cause,  but  our  metsorta, 
I  disapproved.  I  thought  it  much  too  laie  to 
oppose  those  victorious  arms  which  mt  oartthts 
had  long  been  contributing  to  strengthai;  asd  I 
lamented  that  we  should  refer  the  dttaaaa  of  oar 
political  disputes,  not  to  the  weight  of  our  oovueh, 
but  to  the  force  of  our  swords.  [  do  not  pretnd 
to  have  been  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  diTinatiDa, 
when  I  foretold  what  has  since  happened.  I  oojy 
saw  the  possibility  and  destroctifecoQaeqaeiKW<^ 
such  an  event.  And  it  was  this  that  alarBed  mj 
fears ;  especially  as  it  was  a  contingencj  of  al 
others  the  most  likely  to  take  effect.  For  lbs 
strength  of  our  party,  I  well  knew,  wu  of  a  kiii 
that  would  little  avail  us  in  the  field ;  as  our  troofi 
were  far  inferior,  both  in  force  and  experiesce,  H 
those  of  our  adversaries.  The  same  aptiit  aal 
resolution,  then,  which  you  recommended  to  m 
at  that  juncture,  let  me  now  exhort  yoi,  in  i^ 
turn,  to  assume  in  the  present. 

I  was  induced  to  write  to  you  upon  this  n^ 
by  a  conversation  I  lately  had  with  your  freedaua 
Philargyrus.  In  answer  to  the  very  ptrticnkr 
inquiries  I  made  concerning  your  vdfiHc,  ll 
informed  me  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  lospetf  bii 
veracity)  that  yon  were  at  some  seasons  exceafia^ 
dejected.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  yon  diM^^ 
no  means  encourage.  For  if  the  republic  sWm 
in  any  degree  subsist,  you  have  no  reaaon  to  dnM 
of  recovering  the  rank  yoa  deserve ;  and  Aoold* 
be  destroyed,  your  particular  condition  will  be  os 
worse,  at  least,  than  that  of  every  RooMn  is  P"^ 
As  to  the  important  affair  now  dependiag^^ 
for  the  event  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  in  »  bm 
anxiety ;  this  is  a  circumstance  which  yon  oari* 
to  bear  with  the  greater  tranquillity,  as  yon  aft  » 
a  city  where  philosophy,  that  supreme  guide  ail 
governess  of  human  life,  not  only  receded  btf 
birth,  but  her  best  and  noblest  impfofoawtt*. 
But,  besides  this  advantage,  you  e^joy  the  coBipasI 
likewise  of  Sulpicius",  that  wise  and  fcToan* 
friend,  from  whose  kind  and  prndeni  offices  T^' 
must  undoubtedly  receive  great  consolatioQ.  Ana 
had  we  all  of  us  lately  been  so  politic  as  to  bate 
followed  his  adrice,  we  should  have  chosen  rat^ 
to  have  submitted  to  the  civil,  than  to  the  suHta^ 
power  of  Caesar  o. 


i  The  war  in  Spain. 

»  The  Athenians  (among  whom  TorquatM.  •atas'*" 
obaenred  above,  at  this  time  resided)  were  aapp*****  Jj 
have  been  the  first  who  inatnicted  manldBd,  not  celjl 
the  refinements  of  poetry,  oratocy.  and  phDowpbyi  ^^ 
mannfactures.  agriciUture,  and  dril  gorenunsot  At^ 
in  short,  was  esteemed  by  the  ancieofes  to  be  the  ««"'J" 
it  was  unquestionably  the  aeat,  of  all  those  ^'"^^^Ha 
arts  which  most  contribute  to  the  ease  and  ontma^* 
human  life.— Justin.  U.  6 ;  Lncret.  vi  i,  &a  ! 

■  Sulpicius  was  at  Athena,  as  fovemor  of  Greeee.  m 
rem.  c,  p.  488.  J 

o  This  alludes  to  the  opposition  which  Sulpfciw  nuq 
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fil.'J 


But  I  hare  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  upon  this 
Hbiectthan  was  necessary :  I  will  despatch,  there- 
Jbre,  what  is  more  material  in  fewer  words.  How 
;  iBocb  I  owed  to  some  of  those  friend^,  whom  the 
I  frte  of  this  cruel  war  has  snatched  from  me,  you 
p&fectiy  well  know ;  but  I  haye  now  none  remain- 
jBf  from  whom  I  have  received  greater  obligations 
tlttn  from  yourself.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
dme,  how  little  my  power  can  at  present  avail ;  but 
m»  no  man  can  be  so  totally  fallen  as  not  to  be 
»|)tkle  of  effecting  fo'mewhat  at  least  by  his  earnest 
endeaTonrs,  be  assured  that  both  you  and  yours 
hsve  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  best  and  most 
Bcaloas  of  mine.     FarewelL 


LETTER   n. 
To  Serviut  Sulpicius. 

Mantus  Cctriusp,  a  merchant  of  Patrs,  is  a 

er»oa  whom  I  have  many  and  great  reasons  to 

value.    The  friendship  between  us  has 

^  r.  707.  jjjug  continued :  -so  long,  indeed,  as  from 

9  first  appearance  in  the  forum.  He  has  formerly, 

different  junctures,  and  lately,  during  this  un- 
ppy  civil  war,  offered  me  an  asylum  at  Patrse ; 
d  I  should  have  used  hia  house  with  the  same 
«<iooi  as  my  own,  if  I  had  found  occasion.  But 
"  iKtrongest  connexion  with  him  results  from  a 
ei-we  of  a  more  sacred  kind,  as  it  arises  from  his 
imaej  with  my  friend  Atticus,  for  whom  he 
ertains  a  very  singular  affection  and  esteem.  If 
rtos  is  known  to  you,  I  imagine  I  am  paying 
ebe  tribute  of  my  good  offices  somewhat  too 

;  for  I  dare  say  his  polite  and  elegant  manners 
E>  already  recommended  him  to  your  regard. 
K^wgr,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  very 
tCLJtIy  entreat  you  to  suffer  this  letter  to  confirm 

Jzicrease  the  favourable  disposition  you  have 
^z^ved  towards  him.  But  if  his  modesty  has 
^f^iled  him  from  your  notice,  or  you  have  only 
^±Bt  mcqoaintance  with  him,  or  for  any  other 
iTM.,  m.  farther  recommendation  may  be  neces- 
M.  most  warmly  and  most  deservedly  give  him 
I    will   be  answerable,  too  (as  every  one 

,  zndeed,  whose  offices  of  this  kind  are  sincere 
L^B.iiterested),  that  you  will  experience  so  much 
z:b^=ss  and  probity  in  Curius,  as  to  convince 
B  w^%  be  is  worthy  both  of  my  recommendation 

^«3iar friendship.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
i^MS  -very  sensibly  oblige  me,  if  I  should  find 
»  i.^  letter  shall  have  had  all  the  inflaence  with 
I  confidently  expect.     Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 
To  Aultu  Torquatui, 
3_fl9  n»ore  in  compliance  with  the  affection  of 
^.9  than  as  thinking  it  in  the  least  necessary, 
that  I  detained  you  so  long  in  my  last*). 
"^  Your  fortitude  wants  not  to  be  animated 
^^^c:hortations  of  mine  ;  and,  indeed,  1  am  in 
too  much  distressed  myself,  to   be 


I  of  recallio;  Ccaar  from  his  goyenunent  in 
before  the  oommencement  of  the  civil  war. 

tlie  sanie  person  to  whom  the  25th  letter  of  the 
vodIc  im  addrened.    See  rtm.  c,  p.  503. 
0t  lett«r  of  the  preanit  hoolr. 


capable  of  encouraging  another.  But,  whatever 
reason  there  might  or  might  not  have  been  for  the 
length  of  my  former  letter,  I  am  sure  it  may  well 
excuse  me  from  extending  my  present,  nothing 
new  having  since  occurred.  For  as  to  the  various 
and  contradictory  reports  which  are  every  day  pro- 
pagated amongst  us,  concerning  affairs  in  Spain,  I 
imagine  they  are  spread  likewise  into  your  part  of 
the  world.  They  will  all  terminate,  however,  in 
the  same  fatal  catastrophe  ;  a  catastrophe  i^hich  I 
no  less  clearly  discern  (and  I  am  well  assured  it  is 
equally  visible  to  yourself)  than  if  it  were  now 
actually  before  my  view.  'Tis  true  no  one  can 
determine  what  will  be  the  event  of  the  approach- 
ing battle  ;  but  as  to  that  of  the  war  in  general,  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt;  at  least,  none  with 
respect  to  its  consequences :  for  one  side  or  the 
other  must  certainly  be  victorious  ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  of  the  use  that  either  party  will  make  of 
their  success.  Such  a  use,  indeed,  that  I  had 
rather  suffer  what  is  generally  esteemed  the  most 
terrible  of  all  evils,  than  live  to  be  a  spectator  of 
so  dreadful  a  scene.  Yes,  my  friend,  life,  upon 
the  terms  on  which  we  must  then  endure  it,  would 
be  the  completion  of  human  misery  ;  whereas  death 
was  never  considered  by  any  wise  man  as  an  evil, 
even  to  the  happy  themselves.  But  you  are  in  a 
city  where  the  very  walls  will  inspire  you  with  these 
and  other  reflections  of  the  same  tendency,  in  a  far 
more  efficacious  manner  than  I  can  suggest  them'. 
I  will  only,  therefore,  assure  you  (unsubstantial  as 
the  consolation  is  which  arises  from  the  misfortunes 
of  others),  that  you  are  at  present  in  no  greater 
danger  than  any  of  those  of  the  same  party,  who 
have  either  totally  renounced  the  war,  or  who  are 
still  in  arms,  as  they  are  both  under  equal  appre- 
hensions from  the  victor.  But  there  is  another 
and  far  higher  consolation,  which  I  hope  is  your 
support,  as  it  certainly  is  mine.  For  so  long  as  I 
shall  preserve  my  innocence,  I  will  never  whilst  I 
exist  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  any  event  that  may 
happen ;  and  if  I  should  cease  to  exist,  all  sensi- 
bility must  cease  with  me*.  But  I  am  again  re- 
turning to  my  unnecessary  reflections,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  proverb,  am  '*  sending  owls  to 
Athens'.''  To  put  an  end  to  them,  be  assured  that 
the  welfare  of  yourself  and  family,  together  with 
the  success  of  all  your  concerns,  is  my  great  and 
principal  care,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  to  the 
end  of  my  days.     FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 

To  Servittt  Sulpicius. 
YoT7R  very  polite  and  obliging  letter  to  Atticus 
afforded  him  great  satisfaction ;  but  not  more  than 
I  received  from  it  myself.  It  was,  indeed, 
A.  n.707.  equally  agreeable  to  us  both.  But  although 
we  neither  of  us  doubted  that  you  would  readily 
comply  with  any  request  he  should  make,  yet  your 
having  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  offered  him 
your  services,  was  a  circumstance,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  raised  Atticus *s  admiration  less  than 
mine.  As  you  have  given  him  the  most  ample 
assurances,  therefore,  of  your  good  offices,  it  is 
unnecessary  that  I  should  desire  you  to  add  any- 


'  See  rem.  ■»,  p.  512. 
t  See  rem,  \  p.  47a 


■  Kee  rem.  ',  p.  477. 
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thing  to  them  from  your  regard  to  me.  It  would 
be  no  less  impertinent,  likewise,  to  send  you  my 
acknowledgments  upon  this  occasion,  as  your  offer 
was  entirely  the  spontaneous  result  of  your  par- 
ticular friendship  to  Atticus.  This,  however,  I  will 
say,  that  as  such  an  uncommon  proof  of  your 
esteem  for  a  man  whom  I  singulariy  love  and  value, 
could  not  but  be  highly  agreeable  to  me,  so  it  is  an 
obligation  I  must  necessarily  place  to  my  own 
accounf.  And,  indeed,  as  I  may  take  the  liberty, 
from  the  intimacy  between  us,  to  transgress  the 
strict  rules  of  propriety,  I  shall  venture  to  do  the 
two  things  which  I  just  now  declared  were  both 
improper  and  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  let  me 
request,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  would  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  those  services,  for  my  sake, 
with  which  you  have  shown  yourself  willing  to 
favour  Atticus  for  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  next  pUce, 
desire  your  acceptance  of  my  acknowledgments  for 
those  which  you  have  already  so  generously  pro- 
mised him.  And  be  assured,  whatever  good  offices 
you  shall  render  to  Atticus  in  regard  to  his  affairs 
in  Epirus*,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  will  be  so 
many  obligations  conferred  upon  myself.  Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  the  same, 
I  HAVE  long  oeen  united  with  Lyso,  a  citizen  of 
Patrse,  by  ties  which  I  deem  of  sacred  obligation  ; 
^  ^^  -^^  the  ties,  I  mean,  of  hospitality  \  This  is 
*  a  sort  of  connexion,  it  is  true,  in  which  I 
am  engaged  also  with  many  others ;  but  I  never 
contracted  with  any  of  my  hosts  so  strict  an  inti- 
macy. The  many  good  offices  I  received  from 
Lyso,  together  with  the  habitudes  of  a  daily  inter- 
course, improved  our  acquaintance  into  the  highest 
degree  of  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole 
year  he  resided  here,  we  were  scarce  ever  separated. 
We  neither  of  us  doubted  that  my  former  letter 
would  have  the  effect  I  find  it  has,  and  induce  you 
to  take  his  affairs  under  your  protection  in  his 
absence.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  appeared  in  arms 
in  favour  of  our  party,  we  were  under  perpetual 
apprehensions  of  At«  resentment,  in  whom  all  power 
is  now  centred.  But  Lyso's  illustrious  rank, 
together  with  the  zealous  applications  of  myself 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  have  shared  in  his 
generous  hospitality,  have  at  length  obtained  all 
that  we  could  wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
letter  which  Cssar  himself  has  written  to  you.  I 
am  so  far,  however,  from  thinking  him  in  circum- 
stances that  will  allow  me  to  release  you  from  any 
part  of  my  former  solicitation,  that  I  now  more 
strongly  request  you  to  receive  him  into  your 
patronage  and  friendship.  Whilst  his  fate  was  yet 
in  suspense,  I  was  less  forward  in  claiming  your 
good  offices,  being  cautious  of  giving  you  a  trouble 
which  possibly  might  prove  to  no  purpose.  But  as 
his  panion  is  absolutely  confirmed,  I  most  ardently 
entreat  your  best  services  in  his  behalf.  Not  to 
enumerate  particulars,  I  recommend  to  you  his 
whole  family  in  general,  but  more  especially  his 

V  Epirus  was  contigunus  to  Grc*eoe,  and  annexed  to  the 
government  of  that  province.  It  it  now  called  Janna,  and 
it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  A  considerable  part 
of  Atticus'g  estate  lay  in  this  country.— Com.  Nep.  in  Vit 
Att  14. 

♦  See  rem.  •,  p.  452. 


son.  My  old  client  Memmios  Gemdhu',  ktrng 
been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  citj  of 
Patrse  during  his  unhappy  bsniyhmfnt,  ^ia^ 
this  young  man  according  to  the  fbnu  prescnbei 
by  the  laws  of  that  community :  indlb^nd  jo« 
to  support  him  in  his  right  of  succeeding  to  thi 
estate  of  his  adoptive  father.  But,  above  lU,  u  I 
have  thoroughly  experienced  the  merit  lulgnuM 
disposition  of  Lyso,  let  me  conjure  yot  to  iMfc 
him  into  a  share  of  your  friendihtp.  I  to  per- 
suaded, if  you  should  do  so,  you  will  botifter  look 
upon  him  with  the  same  affectum,  and  recoanoA 
him  with  as  much  zeal,  as  I  have  ezpreaied  intk 
present  instance.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  I  noit 
earnestly  wish  than  to  raise  in  you  this  dispositka 
towards  him ;  as  I  fear,  if  you  should  not  confer 
upon  him  your  best  services,  he  will  suspect,  idt 
that  you  are  unmindful  of  my  recommenditiffla, 
but  that  I  did  not  sufficiently  enforce  tbea.  Fv 
he  must  be  perfectly  sensible,  not  only  from  whil 
he  has  fluently  heard  me  declare,  bat  from  yo« 
own  obliging  letters  to  me,  of  the  sin|idir  ikut  I 
e^joy  in  your  friendship  and  esteem.   FareveO. 


LETTER  VI. 


To  the 

AscLAPo,  a  physician  of  PatrK,  is  my  tery  ^ 

ticular  fnend ;  to  whose  company,  as  weH  ss  n 

in    his  profession,   I  hate  bea  mA 

A,  V.  707.  indebted.     I  had  occasion  to 


the  latter  in  my  own  family ;  and  had  pest  rt«4| 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  knowledge,  his  iot^n^^ 
and  his  tenderness.  I  recommend  him,  thcrefM^j 
to  your  favour ;  and  entreat  you  to  let  bin  seci  ^l 
the  effects  of  this  leUer,  that  I  did  »  in^' 
strongest  manner.  Your  compUance  with  vm 
request  will  oblige  me  exceedingly.    FarevelL 


LETTER  VIL 


To  the  i 

Marcus  .£11  ilius  Aviants  has  distiogtriw 
me,  from  his  earliest  youth,  with  pecufiar  muism 
^  p  -jjy  affection  and  esteem.  He  is  »■**■* 
only  of  great  politeness  but  probity;*^ 
indeed,  in  every  view  of  his  character,  is  uUt"^ 
amiable.  If  I  imagined  he  were  at  SicjoaSi 
should  think  it  utterly  unnecessary  to  add  i>y<^ 
farther  in  his  behalf,  being  well  persuaded  *■*  "J 
elegance  and  integrity  of  his  manners  f™?} 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  recommend bimiofti; 
same  degree  of  your  affection  which  he  P^'^Jft 
not  only  of  mine,  but  of  every  one  of  hb  fritw** 
generaL  But  as  I  hear  he  still  continues  atCywg 
where  I  left  him  some  time  ago^  I  most  sttMriK 
recommend  his  affairs  and  family  at  Scyoa  to  j^ 
favour  and  protection.  Among  these,  I  mist  f^ 
ticuUrly  single  out  his  freedman,  Hammoni»S|W 
one  who  has  a  claim  to  my  recommendatioB  1^ 
his  own  account.    He  has  gained  my  good  ofwrn*^ 

w  Prohahly  the  same  permn  to  whom  the  S7»b  Wi"'* 

the  3d  book  is  addressed.    See  refm.  «,  p.  391. 

«  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  BttSit*.  ^ 

r  Cyblra  was  a  city  of  Lyoaooia.  annexed  to  the  f«* 

mentor  Cillcia:  Cicero  allodes  to  the  time  when  he« 

proconsul  of  that  prorinca 
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not  onlj  by  his  nQcommon  zeal  and  fidelity  towards 

ktt  patron,  but  by  the  very  important  services  like- 

I  wise  which  he  has  conferred  upon  myself.    Indeed, 

had  it  been  to  me  that  he  had  been  indebted  for  the 

pQvilege  of  his  freedom,  he  could  not  have  acted 

with  a  Diore  faithiol  and  affectionate  assiduity  than 

I  experienced  from  him  in  my  troubles*.     In  the 

hit  pbce,  then,  I  entreat  your  protection  of  Ham- 

motma,  as  agent  in  the  affairs  of  his  patron  :  and, 

IB  the  next,  I  recommend  him   upon  his  own 

looant,  as  worthy  to  be  received  into  the  number 

of  your  friends.    Believe  me,  you  will  find  him  of 

I  modest,  obliging  temper,  and  well  deserving  a 

pbee  in  your  affection.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VIII. 
To  the  iame. 
I  HATB  a  very  great  regard  for  Titus  Manlius,  a 
at:l!i8nt  of  Thespiee ;  not  only  as  one  from  whom 
^  ^  1  have  always  received  singular  marks  of 
consideration  and  esteem,  but  as  he  is  an 
birer  also  of  our  fiivourite  studies.  To  this  I 
ut  add,  that  my  friend  Varro  Murena  very 
rmly  espouses  his  interest :  and  though  Murena 
I  foil  confidence  in  the  effect  of  that  letter  which 
has  himself  written  to  you  in  favour  of  Manlius, 
he  is  persuaded  that  my  recommendation  like- 
e  may  somewhat  increase  your  disposition  to  assist 
L  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  my  desire  of 
iog  both  Murena  and  Manlius,  I  recommend 
latter  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms :  and  you 
greatly  oblige  me  by  promoting  the  interest 
hoooors  of  Manlius  in  every  instance  cou- 
nt with  your  own  character  and  dignity.  I  will 
ore  to  assure  you  likewise,  from  the  know- 
:  I  bare  of  his  polite  and  humanised  disposition, 
roar  good  offices  towards  him  will  be  attended 
ail  tbe  satisfaction  you  can  promise  yourself 
the  gratitude  of  a  worthy  man.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  the  same, 
friend  and  tribe-fellow  %  Lucius  Cossinius, 
wicli  vrhom  I  have  long  lived  in  great  inti- 
^  macj  ;  and  which  his  connexion  with 
Atticua  has  contributed  still  farther  to 
v.  I  enjoy  the  affection  of  his  whole  family, 
^tieiilarly  of  his  freedman  Anchialus,  who  is 
in  tbe  esteem  not  only  of  his  patron,  but  of 
patron 'a  friends  ;  in  which  number  I  have 
mentioned  myself.  I  recommend  Anchialus 
ne  to  jiyuT  favour,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
>od  in  tbe  same  relation  to  me  as  he  does  to 
as.  You  will  oblige  me,  indeed,  in  a  very 
nuoiner,  by  receiving  him  into  your  friend- 
1  ^wini^  him  any  assistance  he  may  require — 
1,  SIS  year  own  convenience  will  admit. 


lar  bis  poTBccutioo  by  Clodino. 
:« »nectiv©  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  divided 
r-fi  ve  tribes :  and  evoj  citixen,  of  whatever  rank, 
sarflj-  enrolled  under  one  ift  other  of  these  several 
h«7  wi^re  each  dlatingoiahed  by  a  particular  name, 
^**»#  P^t^iHa^  Tribtu  Vdina^  Ate.,  which  name 
rtj  «rttl>«r  from  the  place  which  the  tribe  princi- 
bite«l,  or  from  some  distinguiahed  family  it  con- 
.  .Azstiq.  Rom. 


And  you  will  hereafter,  I  am  persuaded,  receive 
much  satisfaction  from  your  compliance  with  this 
request,  as  you  will  find  Anchialus  to  be  a  man  of 
the  greatest  politeness  and  probity.     Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 

To  the  same. 
The  pleasure  I  took  in  the  reflection  of  having 
written  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  friend  and  host, 
^  ^^  .^  Lyso,  was  much  increased  when  I  read  his 
letter :  and  I  particularly  rejoiced  in  hav- 
ing so  strongly  recommended  him  to  your  esteem, 
when  I  found  he  had  before  been  a  sufferer  in  your 
good  opinion ;  for  my  recommendation,  he  tells 
me,  was  of  singular  advantage  in  removing  the 
groundless  suspicion  you  had  entertained  of  him, 
from  a  report  that  he  had  frequently,  whilst  he  was 
at  Rome,  treated  your  character  in  a  disrespectful 
manner.  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  then,  return 
you  those  thanks  which  I  so  justly  owe  you,  for  suf- 
fering my  letter  to  efface  every  remaining  impres- 
sion of  this  injurious  calumny.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  although  Lyso  assures  me  that,  agreeably  to 
your  well-natured  and  generous  disposition,  he  has 
entirely  satisfied  you  of  his  innocence,  yet  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  protest,  not  only  in  justice 
to  my  friend,  but  to  the  world  in  general,  that  I 
never  heard  any  man  mention  you  without  the 
highest  applause.  As  to  Lyso  in  particular,  in  all 
the  daily  conversations  we  had  together  whilst  he 
continued  here,  you  were  the  perpetual  subject  of 
his  encomiums ;  both  as  he  imagined  that  I  heard 
them  with  pleasure,  and  as  it  was  a  topic  extremely 
agreeable  likewise  to  himself.  But  though  he  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  my  former  letter, 
and  I  am  sensible  that  the  generous  manner  in 
which  you  treat  him  renders  all  farther  application 
perfectly  unnecessary,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  renew- 
ing my  earnest  solicitations  that  you  would  continue 
your  favours  towards  him.  I  would  again  also 
represent  to  you  how  well  he  deserves  them,  if  I 
did  not  imagine  you  were  by  this  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  hb  merit.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 
To  the  same. 
Haoesaretus   of    Larissa^    having   received 
considerable  honours  from  me  during  my  consu- 
j^  jj  j(fj    l&te,  has  ever  since  distinguished  me  with 
singular  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
I  strongly  recommend  him,  therefore,  to  you  as  my 
host  and  friend  ;  as  a  man  of  an  honest  and  grate- 
fill  heart ;  as  a  person  of  principal  rank  in  his 
native  city  ;  and,  in  short,  as  one  who  is  altogether 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  your  friendship. 
And   I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
letting  him  ^see  that  you  pay  regard  to  this  my 
recommendation.     Farewell. 


b  There  were  two  cities  of  this  nnme  in  Thessaiy:  a 
country  contiguous  to  Greece*  and  which  formerly  made 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  One  of  these  cities  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Peneus,  and  is  now  called  Larsa : 
the  other  was  a  maritime  town.  Geographers  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  the  present  ArminOf  a  considerable  sea-port 
belonging  to  the  Turks. 

LL  a 
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LETTER  Xn. 
To  the  same. 
Thk  connexioD  between  Lucius  Metcinius  and 
mjself  results  from  no  less  powerful  a  tie  than 
^  jj  -^  that  of  his  having  been  fonnerlj  my 
quaestor^.  But,  though  I  always  con- 
sidered a  relation  of  this  kind  in  the  high  regard  it 
was  viewed  by  our  ancestors,  yet  the  refined  and 
elegant  virtues  of  Mescinius*'  rendered  it  still  more 
justly  sacred.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  man  with 
whom  I  live  in  a  higher  degree  of  intimacy,  or 
from  whose  friendship  I  derive  greater  satisfoction. 
He  doubts  not  of  your  disposition  to  serve  him 
upon  every  occasion  that  shall  comport  with  your 
honour:  however,  he  is  persuaded  that  a  letter 
firom  my  hand  will  considerably  strengthen  your 
inclinations  for  that  purpose.  This  he  collects  not 
only  from  his  own  observation,  but  from  those  fre- 
quent declarations  he  has  heard  me  make  of  the 
very  pleasing  and  intimate  friendship  in  which  you 
and  I  are  so  strictly  joined.  1  am  to  inform  you, 
then,  that  his  late  brother,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Elis*,  has  left  him  his  estate ;  and  1  entreat  you, 
with  all  the  warmth  which  you  are  sensible  ought 
to  animate  me  in  the  concerns  of  a  friend  to  whom 
I  am  so  strongly  and  closely  attached,  that  you 
would  assist  him  with  your  power,  your  influence, 
and  your  advice,  in  settling  these  his  affairs  in  your 
province.  In  view  to  this,  we  have  sent  directions 
to  his  agent,  that  if  any  disputes  should  arise  con- 
cerning the  estate  or  effects  of  the  .testator,  that 
they  shall  be  guided  by  your  sentiments,  and  (if 
it  be  not  troubling  you  too  much)  determined  by 
your  arbitration ;  an  oflSce  which  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you  to  undertake,  and  the  acceptance  of  which 
I  shall  esteem  as  an  honour  done  to  myself.  But 
if  any  of  the  claimants  should  be  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  your  award,  I  shall  receive  it  as  a  singular 
obligation  if  you  will  refer  their  pretensions  (pro- 
vided you  shall  not  think  it  a  derogation  from  your 
dignity)  to  be  determined  in  the  courts  at  Rome ; 
as  the  matter  in  contest  is  with  a  Roman  senator. 
That  you  may  the  less  scruple  to  comply  with  this 
request,  I  have  procured  a  sort  of  recommendatory 
letter  to  you  from  the  consul  Lepidus'.  I  say  a 
recommenckUory  one;  for  to  have  desired  him  to 
write  in  a  more  authoritative  style,  would  not,  I 
thought,  be  treating  your  high  station  with  the 
deference  which  is  so  justly  due  to  it.  I  would 
add,  that  your  obliging  Mescinius  in  this  instance, 
will  be  laying  out  your  favours  to  much  advantage  ; 
if  I  were  not,  on  the  one  hand,  well  persuaded  that 
this  is  a  circumstance  of  which  you  are  already 
apprised  ;  and,  on  the  other,  were  I  not  soliciting 
yon  as  for  an  affair  of  my  own.  For,  be  assured, 
1  take  an  equal  concern  with  Mescinius  in  every 
article  wherein  he  is  interested.  As  I  am  very 
desirous,  therefore,  that  he  may  obtain  his  right 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  so  I  am  solicitous 
likewise  that  he  should  have  reason  to  think  that 
my  recommendation  has  greatly  contributed  to  this 
end.     Farewell. 

c  See  rem,  o,  p.  448. 

<*  The  reader  will  find,  by  the  remark  referred  to  in  the 
last  note,  how  little  there  was  of  truth  and  slnoerity  in  the 
character  which  Cicero  here  bestows  upon  his  friend. 

e  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

f  He  was  this  year  appointed  by  Canar  to  be  his  colleague 
in  the  consular  office.— Plut  in  Vit.  Anton. 


LETTER  XIII. 

To  the  tame. 

Thb  regard  you  pay  to  my  recommesditioas 
has  given  me,  and  will  hereafter  gi?e  me,  I  dare 
A  c  707  ^7*  ^'^^^"^  occasions  oif  repadng  m; 
acknowledgments.  Howcrer,  1  will 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  convey  my  thadcs  to  joa 
in  a  style  as  various  as  the  sereral  instsoca  tbt 
demand  them  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  yoo  Uw^f, 
express  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Hamffloaias,  foS 
of  the  strongest  expressions  of  gratitode  for  tke 
services  you  have  rendered  boUi  to  him  and  AiiiflBi, 
in  consequence  of  my  recommendatioD^ ;  aad  k 
assures  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  geiwroai  ihia 
the  personal  civilities  you  have  shown  to  lunad^ 
as  well  as  the  attention  you  have  given  to  the  aiuit 
of  his  patron.  This  would  afford  me  a  tm  set- 
sible  pleasure,  were  I  to  consider  it  only  as  a  bodit 
to  those  to  whom  I  have  the  strongest  attachneiitii 
as  indeed  Avianus  has  distinguished  himself  ibovt 
all  my  friends  by  his  superior  sensibility  of  tht 
many  and  great  obligations  I  have  confiened  v^m'i 
him.  But  my  satisfaction  still  inotssw  ^^}\ 
view  it  as  an  instance  of  my  standing  8o  high  it 
your  esteem,  as  to  incline  you  to  serre  my  friend 
more  eflficaciously  than  I  myself  should,  p«li»p«» 
were  I  present  for  that  purpose.  PoasiUy  tk 
reason  of  your  having  this  advantage  over  w,  m 
be,  that  I  should  not  yield  altogether  so easSyW 
their  requests  as  you  comply  with  mine.  W 
whatever  doubt  I  may  have  as  to  that  point,  I  ^m 
none  of  your  being  persuaded  that  I  entotua  M 
sentiments  of  your  favours  they  deserve;  anij 
entreat  you  to  believe  (what  I  will  be  ans»mWe«^ 
the  truth)  that  both  Avianus  and  Hammonias  M 
received  them  with  the  same  grateful  diqpo«ti«j 
I  beseech  you  then,  if  it  be  not  engaging  yocin^ 
much  trouble,  that  you  would  endeavour *^*^'Jjn 
affairs  may  be  settl^  before  you  leave  the  prw«i«jN 

I  live  in  a  most  agreeable  intimacy  with  ^ 
son,  whose  genius  and  uncommon  appBettioa,  b^ 
above  all,  his  probity  Ymd  virtue,  aflbrd  me  a 
sensible  pleasure.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIV. 


To  the 

It  is  always  with  much  pleasure  thatT  t^l^ 
you  in  behalf  of  my  friends ;  but  I  find  a  w 
^  ,,  j^    greater  in  expressing  my  gntitwte 
those  favours  you  yield  to  my  srficitatu 
This  indeed  is  a  pleasure  vrith  which  yoa  netcr 
of  supplying  me ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  ackD< 
ledgments  I  receive,  even  from  persons  whom 
have  but  slightly  mentioned  to  you.    1  think  ^ 
self  greatly  indebted  for  these  instances  of 
friendship ;  but  particularly  for  those  good ' 
you  have  conferred  upon  Mescinius.    He  i 
me  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  my 
you  gave  his  agents  full  assurance  of  your  serrififl 
and  have  since  performed  even  more  than  y< 


»  Sulplcius  was  one  of  the  most  oonsfctambto  toffj*'' 
the  a«e.    See  rem.  b,  p.  488. 
^  See  the  7th  letter  of  this  book. 
1  The  12th  letter  of  this  book. 
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yroBuaed.  Believe  me,  (and  I  cannot  too  often 
Rpeit  it,)  you  have,  by  these  means,  laid  an 
oUigitioD  upon  me  of  the  most  acceptable  kind ; 
nd  it  affords  me  so  much  the  higher  satisfaction, 
« f  im  persuaded  Mesdnius  will  give  yon  abnn- 
hat  reason  to  rejoice  in  it  yourself.  Virtue  and 
probity,  ia  truth,  are  the  prevailing  qualities  of  his 
ian ;  aa  in  obliging  and  friendly  oflSciousness  is 
lie  diatingaishiog  characteristic.  To  this  I  must 
add,  that  he  is  particularly  devoted  to  our  favourite 

iipecolations ;  those  philosophical  speculations,  my 
faeoA,  which  were  always  the  delight,  as  they  are 
tow  also  the  support  and  consolation,  of  my  life. 
I  Ut  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  give  him  fresh  instances 

tf  joor  generosity  upon  every  occasion,  wherein  it 
Libli  not  be  inconsistent  with  your  dignity  to  inter- 
foce.  But  there  are  two  articles  in  which  I  will 
fBticoIarly  request  it.  The  first  is,  that  if  those 
mo  are  indebted  to  the  estate  of  his  testator, 
u»Ud  insist  apon  being  indemnified  in  their  pay- 
aenta  to  Mesdnius,  that  my  security  may  be 
ttcepted;  and  the  next  is,  that  as  the  greatest 
nrt  of  the  testator's  effects  are  secreted  by  his 
rife,  that  yoo  would  assist  in  concerting  measures 
W  sending  her  to  Rome.  Should  she  l^  once  per- 
uaded  that  thia  method  will  be  taken  with  her,  we 
oabt  not  of  her  settling  everything  to  the  satis- 
ictioa  of  Mescinius;  and,  that  it  may  be  so,  I 
<>st  strongly  again  request  the  interposition  of 
>Br  good  offices.  Id  the  mean  time,  I  will  be 
tfweraUe  for  what  I  just  now  assured  you,  that 
ff  gretitnde  and  other  amiable  qualities  of  Mes- 
lias  will  give  you  reason  to  think  your  favours 
Te  not  ill  bestowed,  which  I  mention  as  a  motive 
his  own  mcoount,  to  be  added  to  those  which 
need  you  to  serve  him  upon  mine. 

am  persuaded  that  the  Lacedaemonians  doubt 

of  being  saffidently  recommended  to  your 
ice  and  patronage,  by  their  own  and  thdr 
ators'  rirtues,  and  I  know  you  too  well  to 
tioa  your  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
mal  rights  and  merit  of  every  people  who  are 
ected  with  the  republic.  Accordingly,  uot- 
tanding  the  great  obligations  I  have  recdved 

the  citizens  of  Lacedaemon,  yet,  when  Phi- 
3  requested  me  to  recommend  them  to  your 
:tion,  my  answer  was,  that  the  Lacedsemo- 
could  not  possibly  stand  in  need  of  an  advo- 
nth  Solpicios.  The  truth  is,  I  look  upon  it 
ircamstmnce  of  singular  advantage  to  all  the 
of  A^chaia '»  in  general,  that  you  preside  over 
!o  these  turbulent  times  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
ou,  who  su%  so  peculiarly  conversant,  not 
t  the  Roooan  but  Grecian  annals,  cannot  but 
iend  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  sake  of 
keroic  descent.  I  will  only,  therefore,  en- 
oa  that,  when  you  are  acting  towards  them 
ie^aeoce  of  what  your  justice  and  honour 
»^  joo  -vroiald,  at  the  same  time,  intimate 
u  receiwe  mo  additional  pleasure  from  indulg- 
r  own  iiMsIinations  of  that  sort,  by  knowing 

be  agreeabie  likewise  to  mine.  As  I  think 
>biigecl  to  sbow  this  dty  that  their  concerns 

of  tny  care 9  it  is  with  much  earnestness  I 
is  reqoest-       FarewelL 

>  Oreeca 


LETTER   XV. 
To  LeptaK 

The  moment  I  recdved  your  letter  from  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  I  despatched  a  note  to  Balbus, 
A.  u.  708  ^  inquire  the  purport  of  the  law  you 
mention^.  His  answer  was,  that  such 
persons  as  at  present  exercise  the  office  of  prseco', 
are  expressly  excluded  from  being  decurii"*;  but 
this  prohibition  extended  not  to  those  who  had 
formerly  been  engaged  in  that  employment.  Let 
not  our  friends,  then,  be  discouraged.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  intolerable  that  a  parcel  of  paltry 
fortune-tellers  should  be  thought  worthy  of  being 
admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome",  at  the  same 
time  that  having  formerly  acted  as  a  pneco  should 
disqualify  a  man  for  bdng  member  of  the  council 
of  a  country  corporation. 

We  have  no  news  from  Spain  :  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is,  that  young  Pompey  has  drawn 
together  a  very  considerable  army.  This  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Padaecus**  to  Caesar,  a  copy  whereof 
Caesar  himself  has  transmitted  to  us ;  in  which  it 
is  affirmed  that  Pompey  is  at  the  head  of  eleven 
legions  P.  Messala,  in  a  letter  he  lately  wrote  to 
Quintus  Salassus,  informs  him  that  his  brother, 
Publius  Curtius,  has  been  executed  by  the  command 
of  Pompey,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
This  man  had  entered,  it  seems,  into  a  conspiracy 
with  some  Spaniards,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  in 
case  Pompey  should  march  into  a  certain  village 
for  provisions,  to  seize  upon  his  person,  and  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  Caesar. 

In  relation  to  the  security  in  which  you  stand 
engaged  for  Pompey,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as 
soon  as  Galba,  who  is  jointly  bound  with  you, 
returns  hither,  I  shall  not  fail  to  consult  with  him 
about  measures  for  settling  that  affair.  He  seemed, 
I  remember,  to  imagine  that  it  might  be  adjusted  ; 
and  you  know  he  is  a  man  who  spares  no  pains 
where  his  money  is  concerned. 

J  Cioero  inentiont  a  person  of  this  name  in  a  former  let- 
Uatt  who  appears  to  have  been  bis  ym^ectus  /abrumt  or 
what  might  be  called,  perhaps,  in  modem  language,  the 
commander  of  his  train  of  artillery,  when  he  was  governor 
of  Cilicia.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  ManuUus  omjeo- 
tures,  that  he  is  the  same  person  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed.— Ep.  Fam.  iii.  7. 

k  Manutius  very  Justly  observes,  that  this  could  not  be 
a  law  which  Cssar  had  actually  passed,  but  one  which  he 
intended,  perhaps,  to  enact,  when  he  should  return  from 
Spain:  for  if  it  had  been  actually  promulgated.  Cicero 
could  have  had  no  occasion  to  apply  to  Balbus  for  his  in- 
telligence. 

1  The  office  of  praco  seems  to  have  been  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  crier  in  our  courts  of  Justice,  but  not  altogether 
BO  low  in  reputa 

»  A  deeurio  was,  in  a  corporate  city,  the  same  as  a  sena- 
tor of  Rome ;  that  b,  a  member  of  the  public  council  of 
the  community. 

B  This  is  a  sneer  upon  Cesar,  who  had  introduced  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank  and  character  into  the  Roman 
senate.    See  rem.  o,  p.  457. 

o  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  jierson  of  great  note 
in  that  province.  Capsar  entrusted  him  with  a  very  con- 
siderable command  in  the  expedition  against  the  sons  of 
Pompey.— Hirt.  De  fieU.  llisp.  3. 

P  The  number  of  horse  and  foot  in  a  Roman  legion 
varied  in  different  periods  of  the  republic.  In  its  lowest 
computation,  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  aoou  font  and 
200  horse  ;  and,  in  its  highest,  to  have  risen  to  GOOO  of  the 
former,  and  400  of  the  hitter.— Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom.  964. 
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It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  that  yoa  so 
highly  approve  of  my**  OraUtr,  Whatever  skill  I 
have  in  the  art,  I  have  displayed  it  all  in  that 
treatise;  and,  if  the  commendations  you  bestow 
npon  it  are  not  too  partial,  I  cannot  but  set  some 
value  upon  my  judgment.  To  speak  truth,  I  am 
willing  to  rest  all  my  reputation  of  this  kind  upon 
the  merit  of  that  performance.  I  hope  my  little 
favourite,  your  son,  already  discovers  some  relish 
for  writings  of  this  sort ;  and  although  he  is  yet 
too  young  to  enter  far  into  these  studies,  yet  it  will 
be  no  disadvantage  to  him  to  begin  thus  early  to 
form  his  taste  by  compositions  of  this  nature. 

I  have  been  detained  at  Rome  on  account  of  my 
daughter  Tullia's  lying-in.  But  though  she  is 
now,  I  hope,  out  of  all  danger,  yet  I  still  wait  here 
in  expectation  of  my  first  payment  from  the  agenU 
of  Dolabella' ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not 
so  fond  of  changing  the  scene  as  formerly.  The 
amusement  I  found  in  my  country  houses,  together 
with  the  sweets  of  retirement,  were  wont  heretofore 
to  draw  me  frequently  out  of  Rome.  But  the 
situation  of  my  present  house  is  altogether  as  plea- 
sant as  that  of  any  of  my  villas.  I  am,  indeed,  as 
much  retired  here  as  if  I  lived  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented desert,  and  carry  on  my  studies  without 
the  least  interruption.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  I 
have  a  better  chance  of  a  visit  from  yon  in  Rome 
than  you  have  of  seeing  me  in  the  country. 

I  would  recommend  Hesiod  to  the  agreeable  little 
Lepta  as  an  author  which  he  ought  to  retain  by 
heart ;  and  particularly  let  him  always  have  in  his 
mouth  those  noble  lines. 

High  on  a  nigged  rock,  &c.« 
Farewell. 


.     LETTER   XVL 

To  Aulus  Torqvatus, 

I  There  is  no  news  to  send  you ;  and,  indeed,  if 
there  were  any,  yet  all  accounts  of  that  kind,  I 
A,  V.  708  ^^^^*  ***  usually  transmitted  to  you  by 
your  own  family.  As  to  what  may  here- 
after happen,  though  it  is  always  difficult  to  de- 
termine concerning  future  events,  yet,  when  they 
are  not  placed  at  too  great  a  distance,  one  may 
sometimes  form  a  tolerable  guess.  At  present, 
however,  all  I  can  conjecture  is,  that  the  war  is  not 
likely  to  be  drawn  out  into  any  great  length ; 
though  I  must  acknowledge  there  are  some  who 
think  differently.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  has  already  been  an  engagement ;  but  I  do 


4  This  elegant  and  Judicious  piece  is  inscribed  to  Brutus, 
and  was  written  in  answer  to  a  question  he  had  often  pro- 
posed to  Cicero,  concerning  the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
species  of  eloquence. 

'  This  seems  to  intimate  that  there  had  been  a  divorce 
between  Dolabella  and  Tullia :  as  it  was  usual,  In  oases  of 
tiiat  kind,  for  the  husband  to  return  the  portion  he  had 
received  from  his  wife,  at  three  annual  payments.  See 
retM.  o  and  4,  on  letter  S,  book  xL 

■  The  passage  in  Hesiod.  at  which  Cicero  hints,  is  to  the 
following  purpose : 

High  on  a  rugged  rock  the  gods  ordain. 
Majestic  Virtue  shall  her  throne  maintain : 
And  many  a  thorny  path  her  sons  must  press. 
Ere  the  gUd  summit  shall  their  hibours  bless. 
There  Joys  serene  to  arduous  toils  succeed. 
And  peace  eternal  b  the  victor's  meed. 


not  give  you  this  as  a  fact ;  1  mentioB  it  ooIt  u 
extremely  probable.  The  event  of  war  ii  ihn^ 
precarious ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  dub- 
ber  of  forces  is  so  considerable  on  each  s^  nd 
there  b  such  a  general  spirit,  it  ii  mA,  in  bodi 
armies,  of  coming  to  action,  that  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  surprise,  whichever  side  sbooU  obtam 
the  victory*.  In  the  mean  time,  theworU  is  ewj 
day  more  and  more  persuaded,  that  altboogb  dtere 
may  be  some  little  difierence  in  the  csise  of  tk 
contending  parties,  there  will  be  scarody  aaj  it 
the  consequence  of  their  success.  As  to  oae  of 
them,  we  have  already  in  some  sort  expenenoed 
their  disposition" ;  and,  as  to  the  other,  «e  are  iQ 
of  us  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  is  to  bedreadei 
from  an  incensed  conqueror*. 

If,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  I  may  aeoi  t» 
increase  that  grief  which  I  should  endeatvir  t» 
alleviate,  I  must  confess  that  I  knov  bit  oat 
reflection  capable  of  supporting  us  noder  tbus 
public  misfortunes.  It  is  a  reflection,  howtm,d 
sovereign  efficacy,  where  it  can  be  applied  ia  itt 
fuU  force,  and  of  which  I  every  day  more  asdatae 
experience  the  singular  advantage.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  greatest  consolation  under  adfersitf,  to  bt 
conscious  of  .having  always  meant  well,  aod  to  k 
persuaded  that  nothing  but  guilt  desuiu  to  bt 
considered  as  a  severe  evil.  But  as  yoa  and  I M 
so  fiar  from  having  anjrthing  to  reproadi  owsdm 
with,  that  we  have  tbe  satisfaction  to  rdkct  tW 
we  have  ever  acted  upon  the  most  patriot  pcii- 
ciples ;  as  it  is  not  our  measures,  but  the  iUnooM 
of  those  measures,  which  the  world  regrets;  int 
word,  as  we  have  faithfully  disdiaigedthat  detf*! 
owed  to  our  country,  let  us  bear  the  erotvitk 
calmness  and  moderation.  But  I  prrtendnotli 
teach  you  how  to  support  Uiese  oar  comoon  cda* 
mities.  It  is  a  lesson  whieb  requires  macb  gicattf 
abilities  than  mine  to  inculcate,  as  well  at  tbi 
most  singular  fortitude  of  soul  to  practise.  TbM 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  any  man  is  qaaM 
to  be  your  instructor,  as  it  is  easy  to  sbotr  ibal 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  partioilariy  affi^ 
For  with  respect  to  Caesar,  though  hehasajjpw 
somewhat  more  slow  in  granting  your  pardon  tbfl 
was  generally  imagined,  yet  I  have  not  tbe  ksrf 
doubt  of  his  consenting  to  your  restoratiDa ;  m 
as  to  the  other  party  ^,  you  perfectly  weB  ka* 
how  your  interest  stands  with  them,  witboat 
telling  you.  Your  only  remaining 
then,  must  arise  from  being  thus  long 
from  your  family :  and  it  is  a  drcomstsnce,  1 
fess,  that  justly  merits  your  ooncem,  especaaltf 
you  are  by  this  mean  deprived  of  the  coaifinj 


t  This  letter  was  probably  writtoi  wry  eari;  ia  1 
present  year,  as  it  was  on  the  17th  of  March  that  tWti 
armies  came  to  a  general  engagements  Thb decy r»W 
tie  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Mmida.  a  at;  vtM 
■till  subeists  in  the  province  of  Granada.  Cwmr  oMriaa 
a  complete  victory;  but  it  was  disputed  ^y  the  ft«n|i^ 
with  to  much  courage  and  obettnacy,  that  it  w«  1^ 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  advantagd  vooU  tare*  o*^ 
Florufi  most  elegantly  expresses  it,  *'  at  ptens  ti**** 
ncKdo  quid  deUberare  Fortuna."— Uirt  De  BeU.  Bisp.  A 
Flor.  iv. «. 

«  The  Cesarean  party. 

»  Young  Pompey,  who,  if  he  had aueoeeded, *«^* 
doubtedly  have  acted  with  great  sevarity  tow«r*»  ClH 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  had  deserted  the  caaacol  s 
father. 

V  The  Pompeiana 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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ftoK  no6t  amisble  yonths,  yonr  tons.     But,  as  I 

obiemd  in  •  former^  letter,  it  is  natural  for  every 

in  theie  unhappy  times  to  look  upon  his  own 

MditioQ  u  of  all  others  the  most  miserable,  and 

toikem  that  place  the  least  eligible  in  which  it  is 

hb  (brtnoe  to  be  situated.    For  my  own  part, 

lidced,  I  think  that  we  who  live  at  Rome  are  most 

,|i  be  lamented ;   not  only  as  in  misfortunes  of 

•my  kind  a  spectator  must  be  more  sensibly 

\0eaed  than  he  who  is    acquainted  with  them 

[fterdj  by  report,  but  as  we  are  more  exposed  to 

duiger  of  sudden  violences  than  those  who  are 

at  a  greater  distance. 
Vet,  after  all  mj  endeavours  to  reason  you  out 
ftmr  disqaietodes,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
I  am  more  obliged  to  time  than  to  that  philo- 
17  which  I  have  ever  cultivated,  for  the  miti- 
|ition  of  my  own  ;  and  how  g^reat  they  once  were, 
9D0  perfectly  well  know.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
I  bare  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  when  I  was 
to  desirous  of  peace  as  to  think  even  a  bad  one 
inferable  to  a  civil  war,  I  saw  farther  into  con- 
•eqoenoes  than  some  of  my  countrymen.  And 
li^of  h  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  spirit  of  divination 
led  itwas  chance  alone  that  verified  my  predictions, 
yet  I  win  own  that  I  take  great  satisfaction  in  the 
empty  honour  of  my  fruitless  penetration.  In  the 
Deit  place,  I  have  the  consolation,  in  common 
ntfi  yourself,  that  should  I  now  be  called  upon  to 
ay  fkmn  my  hfe,  I  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  a 
»mmonwealth  which  I  can  by  any  means  regret  to 
itfe ;  especially  as  the  same  blow  that  deprives 
K  of  my  life  wUl  deprive  me  likewise  of  all  sensi- 
ihty  *.  Besides,  I  am  already  arrived  at  a  fulness 
'  jears^;  and,  as  I  can  look  back  with  entire 
itisfactton  on  the  course  I  have  completed,  so  I 
m  nothing  to  fear  from  any  violence  which  may 
offered  to  me,  since  nature  herself  has  now  well- 
^  condn<:ted  my  days  to  their  final  period.  In  a 
vd,  wboi  I  reflect  nponthat  great  man',  or  rather, 
£td,  upon  those  many  illustrious  personages 
o  perished  in  this  war,  it  would  seem  a  want 
vodestj  to  r^ret  submitting  to  the  same  fate, 
never  I  shall  find  it  necessary.  The  truth  is, 
present  to  myself  all  that  can  possibly  happen 
ne ;  aM,  indeed,  there  is  no  calamity  so  severe 
*4i  I  do  not  look  upon  as  actually  impending, 
rever,  since  to  live  in  perpetual  fear  is  a  greater 
Chao  any  we  can  dread,  I  check  myself  in  these 
irtions,  especially  as  I  am  approaching  to  that 
,  which  is  not  only  unattended  with  any  pain 
ieif,  but  vrhich  will  put  an  end  to  all  painful 
tions  for  ewer.  But  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
Ribjecty  perhaps,  than  was  necessary.  How- 
if  1  mn  out  my  letters  to  an  unreasonable 
t,  you  must  not  impute  it  to  impertinence, 
fection. 

Lzn  sorry  to  hear  that  Sulpicius  has  left 
B*  ;  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  daily  com- 
md  conversation  of  so  wise  and  valuable  a 
sifbrded  joa  great  relief  under  your  affile- 
Bnt  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  bear  them 
>mea  yon*  and  support  yourself  with  your 
ortitade.       In  ^^  mean  time,  be  assured  I 

!  first  letter  of  tills  book. 

rrm.  ',  p.  477- 

rn  ^r^ia  fl^t  tlais  time  In  his  6l8t  year. 

xSer^  pcoba1>lT»  to  return  to  Rome  upon  the  expi- 
his  gov  ca-uan^ot. 


shall  promote,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  care,  what-   > 
ever  1  shall  think   agreeable  to  the  interest  or   ' 
inclination  either  of  you  or  yours.     And  in  this   | 
I  can  only  imitate  you  in  your  disposition  to  serve 
tne,  without  being  able  to  return  your  generous 
offices  in  the  same  efficacious  manner.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 

To  Caiut  Cassius, 
I  sHOTTLDnot  send  you  so  short  a  letter,  if  your 
courier  had  not  called  for  it  just  as  he  was  setting 
^^  out.  But  I  have  still  another  reason ; 
^*  *  for  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  you  in  the 
way  of  pleasantry,  and  serious  affairs  are  topics  in 
which  it  is  not  altogether  safe  to  engage.  You 
will,  therefore,  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be 
in  any  humour  to  be  jocose  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no 
very  easy  matter.  However,  it  is  the  only  expe- 
dient left  to  divert  our  uneasy  thoughts.  But 
where,  then,  you  will  probably  ask,  is  our  philo- 
sophy ?  Why,  yours,  my  friend,  is  in  the  *•  kitchen, 
I  suppose ;  and  as  to  mine,  it  is  much  too  trouble-  | 
some  a  guest  to  gain  admittance.  The  fact  is,  I  ; 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  being  a  slave  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  I  may  not  hear  the  severe  reproaches  of 
Plato,  I  endeavour  to  turn  my  attention  another 
way. 

We  have  hitherto  received  no  certain  intelligence 
from  Spain.  I  rejoice,  upon  your  account,  that 
you  are  absent  from  this  unpleasing  scene,  though 
I  greatly  regret  it  upon  my  own.  But  your  courier 
presses  me  to  despatch,  so  that  I  can  only  bid  you 
adieu,  and  entreat  the  continuance  of  that  friend- 
ship you  have  ever  shown  me  from  your  earliest 
youth. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Dolabella'. 

I  WOULD  not  venture  to  omit  writing  to  you  by 
our  friend  Salrius ;  though  I  have  nothing  more 

„  7oe.  ^  ■*!  ^^^  ^^*'  y**'*  perfectly  well  know 
already,  that  I  infinitely  love  you**.  I  have 
much  more  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  a  letter  from 
you,  than  you  can  have  to  receive  one  from  me,  as  I 
imagine  there  is  nothing  going  forward  in  Rome 
which  you  will  think  of  importance  enough  to  raise 
your  curiosity,  unless,  perhaps,  that  1  am  to  sit  in 
judgment  between  two  learned  grammarians  ;  our 
friend  Nicias,  and  his  antagonistVidius.  The  latter, 
you  must  know,  has  produced  a  certain  mantucript, 
relating  to  an  account  between  them,  to  which 
Nicias,  like  a  second  Aristarchus  *,  very  peremp- 
torily insists  that  some  of  the  Itnet  are  altogether 
ipuriofu.  Now  I,  like  a  venerable  ancient  critic, 
am  to  determine  whether  these  suspected  interpo- 
lotions  are  genuine  or  not.    But  you  will  question, 

b  This  ia  a  raillery  upon  the  tenets  of  Cassius,  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  the  Epicurean  sect. 

c  He  was.  at  this  time,  with  Ctnar,  in  Spain. 

d  Whatever  diea^rreement  there  was  between  Dolabella 
and  Tullia,  it  did  not,  in  appearance  at  least,  occasion  any 
coolness  between  him  and  his  fatherin-law ;  a  circum- 
stance, which,  considering  the  tenderness  of  Cicero  for  his 
daughter,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  Dolabella's  great 
credit  with  C'sMjar. 

•  A  celebrated  Greek  critic.    Bee  rem,  ',  p.  435. 
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perhtpt,  whether  I  have  tofficieDtlj  for^tten  the 
deliciooB  mushrooms  and  those  noble  prawns'  with 
which  I  have  been  so  often  regaled  by  Nicias  and 
his  gentle  spouse,  to  be  qualified  for  an  impartial 
judge  in  this  important  cause.  Let  me  ask  you,  in 
return,  whether  you  imsgine  1  have  so  entirely 
thrown  off  all  my  former  sererity,  as  to  retain 
nothing  of  my  old  solemnity  of  brow,  even  when  1 
am  sitting  in  g^ave  tribunal.  You  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  my  honest  host  shall  be  no  great 
sufferer.  Though,  let  me  tell  you,  if  I  should  pass 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  him,  I  shall  by  no 
means  allow  you  to  reverse  it,  lest  Bursa  should 
be  supplied  with  a  pedagogue  to  teach  him  his 
letters'.  But  I  am  running  on  in  this  ludicrous 
style,  without  reflecting  that  you,  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  too  seriously 
engaged  to  relish  these  humorous  sallies.  When 
I  shall  be  certain,  therefore,  that  you  are  in  a  dis- 
position to  laugh,  you  shall  hear  farther  from  me. 
1  cannot,  however,  forbear  adding,  that  the  people 
were  extremely  solicitous  concerning  the  fate  of 
Sulla *>,  till  the  news  of  his  death  was  confirmed ; 
but  now  that  they  are  assured  of  the  fiict,  they  are 
no  longer  inquisitive  how  it  happened,  well  con- 
tented with  their  intelligence  that  be  is  undoubtedly 
defunct.  As  for  myself,  I  bear  this  deplorable 
accident  like  a  philosopher ;  my  only  concern  is, 
lest  it  should  damp  the  spirit  of  Cacsar^s  auctions'. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   XIX. 
To  Aulus  Torqualut. 
I  HOPS  you  will  not  imagine  that  yon  have  been 
out  of  my  thoughts,  by  my  having  lately  been  a 
more  remiss  correspondent  than  usual 
The  true  occasion  of  my  silence  has  partly 
arisen  from  an  ill  state  of  health,  which,  however, 
is  now  somewhat  mended,  and  partly  has  been 
owing  to  my  absence  from  Rome,  which  prevented 
me  from  being  informed  when  any  courier  was 
despatched  to  you.     Be  assured  that  I  constantly 
and  most  affectionately  preserve  you  in  my  remem. 
brance,  and  that  your  affairs  of  every  kind  are  as 
much  my  concern  as  if  they  were  my  own. 

Believe  me,  you  have  no  reason,  considering  the 
unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs,  to  be  uneasy 
that  yours  still  remain  in  a  more  dubious  and  un- 
settled posture  than  was  generally  hoped  and 
imagined.     For  one  of  these  three  events  must 

'  In  the  original.  It  Is  cu/lnanim,  which  oonveyt  no  sense, 
or,  at  least,  a  very  forced  one.  The  reading,  therefore, 
proposed  hy  Oronorios,  Is  adopted  in  the  translation,  who 
imagines  the  true  word  was  tquiUarum ;  for  prawns  was 
a  fl«h  in  great  repute  amongst  the  Roman  epicures. 

f  Bum  waa  a  particular  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  had  been 
banished  for  his  riotous  attempts  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  from  which  banishment  he  was  lately  recalled. 
Bee  rem.  •,  p.  387. 

^  This  man  had  rendered  himself  extremely  and  gene- 
rally odious  by  the  purchases  he  had  made  of  the  confis- 
cated estates,  during  the  proscriptions  both  of  8ylla  and 
t'wNar.— Cio.  de  OIBc.  ii.  8. 

i  In  which  the  confiscated  estates  were  put  up  to  sale. 
One  of  the  methods  that  Cesar  took  to  reward  his  parti- 
sans, was  by  suffering  them  to  purehnt>e  tha«e  et>tatcs  at 
an  under-value ;  and  it  wa»  tlie  liopt-n  of  bcinR  a  sharer  m 
tbetie  iniquitous  spoilt*,  that  fiiniirthed  one  of  the  principal 
incentives  to  the  civil  war.— Cic.  ubi  snp. 


necessarily  take  place  ;  cither  we  dull  never  ttt 
an  end  of  our  civil  wars,  or  they  will  one  day  sab- 
side,  and  give  the  republic  an  opportonitf  of  r« 
covering  its  vigour,  or  they  will  tenninate  is  iu 
utter  extinction.  If  the  sword  is  never  to  be 
sheathed,  you  can  have  nothing  to  fetr  either froa 
the  party  which  you  formeriy  assisted,  or  frontbit 
by  which  you  have  lately  been  received^.  Bst 
should  the  republic  again  revive,  dther  by  tbe 
contending  factions  mutually  agreeiDf  to  s  cew* 
tion  of  arms  ;  or  by  their  laying  them  down  in  sen 
lassitude  ;  or  by  one  side  being  vanquished;  yoa 
will  undoubtedly  be  again  restored  both  to  you 
rank  and  to  your  fortunes.  And  should  ov  cos- 
stitution  be  totally  destroyed,  agreeably  to  vUt 
the  wise  Marcus  Antonius^  lohg  since  apprehendei 
when  he  imagined  that  the  present  caltmirift  v«re 
even  then  approaching,  you  irill  have  the  coo&elft* 
tion,  at  least,  to  reflect,  that  a  misfortuoe  «hich  is 
common  to  all  cannot  be  lamented  as  pecnbar  to 
any  :  and  miserable  as  this  consolation  miot  proK 
to  a  man  of  your  patriot  virtues,  'tis  a  couobtko, 
however,  to  which  we  must  necessaiilj  have  re- 
course. 

If  you  well  consider  the  full  force  of  theesfes 
hints,  (and  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  be  nore 
explicit  in  a  letter,)  you  most  be  convinced,  «itk' 
out  my  telling  you,  that  yon  have  fomething  to 
hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  the  repobbe 
shall  subsist,  either  in  its  present,  or  any  otba 
form.  But  should  it  be  entirely  subverted,  it  1 
am  sure  you  would  not,  if  you  were  peniittei 
survive  its  ruin  ;  so  1  am  persuaded  you  will  ps- 
tiently  submit  to  your  fate,  in  the  oonsdotts  satis- 
faction of  having  in  no  sort  deserved  it  Cut  I 
forbear  to  enter  farther  into  this  sufajed,  and  viU 
only  add  my  request,  that  you  would  inforB  vt 
how  it  is  with  you,  and  where  you  purpose  to  ix 
your  quarters,  that  I  may  know  where  s  kiter  or 
a  visit  will  find  you.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XX. 

To  Caius  Cassius. 

Surely,  my  friend,  your  couriers  are  a  letof 

most  unconscionable  fellows.     Not  that  they  hsvt 

A,  u.  708.  8^^®**  ™®  *°y  particular  offeoce ;  but  a 

'  they  never  bring  me  a  letter  when  tbey 

i  Torquatus  was  now  in  Italy,  having  obtained  tbrpe^ 
mission  of  returning,  by  means  of  DolabeUa,  with  vkflB 
Cicero  had  employed  his  good  offices  for  that  VV^^ 
appears  by  several  passages  which  Manutins  h$»  pnxlK« 
from  the  letters  to  Attious.  But  whether  TorqsattS 
afterwards,  procured  a  fuU  pardoo  fkom  Cav.  awl  «w 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours,  is  uncertain :  sU  th^ 
is  farther  known  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  in  the  am;  >< 
Brutus  and  Caasius,  at  the  batUe  at  Philippi,  and  iB^»>* 
number  of  those  whom  Atticna  generously  asisM'  tt 
their  distress  after  the  event  of  that  unforttmate  acti«.- 
Ad  Att.  xliL  9.  20,  21 ;  Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Att  ii 

k  This  eloquent  and  iUustrious  patriot,  the  grsniWh* 
of  Mark  Antony,  was  consul  in  the  year  GS3:  •»^;|^ 
twelve  years  afterwards,  was  put  to  death  by  the  caiD»»a* 
of  Marius,  whose  party  he  had  strenuously  onMsrd.  M*riw 
was  at  dinner  when  the  executiooer  of  his  cruel  <»<*«» 
brought  him  the  head  of  Antonius,  which  that  saagaimrT 
Roman  received  into  his  hands,  with  aU  the  insoknt  >rf 
horrid  exultation  of  the  most  wivape  barbarisB.— P1n»- « 
Vit.  Anton.;  Appian.  De  Bell.  dt.  i.  344;  VaL  Mix 
ix.2. 
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arme  here,  is  it  fair  tbey  should  always  press  me 
in  ooe  when  they  retom  ?  It  would  be  more  con- 
vaient,  however,  if  they  would  give  me  earlier 
aodce,  and  not  make  their  demands  in  the  very 
iBitaot  Cbey  are  setting  out.  You  must  excuse 
Be,  therefore,  (if  an  excuse  I  can  want,  who  am  so 
Koch  more  punctual  a  correspondent  than  your- 

ii^,}  fhoold  this  letter  prove  no  longer  thain  my 
hit :  u  you  may  be  assured  of  receiving  an  ample 
detail  of  everything  in  my  next.  But  that  my  pre- 
mt  epiade  may  not  be  wholly  barren  of  news,  I 
»ot  mform  you  that  PnbKus  SullaS  the  father,  is 
lead.   The  occasion  of  this  accident  is  variously 
ttported :  some  say  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  palate; 
aod  others,  that  he  was  murdered  by  highwaymen. 
The  people,  however,  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
tie  ffltaner,  since  tJiey  are  quite  clear  as  to  the 
(act :  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  flames  of  his  funeral 
pile  have  consumed  him  to  ashes.  And  what  though 
Ltberty  herself,  alas  !  perished  with  this  paragon 
of 'patriots,  you  will  bear  the  loss  of  him,  1  guess, 
I  with  much  philosophy.    But  Cesar,  His  thought, 
will  bet  rod  mourner,  in  the  apprehension  that 
his  tactions  will  not  now  proceed  so  currently  as 
BsoaL    On  the  other  hand,  this  event  affords  high 
aaiifAetibn  to  Mindius  Marcellus,  and  the  essenoed 
Attins,  who  rejoice  exceedingly  in  having  thus 
gotten  quit  of  a  formidable  antagonist. 

fTe  are  in  great  expectation  of  the  news  from 
Spiin,  having,  as  yet,  received  no  certain  intelli- 
fence  from  that  quarter.  Some  flying  reports, 
mdeed,  have  been  spread,  that  things  do  not  go 
veil  Uiere ;  bat  they  are  reports  without  authority. 
Oor  friead  Pansa  set  out  for  his  government  "> 
u  the  30th  of  December.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  his  departure  afforded  a  very  strong  proof 
hat  **  virtue  is  eligible  upon  its  own  account :"  a 
vth  whidk  joa  have  lately,  it  seems,  begun  to 
[>ubt  *.  Hie  singular  humanity  with  which  he  has 
£eved  such  numbers  in  these  times  of  public  dis- 
^  drew  after  him,  in  a  very  distinguished  manner, 
e  general  good  wishes  of  every  honest  man. 
I  am  extrenaely  glad  to  find  that  you  are  still  at 
ondisiiuD,  and  I  much  approve  of  your  oontinu- 
;  there.  Yoa  cannot  be  governed  by  a  more 
lidons  nuucim  than  to  sit  loose  to  the  vain  ambi- 
I  of  the  world  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
all  your  friends  to  hear  that  you  persevere  in 
» prudent  Inactivity.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
will  not  for^t  me  when  you  send  any  letters 
rour  famUy  ;  as,  on  my  own  part,  whenever  I 
'  of  any  person  that  is  going  to  you,  I  shall  not 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  writing.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXI. 

To  the  tame, 
ILL  you  not  blush  when  I  remind  you  that 
>  the  third  letter  I  have  written  without  hav- 
ings received  a  single  line  in  return  ? 
^-  Uovrewer,  I  do  not  press  you  to  be  more 
itiooSy  as  I  hope,  and  indeed  insist,  that  you 
lake  me  amends  for  this  delay,  by  the  length 
tr  next  epiatle.     As  for  myself,  if  I  had  the 


rrm,  b  oo  letter  18  of  this  book. 
Gaa]  :  in  vrbicb  he  suoceoded  Marcus  Bruins. 
I^v^Ij^  lAtely  cnnbmced  the  Epicurean  principles, 
foiiowln^  letter- 


opportunity  of  conveying  my  letters  as  frequently 
as  I  wish,  I  should  write  to  you,  I  believe,  every 
hour ;  for  as  often  as  I  employ  my  pen  in  this 
manner,  you  seem,  as  it  were,  actually  present  to 
my  view.  This  effect  is  by  no  means  produced,  let 
me  tell  you,  by  those  subtle  images  which  your  new** 
friends  talk  so  much  of,  who  suppose  that  even 
the  ideas  of  imagination  are  excited  by  what  the 
late  Catius,  with  wondrous  elegancy,  has  styled 
spectres.  For  by  this  curious  word?  you  must 
know  he  has  expressed  what  Epicurus,  who  bor- 
rowed the  notion  from  Democritusi,  has  called 
images.  But  granting  that  these  same  spectres  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  organ  of  vision,  yet  I  can- 
not guess  which  way  they  can  contrive  to  make 
their  entrance  into  the  mind.  But  you  will  solve 
this  difiBculty  when  we  meet,  and  tell  me  by  what 
means,  whenever  I  shall  be  disposed  to  think  of 
you,  I  may  be  able  to  call  up  your  spectre^  and 
not  only  yours,  whose  image,  indeed,  is  already  so 
deeply  stamped  upon  my  heart,  but  even  that  of 
the  whole  British  island,  for  instance,  if  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  it  ^e  subject  of  my  medita- 
tions.— But  more  of  this  another  time.  In  the 
mean  while  I  send  this  as  an  experiment  to  try 
with  what  temper  you  can  bear  my  railleries. 
Should  they  seem  to  touch  you,  I  shall  renew  my 
attack  with  so  much  the  more  vigour,  and  will 
apply  for  a  writ  of  restitution  to  reinstate  you  in 
your  old  tenets,  '*  of  which  you,  the  said  Cassius, 
have  by  force  and  arms'  been  dispossessed." 
Length  of  possession,  in  this  case,  will  be  no  plea 
in  bar ;  for,  whether  the  time  be  more  or  less  since 
you  have  been  driven  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure  from  the  mansions  of  virtue,  my  action  will 
be  still  maintainable.  But  let  me  not  forget  whom 
it  is  that  I  am  thus  bantering ;  is  it  not  &t  illus- 
trious friend  whose  every  step,  from  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  world,  has  been  conducted  by  the 
highest  'honour  and  virtue  ?     If  it  be  true,  then, 

o  The  Epicureans ;  to  whMe  ByBtem  of  philosophy  Caasius 
had  lately  become  a  convert  Accordingly  Cicero  rallira 
him  in  this  and  the  following  passages,  on  their  absurd 
doctrine  concerning  ideas ;  which  they  maintained  were 
excited  by  certain  thin  forms,  or  images,  perpetually  float- 
ing in  the  air.  These  images  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly emitted  from  all  objects,  and  to  be  of  so  delicate 
and  subtle  a  texture,  as  easily  to  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  render  themselves 
visible  to  the  mind.— Luoret  iv.  TX,  &c. 

P  It  is  probable  that  Catius  either  coined  this  word  him- 
self, or  employed  it  in  a  new  and  improper  manner.  For 
it  is  observable,  that  both  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  whenever 
they  have  occasion  to  express,  in  their  own  language,  what 
the  Greek  Epicureans  called  cfSofAo,  always  render  it  by 
the  woid  ttmulaera  or  imagines. 

q  He  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and 
flourished  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Epi- 
curus, who  was  bom  about  forty  years  afterwards,  bor- 
rowed much  of  his  doctrine  from  the  wrftuigs  of  this 
philosopher.— Cic.  de  Fin.  L  6. 

r  These  were  the  formal  words  of  the  prstor's  edict, 
commanding  the  restoration  of  a  person  to  an  estate,  of 
which  he  had  been  forcibly  dispossessed.  Cicero,  perhaps, 
besides  the  humour  of  their  general  application,  meant 
likewise  archly  to  intimate,  that  Cassius  had  been  driven 
out  of  his  more  rigid  principles  by  his  military  com- 
panions :  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  Trebatius,  when  he  was 
making  a  campaign  with  Cesar  in  Gaul,  where  our  author 
is  rallying  him  upon  a  similar  occasion,  he  insinuates  that 
he  had  acquired  his  epicurism  in  the  camp.  "  Indlcavit 
mihi  Pansa  (says  he)  Epicurenm  te  esse  factum.  O  castra 
rarclara!"— Ep.  Fam.  vii.  12. 
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hat  you  have  embraced  the  Epicurean  prindplea, 
I  doubt  thej  hare  more  strength  and  solidity  in 
them  than  I  once  imagined. 

And  now,  will  yon  not  be  inclined  to  ask,  how  I 
could  possibly  think  of  amusing  you  in  this  idle 
manner  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  not  furnished 
with  a  more  important  subject,  as  I  have  nothing 
to  write  to  you  concerning  public  affairs;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  choose  to  trust  my  sentiments  of 
them  in  a  letter.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIL 
Cattitit  to  Cicero. 
Nothing  affords  me  a  greater  pleasure,  in  my 
travels,  than  to  cooTerse  with  my  friend.   It  brings 
708.    y^^*  indeed,  so  strongly  to  my  mind,  that 
I  fancy  myself  indulging  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry with  you  in  person.   This  lively  impression, 
however,  is  by  no  means  produced  by  those  Catian 
MpectreM  you  mention  * :  and  for  which  piece  of  rail- 
lery, I  intend  to  draw  up  in  my  next  such  a  list  of 
inelegant  stoics  as  will  force  you  to  acknowledge 
that  Catius,  in  comparison  with  these,  may  well 
pass  for  a  native  of  the  refined  Athens. 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction,  not  only  upon  our 
friend  Pansa*s  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  every 
one  of  us,  that  he  received  such  marks  of  public 
esteem  when  he  set  out  for  his  government  *.  I 
hope  this  circumstance  will  be  thought  a  convincing 
proof  how  amiable  a  spirit  of  probity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  how  odious  the  contrary  disposition, 
renders  its  possessor  :  and  that  the  world  will  learn 
from  hence,  that  these  popular  honours,  which  are 
so  passionately  courted  by  bad  citizens,  are  the 
sure  attendants  on  those  whose  characters  are  the 
reverse.  To  persuade  mankind  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  is  a  task,  I  fear,  of  too  much  difficulty  : 
but  that  real  and  undisturbed  pleasures  necessarily 
flow  from  probity,  justice,  and  whatever  else  is  fair 
and  beautiful  in  moral  actions,  is  a  truth,  surely, 
of  most  easy  admission.  Epicurus  himself,  from 
whom  the  Catii,  and  the  Amafinii,  together  with 
the  rest  of  those  injurious  interpreters  of  his  mean- 
ing, pretend  to  derive  their  tenets,  expressly 
declares,  that  **  a  pleasurable  life  can  alone  be 
procured  by  the  practice  of  virtue."  Accordingly 
I  Paosa,  who  pursues  pleasure  agreeably  to  this  just 
I  notion  of  it.  still  perseveres,  you  see,  in  a  virtuous 
conduct.  The  truth  is,  those  whom  your  sect  has 
stigmatised  by  the  name  of  volupiuaries^  are 
warm  admirers  of  moral  beauty ;  and  consequently 
cultivate  and  practise  the  whole  train  of  social 
duties.  But  commend  me  to  the  judicious  SuUa : 
who,  observing  that  the  philosophers  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  concerning  the  supreme  good, 
left  them  to  settle  the  question  among  themselves, 
whilst  he  turned  his  views  to  a  less  controverted 
acquisition,  by  purchasing  every  good  thing  that 
was  put  up  to  sale*^-  I  received  the  news  of  his 
death  with  much  fortitude:  and,  indeed,  Cssar 
will  take  care  that  we  shall  not  long  have  occasion 
to  regret  his  loss  ;  as  there  are  numbers  of  equal 
merit  whom  he  can  restore  to  us'  in  his  place. 
Nor  will  Ciesar  himself,  I  suppose,  much  lament 

•  In  the  pfeoedfng  letter.    See  remt.  o  and  P  thereon, 
t  See  rem.  »  on  letter  20  of  this  book. 

«  See  rem.  *  on  letter  18  of  this  book. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  great  number  of  those  whom  Cetar, 


this  excellent  customer  of  his.  when  he  shall  sec 
what  a  worthy  son  he  has  left  to  saoceed  bim. 

But  to  turn  to  public  aflEairs ;  let  me  know  what 
is  doing  in  Spain.  It  is  a  point,  indeed,  upon 
which  I  am  extremdy  solicitous :  as  I  had  nodi 
rather  submit  to  an  old  master,  whose  demencj  I 
have  experienced,  than  run  the  hazard  of  being 
exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  a  new  one.  Yon  knov  i 
the  weakness  of  young  Pompey's  intdlects  ;  that 
he  looks  upon  cruelty  as  heroism ;  and  th^  he  is  ^ 
sensible  how  much  he  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
our  ridicule.  I  fear,  therefore,  he  would  be  apt  to 
treat  us  somewhat  roughly,  and  return  onr  jokes  | 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.  If  you  have  any  valse 
for  me,  then,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me  know 
whatever  shall  happen.  Ah,  my  friend,  how  do  I 
wish  I  were  apprised  whether  you  remA  this  with 
an  easy  or  an  anxious  mind !  for,  by  that  siagk 
circumstance,  I  should  be  determined  what  mea- 
sures are  proper  for  me  to  pursue.  Bat  not  to 
detain  you  any  longer,  I  will  only  entreat  yon  to 
continue  your  friendship  to  me,  and  then  bid  yoa 
Farewell. 

P.  S.  If  Cssar  should  prove  victorioos,  yoa  nay 
expect  to  see  me  very  soon. 


LETTER  XXUI. 
To  Doiabella, 
Caius  Suberinus,  a  native  of**  Cakmm,  is 
one  with  whom  I  am  particularly  united  ;  and  be 
A  o  708  ^*  extremely  so,  likewise,  with  our  very 
A.  .  7w.  in^naatc  friend  LepU.  This  person,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  engaged  in  our  intestine  com- 
motions, attended  Marcus  Yarro  into  Spain*, 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out :  imaginii^,  as, 
indeed,  everybody  else  did,  that  after  tiie  defioat 
of  Afranius  7,  there  would  be  no  farther  distarb- 
ances  in  that  prorince.  However,  he  was,  by^at 
very  measure,  involved  in  those  misfortunes  be 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  escape.  For  the  sod- 
den insurrection  whicli  was  formed  by  ScapaIa,aDd 
afterwards  raised  to  so  formidable  a  height  by 
young  Pompey,  forced  him  unwillingly  to  take  a 
part  in  that  unhappy  enterprise.  The  case  of  Mar- 
cus Planius  likewise,  who  is  also  in  the  number  of 
Lepta's  particular  friends,  is  much  the  same  wi^ 
that  of  Suberinus.  In  compliance  with  my  frksd- 
ship,  therefore,  for  these  two  persons,  and  in  com* 
passion  to  their  misfortunes,  I  recommend  them 
with  all  possible  warmth  and  eamestoess  to  jov 
favour.  But  I  have  still  another  motive  whidb 
engages  me  in  their  cause :  Lepta  interests  bin- 
se^  no  less  ardently  in  their  welfare,  than  if  his 
own  were  at  stake ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  the  next, 
I  might  have  said  an  equal,  degree  of  aolidtada, 
where  my  friend  is  so  anxiously  concerned.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  1  have  often  had  oocaaon  t» 
experience  your  affection  ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  shaU 
principally  judge  of  its  strength  by  your  comph- 
ance  with  my  present  request.  I  desire,  tiiercfbxe, 

as  soon  as  he  got  the  power  into  hte  hands,  had  pennitied 
to  return  from  the  banishment  to  which  tlicy  bad  far 
various  crimes  been  oondemned. 

w  A  city  of  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

«  See  rem. «»,  p.  47a 

7  He  was  one  of  Pompey*s  lieutenants  In  Spain,  in  tfce 
year  704,  in  conjunction  with  Vsno  and  Petrehia.  C«sar^ 
victory  over  these  generals  has  already  been  onoaaJonaHy 
mentioned  in  the  preceding 
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or,  a  joa  vill  suffer  me  to  employ  so  humble  a 
pliTBie,  I  efen  bewech  you,  to  afford  your  pro- 
tBction  to  tbew  unhappy  men,  whose  distress 
maa  rather  from  ontToidable  fbrtane,  than  from 
iQjtluii^  blameworthy  in  their  own  conduct.  I 
bope,  that  by  your  good  offices  in  this  affair,  you 
fill  give  me  an  opportunity  of  obliging,  not  only 
hoe  mj  friends,  but  the  corporation  of  Calennm 
Ucewiie,  with  which  I  have  great  connexions  :  bat 
bore  aH,  that  yoo  will,  by  these  means,  put  it  in 
ly  power  to  render  a  grateful  senrice  also  to 
tpU.  What  I  am  going  to  add,  is  not  extremely 
Bterial,  I  beliere,  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading  : 
wefer,  it  certainly  can  do  it  no  prejudice.  Let 
!  sMore  yon  then,  that  one  of  these  unfortunate 
•aotu  is  in  Tery  low  circumstances,  and  the  other 
I  scarcely  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted 
>  the  equestrian  order*.     As  Caesar,  therefore, 

generously  spared  their  lives,  and  they  have 
teixto  lose,  I  entreat  you,  by  all  your  affec- 

towards  me,  to  procure  them  the  liberty  of 
ming  into  Italy.  The  journey,  indeed,  is  long : 
n^er,  they  are  williug  to  undergo  it,  for  the 
of  liriog  and  dying  among  their  friends  and 
trymen.  I  most  earnestly  request,  therefore, 
xeaions  eodeaTOurs  for  this  purpose :  or 
r,  indeed,  (since  I  am  persuaded  it  is  entirely 
IT  power,)  1  warmly  entreat  you  to  obtain  for 
this  desirable  prirUege.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

To  C4eaar, 

:rt  particularly  recommend  to  your  faTOur 

of  our  worthy  and  common  friend  Praecilius, 

a  youth  whose  modest  and  polite  beha- 

Wour,  together  with  his  singular  attach- 

myself,  hare  exceedingly  endeared  him  to 
is  father,  likewise,  as  experience  has  now 
ivinced  me,  was  always  my  mo8t_ sincere 
ler.  For,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  was  the 
most  zealous  of  those  who  used  both  to 
reproach  me  for  not  joining  in  your  cause, 

after  yoo  had  invited  me  by  so  many 
e  orertures.     But, 
lA-rmQbxg  proved  bis  every  art, 
Uce  the  purpose  of  xny  steadfast  heart*. 

1st  die  gallant  cbiefii  of  our  party  were 
sr  aide  perpetually  exclaiming  to  me, 
u,  distinsraleh'd  'midst  the  sons  of  fame, 
-angfiilt  to  times  unborn  tby  name  ^  ;** 
Lipe  <tf  Flattery's  epecions  voice, 
strajr'd  from  Wisdom's  better  choice  c. 

would  thej  still  nuse  my  spirits,  while 
oar,   insensible  as  I  now  am  to  the 
lory,  to   rekindle  that  passion  in  my 
h  this  Tievr  they  are  ever  repeating, 
not  bagiarioum  aink  in  death, 
like  yrulgar  souls  my  parting  breath : 
rave  effort  flrive  me  to  expire, 
me  a^es  xxiay  the  deed  admire**.' 


r  to  qualify  a  man  for  b^ng  received 
rian  order  -vras  foor  hundred  thousand  ses- 
3t  U>  aboot  30001.  sterling.  Cicero  artfuUy 
•nder  forttmes  of  hia  frienda,  as  an  intima- 
i  oot  to  espeot  any  doueoirf  for  his  good 


b  Hom.  Odyas.  L  302. 
^  Hom.  IL  zxii. 


-v^i.  250. 
aoci-r.  314. 


But  I  am  immoveable,  as  you  see,  by  all  their 
persuasions.  Renouncing,  therefore,  the  pompous 
heroics  of  Homer,  I  turn  to  the  just  maxims  of 
Euripides,  and  say  with  that  poet,  t 

Corse  on  the  sage,  wbo,  impotently  wise. 

O'erlooks  the  paths  where  humbler  Pmdenoe  lies. 

My  old  friend  Prsecilius  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
sentiment  in  these  lines :  insisting  that  a  patriot 
may  preserve  a  prudential  r^ard  to  his  own  safety, 
and  yet, 

Above  his  peers  the  first  in  honour  shine*. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  extending  to  this  young  man 
that  uncommon  generosity  which  so  peculiarly 
marks  your  character,  and  by  suffering  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  number  of  those  favours 
which  I  am  persuaded  you  are  disposed  to  confer 
upon  him  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

I  have  not  addressed  you  in  the  usual  style  of 
recommendatory  letters,  that  you  might  see  I  did 
not  intend  this  as  an  application  of  common  form. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  tame. 
Amongst  all  our  young  nobility,  Publius  Cras- 
sus'  was  one  for  whom  I  entertained  the  highest 
A.  D  7oa  ^^S^^  t  aod,  indeed,  he  amply  justified, 
in  his  more  mature  years,  the  favourable 
opinion  I  had  conceived  of  him  from  his  infancy. 
It  was  during  his  life  that  his  fireedman  Apollonius 
first  recommended  himself  to  my  esteem ;  for  he 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  patron, 
and  perfectly  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  those 
noble  studies  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Accord- 
ingly, Crassus  was  extremely  fond  of  him  :  but 
Apollonius,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  proved 
himself  still  more  worthy  of  my  protection  and 
friendship,  as  he  distinguished  with  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  all  who  loved  Crassus,  or  had  been 
beloved  by  him.  It  was  this  that  induced  Apollo- 
nius to  follow  me  into  Cilida, — where,  upon  many 
occasions,  I  received  singular  advantage  from  his 
faithful  and  judicious  services.  If  I  mistake  not, 
his  most  sincere  and  zealous  offices  were  not  want- 
ing to  you  likewise  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  your  thinking  so  that  he  has  re- 
solved, in  concurrence  with  my  sentiments,  but 
chiefly  indeed  from  his  own,  to  wait  upon  you  in 
Spain.  I  would  not  promise,  however,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  favour.  Not  that  I  suspected 
my  applications  would  be  void  of  weight,  but  I 
thought  they  would  be  unnecessary  in  behalf  of  a 
man  who  had  served  in  the  army  under  you,  and 
whom,  from  your  regard  to  the  memory  of  Crassus, 
you  would  undoubtedly  consider  as  a  friend  of  your 
own.  Besides,  I  knew  he  could  easily  procure 
letters  of  this  kind  from  many  other  hands.  But, 
as  he  greatly  values  my  good  opinion,  and  as  I  am 
sensible  it  has  some  influence  upon  yours,  I  very 
willingly  give  him  my  testimonial.  Let  me  assure 
you,  then,  that  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  litera- 
ture, and  one  who  has  applied  himself  to  the  polite 
arts  from  his  eariiest  youth :  for  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  frequently  visited  at  my  house  with  Dio- 
dotus,  the  stoic, — a  philosopher,  in  my  judgment. 


e  Horn.  n.  Ti.  208. 


'See  rem.  p. p. 381. 
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of  consummate  eradition.  ApoUonius,  inflamed 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  your  actiona,  is  greatly 
desiroQS  of  recording  them  in  Greek,  and  I  think 
him  very  capable  of  the  undertaking.  He  has  an 
excellent  genius,  and  has  been  particularly  conver- 
sant in  studies  of  the  historical  kind,  as  he  is 
wonderfully  ambitious,  likewise,  of  doing  justice  to 
your  immortal  fame.  These  are  my  sincere  senti- 
ments of  the  man  ;  but  how  far  he  deserves  them 
your  own  superior  judgment  will  best  determine. 
But  though  I  told  Apollonins  that  I  should  not 
particularly  recommend  him  to  your  favour,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  assuring  you,  that  every  instance  of 
your  generosity  towards  him  will  extremely  oblige 
me.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVL 

QuintuB  Cicero  to  Marcus  Cicero  t. 

I  PROTEST  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  you  have  per- 
formed an  act  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  in  giving 
Tiro  his  freedom  ;  as  a  state  of  servitude 
^*  ^' '  was  a  situation  far  unworthy  of  his  merit 
Believe  me  I  felt  the  highest  complacency  when  I 
found,  by  his  letter  and  yqprs,  that  you  rather  chose 
we  should  look  upon  him  in  the  number  of  our 
friends  than  in  that  of  our  slaves ;  and  I  both  congra- 
tulate and  thank  you  for  this  instance  of  your  gene- 
rosity towards  him.  I  f  1  receive  so  much  satisfaction 
from  the  services  of  my  freedman  Statins,  how 
much  more  valuable  must  the  same  good  qualities 
appear  in  Tiro,  as  they  have  the  additional  advan- 

K  The  date  of  this  letter  is  altogether  uncertain. 


tages  of  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  his  pditcneM,  to 
recommend  them !  I  have  many  powerful  modvei 
for  the  affection  I  bear  you ;  and  this  mark  of  yov 
beneficence  to  Tiro,  together  with  your  giving  we 
part  (as,  indeed,  you  had  reason)  in  the  funiXj  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  still  increases  the  number.  In 
a  word,  I  saw  and  admired  all  the  amiable  (jualitiei 
of  your  heart  in  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  on  tkis 
subject. 

1  have  promised  my  best  services  to  the  slaves  of 
Sabinus ;  and  it  is  a  promise  I  will  most  aasoitdly 
make  good.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIL 
To  Re»\ 
LiciNius  Aristotblbs,  a  native  of  MefitaS  is 
not  only  my  old  host,  but  my  very  particiilar  friend 
A  V  7ML  '^^^  *^  circumstances,  1  doobt  sot 
that  wiU  sufficiently  recommend  him  to 
your  favour ;  as,  in  truth,  I  have  experietkced,  by 
many  instances,  that  my  applications  of  this  sort 
have  always  much  weight  with  you.  Cesar,  ia 
compliance  with  my  solicitations,  has  granted  iim 
a  pardon  ;  for  I  should  have  told  you  that  he  wm 
deeply  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  aywlL 
He  persevered  in  it,  indeed,  much  longer ;  wkid^ 
I  am  persuaded,  will  recommend  him  so  much  the 
more  to  your  esteem.  Let  me  entreat  yoo,  then, 
to  show  him,  by  your  good  offices,  that  thb  kctir 
proved  greatly  to  his  advantage.     FarewdL 

^  He  WM  at  this  time  propnetorof  Sicily. 
ii.4A9. 
1  The  island  of  Malta. 
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LETTER  L 
To  Tiro. 

Your  letter  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you 
find  yourself  better :  I  am  sure  at  least  I  most 
sincerely  wish  that  you  may.  I  entreat 
you,  therefore,  to  consecrate  all  your 
cares  to  that  end,  and  by  no  means  indulge  so 
misteken  a  suspicion  as  that  I  am  displeased  you 
are  not  with  me.  With  me  you  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  expression,  if  you  are  taking  care  of 
your  health, — which  I  had  much  rather  you  should 
attend  than  on  myself.  For  though  I  always  both 
see  and  hear  you  with  pleasure,  that  pleasure  will 
be  greatly  increased  when  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
ftu:tion,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  assured  that  you 
are  perfectly  welL 

My  work  is  at  present  suspended^,  as  I  cannot 
make  use  of  my  own  hand ;  however,  I  employ 
myself  a  good  deal  in  reading.  If  your  tran- 
scribers should  be  puzzled  with  my  manuscript,  I 
beg  you  would  give  them  your  assistance ;  as, 
indeeid,  there  is  an  interlineation  relating  to  a  cir- 
dumstance  in  Cato*s  behaviour,  when  he  was  only 

J  The  work  to  which  Cicero  alludes  was  probably  a 
panegyric  uponCato,  which  he  wrote  and  publtohed  about 
this  time. 


four  years  of  age^,  that  I  could  scarce  decipber 
myself.  Ton  will  continue  your  care,  likewise, 
that  the  dining-room  be  in  proper  order  for  the 

^  Plutarch  mentions  several  instances  in  the  Ufe  «f 
Cato,  wherein  that  oonsomnute  patriot  had  gtrea  vay 
early  indications  of  his  resolute  and  inflexible  ipirtt.  Bid 
the  mnet  remarkable,  and  probably  the  nme  wfaieh  Clove 
had  celebrated  in  the  passage  he  is  here  speakinf  of.  wis 
one  that  happened  when  Cato  was  hi  the  house  oT  hte  andai 
Livius  Drusus,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  earetf 
his  education.  At  that  time  the  several  states  of  Italy,  to 
alliance  with  the  republic,  were  strmuoasly  solieitiag  Iks 
privileges  of  Roman  citiaens ;  and  Pompcdios  ^lo.  a  pcnoa 
of  great  note*  who  came  to  Rome  in  order  to  prosecute  lUi 
affair,  was  the  guest  of  Drusus.  As  Pompedins  was  «m 
day  amushig  himself  with  the  chUdren  of  the  famOf, 
**  Well,  young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addrsesn^  Ul^irf 
particuUrly  to  the  Uttle  Cato  and  his  brother.  *<  1  ksfs 
you  will  use  your  interest  with  your  ande,  to  gfre  hiawite 
in  our  favour."  The  latter  very  readily  amvetvd  in  Am 
affirmative,  while  Cato  signified  his  reftasal.  Iiy  fixlof  his 
eyes  sternly  upon  Pompedius.  without  saying  a  sii^ 
word  in  reply.  Pompedius.  snatching  him  up  in  hia  arau. 
ran  with  him  to  the  window,  and.  in  a  pfetoided  ra|e» 
throatmed  to  throw  him  out,  if  he  did  not 
yield  to  hb  request  But  in  vain :  nature  had  not 
the  atrocem  animum  Catonis  of  a  textore  to  be 
out  of  its  purposes.  Accordingly  Pompedius  was 
with  that  early  symptom  of  an  undaunted  qtirit,  that  h* 
could  not  forbear  mying  to  some  of  his  fHends  who  wen 
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nptioD  of  our  gnesti,— in  which  number  I  dare 
7]  oaj  reckon  Terda,  provided  PttbliuB  be  not 
rjted. 

Iliat  itrao^  fellow  Demetrius  wu  always,  I 
m,  the  wry  reverje  of  his  namesake,  of  Pha- 
1' ;  bat  I  find  he  is  now  grown  more  iDSufferable 
I  erer,  and  is  degenerated  into  an  arrant 
uos".  I  resign  the  management  of  him, 
fore,  entirely  into  yoor  hands,  and  yon  will 
our  court  to  him  accordingly.  But,  however, 
t  tee,— and  at  to  that,— (to  present  yon  with 
of  his  own  elegant  expletiTen)  if  you  should 
07  convmation  with  him,  let  me  know,  that 
famish  me  with  the  subject  of  a  letter,  and 
lame  time  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  reading 
rh  longer  a  one  from  yonrself.  In  the 
lile  talDe  care  of  your  health,  my  dear  Tiro,  I 
rou,  and  be  well  persuaded  that  you  cannot 
le  a  more  pleasing  lerrice.    FareweU. 


LETTER  II. 

To  DolabeUa*, 
it  the  silence  you  so  kindly  regret  had 
fooed  by  my  own  death  rather  tlian  by 
le  teien  loss**  I  have  saffered ;  a  loss  I 
looid  be  better  able  to  support,  if  I  had 
)e,— for  yoor  jadicions  counsels  and 
^'on  towards  me  would  greatly  con- 
^enaie  its  weight.  This  good  office, 
Y  yet  perhaps  receire ;  for,  as  I  ima- 
soon  see  you  here,  you  will  find  me 
'afi*ected  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reat  assistance;  not  that  this  affliction 
mj  spirit  as  to  render  me  unmindful 

lappy  will  ii  be  for  Italy  if  tbiw  boy  should 
(t.^oootinued  he,  **  I  am  well  persuaded, 
man.  we  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a 
vugfaoat  all  Rome.**— Plut.  in  Tit  Caton. 

named  Phalerens.  from  Phaleris,  a  sea- 
'.,  was  a  celebrated  orator,  who  flourished 
es  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
on  and  Bemetrius  were  Is  utterly  nn- 
jbable  that  the  ridiculous  part  of  their 
Cicero  here  alludes,  was  that  of  being 
utt  ora.tora. 
me  with  Cteaw  in  Spain. 

9  daughter  Tullia.— It  appears  by  a 
■le  2uk1  lately  lain-in  at  Rome,  from 
Ably  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
icu/an  rlUa.  where  she  seems  to  have 
9hee  a  premimptire  argument  againnt 

10  imagiae  that  Dolabella  and  Tullia 
rorced.  For,  in  the  first  place,  not- 
rs  that  there  was  some  distance  of 
ient  of  her  death  and  the  present 

have  t>eien  the  first  letter  which 
r>labella  opon  the  occasion.  Now 
tie,  if  the  marriage  had  subsisted, 
lave  gi^rea  him  immediate  notice 
not  from  aflTection,  at  least  from 
been  ipreatly  concerned.  In  the 
mprobsble,  sappoeing  there  had 
ro  shoiild  speak  of  this  misfor- 
Iftauit  terms,  as  he  does  through- 
lout  so  mucli  as  mentioning  the 
tingr  even  the  remotest  hint  of 
^r  and  I>olAhellA.  But  the  fol- 
fAX-ther'  cmd  more  positive  argu- 
bove-mentioned^  See  rem.  h  on 
ii.  A3,  46. 


that  I  am  a  man,  or  apprehensive  that  I  must 
totally  sink  under  its  pressure.  But  all  that  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity  of  temper  which  you  once  so 
particularly  admired  has  now,  alas  !  entirely 
forsaken  me.  My  fortitude  and  resolution,  never- 
theless, (if  these  virtues  were  ever  mine)  I  still 
retain,  and  retain  them  too  in  the  same  vigour  as 
when  you  left  me. 

As  to  those  battles  which,  you  tell  me,  you  have 
sustained  upon  my  account,  I  am  far  less  solicitous 
that  you  should  confute  my  detractors  p,  than  that 
the  world  should  know  (as  it  unquestionably  does) 
that  I  enjoy  a  place  in  your  affection  ;  and  may 
you  still  continue  to  render  that  truth  conspicuous. 
To  this  request  I  will  add  another,  and  entreat 

Jrou  to  excuse  me  for  not  sending  you  a  longer 
etter.  I  shorten  it,  not  only  as  imagining  we 
shall  soon  meet,  but  because  my  mind  is  at  present 
by  no  means  sufficiently  composed  for  writing. 
FareweU. 


LETTER  III. 
Servitu  SiUpicine  to  Cicero. 
I  RECEiVBD  the  news  of  your  daughter's  death 
with  all  the  concern  it  so  justly  deserves;  and, 
^^  indeed,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
A.  V.  TUB.  migfQrtnne  in  which  I  bear  an  equal 
share  with  yourself.  If  I  had  been  near  you  when 
this  fatal  accident  happened,  I  should  not  only  have 
mingled  my  tears  with  yours,  but  assisted  you  with 
all  the  consolation  in  my  power.  I  am  sensible, 
at  the  same  time^  that  offices  of  this  kind  afford  at 
best  but  a  wretched  relief ;  for  as  none  are  qualified 
to  perform  them  but  those  who  stand  near  to  us 
by  the  ties  either  of  blood  or  affection,  such  persons 
are  generally  too  much  afflicted  themselves  to  be 
capable  of  administering  comfort  to  others.  Never- 
theless, I  thought  proper  to  suggest  a  few  reflections 
which  occurred  to  me  upon  this  occasion ;  not  as 
imagining  they  would  be  new  to  you,  but  believing 
that,  in  your  present  discomposure  of  mind,  they 
might  possibly  have  escaped  your  attention.  TeU 
me  then,  my  friend,  wherefore  do  you  indulge  this 
excess  of  sorrow  ?  Reflect,  I  entreat  you,  in  what 
manner  fortune  has  dealt  with  every  one  of  us ; 
that  she  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  no 
less  dear  than  our  children,  and  overwhelmed  in 
one  general  ruin  our  honours,  our  liberties,  and 
our  country  :  and,  after  these  losses,  is  it  possible 
that  any  other  should  increase  our  tears  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  long  exercised  in  calamities 
so  truly  severe  should  not  become  totally  callous 
and  indifferent  to  every  event  ?  But  you  will  tell 
me,  perhaps,  that  your  grief  arises  not  so  much 
on  your  own  account  as  on  that  of  Tullia.  Yet 
surely  you  must  often,  as  well  as  myself,  have  had 
occasibn  in  these  wretched  times  to  reflect  that 
their  condition  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  regretted 

P  The  person  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, his  own  nephew,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  army 
with  Cesar.  This  young  man  had  taken  great  liberties 
with  his  uncle's  character,  aspersing  it  upon  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  companies :  in  particular  (and  what  gave  Cicero 
the  greatest  uneasinras),  he  attempted  to  infuse  a  suspicion 
among  the  principal  officers  of  the  almy,  that  Cicero  was 
a  man  of  dangerous  designs,  and  one  against  whom  Cesar 
ought  to  be  particularly  upon  his  guard.— Ad  Att  zii.  96 ; 
xiiL37. 
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whom  death  has  gentlj  removed  from  this  unhappy 
scene.  What  is  there,  let  me  ask,  in  the  present 
circomstanoes  of  our  country,  that  could  have 
rendered  life  greatly  desirable  to  your  daughter  ? 
What  pleasing  hopes,  what  agreeable  views,  what 
rational  satisfaction,  could  she  possibly  have  pro- 
posed to  herself  from  a  more  extended  period  ? 
Was  it  in  the  prospect  of  conjugal  happiness,  in 
the  society  of  some  distinguish^  youths  ?  as  if, 
indeed,  yoo  could  have  found  a  son-in-law  amongst 
our  present  set  of  young  men  worthy  of  being 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  your  daughter!  Or 
was  it  in  the  expectation  of  being  the  joyful  mother 
of  a  flourishing  race,  who  might  possess  their  patri- 
mony with  independence,  who  might  gradually  rise 
through  the  several  dignities  of  the  state,  and  exert 
the  liberty  to  which  they  were  bom  in  the  service 
and  defence  of  their  friends  and  country  ?  But  is 
there  one  amongst  all  these  desirable  privileges,  of 
which  we  were  not  deprived,  before  she  was  in  a 
capacity  of  transmitting  them  to  her  descendants  ? 
Yet,  after  all,  you  may  still  allege,  perhaps,  that  the 
loss  of  our  children  is  a  severe  affliction ;  and  un- 
questionably  it  would  be  so,  if  it  were  not  a  much 
greater  to  see  them  live  to  endure  those  indignities 
which  their  parents  suffer. 

I  lately  fell  into  a  reflection  which,  as  it  afforded 
great  relief  to  the  disquietude  of  my  own  heart,  it 
may  possibly  contribute,  likewise,  to  assuage  the 
anguish  of  yours.  In  my  return  out  of  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  firom  .£gina  towards  Megara%  I  amused 
myself  with  contemplating  the  circumjacent  coun- 
tries. Behind  me  lay  i¥^na,  before  me  Megara ; 
on  my  right!  saw  Pireeus%  and  on  my  left 
Corinth*.  These  cities,  once  so  flourishing  and 
magnificent,  now  presented  nothing  to  my  view 
but  a  sad  spectacle  of  desolation.  '*  Alas  !  (I  said 
to  myself,)  shall  such  a  short-lived  creature  as 
man  complain  when  one  of  his  species  falls  either 
by  the  hand  of  violence  or  by  the  common  course 
of  nature,  whilst  in  this  narrow  compass  so  many 
great  and  glorious  cities,  formed  for  a  much  longer 
duration,  Uius  lie  extended  in  ruins  ?  Rememl^r, 
then,  oh  my  heart !  the  general  lot  to  which  man 
is  bom,  and  let  that  thought  suppress  thy  un- 

q  This  pamage  aeema  strongly  to  intimate,  that  the 
marriage  between  Dolabella  and  Tullia  was  actually  din- 
aoWed  before  ber  death.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  learned  and  accurate  critic  is  of  opinion 
that  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question  can  no  more  be 
proved  trom  these  words  of  Bulpidus,  than  it  can  be  infer- 
red from  those  which  he  immediately  adds,  an  ut  ea  Uberoi 
ex  MM  pareret,  that  Tullia  died  without  issue,  which  it  is 
weU  known  she  did  not.  But  there  seems  to  be  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  instances,  that  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  Sulpidus  might  very  properly  put  tlie  question 
ho  there  does,  notwithstanding  Tullia's  having  left  a  son  ; 
for,  although  she  had  ant,  she  might  reasonably  indulge 
the  expectati(m  of  having  more :  whereas,  with  regard  to 
the  former,  would  it  not  have  been  highly  injurious  to 
her  character  if  Sulpidus  had  argued  from  a  supposi- 
tion which  implied  that  Tullia  entertained  thoughts  of 
another  husband,  whilst  her  marriage  with  Dolabella  was 
stiU  subsisting  ?~yide  epist  TunstaL  ad  vir.  erud.  Ck>n. 
Middleton.  p.  186. 

r  .£gina,  now  called  Engia,  is  an  island  situated  in  the 
gulf  that  runs  between  the  Pdoponnesus  and  Attica,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  Megara  was  a  dty  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth. 

•  A  celebrated  sea-port  at  a  sm^  distance  from  Athens, 
now  called  Port-Lion. 
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reasonable  murmurs.''  Believe  me,  I  found  ay 
mind  greatly  refreshed  and  comforted  by  these 
reflections.  Let  me  advibe  you,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  represent  to  yourself  what  numbers  of  our 
illustrious  countrymen  have  lately  been  cut  off  at 
once**,  how  much  the  strength  of  the  RomaB 
republic  is  impaired,  and  what  dreadful  devastatioa 
has  gone  forth  throughout  all  its  provinces :  and 
can  you,  with  the  impression  of  these  greater 
calamities  upon  your  mind,  be  so  imraodierately 
afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  single  individual,  a  poor, 
little,  tender  woman  ?  who,  if  ahe  had  not  died  at 
this  time,  must,  in  a  few  fleeting  years  more,  have 
inevitably  undergone  that  common  fate  to  which 
she  was  bom\ 

Reasonable,  however,  as  these  reflections  are,  I 
would  call  you  from  them  awhile  in  order  to  lead 
your  thoughts  to  others  more  peculiarly  suitahle  to 
your  circumstances  and  character.  Remember, 
then,  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life  was 
worth  possessing,  that  is,  till  liberty  was  no  nuire; 
that  she  lived  to  see  you  in  the  illustrious  offices  of 
praetor,  consul,  and  augur,  to  be  married  to  soaae 
of  the  noblest  youths  in  Rome*,  to  be  blessed  with 
almost  every  valuable  enjoyment,  and  at  loigth  to 
expire  with  the  republic  itself.  Tell  use,  now, 
what  is  there  in  this  view  of  her  fate  that  could 
give  either  her  or  yourself  just  reason  to  complain? 
In  fine,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cicero-—^ 
wise,  the  philosophical  Cicero,  who  were  wont  to 
give  advice  to  others,  nor  resemble  those  unskilfal 
empirics  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pretend 
to  be  furnished  with  remedies  for  other  men*! 
disorders,  are  altogether  incapable  of  finding  a  cure 
for  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  apply  to  your 
private  use  those  judicious  precepts  you  have  ad- 
ministered to  the  public.  Time  necessarily  weakens 
the  strongest  impressions  of  sorrow ;  but  it  wouU 
be  a  reproach  to  your  character  not  to  aatk^sAe 
this  its  certain  effect  by  the  force  of  your  own 
good  sense  and  judgment.  If  the  dead  rHain  aay 
consciousness  of  what  is  here  transacted,  yonr 
daughter's  affection  I  am  sure  was  sucfa»  both  ta 
you  and  to  all  her  relations,  that  she  can  by  no 


«  In  the  dvil 

▼  One  of  the  finest  and  most  d^ant  of  all 
andoit  or  modem,  has  given  us  scone  reflactioas  wlikh 
arose  in  his  mind  in  walking  amongrt  the  leposifaHies  sf 
the  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ifdiich,  as  they  azv  buS 
altogether  fordgn  to  the  sal^ect  of  this  letter,  the  niwhr. 
perhaps,  will  indulge  me  in  the  pleamireof  pr<Mlttcipg.as  a 
sort  of  ouroUarles  to  the  seotimeats  of  Siilpicius>-**  WIab 
Hook  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,**  says  Ura  t»eom|wrsM» 
Addison,  "  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me :  slii  t 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautifnl,  every  inordiB«fi 
goes  out :  when  1  meet  with  the  grief  of  pamta 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  ownpasskm ;  wiMS  I  «as 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themsdves,  I  ooisider  the  vasity 
of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  foOow ;  wImb 
I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them  ;  whao  I  ct*- 
sider  rival  wits,  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  mem  Ova 
divided  the  world  with  thdr  oontesU  and  diapntes^  1 
reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  c«cn|M»- 
titions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  rrdl 
the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  ycatvr- 
day,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  oncuMBr  thaS 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  oontempiarartcak 
and  make  our  appearance  together.*— Spectator,  wi.  1 
No.  26. 

V  To  Piso,  Crasstpes,  and  Dolabdla ;  of  eaeii  of  wboa 
an  account  haa  been  occasionaUy  given  in  tha  preeeda^ 
observations. 


L. 
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Deana  desire  you  sbooM  abandon  yourself  to  this 
ocea  of  grief.  Restrain  it  then,  I  conjure  you, 
for  ber  nke,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  your 
!mlj  and  friends,  who  lament  to  see  you  thus 
liicted.  Restrain  it  too,  I  beseech  you,  for  the 
ake  o(  jour  coontrf ;  that  whtnever .  the  oppor- 
mity  shall  serre,  it  may  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
ooflsels  and  assistance.  In  short,  since  such  is 
or  fortune,  that  we  most  necessarily  submit  to  the 
neseot  system  of  public  affairs,  suffer  it  not  to  be 
^pected  that  it  is  not  so  mnch  the  death  of  your 
oj^ter  as  the  &te  of  the  rl^iablic  and  the  success 
oar  rictors  that  yon  deplore. 
Bat  it  would  be  ill-maoners  to  dwell  any  longer 
m  tlus  subject,  u  I  should  seem  to  question  the 
scy  of  your  own  good  sense.  I  will  only  add, 
vfore,  that  as  we  have  often  seen  you  bear 
perity  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  with  the 
est  applause,  show  us,  likewise,  that  you  are 
too  sensible  of  adversity,  but  know  how  to 
ort  it  with  the  same  sdvantage  to  your  charac- 
lo  a  word,  let  it  not  be  said  that  fortitude  is 
Dgie  Tirtoe  to  which  my  friend  is  a  stranger'. 
for  what  concerns  myself,  1  will  send  you  an 
It  of  the  state  of  this  province,  and  of  what 
^acting  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  soon  as 
liesr  that  yon  are  sufficiently  compoaed  to 
the  information.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Serviut  Sulpicius, 
I  with  you,  my  dear  Sulpicius,  in  wishing 
had  been  in  Rome  when  this  most  severe 
calamity  befel  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
advant^  I  should  have  received  from 
enoe,  and  I  had  almost  said  your  equal 
on  of  my  grief f  by  having  found  myself 
more  composed  after  1  had  read  your 
furnished  me,  indeed,  vrith  arguments 
iroper  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  affliction, 
ly  flowed  from  a  heart  that  sympathised 
TOWS  it  endeavoured  to  assume.  But 
2ould  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  own 
in  person,  I  had  the  advantage,  how- 
r  son's,  who  gave  me  a  proof,  by  every 
ance  that  could  be  contributed  upon 
y  an  occasion,  how  much  he  imagined 
acting  agreeably  to  your  sentiments 
discovered  the  affection  of  his  own. 
g  instances  of  bis  friendship  I  have 
eived,  but  never  any  that  were  more 
to  those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
lot  only  the  force  of  your  reasonings, 
considerable  share  you  take  in  my 
have  contributed  to  compose  my 
deference,  likewise,  which  I  always 
tfaority  €if  your  sentiments.  For, 
rfectl  J  do  the  superior  wisdom  with 

Irawn  together,  in  this  admired  letter, 
•Jhiloaophy  Iias  of  force  to  compose  the 
mind  nnder  the  disquietude  of  severe 
(  ev'ident  that  all  arguments  of  the  sort 
rather  to  ecil^ee  the  clamours  of  sor- 
and  subdue  its  anguish.  It  is  a  much 
!>M>phy-,  indeed,  that  mast  supply  the 
»r  this  purpose ;  to  which  no  other  but 
alone  ^«rill  be  found,  on  the  trial,  to  be 
ue  sufficient. 


which  you  are  enlightened,  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  support  my  distresses  in  the  manner  you 
think  I  ought :  I  will  acknowledge,  nevertheless, 
that  they  sometimes  almost  entirely  overcome  me ; 
and  I  am  scarce  able  to  resist  the  force  of  my  grief 
when  I  reflect,  that  I  am  destitute  of  those  consola- 
tions which  attended  others,  whose  examples  I 
propose  to  my  imitation.  Thus  Quintus  Maximus^ 
lost  a  son  of  consular  rank,  and  distinguished  by 
many  brave  and  illustrious  actions;  Lucius  Panlus' 
was  deprived  of  two  sons  in  the  space  of  a  single 
week;  and  vour  relation  Gallus*,  together  with 
Marcus  Cato°,  had  both  of  them  the  unhappineas 
to  survive  their  respective  sons,  who  were  endowed 
with  the  highest  abilities  and  virtues.  Yet  these 
unfortunate  parents  lived  in  times  when  the  honours 
they  derived  from  the  republic  might,  in  some 
measure,  alleviate  the  weight  of  their  domestic 
misfortunes.  But  as  for  myself,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  those  dignities  you  mention,  and  which  I 
had  acquired  by  the  most  laborious  exertion  of  my 
abilities,  I  had  one  only  consolation  remaining, — 
and  of  that  I  am  now  bereaved  !  I  could  no  longer 
divert  the  disquietude  of  my  thoughts,  by  employing 
myself  in  the  causes  of  my  friends  or  the  business 
of  the  state ;  for  I  could  no  longer,  with  any  satis* 
faction,  appear  either  in  the  forum  or  the  senate. 
In  short,  I  justly  considered  myself  as  cut  off  from 
the  benefit  of  aU  those  alleviating  occupations  in 
which  fortune  and  industry  had  qualified  me  to 

r  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  so  well  luiown  for  his  brave 
and  Judicious  conduct  in  opposing  the  progress  of  Hanni- 
bal's arms  in  Italy,  was  five  times  advanced  to  the  consular 
office,  the  last  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  545.  At 
the  expiration  of  bis  fourth  consulate,  be  was  succeeded 
in  that  office  by  his  son,  Marcus  Fabius.  who  likewise  dis* 
tinguished  himself  by  his  military  achievements.  It  does 
not  appear  when  or  by  what  accident  Marcus  died  ;  but 
his  illustrious  father  was  so  much  master  of  his  grief  upon 
that  occasion,  as  to  pronounce  a  funeral  eulogy  in  honour 
of  his  son  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.— Li  v. 
xxiv.  43 ;  Plut  in  Vit  Fab. 

»  A  veiy  few  days  before  Panlus  JSmilius  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Rome,  in  the  year  585,  on  occasion  of  his 
victory  over  Perseus,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
his  sons ;  and  this  calamity  was  succeeded  by  another  of 
the  same  kind,  which  befel  him  about  as  many  days  i\fter 
his  triumph. — Liv.  xlv.  41. 

•  Manutius  conjectures,  that  the  person  here  men- 
tioned is  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  who  waa  consul  in  the 
year  586. 

^  The  Censor.  His  son  was  praftor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
638,  and  died  whilst  he  was  in  the  administration  of  that 
office.  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  upon  this  occasion  a 
noble  passage  from  Cicero's  treatise  concerning  old  age,  as 
I  find  it  extremely  well  translated  to  my  hand,  by  a  late 
ingenious  writer  (Mr.  Hughes,  if  I  mistake  not)  in  the 
Spectator.  Our  author  represents  Cato  as  breaking  out 
into  the  following  rapture  at  the  thoughts  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution :— •'  O  hnppy  day,"  says  this  amiable  moral- 
ist, ••  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of 
pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine  assembly  of 
exalted  spirits !  when  I  shall  go— to  ray  Cato,  my  son ; 
than  whom  a  better  man  was  never  bom,  and  whose  fune- 
ral rites  I  myself  performed ;  whereas,  he  ought  rather  to 
have  attended  mine.  Yet  baa  not  his  soul  deserted  me. 
but  seeming  to  cast  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  those 
habitations  to  which  It  was  sensible  I  should  follow  him. 
And  though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  loss  vvith 
courage,  I  was  not  unaffected  with  it ;  but  I  comforted 
myself  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  should  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more."— Plgh. 
Annal.  ii.  99 :  Plut.  in  Vit.  Caton. ;  Cio.  de  Senect  23 ; 
Spectator,  vol.  vii.  No.  637. 
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engage.  But  I  considered,  too,  that  this  was  a 
deprivation  which  I  suffered  in  common  with  your- 
self and  some  others ;  and,  whilst  I  was  endea- 
Touring  to  reconcile  mj  mind  to  a  patient  endurance 
of  those  ills,  there  was  one  to  whose  tender  offices 
I  could  have  recourse,  and  in  the  sweetness  of 
whose  conversation  I  could  discharge  all  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  my  heart.  But^is  last  fatal  stab 
to  my  peace  has  torn  open  those  wounds  which 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  been  tolerably 
healed :  for  I  can  now  no  longer  lose  my  private 
sorrows  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
I  was  wont  to  dispel  the  uneasiness  I  suffered  upon 
the  public  account,  in  the  happiness  I  received  at 
home.  Accordingly,  I  have  equally  banished 
myself  from  my  house'  and  from  the  public, — ^as 
finding  no  relief  in  either  from  the  calamities  I 
lament  in  both.  It  is  this,  therefore,  that  heightens 
my  desire  of  seeing  you  here ;  as  nothing  can  afford 
me  a  more  effectual  consolation  than  Uie  renewal 
I  of  our  friendly  intercourse ;  a  happiness  which  I 
hope,  and  am  informed  indeed,  that  I  shall  shortly 
enjoy.  Among  the  many  reasons  I  have  for  im- 
patiently wishing  your  arrival,  one  is,  that  we  may 
previously  concert  together  our  scheme  of  conduct 
in  the  present  conjuncture, — which,  however,  must 
now  be  entirely  accommodated  to  another's  will. 
This  person**,  it  is  true,  is  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  generosi^,  and  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  who .  is 
by  no  means  my  enemy, — as  I  am  sure  he  is 
extremely  your  fnend.  Nevertheless,  it  requires 
much  consideration,  I  do  not  say  in  what  manner 
we  shall  act  with  respect  to  pubiic  affairs,  but  by 
what  methods  we  may  best  obtain  his  permission 
to  retire  from  them.    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  Lueiut  Luceeiut*. 
All  the  letters  I  have  received  from  you  upon 
the  subject  of  my  late  misfortune,  were  extremely 
A.  u  706.  Bccep^^lc  to  ^^i  ^  instances  of  the 
highest  affection  and  good  sense.  But 
the  great  advantage  I  have  derived  from  them, 
principally  results  from  that  animating  contempt 
with  which  you  look  down  upon  human  affairs,  and 
that  exemplary  fortitude  which  arms  you  against 
all  the  various  assaults  of  fortune.  I  esteem  it 
I  the  most  glorious  privilege  of  philosophy,  to  be 
thus  superior  to  external  accidents,  and  to  depend 
for  happiness  on  ourselves  alone :  a  sentiment 
which,  although  it  was  too  deeply  planted  in  my 
heart  to  be  totally  eradicated,  has  been  somewhat 
weakened,  I  confess,  by  the  violence  of  those 
repeated  storms  to  which  I  have  been  lately  ex- 
posed. But  you  have  endeavoured,  and  with  great 
success  indeed,  to  restore  it  to  all  its  usual  strength 
and  vigour.  I  cannot,  therefore,  either  too  often 
or  too  strongly  assure  you,  that  nothing  could  give 
me  a  higher  satisfaction  than  your  letter.  But, 
powerful  as  the  various  arguments  of  consolation 
are  which  you  have  collected  for  my  use,  and  ele- 
gantly as  you'have  enforced  them,  I  must  acknow- 

c  Cicero,  upon  the  death  of  hia  daughter,  retired  from 
his  own  house,  to  one  belonging  to  Atticus,  near  Rome : 
from  which,  perhaps,  this  letter  was  written. 

d  Cesar. 

«  The  same  to  whom  the  20th  letter  of  the  first  book  is 
written.    See  an  account  of  him  in  rem.  *  on  that  epistle. 


ledge,  that  nothing  proved  more  effectaal  t^wa  that 
firmness  of  mind  which  I  remarked  in  your  letters, 
and  which  I  should  esteem  as  the  utmost  re|8vac3i 
not  to  imitate.     But,  if  I  imitate,  I  must  neces- 
sarily excel  my  guide  and  instructor  in  this  lesson 
of  fortitude  ;  for  I  am  altogether  unsupported  by 
the  same  hopes  which  I  find  you  entertaxut  &tt 
public  affairs  will  improve.    Those  iUnstratioat, 
indeed,  which   you    draw  from   the    giadiaterial 
combats',   together  with  the  whole  tendeacy  of 
your  reasoning  in  general,  all  concur  in  forbid^ag 
me  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.     It  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  if  you  sbodd  bt 
more  composed  than  myself  whilst  yoa  are  ia  pos- 
session of  these  pleasing  hopes  ;  the  only  woado- 
is,  how  you  can  possibly  entertain  any.     For,  sif  , 
my  friend,  what  is  there  of  our  constitnlion  that  m 
not  utterly  subverted  }    Look  round  the  republic 
and  tell  me  (you  who  so  wdl   understand  the 
nature  of  our  government),  what  part  of  It  rosians 
unbroken  or  unimpaired  ?     Most  un<]aestioaak^ 
there  is  not  one ;  as  I  would  prove  in  detaA,  tf  I 
imagined   my  own   discernment  was  superior  Iv 
yours,  or  were  capable  (notwithstanding  all  ymr 
powerful  admonitions  and  precepts)  to  dwell  npoa 
so  melancholy  a  subject  without  betii^  eitieaietf 
affected.     But  I  will  bear  my  domestic  mislbrtaBBS 
in  the  manner  you  assure  me  diat  I  ought ;  asdv 
as  to  those  of  the  public,  I  shall  support  tke« 
perhaps  with  greater  equanimitr  than  even  b^ 
friend.     For  (to  repeat  it  again)  you  are  sot,  it 
seems,  without  some  sort  of  hopes ;  wbereas,  fiv 
myself,  I  have  absolutely  none ;  and  sliall,  tho^ 
fore,  in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  preserve  af 
spirits  even  in  the  midst  of  despair.     The  pfeaaa^ 
recollection  of  those  actions  you  recal  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  which,  indeed,  I  performed  chiefy  If 
your    encouragement  and    recommendatioiit  ^ 
greatly  contribute  to  this  end.    To  say  the  tnA^ 
I  have  done  everything  for  the  service  of  my  cm^ 
try  that  I  ought,  and  more  than  could  have  bee* 
expected  from  the  courage  and  counsels  of 
man.     You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for 
in  this  advantageous  manner  of  my  own 
but,  as  you  advise  me  to  alleviate  my  preset  rnvm 
siness  by  a  retrospect  of  my  past  actions,  I  vil 
confess,  that,  in  thus  commemorating  them,  1  find 
great  consolation. 

I  shall  punctually  observe  your  admonitions,  by 
calling  off  my  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  every* 
thing  that  may  disturb  its  peace,  and  fixing  it  ^ 
those  speculations  which  are  at  once  an  oraameat 
to  prosperity,  and  the  support  of  adversity.  For 
this  purpose,  I  shall  endeavour  to  spend  as  madtk 
of  my  time  with  you  as  our  health  and  years  wfll 
mutually  permit ;  and,  if  we  cannot  meet  so  <  ^ 
as  I  am  sure  we  both  wish,  we  shall  always  at 
seem  present  to  each  other  by  a  sympathy  of  ~ 
and  a  union  in  the  same  philosophical  contempla^ 
dons.     Farewell. 


'  Manutios  supposes,  with  great  iwobabnity.  that  Ij»> 
ceiuB,  in  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  h&d  ci^ 
voured  to  persuade  Cicero  not  to  despair  of  better  tin 
by  reminding  him  of  what  sometimes  happened  mx  I 
gladiatorial  shows,  where  it  was  not  unieoal  to  «»  a 
combatant  that  seined  almost  entirely  ▼anquishcd,  ^m^ 
expectedly  recover  his  ground,  and  gain  tbe  day  fram.  \m 
antagonist. 
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LETTER  VI. 
Ltuetiut  to  Cieero, 
I  SHALL  rejoice  to  bear  that  yon  are  weD.    As 
)  flij  own  bnltb,  it  is  mach  as  usual ;  or  radieri 
pTojl  I  tbink,  aomewbat  worse 

I  bare  frequently  called  at  your  door, 
d  am  much  sorprised  to  fiod  that  you  have  not 
en  io  Rome  since  Cesar  left  it.  Wbat  is  it  that 
ftron^lj  dnwB  yoo  from  bence  ?  If  any  of  your 
al  engagemeots  of  tbe  literary  kind  renders  you 
s  eoamoored  aX  solitude,  I  am  so  for  from  con- 
\m%  your  retirement,  that  I  think  of  it  with 
sore.  There  is  no  sort  of  life,  indeed ,  that  can 
wrt  agreeable,  not  only  in  times  so  disturbed 
te  present,  hot  eren  in  those  of  the  most  de- 
le calm  and  serenity ;  especially  to  a  mind 
yoon,  which  may  have  occasion  for  repose 
its  poblic  labours,  and  which  is  always  capa- 
r  producing  something  that  will  afford  both 
ire  to  others  and  honour  to  yourself.  But 
I  hare  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in  order 
e  a  fret  Tent  to  those  tears  which  you 
Boderately  indulged  when  you  were  here,  I 
iment. indeed  your  grief;  but  (if  you  wUl 
ne  to  speak  the  truth)  I  nerer  can  excuse 
r  tell  me,  my  friend,  is  it  possible  that  a 
your  uncommon  discernment  should  not 
what  is  obrions  to  all  mankind  ?  Is  it 
yon  can  be  ignorant  that  your  perpetual 
its  can  profit  nothiuj^,  and  only  serve  to 
those  disquietudes  which  your  good  sense 
fou  to  subdue .'  But,  if  aivuments  cannot 
ntreaties  perhaps  may.  Let  me  conjure 
,  by  all  the  regard  you  bear  me,  to  dispel 
1  that  hangs  upon  your  heart ;  to  return 
;iety  and  to  those  occupations  which  were 
imon  to  OS  both  or  peculiar  to  yourself, 
h  I  would  £un  dissuade  you  from  con- 
ar  present  way  of  life,  yet  I  would  by 
suffer  my  aeal  to  be  troublesome.  In 
ty,  therefore,  of  steering  between  these 
tiona,  I  wiU  only  add  my  request  that 
;ither  comply  with  my  advice,  or  excuse 
ing  it.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  I^ueitiM  Lueceius. 
-t  of  jour  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
endshjp,  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
38  nevr  to  me,  I  covld  not  but  observe 
peculiar  satisfaction;  I  would  say 
at  were  not  a  word  to  which  I  have 
idden  adiea.  Not  merely,  however, 
yoQ  suspect,  suid  for  which,  under 
\d  most  affectionate  terms,  you,  in 
•ely  reproach  me;  but  because  all 
eason  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  so 
I  absolutelj  no  more.  For  whither 
>nsolatioii  ?  Is  it  to  the  bosom  of 
at  teU  me  (for  we  have  generally 
;  common  amities  together),  how 
ber  are  remaining  ?  how  few  that 
id  bj-  the  sword,  or  that  are  not 
r  maensible  ?  You  will  say,  per- 
it  seek  my  relief  in  your  society ; 
I,  I  would  wiUingly  seek  it    The 


same  habitudes  and  studies,  a  long  intercourse  of 
friendship, — in  short,  is  there  any  sort  of  bond, 
any  single  circumstance  of  connexion  waoting  to 
unite  us  together !  Why  then  are  we  such  stran- 
gers to  one  another  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  we  have  hitherto  seldom 
met,  I  do  not  say  in  Rome,  where  the  forum  usu- 
ally brings  everybody  together ',  but  when  we  were 
near  neighbours  at  Tusculum  and  Puteoli. 

I  know  not  by  what  ill  fate  it  baa  happened  that, 
at  an  age  when  I  might  expect  to  flourish  in  the 
greatest  credit  and  dignity,  I  should  find  myself  in 
so  wretched  a  situation  as  to  be  ashamed  that  I 
am  still  in  being.  Despoiled,  indeed,  of  every 
honour  and  every  comfort  that  adorned  my  public 
life,  or  solaced  my  private,  what  is  it  that  can  now 
afford  me  any  re^ige  ?  My  books,  I  imagine  you 
will  tell  me ;  and  to  these  indeed  I  very  assidu- 
ously apply.  For,  to  what  else  can  I  possibly  have 
recourse?  Yet  even  these  seem  to  exclude  me 
from  that  peaceful  port  which  I  fain  would  reach, 
and  r^roach  me,  as  it  were,  for  prolonging  that 
life  which  only  increases  my  sorrows  with  my  years. 
Can  you  wonder  then  that  I  absent  myself  from 
Rome,  whero  there  is  nothing  under  my  own  roof 
to  afford  me  any  satisfaction,  and  whero  I  abhor 
both  public  men  and  public  measures,  both  the 
forum  and  the  senate  ?  For  this  reason  it  is,  that 
I  wear  away  my  days  in  a  total  application  to 
literary  pursuits ;  not,  indeed,  as  entertaining  so 
vain  a  hope,  that  I  may  find  in  them  a  complete 
cure  for  my  misfortunes,  but  in  order  to  obtain,  at 
least,  some  little  respite  from  their  bitter  remem- 
brance. 

If  those  dangers  with  which  we  were  daUy  me- 
naced, had  not  formerly  prevented  both  you  and 
myself  from  reflecting  with  that  coobess  we  ought, 
we  should  never  have  been  thus  separated.  Had 
that  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  we  should  both 
of  uft  have  spared  ourselves  much  uneasiness :  as  I 
should  not  have  indulged  so  many  groundless  fears 
for  your  health,  nor  you  for  the  consequences  ot 
my  grief.  Let  us  repair  then  this  unlucky  mistake 
as  well  as  we  may :  and  as  nothing  can  be  more 
suitable  to  both  of  us  than  the  company  of  each 
other,  I  purpose  to  be  with  you  in  a  few  days. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  Vin. 

To  Marcus  Marcellus. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  have  nothing  new  to 

communicate  to  you,  and  am  in  expectation  of  a 

A.  c  706    ^*'*®''  fr<^™  y^^  ^^T  shortiy,  or  rather, 

indeed,  of  seeing  you  in  person ;  yet  I 

would  not  suffer  Theophilus  to  go  away  without 

sending  you  a  line  or  two  by  his  hands.     Let  me 

entreat  you  then  to  return  amongst  us^  as  soon  as 

possible;   and,  be  assured,  you  are  impatiently 

expected,  not  only  by  myself  and  the  rest  of  your 

friends,  but  by  all  Rome  in  general.     I  am  some- 

€  The  forum  was  a  place  of  general  reatstt  for  the  whole 
city.  It  was  here  that  the  Uwyera  pleaded  their  causes, 
that  the  poets  recited  their  works,  and  that  funeral  ora- 
tions were  spoken  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It  was  here,  in 
short,  everything  was  going  forward  that  could  engage 
the  active,  or  amuse  the  idle.— Hor.  lib.  L  sat  iv.  74,  sat. 
VL42. 

1>  See  letter  19,  book  Iz.  p.  500. 
M  M 
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times,  howerer,  iaclined  to  fear  that  you  will  not 
be  extremely  forward  to  hasten  your  journey :  and, 
indeed,  if  you  were  possessed  of  no  other  sense 
but  that  of  seeing,  I  could  easily  excuse  you  if 
there  are  some  pertions  whom  you  would  choose 
to  avoid.  But  as  the  difference  is  very  inconsider- 
able between  hearing  and  being  a  spectator  of  what 
one  disapproves ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  both  in  respect  to  your  private 
affairs  as  well  as  upon  every  other  consideration, 
that  you  should  expedite  your  return,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  tell  you  so.  And  now, 
having  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments,  the 
rest  must  be  left  to  your  own  determination ;  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  however,  when  we  may 
expect  you.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Tiro, 

Bblibyx  me,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  am  greatly  anxious 
for  your  health  ;  however,  if  you  persevere  in  the 
A  u  700.  **"*  cautious  regimen  which  you  have 
■  *^  hitherto  observed,  you  will  soon,  I  trust, 
be  well.  As  to  my  library,  I  beg  you  would  put 
the  books  in  order,  and  take  a  catalogue  of  them, 
when  your  physician  shall  give  you  his  consent, 
for  it  is  by  his  directions  you  must  now  be 
governed.  With  respect  to  the  gardener,  I  leave 
you  to  adjust  matters  as  you  shall  judge  proper. 

I  think  you  might  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of 
next  month,  in  order  to  see  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, and  return  the  following  day,  but  let  this  be 
entirely  as  is  most  agreeable  to  your  own  inclina- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  any  affection 
for  me,  take  care  of  your  health.   Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
Serviut  Sulpidua  to  Cicero, 

The  news  I  am  going  to  acquaint  you  with,  will, 
I  am  sure,  prove  extremely  unwelcome  ; 
A.  V,  708.  ygj^  ^  y^^  cannot  but  in  some  measure  be 
prepared  for  it,  by  being  sensible  that  every  man's 
life  is  subject  to  casualties,  as  well  as  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature,  I  thought  proper  to  send  you  a 
circumstantial  accountof  the  unhappy  accident  that 
has  lately  happened. 

I  arrived  at  Pineeus,  from  EpidaurusS  on  the 
23d  instant ;  where  I  continued  all  that  day  merelr 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  my  colleague,  Marcellus '. 
The  next  day  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  with  an 
intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia'',  in 
order  to  finish  the  remainder  of  my  circuit  ^  and  I 
left  him  in  the  resolution,  as  he  told  me,  of  sailing 
to  Italy  by  the  way  of  Malea".  The  day  following, 
as  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Athens,  his 


I  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesnt,  now  called  Pigrada,  situ- 
ated upon  the  bay  of  Eogia. 

i  It  has  already  been  noted,  that  MaroelluB  and  Sulpldus 
were  colleagues  in  the  consular  office,  A.  U.  702. 

k  A  district  of  Greeoe,  under  the  Juriadiotion  of  Sulpi- 
cine,  governor  of  that  province. 

1  The  Roman  governors  were  obliged  to  vint  the  principal 
cities  of  their  province,  in  order  to  administer  Justice  and 
s^ltfe  other  affairs  relating  to  their  function. 

^  A  promontory  in  the  south-east  point  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, now  called  cape  Malit. 


friend  Posthumius  came  to  me  aboat  fow  m  the 
morning,  and  informed  me  Marcellos  hid  b«a 
stabbed  the  night  before  by  Magias  Cilo,  whflit 
they  were  sitting  together  after  supper';  that  be 
had  received  two  wounds  from  a  dsggo',  one  of 
which  was  in  his  breast,  and  the  other  oxnifr  his 
ear,  but  that  neither  of  them,  he  hoped,  wi«  aor- 
tal     He  added,  that  Msgius,  after  havini  ewn- 
mitted  this  barbarous  action,  immediitely  blW 
himself,  and  that  Marcellus  had  despitdid  him  ia 
order  to  give  me  this  account,  and  Ukewise  to  desire 
that  I  would  direct  my  physicians  •  to  attend  bio. 
This  I  instantly  did,  and  foUowed  them  myielf « 
soon  as  it  was  light.      But  when  I  had  almost 
reached  Pirseeus  1  met  a  servant  of  Addsmo,  with 
a  note  to  acquaint  me  that  our  fiiend  ei|HrRi  i 
little  before  day-break.     Thus  did  the  noble  Mar- 
cellus unworthily  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  viDisow 
assassin  ;  and  he  whose  life  his  very  oemifi  bid 
spared  in  reverence  to  his  illustrioos  virtses,  art 
with  an  executioner  at  last  in  his  own  fri«d! 
However,  I  proceeded  to  his  pavilion,  wfccre  I 
found  only  two  of  his  frecdmen  and  a  few  dww. 
the  rest  I  was  told  having  fled  in  appreh«sioB  rf 
the  consequences  in  which  they  might  be  inroM 
by  this  murder  of  their  master'.    I  wss  oWigrita 
place  the  body  of  Marcellus  in  the  same  iedia  tW 
brought  me,  and  to  make  my  chairmen  csny» 
into  Athens,   where   I   paid  him  sU  ^^^ 
honours  that  city  could  supply,  which  indeed  wRt 
not  inconsiderable.      But  1  could  not  pre«"  *J? 
the  Athenians  to  suffer  him  to  be  buried  withB 
their  wallh,  a  privilege  they  assured  n>«»'»^^ 
religious  ordinances  would  by  no  mean*  td^ 
They  granted  me,  however,  what  wss  tjjjj* 
honour,  and  which  they  had  never  penwttrite 
any  stranger  before;  they  allovred  roc  ^  d^ 
his  ashes  in  any  of  the  Gymnasia  I  shwild  that 
proper.  Accordingly,  I  fixei  upon  a  spot  Wo^?J 
to  the  Academy  *»,  one  of  the  noblest  colIfp««™ 
whole  world.     In  this  place  I  caused  a faoenlp" 
to  be  erected,  and  afterwards  persuaded  die  Atba- 
ians  to  raise  a  marble  monument  to  his  BjetDwy^ 
at  the  public  expense.      Thus  have  Ip"^**^ 
relation  and  colleague,  both  during  his  life  •^f"^ 
his  death,  every  friendly  office  he  had  a  r^» 
expect  from  me.    Facewell. 
Athens,  May  31. 

n  The  reason  which  induced  Clio  to  murder  bliW^  *► 
not  cerUlnly  known-  It  was  wispected  bywoeHfto* 
that  it  wss  at  the  secret  Instigation  of  Cwsr;  b«rt  t»«J 
cumstance  of  Cilo  immediately  afterwards  killinfhi™^ 
renders  that  suspicion  altogether iraprobsbie, ^*^ 
to  determine  the  motive  to  some  personal  snd  P««F 
sudden  resentment.— Ad  Alt.  aiii.  la       

o  The  ancient  physicians  practised  sorgwy  «•••** " 
medicine.  ^^^ 

p  Manutlus  remarks,  that,  by  the  Roman  b»,  vi»^ 
man  was  murdered  hi  his  own  house,  his  littw  •■■ 
punishable  with  death.— Tacit.  Annal.  sir.  41 

q  "  This  celebrated  place  took  its  name fnsn  <»**^ 
demos,  an  ancient  hero,  who  poasessed  it  in  *^*J^*T 
the  Tyndarld*.  But,  famous  as  it  was.  it  wss  P"^*"^ 
afterwards  for  about  lOW.,  and  dedicated  *«>  ^J**""^ 
the  convenience  of  walks  and  exerdsw  Ux  ^1^^ 
Athens,  and  was  gradually  impttiTed  by  the  rkh,  '^^ 
received  benefit  or  pleasure  from  it,  with  pl»nt»»"  " 
groves,  stately  portteos.  and  «>»»«»«?•  i^S^?!* 
the  professors  of  the  Academic  schooL  —WOSiam*  *— 
of  Cicero,  p.  302,  note  '. 
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LETTER  XL 
To  Tiro, 
niNTLT  expect  a  letter  from  jou,  upon 
maoj  and  varioas  kinds  ;  but  it  is  with 
Ducb  greater  impatience,  howerer,  that  I 
txpect  yoorself.  In  the  mean  time,  endea- 
in  Demetrios  over  to  mj  interest,  and  to 
itcTcr  other  advantage  jou  shall  be  able, 
r  care  is  not  wanting  to  recorer  the  money 
ring  to  me  from  Aufidius ;  but  I  beg  you 
s  expeditiou  in  that  matter  as  possible, 
•n  that'  account  you  delay  your  return, 
0  be  •  good  reaaon ;  if  not,  fly  hither,  I 
,  with  the  utmost  speed.  To  repeat 
tf  I  expect  a  letter  from  you  with  great 
Farewell 


LETTER  Xn. 
VaUniuf  to  Cicero. ' 
re  not  renounced  your  usual  custom  of 
!  cause  of  your  friends,  an  old  client  of 
rs  desires  to  engage  you  as  his  advo- 

;  and,  as  yon  formerly  protected  him 
ation ',  I  dare  say  yon  will  not  now 
in  his  glory.  Whose  aid,  indeed,  can 
r  invoke  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
lat  generous  friend's  who  first  taught 
'tquisk^  9  Can  1  doubt,  that  he  who 
;e  to  withstand  a  combination  of  the 
men  in  Rome,  who  had  conspired 
lot  be  able  to  beat  down  the  envious 
efforts  of  a  little  contemptible  party 
vour  to  oppose  my  honours  ?  If  I 
in  the  share  I  once  enjoyed  of  your 
3  me,  I  entreat  you,  whoUy  under 
,  as  one  whose  dignities  it  is  incum* 
x>th  to  support  and  advance.  You 
at  I  have  many  enemies,  whose 
ave  in  no  sort  deserved  ;  but  what 

against  so  unaccoantable  a  £ite  ? 
re,  should  any  of  them  attempt  to 
ours  1  am  soliciting,  I  conjure  you 
lerous  offices,  as  usual,  in  defence 
iend.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will 
:om  of  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the 
d  by  this  express  to  the  senate, 
ccess  of  my  arms. 

that  the  slave  whom  you  employ 
eioped  from  you  into  the  country 
have  loosed  diligent  search  to  be 
Ithoogh   I  did  not  receive  your 

d  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the 
»,  in  rem.  ▼,  p.  366.  He  waa  at  this 
lent  of  Ctemw,  governor  of  Ulyricom, 
part  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
i.  Be  was  sent  thither  with  a  con- 
(oce  the  people  of  that  province  to 
g  obtained  some  rocoeM,  he  wrote 
ioero.  In  order  to  engage  him  to  sup- 
Uxe  honoor  of  a  pablic  thankigiving. 

h  to  his  dishonour,  defended  Tati- 

•mrhmmt  of  Lioinius  Calvus.    Bee 

L 

rins,  hfj  the  awiitinee  of  Cieero's 

his  adTeraartos  in  the  proeecutiom 

UMig  note. 

»  to 


commands  for  that  purpose.     I  doubt  not  of  reco- 
vering him,  unless  he  should  take  refuge  in  Dalma* 
tia^;   and  even  in  that  case,  I  do  not  entirely 
despair.    Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  me. 
From  the  camp  at  Narona^,  July  the  llth. 


LETTER   XIII. 
To  Tiro, 

You  are  not  mbtaken  in  supposing  me  desirous 
of  your  company ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  extremely 
apprehensive  of  your  venturing  upon  so 
A.  V.  TUB.  j^jj^  ^  journey.  The  abstinence  you  have 
been  obliged  to  observe,  the  evacuations  you  have 
undergone,  together  wi^  the  violence  of  your  dis- 
temper itself,  have  too  much  impaired  your  strength 
for  so  great  a  fatigue ;  and  any  negligence  after 
disorders  so  severe  as  yours,  is  generally  attended 
with  consequences  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
You  cannot  reach  Cnma  in  less  than  two  days,  and 
it  will  cost  you  five  more  to  complete  your  expedi- 
tion. But  I  purpose  to  be  with  you  at  Formiae 
towards  the  end  of  this  month ;  and,  I  hope,  my 
dear  Tiro,  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if  I  should  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  you  perfectly 
recovered. 

My  studies  languish  for  want  of  your  assistance ; 
however,  the  letter  you  sent  by  Acastus  has  some- 
what enlivened  them.  Pompeius  is  now  hero,  and 
presses  me  much  to  read  to  him  some  of  my  com- 
positions :  but  I  jocosely,  though  at  the  same  time 
truly,  assure  him,  that  all  my  muses  are  silent  in 
your  absence.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  prepare 
to  attend  them  with  your  usual  good  offices.  You 
may  depend  upon  mine  in  the  article,  and  at  the 
time  I  promised ;  for  as  I  taught  you  the  etymology 
of  the  irord/idet,  be  assured  I  shall  act  up  to  its 
full  import.  Take  care,  I  charge  you,  to  re-esta- 
blish your  health ;  mine  is  perfectly  well.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  Varro, 

To  importune  the  execution  of  a  promise,  is  a 
sort  of  ill-manners,  of  which  the  populace  them- 
selves,  unless  they  are  psjticularly  insti- 
■^  "' '  gated  for  that  purpose,  are  seldom  guilty  *. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbmr,  I  will  not  say  to 
demand,  but  to  remind  you  of  a  favour,  which  you 
long  since  gave  me  reason  .to  expect  To  this  end, 
I  have  sent  you  four  admonitors^  ;  but  admonitors, 
perhaps,  whom  you  will  not  look  upon  as  extremely 
modest.  They  are  certain  philosophers,  whom  I 
have  chosen  from  among  the  disciples  of  the  later 
Academy' ;  and  confidence,  you  know,  is  the  cha- 

V  Dalmatia  made  part  of  the  province  of  niyricum,  but 
it  was  not,  at  this  time,  entirely  subdued  to  the  Roman 
government. 

^  In  Libumia,  now  called  Croatia,  and  which  formed 
part  of  Tatiniua's  government. 

*  This  aUudet  to  thoae  promises  of  pablic  shows,  which 
were  fluently  made  to  the  people  by  the  magistratee,  and 
others  who  affected  popularity ;  some  particular  instances 
of  which  have  been  oocaskmally  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  remarku, 

7  These  were  dialogues  entitled  **  Academica.**  which 
x^pearfrom  hence  to  have  originally  consisted  of  four  books, 
thongh  there  is  only  part  of  one  now  remaining. 

■  The  followers  of  the  Academic  philosophy  were  dhrldsd 
MMS 
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racterifltic  of  this  lect*.  I  am  apprebensiTe, 
therefore,  that  you  may  consider  them  as  so  many 
importunate  dans,  when  my  meaning  only  is,  that 
they  should  present  themselves  before  you  as 
modest  petitioners.  But  to  drop  my  metaphor,  I 
have  long  denied  myself  the  satisfoction  of  address- 
ing to  you  some  of  my  works,  in  expectation  of 
receiving  a  compliment  of  the  same  kind  firom 
yourself.  I  waited,  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
you  a  return,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same 
nature.  But,  as  I  am  willing  to  impute  your 
delaying  this  fiiTour  to  the  desire  of  rendering  it  so 
much  the  more  perfect,  I  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  telling  the  world,  in  the  best  manner  I  was 
able,  that  we  are  united  both  in  our  affections  and 
in  our  studies.  With  this  view,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
dialogue  which  I  suppose  to  have  passed  between 
you  and  myself,  in  conjunction  with  Atticus,  and 
have  laid  the  scene  in  your  Cuman  villa.  The  part 
I  have  assigned  to  you,  is  to  defend  (what,  if  1 
mistake  not,  you  approve)  the  sentiments  of  Anti- 
ochus  ^  ;  as  I  have  chosen  myself  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  Philo^.  You  will  wonder  to  find, 
perhaps,  in  the  perusal  of  this  piece,  that  I  have 
represented  a  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  we 
never  had ;  but  you  must  remember  the  privilege 
which  dialogue  writers  have  always  assumed. 

And  now,  my  dear  Varro,  let  me  hope  that  we 
shall  hereafter  enjoy  together  many  of  these  philo- 
sophical conversations.  If  we  have  too  long  neg- 
lected them,  the  public  occupations  in  which  we 
were  engaged  must  be  our  apology  ;  but  the  time 
is  now  arrived  when  we  have  no  such  excuse  to 
plead.  May  we,  then,  exercise  these  speculations 
together,  under  a  fixed  and  peaceable  government, 
at  least,  if  not  under  one  of  the  most  eligible  kind ! 
Though,  indeed,  if  that  were  to  prove  the  case,  far 
other  employments  would  engage  our  honourable 
labours.  But,  as  affairs  are  at  present  situated, 
what  is  there  else  that  can  render  life  desirable  ? 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  endure  it, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  powerful 
assistance ;  but,  without  them,  it  would  be  utterly 
insupportable.  But  we  shall  talk  farther  and 
frequently  upon  this  subject  when  we  meet;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  give  you  joy  of  the  new  habi- 
tation you  have  purchased,  and  highly  approve  of 
your  removal.     Farewell. 

into  two  MCta,  called  the  Old  and  the  Nae.  The  founder 
of  the  former  was  PUto ;  of  the  latter,  ArceaUns.  The 
principal  dispute  l)etween  them,  seems  to  have  related  to 
the  degree  of  evidence  upon  which  human  knowledge  is 
founded ;  the  earlier  Academics  maintaining  that  some 
propositions  were  certain ;  the  latter,  that  none  were  more 
than  probable— Vide  Acadon.  i.  pattiwu 

*  Alluding  to  their  practice  of  questioning  all  opinions, 
and  assenting  to  none. 

^  A  philosopher  at  Athens,  whose  lectures  Varro  had 
formerly  attended.  He  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Acadnny.— CIc.  Academ.  i.  3. 

c  A  Greek  philosopher,  who  professed  the  sceptical  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Aoulemy.  Antiochus,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note,  had  been  bred  up  under  him,  though  he 
afterwards  became  a  oonvert  to  the  opposite  sect.  Cicero 
I  took  the  sceptical  part  in  this  dialogue,  not  as  being  agree- 
able to  his  own  sentiments,  but  in  order  to  pay  Varro  the 
greater  compliment  of  maintaining  the  more  rational  opi- 
nlonv— Academ.  ubi  tup.t  Ad  Att.  ziii.  19. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Tiro. 

Why  should  yon  not  direct  your  kttwtone  ' 
with  the  familiar  superscription  which  one  fnead  ' 
generally  uses  to  another  ?  Howeter.  if  , 
^  u.  708.  y^^  j^  unwilling  to  htxtrd  the  wj 
which  this  privilege  may  draw  upon  yon,  be  it  b  i 
you  think  proper;  though,  for  my  own  part,  it  b  i  j 
maxim  which  I  have  generally  pursued  vitk  rc^ieet  < 
to  myself,  to  treat  envy  with  the  utmost  (fareprl 

I  rejoice  that  yon  found  so  much  benefit  bj 
your  sudorific ;  and  should  the  air  of  ToKBlia 
be  attended  with  the  same  happy  efBCI,  bov 
infinitely  will  it  increase  my  fondness  for  thit 
favourite  scene !  If  you  love  me,  then,  (md  tf 
you  do  not,  you  are  undoubtedly  the  «»<  w> 
cessfnl  of  all  dissemblers)  consecnte  yosr  «bok 
time  to  the  care  of  your  health ;  which,  Wthertot 
indeed,  your  assiduous  attendance  apoa  nyielf 
has  but  too  much  prevented.  You  weU  kio»  tte 
rules  which  it  is  necessary  yon  shookl  obiene  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  need  not  tell  yoa  dot  yov 
diet  should  be  light,  and  your  exercises  modentt^ 
that  you  should  keep  your  body  open,  aad  y<w 
mind  amused.  Be  it  your  care,  in  short,  to  refam  tt 
me  perfectly  recovered,  and  I  shall  ever  afternris 
not  only  love  you,  but  Tascnlam  so  maeh  the  mm 
ardently. 

I  wish  you  could  prevail  vrith  your  neigbboorts 
take  my  garden,  as  it  will  be  the  most  efcctid 
means  of  vexing  that  rascal  Helico.  Thii  felbVi 
although  he  paid  a  thousand  sesterces^  for  the  nrt 
of  a  piece  of  cold,  barren  ground,  that  bad  sot  la 
much  as  a  wall  or  a  shed  upon  it,  or  was  op* 
plied  with  a  single  drop  of  water,  has  yit  *• 
assurance  to  laugh  at  the  price  I  require  fotaa^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  money  I  have  hid  ^^ 
upon  improvementa.  But  let  it  be  yoor  bwoHj 
to  spirit  the  man  into  cmr  terms,  as  it  shall  ■ 
mine  to  make  the  same  artful  attMk  vpcn  Otbft'^ 

Let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with  iwp«^ 
to  the  fountain  ;  though,  possibly,  this  wtt  leaiji 
may  now  have  over-supplied  it  with  water.  V"* 
weather  should  prove  fair,  I  will  send  the  m* 
together  with  the  books  you  desire.  B"*^ 
happened  it  that  you  took  none  with  yoa?  Vtf 
it  that  you  were  employed  in  some  poetical  cob* 
position  upon  the  model  of  your  admired  ^^^P^''^^ 
If  so,  I  hope  you  will  soon  oblige  the  worW  «» 
your  performance. 

Liguriua,  Caesar's  great  favourite,  is  dead,  w 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  much  my  friend.  W 
me  know  when  I  may  expect  you  ;  in  the  r^^ 
time  be  careful  of  your  health.    FarevdL 


LETTER   XVL 

To  Quintus  VaUriut  Orea\ 

I  HAVE  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  dti»ai 

of  Volaterrse',  as  a  body  of  men,  who,  ba»^ 

A  w  708    «*<*»'®^  P**'  obligations  from  me,  b«J 

*    ' '        abundantly  returned  them.    Their  g«* 

oflBoes,  indeed,  have  never  been  wanting  in  aaf 

^  About  W.  of  our  money.  ^ 

e  He  was  prrtor  In  the  year  of  Rome  (S7.  and  at  fM 

expiration  of  his  office  obtained  the  goveninMPtrfAfrtfc 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  drtt  war.  he  took  P<""""2 

of  Sardinia  in  the  name  of  Cctar.  by  whom  hs  was  at  ^ 
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r  mj  life,  whether  of  adversity  or  pros- 
Bat  were  I  entirely  void  of  all  personal 
u  with  thii  community,  I  shoold,  nerer- 
nereljr  from  my  great  affection  towards 
and  in  return  to  that  which  I  am  sensible 
IJy  bear  for  me,  most  earnestly  recom- 
n  to  joor  protection ;  especially  as  they 
ome  sort,  a  more  than  common  claim  to 
oe.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  gods 
I  aeem  to  have  interposed  in  their  behalf, 
'  80  wonderfallj  escaped  from  the  perse- 
Syllar :  and,  in  the  next,  the  whole  body 
lan  people  expressed  the  warmest  concern 
tterest,  when  1  itood  forth  as  their  advo- 
f  consolship.  For,  when  the  tribunes 
ivonring  to  carry  a  most  iniqnitoas  law 
Tibotion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
md  it  eitremely  easy  to  persuade  the 
fiiToor  the  rights  of  a  community  which 
•o  remarkably  protected.  And  as  Caesar, 
uian  law,  which  he  procured  during  his 
ite^,  showed  his  approbation  of  the  ser* 
thus  performed  for  them,  by  expressly 
;heir  lands  from  all  future  impositions, 
ippose  that  he,  who  is  perpetually  dis- 
r  instances  of  his  generosity,  should 
esume  those  which  his  former  bounty 
^d.  As  you  have  followed,  then,  his 
is  power  with  so  much  honour  to  your- 
Id  seem  agreeable  to  your  usual  pru- 
lo^  him  likewise  in  this  instance  of  his 
*r  certainly,  at  least,  to  leave  this  matter 
J  own  decision.  One  thing  I  am  sure 
\o  means  doubt ;  and  that  is,  whether 
rish  to  fix  so  worthy  and  so  illustrious 
n  in  your  interest,  who  are  distin- 
their  inviolable  adherence  to  their 
as  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
these  people  under  your  protection, 
sake ;  but,  that  you  may  not  imagine 
ler  plea  to  urge  in  their  favour,  I  will 
t  also  for  mine.  You  cannot,  in  truth, 
oe  a  more  acceptable  service,  than  by 
«lf  the  friend  and  guardian  of  their 
recommend,  therefore,  to  your  justice 
the  possessions  of  a  city  which  have 
preserved  by  the  peculiar  providence 

8  well  as  by  the  particular  favour  of 
inguished  personages  in  the  whole 
[>D wealth.  If  it  were  in  my  power 
o  serve  those  who  place  themselves 
ronage  as  it  once  was,  there  is  no 
would  not  exert,  there  is  no  oppo- 
DOt  encounter,  in  order  to  assist  the 

Bat  I  flatter  myself  I  have  still 

«t  with  yon,  that  I  formerly  enjoyed 

in  genenl.     Let  me  entreat  you, 

9  powerful  ties  of  our  friendship,  to 
sens  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
le  of  the  oommiMlonerBfor  dividing  those 
:fa  be  proposed,  upon  his  return  from 
the  raloar  and  flddity  of  his  soldiers.^— 
M. 

anjr. 

a  ^cge  of  two  years  against  the  troops 
vain  endeavoured  to  compel  them  to 
^  for  the  confiscation  of  their  lands. — 

d  to  seems  to  hare  been  a  brmnob  of  that 
I,  an  aeoonnt  of  which  has  been  given  in 
»  ron.  «,  p.  307. 


providential  circumstance,  that  the  person  who  is 
appointed  to  execute  this  commission,  happens  to 
be  one  with  whom  their  constant  patron  has  the 
greatest  influence.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Lepta, 

I  AM  glad  that  Macula  has  acted  agreeably  to 
the  good  offices  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him, 
A.  V  708.  ^y  offering  me  the  use  of  his  house.  I 
always  thought  the  man's  Falemian*  was 
well  enough  for  road-wine,  and  only  doubted  whe- 
ther he  had  sufficient  room  to  receive  my  retinue : 
besides,  there  is  something  in  the  situation  of  his 
villa  that  does  not  displease  me. — However,  I  do 
not  give  up  my  design  upon  Petrinum^.  But  it  has 
too  many  charms  to  be  used  only  as  an  occasional 
lodging ;  its  beauties  deserve  a  much  longer  stay. 

Balbus  is  confined  with  a  very  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  does  not  admit  any  visitors ;  so  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  him  since  yon  left  Rome. 
However,  I  have  talked  with  Oppius  concerning 
your  request  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  managers 
of  Caesar's  games  ^.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  most  advisable  not  to  undertake  this  trouble ; 
as  you  will  by  no  means  find  it  subservient  to  the 
point  you  have  in  view :  for  Caesar  is  surrounded 
with  such  a  multitude  of  pretenders  to  his  friend- 
ship, that  he  is  more  likely  to  lessen,  than  increase, 
the  number ;  especially  where  a  man  has  no  higher 
service  to  recommend  him,  than  what  arises  from 
little  offices  of  this  kind :  a  circumstance,  too, 
which  Cssar,  possibly,  may  nerer  be  acquainted 
with.  But  if  he  should,  he  would  look  upon  him- 
self rather  as  having  conferred,  than  received,  a 
favour.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try  if  this  affair  can 
be  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  you  any 
reasonable  hope  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  ; 
otherwise,  I  think,  you  should  be  so  far  from  de- 
siring the  employment,  that  you  ought  by  all  means 
to  avoid  it 

I  believe  I  shall  stay  some  time  at  Astura*,  as 
I  purpose  to  wait  there  the  arrival  of  Ciesar"*. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVin. 
To  Quintus  Valerius  Orca^, 
I  AM  not  displeased  to  find  that  the  world  is 
apprised  of  the  friendship  which  subsists  between 

A.  V  70a    ^*'     ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  7^^  ^^^  ^^'  imagine, 

from  any  vain  ostentation  of  this  kind, 

that  I  interrupt  you  in  the  honourable  discharge  of 

that  troublesome  and  important  commission  which 

1  This  was  a  favourite  wine  among  the  Romans^  which 
took  its  name  from  Falemus,  a  little  hill  in  Campania, 
where  the  grape  was  produced. 

J  A  town  in  Campania,  where  Lepta  had  a  villa. 

k  These  were  games  which  Cssar  proposed  to  exhibit  in 
the  several  quarters  of  Rome,  upon  his  return  from  Spain, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey.— buet  in 
Vit.  JuL  Cms. 

1  A  town  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  situated  near  the 
sea-coast,  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Monte  Circello, 
where  Cicero  had  a  villa.  It  was  about  two  years  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  that  Cicero  was  murdered  near  this  villa 
by  the  order  of  Antony. 

™  From  Spain. 

B  See  rem,  •  on  letter  16  of  this  book. 
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Ccetar  has  entrusted  to  yoor  care.  On  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding  that  the  share  I  enjoy  in 
your  affection  is  so  generally  known  as  to  occa- 
sion many  applications  to  me,  yet  I  would  not  be 
tempted,  by  any  popular  motiyes,  to  break  in  upon 
you  in  the  execution  of  your  oflBce.  However,  I 
could  not  refuse  the  solicitations  of  Curtius,  as  he 
is  one  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  connected 
from  his  earliest  youth.  I  took  a  very  consi- 
derable part  in  the  misfortunes  he  saffered  from 
the  unjust  persecution  of  Sylla  ;  and  when  it 
seemed  agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  the  people 
that  my  friend,  together  with  the  rest  of  those  who 
in  conjunction  with  himself  had  been  deprived 
both  of  their  fortunes  and  their  country,  should 
be  restored  at  least  to  the  latter,  I  assisted  him 
for  that  purpose  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
Upon  his  return,  he  invested  all  that  remained  to 
him  from  this  general  wreck  of  his  substance,  in 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  at  Yolaterrse ;  of  which, 
if  he  should  be  dispossessed,  I  know  not  how  he 
will  support  the  senatorial  rank  to  which  Cssar 
has  lately  advanced  him.  It  would  be  an  extreme 
hardship  indeed  if  he  should  sink  in  wealth  as  he 
rises  in  honours;  and  it  seems  altogether  incon- 
sistent, that  he  should  lose  his  estate  in  conse- 
quence  of  Cnsar's  general  order  for  the  distribution 
of  these  lands  in  question  ;  at  the  same  time,  that, 
by  his  particular  favour,  he  has  gained  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  But  I  will  not  aUege  all  that  I  well  might, 
for  the  equity  of  my  friend*s  cause,  lest,  by  enlarg- 
ing on  the  justice,  I  should  seem  to  derogate  from 
the  favour  of  your  compliance  with  my  request. 
I  most  earnestly  conjure  you,  then,  to  consider 
this  afiair  of  Curtius  as  my  own ;  to  protect  his 
interest  as  you  would  mine  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  be  assured,  that  whatever  services 
you  shall  thus  confer  upon  my  friend,  I  shall 
esteem  as  a  personal  obligation  to  myself.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Fabitu  GaUut"*. 
Instances  of  your  friendship  are  perpetually 
meeting  me  wherever  I  turn  ;  and  I  have  lately,  in 
A.  u.  706.  P*rtic'il*r»  had  occasion  to  experience 
them  in  regard  to  my  affair  with Tigellius^ 
I  perceive  by  your  letter,  that  it  has  occasioned 
you  much  concern,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  by 
this  proof  of  your  affection.  But  let  me  give  you 
a  short  history  how  the  case  stands.  It  was  Cipius, 
I  think,  that  formerly  said,  **  I  am  not  asleep  for 
every  man^if**  neither  am  I,  my  dear  Gallus,  so 
meanly  complaisant  as  to  be  the  humble  senrant  of 
every  minioo.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  the  humble 
servant  of  none  ;  and  am  so  far  from  being  under 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  any  servile  eom- 

o  This  is  the  same  person  to  whom  the  llih  letter  of  the 
first  book  is  addressed. 

P  Tigellius  was  an  extravagant  debauchee,  who,  by  his 
pleasantry,  his  skill  in  music,  his  agreeable  voice,  together 
with  his  other  soft  and  ftuihicmable  qualifioattims,  had  ex- 
tremely Ingratiated  himself  with  Cesar. 

q  Cipius  was  a  compiaisant  husband,  who.  upon  some 
occasions,  would  affect  to  nod,  whilst  his  wife  was  awake 
and  more  agreeably  employed.  But  a  slave  coming  into 
the  room  when  he  was  in  one  of  these  <A>lig1ng  slumbers, 
and  attempting  to  carry  off  a  flagon  that  stood  upon  the 
table,  •*  Sirrah,"  says  he,  "  turn  omnibus  dormio." 


pliances  in  order  to  preserve  my  friendsliip  witk  I 
Csesar's  favourites,  that  there  is  not  one  of  diess,  | 
except  this  Tigellius,  who  does  not  treat  ate  wilfc 
greater  marks  of  respect  than  I  ever  received,  ev«s  [ 
when  I  was  thought  to  enjoy  the  highest  popularity  I 
and  power.     But  I  think  myself  extremdy  fortunate  [ 
in  being  upon  ill  terms  vrith  a  man  who  a 
corrupted  than  his  own  native  air',  and  whom  I 
character  is  notorious,  I  suppose,  to  the  wfaols  I 
world,  by  the  poignant  verses  of  the  satiric  Calvas*. 
But  to  let  you  see  upon  what  slight  grounds  he  kaa  I 
taken  offence,  I  had  promised,  you  must  know,  to  [ 
plead  the  cause  of  his  grandfather  Phameas,  wUck 
I  undertook,  however,  merely  in  fnendsfaip  to  the 
man  himselt     Accordingly,  Phameas  called  upas 
me  in  order  to  tell  me  that  the  judge  had  fixed  ■ 
day  for  his  trial ;  which  happened  to  be  the  very 
same  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  attend  as  advocata 
for  Sextius.     I  acquainted  him,  ther^ore,  that  I 
could  not  possibly  give  him  my  assistance  at  the  | 
time  he  mentioned ;  but  that  if  any  oGwr  had  I 
appointed.  I  most  assuredly  would  not  have  faitoL  I 
Phameas,  nevertheless,  in  the  conadons  pride  ■• 
doubt  of  having  a  grandson  that  could  pipe 
sing  to  some  purpose,  left  me  vrith  an  ab 
seemed  to  speak  indignation.    And  now,  ~ 
thus  stated  my  case,  and  shovm  yoa  the  hqa 
of  this  songster's  complaints,  may  I  not  psuyei^  I 
say  with  the  old  proverb,  **  So  many  SardinisM,.  | 
so  many  rival  rogues* ." 

I  beg  you  would  send  me  your  **  Cato*,'*  whidi  I 
I  am  extremely  desirous  of  reading.     It  is,  ia ' 
some  reflection  upon  us  both  that  I  have  noc  fal  | 
enjoyed  that  pleasure.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XX. 

To  Ciuffius*. 

In  the  visit  which,  agreeably  to  our  frieiMlah^p  I 

and  that  great  respect  vrith  which  you  always  traftl 

^  ^^  m^   me,  I  received  from  you  upon  your  aetta 

out  for  Gaul,  we  had  aome  geoeral  dl 

r  Tigellius  was  a  nativo  of  Sardinia,  an  fabad  netod  I 

its  noxioos  air.    See  rem.  ',  p.  480. 

>  Fate  seems  to  have  decreed  that  Tlgelliua  ahoold  ■ 
want  a  poet  to  deliver  his  character  down  to  puam^i 
for.  although  the  verses  of  Calvus  are  lost,  those  of  lisnA| 
remain,  in  which  Tigellius  is  delineated  with  aU  I 
inimiUble  strokes  of  ridicule  which  distinguish  the  i 
terly  hand  of  that  polite  satirist.— Hor.  Sat.  L  2  et  3. 

t  The  literal  interpretation  of  this  pcoteab  is.  * 
have  Sardiniuis  to  s^,  each  a  greater  rogi»  iton 
other  ;**  but  a  shorter  torn  has  been  adopted  in  Ibe  ( 
lation,  in  <»der  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  < 
proverbial  style.    This  prowb  took  its  rise  (as  1 
observes)  ftom  the  great  number  of  Sordlntan  ^ves  i 
which  the  markets  of  Italy  were  orentocked.  i 
redaction  of  that  island  1^  Titus  Semproaius  Orset 
the  year  of  Rome  512. 

«  The  character  of  Cato  was,  at  this  time,  the  i 
able  topic  of  declamation  at  Rome;  and  amy  am 
pretended  to  genius  and  eloquence  fnmiihed  the  ] 
with  an  invective  or  panegyric  uptm   that 
Roman,  as  party  or  patriotism  directed  his  pen.    In  I 
respect.as  well  as  in  all  others,  Gate's  repotatkm  aeeon 
have  been  attended  with  every  advantage  that  any  i 
who  is  ambitions  of  a  good  name  can  deafrs:  for  Hm  i 
honour  to  being  applauded  by  the  worthy,  ia  to  be  s 
by  the  worthless. 

▼  He  was  one  of  the  wwrnntasionara  noolnaled  hj  i 
for  settling  the  diviaioa  of  the  lands  for  Che  poipMaa  I 
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rel«tinf  to  those  estates  in  that  province 
ue  held  of  the  city  of  Atella^ ;  and  I  then 
led  how  much  I  wis  concerned  for  the  in- 
of  that  corporatioiK  Bat  in  confidence  of 
^oiar  affection  yoo  bear  me,  and  in  perform- 
a  duty  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
^e,  I  tbooi;bt  proper  to  write  to  you  more 
K)o  this  affair,  as  it  is,  indeed,  of  the  last 
iice  to  a  community  with  which  I  have  the 
ft  connexions.  I  am  very  sensible,  at  the 
w,  both  of  the  occasion  and  extent  of  your 
don,— and  that  Cesar  has  not  entrusted 
the  execution  of  it,  with  any  discretionary 
1  limit  my  reqoest,  therefore,  by  what  I 
is  DO  lesf  within  the  bounds  of  your 
r,  than  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  beyond 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  for  my  sake.  In 
^htcc,  then,  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  what 
lie  fact,  that  the  whole  revenues  of  this 
}a  arise  from  these  lands  in  question,  and 
leavy  impositions  with  which  they  are  at 
irdened,  have  laid  them  under  the  greatest 
L  fiut  although,  in  this  respect,  they 
to  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  many 
s  in  Italy  ;  yet,  believe  me.  their  case  is 
distinguishMl  by  several  calamitous  cir- 
I  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  forbear, 
0  enumerate  them,  lest,  in  lamenting  the 
f  my  friends,  I  should  be  thought  to 
those  persons  whom  it  is  by  no  means 

0  offend.  Indeed,  if  I  had  not  conceived 
es  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with 
avour  of  this  city,  there  would  be  no 
*  my  present  very  earnest  application  to 
IS  I  am  well  persuaded  that  Ciesar  will 

to  the  dignity  of  this  illustrious  cor- 

>  the  zeal  which  they  bear  for  his 

1  above  all  to  the  equity  of  their  cause, 
entreat  you  to  leave  the  decision  of 

tirely  to  his  own  determination  *.  If 
ice  no  precedent  of  your  having  already 
th  a  request  of  this  nature,  it  is  a 
;h  I  should  nevertheless  have  made, 

>  much  the  stronger  hopes  that  yon 
se  noe  in  the  present  instance,  as  I 
jou  have  granted  the  same  favour  to 
3f  Regiom^.      It  is  true,  you  have 

connexion  with  that  city;  but  in 
r  affection  towards  me,  I  cannot  but 
t  you  have  yielded  to  your  own  clients 
ieny  to  mine,  especially  as  it  is  for 
at  I  solicit  you,  notwithstanding  so 
'  no  J  friends  are  in  the  same  situation. 
«d  not  assure  you,  that  it  is  neither 
tions  motives  that  I  apply  to  you  in 
»r  vrithoat  having  just  reason  to  be 
The  fact  is,  I  have  great  obliga- 
and  there  has  been  no  season  of  my 
ey  have  not  given  me  signal  proofs 
a.  As  you  are  sensible,  therefore, 
t  of  this  corporation,  with  which  I 
connected,  is  greatly  concerned  in 
ay  present  request,  I  conjure  you, 
rful   ties  of  our  mutual  friendship 

letter  16  of  this  book.    The  department 

B  Ciaslpine  Gaul. 

npanija,   vittiaied  betweesi  Naples  and 

»lled  Santo  Arpino. 

(ret  mtttme^  out  of  Bpaln. 

»47,  a  nuuitime  city  in  Calabria. 


and  by  all  the  sentiments  of  your  humanity,  to 
comply  with  these  my  intercessions  in  their  behalf. 
If,  after  having  obtained  this  favour,  I  should  suc- 
ceed likewise  (as  I  have  resson  to  hope)  in  my 
application  to  Caesar,  I  shall  consider  all  the 
advantages  of  that  success  as  owing  entirely  [to 
yourself.  Nor  shall  I  be  less  obliged  to  you 
though  I  should  not  succeed,  as  you  wiU  have  con- 
tributed all  in  your  power,  at  least,  that  I  might. 
In  one  word,  you  will  by  these  means  not  only 
perform  a  most  acceptable  service  to  myself,  but 
for  ever  attach  to  the  interest  both  of  you  and  your 
family  a  most  illustrious  and  grateful  city.  Fare- 
well 


LETTER   XXI. 

To  FabiuM  Gallu$. 

You  need  be  in  no  pain  about  your  letter.  So 
tu  from  having  destroyed  it,  as  you  imagine,  it  is 
A  u  7(«  Perfectly  safe,  and  you  may  ctSl  for  it 
whenever  you  please. 

Your  admonitions  are  extremely  obliging,  and  I 
hope  you  will  always  continue  them  with  ^e  same 
freedom.  You  are  apprehensive,  I  perceive,  that 
if  I  should  render  this  Tigellius  my  enemy,  he  may 
probably  make  me  merrier  than  I  like,  and  teach 
me  the  Sardinian  laugh*.  In  return  to  your  pro- 
verb, let  me  present  you  with  another,  and  advise 
you  to  **  throw  aside  the  pencil*."  For  our  master^ 
will  be  here  much  sooner  than  was  expected  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  he  should  send  the  roan  who  ventures 
to  paint  Cato  in  such  favourable  colours,  to  join 
the  hero  of  his  panegyric  in  the  shades  below. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Callus,  can  be  expressed  with 
greater  strength  and  elegance  than  that  part  of 
your  letter  which  begins,  *'  The  rest  are  /aliens*' 
&c.  But  I  whisper  this  applause  in  your  ear, — 
and  desire  it  may  be  a  secret,  even  to  your  freed- 
man  Apella.  Nobody,  indeed,  writes  in  this 
manner  except  ourselves.  How  far  it  is  to  be 
defended  or  not  I  may  consider,  perhaps,  another 
time  ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  it  is 
a  style  entirely  our  own.     Persevere,  then,  in  these 

s  It  is  said  there  was  a  sea-weed  frequently  found  upon 
the  ooaitts  ot  Sardinia,  the  poisonous  quality  whereof  occa- 
sioned a  convulsive  motion  in  the  features  which  had  the 
appearance  of  laughter ;  and  that  henoe  the  Sardinian 
laugh  became  a  proverb  usually  applied  to  those  who  con- 
cealed a  heavy  heart  under  a  gay  countenance.  Oallus 
■eems  to  have  cited  this  proverb  as  a  caution  to  Cicero 
not  to  be  too  free  in  his  railleries  upon  Tigellius ;  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  his  application  of  it,  as  Tigellius 
was  a  Sardinian.  I  roust  acknowledge,  however,  that  I 
have  departed  from  the  sentiments  of  the  commentators 
in  supposing  that  Tigellius  is  the  person  here  alluded  to : 
they  all  imagine,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  Caisar.  But 
this  letter  seems  evidently  to  be  upon  the  same  subject  as 
the  I9th  of  this  book,  and  was.  probably,  an  answer  to  one 
which  Uallus  had  written  in  return  to  that  epistle. 

•  This  proverb.  Victorius  supposes,  had  its  rise  from 
the  schools  of  the  painters,  where  the  young  pupils,  who 
in  the  absence  of  their  master  were  amusing  themselves 
perhaps  in,  drawing  their  pencils  over  the  piece  on  which 
he  was  at  work,  called  upon  each  other,  when  they  saw 
him  returning,  to  lay  them  aside.  Cicero,  in  the  applica- 
tton  of  this  proverb,  alludes  to  the  panegyric  which  Oallus 
had  written  upon  Cato.  See  rem,  **  on  the  19th  letter  of 
this  book. 

^  Caesar,  who  was  at  this  time  upon  his  return  from 
Spain. 
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compositions,  as  the  best  and  surest  method  of 
forming  your  eloquence.  As  for  myself,  I  now 
employ  some  part  eren  of  my  nights  in  eierdses 
of  the  same  kind.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXII. 
To  Marcus  RuHiius  «. 

In  the  consciousness  of  that  affection  I  bear 
you,  and  from  the  proofs  I  have  experienced  of 
A.  o.  Toe.  T®**"*  J  ^^  ^^^  scruple  to  ask  a  fkvour 
which  a  principle  of  gratitude  obliges  me 
to  request  To  what  degree  I  value  Publius  Sex- 
tins'*,  is  a  circumstance  with  which  my  own  heart 
is  best  acquainted ;  but  how  greatly  I  ought  to  do 
so  both  you  and  all  the  world  are  perfectly  well 
apprised.  As  he  has  been  informed  by  some  of 
his  friends  that  yoa  are  upon  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  to  oblige  me,  he  has  desired 
I  would  write  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms  in 
behalf  of  Gains  Albinius,  a  person  of  senatorian 
rank.  Publius  Sextius  married  his  daughter, — and 
he  has  a  son  by  her,  who  is  a  youth  of  great  merit. 
I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  let  you  see  that 
Sextius  has  no  less  reason  to  be  concerned  for  the 
interest  of  Albinius  than  I  have  for  that  of  Sextius. 
But  to  come  to  the  point 

Marcus  Laberius  purchased,  under  an  edict  of 
Caesar,  the  confiscated  estate  of  Plotius,  which  he 
afterwards  assigned  over  to  Albinius,  in  satisfaction 
of  a  debt  If  I  were  to  say  that  it  is  not  for  the 
credit  of  the  government  to  include  this  estate 
among  those  lands  which  are  directed  to  be  divided, 
I  might  seem  to  talk  rather  in  the  style  of  a  man 
who  is  dictating  than  of  one  who  is  making  a 
request.  But  as  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
ratify  the  sales  and  mortgages  that  had  been  made 
of  those  estates  which  were  confiscated  during 
Sylla's  administration,  in  order  to  render  his  own 
purchasers  of  the  same  kind  so  much  the  more 
secure ;  if  these  forfeited  lands,  which  were  put  up 
to  auction  by  his  particular  order,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  division  he  is  now  making, 
will  it  not  discourage  all  future  bidders  }  I  only 
hint  this,  however,  for  your  own  judicious  consider- 
ation. In  the  mean  time  I  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  dispossess  Albinius  of  the  forms  which 
Laberius  has  thus  conveyed  to  him ;  and  be  as- 
sured, as  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  this 
request,  so  I  make  it  in  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  my  heart  It  will  afford  me,  indeed,  not  only 
much  satisfaction,  but  in  some  sort  likewise  great 
honour,  if  Sextius,  to  whose  friendship  I  am  so 
deeply  indebted,  should  have  an  opportunity, 
through  my  means,  of  serving  a  man  to  whom  he 
is  thus  nearly  related.  Again  and  again,  therefore, 
1  entreat  your  compliance;  and  as  there  is  no 
instance  wherein  you  can  more  effectually  oblige 
me,  so  you  may  depend  upon  finding  me  infinitely 
sensible  of  the  obligation.     Farewell. 


c  He  was  employed  in  »  oomminion  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  Orca  and  Cluvius,  to  whom  the  16th  and  20th 
letters  of  this  hook  are  addreiwd. 

^  See  nm.  *,  p.  367. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
To  Vaiiniut, 

I  AM  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that  jn 
are  sensible  of  my  services*.  On  the  contrary,  1 
A.  u  706.  P^^^^^J  ^^  knew,  and  hare  opoo  afi 
occasions  declared,  that  do  man  em 
possessed  so  grateful  a  heart  You  hafe,  indeed,  ; 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  abundantlj  retiroei 
my  good  oflSces :  be  assured,  therefore,  m  will  ^ 
always  experience  in  me  the  same  friendly  zeal  to 
every  other  article  of  your  concerns.  Accordii^j, 
after  having  received  your  last  letter,  wheron  fot 
recommend  that  excellent  woman  yonr  vife  to  nf 
protection',  I  immediately  desired  oar  firiead  San 
to  acquaint  her,  that  if  in  any  instance  ^  had 
occasion  for  my  services  I  hoped  she  woald  let  t&e 
know, — and  that  she  might  depend  upon  m?  exe- 
cuting her  requests  with  the  utmost  wmth  ui 
fidelity.  This  promise  I  shall  very  pandnil^ 
fulfil ;  and  if  it  should  prove  necessary  1  wOl  wot 
upon  her  myself.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg  y« 
would  inform  her,  by  your  own  hand,  tliat  I AA 
not  look  upon  any  office  as  difficult  or  bdow  aiy 
character,  wherein  my  assistance  can  afafl  her: 
as,  indeed,  there  is  no  employment  in  which  I  codd 
be  engaged  upon  your  account  that  I  should  bA 
think  both  eaay  and  honourable*. 

I  entreat  you  to  settle  the  affair  with  Diaop«; 
and  any  assurance  that  you  shall  think  proper  to 
give  him,  in  my  name,  I  will  religioasly  pciform. 
But  if  he  should  continue  obstinate,  yoa  mast  e'ea 
seize  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  g:racc  yotf 
triumphal  entry. 

May  a  thousand  curses  fall  upon  these  Dalsa- 
tians  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble.  Ho«Wt 
I  join  with  you  in  being  well  persuaded  that  joa 
vrUl  soon  reduce  them  to  obedience :  and  as  they 
have  always  been  esteemed  a  warlike  people,  theff 
submission  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  gkry  of 
your  arms.    Farewell.  | 

e  The  aerricee  here  alluded  to  are.  probaMy.lhOKvkai 
Yatiniasaolioited  in  the  12th  letter  of  thi*  book.  Chmi^ 
answer  to  that  letter  is  lost  aa  well  aa  Tatinioi^  n^'- 
but  the  present  qpiatleeeexna  to  have  heenwrittea  is  rcciav  i 

to  the  hUter. 

'  If  Vatinioa  was  not  a  more  tender  hudMod  An  » 
appears  to  have  been  a  son,  this  lady  mi|1it  ^^J^ 
oooasioD  for  Cicot>'B  protection,  in  some  inaUaees.  wW* 
she  would  not  perhiqw,  have  been  vwy  wilUnf  to  ««■• 
for  among  other  enormities  that  are  laid  to  tiM  daigv  « 
Tatinius,  it  is  aaid,  that  he  had  the  cruelty,  aa  veil « t^ 
Impiety,  to  lay  violent  handa  on  his  mothar.-Oot » 
Vatin.7. 

K  Who  would  imagine  that  thia  ia  the  aame  p0«a<>' 
whom  Cicero  has  elsewhere  aaid.  that  '*  No  oo«  ccold  k>* 
upon  him  without  a  sigh,  or  apeak  of  him  witfaeat  aacta- 
tion :  that  he  was  the  dread  of  his  neighbour!,  the  d^paoi 
of  hia  kindred,  and  the  utter  abhorrenoeof  tbcpublkia 
general."  Indeed,  when  Cicero  gave  thia  character  of  V^ 
nius,  he  waa  acting  as  an  advocate  at  the  ^*''*  *''^^°^ 
vouring  to  destroy  hia  credit  as  a  witneas  against  hiifrte" 
and  client  But  whatever  allowanoea  may  be  B»de,  ia 
general,  for  rhetorical  exaggerations,  y^  hiatoi?  rii««* 
that.  In  the  preeent  instance.  Cicero's  doqiwoee  did  «j 
transgress  the  Umita  of  truth.  ForPatercuInshaspataw 
the  character  of  Vatinius  in  the  same  diaadranUfW* 
colours,  and  represented  him  as  the  lowest  and  mutt  «rtk- 
leas  of  men^-^Oiat.  in  Vatin.  16 ;  YelL  Fat  ti.  Oi 
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LETTER  XXrV. 
To  CornificiuMK 

vith  great  satisfaction  I  found,  by  yonr 
t  jon  allow  me  a  place  in  yoar  thoughts  : 
lod  it  is  by  oo  means  as  doubting  the  con- 
itancy  of  your  friendship,  but  merely  in 
ewith  a  customary  form,  that  I  entreat 
tare  me  still  in  your  remembrance. 
orted  that  some  commotions  have  arisen 
It  which  I  am  more  ahirmed  upon  your 
u  our  own,  as  you  are  placed  so  much 
ie  consequences.  As  to  affairs  at  Rome, 
jiog  that  sort  of  repose  which  1  am  sure 
be  better  pleased  to  hear  was  interrupted 
^rons  measures  for  the  public  welfare, 
it  shortly  will :  as  I  find  it  is  Csesar's 
concert  methods  for  that  purpose. 
ence  has  inspired  me  with  the  courage 
in  some  compositions,  which  otherwise 
rce  hare  reotured  to  undertake  :  though 
aie  among  them  which  even  my  judi- 
perhaps,  would  not  disapprove.  The 
have  finished  is  apon  a  subject,  on 
!  frequently  had  occasion  to  think  that 
w^  not  altogether  agreeable  to  mine  : 
tj  into  the  best  species  of  eloquence*. 
lit  add,  that  whenever  you  have  dif. 
e,  it  was  always  with  the  complaisance 
artist  towards  one  who  is  not  wholly 
his  art.  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
e  might  receive  your  suffrage  :  if  not 
sake,  at  least  for  its  author's.  To 
all  let  your  family  know,  that,  if  they 
tbey  may  have  it  transcribed,  in  order 
rou.  I  imagine,  indeed,  although  you 
iprove  my  sentiments,  yet  that  any- 
)me8  from  my  hand,  irill  be  acoept- 
resent  inactive  situation. 

recommend  your  character  and 
^  protection,  it  is  merely,  I  dare  say, 
form,  and  not  as  thinking  it  in  the 
Be  assured,  the  affection  which, 
hI,  mutually  subsists  between  us, 
lent  to  render  me  greatly  zealous  in 
But  abstractedly  fi^m  all  motives  of 
e  I  to  consider  only  the  noble  pur- 
b  yoQ  have  implied  your  exalted 
great  probability  of  your  attaining 
litj  in  the  commonwealth  i,  there  is 
m  I  flbonld  give  the  preference  in 

and  few  that  I  should  place  in  the 
I  jourself.     Farewell. 

SciiM,  in  the  jrear  705.  obtained  the  pro- 
rjctun.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
ce  into  some  other  provinoe,  the  name 
m,  but  K  appears  to  have  been  oonti- 
thls  province  he  resided  when  the  pre- 
Kth  letter  of  this  book  were  written  to 
wards  appointed  governor  of  Africa,  as 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  next 
U  afford  a  farther  occasion  of  qieaking 
eaU  J  distinguished  himself  in  the  art 
sappoHod  to  have  been  the  author  of 
es  vrbicb  are  mentioned  by  QuintUian 
m  of  thia  name.— Pigh.  AnnaL  U.  446, 
.  1. 

.  the  aanie  piece  of  which  an  account 
».  <i  Ofo  letter  15.  book  z. 


LETTER  XXV. 
Curiu$  ^  to  Cicero. 

I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  property,  the 
possession  of  which  belongs^  *tis  true,  to  Atticus ; 
but  all  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived 
A.  u.  708.  f^^  jj  .^  wholly  yours.  If  Atticus,  there- 
fore, were  inclined  to  dispose  of  his  right  in  me,  I 
am  afraid  he  could  only  pass  me  off  in  a  lot  with 
some  more  profitable  commodity :  whereas,  if  you 
should  have  the  same  inclination,  how  greatly  would 
it  enhance  my  value  to  be  proclaimed  as  one  entirely 
formed  into  what  he  is,  by  your  care  and  kindness ! 
I  entreat  you  then  to  continue  to  protect  the  work 
of  your  own  hands,  and  to  recommend  me  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  successor  of  Sulpicius  in  this 
province^  This  will  be  the  surest  means  of  put- 
ting it  in  my  power  to  obey  your  commands  of 
returning  to  you  in  the  spring  :  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  settling  of  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
may  be  able,  by  that  time,  to  transport  my  effects, 
with  safety,  into  Italy.  But  I  hope,  my  illustrious 
friend,  you  will  not  communicate  this  letter  to  Atti- 
cus :  for  as  he  imagines  I  am  much  too  honest  a 
fellow  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  you  both  ; 
suffer  him,  I  beseech  you,  to  remain  in  this  favour- 
able error.  Adieu,  my  dear  patron,  and  salute 
Tiro  in  my  name. 

Oct.  the  99th. 


LETTER  XXVL 

To  Comifieius. 

I  SHALL  follow  the  same  method  in  answering 

your  letter  which  I  have  observed  that  you  great 

^       orators  sometimes  practise  in  your  replies, 

A.  u.  708.   ^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^  article  first.    You 

accuse  me,  then,  of  being  a  negligent  correspond- 
ent ;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  never  once  omitted 
writing  whenever  any  of  your  family  gave  me  notice 
that  a  courier  was  setting  out  to  you. 

I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  prudence,  that 
I  expected  you  would  act  in  the  manner  your  very 
obliging  letter  assures  me  you  intend,  and  that  you 
would  not  determine  your  measures,  till  you  should 
know  where  this  paltry  Bassus"  designed  to  make 
an  irruption.  I  entreat  you  to  continue  to  give  me 
frequent  intelligence  of  all  your  purposes  and  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  of  whatever  else  is  going  forward  in 
your  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  parted  with  yon 
when  you  left  Italy  ;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the 
persuasion,  that  you  were  not  only  going  into  a 
scene  of  profound  tranquillity,  but  leaving  one  that 
was  threatened  with  great  commotions.  The 
reverse,  however,  has  proved  to  be  the  foct,  and 
war  has  broken  out  in  your  quarters,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  extinguished  in  ours.  But  the  peace 
we  enjoy  is  attended,  nevertheless,  with  many  dis- 
gusting circumstances,  and  disgusting,  too,  even  to 
Caesar  himself.  It  is  the  certain  consequence, 
indeed,  of  all  civil  wars,  that  the  vanquished  must 
not  only  submit  to  the  will  of  the  victor,  but  to  the 

k  See  rem.  «,  p.  503.  i  Greece. 

"■  Cacilius  Bassus  was  a  Roman  knight  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  into  Syria ; 
where  he  was,  at  this  time,  raising  some  voy  formidable 
commotions  against  the  authority  of  Cesar.— Dio,  xlviL 
p.  342. 
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will  of  those  also  who  assisted  him  in  his  coDqaest. 
But  I  ain  DOW  become  so  totally  calloQS,  that  I  saw 
Bursa",  the  other  day,  at  the  games  which  Caesar 
exhibited,  without  the  least  emotion ;  and  was  pre- 
sent with  equal  patience  at  the  farces  of  Publius 
and  Laberius'*.  In  short,  I  am  sensible  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  the  want  of  a  judicious  friend  with 
whom  I  may  freely  laugh  at  what  is  thus  passing 
amongst  us.  And  such  a  friend  I  shall  find  in  you, 
if  you  will  hasten  your  return  hither ;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  much  your  own 
interest,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  mine.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVIl. 
To  Dolabella, 
I  RBJOiCB  to  find  that  Baiaei*  has  changed  its 
nature,  and  is  become,  on  a  sudden,  so  wondrous 
iolutary'i.     But,  perhaps,  it  is  only  in 
A.  c.7oe.   complaisance  to  my  friend  that  it  thus 
suspends   its  usual  effects,  and  will    resume  its 
wonted  qualities  the  moment  you  depart     I  shall 
not    be    surprised  should   this  prove    to  be  the 
case;    nor  wonder,  indeed,  if  heaven  and  earth 
should  alter  their  general  tendencies,  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  who  has  so  much  to  recommend  him  to 
the  favour  of  both'. 

I  did  not  imagine,  that  I  had  preserved,  among 

n  Cicero's  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  been  banished  some 
years  before,  but  had  lately  been  recalled  by  Cesar.  See 
rem,  •,  p.  387. 

0  For  an  aocoont  of  Laberfus  see  rem,  •«  p.  380.  Publina 
Syrus  had,  likewise,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  Roman 
stage  in  those  buffoon  pieces  which  they  called  their 
mim€9.  But  although  these  rival  poets  and  actors  were 
both  of  them  excellent  in  their  way,  yet  it  appears  that 
their  humour  was  too  low  and  inelegant  to  suit  the  Just  and 
rtfned  taste  of  Cicero.— Macrob.  Saturn,  il.  7. 

P  See  rem.  K,  p.  47& 

q  Dolabella  had  probably  informed  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
from  Baic,  of  the  ealtitarif  effects  he  experienced  from 
the  waters  of  that  place ;  in  answer  to  which  Cicero  plays 
upon  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  ealubret,  and 
applies  in  a  moral  sense  what  Dolabella  had  used  in  a 
medicinal. 

r  If  no  other  memoirs  of  these  times  remained  than  what 
might  be  collected  tram  the  letters  of  Cicero,  it  is  certain 
they  would  greatly  mislead  us  in  our  notions  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  who  now  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Thus,  for  instance,  who  would  imagine 
that  the  person  hero  represented  as  interesting  heaven  and 
earth  in  his  welfare,  was,  in  fact,  a  monster  of  lewdness 
and  inhumanity?  But  how  must  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment be  raised,  when  he  is  informed  that  it  is  Cioero  him- 
self who  tells  us  so?  *'Dolabells»— a  puero  pro  delicils 
orudelitas  fuit^  (says  our  author  in  one  of  his  Philippic 
orations,)  deinde  ea  libidinum  turpitude  ut  in  hoc  dt 
semper  ipse  Isetatus,  quod  ea  faceret  qu«  sibi  ohJici  ne  ab 
inimico  quidem  possent  verecundo."  if  this  was  a  true 
picture  of  Dolabella,  what  shall  be  said  in  excuse  of  Cicero 
for  having  disposed  of  his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage  ? 
Should  any  too  partial  advocate  of  Cicero's  moral  character 
endeavour  to  palliate  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  by 
telling  us  that  he  had  never  inquired  into  Dolabella's  con- 
duct, might  it  not  Justly  be  suspected  that  he  meant  to 
banter  ?  Yet.  this  is  the  very  reason  which  Cicero  himself 
assigns  in  the  oration  from  whence  the  above  passage  is 
cited.  *•  Et  hie,  dii  immortales  I  aliquando  fuit  meua ! 
occulta  enim  erant  vitia  non  inquirenli.'*  Strange  I  that  a 
man  who  loved  his  daughter  even  to  a  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, should  be  so  careless  in  an  article  wherein  her  hap- 
piness  But  I  need  not  finish  the  rest ;  where  facts  speak 

for  themselves,  let  me  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  comment— 
Pha  xL  14. 


my  papers,  the  trifling  speech  which  I  made  is 
behalf  of  Deiotarus*  ;  however,  I  have  fowid  iu 
and  send  it  to  you,  agreeably  to  your  reqwst  Yoi 
will  read  it  as  a  performance  wWch  wm  by  b» 
mean,  of  consequence  enoueh  to  deserve  msA 
care  in  the  composition ;  and,  to  say  troth,  I  «§ 
willing  to  make  my  old  friend  and  host  a  pfesent 
of  the  same  indelicate  kind  with  his  own. 

May  you  ever  preserve  a  virtuous  and  a  genarm 
mind  !  that  the  moderation  and  integrity  of  yoar 
conduct  may  prove  a  living  reproadi  to  tbe  «*• 
lence  and  injustice  of  some  others  amoogst  «ff 
contemporaries  1    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
Vatiniu*  to  Cicero. 
I  HAVB  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  the  pw* 
pose  with  regard  to  your  librarian,  Dioiiyaas*; 
,n-  and,  indeed,  my  endeavours  have  hittett 
^  ^'  ^  proved  so  much  the  1»8  effectual  as  tbt 
severity  of  the  weather,  which  obliged  me  to  retiwt 
out  of  Dalmatia,  still  detains  me  here.  Ho»*«r, 
I  will  not  desist  till  I  have  gotten  him  into  my  «•• 
tody.  But  surely  I  am  always  to  find  some  fii- 
culty  or  other  in  executing  your  commsBd*,  a^ 
else  did  you  write  to  me,  I  know  notwha^m 
favour  of  Catilius«  ?  But  araunt,  thoa  iaadiaiii 
tempter,  with  thy  dangerous  intercessions!  As* 
our  friend  Servilius,  too,  (for  mine  my  heart  pwmptt 
me  to  call  him.  as  well  as  pours,)  is.  it  seems,  ajorat 
petitioner  with  you  in  this  request.  Uitaisil 
then,  I  should  be  gUd  to  know,  with  you  orstaB 
to  be  the  advocates  of  such  dients,  and  in  loA 
causes?  Is  it  usual  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  wi< 
cruel  of  the  human  race  ?  in  defence  ©^  ■  ■"?  JJ" 
has  murdered  our  fellow-dtixens,  plundered  ttar 
houses,  ravished  their  vrivct,  and  laid  whole  itpajj 
in  desolation ?  This  worthless  wretdi  tedtts 
insolence,  likewise,  to  take  up  arms  against  mj«i 
and  he  is  now,  'tis  true,  my  prisoner.  Butteflii^ 
my  dear  Cicero,  in  what  manner  can  I  act  m  W 
aflFair  ?  I  would  not  vrillingly  refuse  My***"**"?^ 
request ;  and.  as  far  as  my  own  private  re«»ta«K 
is  concerned,  I  vrill,  in  compliance  witt  y« 
desires,  remit  the  punishment  I  intepded.  g* 
what  shall  I  answer  to  those  unhappy  anfcrenait 
require  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  their  efe<s,«f 
the  destruction  of  their  ships?  who  caU  for  J"" 
geance  on  the  murderer  of  their  ^****":.TfI 
children,  and  their  parents  ?  Believe  me,  it  I  "■ 
succeeded  to  the  impudence  as  well  as  to  the 
of  Appius^,  I  could  not  have  the  assawe  * 
withstand  their  cries  for  justice.      NevgrthejaM 

•  See  rem.  «,  p.  40a 

t  See  letter  12  of  this  book.  ^..j^Am 

«  This  man  was  qu«stor  in  the  year  7«;an^»*^rr 
civil  war,  was  intrusted  with  aome  naval  laBUMw^** 
it  appears,  by  the  present  letter,  that  be  had  tunisd  jinm 
and  committed  great  cruelties  and  depfedatiim  «P« »" 
coasts  of  Illyricum — Pigh.  Annal.  it  4«1. 

▼  Manutius  observes,  that  this  is  not  the  Mne  Awb«» 
whom  the  letters  in  the  3d  book  are  addwswd ;  «»n^JTj 
to  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maximus,  to  prove  that  1»«  P^***? 
early  in  the  civil  wars.  But  so  be  undoubtedly  »*{«';'?* 
nevertheless  be  the  same  person  here  allwled  to :  ^  n  v 
no  means  appears  when  or  in  what  port  it  was,  ^J»J^ 
nius  succeeded  to  this  Appius  in  question.  ^P~!";^ 
is  certafai.  was  in  the  number  of  those  qnaUtiei  wliWi» 
tinguished  that  Appius  to  whom  the  ~ 
tioned  are  written.— Ad  Att.  fv.  1& 
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tSl  do  eferjiiang  that  lies  in  my  power  to  gratify 
«sr  indinations.  He  ii  to  be  defended  at  his  trial 
f  Tolastas :  and,  if  his  prosecuton  can  be  van- 
whed  hj  doqueoce,  there  is  great  reason  to  expect 
at  the  force  of  your  discipIe^s  rhetoric  will  pat 
m  to  flight 

/  depend  apon  joor  being  my  advocate  at  Rome, 
there  should  be  any  occasion.  Caesar,  indeed, 
i  not  yet  done  me  the  justice  to  move  for  a 
)iBc  tfaankagiring,  for  the  success  of  my  arms  in 
mitia :  as  if,  in  tnith,  I  were  not  entitled  to 
T,  and  migfat  not  jostly  claim  the  honour  of  a 
vph  I  Bat  as  there  are  above  threescore  cities 
hare  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dalma- 
,  besides  the  twenty  of  which  that  country 
iDtiy  consisted :  if  I  am  not  to  be  honoured 
a  public  thanksgiving  till  I  shall  have  taken 
one  of  these  considerable  towns,  I  am  by  no 
r  upon  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  oar 
lis. 

nediately  after  the  senate  had  appointed  the 
r  tbank^vings  for  my  victories^,  I  marched 

ere  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  what  Vatinins 
js  of  a  aapplicatim  baring  been  decreed  1>7  the 
with  the  complaint  he  makes  above  against  Cesar 
ing  delayed  to  more  the  house  for  that  purpose, 
the  commentators,  therefore,  have  suspected  that 
w  bcfinning  of  a  distinct  letter ;  and  others,  that 
octscript,  written  a  considerable  distance  of  time 


into  Dalmatian  where  I  attacked  and  made  myself 
master  of  six  of  their  towns.  One  of  these,  which 
was  of  very  considerable  strength,  I  might  fairly 
say  that  I  took  four  several  times  ;  for  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortification  consisting  of  four  diflfer- 
ent  walls,  which  were  defended  by  as  many  forts, 
through  all  which  I  forced  my  way  to  the  citadel, 
which  I  likewise  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  cold,  together  with  the 
deep  snows  that  fell  at  the  same  time,  obliged  me 
to  retreat ;  so  that  I  had  the  mortification,  my  dear 
Cicero,  to  find  myself  ander  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning my  conqaests  just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
finishing  the  war.  I  entreat  yon,  then,  if  occasion 
should  require,  to  be  my  advocate  with  Caesar,  and 
in  every  other  respect  to  take  my  interest  under 
your  protection, — ^in  the  assurance,  that  no  man 
possesses  a  higher  degree  of  affection  for  you  than 
myself. 
Narona.  Dec.  the  15th. 

from  the  body  of  the  epistle.  But  Mr.  Ross  has  offered,  I 
think,  a  much  better  solution,  by  supposing  that  the 
thanksgiving,  mentioned  in  the  present  paragraph,  was 
one  which  had  been  decreed  on  account  of  some  former 
successes  of  Vatinius  in  bis  province;  and  that  the 
thank^ving,  concerning  which  he  complains  of  Caesar's 
neglect,  was  one  that  he  was  now  soliciting  in  honour  of 
those  Bucceases  in  Datanatia  of  which  he  here  gives  an 
account 
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LETTER  I. 
To  Curiut*. 
e,  I  once  both  advised  and  exhorted  yoa 
ato  Italy ;  but  I  am  so  far  from  being 

1  the  same  sentiments  at  present,  that, 

2  the  ccmtfvry,  I  wish  to  escape  myself, 
» blest  cUme  remote  from  Pelops'  racer. 
adeedf  most  severely  reproaches  me  for 
to  be  the  witness  of  their  unworthy 
ioubtedly,  my  friend,  you  long  since 
ivU  days  approaching,  when  you  wisely 
^ht  £rv>m  these  unhappy  regions  ;  for 
ist  seeds  be  painful  to  hear  a  relation 
4ng  forward  amongst  us,  yet  far  more 

sarelj  is  to  be  ^e  sad  spectator  of 
scene.  One  advantage,  at  least,  yon 
Y  gained  by  your  absence;  it  has 
;  mortification  of  being  present  at  the 
MKmbly  for  the  election  of  quaestors, 
e  morning,  the  tribunal  of  Quintus 
cooaol,  as  they  called  him',  was 
field    of  Mars*  ;  when,  news  being 

i«wer  to  tbe  2fith  letter  of  the  foregoing 

le  Cmmmrimn  party.  See  rem,  ^,  p.  503. 
itatioa  observes)  abdicated  the  consulship 
11  from  Spain,  and  arbitrarily  appointed 
,  CoseClier  with  Trebooius,  consuls  for 
cff  tJie  yemr.  Maximnw,  tho^ore.  not 
!<i.  Ciooro  speaka  of  him  as  one  whose 
Igcd,  only  by  the  prevailing  faction. 
1  for  tlse  eleotioa  of  magistrates  was 
raa  altrf  t«d  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 


brought  of  bis  sudden  death,  it  was  immedistely 
removed.  But  Csesar,  notwithstanding  he  had 
taken  the  auspices^  as  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
converted  it  into  that  of  the  centuries  %  and,  st 
one  in  the  afternoon,  declared  Caninius  duly  elected 
consul.  Be  it  recorded,  then,  that  during  the 
consulate  of  Caninius  no  man  had  time  to  dine, 
and  yet  that  there  was  not  a  single  disturbance  of 
any  kind  committed :  for  he  #as  a  magistrate,  you 
must  know,  of  such  wonderful  vigilance,  that  he 
never  once  slept  throughout  his  whole  administra- 
tion. The  truth  of  it  is,  his  administration  con- 
tinned  only  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  both  expired 
the  very  next  morning.  But,  ridiculous  as  these 
transactions  may  appear  to  you  who  are  placed  at 


^  No  assembly  of  the  people  could  be  r^ularly  held,  nor 
any  public  act  perf<Mmed,  till  the  augurs  had  declared  that 
the  omens  were  favourable  for  the  purpose  in  agitatkm. 

c  The  dtisens  of  Rome  were  cast  into  three  general 
divisions— into  centuries,  into  cnriv,  and  into  tribes.  Some 
account  of  the  two  latter  has  been  already  given  in  rem.  • 
p.  375,  and  rem.  7,  p.  42a  The  former  was  an  institatioa 
of  Servius  Tullias.  who  distributed  the  people  Into  199 
centuries,  according  to  the  value  of  their  reqwctire  pos- 
sessions. These  companies  had  a  vote  in  all  questions 
that  came  befne  the  people  assembled  in  thb  manner, 
and  the  majority  of  voices  in  each  determined  tbe  mBngt 
of  that  particular  century.  But.  as  the  patridaas  and 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  republic  filled  up  98  of  these 
189  classes,  the  inferior  citizens  were  conseqoeatly  de- 
prived of  aU  weight  In  the  public  deliberatkma.  Thepne- 
tors,  consuls,  and  oensorB.  were  elected  by  the  people 
assembled  in  centuries;  but  the  qacators.  adiles.  aod 
tribunes,  were  choeen  ta  an  ■liiihlj  of  the  tribw  Dhai 
HaLiv.Sa 
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BO  great  a  distance  from  tbem,  believe  me  you 
ooald  not  refrain  from  tears  if  yon  were  to  see  them 
in  all  their  true  and  odious  colours.  How  would 
you  be  affected,  then,  were  I  to  mention  the  num- 
berless instances  of  the  same  arbitrary  kind  which 
daily  occur !  For  my  own  part,  they  would  be 
utterly  insupportable  to  me,  had  I  not  taken  refyge 
in  philosophy,  and  enjoyed,  likewise,  that  friend** 
of  ours  for  the  companion  of  my  studies  whose 
property,  you  tell  me,  you  are'.  Howeren  since 
you  assure  me  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  benefit 
which  can  arise  from  you  belongs  solely  to  myself, 
I  am  perfectly  well  contented, — for  what  can  pro- 
perty give  more  ? 

Acilins,  who  is  sent  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
some  legions,  as  successor  to  Sulpidus,  has  great 
obligations  to  me ;  for  I  successfully  defended  him 
in  two  capital  prosecutions,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  public  troubles.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
very  grateful  disposition,  and  one  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  treats  me  with  much  regard.  Accord- 
ingly, I  herewith  send  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  him  in  your  favour,  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what 
promises  he  shall  give  you  in  consequence  of  my 
recommendation.    ParewelL 


LETTER   IL 
To  Auctut^f  proeonsuL 
In  confidence  of  that  share  you  allow  me  in  your 
esteem,  and  of  which  you  gave  me  so  many  con- 
A.  V.  709   ^'^^^^S  proofs,  daring  the  times  we  con- 
tinued together  at  Brundisium',  I  claim 
a  sort  of  right  of  applying  to  you  upon  any  occasion 
wherein  I  am  particularly  interested.     I  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  writing  to  you  in  behalf  of 
Marcus  Curias,  a  merchant  at  Patrte,  with  whom 
I  am  most  intimately  united.    Many  are  the  good 
offices  which  have  mutually  passed  between  us, — 
and,  what  indeed  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  they 
reciprocally  flowed  from  the  most  perfect  affection. 

<i  Atticus. 

«  See  the  beginning  of  Cuiius'i  letter  to  Cicero,  p.  537. 

'  Tlie  commentators  imagine  that  this  person  is  the  same 
whom  Cicero  mentions  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  have  sao- 
ceeded  to  Bulpiclus  in  the  government  of  Greece ;  and  that, 
therefore,  either  instead  |of  Auotus,  the  true  reading  is 
AcUius,  or  that  he  was  called  Acilius  Auetus.  But, 
though  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  determine  who  the 
person  was  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  or  in  what 
year  it  was  written,  yet  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
Acilius  and  A  actus  were  different  men  ;  for  Cicero,  in  the 
preceding  epistle,  mentions  Acilius  as  one  on  whom  [he 
had  conferred  some  very  important  services :  whereas,  in 
the  present  letta",  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the  person 
obliged.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  credible  that  our  author, 
if  he  had  ever  done  any  good  oflBces  to  Auctus,  should  have 
been  totally  silent  upon  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
given  him  a  much  higher  claim  to  the  favour  he  was 
requesting,  than  any  which  he  produces.  And  the  incre- 
dibility grows  still  stronger,  whoi  it  is  remembered  that 
Cicero  never  fails  to  display  his  srarices  upon  all  occasions 
in  which  he  can  with  any  propriety  moition  them.  But 
ca  which  side  soever  of  this  question  the  truth  may  lie,  it 
is  a  point  of  such  very  little  consequence,  that  perhaps  it 
will  scarce  Justify  even  this  short  remark. 

K  Probably  during  Cicero's  residence  in  that  city,  upon 
his  return  into  Italy,  after  the  batUe  of  Phanalia.  an 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations. 


If,  then,  you  have  reason  to  promise  yourself  any 
advantage  from  my  friendship, — if  you  are  ineSncd 
to  render  the  obligations  you  have  formeriy  con- 
ferred upon  me,  if  possible,  even  still  more  vala- 
able, — in  a  word,  if  you  are  persuaded  that  I  hoU 
a  place  in  the  esteem  of  every  person  in  your 
family,  let  these  considerations  induce  you  te 
comply  with  my  request  in  favour  of  Curios.  Be> 
ceive  him,  I  conjure  you,  under  your  protecdoa, 
and  preserve  both  his  person  and  his  property  firaes 
every  injury  and  every  inconvenience  to  whieh  tlw| 
may  be  exposed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  ventarc 
to  assure  you  mjrself,  (what  all  your  family  will,  I 
doubt  not,  confirm,)  that  you  may  depend  npcm 
deriving  great  satia&ction  from  my  friendsiup,  ss 
well  as  much  advantage  from  the  £sitfaliil  rctBms  af 
my  gratitude.    Farewell. 


LETTER   lU. 
To  Curiu*. 

Your  letter  affords  me  a  very  evident  proof  tiiat 
I  possess  the  highest  share  of  your  esteem,  wai 
A.  u  7()a  ^^^  ^^^  *^  sensible  how  much  yo«  aic 
endeared  to  me  in  return, — both  whiek  I 
have  ever  been  desirous  should  be  plnced  beyond  a 
doubt.  Since,  then,  we  are  thus  firmly  assared  of 
each  other's  affection,  let  us  endeavour  to  vie  in 
our  mutual  good  offices, — a  contest  in  which  I  as 
perfectly  indifferent  on  which  side  the  snperarity 
may  appear. 

I  am  well  pleased  that  you  had  no  oocasion  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  AdUus^.  I  find,  likewoe, 
that  you  had  not  much  for  the  services  of  Sulindai: 
having  made  so  great  a  progresa,  it  seems,  in  jam 
affairs  as  to  have  curtailed  them  (to  me  your  own 
ludicrous  expression)  both  of  head  and  /wf.  I 
wish,  however,  you  had  spared  the  Utter,  that  thqf 
might  proceed  a  little  faster,  and  give  qs  an  oppof* 
tunity  of  one  day  seeing  you  again  in  Rome,  wi 
want  you,  inde^,  in  order  to  preserve  that  gool , 
old  vein  of  pleasantry  which  ia  now,  yon  may  parw 
ceive,  well-nigh  worn  out  amongst  ns ;  tnsomk 
that  Atticus  may  properly  enough  say,  as  be  oAoa 
you  know  used,  '*  if  it  were  not  for  two  or  i' 
of  us,  my  friends,  what  would  become  of  the  am 
glory  of  Athens ! ' '  Indeed,  as  the  hoooor  of  li 
the  chief  support  of  Attic  elegance  devolved  i 
Pomponius'  when  3rou  left  Italy,  so,  in  his  i ' 
it  has  now  descended  upon  me.  Hasten  yov  la- 
tum, then,  I  beseech  you,  my  friend,  lest  ciuf 
spark  of  wit,  as  well  as  of  liberty,  sfaouU  Vt 
irrecoverably  extinguished  with  the  repQbli&  Fk** 
weU. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Comifiehu. 
I  HATH  the  satisfaction  to  find,  by  your  voy 
obliging  letter,  that  my  last  was  safely  ddirered^ 
A  u  709    ^  doubted  not  of  its  affording  yoa  plea- 
sure, and,  therefore,  was  ao  mncb  tte 
more  uneasy   lest  it  should  loae  its   way.      Tn 
inform  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  war  is  brokea 
out  in  Syria^  and  that  CKsar  has  given  yon  the 

^  Bee  the  Utter  end  of  the  first  letter  In  tlkfa  boiA. 

>  Pomponitts  Atticus. 

J  See  rein,  "■  on  letter  96  of  the  preoedinr  book. 
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Dent  of  this  proTince.  I  wish  yoa  much 
twr  comnuuid,  and  hope  success  will  attend 
ID  full  ooofidence  of  yoar  wisdom  and  vigi- 
am  well  persuaded  it  will.  Nerertheless, 
i\j  alsnned  at  what  you  mention  concerning 
sion  which,  it  is  suspected,  the  Parthians 
lititiiig.  I  find  by  your  letter,  that  the 
of  joor  forces  is  agreeable  to  what  I  should 
Djectnred:  I  hope,  therefore,  that  these 
rill  not  put  themseWes  in  motion  till  the 
which  I  hear  are  ordered  to  your  assist- 
all  arrive.  But  if  you  should  not,  even 
se  rapplies,  find  yourself  in  a  condition  to 
enemy,  1  need  not  remind  you  to  follow 
im  of  your  predecessor  Marcus  Bibulus, 
II  know,  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
0  continued  in  your  proTince,  most  gal- 
ac  himself  up  in  a  strong  garrison^.  Yet, 
circumstances  will  best  determine  in  what 
it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  act :  in  the 
e,  I  shall  be  extremelyanzious  till  I  receive 
:  of  your  operations. 

i»ve  nerer  omitted  any  opportunity  of 
•  you,  I  hope  you  will  obserre  the  same 
ty  with  respect  to  me.  But  above  all,  let 
■  you  to  represent  me  in  your  letters  to 
ids  and  family  as  one  who  is  entirely 
arewelL 


LETTER  V. 

9rtt/tu^  io  Mar  cut  Brutus  and  Caiu$ 

CoMsius, 
1  judge  by  this  letter  in  what  posture 
stand.      I  received  a  visit  yesterday  in 
\e  evening  from  Hirtius",  who  convinced 
e  of  Antony's  extreme  perfidy  and  ill 


IS  to  be  intended  as  a  aieer  upon  the  conduct 
[rioero  was  governor  of  CiUcia  when  Bitmlos 
I  »yTi»,  and  they  both  soUcitsd  at  the  nme 
or  of  a  public  thankifiring  for  the  miooefls 
tive  arms.  CTsto  gave  his  •uflkage.  upon  this 
vonr  of  Bibulus,  but  refused  it  to  Cicero,  a 
icb  extremely  exasperated  the  latter,  and 
bably,  tlie  principal  cause  of  that  contempt 
speaks  of  Bibulus  in  the  preeent  paange. 
ok  rl.  retn.  ». 

utoa,  of  the  same  family  with  Marcus  Rm- 

rr  Piranr  In  the  wars  In  Oaul ;  at  the  end  oi 

yemr  7U3,  be  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 

te  crfty  qusestors.    It  does  not  appear  that 

I  himself  by  aoytbing  remarkable,  till  be 

\rcum  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  conspiracy 

1  and  beoefsctor.    This  was  executed,  as 

*w»,  bjr  sta.bbing  Cesar  in  the  senate,  on 

Ih  of  Mjuvh,  a  few  weeks  before  the  (jre- 

rftten.      MTbea  one  considers  the  charao- 

weT«  tbe  principal  actors  in  this  mcfno- 

ia   aa*nraiahing  that  they  should  have 

r   ttuux    merely  to  the  taking  away  of 

tbey  inui^ined  that  the  goremment  must 

Into  ita  proper  channel  as  soon  as  the 

j^U-ucted  Its  course  was  removed.    They 

iM^rcfore^  unprepared  for  those  very  pn>- 

a  whScb  tbey  ought  to  have  had  in  view, 

In^l^  exiAised.    Whatever  then  may  be 

tbe  patriotism  of  the  fact  itself,  it  was, 

Kdooted,  na  Cicero  frequently  and  JusUy 

vealcee*   auid  moMt  impolitic  counsels. 

y   ^t    tbia    time  consul,)  although  he 

Ee.  to  oArry  a  fair  appearance  towards 
uucrcifiT  raised  such  a  spirit  against 
i4i   it    aacpedient  to  withdraw  from 


intentions  towards  us.  He  assured  Hirtius,  it 
seems,  that  he  could  by  no  means  consent  I  should 
take  possession  of  the  province  to  which  I  have 
been  nominated  "  ;  and  that  both  the  army  and  the 

Eopulace  were  so  highly  incensed  against  us,  that 
e  imagined  we  could  none  of  us  continue  with  any 
safety  in  Rome.  You  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that    | 
both  these  assertions  are  as  absolutely  false,  as  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  what  Hirtius  added,  that    i 
Antony  is  apprehensive,  if  we  should  gain  the  least    I 
increase  of  power,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  and    | 
his  party  to  maintain  their  ground.    I  thought,    ' 
under  these  diflSculties,  the  most  prudent  step  I    i 
could  take,  for  our  common  interest,  would  be  to    I 
request  that  an  honorary  legation  ^  might  be  decreed    { 
to  each  of  us,  in  order  to  give  some  decent  colour 
to  our  leaving  Rome.     Accordingly,  Hirtius  has    I 
promised  to  obtain  this  grant  in  our  favour ;  though 
1  must  add,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  spirit  is  raised 
against  us  in  the  senate,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
clear  he  will  be  able  to  perform  his  engagement. 
And  should  he  succeed,  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  they  declare  us  public  enemies,  or 
at  least  sentence  us  to  banishment.     It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  our  wisest  method  in  the  present 
conjuncture  is  to  submit  to  Fortune,  and  withdraw 
to  Rhodes  or  to  some  other  secure  part  of  the  world. 
We  may  there  adjust  our  measures  to  public  cir- 
cumstances, and  either  return  to  Rome  or  remain 
in  exile,*  as  affairs  shall  hereafter  appear  with  a 
more  or  less  inviting  aspect :  or  if  the  worst  should 
happen,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  last  desperate 
eipedienti*.  Should  it  be  asked,  "  why  not  attempt 
something  at  present,  rather  than  wait  a  more  dis- 
tant period  ?     my  answer  is,  because  I  know  not 
where  we  can  hope  to  make  a  stand,  unless  we 
should   go  either    to   Sextus   Pompeius**,  or    to 
Rome.    Brutus  and  Cassius  retired  to  Lanuvinm,  a  villa 
belonging  to  the  former,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  at  which  place  they  probably  were  when  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  had  not  yet  left  Rome,  wrote  the  following 
letter. 

■  Hirtius  waswarmlyattached  to  Cesar,  and  extremely 
regretted  his  death ;  but  as  he  was  disgusted  with  Antony, 
and  pobape  jealous  too  of  his  rising  power,  he  seems  to 
have  oppiised  the  cause  he  approved,  merely  from  a  q>irit 
of  personal  pique  and  envy.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  H ;  xv.  6. 

■  Cnar,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  nominated 
Decimus  Brutus  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
Antony  to  that  of  Maoedcmia.  But  as  Gaul  lay  more  con- 
veniently for  Antony's  present  purposes,  bis  design  was  to 
procure  the  administration  of  it  for  hlmsdf. 

0  The  senators  could  not  be  long  absent  from  Rome  with- 
out leave  of  the  senate.  When  their  private  affairs,  there- 
fore, required  their  attendance  abroad,  it  was  usual  to 
apply  for  what  they  called  a  Ugatio  liUra,  which  gave  a 
sanction  to  their  absence,  and  invested  them  with  a  sort 
of  travelling  tilU,  that  procured  them  the  greater  respect 
and  honours  in  the  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
and  in  the  place  where  they  proposed  to  reside. 

9  That  is,  (as  the  commeoUtors  explain  it.)  by  arming 
the  slaves,  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  raising  foreign 
nations  in  their  defence. 

1  Hexttt*  Pompcius,  the  younger  son  of  Pompey.  was  in 
Corduba  when  his  brother  Cneius  gave  battle  to  CsNar. 
Cneius  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  alter  tbe  total 
defeat  of  his  srmy,  was  killed  by  some  of  tbe  euaqueror's 
soldiers ;  but  Sextus,  upon  the  enemy's  approach,  in  order 
to  lay  siege  to  Corduba.  secretly  abandoned  that  dty,  and 
concealed  himself  till  Cvsar's  retora  into  Italy.  Tbe  lat- 
ter had  no  sooner  left  Spain,  than  tsextos  r^^v»i^f*^  bis 
broken  forces ;  and  a  short  time  after  this  letter  wm  writ- 
ten, he  appeared  at  the  bead  d  no  leaa  than  rtx  Iffmw  — 
Hlrt  De  Belt  Hisp.;  Mo,  p.  S74. 
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Caecilios  Bassos'.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
when  the  news  of  Cesar's  death  shall  be  spread 
through  their  respective  provinces,  it  may  mach 
oontribate  to  strengthen  their  party ;  however,  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  join  them  when  we  shall 
know  the  state  of  their  forces. 

If  you  and  Cassias  are  desirous  I  shonld  enter 
into  any  engagement  on  your  behalf,  I  shall  very 
readily  be  your  sponsor :  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  Hirtios  requires.  I  desire,  therefore, 
you  would  acquaint  me  with  your  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  1  expect,  before  ten  o*clock, 
to  receive  an  appointment  from  Hirdus  to  meet 
him  upon  these  affairs.  Let  me  know,  at  the  same 
time,  where  I  shall  find  you. 

As  soon  as  Hirtius  shall  have  given  me  his  final 
answer,  I  purpose  to  apply  to  the  senate  that  a 
guard  may  be  appointed  to  attend  us  in  Rome.  I 
do  not  suppose  they  will  comply  with  this  request, 
as  our  appearing  to  stand  in  need  of  such  a  protec- 
tion will  render  them  extremely  odious.  But  how 
successful  soever  my  demands  may  prove,  I  shall 
not  be  discouraged  from  making  such  as  I  think 
reasonable.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VI. 
To  Tiro, 
N0TWITH8TANDIN0  I  wrote  this  mqming  by 
Harpatus,  and  nothing  new  has  since  occurred ; 
A  u  70ft.  y^^  ^  cannot  forbear  making  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  conveying  a  second  letter 
to  you  upon  the  same  subject ;  not,  however,  as 
entertaining  the  least  distrust  of  your  care,  but  be. 
cause  the  business  in  which  I  have  employed  you 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  me*.  My  whole  design, 
indeed,  in  parting  with  you  was,  that  you  might 
thoroughly  settle  my  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  demands  of  OtiUius  and 
Aurelius  may  be  satisfied.  Your  next  endeavour 
must  be  to  obtain  part,  at  least,  if  you  cannot  pro- 
cure the  whole,  of  what  is  due  to  me  from  Flamma ; 
and  particularly  insist  on  his  making  this  payment 
by  the  first  of  January  <.  With  regard  to  that  debt 
which  was  assigned  over  to  me,  I  beg  you  would 
exert  your  utmost  diligence  to  recover  it ;  but,  as 
to  the  advance-payment  of  the  other  not  yet  due,  I 
leave  you  to  act  as  you  shall  judge  proper.  And 
this  much  for  my  private  concerns.  As  to  those  of 
the  public,  I  desire  you  would  send  me  all  the 
certain  intelligence  you  can  collect.  Let  me  know 
what  Octavius*  and  Antony  are  doing ;  what  is  the 

'  An  account  of  bim  has  already  been  given  in  rem,  « 
on  letter  26  of  tbe  preceding  book. 

■  A»  Cicero  was  known  to  favour  tbe  conapirators,  he 
did  not  tbink  it  prudent  to  trust  bimself  in  Rome  after 
Brutus  and  Casdus  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  thence;  and,  accordingly,  he  soon  afterwards  followed 
their  exami^le,  by  retiring  into  tbe  country.  His  inten- 
tion at  this  time  was.  to  make  a  tour  into  Greece  for  a 
few  months ;  and  with  that  view  he  had  despatched  Tiro 
tn  Rome,  in  order  to  c^l  in  the  several  moneys  which  were 
due  to  him,  and  likewise  to  discharge  some  debts  which  be 
bad  himself  contracted. 

*■  When  the  new  consuls  were  to  enter  upon  their  office, 
by  which  time  CioOTO  proposed  to  return  to  Rome. 

•  Octavius,  who  was  afterwards  known  and  celebrated 
by  the  name  of  Augustus  Gsesar.  was  the  son  of  Attia, 
Julius  Csnar's  niece.    His  uncle,  who  designed  him  for 
the  heir,  both  of  his  power  and  bis  fortunes,  had  sent  him. ' 
about  six  months  before  bis  death,  to  Apollonia,  a  learned 


general  opinion  of  Rome ;  and  what  tim  yn 
imagine  afiairs  are  likely  to  take.  I  caa  tcaicd? 
forl^r  running  into  the  midst  of  the  fccne ;  bat  1 
restrain  myself  in  the  expectation  of  your  kcter. 

Your  news  concerning  Balbns  prores  tru ;  be 
was  at  Aquinum  at  the  time  you  were  told,  asd 
Hirtius  followed  him  thither  the  next  day.  I 
imagine  they  are  both  gomg  to  the  witen  of  Boc : 
but  let  me  know  wh^  you  can  disoorer  of  tUr 
motions. 

Do  not  forget  to  remind  the  agents  of  Dolabeni% 
nor  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  what  ii  doe  froa 
Papia.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  BUhyniciu^, 
I  HATE  many  reasons  to  wish  that  the  repibiie 
may  be  restored ;  but,  believe  me,  tbe  proline  ysa 
A.  o.  7W.  P^®  ™*  ^°  y^^  letter,  rendot  it  rtifi 
more  ardently  my  desire.  YoaaasoreiB^ 
if  that  happy  event  should  take  plaee.  yoa  «il 
consecrate  your  whole  time  to  me;  anassorott 
which  I  received  with  the  greatest  pleasBrc,aiitii 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  friendship  m  whieh  n 
are  united,  and  to  the  opinion  which  that  excdkat 
man  your  father*  entertained  of  me.  Yoa  ba«e 
received  more  considerable  services,  I  eonfeai,  (na 
the  men  who  are,  or  lately  were,  in  power,  than  laj 
that  I  have  been  capable  of  conferring  opoo  job  : 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  there  is  no  penoii  who* 
connexions  with  you  are  of  a  stronger  kisdtha 
my  own.  It  is  with  great  satisfactioB.  thenfore, 
that  I  find  you  not  only  preserve  our  friendihip  m 
your  remembrance,  but  are  dedroos,  likemse,  d 
increasing  its  strength.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL. 

To  Tiro. 

If  you  should  have  an  opportunity,  V^^ 

register  the  money  you  mention  ;  thoagh,  indeed, 

A.V  709    i'  i*  <"*  acquisition  which  it  is  'x*^*^ 

lutely  requisite  to  enroll^.     Howcnr, » 

may,  perhaps,  be  aa  well. 

seminary  of  great  note  in  Macedonia.  In  this  pta«  *• 
waa  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  exercises  tm  Craw,  vfc< 
proposed  be  should  accompany  bim  in  his  intended  ope* 
dition  against  the  Partbians,  should  caU  upon  Wm  to  MJ 
march  to  that  country.  But  as  soon  asOcUTiiava*"^ 
formed  of  the  death  of  Cesar,  and  that  he  had  spp«aB« 
bim  his  heir,  he  immediately  hastened  to  Rome;  aad  t 
eyes  of  everybody,  but  particularly  of  Cicero. ««  « 
attentively  turned  towards  bim,  in  order  to  dixoTfr 
what  manner  he  would  act  in  this  very  critical  s"*""^ 
both  of  his  own  affWrs  and  thoee  of  the  rep«Nie^W»» 
p.  271 :  Appian.  De  BeU.  Civ.  il. 

»  It  appears  by  the  letters  written  to  Atticos  at  fWt  ttoj 
that  Cicero  had  some  considerable  demands  upm  Ww 
la ;  which  arose,  it  is  probable,  from  the  latt«  w*  l>a*"l 
yet  returned  the  whole  of  Tullia's  portion.  agw«aWj«* 
the  Roman  laws  in  cases  of  divorce. 

^  This  person  is  supposed  by  Manutius  to  be  tbt  «ea 
Quintus  Pompeius.  who  obtained  the  nameof  Bttbjaic^ 
in  honour  of  bis  conquest  of  Bithynia. 

z  Cicero  mentions  him  in  his  tnatiseof  Cekbiated^^ 
tors,  as  one  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  particular  fiw 
ship.  He  attended  Pompey  in  bia  flight  afltf  the  bsttl 
of  Pharaalia.  and  perished  with  him  in  Egypt-da  fl 
CUu-.  Oiat  MO. 

7  Tbe  cenaors  every  five  years  numbered  the  P^OP***     , 
which  time  each  citisen  was  oWged  to  give  aa  esa*l 
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ire  reeeired  a  letter  from  BalbuSt  wherein  he 
» himself  for  not  giving  me  an  acconnt  of 
it's  JDteiitioDS  concerning  the  law  I  inquired 
became  be  has  gotten,  it  teems,  a  violent 
m  apon  his  eyes.  Excellent  excuse,  it 
«  owned !  For  if  a  man  is  not  able  to  write, 
ertaioly,  yon  know,  be  cannot  dictate  !  But 
world  go  as  it  will,  lo  1  maj  sit  down  quietly 
the  country. 

ft  written  to  Bitbynicns. — As  to  what  yon 
I  coDceming  Servilios,  you,  who  are  a  young 
ly  think  length  of  days  a  desirable  drcum- 
but,  for  myself,  I  have  no  such  wish*, 
fl^rertfaeless,  imagines  that  I  am  still  as 
for  the  preservation  of  my  life  as  he  once 
e ;  not  observing  how  (irmly  I  have  since 
my  heart  with  all  the  strength  of  philo- 
The  troth  of  it  is,  he  is  now  seixed  in  his 
1  a  panic  himself;  and  would  endeavour  to 
f  with  the  same  groundless  apprehensions. 
my  intention  to  preserve  that  friendship 
d  which  I  have  so  long  enjoyed  with 
:  iodt  accordingly,  I  intend  writing  to 
soon.  I  shall  defer  my  letter,  however, 
return :  but  I  do  not  mention  this  with 
I  of  calling  you  off  from  the  business  you 
^ng\  and  which,  indeed,  is  much  more 
concern. 

a  fijit  from  Lepta  to-morrow,  and  shall 
ion  for  all  the  sweets  of  your  conversa- 
mper  the  bitterness  with  which  his  will 
^    Par«welL 


LETTER   IX. 
To  DolabellOf  Consul^, 
no  grttiter  satis&ction,  my  dear  Dola- 
hat  arises  to  me  from  the  disinterested 
rt  I  take  in  the  glory  you  have  lately 
faired  :  however,  I  cannot  but  acknow- 

e«tate.  Bat  if,  in  the  interval,  a  man  had 
r  acquisition,  he  was  required  to  enter  it 
or. 

anricns  died  about  tliis  time,  in  an  extreme 
tiuA  coojectures,  therefore,  and  with  great 
It  Tiro,  in  the  letter  to  which  the  present 
Ml  gi-ren  Cioero  an  account  of  this  event, 
ae  time,  exprened  hlM  wishes  of  living  to 
ced  period. 

y  and  Cioero  seem  to  have  been  eqtully 
Is  time,  to  come  to  an  open  rupture ;  but, 
dahip  between  them,  it  is  highly  probable 
i   been  any.    On  the  part  of  Antony,  at 

90Ta&  very  strong  family  reasons  to  alien- 
Icero.  For  Antony's  father  married  the 
cjuf,  whom  Cioero  had  put  to  death  as  an 
ti  line's  oon«p{racy ;  and  he,  himself,  was 
la,  the  widow  of  Clodius,  Cicero's  most 
r,  Xbese  alliances  most  unquestionably 
9fArm»  upon  Antony's  mind  little  favour- 
tA  of^  amity,  and,  probably,  contributed, 
tctam,  to  kindle  that  resentment  which 
ei-o*«  deirtniction :  bat  whatever  the  true 
nrxxity  towards  each  other  might  have 
lact^  seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  side  of 
-efo  bad  resented  it  with  greater  moder- 
.v^  »«;ted,  perh^w,  with  more  prudence 
iblfo  intere^ae  well  as  in  respect  to  his 

JUL 

olxftted  DoIabeUa  to  saoceed  him  in  the 
a^  2a<e  ahould  set  oat  upon  his  Parthian 


ledge  I  am  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  that  the  world 
gives  me  a  share  in  the  merit  of  your  late  applauded 
conduct.  I  daily  meet,  in  this  place,  great  num- 
bers of  the  first  rank  in  Rome,  who  are  assembled 
here  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  my  friends  from  the  principal  cities 
in  Italy ;  and  they  all  agree  in  joining  their  parti- 
cular thanks  to  me,  with  those  unbounded  praises 
they  bestow  upon  you.  They  every  one  of  them, 
indeed,  tell  me.  that  they  are  persuaded  it  is  owing 
to  your  compliance  with  my  counsels  and  admoni- 
tions, that  yon  approve  yourself  so  excellent  a 
patriot  and  so  worthy  a  consul.  I  might  with 
strict  truth  assure  them,  that  yon  are  much  supe- 
rior to  the  want  of  being  advised  by  any  man  ;  and 
that  your  actions  are  the  free  and  genuine  result  of 
your  own  uninfluenced  judgment  But  although  I 
do  not  entirely  acquiesce  in  their  compliment,  aa 
it  would  lessen  the  credit  of  your  conduct  if  it 
should  be  supposed  to  flow  altogether  from  my 
suggestions,  yet  neither  do  I  wholly  reject  it :  for 
the  love  of  praise  is  a  passion,  which  I  am  apt,  you 
know,  somewhat  too  immoderately  to  indulge. 
Yet,  after  all,  to  take  counsel  of  a  Nestor,  as  it  was 
an  honour  to  the  character  even  of  that  king  of 
kings,  Agamemnon  himself,  it  cannot  surely  be  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  yours.  It  is  certainly,  at 
least,  much  to  the  credit  of  mine,  that  while  in  this 
early  period  of  your  life**,  you  are  thus  exercising 
the  snpreftie  magistracy  wiih  universal  admiration 
and  applause ;  you  are  considered  as  directed  by 
my  guidance  and  formed  by  my  instructions. 

I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Lucius  Csesar",  at  Naples ; 
and  though  I  found  him  extremely  indisposed,  and 
full  of  pain  in  every  part  of  his  body,  yet  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  his  chamber  he  raised  himself  with 
an  air  of  transport,  and  without  allowing  himself 
time  to  salute  me,  **  O  my  dear  Cicero,' '  said  he, 
"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  influence  over  Dolabella, 
and  had  I  the  same  credit  with  my  nephew,  our 
country  might  now  be  preserved.      But  I  not  only 

expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  Dolabella,  upon  the  death 
of  Crsar,  immediately  assumed  the  administration  of  that 
office.  His  conduct  in  this  critical  conjuncture  had  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  doubtful  which  side  he  was  most  dis- 
posed to  favour:  but  an  accident  had  lately  happened 
which  gave  the  friends  of  the  reimblic  great  hopes  that  he 
would  support  the  cause  of  the  conspiratora  Some  of 
Caesar's  freed-men  had  erected  a  sort  of  altar  upon  the 
spot  where  his  body  had  been  burned,  at  which  the  populace 
daily  assembled  in  the  most  tumultuous  and  alarming 
manner.  Dolabella,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague  An- 
tony, interposed  his  consular  authority  in  order  to  suppress 
this  mob ;  and  having  caused  the  altar  to  be  demolished, 
he  exerted  a  very  seasonable  act  of  severity,  by  command- 
ing the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  riot  to  be  instantly  put 
to  death.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  following  letter 
from  Cicero,  written  from  some  place  of  public  resort,  pro- 
bably from  the  baths  of  Baia^— Dio,  p  240.  267 ;  Ad  Att. 
xiv.  15. 

d  Dolabella  was,  at  this  time,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  which  was  almost  twenty  years  earlier  than 
he  could  legally  have  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consular  dignity,  the  Roman  laws  having  very  wisely 
provided  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  exercising  this 
important  office  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-two. 

•  He  was  a  distant  relation  to  Julius  Cesar,  and  uncle 
to  Mark  Antony.  Upon  the  celebrated  coalition  of  the 
triumvirate,  he  was  sacrificed  by  Antony  to  the  resentment 
of  Octavins,  as,  in  return,  Cicero  was  delivered  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  Antony.  But  Lucius  escaped  the  conse- 
quence of  this  proscription  by  the  means  of  Julia,  Antony's 
mother.— Plut.  in  Vit.  Ant 
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congratulate  your  friend  on  liit  worthy  conduct,  but 
desire  you  would  return  him  my  particular  acknow- 
ledgments :  as,  indeed,  he  is  the  single  consul  who 
Jias  acted  with  true  spirit  since  you  filled  that 
office.''  He  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  your 
late  glorious  action,  representing  it  as  equal  to  the 
most  illustrious  and  important  service  that  ever  was 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  And  in  this  he 
only  echoed  the  general  Toice  of  the  whole  republic. 
Suffer  me,  then,  to  take  possession  of  those  enco- 
miums to  which  I  am  by  no  means  entitled,  and  in 
some  sort  to  participate  with  you  in  that  general 
applause  you  have  acquired.  To  be  serious,  how- 
ever, (for  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  make  this 
request  in  good  earnest,)  I  would  much  rather  resign 
to  you  the  whole  of  my  own  glory,  (if  there  be  any, 
indeed,  I  can  justly  claim,)  than  arrogate  to  mysdf 
the  least  portion  of  that  which  is  so  unquestionably 
your  due.  For  as  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
I  have  ever  loved  you,  so  your  late  behaviour  has 
I  raised  that  affection  into  the  highest  possible 
I  ardour:  as,  in  truth,  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  engagingly  fedr,  more  irresistibly  amiable, 
than  the  patriot  virtues.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
greatly  the  exalted  talents  and  polite  manners, 
together  with  the  singular  spirit  and  probity,  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  had  ever  endeared  him  to  my  heart. 
Nevertheless,  his  late  glorious  achievement  on  the 
ides  of  March,  has  wonderfully  heightened  that 
esteem  I  bore  him  :  and  which  I  had  always  looked 
upon  as  too  exalted  to  admit  of  any  fiuther  advance. 
In  the  same  manner,  who  would  have  imagined  that 
my  friendship  towards  yourself  was  capable  of  in- 
crease .'  yet  it  actually  has  increased  so  very  consi- 
derably, that  the  former  sentiments  of  my  heart 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  common 
affection,  in  comparison  of  that  transcendent  passion 
which  I  now  feel  for  you. 

Can  it  be  necessary  that  I  should  either  exhort 
you  to  preserve  the  glory  you  have  acquired,  or, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  style  of  admonition,  set 
before  your  view  some  animating  examples  of  illus- 
trious merit  ?  I  could  mention  none  for  this  pur- 
pose more  forcible  than  your  own :  and  you  have 
only  to  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  character  you 
have  already  attained.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
after  having  performed  so  signal  a  service  to  your 
country,  that  you  should  ever  deviate  from  yourself. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  you  any  unnecessary 
exhortations,  let  me  rather  congratulate  you  upon 
this  noble  display  of  your  patriotism.  It  is  your 
privilege  (and  a  privilege,  perhaps,  which  no  one 
ever  enjoyed  before)  to  have  exercised  the  severest 
acts  of  necessary  justice,  not  only  vrithout  incur- 
ring any  odium,  but  with  the  greatest  popularity  : 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lowest,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  and  highest  amongst  us.  If  this  were  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  chance  had  any  share,  I  should 
congratulate  your  good  fortune :  but  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  noble  and  undaunted  resolution,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  strongest  and  most  enlightened 
judgment.  I  say  this  from  having  read  the  speech 
you  made  upon  this  occasion  to  the  people ;  and 
never  was  any  harangue  more  judiciously  composed. 
You  open  and  explain  the  fact  with  so  much  address, 
and  gradually  rise  through  the  several  circumstances 
in  so  artful  a  manner,  as  to  convince  all  the  world 
that  the  affair  was  mature  for  your  animadversion. 
In  a  word,  you  have  delivered  the  commonwealth 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Rome  in  particu- 


lar, from  the  dangers  vnth  which  they  were  tkrel^ 
ened  :  and  not  only  performed  a  sinsalar  Mrriei 
to  the  present  generation,  but  set  fiorth  a  mm 
useful  example  for  times  to  come.  Toq  vill  eana- 
der  yourself,  then,  as  the  great  supporter  of  te 
republic ;  and  remember,  she  expects  that  ;oa  «9 
not  onlv  protect,  but  distinguish  tboK  iDHtrisn 
persons'  who  have  laid  the  foundstkm  fbr  tks 
recovery  of  our  liberties.  But  I  hope  sooa  to  hsvt 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sentinNoti  toyot 
more  fully  upon  this  subject  in  penou.  In  tiie 
mean  while,  since  yon  are  thus  our  gkMiois  gur- 
dian  and  preserver,  1  conjure  you,  my  dear  Dots- 
bella,  to  take  care  of  yourself  f or  the  nke  of  tk 
whole  commonwealth  '.    FarewdL 


LETTER   X. 

To  Trebonius\ 
I  HAVE  recommended  my  Qftor  (fbr thstatk 
title  which  I  have  given  to  the  treatise  1  ynmatd 
7110.  ***  ■®"*^  1^*0  ^  ^***  ****  of  your  ftfcAsa 
A,u.7w  s^ijinog.  Ivrasinducedtotmititinhii 
charge,  firom  the  good  opinion  I  entertsia  of  Ui 
countrymen :  if,  indeed,  I  may  gwi  tt  i» 
country  by  his  nameS  and  he  has  not,  like  •»  «*• 
ful  candidate  at  an  election,  usurped  aa  sppeBiiin 


f  Brutus  and  Caadus,  together  with  the  rot  of  tte  e» 
•piratora.  ^^^  _ 

t  Cioero  cammimioat«d  a  copy  of  thto  letter  to  Attkm 
who  appeiun  to  have  much  disapproved  of  thote  enoA^ 
with  which  it  is  to  extraTagantly  swelled.  TW  hj^ 
bole,  indeed,  seem*  to  have  been  the  prevalltaf  iT"* 
Cicero's  rhetoric ;  and  he  generaUy  dealt  It  oet  hA  • 
his  friends  and  to  his  enemiee,  with  man  wsnntk  tkm 
disoretion.  In  the  present  instance,  at  les»t, hens eiOw 
very  easily  imposed  upon  by  appearancca,  or  W 
his  opinion  of  Dolabdla's  public  actions  and  de 
cording  to  the  colour  of  his  conduct  towark  kinmU.  Pv> 
haps  both  these  caoaes  might  coocor.  in  lonniBf  tkoa 
great  and  sudden  variations  which  we  find  immruAit* 
aentiments  at  thia  period,  with  rcqwct  to  the  bavo*  »• 
panegyric  before  ua;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Attko^^niOm 
very  ahorUy  after  the  preaent.  he  speaks  of  DoUWls*** 
high  displeasure ;  and,  in  another  to  the  sbbw  p*i«s 
few  montha  later,  he  exclaims  against  bin  vitb  bhA 
bittemea,  aa  one  who  had  not  only  been  bribed  hf  AbM^ 
to  deaert  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  vrbo  had  cndMnsai 
aa  far  aa  in  him  lay.  entirely  to  ruin  it.  The  auunHw 
aeema  to  have  been  Juat;  but  it  is  obaervaUe. ken^ 
that  hi  both  the  lettera  referred  ta  part  of  Ciesnl  iaOt 
naticm  arisea  from  aome  peracmal  ill-tieatmcat  wUA  li 
oomplaina  of  havhig  received  from  DoUbeHL-ld  Att 
xlv.  18 ;  xvl.  15.  ,_^ 

b  Some  account  haa  already  been  given  of  Tn^aamm 
rem.  %  p.  467.  Caesar,  upon  his  return  lh«a  epaio.  iata 
preceding  year,  appomted  hfan  oonaol  with  QuintasF^ 
Maximus;  but  thia,  and  other  favonra  of  the  atnekWi 
were  not  sufficient  to  reatrain  htm  fhxn  cotertBg  iato^ 
conspiracy  which  vras  soon  afterwards  fonaed  sfiiBA 
Caraar's  life.  At  the  same  Umo,  therafore,  that  »ra» 
and  Caaaius  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Rome,  Tiibuaha 
aecroUy  withdrew  into  Asia  Minor,  which  had  befcrt  **, 
allotted  to  him  aa  hia  proconsular  province ;  and  ba^Si 
on  his  way  to  that  government  wlien  the  pceseat  !*•• 
WBB  written.— Dio,  p.  836. 247  *.  Ad  Att.  xlv.  10. 

»  Cioero  supposes  that  Sabinns  waa  so  oaUed  aa  WafS 
native  of  Sabinia.  a  country  ta  Italy,  the  hihaWtaBti  m 
which  vrere  celebrated  fbr  havtaig  long  rrtatoed  aa  wo* 
rupted  aimplicity  of  manners.  Bmmc  ottm  vtUnt  tOm 
coluert  Sabini  ia  VirgU'a  oMMdnakm  of  that  ^^w* 
deaoription  which  he  gives  of  the  plaaaiBg  laboon  *i 
innocent  recreations  of  rarallife,  Oeocf.  it  5ae. 
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ffUch  he  hu  no  rights.  HoweTer,  there  is  such 
aodeitj  in  his  eoantenince,  and  sach  an  air  of 
xritjin  his  conversatioD,  that  I  am  nrach  de- 
redif  he  does  not  possess, in  some  degree,  at 
t,tktme  Sabine  simplicitj.  But  not  to  suffer 
to  take  np  anj  more  of  my  paper,  I  will  now 
,  my  dear  Trebonins,  to  yourself.  As  there 
some  ctrcamstances  attending  your  departure 
increased  the  affection  I  bnr  towards  you, 
«  entreat  yon.  in  order  to  soothe  the  uoeasi- 
Ifitl  (rom  yonr  absence,  to  be  as  frequent  a 
ipondent  on  your  part  as  you  shall  certainly 
M  on  mine.  There  are  two  reasons,  indeed, 
90  OQglit  to  be  more  so :  the  first  is,  that,  as 
public  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  as 
ne,  bat  removed  with  its  glorious  defenders, 
0  remain  here,  most  expect  to  receive  from 
OTindal  friends  what  we  used  to  transmit 
n ;  an  accoont,  I  mean,  of  the  common- 
He  next  reason  is,  because  I  have  many 
pportonities  in  yoor  absence,  besides  that 
ig,  to  give  you  proofs  of  my  fHendship  : 
,  j<m  have  none,  I  think,  of  testifying 
it  by  the  frequency  of  your  letters.  As  to 
articles,  I  can  wait ;  but  my  first  and  most 
'  desire  is,  to  know  what  sort  of  journey 
(  had,  where  yon  met  Brutus^,  and  how 
continued  together.  When  you  are  ad- 
rtAcr  towards  your  province,  you  will 
me,  I  hope,  with  your  military  prepara- 
with  whatever  else  relates  to  our  public 
1 1  may  be  able  to  form  some  judgment 
ution.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  shall  give 
to  any  intelligence  but  what  I  receive 
bands.  In  the  mean  time,  take  care  of 
I,  and  continue  to  allow  me  the  same 
ire  of  your  affection  which  I  have  always 
'areweU. 


LETTER  XI. 

Trebonitu  to  Cicero  \ 
•  at  Athens  on  the  22d  of  this  month, 
h\f  to  my  wishes,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
o/iinding  your  son  in  the  pursuit  of 
noblest  improvements,  and  in  the 
3  for  his  modest  and  ingenuous  be- 
r   yroo  perfectly  well  know  the  place 

zny  heart,  you  will  judge,  without 
t,  how  mnrh  pleasure  this  circum- 
me.  In  conformity,  indeed,  to  the 
idship  which  has  so  long  been 
sen  OS,  I  rejoice  in  every  advantage 
yoa,  be  it  ever  so  inconsiderable  ; 
re  fore,  in  one  so  important  to  your 

9  sometimes  practised  by  the  candidates 
to   Teoomincsid  themselves  to  the  good 

tituente,  to  pretend  a  kindred  to  which 

ry  iiiwniTntnir  the  name  of  some  favourite 

>Canatiu«. 

t&tt  Italy  wta«i  Trebonios  set  out  for 

^e    tt  till  aeveral  months  afterwards ; 

r/s  Jdi  Cicero  here  makes  must  relate 

-wbicfa    he  supposed  that  Trebonios 
:B<-utiu  before  the  fonner  embarked. 

e«>  bav«  boCT  wrttteu  before  the  pre- 
x;b«d  &e  hands  of  Trebonius. 
VMM.  letter  37  of  this  book. 


happiness.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  do  not 
flatter  you  when  I  say,  there  is  not  a  youth  in  all 
this  seminary  of  learning  more  ardently  devoted  to 
those  refined  and  elevated  arts  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly your  passion,  or  who,  in  every  view  of  his 
character,  is  more  truly  amiable,  than  our  young 
man.  I  call  him  ourjv,  for.  be  assured,  I  cannot 
separate  myself  from  anything  with  which  you  are 
connected.  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
as  well  as  with  strict  justice,  I  congratulate  both 
you  and  myself,  that  a  youth  for  whom  we  ought 
to  have  some  affection,  whatever  his  disposition 
might  be,  is  of  a  character  to  deserve  our  highest. 
As  he  intimated  a  desire  of  seeing  Asia,  I  not  only 
invited,  but  pressed  him  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  that  province  whilst  I  presided  there  : 
and  you  will  not  doubt  of  my  supplying  your  place 
in  every  tender  office  of  paternal  care.  But  that 
you  may  not  be  apprehensive  this  scheme  will  prove 
an  interruption  of  those  studies,  to  which,  I  know, 
he  is  continually  animated  by  your  exhortations, 
Cratippus"  shall  be  of  our  party.  Nor  shall  your 
son  want  my  earnest  incitements  to  advance  daily 
in  those  sciences,  into  which  he  has  already  made 
so  successful  an  entrance. 

I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  forward  at 
Rome;  only  I  hear  some  uncertain  rumours  of 
commotions  amongst  you.  But  I  hope  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  report ;  that  we  may  one  day 
sit  down  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  our  liberties, 
retired  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world :  a 
privily  which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  my  fortune 
to  enjoy.  However,  having  had  a  short  relaxation 
from  business  during  my  voyage  to  this  place,  I 
amused  myself  by  putting  together  a  few  thoughts, 
which  I  always  designed  as  a  present  to  you.  In 
this  performance  I  have  inserted  that  lively  observa- 
tion which  you  formerly  made,  so  much  to  my 
honour,  and  have  pointed  out,  by  a  note  at  the 
bottom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  compli- 
ment. If,  in  some  passages  of  this  piece,  I  should 
appear  to  have  taken  great  liberties,  I  shall  be 
justified,  I  persuade  myself,  by  the  character  of 
the  man  at  whom  my  invective  is  aimed** ;  and  you 
will,  undoubtedly,  excuse  the  just  indignation  I 
have  expressed  against  a  person  of  such  infamous 
principles.  Why,  indeed,  may  I  not  be  indulged 
in  the  same  unbounded  licence  as  was  allowed  to 
honest  LociliusP  ?  He  could  not  be  animated  with 
greater  abhorrence  of  the  vices,  which  he  has  so 
freely  attacked ;  and  certainly,  they  were  not  more 
worthy  of  satire  than  those  against  which  I  have 
inveighed. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  your  promise,  and 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  introducing  me  as  a 
party  in  some  of  your  future  dialogues.  I  doubt 
not,  if  you  should  write  anything  upon  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  death,  that  yon  will  give  an  instance  of 
your  friendship  and  your  justice,  by  ascribing  to 
me  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that  glorious  trans- 
action. 

I  recommend  my  mother  and  family  to  your 
good  offices,  and  bid  you  farewelL 

Athens,  Bfay  the  25th. 


n  See  rem.  >  on  letter  37  of  this  book. 


•  Probably  at  Antony. 


p  See  rem.  \  p.  495. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XIL 
To  MaHuty 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  with  greater  pain  or 
pleasure  that  I  reflect  on  the  visit  which  I  lately 
A.  c  709.  ™<^'*<*  fro™  our  ^«7  good  friend,  the 
well-natnred  Trebatios.  He  called  npon 
roe  the  next  morning  after  my  arriTal  at  Tosculnm ; 
and  as  he  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition,  I  could  not  forbear 
reproving  him  for  tlius  haxarding  his  health.  He 
interrupted  me  with  saying,  that  nothing  was  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  business  which 
brought  him  to  my  house ;  and  upon  my  inquiry 
if  anything  new  had  occurred,  he  immediately 
entered  into  an  account  of  your  complaints  against 
me.  But  before  I  give  them  a  particular  answer, 
let  me  begin  with  a  few  previous  reflections. 

Amongst  all  my  acquaintence  I  cannot  recollect 
any  man  with  whom  I  have  longer  enjoyed  a 
friendship  than  with  yourself ;  and,  although  there 
are  several  for  whom  my  affection  commenced  as 
early,  there  are  few  for  whom  it  has  risen  so  high. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  conceived  an  esteem  for  you 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you ;  and  1  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  you  thought  of  me  in  the  same 
favourable  manner.  But  your  long  absence  from 
Rome,  which  immediately  succeeded  our  first 
acquaintance,  together  with  that  active  course  of 
life  wherein  I  was  engaged,  and  which  was  so  en- 
tirelv  different  firom  yours,  did  not  at  that  time 
admit  of  our  improving  this  mutual  disposition  by 
a  more  frequent  intercourse.  Nevertheless,  even 
so  long  ago  as  when  Csesar  was  in  Gaul,  and  many 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  I 
experienced  your  friendly  inclinations  towards  me. 
For  as  you  imagined  that  my  union  with  Cssar 
would  be  greatly  advantageous  on  my  side,  and  not 
altogether  unserviceable  to  himself,  you  generously 
recommended  me  to  his  favour,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  cultivating  my  friendship.  I  forbear  to 
mention  several  instances  which  occurred  at  that 
period,  of  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  we  both 
conversed  and  corresponded  together,  as  they  were 
followed  by  others  of  a  more  important  nature.  At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  when  you  were  going 
to  meet  Cssar  at  Brundisium,  you  paid  me  a  visit 
in  my  Formian  villa.  This  single  favour,  had  it 
been  attended  with  no  other,  was  at  such  a  critical 
juncture  an  ample  testimony  of  your  affection. 
But  can  I  ever  forget  the  generous  advice  you  so 
kindly  gave  me  at  the  same  time,— and  of  which 
Trebatius,  I  remember,  was  himself  a  witness? 

4  It  Is  principally  owing  to  thU  and  the  foUowing  letter, 
that  the  name  and  cfaaraoter  of  Matins  are  known  to  poe- 
terltj,  as  he  it  nowhere  mentioned  by  any  of  the  andeot 
historians  of  this  memorable  period.  His  inviolable  and 
disinterested  affection  to  Cesar,  together  with  the  gene- 
rous oouTBge  with  which  he  avowed  that  attachment  when 
Cswar  was  no  more,  as  they  strongly  mark  out  the  virtues 
of  his  heart,  so  they  will  best  sppear  by  his  own  spirited 
reply  to  the  present  epistle.  But  Matlus  was  as  mnch 
disthiguished  by  his  genius  as  his  virtues ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  well  accomplished  in  those  arts,  which  contribute 
to  the  innocent  plearare  and  embelllahment  of  human  life. 
Gardening  and  poetry.  In  particular,  seem  to  have  been 
his  favourite  amusements :  in  the  former  of  which  his 
oountrymeo  w««  indebted  to  him  for  some  useful  im- 
provements, as  they  likewise  were,  in  the  Utter,  for  an 
elegant  transbttion  of  the  Illad.-^Columel.  ziL  44 ;  AuL 
Gell.vL6;  iz.4.  I 


Can  I  ever  forget  the  letter  you  sfterwtrdi  vroU 

to  me,  when  you  went  to  join  Ccsir  in  tbe  &tnd, 

if  I  mistake  not,  of  Trebula?    It  wu  loon  aftn 

this,  that,  either  by  gratitude,  by  bonov,  or  per. 

haps  by  fate,  I  was  determined  to  foUow  Pospej 

into  Greece ;  and  was  there  any  imtsDoe  of  a 

obliging  xeal  which  you  did  not  exeit  is  117 1^ 

sence  both  for  me  and  for  my  fiunily  ?   Wm  then 

any  one,  in  short,  whom  either  they  cr  I  hsd  nan 

reason  to  esteem  our  friend  ?    Bat  I  ictmed  to 

Brundisium  ;  and  can  I  forget  (let  me  uk  (sms 

more)   with  what    an   obliging  cxpedidee  ya 

hastened,  as  soon  as  you  hevd  of  mj  vrinl,  H 

meet  me  at  Tarentum  ?     How  friendly  vere  p« 

visits,— how  kind  your  endeavoan  to  leooo  ne 

out  of  that  dejection  into  which  the  dnsd  of  ov 

general  calamities  had  sunk  me  ?    At  kBgA,ko«. 

ever,  I  returned  to  Rome ;  where  every  proof  4 

the  greatest  intimacy,  and  upon  ocouioM,  too,  tl 

the  UKMt  important  kind,  mutually  psned  betvees 

us.     It  was  by  your  directions  snd  odfia  tki  I 

learned  to  regulate  my  conduct  with  raped  ti 

Csesar ;  and  as  to  other  instances  o(  joor  fnadf 

ship,  where  was  the  man,  except C«ssrUBi(i,4t 

whose  house  you  more  frvquentiy  visited,  or  ipea 

whom  you  bestowed  ao  many  agreesble  hosn  d 

your  conversation  ?  in  some  of  wUcb,  jot  nif 

remember,  it  was  that  yon  eacoungedBetoMfi^ 

in  my  phUoeophical  writings.    Wbea  Ccw  iftsK 

wards  returned  horn  completing  hii  viccoriei.  1^ 

was  your  first  and  principal  endeavov  to  «tikU 

me  again  in  his  friendship;  and  it  wis  saewlesiM 

in  which  you  perfectly  well  succeeded.    Bit  id 

what  purpose,  you  will  ask,  perbsps,  tlib  M 

detail  ?    Longer,  indeed,  I  must  admovledge  ici 

than  I  was  myself  aware.    However,  tk  welj 

would  make  of  these  several  drcnmstiDoei  s  t>| 

show  yon  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be  nrprtai 

that  you,  who  well  know  the  truth  of  then,  ibiwll 

believe  me  capable  of  having  acted  iocouiite^ 

vnth  such  powerful  ties.    But  boides  diese  motiai 

of  my  attachment  to  you, — motivei  kaova  m 

visible  to  the  whole  world, — there  are  oChen  of  i 

far  less  conspicuous  kind,  and  whidi  I  in  st  a  H 

to  represent  in  the  terms  they  deserve-   Zm 

part,  indeed,  of  your  character  I  adniire ;  b(it« 

I  consider  you  as  the  wise,  the  firm,  snd  tk6) 

fril  friend,— as  the  polite,  the  iritty,  and  the  kw 

companion, — these,   I  confess,  are  the  itrik 

points  amidst  your  many  other  illastrioss  <fd 

cations  vrith  which  I  am  particulariy  chinMd.  1 

it  is  time  to  return  to  tiie  oomplsints  yoo  b 

alleged  against  me.     Be  assured,  then,  I  sf 

once  credited  the  report  of  your  hsving  volid 

the  law  you  mentioned  to  Trebatius ;  sad,  isdi 

if  I  had,  I  should  have  bera  weU  pernsded  H 

you  were  induced  to  concur  in  proootiog  it  ^ 

some  very  just  and  rational  motive.    Bat  u 

dignity  of  your  character  draws  isfon  yos 

observation  of  all  the  wortd,  the  malevokoo 

mankind  will  sometimes  give  severer  ooostratt 

to  your  actions  than  most  certainly  they  aierit 

no  instances  of  this  kind  have  ever  resebed  j 

Icnowledge,  I  know  not  in  what  msBncr  to  p** 

in  my  justification.     Believe  me,  however,  I  k 

always  defended  you  upon  these  occsfloni^ 

the  same  warmth  and  spirit  with  which  1 

sensible  you  are  wont  to  oppose,  on  your  port. 

calumnies  that  are  thrown  out  upon  mys^   '^ 

with  regard  to  the  law  I  just  now  meatioov 
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malwiji  peremptorflj  denied  the  tnith  of  the 
0^;  and  u  to  joor  having  been  one  of  the 
tttftn  of  the  late'  gamea,  I  have  conatantly 
Kt^  that  yoo  acted  agreeably  to  those  piont 
« f&at  are  doe  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
ad.  h  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  you 
Dot  be  ignorant  that  if  Cesar  was  really  a 
st  (it  /  think  he  was*),  jonr  zeal  may  be  con- 
red  in  two  Tery  different  views.  It  may  be 
(and  it  is  an  aignment  which  I  never  fall  to 
m  j(m  /iiTonr),  that  you  showed  a  very 
KDthble  fidelity  in  thns  displaymg  your 
ido  to  a  departed  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
r6eafleged  (and,  in  fiust,  it  is  allied)  that 
•oties  of  oor  eonntry  onght  to  be  far  prefer- 
ren  to  the  life  itself  of  those  whom  we  hold 
Imt.  I  wish  yon  had  been  informed  of  the 
have  always  taken  whenever  this  question 
n  started.  Bat  there  are  two  drcnmstances 
(set  die  brightest  lustre  upon  your  character, 
ich  none  of  your  friends  more  frequently  or 
irmly  commemorate  than  myself, — I  mean 
tnig  afways  most  strongly  recommended 
wasores  to  Caesar,  and  constantly  advised 
ise  his  victory  with  moderation ;  in  both 
e  wh<de  world  is  sgreed  with  me  in  ac- 
ing  yoor  merit. 

k  myself  much  obliged  to  onr  fnend 
for  liaving  given  me  this  occasion  of 
myself  before  yon.  And  you  will  credit 
rions  I  have  here  made,  unless  you  ima- 
ui  of  every  spark  both  of  gratitude  and 
an  opinion  than  which  nothing  can  be 
oos  to  my  sentiments  or  more  unworthy 
ParewelL 


LETTER   XIII. 
MaHus  to  Cicero. 
'D  great  satisfaction  from  your  letter, 
me  of  my  holding  that  rank  in  your 
em  which   I  have  ever  wished  and 
?d  to  enjoy.    Indeed,  I  never  doubted 

wlsen  Cesar  was  killed,  he  was  preparlnf  , 
awwhidi  he  had  made  at  the  battle  of 
'libit  flome  games  in  bonoar  of  Venus ;  a 
om  be  aJTected  to  be  thought  a  descend- 
xm  after  his  return  to  Rome,  upon  the 
tiebnted  these  games  at  his  own  expense, 
toolc  to  be  one  of  the  managers.  As  this 
:  of  reapeot  paid  to  Uie  memory  of  Cesar, 
bo  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace 
stors,  it  gave  much  disgust  to  the  friends 
d  Cioero,  it  is  probable,  was  in  the  nvaa' 
vd  apealy  spokeo  of  it  with  displeasure. 
in.  m,  letter  to  Attiooa.— Ad  Att  zv.  8 ; 
V.  il.  407. 

luitioe.'*  said  the  celebrated  qneen  of 
ar  iM  aoenoed  of  being  a  tyrant :  if  to 
2i0  xncwt  important  serrioe  he  could 
l%lm  eonxktrj.f  It  la  certain  that  the 
^t%  reduced  to  a  state  of  total  anarchy 
tlft0  ooininaod  ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
r  l^atd.  been  the  principal  author  and 
n/usdone,  -vrhich  rendered  an  absolute 
expedient  for  reducing  the 
d  of  tranquillity  and  good  order, 
i  s  XMO  yerj  intricate  question  to  deter- 
^Is^  to  be  paased  upon  Cesar.  But 
IcxBiOwr  bjr  -trliAt  principles  Cioero  can 
j^d  CbAt  TOBsx  vrhen  dead,  whom  he 
nrlBesa  U^in^. 


of  your  good  opmion ;  but  the  value  I  set  upon  it 
rendered  me  solicitous  of  preserving  it  without  the 
least  blemish.  Conscious,  however,  that  I  had 
never  given  just  offence  to  any  candid  and  honest 
mind,  I  was  the  less  disposed  to  believe  that  you, 
whose  sentiments  are  ezialted  by  the  cultivation  of 
so  many  generous  arts,  could  hastily  credit  any 
reports  to  my  disadvantage,— espediaUy  as  yon 
were  one  for  whom  I  had  at  all  times  discovered 
much  sincere  good-will.  But  as  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  find  that  you  thinV  of  me  agreeably  to  my 
wishes,  I  will  drop  this  subject  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate myself  from  those  calumnies  which  you  have 
80  often,  and  with  such  singular  generosity,  op- 
posed. I  am  perfectly  well  apprised  of  the  reflec- 
tions that  have  been  cast  upon  me  since  Caesar's 
death.  It  has  been  imputed  to  me,  I  know,  that 
I  lament  the  loss  of  my  friend,  and  think  with 
indignation  on  the  murderers  of  the  man  I  loved. 
"The  welfiire  of  our  country,"  say  my  accusers 
(as  if  they  had  already  made  it  appear  that  the 
destrnction  of  Ciesar  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth),  '*  the  wel&re  of  our  country  is  to 
be  preferred  to  all  considerations  of  amity."  It 
may  be  so ;  hut  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I  am 
by  no  means  arrived  at  this  elevated  strain  of 
patriotism.  Nevertheless,  I  took  no  part  with 
Caesar  in  our  civil  dissentions ;  but  neither  did  I 
desert  my  friend  hecause  I  disliked  his  measures. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  so  for  from  approving  the  civil 
war  that  I  always  thought  it  unjustifiable,  and 
ezertei  my  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  those 
sparks  by  which  it  was  kindled.  In  conformity  to 
these  sentiments,  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  Mend's 
victory  to  tlie  gratification  of  any  lucrative  or 
ambitions  purposes  of  my  own,  as  some  others 
most  shamefully  did  whose  interest  with  Caesar  was 
mudi  inferior  to  mine.  Far,  in  truth,  from  being 
a  gainer  by  his  success,  I  suffered  greatly  in  my 
fortunes  by  that  very  law  which  saved  many  of 
those  who  now  exult  in  his  death  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  obliged  to  fly  their  country*.  Let  me 
add,  that  I  recommended  the  vanquished  party  to 
his  clemency  with  the  same  warmth  and  seal  as  if 
my  own  preservation  had  been  concerned.  Thus 
desirous  that  all  my  fellow-dtizens  might  enjoy 
their  lives  in  full  security,  can  I  repress  the  indig- 
nation of  my  heart  against  the  assassins  of  that 
man  from  whose  generosity  this  privilege  was  ob- 
tained,— especially  as  the  same  hands  were  lifted 
up  to  his  destruction  which  had  first  dravm  upon 
him  all  the  odium  and  envy  of  his  administration .' 
Yet  I  am  threatened,  it  seems,  with  their  vengeance, 
for  daring  to  condemn  the  deed.  Unexampled 
insolence !  that  some  should  glory  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  crimes  which  others  should  not  be 
permitted  even  to  deplore !  The  meanest  slave 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  indulge,  without  control, 
the  fears,  the  sorrows,  or  the  joys  of  his  heart ; 
but  these,  our  assertors  of  liberty t  as  they  call 
themselves,  endeavour  to  extort  from  me,  by  their 
menaces,  this  common  privilege  of  every  creature. 
Vain  and  impotent  endeavours  !  no  dangers  shall 
intimidate  me  from  acting  up  to  the  generous 
duties  of  friendship  and  humanity  ;  persuaded,  as 
I  have  ever  been,  that  death  in  an  honest  cause 

>  The  law  alluded  to  is,  probably,  that  which  Ceoir 
enacted  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  contracted  debts 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  of  whldi  see 
rem.  *,  p.  483. 
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ODght  never  to  be  tbanDed,  and  frequently  to  be 
courted.  Yet  wbf  does  it  thus  moTe  their  dis- 
pleasure, if  I  only  wish  that  they  may  repent  of 
what  they  have  perpetrated  ?  For  wish  I  will 
acknowledge  I  do,  that  both  they  and  all  the  world 
may  regret  the  death  of  Cesar.  **  But  as  a  mem- 
ber (say  they)  of  the  commonwealth,  you  ought 
above  all  things  to  desire  its  preservation."  Now 
that  I  sincerely  do  so,  if  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
past  conduct,  and  all  the  hopes  I  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  entertain  will  not  sufficiently  evince, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  it  by  my  professions. 
I  conjure  you,  then,  to  judge  of  me,  not  by  what 
others  may  say,  but  by  the  plain  tendency  of  my 
actions ;  and,  if  you  believe  I  have  any  interest  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  be  assured  that  I 
will  have  no  communication  with  those  who  would 
impiously  disturb  its  peace.  Shall  I  renounce, 
indeed,  Uiose  patriot  principles  I  steadily  pursued 
in  my  youth,  when  warmth  and  inexperience  might 
have  pleaded  some  excuse  for  errors  ?  Shall  I,  in 
the  sober  season  of  declining  age,  wantonly  unravel 
at  once  the  whole  fair  contexture  of  my  better 
days  ?  Most  assuredly  not ;  nor  shall  I  ever  give 
any  other  offence  than  in  bewailing  the  severe 
catastrophe  of  a  most  intimate  and  illustrious 
friend  I  Were  I  disposed  to  act  otherwise,  I  should 
scorn  to  deny  it ;  nor  should  it  be  ever  said  that  I 
covered  my  crimes  by  hypocrisy,  and  feared  to 
avow  what  I  scrupled  not  to  commit. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  other  articles  of  the  charge 
against  me  ;  it  is  farther  alleged  that  1  presided  at 
those  games  which  the  young  Octavius  exhibited  in 
honour  of  Cesar's  victories.  The  charge,  I  confess, 
is  true ;  but  what  connexion  has  an  act  of  mere 

firivate  duty,  with  the  concerns  of  the  republic  ? 
t  was  an  office,  not  only  due  from  me  to  the 
memory  of  my  departed  Mend,  but  which  I  could  not 
refuse  to  that  illustrious  youth,  his  most  worthy  heir. 
1  am  reproached,  also,  with  havipg  been  firequent 
in  paying  my  visits  of  compliment  to  Antony ;  yet 
you  will  find  that  the  very  men  who  impute  this  as 
a  mark  of  disaffection  to  my  country,  appeared 
much  more  frequently  at  his  levee,  either  to  solicit 
his  favours,  or  to  receive  them.  But,  after  all,  can 
there  be  anything,  let  me  ask,  more  insufferably 
arrogant  than  this  accusation  ?  Caesar  never  op- 
posed my  associating  with  whomsoever  I  thought 
proper,  even  though  it  were  with  persons  whom 
he  himself  disapproved;  and  shall  the  men  who 
have  cruelly  robbed  me  of  one  friend,  attempt, 
likewise,  by  their  malicious  insinuations,  to  alienate 
me  from  another  ?  But  the  moderation  of  my  con- 
duct, will,  I  doubt  not,  discredit  all  reports  that 
may  hereafter  be  raised  to  my  disadvantage ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  that  even  those  who  hate  me  for  my 
attachment  to  Cesar,  would  rather  choosa  a  friend 
of  my  disposition,  than  of  their  own.  In  fine,  if 
my  affairs  should  permit  me,  it  is  my  resolution  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  at  Rhodes.  But, 
if  any  accident  should  render  it  necessary  for  me 
to  continue  at  Rome,  my  actions  shall  evince,  that 
I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  my  country's  welfare. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Trebatius 
for  supplying  you  with  an  occasion  of  so  freely 
laying  open  to  me  the  amicable  sentiments  of  your 
heart ;  as  it  affords  me  an  additional  reason  for 
cultivating  a  friendship  with  one  whom  I  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  esteem.   Farewell 


LETTER  XIV. 

Marcus  Bruius  and  Caiui  Casrius,  Prai»n\t* 
Mark  Antonf,  Ccntnl. 

Ip  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  hnovind 

friendship,  we  should  not  trouble  yoa  vith  tk 

j-jg    present  application ;  which,  in  cotfidacc 

*   of  both,  we  doubt  not  of  your  waifisgii 

the  most  fiivourable  manner. 

We  are  informed,  that  great  munben  of  tk 
veteran  troops  are  already  arrived  in  Rone,  uJ 
that  many  more  are  expected  by  the  first  of  Joe. 
Our  sentiments  would  be  extremely  dunged,  is* 
deed,  if  we  entertained  any  fears  or  mpidoei 
with  regard  to  yourself.  However,  u  we  itsgnei 
ourselves  entirely  to  your  direction,  and,  ia  eoa- 
pliance  with  your  advice,  not  only  pobhihcd  a 
edict,  but  wrote  circular  letters  in  order  to  dism* 
our  friends  who  came  to  our  sssi^amy  frw  ^ 
municipal  towns,  we  may  justly  look  vp«n  oqe^ 
selves  as  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  a  ibie  of 
your  councils ;  especially  in  an  article  wberea  "i 
are  particnlariy  concerned.  It  u  our  joint  reqaot, 
therefore,  that  you  would  explicitly  acqauat « 
with  your  intentions,  and  whether  you  imifiK  • 
can  possibly  be  safie  amidst  sndi  a  ntiltitBde « 
veteran  troopt,  who  have  even  some  <*«"8»|7J 
are  told,  of  replacing  the  akar*  which  wai  otcte 
to  Cesar ;  a  design,  surely,  which  no  one  can  «* 
may  meet  with  your  approbation,  who  In*  ef 
regard  to  our  credit  or  security*.  It  has  lai- 
dently  appeared,  that  from  the  beginning  «fd« 
affair,  we  have  had  a  vievr  to  the  public  tranyilii^ 
and  have  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  kw«J 
of  our  common  Hberties.  No  man,  euept  yae* 
self,  has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  la, heeaa«« 
never  have  trusted,  nor  ever  will  tm^  any  tAm*' 
and  most  certainlv  you  have  too  much  int^ntf  li 
betray  the  confidence  we  have  regjsed  ia  j* 
Our  friends,  however,  notwithstanoin;  that  n^ 
have  the  same  reliance  upon  your  good  bitk,  i* 
greatly  alarmed  for  our  safiety ;  as  they  tbiak  m 
large  a  body  of  veterans  may  much  more  eaflly" 
instigated  to  violent  measures  by  ill-desigiunff  ■J 
than  they  can  be  restrained  by  your  inlaenceasi 
authority.  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  i^ 
us  a  ftill  and  satis&ctory  answer.  To  teU  w  «■ 
you  ordered  these  troops  to  march  to  Rotae,* 
intending  to  move  the  senate  in  June  neit,  c«< 
cerning  their*  affairs,  is  amusing  ua  ''^  *2 
idle  and  trifling  reason ;  forasyouareai«i«dd« 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  obstruct  thia?  di^>jg 

«  They  had  been  appointed  pnrtors  for  tb»  pn**  J 
by  Cesar.  The  reader  has  mlnady  been  tohcwJ.  1 
Brutus  and  Caniua,  finding  it  neoeanry.  wn.  tfb" 
aewawrinatlon  of  Ccear.  to  withdraw  fnm  Bom.  r^ 
to  a  villa  of  the  toxmet,  at  lanuvium,  fkvn  «b«ee 
letter  wae  prubably  written. 

»  Bee  rem.  «.  p.  54a  ^ 

«  Becauae  the  nifHerioffof  diTiDehonmntobept^ 

OaMar  would  neoesMrily  impreae  the  bi^e*  e»tS» 
of  him  upon  the  minds  of  the  popaboe ;  snd.  c«*fl' 
ly,  tend  to  incense  them  against  U»owwiiow«r«c««« 
in  taking  away  his  Ufew 

'  Antony's  preUndmt  reason  for  dzaviaK  tofrtbtf 
body  of  veteran  troops  was.  In  onWr  te  procure  •  «*» 
tion  from  the  senate  of  those  gran  ts  of  lands  whl(^  had  1 

made  to  them  by  Cesar,  as  a  reward  of  their  sartee' 
his  true  reason  was.  to  strengthen  his  bsnds  sfsinsl  t 
who  should  attempt  to  oi^iose  his 
T  The  oonapirators  had  given  pnUie 
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at  other  qurter  cu  yoo  possibly  sospect  that  it 
'  be  opposed  ?  In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  thought 
t  we  are  too  anzioos  for  our  own  preservation, 
n  it  ii  considered,  that  no  accident  can  happen 
IT  persons  withoat  involving  the  whole  republic 
«  most  dugeroos  commotions.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Caiut  Cauitu, 
uiTE  me,  mj  Cassins,  the  republic  is  the 
nal  sobject  of  my  meditations ;  or,  to  express 
^  the  same  thin;  in  other  words,  you  and 
Marcos  Brotus  are  newer  out  of  my 
tt.  It  is  npon  yon  two,  indeed,  together 
fd'oos  Bmtns,  that  all  our  hopes  depend. — 
re  somewhat  raised  by  the  glorious  conduct 
bella,  in  suppressing  the  late  insurrection* ; 
Lid  spread  so  wide,  and  gathered  every  day 
iitional  strength,  that  it  seemed  to  threaten 
ion  to  the  whole  city.  But  this  mob  is 
9tai/y  quelled,  that  I  think  we  have  nothing 

0  fear  from  any  future  attempt  of  the  same 
fany  other  fears,  however,  and  very  con- 
ones  too,  still  remain  with  us ;  and  it 

ests  upon  you,  in  conjunction  with  your 

1  associates,  to  remove  them.  Yet  where 
yoa  to  begin  for  that  purpose,  I  must 
Ige  myself  at  a  loss.  To  say  truth,  it  is 
alone,  and  not  the  tyranny,  from  which 
to  be  delivered :  for  although  the  man, 
iestroyed,  we  still  servilely  maintain  all 
c  ordinances.  We  do  more ;  and,  under 
e  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
t  of  measures  which  even  he  himself 
'  have  pursued* :  and  the  misfortune  is, 

not  where  this  extravagance  will  end. 
ect  oa  the  laws  that  are  enacted,  on 
ies  that  are  granted,  on  the  immense 
It  are  distributed,  on  the  exiles  that 
and  on  the  fictitious  decrees  that  are 
he  only  effect  that  seems  to  have 
d  bj  Caesar's  death  is,  that  it  has  ex- 
le  sense  of  our  servitude,  and  the 
r  that  detestable  usurper ;  as  all  the 
I  which  he  threw  the  republic  still 
lese  are  the  evils,  therefore,  which  it 
ipon  jon  and  your  patriot  coadjutors 
>r  let  not  mj  friends  imagine  that 
completed  their  work.  The  obliga- 
oe,  which  the  republic  has  already 

yoa,  are  fmr  greater  than  I  could 
lai  they  would  not  endeavour  to  annul 

Caeaar  had  made  hi  their  Cavour.— Dio, 

«r  Cesar's  death,  Antony  aaaembled  the 
>lm  ot  TelluB,  in  order  to  take  hito  oon- 
e  of  public  afTaira.  The  result  of  their 
to  decree  a  general  act  of  oblivioD  of 
I  to  oonflrm  the  several  nominations  to 
ither  grants  which  bad  been  made  by 
.  very  prudent  and  neoesMry  meaoure, 
r9  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  was 
d  bjr  the  authority  and  eloquence  of 
y  aooo  perverted  it  to  his  own  ambi- 
beinir  appointed  to  inspect  the  papers 
I  sorme,  and  nsodeled  others,  as  best 
J^na  ;  itiwpiraiTur  of  everything  as  he 
er  thm  Anthortty  of  this  decree.— Dio, 


have  ventured  to  hope :  still  however  her  demands 
are  not  entirely  satisfied ;  and  she  promises  herself 
yet  higher  services  from  such  brave  and  generous 
benefactors.  You  have  revenged  her  injuries,  by 
the  death  of  her  oppressor ;  but  yoa  have  done 
nothing  more.  For,  tell  me,  what  has  she  yet 
recovered  of  her  former  dignity  and  lustre  ?  Does 
she  not  obey  the  will  of  that  tyrant,  now  he  is 
dead,  whom  she  could  not  endure  when  living? 
And  do  we  not,  instead  of  repealing  his  pubUc 
laws,  authenticate  even  his  private  memorandums  ? 
You  will  tell  me  perhaps  (and  you  may  tell  me  with 
truth)  that  I  concurred  in  passing  a  decree  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  in  compliance  however  with  public 
circumstances ;  a  regard  to  which  is  of  much  con- 
sequence in  political  deliberations  of  every  kind. 
But  there  are  some  however  who  have  most  immo- 
derately and  ungratefully  abused  the  concessions 
we  found  it  thus  necessary  to  make. 

I  hope  very  speedily  to  discuss  this  and  many 
other  points  with  you  in  person.  In  the  mean 
time  be  persuaded  that  the  affection  I  have  ever 
borne  to  my  country,  as  well  as  my  particular 
friendship  to  yourself,  renders  the  advancement 
of  your  credit  and  esteem  with  the  public  extremely 
my  concern.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  Oppiut\ 
The  sentiments  and  advice  which  your  letter  has 
so  freely  given  me,  in  relation  to  my  leaving  Italy^, 
A  u.  700  ^i^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  yo**  '""^  ^  Atticus, 
'  in  a  late  conversation  upon  this  subject, 
have  greatly  contributed,  he  can  bear  me  witness, 
to  dispel  those  doubts  that  occurred  on  whichever 
side  I  viewed  this  question.  I  have  ever  thought 
indeed  that  no  man  was  more  capable  of  forming  a 
right  judgment,  nor  more  faithful  in  communi- 
eating  it,  than  yourself ;  as  I  am  sure  I  very  parti- 
cularly experienced  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
dvil  wars.  For  when  I  consulted  you  in  regard  to 
my  following  Pompey,  or  remaining  in  Italy,  your 
advice  I  remember  was,  that  *'  I  should  act  as  my 
honour  directed."  This  suflSciently  discovered 
your  opinion ;  and  I  could  not  but  look  with 
admiration  on  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  your 
sincerity.  For  notwithstanding  your  strong  attach- 
ment to  Cesar,  who,  you  had  reason  to  think, 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  I  had  pursued  a 
different  conduct ;  yet  you  rather  chose  I  should 
act  agreeably  to  my  honour,  than  in  conformity  to 
his  inclination.  My  friendship  for  you,  however, 
did  not  take  its  rise  from  this  period ;  for  I  was 
sensible  that  I  enjoyed  a  share  in  your  esteem  long 
before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  shall 
ever  remember  indeed  the  generous  services  you 
conferred  both  upon  myself  and  my  family,  dur- 
ing the  great  misfortunes  which  I  suffered  in  my 
eule :  and  the  strict  intimacy  in  which  we  con- 
versed with  each  other,  after  my  return,  as  well 
as  the  sentiments  which,  upon  all  occasions,  I  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  of  you,  are  circumstances  which 

>>  The  M88.  vary  in  the  name  of  the  per»nn  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed,  some  writing  it  ^pp^iM.  and  others 
Oppius.  If  the  Utter  be  the  true  reading,  perhaps  he  is 
the  same  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  rem,  o, 
p.  4*7. 

c  8eer«a».>,p.M2. 
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none  who  were  inclined  to  obterre  them  conld 
poMiblj  Of erlook.  But  yon  gave  me  a  most  dit- 
dogmahing  proof  of  the  good  opinion  yon  had 
conceived  of  my  constancy  and  fidelity,  by  the 
unreseired  resignation  of  your  heart  to  me,  after 
the  death  of  Cesar.  I  should  think  myself  there- 
fore a  disgrace  to  hnman  nature,  if  I  did  not  justify 
these  your  favourable  sentiments,  by  every  Idnd  of 
good  office  in  my  power,  as  well  as  by  the  return 
of  my  warmest  affection.  Continue  yours  to  me, 
my  dear  Oppins,  I  entreat  you ;  a  request  however 
which  I  prefier  more  in  compliance  with  the  cus- 
tomary form,  than  as  thinking  it  in  the  least 
necessary.  I  recommend  all  my  affurs  in  general 
to  your  protection,  and  leave  it  to  Atticus  to  inform 
you  in  what  particular  points  I  desire  your  services. 
When  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure,  you  may  expect 
a  longer  letter.  In  the  mean  time  take  care  of 
your  health,  as  the  most  agreeable  instance  you 
can  give  me  of  your  friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Trebatiut. 
I  AM  the  more  enamoured  with  this  dty',  be- 
cause I  find  Tou  are  mudi  the  favourite  of  every- 
A.  u  TOO  ^'^y  ^  ^'*  ^"^  '  know  not,  in  truth, 
where  you  are  otherwise ;  and  I  should 
rather  have  told  you,  that  even  the  absence  of  your 
freedman,  Rufio,  is  no  leas  regretted  among  tiiem 
than  if  he  were  a  person  of  as  much  consequence 
as  you  and  I.  However,  I  by  no  means  disapprove 
of  your  having  called  him  from  hence,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  buildings  you  are  carrying  on  in 
the  Lupercal*  :  for,  notwithstanding  your  house  at 
Velia  is  altogether  as  agreeable  as  that  which  you 
have  in  Rome,  yet  I  should  prefer  the  latter  to  all 
the  possessions  you  enjoy  here.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  should  take  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  advice 
you  seldom  reject,  you  will  not  part  with  your 
patrimony  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Heles,  nor 
forsake  a  villa  which  had  once  the  honour  of  be- 
longing to  Papirius,  an  intention  which  the  citizens 
of  Velu  are  in  some  fear  lest  you  should  entertain. 
But  although  it  be  incommoded,  indeed,  by  the 
great  concourse  of  strangers  who  visit  the  adjoin- 
ing grove ;  yet  that  objection  may  easily  be  removed, 
you  know,  by  cutting  down'  this  impertinent  plan- 

<*  Cioero.  after  much  debate  with  himself  oonooning  the 
voyage  which  he  mentioos  in  the  preceding  letter,  at  length 
fixed  his  reeolution  and  onharked.  He  tailed  along  the 
weetem  coast  of  Italy,  towards  Rheglam,  bnt  came  ashore 
erery  night,  in  order  to  lodge  at  the  villa  of  tome  frieod. 
He  was  in  this  manner  pursuing  his  voyage  into  Greece 
when  he  wrote  the  present  letter  fhnn  Velia,  a  sea-port 
town  on  the  coast  of  Luoania. 

•  A  range  of  building*  in  Rome,  so  called  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  for- 
merly erected  upon  that  spot  to  the  god  Pan.— Dion.  Hal. 
L24. 

'  Groves  were  generally  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  as 
this  seems  to  have  been,  by  the  number  of  strangers  who 
probably  frequented  it  on  a  religious  account.  Instead  of 
lucum,  therefore,  which  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Manu- 
tins,  and  followed  in  the  translation,  some  of  the  com- 
mentators have  thought  it  ahould  be  Mum :  because,  if  it 
were  a  consecrated  grove,  it  could  not  be  cut  down  with- 
out committing  an  act  of  impiety.  But  this  objection  is 
founded  up<Hi  the  mistake  that  Cioero  spoke  in  a  serious 
sense  what  he  seems  plainly  to  have  intended  in  a  ludi- 


tation,  whidi  will  prove  a  very  coosidenbleadm- 
tage  likevrise  both  to  your  pocket  sad  yovpro- 
s]^ct  To  speak  seriously,  it  b  a  frnteosfs- 
mence,  especially  in  such  distracted  tiam  u  the 
present,  to  be  possessed  of  an  estate  wfaick  iMi 
you  a  refuge  from  Rome,  in  a  pkasant  tad  hcat% 
situation,  and  in  a  place  where  yoa  are  so  mirer. 
sally  beloved.  To  these  consideratioiif,  I  will  idi 
my  dear  Trebatius,  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  foraj 
advantage  also,  that  you  should  not  put  vidi  tbii 
villa.  But,  whatever  you  may  determiBe,  tike  out 
both  of  yourself  and  my  affairs ;  snd  expect  to  lee 
me,  if  the  gods  permit,  before  the  ead  of  te  yeir* 

I  have  purloined  from  Seztios  Fadin,  oae  d 
Nico's  disciples,  a  treatise  which  the  latter  bi 
written  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the  pahte. 
Agreeable  physician  !  how  easily  will  be  mike  m 
a  convert  to  his  doctrine !  Our  friend  Bimbs  vii 
so  jealous  of  this  treasure,  that  he  ettdearosred  to 
conceal  it  from  me :  but  I  imagine,  by  the  freedom 
of  your  table  indulgencies,  that  he  haibee&km 
reserved  in  communicating  the  secrets  of  it  to  joa. 
— ^The  wind  has  just  now  turned  to  a  iifoinbk 
point,  80  that  I  must  bid  yon  fareweO. 

Velia,  July  the  SOth. 


LETTER   XVIIl. 


To  the 

You  see  the  influence  yoa  have  over  me;  tkogk, 
indeed,  it  is  not  greater  than  what  yoa  sie  'flsAfft- 
A.  u.  709.  ^^^  to,  fitim  that  equal  retain  citm- 
ship  you  make  to  mine.  I  coold  not,  the» 
fore,  be  easy  in  the  reflection,  I  will  not  saj  o^^*^ 
absolutely  refused,  but  of  not  having  eompfi^ 
however,  with  the  request  you  made  me,  vlua  n 
were  lately  together.  Accordingly,  ss  looa  m  I 
set  sail  from  Velia,  I  employed  mysdf  in  dnwnf 
up  the  treatise  you  desired,  upon  the  plsa  of  A* 
totle's  Topics' ;  as,  indeed,  I  could  not  took  ^ 
a  dty  in  which  you  are  ao  generally  beloved,  wmr 
out  being  reminded  of  my  friend.  I  now  Ksd  yit 
the  produce  of  my  meditations ;  which  I  ^  "** 
deavoured  to  express  with  all  the  pertpkiity  ^ 
a  subject  of  this  nature  irill  admit.  NevertheJeijj 
if  some  passages  should  appear  dark,  job  mot  • 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  tiiat  no  sdeacecssw 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible  without  the  ^»tss(ii 
of  a  master  to  explain  and  apply  its  raks.  ToKSi 
you  no  farther,  for  an  instance,  thsn  to  yog?'* 
profession,  could  a  knowledge  of  the  b«  he  actjmrt* 
merely  fh>m  books  ?  Undoubtedly  it  cosld  di(i 
for  although  the  treatises  which  have  beoi  wriwi 
upon  that  subject  are  extremely  numerwa,  ytJAy 
are  by  no  means  of  themselves  su/Bcieot  inews* 
tors,  without  the  help  of  some  learned  fJ^V® 
enlighten  their  obscurities.  However,  with  rcspen 
to  ttie  observations  in  the  present  perfiwmsaoe,  ii 
you  give  them  a  frequent  and  attentive  per«sl,  J«« 
will  certainly  be  able  to  enter  into  their  meannffl 
but  the  ready  application  of  them  csn  oply_g 

s  The  treatise  here  menttoned  is  stiU  eataat  ii^ 
Cicero's  works,  and  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  eplKaw  «*  •*■ 
AristoUe  had  long  before  pubUahed  upon  the  ma*  ^ 
ject.  The  principal  design  of  it  is,  to  pdnt  oat  the  <w«c" 
sources  from  wheoos  aignmeota  upon  avwy  q«*»«  ** 
be  derived. 
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Bed  bj  repeated  exercise.  And  in  this  exercise 
U  not  Mi  to  engage  you,  if  I  should  return 
Dto  Italy,  and  find  the  republic  in  a  state  of 

e.    FareweU. 
(fam^juljthesath. 


LETTER  XIX. 
fondCattiut,  Pnton\  to  Antrnifff  Consul, 
letter  we  hare  receired  from  you  is  altoge- 
preetble  to  your  late  contumelious  and 
meDadng  edict,  and  by  no  means  becom- 
ing jmi  to  hare  written  to  ut.  We  have 
ri^  Antony,  giren  yon  any  just  prorocation ; 
d  we  hsve.  imagined,  that  yon  would  look 
as  anything  extraordinary,  if,  inyested  as 
with  the  high  anthority  of  praetors,  we 
proper,  in  a  public  manifesto,  to  signify 
ests  to  the  consnl.  But  if  it  raises  your 
m  that  we  presumed  to  take  this  liberty 
8,  allow  us  to  lament  that  you  should  not 
I  in  it  at  least  ss  firiends. 
n've  it  as  an  instance  of  your  justice,  that 
ever  barmg  oomplamed  of  our  levying 
I  contributions,  and  making  applications 
ies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  rise  in 
e  ;  a  charge  which  we  likewise  disavow 
rticular.  We  cannot  but  wonder,  how- 
you  were  silent  upon  this  head,  that  you 

0  L'ttle  able  to  command  yourself  upon 
to  reproach  us  with  the  death  of 

it  to  your  own  reflections  to  determine 
lents  it  ought  to  create  in  us,  that  the 
Rome,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tran- 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  cannot 
oifesto  declaring  their  desire  of  retiring 
mention  of  their  office,  without  being 
the  consul.  "Us  in  vain,  however. 
Id  intimidate  us  by  your  arms ;  for  it 
»me  the  spirit  we  have  shown  to  be 
tj  dangers  of  any  kind.  As  little 
y  Attempt  to  usurp  an  authority  over 

1  he  is  himself  indebted  for  the  liberty 
'o  the  free  and  independent,  the  me- 
lan  are  perfectly  impotent.  Had  we 
"efore,  of  having  recourse  to  arms, 
lid  be  altogether  ineffectual  to  deter 
irpose.  Bat,  you  are  well  convinced, 
oration  can  prevail  with  us  to  rekin- 

of  a  civil  war ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
>ot  these  menaces  in  order  to  per- 
d  that  our  pacific  measures  are  the 
loice,  but  timidity. 
IdIj  our  sentiments,  we  wish  to  see 
e  highest  honours ;  but  to  honours 
"ed  bj  a   free  republic.     It  is  our 

m  the  weateiu  point  of  Calabria,  oppo- 
iiowcttll«d  Regio, 
uld  not  legally  abaent  themselves  from 
a  daj»»  unless  they  obtained  a  special 
the  senate  for  that  porpoeo.  Brutoa 
yre^  not  thinking  it  safe  to  trust  them- 
>ubHebed  a  sort  of  manifesto,  directed 
I,  reqnestin^  him  to  move  the  senate 
heir  favour.  Antony,  instead  of  com' 
?qaeat,  seems  to  have  answered  it  by 
aitto  on  his  part,  which  was  followed, 
.te  letter   that  produced  the  present 


desire,  likewise,  not  to  engage  with  you  in  any 
contests ;  but  we  must  add,  that  the  possession  of 
our  liberties  is  of  far  higher  value  in  oar  esteem 
than  the  enjoyment  of  your  friendship.  Well  con- 
sider what  you  undertake,  and  how  far  yon  may  be 
able  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  reflecting,  not  how 
many  years  Csesar  was  permitted  to  live,  but  how 
short  a  period  he  was  suffered  to  reign  1.  In  the 
mean  while,  we  implore  the  gods  to  inspire  you 
with  such  counsels  as  may  tend  to  the  advantage 
both  of  yourself  and  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
should  they  prove  otherwise,  we  wish  that  the  con- 
sequence  may  be  as  little  detrimental  to  your  own 
interest,  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  republic 
August  the  4th. 


LETTER   XX. 
To  PlanoutK 

I  HAD  left  Rome,  and  was  actually  on  my  voyage 

to  Greece,  when  I  was  recalled  by  the  general  voice 

▲.  u  709.   <*'  ^  republic* :   but  the  conduct  of 

Marc  Antony,  ever  since  my  return,  has 

i  Cssar  did  not  continue  longer  than  five  months  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  usurpation ;  for  he  returned  to 
Rome,  from  the  conquest  of  Pompey's  scms  in  Spain,  in 
the  month  of  October  706,  and  was  assassinated  in  the 
March  following.— YeU.  Pat  U.  56. 

k  Some  general  account  of  Plancns  has  already  been 
giren  in  rem.  •,  p.  475>  In  the  beginning  of  the  presmt 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Csesar  governor  of  the  fs^er 
Oaul,  where  he  now  was,  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  Ha 
is  said,  during  his  residence  in  that  prorinoe,  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Lyons.  Upon  the  death  of  Ccaar,  to 
whom  he  had  been  warmly  attached,  Cicero  employed  all 
his  art  to  engage  him  on  the  side  of  the  senate ;  and  Plan- 
cus,  after  much  hesitation,  at  length  declared  himself 
accordingly.  But  this  declaration  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  the  effect  of  a  belief  that  the  rupture  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  was  upon  the  point  of  being  accom- 
modated :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  sincere. 
For  Planous  soon  afterwards  betrayed  the  cause  he  had 
thus  professed  to  support,  and  went  over  with  his  troops 
to  Antony^Pigh.  AnnaL  it  465 ;  Senec.  Ep.  91 ;  VelL  Pat 
it  63.    See  rem.  1  on  letter  18  of  book  xv. 

1  The  principal  motive  of  Cicero's  intended  voyage  into 
Greece  was  in  order  to  aroid  the  danger  of  taking  part  in 
a  civil  war,  which  he  apprehended  would  soon  break  out 
between  Antony  and  young  Pompey,  the  latter  being 
expected  from  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
But  as  his  leaving  Italy  at  so  critical  and  Important  a 
conjuncture  might  Justly  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  un- 
worthily deserttaig  the  republic,  he  was  long  and  greatly 
embarrassed  between  the  dedre  of  preserving  his  character 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  securing  his  person  on  the  other, 
the  two  points  which  seem,  throughout  his  whole  life,  to 
have  held  him  in  perpetual  suspense.  However,  he  at 
length  embarked;  but  he  no  sooner  sailed  than  he  re- 
pented, as  UBxial,  of  the  step  he  had  t^en.  Nevertheless, 
he  pursued  his  voyage  and  arrived  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
he  proposed  to  stretch  over  into  Greece ;  but.  in  attempting 
this  passage,  he  was  blown  back  by  contrary  winds  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Upon  his  going  ashore,  in  order  to  refresh 
himself,  he  was  informed  by  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  were  Just  arrived 
ftt)m  Rome,  that  there  were  great  hopes  Antony  would 
accommodate  affairs  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all 
partiesL  This  news  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Atticus, 
pressing  him  to  renounce  his  intended  voyage,  as  also  by 
an  interview  with  Brutus,  who  likewise  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  that  scheme.  Upon  these  considerations, 
therefore,  he  gave  up  all  farther  thoughts  of  Greece,  and 
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not  permitted  me  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repose. 
The  ferocity  (for  to  call  it  pride  would  be  imputing 
a  vice  to  him  which  is  nothing  uncommon)  the 
ferocity  of  his  temper  is  so  excessiTe,  that  he  can- 
not bear  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  which  is  animated 
with  the  least  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  this  that  fills 
my  heart  with  a  thousand  disquietudes  :  but  dis- 
quietudes, in  which  my  own  preservation  is  by  no 
means  concerned.  No,  my  friend,  I  hare  nodiing 
farther  to  wish  with  respect  to  myself,  whether  I 
consider  the  years  to  which  I  am  arrifed",  the 
actions  that  I  have  performed,  or  the  glory  (if  that 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  any  value  in  the  account) 
with  which  they  have  been  crowned.  All  my 
anxiety  is  for  our  country  alone ;  and  the  more  so, 
my  dear  Plancus,  as  the  time  appointed  for  your 
succession  to  the  consular  office"  is  so  remote,  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  expected,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  preserve  our  liberties  so  long 
alive.  What  rational  hopes,  indeed,  can  possibly 
be  entertained,  where  a  commonwealth  is  totally 
oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  most  violent  and  out- 
rageous of  men,  where  neither  the  senate  nor  the 
people  have  any  authority ;  where  neither  laws  nor 
justice  prevail ;  and,  in  one  word,  where  there  is 
not  the  least  trace  or  shadow  of  civil  government 
remainiag?  But  as  you  receive,  I  imagine,  the 
public  accounts  of  what  is  transacted  amongst  us, 
I  need  not  descend  into  a  detail  of  particulars. 
Let  me  rather,  in  consequence  of  that  affection  I 
bear  you,  and  which  has  been  still  increasing  from 
our  earliest  youth,  let  me  rather  remind  and  exhort 
you,  to  turn  all  your  thoughts  and  cares  towards 
the  republic.  If  it  should  not  be  utterly  dntroyed 
ere  you  enter  upon  the  consular  office,  it  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  steered  right.  Though  I  will 
add,  that  much  vigilance  as  well  as  great  good 
fortune  must  concur,  in  order  to  preserve  it  to 
that  desirable  period.  But  I  hope  we  may  see  you 
here,  somewhat  before  that  time  shall  arrive. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  inducements  that  arise  to 
me  from  my  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the 
republic,  you  may  be  assured  that,  from  my  parti- 
cular attachment  likewise  to  yourself,  I  shall  exert 
my  utmost  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  your 
credit  and  honours.  By  these  means,  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  to  discharge,  at  once,  the  duties  I 
owe  both  to  my  country  and  to  my  friend ;  to  that 
country  which  is  the  object  of  my  warmest  affec- 
tions, and  to  that  friend  whose  amity  I  would  most 
religiously  cultivate. 

I  am  extremely  rejoiced,  though  by  no  means 
surprised,  to  find  that  you  treat  Fumius<>  agreeably 
to  his  rank  and  merit.  Be  assured  that  whatever 
favours  you  shall  think  proper  to  confer  upon  him, 
I  shall  consider  them  as  so  many  immediate 
instances  of  your  regard  to  myself.     Farewell. 

immediately  returned  to  Rome.— Ad  Att  xiv.  13,  23 ;  xv. 
19,  20,  21.  33;  XTi.  6.  7. 

°>  Cicero  was,  at  this  time,  in  hia  63d  year. 

"  Plancus  was  In  the  number  of  those  whom  Cesar  had 
named  to  the  consulate,  in  that  general  designation  of 
magistrates  which  he  made  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
But  as  Plancus  stood  last  in  the  list,  his  turn  was  not  to 
commence  till  the  year  711. 

o  He  was  lieutenant  to  Plancus  in  OauL 


LETTER   XXL 
Deeimut  Brutus,  Consul  efec^',  to  Ckm, 

Ip  I  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  jo«r  indiiit- 

tions  to  serve  me,  I  should  be  extremely  copioits 

A.  u.  709    ***  "y  solicitations  for  thst  pupose;  bd 

I  have  strongly  persuaded  myself  that  Bf 

interest  is  already  a  part  of  your  ctre. 

I  led  my  army  against  the  inhsbitmti  d  ^ 
Alps,  not  so  much  from  an  ambition  of  bos^ 
saluted  with  the  title  of  Jmperator\  as  in  ord^ 
to  comply  with  the  martial  spirit  of  nj  troops, 
and  to  strengthen  their  attadiment  to  oor  canse. 
In  both  these  views  I  have,  I  tiunk,  ncaxidi 
as  the  soldiers  have  had  an  opportnutj,  b; 
this  measure,  of  experiencing  the  oouvge  ud 
the  generosity  of  their  general.  I  was  engaged  vitk 
the  most  warlike  of  these  people :  and  bai e  taken 
and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  forti.  h 
short,  I  thought  the  action  sufficiently  conoderabk 
to  send  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate.  I  bope, 
therefore,  you  will  support  my  pretenskwft  v& 
your  suffrage,  as  it  wUl,  at  the  same  time,  be 
greatly  contributing  to  the  credit  of  the 
cause.    Farewell 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  Deeimus  Bruhts^  Cotuuiekd. 

It  is  of  much  consequence  to  the  sncceai  of  tbii 
epistle,  whether  it  reaches  jou.  in  an  aniiow  or » 
A-  D.  709L  ®**y  **®*"'*  Accordingly,  I  bate  directed 
the  bearer  to  watch  the  favonnWe  ib»- 
ment  of  delivering  it  into  your  hands :  as  tboe  8 
a  time,  my  friend,  when  a  letter,  no  less  tbsa  a 
visit,  may  prove  extremely  unseasonable.  Bat  f 
he  should  observe  the  caution  I  haveenjoinsdhis, 
and  this  should  find  you,  as  I  hope  it  will,  in  a 
state  of  mind  perfectly  serene  and  undiatnrbed,  I 
doubt  not  of  your  ready  compliance  with  the  reqn* 
I  am  going  to  make. 

Lucius  Lamia  offers  himself  as  acaadi&te* 
the  ensuing  election  of  praetors.  There  is  no  »« 
with  whom  I  live  in  an  equal  degree  of  foiailiantrt 
as  we  are  intimately,  indeed,  united,  by  a  baf 
acquaintance.  But  what  greatly,  likewise,  i«ob» 
mends  him  to  me  is,  that  nothing  affords  me  »« 
entertainment  than  his  company.  To  this  I  ■■» 
add,  the  infinite  obligations  I  received  torn  hia  ■ 
my  affair  with  Clodius.  He  was  at  that  time  atBJ 
head  of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  he  cnteitd  m 
so  much  spirit  into  my  cause,  that  the  coninl  Gt^ 
binius  commanded  him  to  withdraw  from  B«"*j 
an  indignity  never  offered  before  to  any  dtiw»^ 

P  Deeimus  Brutus  was  nominated  by  C«sar  ^^^ 
league  with  Plancus,  of  whose  appointment  to  thea^BW 
office  mention  has  been  made  in  r«n.  "  on  ths  ptcn^ 
epistle.  Boon  aft«-  the  rest  of  the  caoaptntonlao^* 
necessary  to  leave  Rome,  Deeimus  withdiwr  into  CSaifJJ 
Gaul,  in  order  to  take  possesaioa  of  that  pronncewwM 
had  been  allotted  to  him  by  Cesar,  and  to  pot  bim«n  » 
a  posture  of  defence  against  the  attempts  which  ABt(« 
was  meditating.  Shortly  after  hi*  arrival  in  thst  pr»«»* 
he  employed  his  troops  in  an  expeditioo  against  eetvm 
inhabitants  of  the  ndghbourinf  mountains;  snd  htm 
happUy  executed  this  scheme,  he  wrote  the  fo"***^J**" 
ter  to  request  Cioero'ft  suffrage  in  procuring  W»  ta* 
distinctions  whldi  the  senate  usnaUy  decraod  to  tfcefr  ««* 
cessful  generals. 

%  See  rem,  ^,  p.  333. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


5^3 


tbe  republic.  As  the  world  has  not  forgotten  what 
he  thui  raffered  upon  myaoconnt,  I  am  sore  it 
ionld  be  the  highest  reproach  upon  my  character 
fl  did  not  remember  it  mjielf ;  and,  therefore, 
If  dear  friend,  be  weU  asrared  that  the  good  or 
1  faocets  of  Lamia,  in  his  present  porsoit,  will  no 
ts  seaably  affect  me,  than  if  I  were  personally 
tooemed.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  illos- 
ms  character  which  Lamia  bears,  together  with 
i  grctt  popularity  he  has  acauired  by  the  magni- 
nce  or  the  games  he  exhwited  when  he  was 
ile,  jet  I  am  labooring  with  as  much  assiduity 
)romote  his  interest,  as  if  he  had  none  of  these 
lotages  to  recommend  him.  If,  then,  I  possess 

ihiire  in  your  affection  which  I  am  well 
oaded  I  enjoy ;  let  me  entreat  you  to  write 
4zpii8  to  secure  the  Totes  of  those  eques- 

centuries  over  which  yon  bear  an  unlimited 
Bat  not  to  detain  yon  with  a  multiplicity 
)rds,  I  will  conclude  all  with  most  sincerely 
ng  yon,  that  although  there  is  nothing,  my 
\ntaa,  which  I  hsTe  not  reason  to  expect 
roar  fiiendship,  yet  yon  can,  in  no  instance, 
ffectually  oblige  me,  than  by  complying  with 
sent  request   Farewell 


LETTER  XXm. 
To  the  Mme', 
B  is  none  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  live 
ict  an  intimacy  as  with  Lamia.  To  say 
that  I  am  much  indebted  to  his  good 
offices,  would  not  be  speaking  of  them  in 
they  deserve ;  for  the  truth  is  (and  it  is 
which  the  whole  republic  is  sensible), 
nferred  opon  me  the  highest  and  most 
>bligatioDs.  Lamia,  aft^  haWng  passed 
e  okce  of  aedile  with  the  greatest  splen- 
lagnificence,  now  offers  himself  as  a  can- 
tbe  prsetorabip ;  and,  it  is  universally 
ed,  that  he  wants  neither  interest  nor 
tnpport  his  pretensions.  However,  the 
le  iM  likely  to  meet  with  from  his  com- 
>  strong,  that  I  have  many  fears  for  the 
therefore,  think  myself  obliged  to  be 
solicitor  upon  this  occasion.  I  well 
tzch  it  is  in  joxa  power  to  serve  me  in 
d  I  hare  no  doubt  of  your  inclination. 
hen,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  you  cannot 
f  oblige  me  than  by  assisting  Lamia 
it  porsait :  and  it  is  with  all  the 
17  heart  that  I  entreat  you  to  exert 
Qterevt  for  that  purpose.    FarewelL 


I-ETTER    XXIV. 

To  Caius  CassiuM, 

gratt  pleasure  to  find  that  my  late 
eiyred  joor  approbation.  If  I  could 
frequently  enforce  the  same  senti- 
,  the  liberties  of  the  republic  might 


waa  to  liave  been  a  kind  of  duplicate  of 
Krritten  to  the  same  person,  and  upon 

telmiA  to  Rome  {jaee  rem.  1, p.  551] he 
OS  from  Ajatony  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
n»  to  be  bolden  the  zkext  morning ;  but 
Lis  meetins  viras  to  decree  certain  divine 


easily  be  recovered.  But  that  &r  more  desperate 
and  detestable  scoundrel*  than  he*  at  whose  death 
you  said  **  the  worst  of  all  villains  is  expired,"  is 
watching  for  a  pretence  to  begin  his  murderous 
purposes ;  and  his  single  view,  in  charging  me 
with  having  advised  the  killing  of  Cesar,  is  merely 
to  excite  the  veteran  soldiers  against  my  life.  But 
this  is  a  danger  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  hazard, 
since  he  gives  me  a  share  with  you  in  the  honour 
of  that  glorious  deed.  Hence  it  is,  however,  that 
neither  Piso,  who  first  ventured  to  inveigh  against 
the  measures  of  Antony,  nor  myself,  who  made  a 
speech  to  the  same  purpose  about  a  month  ^  after- 
wards, nor  Publius  Serviiius,  who  followed  my 
example,  can  any  of  us  appear  with  safety  in  the 
senate.  For  this  inhuman  gladiator  has  evidently 
a  design  upon  our  lives :  and  he  hoped  to  have 
rendered  me  the  first  victim  of  his  cruel  vengeance. 
With  this  sanguinary  view  he  entered  the  senate  on 
the  19th  of  September,  having  several  days  before 
retired  to  the  villa  of  Metellus,  in  order  to  prepare 
an  inflammatory  speech  against  me^.  But  who 
shall  reconcile  the  silent  meditations  of  eloquence 
with  the  noisy  revels  of  lewdness  and  debauchery  ? 
Accordingly,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  audience 
(as  I  have  already,  I  believe,  mentioned  to  you  in 
a  former  letter)  that  he  could  not  so  properly  be 
said  to  have  dielivered  a  speech,  as  to  have  dis- 
charged, with  his  usual  indecency,  the  horrid  fumes 
of  bis  scandabus  intemperance. 

You  are  persuaded,  you  tell  me,  that  my  credit 
and  eloquence  will  be  able  to  produce  some  good 
effect.  And  some,  indeed,  they  have  produced, 
considering  the  sad  situation  of  our  affairs.  They 
have  rendered  the  people  sensible  that  there  are 
three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who,  because  they 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and  have  spoken 
«their  sentiments  in  the  senate  with  freedom,  cannot 
attend  that  assembly  without  the  danger  of  being 
assassinated.  And  this  U  aU  the  good  you  are  to 
expect  from  my  oratory. 

A  certain  relation  of  yours'  is  so  captivated  with 
hb  new  alliance,  that  he  no  longer  concerns  him- 
self in  the  success  of  your  games ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  mortified  to  the  last  degree  at  those 
peals  of  applause  with  which  your  brother  was 
distinguished 7.  Another  of  your  family*  has  been 
softened  by  some  grants  which  it  is  pretended  that 
Ceesar  had  designed  to  confer  upon  him.     This, 


honours  to  tbe  memory  of  C«raar.  our  author  excused  him- 
self from  being  present  The  following  day,  however, 
Antony  being  absent,  Cicero  voitured  to  appear  in  the 
senate,  when  he  delivered  the  speech  to  which  he  here 
alludes,  and  which  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  called  his 
"Philippios."    See  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  S43. 

t  Antony.  v  Cesar. 

▼  The  speedi  mentioned  in  rem.  ■  of  this  letter. 

w  It  was  in  answer  to  this  speech  that  Cioero  composed 
his  seoond  Philippic,  wliich,  however,  he  did  not  deliver. 
For,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  absented  himself  from 
this  meeting  of  the  senate,  as  they  did  not  think  it  safe  for 
him  to  be  preeent.— Manutius. 

>  Lepidus  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  here  meant,  as  he 
was  related  toCassius  by  his  own  marriage,  and  had  lately 
married  his  son  to  Antony's  daughter. 

7  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  obliged,  as  pnetors,  to  exhibit 
certain  games  in  honour  of  Apollo,  with  which  the  public 
were  annually  entertained  on  the  third  of  July ;  but  as 
they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  Rome,  these  games 
were  conducted  by  the  brother  of  Cassius. 

'  It  is  not  known  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  in  this  place, 
nor  in  the  period  immediately  following. 
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however,  might  be  borne  with  pitieiioe ;  but  is  it 
not  utterly  beyond  all  endurance,  that  there  ihonld 
be  a  man  who  dares  openly  avow  that  he  supports 
the  measures  of  that  scoundrel,  Antony,  with  the 
hopes  that  his  son  will  be  chosen  consul  when  you 
and  Brutus  are  entitled  to  be  candidates  for  that 
office  ?  As  to  our  friend,  Lucius  Gotta,  a  fatal 
despair  (for  so  he  terms  it  himself)  has  almost 
entirely  driven  him  from  the  senate.  Lucius  Cssar, 
that  firm  and  exceUent  patriot,  is  prerented  from 
coming  thither  by  his  ill  state  of  health;  and 
Senrius  Sulpidus,  who  is  a  true  friend  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  whose  authority  might  be  of  infinite 
service  in  the  present  conjuncture,  is,  unhappily, 
absent  from  Rome.  After  having  mentioned  these. 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  cannot  add 
any  others,  excepting  the  consuls  elect,  who  may 
be  justly  deemed  as  well-wishers  to  the  republic 
The  trutii  is,  these  are  the  only  persons  upon  whose 
advice  and  authority  the  commonwealth  can  depend. 
And  small,  indeed,  would  their  number  be,  even  in 
the  best  of  times ;  how  unequal,  then,  must  their 
strength  be  found,  to  combat  against  the  worst  ? 
All  our  hopes,  therefore,  rest  entirely  upon  you  and 
Brutus :  I  mean,  if  you  have  not  withdrawn  from 
us  with  a  view  only  to  your  own  preservation ;  for, 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  we  have  nothing,  alas  ! 
to  hope,  either  from  Brutus  or  from  yon.  But  if, 
on  the  contrarv,  you  are  forming  some  glorious 
enterprise  worthy  of  your  exalted  characters,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  republic,  by  your  assistance, 
will  soon  recover  her  liberties ;  and  I  have  only  to 
I  wish,  that  I  may  not  be  destroyed  ere  that  happy 
day  shall  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  my  best  ser- 
vices neither  are,  nor  shall  be,  wanting  to  your 
family ;  and  whether  they  should  apply  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  or  not,  I  shall  never  ful  to  give  them 
proofi  of  my  friendship  towards  you.  Fuewell. 


LETTER   XXV. 

To  Plancus, 

AomiBABLT  to  the  friendship  which  subsists 
between  us,  my  services  should  not  have  been 
A.  u.  700.  ^"^''^tuik  to  advance  your  dignities*,  if  I 
could  have  been  present  in  the  senate, 
consistently  with  my  honour  or  my  safety.  But  no 
man  can  freely  deliver  his  opinion  in  that  assembly 
without  being  exposed  to  the  violences  of  a  military 
force,  that  are  licensed  to  commit  their  outrages 
with  full  impunity ;  and  it  would  ill  become  my 
rank  and  character  to  speak  upon  public  affairs 
in  a  place  where  I  am  more  attentively  observed, 
and  more  closely  surrounded,  by  soldiers  than  by 
senators.  In  any  instance  of  private  concern,  my 
best  offices  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you ;  nor  shall 
they,  indeed,  even  in  those  of  a  public  nature, 
whatever  hazard  I  may  run,  where  my  appearance 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  your  interest. 
But  where  it  may  be  equally  advanced  without  my 
concurrence,  suffer  me,  I  entreat  you,  to  pay  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  dignity  and  preservation. 
PareweU. 

*  The  oooaakm  on  which  Planons  had  applied  to  Cicero 
for  his  MTTicee  in  the  aenate  does  not  Bppnr. 


LETTER  XXVL 

To  Conit  CasnuM, 

Thb  malignant  spirit  of  your  friend^  braki  set 

every  day  with  greater  and  more  open  violeaoe.  To 

j^  jj  yf^    instance,  in  the  first  place,  ^  ftttat 

which    he  has    lately  erected  neir  tk 

rostrum,  to  Cssar,  under  which  he  has  iniciflKi 

To  THB   BXCELLENT  PATHXB  OW   HIS  COUKTIT ; 

intimating  that  you  and  your  beroie  asHxaata  m 
to  be  considered,  not  only  as  aasasdns,  but  pani^ 
cides.  In  which  number  I  am,  likewise,  indoded; 
for  this  outrageous  man  represents  me  ai  the  pfis- 
cipal  adviser  and  promoter  of  your  moit  gkciooi 
enterprise.  Would  to  heaven  the  chaife  were  tnel 
for  had  I  been  a  party  in  your  councils,  I  ibooU 
have  put  it  out  of  his  power  thus  to  perpla  ad 
embarrass  our  a&irs^.  But  this  wu  a  poist 
which  depended  upon  yourselves  to  detraMt 
and,  since  the  opportunity  is  now  over,  I  cm  oa^ 
wish  that  I  were  capable  fk  giving  you  sayeiBdad 
advice.  But  the  truth  is,  I  am  utterly  tttVm 
what  manner  to  act  myself :  for  to  what  popos  ii 
resistance,  where  one  cannot  oppose  force  by  fenef 
It  is  evidently  the  intent  of  Cesar's  party  l| 
revenge  his  death.  And,  accordingly,  Astaay 
being  on  the  2d  of  October  last  presented  to  Us 
people  by  Canutius**,  mentioned  the  geneiOBi  d^ 
liverers  of  our  country  in  terms  that  traitonaldw 
deserve.  He  scrupled  not  to  assert,  Ukeviaa,  ^^ 
you  had  acted  entirely  by  my  advice,  sid 
Canutius,  also,  was  under  the  same  inflaesoe.  Hi 
had  the  mortification,  however,  to  leave  the  ruf 
with  great  disgrace.  In  a  word,  you  may  jidp 
what  are  the  designs  of  this  faction  by  their  kn« 
seixed  the  appointments  of  your  Iteutcnaat*;  ii 
does  not  their  conduct,  in  this  instance,  sdka 
declare,  that  they  considered  this  money  at  ga^l 
to  be  remitted  to  a  public  enemy  ?  Wretched  csu- 
dition,  indeed !  that  we,  who  scorned  to  ssbnitti 
a  master,  should  more  ignobly  crouch  to  <m4 
our  fellow  shives !  Neverthdeas,  I  am  still  iadM 
to  flatter  myself,  that  we  are  not  quite  depmedc 
all  hopes  of  beixig  delivered  by  your  heroic  eiirtft 
But  where  then,  let  me  ask,  mre  your  troopi  ?  Am 
with  this  question  I  will  conclude  my  letter;  mi 
had  rather  leave  the  rest  to  be  suggested  by  }Mf 
own  reflections,  than  by  mine.    FarewelL 


k  Antony. 

c  Cioero  frequently  reproacbea  the  cooifSiatm  «tf 
haring  committed  a  capitai  mistalce  in  sfwrtnf  AaSaS 
when  they  destroyed  Cteear.  an  error  wliidi  oar  M^tei 
would  have  prerented.  it  seems,  Ixad  th«y  sdmittBd  Ms 


into  their  councils.  Bat  it  may  be  afBnned.  (sad  Mgm 
the  authority  of  Cioero  himself.)  that  nothing  omU  btf 
bem  more  ui\}astiflable  thsn'to  hare  rendered  Aslnyi 
Joint  TicUm  with  Gnar.  Tis  troe.  there  was  as  aacM 
law  subsistinf .  by  which  every  one  was  sntbocted  t»  ■ 
up  his  sword  against  the  man  who  ahoold  dimvw  ^ 
dedgns  of  invadtag  the  public  Ubertica.  BotAstaaj'^ 
so  far  from  baring  giTen  indicatioos  of  this  kind  St  Ctf^ 
death,  that  Cioero.  in  a  letter  written  to  Attias, 
afterwards,  tells  him  he  looked  upon  Antony  ss  a  ma 
much  deroted  to  the  indulgences  of  a  luxsrioas  '*••* 
incline  to  form  any  sdiemes  destmctive  of  the  paM 
repose :  "  quem  quidem  ego  (says  he)  spolannn  94^ 
arbitror  rationem  habere,  qiuun  quidqiiain  mali  cqgitar^ 
—Pint,  in  Vit  PublicoL ;  Ad  Att  tL  3. 
d  He  was  one  of  the  tribunes  for  tlie  preamt 
"  As  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  which  pnrrinee 
probably,  on  his  way  when  this  letto*  was  witttsa. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

To  Corni\fiem$. 

Stratobius  hit  giren  me  an  ample  account  of 

^  lad  dtostion  of  dfain  in  your  prorince '.    Oh, 

^  ^  ^   07  friend,  what  insufferable  outrages  are 

committed  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 

bfflinJona !  fiot  tboie  which  have  been  offered  to 

ourself  are  so  mach  the  less  to  be  borne,  as  they 

V  aignTBted  by  the  saperior  Teneration  which  is 

If  to  yonr  iOostrions  rank  and  character.    Not- 

tfastioding,  therefore,  that  your  great  and  gener- 

9  spirit  may  incline  you  to  look  upon  these 

ohs  m&  cahnness,  and,  perhaps,  with  indiffer- 

e,  yet  yon  ooght  by  no  means  to  suffer  them  to 

s  nochitftised. 

lie  news  of  Rome,  I  well  know,  is  regularly 
unitted  to  yon,  otherwiae  I  would  take  upon 
elf  to  be  yonr  informer,  and  particularly  of  the 
attempt  of  OctaTinaf.  The  fact  laid  to  his 
^  is  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  mere 
Q  of  Antony,  in  order  to  gain  a  pretence  to 
upon  the  young  man's  estate.  But  the  more 
ratii^  and  better  sort,  not  only  credit  the 
,  bat  highly  approTe  the  design.  Indeed,  the 
of  the  republic  are  greatly  turned  towards 
us ;  as  there  is  nothing  which  his  generous 
of  glory,  'tis  believed,  will  not  animate  him 
>rm.  My  fHend  Antony,  at  the  same  time, 
Qsible  of  his  being  generally  detested,  that 
\i  he  discorered  the  assassins  in  his  house, 
rottld  not  Tentnre  to  make  the  affair  public. 
jQt  for  finmdisium  on  the  9th  of  October, 
to  meet  the  four  legions^  that  are  retum- 
I  Macedonia ;  he  hopes,  by  bribing  them 
is  interest,  to  conduct  them  to  Rome,  and 
r  assistance  to  fix  the  yoke  upon  our 
!imi  yon  see  the  situadon  of  the  republic  ! 
He,  indeed,  it  may  with  any  propriety  be 
ere  all  is  in  a  state  of  intestine  war.  I 
lament  yonr  fortune,  in  having  been  bom 
never  to  have  tasted  the  happiness  of 
1  sound  and  well-regulated  conmion- 
oa  remember  the  time,  however,  when 
a  prospect,  at  least,  of  better  days,  but 
>rospect  is  no  more!  How  in  truth 
y  longer  lubsist,  after  Antony  dared  to 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
affected  to  rank  himself  with  those^ 

See  rem.  b,  p.  537> 
i,  in  order  to  maintain  by  stratagem  what  he 
by  force,  formed  a  dedgn  against  Antony^ 
Mj  intnrlded  certain  daves  to  ansasfnate 
diflcovered  and  seized  with  their  poniards 
use.**  Tims  fiar  Dr.  Btiddleton,  who  might 
a  Icaraed  orltio  has  remarked)  that  Cloero 
sr  witli  liis  aei^ew  Qnintos,  were  charged 
t  hting  aoooinplioee  in  this  plot,  and  that 
ars  to  ha^e  been  true.  For  though,  in  the 
3dee«i»  CTksero  tallnof  this  aflTairasif  he 
me  acquainted  vritti  it  than  by  oomuMni 

wpacich  vrbidi  he  afterwards  made  in  the 
tcmjr  bad  retired  into  Ganl,  taking  notice 
stfoned  accitaaCion,  he  avows  and  glorias 
L.i/e  of  Cioero,  p-  245 ;  Tmwtal's  Observ. 
<eitm^eKi  Cio.   and  Bmt  p.  14S ;  FhlL  iiL 


rt  of  tbrnt 


ia,  to  wait 


army  which  Cesar  intended  to 
and  wrhidi  he  had  sent  before 
Ilia  arrirsl  for  that  purpose. 


who  could  nerer  appear  in  Rome,  so  long  as  he 
presenred  his  life  and  authority  ?"  But  thanks  to 
philosophy  for  having  taught  me  to  endure  this  and 
erery  other  mortification  which  human  nature  can 
possibly  suflfisr ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  only  cured 
me  of*  all  my  disquietudes,  but  armed  my  breast 
against  every  future  assault  of  fortune.  And  let 
me  advise  vou  to  fortify  yourself  with  the  same 
resolution,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  nothing  but 
guilt  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  real  eviL  But 
these  are  reflections  which  you  know  much  better 
how  to  make,  than  I  can  instruct  you. 

Stratorius  has  always  been  highly  in  my  esteem ; 
but  he  has  rendered  himself  more  particularly  to 
by  the  great  diligence,  fidelity,  and  judgmont  he 
discovers  in  the  management  of  your  affairs.  Take 
care  of  your  health,  as  the  most  pleasing  instance 
you  can  give  me  of  your  friendship.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

To  the  same, 
Mt  very  intimate  and  most  accomplished  fHend, 
Cains  Anicius,  has  obtained  a  titular  legationi  into 
A  V  700.  '^^^*  ^  order  to  transact  some  business 
relatii^^  to  his  private  concerns  in  that 
province.  Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  your  best 
offices  to  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  that  you 
would  give  him  your  assistance  for  the  more  easy 
and  expeditious  despatch  of  his  affairs.  But  above 
all  (as  it  is  superior  to  all  in  my  friend's  estima- 
tion) I  recommend  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and 
character  to  your  peculiar  regard ;  and  accordingly 
I  make  it  my  request,  that  you  would  appomt 
lictors  to  attend  him.  This  is  a  compliment  which 
I  always  spontaneously  paid,  during  my  own  pro- 
consulate, to  those  of  senatorial  rank,  who  came 
into  my  province,  and  which  I  have  ever,  likewise, 
myself  received  upon  the  same  occasions ;  as,  in- 
deed, it  is  what  I  have  both  heard  and  observed  to 
have  been  generaMy  practised  by  proconsuls  of  the 
greatest  distinction.  You  will  act,  then,  in  the 
same  manner,  my  dear  Comifidus,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  I  have  any  share  in  your  affection,  and 
in  all  otiier  respects  will  consult  the  honour  and 
interest  of  my  fHend,  assuring  yourself  that  you 
cannot  confer  upon  me  a  more  acceptable  service. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XXIX. 

To  Tiro. 

I  8KB  into  your  scheme ;  you  have  a  design  that 

pour  letters,  ss  well  as  mine^,  should  make  their 

(]  TOO    appearance  in  public.    But,  tell  me,  how 

happened  it,  that  you,  who  are  wont  to 

be  the  supreme  judge  and  cntic  of  my  writings, 

should  be  guilty  of  so  inaccurate  an  expression  as 

J  See  rem.  o,  p.  Ml. 

k  It  appears,  from  an  epistle  to  Atticns,  that  Cioero  had 
formed  a  design,  about  this  time,  of  pnblidiing  a  cotleotSaa 
of  his  letters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  are  now  extant  wei«  sent  into  tlie 
world  at  different  times,  and  by  different  hands,  after  his 
decease,  as  there  are  many  of  them  which  one  can  scarce 
suppose  that  either  himself  ,  or  any  fSrieod  who  had  a  regard 
to  his  memory,  would  have  suffered  to  come  abroad^— Ad 
Att.  xTl.  5. 
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to  detire  me  **  faithfuUy^  to  preMrre  my  health?*' 
That  adverb  surely  can  have  no  buiiness  there,  at 
its  proper  employment  is  to  attend  upon  some 
word  that  imports  a  moral  obligation.  In  fignra- 
tive  language,  its  use,  indeed,  is  ▼arious,  as  it  may 
be  appUed  eren  to  inanimate  and  intellectual  ob- 
jects, provided  (as  Theophrastus  observes)  the 
metaphor  be  not  too  bold  and  unnatural.  But  ^e 
will  reserve  this  for  a  conversation  when  we  meet 

Demetrius  has  been  here ;  but  I  had  the  address 
to  avoid  both  him  and  hb  retinue.  Doubtless,  you 
will  regret  that  you  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.  It  is  an  opportunity,  however,  which  you 
may  still  recover;  for  he  returns,  it  seems,  to- 
morrow.  Accordingly,  I  purpose  to  leave  this 
place  the  next  morning. 

I  am  extremely  uneasy  about  your  health,  and 
entreat  you  not  to  omit  any  means  that  may  con- 
tribute to  its  re-establishment  It  is  thus  that  you 
will  render  me  insensible  of  your  absence,  and 
abundantly  discharge  all  the  services  I  require  at 
your  hands. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  good  offices  towards  Cus- 
pius,  for  1  greatly  interest  myself  in  the  success  of 
hisaffiurs.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXX. 
To  Comificius, 
QuiNTUS  Tumius,  who  was  an  African  merchant 
of  great  probity,  as  well  as  of  an  honourable  family, 
A.  a  7fla  ^  Itteiy  <1^*  He  has  appointed  Cneius 
Satuminus,  Sextus  Auiiaius,  and  Cains 
Anneius,  together  with  Quintus  Considius  Gallus, 
Lucius  Servilius  Posthumus,  and  Caius  Rubellius, 
all  of  them  men  of  the  same  worthy  character  as 
himself,  his  joint  heirs.  I  find  you  have  already 
treated  them  in  so  generous  a  manner,  that  they 
have  more  occasion  for  my  acknowledgments  to 
you  than  my  recommendation ;  and,  indeed,  the 
fovours  they  gratefully  profess  to  have  received 
from  your  hands,  are  more  considerable  than  I 
should  have  ventured,  perhaps,  to  request  Never- 
theless, as  I  perfectly  well  know  the  regard  you 
pay  to  my  recommendation,  I  will  take  courage, 
and  entreat  you  to  add  to  those  services  which  you 
have  already,  without  my  solicitation,  so  liberally 
conferred  upon  them.  But  what  I  am  particularly 
to  desire  is,  that  you  would  not  suffer  Eros  Tnrios, 
the  testator's  i^ieedman,  to  continue  to  embeizle  his 
late  patron's  effects.  In  every  other  instance,  also, 
I  recommend  their  interest  to  your  protection, 
assuring  you  that  you  will  receive  much  satis&ction 
from  the  regard  and  attachment  of  these  my  illus- 
trious friends.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  I  very 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  your  good  offices. 
Farewell. 

1  It  is  impoMlble,  periiaps,  to  determine,  precisely, 
wherdn  the  impropriety  of  this  expresaioD  oonaieted,  as  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  original  whether  Tiro  qwke  of 
hie  own  health  or  of  Cicerols.  In  the  tranalation,  howemr, 
it  is  applied  to  the  lattw,  as  it  seems  to  render  the  ezpree- 
slon  less  critioally  Just.  For  as  Tiro  was  Cicero*s  slave, 
the  oare  of  his  health  was  a  duty  which  the  former  owed 
to  the  latter,  as  a  necessary  means  of  enabling  him  to 
perform  those  serrioes  to  which  Cioero  had  a  right.  Ao- 
onrdingly.  therefore,  to  our  authtn^'s  own  remark  concern- 
ing the  literal  use  of  the  word  jUUlia^  Tiro  might  very 
properly  have  applied  it  in  the  sense  here  mentioned.  But 
there  was  no  such  duty  owing  from  the  master  to  the 


LETTER  XXXL 
To  Deeimut  BrutuM,  Conni  tied. 
Whbn  our  friend  Lupus  arrited  wiA  yow  dcs- 
patches,  I  had  retired  from  Rome"  to  a  pbce 
A-  r  70a  ^^^^  '  thought  I  could  be  most  lecsrt 
from  danger.  For  this  reason,  aodntk- 
sUnding  he  took  cure  that  your  letter*  tbodd  be 
delivered  into  my  hands,  and  continued  hnbc  dijs 
in  the  city,  yet  he  returned  without  reonring  my 
answer.  However,  I  came  back  hither  on  the  Wi 
of  this  month  o,  when  I  immediately,  as  mj  fii^ 
and  principal  concern,  paid  a  visit  to  Pints',  fro« 
whom  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing' neb  a 
account  of  you  as  was  most  agreeable  to  my  wishes. 
As  you  wanted  not  any  exhortations  to  engage  jot 
in  the  noblest  enterprise^  that  stands  recorded  is 
history,  so  I  am  persuaded  they  are  altogether  bb- 
necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  nevertheless,  just  to  intiinute  Ait 
the  whole  expectations  of  tiie  Roman  people,  lod 
all  their  hopes  of  liberty,  arc  entirely  fixed  upon 
you.  If  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  (vfaat  1  veil 
know  is  ever  in  your  thoughts)  the  gkmoss  pfit 
you  have  already  achieved,  most  undoubtedly  y» 
can  never  forget  how  much  there  still  remaiai  fcr 

J  on  to  perform.  In  &ct,  should  that  man  to  wboa 
always  declared  myself  a  friend,  tiU  be  openly  ud 
forwardly  took  up  arms  against  d»c  rcpaUk; 
should  Antony  possess  himself  of  your  profiaee', 
I  see  not  the  least  possibility  of  our  preiemtiga. 
I  join  my  earnest  intercessions,  dierclbre,  vitk 
those  of  the  whole  republic,  that  you  would  finiA 
what  you  have  so  happily  b^;un,  and  deliver  wfe 
ever  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  gofemaoj. 
This  patriot  task  belongs  particularly  to  yoondi ; 
and  Rome,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  every  siuea 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  expects,  but  reqoim 
their  deliverance  at  your  hands.  But  I  am  «a* 
sible  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  you  need  as 
exhortations  to  animate  you  for  this  purpose.  1 
will  spare  my  admonitions,  therefore,  and  nthff 
assure  you  (what,  indeed,  is  more  properif^ 
part)  that  my  most  zealous  and  acti? e  serricei  nsB 
always  be  exerted  for  your  intereat.  Be  weD  |«- 
suaded,  then,  that,  not  only  for  the  lake  of  w 
republic,  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  UM^ 
from  my  particular  regard  likewise  to  yoorsen,  I 
shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  forwarding  yow 
glorious  designs,  and  of  promoting  those  hoeoan 
you  so  justly  deserve.     FarewelL 

slave ;  and,  oonsequently.  Tiro  could  not,  in  iti^  {■** 
priety,  have  applied  it  to  Cicero. 

>  Soon  after  Cioero's  late  return  to  Borne.  [iMK"-*^ 
551,]  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  Aalaay.  g 
found  it  necessary,  therefore,  for  his  seemtty.  ts  rens^ 
fhmi  the  city  to  some  of  his  vlllaa  near  Maptas.-Ufc  " 
Cicero,  p.  244. 

"  The  same,  probably,  which  standi  the  nstfai  the  |i» 

sent  book.  p.  552. 

0  December.  Antony  had  just  before  left  Renu.te"'^ 
to  march  his  army  into  CiMlpine  GauL    0pan  the  seet 
of  this  retreat,  aoero  inmiediately  returned  to  Oudtj, 
Life  of  Cioero.  p.  247. 

p  Consul  elect  for  the  ensuing  year. 

1  The  killing  of  Cssar. 
r  Cisalpine  GauL 
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LETTER  XXXII. 
To  Comificius, 
Turn  is  no  man  that  coltiTstes  my  friendship 
rith  greater  marks  of  esteem  than  Sextos  Aufi- 
^  ^  ^  dins ;  nor  is  there  any  of  eqaestriao  rank 
who  bears  a  more  distingnished  character. 
1w  strictneM  of  his  morals  is  so  happily  tempered 
itbthe  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  that  he  unites 
^  Mrerest  virtue  widi  the  easiest  and  most 
ifigin;  address.  I  recommend  his  affairs  in 
fan  to  yoa,  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  sin- 
ritj  of  my  heart.  Yon  wiO  extremely  oblige  me, 
irefore,  l^  showing  him  that  you  pay  the  highest 
«rd to  mjr recommendation;  and  I  very  earnestly 
rest  jou,  my  dear  Comificiut,  to  comply  with 
I  request    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

To  Deeimiu  Brututt  ConsuLeleeL 

AMCV8  Seius  has,  I  suppose,  informed  you 

my  sentiments  were  at  the  conference  which 

Lnpus  held  at  my  house  with  libo,  your 

relation  Serrilios,  and  myself;  as  he  was 

Dt  during  the  consultation.      And,  though 

•ins  immediately  followed  him,  he  can  give 

1  account  of  all  that  passed  after  Seius  set 

^raod  and  capital  point,  which  I  could  wish 
be  well  convinced  of,  and  ever  to  bear  in 
ind,  is,  that  in  acting  for  the  security  of  our 
n  liberties,  you  ought,  by  no  means,  to  wait 
;tioD  of  the  senate ;  as  that  assembly  is  not 
dently  free  and  uncontrolled  in  its  delibe- 
To  conduct  yourself  by  a  contrary  prin- 
>uld  be  to  condemn  the  first  glorious  steps 
:  for  the  deliverance  of  the  commonwealth, 
rb  were  so  much  the  more  illustrious,  as 
e  nnsupported  by  the  formal  suffrage  of 
thorJty.  It  would  be  to  declare  that  the 
of  joong  Caesar  are  rash  and  iU-consi- 
ho,  in  the  same  unauthorised  manner, 
taken  the  important  cause  of  the  com- 
^K  In  a  word,  it  would  be  to  show  the 
t  JOU.  thought  those  brave  and  worthy 
foar  lellow-soldiers,  together  with  the 
martial  legions  *,  had  judged  and  acted 

<rlpal  intent  of  this  consultation  seems  to  have 
rmine,  whether  Decimus  Brutus  should  ven- 
t  abe  eacproee  sanction  of  the  senate,  to  act 
pajnat  AnUmj,  who  was,  at  this  time,  on  his 
aouwMB  Brutus  of  Cisalpine  OauL 
U*ajr  set  out  for  Bmndisium,  in  order  to  meet 
ildi  were  returning  f nun  Bfacedonia,  as  has 
n  tiie  27th  letter  of  this  book,  Octavius  went 
t  <veieran  soldiers  to  whom  Cssar  had  granted 
Oampania.  From  theee  he  drew  together, 
jtextae.  and  by  his  private  authority,  a  very 
xi  jr  0/  troops  to  oppose  Antony,  if  he  had 
r  t4>  bare  made  any  attempts  upon  Rome 
clonton  le8iQns.~PhU.  iL  2,  12;  Ad  Att. 

:  J<cgkma  -were  originally  named  according 
^vT'hiob  they  w^re  raised,  as  the  Jintt  the 
e  aus  those  legions  which  were  occasionally 
rtywincem,  vr^ce  distinguished,  likewise,  in 
ea*,  it  -wmm  naual  to  add  to  this  numeral 
f  c»tlBer  ior  tlie  sake  of  avoiding  confusion. 
raJxuUkm  -wum  geooally  taken  either  from 


irrationally,  in  deeming  their  consul  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  and  consecrating  their  arms  to  the 
service  of  the  republic'.  To  pursue  measures 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
senate,  may  be  well  considered  as  acting  under  their 
express  authority;  when  it  is  fear  alone  that 
restrains  them  from  signifying  their  approbation 
in  a  formal  manner.  In  fine,  you  can  no  longer 
hesitate,  whether  you  should  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  recommending,  as  you  have  in  two 
strong  instances  been  governed  by  it  already ;  first, 
on  the  idei  of  March,  and  lately  when  yon  raised 
your  troops.  Upon  tiie  whole,  tiien,  you  oug^t  to 
be  both  disposed  and  prepared  to  act,  not  merely 
as  you  shall  be  commanded,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  your  achievements  the  subject  of 
universal  admiration  and  applause.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

To  the  tame. 
Our  friend  Lnpus  very  punctually  delivered 
your  commands  and  your  letter  to  me,  the  next 
morning  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ;  which 
^'^•'  '  was  in  six  days  after  his  leaving  Mutina  ^. 
I  cannot  but  consider  you  aa  recommending  my 
own  honours  to  my  protection,  when  yon  request 
me  to  be  the  guardian  of  yours ;  for,  be  assured, 
they  are  equally  my  concern.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  find,  that  you  doubt  not  of 
my  promoting  them,  upon  every  occasion,  to  the 
b^t  of  my  xeal  and  judgment.  Accordingly, 
although  I  had  purposed  not  to  appear  in  the 
senate  before  the  first  of  January  next,  yet  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  having  on  that  very  day  on 
which  your  manifesto  '  was  published,  issued  out 
a  proclamation  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the 
20th  of  this  month  t,  in  or£r  to  move  that  a  guard 
might  be  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  consuls 
elect*:  my  affection  towards  you,  induced  me  to 
change  my  resolution,  and  I  determined  to  attend. 
I  thought,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  most  unpardon- 
able  omission,  if  the  senate  should  be  holden  vrithout 
taking  notice  of  your  inestimable  services  to  the 
republic,  as  it  unquestionably  would  have  been  if  I 
had  not  attended ;  or  that  I  should  not  be  present 
to  support  any  decree  that  might  happen  to  be  pro- 
posed  for  the  advancement  of  your  honours.  For 
this  re^n,  I  came  early  into  the  senate,  and  my 
presence  brought  together  a  great  number  of  the 
members.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  other  friends,  to 
inform  yon  what  I  there  said  to  your  advantage ;  as 
well  as  of  the  speech  which  I  afterwards  made  to 

the  country  in  which  they  served,  as  the  kgio  Parthieat 
or  from  the  name  of  the  general  who  levied  them,  as  the 
Ugio  Attgtuta^  or  from  the  name  of  some  divinity,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  Ugio  Martia.—Roain.  De  Antiq. 
Rom.  p.  906. 

V  These  two  legions  (part  of  those  which  arrived  from 
Macedonia)  refused  the  offers  which  Antony  made  to 
them  at  Brundisium,  and  afterwards  joined  themselves 
with  Ootavius.— Ad  Att.  xvi  8 :  PhiL  UL  3. 

V  A  city  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Decimus  Brutus  was 
shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  Antony.  It  is  now  called 
Modena. 

'  The  purport  of  this  manifesto  of  Decimus  Brutus  was 
to  declare  his  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  over  which  he  presided,  in  its 
aUegianoe  to  the  republic.— Phil.  Ui.  4. 

7  December.  *  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 
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the  same  purpoie,  in  a  very  namerous  aasembly  of 
the  people  *.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  entreat  70a 
to  behere,  that  I  shall  most  lealonsly  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  oontribnting  to  the  increase 
of  those  dignities  toq  already  possess ;  and  although 
I  am  sensible  I  shall  meet  with  many  riTals  in  my 
good  offices  for  this  purpose,  yet  I  will  Tentnre  to 
claim  the  first  rank  in  that  honourable  list.  Fare- 
welL 


tous  of 
▲.U.709L 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  ComifioiuM, 
I  AM  waging  war  here  against  that  most  iniqui- 
all  sanguinary  ruffians,  my  colleague** 
Antony;  but  by  no  means,  however, 
upon  equal  terms ;  as  I  have  nothing  but 
my  tongue  to  oppose  to  his  arms.  He  yentured, 
in  a  speech  which  he  lately  made  to  the  people,  to 
throw  out  some  bitter  invectiyes  against  you.  But 
his  insolence  did  not  pass  unchastised;  and  he 
shall  bays  still  fiuther  reason  to  remember-,  against 
whom  it  is  that  he  has  thus  pointed  his  injurious 
attacks.  But,  as  your  other  friends,  I  imagine, 
supply  yon  with  accounts  of  our  transactions,  I 
should  rather  inform  you  what  turn  affairs  are  likely 
to  take ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  no  yery  diffi- 
cult conjecture.  The  republic  labours  under  a  total 
oppression ;  her  friends  are  without  a  leader,  and 
our  ^orious  tyrannicides  are  dispersed  into  differ^ 
ent  and  distant  quarters.  Pansa  means  well  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  deliyers  his  sentiments  with 
great  spirit  and  freedom.  Hirtius  recovers  but 
slowly^  ;  and,  in  truth,  I  know  not  what  to  think 
of  him.  Our  only  hope  is,  that  die  people  at  last 
will  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  act  with 
a  spirit  ^becoming  the  desomdants  oi  their  heroic 
ancestors.  For  myself,  at  least,  I  will  never  be 
I  wanting  to  my  country ;  and  whatever  misfortune 
may  attend  the  commonwealth  after  I  have  exerted 
my  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  I  shall  bear  it  with 
pcnffict  equanimity.  You  may  depend,  likewise, 
upon  my  supporting  you  in  your  rank  and  dignities, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Accordingly,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  senate,  which  was  holden  on  the 
20th  of  this  month*',  I  proposed  (among  other 
necessary  and  important  articles,  which  I  carried 
by  a  great  majority)  that  the  present  proconsuls 
should  be  contiou^  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  that  they  should  be  ordered  not  to 
resign  them  into  other  hands,  than  those  which  the 
senate  shAdd  appoint.  I  made  this  motion  not 
only  as  thinking  it  highly  expedient  for  the  interest 
of  the  republic,  but  with  a  particular  view  also  of 
preserving  you  in  your  provincial  command  *.  Let 

•  Thne  two  speechm  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
PhiUppias.  The  senate,  anumgtt  other  decreet  whidithej 
paaaed  upon  this  oocaaton,  approved  and  ratified  the  mea- 
sures which  Decimos  Bmtus  had  takoi  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
tor  the  defence  of  that  proTlnoe. — PhiL  iv.  4. 

^  Antony  and  Cicero  were  ooUesgnes  as  members  of  the 
college  of  augurs. 

c  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  as  has  already  been  noted,  were 
consols  elect  for  the  ^iproadiing  year.  The  latter,  about 
this  time,  was  attacked  by  a  most  dangerous  cickDess ;  and 
his  health  was  esteemed  of  so  much  importance  at  this 
Juncture  to  the  commonwealth,  that  pnbUc  vows  were  put 
np  for  his  recovery.— ^FhlL  viL  4. 

^  December. 

•  Antony,  a  short  time  before  he  left  Rome  in  order  to 


me  exhort  you,  then,  for  the  sake  of  our  eomtry, 
and  let  me  conjure  you  by  your  regard  to  mysdf, 
not  to  suffer  any  man  to  usurp  the  least  part  of 
your  authority ;  but,  in  every  instance,  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  your  rank  and  diaracter,  as  a 
possession  which  nothing  can  oountervaiL 

To  deal  with  you  agreeably  to  that  nnceiity 
which  our  friendship  requires,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  all  the  world  would  have  highly  apphnded 
your  conduct,  if  you  had  complied  vrith  my  advice 
in  regard  to  Sempronius.  But  the  affair  is  now 
over ;  and,  in  itsdf,  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  bo 
great  importance.  It  is  of  the  utmost,  however, 
that  you  should  employ,  as  I  hope  you  will,  every 
possible  means  to  retain  your  provinoe'm  its  iOegi- 
ance.  I  would  add  more,  but  your  coorier  prasei 
me  to  despatch ;  I  must  entreat  yon,  therefore,  to 
make  my  excuses  to  Cherippus,  for  not  writing  to 
him  by  this  opportunity.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

Quinhu  Cicero  to  Tiro. 

Your  letter  brought  withit  a  very  strong,  ^b&o^ 


silent  reproof,  for  my  having  thus  long  omitted 
writing  to  you.  I  could  not,  indeed,  bat 
^'^'f^  be  sensible  how  much  I  bad  lost  by  ay 
negligence,  when  I  observed  that  those  posts 
wluch  my  brother  (from  tendemesa,  perhaps,  or 
haste)  had  but  slightly  touched  in  his  letter,  were 
faithAiUy  represented  in  yours,  in  all  their  gcomie 
colours.  This  was  particulariy  the  case,  in  respect 
to  what  you  mentioned  concerning  the  ooanb 
elect '.  I  know,  indeed,  that  they  are  totally  sok 
in  sloth  and  debanchery  :  and  if  they  thoM  net 
recede  from  the  helm,  we  are  in  the  ntmoat  danger 
of  being  irrecoverably  lost  I  was  myself  a  witneai, 
during  a  summer^s  campaign  with  them  in  GadI, 
that  they  were  guilty  of  sudi  actions,  and  withm 
sight,  too,  of  the  enemy's  camp,  as  are  ahnost 
beyond  all  belief :  and  I  am  well  persuaded,  nniesB 
we  should  be  better  supported  than  we  are  at  pre* 
sent,  that  the  scoundrel  Antony  wiQ  gain  them 
over  to  his  party,  by  admitting  them  as  asaodatsa 
in  his  licentious  pleasures.  The  traih  of  it  m,  tte 
republic  must  necessarily  either  throw  kersdf 
under  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  or  employ 
some  private  hand  to  defend  her  cause  ;  for  as  to 
these  noble  consuls  of  ours,  one  of  them  is  scarae 
worthy  to  preside  over  Ciesena' ;  and  I  would  not 
trust  the  other  with  superintending  the  pattry 
hovels  of  Cossutius^. 

I  hope  to  be  with  you  towards  die  latter  end  of 
this  montii.     In  the  mean  vrhile,  let  me  re|iea£ 

march  against  Deoimus  Brutus,  had  pftieared  an  fOetfi 
distribution  of  the  provinces  among  his  friends,  by  v^iek 
Caius  Calvisias  was  appointed  to  succeed  OmnHkiaa  m 
Africa.— Phfl.  ill.  i  Pi^  AnnaL  iL  p.  4G&. 

t  Pansa  and  Hirtiua. 

ff  **  An  obscure  town  in  Italy,  situated  upon  the  rapis» 
a  river  which  empties  ita^  into  the  Adriatic,  betww 
Ufeos  and  the  Rubicon.*— Rosa. 

^  Who  this  person  was  is  unknown.    Pique  and  pui*  j| 
dice  seem  to  have  had  a  oonsldcvable  hand  in  the 
which  Quintus  has  here  delineated  of  the  two 
That  Pansa  and  Hirtius  were  infected  with  the 
vices  of  the  age,  is  altogether  probable;  bat  thai  th 
wanted  either  spirit  or  capacity  for  action  is  by  no  mea 
true,  as  will  evidently  appear  in  the  Ikrther  pragreM 
these  letters. 
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kt  I  hue  often  said,  that  I  tenderly  love  yoa. 
inpatieoce  to  lee  joa  is,  indeed,  so  immode- 
^  thst  if  ovfint  meeting  were  to  happen  in  the 
st  of  tbeforam,  I  should  not  forbear  to  trans- 
8  tlie  rolei  of  good  breeding,  and  most  warmly 
race  yoa  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
wdL 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

Ciem,  the  S<m\  to  hit  deareti  Tiro, 
TIB  having  been  in  daUy  and  earnest  expect- 
of  yoiir  oouricra,  they  are  at  length,  to  my 
^  great  latisfiiction,  arriyed,  haying  per- 
formed their  voyage  in  forty-six  days 
the  time  diey  left  yon.  The  joy  I  receiyed 
my  dear  father's  most  affectionate  letter  was 
h1  by  the  rery  agreeable  one  which  attended 
1  yoorself.  I  can  no  longer  repent,  there- 
r  haying  neglected  writing  to  yoa ;  as  it  has 

a  mean  of  furnishing  me  with  mi  ample 
•f  yoar  good-natore ;  and  it  is  with  much 
;  I  find  that  yon  admit  the  apology  I  made 
iiienoe. 

the  adyantageoos  reports  yoa  have  heard 
•ndoct,  were  perfectly  agreeable,  my  dearest 

your  wishes,  I  can  by  no  means  doabt : 
lalJ  be  my  constant  endeayonr  to  confirm 
vase  die  general  good  opinion  which  is 
dng  in  my  foyoar.  Yoa  may  yentare, 
,  with  great  confidence,  to  be,  what  yoa 
r  promise,  the  herald  of  my  fame.  I  nde»l, 
rith  so  mach  pain  and  contrition  of  mind 
Tors  into  which  my  yoath  and  inexpe- 
e  betrayed  me,  that  I  not  only  look  apon 
I  abhorrence,  but  cannot  b^  even  to 
\  mentioned :  and  I  am  well  convinced 
take  a  part  in  the  uneasiness  which  I 
I  this  circumstance.     It  is  no  wonder 

be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  person 

interest  and  inclination  recommend  to 
wishes,  as  I  have  ever  been  desirous  you 
take  of  all  the  advantages  that  attend 
f  my  conduct  has  formerly  given  you 
J  henceforward,  be  assared,  afford  you 
ink  of  me  with  double  satisfaction. 
h  Crmtippas  rather  as  his  son  than  his 
not  only  attend  his  lectures  with  plea- 
I  extremely  delighted  with  the  peculiar 
f    his    oonTersation.      AcconUngly  I 

dajs  in  his  company,  and  frequentiy, 
most  part  of  the  night,  as  I  entreat 
nrith  me  as  often  as  his  engagements 

Since  the  introduction  of  tins  custom, 

and  then  unexpectedly  steals  in  upon 

are  at  table;  and,  laying  aside  the 
e  philosopher,  enters  with  great  good 

^  the  mirth  and  pleasantry  of  our 

Ijtt  me  request  you,  then,  to  hasten 

n  as  possible,  in  order' to  enjoy  with 

his  time  pnrvoing  his  studies  at  Athens, 
on  of  CratlppuB,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Jie  Peripatetio  ■ect.  If  young  Cicero  had 
of  bia  faxher,  his  geoius,  however,  seems 
US ve  bain  oontcmpCible ;  and  the  present 
Ueo  be  was  twt  nfaieteen  years  of  age,  is  a 
of  tboee  w1m>  have  charged  him  with  a 
en  to  »  degree  of  stupidity.    See  letter  26 


OS  the  society  of  this  most  agreeable  and  excellent 
man.  Ka  to  Bruttius,  I  never  suffer  him  to  be 
absent  from  me  a  single  moment  His  company 
is  as  entertaining  as  his  conduct  is  exemplary; 
and  he  perfectly  well  knows  how  to  reconcile  mirth 
and  good-humour  with  the  serious  disquisitions  of 
philosophy.  I  have  taken  a  house  for  him  near 
mine,  and  assist  his  narrow  fortunes  as  &r  as  my 
slender  finances  will  admit^. 

I  have  begun  to  declaim  in  Greek,  under  Cassius, 
as  I  choose  to  employ  myself  in  Latin  exercises  of 
that  kind  with  Bruttius.  I  live  in  great  familiarity 
also  with  those  learned  and  approved  friends  of 
Cratippus,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Mity- 
lene,  and  pass  much  of  my  time  likewise  with 
Epicrates,  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in 
Athens,  together  with  Leonides,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  rank  and  merit.  Thus  I  have  given 
you  a  general  sketch  of  my  life. 

As  to  what  you  mention  oonoeming  Gtorgias, 
notfrithstanding  that  he  was  of  service  to  me  in  my 
oratorical  exercises,  yet  my  father's  commands 
were  superior  to  all  other  considerations  :  and  as 
he  peremptorily  wrote  to  me  that  I  should  imme- 
diately dismiss  him^,  I  have  obeyed  his  injunctions. 
I  would  not  suffer  myself,  indeed,  to  hesitate  a 
moment,  lest  my  reluctance  should  raise  any  sus- 

ficions  in  my  father  to  my  disadvantage.  Beudes, 
thought  it  would  ill  become  me  to  take  upon 
myself  to  be  a  judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  orders. 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  the 
friendly  advice  you  give  me  in  this  affair. 

I  very  readily  admit  the  excuse  you  make  on 
account  of  your  want  of  leisure,  perfectiy  well 
knowing  how  much  your  time  is  generally  engaged. 
I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  bought 
a  farm,  and  wish  you  much  joy  of  the  purchase. 
But  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  deferred  my  con- 
gratulations  to  this  part  of  my  letter ;  for  you  will 
remember  it  was  about  the  same  place  in  yours 
that  you  communicated  to  me  the  occasion  of  them. 
Yon  have  now  a  retreat  from  all  the  fatiguing 
ceremonies  of  the  city,  and  are  become  a  Roman 
of  the  true  old  rural  kind'.  I  take  pleasure  in 
figuring  you  to  myself,  in  the  midst  of  your  country 
employments,  buying  your  tools  of  husbandry, 
deading  out  your  or<krs  to  your  bailiff,  and  care- 
fully treasuring  up  the  fruit-seeds  from  your  dessert 
To  be  serious,  I  sincerely  join  with  you  in  regretting 
that  I  could  not  be  of  service  to  you  upon  this 
occasion.  But,  be  assured,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  assist  you,  if  ever  fortune  shoidd  put  it 
in  my  power ;  especially  as  I  am  sensible  you  made 
this  purchase  with  a  view  to  my  use  as  well  as  your 
own. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  care  in  executing  my  com- 
mission.    I  desire  you  would  see  that  I  have  a 

i  The  allowance  which  Cicero  made  to  his  son,  daring 
his  residence  at  Athens,  was  about  7vOL  a-year.—Ad  Att. 
xvil. 

k  This  unworthy  tutor  had  encouraged  his  pupU  in  a 
passion  for  drinking,  a  vice  in  which  the  young  Cicero, 
how  iinoere  soever  he  might  have  been  in  his  present 
resolves,  most  shunefolly  signalised  himself  in  his  more 
mature  years.— Plut  in  ViL  Cioer. ;  Plln.  Hist  Nat. 
ziv.89. 

1  Alluding,  peiiiaps,  to  those  odebrated  Romans  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  rqmUio,  who,  after  having  been  called 
forth  frma  their  farms  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
discharged  with  glory  the  functions  of  the  state,  and  then 
returned  to  their  ploughs. 
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writer  sent  to  me  who  nndentands  Greek,  as  I 
lose  moch  time  in  transcribing  my  lectures.  Bnt, 
above  all,  I  entreat  yon  to  take  care  of  year  health, 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  toge- 
ther many  philosophical  conversations.  I  recom- 
mend Anthenu  to  your  good  offices,  and  bid  yon 
farewelL 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 
Prom  the  tame  to  Tiro. 
The  reasons  yon  assign  for  the  intermission  of 
your  letten  are  perfectly  just ;  but  I  hope  that 
▲.u.  TOO    ^^'^  «*cuses  will  not  very  freouently 
recur.     'Tis  true  I  recdre  intelligence 
of  public  affairs  from  particular  expresses,  as  weU 
as  n-om  general  report ;  and  am  continually  assured, 
likewise,  of  my  fadier's  affection,  by  his  own  hand; 
yet  I  always  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  a  letter 
from  yourself,  be  it  upon  ever  so  trifling  a  subject. 
I  hope,  therefore,  since  I  am  thus  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  hearing  from  you,  that  you  will  not,  for 
the  future,  send  me  apologies  instead  of  epistles. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

Bith^nicMM^  to  Cicero. 

Ip  we  were  not  mutually  attached  to  each  other, 
by  many  «fngnUr  good  offices,  I  should  reanad 
^_^  you  of  tiuit  friendship  whi^  foraerty 
^"^^  subsisted  between  our  parents:  b«  1 
leave  argumenta  of  this  kind  to  those  who  hare 
neglected  to  improve  their  heredituy  oonnexioas. 
For  myself,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  going  bo  far- 
ther for  my  claim  to  your  services  tban  to  o«r 
own  personal  amity.  In  confideooe  of  which  let 
me  entreat  you,  if  you  believe  that  oooe  of  yoar 
&voun  will  be  thrown  away  upon  n»e,  that  yos 
would,  upon  all  occasions  dnrmg  my  abseBce*, 
take  my  interesta  under  your  protectxn.    RoewdL 

•  See  mn.  v.  p.  64i. 

"  In  Bidly.  to  whidi  prortnoe  be  ■occ«iAi<  m  iPPWUMa 
aA  the  ezpiratkm  of  hii  pi  gtonhlp.— PIgh.  JuuaL  & 
p.  476. 


I 
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LETTER   L 


To  Comificiut^. 

I  NB6LECT  no  Opportunity  (and,  indeed,  if  I 
did,  I  should  fail  in  what  you  have  a  full  right  to 
A  u  7ia  **P®<^  ^"*™  ™*)  ^^^  ^y  ®^  celebrating 
your  merit,  but  of  promoting  those 
honoura  it  so  justly  deserves.  But  I  choose  you 
should  be  informed  of  my  zealous  endeavoura  for 
this  purpose,  by  the  lettera  of  your  family,  rather 
than  by  my  hand.  Let  me  employ  it  in  odiorting 
you  to  turn  all  your  care  and  your  attention  upon 
the  republic.  This  is  an  object  worthy  of  your 
spirit  and  your  talenta  ;  as  it  is  agreeable,  likewise, 
to  those  hopes  which  you  ought  to  entertain,  of 
still  rising  in  the  dignities  of  your  country.  But 
this  is  a  topic  I  will  enlarge  upon  another  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  will  inform  you,  that  the 
public  affaire  are  totally  in  suspense  ;  as  the  com- 
missioners are  not  yet  returned,  whom  the  senate 
deputed  to  Antony ;  not  to  sue  for  peace,  indeed, 
but  to  denounce  war,  unless  he  shall  immediately 
pay  obedience  to  the  ordera  with  which  they  are 
charged'. 

I  seized  the  firat  occasion  that  offered  of  resuming 

o  See  rem.  \  p,  437. 

p  These  injimotions  were,  that  Antony  should  instantly 
quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  and4esist  from  all  hostilities  in 
OanL  Oioero  strwgly  opposed  the  sending  this  deputation, 
as  it  was  helow  the  dignity  of  the  senate  to  enter  into  any 
sort  of  treaty  with  a  man  whom  they  had  already,  in 
effect,  declared  a  pubUo  enemy,  as  it  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  fear ;  and,  as  the  only  method  of  bringing 
Antony  to  his  duty,  would  be  by  an  immediate  and  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war.  Bnt  these  reasons,  and  others 
of  the  tame  tendency,  which  Cioero  urged  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence,  were  over-ruled  by  the  friends  of 
Antony ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Bervtus  Sulpidns.  Lucius 
Piso,  and  Lucius  Philippus,  all  of  them  persons  of  consular 
rank,  should  carry  this  message  fhnn  the  senate  to  Antony. 
— PhiL  V. 


my  former  spirit,  in  standing  forth  as  the  ptutectoi 
both  of  the  senate  and  the  people  :  and  froB  tks 
moment  I  thus  declared  mys^  the  advocate  sf 
liberty,  I  have  not  lost  the  least  fiavoonhie  oppor> 
tunity  for  the  defence  of  our  common  rights.  BriC 
this,  likewise,  is  an  article  for  which  I  choose  to 
refer  you  to  the  information  of  others. 

It  is  with  all  possible  warmth  and  earvestaai 
that  I  recommend  Titus  Bnarias  to  your  fino^ 
as  one  who,  not  only  from  a  similitude  of  taato  ^A 
studies,  but  as  he  is  possessed  also  of  every  aaidh 
virtue,  engages  my  strongest  affectioD.  He  ciMH 
into  your  province  in  order  to  superintead  Itm 
affaire  of  Dionysius,  who,  as  he  is  much,  I  tm 
sensible,  in  your  estenn,  so  no  man  standi  higjUr 
in  mine.  Unnecessary,  therefore,  as  I  know  irto 
be  to  recommend  his  interesta  to  your  piotedlBit 
yet  I  cannot  forbear  doing  so  :  and  I  doubt  aet  df 
your  giving  occasion  to  tiie  very  gratefol 
of  sending  me  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for 
good  offices  both  to  himself  and  to  Vkmjmm- 
Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 

7*0  Decimtu  Brutut,  ConsuUeieei, 

PoLLA  ^  sends  me  word  that  an  opportunity ofrt 

of  conveying  a  letter  to  you  ;  but  at  present  I  hasa 

A.  D  710    '^^'^^  material  to  write.     All  paUfe 


business,  indeed,  is  entirely 
till  we  shall  hear  what  success  the  deputies 
met  with,  from  whom  we  have  not  yet  leceiitJ  tea 
intelligence.  I  will  take  this  occastoa,  howerc^ai 
telling  you,  that  the  senate  and  the  people  an 
greatly  anxious  concerning  you,  not  only  as  iSbeit 
own  preservation  depends  upon  youn,  but  as  thcf 


4  The  wife  of  Deoimus  Bratas. 

r  Those  mentioned  in  the  preosdta^  letter. 
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s  atremdy  lolieitoai  tfatt  yoa  ihould  acquit 
nnelf  with  glorj.  The  truth  m»  you  hire,  in  a 
7  renariubfe  degree,  the  general  aSsction  of  the 
ok  repubfic,  which  eonfidently  hopes  that  aa 
t  Jate^  ddirered  oi  fron  one  tyrant*,  lo  yon 
BOW  free  Bi  from  the  danger  of  another*. 
7e  an  niniig  tnope*  in  Rome  and  throoghont 
talj,  if  that  tenn  may  with  aoy  propriety  be 
\ojtd,  where  ereiy  man  eageriy  presses  to 
■  into  the  lerrice,— m  warmly  are  the  people 
ated  with  a  paimm  of  reeorering  their  liber- 
tnd  foch  ii  their  abhorrenee  of  the  slarery 
bare  thai  kng  foitaiDed  ! 
t  DOW  expect  toon  to  reeeiTe  an  acconnt  from 
ot  odIj  of  four  own  operations,  but  of  those 
•e  of  oor  common  friend  Hirtius  and  of 
\  whom  I  mut  particolariy  call  mine.  I 
fhoriij,  to  lee  yoa  all  three  nnited  in  the 
1  honour  of  one  common  Tictory.  For  the 
have  only  to  add  (what  I  had  rather  you 
Jeam,  however,  from  the  letten  of  yoor 
and  what  I  hope  they  are  so  just  as  to 
yoa),  that  I  neither  do,  nor  erer  shall, 
aar  opportonity  of  contributing  to  the  ad- 
sot  oi  yoor  pabUc  honoon.    FarewelL 


LETTER  III. 
To  Planeui\ 
isit  Ilately  received  from  Famins  ^  afforded 
satiffru;tion,  not  only  npon  his  own  ac- 
connt, but  more  particuUrly  on  yonrs,  as 
he  painted  you  so  strongly  to  my  mind 
lid  not  bet  fancy,  during  the  whole  con- 
that  yon  were  actually  present.  He 
d  to  me  the  heroism  yon  display  in  the 
ffaifB  of  your  province,  the  equity  of 
idministration, — the  prudence  which  dis- 
erery  part  of  your  conduct  in  general, — 
ith  what  I  waa  by  no  means  indeed  a 
before,  the  charms  of  your  social  and 
iiidea.  To  this  he  did  not  for^get  to 
ae,  the  sing^nlar  generosity  whic£  you 
i  in  your  behaviour  towairds  himself. 
»f  thoe  articles  I  heard  with  pleasure  ; 
iMtt^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you'. 
dsbip  I  enjoy  with  your  family,  my 
s,  commeDoed  somewhat  before  you 
ind,  na  the  affection  which  I  conceived 
m  from  your  childhood,  so,  in  your 
years,  it  waa  mutually  improved  into 
intimacy.  These  are  considerations 
ly  engage  me  to  favour  your  interests; 
:  QpoD,  ixMieed,  as  my  own.  Merit, 
n  writh  Ibrtune,  have  crowned  you, 
ly  in  jour  life,  with  the  highest  dis- 
the  diligent  exertion  of  your  superior 

'  Antony. 
[Id  not  suspend  their  preparatione  for  war 

the  depatatSon  fliey  bad  f«nt  to  Antony. 

Hirtius  and  Octariiu  marched  Into  Oaul 
considerable  army,  while  Pansa  remained 

to  cxMnplete  tbe  additional  troops  with 
>d  to  Join  tbem. — lASe  ot  Cioero,  p.  SS9. 

r  tftie  ISenteoanta  of  PlancaH. 

eeo  ptarticnlarly  recommended  by  Cicero 

lanoaau     See  letter  90  of  the  preceding 


talents  has  frustrated  the  opposition  of  those  many 
envious  antagonists  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  your  wav.  And  now,  if  you  will  be  in- 
flnenced  by  the  advice  of  a  man  who  greatly  loves 
you,  and  who,  from  a  long  connexion  with  yon, 
has  an  equal  claim  to  your  regard  with  the  oldest 
of  your  friends,  you  will  receive  all  the  future 
honoura  of  your  hie  from  the  republic  in  its  best 
and  most  constitutional  form.  There  was  a  seaaon, 
you  know  (for  nothing  surely  could  have  escaped 
your  discernment),  there  was  a  season^  when  the 
worid  thought  you  too  compliant  with  the  prevail- 
ing faction  of  the  times  ;  and  I  should  have  thought 
so  too  if  I  had  imagined  that  your  approbaticm  was 
to  be  measured  by  your  submission.  But  ss  I 
knew  the  sentiments  of  your  heart,  I  was  pereuaded 
you  had  prudentiy  considered  the  extent  of  your 
power.  Public  affaira,  however,  are  at  present  in 
a  far  different  situation ;  and  you  may  now  fredy 
act  in  every  point  as  your  judgment  shall  (Hrect 
The  time  is  shortiy  approaching  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  present  designation,  you  will  enter 
upon  the  consular  office*, — and  you  will  enter 
upon  it,  my  friend,  in  the  prime  of  your  yeare,  with  i 
the  advantage  of  possessing  the  noblest  and  most 
commanding  eloquence,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when 
there  is  the  utmost  scarcity  of  such  illustrious 
citizens  as  yourself.  Let  me  conjure  you  then,  by 
the  immortal  gods,  most  eamestiy  to  pursue  those 
measorea  that  will  ensure  the  highest  glory  to  your 
character.  Now  there  ia  but  one  possible  method 
of  acting  towards  the  republic  with  this  advantage 
to  your  reputation ;  at  least,  there  is  but  one  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  as  the  commonwealth  haa 
for  so  many  yean*  been  disturbed  by  our  intestine 
commotions. 

When  I  write  to  you  in  this  strain,  it  is  rather 
in  compliance  with  tbe  dictates  of  my  affection 
than  as  supposing  that  you  stand  in  need  either  of 
precepts  or  admionitions.  I  am  sensible  that  you 
are  sufficientiy  supplied  with  reflections  of  this 
natnra  from  the  same  source  whence  I  derive  them 
myself:  it  is  time,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to 
what  I  designed,  not  aa  an  oatentation  of  my 
wisdom,  but  meraly  as  an  instanea  of  my  friendship. 
I  will  only  add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  the 
most  sealoua  of  my  services  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  I  shall  imagine  your  credit  and  character 
is  concerned.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IV. 
Planeus  to  Cicero. 
I  AM  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter^ ; 
a  favour  for  which  I  am  indebted,  I  perceive,  to 
A  V  7ia  ^^^  account  that  Fumius  gave  of  roe  in 
tbe  conversation  yon  mention.     If  I  have 
not  written  to  you  sooner,  you  must  impute  it  to 
my  being  informed  that  you  were  set  out  upon 
your  expedition  into  Greece ;  and  I  was  not  ap- 
prised of  your  return  till  a  very  short  time  before 
I  learned  it  from  your  letter.     I  mention  this 
because  1  should  think  myself  deserving  of  tbe 
highest  reproach  if  I  were  intentionally  guilty  of 
an  omission  even  in  the  slightest  office  of  friendship 

7  During  Cesar's  usurpation. 

*  See  rem,  »,  p.  562. 

*  The  ciril  wars  had  now  continued  about  aevm  yeara. 
^  Tbe  preceding  epistle. 
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towardi  you.  The  intimacy,  indeed,  which  was 
contracted  between  yon  and  my  father,  the  early 
etteem  I  conceived  of  yonr  merit,  together  with 
ti^ose  instances  of  affection  I  have  reoeiyed  from 
yon,  supply  me  with  many  powerM  reasons  for 
not  foiling  in  the  regards  I  owe  yoo.  Be  assured, 
therefore,  my  dear  Cicero,  there  is  no  man  whom 
I  am  so  nMi(Ji  disposed  to  revere  as  yourself ;  as, 
indeed,  the  great  disparity  of  our  ages  may  well 
justify  me  in  looking  up  to  you  with  all  the  sacred 
respect  of  filial  veneration.  I  received  your  ad- 
monitions, therefore,  as  so  many  dictates  of  the 
most  consummate  wisdom ;  at  the  same  time  that 
I  considered  them  as  instances,  likewise,  of  your 
unfeigned  sincerity, — ^for  in  this  respect,  I  judge 
of  Sfour  heart  by  what  I  feel  in  my  own.  If  I 
had  any  doubt,  then,  what  measures  to  pursue, 
or  were  inclined  to  adopt  others  than  those  you 
recommend,  I  should  most  certainly  be  deter- 
mined by  your  judgment,  or  restrained  by  your 
adrioe :  but  in  my  present  situation  can  there 
possibly  be  an  inducement  to  draw  me  from  those 
paths  you  point  out  ?  The  truth  is,  that  whatever 
honourable  distinctions  I  have  acquired,  either  by 
my  own  industry  or  by  the  favours  of  fortune, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  yonr  affection  represents 
them,  yet  they  want  no  other  lustre,  perhaps,  but 
that  of  having  been  attained  with  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  this  even  the 
most  inveterate  of  my  enemies  acknowledge.  Be 
assured,  then,  that  the  whole  of  my  power,  my 
prudence,  and  my  authority,  shall  ever  be  exerted 
in  the  service  of  the  republic.  As  I  am  no  stranger 
to  your  sentiments,  I  am  well  persuaded  that  mine 
would  never  disagree  with  yours  if  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  having  you  so  near  me  as  to  be  able  to 
consult  them.  But  though  I  cannot  enjoy  this 
very  desirable  advantage,  yet  1  trust  you  will  never 
have  occasion  to  condemn  my  conduct 

I  am  extremely  impatient  to  learn  what  is  trans- 
acting in  the  nearer  Gaul<^,  as  well  as  what  effect 
the  present  month  <*  may  produce  in  regard  to  affairs 
at  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  I  mm  earnestly  la- 
bouring to  prevent  the  people  of  this  province  from 
pursuing  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  disturbances  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance.  And  should  my  endeavours  be 
attended  with  the  success  they  deserve,  I  doubt 
not  of  being  approved,  not  only  by  every  friend  of 
liberty  in  general,  but,  what  I  am  most  ambitious 
of,  by  yourself  in  particular.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Cicero,  and  love  me  with  an  equal  return  of  that 
affection  I  bear  you. 


LETTER  V. 

To  Planout, 

Thb  duplicate  you  sent  me  of  your  letter*  was 

n  instance  of  your  obliging  care  lest  I  should  be 

disappointed  of  what  I  so  impatiently 

-u.7ia   ^ghed  to  receive.    The  contents  afforded 


«  Where  Dadmtu  Bmtos  commanded,  irho  at  this 
tbne  was  aotoally  hesieged  in  Modena  by  Mark  Antony : 
a  droumstanoe  to  which  Planous,  tis  probable,  was  no 
stranger,  though  he  thought  proper  to  affoot  ignorance. 

d  January,  when  the  new  consols  always  entered  upon 
their  office.  The  consuls  for  the  present  year  were  Hirtius 
aadPansa. 

*  The  foregoing. 


me  a  double  satisfoction ;  and  I  am  it  t  loss  to 
determine  whether  the  friendship  yon  profeai  for 
myself,  or  the  zeal  you  discover  for  Uie  repuhfie 
rendered  it  most  truly  acceptable.  To  spesk  my 
own  opinion,  indeed,  the  public  affectioni  are  «ho« 
gether  noble  and  sublime;  but  sudj  then  ii 
something  more  amiably  sweet  in  tiiose  of  thi 
private  kind.  Accordingly,  that  part  of  jonr  letta 
where  you  remind  me  ^  the  intimacy  in  wfakht 
lived  with  your  fother,  of  the  eariy  diqx)sitia&  jn 
found  in  yourself  to  love  me,  together  frith  ote 
passages  to  the  same  friendly  purpose,  filled  mf 
heart  with  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  u  ik 
sentiments  yon  profess  with  regard  to  the  oomao^ 
wealth  raised  in  me  the  highe^  satisfocdos :  ai 
to  say  truth,  I  was  so  mudi  the  more  plested«i4 
the  latter,  as  they  were  accompanied,  at  the  um 
time,  with  the  former. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  letter  to  whi^yM 
have  returned  so  obliging  an  answer,  let  ae  sst 
only  exhort,  but  entreat  you,  my  dear  PUvk,  to 
exert  your  utmost  powers  in  the  serriccof  tk 
commonwealth.  There  is  nothing  that  en  Bdie 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  yonrgbr;;  te 
amongst  all  human  honours,  none  most  affaiAf 
is  superior  to  that  of  deserving  weU  d  ooe^ 
country.  Your  great  good  sense  and  gosd-^itif* 
will  suffer  me,  I  know,  to  speak  my  seatiBati  ta 
you  with  the  same  freedom  that  I  hntiutkrtD 
used.  Let  me  again  observe  thea,  that  tbe  hooooa 
you  have  already  acquired,  though  yoa  cooU  sal 
indeed  have  attained  to  them  without  mait^  yet 
they  have  principally  been  owing  to  foftase,  it 
conjunction  with  the  particular  circamstinces  d 
the  times.  But  whatever  services  you  iballp9- 
form  for  the  republic  in  this  very  critical  coojus^ 
ture,  will  reflect  a  lustre  upon  your  cfaaneter^tbt 
will  derive  all  its  splendour  from  yourself  tif^rn. 
It  is  incredible  how  odious  Antony  is  become  tod 
sorts  of  people,  except  those  only  of  the  woe  ^ 
honest  views  with  himself;  but  the  great  hopes  aal 
expectations  of  the  republic  are  ixed  upon  yoo  «l 
the  army  you  command.  Let  me  conjure  you  tb^ 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not  to  lose  so  mpo* 
taut  an  opportunity  of  establishing  jourself  in  te 
esteem  and  favour  of  your  fellow^tixens,  or, « 
other  words,  of  gathering  immortal  praise.  Belkvi 
me,  it  is  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  frther  tfart  I, 
thus  admonish  you ;  that  I  enter  into  yourinterestti; 
with  as  much  warmth  as  if  they  were  my  own,  laii 
that  my  exhortations  proceed  firom  the  seal  Ib^, 
for  the  glory  of  my  friend  and  Ihe  welfiue  of  af 
country.    Adieu. 


LETTER    VL 
To  Caius  Ca»$ius. 

Oh,  that  you  had  invited  me  to  that  gloriAl- 
feast  you  exhibited  on  the  ides  of  March!  Bs 
A.  o.  710.  •**'*red,  I  would  have  sufiered  none  of  4 
to  have  gone  off  untouched'.  Whereas  As 
part  you  unhappily  spared,  occasions  ne,  aboteal 
others,  more  tronble  than  you  can  weD  imagine.  I 
must  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  «e  bait 
two  most  excellent  consuls' :  but  as  toAoseflf 

t  AUnding  to  the  conspirators  having  tpafi  Aal^ 
when  they  destroyed  Oaaar.    Bee  reas.  S  p*  A64. 
f  Hirtius  and  Panaa. 
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kr  rank,  there  ii  not  one  of  them  wbo  does  not 
tbe  highest  reproach.  The  senate  in  general » 
er,  exert  tbenuelTes  with  spirit,  as  tbe  lower 
}f  magiitntes  distiiigiush  tbemselTes  by  their 
ir  resolution  and  xol.  In  a  word,  it  is  im- 
^  to  show  a  better  or  more  vigorons  disposi- 
lan  appeari  in  the  populace,  not  only  of 
bat  throughout  all  Italy.  But  Pbilippos 
0,  on  the  contrary,  whom  the  senate  deputed 
remptorj  orden  to  Antony  **,  have  executed 
ommisfion  in  a  manner  that  raises  our 

indignation.  For  notwithstanding  that 
refused  to  comply  with  every  single  article 
leoate's  injunctions,  yet  these  unworthy 

had  tbe  meanness  to  charge  themseWes 
oging  back  the  most  insol^t  demands*, 
larioor  of  thein  has  occasioned  all  the 
hare  recourse  to  my  assistance,  and  I  am 
xtremely  popolar  in  a  way  wherein  popu- 
eldom  acquired.  I  mean,  by  supportii^;  a 
ie. 
ileogether  ignorant  in  what  part  of  tbe 

are  at  present,  as  well  as  of  what  schemes 
dther  executing  or  meditating.  A  report 
lat  you  are  gone  into  Syria,  but  for  this  | 
o  certam  authority.  We  can  a  little  more 
on  the  accounts  we  receiTe  of  Brutus,  as 
re  from  us  is  less  remote^, 
been  remarked  here  by  men  of  some 
,  and  much  indignation  against  Dola- 
he  has  shown  himself  in  too  great  haste 

sueeeMSitr,  as  he  is  most  uncivilly  set 
e  poMMttion  of  your  government  when 
njoyed  it  scarce  a  single  month**.  The 
•ar,  therefore,  say  they,  that  Cassius 

0  means  give  him  admittance.    But  to 
both  you  and  Brutus  are  mentioned 

beat  applause,  as  it  is  generally  snp- 
acb  of  you  has  drawn  together  an  army 
ur  expectations.  I  would  add  more,  if 
certainty  the  situation  of  yourself  and 
;  bat  I  hazard  this  letter  merely  upon 
credit  of  common  fame.  It  is  with 
enoc,  therefore,  that  I  wait  for  better 
rem  yonr  own  hand.     Farewell. 

m  letter  1  of  this  book, 
ort  of  tbcm  was,  that  the  aeoate  should  | 
J  rewards  to  all  his  troops,  and  conftrm  all 
ts  which  he  and  Dolabella  had  made  in 
? :  that  all  his  decrees  from  Cssar'*  book^ 
lid  be  confirmed  ;  that  no  account  should 
tbe  money  taken  from  the  temple  of  Opi*. 
prmm  he  olTered  to  gire  np  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
le  might  have  the  greater  Gaol  in  ex- 
eMTB,  with  an  amy  of  six  legions,  to  be 
the  troops  of  Decimus  Brutus.**— Life  of 

IS,  when  be  fimnd  it  neoeaaary  to  leave 
into  JCacedoaia.  where  he  was.  at  this 

1  raiafng  forces  in  support  of  the  republi- 

of  S jria  had  been  intended  by  Ccaar  for 
k  AjiUmy,  after  the  death  of  Ccaar,  had 

it  Co  be  allotted  to  Dolabdla.  Accord- 
ft  Homm  a  abort  time  before  the  expi- 
»nlahfp  fbe  last  year,  in  order  to  be 
L'aaalita    in    gettii^  po— eaion  of   this 

It  ie  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance 
of    tbe   pruiattit  passage,  such  as  it  is. 


LETTER  VII. 

To  TrebomusK 
Would  to  heaven  yon  had  invited  me  to  that 
noble  feast  which  you  made  on  the  ides  of  March ; 
▲.u  710.  "^  remnants,  most  assuredly,  should 
have  been  left  behind".  Whereas  the 
part  yon  unluckily  spared  gives  us  so  much  per- 
plexity, that  we  find  something  to  regret,  even  in 
the  godlike  service  which  you  and  your  illustrious 
associates  have  lately  rendered  to  the  republic  To 
say  the  truth,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
favour  of  so  worthy  a  man  as  yourself,  that  Antony 
now  lives  to  be  our  general  bane,  I  am  sometimes 
inclined  to  be  a  little  angry  with  you  for  Uking 
him  aside  when  Caesar  fell",  as  by  this  mean  you 
have  occasioned  more  trouble  to  myself  in  particu- 
lar than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  community. 
From  the  very  first  moment,  indeed,  that  Antony's 
ignominious  departure  from  Romeo  bad  left  tbe 
senate  uncontrolled  in  its  deliberations,  I  resumed 
the  spirit  which  yon  and  that  inflexible  patriot, 
your  father,  were  wont  to  esteem  and  applaud. 
Accordingly,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  having 
summoned  tbe  senate  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, upon  other  matters,  I  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  whole  state  of  the  republic 
into  consideration'  ;  and  more  by  the  zeal  than  the 
eloquence  of  my  speech,  I  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  that  oppressed  assembly,  and  aw^ened 
in  them  all  their  former  vigour.  It  was  owing  to 
the  ardour  with  which  I  thus  contended  in  the 
debates  of  this  day.  that  the  people  of  Rome  first 
conceived  a  hope  of  recovering  their  liberties  ;  and 
to  this  great  point  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my 
actions  ^ve  ever  since  been  perpetually  directed. 
Thus  important,  however,  as  my  occupations  are,  1 
would  enter  into  a  fiill  deUil  of  our  proceedings,  if 
I  did  not  imagine  that  public  transactions  of  every 
kind  are  transmitted  to  you  by  other  hands.  From 
them,  therefore,  you  will  receive  a  more  particuhir 
information,  whilst  I  content  myself  with  giving 
yon  a  short  and  general  sketch  of  our  present 
circumstances  and  situation.  1  must  inform  you. 
then,  we  have  a  senate  that  acts  with  spirit ;  but 
that  as  to  those  of  consular  dignity,  part  of  them 

1  He  was,  at  this  time,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  province 
be  was  governor.    See  rem,  ^,  p.  M4. 

"  See  rem. '  on  the  preceding  letter. 

"  As  it  had  been  resolved  in  a  oouncO  of  the  conspira- 
tors, that  Antony's  life  should  be  spared,  they  did  not 
choose  he  should  be  present  when  they  executed  their 
design  upon  Cesar,  probably  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
assist  his  friend,  and  by  that  means  occasion  them  to  spill 
more  blood  than  they  intended^  For  this  reason  Trebonios 
held  Antony  in  discourse,  at  the  entrance  into  the  senate, 
till  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  had  finished  their  work.— 
Dio.  p.  249 ;  Plut.  in  Vit.  Brut 

o  Upon  the  news  that  two  of  the  four  legions  from  Brun- 
disium  [see  rem,  h.  p.  556]  had  actually  decUued  for  Octa- 
vios,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Rome, 
Antony  left  the  city  with  great  precipiUtlon,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  directly  in  order 
to  wrest  Cisalpine  Oanl  out  of  the  bands  of  Decimus 
Bmtns.  Cicero,  who  was  at  this  time  in  tbe  country,  took 
the  opportunity  of  Antony's  absence  to  reCnra  to  Home; 
where  he  arrived  on  the 9th of  Deccmbcr.in  tbe  preceding 
year,  about  a  month  or  two,  'tis  probable,  beCore  be  wrote 
tbe  present  letter.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  247. 

P  It  was  upon  this  occasfao  that  Cicero  spoke  his  third 
Philippic. 
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soldiers  that  are  posted  for  that  purpose,  by  both 
parties,  in  erery  quarter  of  the  country.  Accords 
ingly,  if  I  had  not  received  letters  by  a  ship  which 
lately  arriyed  in  this  rirer^  I  should  have  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  has  been  transacted  in 
your  part  of  the  world.  But  now  that  a  communi- 
cation by  sea  is  thus  opened  between  us,  I  shall 
frequently,  and  with  great  pleasure,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  corresponding  with  you. 

Believe  me,   there  is  no  danger  of  my  being 
influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  person  you 
mention^.     As  much  as  the  world  abhors  him,  he 
is  far  from  being  detested  to  that  degree  which  I 
know  he  deserves ;  and  I  have  so  strong  an  aversion 
to  the  man,  that  I  would  upon  no  consideration 
bear  a  part  in  any  measures  wherein  he  is  con- 
cerned'.    Inclined  both   by  my  temper  and  my 
studies  to  be  the  friend  of  tranquillity  and  freedom, 
I  frequently  and  bitterly  lamented  our  late  unhappy 
civil  wars.     But,  as  the  formidable  enemies  which 
I  had  among  both  parties,  rendered  it  altogether 
unsafe  for  me  to  remain  neuter,  so  I  would  not 
take  up  arms  on  that  side  where  I  knew  I  should 
be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  insidious  arts  of  my 
capital  adversary**.     But  though  my  inclinations 
were  not  with  the  party  I  joined,  my  spirit  however 
would  not  suffer  me  to  stand  undistinguished  among 
them :    in  consequence   of  which,  I  was  forward 
to  engage  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  cause  I  had 
espoused.     With  respect  to  Caesar  himself,  I  will 
confess  that  I  loved  him  with  the  highest  and  most 
inviolable  affection, — and   indeed  I  had  reason. 
For,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  me 
commenced  so  late  as  when  he  was  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  yet  he  admitted  me  into  the  same  share 
of  his  friendship,  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  number  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  longest  inti- 
macy.     Nevertheless,  as  often  as  I  was  at  liberty 
to  follow  my  own  sentiments,  I  endeavoured  that 
my  conduct  should  be  such  as  every  honest  man 
must  approve ;  and  whenever  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  I  received,  it  was  in  a  manner  that 
evidently  discovered  how  much  my  actions  were  at 
variance  with  my  heart.    The  unjust  odium  how- 
ever that  I  incurred  by  these  unavoidable  compli- 
ances, might  well  teach  me  the  true  value  of  liberty, 
and  how  wretched  a  condition  it  is  to  live  under 
the  government  of  a  despotic  power.     If  any  at- 
tempts, therefore,  are  carrying  on  to  reduce  us  a 
second  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  person, 
whoever  that  single  person  may  be,  I  declare  my- 
self his  irreconcilable  enemy.    The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  danger  so  great  that  1  would  not  cheerfully 
hazard  for  the  support  of  our  common  liberties. 
But  the  consuls  have  not  thought  proper  to  signify 
to  me,  either  by  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by 
their  private  letters,  in  what  manner  I  should  act 

i  The  Guadalquivir,  upon  which  the  city  of  Corduba, 
from  whence  this  letter  is  dated,  was  dtusted. 

^  Antony,  as  Manntins  oonjeotnres,  though  some  of  the 
commentatDrs,  with  greater  probability,  suppose  that  he 
means  Lepidus.— Bp.  Pam.  x.  11  et  15. 

1  Nothing  oould  be  more  insincere,  it  should  seem,  than 
these  profeuions,  as  it  is  probable  that  PoUio  was  at  this 
time  determined  to  Join  Antony.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  be  did  so  soon  afterwards,  and  carried  with  him  the 
troops  under  his  command.— VelL  Pat.  IL  63. 

•  The  person  hinted  at  is,  perhaps,  Gato,  as  PolUo  had 
early  distinguished  his  enmity  towards  that  most  illus- 
trious of  Romans,  by  a  public  impeachment.— DiaL  de 
Caua  CSormpt.  Eloquent.  34. 


in  the  present  conjuncture.  I  have  received,  isdod, 

only  one  letterfrom  PUisa  since  the  idesofMsrch: 

by  which  he  advised  me  to  assure  the  fensfce,  tbtf 

I  was  ready  to  employ  the  forces  under  my  ooBmod 

in  any  service  they  should  requise.  But  tkisvinid 

have  been  a  very  imprudent  dedarstisQ  ststiM 

when  Lepidus  had  professed,  in  his  public  speecki, 

as  well  as  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  sU  bis  fricsdi, 

that  he  concurred  in  Antony's  messoro.    For 

could  I  possibly,  without  the  consent  of  tbeferaer, 

find  means  to  subsist  my  army  in  their  iiBtk 

through  his  provinces  ?    But,  granting  that  1  coald 

have  surmounted  this  difficulty,  1  most  hire  c«o> 

quered  another  and  a  still  greater,— as  notbiof 

less  than  a  pair  of  wings  could  have  reodeid  it 

practicable  for  me  to  have  crossed  the  Alpt,vti4 

every  pass  was  guarded  by  the  troops  of  L^id«. 

Add  to  this  that  I  could  by  no  mesns  cmnj  aj 

despatches  to  Rome,  as  the  couriers  were  not  osl; 

exposed  in  a  thousand  different  pUcestothe^sger 

of  being  plundered,  but  were  detained,  like«iK,bf 

the  express  orders  of  Lepidus".     It  b  veil  kMsit 

however,  that  I  publicly  declared  at  Cordsbs,  ^ 

it  was  my  resolution  not  to  resign  thti  pfonoet 

into  any  other  hands  than  those  which  the  Kstfc 

should  appoint :  not  to  mention  how  stre&onstf  I 

withstood  all  the  applioations  that  vrere  made  to  ne 

for  parting  with  the  thirtieth  legion.    I  eo^  sot, 

indeed,  have  given  it  up,  without  depriving  nf«tf 

of  a  very  considerable  strength  for  the  ddieace  di< 

the  republic,  as  there  are  no  troops  in  the  vMr 

world  that  are  animated  with  a  braver  or  aoit 

martial  spirit  than  those  of  which  this  legkn  is  eoa^ 

posed.     Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  yon  wili  do  b4 

the  justice  to  believe,  in  the  first  pla^  that  1  asa 

tremely  desirous  of  preserving  the  pubhc  tfinqoll^ 

as  there  is  nothing  I  more  sincerely  with  tbiatki 

safety  of  all  my  fellow-citizens  ;  and,  in  the 

place,  that  I  am  determined  to  vindicste  taj 

and  my  country's  rights. 

It  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  yo« em** 
imagine,  that  you  admit  my  friend  into  a  ibift< 
your  intimacy.  Shall  I  own,  nevertheksi, that^ 
cannot  think  of  him  as  the  compsnioa  of  jsi 
walks,  and  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  pkataatiy 
your  conversation,  without  feeling  some  emotn 
of  envy  !  This  is  a  privilege,  believe  me.  whit* 
infinitely  value,  as  you  shall  most  assaredlj  e^ 
rience,  by  my  devoting  the  whole  of  my  tiae 
your  company,  if  ever  we  should  live  to  see  pea 
restored  to  the  republic 

I  am  much  surprised  that  you  did  not  oaent 
in  your  letter  whether  it  would  be  mostsatiAfiK 
to  the  senate  that  I  should  remain  in  this  provisj 
or  march  into  Italy.  If  I  were  to  coosderd 
my  own  ease  and  safety,  I  should  certsnil j  c4 
tidue  here ;  but  as,  in  the  present  ooqunetd 
the  republic  has  more  occasion  forkgioQstM 
for  provinces,  (especially  as  the  loss  of  the  ' 
may  with  grc«t  ease  be  recovered,)  I  have 
mined  to  move  towards  Italy  with  my  troops, 
the  rest,  I  refer  you  to  the  letter  I  have  written 
Pansa,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  transmit  toji 
Farewell. 
Corduba,  Bfaroh  the  16th. 

»  Lepidus  was  goremor  of  that  part  of  Spain  wWeh. 
nearest  to  Italy.    See  rvm.  o  qd  leCter  14  of  this  book. 
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LETTER    XII. 
To  Cwu  Cattiut. 

You  win  reodre  a  foil  account  of  the  present 
itutitm  of  iffiun  from  Tldiui  Strabo,  m  penon  of 

^  «^  giett  merit,  and  extremely  well-affected 
to  the  republic.  Need  I  add  how  strong 
v  tttadaotmt  likewise  is  to  yoorself,  when  it  thus 
identlj  appears  by  his  learing  bis  family  and  his 
rtooes  in  order  to  follow  yon  ?  For  the  same 
tson  1  forbear  to  solicit  your  good  offices  in 
I  behalf,  as  I  am  pemaded  you  will  think  his 
niog  to  yoQ  a  sufliaent  recommendation  to  your 
oar. 

[f  any  misfortune  should  attend  our  arms,  be 
ored  that  the  friends  of  the  republic  have  no 
oresoarce  left  than  in  you  and  Marcus  Brutus. 
are  at  this  juncture  indeed  in  the  most  im- 
lat  danger :  as  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
imns  Brutus  stiU  holds  out  at  Mutina.  How- 
.  if  he  should  be  speedily  relieved,  we  may  look 
1  fictory  as  our  own ;  if  not,  let  me  repeat  it 
1,  erery  friend  of  liberty  will  fly  for  renige  to 
us  and  to  you.  May  you  stand  ready,  then, 
all  that  spirit  which  is  necessary  for  the  full 
omplete  deliverance  of  our  distressed  country ! 
relL 


LETTER  Xin. 
To  Planeut. 
I  account  that  Fumius  gave  us  of  your  dis- 
•n  towards  the  republic,  afforded  the  highest 
^  satisfaction  both  to  the  senate  and  the 
people.  But  your  letter,  which  was  after- 
read  in  the  senate,  seemed  by  no  means  to 
-t  with  those  sentiments  our  friend  had  thus 
oted  you  as  entertaining.  At  the  very  time 
when  your  illustrious  colleague  is  sustaining 
from  the  lawless  crew  of  the  most  worthless 
you  do  not  scruple  to  advise  us  to  peace, 
eace  ia  their  sincere  desire,  let  them  imme- 
iay  down  their  arms,  and  sue  for  it  in  a 
tnaDDer,  otherwise  they  must  expect  to 
t,  not  by  treaty,  be  assured,  but  by  the 
>ne.  But  I  leave  it  to  Fumius  and  your 
rotber,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  reception 
or  letter  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  that 
18,  met  with  from  the  senate.  Meanwhile, 
anding  you  are  well. qualified  to  be  your 
ter,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  in  your  power 
>  have  recourse  to  the  faithful  and  friendly 
►f  Fomioa  and  your  brother ;  yet,  in  com- 
th  that  affection  to  which  you  have  so 
rerful  claims,  I  cannot  forbear  sending 
admonitions.  Believe  me,  then,  my  dear 
whatever  honours  you  have  hitherto 
Cand  you  have  acquired  in  truth  the 
hey  wUI  be  considered  as  so  many  vain 
titles,  unless  you  dignify  them  by  joining 
;nce  both  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
iumty  of  the  senate.  Let  me  conjure 
re  to  separate  yourself  from  those  asso- 
whom  yoa  hare  hitherto  been  united, 
je  indeed,  but  by  the  general  attraction 
ng  party.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
will  probably  be  yours,  to  exereise  the 
i^iatoracy  doiiog  times  of  public  com- 
it  not  one  of  this  number  ever  derived 
hat   esteem  and  veneration  which  na- 


turaUr  flow  f^m  the  consular  dignity,  who  had 
not  mstinguished  his  administration  oy  an  active 
and  xealous  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  you 
renounce  the  society  of  those  impious  dtixens, 
whose  principles  are  far  different  finom  your  own ; 
that  you  show  yourself  the  friend,  the  guide,  and 
the  protector  of  all  those  who  are  faithfully  attached 
to  our  constitution ;  and  in  fine  that  you  be  well 
persuaded  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  public 
tranquillity  consists,  not  merely  in  laying  down  our 
arms,  but  in  being  secure  from  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension  of  their  ever  being  resumed  to  enslave 
us  again.  Thus  to  think  and  thus  to  act,  wUl  render 
your  character,  both  as  a  consul  and  a  consular, 
most  truly  iUustrious:  but  if  you  should  steer 
yourself  by  other  maxims  and  by  other  measures, 
ypu  will  possess  those  exalted  distinctions,  not  only 
without  honour,  but  with  the  utmost  disgrace. 

And  now,  if  I  have  expressed  my  sentiments  with 
somewhat  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  impute  it 
to  the  seal  of  my  affection  towards  you ;  assuring 
yourself,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will,  undoubt- 
edly, find  my  advice  is  founded  on  truth,  if  you 
make  the  experiment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
character.     Farewell. 

March  the  SOth. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  Lepidut^. 

Turn  singular  regard  I  bear  you,  renders  it 

greatly  my  concern  that  you  should  be  distin- 

A.  u  Tia   ^"^^  ^^^  ^®  highest  dignities  of  the 

republic   I  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret, 

o  Marcua  JEmilioa  Lepidoa  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families  in  Rome,  and  he 
was  himself  distinguished  with  some  of  the  most  honour- 
able posts  in  the  republic.  He  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Julius  Cesar,  who,  when  he  was  dicta- 
tor,  named  him  for  the  master  of  the  horse ;  when  he  was 
consul,  in  the  year  707,  declared  him  his  colleague ;  and 
who,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  nearer  Spain.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Roman  historians  has  represented  Lepidus  as  void  of  all 
military  virtues,  and  in  every  view  of  his  character  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  that  high  station  to  whidi  fortune 
had  exalted  him.  Accordingly  he  is  described  by  Shak* 
speare,  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cesar,  as 

a  slight  unmeritable  man, 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands. 
But  though  the  poet  has  been  strictly  true  to  history.  It 
may  be  queetioned,  perhaps,  whether  the  historian  has 
been  equally  fkithfnl  to  truth.  For  when  one  considerB 
the  great  trust  which  Cosar  reposed  in  Lepidus,  his  address 
In  prevailing  with  young  Pompey,  who  had  made  himself 
master  almost  of  all  Bpain,  to  renounce  his  conquests; 
together  with  the  share  he  had  in  forming  that  celebrated 
league  between  Antony,  Octavius,  and  himself,  which  gave 
him  a  third  part  in  the  division  of  the  whole  Roman 
dominions ;  is  It  credible  that  his  talents  were  destitute  of 
lustre  ?  History,  perhaps,  may  be  more  reasonably  relied 
upon  in  what  it  has  delivered  concerning  his  moral  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Lepidus  was  strongly 
infected  with  avarice,  ambition,  and  vanity.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  that  he  acted  towards  the  senate  in  the  present 
conjuncture  with  great  dissimulation  and  treachery.  At 
the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army  in  the  Narbonensian  Gaul, 
which  Cesar  had  annexed  to  the  province  of  Spain,  in 
favour  of  Lepidus.— Pigh.  AnnaL  ii.  451 ;  Yell.  Fat.  U.  83, 
80 ;  Die,  zlv.  97A. 
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that  yoa  omitted  to  pty  your  acknowledgmenti  to 
the  senate  for  those  extraordinary  honours  they 
lately  conferred  open  you  p. 

I  am  glad  yoa  are  desirous  of  composing  those 
unhappy  dissentions  that  destroy  the  tranquillity  of 
our  country :  and  if  you  can  effect  this  gCK>d  work, 
consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  it 
will  be  greatly  to  your  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  But  if  the  peace 
you  propose  is  to  re-establish  a  most  oppressive 
tyranny,  be  well  assured  there  is  not  a  man  in  his 
senses  who  will  not  rather  renounce  his  life  than 
thus  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  slave.  I  should 
think,  therefore,  that  your  wisest  way  would  be  to 
avoid  engaging  as  the  mediator  of  a  peace  which 
is  neither  approved  by  the  senate  or  the  people, 
nor  indeed  by  any  lover  of  his  country  in  the  whole 
republic  But  ^  thift  is  a  truth  which  you  vHll 
undoubtedly  learn  from  others,  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  hope  you  will  consider,  with  your  usual 
prudence,  in  irfaat  manner  it  will  be  best  and  most 
advisable  for  you  to  act.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  CaiuM  Cattius. 
I  WILL  not  teU  you  vrith  how  much  seal  1  lately 
stood  forth,  both  in  the  senate  and  before  the 
A.U.  710.  P^P^*  '^  advocate  for  the  advancement 
of  your  honours^ ;  as  it  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  had  rather  you  should  learn  from  the 
letters  of  your  family,  than  from  my  own  hand.  I 
should  easily  have  carried  my  point  in  the  former, 
if  I  had  not  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  from 
Pansa.  Nevertheless,  after  having  enforced  my 
sentiments  in  the  senate,  I  made  a  speech,  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  to 
which  I  was  introduced  by  Marcus  Serrilius,  the 
tribune.  I  urged  upon  this  occasion  (and  with  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  suitable  to  a  popular 
audience)  all  that  I  most  justly  might  in  your 
favour  :  and  my  speech  was  received  with  a  louder 
and  more  universal  applause  than  ever  was  known 
before.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  took 
these  steps  contrary  to  tiie  persuasions  of  your 
mother-in-law ;  who  was  apprehensive  they  might 
give  offence  to  Pansa.  He  did  not,  indeed,  forget 
to  avail  himself  of  these  fears :  and  he  assured  the 
people,  that  even  your  own  family  were  averse  to 
my  making  this  motion.  I  was  by  no  means,  I 
confess,  governed  by  their  sentiments  in  the  case  : 
as  I  acted  entirely  with  a  view  to  an  interest 
which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  promote ;  the 
interest  I  mean  of  the  republic  in  general,  as  well 

P  The  sniato  had  lately  decreed,  that  the  statue  of  Le- 
pidus  should  be  erected  in  the  forum,  with  an  inscription, 
in  honour  of  the  services  he  had  performed  to  liis  country 
by  prevailinf  with  young  Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
— PhUipp.  xvL  4. 

4  Dolabella  having  entered  Into  Asia  Minor,  and  com- 
mitted great  outrages  and  hostilities  in  that  province,  was 
declared,  by  a  general  vote  of  the  senate,  a  public  enemy ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  debate  arose  concerning  the 
person  to  whom  the  war  to  be  carried  <m  against  DoUbella 
should  be  intrusted.  Cicero  moved  that  a  oommission 
should  be  granted  to  Casdus  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
most  honourable  and  extensive  powers.  But  his  motion 
was  overruled  by  the  superior  interest  of  Pansa,  who 
seems  to  have  been  secretly  desirous  of  obtaining  this  com- 
maad  for  himself .—PhiUpp.  xL 


as  with  a  regard  to  the  advanoement  of  your  glory 
in  particular. 

There  is  one  article  upon  which  I  very  hrgdr 
expatiated  in  the  senate,  as  I  afterwards  ropcaitod 
it  likewise  in  my  speech  to  the  people :  aad  I  hsps 
your  conduct  vrill  fully  justify  what  I  then  sad. 
I  undertook  to  assure  the  pi^>lic,  tkat  you  wooU 
not  wait  for  the  sanction  of  our  decrees;  bic, 
agreeably  to  your  usual  spirit,  would,  upon  v 
own  single  authority,  take  such  messores 
appear  expedient  to  you  for  the  dcfenoe  of  tks 
commonwealth.  I  went  even  farther,  and  alaosl 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  you  had  already  uiti  m 
this  manner.  The  truth  of  it  is,  althov^  I  na 
not  at  that  time  certainly  informed  eitber  in  what 
part  of  the  world  you  were,  or  what  Dnnber  sf 
troops  you  were  famished  with ;  yet  I  was  esu* 
fident,  I  said,  that  every  legion  in  Asia'  had  a^ 
mitted  to  your  command,  and  that  yo«  bad  lUJiimU 
that  province  to  the  repuUic  I  ha:ve  only  Is  adt 
my  vriahes,  that  in  every  enterprise  you  abaft  odc^ 
take,  you  may  still  rise  above  yourself  with  sqicdir 
glory.    Farewell. 


LETTER    XVI. 
PianeuM  le  Ciocrow 
I  SHOULD  employ  this  letter  hi  giving  you  a  hi 
explanation  of  my  measures,  if  I  had  no  otkr 
^  ^^  ^^     method  of  oonvinctng  yov,  that  I  kcva 
in  every  respect  conducted  snyadf  ttfitdi 
the  republic  agreeably  to  my  own  proeoisea,  and  Is 
your  persuasioDS.     I  have  ever  been  ambitioaB, 
indeed,  of  obtaining  your  esteem,  as  well  as  yoor 
friendship :  and  if  I  have  wished  t»  eecure  y«u  ior 
my  advocate  where  I  have  acted  wrong,  I  hsss 
been  no  less  desirous  of  giving  yon  occMisn  fis 
applaud  me  for  acting  right.    But  I  was  goiig  Is 
say,  that  I  shorten  this  letter  for  two  reaeoni :  Iht 
first  is,  because  I  have  entered  into  an  aBi|ile  dStaA 
of  everything  in  my  public  manifesto*;  andths 
next,  because  you  will  receive  a  circnaMtsBtial 
account  of  all  that  relates  to  me  froas  Mams 
Varisidius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  my  partiodar 
friend,  whom  I  have  dir^ted  to  wait  upon  you« 
In  the  mean  time,  let  me  protest,  that  it  was  atf 
without  much  concern  that  I  saw  others  antifipst 
me  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  republic:  but* 
forbore  to  declare  myself,  till  I  ahonld  be  in* 
condition   to  effect   something  worthy  of  th^ 
expectations  the  senate  has  conceived  of  mt^  ti 
of  that  high  office'  I  ahaU  shortly  bear.     fA 
should  fortune  second  my  endeavoars,  I  ho*^ 
render  such  considerable  services  to  the  itpM 
that  not  only  the  present  sge  shall  fed  the  aff^ 
tage  of  my  assistance,  but  that  it  shall  be  r#»> 
bered  likewise  in  times  to  oome.     MeaapAw 
that  I   may  pursue  these  endeavours   wi»  At 
greater  alacrity,  let  me  entreat  your  svtt*  ^ 
procuring  me  those  honours  which  yoor  Ic^  Mti 
before  my  view  as  indtements  of  my  paHMissni 
and  your  interest  for  this  purpose  is  equ<  I  v*& 
know,  to  your  inclination.      Take  vu^  y<MV 
health,  and  give  me  your  friendship  in^ 
degree  that  I  sincerely  give  you  mine. 


r  Asia  Bfinor. 
t  The  oonsnlate, 
following  year. 


•  See  the  aexetter. 
upon  which  Planoos  was 
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LETTER   XVII. 

ncut,  Consul  ekdf  to  the  Consuls^  ihe  PratorSf 
\e  Tribunet,  the  SenaUy  and  the  Commons  of 

iroRB  I  mtke  any  profeisions  with  respect  to 
fsture  coodact,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  justify 
myself  to  those  who  may  think  that  I  have 
'  '  held  the  republic  too  long  in  suspense 
trm§  my  designs*.  For  I  would  by  no  means 

H  imagined  that  I  am  atoning  for  my  past 
door,  when,  in  fact,  I  am  only  seizing  the 
fsTOorable  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  a 
t^D  which  I  have  long  formed.  I  was  in 
rt  ignorant,  howerer,  tbeit,  at  a  time  of  such 
il  ind  alarming  confusions,  a  less  deliberate 
ery  of  my  intentions  would  have  proved  most 
'  own  private  advantage :  as  I  was  sensible 
yretal  of  ray  fellow-dtisens  had  been  distin- 
d  with  gfeat  honoors,  by  a  more  hasty  ezpli- 

of  thor  purposes.     Bat  as  fortune  had 

me  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  could  not 
ier  in  testifying  mine  withoat  prejudicing 
use  whidf  I  oonld  better  serve  by  concealing 
I  was  willing  to  suffer  for  a  season  in  the 
pinion  of  &e  world;  as  I   preferred  the 

of  the  public  to  that  of  my  own  reputation. 
)s  was  the  genuine  motive  of  my  proceed- 
imot  reasonably,  I  trust,  be  questioned. 
I  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  in  my  prosper- 
umstances,  and  of  my  well-known  course 
hoee  ntmost  hopes  too  were  upon  the  very 
being  crowned*,  could  be  capable  either  of 
nhfloitting  to  the  destructive  ambition  of 

or  impiously  cherishing  any  dangerous 
of  his  own  ?    But  it  required  some  time, 

I  much  pains  and  expense,  to  render  my* 
to  perform  those  assurances  I  purposed 
the  republic,  and  to  every  friend  of  her 

it  I  oaight  not  approach  with  mere  empty 
s  to  th«  assistance  of  my  country,  but 
tower  of  performing  an  effectual  service. 
td,  as  the  army  under  my  command  had 
igly  and  frequently  solicited  to  revolt,  it 
sary  to  persuade  them  that  a  moderate 
Dferred  by  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
y  was  far  preferable  to  an  infinitely 
m  any  single  hand.  My  next  labour  was 
'^  those  many  cities  whidi  had  been 
Last  y^SLr  by  largesses  and  other  dona- 

these  were  obligations  of  no  validity, 
ey  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  same 
i  from   a  better  and  more  honourable 

had  still  the  farther  task  to  prevail 
irho  commanded  in  the  neighbouring 
o  join  with  the  more  numerous  party 

II  ajBSoeiation  for  the  defence  of  our 
b«reses»  rather  than  unite  with  the 
ber,  in  hopes  of  dividing  the  spoils  of 
Lt  most  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  world. 
tiMMt  1  was  obliged  to  augment  my  own 
thoBC  of  my  auxiliaries,  that  I  might 
^  C4>  fear,  whenever  I  should  think 
-ary  to  the  inclination  of  some  about 
o  sa-row  the  cause  whidi  it  was  my 
»     <iefend.      Now,   I   shall  never  be 

>   lxi«  being  to  enter  the  next  year  on  the 


ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  order  to  bring 
these  several  schemes  to  bear,  I  submitted,  though 
very  unwillingly,  indeed,  to  the  mortification  of 
dissembling  the  intentions  I  really  had,  and  of 
counterfeiting  those  which  I  certainly  had  not :  as 
the  fate  of  my  colleague^  had  taught  me  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  a  man  who  means  well  to  his 
country,  to  divulge  his  resolutions  ere  he  is  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution.  For 
this  reason  it  was  that  I  directed  my  brave  and 
worthy  lieutenant,  Caius  Fumius,  to  represent  to 
yon,  more  fully  than  I  thought  prudent  to  explain 
in  my  despatches,  those  measures  which  seemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  both  of  this  province 
and  of  the  republic  in  general,  as  being  tiie  more 
concealed  method  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to 
yon  upon  that  sabjeet,  as  well  as  the  safer  with 
respect  to  myielt 

It  appean,  then,  that  I  have  long  been  secretly 
attentive  to  the  defence  of  the  eommonwtalth.  But 
now  that,  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  I  am  in  every 
respect  better  prepared  for  that  purpose,  I  desire 
to  give  the  world,  not  only  reason  to  hope  well  of 
my  intentions,  but  clear  and  undoubted  prooft  of 
their  sincerity. 

I  have  five  legions  in  readiness  to  march  ;  all  of 
them  zealoasly  attached  to  the  republic,  and  dis- 
posed, by  my  liberalities,  to  pay  an  entire  obedience 
to  my  orders.  The  same  disposition  appeara  in 
every  city  throughout  this  province  ;  and  they 
earnestly  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  me  the 
strongest  marks  of  their  duty.  Accordingly,  they 
have  furnished  me  with  as  considerable  a  body  of 
auxiliary  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  as  they  could 
possibly  have  raised  for  the  support  of  their  own 
national  liberties.  As  for  myself,  I  am  ready  either 
to  remain  here,  in  order  to  protect  this  province, 
or  to  march  wheresoever  else  the  republic  shall 
demand  my  services.  I  will  offer  yet  another 
alternative ;  and  either  resign  my  troops  and  go- 
vernment into  any  bands  that«hall  be  appointed, 
or  draw  upon  myself  the  whole  weight  of^the  war ; 
if  by  these  means  I  may  be  able  to  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  my  country,  or  even  retard  those 
calamities  witl^  which  it  is  threatened. 

If,  at  the  time  that  I  am  making  these  declara- 
tions, our  public  disturbances  should  happily  be 
composed,  I  shall  rejoice  in  an  event  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth,  notwithstanding  the 
honour  I  shall  lose  by  being  too  late  in  the  tender 
of  my  services'.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  am 
early  enough  in  my  offers  to  bear  a  full  part  in  all 
the  dangera  of  the  war,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
every  man  of  justice  and  candour  to  vindicate  me 
against  the  malevolence  of  those  whom  envy  may 
prompt  to  asperse  my  character. 

In  my  own  particular,  I  desire  no  greater  reward 
for  my  services  than  the  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  security  of  the  republic  But  I 
think  myself  bound  to  recommend  those  brave  and 

w  Decimus  Brutus.  To  what  partioolar  circumstance 
of  his  ooDdttot  Plancus  alludes,  the  history  of  theie  times 
does  not  diaoover.  Perhaps  he  may  only  raeaa.  In  general, 
that  Decimus  had  imprudently  drawn  upon  himself  the 
siege  of  Modena  before  he  had  made  the  proper  dispositions 
against  an  attack. 

V  This  passage  snfBoleDtly  disoovars  the  true  motive  of 
Flancus's  preoent  deolaratioos ;  as  tliey  appear  evidently 
to  have  flowed  from  some  reason  be  had  to  believe,  that 
the  contest  between  Antony  aad  the  senate  was  likely  to 
be  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner. 
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worthy  men  to  yoiu*  especial  fiiToar,  who,  partly  in 
compUance  with  my  penuasion,  bat  much  more 
in  confidence  of  your  good  faith,  wonld  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  nrerailed  upon  by  all  the  appli- 
cations that  have  been  made,  both  to  their  hopes 
and  their  fears,  to  depart  from  their  duty  to  the 
commonwealth. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  PUmout. 
Although  I  had  received  a  very  full  account 
from  our  friend  Furnius  of  your  disposition  with 
^  ^^  yjQ^  regard  to  the  republic,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures you  were  meditating  in  its  defence, 
yet  the  perusal  of  your  letter  ^  afforded  me  a  still 
clearer  view  into  the  whole  plan  of  your  patriot 
purposes.  Notwithstanding,  then,  that  you  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  your  projected 
services,  as  the  fiite  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
depends  upon  a  single  battle,  will  probably  be 
decided  ere  this  reaches  your  hand« ;  yet  you  have 
acquired,  nevertheless,  great  and  universal  applause 
from  what  the  world  has  been  informed  of  your 
general  good  intentions.  Accordingly,  had  either 
of  the  consuls  been  in  Rome*  when  your  despatches 
arrived,  the  senate  would  have  declared,  and  in 
terms  I  am  persuaded  extremely  to  your  advan- 
tage, the  sense  it  entertains  of  your  zealous  and 
acceptable  preparations  in  their  cause.  The  proper 
season,  however,  for  your  being  rewarded  with 
honours  of  this  kind,  is,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
so  far  from  being  elapsed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  scarce  fully  arrived  :  as  those  distinc- 
tions alone  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  of 
honours  that  are  conferred  by  our  country,  not  in 
expectation  of  services  to  come,  but  in  just  retri- 
bution to  those  that  have  effectually  been  performed. 
Believe  me,  if  any  form  of  government  shall  subsist 
amongst  us  where  merit  can  hope  to  be  distin- 
guished, you  will  shine  out  with  all  the  most  iUus. 
trions  dignities  it  can  bestow.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  (let  me  repeat  it  again)  can  justly  be  called  an 
honour,  but  what  is  given,  not  as  the  incentive  of 
an  occasional  service,  but  as  the  recompense  of  a 
constant  and  uniform  course  of  patriotism.  Be  it 
then  your  earnest  endeavour,  my  dear  Plancas,  to 
acquire  these  well-merited  rewards,  by  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  your  colleague  * ;  by  improving  that 
wonderful  unanimity  which  appears  in  every  pro- 
vince for  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  and  by 
giving  all  possible  succour  to  your  country  in 
general.  Be  persuaded  that  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  assist  your  schemes  with  my  best  advice, 
and  to  promote  your  honours  with  my  utmost 
interest :  in  a  word,  that  I  shall  act,  upon  every 
occasion  wherein  you  are  concerned  as  one  who  is 
most  sincerely  and  most  warmly  your  friend.  I  am 
so,  indeed,  not  only  from  that  intercourse  of  affec- 
tionate good  offices  by  which  we  have  been  long 
mutually  united,  but  from  the  love  I  bear  likewise 
to  my  country ;  in  tenderness  to  which  I  am  more 
anxious  for  your  life  than  for  my  own.  Farewell. 
March  the  30th. 


y  The  foregoing  letter  to  the 

*  *•  The  two  oonsolg,  Hlrtius  and  Paaaa,  were  hoth  in 
Oaul,  and  waiting  to  attempt  a  deoiaive  battle  with  An- 
tony, in  order  to  d^ver  Deoimus  Brutua  from  the  danger 
he  vaa  in  at  Modena.**— Rosa 

*  Dedmos  Brutus. 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Com^iehu, 

I  AoasB  with  you  in  thinking  tiiat  tboR  vho 
were  concerned  in  the  design  upon  liljbcoa^ 
A.  u  7ia  <^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^*^  execated  a|Mo  \k 
spot.  But  you  spared  them,  it  scani,ia 
the  apprehension  that  the  world  woald  condsiB 
you  as  too  freely  indulging  a  vindictive  iptrit ;  ftt, 
as  well  might  you  have  been  apprehettnve,iif  friad, 
that  the  world  would  condemn  you  for  ictiog  too 
agreeably  to  your  patriot  character. 

I  very  gladly  embrace  your  overtures  of  reiei- 
ing  that  association  vnth  you,  for  the  ithet  d 
the  republic,  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged  nth 
your  father ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  wocti* 
tion,  my  dearComificius,  in  whichwe  shaUercrbe 
united.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  likewise,  tbit  I 
find  you  esteem  it  unnecessary  to  send  bk  uj 
ceremonious  acknowledgments  of  my  mrnst: 
formalities,  indeed,  would  ill  agree  with  tttit  ioti- 
macy  which  subsists  between  us. 

If  the  senate  were  ever  holden  in  the  ibsesce  d 
the  consuls,  unless  upon  some  very  nddea  ad 
extraordinary  occasion,  it  would  have  bees  dor 
frequently  summoned  in  order  to  coDceit  pro^ 
measures  for  the  support  of  your  authority.  Brt 
as  neither  Hirtius  nor  Pansa  is  in  Rome,no  deoce 
can  at  present  be  procured,  in  relatioB  to  ik 
several  sums  of  two  millions*,  and  of  seventy  »!* 
lions'^  of  sesterces  which  you  mentioo.  It^ 
however,  that  you  are  sufficiently  authorised  to  raia 
this  money  by  way  of  loan,  in  virtue  of  thit  go«ni 
decree  of  the  senate  by  which  you  were  csekwti 
in  your  government. 

I  imagine  you  are  informed  of  the  stite  4d  <« 
affairs,  by  those  to  whom  it  properly  bekngs  tB 
send  you  the  intelligence.  As  for  myself,  l(» 
ceive  great  hopes  that  things  will  take  a  £iToiintt 
turn.  I  am  not  wanting,  at  least,  in  my  Qtoflrt 
vigilance  and  efforts  for  that  purpose :  and  I  a 
resolutely  waging  war  against  every  foe  to  the  le- 
public.  The  recovery  of  our  liberties  does  txA 
seem,  indeed,  even  now,  to  be  a  matter  ofgrj 
difficulty  :  I  am  sure  it  wonld  have  been  p«ferty 
easy,  if  some  persons  had  acted  in  the  mmner  th^ 
ought.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX- 

To  Planctu. 

It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  my  comittytto 

I  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  very  powerfol  socco^ 

vrith  which   you  have  strengthened  4* 

^  "•  ^'^   republic,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ii  ««• 

nigh  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.    I  F'^ 

however,  by  all  my  hopes  of  congrstnlstioi  J^^ 

the  victorious  deliverance  of  the  commoswttWj 

that  a  considerable  part  of  the  joy  whid  1"* 

upon  this  occasion,  arises  from  the  share  I  tiK  m 

your  glory.      Great,  indeed,  is  the  reputit>«  ^ 

have  already  acquired,  and  great  I  am  pg^^ 

will  be  the  honours  that  will  hereafter  be  coaferrrt 

upon  you :  for  assure  yourself,  nothing  codd  bub 


b  A  city  In  Sicily,  opposite  to  the  ooaat  of  Llly«  *■  A^**' 
The  particulars  of  the  aflkir  alluded  to,  aa  «ril »  fix  F^ 

sons  conoemed  in  it,  are  unlounm.  ^ 

c  Ahout  16,00(W.  of  our  money.  *  Ahw*  **^ 
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oger  impression  apoQ  tbe  lenate  than  your  late 
'  (0  that  assembly.  It  did  so,  both  with 
;t  to  those  very  important  services  which  it 
bt  OS  an  account  that  yon  had  performed,  and 
ngud  to  that  strength  of  sentiment  and 
iioii  with  which  it  was  drawn  np.  It  con- 
nothing,  however,  that  was  in  the  least 
ected  to  myself;  as  I  was  not  only  perfectly 
Mjoainted  with  your  heart,  and  had  not  for- 

the  promises  yon  had  given  me  in  yonr 
,  but  as  I  had  received  firom  Fumins  a  full 
adon  of  all  your  designs.  These,  indeed, 
ed  to  tbe  senate  much  beyond  what  they 
owed  themselves  to  hope  :  not  that  they  ever 
bed  tbe  least  doubt  of  your  disposition,  but 
ithey  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  apprised 
?f  what  yon  were  in  a  condition  to  effect,  or 
-  you  purposed  to  march.  It  was  with  infi- 
^ure,  therefore,  that  I  read  the  letter  which 

Varisidius  delivered  to  me  on  your  part 
ed  it  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  in  the  moro- 
id£t  a  large  circle  of  very  worthy  citizens, 
re  attending  in  order  to  conduct  me  from 
se :  and  I  immediately  gave  them  a  share 
>j.  Whilst  we  were  mutually  coogratulat- 
I  other  upon  this  happy  occurrence,  Muna- 
e  to  pay  me  his  usual  morning  visit :  to 

likewise  communicated  your  letter.  It 
6nt  notice  he  had  received  of  an  express 
ived  from  you :  as  Varisidius,  in  pursuance 
directions,  did  not  deliver  any  of  his  de- 
tUl  he  had  first  waited  upon  me.  A  short 
wever,  after  Munatius  had  left  me,  he 
with  your  letter  to  himself,  together  also 
t  which  you  wrote  to  the  senate.  We 
proper  to  carry  the  latter  immediately  to 

;  who,  as  prstor  of  tbe  city,  supplies  the 
tbe  consuls  in  their  absence,  agreeably, 
r,  to  an  ancient  and  established  custom. 
te  was  instantly  summoned ;  and  the 
m  that  was  raised  by  tbe  general  report  of 
5  being  arrived  from  you,  brought  toge- 
y  fall  assembly.      As  soon  as  your  letter 

it  iras  objected  that  Cornutus  had  not 
aaspioes  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  this 
iB  confirmed  by  the  general  sentiments  of 
5  '.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate 
med  to  the  following  day ;  when  1  had  a 
I  contest  with  Senriiius,  who  strenuously 
ic  paasiiig  of  any  decree  to  your  honour. 
turpoae  he  had  the  interest  to  procure 
otion  to  be  first  proposed  to  the  senate  ' ; 
g  rejected,  however,  by  a  great  majority, 
lext  taken  into  consideration.  But  when 
had    unanimously  agreed  to  it,  Publius 

the  instigation  of  Servilius,  interposed 
e.  Xhe  farther  deliberation  upon  this 
postponed,  therefore,  to  the  next  day : 
iiiis  came  prepared  to  support  an  oppo- 

er  bere  mentioned  Mems  to  have  been  a  Mib- 
to  Uutt  which  stands  the  17th  in  the  present 

■,  />.  901 ; 

kte  oould  not  enter  into  any  debate  nnlese  the 
«r&»  proposed  to  than  in  form  by  some  of  the 
vrbo  Ba^  the  sole  privilege  of  referring  any 
yrotc,  cnr  of  dividing  the  house  opon  it.— Mid- 
RoKKft.  Sen.  p^  155. 

»trllnm«a-  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
•  Isaci  apower  of  potting  a  stop  to  thepro- 
9  by  thdr  single  negative. 


sition,  which,  in  some  sort,  might  be  considered  as 
injurious  to  Uie  honour  even  of  Jupiter  himself ;  as 
it  was  in  the  Capitol  *  that  the  senate,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  assembled.  I  leave  it  to  your  other 
friends  to  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  mortified 
Servilius,  and  with  how  much  warmth  I  exposed 
the  contemptible  interposition  of  Titius.  But  this 
I  will  myself  assure  yon,  that  the  senate  could  not 
possibly  act  with  greater  dignity  and  spirit,  or  show 
a  stronger  disposition  to  advance  your  honours, 
than  it  discovered  upon  this  occasion.  Nor  are 
you  less  in  favour  with  the  whole  city  in  general : 
as,  indeed,  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  amongst 
us  remarkably  concur  in  the  same  common  zeal  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  republic  Persevere  then,  my 
friend,  in  tbe  glorious  course  upon  which  yon  have 
entered :  and  let  nothing  less  than  immortal  fitme 
be  tbe  object  of  your  well-directed  ambition.  De- 
spise the  false  splendour  of  all  those  empty  honours 
that  are  short-lived,  transitory,  and  perishable. 
True  glory  is  founded  upon  virtue  alone ;  which  is 
never  so  illustriously  distinguished  as  when  it  dis- 
plays itself  by  important  services  to  our  country. 
You  have  at  this  time  a  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  that  purpose ;  which,  as  you  have  already 
embraced,  let  it  not  slip  out  of  your  bands  till  you 
shall  have  employed  it  to  full  advantage  ;  lest  it  Be 
said,  that  you  are  more  obliged  to  the  republic  than 
the  republic  is  obliged  to  you.  As,  for  my  own 
part,  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  as  well  as  to  the  support  of 
your  dignities  :  indeed,  it  is  what  I  owe  not  only 
to  our  friendship,  but  to  the  commonwealth,  which 
is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself. 

Whilst  I  was  employing  my  best  services  for  the 
promotion  of  your  honours,  I  received  great  plea- 
sure in  observing  the  prudence  and  fidelity  which 
Titus  Munatius  exerted  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
had  experienced  those  qualities  in  him  upon  other 
occasions  :  but  the  incredible  diligence  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  acted  for  your  interest  in  this 
affair,  showed  them  to  me  in  a  still  stronger  and 
more  conspicuous  point  of  view.     FarewelL 

April  the  11th. 

1  The  Capitol  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  the 
most  considerable  structure  of  the  sacred  kind  in  all  Rome. 
The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen. 
None  of  the  commentators  have  taken  notice  of  the  indi- 
rect compliment  which  Cicero  here  pays  to  Plancns, 
which  seems,  however,  to  deserve  a  particular  explanation. 
Tbe  Capitol  was  held  in  slngnlar  veneration,  as  being  built 
upon  the  spot  which  Jupiter  was  tuppoaed  to  have  chosen 
for  the  visible  manifestation  of  his  person.  In  consequence 
of  this  popular  superstition,  both  Horace  and  Virgil  often 
speak  of  the  prosperity  and  duration  of  tbe  Capitol  as  a 
circumstance  upon  which  the  fortune  of  the  whole  empire 
depended:— 

Stet  CapitoUmn 

Pulgens,  trlnmphatisque  possit 
Roma  feroz  dare  Jura  Hedis^— Hoa.  Od.  ilL  3,  <2. 

Dum  domns  iEnei  Capitoll  immobile  sazum 
Aooolet,  imperiumque  Pater  Romanns  habebit. 

.£n.ix.448. 
Cioero,  therefore,  by  a  very  artfnl  piece  of  flattery.  Insi- 
nuates, that  the  opposition  ServUins  made  to  Uie  bonoors 
which  the  senate  intended  to  have  paid  to  Plancns,  was, 
in  effect,  an  affhmt  to  that  supreme  and  guardian  divinity 
in  whose  temple  the  transaction  passed,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  a  repnUio  whidi  was  distinguished  by 
Jupiter  himself  with  his  irnnwdlate  preaenoa— Vide  £n. 
vUL  346. 
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LETTER  XXL 

To  Com\fieiut. 
Mr  frieodflhip  with  Luoiut  LftmiA  if  well  known, 
I  mm  persuaded,  not  onlj  to  yourself,  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  drcumstanoes  of 
^  ^' '  my  life,  but  to  every  Roman  in  general. 
It  most  conspicuously  appeared,  indeed,  to  the 
whole  world,  when  he  was  banished  by  the  consul 
GabiniusJ,  for  having,  with  so  remarkable  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  fortitude,  risen  up  in  my  defence^. 
Our  friendships  however,  did  not  commence  from 
that  period :  it  was  from  an  affection  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  he  was  induced  thus  generously  to 
expose  himself  to  every  danger  in  my  cause.  To 
theae  his  meritorious  services,  I  must  add,  that 
there  is  no  man  whose  company  affords  me  a  more 
true  and  exquisite  entertainment.  After  what  I 
have  thus  said,  you  will  think  it  needless,  surely, 
that  1  should  use  much  rhetoric  in  recommending 
him  to  your  favour.  Yon  see  the  just  reason  I 
have  for  giving  him  so  large  a  share  of  my  affection  : 
whatever  terms,  therefore,  the  strongest  friendship 
can  require  upon  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  lot 
your  imagination  supply  for  me  in  the  present  I 
will  only  assure  you,  that  your  good  offices  to  the 
agents,  the  servants,  and  the  family  of  Lamia,  in 
every  article  wherein  his  affairs  in  your  province 
shall  require  them,  will  be  a  more  acceptable  in- 
stance of  your  generosity  than  any  you  could  con- 
fer in  my  own  personal  concerns.  I  am  persuaded, 
indeed,  from  your  great  penetration  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  that  without  my  recommendation 
you  would  be  perfectly  well  disposed  to  give  him 
your  best  assistance.  I  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  heard  that  you  suspect  him  of  having 
signed  some  decree  of  the  senate  injurious  to  your 
honour.  But  I  must  assure  you,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  never  signed  any  during  the  administration 
of  those  consuls  ^ ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  almost  all 
the  decrees  which  were  pretended  to  be  passed  at 
that  time,  were  absolutely  forged.  The  truth  is, 
you  might  just  as  reasonably  suppose  I  was  con- 
cemed  in  that  decree  to  which  my  name  was  sub- 
scribed, relating  to  Sempronius  ;  though,  in  fact, 
I  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  and  complained,  I 
remember,  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  me,  in 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  upon  the  occasion. 
But  not  to  enter  ferther  into  this  subject ;  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  you,  my  dear  Comificius,  to  con- 
sider the  interest  of  Lamia,  in  all  respects,  as 
mine,  and  to  let  him  see  that  my  recommendation 
has  proved  of  singular  advantage  to  his  affairs ; 
assuring  yourself  that  you  cannot,  in  any  instance, 
more  effectually  oblige  me.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXII. 

To  the  tame. 

CoRNiPicius  delivered  your  letter  to  me  on  the 

1 7th  of  March,  about  three  weeks,  as  he  told  me, 

after  be  had  received  it  firom  your  hands. 

A.  u.  7  a   j^^  senate  did  not  assemble  either  on 

i  See  rem.  q,  p.  369. 

k  When  Cicero  was  persecuted  by  Clodios. 
>  It  is  altogether  unoertain  to  what  oodsqIb  Cioero  alludes : 
Blanutius  supposes,  to  Antony  and  Dolahella. 


that  day  or  the  next :  hovrever,  on  the  9th  Iky 
met,  when  I  defended  yonr  cause  JasveryMl 
house,  and  with  no  nnpropitioas  re^vdifroa  Mi- 
nerva ■.     I  may  with  peculiar  proprietf  ^  «.  u 
the  statue  of  that  guardian  goddess  of  BaRC,«hidi 
I  formerly  erected  in  the  Capitol",  siidshichb«i 
lately  been  thrown  down  by  a  high  «iad,uii  tt 
the  same  time  decreed  to  be  replaced.    T«r  kt- 
ter,  which  Pansa  read  to  the  senate,  »is  ■seh, 
approved,  and  afforded  grent  satiifcetka  ts  tht| 
whole  assembly.     It  fired  them,  at  the  ime  ti^ 
with  general  indignation    againrt  the  isipadati 
attempto  of  the  horrid  Minoimw,  for  fo  1  «f. 
well  call  those  combined  adversaries  of  ywB».CiM 
visius  and  Taurus*.     It  was  proposed,  thocfar^i 
that  the  oensure  of  the  senate  should  pen       " 
them  ;  but  that  motion  was  overrukd  bj  the 
merciful  Pansa.      However,  a  decree  was 
upon  this  occasion  extremely  to  yonr  hoaour. 

As  for  my  own  good  offices  in  your  feroor, 
assuTMl,  my  dear  Comificias,  they  have  pat  '^ 
wanting  from  the  first  moment  I  oonceiTed  i 
of  recovering  our  liberties.      Accordingly,  ^ 
laid  a  foundation,  for  that  porpose,  on  the  Jin 
December  last',  while  the  rest  of  those  who 
to  have  been  equally  forward  in  that  woA,  ^ 
timidly  heaitating  in  what  manner  to  act,  1  hd 
particular  view  to  the  preserving  you  ia  your "" 
sent  post;  and  to  this  end  I  prevsiled  with 
senate  to  agree  to  my  motion    conce 
continuance  of  the  proconsuls  in  their 
provinces.     But  my  teal  in  your  cause  4d 
terminate  here,  and  I  still  oontinned  ay  -** 
upon  that  person,  who,  in  contempt  of  the 
as  well  as  most  injuriously  to  you,  had,  eves 
he  himself  was  absent  from  Rome,  proesred 
government  to  be  allotted  to  him.      My  fr^ 
or,  to  speak  more  property,  nay  incessant, 
stranoes  against  his  procecKtings,  forced  k»» 
against  his  inclinations,  to  enter  Rone,  what 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  the  h 
an  honour  which  he  thought  hiniself  noless 
thsn  if  it  had  been  in  his  actual  posscan 
gives  me  great  pleasure  that   these  my  jwt 
honest  invectives  against  your  adversary,  in 
junction  with  your  own  exalted  merit,  have  •* 
you  in  your  government,  as  I  rejoice  eiJ 
likewise,  in  the  distinguished  honours  you 
there  received. 

I  very  readily  admit  of  your  excsse  in  „ 
Sempronius,  well  knowing  that  your  ooadaec 
that  occasion  msy  justly  be  imputed  to  those' 


«  It  was  a  sort  of  proverbial 
Romans,  when  tb^  spoke  of  any  sow. —  fill  i 
to  say  that  it  wasoarried  on  **  not  withoattbea 
of  Minerva.** 

B  '•Cioero.  a  little  before  his  retreat  Into  1 
took  a  small  statue  of  Minonra,  wfaldi  had  ka|  1 
reverenced  in  his  fsmtiy  as  a  kind  of  tatelar  diit?.  < 
carrying  it  to  the  Capitol,  placed  it  in  the  tmfit  I 
Jupiter,  under  the  title  of  Mintrm,  tk4  ymar^m^  ^ 
d/y.-— Life  of  Cioero,  p.  98. 

o  The  MinoUor  was  a  fabulous  roansterwhiekteFOvte 
describe  as  half  man  half  bulL  Cicero,  therefov.  ia  aB«- 
sion  to  the  name  of  Taurus,  who  had  joinad  vUhCatvioM 
in  some  combination  against  ComiAoiu,  Joescty  g>** 
them  the  appellation  of  the  Minotaur. 

p  When  he  spoke  his  third  and  fourth  VhSOf^taUm^ 
wherein  Cioero  endeavoured,  amongst  other  sitid**,  » 
animate  the  senate  and  the  people  to  i 
fg^faiKt  Antony. 
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>  which  we  were  aU  equally  liable,  whilst  we  trod 
« dark  and  dobioos  patba  of  bondage.  I  myself, 
deed,  the  grave  inapirer  of  your  connsels,  and 
e  firm  defender  of  your  dignities,  eren  I,  my 
ad,  wai  iajadidoiialy  hurried  away  by  my 
iigution  at  the  times,  when,  too  hastily  despair- 
(of  liberty,  I  attempted  to  retire  into  Greece^. 
t  the  Etesian  winds,  like  so  many  patriot  citi- 
s,  reAued  to  waft  me  from  the  commonwealth, 
lilt  Anster,  conspiring  in  their  designs,  collected 
wiole  force,  and  drove  me  back  again  to  Rhe- 
Bk  From  thence  I  returned  to  Rome,  with  all 
expedition  that  sails  and  oars  conld  speed  me, 
,  the  very  next  day  after  my  arrival,  I  showed 
world  that  I  was  the  only  man,  amidst  a  race 
he  most  abject  slaves,  that  dared  to  assert  his 
iom  and  independency'.  I  faivetghed,  indeed, 
ut  the  measures  of  Antony  with  so  much  spirit 
indignation,  that  he  lost  all  manner  of  patience ; 
pauidng  the  whole  rage  of  his  bacchanalian 
at  my  devoted  head,  he  at  first  endeavoured 
lin  a  pretence  of  assassinating  me  in  the 
e;  bat  that  project  not  succeeding,  his  next 
rce  was  to  lay  wait  for  my  life  in  private. 
i  extricated  myself  from  his  insidious  snares, 
ffove  him,  all  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  his 

008  intemperance,  into  the  toils  of  Octarius*. 
excellent  youth  drew  together  a  body  of 
\,  in  the  first  place,  for  his  own  and  my  par- 

acconnt  of  this  Intonded  voyage  has  already  been 

9  a  former  note.    See  rem.  >,  p.  651. 

»  seems  to  allude  to  his  having  refased  to  pay 
ce  to  a  Mumnons  from  Antony,  to  attend  a  meet- 
he  senate  wfaJeh  waa  held  on  that  day.    See  rem. 

rios,  as  aoon  as  he  returned  Into  Italy,  tdber  the 

Ctemr,  endeavoured  to  aecors  C\cexo  in  his  Inte- 
7Jcerv  appeared  no  leas  forward  to  emhraoe  the 
p  of  Octawiufl.  They  hoth  of  them,  indeed,  had 
i«  stnmgeet  of  all  motives,  perhaps,  for  a  mutual 
;  MB  there  is  nothing  in  which  men  seem  to  unite 
icaUy,  than  in  hunting  down  the  same  coomKm 
t  leagoe,  boiwever,  tnto  which  Cicero  entered  with 

extended  no  tether  at  first  than  to  a  matter  of 
I  cootroversy ;  and  he  only  engaged  to  support 
in  his  claim  of  part  of  Cwsar's  estate,  which 
It  was  alleged,  injuriously  withheld  from  him. 

thim  wrma  going  a  greato'  length  than  a  true 
uld  prodently  have  Tentured:  lipr  though  the 
itween  Mutooj  and  Octavius,  with  respect  to 
r  in  qnestion.  was  altoitether  personal,  yet  **  by 
tsequenoe  (as  the  accurate  observer  upon  the  epis- 
M  Cicjero  amd  Brutus  Justly  remarlcs)  it  became  a 
fnare  extensive  concern.    In  the  first  place,  it 

yrith  the  succession  to  the  name  of  Copsar, 
tooked  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cesarian  party 
»t  of  tbe  CDntlnuance  of  the  public  settlement 
p^or  la  the  person  of  OctaTius;  and,  on  the 
mt,  it  'vrsks  always  suif>eeted  by  the  more  dis- 
obAiosuas.    In  the  next  place.  It  gave  Ootaviua 


ticular  defence ;  and  in  the  next,  for  that  of  the 
republic  in  (general ;  which,  if  he  had  not  happily 
raised,  Antony,  in  his  return  from  Brundisium, 
would  have  spread  desolation,  like  a  wasting  pes- 
tilence,  around  the  land.  What  followed  I  need 
not  add,  as  I  imagine  you  are  vrell  apprised  of 
all  that  has  happened  subsequent  to  that  period. 
To  return,  then,  to  what  gave  occasion  to  this 
digression,  let  me  again  assure  you,  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  satisfied  vrith  your  excuse  concerning 
Sempronius.  The  truth  is,  it  was  impossible  to 
act  with  any  determined  steadiness  and  uniformity 
in  times  of  such  total  anarchy  and  confusion. 
**  But  other  days,**  to  use  an  expression  of  Terence, 
''are  now  arrived,  and  other  measures  are  now 
required."  Come,  then,  my  friend,  let  us  sail 
foith  together,  and  even  take  our  place  at  the 
helm.  All  the  advocates  of  liberty  are  embarked 
in  one  common  bottom ;  and  it  is  my  utmost  en- 
deavour to  steer  them  right.  May  prosperous 
gales  then  attend  our  voyage !  But,  whatever 
winds  may  arise,  my  best  skill,  most  assuredly, 
shall  not  be  wanting :  and  is  it  in  the  power  of 
patriotism  to  be  answerable  for  more  ?  In  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  your  care  to  cherish  in  your 
breast  every  generous  and  exalted  sentiment, 
remembering  idways  that  your  true  glory  must 
ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  republic. 
Farewell. 

the  plausible  occasion  of  being  the  distinguished  aasertor 
of  C«sar*s  acts,  and  of  the  full  execution  of  all  his  bequests, 
by  which  means  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the 
veterans,  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  and  interested 
the  whole  populace  of  Rome  in  his  cause,  since  it  was  the 
common  cause  of  all  who  were  expecting  with  impatience 
the  effect  of  Caesar's  liberality."  However,  had  Cicero's 
engagements  with  Octavins  ended  here,  his  omdnct  might 
have  been  excused,  at  least,  though  it  certainly  coiHd  not 
have  been  Justified.  But  when  he  afterwards  armed  Octa- 
vins with  the  power  and  the  dignities  of  the  stete ;  when 
he  trusted  (as  the  excellent  author  of  the  observations  on 
his  life  ingeniously  expresses  it)  *'  the  last  stake  of  liberty 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  so  great  temptations  to 
betray  it,"  he  seems  clearly  to  have  acted  in  contradiction 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  sa<n1flced  the 
oanse  of  the  republic  to  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Antony. 
Plutarch  expressly  aaslgas  this  as  Cloero's  motive  for 
deolwing  in  favour  of  Octavins,  which,  indeed,  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  his  letters  to  Atticus.  It  appears 
from  these  that  there  was  so  little  dUTerenoe,  with  respect 
to  the  republican  interest,  whether  Antony  or  Octavins 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  neither  Atticus  nor  Cicero 
could  determine  in  that  view  which  to  prefer : — **  Valde 
tibi  assentior,"  says  our  author  to  his  friend,  **  si  multum 
possit  OctavianuB,  multo  flrmins  acta  tyranni  comproba* 
tum  iri,  quam  in  Tellurls ;  atque  id  contra  Brutum  fieri. 
Sin  autem  vincitur,  rides  intolerabilem  Aotonium,  ut  quem 
veUs  neeciaa.**— Ad  Att.  xtI.  14 ;  Pint,  in  Vit  Brut. ;  Tun- 
stal's  Observ.  on  the  Epist.  between  Bmt.  and  Cio.  p.  132 ; 
Observ.  on  the  Life  of  Cic.  p.  60. 
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BOOK   XIV. 


LETTER  I. 


Galba*  to  Cicero. 
On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  day  on  which 
Pansa  intended  to  join  the  army  of  Hirtiui,  Antony 

A,  u.  7ia  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  second  and 
thirty-fifth  legions,  together  with  his  own 
prctorian  cohort,  and  that  of  Siknos* ;  both  which 
were  composed  of  the  Evocati*.  I  happened,  at 
this  time,  to  be  in  Pansa's  army,  having  been  sent 
a  hundred  miles  express,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
march.  Antony  advanced  towards  ns  with  these 
troops,  in  the  supposition  that  our  forces  consisted 
only  of  four  new-raised  legions  ;  whereas  Hirtius, 
the  better  to  secure  our  junction,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  preceding  night  to  reinforce  us  with 
the  mariiiU  legion,  which  I  generally  commanded, 
as  also  with  two  prtetorian  cohorts.  These  regi- 
ments, upon  the  very  first  appearance  of  Antony's 
cavalry,  could  by  no  means  be  restrained  from 
engaging;  so  that  we  were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  following  them  to  the  charge.  Antony, 
in  order  to  deceive  us  into  a  belief  that  none  of  his 
legions  were  with  him.  had  posted  them,  at  Forum 
Gallorum^,  and  only  appeared  with  his  horse 
and  light-armed  troops  in  view.  Pansa,  when  he 
saw  that,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  martial 
legion  had  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  gave  directions 
that  two  of  his  new-raised  legions,  which  were 
behind,  should  immediately  come  up.  As  soon  as 
we  had  passed  the  woods  and  a  morass,  we  formed 
in  order  of  battle  with  twelve  cohorts' ;  the  other 
two  legions  I  just  now  mentioned  not  being  yet 
arriv%d.  Antony  observing  this,  drew  all  his  forces 
out  of  the  village,  and  instantly  began  the  engage- 
ment. Both  sides  maintained  the  first  onset  with 
the  most  obstinate  bravery;  though,  indeed,  our 
right  wing,  in  which  I  commanded  eight  cohorts 
of  the  martiai  legion,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
action,  repulsed  Antony's  thirty-fifth  legion,  and 
pursued  them  above  ••••r  paces  out  of  the  field. 
But  I  no  sooner  observed  the  enemy's  cavalry 
attempting  to  surround  the  wing  from  which  I  had 
advanced,  than  I  endeavoured  to  rejoin  it ;  order- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  my  light-armed  troops  to 
engage  Antony's  Moorish  horse,  lest  they  should 
fall  upon  us  in  our  rear.  But  whilst  I  was 
attempting  to  regain  my  post,  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  perceived 
Antony  himself  at  a  small  dbtance  behind  me. 

*  He  hsd  been  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenapts  in  Gaol ;  but 
not  being  favoured  by  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  consul- 
ship, he  Joined  in  the  conspiracy  with  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius.  He  was  great-grandfather  to  the  emperor  Galba. — 
Quartier. 

■  He  was  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Lepidus.  and 
by  the  secret  connirance,  if  not  by  the  express  orders, 
of  that  general,  had  conducted  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
assistanoe  of  Antony,  in  the  siege  of  Moilsna^— Dio,  xItL 
p.  336. 

▼  See  rem.  *,  p.  403L 

^  Now  called  CasUl-Franeo,  aamall  village-  on  theJEmi- 
llan  Way  between  Modena  and  Bologna. 

X  A  cohort  consisted  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  men. 

7  **  The  common  editions  add  here  quingentoSt  but  it  is 
not  found  either  in  Dr.  Mead's  M&  or  any  other  authority." 
—Rose. 


Upon  this,  throwing  my  shidd  acrosa  my  shoulden, 
I  galloped  full  speed  towards  one  of  ov  nev- 
raised  legions,  which  I  saw  advanoBg  frwn  the 
camp ;  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  portoing  me 
on  the  one  side,  and  our  own  men  aimiag  tbev 
pikes  at  me  on  the  other ;  but,  as  the  latter  tooa 
discovered  who  I  was,  I  had  the  very  extraonfiaary 
good  fortune  to  escape.  Cssar's  pnetcnian  oobort', 
which  was  posted  on  the  iEmilian  road,  made  a 
very  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  But  our  kft 
wing,  in  which  were  two  cohorts  of  the  martU 
legion,  together  with  the  prsetorian  cohort,  and 
which  formed  indeed  the  weakest  division  of  amt 
army,  began  to  give  ground,  being  hemmed  in  by 
Antony's  cavalry,  in  which  he  is  extremely  atraog. 
As  soon  as  all  our  troops  had  made  good  their 
retreat,  I  began  to  think  of  mine,  and  was  the 
last  that  entered  our  camp.  Antony,  oonsidenng 
himself  as  master  of  the  field,  imagined  be  co«U^ 
likewise,  take  possession  of  our  camp ;  bat,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  be  retired  with  great  loss. 

As  soon  as  Hirtius  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty 
ran  cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony  in  his 
from  the  attack  of  our  camp,  engaged  him  mpm 
the  very  spot  where  our  action  had  just  before 
happened,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  Aboat 
ten  o^clock  that  night,  Antony,  with  his  cavilry, 
regained  his  camp  near  Mutina ;  as  Htrtins  retxred 
to  that  which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  die  momag, 
and  in  which  he  had  left  the  two  legions  thst 
repulsed  Antony. 

The  enemy  have  lost  the  greatest  part  of  thar 
veteran  troops.  But  this  advantage  was  not  to  he 
obtained  without  a  loss,  likewise,  on  onr  side ;  the 
pretorian  cohorts,  together  with  the  martial  legien, 
having  somewhat  suffered  in  this  action.  We  have 
taken  two  legionary  standards*,  together  with  nxty 
others ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  have  gained  a  voy 
considerable  victory.  Farewell. 
From  the  camp,  April  the  SOth. 


LETTER  II. 

Plancus  to  Cieero^. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  thai  I 

have  amply  justified  your  favourable  r^reaentatipes 

A.  n.710.   ^^  ™®'  **y  having  strictly  fulfilled  the 

promises  I  made  you.     I  give  yon  a  pro«( 

likewise,  of  my  particular  affection,  by  aoqnaasla^ 

you,  before  any  other  of  my  friends,  with  t^ 

measures  I  have  taken.     I  hope  you  are  wdl  pm- 

suaded,  that  the  republic  will  daily  receive     " 

stronger  instances  of  my  attachment ;  let 

you,  at  least,  that  you  shall  be  more  and 

convinced  of  it  by  the  clearest  and  most 

tionable  efidence.    As  to  what  concerns  my 


*  Octavins. 

•  Each  legion  had  a  chief  standard  canted  bite*  ft.  «pe« 
which  was  fixed  the  figure  of  an  eagle ;  there  «asa  parti- 
cular one,  likewise,  to  er^j  company. 

^  Wben  Plancus  wrote  this  letter  be  had  net  nac^fod 
advice  of  the  action  between  tiM  troops  of  Antaiy  sad  tbosB 
of  the  republic  of  which  an  aocoont  has  been  given  la  tto 
preceding  ^istle. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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ponal  interest,  I  protest  to  yon,  my  dear  Cicero, 
yi// Of  hopes  of  reflGQiDg  the  republic  from  those 
■mineDt  dinars  to  which  it  is  exposed,  that  not- 
lithstanding  I  esteem  those  iUostrioos  recompenses 
'laA  in  oniferred  by  the  senate  as  no  less  desir- 
tie  thu  immortal  fame,  yet,  believe  me,  I  shall 
otin  the  least  remit  of  my  earnest  endeavours  to 
mt  the  commonwealth,  although  I  should  never 
iticipate  of  its  gbrious  rewards.  If  the  ardour 
id  t&caej  of  my  zeal  should  not  distinguish  me, 
ada  thote  many  excellent  citizens  who  stand 
tb  in  the  defence  of  our  country,  let  not  your 
Inge  contribute  to  the  increase  of  my  honours. 
ire  no  ambition  inconsistent  with  that  general 
liity  for  which  I  have  taken  up  arms,  and  am 
fectlj  well  contented  to  leave  it  to  your  own 
iminatioat  both  when,  and  in  what  manner, 
tenrices  shall  be  recompensed.  Nothing, 
ied,  can  be  deemed  too  late  or  too  inconsider- 
r  wbick  is  given  to  a  man  as  a  public  testimony 
is  coantry's  approbation. 
sTiof  reached  the  Rhone,  by  long  marches,  I 
id  that  nver,  with  my  whole  army,  on  the  27th 
pril,  and  immediately  ordered  a  detachment 
thousand  horse  to  advance  before  me  from 
la'.bf  a.  shorter  road.  If  I  meet  with  no 
lotions  on  the  part  of  Lepidus,  I  doubt  not 
ring  the  republic  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Uigencc  and  expedition;  but,  if  he  should 
pt  to  intercept  my  passage,  I  must  take  my 
ires  as  circumstances  shall  require.  Of  this, 
er,  /  wQl  now  assure  you,  that  the  army  1 
sdacting  is  highly  respectable,  whether  con- 
l  with  regard  to  the  nature,  the  number,  or 
^Uty  of  my  troops.  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
your  friendship  upon  no  other  terms,  than 
are  sure  I  sball  always  give  you  the  warmest 
ofmiae,     FarewelL 


L.ETTER  III. 
Deeimus  Brutxu  to  Cicero, 
ire  sensible  how  great  a  loss  the  republic 
ined  bj  the  death  of  Pansa<*.  It  behoves 
yoo,  therefore,  to  exert  all  your  credit 
snd  iiddresa  to  prevent  our  enemies  from 
in^  any  reasonable  hope  of-  recovering 
n^th  now  that  they  have  thus  deprived  us 
ar  consuls  *.     I  am  preparing  to  pursue 


NT  callecl  Vieyne,  a  city  in  the  prorinoe  of  Dau- 
Btod  Dpon  tl>e  Rhone 

lied  at  Bologna  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
he  -woux&ds  ho  reodved  in  that  action. — Appian. 
\  iil,  p.  57*. 

and  OctwrStMB,  after  the  lutttle  mentioned  in 
g  zftoto,  *'  -were  determined,  at  all  hacards,  to 
earn  ;  and,  after  two  or  three  days  Q>ent  in 
Kw^  Wkely  place  erf  breaking  through  the  in- 
tbfiy  ntade  their  attack  with  such  vigoar, 
'  ratlier  than  wattet  the  town  to  be  snatched 
ttia  luuida»  oJKwe  to  draw  out  his  legions  and 
cral  battle.  The  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
Uaxy'm  xnen*  though  obliged  to  i^ve  ground, 
tod  evet^  inch  of  it,  till  Dedmus  Brutus, 
•portonity  »t  the  same  thne  to  tally  out  of 
tl3«  licoifl  €3if  bis  garrison,  helped  greatly  to 
d  comptote  the  victory.  Hirtiua  pushed  his 
ij  ^m_mt  flpfrit,  and  foroed  his  way  into  An- 
Inxt  vrben  1b«  had  gained  the  middle  of  it, 
telyldlted  near  the  general's  tent."— Life  of 


Antony  immediately ;  and  I  trust  shall  be  able  to 
render  it  impossible  either  for  Antony  to  continue 
in  Italy,  or  for  Yentidius'  to  escape  out  of  it 

As  I  suppose  you  see  very  clearlj  the  measures 
which  Pollio  will  pursue,  I  need  say  nothing  to  you 
upon  that  article.  But  I  make  it  my  first  and 
principal  request  that  you  would  send  to  Lepidus, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  that  light  and  in- 
constant man  from  renewing  the  war  by  joining 
with  Antony ;  as  both  Lepidus  and  Pollio  are  at 
the  head  of  very  numerous  and  powerful  armies. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  imagining  that  you  are 
not  equally  attentive  to  these  important  points, — 
but  from  the  firm  persuasion  that  Lepidus,  however 
dubious  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  senate,  will 
never  of  himself  act  in  the  manner  he  ought  Let 
me  entreat  you,  likewise,  to  confirm  Plancus  in  his 
present  resolutions ;  who,  I  should  hope,  when  he 
sees  Antony  driven  out  of  Italy,  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  his  assistance  to  the  republic  If  the  latter 
should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  I  purpose  to  post  a 
proper  number  of  forces  to  guard  the  passes  of  ! 
those  mountains' ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  ' 
giving  you  regular  notice  of  all  my  motions.  Fare-  \ 
weU. 

From  my  camp  at  Rheglum^,  AprO  the  S9th. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Plancus, 
How  pleasing  was  the  letter  I  received  from  you 
two  days  before  our  victory  at  Mutina !  wherein 
A,  D  7ia   y*"*  ^^®  ™®  ***  account  of  the  state  of 
your  troops,  of  your  zeal  to  the  republic, 
and  of  the  expedition  with  which  you  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  Brutus.     But,  notwith- 
standing that  the  enemy  was  defeated  before  you 
could  join  our  army,  the  hopes,  nevertheless,  of 

'  VentidluB  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  from  the  mean- 
est original,  became  one  of  the  most  distingui^ed  captains 
of  the  age.  The  father  of  Pompey  having  taken  the  city  of 
Ascalum  in  the  Italic  or  Social  war,  reserved  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
among  which  was  the  mother  of  Voitidins,  who  walked 
before  the  victor's  car  with  her  infant  son  at  ha>  breast 
When  he  grew  up  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  serving  as  a 
groom,  in  which  employment  having  gotten  together  a 
little  money,  he  furnished  himself  with  some  mules  and 
carriages,  which  he  let  out  to  the  government  for  the  use 
of  the  proconsuls  in  their  way  to  the  proyincea.  In  this 
capacity  he  became  known  to  Ca;sar,  who  observing  in 
him  a  genius  much  superior  to  his  station,  took  blm  into 
Gaul,  where  he  advanced  him  in  his  army ;  and,  after  the 
civil  wars  were  ended,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  senate,  and 
created  him  pretor.  After  the  death  of  C«sar,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  Antony,  to  whose  assistance  he 
was  at  this  time  marching  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which  he  had  raised  out  of  Cesar's  veteran 
legions  that  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  triumvirate 
appointed  him  consul.  Having  diortly  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  the  Parthians,  his  conduct 
and  bravery  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph ;  and  to  crown 
the  series  of  his  glory,  he  was  honoured,  at  his  death,  with 
a  pubUc  funeraL— Anl.  OeU.  zv.  4;  Dio.  xliii.  p.  839;  YelL 
Pat.  ii.  6G. 

r  The  intent  of  this  guard  seems  to  have  been  what 
Bfr.  Ross  conjoctures.  in  order  to  intercept  the  march  of 
Tentidiua,  and  prevent  him  from  following  Antony  over 
the  Alps. 

^  A  town  upon  the  .£milian  Way,  betweonModena  and 
It  is  now  called  Reggio, 
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the  oommmiwealth  tre  itUl  fixed  entirely  apoo  you ; 
M  tlie  principtl  letden  of  these  infimoiu  rehela 
have  escaped,  it  is  said,  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Yom  will  remember,  therefore,  that  to  exterminate 
the  remains  of  this  party  will  be  a  senrioe  no  less 
acceptable  to  the  senate  than  if  you  had  given  them 
the  first  repnlse. 

I  am  waiting,  as  well  as  many  others,  with  great 
impatience  for  the  retnm  of  your  couriers.  I  hope 
that  onr  late  sncoess  will  now  indoce  eren  Lepidos 
himself  to  act  in  concert  with  yon  for  the  defence 
of  the  common  cause.  I  entreat  you,  my  dear 
Plancas,  to  employ  your  utmost  endearours  for 
this  important  purpose,  that  every  spark  o(  this 
horrid  war  may  be  utterly  and  for  ever  extinguished. 
If  you  should  be  able  to  effect  this,  you  will  render 
a  most  godlike  service  to  your  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  procure  immortal  honour  to  yourself. 
Farewell. 
May  the  Sth.  ' 

LETTER  V. 
To  the  same. 
I  SBIZBD  the  yery  first  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  augmentation  of  your  dignities ;  and 
A  u  710  ^  o™itted  no  distinction  that  could  be 
considered  either  as  the  applause  or  re- 
ward of  merit.  This  you  vrill  perceive  by  the 
decree  which  has  been  voted  to  your  honour  vrith 
the  utmost  zeal  and  unanimity  in  a  very  full  house ; 
and  it  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  I  dictated  from 
a  paper  which  I  had  dravm  up  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  from  your  letter, 
that  it  was  more  your  ambition  to  approve  yoar 
actions  to  every  honest  mind,  than  to  be  distin- 
guished with  these  ensigns  of  glory ;  but  I  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  the  republic  to  consider,  not 
what  you  desire,  but  what  you  dnerve.  Let  me 
only  entreat  you  to  finish  the  work  which  others 
have  so  happily  begun ;  remembering  that  whoever 
shall  destroy  Antony  will  have  the  whole  honour 
of  concluding  this  war.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
gives  the  glory,  not  to  Ajax,  nor  Achilles,  but  to 
Ulysses  alone,  of  having  exterminated  Troy^ 
FaiewelL 


LETTER  VI. 
Deeimus  Brutus  to  Cieero, 

I  LOOK  upon  the  obligations  I  have  received 
from  you,  as  nothing  inferior  even  to  those  which 
A.  u.  710.  ^  ^*^^  conferred  upon  the  republic  ;  but 
*  I  am  not  capable,  you  are  well  assured, 
of  making  you  so  ill  a  return  as  I  have  experienced 
from  some  of  my  ungrateful  countrymen.  It  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  be  thought  to 
nave  somewhat  the  air  of  flattery  were  I  to  say, 
that  your  single  applause  outweighs,  in  my  esteem, 
their  whole  united  approbation.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  you  view  my  actions  by  the  faithful 
light  of  dispassionate  tru^  and  reason ;  whereas 
they,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  them  through  the 
clouds  of  envy  and  malevolence.     But  I  am  little 

1  In  the  original  it  is  **  Homenu  non  AJacem,  nee  Achil- 
lem.  sed  Ulyasem  appellavit  irroKvir6pBiop'."  which  is  not 
strictly  true ;  for  Homer  frequently  gives  that  epithet  to 
Achilles.  Plancus,  however,  could  not  mistake  the  hint, 
that  any  stratagem  would  be  fair  and  honourable  which 
should  for  ever  remove  Antony  out  of  their  way. 


concerned  how  much  soever  they  msy  oppose  ay 
honours,  provided  they  do  not  obstractmebBf 
services  to  the  republic,— the  very  dingvoii 
situation  of  which  let  me  now  point  oat  to  yoak 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you aic  sessblewhit  i 
great  disturbances  the  death  of  the  ooaasb)  ss? 
create  in  Rome ;  as  it  may  give  oocsakm  to  il  tk 
dangerous  practices  that  ambition  will  soggot  t» 
those  who  are  desirous  of  succeeding  to  tbdr  oftoe^. 
Hiis  is  all  that  prudence  will  allow  me  to  Myisi 
letter ;  and  all,  indeed,  tiiat  is  necessary  to  k  Hid 
to  a  man  of  your  penetration.    As  to  AatoBj, 
notwithstanding  he  made  his  escape  from  the  fteU 
of  battle  vrith  bnta  very  few  troops,  sad  those  too 
entirely  disarmed ;  yet,  by  setting  open  the  pnoi«i 
and  by  pressing  all  sorts  of  men  that  feUislnvij, 
he  has  collected  no  contemptible  nombcr  of  fcm 
These  have  likewise  been  cotksideFdily  sspaested 
by  the  acceasion  of  the  veteran  and  other  troopi  of 
Yentidius ;  who,  after  a  very  diificnlt  lairdk  onr 
the  Apennine  mountains,  hsia  fboad  BesnitojtfB 
Antony  in  the  fens  of  Sabata^    The  onlj  poaUi 
scheme  which  the  latter  can  pnrsoe  is,— cither  ts 
have  recourse  to  Lepidus,  if  that  geoenl  dboiU  to 
disposed  to  receive  him ;  or  to  post  hiondf  oe  Ac 
Alps  and  Apenninea,  in  order  to  make  ilmiiiilifi— 
with  his  cavalry  (in  which  be  is  excsediiiglyitwri 
on  the  neighbouring  country ;  or  to  Bsich  oti 
Etrnria"*,  whero  we  have  no  army  to  oppoKhm* 
Had  Csesar,  however,  passed  the  Apenuse  sw»- 
tains  agreeably  to  my  sMiviee*,  I  shovld  have driitt 
Anton  J  into  such  difficulties  that,  perhspi  viAs* 
striking  a  single  blow,  I  should  have  beeBibl*^ 
have  wasted  his  whole  army  by  famine.   Bat  til 
misfortune  is,  that  Cssar  vrill  neither  be  govoirf 
by  me,  nor  will  his  army  be  governed  hj  km,*" 
both  which  are  very  unhappy  circnustvccs  te 
our  cause.    This  then  being  Uie  sad  stste  of  piAlfi 
affairs,  can  I  be  solicitous,  as  I  said  abofo.  «M 
opposition  I  may  meet  with  in  respect  to  ay  set 
personal  honours  ?    The  particulars  I  bsve  ton 
mentioned  are  of  so  very  delicate  a  oatsR,  ttot  I 
know  not  how  you  vrill  be  able  to  tooeh  ipsa  AM 
in  the  senate ;  or  if  you  should,  I  fear  it  v3  toft 
no  purpose.     In  the  meaa  time  I  am  m  so  cm^ 
dition  to  subsist  my  troops  any  kmgcr.   Wheal 
first  took  up  arms  for  the  d^veranee  of  the  ee» 
monwealth,  I  had  above  four  hundred  thooMi 
sestertia<*  in  ready  money ;  but  at  preseat  I  tost 
not  only  mortgaged  every  part  of  my  estate,  \^ 
have  borrowed  all  I  could  possibly  mst  oa  tto 

J  BirtiusandPansa. 

^  This  seems  plainly  to  point  at  Ootaviia,  wfa(ki*  k<^ 
soon  after  procured  himself  to  be  alected  consul  in  f>ai<BB^ 
tion  with  Qnintus  Pedius. 

1  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  oa  tbcoa^' 
GenoA. 

■  Tuscany. 

n  ••  Octavius,  firom  the  beginning. had  no  ^toapi*" 
pursuing  Antony.  He  had  already  gained  vhst  he  timm 
at ;  had  reduced  Antony's  power  so  low,  sad  isw^  ** 
own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  a  ooodiUoa  ct  lukNt  ^  **** 
tains  with  him  in  the  partition  of  the  emi^ :  *^"^ 
if  Antony  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  the  r^<^>BgM»  Ff^ 
would  have  probably  been  too  stroc^  ibr  bin  aadlcpi**- 
When  OcUvius  was  pressed,  therefore,  to  paofi  AoioaT, 
he  contrived  stiU  to  delay  it  untU  it  was  «>«  l«^>  taklDC 
himself  to  be  more  usefully  employed  in  ercnriag  to  Ui 
interest  the  troops  of  the  coosola.**— Life  (tf  Clc««.  P<  ^^ 

o  About  SM.OOM.  sterling. 
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f&  of  mj  friends.  I  leave  yoa  to  judge,  there- 
of with  what  difficulty  I  now  maintain  eeren 
;ioDs  it  mf  own  expense.  The  truth  b,  I  should 
t  be  equal  to  so  great  a  charge  were  I  possessed 
til  Vino' if  immense  treasures, 
ks  soon  aa  I  shall  receire  any  certain  information 
intoDf's  motions,  I  will  give  you  notice.  In 
meta  dme  I  will  only  add,  that  I  desire  the 
tionance  of  your  friendship  upon  no  other  terms 
1 18  yon  shall  find  an  equal  return  of  mine. 
fwelL 
am  mj  camp  at  Tertona<i,  May  the  5th. 


LETTER  VIL 
Planeus  to  Cieero. 
tiTE  jm  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks 
rar  late  favours,  which,  as  long  as  I  live,  I 
sfaflll  always  most  gratefully  acknowledge. 

'  More  than  this  I  dare  not  venture  to 
86 ;  for  I  fear  it  will  never  be  in  my  power 
ait  such  uncommon  obligations,  unless  you 
I  think  (what  your  letter  endeavours,  indeed, 
aach  serious  eloquence  to  persuade  me)  that 
ember  them  is  to  return  them.  You  could 
ve  acted  with  a  more  affectionate  zeal  if  the 
n  of  your  own  son  had  been  in  question ; 
un  perfectly  sensible  of  the  high  honours 
Te  decreed  to  me  in  consequence  of  your 
)tion  for  that  purpose.  I  am  sensible,  too, 
yoar  sabeequent  votes  in  my  behalf  were 
conformable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ad  the  opinion  of  my  friends ;  as  I  am  in- 
Zilewise,  of  the  advantageous  colours  in 
ou  are  perpetually  representing  me,  as  well 
le  frequent  contests  you  sustain  with  my 
r  detractors.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
t,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
:  republic  that  I  am  worthy  of  the  praises 
iw  upon  me, — and>  in  the  next  place,  to 
oa  sensible  that  I  gratefully  bear  your 
p  in  remembrance.  I  will  only  add,  under 
'e,  Ciuit  I  desire  you  to  protect  me  in  the 
[  have  Urns  procured  by  your  influence ; 
ire  it  no  otherwise  than  as  my  actions 
e  that  I  am  the  man  you  wish  to  find  me. 
1  aa  I  bad  passed  the  Rhone.  I  detached 
three  thousand'  horse  under  the  com* 
jnj  brother,  with  orders  to  advance 
kf  atina^  to  which  place  I  intended  to 
m  with  the  rest  of  my  army.  But,  on 
thi  ther,  I  received  advice  that  an  action 
;ned  and  that  the  siege  was  raised. 
find,  liaa  no  other  resource  left  but  to 

these  parts  with  the  remains  of  his 
xa.  His  only  hopes,  indeed,  are,  that 
able  to  gain  dther  Lq>idus  or  his  army, 
icre  sure  some  troops  no  less  disaffected 
ublic  than  those  which  served  under 
cLself.       1  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 


€»£  tmnwnwe  wealth  wu,  is  not  known. 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  celebrated 
Tff,  to  wliom  aeveral  letters  in  the  preceding 
UecCiom  are  addreased. 
aboua  Atairty  miles  north  from  Genoa. 

letter  of  this  book  Planous  says  this 
.  only  of  a  thousand  horse ;  in  one  or 
•e-,  oC  Ata«8e  pamages,  the  transcrihers  rouKt 
3d  9CKm«  mistake. 


recal  my  cavalry,  and  to  halt  in  the  country  of 
the  AUobroges*,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  act  as  cir* 
cumstances  shall  require.  If  Antony  should  retire 
into  this  country  destitute  of  men,  I  make  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding,  that  he  should  be  received 
by  the  army  of  Lepidus,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him  with  my  present  forces.  Should 
he  even  appear  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  and 
should  the  tenth  veteran  legion  revolt,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  those  regiments,  was  by  my 
means  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the.  republic, — yet  I  shall  endeavour,  by  acting  on 
the  defensive,  to  prevent  him  from  gaining  any 
advantage  over  us ;  which  I  hope  to  effect,  till  a 
reinforcement  from  Italy  shall  enable  me  to  exter- 
minate this  desperate  crew.  I  will  venture  at 
least  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  neither 
zeal  nor  vigilance  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  my  sincere  wish,  indeed,  that 
the  senate  may  have  no  farther  fears ;  but  if  any 
should  still  remain,  no  man  will  enter  into  their 
cause  with  greater  warmth  and  spirit,  nor  be  wil- 
ling to  suffer  more  in  the  support  of  it,  than  myself. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  eqgage  Lepidus  to  join 
with  me  in  the  same  views ;  and  I  have  promised 
him,  if  he  will  act  with  a  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  that  I  shall,  upon  all  occasions,  yield 
him  an  entire  deference.  I  have  employed  my 
brother,  together  with  Furnius  and  Laterensis*,  to 
negotiate  tl^s  association  between  us ;  and  no  pri* 
vate  injury  done  to  myself  shall  ever  prevent  me 
from  concurring  with  my  greatest  enemy  whenever 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  should  these  overtures  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, I  shall  still  persevere  with  the  same  zeal 
(and,  perhaps,  with  more  glory)  in  my  endeavours 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  senate.  Take  care  of 
your  health,  and  allow  me  an  equal  return  of  your 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 
Decimut  Brutus,  Consul  electa  to  Cicero. 

I  HAVE  received  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  you 

sent  me  by  my  couriers,  to  which  I  can  only  say, 

A.  u  7ia    *"  return,  that  my  obligations  to  you  rise 

much  higher  than  I  can  easily  discharge. 

I  gave  you  an  account,  in  my  last,  of  the  posture 
of  our  affairs :  since  which  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  Antony  is  on  his  march  towards  Lepidus. 
Among  some  papers  of  Antony  which  are  fallen 
into  my  hands,  I  found  a  list  of  the  several  persons 
whom  he  intended  to  employ  as  mediators  in  his 
behalf  with  PoUio,  Lepidus,  and  Planeus  ;  so  that 
he  has  not  yet,  it  seems,  given  up  all  hopes  of 
gaining  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  an  immediate  express  to  Planeus,  with 
adrice  of  Antony's  march.  I  expect,  within  a  few 
days,  to  receive  ambassadors  from  the  AUobroges, 
and  all  the  other  districts  of  this  province :  and  I 
doubt  not  of  dismissing  them  strongly  confirmed 
in  their  alliance  to  the  republic.  You  will  be 
attentive  on  your  part,  1  dare  say,  to  promote  all 

•  It  comprehended  the  territories  of  Geneva,  with  part 
of  Savoy  and  Daupbind,  and  formed  a  district  of  the  pro- 
rince  under  the  command  of  Lepidus. 

t  Furnius,  it  has  already  been  observed,  was  lieutenant 
to  Planeus,  as  Laterensis  acted  in  the  same  capacity  under 
Lepidua 

PP 
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Buch  necessary  meuares  at  Rome  as  shall  be 
airreeable  to  your  sentiments,  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth.     I  am  equally  persuaded 
I    that  yon  will  prevent,  if  it  be  possible  to  prevent, 
the  malevolent  schemes  of  my  enemies.  But  if  yon 
should  not  succeed  in  these  generous  endeavours, 
you  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
no  indignities  they  can  throw  upon  me,  are  capable 
of  deterring  me  firom  my  purposes.     Farewell. 
From  my  camp  on  the  tivntifln  of  the  Statidlenies*, 
MaytbeAUi. 


LETTER  IX. 
Plancut  to  Cicero, 
SoMB  occurrences  have  arisen  since  I  closed  my 
former  letter,  of  which  I  think  it  may  import  the 
A  V  7ia  '^P*^^^^  ^^^^  J^!^  should  be  apprised  ;  as 
both  the  commonwealth  and  myself,  I 
hope,  have  reaped  advantage  from  my  assiduity 
in  the  affair  I  am  going  to  mention.  I  solicited 
Lepidus  by  repeated  expresses  to  lay  aside  all  ani- 
mosities between  us,  and  amicably  unite  with  me 
in  concerting  measures  for  the  succour  of  the 
republic,  conjuring  him  to  prefer  the  interest  of 
his  family  and  his  country  to  that  of  a  contemptible 
and  desperate  rebel ;  and  assuring  him,  if  he  did  so, 
that  he  might  entirely  command  me  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Accordingly,  by  the  intervention  of  Later- 
ensis,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  negotiation;  and 
Lepidus  has  given  me  his  honour  that  if  he  cannot 
prevent  Antony  from  entering  his  province^,  he 
will  most  certainly  lead  his  army  against  him.  He 
requests,  likewise,  that  I  would  join  him  with  my 
forces ;  and  the  rather,  as  Antony  is  extremely 
strong  in  cavalry,  whereas  that  of  Lepidus  is  very 
inconsiderable :  and  out  of  these  few,  ten  of  his 
best  men  have  lately  deserted  to  my  camp.  As 
soon  as  I  received  this  express,  I  lost  no  time  to 
forward  and  assist  the  good  intentions  of  Lepidus. 
I  clearly  saw,  indeed,  the  advantage  that  would 
arise  from  my  joining  him ;  as  my  horse  would  be 
of  service  in  pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's 
cavalry,  and,  as  the  presence  of  my  troops  in  gene- 
ral, would  be  a  restraint  upon  the  disaffiected  part 
of  those  under  his  command.  To  this  end,  having 
spent  a  day  in  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Isara^, 
a  very  considerable  river,  that  bounds  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobroges,  I  passed  it  with  my  whole 
army  on  the  1 2th  of  May.  But  having  received 
advice  that  Lucius  Antonius'  was  advancing  to- 
wards us  with  some  regiments  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  that  he  was  actually  arrived  at  Forum  JuliiJ^ ;  I 
ordered,  on  the  14th,  a  detachment  of  four  thousand 
horse  to  meet  him,  under  the  command  of  my  bro- 
ther, whom  I  purpose  to  follow  by  long  marches 
with  four  light-armed  legions  and  the  remainder  of 
my  cavalry.  And  should  that  Fortune  which  presides 
over  the  republic  prove  in  any  degree  favourable  to 
my  arms,  I  shall  soon  put  an  end,  at  once,  both  to 

«  A  territory  in  Liguria,  the  principal  town  of  whicli 
was  AquB  SUtiellorum,  now  called  Aqui,  in  the  district 
of  Montserrat. 

*  N&rbonensian  Oaol :  which,  together  with  part  of 
Spain,  composed  the  province  of  Lf^idua. 

«^  It  is  now  called  the  /«ere,  a  river  in  Dauphin^,  which 
falls  into  the  Rhone. 

*  A  brother  of  Marie  Antony. 
7  Now  oalled  Frtjus,  a  city  in  Provence. 


our  own  fears  and  to  the  hopes  of  theie  amkaX 
rebels.  But  if  the  infamous  Antooj,  tppnied  of 
our  approach,  should  retire  towards  Italf,  it  viQ 
be  the  business  of  Brutus  to  intercefA his  niitb; 
and  Brutus,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  sutof 
either  in  courage  or  conduct  for  that  pvpoie. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  teod  mybrotkr 
with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  harasi  Aatoef  bkii 
retreat,  and  to  protect  Italy  from  his  ^tftthtim. 
FarewdL 


LETTER  X. 
CagsitUf  Proeonnd,  to  Cken. 
Your  letter*  affords  me  a  new  proof  «f  ?Mr 
extraordinary  friendship.    I  find  by  it  that  yoa  ut 
'  A.  u  7ia  ^^^  ^^^  *  well-wisher  to  my  tsterat,  (« 
I  you  have,  at  all  times,  been,  isdeti  for 

the  sake  of  the  republic  as  well  u  for  ny  ova,)  bit 
enter  into  it  with  the  warmest  and  moit  nxioe 
solicitude.  I  was  persuaded,  therefore,  tbit  a 
you  could  not  suppose  me  capd)le  of  beio^  ioactiiff 
at  a  season  when  my  country  Isboored  mkt  t 
general  oppression,  you  would  be  impttie&t  to  lietf 
both  of  my  persoiul  wel&re  and  of  the  laceetf  of 
my  military  preparations.  For  this  retsoo,  as  nos 
as  Aulus  Allienus  had  resigned  those  kpou  nil 
my  hands  which  he  brought  from  EgjptN  I  n^^ 
you  by  different  couriers,  whom  I  desptfcheJ  t» 
Rome.  I  sent  a  letter,  at  the  ssme  time,  to  ^ 
senate  ;  and  if  my  people  obeyed  their  isitndiaB^ 
it  was  not  delivered  till  it  was  first  rnd » j«a 
But,  if  these  expresses  should  not  be  trrind,!  m 
persuaded  they  have  been  intercepted  by  I^^^*^ 
who,  after  having  most  viUanously  swidew 
Trebonins^,  has  nude  himself  msster  of  hiip^- 
vince. 

All  the  troops  which  I  found  in  Syiis  bsK 
submitted  to  my  authority.  However,  I  hs«l»« 
a  little  retarded  in  my  preparations,  io  or^  ^ 
distribute  some  donatives  which  I  had  prooaed* 
the  soldiers,  but  I  have  now  discharged  mj  ^ 
gagements. 

If  you  are  sensible  that  I  have  refused  so  hboas 
nor  dangers  for  the  service  of  my  couatry :  if  it «« 
by  your  advice  and  persuasion  that  1  took  «p  try 

«  This  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  thel3Uikttertf  tb 
preceding  book,  p.  568. 

»  See  rem,  «,  p.  B6&. 

^  It  has  already  been  observed  [see  roa.  ^  F>  S^^ 
DoUbeUa  left  Rome  before  the  expiration  ^^^^'^ 
ship,  in  order  to  poeseaa  himself  of  the  gofwoafft  rf 
Syria.  In  his  way  thither  he  arrived  st  Smjm^*^ 
Trebonius,  procnnsul  of  Asia  Minor,  resided.  Titters 
refused  him  admittance  into  the  dty,  but  tnstri  >*"i 
however,  with  great  civility,  and  many  o*I*'J' 
mutually  passed  .between  them.  With  ttess  ^^'^^ 
appeared  satisfied,  and  preteodfaig  to  pomt  Ui  ">|^ 
proceeded  towards Epbesos;  but  he  retoreed  in  ft»»>F^ 
and  making  himself  master  of  the  dty  by  «n»"fc^^ 
Trebonius  in  his  bed.  Cicero,  in  one  of  bii  f^Wj 
expatiates  upon  the  cruelties  which  DoUbeUa  »--■• 
on  thb  his  unfortunate  but  iUustrioos  priwpg.^*g 
him  two  days  under  torture,  to  extort  a  di«twy«  *" 
public  money  in  his  custody,  insolttnf  him  il  *^r*J 
time  with  the  most  opprobrious  laaguaf*;  bt  **■«*" 
his  head  to  be  out  off  and  exhibited  to  ths  F"^^^^  j* 
the  point  of  a  spear,  his  body  to  be  dngsei  Uwwifh  m 
principal  streets  of  Smyrna,  and  afterwu*  to  be  Af^ 
into  the  sea.  See  rm. »«,  p,  444;  Appiaa  DtBdLaT.  at 
p.A42;PhiLxL2,  3. 
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paast  tboK  inftmous  mradere  of  our  liberties  ;  if 
htfe  not  onlj  raised  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
e  eommoQwealth,  bnt  hare  even  snatched  it  from 
oit  end  ind  oppressive  hands ;  let  these  consi- 
ntioiu  reoommend  my  interests  to  yonr  care  and 
)tMtioo.  Hid  Dolabella,  indeed,  possessed  him- 
f  of  these  forces,  the  expectation  of  such  an 
Ktiooal  body  of  troops,  eren  before  they  had 
oallj  jomed  Antony,  would  greatly  have  con- 
Md  md  gtrengthened  his  party.  If,  upon  this 
Kmt,  therefore,  you  think  these  soldiers  deserve 
Jj  of  the  republic,  let  them  eiperience  the 
efit  of  jour  patronage,  nor  suffer  tiiem  to  have 
m  to  regret,  that  ti^ey  preferred  their  dutv  to 
nounonwealth,  to  all  the  powerful  temptations 
londer  and  rapine.  I  must  also  recommend  it 
nr  care,  that  due  honours  be  paid  to  the 
lis,  Marcos  and  Crispus<=.  As  to  Bassus,  he 
utely  refused  to  deliver  up  the  legion  under 
immand :  and  had  they  not,  without  his  con- 
depated  some  of  their  officers  to  treat  with 
e  would  have  shut  the  gates  of  Apamea,  and 
me  to  have  entered  the  town  by  assault  I 
these  requests,  then,  as  well  in  the  name  of 
ieodship,  which,  I  trust,  will  have  much 
with  you ;  as  in  that  of  Uie  republic,  which 
er,  i  know,  been  the  object  of  your  warmest 
>n.  Believe  me,  the  army  under  my  com- 
i  zeakrasly  attached  not  only  to  the  senate, 
every  friend  of  our  country,  but  particularly 
"self.  The  frequent  accounts,  indeed,  they 
your  patriot  disposition,  have  extremely 
d  you  to  them,  and  should  they  find  their 
t  to  be  a  part  of  your  concern,  they  will 
you,  in  ail  respects,  as  their  first  and 
benefactor. 

I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  intelli- 
at  Dolabella  is  marched  into  Cilicia, 
1  porpose  immediately  to  follow  him.  I 
yon  eari  J  notice  of  the  event  of  this  expe- 
id  may  I  so  prove  successful,  as  I  shall 
r  to  dieaerre  well  of  the  republic.  Take 
onr  health,  and  continue  your  friendship 
arewell. 
camp.  May  tbe  7th. 


LETTER  XI. 
DeeimtuM  Brutus,  Contui  elect. 
easflige    you   commissioned  Galba  and 

to  deliTer  to  the  senate,  sufficiently 
timatea  the  nature  of  those  fears  and 
spidonB  which  you  imagine  we  have 
itertaivi.  But  I  must  confess,  that  the 
as  yo«a  wrould  thus  infuse  into  us,  seem 
a  wortfay^  of  that  glorious  victory  you 
9d  tjfver  the  enemies  of  the  common- 
iere  me*  my  dear  Brutus,  both  the 
be  genermls  that  support  its  cause,  are 
th  an  undaunted  resolution ;  we  are 
»re«  that  ^roo,  whom  we  esteem  the 
in   that   ever  the  republic  employed, 

nm  capable  of  any  timidity.  Is  it 
ed,  after  liiaving  confidently  reposed 
yotxr  <x»iirage  and  conduct,  when  you 
r  ify  ^Antony  in  all  the  fulness  of  his 

at  of  tbiea^   perBons.  aa  well  as  of  Bums, 
tje  -amsLt   aanteoce.has  been  given  in  the 


strength  and  power,  that  any  of  us  should  harbour 
the  least  fear  now  that  the  siege  is  raised,  and  the 
enemy's  army  entirely  overthrown  ?  Nor  have  we 
anything,  surely,  to  apprehend  firom  Lepidus.  For 
who  can  imagine  him  so  utterlv  void  of  all  rational 
conduct,  as  to  have  professed  himself  an  advocate 
fbr  peace,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  most  neces- 
sary and  important  war,  and  yet  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  republic  the  moment  that  most  desir- 
able  peace  is  restored  ?  You  are  far  too  sagacious, 
I  doubt  not,  to  entertain  such  a  thought*.  Never- 
theless, the  fears  you  have  renewed  amongst  us,  at 
a  time  when  every  temple  throughout  Rome  is 
resounding  with  our  thanksgivings  for  your  deli- 
verance, hMve  cast  a  very  considerable  damp  upon 
our  joy.  May  the  fact  prove,  then,  (whatrindeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  as  well  as  hope)  that 
Antony  is  completely  vanquished.  But  should  he 
happen  to  recover  some  degree  of  strength,  he 
will  most  assuredly  find  that  neither  the  senate  is 
destitute  of  wisdom  nor  the  people  of  courage ;  I 
will  add,  too,  nor  the  republic  of  a  general,  so  long 
as  you  shall  be  alive  to  lead  forth  her  armies. 
FarewelL 
Maj  the  19th. 


LETTER  Xll. 
Planotu  to  Cicero. 

Antony  arrived  at  Forum-Julii,  with  the  van 
of  his  army,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  Yentidius  is 
^  ^  ^,^  only  two  days'  march  behind  him.  Lepi- 
dus  writes  me  word,  that  he  proposes  to 
wait  for  me  at  Forum- Voconii",  where  he  is  at 
present  encamped,  a  phice  about  four-and-twenty 
miles  distant  from  Forum-Julii.  If  he  and  Fortune 
do  not  deceive  my  expectations,  the  senate  may 
depend  upon  my  speedily  terminating  this  business 
to  their  full  satisfaction. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  the 
great  fatigues  which  my  brother  had  undergone,*by 
his  continual  marches,  had  extremely  impaired  his 
constitution.  However,  as  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  get  abroad,  he  considered  his 
health  as  an  acquisition  which  he  had  gained  as 
much  for  the  service  of  the  republic  as  fbr  himself, 
and  was  the  first  therefore  to  engage  in  every 
hazardous  expedition.  But  I  have  recommended 
it  to  him,  and  indeed  insisted,,  that  he  should 
return  to  Rome,  as  he  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  wear  himself  away  by  continuing  in  the  camp, 
than  be  able  to  give  me  any  assistance.  Besides, 
I  imagined,  now  that  the  republic  was  most  unhap- 
pily deprived  of  both  the  consuls,  that  the  presence 
of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  at  Rome.  But  if  any  of  you  should  think 
otherwise,  let  m«  be  censured  for  my  imprudent  ad- 
vice ;  but  let  not  my  brother  be  condemned  as  fail- 
ing in  his  duty. 

Lepidus,  agreeably  to  my  request,  has  delivered 
Apella  into  my  hands,  as  a  hostage  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  his  engagements  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
Lucius  Gellius  has  given  me  proo&  of  his  zeal,  as 


d  It  will  appear  in  the  progrese  of  these  letters,  that  if 
Cicero  was  really  in  earnest  in  what  he  here  nys  ooncem- 
iny  Lepidus,  it  was  he  himself ,  and  not  Brutus,  who  wanted 
sagacity. 

c  Now  called  Lt  Lue,  in  Provence. 
PP3 
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he  has  aIso  acted  in  the  affair  of  the  three  brothers, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Sextus  GaTianos.  I  have  lately 
employed  the  latter  in  some  negotiations  between 
Lepidus  and  myself,  and  I  have  found  him  firmly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  give  this  testimony  in  his  favour,  a 
tribute  which  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  pay  where- 
«Ter  it  is  deserved. 

Take  care  of  your  health,  and  allow  me  the  same 
share  of  your  heart  which  you  roost  assuredly  pos- 
sess of  mine.  I  recommend  my  dignities,  likewise, 
to  your  protection  ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  con  plead  any 
merit,  you  will  continue  your  good  Offices  to  me 
with  the  same  singular  affection  you  have  hitherto 
discovered.    Farewell 


LETTER   Xin. 
To  Cornifioius. 

You  recommend  a  friend  of  my  own,  when  you 

desire  my  good  offices  to  Lucceius  :  be  assured  I 

shall  faithfully  support  his  interest  by 

^' '    '   every  mean  in  my  power. 

We  have  lost  our  colleagues ',  Hirtius  and  Pansa : 
and  the  death  of  these  excellent  consuls,  who  dis- 
charged their  office  with  great  advantage  to  the 
republic,  has  happened  at  a  very  unseasonable  con- 
juncture. For  though  we  are  at  present  delivered 
from  the  oppressions  of  Antony,  we  are  not  wholly 
free  from  all  apprehensions  of  danger.  But,  if  1 
may  be  permitted,  I  shall  continue  my  usual  endea- 
vours to  preserve  the  commonwealth  from  ruin ; 
though,  I  must  confess,  I  am  full  weary  of  the 
work.  No  lassitude,  however,  ought  to  obstruct 
the  duties  we  owe  to  our  country. — But  I  forbear 
to  enter  farther  into  this  subject,  as  I  had  rather 
you  should  hear  of  my  actions  from  others  than 
from  myself.  The  account  I  receive  of  yours  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  my  wishes  ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  reports  concerning  Minn- 
cius.  They  are,  indeed,  very  unfavourable  to  his 
character,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  things  you 
said  of  him  in  one  of  your  letters.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  to  be  informed 
of  everything  else  which  is  transacting  in  your 
province.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XIV. 
To  Decimu*  Bruhu,  Consul  elect. 
It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction,  my  dear  Bmtns, 
that  I  find  you  approve  of  my  conduct  in  the  aenate, 
A.  V.  710.    ^^  respect  both  to  the  decemvirs',  and 
to  the  honours  decreed  to  our  yonng^  man. 
Yet,  after  all,  what  have  my  labours  availed  ?    Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  (and  you  know  I  am  not  apt 
to  boast,)  the  senate  vras  the  grand  engine  of  my 
power :  but  all  those  springs  which  I  used  so  suc- 
cessfully to  manage,  have  utterly  lost  their  force, 

'  In  the  college  of  augurs. 

r  These  deoemviri  were  probably  the  ten  persons  whom 
the  eenate,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  supposed  com- 
plete victory  hefore  the  walls  of  Modens,  had  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Antony  during  his  administra- 
tion of  the  consular  office.— Appian.  De  BelL  Civ.  ilL  578. 

^  Octavios.  The  himours  here  mentioned  w««,  perhaps, 
the  ovation,  (a  kind  of  inferior  and  leas  splendid  triumph,) 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Cicero,  was  decreed  to  young 
CoMar  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Modena.— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  974. 


and  I  can  no  longer  direct  its  motions.  Tbe  troth 
of  it  is,  the  news  of  your  glorious  taQy  froo  tbe 
garrison  of  Mntina,  of  Antony's  flight,  snd  rf  his 
army  being  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  had  isipired 
such  confidiBnt  hopes  of  a  complete  victory,  that 
the  disappointment  has  cast  a  general  daaip  spoa 
the  spirit  I  had  raised  against  our  enenuei;  ed 
all  my  ardent  invectives  seem  at  lasttohaTeproreJ 
just  as  insignificant  as  if  I  had  been  cooibttiag 
with  my  own  shadow.  But  to  the  purpose  of  yov 
letter. — ^Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ^fposi. 
tions  of  the  fourth  and  the  martial  Icgioes,  Mn» 
me  they  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to  Krre  isdtr 
you.  As  to  the  supply  of  money  which  joo  4mt 
some  measures  may,  and  most  assuredly  ihifi,  bt 
taken  in  order  to  raise  it.  I  am  wholly  is  jotf 
sentiments  with  Qcgard  to  the  calling  Brotai^  vi 
of  Greece,  and  ret<vi)ing  Cesar  here  for  the  pnteo- 
tion  of  Italy.  I  agre^  with  you,  likewise  ay  dear 
Brutus,  that  you  have  enemies  ;  and  tboigh  1  hi 
it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  sustain  their  itts^ 
yet  still,  however,  they  somewhat  eaburMi  ay 
schemes  in  your  fkvour. 

The  legions  from  Africa  J  are  daily  expeetei  U 
the  ipean  time,  the  worid  is  greatly  sstoaiihed  ti 
find  that  the  war  is  broke  out  again  in  yosr  pronoes. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  ever  happened  so  oiKXpectcdly; 
as  we  had  promised  ourselves,  from  the  aocosn  ^ 
the  victory  which  was  brought  to  us  oo  yov  birth- 
day ,  that  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  estabhihed  for 
many  generations.  But  now  all  our  fiesnutrenvod 
with  as  much  strength  as  ever. 

You  mentioned  in  your  letter,  dated  the  ISA  rf, 

May,  that  you  were  just  informed,  by  aa  ofroi 

from  Plancus,  that  Lepidus  had  rffuaed  to  nam 

Antony.      Should  this  prove  to  be  fact,  oar  bs» 

I  ness  will  be  so  much  the  easier ;  if  not,  we  m 

I  have  a  very  difficult  struggle  to  msintain,iadl 

depends  upon  you  to  ease  me  of  my  grest  tfftr 

I  hensions  for  the  event.     As  for  my  own  paitt  1 

have  exhausted  all  my  powers,  and  I  ssi  vtMl 

incapable  of  doing  more  than  I  have  airtsdy  p«P 

formed.    It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  i^ 

friend  ;  and  I  not  only  wish  but  expeet  to  see  yi 

the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  Eobb* 

Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Plancus. 
Nothing,  my  dear  Plancus,  could  be  atoreg) 
ous  to  yourself, nor  more  acceptable  to  the  sraitet 
a.  c  710.  ^*  ^^^^^  y^^  lately  addressed  to  thil 
sembly  :  I  will  add  too,  nothing  took 
more  opportune  than  the  particular  junctarein  si 
it  was  delivered.  Comutus  received  it  in  the  {Stsc 
of  a  very  fuU  house,  just  as  he  had  conmi«ia*0 
us  a  cold  and  irresolute  letter  from  Lepidas.  Y< 
was  read  immediately  afterwards,  and  it  «ss  h« 
with  the  loudest  aodamations  of  appbsie. 
was  highly  pleasing  indeed  to  the  senate,  sot 
from  the  importance  of  its  contents,  sad  d 
xealous  services  to  the  republic  of  which  it  gar 
an  account,  but  from  that  strength  sod  ekgaD< 
expression  with  which  it  was  ankasted. 
senate  was  extremely  urgent  that  it  ought 


I  Marcus  Brutus. 
J  IheaewereBomeof  the 
under  Julius  Ccaar.    See  rtm. 


lciicsM(hatb«i«i 
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f  be  taken  into  congidermtioii :  but  Cornatui 
it  proper  to  decline  their  reqoest.  However, 
K)le  aisembly  expressing  great  indignation  at 
iual,  the  qaestioa  was  put  by  five  of  the  tri- 
of  the  people.  When  Servilius  was  called 
for  his  opinion,  he  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned.  What  my  sentiments  were 
wai  supported  in  them  by  the  unanimous 
rcoce  of  the  whole  house)  you  will  see  by 
:ree  that  passed  apon  this  occasion. 
I  sfotible  that  your  own  superior  judgment 
idantly  sufficient  to  direct  you  in  all  emer- 
. ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  advising  you  not  to 
r  the  sanction  of  the  senate  in  so  critical  a 
rtare  as  the  present,  and  which  undoubtedly 
fteo  demand  immediate  action.  Be  a  senate, 
ifld,  to  yourself;  and,  without  any  other 
ty,  scruple  not  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
;rect  of  the  republic  shall  require.  In  one 
it  your  actions  anticipate  our  expectations, 
e  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  have 
i  some  glorious  exploit,  ere  we  are  so  much 
ied  that  you  even  had  it  in  your  intention. 
;nture  to  assore  you,  that  the  senate  will 
lainly  approve  both  your  seal  and  yourjudg. 
rhatereryou  shallthus  undertake.  FarewelL 


LETTER  XVI. 

To  DecimuM  Brutus^  Consul  elect, 
indebted  to  you  for  your  short  letter  by 

V^ol amnios,  as  well  as  for  two  others  more 
full,  one  of  which  was  brought  by  the  cou- 
rier of  Titus  Vibius,  the  other  was  for- 

0  me  by  Lupus  ;  and  all  of  them  came  to 

1  on  the  same  day.  I  find,  by  your  own  ac- 
well  as  by  that  which  Gneceius  has  given 
the   war,  far  from  being  extinguished, 

3e  breaking  out  again  with  greater  violence, 
sensible,  if  Antony  should  gain  any 
that  all  yoor  illustrious  services  to  the 
will  be  utterly  frustrated.  The  first 
we  received  here,  and  which,  indeed, 
eraallj  credited,  represented  him  as  hav- 
way  in  ^reat  consternation,  attended  only 
r  frig-btened  and  disarmed  soldiers.  But 
th,  sifter  all,  should  be  (what  Grseceius 
te)  that  Antony  is,  in  fact,  so  strong  as 
it  uriaafe  to  give  him  battle,  he  does  not 
inch  to  have  fied  from  Mutina,  as  to  have 
he  seat  of  war.  This  unexpected  news 
slU  Rome  another  countenance,  and  a 
of  disappointment  appears  in  every  face. 
even  some  amongst  us  who  complain  of 
hariog^  immediately  pursued  Antony  ; 
la^ne,  if  no  time  had  been  lost,  that  he 
itablj  have  been  destroyed.  But  it  is 
the  people-in  all  governments,  and  espe- 
ir«,  to  be  particularly  disposed  to  abuse 
y,  by  licentious  reflections  on  those  to 
r  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
>ne  shoald  be  careful  not  to  give  them 
use  for  their  censures. 
L  in  one  i^ord,  whoever  destroys  Antony 
le  i^lory  of  terminating  the  war :  a  hint 
i  rather  leave  to  your  own  reflections, 
myself  into  a  more  open  explanation''. 

a  See  rnn.  t,  p.  ^ZO* 


LETTER    XVII. 
Decimut  Brutus  to  Cicero, 
I  WILL  no  longer  attempt  to  make  any  formal 
acknowledgments  of  the  repeated  instances  I  re- 
▲  u  7ia    ^^^^^  ^^  y^^^  friendship  :  mere  words  are 
a  very  inadequate  return  to  those  obliga- 
tions  which  my  best  services  can  but  ill  repay.     If 
you  will  look  back  upon  my  former  letters,  you 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons  that 
prevented  me  from  pursuing  Antony  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Mutina.    The  truth,  my  dear 
Cicero,  is,  that  I  was  not  only  unprovided  both 
with  cavalry  and  baggage>horses,  but  not  having 
at  that  time  had  an  interview  with  C»sar,  I  could 
not  depend  on  his  assistance :  and  1  was  wholly 
ignorant,  likewise,  that  Hirtius  was  killed.     This 
will  account  fur  my  not  having  pursued  Antony  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement.     The  day  following  I 
received  an  express  from  Pansa,  to  attend  him  at 
Bononia  ;  but,  in  my  way  thither,  being  informed 
of  his  death,  I  immediately  returned  back  to  join 
my  little  corps.    1  may  justly  call  them  so,  indeed, 
as  my  forces  are  extremely  diminished,  and  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  from  the  great  hardships  they 
suffered  during  the  siege.     It  was  by  these  means 
that  Antony  got  two  days*  advance  of  me  ;  and,  as 
he  marched  in  disorder,  he  could  retire  much  faster 
than  it  was  in  my  power  to  pursue.     He  increased 
his  forces  likewise  by  pressing  the  inhabitants,  and 
throwing  open  the  prisons  in  every  town  through 
which  he  passed  :  and  in  this  manner  he  continued 
his  march  till  he  arrived  in  the  fens  of  Sabata. 
This  is  a  place  with  which  I  must  bring  you 
acquainted.     It  is  situated  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  the  roads  that  lie  about  it 
are  scarce  practicable.  When  1  had  reached  within 
thirty  miles  of  Antony,  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  joined  by  Ventidius,  and  had  made  a  speech  at 
the  head  of  their  combined  troops,  to  persuade  them 
to  follow  him  over  the  Alps  ;  assuring  them  that 
Lepidus  had  agreed  to  support  him.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  his  own  soldiers  (which,  indeed,  are  a 
very  inconsiderable  number,)  but  those  likewise  of 
Ventidius,  repeatedly  and  unanimously  declared 
that  they  were  determined  either  to  conquer,  or 
perish  in  Italy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  desired  that 
they  might  be  conducted  to  Pollentia^     Antony 
found  it  in  vain  to  oppose  them  ;  however,  he 
deferred  his  march  till  the  ensuing  day.      As  soon 
as  I  received  this   intelligence,   1  detached  five 
cohorts  to  Pollentia  ;  and  am  now  following  them 
with  the  remainder  of  my  troops.     This  detach- 
ment threw  themselves  into  that  city  an  hour  before 
Trebellius  arrived  with  his  cavalry ;  a  circumstance 
which  g^ves  me  great  satisfaction,  as  it  is  a  point, 
I  think,  upon  which  our  whole  success  depends. 
When  the  enemy  found  that  their  designs  were 
thus  frustrated,  they  conceived  hopes  of  crossing 
the  Alps  into  Gaul ;  as  they  supposed  the  four 
legions  commanded  by  Plancus  would  not  be  able 
to  withstand  their  united  forces,  and  that  an  army 
from  Italy  could  not  overtake  them  soon  enough 
to   prevent  their  passage. — However,   the   Allo- 
broges,  together  with  my  detachment,  have  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  design ;  which,  1 

1  Some  remains  of  this  city  still  subsist,  under  the  name 
of  PoUnsa.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  the  Tanaro,  in  Piedmont 
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tnut,  they  will  find  itill  more  difficult  to  effect, 
when  I  shall  come  up  with  the  rest  of  my  forces. 
Bot  should  they  happen,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass 
the  Isara,  I  shall  exert  my  utmost  endeayours  that 
this  circumstance  may  not  be  attended  with  any  ill 
consequences  to  the  commonwealth. 

Let  it  raise  the  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  the 
senate,  to  obsenre  that  Plancus  and  myself,  toge- 
ther with  our  respective  armies,  act  in  perfect 
concert  with  each  other,  and  are  ready  to  hazard 
every  danger  in  support  of  the  common  cause. 
However,  whilst  you  thus  confidently  rely  on  our 
I  zeal  and  diligence,  you  will  remit  nothing,  I  hope, 
of  your  own,  but  employ  your  utmost  care  to  send 
us  a  reinforcement,  as  well  as  every  other  necessary 
supply,  that  may  render  us  in  a  condition  to  defend 
your  liberties  against  those  who  have  infamously 
conspired  their  ruin.  One  cannot,  indeed,  but 
look  upon  these  our  enemies  with  so  much  the 
greater  indignation,  as  they  have  acted  with  the 
vilest  hypocrisy,  and  suddenly  turned  those  troops 
against  their  country,  which  they  long  pretended  to 
have  raised  for  its  defence.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
Decitnus  Brutus  to  Cicero, 

I  WISH  you  would  peruse  the  letter  I  have 
addressed  to  the  senate,  and  make  what  alterations 
▲.  V  710  ^^^  '^"^  i^^S^  proper.  You  will  find  by 
it,  that  I  am  under  an  absolute  necessity 
of  thus  applying  to  them.  Whilst  I  imagined  that 
I  should  be  joined  by  the  fourth  and  martial 
legions",  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate 
which  passed  for  that  purpose  on  the  motion  of 
Paulus  and  Drusus,  I  was  less  solicitous  about  the 
rest ;  but  now  that  I  have  only  some  new-raised 
regiments,  and  those  too  extremely  ill-accoutred, 
I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  upon  your  accounts, 
as  well  as  upon  my  own. 

The  citizens  of  Vicentia'*  have  always  distin- 
guished Marcus  Brutus  and  myself  by  their  parti- 
cular  regard.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  endeavour 
that  justice  be  done  them  by  the  senate,  in  the 
affair  concerning  the  slaves.  They,  are,  indeed, 
entitled  to  your  favour,  both  by  the  equity  of  their 
cause,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have,  upon 
all  occasions,  persevered  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
republic :  whereas  their  adversaries,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  a  most  seditious  and  faithless  people. 
Farewell. 


VeroeUco.  May  the  Slit. 


LETTER   XIX. 
Marcut  Lepidtu^  to  Cicero. 
Hating  received  advice  that  Antony  was  ad- 
vancing with  his  troops  towards  my  province,  and 
A.  u.  710.   ^^  ^'^^  before  him  a  detachment  of  his 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  his  brother 

•■  Thew  were  veteran  legions  which  had  served  under 
Cnar.  But.  notwithstanding  that  they  entered  into  the 
army  of  the  late  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  they  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  with  to  join  Deoimus  Brutus, 
in  resentment,  'tis  probable,  of  the  part  he  bore  in  the 
oonsi>iraoy  against  their  favourite  general.— Ep.  Fam. 
zL  14. 

a  Vicenxa,  a  maritime  city  in  the  territories  of  the 
Tmetians. 

«  VerceUi,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.     P  See  rem.  <>.  p.  567-  ' 


Ludus,  I  moved  with  my  army  from  the 
of  die  tRhone  and  the  ArsrS  in  order  to  oppose 
their  passage.  I  continued  my  msrch  witfaost 
halting,  till  I  arrived  at  Fonim  Vocooii,  and  ta 
now  encamped  somewhat  beyond  that  ton,  oa 
the  river  Argenteus',  opposite  to  Aotooy.  \m- 
tidius  has  joined  him  with  his  three  lepoot,  vU 
has  formed  his  camp  a  little  above  mine.  Antasf , 
before  this  conjunction,  had  the  seoood  kgin  e&< 
tire,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  Bes, 
though  indeed  wholly  unarmed,  who  escaped  fhn 
the  general  slaughter  of  his  other  legions :  be  is 
extremely  strong  in  cavalry;  for,  asnoueoftlnM 
troops  suffered  in  the  late  action,  he  has  do  kn 
than  ***'  horse.  Great  numbers  of  hb  nldierv 
both  horse  and  foot,  are  continually  deserti^  to 
my  camp ;  so  that  his  troops  diminish  erery  dsj. 
Both  Silanus*  and  Culeo*  have  left  his  araiy,  vi 
are  returned  to  mine.  But  notwithstandii^  1  «■ 
greatly  offended  by  their  going  to  Antoay,  eoo- 
trary  to  my  inclination,  yet,  in  regard  to  ^  con- 
nexions that  subsist  between  us,  and  in  cowpHittfr 
with  my  usual  clemency.  I  have  thought  proper  to 
pardon  them.  However,  I  do  not,  upon  sny  ooa» 
sion,  employ  their  services,  nor,  indeed,  safer  ^am 
to  remain  in  the  camp. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  conduct  m  tkavv, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  be  wintiof  is 
my  duty  either  to  the  senate  or  the  republie ;  ad 
whatever  farther  measures  I  shall  take  to  thii  cad, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  them  to  yoa. 

The  friendship  between  us  has  upon  all  oecaaam 
been  inviolably  preserved  on  both  sides,  sod  «e 
have  mutually  vied  in  our  best  good  offioei  to  coA 
other.  But  I  doubt  not  that,  since  thii  greit  asl 
sudden  commotion  has  been  raised  in  tbecanao^ 
wealth,  some  fedse  and  injurious  reports  have  beta 
spread  of  me  by  my  enemies,  which,  in  die  ml  of 
your  heart  for  the  interest  of  the  repoblic  haw 
given  you  much  uneasiness.  I  have  the  sattsfiK* 
tion,  however,  to  be  informed  by  my  agati  at 
Rome,  that  you  are  by  no  means  disposed  easily 
to  credit  these  idle  rumours  ;  for  which  I  tkiak 
myself,  as  I  justly  ought,  extremely  obiiged  to  yoc 
I  am  80,  likewise,  for  the  former  instances  of  jov 
friendship,  in  promoting  my  public  hoooors,  ^ 
grateful  remembrance  of  whiclL,  be  assared,  is  in* 
delibly  impressed  upon  my  heart. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  if  yoa  art 
sensible  that  my  public  conduct  has  upoa  aOoeea- 
sions  been  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear,  to  be  pe^ 
suaded  that  I  shall  continue  to  act  with  eqoal  ff* 
if  possible,  even  with  superior  zeal^  Let  mebepe, 
too,  that  the  greater  the  fitronrs  are  wbidi  ^ 
have  conferred  upon  me,  the  more  you  wiD  ttok 
yourself  engaged  to  support  my  credit  and  cbaneter. 
Farewell. 
From  my  oamp.  at  Pons  Argenteos,  Bfay  the  Oi 

q  The  Saone,  which  falls  Into  the  Rhone  at  LyoM. 
r  The  Argent,  in  Provenoe:  it  empties  itself  iato  tte 
Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  below  Fr^jus. 

•  The  number  is  omitted  in  all  the  andcnt  MSB. 
»  Bee  rem.  ■  p.  574. 

n  He  had  been  sent  by  Lepidns  with  a  boif<t  lom, 
imder  the  pretence  of  gnarding  the  pawwr  «f  (bs  A^ 
but  most  probably  with  secret  instraetions  tobvov  tim 
march  of  Antony  over  those  mountains,  in  hii  way  to  ^ 
camp  of  Lepidns ;  for  he  suffered  Antony  to  pass  tbca 
without  the  least  ohetniction.— Appian.  Do  BcU.  Or.  ffi> 
p.  579. 

*  There  was  so  little  of  truth  in  thei*  ■■■niwifsw  ti»* 
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LETTER  XX. 
Planeus  to  Cicero. 
w  bare  been  apprised,  no  doubt,  by  Lbvus 
v'enra,  u  well  as  by  the  letter  they  delivered 
.j^  to  you  on  my  part,  of  the  design  I  was 

'  meditating  when  they  left  me  ;  as,  indeed, 
hare  constantly  borne  a  share  in  all  my 
ila  and  measures  of  every  kind.  It  has 
»«d,  however,  to  me,  what  happens  not 
joeDtly  I  suppose  to  every  man  who  is 
■  of  his  reputation,  and  desirous  of  approving 
odnd  to  the  friends  of  his  country :  I  have 
op  a  safer  scheme,  as  being  liable  perhaps 
le  ill-natured  exceptions,  in  exchange  for  a 
dao^rous  one  that  may  better  evince  my 
I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that,  after  the 
ire  of  my  lieutenants^,  I  received  two  lettere 
^idns,  entreating  me  to  join  him.  ^  These 
iconded  by  the  much  stronger  solicitations 
erensis,  who  earnestly  represented  to  me 
indeed,  I  am  also  apprehensive  of  myself) 
;re  is  great  reason  to  fear  a  mutiny  among 
fleeted  troops  under  the  conduct  of  Lepidus. 
nloed  immediately,  therefore,  to  march  to 
itance,  and  take  an  equal  share  in  the  dan- 
b  which  he  was  threatened.  I  was  sensible, 
tine  ^mey  that  to  wait  on  the  banks  of  the 
1  Bratna  should  pass  Ihat  river  with  his 
id  to  meet  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
Mgue,  whose  forces,  as  wdl  as  their  general, 
rt  in  perfect  harmony  with  me  and  my 
ronld  be  much  the  most  cautious  measure 
lect  to  my  own  personal  security.    But  I 

that  if  any  misfortune  should  attend 
it  vronld  be  wholly  imputed  to  me,  and  I 
condemmtd  either  as  obstinately  suffering 
xnent  to  prevent  me  from  giving  succour 
9Diy  in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  or  of 
oiding  to  take  part  in  the  danger  of  a  most 
lecessary  war.  As  my  presence,  there- 
it  be  a  mean  of  protecting  Lepidus,  and 
f  bis  ATwnj  into  a  better  disposition,  I  re- 
fxpose  mjrself  to  all  hazards,  rather  than 
act  with,  too  much  circumspection.  But 
anr  msui  more  anxious  in  an  aflair  for 
ras'ixi  no  sort  answerable,  than  I  am  in 
:  ;  for  though  I  should  have  no  manner 
f  the  mrmy  of  Lepidus  were  not  con- 
,  under  that  circumstance,  I  am  full  of 
»ns  for  the  event.  Had  it  been  my 
iiAvre  met  Antony  before  my  junction 
UK,  I  axn  snre  he  would  not  have  been 
;  kept  the  field  against  me  even  a  single 

IB   the    confidence  I  have  in  my  own 

90  beartily  do  I  despise  hu  broken 
>11  ma  those  of  that  paltry  muleteer,  the 
>  Veaticiins*.  Bat,  as  the  case  is  now 
Id.,  I  dread  to  think  what  may  be  the 
y  shcnxldl  any  iU  humours  lie  concealed 
r  of  V^epfidns;  as  they  may  possibly 
all  their  malignity,  before  they  can  be 

eveo  flisGOVCTed.  It  is  certain,  how. 
ptdu^  togeUier  with  the  well-affected 

a  a  ^rvry  few  days  from  the  date  of  this  let- 
g,^^  'vrttb  Antony  against  the  senate.    See 


■  mcBtiooed  above. 


part  of  his  army,  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger, 
if  we  should  not  act  in  conjunction :  besides  that, 
our  infamous  enemies  would  gain  a  very  consi- 
derable advantage,  should  they  draw  off  any  of  his 
forces.  If  my  presence,  therefore,  should  prove  a 
mean  of  preventing  these  evils,  I  shall  think  myself 
much  indebted  to  my  courage  and  good  fortune  for 
engaging  me  to  make  the  experiment.  With  this 
design  I*  moved  with  my  army  from  the  banks  of 
the  Isara  on  the  21st  of  May,  having  first  erected 
a  fort  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  which  I  had  thrown 
over  that  river,  and  placed  a  strong  party  to  defend 
it,  that  when  Brutus  shall  arrive,  he  may  have 
nothing  to  retard  his  passage.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  hope  to  join  Lepidus  within  eight  days  from 
the  date  of  this  letter.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 

From  the  aame  to  Cicero, 

I  SHOULD  be  ashamed  that  this  letter  is  so  little 
consistent  with  my  former,  if  it  arose  from  any 
..^  instability  of  my  own.  But  it  is  much 
^*  "'  otherwise ;  and  I  have  steadily  pursued 
every  measure  in  my  power  to  engage  Lepidus  to 
act  in  concert  with  me,  for  the  defence  of  the  re- 
public, imagining  it  would  render  you  less  appre- 
hensive of  my  success  against  our  wretched  ene- 
mies. To  this  end,  I  not  only  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  he  proposed,  but  even  engaged  for 
more  than  he  demanded ;  and  I  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  that  I 
ventured  to  assure  you,  no  longer  than  two  days 
ago,  that  he  would  zealously  co-operate  with  me 
in  carrying  on  the  war  upon  one  common  plan.  I 
depended,  indeed,  upon  the  promises  he  had  given 
me  under  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  assur- 
ances I  had  likewise  received  from  Laterensis,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  my  camp,  and  who  earnestly 
conjured  me  to  forget  all  resentments  against  Lepi- 
dus, and  to  rely  upon  his  good  £uth.  But  Lepidus 
has  now  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  entertain  these 
favourable  hopes  of  him  any  longer :  however,  I 
I  have  taken,  and  shall  continue  to  take,  all  neces- 
sary precautions,  that  the  republic  may  not  be 
prejudiced  by  my  too  easy  credulity.  I  am  to  inform 
you,  then,  that  after  I  had  used  the  utmost  expe- 
dition (agreeably  to  his  own  earnest  request)  to 
transport  my  army  over  the  Isara ;  and  for  that 
purpose  had,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  thrown 
a  bridge  across  that  river,  I  received  a  counter- 
express  from  him,  requiring  me  to  advance  no 
farther,  as  he  should  not  have  occasion,  he  said, 
for  my  assistance.  Nevertheless,  I  will  own  to  you 
I  was  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  my  march, 
believing  Uiat  the  true  reason  of  his  thus  changing 
his  mind  arose  from  an  unwillingness  to  have  a 
partner  with  hfan  in  his  glory.  1  imagined  that, 
without  depriving  him  of  any  share  of  that  boooor 
which  he  seemed  so  desirous  to  monopolise,  I  might 
post  myself  at  some  convenient  distance,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  support  him  with  my  troops,  incase 
he  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemy:  an  event  which, 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  thought  not  isa- 
probable.  In  the  mean  time.  I  received  a  Irtter 
from  the  excellent  Laterensis,  whidi  was  cooceiTed 
in  terms  fnU  of  despair.  He  eompbdned  that  be 
had  been  greatly  deodved,  and 
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neither  Lepidas  nor  hit  army  was  to  be  trusted. 
He  expressly  cautioned  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
upon  my  gnard  against  their  artifices ;  adding,  that 
he  had  faiUifuily  discharged  the  engagements  be  had 
entered  into,  on  his  part,  and  hoped  I  would  act 
with  the  same  fidelity  to  the  republic  on  mine.  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Tidus,  and  par- 
pose  to  transmit  the  originals  of  all  the  rest  relating 
to  this  affair,  by  the  hands  of  Lsevus  Cispius,  who 
was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction.  1  shall  insert 
in  this  packet  the  letters  of  Lepidus,  to  which  I  did 
not  give  any  credit,  as  well  as  those  to  which  I 
did. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  when  Lepidus 
harangued  his  soldiers,  these  mighty  honest  fellows 
were  exceedingly  clamorous  for  peace.     They  pro- 
tested that,  a^  the  loss  of  both  the  consuls,  after 
the  destruction  of  so  many  brave  men,  who  had 
perished  in   defence  of  their  country,  and  after 
Antony  and  his  adherents  had  been  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, they  were  determined  not  to  draw  their 
swords  any  more,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.    They  were  prompted  to  behave  thus  muti- 
nously, not  only  by  the  insolent  suggestions  of  their 
own  hearts,  but  by  the  encouragement  also  of  their 
I   officers,  particularly  Canidius,  Rufrenus,  and  others, 
I    whose  names  the  senate  shall  be  acquainted  with 
at  a  proper  season.    Lepidus  was  so  far  from 
punishing  this  sedition,  that  he  did  not  take  even 
a  single  step  to  restrain  it.     I  thought,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  the  highest  temerity  to  expose 
my  own  faithftil  troops,  together  with  my  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  commanded  by  some  of  the  most 
considerable  chiefs  of  Gaul,  and  in  effect,  too,  my 
whole  province  to  their  combined  armies.    1  con- 
sidered, if  I  should  thus  lose  my  life,  and  involve 
the  republic  in  my  own  destruction,  I  should  fall, 
not  only  without  honour,  but  without  pity.     In 
consequence  of  these  reflections,  I  have  determined 
to  march  my  forces  back  again,  that  our  wretched 
enemies  may  not  have  so  great  an  advantage  as  my 
advancing  any  farther  might  possibly  give  them.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  post  my  army  so  advantageously 
as  to  cover  the  province  under  my  command  from 
being  insulted,  even  supposing  the  troops  of  Lepi- 
dus should  actually  revolt  In  short,  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  preserve  everything  in  its  present  situation, 
till  the  senate  shall  send  an  army  hither,  and  vin- 
dicate the  liberties  of  the  republic  with  the  same 
success  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  attended  their 
arms  before  the  walls  of  Mutina.    In  the  mean 
time,  be  assured  that  no  man  will  act  with  more 
fervent  zeal  than  myself  in  all  the  various  occur- 
rences of  the  war ;  and  I  shall  most  readily  either 
encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field,  or  sustain  the 
hardships  of  a  siege,  or  even  lay  down  my  life 
itself,  as  any  of  these  circumstances  shall  prove 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  senate.     Let  me 
exhort  you,  then,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  exert  your 
utmost  efforts  to  send  a  speedy  reinforcement  to 
me,  ere  Antony  shall  have  increased  the  number  of 
his  forces,  or  our  own  shall  be  entirely  dispirited, 
tor,  if  despatch  be  given  to  this  affair,  these  infa- 
mous banditti  will  undoubtedly  be  extirpated,  and 
the  republic  remain  in  full  possession  of  her  late 
victory.     Take  care  of  your  health,  and  continue 
your  friendship  to  me. 

P.  8. — 1  know  not  whether  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  any  excuse  for  the  absence  of  my  brother. 


who  was  prevented  from  attending  ase  io  this  expe- 
dition by  a  slow  fever,  occasioned  bytte  great 
fatigues  he  has  lately  undergone.  As  no  nsa  bif 
shown  more  xeal  or  courage  in  the  canse  erf  ^ 
republic,  he  will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  daties 
of  his  post  the  very  first  moment  his  health  ikiU 
permit. 

I  recommend  my  honours  to  your  protaetioD ; 
though  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  tiui  ill 
my  desires  ought  to  be  satisfied,  Mnce  I  enjoy  tbd 
privilege  of  your  friendship,  and  the  satirfsftina  of 
seeing  you  invested  with  the  high  credit  sad  atho* 
rity  1  have  ever  wished  you.  I  will  leave  i^  tk»« 
fore,  entirely  to  yourself,  both  when  and  ii 


in  the  respect  and  esteem  he  bore  you. 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  Fumituf. 

Ip  the  interest  of  the  republic  reqoires  te  «« 
tinuance  of  your  services,  and  it  be  neceawy  (i 
710.  ^^  ^«  world,  indeed,  is  of  opiaioa  it 
'  that  you  shonW  bear  a  part  in  dioie  ii« 
portant  operations,  which  must  extingii^  tk 
remaining  flames  of  the  war,  you  cannot,  m^\ 
be  engaged  in  a  more  worthy,  a  more  UndtUe,  < 
a  more  illustrious  pursuit.  I  think,  d>erefofe,j0 
should  by  no  means  interrupt  your  sppbod^ 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  the  sske  of  obtii| 
ing  the  prtetorship  somewhat  earlier  thin  joa 
r^ularly  entitled  to  enjoy  it.  I  say  joarMffki 
efforts ;  for  let  not  my  friend  be  ignonat  of 
fame  which  his  conduct  has  acquired.  Befiewa 
it  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Plancus  hioisdC  bs 
by  his  own  confession,  and  in  the  judgment,  1 
of  all  the  world.  If  there  is  any  ferther  sen 
then,  remaining  for  you  to  perform  to  yoar  «*"* 
you  ought  to  pursue  it  wiUi  an  unbroken  applu 
tion,  as  an  employment,  of  all  otben,  ^  ^ 
truly  honourable  :  and  what,  nay  friend,  shsll*! 
in  competition  with  true  honour  ?  But  sboaM  y 
imagine  that  you  have  amply  satisfied  the 
you  owe  to  the  commonwealth,  I  do  not  di 
you  from  hastening  hither  when  the  time  of  I 
elections  shall  approach,  provided  this  ambitif^ 
impatience  shall  nothing  diminish  from  the  \m 
of  that  reputation  you  have  so  justly  obtsined. 
could    name,   however,   many  instances  ef  p 

sons  of  great  distinction,  who,  during  thw  

gagements  in  the  service  of  tha  republic  thrn 
have  renounced  their  legal  pretensions  ofscdiul^ 
employments  at  home  ;  a  sacrifice  which,  m  7 
own  case,  will  be  so  much  the  less,  as  jo**^ 
at  present  strictly  qualified  to  offer  yowsdf 
candidate.      Had    you   already,   indeed,  pi 
through  the  office  of  sedile,  and  two  ytm*  I 
intervened  since  your  exercising  that  fnntfioo, 

7  He  had  been  tribune  In  the  year  of  Rame  7^ 
was  at  this  time  in  the  army  of  Plandu,  a>  «■»  ^ 
lieutenants. 

*  By  the  laws  of  Rome  a  man  could  not  bechoMa  pi 
till  two  years  after  he  had  wrred  the  oOkfetwiBt; 
the  samo  distance  of  time  was  likewise 
^he  pnctorahip  and  the  otnuulate 
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xlf^nial  would  have  been  greater ;  whereas  now 
m  wiU  forego  nothing  of  the  usual  and  stated  time 
)f  pedtiooiDg  for  the  post  in  question.  I  am  very 
leosible  that  your  interest  is  much  too  strong  to 
eqiure  the  assistance  of  Plancus  :  nevertheless, 
bold  his  arms  be  attended  with  the  success  we 
:iah,  your  applications  would  certainly  appear  with 
retter  advantage,  were  they  deferred  till  the  time 
'  his  consolate. 

Tbos  much  (as  I  was  willing  you  should  know 
f  sentiments)  I  thought  proper  to  say  ;  but  more, 
un  penoaded,  yoor  own  good  sense  and  judg- 
eot  woold  render  unnecessary.  The  sum  of  all, 
fa,  is  sliortlj  this :  that  I  would  have  you  regu* 
e  your  conduct,  upon  all  occurrences,  not  by  the 
mmoQ  standard  of  popular  ambition,  but  by  that 
trae  and  solid  glory,  and  look  upon  a  lasting 
otation  as  of  more  value  than  the  transient 
loor  of  enjoying  the  pmtorian  office  somewhat 
Her  than  usual.  I  had  a  consultation  the  other 
at  my  house  upon  this  subject,  with  your 
f  good  friends  Caecina,  Calvisius,  and  my 
f^er,  at  which  your  freedman  Dardanus  was 
vrise  present ;  and  they  every  one  of  them  joined 
i  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  here  given  you.  But 
r  aZ/,  you  yourself  are  the  best  and  most  com- 
Dt  judge.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XXIIL 
Deeimus  Brutus  to  Cicero. 

iiNDSHip  and  gratitude  make  me  feel,  upon 
account,  what  1  never  felt  upon  my  own  ; 
j^  and  I  will  confess,  that  I  am  not  without 
fear  in  regard  to  a  story  which  has  been 
^ted  concerning  you.  I  thought  I  it  by  no 
a  matter  to  be  despised  when  I  had  only 
of  it,  as  I  frequently  did,  from  common 
;  but  it  has  lately  been  mentioned  to  me, 
«,  by  Segulius.  This  man  tells  me  (though 
re  says,  indexed,  is  generally  of  a  piece  with 
t  of  his  character)  that  paying  a  visit  at 
s,  where  jou  were  much  the  subject  of  the 
tatioD,  Caesar  complained  (and  it  was  the  only 
it  seems,  which  he  brought  a^nst  you)  of 
ignoua  expression  *  which  younad  made  use 
jminghitn,  I  suspect  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
»f  Seg^olias,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  he  him- 

*xpreetioa  itself  is  inserted  in  the  original ;  but  as 
upon  an  amblgruity  that  wUl  not  hold  in  our  Ian* 
wa«  impooBible  to  preserve  it  in  the  translation. 
iduxn  adolesoesitem,  (Cicero  Is  charged  with  hav- 
omandum,  toll«ndam.**  the  last  of  which  words 
of  a  doable  meaning,  and  may  imply  either  that 
Bfaoold  be  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
is  life  abould  Im  taken  away.  The  polite  and 
uiegyrist  of  Cloero'B  conduct  has  endeavoured  to 
his  admired  b^no  from  a  charge  so  little  favour- 
to  hia  prudence  and  his  honour,  and  it  is  to  be 
^t  hia  ar^nmenta  were  as  convincing  as  they  are 
In  a  point,  liowever,  that  does  not  admit  of 
tre  protrf,  candonr  will  incline  on  tlie  favourable 
?h  I  cannot  tnat  skgree  with  an  excellent  author. 
>  aecoaation  waa  true,  '*  it  very  much  takes  off 
igra  titode  of  Oetavins,  in  consenting  to  the  death 
sfaetor  •  dnoe  aaaeh  donble^ealing  could  hardly 
Ef  name  of  an  oblisation.  let  the  effects  of  it  be 

rantaseona." ^^^  <rf  Cicero,  p.  281 ;  Obeenr.  on 

<ic  iiL  p.  54. 


self  who  reported  these  words  to  Ctfsar.  Segolius 
endeavoureid,  at  the  same  time,  to  persuade  me 
that  you  are  in  great  danger  of  folUag  a  victim  to 
the  resentment  of  the  vetenm  legintia,  who  ^jt^nk 
of  you,  he  pretends,  with  much  indij^natioa.  The 
principal  cause,  it  seems,  of  their  diapleosurc  bj 
that  both  Cesar  and  myself  are  left  out  of  the 
commission  for  dividing  the  lands  ^  atiiou«:  the 
soldiers,  and  that  every  tubing  is  disiioaed  of  ]uHt  a^ 
you  and  your  friends  at  Rome  think  proper. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  was  on  my  march  *^  when 
I  received  this  account,  yet  I  thoui;ht  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  pass  the  Alps  till  1  had  ttiformed 
myself  how  affairs  stand.     I  am  well  persuaded, 
nevertheless,  that  with  respect  to  yourself,  these 
reports  and  menaces  of  the  veterans  aim  at  nothing 
farther  than  by  alarming  your  fears,  and  incensing 
the  young  Csesar  against  you,  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves   a  more  considerable    proportion   of   the 
rewards  decreed  by  the  senate.     But  I  do  not  m- 
tend,  by  saying  this,  to  dissuade  you  from  standi 
ing  upon  your  guard,  as  nothing,  be  assured,  is 
more  valuable  to  me  than  your  life-     Let  me  only 
caution  you  not  to  suffer  your  fears  to  ruti  yon  mto 
greater  dangers  than  those  you  would  avoid.  How- 
ever, I  would  advise  you  to  obviate  the  clamours 
of  these  veterans,  as  far  as  you  reasonabtj  may  ; 
and  to  comply  with  their  desires,  both  io  regard  to 
the  decemvirs^  and  to  the  distribution  of  thinr  re- 
wards. As  to  those  forfeited  estates  which  belonged 
to  the  veterans  who  served  under  Antony,  I  iboold 
be  glad,  if  you  think  proper,  that  Cieiiar  and  myself 
may  be  nominated  to  assign  them  to  the  troops. 
But  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  donativa  which 
they  have  been  also  promised,  it  wiU  be  proper  to 
act  with  more  deliberation,  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  public  finances  shall  require :  Co 
which  end  it  may  be  signified  to  them,  that  the 
senate  will  take  these  their  claims  into  considera- 
tion.    As  to  those  other  four  legions  to  whom  the 
senate  has  also  decreed  an  allotment  of  buds,  I 
imagine  that  the  estates  in  Campania,  together 
with  those  which  were  formerly  ^ized  by  Sylla, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    I  Hhould  think, 
too,  that  the  best  method  of  division  would  be, 
either  to  parcel  out  those  lands  in  tq-iial  shares  to 
the  several  legions,  or  to  determine  their  respective 
proportions  by  lot.     But  when  I  thus  give  you  my 
opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  as  pretending  t^  superior 
judgment,  but  merely  from  the  affection  of  my 
heart  towards  you,  and  from  my  sincere  de»ire  that 
the  public  tranquillity  may  be  pre.^rred,  which ,  I 
am  very  sensible,  if  any  accidents  should  happen  to 
;  you,  cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 
I       I  do  not  purpose  to  march  out  of  Italy^  unless  1 
I  should  find  it  greatly  expedient.     MeanwbUe  I  am 
I  employed  in  disciplining  my  troops»  and  furnish- 
I  ing  them  with  arms :  and  I  hope  to  appear  with  no 
I  contemptible  body  of  forces,  upon  any  emergeikcy 
I  that  shall  again  call  me  into  the  field.     But  Cvsar, 
I  however,  has  not  sent  back  the  le^don  to  me  which 
.  served  in  Pansa's  army. 

I  request  your  immediate  answer  to  this  letter  ; 
and  if  yon  should  have  anything  of  Importance  to 


b  Th'se  were  lands  which   the  BeiiaiA 


(e  h«i« 


I  promiaed  as  an  cncoarageinent  to  thtir  ttwp*.  i 

I  breaking  out  of  the  war  against  Anton  j.—PbiUp^  liv.  U. 

I       c  In  order  to  join  Plancua 

«i  The  persona  appointed  to  execute^  tKf  r— nmW^Tfi  fior 
the  di»tribution  of  the  lands  aboTe^mcn:>r.&?d. 
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oommimicate   to    me,  whidi  requires  particular 
lecrecy,  I  desire  yoa  would  convey  it  by  one  of 
your  own  domestics.    FareweU. 
EpOMdUc,  May  the  84th. 


LETTER   XXIV. 
From  ike  tame  to  Cicero, 

All  things  here  go  on  well':  and  it  shall  be  my 
endeavour  to  render  them  still  better.  Lepidus 
^^  >nQ  seems  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards 
me ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  divest 
ourselves  of  all^mr  fears,  and  to  act  with  undaunted 
ftvedom  in  defence  of  the  commonwealdi.  But  had 
our  affairs  a  far  less  promising  aspect,  yet  it  might 
justly  animate  and  augment  that  courage  which  I 
know  always  resides  in  your  breast,  to  reflect  that 
we  have  three  powerful  armies'  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic,  and  that  Fortune  has  already 
declared  in  our  favour. 

The  report  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  let- 
ter is  evidently  calculated  to  intimidate  yon.  But 
believe  me,  if  you  exert  a  proper  spirit,  the 
whole  united  party  will  be  unable  to  withstand 
your  eloquence. 

I  purpose,  agreeably  to  what  I  told  yon  in  my 
last,  to  remain  in  Italy  till  I  shall  hear  from  you. 
FarewelL 
Eporedia,  Ifay  the  SSth. 


LETTER  XXV. 
ToPlaneut, 

Thb  news  from  your  part  of  the  world  is^  so  ex- 
tremely variable  and  contradictory,  that  I  am  utterly 
710    ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  write.    Sometimes  the 

"' '  '  accounts  we  receive  of  Lepidus  are  agree- 
able to  our  wishes,  and  at  others  entirely  the 
reverse.  All  reports,  however,  concur  in  assuring 
us,  that  you  are  superior  to  every  danger,  either 
from  fraud  or  force.  If  you  are  in  some  degree 
indebted  for  the  latter  to  Fortune,  it  is  certain  that 
the  former,  at  least,  is  owing  to  your  prudence 
alone. 

I  am  informed,  by  a  letter  from  your  colleague^, 
dated  the  15th  of  May,  that  you  mentioned,  in  one 
of  your  expresses  to  him,  that  Lepidus  had  refused 
to  receive  Antony.  We  should  have  been  more 
disposed  to  credit  this  intelligenoe,  if  you  had  taken 
notice  of  it  in  any  of  your  despatches  to  Rome. 
But,  perhaps,  you  would  not  venture  to  communi- 
cate to  us  this  piece  of  good  news,  as  having  been 
a  little  premature  in  an  account  of  the  same  kind 
in  your  last.  Every  man,  indeed,  is  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  his  wishes  ;  but  all  the  world  knows 
that  you  can  never  be  imposed  upon  by  any  other 
means.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  pos- 
sibility of  farther  error  is  removed :  for  to  stumble 
twice  against  the  same  stone  is  a  disgrace,  you 
know,  even  to  a  proverb.  Should  the  truth  prove 
agreeable  then  to  what  you  mentioned  in  your  let- 
ter to  your  colleague,  all  our  fears  are  at  an  end : 

•  A  town  not  far  from  Veroellc,  from  whence  the  last 
letter  from  Brutus  was  dated.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

f  **  Brutus  haring  received,  most  probably,  some  ftreh 
intelligeiioe  concerning  Lepidus,  wrote  this  letter  to 
Cicero  the  day  after  he  had  written  the  fonner."— Ross. 

r  That  of  Octarius,  Plaacus,  and  his  own. 

^  Decimixs  Brutus. 


nevertheless,  we  shaU  not  dismiss  then  ti£  «e 
receive  a  confirmation  of  this  aoooont  froayov 
own  hand. 

I  have  often  assured  you  of  my  firm  pemuioB, 
that  the  whole  credit  of  delivering  the  conuBoa* 
wealth  from  this  dvil  war,  will  devoheentirelyvpos 
that  general  who  shall  extinguish  these  iti  laitnr< 
viving  flames :  an  honour  which  I  hope,  aadbden^ 
is  reserved  solely  for  yourself. 

It  is  with  groat  pleasure,  though  wtthost  the 
least  surprise,  that  I  find  you  entertsmsodi  grate- 
ful sentiments  of  my  zeal  in  your  service.  Bigber, 
indeed,  it  cannot  possibly  rise ;  but  yoa  tcAji^aA 
upon  my  exerting  it  to  more  imporUot  pupoMi,  if 
affairs  in  your  part  of  the  worid  ahouki  laooeed  it 
we  wish.  FareweU. 
May  the  89th. 


LETTER  XXVL 
Lentulus^  to  Cieero, 
As  I  found,  when  I  applied  to  Bnitos  io  Mice- 
donia,  that  he  would  not  soon  be  prepared  toiam^ 
to  the  assistance  of  this  profincei,  I 
^*  "• '  "•  determined  to  return  hither,  in  order  to 
collect  what  remained  of  the  public  money,  ud  to 
remit  it  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Rone,  h 
the  interval  I  received  intelligenoe  that  Dohbdhi 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia^,  aad  that 
he  had  procured  above  a  hundred  transport-veiidi, 
intending,  if  he  should  not  sacceed  in  his  dcsgnt 
upon  Syria^  to  sail  directly  with  his  forcet  to 
Italy,  and  join  the  Antonys  and  the  real  flf 
those  inftunous  rebels.  I  was  so  much  alanasd  it 
this  account,  that  I  thought  proper  to  pof^noe  ifl 
other  affairs,  and  immediately  proceed  in  qae^ 
of  this  fleet.  And  notwithstanding  my  diipi  v«R 
unequal  both  in  number  and  size  to  those  of  tk 
enemy,  I  should  probably  have  destroyed  tbfir 
whole  fleet,  if  I  had  not  been  obstnicted  bf  te 
Rhodians :  however,  I  have  disabled  the  greitetf 
part  of  it,  and  dispersed  the  rest  I  hare  taka 
likewise  every  one  of  their  transports,  the  td6m 
and  officers  on  board  having  quitted  diem  opoa  tkt 
first  notice  of  my  approach.  In  a  word,  1  ha,n 
succeeded  in  the  main  of  my  design,  having  defcatod 
a  scheme  which  I  greatly  dreaded,  and  prewsted 
Dolabella  from  strengthening  our  enemio  bf 
transporting  his  forces  into  Italy. 

I  refer  you  to  the  letter  which  I  havewnttwitotke 
senate  ",  for  an  account  of  the  ill-treatment  1  n- 
ceived  from  the  Rhodiaos,  though  indeed  1  hate  bf 
no  means  represented  it  in  its  strongest  ookmn 
These  people,  in  consequence  of  their  imagiBtif 
that  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  woe  oBotf 
desperate,  behaved  towards  me  with  the  most  ia- 
sufferable  insolence.  But  their  affironts  to  oij  ova 
person  are  in  no  sort  the  foundatioa  of  my  com- 
plaints :  I  have  ever  disregarded  injuries  of  tkii 
kind,  that  centred  entirely  in  myself.    It  b^ 


I 


I 


*  He  was  the  son  of  Publins  Lentolus,  to  whom  ttmii 
letters  in  the  first  and  second  hooks  are  addnswd.  He 
attended  Trehonius  into  Asia  Minor  as  his  qoasiar  to  fiat 
province,  from  whence  the  present  letter  was  writtn. 

J  In  order  to  qneU  the  oommi»tionw  which  DolsWto  hsd 
raised.    See  rtm.  *».  p,  J78. 

^  It  formed  part  of  the  provinoeof  AiiaMiBBr.  U  k 
now  oftlled  AldineUL 

1  See  rem.  •«,  p.  sa. 

•B  The  following  letter. 
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nffectioii  to  the  repablie,  their  attachment  to 
te  opposite  party,  their  constant  ill  offices  to  all 
me  who  distinguish  themselTes  in  the  support  of 
tr  liberdes,  that  I  thought  demanded  my  resent- 
mt.  Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  as 
tsDg  an  iodiacriminate  censure  upon  the  whole 
and  in  general :  ftu'  am  I,  indeed,  from  thinking 
;m  all  equally  infected  with  the  same  principles. 
I  I  knoir  not  by  what  fatality  it  happens,  that 
tse  Tery  magistrates  who  refused  to  give  protection 
any  &ther,  to  Lochis  Lentulus,  to  Pompey,  and 
Jie  rest  of  those  illustrious  chiefs  who  fled  into 

ishuid  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  all  of 
Dr  at  this  joncture,  either  actually  in  the  ad- 
istratioa  themselTes,  or  possess  an  unlimited 
lence  over  those  who  are.  Accordingly,  they 
i  conducted  themselves  in  this  affair  with  their 
1  malevolence ;  and  it  is  not  only  expedient, 
indeed,  absdotely  necessary,  that  the  republic 
Id  interpose  her  authority,  1^  the  insolence  of 
people  should  rise  to  still  greater  heights,  by 
ng  any  longer  unchastised. 
C  me  hope  you  will  continue,  as  usual,  to  take 
iterests  under  your  protection :  and  that  you 
apon  all  occasions,  both  in  the  senate,  and  in 

other  instance,  promote  my  honours  with 
luffrage.    As  the  province  of  Asia  is  decreed 

consols",  with  a  power  of  appointing  whom- 
'  they  shall  think  proper  to  administer  the 
iment  till  their  arrival ;  I  entreat  you  to  em- 
onr  interest  with  them  to  confer  this  dignity 
oe.  Hie  situation  of  affairs  in  this  province 
y  no  means  require  their  presence  before  the 
don  of  their  consular  office,  or  in  any  sort 
it  necessary  that  they  should  send  hither  an 
for  Dolabella  is  now  in  Syria :  and,  agree- 

what  you  declared  with  your  usual  prophe- 
temment,  he  will  certainly  be  defeated  by 

ere  the  consuls  can  possibly  arrive.  Accord- 
le  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
iiA,  and  has  retreated  to  Laodicea,  a  sea-port 

Syria,  as  the  only  city  in  which  he  could 
I  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  the  fate  he 

deserves;  or  rather,  indeed,  I  am  per- 
t  has  already  attended  him,  for  he  has  no 
ice  to  which  he  can  retreat,  and  it  is  im- 

he  should  make  any  long  or  effectual 
e  against  so  powerAil  an  army  as  that 
assios  has  led  against  him**.  I  imagine, 
.  that  Pansa  and  Hirtius  will  be  in  no  haste 
nto  these  provinces,  but  rather  choose  to 
ir  cooaolar  year  at  Rome.      For  this  rea- 

inclined  to  hope  that  yon  may  prevail 
1  to  appoint  me  their  substitute. 
received  assoranoes  from  both  of  them,  as 
rson  aa  by  letter,  that  no  successor  should 

to  my  office  during  their  consulate :  and 
I  lately  repeated  the  same  promise  to  my 
Tins.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  from  any  am- 
ws  that  I  desire  to  be  continued  some 
r  in  this  province.    But  as  I  have  met 

and  Panaa,  the  newt  of  whose  death,  together 
'  the  battles  in  which  they  fell,  had  not  yet 
kncnrledse  of  I^entulos. 
rtljr  aftervrards  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  for  Cas- 
orced  the  city  of  Laodicea  to  surrender.  Dola- 
r  to  aroid  iaUfaig  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
»  bis  own  life  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  hie  ' 
I  he  oommanded  t(i  be  his  executioner.— Veil. 

I 


with  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  my  functions,  I  should  extremely  regret 
the  being  obliged  to  resign  my  post  before  I  shall 
have  fully  reaped  the  frmt  of  my  labours.  If  it 
were  in  my  power  to  remit  to  Rome  the  whole  of 
those  assessments  I  had  actually  levied,  I  should 
be  so  far  from  wishing  to  remain  here,  that  I 
should  desire  to  be  recalled.  But  I  am  very  soli- 
citous  to  receive  the  money  I  advanced  to  Cassius ; 
to  replace  what  I  lost  by  the  death  of  Trebonius, 
and  the  oppressions  of  Dolabella;  as  well  as  to 
recover  the  several  sums  which  are  due  to  me  from 
those  who  have  perfidiously  broken  the  good  faith 
they  owed  both  to  myself  and  to  the  republic.  Now, 
these  are  points  which  I  can  by  no  means  effect, 
unless  the  time  of  my  continuance  in  this  province 
be  prolonged :  a  privilege  which  I  hope  to  obtain 
by  the  interposition  of  your  usual  good  offices. 

I  persuade  myself  that  my  services  to  the  com- 
monwealth g^ve  me  just  reason  to  expect,  not  the 
honour  only  of  administering  this  province,  but  as 
high  dignities  as  Cassius  and  the  two  Bruti :  as  I 
not  only  shared  with  them  in  forming  the  design 
and  undergoing  the  hazard  of  that  ever-memorable 
enterprise  against  Caesar  p,  but  have  exerted  myself 
with  equal  seal  and  spirit  in  all  our  present  com- 
motions.    I  was  the  first,  let  me  boast,  that  bid 
defiance  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Antony.    I  was 
the  first  that  brought  over  the  cavalry  of  Dolabella 
to  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Cassius.    I  was  the  first  who 
levied  troops  in  defence  of  our  common  liberties 
against  the  infamous  attempts  of  those  who  have 
conspired  our  destruction :  and  it  is  owing  entirely 
to  me  that  Syria,  together  with  the  army  in  that    { 
province,  joined  themselves  under  Cassius  in  the 
support  of  the  republic.    The  truth  is,  if  I  had  not 
very  expeditiously  contributed  those  large  subsi- 
dies, both  of  men  and  money,  with  which  I  sup-    ' 
plied  Cassius,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  march 
into  Syria :  and  the  name  of  Dolabella  would  now 
have  been  no  less  formidable  to  the  republic  than 
that  of  Antony  himself.      Yet,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  acted  thus  warmly  for  the  interest  of  the  re- 
public, I  had  every  private  bias  that  could  draw  me 
to  the  opposite  piarty.    Dolabella  was  nvy  friend 
and  companion,  as  the  Antonys  were  my  nearest 
relations :  and  it  was  by  the  united  good  offices  of 
the  latter  that  I  obtained  the  qusstorship  of  this 
province.     But  the  love  of  my  country  was  snpe- 
rior  to  every  other  attachment ;  and  I  stood  forth 
the  first  to  declare  war  against  the  strongest  and 
most  endearing  connexions   both  of  blo^  and 
friendship.     Inconsiderable,  it  must  be  acknow. 
ledged,  is  the  fruit  which  I  have  hitherto  reaped 
from  these  instances  of  my  patriotism.     However, 
I  do  not  despair:  and  I  shall  ufiweariedly  perse- 
vere, not  only  in  displaying  my  zeal  for  our  liber- 
ties,  but  in  exposing  myselif  to  every  difficulty  and 
every  danger  for  their  support.     Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  but  add,  if  I  were  to  be  encouraged  by  some 
of  those  honours  I  have  merited  from  the  senate 
and  from  every  friend  to  our  country,  they  would 

P  Plutarch  (as  Manutins  in  his  remark  upon  this  panage 
observes)  taklag  notice  that  several  affiacted  to  be  thought 
associates  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cesar,  who,  in  truth, 
were  in  no  way  concerned  in  that  aflbir,  partioalarly  men- 
tions Lentulus  as  one  in  that  number.  Bat  he  paid  dear 
for  his  boast,  as  it  cost  him  his  life  when  Octavius  got  into  ' 
power.— Plut.  In  Tit.  Jul.  Caes. 
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give  me  an  authority  which  would  enable  me  to  act 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  common  caoie. 

I  did  not  see  yonr  son  when  I  was  with  Brutus, 
as  he  was  just  gone  into  winter-quarters  with  the 
cavalry  *!.  But  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  he  was  in  general  esteem :  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  not  only  on  his  account  and  yours,  but 
likewise  upon  my  own.  For  I  cannot  but  consider 
a  son  of  yours,  that  thus  copies  out  his  father's  vir- 
tues, as  standing  in  the  relation  to  me  of  a  brother. 
Farewell. 
Perga',  May  the  29th. 


LETTER   XXVU. 

Lentuluti  Proqu4Bstor  and  Proprator,  to  the 
Consult,  the  Ftators,  the  Tribunes  of  the  Peo» 
pie,  the  Senate^  and  the  Commons  of  Rome* 
As  soon  as  Dolabella  had  possessed  himself  of 
Asia*  by  the  most  infiunous  and  cruel  act  of  trea- 
A.C.710.  ^^^^^f  ^  applied  immediately  to  the 
army  in  Mao^onia  under  the  command 
of  the  illustrious  Marcus  Brutus,  as  the  nearest 
assistance  to  which  I  could  have  recourse,  in  order 
to  recover  this  province  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
dominion  of  the  commonwealth.  But  Dolid>ella 
being  apprehensive  of  my  design,  advanced  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  he  had  got  out  of  these  terri- 
tories before  it  was  possible  that  the  forces  I  had 
solicited  could  arrive.  In  his  march,  however,  he 
laid  the  whole  country  waste,  seized  upon  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  not  only  plundered  the  Roman 
citizens  of  their  effects,  but  most  inhumanly  sold 
them  as  slaves.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  there- 
fore,  to  defer  my  departure  out  of  Macedonia  till 
the  troops  of  Brutus  should  be  ready.  It  appeared 
to  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  that 
I  should  return  with  all  expedition  to  the  duties  of 
my  post,  in  order  to  levy  the  remainder  of  the 
pubUc  taxes,  to  collect  the  money  I  had  deposited, 
to  inquire  what  part  of  it  had  been  seized,  and  by 
whose  neglect :  in  a  word,  to  transmit  to  you  a  fuU 
and  faithful  accoant  of  the  state  in  which  I  should 
find  the  affairs  of  this  province.  With  these  views, 
I  embarked ;  but  as  I  was  sailing  among  the  Greek 
islands,  I  received  intelligence  that  Dolabella's 
fleet  lay  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  that  the  Rho. 
diaos  had  a  considerable  number  of  ships  of  war 
ready  to  sail.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  put  back  to 
Rhodes  with  the  ships  that  attended  me,  and  which 
were  now  joined  by  those  under  the  command  of 
Patiscus,  the  proquiestor ;  a  person  whom  I  must 
mention  as  most  intimately  united  with  me,  nut 
only  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  but  by  the  same 

q  *«  BmtiM.  when  he  fint  left  Italy,  nUed  directly  for 
Athens,  where  he  apent  eome  time  in  concerting  meararot 
how  to  make  himeelf  master  of  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
which  wai  the  great  design  that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he 
gathered  ahout  him  all  the  young  nohility  and  gentry  of 
Rome,  who,  for  the  opportunity  of  their  education,  had 
been  sent  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning ;  but  of  them 
all.  he  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero.  He  made 
him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  though  he  was  but 
twenty  years  old ;  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse ; 
and  employed  him  in  several  commissions  of  great  trust 
and  importance ;  in  all  which  the  young  man  distinguished 
both  his  courage  and  conduct."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  257. 

«•  A  city  of  Pamphylia.  in  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Pirgi, 

■  Asia  Minor.    See  rem.  \  p.  493. 

»  See  rem,  >>,  p.  678. 


common  sentiments  towards  the  repabUc.  Ih-  ^ 
sured  myself  that  the  Rhodians  woakl  give  Be 
assistance,  in  the  first  place,  from  their  regwd  to 
the  authority  of  your  degree,  by  which  DolabeQi 
is  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  md  in  the 
next,  as  they  stood  engaged  by  a  soIobb  tnatj 
renewed  with  us  in  the  consulate  of  Mitch  lhr> 
cellus  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  to  conader  the  emks 
of  the  republic,  in  all  respects,  as  their  ova.  Btt 
I  was  greatly  deceived  in  my  expectttioo;  tkf 
were  so  far  from  being  inclined  to  streofcbeo  ay 
fleet  with  any  of  their  own  ships,  that  they  vooid 
not  suffer  it  to  enter  their  harbour.  Thej  eves 
refused  to  furnish  our  soldiers  with  pronsioss  aid 
water ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  1  ofaliiiied  perait- 
sion  myself  to  sail  into  their  port  irith  t«o  sniil 
vessels.  However,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  meei 
this  insult  upon  the  righta  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people ;  deeming  it  of  more  importuct,  is 
the  present  conjuncture,  to  frustrate  the  dengai  d 
Dolabella.  For  I  had  discovered,  by  fome  istt^ 
cepted  letters,  that  it  was  his  purpose,  if  be  faled 
in  his  attempt  upon  Syria  and  Egypt,  (as  bil  1*» 
sure  he  must,)  to  proceed  directly  with  his  bod rf 
robbers  and  their  plunder  to  Italy.  Accor&ilft  1 
in  view  to  this  his  scheme,  he  had  pressed,  oat  d  ^ 
the  porta  of  Lycia,  a  considerable  numher  d 
transports,  none  of  them  leas  than  fifty-u  tm 
burthen*,  and  these  were  strongly  gotrded bj kk 
fleet.  Being  greatly  alarmed,  th^ore,  cosscnpt' 
fathers,  at  thu  dangeroua  design,  I  resohed  to  {« 
with  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  Rhodins,  vd  j 
to  submit  to  every  milder  expedieat  o(  giiuB| 
them  over  to  our  interest.  For  this  [mp(M«  1 
suffered  myself  to  be  introduced  into  their  teaitt 
in  the  manner  they  thought  proper ;  where  I  repn* 
sented,  in  the  strongest  terms  I  was  capsbfe.  tk 
danger  to  which  the  republic  would  be  exposed,  if 
that  infamous  rebel  should  transport  bis  foR* 
into  Italy.  But  I  found  them  most  perroKfy 
disposed  to  imagine  that  the  friends  of  the  repubbc 
were  the  weaker  party  ;  that  the  general  aasodiwa 
in  favour  of  our  liberties  vraa  by  no  B)cans  Totaa* 
tary;  that  the  senate  would  still  P**""^** 
the  insolence  of  Dolabella ;  and  that  no  oua  vodi 
venture  to  vote  him  a  public  enemy.  To  be  short, 
they  were  more  inclined  to  believe  the  false  reports 
that  had  been  propagated  by  tiie  dtsafected,  fitf 
to  credit  my  representatioDB,  though  entirdjafres* 
able  to  truth.  In  conformity  with  this  dispo«t»i 
they  had  sent,  before  my  arrival  in  the  island,  tw 
several  embassies  to  DoIabelU,  notwithstandiB^b* 
late  assassination  of  Trebonius,  and  *^,  "JU 
other  flagitious  acts  which  he  oonmiitted  inosi 
prorince.  And  this  they  did  by  an  anengp** 
violation  of  their  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  eipttss 
prohibitions  of  the  magistrates  who  were  tbet » 
office.  But  whether  this  conduct  wis  oaii|  » 
their  fears  for  the  territories  they  possess  os  t» 
continent,  as  they  themselves  aUqge,  or  wbe^» 

«  These  vessels  were  much  inferior  to  tha«  "^^ 
for  the  same  purposes  in  our  service,  the  laifert^  ""• 
are  of  300  tons,  and  the  smallest  of  100. 

'  This  appellation  was  at  flr«t  given  •■'"**^tJ 
tinction  to  those  particular  senators  who  wtfe  **^t2 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  hy  the  people  at  the  tH^H  «J2 
commonwealth,  to  the  hundred  which  *»"8*"*^*T"J^ 
the  senate  as  it  was  instituted  hy  Romolns.  ^"^^ 
times  it  hecaroe  a  common  title,  which  was  pn«***J*^ 
made  use  of  in  all  addressw  to  that  gnat  ooVDcfla  t*e 
repuhlic.— Manutius  de  Senat. 
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I  to  be  impnted  to  the  factious  iDflaence  of  a  few 
»f  their  principal  magistrates,  who  formerly  treated 
ome  of  oar  illastrioas  countrymen  with  equal 
idignitf,  I  know  not.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
bit  I  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  take  any 
tetsnres  to  obviate  an  evil  which  it  was  very  easy 
tr  them  to  prevent :  and  ail  the  arguments  I  could 
le,  either  with  respect  to  my  own  personal  dan- 
T,  or  in  regard  to  that  which  threatened  the 
public,  if  this  traitor  with  his  banditti,  after 
log  driren  from  Syria,  should  transport  them- 
Ires  into  Italy,  proved  utterly  ineiTectuaL  It 
IS  even  soipected,  that  the  magistrates  themselves 
losed  ns  with  various  pretences  of  delay,  till 
!y  conld  send  intelligence  to  Dolabella's  fleet  of 
r  approach.  And,  indeed,  there  were  some 
eomstances  that  greatly  increased  this  suspicion, 
licularly  that  Sextius  Marius,  and  Caius  Titius, 
lieutenants  of  Dolabella,  suddenly  quitted  the 
t,  and  abandoned  their  transports,  which  had 
t  them  so  macb  time  and  pains  to  collect  Be 
t  as  it  will,  I  punned  my  voyage  from  Rhodes 
ards  Lyda,  and  falling  in  with  the  enemv,  I 
c  aO  their  transports,  and  have  restored  them 
heir  owners.  By  these  means  I  have  obstructed 

I I  so  much  feared,  and  have  removed  all  ap- 
lensiona  of  Dolabella's  passing  into  Italy  with 
rascal  crew.  I  chased  the  enemy  as  far  as  Sida, 
4i  is  the  utmost  limit  of  my  province ;  where  I 
led  that  part  of  them  were  separated,  and  that 
rest  had  steered  in  company  together  towards 

and  the  isbind  of  Cyprus.  Having  thus  dis- 
Mi  this  squadron,  and  knowing  that  brave 
nander  and  excellent  patriot,  the  illustrious 
s  Cassius,  had  a  considerable  fleet  in  those 
I  returned  to  the  duties  of  my  employment : 
t  shall  be  my  endeavour,  conscript  fathers,  to 
both  you  and  the  republic  full  proofs  of  my 
icigable  zeal.  To  this  end  I  shall  exert  my 
It  assiduity  in  collecting  the  public  revenues, 
I  I  shall  transmit  to  you,  together  with  all 
counts,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If  I 
1  have  time,  likewise,  to  make  a  progress 
(h  the  province,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
ct  of  those  with  whom  I  intrusted  the  care 
finances,  I  shall  not  ftul  to  send  a  list  of  such 
ihall  appear  to  have  been  faithful  to  their 
as  well  as  of  those  who,  by  voluntarily  be- 
^  it,  have  rendered  themselves  partners  in 
ilt  of  Dolabella.  Let  me  add,  that  if  you 
hink  proper  to  ehastise  these  last  according 
r  demerits,  the  execution  of  your  justice  wiU 
'  strengthen  my  authority,  and  enable  me, 
3K>re  faolity,  to  raise  and  preserve  the 
der  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  meanwhile, 
ter  to  secure  the  public  revenue,  and  to  pro. 
lis   province   from   future  insults,   I   have 

(what,  indeed,  was  extremely  wanting)  a 
r  troops  composed  entirely  of  volunteers. 
?  I  wrote  the  above,  alK>ut  thirty  Asiatic 
,  who  deserted  from  Dolabella  in  Syria,  are 
in  Ptamphylia.    They  relate  that  DoUbella 


appeared  before  the  walls  of  Antiochia,  in  Syria, 
and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  had  shut  the  city 
gates  against  him,  he  made  several  attempts  to 
enter  by  force,  but  was  always  repulsed  with  great 
disadvantage.  At  leneth,  having  lost  about  a 
hundred  men,  he  retired  in  the  night,  and  fled  to- 
wards Laodicea,  leaving  all  his  sick  and  wounded 
behind  him.  They  add,  that  the  same  night 
almost  the  whole  of  his  Asiatic  troops  deserted ; 
eight  hundred  of  which  returned  to  Antiochia,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  Cassius  had  left  in  that  town;  the 
rest  (of  which  number  these  soldiers  are)  came 
down  into  Cilicia  by  Mount  Amanus :  in  fine,  that 
Cassius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  reported  to 
have  been  but  four  days'  mareh  from  Laodicea  when 
Dolabella  retired  towards  that  city.  I  am  per- 
suaded, therefore,  that  this  most  infamous  villain 
will  meet  with  the  punishment  he  deserves  much 
sooner  than  we  expected. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

Lepidus,  Imperator  and  tovereign  PontiJjT'f  to 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Home'. 

Hkavbn  and  earth  will  bear  me  witness,  con- 
script  fathers,  that  there  is  nothing  I  have  at  all 
^  ^  j^Q^  times  more  sincerely  desired  than  the 
preservation  of  our  common  liberties : 
and  I  should  soon  have  convinced  you  of  this  truth, 
if  Fortune  had  not  forced  me  to  renounce  those 
measures  I  purposed  to  pursue.  My  whole  army, 
indeed,  expressed  their  usual  tenderness  towards  | 
their  fellow-countrymen,  by  a  mutinous  opposition 
to  my  designs ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  they  abso- 
lutely compelled  me  not  to  refuse  my  protection  to 
such  a  multitude  of  Roman  citizens.  I  conjure 
you  then,  conscript  fathers,  to  judge  of  this  affair, 
not  by  the  suggestions  of  private  resentment,  but 
by  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  :  nor  let  it  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  me  and  my  army,  that, 
amidst  our  dvil  dissentions,  we  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  compassion  and  humanity.  Be  assured, 
that  by  acting  with  an  equal  regard  to  the  safety 
and  honour  of  all  parties,  you  will  best  consult 
both  your  own  and  your  country's  advantage. 
Farewell. 

From  my  camp,  at  Pons  Argenteus,  May  the  SOOu 

V  The  function  of  the  Roman  pontifrs  waa  to  give  Judg- 
ment in  all  causes  rdating  to  religion,  and  to  regulate  the 
festirals,  sacrifices,  and  all  other  sacred  institutions.  The 
sovereign  pontiff,  or  snperintendant  of  these  pontiJUetf  was 
one  of  the  most  honourable  offices  in  the  commonwealth. 

«  This  letter  was  written  by  Lepidus  to  the  senate,  in 
order  to  excuse  the  junction  of  his  forces  with  those  of 
Antony,  which  was  effected  the  day  before  its  date.  But 
though  he  represents  himself  as  merely  passive  in  that 
transaction,  and  to  have  been  forced  into  it  by  a  general 
revolt  of  his  troops ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty  which  had  been  in 
agitation  during  some  months  before,  between  him  and 
Antony. 
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BOOK    XV. 


LETTER  L 
To  Plancut, 


Though  I  am  too  well  assored  of  the  disposition 
of  your  heart,  to  require  any  formal  declarations  of 
your  gratitude,  yet  I  cannot  but  confess 
^•"•7***-  that  I  received  your  acknowledgments 
with  great  pleasure,  as  they  afforded  me  the  most 
evident  proof  of  the  affection  you  bear  me.  I  was 
always,  indeed,  perfectiy  sensible  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  but  it  never  appeared  to  me  in  a  stronger  or 
more  advantageous  light 

Your  letter  to  the  senate  was  extremely  well 
received,  not  only  from  the  important  account  it 
I  brought  us  of  your  wise  and  heroic  measures,  but 
as  it  was  greatly  admired  likewise  for  the  strength 
and  elegance  it  its  composition.  Let  it  be  your 
earnest  labour,  my  dear  Piancus,  to  extinguish  the 
remains  of  this  war,  which  if  you  should  happily 
effect,  you  will  acquire  the  most  consummate  credit 
and  reputation.  I  wish  all  possible  prosperity  to 
the  republic ;  yet,  believe  me,  spent  as  I  am  with 
my  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  it  from  destruction, 
I  am  scarce  more  solicitous  for  the  liberties  of  my 
country,  than  for  the  glory  of  my  fnend.  I  hope 
that  the  immortal  gcSs  have  placed  within  your 
power  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing 
your  fame  ;  and  let  me  entreat  you  to  embrace  it, 
my  dear  Piancus,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  who- 
ever shall  destroy  Antony,  will  have  the  honour  of 
terminating  this  most  execrable  and  alarming  war. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   IL 

Atiniut  Pollio  '  to  Cicero. 
It  is  owing  to  Lepidus,  who  detained  my  cou- 
riers above  a  week,  that  I  did  not  receive  earlier 
niL   advice  of  the  several  actions  near  Mutina ; 
^  "•  ^       though,  indeed.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
been  the  last  that  was  informed  of  this  unhappy 
news,  if  it  were  uttcriy  out  of  my  power  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  redressing  its  consequences.     I 
wish  the  senate  had  orderd  me  into  Italy,  when 
I    they  sent  for  Piancus  and  Lepidus  ;  for  if  I  had 
;    been  present,  the  republic  would  not  have  received 
i    this  cruel  wound.     And  though  some,  perhaps^ 
may  rejoice  in  this  event,  frooi  the  great  number  of 
principal  officers  and  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Csesar- 
ian  party  who  have  perished,  yet  they  will  undoubt- 
edly find  reason  to  lament  it,  when  they  shall  be 
sensible  of  the  terrible  desolation  it  has  brought 
upon  their  country.      For  if  what  is  related,  con- 
cerning  the  number  of  the  sUin,  be  in  any  degree 
true,  the  flower  and  strength  of  our  armies  are 
entirely  cut  off. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  it  would 
have  provei  to  the  republic,  if  I  could  have  joined 
Lepidus ;  as  I  should  have  been  able,  especially 
with  the  assistance  of  Piancus,  to  have  dissipated 
those  doubts  which  occasioned  his  delay  in  declar- 
ing for  the  senate.       But  the  letters  which   I 

7  See  rem*,  h  and  \  p.  A65-06. 


received  from  him  being  written  (u  yoa  wffl  per- 
oeive  by  the  copies  I  herewith  trsnsmit)  in  tk 
same  spirit  with  those  speeches  which,  it  is  siid, 
he  made  to  his  army  at  Naibo  ",  I  found  it  um- 
sary  to  act  with  some  sort  of  artifice  tovtrds  boo, 
if  I  hoped  to  obtain  leave  to  march  nj  troops 
through  his  province.  I  was  app^ehenflT^*  like- 
wise, if  an  engagement  should  happen  be^  1 
could  execute  my  designs,  that  the  knows  thai' 
ship  I  had  with  Antony  (though  not  npedflr, 
indeed,  to  that  which  Piancus  entertained  for  hiai 
would  give  my  enemies  an  occaiioB  of  oiiirqveK9t> 
ing  my  intentions.  For  these  reasons  I  deipstdwd 
two  couriers  from  Gades\  in  the  month  of  Apri, 
by  two  different  ships,  with  letters,  not  only  to  yos, 
and  to  Octavius,  but  to  the  consuls  also,  reqaestag;, 
to  be  informed  in  what  manner  my  serrices  B^t# 
most  avail  the  republic.  But,  if  1  am  right  ia  af 
calculation,  these  ships  did  not  sail  till  tbc  my 
day  on  which  the  battie  was  fought  betveen  Pun 
and  Antony ;  as  that  was  the  aoonett,  I  think,  mm 
the  winter,  that  these  seas  were  narigtbk.  To' 
these  reasons  for  not  marching,  I  most  add,  (kt; 
I  had  so  little  apprehension  of  this  dvil  w,  tkst 
I  settled  the  winter-quarters  of  my  troops  iatkl 
very  remotest  parts  of  Lusitania**.  Both  traies 
it  should  seem,  were  as  eager  to  come  to  inidke, 
as  if  their  greatest  fears  on  each  side  were,  k^ 
some  less  destructive  expedient  might  be  fomd  r*^ 
composing  our  disturbanoea.  However,  if  dita 
stances  required  so  much  precipitation,  1  nvt  d 
Hirtius  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  thstbeeoi 
ducted  himself  with  all  the  skill  uid  courage  of 
consummate  general. 

I  am  informed,  by  my  letters  firom  that  psrt 
Gaul  which  is  under  the  command  of  Lepidiii.tf 
Pansa's  whole  army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  thit 
himself  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds.     Thej  s 
that  the  martial  legion  is  entirely  destroyed,  i  ^^ 
that  Lucius  Fabatus,  Cains  Peduceos.  sad  Ded 
mus  Carfulenus,  are  among  the  number  of  td 
slain.     My  intelligence  farther  assures  sae, 
in  the  subsequent  attack  by  Hirtius,  bodi  be 
Antony   lost   all  their   legions;  that  the  f 
legion,   after  having  taken  Antony's  caop, 

engaged  and  defeated  by  the  fifth,  with  tc      

slau^ter ;  that  Hirtius,  together  with  Pontic 
Aqidla,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  Octavius  fikewul 
were  killed  in  the  action.      If  this  shoaU 


true,  (which  the  gods  forbid,)  I  shall  be  verjgmt! 
concerned.  My  advices  farther  import,  that  hi 
tony  has,  with  great  disgrace,  abandtoned  the 
of  Mutina;  however,  that  he  baa  ♦••*  cosi 
regiments  of  horse  still  remaining,  together 
one  which  belong  to  Publios  Bagiennos,  as  ili 
a  considerable  number  of  disarmed  soldierf ;  tb 
Yentidius  has  joined  him  with  the  seventh,  tJ 
eighth,  and  the  ninth  legions  ;  and  thafAatoof 
determined,  if  there  should  be  no  hopes  of  gainis 
Lepidus,  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  cxpedieDt( 
and  arm  not  only  the  provincials,  bat  even  tb 

>  Narbonne,  in  ProvenoeL 

•  Cadis.  ^  PortogaL 

c  The  number  is  omitted  \n  the  MBS. 
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iTH ;  in  fine,  that  Lncius  AntoiiiiiSy  mfter  having 
mdered  the  dtj  of  Ptu'ma,  has  posted  himself 
on  the  Alps.     If  these  sererai  particiilare  are 

e,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  every  man 

0  wishes  that  the  republic,  or  even  the  name  of 
'■  Roman  people,  may  subsist,  should  imme- 
tely,  without  waiting  for  the  express  orders  of 

ienate,  contribute  his  utmost  assistance  to 
inguiih  these  dreadful  flames.  I  hear  that 
cimns  Bnitns  is  at  the  head  of  only  seventeen 
orts,  together  with  two  incomplete  legions  of 
r.raised  troops,  which  had  been  levied  by  An- 

f.  I  doobt  not,  however,  that  the  remains  of 
forces  commanded  by  Hirtius  will  join  him.  I 
e  so  St  least ;  as  there  is  little,  I  think,  to  be 
xted  from  any  new  recruits  that  may  be  raised ; 
!dally  since  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 

1  to  give  Antony  time  to  recover  strength. 

fy  next  letters  firom  Italy  will  determine  the 
of  my  operations ;  and,  as  the  com  is  now  cut 
0,  and  partly  carried  in,  I  shall  be  more  at 
ty  to  execute  them  without  obstruction  from 
leason  of  the  ynr.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
•t  you,  that  I  will  neither  desert,  nor  survive  <>, 
epoblic.  It  is  a  misfortune,  however,  that  my 
nee  from  the  scene  of  action  is  so  great,  and 
Mds  so  infested,  that  it  is  often  six  weeks,  and 
times  more,  ere  I  can  be  informed  of  any 
that  has  happened.    Farewell. 


LETTER   in. 

DeemuM  Brutus  to  Cicero, 

iffordM  me  some  consolation,  in  the  midst  of 

eat  concern*,  that  the  world  is  at  length 

^    convinced  that  my  fears  were  not  without 

just  foundation '.      I  have  sent,  by  this 

I,  a  full  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the 

And  now  let  them  deliberate,  if  they 

whether  they  shall  call  home  their  troops 

frica  and  Sardinia,  whether  they  shall  send 

reus  Brutus,  and  whether  they  shall  order 

ment  of  my  forces.      But  of  this  you  may 

aaaored,  that  unless  they  act,  with  regard 

e   several  articles,  in  the  manner  I  have 

oat  in  my  letter,  we  shall  all  of  us  be 

to  the  utmost  danger, 
rest  joa  to  be  extremely  cautious  whom  the 
hall  employ  to  conduct  the  troops  that  are 
brce  me ;  as  it  is  a  trust  which  requires 
elitj  and  expedition.     Farewell. 
17  camp,  Jane  3d. 


itfastandins  PolUo's  pious  resolations  of  expiring 
-epttblio,  he  wae  contented  to  lire  on  long  after 
itmiruction,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  the 
£»Toar  of  AogustiM.  It  waa  not  many  months, 
«n  th«  date  of  this  letter,  that  he  onlted  with  the 
'  hi*  ofnmCry,  by  Joining  his  troops  with  those  of 
od   Lepidas.— Anct  DiaL  de  Caua.  Corrupt. 

med  by  the  treachery  of  Lepidos,  in  having 
e  cmuee  of  the  republic  and  joined  himself  to 
rhis  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  a  few 
liat  event,  being  dated  the  3d  of  June ;  and  the 
twoen  the  two  armies  of  Lepidua  and  Antony 
t  effected  on  the  S9th  of  May. 
]  1  th  letter  of  the  preceding  book,  to  which 
o  allude. 


LETTER   IV. 

To  Deeimui  Brutui  r. 

Mat  every  god  confound  that  most  infamous  of 

all  human  beings,  the  execrable  Segulius  !      For 

do  you  imagine,  my  friend,  that  he  has 

a.  c.  710.   ^j^  ^j^  .^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  CsBsar, 

or  to  you  ?  Be  assured  he  has  related  it  to  every 
mortal  that  would  give  him  the  hearing.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  informing  me  of 
this  contemptible  report ;  as  it  is  a  very  strong 
instance,  my  dear  Brutus,  of  the  share  you  allow 
me  in  your  friendship. 

As  to  what  he  mentioned  concerning  the  com- 
plaints of  the  veterans,  that  you  and  Caesar  are  left 
out  of  the  commission  for  dividing  the  lands,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  I  had,  likewise,  been  excluded  from  so 
troublesome  an  office.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  imputed  to  me,  that  you  were  not  both  nomi- 
nated ;  on  the  contrary,  1  moved  that  all  our  gene- 
rals should  be  included.  But  the  clamours  of 
those  who  always  endeavoured  to  obstruct  your 
honours,  carried  it  against  me  ;  and  you  were  both 
eicepted,  in  opposition  to  my  warmest  efforts. 
Unheeded  then  by  me,  let  Segulius  propagate  his 
impotent  calumnies !  For  all  that  the  man  means 
is  nothing  more  than  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
Not  that  he  can  be  charged  with  having  dissipated 
his  patrimony  ;  for  patrimony  he  never  had.  He 
has  only  squandered  in  luxury  what  he  acquired  by 
inftuny. 

You  may  be  perfectly  at  ease,  my  dear  and  ex- 
cellent Brutus,  with  regard  to  those  fears  which 
you  so  generously  entertain  upon  my  account,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  feel  none,  you  tell  me,  upon 
your  own  Be  assured  I  shall  expose  myself  to  no 
dangers  which  prudence  can  prevent ;  and,  as  to 
those  against  which  no  precaution  can  avail,  I  am 
little  solicitous.  High,  indeed,  would  my  presump- 
tion  be,  were  1  to  desire  to  be  privileged  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  human  nature. 

The  advice  you  give  me  not  to  suffer  my  fears  to 
lead  me  into  greater  dangers  than  those  they  would 
avoid,  supplies  me  at  once  with  a  proof  both  of 
your  judgment  and  your  friendship ;  but  the  caution 
is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  truth  of  it  is,  dis- 
tinguished as  you  are  by  a  fortitude  of  mind  which 
renders  you  incapable  of  fear  upon  any  occasion, 
yet  there  is  no  man  who  approaches  nearer  to  yon 
in  that  quality  than  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
always  be  upon  my  guard,  though  I  shall  never  be 
afraid.  Indeed,  if  I  should  have  any  reason,  will 
it  not  be  wholly  owing,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  your-  I 
self  ?  For  were  1  of  a  disposition  apt  to  take 
alarm,  yet  I  should  be  perfectly  composed,  in  the 
confidence  of  that  protection  I  shall  receive  from 
your  approaching  consulate ;  especially  as  the 
world  is  no  less  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  singular 
share  I  enjoy  of  your  affection. 

I  agree  entirely  with  your  opinion  concerning 
the  four  legions,  as  also  that  both  you  and  Ciesar 
should  have  the  distribution  of  those  estates  you 
mention.  This  is  an  office  on  which  some  of  my 
colleagues  had  cast  a  very  wistful  eye  ;  however,  I 
have  disappointed  their  longing,  by  reserving  it 


K  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  23d  of  the  foregoing 
book,  and  was  written  before  any  of  the  letters  which  give 
an  account  of  Antony's  being  received  by  Lepidua  had  come 
to  Cicero's  hands. 
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wholly  for  jon  and  CRsar.  In  the  metn  time,  if 
any  occurrence  should  ariae  that  requires  particu- 
lar secrecy,  I  shall  obserre  your  directions,  and 
communi<^ite  it  to  you  by  one  of  my  own  domestics. 
Farewell. 
June  the  4th. 


LETTER  V. 
PlancuM  to  Cietro, 
I  SHALL  never  regret  to  undergo  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  cause  of  my  country,  provided,  my 
A.  r.  710.  ^^^  Cicero,  that  whatever  happens  to 
myself,  I  may  not  justly  be  accused  of 
temerity.  But  I  should  not  scruple  to  confess 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  imprudence,  if  I  had 
ever  acted  in  reliance  upon  the  sincerity  of  Lepidus. 
I  Too  easy  a  disposition  to  give  credit  to  fair  pre- 
tences, cannot  so  properiy  be  called  a  fault  as  an 
error :  but  an  error  into  which  the  noblest  minds 
are  generally  most  liable  to  ftdl.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  a  mistake  of  this  nature  that  I  had 
I  lately  well-nigh  been  deceived :  for  the  character 
'  of  Lepidus  I  perfectly  well  knew.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  a  certain  sensibility  of  what  my  detractors 
might  say :  a  c|uality,  I  will  freely  acknowledge, 
particularly  prejudicial  in  the  affair  of  war.  I  was 
apprehensive,  if  I  remained  in  my  camp,  that 
those  who  are  inclined  to  misconstrue  my  actions, 
might  represent  me  as  the  occasion  of  the  war 
being  protracted,  by  obstinately  indulging  my 
resentment  against  Lepidus :  and,  therefore,  I  ad- 
vanced almost  within  sight  of  him  and  Antony. 
I  encamped,  indeed,  at  no  greater  distance  from 
them  than  forty  miles,  that  I  might  be  able,  as 
circumstances  should  require,  either  speedily  to 
join  the  army  of  Lepidus,  or  safely  to  retreat  with 
my  own.  In  marking  out  my  camp,  I  chose  a 
spot  of  ground  that  gave  me  the  advantage  of 
having  a  large  river  in  my  front,  which  would 
take  up  some  time  in  passing,  and  that  lay  con- 
tiguous, likewise,  to  the  country  of  the  Vocontii**: 
who,  I  was  sure,  would  favour  my  retreat.  When 
Lepidus  found  himself  disappointed  of  what  he  so 
much  wished,  and  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  my 
approaching  nearer,  he  immediately  threw  off  the 
mask ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May  he  joined  Antony. 
The  combined  armies  moved  the  same  day  in 
order  to  invest  my  camp ;  and  they  had  actually 
advanced  within  twenty  miles  before  I  received 
advice  of  their  junction.  However,  I  struck  my 
tents  with  so  much  expedition,  that,  by  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  I  had  the  happiness  to  escape  them. 
My  retreat  was  conducted  with  so  much  good 
order,  that  no  part  of  my  baggage,  nor  even  a 
single  man,  was  either  left  behind  or  intercepted 
by  these  incensed  villains.  On  the  4  th  of  this 
month  I  repassed  the  Isara  with  my  whole  army : 
after  which  I  broke  down  the  bridge  I  had  thrown 
acroas  that  river.  I  took  this  precantio'ii,  that  my 
troops  might  have  time  to  refresh  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  g^ve  my  colleague^  an  opportunity  of 
coming  up  to  me :  which  I  imagine  he  will  be 
able  to  effect  in  three  days  from  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

I  must  always  acknowledge  the  seal  and  fidelity 

^  A  people  of  Narbonenaian  GauL 
<  Decimus  Brutus. 


i  which  Laterensis  has  shown  to  the  repabhc,  a  kts 
negotiations  between  Lepidus  and  myself:  bit  it 
is  certain  that  his  great  partiality  towards  Lepdos 
prevented  him  from  discerning  the  dangen  into 
which  I  have  been  led.  However,  as  won  as  he 
discovered  how  grossly  he  had  been  impoKd  npoo, 
he  attempted  to  turn  that  sword  agauut  his  on 
breast,  which  with  much  more  justice  bad  bea 
plunged  in  the  heart  of  Lepidus.  Bat  be  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  his  purpose :  and  H  is 
said  (though  I  by  no  means  mention  it  as  a  cer- 
tainty) that  the  wound  he  has  given  himsetf  is  not 
mortal^. 

My  escape  from  these  traitors  ha»  prored  u 
extreme  mortification  to  them :  as  they  isarcbd 
to  attack  me  with  the  same  unrelentiBf  fury  vhick 
instigates  them  against  their  country.  Soine  Ute 
circumstances  particularly  coutributed  to  infline 
their  resentment  I  had  frequently  aod  wvnlf 
uiged  Lepidus  to  extinguish  this  dvil  war :  1  bad 
disapproved  of  the  conferences  that  were  boldea 
with  the  enemy :  I  had  refused  to  see  tbe  beate. 
nants  whom  Antony  deputed  to  me  under  the 
passports  of  Lepidus :  and  had  intercepted  Catiai 
Vestinus,  whom  the  former  had  sent  expres  to  the 
latter.  But  it  is  with  pleasure  I  reflect,  ^  the 
more  eamesUy  they  wished  to  get  me  iMo  thar 
hands,  the  more  they  suffer  in  die  disappointaMt 

Continue,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  employ  tbe  state 
vigorous  efforts  you  have  hitherto  exerted,  thst  «e 
who  are  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  tbe  repaNic 
may  have  suitable  honours  paid  to  cor  senico. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  that  Caesar  woaU  j<n 
us  with  those  brave  troops  he  conunsnds ;  or,  if 
his  affairs  will  not  permit  him,  that,  st  least,  they 
might  be  sent  under  the  conduct  of  so«e  othff 
general:  for  most  certainly  his  own  persw* 
interest  is  at  staked  The  whole  force  of  tbe  d»- 
affected  party  is  united  against  our  cooatry :  ib^ 
shall  we  not  put  forth  our  utmost  strength  in  its 
defence  ?  As  for  what  concerns  myaelf,  I  wH 
venture  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  at  Rome  at  not 
wanting  on  your  parts,  I  will  abundsntly  peifona 
everything  that  can  be  expected  on  mme. 

The  obligations  I  am  continually  receirini  &» 
your  hands,  endear  you  to  me  every  day  wfin 
and  more ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  aaiisate  at 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  forfeit,  m  sny 
degree,  your  esteem  and  affection. 

I  will  only  add  my  wishes,  that  I  were  able  it 

person  to  give  you  such  proofs  of  my  giatiOide  m 

might  afford  you  greater  reason  to  rejoice  m^ 

good  offices  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  PiitaaL 

Cularo.  on  the  Ihmtiers  of  tlie  ▲lU^iogei'k 

June  the  Gth. 

J  It  prored  otherwise,  and  the  aenate.inbaoiwr<tf  ttl* 

patriotiam,  not  only  decreed  him  a  poblie  fwni.  ^ 

ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  Tuemaj-t^f^^ 

k  Octaviua  was  at  thia  time  eecreay  oartytaf  00 1  treat; 

with  Lepidua  and  Antony,  which  shortly  alKr  «B«n 
an  alliance,  which  erery  reader  is  acquainted  wlA.  »* 
the  name  of  the  Triumvirate. 

1  A  people  of  the  Narboncoaian  GaoL  In  whlck  Oibiv. 
now  called  OrenobU,  waa  aituated. 
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LETTER  VI. 
To  Decitnus  Brutut, 
tell  yon  the  truth",  I  was  once  inclined  to 
ewhit  angry  at  the  shortness  of  your  letters : 
^  bat  I  am  now  BO  well  reconoled  to  your 
concue  manner,  that  I  condemn  my  own 
oright  loquacity,  and  shall  make  your  epis- 
i  models  of  mine.  How  short,  yet  how 
Itc  are  you  when  you  tell  me,  that  "  all 
;o  well  widi  yon,  and  that  you  shall  endea- 
*  render  them  still  better ;  that  Lepidus 
fsToanbly  disposed;  and  that  we  have 
ng  to  expect  firom  our  three  armies'* !" 
ever  so  M  of  fears,  these  significant  sen- 
rould  banish  them  all.  But  1  exert  the 
on  recommend;  and,  indeed,  if,  at  the 
to  yon  were  closely  blocked  up  in  Mntina, 
M,  nevertheless,  were  fixed  entirely  upon 
r  much  higher,  think  you,  must  they  be 
m? 
Id  be  ghid,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  resign  to 

post  of  obierveUion,  if  I  might  do  so 
itcurring  the  censure  of  deserting  it.  As 
ou  mentioned  of  continuing  in  Italy  till 
!d  hear  from  me,  1  do  not  disapprove  of 
motions  of  the  enemy  should  not  call  you 
;  as  there  are  many  points  upon  the 
Rome,  which  may  render  it  prudent  for 
0  remove  to  a  fiarther  distance.     But,  at 

if  your  presence  here  may  prove  a  mean 
iting  the  war,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
pal  scheme  you  should  have  in  view, 
late  has  decreed  the  first  money  that 
raised  for  the  payment  of  your  troops. 

extremely  your  friend;  and  you  may 
end  upon  me.    FarewelL 
til. 


LETTER  VIL 

Asinius  PoUio  to  Cicero, 
',  my  qasstor,  has  withdrawn  from 
very  considerable  effects  in  his  hands, 
ich  be  had  received  of  the  public  taxes'*, 
isisting  of  a  large  quanti^  of  uncoined 
I  larger  of  silver  *>,  together  with  a  great 
r  money  ;  and  what  adds  to  his  iniquity 
IS  Dot  discharged  even  the  pay  of  the 

his  flight  he  was  detained  three  days, 
iriods,  at  Calpe*, — from  whence,  how- 
?d  on  the  let  of  this  month,  and  has 

>ro  wrote  this  letter,  which  is  aa  answer  to 
preceding  book,  [see  p.  586,]  he  had  not  yet 
ws  of  Antony's  Junction  with  Lepidua. 
^•imtis  Brutus,  Plancua,  and  Octavius. 
»hew  to  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus,  the  great 
urite  of  Cesar,  and  of  whom  frequent  men- 
lade  fai  the  preceding  letters, 
r  was  receiTer-general  of  the  provincial 

e  of  Spain  abonnded  in  valuable  mines  of 
ictdmrly  in  those  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
rhich  paid  a  certain  proportion,  to  the 
the  pore  ore  which  these  mines  produced. 
tuman.  de  Vectigal.  Pop.  Rom.  Dissert. 

t  of  the  foroea  was  a  part  of  the  bnalnesA 
provincial  qocators. 


transported  himself,  together  with  his  treasure, 
into  the  dominions  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania ^ 
But  whether  the  present  prevailing  reports"  will 
bring  him  back  to  Gades  or  carry  him  to  Rome  I 
know  not ;  for  I  hear  that  his  resolutions  vary  with 
every  different  express  that  arrives.  But,  besides 
the  robberies  and  the  extortions  he  has  committed 
in  this  province,  and  the  cruelties  he  has  exercised 
towards  our  allies,  he  affected,  in  several  instances, 
to  imitate  (as  he  himself  used  to  boast)  the  actions 
of  Cfesar.  Accordingly,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
games  which  he  exhibited  at  Gades,  he  presented 
Herennius  Gallus,  a  comedian,  with  the  golden 
ring,  and  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  fourteen 
benches  of  the  theatre  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  those  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  likewise 
continued  himself  in  the  supreme  magistracy  of 
Gades  by  his  own  single  authority,  and  at  two 
immediately  successive  assemblies  of  the  people  he 
nominated  for  the  two  next  following  years  such 
of  his  creatures  whom  he  thought  proper  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  of  that  city.  He  also  re- 
called from  exile,  not  indeed  those  unfortunate  men 
who  were  banished  on  account  of  the  present  com- 
motions, but  those  infamous  rebels  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  sedition  which  was  raised  in  Gades 
during  the  proconsulate  of  Sextus  Varrus^,  and  in 
which  all  the  members  of  their  council  were  either 
assassinated  or  expelled.  Thus  far  he  had  Csesar 
for  his  model ;  but,  in  the  instances  I  am  going  to 
mention,  he  exceeded  even  Cesar  himself.  He 
caused  a  play  to  be  acted  at  the  public  games  upon 
the  subject  of  his  embassy  to  Lucius  Lentulus*, 
the  proconsul ;  and  the  good  man  was  so  affected 
with  the  remembrance  of  those  transactions  which 
the  scenes  of  this  drama  recalled  to  his  mind,  that 
he  melted  into  tears.  At  the  gladiatorial  games,  he 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  cruelty  with  regard  to  one 
Fadius,  who  had  served  in  Pompey's  army.  This 
man  had  twice,  it  seems,  voluntarily  entered  the 
lists  in  combats  of  this  kind ;  but  upon  the  present, 
occasion  he  refused  to  fight,  though  peremptorily 
required  by  Balbus,  and  accordingly  threw  himsi^lf 
upon  the  protection  of  the  populace.     But  the 

t  One  of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  in  ancient 
Africa,  comprehending  those  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  together 
with  part  of  Algiers  and  BiUedulgerid.  Bogud,  the  prince 
of  this  country,  had.  in  the  late  civil  wars,  favoured  and 
assisted  Cesar,  by  whom  he  had  been  greatly  distin- 
guished, as  he  afterwards  supported  Antony  in  the  war 
between  him  and  Octavius.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Balbus  withdrew  with  these  treasures,  not  in  order  to 
convert  them  to  bis  private  use,  but  to  employ  them  in 
the  cause  of  Antony.— Hirt.  De  BelL  Alex.  59 ;  De  Bell. 
Afric.  2ft. 

"  Concerning  the  Jonction  of  Lepidus  with  Antony. 

▼  It  does  not  appear  who  this  person  was,  nor  at  what 
time  he  presided  as  governor  of  Spain. 

^  Ue  was  consul  in  the  year  7(^,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  in  which  he  took  part  with  Pompey.  He 
accompanied  that  general  in  his  retreat  to  Brundisium, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  with  him  into  Greece.  But 
before  Lentulus  left  Italy  Balbus  was  employed  by  Cssar 
(as  Manutius  observes)  to  prevail  with  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  Balbus  afterwards  (as  appears  by  a  passage  which 
the  same  commentator  cites  from  Paterculus)  executed  a 
much  more  difficult  commission  of  this  kind,  at  the  siege 
of  Dyrrachium,  where  he  undertook  to  carry  some  farther 
overtures  from  Canar  to  Lentulus,  who  was  In  that  garri* 
son,  and  which  he  executed  with  equal  address  and  intre- 
pidity. It  was  this  adventure.  It  is  probable,  that  formed 
the  subject  of  the  play  which  PoUio  here  mentions.— Ad 
Att-viil.  11;  Veil.  Pat.  U.  51. 
QQ 
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mob  having  pelted  Balbos  with  stones  when  he 
attempted  to  recover  him  out  of  their  hands,  he 
let  loose  upon  them  a  party  of  his  Gallic  horse. 
Balbos  having  by  these  means  got  the  unfortunate 
Fadius  into  his  possession,  ordered  him  to  be  fixed 
in  a  pit  which  was  dug  for  that  purpose  in  the 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  caused 
him  in  this  manner  to  be  burned  alive.  This  was 
performed  soon  after  Balbus  had  dined*,  who  was 
present  daring  the  whole  execution,  walking  about 
bare- footed,  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his 
tunic  loose,  in  the  most  unconcerned  and  indecent 
manner  ;  and  while  the  unhappy  sufferer  cried  out 
that  be  was  a  Roman  citizen,  *'  Why  do  you  not 
run  now  (said  the  insulting  and  relentless  Balbus) 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  people  ? "  But 
this  was  not  the  single  cruelty  he  exercised.  He 
exposed,  likewise,  several  Roman  citizens  to  wild 
beasts ;  particularly  a  certoin  noted  auctioneer  in 
the  city  of  Hispalis^^, — and  this  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  the  poor  man  was  excessively  deformed. 
Such  is  the  monster  with  whom  I  had  the  misfor. 
tune  to  be  connected  !  But  more  of  him  when 
we  meet  In  the  mean  time  (to  turn  to  a  point  of 
much  greater  importance)  I  should  be  glad  the 
senate  would  determine  in  what  manner  they  would 
have  me  act.  1  am  at  the  head  of  three  brave 
legions,  one  of  which  Antony  took  great  pains  to 
draw  over  to  his  interest  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  it  to  be  sig- 
nified to  them,  that  the  very  first  day  they  should 
enter  into  his  camp  every  soldier  should  receive 
five  hundred  denarii  %  besides  which,  he  also  as- 
sured them  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory  they 
should  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  spoils  with  his 
own  troops  ;  a  reward  which  all  the  world  knows 
would  have  been  without  end  or  measure.  These 
promises  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them  ;  and 
it  was  vrith  great  difficulty  1  kept  them  from  desert- 
ing. I  should  not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  have 
effected  this  if  I  had  not  cantoned  them  in  distant 
quarters, — as  some  of  the  cohorts,  notwithstanding 
they  were  thus  separated,  had  the  insolence  to 
mutiny.  Antony  endeavoured,  likewise,  to  gain 
the  rest  of  the  legions  by  immense  offers.  Nor 
was  Lepidus  less  importunate  with  me  to  send  him 
the  thirtieth  legion,  which  he  solicited  both  by  his 
own  letters  and  by  those  which  he  caused  Antony 
to  write.  The  senate  vnll  do  me  the  justice,  there- 
fore, to  believe,  as  no  advantages  could  tempt  me 
to  sell  my  troops,  nor  any  dangers  which  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  if  Antony  and  Lepidus  should 
prove  conquerors,  could  prevail  with  me  to  diminish 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  some  peculiar  indecorum  in 
this  circumstance,  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
wherein  it  precisely  consisted.    It  may  be  that  public 

j  executions,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  were  thought  indecent ; 

I  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  was  deemed  improper  to  hold 
courts  of  Judicature  for  the  trial  cf  criminal  matters  in  an 
afternoon.  For  Plutarch  takes  notice  that  the  younger 
Cato  was  accused  of  this  practice  during  his  prstorship, 

I  and  thinks  it  necessary,  for  the  credit  of  that  illustrious 
Roman,  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge;  or,  perhaps, 

I  Pollio  might  point  out  this  circimistance  as  a  mark  of 
uncommon  cruelty  of  disposition  in  Balbus,  who  could 

i   rise  from  table  with  a  temper  of  mind  so  different  from 

j   that  which  pleasures  of  this  sort  are  naturally  apt  to 

I   inspire,  and  turn  from  a  cheerful  meal  to  a  scene  of  the 

'   utmost  horror  and  barbarity.— Plut.  in  Vit.  Caton.  Uticen. 

)      7  The  city  of  Seville,  in  bpain. 

I      *  About  14/.  sterling. 


their  number,  that  I  was  thus  tenacious  of  mj 
army  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  emptoj  it  is  the 
service  of  the  republic*.  And  let  the  rodiBess 
vrith  which  1  have  obeyed  all  the  orden  1  recmd 
from  the  senate  be  a  proof  that  I  would  htre  com- 
plied in  the  same  manner  with  every  other  tk; 
should  ha^e  thought  proper  to  have  eest  me.  I 
have  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  this  pronsce,  I 
have  maintained  my  authority  over  the  iray,  md 
have  never  once  moved  beyond  the  Umiti  of  mj 
own  j  urisdictioo.  I  must  add,  Ukeviie,  that  I  bare 
never  employed  any  soldier,  eithw  of  my  o«b 
troops  or  those  of  my  auxiliaries,  in  carryiof  asf 
despatches  whatsoever  ;  and  I  have  coosUntty 
punished  such  of  my  cavalry  whom  I  hne  foimd 
at  any  time  attempting  to  desert  1  shill  think 
these  cares  sufficiently  rewarded  in  sedog  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  republic  restored.  Bat  if 
the  majority  of  the  senate,  and  the  comino&vtsitk 
indeed  in  general,  had  known  me  for  vhat  I  us, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  have  rendered  thesi 
much  more  important  services. 

I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  1 
wrote  to  Balbus  just  before  he  left  thispromci; 
and  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  rctd  his  pky, 
which  1  mentioned  above,  it  is  in  the  handi  of  ny 
friend  Gallus  Cornelius,  to  whom  yoa  ds;  sppiy 
for  it.  FarewelL 
Corduba,  Jane  the  8th. 


LETTER  VIll. 
To  Piancfu. ' 

All  our  hopes  are  entirely  fixed  (snd  fijfd,  too, 
vrith  the  approbation  of  the  gods  theiDfelr€s)oF« 
A.  u.  710.  y^^  '^^^  y®**""  colleague''.  The  pefert 
unanimity,  therefore,  that  w^ynn,  by 
your  several  letters  to  the  senate,  to  snbsistberstet 
you,  affords  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  ihit 
assembly  in  particular,  but  to  the  whole  city  is 
general. 

As  to  what  you  wrote  to  me  concersing  the 
commission  for  diriding  the  lands,  if  thit  s&ir 
had  been  brought  before  the  senate  1  dwnW  hut 
been  the  first  to  have  proposed  the  most  honosnhfe 
decree  in  your  favour.  But  the  slowncaofthA 
deliberations  in  the  business  which  was  thea  osdff 
their  consideration,  together  with  other  o*»Q*: 
tions  which  attended  their  debates,havic$  prertotrd 
them  from  coming  to  any  resolution,  both  job 
brother  and  myself  were  of  opinion  that  it  «■ 
most  advisable  to  proceed  upon  the  former  d«r«j 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  aeqwisMd 
you  to  whom  it  is  ovring  that  it  was  not  dnwu  ^ 
in  the  manner  we  proposed.  ^™'*'\*°  *'*J?j 
stance  or  in  any  other,  your  inclinations  Bhoold 
not  be  entirely  gratified,  be  well  persuaded,  bow- 
ever,  that  you  are  in  such  high  esteem  with  iB  iw 
friends  of  the  repubUc  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
honours  they  are  not  disposed  to  confer  npoo  job. 
1  wait  with  great  impatience  for  an  express  fr* 
you,  as  1  expect  it  will  bring  us  the  news  I »«»» 
wish.     Farewell. 


•  See  rem.  ^,  p.  69\. 
b  Decimus  Brutoa. 
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LETTER  IX. 
To  Conujicitu^, 
It  reaHj  so,  mj  friend ;  and  have  I  never 
n  to  jOQ  but  wbeo  I  had  occasion  to  recom- 
^^  mend  the  aiue  of  fome  titigioos  soitor  ? 
I  ooofeflB  I  have  frequently  tnmbled  yoa 
itten  of  this  kind;  bat  most  yoa  not  thank 
mn  obliging  partiality  towards  me,  if  the 
is  persuaded  that  no  recommendation  has  so 
rdght  with  joa  as  mine  ?  Tell  me,  however, 
lid  I  omit  writinf ,  if  your  fiamily  gave  me 
yfan  opportnnitj  ?  In  fact,  nothing  affords 
iter  aatia^Mtion,  now  that  I  cannot  converse 
a  in  person,  than  this  btercoorse  of  letters, 
unent  that  my  public  occupations  prevent 
I  corresponding  with  yoa  as  fireqaently  as  1 
/ 1  had  more  leisore,  indeed,  I  shoold  not 
voke  yoa  to  enter  with  me  into  a  com- 
r  this  epistolary  kind,  bat  I  should  chal. 
u  with  whole  volomes  of  my  works ;  a 

which  I  ongfat  to  have  received  from 
your  engagements,  I  imagine,  are  not 
'  BO  numerous  as  mine.  But  if  I  am 
in  this  supposition,  how  shall  I  acquit 
ring  a  little  unreasonable,  in  expecting 
etters  on  my  part,  when  you  have  so 
sure  to  send  me  any  on  yours  ?  If  I 
rto  been  engaged  in  the  most  important 
s,  Bs  holding  myself  bound  to  exert  all 
1  the  defence  of  the  republic,  I  may  still 
^ly-  urge  that  plea  at  present.  For  as  a 
always  more  dangerous  than  a  first 
be  rekindling  of  this  war,  after  it  was 
Uy  extinguished,  demands  a  double 
tny  labour  and  vigilance.  But,  not  to 
'  into  this  subject,  believe  me,  my  dear 
[  shoold  think  myself  most  inexcusably 
t  to  say  ill-mannered,  were  1  capable 
roo  to  gain  the  superiority  over  me  in 
of  friendship.  That  I  enjoy  yours,  is 
ich  I  never  once  had  the  least  doubt : 
rsation  I  have  lately  had  with  Cherip- 
ered  it  atill  more  evident.  As  agree- 
ays  was  to  my  taste,  I  could  not  but 
D,  in  his  last  visit,  with  more  than 
nre,  as  he  not  only  acquainted  me 
nents  of  your  heart,  in  the  message 

me,  but,  as  he  represented,  at  the 
lively  Image  of  your  very  air  and 
You  had  no  reason  then  to  be  ap- 
t  I  should  he  displeased  at  your 
the  same  common  letter  which  you 
I  joar  friends  in  general.  If  I  de- 
irticiilar  memorial,  it  was  merely 
»n  of  m J  heart,  and  by  no  means  as 
ich  I  insisted. 

th  our  consuls  **,  together  with  the 
ty  of  money  in  the  treasury,  puts 
er  to  ease  you  of  your  great  and 
«  in   your  militory  preparations. 

expedients  in  order  to  raise  sup- 
pug  those  donatives  we  promised 
at    behaved  well :  and  I  imagine 

At  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 


rt  of  CApitatkm  tax,  proportioned  to 


I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
concerning  Attins  Dionysius:  as  Stratorius  has 
not  mentioned  a  word  to  me  upon  that  subject. 
With  regard  to  Publius  Lucceius :  be  well  per- 
suaded that  his  interest  is  no  less  my  concern  than 
it  is  yours :  for,  indeed,  he  is  extremely  my  friend. 
I  could  not,  however,  prevail  with  the  managers 
of  the  auction  to  adjourn  the  sale ;  their  engage- 
ments and  their  oath  oblige  them,  they  assure  me, 
to  the  contrary.  I  would  by  all  means,  therefore, 
advise  him  to  hasten  into  Italy :  and  if  the  sum- 
mons I  sent  him  some  time  since  had  any  weight, 
he  will  be  at  Rome  when  you  read  this  letter.  As 
to  the  affairs  you  mention,  and  particularly  the 
money,  1  find  yon  were  not  apprised  of  Pansa's 
death  when  you  wrote  your  letter,  by  the  hopes 
you  express  that,  through  my  interest,  he  would 
comply  with  your  request.  And  most  undoubtedly 
he  would,  had  he  been  living ;  for  he  held  you  in 
great  esteem.  But  as  he  is  dead,  I  do  not  see  that 
anything  can  now  be  done  in  this  matter. 

I  approve,  in  general,  of  your  ibeasures  with 
respect  to  Venullius,  Latinus,  and  Horatius :  and 
particularly,  that  you  have  deprived  them  of  their 
lictors.  But  I  am  not  altogether  so  well  pleased, 
that,  in  order  to  render  this  circumstance  the  less 
uneasy  to  them,  you  have  teken  away  these  attend- 
ants likewise  from  your  own  lieutenants.  Those  who 
deserve  the  highest  honours  ought  not  to  have 
been  thus  levelled  with  a  set  of  men,  who  certainly 
merit  the  utmost  disgrace :  and  if  they  will  not 
depart  from  your  province,  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  I  think  you  should  use  com- 
pulsory methods  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  in  answer  to  your 
last  letter  (of  which  1  received  a  duplicate)  but 
that  I  hope  you  will  be  persuaded,  your  credit  and 
reputetion  are  no  less  sacred  to  me  than  my  own'. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Deeimut  Brutus, 

Tbouoh  I  always  receive  your  letters  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  yet  1  am  much  better  pleased 
A  V  710  ^^^^  y^^  employed  your  colleague  Plancus 
*  to  make  an  excuse  to  me,  than  if  you  had 
interrupted  your  very  important  occupations  by 
writing  yourself.  He  has  executed  your  commission 
very  fully :  and  nothing  can  render  your  character 
more  truly  amiable  to  me,  than  the  account  he 
gives  of  your  zeal  and  diligence. 

The  junction  of  your  forces  with  those  of  Plan- 
cus, and  the  harmony  with  which  you  act  together, 
as  appears  by  your  common  letter  to  the  senate, 
was  extremely  agreeable,  both  to  that  assembly, 
and  to  the  people  in  general.    What  remains  then, 

each  man's  substance,  but  had  Wholly  been  di^mned  in 
Rome  from  the  conqueet  of  Macedonia  by  PaalusiEmlliaa, 
which  famished  money  and  renta  sufficient  to  ease  the  city 
ever  after  of  that  burthen,  till  the  necessity  of  the  present 
times  obliged  them  to  renew  it.-— Val.  Max.  It.  3 ;  Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  283. 

'  This  letter  closes  the  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Comiflcius.  The  latter,  not  long  afterwards,  lost  his 
life  in  bravely  defending  his  province  against  the  troops  of 
Sextius,  who  claimed  it  in  the  name  of  Octavins,  by  virtue 
of  the  genera]  division  of  the  Roman  dominions  that  bad 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  triumvirs.— Applan.  De 
BelL  Civ.  p.  ftM). 
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my  dear  Brutus,  but  to  conjure  you  to  persevere  in 
the  same  unanimity,  and  to  endeavour,  I  will  not 
say  to  eicel  others,  but  (what  is  far  worthier  of 
your  ambition)  to  rise  above  yourself  ?  I  need  add 
no  more  :  especially  as  I  am  writing  to  one  whose 
epistolary  conciseness  I  purpose  to  imitate. 

1  wait  with  impatience  for  your  next  despatches, 
as  I  imagine  they  will  bring  us  such  accounts  as  are 
agreeable  to  our  wishes.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XL 
To  Fumiuit, 

When  your  letter  assured  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  either  to  slight  Narbonensian 
A.  u.  7ia  ^^  **'  ^^  ^  attack  the  enemy  with  great 
disadvantage,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
former  had  been  chosen :  as  I  much  more  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  coming  to  an  engagement  upon 
unecjual  terms.  What  you  mentioned  likewise  con- 
cermng  the  harmony  between  Plancus  and  Brutus, 
afforded  roe  |reat  pleasure;  for  it  is  a  circum- 
stance upon  which  I  found  my  principal  hopes  of 
our  success. 

Notwithstanding  you  modestly  refer  it  to  time 
to  inform  me  to  whom  we  owe  that  general  zeal 
which  appears  in  yoor  province' ;  be  assured  it  is  a 
point  of  which  I  am  already  perfectly  well  apprised. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  but  read  the  latter  part  of 
your  letter,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  me,  with  some  concern.  You 
there  tell  me,  that  if  the  election  for  asdiles  is  fixed 
for  the  month  of  Aug^t,  you  will  soon  be  at  Rome ; 
but  if  it  is  already  over,  you  will  be  there  much 
sooner :  "  for  wherefore,"  you  ask,  **  should  you 
weakly  continue  to  hazard  your  life,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  recompense  ?"  O  !  my  friend,  is 
it  possible  that  you,  who  judge  so  well  concerning 
the  interests  of  others,  should  be  thus  a  stranger  to 
your  own  ?  But,  as  I  am  sensible  of  the  strong 
impulse  of  your  heart  towards  true  glory,  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  are  its  genuine  sentiments;  at 
least,  if  they  be,  1  must  condemn  my  own  judg- 
ment as  well  as  yours,  for  being  so  greatly  deceived 
in  your  character.  Shall  the  ambition  of  antici- 
pating a  slight  and  common  honour,  (for  so  I  must 
call  the  office  you  have  in  view,  if  obtained  in  the 
manner  by  wluch  so  many  others  have  risen  to  it 
before  you,),  induce  you  to  withdraw  from  a  theatre 
where  you  are  acting  with  such  universal  and  well- 
merited  applause?  Shall  it  be  a  qu^tion  with 
you,  whether  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  now, 
or  at  the  next  election  for  praetors ;  and  is  it  none, 
how  you  shall  deserve  every  illustrious  distinction 
which  the  commonwealth  can  bestow  ?  Are  yon  a 
stranger  to  the  exalted  reputation  you  have  ac- 

auired  ?  Or  do  you  consider  it  as  of  no  value, 
tius  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  your  country  ?  If 
you  are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  high  credit  in 
which  you  stand  with  the  public,  it  is  an  ignorance 
for  which  we,  who  are  your  friends,  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  blamed.  But  if  you  already  know  it, 
tell  me,  my  Fumius,  can  any  pnetorship  afford 
you  a  satisfaction  superior  to  what  you  feel  in  dis- 
charging  the  duty  you  owe  to  your  country,  and  in 

r  See  rem,  r,  p.  684. 

^  In  whioh  province  were  the  combined  armies  of 
Antony  and  Lepidiu. 

1  Traiualpino  Gaul,  in  which  province  Fumius  was 
lieutenant  to  Plancus. 


reaping  immortal  glory  ?  an  acquisition  wfaich, 
though  few  indeed  endeavour  to  desene,  yet  * 
every  man  most  certainly  wishes  to  o^oy. 
Calvisius,  who  is  much  your  friend,  and  a  maa  of 
great  judgment  also,  fn^^nently  joias  vitii  me  in 
complaining  of  you  upon  this  article.  Hoveva-, 
since  you  are  so  desirous  to  attain  tfaif  ofioe,  I 
shall  endeavour  that  the  election  may  be  ddem^ 
till  the  month  of  January ;  as  thb  adjoanna^ 
will,  upon  many  accounts  I  think,  prove  far  tht 
advantage  likewise  of  the  republic.  Farevdl: 
and  may  victory  attend  you  1 


LETTER    XIL 
To  Caiut  Ca**ius, 

I  IMAGINE  you  are  informed,  by  the  |nb& 
journals,  which  I  know  are  duly  transRittd  b 
A.  V  Tia  y^^'  ^^  ^^  infamous  conduct  of  tfait  sotf 
light  and  inconstant  man,  your  relftiaa 
Lepidus^.  We  are  again,  therefore,  iBvolved  ia 
a  war,  which  we  flattered  ourselves  was  cslir^ 
over ;  and  all  our  hopes  are  now  plaeed  apaa 
Decimus^  and  Plancus;  or,  to  speak  more  tra^ 
indeed,  upon  Brutus^  and  upon  yoo.  For  it  ii 
from  you  two  that  we  expect,  not  only  a  presot 
assistance,  in  case  any  misfortune  (which  ^  go^ 
avert !)  should  attend  our  arms,  but  a  irm  «al 
lasting  re-establishment  of  our  liberties. 

The  reports  in  regard  to  Dolabella",  are,  ia  iB 
respects,  agreeable  to  our  wishes,  exceptii^  <^ 
that  they  want  confirmation.  In  the  mean  tias, 
be  assured,  that  the  opinion  and  expcctatioai  4* 
the  worid  concerning  you,  are  such  as  endeBdy 
show  that  they  look  upon  yon  .as  a  traly  gntf 
man.  Let  this  animate  you  to  the  noblest  adute* 
ments,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  there  is  aotki^ 
so  considerable  which  your  country  does  not  boyt 
to  obtain  by  your  courage  and  conduct    FlvevcL 

LETTER  XIIL 
To  the  tawke, 

I  TAKK  example  from  the  oonciseDessofT^w 
letters,  to  shorten  mrae :  thcragfa,  to  say  trstk, 
nothing  occurs  at  present  that  cm  toqt 
^  "• '  *"•  me  to  lengthen  them.  For,  as  to  ** 
transactions,  I  well  know  you  are  acquainted  «il 
them  by  the  public  journals ;  and  we  are  perfrc^ 
ignorant  of  everything  that  conoems  yonn.  OH 
would  imagine,  indMd,  that  aU  coaanmicitiiB 
were  cut  off  between  us  and  Aaia :  for  «e  km 
received  no  intelligence  from  tbenoe,  cxoejP^ 
only  some  uncertain,  though  indeed  rcfwi^ 
rumours  in  relation  to  the  defeat  of  DoUbelli' 

We  imagined  that  the  flames  of  this  cHdvaf 
were  entirely  extinguished ;  but,  in  the  m^  ^ 
this  pleasing  persuasion,  we  were  soddealy  lai 
greatly  alarmeid  by  the  conduct  of  yoor  reiiiia* 
Lepidus.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  rf 
the  republic  are  wholly  fixed  upon  you  and  jtm 
army.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  very  powerfial  hoif 
of  troops  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  neierthd^i 
your  presence  here  is  extremely  necessary,  to  giif 
our  affairs  all  the  success  we  wish.    I  will  aot  ssy 


^it<»rf 

Marcus  Brutus. 

k  Brutus. 

1  Marcaa 

»  That  he  waa 

deftetedbyCaasiiis. 

, ■-1 
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tttt  nt  biTe  DO  hopes  of  recoTering  onr  liberties  ; 
ba  1  anut  say  oar  hopes  are  small.  Such  as  they 
ire,  however,  they  are  entirely  founded  upon  your 
fitforeoonfaUte'.    Farewell. 


c.no. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Castiut^,  Qu^MtoTf  to  Cicero, 
Trs  preserration  of  the  republic,  by  the  victory 
n  have  lately  obtained ,  gives  me  inexpressible  joy, 
as  the  honours  that  have  been  paid  my 
friend  P  afford  me  likewise  a  very  sen- 
Ode  pleasure.  I  cannot  sufficiently  indulge  my 
indntkmt  ^hen  I  consider  you  as  thus  rising 
bore  yooreelf  in  glory,  and  that  the  consular  <i 
^ooM  shioe  forth  even  with  more  lustre  than  the 
nnl  Some  uncommon  privilege  of  fate  most 
Ttainly  attends  your  patriot  virtues,  as  we  have 
ten  1  am  sure  experienced.  How  else  should 
or  smgle  eloquence  be  of  more  avail  than  the 
Bu  of  idl  our  generals?  You  have  a  second  time, 
iad,  rescued  the  well-nigh  vanquished  republic 
m  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  and  once  more  re- 
ffcd  her  to  us  again.  From  this  period,  there- 
t,  I  date  the  return  of  our  liberties,  and  I  shall 
w  be  honoured  with  the  public  applause  of  the 
•t  distinguished  of  patriots.  Yes,  my  friend, 
1  will  now  declare,  (what  you  promised  to  con- 
l  till  the  recovery  of  our  freedom  should  render 
0  my  advantage  to  be  known,)  you  will  now  de- 
re  to  the  whole  world  those  instances  you  received 
aj  tender  attachment  both  to  you  and  to  the 
oblic,  during  the  dark  and  dangerous  season  of 
KTvitude.  I  am  much  less  solicitous,  however, 
foa  should  publish  my  praises,  than  that  you 
}ld  be  persuaded  I  deserve  them ;  and  I  had 
er  stand  approved  by  your  silent  judgment, 
,  without  that  internal  verdict  in  my  favour,  to 
ff  by  your  recommendation,  the  good  opinion 
e  whole  world.  It  is  my  great  ambition,  in- 
,  that  you  should  esteem  my  late  conduct  to 
been,  not  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  irregular 
be,  but  the  natural  result  of  the  same  uni- 

isrius  and  Bmtiu  were  pnetors  the  last  year,  and  the 
ntitledainan  to  sue  for  the oonaulate  two  yean  after 
i  ttrred  the  office  of  pnetor. 

b  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  author  of  this 
was  Ludoa  Caasiiis,  the  brother  of  Caius  Caasius,  or 
!r  Caadns,  distingufahed  by  the  addition  of  Parmen- 
m  Parma,  41ie  place  of  his  nativity.  There  is  no- 
ndeed  in  the  history  of  these  two  Cassii,  or  in  the 
telf ,  that  can  render  it  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
ire  been  written  by  the  one  rather  than  the  other ; 
7  were  both  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators 
Csaar.  and  both  afterwards  acted  with  Brutus  and 
in  Asia.  This  epistle  i^ypears  to  have  been  written 
10  island  of  Cyprus  soon  after  the  news  of  Antony's 
at  the  battle  of  Mntizui  had  reached  that  part  of 
Id^GBBaobon.  ad  Suet.  JuL  8U ;  Appian.  De  BeU. 

sn. 

s  seems  to  aUode  to  the  honours  that  were  paid  to 
by  the  popnlaoa,  upon  the  news  that  Antony  had 
ced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Mutina.  * '  The  whole 
the  people  (to  give  the  relation  of  this  foot  in  the 
r  Dr.  JJiddleton)  assembled  about  Cicero's  house, 
ried  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  capitol ; 
n  their  retom,  they  placed  him  in  the  rostra,  to 
n  an  account  of  the  victory,  and  then  conducted 
tie  with  inlinite  acclamations.  "—PhUipp.  xiv.  5 ; 
icero,  p.  271. 

e  who  had  paaaed  through  the  office  of  consul 
«dooosmlara. 


form  principles  of  which  you  have  been  a  witness  : 
in  a  word,  that  you  should  think  of  me,  as  of  one 
from  whom  the  republic  has  so  much  to  expect,  as 
may  weQ  justify  every  honour  to  which  I  shall  be 
advanced.  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that 
your  own  family,  as  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
rekition  they  bear  to  you,  deserve  your  first  and 
most  tender  regard.  But  those  surely  have  a  right 
to  the  next  place  in  your  affection  who  endeavour 
to  imitate  your  patriot  virtues :  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  their  number  is  considerable.  I  ima- 
gine, however,  that  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  exclude 
me  from  a  share  in  your  good  offices,  and  prevent 
you  from  procuring  any  pulilic  distinctions  in  my 
favour  which  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  inclination 
and  your  judgment.  That  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
them,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  my  heart, 
I  have  already,  perhaps,  sufficiently  convinoed  you : 
and,  as  to  my  talents,  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
general  oppression  under  which  our  country  so  long 
laboured,  would  not  suffer  them  to  appear  in  their 
full  advantage. 

I  drew  together,  out  of  the  ports  of  this  Asiatic 
province,  and  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  all  the 
ships  of  war  I  could  possibly  collect :  and,  consider- 
ing the  great  opposition  I  met  with  from  the  seve- 
ral cities,  I  mauned  them  with  tolerable  expedition. 
With  this  fleet  I  pursued  that  of  Dolabella,  com- 
manded by  Lucilius ;  who,  after  having  frequently 
made  a  show  of  coming  over  to  me,  but  still,  how- 
ever, continuing  to  retreat,  sailed,  at  length,  into 
the  port  of  Corycus ' ;  where  he  blocked  himself  up. 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  him  thither;  not 
only  as  judging  it  most  advisable  to  join  onr  land 
forces,  but  as  Turulius  the  quaestor  lay  behind  me 
with  a  squadron  which  Tullius  Cimber  fitted  out 
the  last  year  from  Bithynia.  I  put  in,  therefore, 
at  Cyprus  ;  from  whence  I  take  this  first  opportu- 
nity of  acquainting  you  with  the  intelligence  I  have 
here  received.  I  am  to  inform  you  then,  that  the 
dty  of  Laodicea  (in  pursuance  of  the  example  of 
our  faithless  allies  the  Tarsenses  *,  though,  indeed, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  folly)  have  voluntarily 
called  in  Dolabella.  From  those  two  cities  he  has 
composed  an  army  (as  far  as  numbers  can  make  an 
army)  of  Greek  soldiers,  and  is  encamped  before 
Laodicea ;  having  thrown  down  part  of  the  walls, 
in  order  to  join  his  camp  with  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cassius^  is  encamped,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  him,  at  Paltos.  His  army  con- 
sists of  ten  legions,  and  twenty  auxiliary  cohorts, 
together  with  four  thousand  horse.  He  imagines 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  surren- 
der, without  hazarding  a  battle;  as  wheat  is  so 
scarce  in  Dolabella's  camp,  that  it  is  sold  for  twelve 
drachmse.  The  enemy  must  necessarily,  indeed, 
be  destroyed  by  famine,  if  they  are  not  soon  sup- 
plied by  the  ships  that  belong  to  Laodicea.  This, 
however,  we  shall  with  great  ease  prevent ;  for, 
besides  the  three  squadrons  under  Turulius,  Patis- 
cus,  and  myself,  Cassius  has  a  considerable  fleet  in 
these  seas  commanded  by  Sextilius  Rufus.  Let 
me  encourage  you,  then,  to  hope,  that  we  shall 
soon  vindicate  our  liberties  with  the  same  success^ 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  has  attended  your 
army  in  Italy.  Farewell. 
Cromyacris,  in  Cyprus,  June  the  13th. 


'  In  Cilicia. 
t  Caius  Cassius. 


•  The  citizens  of  Tarsus. 
«  See  rem. »,  p.  587 
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LETTER  XV. 
To  Deoimus  Brutus, 
I  WAS  expecting  every  day  to  hear  from  you, 
when  our  friend  Lupus  gave  me  notice  that  he  was 
A.  V  710  J°'^  setting  out  to  you,  and  desired  to 
^  '  '  know  if  I  had  anything  to  write.  But 
though  I  have  nothing  worth  communicating  more 
than  what  yon  are  furnished  with  by  the  public 
journals,  and  that  you  are  no  friend  I  am  told  to 
letters  of  mere  empty  form,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
following  your  example,  and  sending  you  two  or 
three  short  words.  Be  assured,  then,  that  all  our 
hopes  rest  upon  you  and  your  colleague*.  As  to 
Brutus'*',  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  certain 
account  of  him  :  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  your  advice,  I  endeavour  to  persuade  him,  in  all 
my  letters,  to  come  over  into  Italy,  and  to  take  a 
part  in  this  general  war'.  I  much  wish  he  were 
now  here,  as  his  presence  would  render  me  less 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  these  intestine 
commotions^  which  prevail  in  Rome  ;  and  which 
are  by  no  means  indeed  inconsiderable. — But  I 
forget  that  I  proposed  to  imitate  your  laconic  bre- 
vity, and  am  running  on  in  a  second  page.  Fare- 
well then,  and  may  success  attend  your  arms'. 
June  18th. 

LETTER  XVL 

To  Caitu  Casiius, 

Your  relation  and  my  friend,  the  worthy  Lepi- 

dus,  together  with  all  his  adherents,  were,  by  a 

^       unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  which 

"' '        passed  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  declared 

public  enemies  to  their  country :  but  at  the  same 

V  PlancuB.  «^  Marcus  Brutus. 

<  The  conduct  of  Marcus  Brutus,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged 
of  it  at  this  great  distance,  appears  altogether  unaccount- 
able. Before  the  battle  of  Mutina  he  had  drawn  down  all 
his  forces  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  embark  for  Italy,  if  any 
accident  should  make  his  assistance  necessary.  But,  upon 
the  news  of  Antony's  defeat,  he  retired  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of 
Dolabelljt ;  and  from  that  time  (as  Dr.  Middleton  obs^res) 
seemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  senate,  and  to  all  Cicero's 
letters,  which  urged  him  so  strongly  to  come  to  their 
reUef.  But  had  Brutus  and  Cassius  (as  the  same  inge- 
nious historian  remarks)  marched  with  their  armies  to- 
wards Italy,  at  the  time  when  Cicero  first  pressed  it,  before 
the  desertion  of  Plancus  and  the  death  of  Decimus,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  immediate  ruin  of 
the  republic  might  have  been  prevented.~Llfe  of  Cicero, 
p.i82. 

r  The  disturbances  to  which  CioOTo  alludes  were,  proba- 
bly, those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  violent  measures  of 
Octavius,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consulate.— fiee  rtm.  ^  on 
letter  18  of  this  book. 

*  Decimus  Brutus,  soon  after  tiie  date  of  this  Icftter.  was 
most  treacherously  desoted  by  Plancus,  who  drew  off  his 
troops  from  those  of  his  colleague,  uid  went  over  with 
them  to  the  camp  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  **  Decimus 
Brutus  being  thus  abandoned,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself, 
with  a  needy  mutinous  army,  eager  to  desert,  and  ready 
to  give  him  up  to  his  enemies,  had  no  other  way  to  save 
himself  than  by  flying  to  Marcus  Brutus  in  Macedonia. 
But  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  country  so  guarded, 
that  he  was  often  forced  to  change  his  road  for  fear  of 
being  taken ;  till,  having  dismissed  aU  his  attendants,  and 
wandered  for  some  time  alone  in  disguise  and  distress,  he 
committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old  acquaintance 
and  host,  whom  he  had  formerly  obliged,  where,  either 
through  treachery  or  accident,  he  was  surprised  by  An- 
tony's soldiers,  who  immediately  killed  him,  and  returned 


time  a  full  pardon  was  offered  to  nieh  as  tltaH  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  before  the  first  of  Septea- 
ber.  The  senate  acts  with  great  spirit ;  bat  it  is 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  yoir  imij, 
that  chiefly  animates  them  in  their  Tigorou  bo* 
sures.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  we  shall  ban  ocasoe 
for  all  your  assbtance,  as  the  war  u  oov  beooae 
extremely  formidable  by  the  villanj  of  LepidBS. 

The  accounts  which  daily  arrive  coscaui| 
Dolabella  are  altogether  agre^ble  toouviski: 
but,  at  present,  they  are  nothing  more  tbu  neft 
rumours.  However,  your  letter  addresecd  to  ti» 
senate,  dated  from  the  camp  on  the  9th  of  )Uf» 
has  raised  a  general  persuasion  in  Rome,  t^  bs 
is  actually  ddeated.  Accordingly,  it  b  isu^iaed, 
that  you  are  now  upon  your  marich  into  Italy,  vitka 
view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  succouring  bs  with  ystf 
troops,  if  any  of  those  accidents  so  com 
should  have  rendered  our  arms  uosucoesifol:  «t 
on  the  other  hand,  of  assisting  us  widi  yoor  onfr* 
sels  and  authority,  in  case  we  should  ksTe  proni 
victorious.  You  may  be  assured,  io  the  nett 
while,  that  no  endeavours  of  mine  shall  be  vffltiaC 
to  procure  the  forces  under  your  commaod  afl  y» 
sible  honours.  However,  1  most  wait  a  {iropdr 
season  for  this  purpose,  when  it  shall  be  k»m 
how  far  they  have  availed,  or  are  likely  totnilte 
republic.  At  present,  we  have  only  heard  of  ttil 
endeavours  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  sad  gkrkm,^ 
must  be  acknowledged,  their  endeavours  baft  be* 
But  still  some  positive  services  are  expected;  arf 
these  expectations,  I  dare  be  confident,  ei^ 
already  are,  or  soon  will  be,  perfectly  answered.  Hi 
man,  indeed,  possesses  a  more  patriot  or  baal 
spirit  than  yourself:  and  it  is  for  this  ro^o^l^ 
we  wish  to  see  you  in  Italy  as  soon  as 
The  ftwt  is,  if  you  and  Brutus  were  here,  we 
look  upon  the  republic  as  restored. 

If  Lepidus  had  not  received  Antony,  weak  ■■ 
defenceless  as  he  was,  when  he  fled  after  the  bin 
of  Mutina,  we  should  have  obtained  a  caa|M 
victory.  This  infamous  step,  therefore,  ha*  » 
dered  him  far  more  odious  in  Rome  even  tha  A» 
tony  himself  ever  was :  for  Antony  rti»d  a  wariW 
time  when  the  republic  was  in  the  utmost  fcf^J 
whereas  Lepidus  has  kindled  the  flames  in  tbe  mm 
of  peace  and  victory.  We  have  the  confab  eto*  t 
lead  our  armies  against  him  ;  but  though  we  ftti^ 
depend  upon  their  coura^  and  conduct,  stillbowe^ 
the  uncertain  event  of  war  leaves  ns  mncb  to  i* 
Be  assured  therefore  that  our  principal  reljaaasl 
upon  you  and  Brutus,  whom  we  hope  vm  I 
see  in  Italy;  and  Brutus,  indeed,  we  a^ 
every  day.  Should  we  have  defieated  oar  w^w 
as  I  hope  we  shall,  before  your  arrival,  the  asw 
rity,  nevertheless,  of  two  such  illastriois<^J 
will  be  of  infinite  service  in  raising  up  the  r^ffbSc 
and  fixing  it  upon  some  tolerable  basis.  AB  <^ 
business,  indeed,  will  by  no  means  be  o«r,  sr 
withstanding  we  should  be  delivered  frosi  tbe  n 
famous  designs  of  our  enemies,— as  there  aieiis^ 
other  disorders  of  a  diflferent  kind,  which  Hwdll 
still  necessary  to  redress.     FareweU. 

with  his  head  to  thdr  |renena.—Vea.  Pat.  it «;  if*** 
iiL  588 ;  V«L  Max.  ix.  13."— Life  of  Ocero,  p.  «■ 
•  Decimus  Brutus  and  Plancus. 
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LETTER    XVH. 
To  Ampius^. 
Youm  fiunUy  has  informed  you,  I  imagine,  of 
my  icatooa  iabonn  to  procure  your  rcatoration,  as 
4.  c.  7JflL  '  ^"^^  ^^^  pleasure  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  abundantly  satisfied    with   my 
KTTicej.    Uncommon,  indeed,  as  the  affection  is 
whidi  they  every  one  of  them  bear  towards  you,  yet 
1  cumot  allow  that  they  are  more  sincerely  desirous 
of  your  welfare  than  myself.      I  am  sure,  at  least, 
tkeir  power  of  assisting  you  in  this  conjuncture  is 
by  DO  means  equal  to  mine.   I  have  employed  it,  and 
•ball  continue  to  employ  it,  for  your  benefit :  and 
I  hare  aheady  gained  a  very  considerable  point, 
■  which  will  much  contribute  to  facilitate  your  re- 
]toro.     In  the  meanwhile,   preserve  a  firm  and 
'  ManJy  spirit,  and  be  well  persuaded  that  my  good 
offices  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you  upon  any  occa- 
sion.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIIL 
Planeut,  Consul  elect,  to  Cicero, 
I  CANNOT  forbear  to  express,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  your  repeated 
A.  c  710.  ^*70ur8  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
with  some  reserve  that  I  indulge  myself 
in  this  satisfiu:tion.  The  great  intimacy,  indeed, 
which  you  allow  me  to  enjoy  with  you,  renders  all 
formal  acknowledgments  of  this  kind  unnecessary ; 
nor  woold  I  make  so  cheap  a  return  to  the  many 
important  obligations  I  owe  to  you,  as  that  of 
mere  empty  professions.  I  had  much  rather 
reserve  thie  proofs  of  my  gratitude  to  some  future 
i>pportanity  of  testifying  it  in  person ;  and,  if  I 
live,  I  will  convince  you,  by  the  assiduity  of  my 
food  offices,  and  by  every  instance  of  respect  and 
'Atem^  that  you  have  not  a  friend,  nor  even  a 
dation,  who  is  so  warmly  attached  to  you  as  my- 
el£  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
line,  whether  the  daily  pleasure  I  receive,  or  the 
latins  honour  I  shall  derive,  from  your  affectionate 
rgmra,  be  greater. 

I  find  the  interest  of  my  troops  has  been  a  part 
your  care.  It  was  not  with  any  intention  of 
vancing  my  own  power,  that  I  was  desirous  they 
oold  be  distinguished  by  the  senate,  as  I  am 
cLScioiis  of  having  no  views  but  what  regard  the 
ifare  of  the  republic.  My  reasons  were,  in  the 
»t  pUce,  because  I  thought  they  deserved  to  be 
rarded  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  I  was 
uroos  they  might,  upon  all  occasions,  be  still 
Tc  attached  to  the  commonwealth.  I  hoped, 
?wiae,  by  these  means,  so  strongly  to  fortify 
«Q  against  all  solicitations,  that  I  might  be 
iwerable  for  their  continuing  to  act  with  the 
le  onshaken  fidelity  which  they  have  hitherto 
serred. 

haTe  kept  entirely  upon  the  defensive ;  and, 
i^h  I  am  well  apprised  with  how  much  just 
tatience  the  public  wishes  for  a  decisive  action, 
1  persuade  myself  that  the  senate  will  approve 
conduct.  If  any  misfortune,  indeed,  should 
ud  onr  armies  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
iblic  would  not  very  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 

Q  WAne  MSB.  the  saperacriptlon  of  this  letter  is  to 
ua»  and  In  others  to  Ampius  Balhus.  The  time  when 
etter  waa  written  Is  no  leas  uncertain  than  the  person 
tonx  it  ia  addressed. 


oppose  any  sudden  incursion  of  these  rapacious 
traitors.     As  to  the  state  of  our  forces,  I  imagine 
you  already  know  that  those  under  my  command 
consist  of  three  veteran  legions,  together  with  one 
new-raised  regiment,  which  last,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  far  the  best-disciplined  troops  I  ever  saw 
of  this  sort.    Brutus^  is  at  the  head  of  ten  legions, 
one  of  which  is  veteran,  another  has  been  upon 
the  establishment  about  two  years,  and  all  the  rest 
are  lately  raised.    Thus,  you  see,  though  our  army 
is  very  numerous,  it  is  not  extremely  strong.    The 
republic,  indeed,  has  but  too  often  had  occasion  to 
be  convinced  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from  raw 
and  unexperienced  forces.     However,  if  we  had 
j  been  joined  either  by  the  African  legions'*,  which 
'  are  composed  wholly  of  veteran  troops,  or  by 
Caesar's <>,   we    should,   without    hesitation,   have 
hazarded  a  general  engagement.     As  the  troops  of 
the  latter  were  somewhat  nearer  than  the  former, 
I  frequently  pressed  Ciesar,  by  letters,  to  advance; 
and  be  accordingly  promised  to  join  us  with  all 
expedition.      But  other  views,  I  perceive,   have 
diverted  him  from  these  intentions.    Nevertheless, 
I  "have  despatched  my  lieutenant,  Fumius.  with 
another  letter  to  him,  if  happily  it  may  anything 
avail.     You  are  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  I 
take  an  equal  part  with  you  in  the  affection  you 
bear  to  Octavius.     He  has  a  right  to  my  friend- 
ship, not  only  from  that  intimacy  which  I  enjoyed 
with  his  uncle';  but,  in  regard  also  to  his  own 
disposition,  which,  as  far  I  could  ever  discover,  is 
regulated  by  principles  of  great  moderation  and 
humanity.     It  would  ill  indeed  become  that  dis- 
tinguished amity,  which  subsisted  between  Julius 
Csesar  and  myself,  not  to  look  upon  Octavius  with 
all  the  tenderness  which  is  due  to  the  son  of  my 
friend,   after  he   has   been  adopted   as  such  by 
Csesar's  will,  and  that  adoption  approved  by  the 
senate.     What  I  am  going  to  say,  therefore,  is 
more  the  dictates  of  concern   than  resentment; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  Antony  still 
lives,  if  he  has  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  if  their 
armies  are  by  no  means  contemptible  ;  in  a  word, 
all  their  hopes  and  all  their  attempts  are  singly 
owing  to  Ceesar'.     Not  to  look  farther  back  than 
to  his  promise  of  joining  me  :  had  he  fulfilled  the 
assurances  he  gave  me  for  that  purpose,  the  war 
would,  by  this  time,  either  have  been  tota'ly  at  an 
end,  or  driven  into  Spain,  where  the  enemy  could 
not  have  carried  it  on  without  great  disadvantage, 
as  that  province  is  utterly  averse  to  them.     I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  therefore,  with  what  view,  or 
by  whose  advice.  Csesar  was  diverted  from  a  mea- 
sure so  greatly  to  his  interest  and  his  honour,  in 
order  to  turn  his  pursuits  towards  a  consulship  of 
a  few  months'  duration  *> :  much  to  the  terror,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  republic^ ;  and  with  preten- 

^  Deoimus. 

d  These  legions  composed  part  of  that  army  with  which     i 
Julius  Cssar  defeated  Scipio  in  Africa,  from  whence  they 
had  lately  be^i  recalled  by  the  senata    But  soon  after 
their  landing  they  were  corrupted  by  the  other  soldiers, 
and,  deserting  the  senate,  they  Joined  themselves  to  Octa-     | 
vius.— Life  of  Cioero,  p.  S7& 

«  Octavius.  '  Julius  Cesar. 

f  See  rem, «»,  p.  576w 

^  To  the  end  of  the  current  year,  of  which  there  remained 
about  five  or  six  months  unexpired  when  Octavius  was 
declared  consuL 

1  Octavius  advanced  towards  Rome  at  the  head  of  several 
legions,  in  order  to  demand  the  consulate,  which  threw  the 
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siont,  too,  exceedingly  ridicnloasJ.  The  remon- 
strances  of  his  ineii<&  might  be  extremely  service- 
able upon  this  occasion,  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  none  of  them,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  have  so  much  influence  over 
him  as  yours  ^  ;  as  there  is  no  man  who  is  so  much 
obliged  to  you  except  myself:  for  I  shall  ever 
acknowledge  that  the  favours  I  have  received  from 
you  are  great  and  innumerable.  I  have  given 
instructions  to  Fumius  to  solicit  Caesar  upon  this 
subject :  and  if  I  should  have  that  authority  with 
him  which  I  am  sure  I  ought,  he  will  hereafter 
thank  roe  for  (my  advice.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  a  very  difficult  part  to  sustain  here :  as,  on 

city  into  the  utmost  ooosternation  and  disorder.— Dio.  p. 
319 ;  Applan.  p.  5a5S. 

i  Perhape  the  abenrdity  to  which  Planoos  here  alluded 
was,  that  OctaTiue,  who  was  hut  a  youth  of  twenty,  and, 
oontequently,  who  wanted  above  twenty  yean  of  the  age 
prescribed  by  the  laws  for  being  qualiiled  to  sue  for  the 
consular  office,  should  entertain  so  extravagant  a  thought 
as  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  magistracy. 

k  punous  chose  a  very  improper  man  to  dissuade  Oota- 
vius  from  pursuing  his  design  upon  the  consulate,  when  he 
fixed  upon  Cicero  as  the  most  likely  person  to  prevail  with 
him  for  that  purpose.  It  sppears,  indeed,  that  Octavius 
had  artfully  ensnared  Cicero  to  enter  into  his  views,  by 
persuading  him  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  consular  office,  and  promising  to  leave  the 
sole  administration  of  it  to  Cicero's  superior  wisdom  and 
experience.  The  bait  was  too  well  adapted  to  his  vanity 
and  ambition,  to  be  thrown  out  in  vain,  and  Cictfo  under- 
took the  management  of  this  affair  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dion  Caasins,  all  concur  in 
giving  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  but,  as  it  is  a 
fact  which  proves  that  Cicero  was  by  no  means  at  this 
Juncture  acting  the  part  of  a  patriot,  the  polite  apologist 
of  his  conduct  has  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  evidence  of 
these  historians.  To  this  end  Dr.  Middleton  produces  the 
following  passage  from  the  letters  to  Brutus,  as  an  incon- 
testable proof,  '*  that  no  man  was  more  shocked  at  Octa- 
vius's  attempt,  or  took  more  pains  to  dissuade  it,  than 
Cicera**— **  Ccsarem—improbissimis' Uteris  quidam  falla- 
oibusque  nunciis  impulerunt  In  spem  certissimam  consu- 
latus.  Quod  simul  atque  sensi,  neque  ego  ilium  abeentem 
Uteris  monere  deetiti,  nee  accusare  pnesentes  ejus  neces- 
saries, qui  ejus  cupiditati  suffragari  videbantur ;  nee  in 
•enatu,  soeleratissimorum  oonsiliorum  fOntes  iq>erire  du- 
bitavi."  [Epist.  ad  Brut,  la]  Now,  there  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  reason  to  question  either  the  authenticity  or  the 
veradty  of  this  letter ;  because  It  is  most  certain,  from  one 
of  Cicero's  PhiUppics,  that  he  actually  did  favour  the 
earliest  possible  promotion  of  Octavius  to  the  oonsulate. 
**  Q,uid  est  enim  P.  C.  (says  he)  cur  eum  (Octavium)  non 
q%Mm  primum  ampUtsimos  honcrei  capere  oupiamus? 
Leglbns  enim  annalibus  cum  grandiorem  vtatem  ad  con- 
mlatum  oonstituebant,  adolesoentic  temeritatem  verebon- 
tur.  C.  Cesar  inennte  «tate  doouit  ah  excellenti  eximi- 
aqoe  virtute,  progrtttum  atatU  expeeiari  ntm  oporUre* 
In  hoc  apes  Ubertatis  poeita  est;  ab  hoc  acoepta  Jam  salus, 
huic  summi  h4moret  et  exquiruntur  et  parati  sunt"— 
[PhiUpp.  V.  17,  la]  Could  Ck^ero,  after  this,  without 
being  guilty  of  the  wildest  and  the  weakest  inconsistency. 


the  one  hand,  we  do  not  think  oundres  ahogedier 
strong  enough  to  hazard  an  engagement :  ud,  oo 
the  other,  must  take  care  not  to  expose  the  Rf«b- 
lie  to  greater  dangers  by  declining  one.  However, 
if  Cesar  could  comply  with  the  didites  oC  \k 
interest  and  his  honour,  or  if  the  Afriem  kgioBi 
should  speedily  join  us,  you  may  depend  ipoa, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  this  (parter.  Let  Be* 
entreat  you  to  continue  your  finendihip  to  ne, 
and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  entinlj  jom'. 
Farewell. 
From  my  camp,  July  ihe  9Kh. 


"  admonish  Octavius  by  letter  against  hli  taieDi  cpo* 
the  consulship,  reproadi  those  to  their  fooevboowMnM 
him  in  that  ambitions  view,  and  lay  open  the 
these  traitorons  ooonseU^in  the  senate,"  isO  vUok  tM 
epistle  in  question  affirms  that  he  did,)  wbflD  bsbaiUw 
self,  in  the  qteecfa  and  in  the  passage  alwre  ettaiai4 
everything  that  his  wit  and  dk>qucnce  coidd  aiii 
favour  of  Octavius's  premature  advancemcDt  ts  the 
bu-  office?  Either  the  letters,  then,  to 
genuine,  or  Cicero,  to  serve  a  preeant  pupoie, 
that  he  had  acted  a  part  whidi  be  did  not.  TbefenMr 
these  suppositions  is  maintained  by  some  vary  knuda 
Judicious  critics,  and  the  latter  wiU  by  no  susube  tius^i 
improbable,  if  there  is  any  weight  in  the  wvexal  isitaia 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  oocaibmDj  inin 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  ButtriiidieTerol  te 
alternatives  be  the  fact,  it  equally  eoodndes  iB  aepiMi  < 
that  historical  evidence  for  which  I  have  beaeeBMalN 
In  farther  oonfirmatltm  of  whicdi  it  may  beotaoM  tki 
Plutarch  cites  the  authority  of  Octavius  hinnetf  fo  «^ 
he  affirms  ccmceming  the  private  agreement  M*h 
Octavius  and  Cicero  in  regard  to  the cottsolate.  Asdit 
probable  he  took  this  piece  of  secret  hMtfCf  from  tk 
memoirs  which  Octavius  wrote  of  his  own  life,  ai  it 
certain  that  both  Plutarch  and  Appian  made  great  sk 
them  in  compUing  their  histories.— Plot,  in  Vit.  Cteff, 
Appian.  p.  578-9,  385;  Dio,p.  519;  Middlet oa  tkt " 
to  Brut  p.  134,  rem.  8 :  TunstallaObaerv.OB  tfaeBpK-i 
Brut.  p.  8SS,  ei  Suet,  in  Tit.  Aug.  85. 

1  Phmcus,soan  after  the  d«te  of  this  letter,  abttden 
his  coUeague  Decimus  Brutus,  an^  went  over  with  b 
troops  to  Antony  and  Lepidoa.  [Bee  rm.  ■  on  ktter  U 
this  book.]  About  four  months,  likewise,  fhaa  (he  tia 
when  this  letter  was  written,  the  celebrated  ooalitica  v 
formed  between  Cesar,  Antony,  and  Lepidaa,  la  ciM 
quence  of  which  Cicero,  it  to  wdl  known,  w»  •oilo 
to  Antony^  resentment.  In  the  last  momeotaof  b^U 
he  behaved  with  great  composure;  and  it  is  tbe  «^a 
cumstanoe  in  all  his  misfortunes  that  be  ban  ^ 
becoming  fortitudei  He  had,  indeed,  so  mncb  the 
reason  to  complain  of  his  fate,  as  it  is  certain  that  be 
fered  nothing  more  than  he  would  have  inflicted,  had  F4 
tune  put  Antony  into  his  power.  ••  Omaiom  sdrewrt 
(saysLivy)  nihil  ut  viro  dignnm  crat,  tulit,  !««•»  H 
tem :  quae,  vere  antimanti,  minus  tndlgne  vitei  pe 
quod  aviotoreinimioo  nihil  cmd<UnspaaBnr»ei^S 
quod  c^usdem  fortunae  compos  ipae  feeiaset"  [Ut.  Pnp 
apud  Beneo.  Boasor.  6.]  This  is  the  Jodgmnt  vkkk  q 
noblest  and  most  impartial  of  the  Roman  hirtor&vN 
passed  upon  Cicero,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  tjafsoiaa&l  vA 
firmed  by  the  foregoing  letters. 
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Abdcra,  a  city  in  Thnce,  521,  rem,  *> 

AcMtut,  446 

Acceoion,  their  office,  423,  r,  ^ 

Acda«,  wrote  the  tragedj  of  CEoomaai,  482<r.  • 

Aciliut,  Cicero's  Ictten  to,  463,  464,  466,  468,  469  ; 

conjecture  concerning  him,  463,  r.  ^ 
Actium,  a  dty  of  Epinii,  446,  r.  * 
Additon,  reflection  among  the  tombt  of  th«  great, 

526.  r.  ' 
Adversity  it  to  friendship,  what  fire  is  to  gold,  482 
.^diles,  their  office  to  superintend  the  markets  and 

magazines  of  com,  385,  r.  *> ;  of  two  kinds,  Plebeian 

and  Curule,  394,  r.  * ;  Plebeian,  396,  r. » 
iGgina,  an  island  between  Peloponnesus  and  Attica, 

526,  r.  ' 
^lius  Sextui,  388 

jEmilius  Paulus  loses  two  sons  in  one  week,  527,  r.  * 
.^sopus,  the  act»r,  anconnt  of  him,  358,  r.  ^ ;  died 

worth  nearly  200,000/.  358,  r.  ^ 
Afranius,   345,  451  ;    murdered    by    the    soldiers, 

484,  r.  ' 
Aflfection  mutual,  chancterised,  335 
Africa,  sad  situation  of  aflUrs  there,  555 
Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  anj  picture  or  statue  of  him 

to  be  taken,  350  ;  account  of  him,  350,  r.  * 
Agnrian  law  explained,  422,  r.  * 
Ague,  quartan,  nlutarj,  447,  r.  > 
Alabanda,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  404 
Alexander  would  permit  his  picture  to  be  drawn  only 

by  Apelles,  his  sUtue  by  Lysippus,  350 ;  visited  the 

tomb  of  Achilles,  351,  r.  « 
Alexander  (of  Egypt)  appointed  the  Roman   com- 
monwealth his  general  heir,  419,  r.  f 
AliptsB  were  persons  who  prepared  the  bodies  of  com- 
batants for  athletic  exercises,  370,  r  ' 
AlUenus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  476,  478 ;  silver  coin  of, 

476,  r.  » 
Alsium,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  481,  r.  ^ 
Alysia,  a  city  of  Acamia  in  Greece,  445,  r.  ^ 
Amanieuses  harassed  by  Cicero,  412 
Amanus,  a  mountain  that  divides  Cilicia  from  Syria, 

412 
Ammonius,  344 

Amphiaraus,  the  &ble  of,  509.  r.  ^ 
Ampins,  456 ;    Cicero's  letters  to  him,  502,  598  ; 

account  of  him,  502,  r.  y,  503,  r.  *  ;  Cicero  obtains 

the  promise  of  his  pardon,  502 
Ancharius,  Quintus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  352 
Anchialus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  515 
Andro,493 
Anicius,  343 ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Cornifidus, 

555 
Anneius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ther- 

mus,  414 


Antepasts  consisted  of  provocatives  to  sf^te,  492, 
487,  r.  ' 

Antiochia,  siege  of,  abandoned,  412 ;  in  SnU,  589 

Antiochus,  king  of  Commsgene,  403*  404 

Antipater,  377 

Antistius,  Titus,  leaves  ien-twelfths  of  kit  otik  » 
Ateius  Capito,  475 

Antonii,  396 

Antonius,  403 

Antonius,  Cains,  428,  r.  ^  ;  Cicero's  letter  ts,  SS«; 
unde  to  Mark  Antony,  336,  r.  «  ;  Poaipey  iwatol 
that  he  should  be  recalled,  337,  r.  "  ;  bcoogla  to 
trial,  338,  r.  * 

Antonius,  Marcus,  put  to  death  by  command  of  M«i«» 
520,  r.  k 

Antony,  Mark,  353,  r.  ''.  501,  r.  •;  his  infaw* 
intercourse  with  Curio,  379,  r.  - ;  sapporttid  b? 
Cassar  in  his  election,  443.  r.  ^ ;  enricbet  hacself 
by  the  spoils  of  his  fcUow-dtixcns.  465,  r. ' ;  onw 
the  soldiers  against  Cicero,  553 ;  erects  t  stoae 
to  the  memory  of  Oesar,  554;  Cieero  Ubkbib 
that  he  was  spared  when  Caeaar  was  mordoW. 
554,  r.  *=  ;  represents  the  murderers  of  €«•'  « 
traitors,  554 ;  Octavius  and  Cicero  ennje  o  i 
plot  against  his  life,  555.  r.  »;  suspected  of  V^ 
fidy  to  Brutus,  54 1 ;  reasons  for  not  enteriaf  nti* 
friendship  with  Cicero,  543,  r.  • ;  sa«pecte4  rf 
intending  to  rebuild  the  altar  to  Cttsar,  548 ;  i«^ 
on  hu  drawing  together  the  veteran  troop*,  54^; 
assembles  the  senate  in  a  few  dap  sftcr  C*»f* 
death,  549,  r.  • :  Brutus  and  Casrius'  letten  to  Wn, 
548,  551 ;  cannot  bear  a  word  or  look  tniin*wl  bt 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  552 ;  Cicero  dedam,  that 
whoever  destroys  him  will  have  the  glory  of  temu- 
nating  the  war,  576, 580,  590  ;  arrives  at  the  Fona 
Julii,  579;  recovers  strength,  581  ;  bis  rct«stfr« 
Mutina  in  disorder,  581 ;  joined  by  VentidJo»,58l; 
acts  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  682 ;  forms  hii  canp 
above  Forum  Voconii.  582  ;  his  troops  dewt  to 
Lepidus,  582  ;  reports  respecting  the  battk  betw« 
him  and  Hirtius,  590 ;  offers  great  rewtrdi  to  t« 
soldiers  who  join  him,  594  ;  would  have  been  onf- 
come  had  he  not  been  joined  by  Lepidos,  598 

Apamea,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  409,  r.  "* 

Apella  delivered  by  Lepidus  as  a  hostage,  579  ^      ^ 

Apelles,  350;  his  cclebiutcd  picture  of  Venus,  371,f 

Apollo,  458 

Apollonia,  silver  coined  there  for  the  pay™"*  *" 
Pompey's  army,  475  ;  a  learned  seminary  in  Jfa«^ 
donia,  642,  r.  • 

Apollonius  is  desirous  of  recording  the  actions  of  Csstf 
in  Greek,  524 

Appius,  367,  370,  r.\  375,  423 

Appius,  Pulcher,  Cicero's  letters  to  him,  380,  3w, 
389,  390,  395,  402,423,  425,429,  434,43i»,440; 
one  of  his  daughters  married  to  the  son  of  Poapcy, 
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the  other  to  Bratas,380,  r.°;  addreMes  his  treatise 
00  Angary  to  Cicero,  390  ;  his  credulitj  in  augury, 
391,  f.  y  ;  on  his  return  from  Cilida  demanded  a 
tnomph,  but  dropped  his  claim,  409,  r.o;  severely 
plundered  Cilicia,  410,  r.*  and  * ;  impeached  of  trea- 
•00  tod  bribery,  421 ;  supported  by  Pompey,  422 ; 
aceoses  Cicero  of  obstructing  the  erection  of  a  public 
monomeDt  to  him,  423;  Cicero*s  friendship  for  him^ 
427;  prosecution  commenced  against  him,  429; 
Cicero  promises  to  support  him,  429;  acquitted, 
434;  his  character  by  Cicero,  434,  and  r.  * ;  con- 
giatalated  by  Cieero  on  his  acquittal,  439;  his  in. 
gntitude,  442 ;  becomes  a  prodigy  of  reformers* 
443;  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece  to  collect 
ftatues  for  the  game*,  443,  r.  ® ;  character  of,  by 
I  Msrcus  Coelius,  443 
Appi'as,  Claudius  Coecus,  the  first  who  supplied  Rome 

with  water,  435,  r.  » 
Apuldus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  479,  481 
Arar,  a  river  near  Lyons,  now  called   the  Saone, 

582,  r.  «» 
Arcbagathus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  464 
Areopagites,  magistrates  of  Athens,  393,  r.  ^ 
Ai^^teuB,  a  river  in  Provence,  582,  r.  ' 
Ariarathea,  401 

An'o6arzanes,  king  of  Cappadoda,  417,  420,  438  ; 
implores  the  protection  of  Cicero,  401  ;  plot  against 
him  discovered,  401 
AntCarehas,  a  critic  of  Alexandria,  435,  r. ' 
Arisdppus,  501 

Ariftocratical  party,  question  respecting,  374,  r.  p 
Am<oerita8,  341,  342 

Aristotelea,  Lidnius  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Rex,  524 
Army,  on  the  distribution  of  lands  and  rowards  to  the 

etildien,  585 
Arp'mnm,  a   city   of   the   Volsci,  the   birth-place  of 

Cicero,  459,  r.  " ;  patronised  by  Cicero,  498 
Artuaadea,  king  of  Armenia,  400 
Asclapo,   the  physician,  recommended  by  Cicero  to 

Sulptcius,  514 
Isck  spoken  of  by  classic  writers  in  different  senses, 

493,  r.  • 
V»tuTU,  a  town  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  533,  r.  * 
Unas,  360 1  r.  ^  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ludus 
Plancaa,    475  ;  Utius  Antestius  leaves  him  ten- 
twelfths  of  his  estate,  475 

teUa,  a  city  in  Campania,  now  called  Santo  Arpino, 
rceoaxmeiKled  by  Cicero  to  the  protection  of  Cluvius, 
535 

teilan  farces  were  acted  after  serious  dramadc  per- 
formance*, 483,  r.  *i 
thenais,  417 
itenodorus,  423 

betssy  the  seat  of  all  the  usefiil  and  polite  arts, 
512,  r.  ■* 

hictic  gAmes,  account  of,  359,  r.  * 
ill  OS,  408 

riom  Ldbertatis  erected  in  honour  of  Cicero,  366,  r.'^ 
ticus,  337  ;  kept  a  band  of  gladiators,  which  he  let 
>at  on  public  occasions,  358,  r.  d 
tios,  the  easenced,  521 
irice,  an  a.ttendant  on  luxury,  443,  r.  <* 
crtas,  Oieero's  letter  to,  540  ;  conjecture  concerning 
tiro,  540,  *-. ' 

"idi^a*  Sextus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Comi- 
cio9»  S57 

rum,  collc^  of,  391,  r.  • 

r^istus,  inatituted  a  poetical  court  of  judicature, 
hich  WF9M  improved  by  Domiiian,  357,  r  * ;  in- 
ractm  hsa  grandsons  in  swimming,  366,  r.  ^ 


Avianus,  355,  887.  466 

Avianus,  Marcus  ^milins,  recommended  by  Cicero 

to  Sulpicius,  514 
Auielius,  his  two  sons  recommended  by  Cicero   to 

Ancharius,  352 
Authors,  the  vanity  of,  426,  r.  ^ ;  varioua  kinds   of 

writing  characterised,  506  ;    difficulty  of  writing 

with  succeu  when  restrained  by  fear,  506 


B. 


Bacchanals,  improper  statues  for  Cicero,  355 

Badlus,  377,  r.  ^ 

BaiiB,  danger  to  the  &ir  from  frequenting  the  hot 
baths  there,  478,  r.  » 

Balbus,  361,  436,  486  ;  Comelins  inviolably  attached 
to  Caesar,  399,  r.  ■ ;  withdraws  from  Gades  with 
considerable  effects,  593  ;  attempts  to  make  Csssar 
the  model  of  his  actions,  593 ;  presents  Herennius 
Gallus,  a  comedian,  with  a  gold  ring,  593 ;  account 
of  him,  593,  r.  ^ ;  orders  Fadius  to  be  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  at  the  gladiatorial 
games,  594  ;  other  cruelties,  594 

Bargylos,  a  city  in  Caria,  404 

Basilius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  377 

Bassus,  Cacilius,  account  of,  537,  r.  ",  542 

Bellienus,  strangles  Domitius,  452 

BcUona,  high  priest  of,  next  in  power  to  the  king, 
417,  r.' 

Bibulus,  Mareus,  345,  346,  347,  349,  r. ' ;  541 ; 
takes  possession  of  Antiochia,  417;  treated  with 
contempt  by  Cssar,  437,  r.  "  ;  offended  at  Cicero, 

437,  r.  ^ ;  two  of  his  sons  muidered  in  Alexandria, 

438,  r.  T 
Bilienus,  525 

Biography,  advantages  from  the  study  of,  350 

Bithynia,  farmed  by  the  Roman  knights.  415,  r.  * 

Bithynicus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  542 ;  letter  to  Cicero, 
560 

Bolanns,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  511 

Bona  Dea,  celebration  of,  370,  r.  " 

Bribery,  amazing  at  Rome,  391,  r.  ^ 

Britain,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  have  abounded 
with  gold  and  silver,  362,  r.  * ;  progress  of,  from 
barbarism  to  liberty,  362,  r.  * 

Brnndisium,  Cicero  arrives  at,  338,  r.  ^ 

Bruttius,  Ludus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Adiius, 
468 

Brutus,  Dedmus,  letter  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
541 ;  account  of  him,  541,  r. »;  552,  r.  p  ;  letters 
to  Cicero,  552, 581, 582,  585,586  ;  Cicero's  letters 
to  him,  552,  553,  556,  557,  560,578,  580,  53 J, 
595,  598;  encouraged  by  Cicero  to  act  without 
waiting  for  sanction  of  the  senate,  557  ;  reasons  that 
prevented  him  pursuing  Antony,  681  ;  deserted  by 
Plancus,  and  killed  by  Antony's  soldiers,  598,  r.  * 

Brutus,  Marcus,  married  to  Junia,  sister  of  Cassius, 
425,  r. ' ;  favourable  report  of,  by  Cicero,  435 ; 
Cicero's  letters  to,  496,  498,  499,  501 ;  account  of 
him,  496,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero  recommends  M«  Varro  to 
him,  496  ;  Cicero  recommends  the  commissioners  of 
Arpinum  to  his  friendship,  498 ;  his  conduct  on  the 
ides  of  March  praised  by  Cicero,  544  ;  D.  Brutus's 
letter  to  him  and  Cassius,  54 1 ;  and  Cassius'  letters 
to  Mark  Antony,  548,  551  ;  bis  conduct  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  598,  r.  * ;  state  of  his  army,  599 

Buckingham,  D.  of,  unexpected  turn  in  a  speech  of 
bis,  415,  r.  <» 
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Bullit,  the  people  of,  376 

Bum  inflamet  the  ditturhancet  on  the  iMUtioation  of 
Clodiui,  387,  r.  •;  banithed.  387,  r.  •;  Cicero 
enteruini  a  stronger  aTemon  to  him  than  he  erer 
did  to  Clodius,  388 

Buthrotnm,  a  city  of  Epire,  iifi 


C. 


Cmanx,  Auliit,  Cicero's  letters  to,  hOy  507,508; 
account  of  him,  505,  r.  * ;  advised  by  Cicero  to  con. 
tinue  in  Sidl.r,  505  ;  letter  to  Cicero,  506  ;  suffers 
for  the  liberties  of  his  pen,  506;  his  caation  in 
mentioning  Caosar  in  his  work,  506 ;  presages  of  his 
being  recalled,  508  ;  a  native  of  Etmria,  509,  r. " ; 
recommended  bv  Cicero  to  Isanricus,  510 

Csesar,  Julius,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  333,  r.  ^  ; 
and  Crassus  solicit  Cicero  to  join  their  party, 
340,  r.  * ;  purposes  either  to  gain  Cicero  or  ruin 
him,  341,  r.  ' ;  by  aiding  the  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues,  obtained  their  support,  857,  r.  * ; 
Cicero's  letters  to,  361, 523  ;  rather  discovered  than 
conquered  Britain,  361,  r.  ';  his  scheme  to  usurp 
the  supreme  power,  367,  r.  * ;  fixes  his  winter  quar. 
ters  near  luly,  368,  r.  ^ ;  paid  Curio's  debU,  378 ; 
r. J;  foments  confusion  at  Rome,  383,  r.  *;  his 
scheme  of  putting  the  Transpadani  on  the  footing  of 
the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  390,  r.  "* ;  endeavours 
to  gain  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest,  396, 
rJ;  recalled  from  Gaul,  407  ;  debate  on  his  govern- 
ment in  Gaul,  436,  r.  "  ;  to  be  admitted  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulate,  438  ;  his  opposition  to  Pom- 
pey,  443 ;  sends  a  menacing  letter  to  the  senate, 
447  ;  letter  received  with  indignation,  447,  r. ' ; 
takes  possession  of  Arminium  and  other  towns,  451 ; 
offers  conditions  to  Rome,  4-51  ;  affected  to  be 
thought  a  descendant  of  Venus,  453,  r. ' ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Domilius  Enobarbus,  453,  r.  "  ;  incensed 
against  the  senate  and  tribunes,  leaves  Rome,  455  ; 
takes  money  out  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  pro- 
ceeds against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
456,  r.  •* ;  distributes  preferment  without  regard  to 
rank  or  merit,  457,  r.  °  ;  gets  a  victory  of  Pompey 
at  Pharsalia,  470 ;  defeaU  Scipio  in  Africa,  478,  r. 
J ;  returns  victorious  from  Africa,  481 ,  r.  * ;  less 
inclined  than  afraid  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  481 ; 
made  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  482 ;  intends  to 
establish  a  republican  government,  489 ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Cicero,  489  ;  his  moderation  and  generos- 
ity, 492;  admits  some  of  the  Gauls  into  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens,  494,  r. ' ;  takes  the  name 
of  superintendarU  of  mannert^  495 ;  makes  a 
law  to  regulate  expenses,  496,  r.  " ;  his  greatness  of 
mind  in  pardoning  Marcellus,  499  ;  the  reason  why 
Caocina  became  the  object  of  bis  wrath,  506  ;  never 
speaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  ho- 
nour, 510  ;  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  young 
Pompey,  618,  r.  * ;  his  method  of  rewarding  iiis 
partisans,  520,  r.  * ;  conspirators  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  541,  r.  * ;  appointed  Dolabella  to  succeed 
him  in  the  consulship,  543,  r.  ^ ;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  purposed  games  in  honour  of  Venus,  547,  r. '; 
act  of  oblivion  passes  the  senate  after  his  death, 
549,  r.  * ;  Rome  more  a  slave  to  the  plans  of  Cirsar, 
after  his  death,  than  to  himself  when  living,  549  ; 
Brutus  and  Cassius  reproached  by  Antony,  551 ; 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory,  554 ;  his  party  in. 
tent  to  revenge  his  death,  554  ;  his  murderers 
represented  by  Antony  as  traitors,  554 ;  his  mur- 


der styled  by  Cicero  the  nobiett  tnterpn$i,  S56 ; 
many  boasted  of  being  eonccmed  in  the  oocapner. 
who  were  not,  587,  r,  '  ;  Lndos  Cnar  |HidaBed 
by  him,  and  afterwards  privately  swswnitwi  kykis 
order,  480,  r.  " 

Cesena,  an  obscnre  town  in  Italy,  558 

Cossins,  Publins,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  429 

Caldus,  Celius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  433;  his  diancter, 
433,  r.  ^  ;  Cicero  leaves  the  administntioo  of  Ci£- 
da  in  his  hands,  441 

Calennm,  a  city  of  Campania,  522 

Calidins,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  oratais  of  tbe  ige, 
396,  r.  >» ;  lost  his  election,  396 

Callisthenes,  349,  r.  ^ 

Calpe,  now  Gibraltar,  593 

Calvus  contested  the  palm  of  eloqaeoce  with  CSeoo, 
468,  r." 

Camillns,  444 

Campania,  considerations  respecting  the  lands  refiemid 
to  a  full  house,  367  ;  case  of  the  lands,  367,  r.* ; 
Curio  attempts  to  procure  a  division  of  the  lasih, 
413 

Canidius,  399 

Caninius,  346,  353,  359,  393 

Capena,  a  city  in  Italy,  486 

Cappadoda,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  401 ,  r.  * ;  o«t 
furnished  with  any  place  of  strength,  405 

Cassius.  356,4I2;*Cicero*sletteTs  to,  424,465,620,521 
549, 553,  654,*S62, 564,  568,596, 698 ;  htiip«fc 
on  having  saved  the  life  of  Cnar,  when  io  dufr  <^ 
drowning,  365.  r.  < ;  account  of  him,  424,  r.^ 
deserted  with  his  whole  fleet  from  Pompej  toCdu, 
465,  r.  ';  letters  to  Cicero,  522, 597;  D.  Bratns 
letter  to  him  and  M.  Brutus,  541 ;  and  )L  Bnttoi' 
letter  to  Antony,  551 ;  pursue  the  fleet  of  W>- 
bella,  commanded  by  Lucilius,  597  ;  his  srmj,  597 

Catiline,  those  concerned  in  his  con^racy  pat  to  dotk 
without  any  process,  336,  r.  '  ;  supported  bj  per- 
sons of  desperate  fortunes,  338,  r.  *  ;  reoooineoW 
to  Ludus  Lucceius  to  write  a  history  of  tfast  cos- 
spiracy,  350 ;  capital  punishments  infficted  so  all 
concerned  in  it,  369,  r.  ° 

Catilius  turns  pirate,  538 

Catina,  a  maritime  town  in  Sidly,  463 

Cato,  Cains,  opposed  the  restoiaoon  of  Pompfv,  534, 
r.  »,  344,  r.J,  348  ;  proposes  the  recal  of  Leololw, 
348,  r.  '^ 

Cato,  Marcus  (the  Censor),  instmets  his  soo  is  r«i(s> 
ming,  365,  r.  * ;  thoughts  on  his  own  sppwschw 
dissolution,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  bis  sob,  52J. 
r.  * 

Cato  (Uticensis),  his  speech,  372.  r.  « ;  Cieero's  let»en 
to,  403,  416,  439  ;  his  chancter.  416,  f  ^  p- 
longed  the  life  of  liberty,  416,  r.  *;  settled  i  cor- 
respondence through  the  whole  of  tbeprorWt 

419,  r.  ';  enters  into  friendship  with  Doottn** 

420,  r.  ^  ;  acts  upon  the  prindples  of  di«oiei«»f^ 
patriotism,  420,  r.  f  ;  letter  to  Cicero,  420;  kb 
manners  by  no  means  rough  or  unpolished,  430.  r- 
* ;  supports  a  thank^ving  to  Bibnlus,  440.  f* '  i 
opposes  a  thanksgiving  to  Cicero,  440,  r. "  ;  Ok«w« 
thoughu  on  his  death,  485 ;  Seneca*s  enlogr  oe, 
486,  r.  »» ;  anecdote  of  his  sted&st  behsrioorit*wr 
years  of  age,  524,  r.  ^ ;  his  chsncler  a  WiiswUf 
declamation  for  both  parties  at  Rome,  534,  f. ' 

Catulus,  Q.  L.  makes  the  welfare  of  lus  coontiy  tbe 

object  of  his  labours,  495,  r.  ■ 
Caunians,  refused   to  pay  interest  for  noarj  sf(0 

having  lodged  it  in  the  treasury,  404,  r.  ^ 
Caunue,  a  dty  in  Caria,  404 
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Ceosor,  that  office  explaioed,  430,  r. ' ;  every  five 

jetre  Dumber  the  people,  542,  r.  ^ 
Cerellia,  accotint  of  her,  505,  r.  *» 
Chaiioto  of  the  old  Britons,  362,  r.  ' 
I  Chryiippas  the  philosopher,  account  of,  384,  479,  r.  ° 
Cibya,  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  897,  r.  * 
Cioero,  Qabtas,  letter  to  M.  T.  Cicero,  524  ;  in  order 
to  obtain  the  recal  of  his  brother,  engaged  to  an  un- 
limtted  resignation  to   the  measures  of  Pompey, 

F366,  r.  i ;  letters  to  Tiro.  452, 453,  558 ;  his  cha- 
nder,  462,  r.  p 
I    Gcero,  M.  T.  letter  to  Pompey,  333  ;  complains  of 
a  want  of  return  of  friendship  in  Pompey,  and  his 
sot  coogratolating  him  on  his  services,  334  ;  cause 
ofPompey's  coolness  towards  him,  334,  r.  «;  letter 
to  Quintas  Hetellus  Celer,  334 ;  resolves  to  receive 
DO  hoDoan  at  the  end  of  his  consular  office,  835, 
r.  ^ ;  swore  that  he  had  preserved  Rome  and  the 
repablic  from   destruction,  335,  r.  <>;   his   good 
offices  to  Pompey,  835  ;  letter  to  Caius  Antonius, 
336 ;  ''  I  am  informed,''  the  reason  for  his  using 
that  expression,  337,  r.  * ;  letter  to  Publius  Sestius, 
337 ;  purchases  Crassus's  house,  387  ;  in  distress 
fior  money,  838  ;  sincerity  not  the  virtue  of,  838, 
r.  *  ;  letters  to  Terentia,  338,  339,  340,  341  ;  his 
dejection  during  banishment,  338,  339 ;  a  philo- 
sopher only  in  speculation,  338,  r. « ;  posses  through 
BruDdisiom  in  his  way  to  Greece,  338,  r.  •> ;  a  law 
poMcd  that  no  person  should  harbour  him,  339, 
r.  ' ;  his  daughter  Tnllia  married  to  Piso,  339, 
r.  * ;  promises  freedom  to  his  slaves  conditionally, 
^9  ;  a  temple  erected  to  Liberty  where  his  house 
stood,  340,  r.  ^  ;  solicited  to  join  Cassar  and  Cras- 
BUS,  340,  r.  1;  his  design  of  Uking  up  arms  against 
his    country  examined,   340,   r.  " ;    deserted  by 
Pompey,  340,  r.  ■  ;  Cssar  offered  to  take  him  into 
Gaul  as  his  lieutenant,  341,  r.  ' ;  letter  to  Quintns 
Metellns  Nepos,  342  ;  the  treachery  of  Clodius  to 
him,  342,  r.  * ;   recalled  from  banishment,  343, 
r.  *  ;  letters  to  Publius  Lcntulus,  343,  346,  347, 
348,  352,  356,  366  ;  the  part  he  took  in  placing 
Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom,  344  ;  letter  to  Quintus 
Valcrioa    Orca,    345 ;    recommends    his   African 
friends,    345  ;    his  friendship   to  Lcntulus,  347 ; 
compares  the  Cate  of  Lentulus  with  his  own,  348  ; 
letter  to  Lucius  Lncccius,  349 ;  served  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  fiither  of  Pompey,  349,  r.  • ;  wishes 
to  h^ve  hu  life  portrayed  by  Lucceius  in  a  history 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  350 ;  purposes  to  be  his 
ovn    biatorian,  if  Lucceius   refuses  it,  351 ;    his 
ranity,   351,  r.  P;    letter  to   him  from    Quintus 
>fctenac  Nepos,  352;  letter  to  Quintus  Ancharius, 
3^2  ;  bis  and  Pompey's  advice  to  Lentnlup,  353  ; 
hn  duplicity  in  the  aflair  of  Ptolemy,  353,  r.  ^  ; 
sometimes    represents    his    approbation  and   con- 
demnation of  the  same  actions,  353,  r,  ^,  354, 
r.  *»  ;    exhorta  Lentulus  to  a  well-regulated  ambi- 
tion,  354  ;  makes  immoderate  and  fatal  concessions 
;o  th^  ambition  of  Caesar,  354,  r.  ^ ;  letter  toFabius  { 
:^AUan,  335,  492, 534,  535  ;  statues  purchased  for  , 
iit3a,  355  ;  prefers  paintings  to  statues,  356 ;  motives  | 
if  bi»  attachment  to  Pompey,  356  ;  motives  of  his  i 
ID  bftionv  356 ;  letters  to  Marcus  Marius,  357,  387,  { 
y  O.   487  ;    on  public  shows,  357 ;  advantages  he  | 
eriv«»l  from  .£sopus,  358,  r.  ^  ;  dissatisfied  in  his 
tuition    of  public  advocate,  359 ;  wholly  under 
»e>     influence  of  Pompey  and  Ci^ar,  359,  r.  ^  ; 
Iters  to  Quintus  Philippns,  359,  377  ;  letter  to 
arena  LJcinius  Crassus,  360  ;  supposed  insincerity 
ifcis  prolesfled  friendship  for  Crassus,  360,  r.  " ; 


letters  to  Julius  Csesar,  361,  523;  letters  to 
Trcbatius,  362,  363,  364,  365.  379,  381,  382, 
383,  384,  387,  388,  550;  letter  to  Munatius, 
364 ;  reconciled  to  Cicsar  and  Appius,  366 ; 
defence  of  his  appearing  advocate  for  Vatinius, 
366  ;  traces  the  motives  for  his  conduct,  366  ;  the 
Atrium  Libertatis  erected  as  a  monument  for  his 
services,  366,  r."",  the  inscription  ordered  to  bo 
restored,  366,  r.  ^  ;  his  houses  pillaged  and  burned 
by  order  of  Clodius,  367,  r.  '  ;  adheres  firmly  to 
his  political  principles,  367 ;  the  engagements  on 
which  Pompey  fiivoured  his  recal,  368,  r.  i ;  had 
no  esteem  for  Pompey,  369,  r.  " ;  his  motives  for 
uniting  with  Ccesar,  369  ;  in  compliance  to  the  law 
made  against  him  by  Clodius,  he  appears  in  mourn- 
ing, and  is  joined  by  20,000  knights,  369,  r.  ' ; 
deserted  by  sume  of  his  friends,  370  ;  his  recal  op. 
posed,  370,  r.  *  ;  his  name  defaced  from  his  mo- 
nument, and  the  name  of  Clodius  inserted,  370 ; 
inferior  to  Metellus  in  his  behaviour  during  banish- 
ment, 371,  r.  *  ;  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Lentulus,  371 ;  cause  of  bis  having  promoted  the 
honours  of  Caesar,  372  ;  blamed  for  having  joined 
Pompey  and  Cajsar,  372,  r.  «  ;  defends  Cato,  373  ; 
provoked  to   engage  in   the   defence  of  Vatinius, 

373  ;  blamed  for  defending  AulusOabinius,  373.  rJ; 
at  variance  with  Crassus,  373  ;  reconciled  to  Cras- 
sus,  374  ;  his  support  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  inde- 
fensible, 374,  r.  ** ;  principles  on  which  he  acted, 

374  ;  his  character  as  a  patriot  depreciated,  875,  r.  *!, 
503,  r.  *  ;  sends  three  dialogues  on  oratory  to  Len- 
tulus, 375 ;  delivers  a  poem  on  his  banishment, 
sealed  up,  to  his  son,  875,  r.  ' ;  letters  to  Lucius 
Culleolurf,  376  ;  letters  to  Curius,  377,  503,  539, 
540  ;  letter  to  Basilius,  377  ;  letter  to  Lucceiuv 
Valerius,  the  lawyer,  377  ;  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  Homer,  378,  r.  *  ;  letters  to  Caius  Curio,  378, 
381,  382,  383,  384,  385,  413 ;  letters  to  Appius 
Pulcher,  380,  388,  389,  390,  395,  402, 409,  423, 
425,  429,  434,  439,440;  letters  to  Caius  Mem- 
mius,  381,  384,  391 ;  letters  to  Comificius,  382, 
637,  540,  555,  556,  557,  558,  560,  570,  572, 
580,  595 ;  sends  a  letter  in  Greek  to  Csesar,  383  ; 
letter  to  Publius  Sextius,  384  ;  his  declaration  of 
friendship  for  Sextius,  385  ;  supported  Milo  in  his 
election  for  the  consulate,  because  his  own  dignities 
depended  on  it,  385 ;  letter  to  Titus  Fadius,  386 ; 
letters  to  Titus  Titiua,  387, 462  ;  obuins  the  ba- 
nishment  of  Bursa,  387  ;  conceives  a  stronger 
aversion  to  Bursa  than  he  ever  had  against 
Clodius,  388;  letters  from  Ccelius  to  him,  389, 
393,  394,  396,  397,  398,  405,  412,  421,  422, 
435,  438,  442,  452,  454,  459;  his  political 
treatises  universally  r^,  390  ;  intimately  united 
with  Patro,  392 ;  his  real  sentimenU  of  Patro,  392 ; 
letters  to  Marcus  Ccelius,  393,  408,  411,  433,  { 
441,  445  ;  often  changes  his  opinion,  or  at  least  his  I 
language,  respecting  Pompey,  393,  r.  ■ ;  his  ad- 
ministration of  Cilicia  commended,  393,  r.  p  ; 
shares,  with  'his  servant  Philotimus,  in  the  profit 
made  by  the  purchase  of  his  friend  Mile's  estates, 
at  an  under  value,  395,  r.  ^ ;  letters  to  Marcus 
Marcellus,  399,  491,  494,  529;  letters  to  Caius 
Maroellus,  399,  420,  440 ;  letter  to  Caius  Mar- 
cellus  the  elder,  400  ;  letter  to  Lucius  Paulus, 
400,  421  ;  letters  to  the  consuls,  the  praetors,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  senate,  400, 
404 ;  takes  Ariobarzanes  under  his  protection, 
401  ;  letters  to  Thermus,  402,  403,  414  ;  dis- 
pleased with   the  conduct  of    Appius,   402  ;  his 
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te    tfe  IBiiiBMinr  of    Cilka  rerj    dif- 
;  ttvm  ihai  «#  ApfMia,  403 ;  letter  to  Mtr- 
Cmdw  -iM^  4l^    439;    curnot   rely  ou  the 
Btibm,    405 ;    TdoBtuy  advocate  for 
T'lcsiia*  4il»  :  kctcn  to  Publiu  Silius,  408,  411, 
41J«  4liK  429  ;  eoogntalatee  Cceliut  ou  his  »dile- 


of  himwlf  againtt  Appiua, 
I  the  poUic  expenset  in  CiUcia,  410  ; 
of  friewbhip  for  Appias,  410;  lowers 
t  of  money  in  Cilida,  410,  r.  ^ ;  entitled 
,411  ;  gahis  a  victory  over  the  Par- 
,  412 ;  his  vanity,  412  ;  saluted  with  the  title 
of  Imptrmitrf  412 ;  his  esteem  and  affection  for 
Ners>  413 ;  letter  to  Volumnius,  414,  484  ;  wishes 
to  retain  his  chancter  of  a  wit,  415;  letter  to  Cras- 
sipes,  415 ;  his  own  account  of  his  government  of 
CiHeia,4l6;  his  progress  against  the  Barthians,  417; 
takes  Pindinessnm,418;  preserved  the  common- 
wealth without  dimwing  a  swtml,  418 ;  refused  the 
government  of  Bfacedoaia,  419 ;  represents  himself 
as  a  stranger  to  vain-glory,  and  desire  of  vulgar 
admiration,  yet  ambitious  of  military  honours,  419  ; 
very  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
419,  r.  f  ;  calls  philosophy  for  his  advocate,  420  ; 
Marcus  Cato*s  letter  to  him,  420  ;  accused  by  Ap- 
pius  Pulcher  of  neglect  to  him,  423 ;  prefers  merit 
to  distinction  of  birth,  423 ;  looks  on  Pompey  as 
the  greatest  man  the  world  ever  produced*  423 ;  let- 
ters to  Caius  Cassius,  424, 519.  520,  549, 553, 554, 
562,  564,  568,  596  ;  letters  to  C.  Titius  Rufus, 
428,  448,  458 ;  was  a  native  of  Arpinum  in  Italy, 
428,  r.  *,  459,  r. "  ;  letter  to  Publius  CflMins,  429 ; 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fregellse,  429  ;  promises 
to  support  the  honour  of  Appius  Pulcher,  429 ;  in- 
sincerity of  his  professions,  430,  r.  f  ;  his  obligations 
to  Pompey,  432 ;  not  under  the  obligations  to  Pom- 
pey which  he  pretended,  432,  r.  ^ ;  observations  on 
his  defence  of  Milo,  432,  r.  i ;  letters  to  Papirius 
PaBtus,432, 469,  482,484,486,487,494,601,664; 
wore  out  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus  with  reading  it, 
432  ;  his  friendship  with  Marcus  Fabius,  432 ;  letter 
to  Coelius  Caldus,  433  ;  his  expressions  of  joy  on  the 
acquittal  of  Appius  Pulcher,  434  ;  his  character  of 
Appius  Pulcher  in  a  former  letter  to  Atticus,  434, 
r.  *  ;  formed  different  opinions  of  Pompey  at  differ- 
ent times,  435,  r.  ^ ;  friendship  for  Appius  Pulcher, 
435 ;  difficulty  in  procuring  a  thanksgiving,  435  ; 
courted  both  by  Pompey  and  Cfesar,  436,  r.  * ;  let- 
ter to  Caninius  Sallustius,  437 ;  studied  oratory 
at  Rhodes  under  Molo,  437,  r. ' ;  anxious  to  leave 
his  province  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  437 ; 
intends  to  deposit  a  copy  of  his  qucstor^s  accounts  at 
Apamea,  437 ;  advises  the  Parthiaft  plunder  to  be 
laid  out  in  behalf  of  the  public,  437  ;  not  on  good 
terms  with  Bibulus,  438;  congratulated  on  his 
alliance  with  Dolabella,  438 ;  received  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Hortensius  with  real  concern,  438, 
r.  r ;  his  thoughts  on  the  marriage  of  Dolabella  uith 
Tullia,  439 ;  does  not  forgive  Cato  for  refusing  him 
a  thanksgiving,  440,  r.  " ;  acknowledges  himself 
obliged  to  Cato,  440  ;  acknowledges  his  obligatious 
to  Appius  Pulcher,  440 ;  his  disquietude  on  the 
dark  prospect  of  public  affairs,  441 ;  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Cilida  to  Caldus,  441 ;  letters  to 
Terentia  and  Tullia,  444,  450;  arrives  at  Athen«, 
444  ;  laments  the  death  of  Presdus,  who  left  him  a 
legacy.  444  ;  letters  to  Tiro,  444,  445,  446,  447, 
451,  453,  524,  530,  531,  532,  542,  555;  his 
temper  more  than  commonly  warm,  444,  r.  "  ;  io 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  triumph,   444,  r.  *  ;  detaini-d 


at  Corcyra  by  contrary  winds,  446 ;  aeeosat  of  kit 
voyage  on  his  return  from  his  govenmeot,  44$ ; 
met  hy  Terentia  at  Brundkium,  446;  reKdmBut 
to  engage  in  party  measures,  447 ;  sniTo  ia  tU 
suburbs  of  Rome,  447  ;  finds  Rome  in  dvil  nt, 
447 ;  takes  Capua  in  Italy  under  hk  yntaom, 
448  ;  on  the  public  expensn  of  his  fOfmBesl  ia 
Cilida,  448 ;   pays  a  necessary  obediotoe  to  tke 
Julian  law,  448 ;  his  honorary  list,  449 ;  tbe  mmj 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  &nn«n  of  the  wmaa 
at  Ephesus  seized  for  Pompey,  449 ;  his  wife  aid 
daughter  leave  Rome,  450,  r.  t ;  with  sU  the  toeaii 
of  the  republic  abandons  Rome,  451 ;  foUoviPeai- 
pey  into  Greece,  but  would  not  accept  i  caoneid 
in  Pompey^s  army,  451,  r.  **;  letten  to  Smw 
Solpidus,  454,   457,  488,  513,  514,  SIS,  Sl<v 
527  ;  will  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Ktott  vitknt 
full  liberty  of  speaking  his  sentiments,  454,  r.^; 
had  formed  a  resoluUoo  of  following  Ponp^  ttAf> 
Greece,  454,  r.  *  ;  averse  to  Pompej's  dwMBf 
Rome,  456 ;    resumes  his  intmtion  of  fcAhna^ 
Pompey  into  Greece,  456,  r.  ^  ;  profesM  that  kis 
aim  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  eoontrj,  436. 
determines  to  wait  the  event  of  Ccnr't  expedilBB 
in  Spain,  457,  r.  ■ ;  resolves  to  retire  ftm  H««. 
457  ;  letters  to  Terentia,  458,460,  461. 462,455, 
464,  466  ;  attributes  his  cure  to  Aponosad  Mea- 
lapius,  458 ;  joins  Pompey  in  Greece,  458,  r.'; 
his  political  character  stmted,  458,  r.  * ;  DokheIk*i 
letter  to  Cicoro,  460  ;    Dolabella  sodesTosn  » 
persuade  Cicero  to  quit  Pompey's  party,  460 ;  c«- 
jecture  respecting  some  money  wfaidi  be  viabei  i« 
have  paid,  461,  r.  ^  ;  qoits  Pompey't  psrty,  461, 
r.  "*;  Pompey  exaspmated  against  hia,46l,r''; 
scarcely  ever    executed  an    impoitaat   rsseluttit 
without  repenting  immediately,  461,  r.  * ;  ho  k'W 
anxiety,  461,  r.  '  ;  consoles  Tltios  on  the  kw  rf 
his  son,  462  ;  thooghu  on  a  futnre  stste,  463; 
letters  to  Acilius,  463,  464,  466,  468,  469;  R< 
proaches   himself  with    negligence   respecUBf  » 
daughter  Tullia,  463,  r.  *  ;  letters  toCssaoi,  465; 
reasons  why  he  dedined  a  pcrseversnee  in  the  o^ 
war,  465 ;  had  an  interview  with  C«ar  ia  Wf, 
466,  r.  *»;  letters  to  Trvbonius,  467,  496;  »- 
knowledges  favours  received  from  Trebooin,  467 ; 
the  palm  of  eloquence  contested  by  Calras,  468,  r.  : 
letter  to  Sextilius  Rufus,  468 ;   repesti  thrt  he 
joined  Pompey,  470  ;  advised  Pompey  to  p»?* 
terms  of  accommodation  to  Cnar,  470;  bjidon 
his  arms  and  returns  to  Italy,  470 ;  motim  «aJ 
defence  of  his  conduct,  471;  letter  to  Cnriai  Ph»- 
cius,    472  ;    lamcnto  the   present  and  iiBf«^ 
calamities,  472 ;  his  wife  Terentia  divMced,  4/2,  r. 
y;  letters  to  Tomnins,  472,  474  ;  letten  to  Mwfsj 
Teientius  Varro,  473.  478.  479,  480,  481, »!; 
letter  to  Domitius,  474 ;  advice  to  D«««tiMag«fJ* 
suidde,  474  ;  letters  to  Lucius  Plancui,  474, 551. 
554,  561,  562,  567,  670,  574,576,5^5* 
590,  594  ;  his  friendship  for  Plancus,  475 ;  *ebn» 
that  he  joined  Pompey  contrary  to  ha  own  ««^ 
tion,  in  compliance  with  the  aolidtatioB  and  »"** 
rity  of  others,  476  ;  blamed  for  notstsadiof  •««« 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Gaaar,  476,  f.    ! 
letters  to  Allienu^  476,  478 ;  letter  to  ladot  Me*- 
dnius,  476  ;    censnres  Pompey  for  his  ^^"^ 
towards  him,  477;  obliged  to  associate  wiUi  the  Of- 
sarean party, 477 ;  dedares  that  he  never  Moifi*^ 
public  good  to  his  own  private  views,  477  ;rejeetfd 
the  doctrine  of  the   immortality  of  the  smI  a 
his    private    opinion,    477,  r.  ';  held  difo«i 
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i   ipintti  of  tlw  mne  tliiiig  at  diflfereDt  tiinM,  477, 

I    f.  ';  mothres   for   not    qnittliig   Rome,    478  ; 

1    lettoi  to  Apoldot,  479,  481 ;  hii  retaons  for  keep- 

;    ttg  Thto  within  Ida  rneh,  480,  r.';  inclined  to 

i  jm  the  strongett  party,  481 ;  thinks  it  bett  not  to 

I    diigQit  CaMr  or  his  &Touritet,  482;  institntet  » 

'    kiid  of  todemy  for  Sequence  at  his  own  home, 

}  m,  f.  \  484,  485 ;  intends  s  ^?isH  to  Pspirins 

i  hrtos,  483 ;  reaolTes  to  retirs  into  the  secret  shades 

■    of  pbikMo^,  484 ;  his  thoughts  on  Cato's  death, 

^ ;  bemnes  an  absolute  Epicoiean,  487 ;  genenl 

{   iketeh  of  his  manner  of  life,  487, 501  ;  lamento  the 

^laooB  of  the  commonwealth,  488 ;  consecrates 

aDUs tiiDe snd  attentioa  to  {Mosophj,  488 ;  letters 

to  Senilins  laanricns,  489,  493,  503,  505,  507, 

508,  510;  letter  to  Nigidius  Fignlus,  489;   finds 

JuDielf  digested  of  all  his  credit,  aathori^,  and 

kooonn,  and  thinks  it  a  crime  to  continoe  to  live, 

490 ;  niabea  to  inainoate  himself  into  the  friendship 

of  Gaasr,  snd  pretends  that  modesty  keeps  him  from 

intimacy,  490 ;  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 

the  cifil  war  was  carried  ont  491 ;  oonld  plead  the 

iMrit  of  hsring  yielded  t^fUr  he  was  conquered, 

492;  lettera  to  Trehianns,  492,  493;   letters  to 

Qinntiis  Galiitts»  498,  511 ;  letters  to  Dolabella, 

5Jd,  522, 525,  538, 543  ;  letten  to  Marcus  Brutus, 

496,498,  499,  501 ;  letter  to  Ligarius,  497 ;  leal- 

oaal7  patronises  the  dty  of  Arpinum,  498 ;   ad- 

ittmm  Caaar  on  the  pardon  of  Maroellna,  499 ; 

thoaght  it  true  wisdom  to  yield  to  the  tircumstanoes 

•f  tke  times,  500 ;  Marcus  Marcellus's  letter  to 

Uoi,  500 ;  letter  to  Ampius,  502 ;   not  equally 

•oGdtous  in  all  his  recommendations,  503 ;  mixes 

with  the  chief  of  the  victorious  isction,  503 ;  how 

ht%  patriot,  503,  r.  • ;  letter  to  Ligarius,  504  ;  is 

aud  to  have  made  Gassr  tremble  by  his  rhetcoic, 

504,  r. ';  letters  to  Aulus CaNina,  505,  507,  508 ; 

\miBrto  Titos  Fm&nius,  505;  CsDcina^s  letter  to 

him,  506 ;  bis  skill  in  divination,  508  ;  could  not 

npport  the  Uioogfato  of  deserting  Pompey,  509 ; 

s^raocse  daily  in   the  friendship  of  Caaar,  510 ; 

letter  to  Pablina  Sulpkiua,  511 ;  lettera  to  Anlua 

Torquatus,  511,  613 ;   letter  to  Lepta,  517;  hi- 

taihed^  hJB  Ontor  to  Brutiu,  518,  r.  *> ;  letter  to 

ialus  Torqoatos,    518;     is  appointed   to  judge 

between  Nicws  and  Vidius,  519 ;  Caius  Gassius's 

letter  fo  him,  522 ;  letters  to  Caaar,  563 ;  Quintus 

Cicero's  letter  to  him,  524  ;  ^ves  Tiro  his  freedom, 

524 ;  letter  to   Rex,  524 ;  hunento  the  death  cf 

TnBk,  S25,  627,  528 ;  his  character  detracted  by 

hsB  own   nepbevTy  525,  r.  ' ;   Servius  Snlpidus  s 

Mter  to  Cioeroy  lamenting  the  death  of  TuUia, 

936  ;  thmlce  Caesar  by  no  means  his  enemy,  528 ; 

letten  to  lioeius  lioeceins,  528,  529 ;  advantages  he 

^erived  from  the  ndTice  of  Lucceins,  528 ;  Luccdus' 

otter  to  Ciceroy  529 ;  laments  how  few  friends  be 

OS  left,  and  the  miseries  of  life,  529 ;  Vatinins's 

ptter  to  deerOf  531 ;  sends  four  dialogues  called 

Lcademlca  to  Vurro,  531 ;  writes  a  dialogue  between 

Lttima,  Yano  and  himself^  532  ;  letters  to  Quintus 

falerins  Orca,  532,  533 ;  recommends  the  citizens 

r  Fotaterra    to  Oreads  protection,  532;    MacuU 

Efers  him   tho  nee   of  bis  house,  533 ;  letter  to 

^ovina,  534  ;  recommends  the  citizens  of  Atella 

)  the  protection  of  Cluvius,  535 ;  letter  to  Marcus 

Dtiliiia,  536  ;  letter  to  Yatinius,  536  ;  Curium's  let- 

r  to  Cicero,  5d7  ;  blamed  for  not  inquiring  into  the 

oduct  of  Dolabellay  538,  r.  ' ;   letter  to  Auctus, 

0 ;  feronred  the  coispiiators  agsinat  Cesar,  542, 

;  seoda  l^ro  to  R<»ine  to  receive  hisdebts,  542 ;  let- 


ter to  Bithynicus,  542  ;  no  real  friendship  between 
bim  and  Antony,  543,  r.  * ;  approves  of  DoIabeUa's 
consular  conduct,  543  ;  praises  the  eonduct  of  Bru- 
tus on  the  ides  of  March,  544 ;  letters  to  TreboAins, 
544,  563 ;  Trebonius's  letter  to,  545 ;  character  of 
hia  Bon,  545  ;  letter  to  Matiua,  546 ;  friendship  for 
Matins,  546 ;  reviled  that  man  [Cesar]  when  dead, 
whom  he  was  the  first  to  flatter  when  living,  547, 
r. ' ;  MaCltts's  letter  to,  547;  his  declarations  of 
friendship  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  549 ;  letter  to 
Oppius,  549 ;  motive  of  his  intended  voyage  into 
Greece,  551,  r.  > ;  Dedinus  Brutus'  letten  to,  552, 
575,  576,  577,  581,  582,  585,  586,  591 ;  letters 
to  Dedmus  Brutus,  552^  553, 556,  557,  560, 579, 
580,  581,  591,  593,  595,  598;  neglects  attending 
the  senate  when  divine  honoun  were  to  be  voted  to 
Caosar,  553,  r. ' ;  cannot  appear  with  safety  in  the 
senate,  553 ;  the  occasion  of  his  1st  and  2d  Philip- 
pics, 558,  r. '  and  ^  ;  declines  speaking  when  the 
senate  is  surrounded  with  soldiers,  554 ;  reproaches 
the  conspirators  for  sparing  Antony,  554  ;  laments 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators,  554,  562, 
563;  supposed  by  Antony  to  have  been  one  of  the 
conspirators,  553,  554  ;  fitvoured  the  design  of  Oc- 
tavius  againat  the  life  of  Antony,  555,  r.  f  ;  bad  a 
deaign  of  publishing  his  letters,  555,  r.  ^ ;  found  it 
necessary  to  move  from  Rome,  556,  r.  " ;  the  kill- 
ing of  Casar  the  noblest  enterprise  recorded  by  his- 
tory, 556 ;  enconrsges  D.  Brutus  to  act  without 
waking  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  557 ;  the 
occasion  of  the  3d  and  4th  Philippics,  558,  r.  * ;  563, 
r.  ' ;  Bythinicus's  letter  to  Ciceio,  560  ;  his  flaU 
tery  of  Plancus  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to  his 
party,  561,  562 ;  Plancus's  letters  to  Cicero,  561, 
568,  570,  574, 577,  578, 579, 583,  592, 599 ;  be- 
comes  popular,  563 ;  a  design  to  destroy  him,  564  ; 
Caius  Cassins*s  letten  to,  565,  567,  578,  598 ; 
Asinius  Pollio's  letten  to,  565,  590,  593 ;  his  ad- 
vice  to  Plancus,  567 ;  letter  to  Lepidos,  567  ;  is 
always  rsady  to  assist  Plancus  with  his  advice  and  in- 
terest, 570  ;  hopes  for  a  &vonrable  turn  in  the  afiain 
of  the  state  570 ;  recommends  Plancus  to  persevere, 
571 ;  places  a  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  temple  of 
Jupter,  572,  r.  " ;  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to 
assert  hia  freedom  and  independency  in  the  senate, 
573 ;  hia  engagements  with  OcUvius,  573,  r.  * ; 
inveighed  sgainst  the  measures  of  Antony,  573 ; 
Oalba's  letter  to,  574  ;  Octavius  refuses  to  hearken 
to  his  advice,  576 ;  his  disappointment  in  Antony 
not  being  defeated,  580 ;  advises  Plancus  not  to  wait 
for  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  58  f;  Marcus  Lepidus's 
letter  to,  582  ;  letten  to  Fumius,  584,  596  ;  dis- 
pleases Octavius  by  an  ambiguous  ezpressioo,  585 ; 
Lentulus'a  letter  to,  586 ;  will  not  expose  himself  to 
any  danger  that  prudence  can  prevent,  59 1  ;  Cssdus' 
(QusBstor)  letter  to,  597 ;  his  eloquence  of  more 
avail  than  all  the  armies  of  their  geoeralt,  597 ;  ho- 
noun paid  him  by  the  popolaoB,  597,  r.  ^ ;  the 
ruin  of  the  republic  would  have  been  prevented  by 
following  his  advice,  598,  r.  '  ;  letter  to  Ampius, 
598  ;  Plancus's  letter  to,  599 ;  artlully  ensnared  by 
Octavius,  600,  r.  ^\  conjecture  how  hi  he  assisted 
Octavius  in  obtaioiog  the  consulate,  600,  r.  ^ ;  was 
sscrificed  to  the  resentment  of  Antony,  600,  r.  * ;  his 
composure  at  his  death,  600,  r.  > 

Cicero's  (the  Younger,)  letten  to  Tiro,  559,  560 ; 
account  of  him,  559,  r.  * ;  lived  with  Cratippus 
both  as  his  son  and  pupil,  559 ;  his  studies,  559 ; 
his  courage  and  conduct,  588 

Cilida,  extent  of  that  province,  400,  r.  ',  427  ;  mili- 
R  R 
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tary  prepantioni  tkera  hj  Cioero,  401 ;  added  to 
the  ]>roviDC«s  bj  P.  Serrilint,  400,  r. ' ;  pneton 
di^w  lots  for  the  goTerument  of,  407 ;  prevented 
by  Cicero  from  sendiDg  deputies  to  thank  Appius, 
409 ;  severely  plundered  by  Appius,  410,  r.  * 

Cilix,  380 

Oilo  Magiui  itabt  Maroellus,  and  then  kills  himself, 
530 

Cimber,  his  treachery  to  Cosar,  502,  r.  * 

Cioeas»  432,  r. ' 

Cipius,  saying  of,  584 

Circensian  jgames  consisted  of  shows  of  varioos'kinds, 
442,  r.* 

C^vil  war,  victory,  the  supreme  evil  of,  481 

Caeopatra,  461,  r.  » 

Clodius  procures  a  law  that  no  person  shall  harbour 
Cicero,  338,  r. « ;  treachery  to  Cicero,  843,  r.  * ; 
pillages  and  bums  Cioero^s  houses,  367,  r.  ' ;  an 
enemy  to  the  laws  and  tranquillity  of  Rome,  368 ; 
after  having  driven  Cicero  from  Rome,  opposes 
Pompey  and  C»sar,  369,  r.  •,  870,  r.  * ;  his 
schemes  against  Cicero,  3i69,  r.  ^ ;  law  procured 
by  him,  369,  r.  ' ;  intrudes  on  the  matrons' 
mysteries,  370  ;  suspected  of  erim,  con.  with 
hii  three  sisters,  370,  r.  ** ;  opposes  the  recal  of 
C  oero,  370,  r.  ^  ;  impeached  by  Milo  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  pesce,  370,  r.  *. ;  killed  by  Milo,  386, 
r.  ^  ;  his  funeral  pile  made  of  the  benches  of  the 
senate-house,  387,  r.  * 

Clodius,  Mareus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Adlius,  406 

Cluvius,  403 ;  the  cities  of  Mylata  and  Alabanda  in- 
debted to  him,  404  ;  has  demands  on  Heraclea 
Bargylos  and  Caunus,  40-t ;  his  dispute  with  the 
Caunians,  404,  r.  i ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  534 

CocceiuB,  479 

Callus,  Marcus,  letters  to  Cicero,  389, 393, 394,  896, 
397,  398,  405, 412, 421, 422,  435,  438, 442,  452, 
454,  459  ;  Cicero's  letters  to  him,  393,  408,  411, 
425,  426,  427.  433,  441,  455 ;  account  of,  389, 
r.  ^  ;  wishes  Cicero  to  address  some  of  his  works  to 
him,  395 ;  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  Appius, 
442 ;  Lucius  Domitius  becomes  his  most  bitter 
enemy,  442  ;  Appius  endeavours  to  persuade  Ser- 
vius  to  impeach  him,  442 ;  indicted  on  the  Soan- 
tinian  law,  442;  lodges  an  information  against 
Appius,  442  ;  endeavours  to  persuade  Cicero  to  join 
Cesar,  454 ;  laments  his  having  joined  CsBsar,  459; 
encourmes  Pompey's  party  at  Rome,  459 ;  mur- 
dered by  the  soldiers  of  Cmar's  faction,  460,  r.  ^ 

Cognosce  explained,  878,  r.  * 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  507 

Comitial  days,  407,  r.  * 

Commagene,  a  part  of  Syria,  403 

Confidence  frequently  passes  for  skill,  377 

Conscript  Others,  the  council  of  the  republic  addressed 
by  that  term,  588,  r.  ^ 

Consols  become  in&mous  barterersfor  provinces,  369; 
not  under  the  age  of  forty-two,  543,  r.  ^ ;  might  not 
be  sued  for  until  two  years  alter  havii^  served  the 
office  of  pnetor,  597,  r.  ■ 

Consulars,  whom,  486,  r.  "* 

Coreyre,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  now  called  Corfu, 
395,  r.',  472 

Corinth,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  526 

Cornelia  visits  the  wife  of  Cicero,  337 ;  her  chaiacter, 
399,  r.  I 

Cornelian  law,  402,  r.  y,  431,  r.  ^ 

Cornelius,  337,  346 

Comificius,  422  ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  382,  637,  540, 
555,  556,  557,  558,  560,  580,  595 ;  account  of 


him,  537,  r.  k ;  lost  his  life  in  dcfiencs  rf  lii  pn- 
vince,  595,  r. ' 

Corporation,  or  municipal  towns,  428,  r.  * 

Cosdnius,  Ludus,  recommeiided  by  Gem  to  Sal- 
pidus,  515 

Coryctts,  in  Cilicia,  597 

Crassipes,  374 ;  married  to  TuIBa,  355;  Qeas'i 
letter  to,  415 

Ciassus,  Mareus  Licinius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  361; 
Cicero's  profession  of  friendship  hr  hiin,360  ;gt«n 
a  general  treat  on  10,000  tables,  and  dnevos^ 
provinons  of  oom,  360,  r.  i\  accepts  the  yntand 
Syria,  with  a  design  of  making  war  on  thePinkaes 

360,  r.  k ;  regulated  his  attachment  by  \m  iaCRit, 

361,  r.  ^;  his  son  heads  abody  of  kaigtoisHp- 
port  of  Cicero,  369,  r.  ' ;  cause  of  tirisiiee  betwss 
him  and  Cicero,  373 ;  seU  off  for  Syria,  374,  r.  > ; 
account  of  him,  495,  r.  ^ 

Criminals  employed  on  the  roads,  358,  f. ' 
Cromwell,  pangram  of  his,  415,  r.  * 
Cromyacris,  in  Cyprus,  597 
Cularo,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Allobrog»,iBwGte. 

noble,  592 
Culeo  returns  to  Lepldus,  582 
Culleolus,  Ludus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  87S 
Cumii,  a  city  in  Campania,  390,  r.  ^ 
Curia,  thdr  votes  considered  as  the  voice  of  tkpfb. 

375.  r.  « 
Curio,  Caius,  347,  435 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  378,311, 

382,  383,  384,  385,  413 ;  his  chaaetcr.37S,rJ, 

381,  r.  «,  396,   r.  • ;   his  debts  psid  Vr  Csm. 

378,  r.  J ;  lost  his  life  before  the  battle  of  Pbai^ 

378,  r.  J ;  his  infemous  intercoone  vitk  AbMT, 

379,  r.  •■  ;  gives  public  games,  383,  f. ';  tioW, 
394  ;  gives  panthers  to  Cvlius,  398, 408;  p^ 
to  oppose  the  demands  of  Csssar,  407  ;  jonnCnri 
party,  422 ;  becomes  a  convert  to  Omr,  428 

Curius,  433  ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  377, 503, 537, 53^ 

540 ;  account  of  him,  503,  r.  « 
Curius,  Manius,  recommended  by  Cicere  to  SalfiflBV 

513  ^ 

Curius,  Marcus,  recommended  byCSeero  to  Aarts%»« 
Curtius,  457,  534 

Curule  magistrates  drawn  in  a  car,  469,  r.  ^ 
Curvus,  Ludus  Genudlius,  recomDeaded  fcy  ObBI 

to  Themus,  402 
Cuspius,  Publius,  345 
Custidius,  Ludus,  428 
Cybira,  a  dty  of  Lycaonia,  514,  r.  ^ 
Cybiratn  hunt  panthers,  398 
Cyprus  had  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  patnnsfe  «f  «|% 

419,  r.  f ;  extremely  oppressed  uadcr  i' 

ment  of  Ptolemy,  419,  r.  f 
Cyzicum,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Pkepoatii,  SS3 


Dalmatu,  Vatinius's  victories  in,  539 

Damadppus,  355,  356 

Death  to  be  wished  for,  after  the  loss  of  BWtty  m  ■ 
country,  525  ;  consolation  drawn  from  the  r'V* 
ofruineddties,526;  Addison's  refbedoas  s»i^ 
the  reporitories  of  the  dead,  526,  r. ' ;  ia  so  boM* 
cause  ought  never  to  be  shunned,  547         ^^ 

Decemviri,  account  of,  580,  r.  ^ ;  appointed  to  di^ 
bote  lands  to  the  soldiers,  585,  r.  ' 

Decurio,  that  office  explained,  517,  r.  * 

Deiotams,  prince  of  Galatia,  412,  417, 418,465,  f.'. 
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Idiebnctor,  400,  r.  ' ;  hit  gmt  urny,  405,  r.  ^  ; 

tffin  to  join  Cicero  with  hit  forces,  417 
'  Itoetriai,  Magus,  on  heing  granted  the  freedom  of 
.    Rome,  took  the  name  of  Pobliut  Cornelius,  468 
^metriui,  1  celebrated  oimtor,  525,  r. ' 
•nocritutof  Sicyon,  476 

iUofite  writen  hare  the  pririlege  of  drawing  np  dia- 
thpui  ffiuch  had  never  taken  place,  532 
plnator,  a  magistrate  invested  with  supreme  and  aheo- 
i  hte  power,  396,  r.  » 
JNorofs  OrBek  philosopher,  479,  r.  ■ 
ArfotiM,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  479,  r.  • 
Macs,  Laertias,  preserved  the  will  of  Epicnras, 

■nCasBQS,  338,  r.  »,  340,  r.  -,  345,  r.  ■ 
ItBjnos,  351,  r.  ^;  steals  books  from  Cicero's 

iviaatioD  attended  to  by  the  senate,  347>  r.     ; 

ieriwd  from  the  Etroscans,  508,  r.  *> 

^bhelk  exhibits  articles  of  impeachment   against 

Appiu,  421 ;  hb  wife  obtains  a  divorce,  421 ;  un. 

pstcfnl  to  his  patron,  430 ;  marries  Tnllia,  438, 

439f  44} ;  joins  Capsar,  451 ;    letter  to  Cicero, 

460;  his  character,  460,  r.  ^  538,  r.  ';    endea- 

twwi  to  persuade  Cicero  to  leave  Pompej,  460 ; 

is  ugleet  of  Tnllia,  463 ;  divorce  purposed,  464 ; 

tSMons  for  a  4ivofoe,  464,  r.  ';  employs  his  power 

to  nditioas  purposes,  464,  r.  * ;  attended  Csesar 

a  the  African  war,  480,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero's  letters  to 

bim,  519,  522,  525,  538,  543 ;  doubto  whether 

tlie  maiTiage  with  TulUa  was  dissolved,  525,  r.  **, 

S36f  r.9;  dkpenea  the  mob  that  gathered  about 

Cnar'i  altar,  543,  r.  < ;  saves  the  commonwealth 

u  well  as  the  city,  544  ;  if  he  should  not  succeed 

m  Sjn»,  zoteods  to  join  Antony,  586 ;  obliged  to 

alttodon  the  siege  of  Antiochia,  587  ;  puts  an  end 

to  ha  life  by  commanding  one  of  his  slaves  to  be 

y»  erecolioner,  587,  r.  <* ;  in  his  march  from  Asia 

laid  waste  the  country,  and  seized  the  public  mo. 

MT,  588 ;  his  fleet  destroyed  by  Lentulus,  589  ; 

^pta  of  Antiochia  shut  against  him,  and  his 

F0(^    desert    him,    589  ;  defeated  by  Cassius, 

596,  r.  " ;   collects  his  forces  at  Laodioea,  597 ; 

^  cf  wheat  in  bis  camp,  597 

Mtian  imfiroired  Aogustos's  poetical  court  of  jn- 

mtort,  357,  r.  * 

liatS,436 

pitios,  CSecro'a  letter  to,  474 ;  account  of  him, 

"4.  r.i 

iur/ag,  Lnciaa  Enobarbns,  oneof  CsMar's  avowed 

fcmies,   390.  r.  '  ;  disappointed  in  his  election, 
2:    aozed   and   strangled   by    Bellienus,    452; 
»ted  by  Caesar  with  gpnerosity,  453>  r.  * 
^hiuro,   a  atj    in  Macedonia,  now    Dnrazzo^ 
[l,  r.  \  460,  r.  • 


E. 


I  the  firrt  dish  at  every  Uble,  487,  r.  " 

pas,  339  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Slius,  429 

roa,  Lncins,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Apu- 

^479 

OS,  Titos,  reconmiended  by  Cicero  to  Isauricus, 

nts,  terrible    slaogbter  of,  359 ;    supposed  to 

ike,    in    aotne    degree,   of   rational    faculties, 

r.  r ;  drawn  np  in  the  front  of  Sdpio's  army. 


dty  of  Pelopofma»a8,516 


Elocution,  contrast  between  that  of  Rome  and  Britain, 

485,  r.i 
Eloquence  not  venal  at  Rome,  337>  r.  '  ;  the  power 

of,  504,  r. ' 
Epaminondas,  his  glorious  death,  350 
Eporedia,  a  town  near  Yercella,  586,  r.« 
Kphesus,  a  dty  in  Ionia,  396,  r.  ^ 
Epicureans,  their    principles    ridiculed,  381 ;  thdr 

absurd  doctrine  of  ideas,  521,    r.  * 
Epicurus  left  his  school  and  gardens  to  the  sect  of 

philosophers  called  by  his  name,  392,  r.  * 
Epiplianea,  a  dty  in  Cilida,  417,  r.  ^ 
Epirus  contiguous  to  Greece,  514,  r.  * 
Epistolary  correspondence,  the  proper  subjects  for,  383 
Equestrian  order,  coalition  of,  with  the  senate,  47?.^.  <; 

required  an  estote  equal  to  about  3000/.,  523,  n  * 
Etesian  winds,  440,  442 
Evander,  Cains,  381 
Evocati,  troops    composed  of  experienced  soldiers, 

403,  r.  • 
Euripides'  death  occasioned  by  excesnve  joy,  452,  r.  ^ 
Eutbydemus,  404 
Eutrapelus,  501 


Fabius,  Qnintus,  389 

Fabius,  Marcus,  424,  425  ;  hb  friendship  with  Ci- 
cero, 433  ;  Cicero's  character  of,  433 ;  his  brother 
intends  selling  an  estate  at  Herculaneum,  433 

Fadius,  Titus,  letter  of  consolation  to,  on  his  banish- 
ment, 386 ;  burned  to  death  by  order  of  Balbus, 
for  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  at  the  gladiatorial 
games,  594 

Falemian  wines,  533,  r.  ^ 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  357,  r.  * ;  decree  in 
their  &vour  by  Lentulus,  376,  r,  * 

Pavonius,  398,  436 

Feasts  of  the  Romans,  487,  r.  ',  ''j  * 

Feridius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Coslius  to  Cicero, 
398 

Flsccus,  Avianus,  and  his  two  sons,  recommended  by 
Cicero  to  AUienos,  478 

Flaccus,  Marcus,  338 

Flavins,  Caius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  464 

Forum,  a  place  of  general  resort,  529,  r.  s 

Forum  Yoconii,  a  town  in  Provence,  now  called  Le 
Luc,  579 

FregellsB,  Cicero's  letter  to  the  magistrates  of,  429 

Friendship,  private,  ought  to  give  way  to  more  exten- 
sive obligations,  368,  r.  ^ 

Fufidlus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  498 

Furfanius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  505 

Fumius,  418,425, 436,  596 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  584, 
596  ;  Cicero  encourages  him  to  seek  glory  in  the 
field  rather  than  claim  honours  at  home,  584 

Fusius,  Aulus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Memmius, 
384 

Fuiius,  Quintns,  337 

Future  state,  Cicero's  thoughts  on,  462«  r.  * 


G. 


Gabintus,  Aulus,  341,  r. »,  369,  r.  '  j  charscter  of, 
by  Cicero,  373,  r.  1  ;  first  opposed  and  afterwards 
defended  by  Cicero,  373,  r.  i 

Gades,  now  Cadiz,  590 
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Galliot,  Qointut,  Cioero'i  letten  to,  493,^511 
OaUiu,  Ftbtoiy  Cioero't  letten  to,  343,  355, 492, 

634,  535 ;  conjecture  concenung  him,  492,  r.  ^ 
Garnet,  pablic,  ire  inttueet  of  wetlth,  not  of  meritt 

382 
Gftul,  Citalpine,  how  divided,  390,  r.  >  ;  oidert  tnd 

decreet  of  the  tentte  oonoerning,  406 
Gelliat,  Lndot,  acta  for  the  interett  of  the  republic, 

579 
GemeUna,  Memmiot,  reeommended  hj  Cioero  to  Sul- 

pidut,  514 
Gladiaton,  when  ihrat  introdnoed  at  Borne,  358,  r.  * 
Gnatho,  373 
Goiipaa,  a  etatoe  of  aolid  gold  erected  to  hit  memory, 

602,  r.» 
Goyemment  doet  not  require  an  abaolnte  peneverance 

in  one  tyitem  of  meataret,  374  ;  beat  tecnrity  in  the 

afiectiont  of  the  people,  401 
Graochot,  Sempronint,  354,  r.  * 
Graniut,  aoeonnt  of  him,  495,  r.  ^ 
Gredana,  oareleaanett  thdr  general  chancterittic,  445 
Greek  ftroea,  368,  r.* 
GroTet,  eoniecratedi  650,  r. ' 


H. 


HAonAUTDB  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Solpidat 

516 
Hammonint,  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Snlpidot,  515 
Helico,  532 

HeTaclea,a  dty  in  Caria,  404,  r.  ^ 
Herculaneom,  433,  r.  * 
Herculet,  ttory  of  Pleatore  and  Yirtne  appearing  to 

him,349,r. « 
Herenniot,  467,  r. ' 

Heaiod,  liit  writings  recommended  by  Cicero,  518 
Hippiaa,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Adlios,  468 
Hippiot,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  magbtiatea  of 

Fregelltt,  429 
Hirrut,  394, 411,  436, 441 ;  anpported  by  Pompey, 

397  ;  chaiacter  of,  394,  r.  ^  ;  affecU  to  act  the  par 

triot,  398 
EUrtiot,  484,  541 ;  did  not  go  with  Caiar  into  Africa, 

481,  r. ' ;  condocted  himtelf  at  a  conaommate 

genttml,  590 
Hitpalit,  a  dty  of  Spain,  594,  r.  ^ 
Hitpo  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Siliatt  416 
Hitting,  ditpleasare  shown  by,  437,  r.  ' 
Homer,  a  paasage  misapplied  by  Cicero,  378,  r.  * 
Honour,  the  next,  to  being  applauded  by  the  worthy, 

it  to  be  abused  by  the  worthless,  534,  r.  " 
Hortensius,  340,  r.  ^,  and  <* ;  his  death  and  character, 

438,  r. « 
Hospitality  considered  at  a  primary  aocial  duty,  452, 

r.  ■ 
Hyberbole,  a  figure  of  tpeoch,  415,  r.  " ;   a  prevailing 

figure  with  Cicero,  644,  r.  f 
Hypocrity,  neoetsity  of,  for  a  man  to  keep  well  with 

theworld,  431,  r.t 
Hypocrites,  proper  objects  of  ridicule,  443,  r.  p 
HypssBUS,  345 


Iambucus,  an  Arabian  phylarch,  405 
TcoDium,  a  dty  of  CiUcia,  395,  r.  ** 
niyricum,  comprehended  Austria,  Hungary,  Sdavonia, 
Boania,  and  Dalmatia,  581,  r.  ' 


Impexator,  during  the  dmea  of  die  repoblic,  exphbri, 

333,r.«» 
Integrity,  cannot  be  given  up  with  a  good  gnes,  368, 

r.  k 
Intemelinm,  a  maritime  dty  in  Idgnria,  452,  r. ' 
Intercalation,  perfonned  by  Uie  pontifioal  ooUegi  n 

their  discretion,  388,  r.  ' 
Interoeitor,  wittidtm  of  Ooero  on,  492,  r.  ^ 
Interett  of  money  lowered  in  Cilida  bj  Ge(»,410, 

Interrez,  that  office  ezpUined,  379,  r.  * 
latut,  a  dty  on  the  finmtiers  of  GOim  aai  Spi, 
412,  r.  • ;    Alexander,   having  ddcatod  Dam, 
consecrated  Uiree  altars  Uiere,  418,  r.  * 
Italy,  cauae  of  the  war,  349,  r.  ■  ;  gewMMBt  ^^ 
coiporate  towns,  858,  r.  ^ 


J. 

JuBA,  aoeonnt  o^  and  his  death,  471,  r. ' 
Julia,  Cotar's  daughter,  her  death,  361,  r.  * 
Julian  law,  437,  r.t 
Julius,  Ludus,  346 
Junius,  355 


liABKuut,  aocount  of,  380,  r.  * 
LabienuB  goes  over  to  Pompey'a  party,  450, 451 
Lselii,  396  . 

Lselius,  and  Sdino  Africanna,  tbdr  frieaads^SSi.rJ 
Lcniua,  Harcua,  recommended  by  Clcao  to  SS^ 
411  .    ^ 

Lamia,  408 ;  supported  by  Cicero  in  bis  dert«  ■ 

pnBtor,  552 
Laodioea,  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  396,  r.  (  ^ 

Larissa,  two  dtiea  of  that  name  in  Thessdj,  515,^ 
Laterentit,  decreed  by  the  tenate  a  pubBe  fatenl  a 

a  statue  to  his  memory,  592,  r.i 
Latian  Feativals,  instituted  by  Tarqoin,  428,  r.*^ 
Latin  language  to  be  uaed  by  govenocs  rf  pw»M 

427,  r.  • 
Tiatium,  a  part  of  Italy,  made  free  of  Rooe,  iM,f^ 
Laudatores,  witnesses  to  the  chancttr  of  penoos 

were  arraigned,  366,  r.  * 
Law  profeaaion- held  in  great  eateem,  362,  f-^ 
Law,  knowledge  of,  not  to  be  aoqdied  madj  X 

hooka,  550 
Legion,  number  various  at  different  pcoodi,  517)  f* 

how  styled,  667,  r.  ■  ifcj— j 

Lentulus,  Ludus,   murdered  by  order  of  Vm^ 

486,  r.f 
Lentulus,  P^  341,  342,  r.r ;  344, r.»;  84if^ 
359,  r.  k ;  Cicero's  lettera  to,  343, 346, 347, » 
352,  356,  366;  moves  for  the  recal  rfGeaj 
343,  r. "»,  344,  r.  »• ;  thought  the  obto^«»"( 
country  superior  to  every  other,  844,  r.  :  p^ 
and  carried  a  law  in  fitvour  of  Pompey*  Wi  ^_ 
his  friends,  352 ;  Pompey's  advice  to  ki«»  »J 
advised  by  Cicero  to  make  himself  maBter  rf^ 
andria  and  Egypt,  858 ;  Pompey  his  faai.  »H 
recalled  Cicero  from  banishment,  371 ;  fct"T^ 
Cicero  to  him,  376 ;  gives  judgment  "P*^* 
fanners  of  the  revenues,  376,  r.  *;  letter  »  C5«J 
586 ;  takes  DoUbella's  transpMts.  58«;  eoaipi* 
of  ill  treatment  from  the  Rhodians,  586;  bosatt  < 
his  services,  687 ;  letter  to  the  eonsoh,  •«»'*^  * 
588 ;  gives  an  account  of  Dolabdla  sod  bis  W 
588 
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htfUm  deliren  Apella  u  a  ho<tag«,  579  ;  letter  to 
Gcao,  582 ;  encunpe  near  Forum  Vocooii,  582 ; 
his  profetBont  of  lojalty  to  the  senate,  582  ;  a  few 
(hja  after  joint  Antony,  582,  r.  * ;  Plancoa  joins 
him  with  his  troops,  583 ;  his  army  not  to  be  tmsted, 
584 ;  does  not  punish  a  sedition  in  bis  army,  584; 
letter  to  the  senate  and  people,  589  ;  joins  Antony, 
591,  r.  «,  592 ;  his  nncerity  doubted  by  Plancus, 
592 ;  hb  in&moos  eonduct,  596  ;  his  adherents 
declared  public  eoemies  by  the  senate,  598 
iepta,  423,  445;  Cicero's  letters  to,  517,  533 
Inciters  frequently  written  by  the  Romans  during  their 

meals,  501,  r. ' 
Iisucaa,  a  Giedan  island,  now  St  Manre,  444,  r.  ' 
liberty,  a  temple  to,  erected  on  the  area  of  Cicero's 

houe,  340,  r.  ^ 
Libo,345 

Ud^an  law,  394,  r.  *■ 
licton,  a  eort  of  beadles  who  attended  the  consuls,  &c, 

455,  r. » 
ligarina,  Cicero's  letters  to,  497,  504 ;  aoeonnt  of  him, 
497,  r.  *  ;  Cuero  endeavours  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
504 ;  after  having  obtained  a  pardon,  joins  Brutus 
in  hb  cooapiracy  against  Casar,  504,  r.  f 
lignrina,  m  great  fiivourite  of  Cesar,  his  death,  582 
Uijhmim,  m  sea-port  m  Sicfly,  466,  r.  ^ 
UooBySOO  killed  atPompey's  hunting  matches, 859,  r. ' 
LoUiiia,406 

Locan,  faia  ebaracter  of  Curio,  379,  r.  i 
Loeca,  s  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  368,  r.  ^ 
Laccehm,  376,  449 ;  account  of  him,  349,  r.  * ;  wrote 
the  hiatofy  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  dvil  wars,  349 ; 
Ocero'a  letters  to  him,  349,  628, 529  ;  his  firm- 
mem  of  mind,  528 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  529 
i^oceria,  s  city  in  Italy,  465,  r.  i 
inriH^f,  aeeounto^  495,  r.  ^ 
^acullns,  333y  r.  *,  344,  348;  infidelity  of  his  wife, 

391,  r.  « 
operasl,  a  range  of  huUdings  at  Rome,  550,  r.  * 
«paa,  345,  346 
f  e»9  part  of  Asia  Minor,  586,  r.  ^ 
p^ppioa,  350,  r.  ^ 

fwtK.  ^45,  466 ;  rsflommmded  by  Cicero  to  Sulpi  dus 
514,  516 


M. 


oflEbn  Goero  the  use  of  his  house,  533 
357 

imesy  426,  r,  ^ 
^mlfaxfl,  364 
aXiaa«9  Marcos,  388 

oliaafl^  Titiu,recommendedbyCScefOtoSulpicius,  515 
■iXMies^'^y  anpcfintendant  o^  495 
xscJUxnia,  344,  346 

-cr^Una,  C^us,  the  elder,  Cicero's  letter  to,  400 
x=^tl^xh  CaiQiy  Cicero^s  letters  to,  399, 420,  440 
[r«ll«,  Marcus,  Cicero^s  letters  to,  399,491,  494, 
[>0,      529  ;  letter  to  Cicero,  500  ;  account  of,  399, 
s  «     warmly  opposed  by  Caesar,  390,  r.  •;  slow 
^    ±MMmt&w9y  412 ;  a  proof  of  his  virtue,  491 ;  dur- 
^     JaJa   voluntary  exile  visited  by  Brutus,  491, 
m  ^        Cicero  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  return, 
\^    '-#94,  500;  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
^^r,     494,  r.  ';  obtains  a  pardon,  498;  stabbed 
^j^C^^^loa,    530 ;  where   buried,  530 ;  a  menu- 
,-s  e-    *<>  ^^  memory  erected  at  Athens,  at  the  public 
9,530 


Marian  dvil  wan,  349,  t  .\ 
Mario,  446 

Marius,  Marcus,  376,  r.  r,  457,  r.  " ;  cause  of  the 
dvil  wars,  349,  r.  ■ ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  357,  387, 
470,  487 ;  characterised,  357,  r.  ° ;  horrid  outrsges 
of  his  party,  488,  r.' 
Matins,  382 ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  546  ;  his  character, 
546,  r.  ^ ;  gardening  and  poetry  his  &vonrite  amuse- 
ment, 546,  r.  4  ;  letter  to  Cicero,  547  ;  laments 
the  death  of  Cosar,  547 ;  reflections  cast  on  him 
after  the  death  of  Casar,  547 ;  his  friendship  for 
Cssar,  548 
Mate,  433 
Matrinius,  442 

Mauritania,  in  Africa,  593,  r. « 
Maximus,  Q.  Fabius,  his  resolution  when  he  lost  his 

son,  527,  r.  ^ 
Medea,  the  story  of  that  play,  362,  r.  ' 
Megara,  a  city  near  Corinth,  526,  r.  ' 
Memmius,  Caius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  881,  384,  391  ; 
account  of  the  &mily  of,  391,  r.  ^  ;  enters  into  an 
iufrmous  association,  and  turns  informer,  391,  r.  *  ; 
baniahed,  391,  r.  «;   his  character,  391,  r.   •; 
formed  to  make  woman  frlse,  391,  r.  ^ 
Menander,  Ampius,  recommended  by  Cicero,  to  Isau- 

ricua,  508 
Menocrates,  375 
Mesdnius,  445,  447;  Cioero*s  letter  to,  476 ;  leoom- 

mended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  516, 517 
Mesnda,  Bf.  Val.  tried  and  acquitted,  393  ;  condemned 

on  a  second  impeachment,  396 
Mesnenus,  Publius,  recommended  by  Cicero  toCcsius, 

429 
Metella,  464,  r. « 

MeteUus,  343,  r.  \  344,  r.  S  856,  r. «,  370,  r.  ' 
Metelltts,  Q.  CsbciL  Nepos,  attempU  to  procure  the 
recal  of  Pompey,  334,  r.  * ;  retires  in  disgust  to 
Pompey,  334,  r.  > ;  censured  by  the  senate,  334, 
r.  * ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  342 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  352 ; 
his  character,  371,  r.  * ;  cause  of  his  exile,  371,  r. 
* ;  superior  to  Cicero  in  acting  consistently,  37 1 ,  r.  * 
Metellus,  Q.  Celer,  letter  to  Cicero,  334 ;  compUins 
of  the  persecution  of  his  relation  Metellus,  334 ; 
Cicero's  letter  to  him,  334  ;  character  of  his  wile, 
335,  r.> 
Metras,  417 

Milo,  348, 370,  r.  ^  ;  supported  hy  Cicero  in  his  elec 

tion  to  the  consulate,  385;  dissipated  three  con- 

dderable  estates  in  shows,  386,  r.  * ;  kills  Clodius, 

386,  r.  "i  banished,  386,  r.  '^ ;  his  estates  sold, 

395,  r.  <* ;  ohservadons  on  Cicero's  defence  of  him, 

432,  r.  > ;  suspected  of  a  design  against  Pompey'i 

life,  432,  r.  » 

Mind,  indications  of  a  low  and  little,  351,  r.  *; 

crimes,  and  not  the  injustice  of  others,  ought  to 

disturb  its  serenity,  385 

Bfinerva,  fiMtival  of,  observed  in  a  riotous  manner,  433 

Mithridates,  a  brave  but  cruel  prince,  overcome  by 

Pompey,  333.  r.  • 
Mitylenc,  capital  of  Lesbos,  471,  n  «,  491,  r.  » 
Molo,  437,  r.  • 

Money,  scardty  of  in  Caiqiadoda,  401,  r.  * 
Mopsuhesta,  a  dty  in  Cilids,  411,  r.  ^ 
Muda,  married  to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  divorced, 

335,  r.« 
Mueius,  364 

Munatkis,  Cicero's  letter  to,  364 
Munda,  a  dty  in  Granada,  518,  r.  * 
Murder;  a  master  murdered  in  his  own  house,  the 
slaves  punished  with  death,  630,  r. ' 
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Miithrooms  in  great  efteein,  495,  r.  %  620 
Matina,  a  dty  of  Ciaalpbe  Gaul,  557,  r.  ^ 
Mylata,*  dtj  in  Alia  Minor,  404|  r. ' 


N. 


Narbonne  in  ProTfnoe,  590 

Narona  in  Liboniia,  now  called  Croatk,  511, 531 

Naw,  OtadUoi,  466 

Nero,  413  ;  Ciceroni  etteem  and  affection  for  him,  413 

Nicna,  adtj  greatly  indebted  to  Titaa  Pinnins,  408 

Nigidiai,  F^uliu,  Cicero'i  letter  to,  489 ;  aocoont  of 

him,  489,  r.  ^ ;  Canr  ii  indined  to  call  him  from 

exile,  490 
Nobility  amongat  the  Romani,  354,  r.  * 
Nonianut,  Confidiaty  451 
Nama  regnlatet  the  public  register!,  350,  r. ' 
Nombert,  saperstitioua  notions  respecting,  446  r.  ' 
Nysa,  protection  for  the  dtizens  reqaested  by  Nero, 

413 


OauoATioira,  on  aaldng,  385 

Ocella,  his  amours,  422 

Octavius  takes  the  name  of  Augustus  Cosar,  542,  r.  " ; 
forms  a  dedgn  against  the  life  of  Antony,  555; 
the  design  &Toured  by  Cicero,  555,  r.  r ;  complains 
of  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  Cicero,  585 ;  joins 
the  triumTirate,  592,  r.  ^,  600,  rj;  his  conduct 
complained  of  by  Plancus,  599 ;  advances  with  seve- 
ral legions,  in  order  to  demand  theconsulate,  399,  r.  ^ 

(Enomaus,  story  of  that  tragedy,  432  r.  * 

Offilius,  his  opinion  on  wills,  887 

Omens  observed  by  the  Romans,  361,  r.  ** 

Oppios,  359, 457  ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  549 

Oppius,  Ludus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Oallius, 
494 

Optimates,  their  irresolution,  436,  r.  o 

Oimtors  of  Greece  and  Rome  studied  both  action  and 
diction,  485,  r.  1 

Oratory,  three  dialogues  on,  sent  by  Cicero  to  Len- 
tulus,  375 

Orca,  Q.  Val.,  Cicero's  letters  to,  845,  632,  533 ; 
account  of  him,  532,  r.  * 

Orfias  purposed  to  be  made  king  of  Gaul  by  Casar, 
861 

Oscian  farces,  account  of,  358,  r.  * 

OsUa,  a  town  on  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  481,  r.  < 

Owls  sent  to  Athens,  a  proverbial  expreedon,  478,  r,\ 
518 


P. 


Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  encamps  at 

Tyba,  405 
Patus,   Ludus  Castrinius,  394;   recommended   by 

Cicero  to  Brutus,  499 
Pstus,  Papirius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  432,  469,  482, 

484,  486,  487,  494,  501  ;  a  penon  of  great  wit 

and  humour,  432,  r.  o ;  his  noble  descent,  469 
Palowtia,  or  public  building  for  various  exercises, 

535,  r.^ 
Pansa,  381 ;  died  of  his  wounds,  590  ^ 
Panthers,  to  be  procured  for  Ccelius,  394,  897,  398, 

408,  426 
Paphos,  a  dty  of  Cyprus,  468 
Parsgram,  a  spedes  of  pun,  415,  r.  ° 


Parion,  a  dty  in  Hdlespontns,  402 

Parthia,  now  a  part  of  Persia,  397,  r.  ^  ;  a  los  if  tbe 

king  of,  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Idog  of  AnMoa, 

408;  army  of,  passes  the  Euphrates,  404.  412; 

commits  hostilities,  411 ;  progresi  of  the  a«7, 

4 12 ;  invades  Syria,  41 7 ;  progress  of  (^een  ipait 
,    them,  417,  418  ;  repulsed  by  Gaina,  aid  dnrta 

out  of  Syria,  424,  r.  < 
Patridans,  higher  and  lower  order,  469,  r.  > 
Party,  strongest  always  the  best,  443 
Patiscus,  398,  426 

I^trs,  a  dty  of  Peloponneens,  444,  r.  * 
Patriota,  their  duty  to  retire  when  they  csn  bo  kifer 

serve  the  state,  356,  r.  ^ 
Patriot,  Cioero  undeserving  of  that  chancier,  375,  r.\ 

503,  r.« 
Patro,  Cicero's  acquaintance  with,  392;  vtskitohe 

reconciled  to  Memmius,  392 
Paulus,  413,  435,r.  ^;  Cioeio's lettrn to,  400, <Sl 
Pausanias,  359,  r.  < 

Peacocks,  great  value  of  at  Rome,  485,  r.^ 
Pearl  of  the  value  of  8,000/.  dissolved  aiid4nak  kf 

the  son  of  JEsopus,  the  actor,  358,  rJ 
Peduoeanus,  Cortina,  Cicero's  letter  to,  425 
PeduoMS  acquitted,  443 
Pelops,  story  of  the  sons  of;  503,  r. ' 
Pescennius,  839 
Pessinus,  a  dty  in  Phrygia,  433 
Petrdus,451 

Petrinum,  a  town  in  Campania,  533 
Phadrus,392 

Phaleris,  a  seaport  in  Greece,  525,  r.  i 
Phania,427 
Pbanias,  880,  395,  402 ;  a  person  of  eoamin^ 

politics,  but  of  infinite  curiodty,  380 
Phamaces  makes  an  excursion  into  0^ps*>di,» 

the  Lesser  Armenia,  465,  r.  ^ 
Philemon,  Metrillius,  383 
Philetarus,  339 
Philippus,i46,  r.  P 
Philippus,  Quintus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  359, 377  ;ois- 

jecture  concerning  him,  359,  r. ' 
Philo,  392,  r.  »,433;  wcommeoded  by  CScw  tf 

AdUu8,464 
Philoctetes,  a  story  of,  484,  r. « 
Philomelum,  a  dty  of  Phrygia  Major,  410,  r.',  *JJ 
Philosophy,  one  of  the  noblest  bloaogi  of  C«4f «« 
PhUotcs,  of  Alabanda,  asugned  his  effo<3i  to  Cliw», 

404 
Philotimus  buys  Mile's  estate  at  an  under  vim,  *» 
PhiloxenuSi  Cdus  Avianus,  recommeoded  by  Ckm «» 

Acilius,  466 
Pilius,  406 
Pindenessum,  a  dty  of  Oilida,  412 

Cicero,  418 
Pinnius,  Titus,  his  son  baa  a 

thedtyofNiaDa,408  .     ^ 

Piroeus,  a  sea-port  near  Athens,  now  P**''^*JrT 
Piso,  Caius  Prugi,  married  TuUia,  daughter  rfOm 

839,  r.  « ;  his  charscter,  342,  r.  » 
Piso,  Ludus  Calphumius,  his  character,  541i  '•  > 

450,  r. « 
Plandus,  341 ;  his  generous  offices  toCio«»,341.'- 
Plancus,  Cndus,  Cicero's  lettcra  to,  472,  475.  »'» 

554,  580,  686,  590,  592,  599;  1«<«»*^  ^^I 

472,  r. ',  551,  r.  k;  declarod  himfdf  «■  the^ 

of  the  senate^  but  soon  went  over  to  A»to«yi  ^*\ 

r.  k ;  advised  by  Cicero  to  act  witboet  ^»*«>^  * 

the  sanction  of  the  senate,  581 ;  parpM"  J°  f^ 

Lepidus,  583 ;  his  contempt  of  the  arny  of  Aa»«; 
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iai  Teotidhu,  583 ;  deceived  in  Lepidns,  583  ;  his 
proesedingi  9piatt  Antonjr,  592 ;  wishes  C«sv  to 
JMO  him  with  bissnoj,  592 ;  state  of  his  forces,  599 
\jiacu,  Locioi,  Cicero's  letter  to,  475 ;  Mcoant  of 
him,  475,  r.  • 

10%  Bfaitof,  Tecomiiiended  hj  Cicero  to  Dolft- 
MJa,422 

\j  requested  Tsdtoa  to  write  his  life,  351,  r.  ' 
Botto]sw,405,r.  * 
Ml.  442 

itis,  s  dtj  in  Piedmont,  now  called  Polenza. 
581,  r.» 
r,461 
,  433 

ft^,  Asnuns,  letters  to  Cicero,  590,  593 ;  la- 
meotM  the  sction  near  If  atina,  590  ;  his  friend- 
tinp  Cm- Antony,  590;  wishes  to  have  joined  Lepidus, 
590;  lajs  be  will  neither  desert  nor  survive  the 
/rpoUie,  591 ;  after  this  declarstion,  he,  withhi  a 
I  few  months,   joined  Antony,    and  survived  the 
{ iqmblk  many  years,  591,  r,  *;  his  care  of  his 
troop$,  594 
'(dypi«fid,,483,r.' 
jompda,  370,  r.  " 
i/«os»  Cneins,  killed  by  Cnsar's  soldiers,  541,  r.^ 
pdos,  Qointna,  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Curios, 
SiJ 

^paiu,  Qttintoa  Rufus,  a  principal  author  of  the 
Itfictnrbances  on  the  death  of  Clodius,  390,  r.  " 
as,Sextus,  541,r.  1 
i/>rf  the  Great,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  333 ;  his  suc- 
sgainst  Mithridates,  333,  r.  « ;  supposed  cause 
his  coolness  to  Cicero,  334,  r.  ■ ;  his  recal  at- 
bj  Metellos  Nepos,  334,  r.  * ;  insists  that 
^tonius  should  be  recalled  from  his  government, 
p37,  r.  "  ;  law*  in  his  favour,  345,  r.  ■ ;  insulted 
when  be  spoke  in  favour  of  Milo,  348  ;  artifice  of, 
^3,  r.  ▼ ;  theatre,  357,  r.  *  ;  killed  500  lions  at  his 
lonting  matches,  359,  *. ';  invested  with  the  go- 
enuneot  of  Spain  for  five  years,  but  chose  to  con- 
nue  in  Italj,  361,  r.  < ;  set  forward  on  his 
Kpedition  into  Sardinia  and  Africa,  368  ;  his  con- 
rmtion  with  the  brother  of  Cicero,  368 ;  refuses  to 
otect  C^eero  against  Clodius,  870,  r.  * ;  foments 
nfiuion  at  Rome,  383,  r.  > ;  made  alterations  in 
e  method  of  choosing  judges,  388,  r.  S  393,  r. '; 
dom  spoke  his  real  sentiments,  yet  had  not  arti- 
e  enough  to  conceal  them,  390  ;  secretly  fomented 
t  tumults,  391,  r.  *;  animated  with  the  most 
liotic  sentunents,  393 ;  debate  on  the  payment  of 
forces,  397 ;  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
pto,  399^  r*.  >  ;  questioned  respecting  Cmut,  407; 
kod  on  b^  Cietto  as  the  greatest  man  in  the 
rid,  423  ;  CHcero's  pretended  obligations  to  him, 
i;  r.  *;  him  treachery  to  Cieero,  432,  r.  '  ;  his 
:y  attempts  to  divest  Csaar  of  his  government  in 
il,  433,  r.  *  ;  his  character  by  Cioero  at  diffsrent 
ods,  4J5,  f.  ^;  opposes  Ciesar's  being  elected 
lol  before  he  gives  up  the  commsnd  of  the  army, 
;  senate  and  judges  declare  in  his  &vour,  443 ; 
ebensive  of  the  power  of  Casar,  448 ;  receives 
ej  for  the  pmblie  use,  449 ;  money  seized  for  his 
449  ;  treated  Cesar's  design  of  invading  Italy 
contempt,  451,  r.  i;  the  policy  of  his  leav- 
lome,  and  removing  the  war  out  of  Italy,  456, 
ill..«d'Tiaed  declaration  when  he  left  Rome, 
r.  *  ;  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  is  deserted 
^oere,  461,  r.  •;  defecto  ia  his  army,  470; 
d  ba^e  overcome  Cesar,  had  his  army  been 
isxided  by  »  general  who  knew  how  to  conquer, 


470,  r.  <>;  runs  away  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
with  a  single  attendant,  470  ;  would  not  follow  the 
advice  of  Cioero,  470;  resolves  to  take  shelter  in 
Egypt,  but  is  stabbed  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  470,  r. 
4 ;  his  body  burned  with  the  planks  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  his  ashes  brought  to  Rome,  470  r.  4 

Pompey  (the  Younger)  draws  together  a  very  consider- 
able army  in  Spain,  517 ;  weakneu  of  his  intellects, 
522 

Pomptinns,  the  vilU  of  Metrilius  Philemon,  883 

Pontiffs,  their  function,  589,  r.  ^ 

Pontinius  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  of 
Catiline,  430,  r.« 

PrBcilius,  his  son  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Cesar,  523 

PrsBco,  similar  to  the  cryer  in  a  court  of  justice,  517, 
r.i 

pRBtor,  not  chosen  until  two  years  afUr  baring  served 
the  office  of  edile,  584,  r.  *  ;  office,  425,  r.  ^ ; 
could  not  absent  themselves  for  more  than  ten  days, 
551,  r. ' ;  exhibited  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
553,  r.  7 

Pnitorian  cohort,  417,  r.  * ;  provinces,  why  so  called, 
407,  r. « 

Prawns,  in  great  repute,  520,  r.  * 

Presdus  leaves  a  legacy  to  Cioero,  444 

Protogenes,  358 

Ptolemy,  345,  397,  r.  • ;  ftther  of  Cleopatra,  844,  r. 
1 ;  money  paid  to  settle  him  on  his  throne,  344,  r. 
' ;  driven  out  of  Egypt*  344,  r.  * ;  prophecy  found  in 
the  Sibylline  books  against  his  being  assisted  by  the 
Romans,  345,  r  J ;  the  part  taken  by  Cicero  to  replace 
him  in  bis  kingdom,  345 ;  debates  on  restoring,  346 ; 
Cicero  advises  Lentulus  to  place  Ptolemy  on  his 
throne,  353  ;  his  death,  397  ;  orders  Pompey  to  be 
stabbed,  470,  r.  « 

Poblilia  married  to  Cicero,  and  soon  after  parted, 
472,  r.  7, 

Publius,  his  death,  361,  r.  ' 

Punning,  remarks  oo,  415,  r.  ' 

Pupius,  416  I 

Puteoli,  a  maritime  dty  in  Campania,  now  Pozzuoli, 
431,  r.» 

Puteolanus,  Cluvius,  403 

Pyramus,  a  river  in  Cilicia,  434 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  a  great  soldier,  432,  r. ' 


Q. 


QoASTon,  was  receiver*general  of  the  provincial  taxes, 

337,  r.  '  ;  593 
Quindedmvirs,  presiding  magistrates  at  the  games,  and 

keepers  of  the  Sibylline  cNrades,  396,  r.  « 


Raciurs,  Lucius,  352 
Ragazonitts,  852,  r.  ^ 
Raphael,  his  paintings  in  the  little  Famese  retouched 

by  MaratU,  371,  r.  r 
Registers,  public  regulated  by  Numa,  350,  r.  ' 
Rex,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  524 
Rhegium,  a  maritime  city  in  Calabria,  535 
Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  437,  r, ',  471, 

r. " ;  ill  behaviour  of  the  Rhodiaoi  to  Lentulua, 

586,  588 
Rhode,  428 
Romans,  their  manner  of  settling  affairs  of  state,  347, 

r.  * ;  public  entertainmenta,  357  }  magnificence  of 
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their  itMdiy  858,  r.  * ;  progreM  to  ruin,  362,  r.  *; 
dvil  war  not  occuioDed  hj  the  eomitj  of  Catar 
and  Pompey,  bat  bj  theb  former  friendship,  372,  r, 
* ;  dirided  into  cQris«  whose  Totes  were  considered 
as  the  Toice  of  the  people,  375,  r,  °  ;  military 
functions  conferred  bj  the  people,  376,  r,  ^; 
affisirs  in  confasion,  occasioned  by  Pompey  and 
CsBsar,  383,  r.  \  384;  elections  carried  by  bribery 
and  mobs,  386,  r.  * ;  law  to  prerent  commotions 
at  elections,  388,  r.  f ;  increase  of  bribery,  391, 
r.  *  ;  393;  serere  laws  against  fslse  aocnsers,  405, 
r.  4  ;  soldiers  conld  not  be  compelled  to  serre  more 
than  ton  years,  407,  r.  ' ;  how  divided  by  Romn- 
las,  428,  r.  J ;  united  under  Pompey,  435 ;  when 
first  supplied  with  water,  435,  r.  f :  tendency  to  a 
ciril  war,  444 ;  immense  wealth  acquired  by  the 
govemon  of  the  proTinces,  449,  r.  *  ;  couTontion 
of  senators,  454,  r.  ' ;  reclined  on  conches  at  their 
meals,  501 ,  r.  4 ;  state  of  patriotism,  511;  divided 
into  thirty-five  tribes,  515,  r.  •  ;  critical  state  of 
the  republic,  520 ;  goTemors  obliged  to  visit  the 
principal  cities  in  tbeir  proTinces,  630,  r.  > ;  citizens 
cast  into  three  general  divisions,  539,  r.  < ;  centuries 
explained,  539,  r,  < ;  senators  could  not  be  long 
absent  without  leave,  541,  r.  • ;  Ga{ritation.taz, 
595,  r.« 

Ross,  Mr.  his  sentiments  of  Pompey,  353,  r.  ^ 

Rufiis,  Lucius  Mescinius,  Ocero's  letters  to,  448, 458; 
his  character,  448,  r.  ® ;  on  the  expenses  of  Cicero's 
government  in  Cilida,  448,  r.  p 

Rufus,  Sempronius,  convicted  of  ftlse  accusadoof, 
405 

Rufus,  Servius  Sulpidus,  9&9,r,  * 

Rufus,  SextUius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  468 

Rufus,  C.  Titius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  428 

Rullus,  422,  r.  • 

Rupa.882 

Rupilius,  Publitts,  416 

S. 

Sabata  fens,  account  of,  581 

Sabinia,  a  dty  in  Italy,  544,  r.  * 

Sabinus,  544 

Salamis,  a  dty  in  Cyprus,  404,  r.  J 

Sallustius,  Caninius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  437 

Samarobriva,  a  dty  in  Belgic  Gaul,  879,  381 

Samos,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  409 

Sardinia,  island,  480,  r. «,  534,  r. ' 

Sardinian  laugh,  535,  n  * 

Sardis,  a  dty  in  Lydia,  414 

Satuminus,  his  law  that  the  senate  should  ratify  what- 
ever the  people  ordained,  371,  r.  * ;  prosecution 
against,  443 

ScevoU.  Quintus,  376,  388 ;  compiled  a  body  of  laws 
in  eighteen  volumes,  388,  r.  ' 

Scaptius  besieges  the  senate,  house  in  Cyprus,  410,  r.*^ 

Scantinian  law  explained,  442,  r. ' 

Scaurus,  H.  .Almilius,  accused  of  a  tnitorons  corres- 
pondence with  Mithridates,  371,  r.*;  his  speech 
before  the  assembly,  371,  r.  • 

Sdpio  Africanus  and  Lclius,  their  friendahipi  334, 
r.  ';  his  death,  484,  r.« 

Sdpio,  MeteUus,  399,  r. ' 

Segulius  execrated  by  CScero,  591 

Sejanum,  the  true  reading  of,  357,  r.  * 

Seius,381 

Selidus,  348,  484 

Selius,  415 

Senate,  forms  of  proceedings,  346,  r.  <  and  ' ;  power 


344,  S46, 


of  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  unfiladM^ 

372,  r.  • ;  singular  custom  of  kaciheaiif  4tkm, 

436,  r.» 

eulogy  on  Cato,  485,  r.  ^ 
Serranus,  370,  r.  " 

Servilius  (the  fiuher),  account  of,  489,  r.  * 
Servilius  Isauricus,  843,  r.  «,  345,  400,  r.%4«; 

Cicero's  letten  to,  489,  493,  503, 506,  3«7,  5^ 
510;  why  called  luaoricus,  489,  r.k;b^«k 

in  extreme  old  age,  543,  r.  * 
Servilius,  Bfarcos,  convicted  of  cztsftisa,  416 
Servilius,  Strabo,  413 
Servius,  his  opinion  on  wills,  387 ;  tried  sad  owieai, 

396 
Sestins,  449 

Sestius,  Publius,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  337 
Sextius,  P.  account  of;  367,  r.  *  ;  Gcsn'i  iMcr  toi 

384;  professed  friendship  of  Cieero  lor,  3d4 
Shakspeare  quoted,  365,  391 
Sibyls,  344,  r.  J 
Sibylline  ondes  reg^fded  hj  the 

348,353 
Sica,  389 

Sidnius,  381,  r.« 
Sicyon,  a  dty  of  Pelopoonesw,  514 
^da,  a  sea-port  of  Pkmphylia,  402 
Silanus  returns  to  Lepidus,  582 
SUius,  Publius,  387  ;  Cicero's  letten  to^  Itt.  411, 

413,  416,  429  ;  govenuir  of  Bithyiia  sadPoea 

in  Asia,  408 
Sittius,  394,  397, 437 
Sophists,  besides  the  arte  and  sciences,  pnteadedtoi 

knowledge  of  the  meanest  crafts,  502,  r.> 
Sosis,  Ludus  Manlius,  raoommeaded  by  Ckm  ti 

Adlius,  463 
Soul,  Cicero's  opinion  of  the,  inquired  ists,  477,  r. 
Spain,  government  o^  renewed  to  Posspcy  fcr  fw 

yean,  411,  r.  * ;  how  divided   by  the  Bsmbi, 

460,  r.  « 
Spectres,  or  images,  531,  522 
StabiB,  amaritime  town  in  Campoda,  357, r. * 
Stage  entertainmente  at  Room, 3M;  the  (ktm  ud 

Greek  fiuces,  358,  r.  • 
Statues  purchased  for  Cicero  not  appfOfedsfb^UB, 

355 
Strabo,  Ludus  Titius,  501 
Suberinus,  Caius,  raoommended  by  Cieen  to  Dw- 

bella,  522 
Suidde,  Cicero's  motives  against,  474 
Sulla,  his  death,  520,  521  ^ 

Supentitiousceremonies,erednlityin,at  Roae,360,r' 
Sulpidus,  PubUus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  511 ;  b«l  t 

thanksgivii^  for  his  snocesees  in  lUyiicum,  51 1,'- 

Sulpidus,  Servius,  Cioero*s  letten  to,  454, 457,  ♦«, 

498, 513,  514,  515,  516,  525,  527  ;  ««»«»■ 
him,  454,  r.  7 ;  awan  that  the  ncal  of  Obv ««»4 

draw  on  a  dvil  war,  454,  r.»;  his  ddll  ia  tin  U«. 
488,  r.  *• ;  accepted  of  the  goveraneat  rf  AdM» 
498;  consolation  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  Tilba, 
525 


intends  to  purchase  his  house,  496 
Syndics,  a  kind  of  solidton  of  the  treamy,  404,  f.> 
Synnada,  a  dty  of  Phyrgia,  409  ^^ 

Syiia,a  great  commotion  there,  405  ;  csniiotbe«rt«« 

without  tnvening  Mount  Amanus,  417;  npo^^* 

a  war  in,  427 
Syrus,  Publius,  aooonnt  o^  538,  r.  • 
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TaoonaioTui,  a  prioee  of  Cilida,  404 

Turatam,  loftiiett  and  luiory  of  the  inhabHaDta, 

381,  f.« 
Tuqidn,  gunet  inttitiited  by  him,  AObyT.  ';  intCitated 

tlie  Lfttkn  fettiTals,  422,  r.  « 
Tknu,  the  capiul  of  Cilkia,  403,  r.  > 
Terentia,  Cicero'i  letten  to,  338, 339, 468, 460,  461, 
462,  463,  464,  466;  and  Tallia,  Ckoo's  letten  to, 
444»  4dO ;  dia^  from  the  temple  of  Vetto,  to  the 
office  of  Yaleriiu,  339;    divorced   from  Cioero, 
472,  r.r 
Tertalk,  wife  to  CiMiiit,  360,  r.  • 
ThaakigiTiogBy  pnblic,  on  what  aoeoonti  TOted,  418,r> 
Themittodet,  account  of;  350,  r.  • 
TbemuM,  Cicero't  letten  to,  402, 403,  414, 427, 428 
Tbemlonica,  adtj in  Macedonia,  340 
TZinM,4U 

ThTream,  a  eitj  of  PelopennetoB,  445 
TigtUitts,  aocoont  of  him,  534,  r.  p  aaad  ',  535 
TUamm,  his  character  as  an  historian,  349,  r.  ^ 
Tnnoleon,  account  o^  351,  r.  ^ 
Tiio,  Cicero's  letten  to,  444,  445,  446,  447,  451, 
453,  524,  530,  581,  532,  542,  555 ;  a  fevourite 
■lave  of  CiceroV  account  of  him,  444,  r.  °  ;  Quin- 
tos  Cicero's  letten  to,  452, 453, 558 ;  Cicero*s  (the 
Vounger),  letten  to,  559,  560 ;  Ciocfo  gives  him 
his  freedom,  524 
Titiiis,  Titus,  Ocero's  letter  to,  462 
Tofam'os,  Cicero*s  letten  to,  472, 474 
Toiqaatiisy  Anlos,  Cicero's  letten  to,  511,  513,  518, 
520 ;  account  of  him,  511,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero  consoles 
iom  on  hb  absence  from  Rome,  512 ;  allowed  to 
mum  through  the  intercession  of  DolabeUa,  520,  r.  J 
rabea,  the  poe^  469 
IWles,  a  dtj  in  Asia  BGnor,  395 
rnhatms,  361,  362,  454 ;  Cicero's  letten  to,  862, 
363,  364,  365,  379,  381,  382,  383,  884,  387, 
388,493,  550;  Honce  addressed  one  of  his  latires 
to  him,  362,  r.  * ;  advised  the  Roman  satirist  to 
twim  across  the  Tiber,  365,  r.*;  looked  on  hj 
Ccaar  as  s  wonderful  lawyer,  364 ;  turns  Epicurean, 
381  ;  hk  arrogance,  381 
'rebianiia,  Cicero's  letter  to,  492 
Vebooiaa,  Anlos,  347 ;  Cicero's  letten  to,  467,  496, 
544,  563  ;  account  of  him,  467,  r.  «  and  %  544, 
r.  ^ ;  letter  to  Cicero,  545  ;  invites  Cicero's  son  to 
Alia,  645 

revirj,  a  warlike  people  bordering  on  Oermsny, 
38^r.  « 

«viri  mooitalea,  inspecton  of  the  public  coin,  382,  rA 
ibonee,  tlicir  rank,  362,  r.  * 
iomph  could  not  be  claimed  without  having  destroyed 
5000  of  tlie  enemy,  397,  r.  %  436,  rJ  ;  perwns 
drmaiMting,  remained  without  the  dty  until  it  was 
either  granted  or  rejected,  409,  r. » 
tamTiimte,  Octavius  treats  with  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
sad  soon  sifter  joins  them,  522,  r>;  formed,  600,  r.^ 
i^an  Hone,  a  trsgedy,  365,  r.  ■> 
fpho  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Munatius,  364 
cciaa,  Marcus,  405 

Ilia  married  to  Cuus  FSso  Fmg^,  339,  r.  ■ ;  marries 
:?rasaipea,  355,  r,  *;  marries  Dolabella,  438, 
L39,  441 ;  amves  at  Bnmdinum,  463;  neglected 


by  Dolabdla,  463,  r.*;  divorce  purposed,  464; 
her  death,  525,  r.  ^ ;  conjecture  whether  she  had 
been  divorced  from  Dolabdla,  525,  r.  a,  626,  r.  ^  ; 
8tt]pidus*s  consolation  to  Cicero  on  her  death,  525 


Yacdka,  his  death,  364 

Valeria,  Paula,  divorced,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 

Dedmus  Brutus,  422 
Yalerioa,  Lodus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  377 
Valerius,  the  lavryer,  380 
Vardai,  a  people  contiguous  to  Dalmatia,  531 ,  r.  ■ 
Varius,  accuses  Scaurus  of  bribery,  371 ,  r.  * 
Varro,  H.  Terentius,  Cioero*s  letten  to,  473,  478, 

479,  480,  481,  531 ;  his  charscter,  478,  r.  <>, 

497  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  496,  r.  * 

497 
VatiniuB,  852,  r,*;  why  Cicero  became  his  advocate* 

366,  367  ;  charscter  ot,  366,  r.  ^  531,  r.  ',  536» 

r.  ' ;  by  the  artfb)  examination  of  him  by  Cicero) 

he  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  tribunate,  367  ; 

bribed,  367,  r.  * ;  defended  by  Cicero,  373  ;  his 

letten  to  Cicero,  531,  538 ;  wishes  to  have  apublic 

thanksgiving,  531 
Vegetables,  luxurious  method  of  dressing,  343 
Vdi,  a  dty  in  Italy,  486 
Velia,  a  sea  port  of  Lucsnia,  550,  r.  * 
Ventidius  jdns  Antony,  581 
Venusia,  a  town  in  Naples,  466 
VercellaB,inthednchy  of  Milan,  582 
Vestorius,406 

Viarian  law  threatened  by  Curio,  422 
Vibnllins,  368 

Vicentia,  a  maritime  dty  of  the'Venetians,  582 
Vinidanns,  396 
Virgil  supposed  to  allude  to  Curio  in  vendkUi  hie 

auro  patriamf  378,  r.  J 
Ulubrean  frogs,  383 
Ulysses,  story  of,  referred  to,  378 
VocontB,  a  people  of  Narbonensian  Gaul,  592 
Volatems,  a  dty  in  Tuscany,  recommended  to  the 

protection  of  Orca,  632 
Volcatius,  346,  846,  347,  501 ;  his  noUe  spirit, 

499,  r. ' 
Volumnia,  463 
Volunmius,  Cicero's  letten  to,  414,  484 ;  account  of 

him,  414,  r. « 
Volndus,  448 
Voluptuaries,  warm  adTocates  for  monl  beauty,  522 


W. 


Wit,  the  loss  of  the  true  old  Roman  lamented,  494,r.i 


XXMOMDUS,  445 


ZoELus,  Ludui,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Apoldus, 
481 
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TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS, 


IN  SIXTEEN  BOOKS. 


TRANBLATKD   IirrO   BUOLItH,  WITH    MOTB, 


BY   WILLIAM   HEBERDEN,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


TO  Tint 

HONORABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  SHUTE  HARRINGTON, 

LORD  BISHOP  OP  DUftHAM,   &C.  &C. 

HrLofto, 
III  KTuliDg  mjtelf  of  jour  Lordihip'i  penninloii  to  hucribe  to  yon  tlie  foUo^iiog  Letten,  I  tball  not  ofiend 
imr  modesty  hj  any  attempt  to  procUim  to  the  world  what  the  world  ererywhere  acknowledges — ^your 
LonUiip't  eminent  Tirtnea.     I  shall  be  content  if  I  can  hide  some  part  of  my  own  deficiency  in  the  splendor 
of  M  great  and  good  a  name. 

Toor  Lordship  is  well  acquainted  with  the  originals  from  which  the  following  ttmnslation  is  drawn.     Bnt 

wb1e  all  frmiliar  letters  must  be  liable  to  obscurity  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  the  persons  and  drcum- 

/  ituees,  often  of  little  notoriety,  to  which  they  allude ;  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  correspondence 

aUrrtained  at  so  remote  a  period,  where  there  exist  no  remains  of  the  letters  on  one  side,  and  not  un&equently 

00  record  of  tbe  particulars  which  form  their  subject,  nuny  difficulties  should  present  themsekes,  independent 

of  tboie  which  are  inseparable  from  customs  and  language  long  since  gone  into  disuse.     It  is  therefore  no  idle 

Usk  to  render  documents,  at  once  so  curious  and  instructiTet  more  extenrively  nsefuly  by  making  them  more 

generally  understood.     For  whether  we  consider  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  these  letters,  their  author,  or 

ibe  time  when  they  were  written,  they  constitute  in  eveiy  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of 

aoti^oity.   Cicero,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  was  not  only  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome  ;  he  was  at  the  same 

time  one  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  and  one  of  her  best  citizens.    To  good  natural  parts  he  had  added  incredible 

iodottry,  and  had  made  himself  master  cf  all  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  then  considered  as 

the  (ady  source,  and,  exclusively  of  revelation,  still  the  brightest  source,  of  good  tsste  and  right  judgment.  But 

vhile  the  learning  of  the  Greek  sophist  was  often  suffered  to  waste  itself  in  fruitless  speculation  or  self-conceit, 

Cioero's,  oo  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  been  constantly  directed  to  the  purposes  of  useful  life,  adding  strength 

tod  grace  to  the  manly  powers  of  his  mind.    It  regulated  his  judgment,  and  animated  his  exertions  in  the 

/orom  and  in  tbe  senate,  in  the  various  and  important  offices  which  he  executed  with  singular  diligence  in  the 

repablic,  and  likewise  in  the  dischaige  of  those  gentler  duties  of  courtesy  snd  friendship,  to  which  he  seems 

never  to  have  been  inattentive.    For  so  occupied  was  hb  whole  life,  that  it  may  well  excite  our  wonder  how 

be  found  time  to  write,  or  to  read,  even  a  portion  of  those  works  which  he  composed  and  studied.    His  conduct 

in  the  height  of  his  power,  during  his  consulship,  is  universally  known,  as  well  from  contemporary  histories  as 

Wi  his  own  orations,  which  yet  remain  an  illustrious  monument  of  his  prudence,  of  his  diligence,  of  his 

^oquenoe.  His  administration  of  a  provincial  government  is  not  less  distinguished,  and  is  collected  chiefly  from 

[be  evidence  of  these  letters.     It  appears  to  have  been  every  way  judicious  and  upright,  and  worthy  of  his  high 

haracter.     For  in  a  situation  where  other  governors,  removed  from  the  danger  of  immediate  observation,  and 

nrestraioed  by  the  sanctions  of  a  pure  reb'gion,  had  too  generally  given  a  loose  to  n4>ine,  extortion,  and  violence, 

nd  bad  sacrificed  honour,  conscience,  duty,  every  ornament  and  every  virtue,  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  and 

ivarice,  Cicero  atands  almost  a  single  instance  of  unshaken  justice,  patriotism,  and  moral  excellence. 

'  But  it  woold  be  tedions  and  impertinent  to  your  Lordship  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  that 

lade  op  tbe  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.     Our  business  is  with  bis  Letters.     And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 

Ay  memorials  more  wortbj  of  regard  than  the  genuine  letters  of  such  a  person,  addressed  to  a  most  intimate 

lend,  to  whom  he  opened  his  bosom  upon  all  occasions  without  reserve,  who,  as  he  says  himself,  was  **  his 

bodate  in  pablic  affairs,  his  confidant  in  all  private  ones,  and  admitted  to  all  his  conversation  and  thoughts  *." 

bey  pteaent  an  undisguised  sccount  of  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 

Ith  his  opiniona  upon  almost  all  the  great  events  and  great  men  of  his  time.     How  highly  they  were  valued 

Qui  et  In  pablica  re  sodns,  eC  in  privatis  omnibns  oonsolus,  et  omnium  sermonum  et  oonsUiorum  partioeps. 
id  Att.  L  18. 
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hj  hii  eoantrymen,  we  leun  from  the  tettimonj  of  CorneliQS  Nepos,  wbo  mentiona  **  the  dzteea  books  of  ha 
letten  to  Atticiu,  firom  the  time  of  hit  coosuUhip  to  his  death ;"  and  addt,  that  '*  whoeirer  ihoaU  itad  Aea  | 
would  little  need  nnj  other  hittorj  of  those  times,  eveiTthlng  hdng  so  dearly  deecribed  letpecting  the  xsl 
of  parties,  the  Tices  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  changes  of  the  republic,  that  notiiing  remains  oaimbi 
And  his  wisdom,"  sajs  he,  *'  maj  well  be  thought  to  have  something  of  divine  insfniation  ;  for  Geero  ast  ody 
foretold  what  took  place  during  his  own  life,  but  also  what  we  now  experience  he  announced  like  a  prophet^" 
To  Englishmen  thej  derive  an  additional  interest,  from  breathing  everywhere  a  rational  love  of  liberty,  aad  diead 
of  tyranny,  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  crisis  in  which  the  republic  was  placed,  when  it  was  about  to  aok  (at  enr 
under  the  yoke  of  despotism.  To  Christians  they  afford  occasion  to  cherish  with  more  fervent  gratitBde  tbie 
consolations  and  hopes  of  revelation,  that  "  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  Btead&at^**  from  want  of  vUi^ 
we  see  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  world  become  a  prey  to  temporal  calamities,  and  overwhelmed  with  despair.     | 

Besides  the  contents  of  these  letters,  the  style  of  their  composition  is  itself  deservedly  an  object  of  adauiatm; 
a  style  free  from  all  pedantry  and  affectation,  from  all  levity  and  impertinence,  perfectly  easy  and  ftmilitf,  yet 
everywhere  conaistent  with  dignity  and  good  mannera ;  or  in  the  worda  of  Cicero  himself,  when  ipeakia|  of 
Atticua,  **  the  language  ia  chaate,  interspeiaed  with  polite  wit,  and  diatinguiahed  by  marka  of  affBctKm'."  Bat 
these  very  excellences,  while  they  enhance  the  value  of  the  original  letters,  add  in  no  small  degree  to  tbs 
diflScnlty  of  a  just  translatioiL  It  baa  been  my  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  true  sense  of  Hsfi 
author ;  then  to  give  it  as  little  altered  from  the  original  aa  the  different  geniua  of  the  languagea  would  pcnnit ; 
to  preserve  aa  much  aa  possible  of  the  Roman  air,  without  destroying  that  ease  which  gives  to  epbtohij 
correspondence  its  beat  grace ;  not  attempting  to  modemiae  terma  of  civility,  or  to  diagniae  old  customs  oa^ 
new  habita,  but  wiahing  rather  to  familiariae  the  reader  with  ancient  Rome.  For  I  oonaidered  that  these  ktten 
ought  to  appear,  not  aa  if  Cicero  ha^  written  in  thia  age  and  country,  but  aa  if  Eogliah  had  been  the  lai^vfe 
of  Italy  in  hia  time,  ao  that  the  aentimenta  and  mannera  might  atill  be  Roman,  the  me£nm  only  daapj 
through  which  they  are  expresaed.  To  the  lettera  I  have  added  notea,  which  I  have  studied  to  nuke  as  kw, 
aa  abort,  and  aa  clear  aa  I  could,  conaiatently  with  the  object  of  rendering  more  eaaily  intelligible,  not  only  to 
the  Eogliah  reader,  but  to  the  acholar,  the  frequent  allunona,  the  hinta,  and  broken  aentenoes  which  occar. 
And  though  they  have  not  been  drawn  up  without  conaiderable  paina  in  peruung  and  weighing  the  ojanans  of 
different  commentatora,  yet  I  have  generally  thought  it  beet  to  give  umply  my  own  judgment,  vitboot 
embarraaaing  the  reader  with  my  reaaona. 

I  know  not  if  any  apology  be  required  for  having  given  the  namea  of  people  with  their  Latin  tenniiistiaoi. 
For  what  can  be  more  abaurd  than  an  attempt  to  tranalate  a  mere  peraonal  deaignatbn  ?  I  have  not  omipledf 
therefore,  to  write  Pompeiua,  Antoniua,  &c.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  public  taste,  vbkk 
ia  daily  improving,  will  before  long  adopt  thia  alteration  from  the  preaent  practice.  If  I  have  not  alnji 
followed  the  aame  rule  in  regard  to  the  namea  of  plaoea,  it  ia  becauae  countries  belonging  equally  to  all  tines  Meat 
not  improperly  to  partake  of  the  aame  changes  which  obtain  in  the  appellationB  of  other  comoum  objects.  WUk, 
therefore,  I  have  preaerved  the  namea  of  peraona  unchanged,  I  truat  I  ahall  not  be  chargeable  with  iocoesisteBej 
in  adopting  the  English  terma  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  other  plaoea  familiarly  known  in  modem  lar^o^ 

But  I  have  done.  I  have  perhapa  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience  longer  than  I  ought,  were  it  aoc 
that  under  the  cover  of  your  Lordship's  name  I  considered  myself  in  some  measure  as  addressbg  the  pabSc 
It  only  remains  that  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  affording  me  this  public  opportunity  of  acknowledging  mjdeef 
sense  of  the  great  and  undeviating  kindness  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  fix>m  a  very  early  period  of  n; 
life,  and  which  derived  originally,  among  many  other  blessinga,  from  my  dear  and  reapected  Esther,  joar 
Lordahip  baa  permitted  to  grow  up  with  my  growth  into  femillarity  and  fiiendahip.  I  have  the  hoooer  to  be, 
with  great  gratitude,  eateem,  and  afiection. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordahip'a  most  obedient  and  feithfnl  aervaot, 
Datehet,  October,  1896.  W.  Honon.      j 

^  Sexdectan  volnmina  epistolamm,  ab  oonaulatu  ct)ua  Cicero  ea  adum,  que  vivo  ae  aoddemnt.  futon  pradizk; 

oaque  ad  extremum  tempos,  ad  Attioum  aoriptamm ;  qu«  aed  etiam,  quae  nunc  nan  veokmt,  oedntt  nt  Taiaa'On< 

qui  legat,  non  multnm  deaidaet  hlatoriam  oontextam  illo-  Nop.  In  Tit.  Attici»  16. 

rum  temporum.    Sio  enim  omnia  de  studiia  principum,  c  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vL  19. 

vitiisduoum,  ao  mutationibua  reipublicc,  peracripta  sun^  <  Pure  loqnnntnr,  com  hmnanfftatia  apaias  mk»  tm 

ut  nihil  in  his  non  appareat    Et  fJMiile  extetimari  pooait  inaignea  amoria  notia*— Ad  AtL  L  IX 
prudentiam  quodammodo  esae  divinationem;  non  enim 
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(Being  (he  fifth  in  Gr<sviut'i  edition,) 
Yov,  who  know  me  so  well,  may  easily  conceiYe 
hat  distress  I  have  felt,  and  what  a  severe  loss  I 
vre  sustained,  both  in  my  public  and  domestic 
tnoems,  by  the  death  of  my  relation^  Lncius.  For 
!  possessed  all  the  engaging  qualities  which  can 
ise  from  kindness  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
id  I  doubt  not  that  you  partake  in  this  aflUction, 
th  from  your  regard  to  me,  and  because  you 
re  yourself  lost  in  him  a  most  accomplished  con- 
rion  and  friend,  who  was  attached  to  yoo  as  well 
his  own  inclination  as  by  my  frequent  mention 
you.  As  to  what  you  say  about  your  sister,  she 
lU  be  tnj  witness  how  much  pains  I  have  taken 
reconcile  my  brother  Qnintus  to  her^.    For,  as 


It  is  obrloas  that  the  best  arrangement  of  any  aeries 
etters  must  be  that  of  their  dates.  I  have  therefore 
aoropled  to  adopt  this  order  in  regard  to  the  first 
'en  letters  of  this  book,  which  are  generally  acknow- 
ed  to  have  been  very  early  mlq>laced.  At  the  same 
a,  to  svold  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  it, 
;ve,  here  and  dsewhere,  as  often  as  the  same  liberty 
beeo  fnlcen,  tnliobud  the  nmnber  of  each  letter  as  it 
ds  in  Grcvio^s  editi<ni.  This  first,  in  the  order  of 
s  -wms  'written  in  the  6B5th  year  of  Rome,  oorrespond- 
o  tbe  SRtti  year  before  Christ,  when  Cioero  was  thirty- 
years  old- 

^tMfius  Cicero  was  consln-german  to  Marcos ;  the  term 
7>,  like  tbe  Greek  ddcA^r,  being  sabjeot  to  oonsider- 
lAtit^iMie  of  signification.  See  book  IL  letter  7*  note  r. 
tuin^iui  Cicero,  the  yomiger  brother  of  Marcus,  had 
ied^Fonnponia,  Atttona*  sister. 


I  thought  him  unreasonably  offended,  I  wrote  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  soothe  a  brother, 
and  admonish  one  who  was  my  junior,  and  reprove 
one  who  was  in  the  wrong.  And  by  the  letters 
which  I  have  since  frequently  received  from  him,  I 
trust  that  all  is  again  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  we 
wish.  With  regard  to  my  writing,  you  accuse  me 
without  reason  :  for  Pomponia  has  never  acquainted 
me  with  any  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter ;  nei- 
ther has  it  happened  to  me  to  know  of  anybody 
that  was  going  to  Epirus,  nor  had  I  even  heard  that 
you  were  yet  at  Athens.  As  soon  as  I  came  to 
Rome  after  your  departure,  I  despatched  the  busi- 
ness of  Acutilius,  which  you  had  intrusted  to  me, 
but  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  need  of  exertion ; 
and  being  persuaded  of  the  sufficiency  of  your  own 
judgment,  I  chose  that  Peduoeus,  rather  than  I, 
should  give  you  an  opinion  by  letter.  For  after 
having  several  days  heard  what  Acutilius  had  to 
say  (with  whose  manner  of  prosing  I  presume  you 
are  acquainted),  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
much  of  writing  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  his 
complaints,  when  I  had  not  scrupled  (which  was 
no  pleasant  task)  to  listen  to  them.  But  while  you 
accuse  me,  remember  that  I  have  received  but  one 
letter  from  you ;  though  you  have  had  so  much 
more  leisure  for  writing,  and  so  many  more  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  sending  your  letters.  When  you  tell 
me  that  if  anybody  <*  were  offended  with  you,  it 
was  my  business  to  appease  him  ;  mind  what  you 

<l  This  alludes  to  some  offence  taken  by  Lucoeius,  of 
which  more  ^>pears  in  letters  6  and  7  of  this  book. 
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My :  I  hare  not  neglected  that  ilio.  But  he  is 
strangely  irritated.  I  have  not^  howerer,  omitted 
anything  that  was  to  be  said  on  yoor  part  Bat 
how  &r  it  was  to  be  niged,  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
determined  by  yonr  wiraes ;  which,  if  yon  will  only 
let  me  know,  yon  shall  find  that  I  hare  not  chosen 
to  be  more  forward  than  yon  wonld  be  yourself, 
nor  shall  I  be  more  remiss  than  yon  may  desire. 
Tadins  has  informed  me  respecting  his  affair,  that 
Tou  had  written  as  if  there  was  now  no  occasion  to 
be  uneasy,  because  the  inheritance  was  secured  by 
prescription*.  I  was  surprised  you  should  not  hsTC 
known,  that  in  a  legal  guardianship,  under  which 
tiie  giri  is  said  to  be  placed,  no  prescription  can  be 
established.  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  your 
purchase'  in  Epirus.  I  should  wish,  as  you  men- 
tion, that,  as  far  as  you  can  without  inconvenience, 
you  would  attend  to  the  commission  I  gave  you' ; 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  judge  suitable  to 
my  Tusculan  villa.  For,  after  sll  my  troubles  and 
fatigues,  it  is  there  I  find  repose,  where  I  am  now 
dally  expecting  my  brother.  Terentia^  is  affected 
with  severe  pains  in  the  joints ;  she  has  a  great 
regard  for  you,  and  your  sister,  and  mother,  and 
withes  your  best  health,  as  does  my  darling  Tullia*. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  continue  to  love  me, 
and  believe  me  to  love  you  as  a  brother. 


LETTER  IL 

(Grav.  vi.) 
I  WILL  hereafter  give  you  no  occasion  of  charg- 
ing me  with  neglect  of  writing.  Do  you  only  take 
care  that,  in  your  abundant  leisure,  you  are  even 
with  me.  Rabirius's  house  at  Naples,  which  you 
had  already  measured  and  completdl  in  your  mind, 
has  been  purchased  by  M.  Fonteius  for  130,000 
sestertii  (j^l  083)1.    1  wished  you  to  be  acquainted 

•  The  term  of  andispoted  ponevkm,  which  oonferred  a 
pTMoriptiTe  title  among  Roman  dtizena,  was  by  the  XIL 
Tables  fixed  at  two  yean  for  landed  property,  and  one 
year  for  penonal  property. 

'  Atticaa  had  purohaied  an  estate  near  Bnthrotom  in 
Epints. 

f  This  oomnlMlon  appears  by  the  sobaeqaent  letters  to 
have  been  direoted  to  the  parohaae  of  statues. 

^  Terentia  was  Cioero's  wife. 

1  Tnllia  was  Cioero's  daughter. 

i  In  this  and  other  parti  of  this  translation  I  have  re* 
tained  the  Latin  tenns  of  aeetertii  and  aestertia,  because 
different  interpreters  might  estimate  them  differently ;  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  English  reader, 
I  have  Mifejoined  what  I  mppooe  to  be  the  amount  in 
pounds  ateriing.  The  expression  BM.  (((1)))  XXX  is 
generally  agreed  to  mean  130,000,  in  which  oase  the  first 
characters  (signifying  100,000)  are  to  be  understood  of 
sestertii,  while  the  tens  imply  30  sestertla,  each  contain- 
ing 1000  sestertii.  And  these  different  characters  are 
usually  so  applied.  Thus  H.S.  ((1))  ((I))  CCOC,  and 
H.&  XXCD.  which  we  find  in  the  3d  and  4th  letters  of 
this  book,  are  equally  expresslTe  of  20,400.  the  former 
being  sestertii ;  the  decimal  part  of  the  latter,  sestertla. 
The  value  of  Roman  money  is  deduced  fttnn  the  actual 
value  of  the  denarius,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  col- 
lections, and  is  worth  about  eightpence  English.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  sestertius  (two  asses  and  a  half,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  denarius)  Is  equivalent  to  two-pence,  and  a 
thousand  sestertii  to  81  Bi.Bd. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  sestertii  to  English  pounds,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  by  ISOi  The  characters  expresdve 
of  their  number  are  usually  (1)  1000,  ((1))  10,000,  (((1))) 


with  this,  in  case  it  should  any  way  sftd  year 
plans.  My  brother  Qnintns  seems  to  be  dBpond 
towards  Pomponia,  as  we  codd  wiik.  ind  is 
now  with  her  at  his  estate  near  Arpinom,  vkrehe 
has  with  him  D.  Tnrrsnins,  a  man  of  endlent 
acquiiements.  My  father  died  die  24th  of  Noveai- 
ber^.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  hsd  to  vj  to 
yon.  If  you  should  be  able  to  oieet  vi&  nj 
ornaments  of  Ae  gymnasiac  klnd^  whkk  woald 
suit  that  place  which  jamkaom,  I  sboddbe  gbd 
if  you  would  secure  them  for  me.  I  am  so  efcsnsed 
with  my  Tusculan  viUa  tiiat  I  fed  then  oelj  itfs- 
fied  with  myself  when  I  get  there.  Let  nekaov 
sll  that  you  do,  and  all  Uiat  yon  intend  to  da. 


LETTER  in. 

(Grcte.  viL) 

All  is  well  witii  your  mother*,  for  wkosi  1  cs- 
tertain  a  great  regsrd.  I  have  engaged  to  pay  L 
Cincius"  20,400  sestertii  (j^lTO)  on  tfaelShof 
February.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  tde  cue 
to  let  me  have  the  tilings  you  have  pon^aeed  ai 
provided  for  me  as  soon  as  possible.    Aod  I  vi^ 
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10(»,000.  each  additional  pair  of  marks 
her  tenfold. 

The  same  letters  HJ3.  likewise  are  used  to  deDOttKtfa<- 
tia.  to  which  the  flgurae  X.  Aco.  being  added,  secmlsiCB^ 
not  only  "decern,"  Ac,  hot  mora  oonummly'iKi*" 
Ac.  the  adverb  being  100  times  the  value  of  the  fl0ne«eBd> 
ing  adjective. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  viewihe  doMi- 
natinnsof  the  sestertla,  and  the  oornaspandiag  nlse  h 
En^ish  money. 

jff  *^ 
One  thousand  sertertU  I  «  * 

H.S.X  (10)  Deoa  sestertla    .  64  V 

H.S.  L  (AO)  <iuinquaginta  sestertla    .        «         4)4  U  4 
H.8.  C  (100)  Centum  sestertia  IS  4  I 

H.&  D  (600)  Quinqnies  sestertiOm     .  4.111 13  < 

DC,  ho.  Sexies  (600).  Septles  (TOO),  OotlsB 

(800),  Novies  (900). 
H.a  X  (lOOOv  Dedes  aeotertiftm     . 

XX,  4kc.  Tides  (9000),  Trides  (9000), 

Quadiagles  (4000). 
H.&L  (5000)  QutaMjuagies  aeslertlinn 

LC,  ho.  Bexagies  (6000).  Septnagies  (7000), 

Ootogies  (8II0O).  Nonagies  (9000). 
HJB.C  (10,000)  CentleesestwtiOm  «J«  •  » 

H.S.  D  (60,000)  Quinganties  sestartlikm     .    4IMK  ^  * 
H.S.  (1)  (100,000)  Millies  sestertiftm  ^*^  VJ 

k  This,  which  appears  abrupt  or  unfcdtag.  taw  "» 
character  when  we  consider  that  It  mint  jsubaWyl>aw 
been  said  either  in  reply  to  some  toqufary  of  AttIcK,  ffsj 
spedfytng  the  date  of  an  event  prevfaarty  k»o«**» 
least  expected. 

^  Tvfi^atnot^t  that  la,  such  statues  snd  otter  avte 
as  were  erected  in  the  gymnasia  or  poblie  ■c>"«fa  * 
Greece,  and  would  be  suiuble  to  Cioen>*8  faworits  i<wst 
near  Tuscnlum,  where  he  had  built  rooms  and  fsU^w^ 
imitation  of  the  schools  and  portiooa  of  Athens,  sni*^ 
he  likewise  called  by  their  Attic  names  of  A«»*"*T 
Gymnasium,  and  designed  for  the  same  pnipocfttf  IbV' 
sophlool  inquiry.  . 

B  That  this  is  spoken  of  Attions^  notttf.  aot  « 
Cioero's,  iq^pears  from  the  frequent  mentioQ  he  ^"^Jz, 
the  former;  while  his  sHenoe  respecting  his  owe  aw*** 
affords  reason  to  believe  she  may  hsve  died  esriy  At^ 
cue's  mother  lived  to  be  ninety  yeara  old.-OB»  !<*•  ■ 
Vit.  Attid,  17. 

■  L.  Clndus  appears  to  have  been  the 
purchasing  marbles  for  Cicero. 
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yon  would  consider,  as  you  promised,  how  you  can 
complete  my  library.  All  hope  of  the  pleasure  to 
which  I  look  forward  when  I  shall  have  come  into 
ledrement,  is  placed  in  yon. 


LETTER  IV. 

(GrcBV,  wiii.) 

Etbhttbtng  is  as  We  could  wish  at  your  house. 

Four  mother  and  sister  are  held  in  the  greatest 

esteem  by  me  and  my  brother  Quintus.  I  have  had 

some  coDTcrsation  with  Acutilius.    He  denies  that 

layiing  had  been  written  to  him  by  his  agent, 

lod  is  iurprised   that  any  dispute   should  have 

trisen.    The  security  which  he  demanded  is  no 

/onfcr  required  from  you.    I  have  understood  that 

Tidius  is  very  thankful,  and  highly  pleased  with 

what  you  mention  of  having  compromised  the 

Mim  of  his  family.    That  friend  of  mine^  who  is 

bdeed  a  good  man,  and  very  friendly  to  me,  is 

seriously  angry  with  you.  When  I  know  how  much 

fOQ  regard  this,  1  may  be  able  to  judge  what  pains 

I  should  take  in  it.   1  have  provided  for  L.  Cindus 

20,400  sestertii  (.3^170)  for  the  Megaric  statues. 

The  Mercuries  of  your  Pentelic  marble  with  bronze 

beads,  about  which  you  wrote  to  me,  already  delight 

me  exceedingly  ;  and  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would 

icod  them,  and  the  other  statues,  and  whatever 

else  yon  may  judge  suitable  to  the  place,  and  to  my 

ftodiea,  and  to  your  taste,  as  many,  and  as  soon  as 

Tonible  ;  especially  what  you  think  proper  for  my 

gymnasium  and  portico  ;  for  I  am  transported  with 

Inch  a  fondness  for  these  sort  of  things,  that  while 

requesX  yon  to  assist  me,  1  must  expect  others  to 

lame  me.     If  Lentulus's  ship  is  not  ready,  let  the 

liings  be  embarked  in  any  other  you  please.     My 

iriing  TolliolaP  is  anxious  for  your  present,  and 

ills  upon  me  as  a  surety ;  but  it  is  safer  for  me  to 

v^  off  than  to  pay. 


LETTER   V. 

{Gren.  ix.) 
I  BBJkB.  from  you  too  seldom,  though  yon  can 
2ch  easier  find  people  going  to  Rome  than  I  can 
Athena  ;  and  you  may  be  more  sure  of  my  being 
Rome  than  I  can  of  your  being  at  Athens.  This 
ter  i»  therefore  the  shorter,  owing  to  noy  uncer- 
xty  ;  for,  being  doubtful  where  you  might  be,  I 
I  un  willing  that  this  our  familiar  conversation 
uJd  fiall  into  strange  hands. 

am    anxiously  expecting  the  Megaric  statues 

Mercuries  about  which   you  wrote  to  me. 

atcver  of  the  same  kind  you  may  have,  which 

tbinlc  fit  for  my  Academy,  do  not  hesitate  to 
I  it,  and  trust  to  my  purse.  These  sort  of 
tra  skrc  my  delight  I  particularly  want  such  as 
[no«t  suitable  to  my  gymnasium.  Lentuluspro- 
•a  tl»«  awe  of  his  ships.  I  request  your  diligent 
itioo  tx>  these  matters.'  Chilius  asks  you  (and 
>  3^t  txiM  desire)  for  an  account  of  the  national 
>ro»  of  the  Enmolpidgt. 

!»<=««««»«•  . 

icla    <IlsnInatlTe»  expreolveof  endearment  are  not 
n  mo«m     in  othor  languages,  especially  in  Italian.    Of 
,  £ ^  g^a  t^OTfky  Catullus  has  made  the  moat  frequent  use 
Jr»     »»a<l  oft«>  with  singular  beauty. 
^  I^cB'Xkolpids  were  a  family  of  Thraclan  origin,  conse- 


LETTER   VL 

{Grav.  X.) 

Whilb  I  was  in  my  Tusculanum  (this  ia  in 
return  for  that  of  yours — *'  While  I  was  in  the 
Ceramicus'**);  however,  while  I  was  there,  a  ser- 
vant sent  by  your  sister  from  Rome  gave  me  the 
letter  which  had  been  brought  from  you,  and  said 
that  he  was  to  set  out  the  same  afternoon  on  his 
return.  Hence  it  is  that  I  determined  to  write 
something  in  answer  to  your  letter,  and  am  com- 
pelled by  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  write  but  a 
few  lines.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  engage  to 
appease,  or  even  fully  to  reconcile  our  friend' ; 
which  although  I  did  before  in  some  measure,  of 
my  own  accord,  yet  I  will  now  set  about  it  with 
more  earnestness,  and  will  urge  him  more  strongly, 
since  I  perceive  by  your  letter  how  great  a  stress 
you  lay  upon  it.  But  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand diat  he  is  very  deeply  offended.  Still,  as  I 
see  no  serious  cause  for  it,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  he  will  be  moved  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  by  my  authority. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  statues  and  Her- 
meracles  *  embarked  as  soon  as  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  anything  else  you  may  find  proper  for 
the  place  you  know  ;  especially  what  you  think 
suitable  to  my  palsstra  and  gymnasium.  For  I  am 
sitting  there  while  I  write,  so  that  the  place  itself 
reminds  me.  I  commission  you  besides  to  procure 
some  reliefs,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ceiling  of  the  ante-room  ;  and  two  figured  puteals**. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  engage  your  library  to 
anybody,  however  eager  a  lover  of  such  things  yon 
may  meet  with,  for  1  reserve  all  my  gatherings  for 

crated  to  the  service  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Athens, 
Toi;  riiy  rtXer^p  airrois  Karturrjiffafidpou  E,hfi6\Tov 
fiapfidpov  Kol  epoKhs  6vros,  [Lucian,  Demonax,  34.] 
What  may  be  the  exact  meaning  convej'ed  by  the  general 
t^m  wttTpuit  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  nuiy.  howerer,  be 
observed,  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  some  commen- 
tators, that  considering  the  secrecy  always  observed  in 
regard  to  these  mysteries,  and  that  Cicero  was  himself  one 
of  the  initiated,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
concur  in  any  request  to  Atticus  to  reveal  them. 

r  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  which  among  other  buildings  contained  the  Aca- 
demy, whose  maxims  were  adopted  by  Cicero.  In  this 
and  the  other  letters  I  have  adopted  the  Latin  expretsiona 
Tusculanum,  Pumpeianum,  dtc,  signifying  his  house  near 
Tusoulum  and  Pompeii. 

•  Lucceius.    See  letter  7  of  this  book. 

t  It  is  not  obvious  to  conceive  how  the  two  figures  of 
Mercury  and  Hercules,  or  Minerva,  indicated  by  the  terms 
Hermeracles  and  Hermathena,  could  be  combined  In  one 
I  statue.  May  it  have  been  a  stone  case  surmounted  with  a 
I  head  of  Mercury,  and  containing  an  image  of  Hercules  or 
Minerva  ?  Such  are  described  by  Plato  in  his  ^ufiirdtrtoy^ 
where  Aloibiades  compares  Socrates  to  *<  those  figures  of 
Silenus  in  the  sculptors'  shops  which  open  in  the  middle, 
and  exhibit  images  of  the  gods,**  rois  ff€tX'fivots  roirois 
iy  rois  ipfJutyKvptlois  Ka9ri/x4yois — ol  8txa9c  9iot' 
X^€KTf f  ^aivovrai  Mo9tv  iydXfjMTa  fx®*^**  6tu¥. — 
Ed.  FIcin.  p.  1202.  , 

B  PuUalia  sipUlata,  These  are  usually  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  tops  of  wells,  resembling  some  marbles  still  found 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Italy.  But  it  does  not  seem 
very  probable  that  wells  should  be  made  a  subject  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  real  design  of  these  marbles  ia  not  clearly 
made  out.  Perhaps  it  should  be  written  pluUaliay  ns  it  is 
in  some  editions,  signifying  "  sculptured  cases,"  to  hold 
manuscripts  or  other  library  apparatus. 
SS 
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the  purpoM  of  proriding  that  resource  for  my  old 
tgc. 

Respecting  my  brother,  I  tmst  that  things  are 
as  I  hare  always  wished,  and  have  stndied  to  make 
them.  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  it,  and 
not  the  least  is,  that  yoor  sister  is  pregnant. 

As  to  what  regards  my  oomitia  *,  I  both  remem- 
ber  that  I  ezcosed  you,  and  have  long  since  declared 
this  to  our  common  friends  who  are  expecting  yon. 
I  shall  not  only  not  summon  tou,  but  shall  forbid 
yon.  For  I  know  that  it  is  of  much  greater 
importance  to  you,  that  you  should  do  what  is  to 
be  done  at  this  time,  than  it  is  to  me  that  you 
should  be  present  at  the  comitia.  Therefore  I  would 
hare  you  make  up  your  mind,  as  if  it  were  on  my 
business  that  you  were  sent  into  that  country. 
And  you  will  find  me  towards  yon,  and  hear  of  me, 
in  case  of  any  success,  as  if  it  were  gained,  not  only 
in  your  presence,  but  by  your  means.  Tulliola 
appoints  you  a  day :  she  caUs  upon  your  surety*. 


LETTER  VIL 

(GrtEV.  xi.) 

I  ACTBD  first  of  my  own  accord,  and  haye  since 
been  much  excited  by  your  two  letters  written  to 
the  same  purpose.  In  addition  to  which,  Sallns- 
tius '  has  been  constantly  exhorting  me  to  do  my 
utmost  with  Lucceius  towards  restoring  your  ancient 
friendship.  But  after  all  I  could  do,  I  have  not 
only  not  been  able  to  recover  that  good-wiU  which 
he  used  to  bear  vou,  but  not  even  to  elicit  the 
cause  of  his  altered  disposition.  Although  he  speaks 
of  that  arbitration  of  his,  and  the  things  which 
before  you  left  us  I  undierstood  had  given  him 
ofience,  yet  there  is  something  that  has  sank  deeper 
in  his  mind,  which  neither  your  letters  nor  my 
assurance  can  so  easily  erase,  as  you  can  remove 
it  in  person,  not  only  by  conversation,  but  by  your 
own  familiar  countenance ;  if  only  you  think  it 
worth  while,  which  you  certainly  will  if  you  take 
my  advice,  and  act  consistently  with  your  natural 
kindness.  You  must  not  be  surprise^  if  I  before 
signified  to  yon  by  letter  that  I  hoped  to  find  him 
tractable,  and  now  appear  to  distrust  But  it  is 
incredible  how  determined  his  mind  seems  to  be, 
and  fixed  in  this  angry  mood.  But  this  will  either 
be  set  right  when  you  arrive,  or  will  make  him 
very  uneasy,  whichever  is  in  fault. 

As  to  what  you  say  in  your  letter,  that  you  sup- 
pose I  am  already  elected,  yon  must  know  that 
nothing  at  Rome  is  so  vexatious  as  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  against  the  candidates ;  nor  is  it  known 
when  the  comitia  will  take  place.  But  you  will 
hear  all  about  this  from  Philadelphus.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  as  soon  as  possible  what 
you  have  got  for  my  academy.  Not  only  the 
actual  enjoyment,  but  the  very  thought  of  that 
place  delights  me  wonderfully.    Remember  not  to 


"  The  oomitia  here  alluded  to  most  have  been  hdd  for 
the  election  of  prstort,  for  which  office  Cicero  was  at  this 
time  a  candidate. 

w  These  law  terms  are  evidently  introduced  by  Cicero 

in  playful  reference  to  his  daugbterls  expectation  of  a 

present,  which  Atticua  had  promised  to  send  tier.    Some 

would  read.  *'  she  does  not  call  upon  your  surety."    The 

!    difference  is  of  little  moment.    See  letter  4  of  this  hook. 

«  This  Sallustius  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  not  the  histo- 
rian of  the  same  name. 


give  up  your  books  to  anybody ;  bot  keep  then,  u 
you  say,  for  me.  I  entertain  the  strongest  ifa- 
tion  for  them,  as  I  do  now  diignst  for  ererytkas 
else ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed  in  how  Aai  i 
time  how  mudi  worse  yon  will  find  tkiogs  tba 
you  left  them. 


LETTER   Vin. 

(Gr«9.  iiL) 

Know  that  your  grandmother  is  dead  from  wut 
of  you  J',  and  from  fear  lest  the  state*  *  of  Lttiw 
should  not  be  steady  in  their  duty,  and  shonU  finl 
to  bring  the  victims  to  Mount  Albums.  I  imasise 
L.  Saufeius  *  will  send  to  console  yoa  upon  tte 
event.  We  are  expecting  you  here  in  Jtssirj, 
either  from  common  report,  or  from  what  yoi  luj 
have  written  to  others  ;  for  to  me  yon  hare  rattn 
nothing  about  it.  The  statues  which  yon  kn 
procured  for  me  are  landed  at  Cakta.  I  havens 
seen  them ;  for  it  has  not  been  in  mj  power  to 
leave  Rome.  I  have  sent  a  person  to  pay  the 
freight  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  icr  ksiii^ 
managed  this  so  well,  and  so  reasonaUj. 

As  to  what  you  have  repeatedly  nid  aboit 
appeasing  our  friend,  I  have  done  and  tried  enrj- 
thing;  but  his  mind  is  wonderfnllyestnagedoa 
account  of  certain  sospicions,  which,  thoogii  I  iaa- 
gine  you  have  heard,  yet,  when  yon  arroe,  job 
shall  know  from  me.  Sallustius,  who  is  best,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  restore  to  the  jdicc  ke  1«M 
in  his  i^ection.  I  mention  this  to  yon,  becnse 
he  used  to  accuse  me  on  your  account ;  bot  ke  bB 
found  by  his  own  case  that  he  is  very  incionbk, 
and  that  my  attention  to  you  has  not  ben  deiaest. 
I  have  engaged  my  dear  Tnllia  in  marriage  to  C 
Piso,  son  of  Lucius  FrugL 


LETTER   IX- 

(Grmv,  IT.) 
You  raise  in  us  perpetual  expectations  of  p^ 
arrivaL  Lately,  when  I  supposed  you  to  be  eoai- 
ing,  we  were  suddenly  put  off  till  Jnly.  K^» 
however,  I  imagine,  as  fkr  as  you  can  doit witB 
convenience,  you  will  really  come  at  the  tine  ^ 
mention.  You  will  thus  be  at  my  brother  Qeia- 
tus*s  comitia^ ;  we  shall  meet  again  aftfftla^ 
interval ;  and  yon  will  be  able  to  conclode  the  bash 
ness  of  Acutilins  «.      For  this  purpose  Pedaoetf 

T  By  this  exprearion  Cloero  gently  rep««actas  Us  Wa* 
on  account  of  hia  lonf  ahaanee.  ,^ 

•  It  must  be  Buppoaed  that  this  relates  to  noei^fM* 
and  apprehoiriona  which  this  old  lady  had  cxpreasO** 
which  may  probably  have  bemi  a  subject  <tf  j«rt  ^'^"^ 
the  two  friends.  The  ceremoniea  alluded  to  art  tbae  <* 
the  Lathi  festival,  which  used  to  be  oelehraled«»tty  J*' 
in  memory  of  the  union  of  the  different  neljhbaBrtaf  **■ 
ofLafttum.  By  the  word  Latins  I  upauatonil  ^it»« 
eivitatet,  not  SHtUeree  /  fbr  it  doea  not  aivear  tkai  ««>■ 
had  any  part  to  perfcnn  thera^ 

•  This  L.SanCBius  appears  to  have  been  a  pUtaofaa" 
the  Epicuraan  sect,  who  placed  their  cUsf  k^viBwa 
their  ease.  It  is  upon  this  depends  the  aatftaoi « 
Cicero's  obaervation,  writhig  to  one  of  ths  flat  pw^ 
aim. 

b  Quintus  Cicero  was  a  candidate  fee  the  fltf««f««^ 
at  the  ensuing  comitia.  , 

c  It  is  uncertain  what  this  hnsineai  waa.  Itii«o«*« 
in  the  flxat  letter  of  this  book. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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ku  also  requested  me  to  write  to  joo  ;  for  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  jon  should  at  length 
bring  this  affur  to  a  conclusion.  My  intercession 
is,  ^  has  long  been,  prepared. 

I  have  concluded  the  business  of  C.  Macer  with 
great  snd  distinguished  applause.  And  while  I 
kiTe  done  him  erery  justice,  have  yet  deriTcd 
fflochfreaeer  adrantage  from  the  approbation  of 
the  people,  upon  his  condemnation,  than  I  could 
hare  done  from  any  return  on  his  part,  had  he  been 
actpitted. 

As  to  what  you  write  to  me  about  the  Herma- 

thena,  it  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  me,  and  an 

orniment  proper  for  my  academy ;  Mercury  being 

the  common  emblem  of  all  schools,  and  Minenra 

the  particular  one  of  that  school.    I  should  be  glad 

t&erefore,  as  you  say,  to  have  yon  contribute  as 

many  other  things  as  possible  to  the  embellishment 

of  that  place.     The  statues  you  before  sent  me  I 

bsfe  not  yet  seen  * ;  they  are  at  Formianum,  where 

I  am  now  intending  to  go.     I  shall  transport  all 

tho«e  things  to  Tusculanum.     Should  I  ever  begin 

to  orerflow,  I  will  decorate  Caieta  *.      Keep  your 

books,  and  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make 

them  mine ;  which  if  I  accomplish,  I  shall  exceed 

Crusoi  in  riches,  and  look  down  with  contempt 

Bpon  the  houses  and  lands  of  all  the  world. 


LETTER  X. 

I  (Grav.  i.) 

I  Or  my  canras,  in  which  I  know  yon  take  a  lively 
interest,  this  is  the  state,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  fore- 
seen. P.  Galba  alone  is  beginning  to  solicit  votes ; 
pe  is  refused  without  ceremony  or  disguise.  Peo- 
ple think  that  this  premature  canvassing  is  not 
k&Tourable  to  my  cause,  for  he  very  generally 
loeets  with  denials  under  pretence  of  persons  being 
mder  obligatioo  to  me.  So  I  hope  I  may  derive 
^me  advantage  from  it,  as  by  this  means  the  opi- 
ion  spreads  of  my  having  many  supporters.  I 
ad  intended  to  b^n  canvassing  in  the  Campus 
lartxQs,  at  the  comitia  for  electing  tribunes,  the 
^th  ofjofy,  at  the  very  time  when  I  understood 
om  Cincins  that  your  servant  was  to  set  out  with 
is  letter.  My  competitors,  which  seem  to  be 
rtain^  are  Galba,  and  Antonius,  and  Q.  Comifi- 
Ds.  I  imagine  yon  will  either  smile  or  grieve  at 
is.  To  enrage  yon  quite,  there  are  some  who 
en  think  of  Ccesonius.  I  do  not  apprehend 
juillins  vriU  offer ;  for  he  denies  it,  and  hia  sworn 
It  he  is  ill,  and  has  objected  his  judicial  supre- 
tcj.  CatUina  will  be  a  certain  competitor,  if  it 
determined  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  at  mid- 
ff.  I  imagine  yon  do  not  expect  me  to  take 
ice  of  A nfidini  and  Palicanus. 
^f  those  who  are  in  nomination  for  this  next 

It  jxu^  be  thoofht  ringnlar  that  Cioero.  who  had  ex- 
■ed  sacfa  a  stxoof  paaskm  for  these  marbles,  should 
h*ve  fcnmd  ttsne  to  visit  them ;  but  it  is  probably  to 
conimted  for  by  his  beiiig  at  this  time  one  of  the  pr»- 
wluMe  d%Mmm  olAiged  him  to  rarfde  la  the  citj. 
Caieta  is  protMhUy  the  sune  as  Formianmn,  under  a 
rent  natme  :  Caieta  being  a  seaiMMl.  and  Formic  the 
?  0/  a  (own  at  m,  diort  distance  fhm  it  inland. 
-hAt  ia,  if  it  be  determined  to  shot  the  eyes  against 
aiqnUoaa  proceedings,  wliiefa  an  as  dear  as  the  meri- 


year,  CBsar*  Is  thought  secure.  The  contest  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  Thermus  and  Silanus,  who 
are  so  poor  in  friends  and  in  reputation,  that  it 
seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  bring  in  Curius ; 
but  this  opinion  is  peculiar  to  myself,  It  appears 
most  conducive  to  my  cause  that  Thermus  should 
be  returned  with  Cesar ;  for  of  those  who  are  not 
the  present  candidates,  there  is  nobody  who  seems 
likely  to  be  a  more  powerful  opponent,  if  he  should 
withdraw  into  my  year ;  because  he  has  the  charge 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  will  easily  be  com- 
pleted by  that  time.  I  should  therefore  gladly  see 
him  now  Ciesar's  colleague  \ 

Such  is  the  opinion  Utherto  formed  of  the  can- 
didates. I  shall  take  care  to  use  the  greatest  dili- 
gence in  executing  every  part  of  a  candidate's  duty ; 
and  possibly,  since  the  Cisalpine  Gaul '  has  consi- 
derable weight  in  voting,  when  the  forum  at  Rome 
is  a  little  cooled  from  its  judicial  causes,  I  may  run 
down  in  September,  as  a  lieutenant  to  Piso  J,  so  as 
to  be  back  in  January.  When  I  shall  clearly  have 
discovered  the  disposition  of  the  nobles,  I  will 
write  to  you.  The  rest  I  hope  will  go  smoothly, 
with  only  the  present  city  competitors.  Take  care 
to  engage  for  me,  since  you  are  nearer  to  them, 
that  troop  of  our  friend  Pompeius.  Tell  him  I 
shall  not  be  angry  with  him,  if  he  does  not  come 
to  my  election.     So  much  for  this  business. 

But  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  your  forgiveness.  Your  uncle 
CsBciHus,  having  been  defrauded  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  P.  Varius,  commenced  an  action 
against  his  brother  Caninius  Satrius  for  the  pro- 
perty, which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Varius 
by  a  fraudulent  transfer.  Other  creditors  were 
parties  in  the  same  action;  amongst  whom  was 
Lucullus,  and  P.  Sdpio,  and  L.  Pontius,  who  they 
supposed  would  be  appointed  administrators,  if  the 
goods  were  sold.  But  it  is  absurd  now  to  speak  of 
an  administrator.  Cecilius  requested  me  to  sup- 
port him  against  Satrius.  Now,  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  that  this  Satrius  does  not  come  to  my  house. 
His  first  attention  is  to  L.  Domitius ;  his  next  to 
me.  He  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and  my  bro- 
ther Quintus,  in  our  canvasses.  I  am  very  truly 
embarrassed,  both  on  account  of  my  intimacy  with 
Satrius,  and  with  Domitius,  on  whom,  above  all, 
my  present  success  depends.  I  explained  this  to 
CecUins,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him,  that 
if  the  dispute  lay  between  them  two  alone,  I  would 
comply  with  his  wishes  ;  but  that  now,  in  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  all  the  creditors  (people  especially  of 
the  first  authority,  who,  without Csciliuss  appoint, 
ing  anybody  in  his  own  name,  conld  easily  main- 
tain their  common  cause)  it  was  reasonable  that  he 
should  consider  the  obligations  and  circumstances 
under  which  I  lie.  He  seemed  to  receive  this  more 
harshly  than  I  could  wish,  or  than  gentlemen  use 
to  do ;  and  afterwards  he  entirely  brake  off  the 
intercourse  between  us,  which  had  been  a  few  days 

r  This  Cssar  was  Lucius  Julius  Cesar,  a  distant  relation 
of  "  The  mighty  Julius." 

k  There  is  evidently  some  error  in  the  text.  I  have 
given  what  appears  to  be  the  sense  intended. 

I  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  the  ancient  name  for  Lombardy: 
those  who  had  passed  throui^  the  first  mafistnicies  in  the 
towns  stmth  of  the  Po.  had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  sssim 
bUes  of  the  Roman  people. 

J  These  Uentenaacies  appear  to  have  been  flotitioae 
oflSces,  under  the  pica  of  wliioh  the  senators  of  Rome  uset* 
to  virit  the  proviaoes  with  a  certain  degree  of  anthority. 
88  t 
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established.  I  hsTe  to  beg  that  you  will  not  take 
this  iU  of  me,  but  will  consider  that  I  was  prevented 
by  common  humanity  from  coming  forward  in  the 
time  of  his  distress  against  the  high  reputation  of 
a  friend  who  had  exerted  all  his  efforts  and  kind 
offices  to  serve  me.  Or  if  you  are  disposed  to 
pass  a  harsh  sentence  upon  me,  you  will  suppose 
It  was  my  ambitious  yiews  that  stood  in  the  way. 
But  I  thick,  even  if  it  were  so,  that  I  should  stUl 
deserve  to  be  forgiven,  considering  that  this  occa- 
sion is  no  trifling  one.  For  you  see  in  what  pro- 
gress we  are,  and  how  important  it  is  not  only  to 
retain,  but  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  people. 
I  hope  I  have  proved  my  case ;  I  certainly  wish  it 
Your  Uermathena  delights  me  exceedingly  ;  and 
it  is  so  well  placed,  that  the  whole  gymnasium 
derives  a  lustre  from  it,  as  from  the  sun  K  You 
have  my  best  affections. 


LETTER  XL 
{Grav.  ii.) 

In  the  consulate^  of  L.  Julias  Cassar  and  C. 
Marcius  Figulus.  know  that  I  have  a  son  bom,  and 
that  Terentia  is  going  on  well.  No  letter  from  you 
after  so  long  a  time  ?  I  before  sent  you  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  state  of  my  interests.  I  am  at 
present  thinking  to  undertake  the  defence  of  my 
competitor  Catilina  ■".  The  judges  are  such  as  we 
could  wish,  and  with  the  ftill  consent  of  the  ac- 
cuser ".  I  hope,  if  he  should  be  acquitted,  to  have 
him  the  more  friendly  in  the  business  of  my  can- 
vass. Should  it  foil  out  otherwise,  we  must  bear 
it  with  patience.  I  have  great  need  of  your  speedy 
arrival :  for  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  some 
noble**  persons  of  your  acquaintance  will  oppose 
my  success.  I  foresee  that  you  can  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  conciliating  their  good  will  towards 
me  ;  therefore  do  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  in  January, 
as  you  have  appointed. 


iBeUeeen  the  OeventM  and  tteel/tk  UlUn  nf  thU  coUection 
mutt  kav€  inUrvened  a  period  qfmore  tMan  three  yeartt 
during  %ehich  the  corretpondenee  it  interrupted ^  oteing, 
at  it  thould  teem,  to  Atticut't  having  cowte  to  Rome  to 
attist  Cicero  in  hit  election,  and  remaining  there  with 
him  through  the  period  of  hit  eontulthip.} 


k  Tb0  original  is  a  little  obscure.  I  have  expreoed  what 
I  oonoeiTed  to  be  the  true  meaning. 

1  The  Romans  designated  their  years  by  the  names  oi 
theoonsnla. 

n  This  is  the  same  Catilina  whose  conspiracy  Cicero 
afterwards  defeated  with  so  much  applause  in  his  consu- 
late. Catilina  was  at  this  time  charged  with  peculation 
in  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Cicero's  object  was  to 
promote  his  own  election  by  the  oo-operation  of  Catilina's 
I  connexions,  which  were  numerous,  and  among  the  first 
families  of  Rome.  He  however  changed  his  mindj  and 
did  not  defend  him. 

■*  His  accuser  was  Clodius,  who  appears  to  have  accepted 
a  bribe  to  betray  his  own  cause. 

o  None  of  Cicero's  ancestors  having  been  ennobled  by 
holding  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  it  is  on  this  account 
that  he  was  sometimes  taunted  with  the  appellation  of  a 
"  new  man."  The  same  cause  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles  towards  him,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  ambi- 
tious and  popular  upstart. 


LETTER   XIL 

That  Trojan  woman >*  is  a  slow  bodDesi;  oor 
did  Comelitts  afterwards  return  to  Tereatiii.  I 
think  we  must  have  recourse  to  Connifiiu,  Aatas, 
Selicius'' ,  for  the  nearest  relations  ctsnot  extract 
money  from  CKcilius  at  less  than  twelve  per  oest' 
But,  to  return  to  my  first  subject :  I  have  ksova 
nothing  more  shameless,  more  conning,  matt 
sluggish,  than  her*.  *'  I  send  one  of  my  freedaes  " 
— '*  I  have  given  directions  to  Titus  "—mere  pit- 
texts  and  delays  !  But  it  may  be  that  fortooe 
orders  things  better  than  we  ourselves ;  for  Pom- 
peius*s  forerunners  tell  me  that  he  viU  openiy 
propose  that  Antonins  should  be  supenedcd ;  ib4 
at  the  same  time  the  praetor  will  bring  itbcfottbr 
people.  It  is  an  affair  of  that  kind,  that  I  canocc 
honourably  defend  the  man  with  the  good  esteea 
either  of  the  respectable  part  of  sodety,  or  <rf  the 
populace,  nor  do  I  choose  to  do  it,  which  is  w»A 
of  all ;  for  a  circumstance  has  occurred,  vhidt  I 
send  to  you  entire,  that  you  may  see  the  natnt  of 
it.  I  have  a  freed-man,  a  good-for-nothing  fieflDv, 
Hilarus  I  mean,  the  accomptant,  and  a  chat  d 
yours.  Of  him  Valerius  the  intrepreter"  leJala 
the  following  account,  and  Chilius  writes  nc  vord 
that  he  has  heard  the  same ;  that  this  £do«  is 
with  Antonius,  and  that  Antonius«  in  laakiBg  \a 
exactions,  gives  out  that  a  part  is  demanded  for 
me,  and  that  this  freed-man  is  sent  by  netoloak 
after  the  common  plunder.  I  am  not  a  littk  £>• 
turbed,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it  \  but  tkre 
has  certainly  been  some  conversation  to  this  c&cc 
Pray  investigate  the  whole  :  inquire,  lean,  asd, 
if  you  can  by  any  means,  remove  the  seeondnl 
from   those  parts*.      Valerius  mentkmed  Cms 

f  Teuoris  Ula.  The  person  thus  dedgnated  ii  lanir 
sally  agreed  to  be  that  C.  Antonins  who  had  been  ooUafw 
with  Cicero  in  his  consulate,  and  whom  Ckero  bad  ptetd 
by  voluntarily  resigning  to  him  the  valusble  p^nse*  d 
Macedonia,  to  which  Cicero  would  otherwiM  bsw  tea 
appointed  upon  going  out  of  office.  Tarloat  cmjKinv 
hare  been  formed  about  the  term  here  applied  l»  Un. 
which,  as  it  probably  relates  to  some  private  i>da<wflnf 
between  Cicero  and  Atticus,  most  ever  reiBsiB  •*<**» 
It  seems  to  be  a  oontemptnons  e»pieMiau  — d iatoj- 
tation  of  the  Greek  feminines,  wlxich  were  wmttirm 
applied  to  men,  and  which  IN>pe  has  thus  Rndosd  la  hif 
Uomer — 

**  O,  women  of  Acbaia,  men  no  mors." 
So  afterwards  [letter  14  of  this  book]  we  find  CSeoe  s^ 
the  term  *•  Aliola  Curionis,"  meaning  **  the  eiaaftisttM 
of  Curio.' 

q  Terentia,  we  know,  vras  Cicero's  wife.  0«B<Uai  n» 
qucstor  to  Antonius,  and  by  what  follows  seems  l»  to« 
been  employed  by  him  to  deceive  Terentia  witliW»P^ 
mises  of  repaying  some  money  perhaps  advxnetd  tgr  Oeao- 
Is  this  the  reason  of  the  term  tentmm  iMyofiK*^ 

'  These  may  probably  be  the  names  of  asoren 

•  Centeslmis.  The  Latin  indicates  one  per  e»t :  1i<«»b 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  oskoWed  A* 
interest  not  by  the  year,  but  by  the  month.  Tbs  •*•* 
and  ides,  that  is,  the  beginning  and  middle  of  eseh  mt^ 
being  the  usual  times  of  payment.  ^^ 

«  1  have  thought  it  right  s«U  to  preawve  tb«  «**"[ 
expression  in  the  feminine,  as  it  reUtes  to  Antontni  a&dtf 
the  character  of  the  Trojan  woman. 

»  The  Romans  thought  it  a  point  of  dignityin  wrv^> 
lie  capacity  always  to  speak  in  their  own  Iaii(pac«»  «o*  * 
hear  ioreignere  thraugh  an  interprrter. 

▼  Macedonia,  near  to  which  Atticus  resided. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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icios  If  his  anthority  for  this  report  I  ear- 
\j  be;  JOQ  will  see  wiiat  all  this  is.  It  appears 
Pompeios  is  very  friendlj  to  roe  ;  his  divorce 
oda*  is  mach  approted.  I  imagine  you.  have 
I  that  P.  Clodius,  the  son  of  Appius,  was 
ted  ia  vomeo's  clothes  at  the  house  of  Caios 
r,  while  the  religions  ceremonies  for  the  peo- 
rere  going  on,  and  that  he  was  saved,  and 
ited  oat  by  the  hands  of  a  servant-girl ;  that 
I  affair  of  great  scandal,  which  I  know  you 
sorry  for.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you. 
truth  I  have  been  t  good  deal  distressed, 
itheos,  my  reader,  a  pleasing  youth,  is  lately 
hich  hu  disturbed  me  more  than  the  death 
V  ought  to  have  done.  I  hope  you  will 
ite  to  me :  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say 
DCS  uppermost.  The  first  of  January,  in 
alship  of  M.  Messala  and  M.  Piso^ 


LETTER  XIII. 

DOW  received  three  letters  from  yon,  one 
f .  Cornelias,  which  I  imagine  you  de~ 

}nm  at  the  Tres  Tabemee*  ;  another, 
'  CannsiaD*  host  brought  me ;  the  third, 
roQ  mention  you  gave  from  the  vessel 
ichor  was  weighed :  which  were  all  let- 
aster  :  they  speak  in  a  chaste  style,  are 
I  with  pleasant  humour,  and  distinguish- 
I  of  affection.  These  letters  might  well 
)  write  in  return  ;  bat  I  have  been  the 
7  from  want  of  a  trusty  messenger ; 
ire  there  who  can  carry  a  letter  of  any 
•ut  lightening  it  by  a  perusal  >> !  Besides 
always  know  when  any  one  goes  to 

I  conceive  that,  having  slain  your 
'.  Amalthaea  *,  you  would  immediately 

to  Sicyoo.  Nor  am  I  by  any  means 
^ou  go  to  Antonius,  or  how  long  you 
n  Epirus :  so  that  I  do  not  care  to 
'  a  confidential  kind  either  to  Greeks' 


been  married  to  Pompeiua,  and  was  now 
■aid,  on  suspicion  of  adultery  with  Ccaar. 
to  tbe  secret  ceremonies  held  annually  in 
za  Dea,  oir  Good  Goddess,  for  the  safety  of 
J. 

antered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends, 
uary ;  and  by  their  names  the  years  were 
uished. 

or  the  Three  TAvems,  a  place  near 
•pian  road,  familiar  to  Christians  by 
in  St.  Paul's  Journey  to  Rome,  Acts 

a  tovm  on  the  road  to  Brondisiam,  by 
laed   to    his   estate  at  Buthrotum  in 

language  permitted,  I  have  thought  it 
B  htunble  Jest,  which  may  find  a  place 

i  Is  the  name  given  to  the  goat  fnbu- 
ve  nourished  Jupiter,  and  whose  horn 
e  the  emblem  of  ploity.  From  the 
the  wrord  Amaltheum  was  adopted  by 
e  Ifbrary  of  Atticns  in  Epirus,  rich  in 
Here  Cioero  usee  the  original  word, 
i^as  the  dlvixdty  of  the  place ;  and  he 
x  enjoying  himself  amidst  his  books, 
rould  go  to  Sicyon,  perhaps  to  claim 
a  as  renter  of  the  tributes.  See  let- 
ma  subject  to  the  Romans,  it  was 


or  to  Epirots.  Since  your  departure  some  things 
have  occurred  deserving  of  notice,  but  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  my  letter's  being  either  lost, 
or  opened,  or  intercepted. 

You  must  know  then  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
was  not  the  first  called  upon  for  my  opinion  *, 
and  that  the  peace-maker  of  the  AUobroges'  was 
put  before  me,  which  was  done  amidst  the  mur- 
murs of  the  senate,  but  without  any  reluctance  on 
my  part ;  for  I  am  thus  freed  from  all  obligation 
towards  a  perverse  man* ;  and  at  liberty  to  main- 
tain my  own  dignity  in  the  state  in  spite  of  his 
wishes.  And  this  second  place  of  delivering  my 
sentiments,  carries  with  it  nearly  the  same  authority 
as  the  first,  while  it  leaves  the  judgment  unfettered 
by  any  obligation  towards  the  consul.  The  third 
is  Catullus  ;  the  fourth  (if  you  wish  to  know  that 
too)  Hortensius.  But  the  consul  himself  is  of  a 
narrow  and  poor  spirit,  an  ill-natured  snarler  of 
that  sort  which  even  without  raillery  is  laughed 
at;  ridiculous  rather  from  his  features,  than  his 
wit  ^  :  concurring  in  nothing  with  the  state ;  se- 
parated from  all  the  principd  people ;  from  whom 
one  can  expect  no  good  to  the  sUte,  because  he 
wishes  it  no  good ;  and  from  whom  one  need  fear 
no  harm,  because  he  dares  not  commit  it.  His 
colleague*  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and  a  follower 
and  supporter  of  the  best  parties.  There  is  be- 
sides some  little  disagreement  between  them  :  but 
I  fear  lest  that  which  is  diseased  in  the  state  may 
spread  further ;  for  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that, 
while  the  sacred  ceremonies  for  the  people  were 
performing  at  Caesar's  house,  a  man  came  there  in 
female  dress  ;  and  when  the  vestal  virgins  had  re- 
newed the  sacrifice,  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the 
senate  by  Q.  Comificius.  He  was  the  first,  that 
you  may  not  suspect  any  of  us.  Afterwards  the 
aftair  was.  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  referred  to 
the  pontiffs,  and  it  was  determined  by  them  to  be 
sacrilege.  The  consuls  then,  by  another  decree  of 
the  senate,  published  an  indictment,  and  Caesar 
sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce.  In  this  cause  Piso, 
induced  by  his  friendship  with  P.  Clodius,  uses  his 

divided  into  two  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia, 
of  which  the  former  included  the  whole  of  Greece 
proper.  It  appears  from  Cicero's  Familiar  Letters, 
[letters  4,  5,  &a,]  that  8er.  Sulpicius,  as  governor  of 
Achaia,  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Peloponnesus,  Attica, 
Bceotia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus:  therefore  Plinius  calls  it 
•*  Achaiam,  illam  veram  et  meram  Grapciam."  And  Pau- 
sanias  says,  fcaXovfft  W  o^  'EAXe(5os,  dAA*  'Axa/of 
^f/A^yo  ol  'PwfjLoiot^  Si6ri  ix*tfMiiTiurro''ZKKi\¥as  l^* 
'Axcdur,  r6r9  rod  'EXAiyviiroD  irpotartiK&rtav.  [Lib. 
vii.]  And  thij  extended  sense  is  to  be  given  to  the  word 
'Axcdch  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Acts 
xviU.  12 ;  and  again,  ch.  xlx.  21 ;  also,  1  Cor.  xri.  15. 

«  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  consul, 
upon  first  entering  Into  office,  to  call  upon  the  consular 
senators  for  their  opinion  in  what  order  he  thought  proper ; 
which  order  was  observed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

'  By  this  expression  U  to  be  understood  Cains  Piso.  who 
had  presided  over  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in 
which  the  Allobroges  dwelt. 

ff  Marcus  Piso,  a  relation  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the 
new  consuls. 

l>  In  the  original  there  is  a  play  upon  the  words /oW*  and 
/acetiu,  which,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pre^rve  in  the  tnuu- 
hition.  so  neither  would  it  be  desirable,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  a  Juster  character  of  Cicero's  manner 
towards  his  intimate  Mend. 

1  M.  Measala. 
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endearoara  that  tbU  indictment,  which  he  himielf 
prefers,  and  prefers  by  order  of  the  senate,  and 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  may  be  set  aside.  Mes- 
sala  is  hitherto  Tery  strennous  for  measures  of 
scTerity.  Good  men  are  kept  away  by  the  en- 
treaties  of  Clodios ;  ruflSans  are  provided  ;  and  I 
myself,  who  had  been  a  Tery  Lycurgus  at  the  be- 
ginning, am  daily  softened  down.  Cato  is  instant 
and  argent.  In  short,  I  am  afraid  lest  these  mat- 
ters, neglected  by  the  good,  and  supported  by  the 
wicked,  may  be  the  occasion  of  serious  evils  to  the 
republic.  But  that  friend  of  yours  (you  know 
who  I  mean  J ;  about  whom  you  wrote  to  me,  that 
when  he  no  longer  dared  to  find  fault,  he  began  to 
commend)  makes  a  show  of  great  regard  for  me  ; 
salutes  me,  loves  me,  openly  praises  me ;  secretly, 
yet  so  that  it  is  suflSciently  manifest,  he  envies  me  : 
there  is  nothing  kind  in  him,  nothing  candid,  no- 
thing disinterested  in  his  politics,  nothing  illus- 
trious, nothing  brave,  nothing  liberal.  But  these 
things  I  will  detail  to  you  more  particularlv  some 
other  time ;  for  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently 'known 
to  me ;  nor  do  I  care  to  intrust  to  this  fellow,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  a  letter  about  things  of  such 
importance.  The  prsetors  have  not  yet  had  their 
provinces  allotted  them;  the  business  is  in  the 
same  sUte  in  which  you  left  it^.  The  geographi- 
cal position  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  you 
require,  shall  have  a  place  in  my  speech.  I  had 
observed  that  the  date  of  the  third  of  December 
was  wrong.  The  parU  of  my  speeches  which  you 
commend,  I  assure  you  pleased  me  very  much ; 
though  I  did  not  before  venture  to  say  so.  But  now 
that  they  have  your  approbation,  they  appear  to  me 
more  truly  Attic'.  I  have  added  something  to  the 
speech  against  Metellus-.  The  book  shaU  be  sent 
to  you,  since  your  kind  regard  for  me  has  given 
you  a  taste  for  oratorical  writings.  What  news 
shall  I  send  you ?  what?  The  consul Messab  has 
bought  Autronius's  house  for  437  sestertia" 
(£33,600.)  What  is  that  to  me  ?  you  will  say ;  only 
that  in  comparison  with  this  purchase,  I  must  be 
judged  to  have  laid  out  my  money  prudentiy ;  and 
people  have  begun  to  understand  that,  in  buying. 
It  IS  very  allowable  to  use  the  assistance  of  one's 
friends,  in  order  to  attain  some  respectability ». 
That  Trojan  woman  is  a  slow  business  ;  but,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  hope.  Do  you  bring  these  mat- 

J  Cn.  Pompelos  U  probably  the  peraon  here  intended. 

■  Q.  Cloero  had  been  one  of  the  prwtors.  which  made 
this  circumstance  of  some  interest  both  to  Cicero  and  to 
Attlous.  the  one  his  brother,  the  other  his  brother-in-law. 

'  The  Attic  manner  of  writing  and  speaking  was  always 
considered  as  the  roost  perfect  model. 

«  The  tribnne  MeteUus  had  been  active  in  opposing 
Cicero,  charging  him  with  having  put  citizens  to  death 
without  a  trial. 

»  If  the  text  be  correct,  the  amount  in  English  money 
would  be  about  3642^  But  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect 
iorae  error,  such  as  may  easily  be  made  In  transcribing 
figures ;  for  Cicero  mentions  this  purohase  as  a  justification 
of  his  own  conduct  in  borrowing  money  for  a  house  in 
Rome,  for  which  it  appears  by  his  PamUiar  Letters  that 
he  gave  3500  seatertia,  or  near  30,00(W.  [Ep.  Fara.  v.  6.]  It 
Beems  probable,  therefore,  that  instead  of  CCCCXXXVII 
it  ought  to  be  written  either  (1)  (I)  (l)  <i)  XXXVH,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  33,644/.,  or XXX VU  (trides  sepUes. 
3700)  equivalent  to  30.833/. 

o  This  passage  is  iUustrated  by  reference  to  the  39th 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Offices,  where  Cicero  speaks 
of  the  respect  attached  to  a  person's  residence— adhibenda 
commoditatis  dignitatisque  diligentia. 


ten  to  a  conclusion.  Ton  may  expect  to  hm 
from  me  again  with  more  freedom.  Jaossiy  27, 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  MesaaU  and  M.  Pisa 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  afWud  you  will  be  tired  of  barin;  bov 
much  I  am  engaged  ;)  but  in  truth  I  htre  bees  m 
busy,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time  for  thii  ibort 
letter,  and  that  has  been  snatdied  from  importaat 
occupations.  I  I  mentioned  in  a  fomer  letter? 
Pompeius's  fibt  harangue ;  that  it  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  poor,  that  it  appeared  spiritless  to  tlie 
wicked,  unsatisfoctory  to  Uie  rich,  und%iuiied  to 
the  good  If  in  short,  it  was  a  cold  perforaasct^ 
Afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  consoi  Viso, 
that  inconsiderate  tribune  Fufius  bronglit  PimipeiDi 
forth  to  the  assembly  of  the  peopled  The  hwaiat 
was  conducted  in  the  Flaminian  Circas^  mi  the 
same  day,  in  that  very  place,  was  a  fair  haU.  j  H« 
inquired  of  him  whether  he  approved  of  the  jad^ 
being  chosen  by  the  pnetor  in  the  affiir  of  Cb* 
dius's  sacrilege ;  which  judges  the  same  prcttf 
was  to  use  as  his  council  t  as  it  had  aheidj  bees 
appointed  by  the  senate,  f  Upon  which  Pompdis 
spoke  quite  aristocraticialy  ;  replying,  that  tk 
authority  of  the  senate  on  aU  occasions  bad  now, 
and  always,  the  greatest  weight  with  him ;  and  t^i 
he  professed  at  great  length.  FAfterwards  thecossd 
Messala  inquired  of  Pompeins  in  the  seaatetVbal 
he  thought  of  the  offen|e  to  religion,  what  of  tbe 
indictment  announced.!  He  spoke  in  socb  a  maa* 
ner  in  the  senate  as  to  commend  generaUj  all  the 
acts  of  that  body  ;  and  said  to  me,  ss  be  lat  by 
me,  that  he  thought  his  answer  oontained  a  sbS- . 
cient  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  bio./ 
Crassus,  perceiving  that  it  gained  him  tppb&se  to 
have  it  supposed  that  he  was  pleased  with  nj  €»• 
sulate,  rose  up,  and  spoke  of  my  consakte  in  ^ 
handsomest  manner,  saying,  that  he  owed  it  to  ae 
that  he  was  &  senator,  that  he  enjoyed  his  fneiom 
and  his  life  ;Ahat  as  often  as  he  saw  his  wiiie,  bis 
home,  his  coKntn,  so  often  he  saw  bteasings  de« 
rived  from  me  :  pn  short,  all  those  topics  of  iiit 
and  sword,  which  I  used  variously  to  represeat  is 
my  speeches  (yon,  who  are  my  Aristsrdias  asd 
critic,  know  those  repositories  of  omsmeats),  be 
interwove  with  great  etfect."^  I  was  atting  not 
Pompeins,  and  observed  him  to  be  moved ;  vb^ 
ther  it  was  that  Crassus  should  have  gained  die  ap- 
plause which  he  had  missed,  or  that  my  deeds 
should  be  so  esteemed  as  to  obtain  the  resdj  oos- 
currence  of  the  senate  to  the  praises  behoved 
upon  them,  especially  by  one  who  owed  it  ne  tbe 
less,  because,  in  all  my  letters  in  combaenda^  of 
Pompeins,  he  had  been  lightly  spoken  o^Jk^ 
day  much  attached  me  to  Crassus  :  and  mmenx 
was  given  covjrtly,  I  willingly  acknowledged  fiws 
him  openly,  ^ut  as  for  myself,  ye  gods !  bov  I 
exulteKl  before  my  new  hearer,  Pompeins !  If  periodi 
and  inflections,  if  deductions  and  argnmeatii  enr 
availed  me,  it^was  then/  in  short,  there  wei«  ge- 
neral cheers :  for  the  subject  was,  of  the  ^IgnitT 


P  This  letter  is  lost. 

1  Pdmpeius  baring  applied  for  the  hoaonr  of  a 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  rcsi<fing  bc;<B<^ 
the  walls  uf  Rome  till  that  was  orer.  It  was.  UicnfoR*  <» 
compliment  to  him  that  the  meetings  ot  the  pe^k  and  of 
the  senate  were  at  this  time  held  out  of  the  city. 
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be  NDite,  the  aninimity  of  the  kni^ti,  the 
tat  of  lU  Italy,  the  eipiriog  remains  of  the 
piracf,  of  pkoty  and  peace.  Yon  know  my 
n  on  such  materials :  they  were  to  exerted/ 
[  am  the  more  brief,  becaoM  I  imagine  that 
nnst  hare  been  heard  eren  as  far  as  you. 
t  thii  ii  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  The 
!  it  oor  Areopagus' :  nothing  can  be  more 
lothiog  more  upright,  nothing  more  strenn- 
^or  vhen  the  day  vas  come  for  bringing  for- 
he  ifflpeadunent,  according  to  the  decree  of 
late,  there  were  collected  youths  scarcely 
1,  the  whole  herd  of  Catiline,  with  the  ef- 
t  son  of  Cnrio  at  their  head,  demanding  of 
pie  to  set  aside  the  impeachment.  Eren 
e  consul,  who  had  proposed  it,  was  now 
himself  against  it  The  Clodian  mob  had 
essioD  of  Uie  passages ;  and  voting  papers 
nished  so,  that  none  might  be  given  signi- 
ent  Here  then  Cato  rushes  to  the  ros- 
1  otters  a  most  serere  reproach  on  the 
iso,  a  that  can  be  called  reproach,  which 
di^ty,  fall  of  authority,  full  of  whole- 
osel  Oor  friend  Hortensius  follows  to 
pnrpoae,  and  many  other  good  men  ;  but 
ance  of  Faronius  was  particularly  dis- 
.  In  this  oonooorse  of  principal  per- 
assembly  is  dismissed;    the  senate  is 

when  it  was  decreed,  in  a  full  house, 
}  was  contending  against  it,  and  Clodins 
ting  at  the  feet  of  each  indiridual,)  that 
i  Aould  use  their  authority  with  the 
dmit  the  impeachment  Fifteen  voted 
igainst  passing  the  decree;  on  the  other 
;  least  four  hundred.    The  thing  was 

Fufins,  the  tribune,  then  gave  way. 
le  some  pitiful  addresses,  in  which  he 
tensius,  t.  Piso,  and  the  consul  Mes- 
-eat  disrespect;  me  he  only  charged 
found  out'  everything,  llie  senate 
hat  nothing  should  be  done  respecting 
:  of  the  praetors,  the  embassies,  and 
ss,  tin  the  impeachment  should  have 
forward.  Here  yon  have  the  history 
I  afiairs.  But  yet  I  must  tell  yon 
id  not  hoped  for :  the  consul  Mes- 
3t,  brave,  firm,  diligent,  and  extols, 
tates  me :  the  other  is  by  one  fault 
;  in  that  be  ia  indolent,  sleepy,  in- 
>Ie  of  business ;  but  in  will  so  ill- 
he  b^an  to  hate  Pompdus  ever 
lag  in  which  he  praised  the  senate, 
re  woDderfiilly  alienated  from  him 
lie ;  nor  ia  he  induced  to  act  thus 
hip  towards  Clodius,  than  by  a  love 

Actions  measures.  But  he  has 
the  mag^trates  like  him.  With 
f  Fafiusy  we  enjoy  a  good  set  of 
^omutuB    is    another  Cato.     But 

.  This  is  the  wcU-known  oooncil  at 
;h  St.  Paul  afterwards  spake.  It  m* 
iticB.  It  may  be  ofa«enred  that  Cioero, 
fctia»  malcea  the  more  frequent  aw  of 
tieoaose  the  laiB0uaf«  was  familiar  to 
9  he  vraa  often  resident  in  Greece 
I  fwinrj*  to  obeerre,  that  the  Romaoa 
aoplein  their  aascmbUee  from  a  raieed 
tra. 

lof  ttilskfad 


now,  to  return  to  private  matters,  the  Trojan 
woman  has  made  good  her  promises.  Do  you  ac- 
complish the  commissions  which  you  have  under- 
taken. My  brother  Quintus,  who  has  purchased 
the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  Argiletan 
buildhig  for  725  sestertia  (6000/.)>  is  desirous  of 
selling  his  Tusculanum,  in  order  to  buy,  if  he  can, 
Pacilius's  house.  I  want  you  to  be  reconciled  to 
Lucceius.  I  see  him  very  desirous  of  it,  and  will 
lend  my  assistance.  Let  me  know  exactly  what 
you  are  doing,  where  you  are,  and  how  things  are 
going  on.    The  13th  of  February. 


LETTER  XV. 

You  have  heard  that  the  province  of  Asia"  has 
fallen  to  my  dear  brother  Quintus ;  for  I  doubt 
not  but  common  report  has  brought  you  this  intelli- 
gence swifter  than  any  friend's  letter.  Now,  as  you 
know  I  have  always  been  very  greedy  of  praise ;  and 
am,  and  am  esteemed,  beyond  all  men  attached 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  have  incurred  much  obloquy 
and  enmity  in  the  cause  of  the  republic ;  do  you 
therefore  *'  call  to  mind  all  your  prowess^,"  and  by 
your  management  contrive  that  I  may  be  praised 
and  loved  l^  everybody.  Upon  this  subject  I  will 
write  more  to  you  in  the  letter  I  shall  send  by 
Quintus  himself.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
let  me  know  what  you  have  done  about  my  com- 
missions :  and  what,  also,  about  your  own  busi- 
ness ;  for  since  your  departure  from  Brundisium, 
no  letters  from  you  have  been  delivered  to  me.  I 
want  much  to  know  how  you  do.     March  15. 


Ixjs  teetfa  in  derWon. 


LETTER  XVI. 

You  ask  me  what  happened  at  the  trial,  that  the 
issue  should  have  been  so  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  desire  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  I  battled  less  than  usuaL  I 
shall  answer  you  the  last  first,  like  Hqmer*".  For, 
as  long  as  the  authority  of  the  senate  required  my 
support,  I  fought  with  such  eagerness  and  vehe- 
mence, as  to  excite  shouts  and  acclamations  greatiy 
to  my  honour.  And  if  ever  yon  thought  me 
strenuous  in  the  public  cause,  you  would  certainly 
have  admired  me  upon  that  occasion  ;  for  when  he 
had  recourse  to  his  declamations,  and  in  them  used 
my  name  invidiously,  ye  immortal  gods !  what 
fighting,  what  execution  did  I  exhibit  !  What 
attacks  did  I  make  upon  Piso,  upon  Curio— upon 
tiie  whole  crew  !    How  did  I  assail  die  levity  of  the 

■  The  provincial  Asia  wae  ritoated  in  the  wertern  part 
of  AoaMinor.  GeneraUyepcaldng,  Asia  Minor  was  caDed 
Asia. 

»  The  original  is  taken  from  a  verve  of  Homer.  Cic«t> 
means  to  reqncet  that  AUfcus,  who  was  invited  to  be 
lientenant  to  Quintus,  would  exert  himself  to  rmder  the 
Gfeeks  of  Asia  Mhior  farourable  to  liim ;  and  thxt  he 
should  do  so«  he  offers  three  ressotw:  lit,  tfaax  be  wk»  f  o4 
of  praise  from  all  men  ;  Mly.  that  he  kfcd  hnr^eif  slwari 
shown  a  partiality  towards  the  Greek* ;  sad  >£y,  becasise 
he  was  apprefaensiTe  lest  the  enecues  be  had  Ei^ie  b;  hM 
rigorous  conduct  in  liis  consuiihip  ratit  «.4MVj«r  »» 
injure  his  reputatfc»  ahnmL  Aux^a,  acwvrer,  triwmA 
to  accept  the  ai^wintmcnt  td  liecteftsst. 

w  Homer  begins  his  Bias  near  tfae  uatlajba  tf  &e 
TrotJan  war,  and  afterwards  ■armdwii  ^  t\t  iiaar  «/  tke 
earlier  part. 
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old,  the  wantonness  of  the  young !  Often  did  I 
want  yon,  so  help  me  gods  I  not  only  as  an  adviser 
of  my  plans,  hut  as  a  witness  of  my  extraordinary 
exertions.  But  after  Hortensius  had  devised  that 
the  tribune  Fufius  should  bring  in  the  law  respect- 
ing the  sacrilege  (in  which  there  was  no  other  dif- 
ference from  the  consular  indictment,  excepting 
in  the  condition  of  the  judges;  though  in  that 
was  everything),  and  was  earnest  that  it  might  be 
so  done ;  having  persuaded  himself,  and  others, 
that  no  judges'  could  absolve  him,  I  contracted 
my  sails,  knowing  well  the  inefficiency  of  such 
judges,  and  I  said  nothing  in,  my  evidence  but  what 
was  so  well  known  and  attested  that  I  could  not 
omit  it  If,  therefore,  you  ask  me  the  reason  of 
the  acquittal  (to  revert  now  to  your  first  question), 
it  was  the  neediness  and  baseness  of  the  judges ; 
and  that  it  should  so  happen  was  occasioned  by 
Hortensiu5*8  proposal ;  who,  fearing  lest  Fufius's 
intercession  might  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  law,  as  decreed  by  the  senate,  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  better  to  have  him  left  in  disgrace  and 
ignominy,  than  intrusted  to  an  unsound  court  of 
judgment.  But  prompted  byhis  hatred,  he  hastened 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  trial,  saying,  that  even 
before  a  leaden  sword  he  must  needs  fall.  But  if  you 
ask  what  were  the  circumstances  of  this  judgment 
which  had  so  incredible  an  issue,  I  answer,  such 
that  the  counsel  of  Hortensius,  which  now  from 
the  event  is  censured  by  others,  was  by  me  censured 
from  the  very  beginning.  For  as  the  rejection  of 
a  judge  is  made  with  the  greatest  applause,  when 
the  prosecutor,  like  an  upright  censor,  rejects  per- 
sons of  bad  character,  and  the  defendant,  like  a 
kind  master  of  ghidiators,  selects  the  most  tem- 
perate ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  judges 
sat  down  together,  all  honest  men  began  to  have 
sad  misgivings)^ ;  for  a  baser  set  never  met  together 
in  a  common  gaming-house :  senators  of  stained 
reputation,  ruined  knights,  and  tribunes,  not 
debtors,  so  much  as  receivers".  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  honest  men  among  them,  whom  he 
could  not  remove  by  rejection,  who  sat  downcast 
and  mournful  among  people  most  unlike  to  them- 
selves, and  seemed  afraid  of  being  infected  by  the 
contagion  of  their  infsmy.  Here,  as  each  charge 
was  submitted  to  this  council,  in  the  first  inquiries, 
there  appeared  a  surprising  severity,  without  any 
difference  of  opinion  :  the  defendant  had  obtained 
nothing ;  more  was  even  granted  to  the  prosecutor 
than  he  asked ;  Hortensius,  in  short,  was  exulting 
that  he  should  have  managed  so  well.  There  was 
nobody  who  did  not  think  him  guilty,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  condemned.  Upon  my  being  brought 
forwards  as  a  witness,  I  imagine  you  will  have 
heard  from  the  acclamation  evenofClodius*s  advo- 
cates, what  rising  of  the  judges  took  place,  how 
they  surrounded  me,  how  openly  they  exposed 
their  throats  to  P.  Clodius  for  my  security  :  which 
I  consider  a  much  greater  honour  than  that  which 
was  shown  to  Xenocrates,  whom  your  countrymen 
prevented  from  swearing  when  he  gave  his  testi- 

'  The  judges  of  ancient  Rome  oorresponded  to  our  jury 
rather  than  to  our  judges,  and  determined  the  fact,  not 
the  law.    Their  number  varied  at  different  times. 

7  The  for^(oing  sentence  has  been  differently,  but  I 
think  wrongly,  understood  by  commentators. 

>  Intimating  that  they  were  both  ruined  and  bribed. 
The  sense  is  rendered  in  some  measure  obscure  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  antithesis  of  srati  and  aerariL 


mony  :  or  that  of  our  judges,  who  leiiiBed  to  look 
at  the  accounts  of  Metellus  Nnmidicns,  whathry 
were  brought  round  as  usuiL  What  was  daae  to 
me,  I  say,  is  much  greater.  So  that  by  tbewice 
of  his  judges,  when  I  was  so  defoided  bj  tkos  ts 
the  safegiuurd  of  the  country,  the  culprit  wai  coo- 
founded,  and  all  his  supporters  shrunk  at  osce ; 
and  the  next  day  the  same  concourse  omeiboat 
me  as  had  conducted  me  home  on  reagnia;  ^ 
consulship.  The  noble  Areopagites  *  cried  oat  tint 
they  would  not  come  forwaid  unless  a  gurd  vas 
appointed.  It  was  submitted  to  the  coiincil :  oae 
voice  alone  was  against  having  a  guard.  TheaiBr 
was  brought  before  the  senate:  it  was  decreed  with 
great  dignity  and  liberality ;  the  judges  were  com- 
mended ;  the  business  was  intrusted  to  the  isagis- 
trates  :  nobody  thought  the  man  would  nake 
any  reply.  Say  now,  ye  Muses,  how  the  fire 
was  first  kindled  \  You  know  Baldhesd',  bin  of 
the  Nanneian  estates,  that  panegyrist  of  BOBe, 
whose  speech  I  mentioned  to  you  so  fall  of  aiy 
praise.  In  two  days  he  accomplished  the  wWe 
business  by  means  of  a  single  slave,  and  him  taken 
from  the  school  of  the  gUdiators.  He  seat  for  tke 
judges  to  come  to  him ;  he  promised,  he  entrcatei 
he  bribed.  Nay,  more,  O  ye  gods !  such  a  pnA- 
gate  business !  even  the  enjoyment  of  catm 
women,  and  the  introduction  of  y^™8™5 
£amily,  were  made  to  enhance  tiie  price  ofeed  to 
some  of  the  judges.  Thus,  in  the  genoal  ahaow 
of  all  honest  men,  while  the  forum  was  fiBed  wtl 
slaves,  there  were  still  twenty-five  judges  lofim, 
that,  in  face  of  the  greatest  danger  they  i^ox 
rather  to  perish  than  to  ruin  everything:  the« 
were  thirty-one  who  were  more  moyed  by  haam 
than  by  fame :  one  of  whom  Catulus  meetiag  »d 
to  him,  •*  What  made  you  ask  us  for  a  gasid?  were 
you  afraid  of  having  your  money  taken  any. 
You  have  here,  as  shortly  as  I^could  gire  it  yw. 
the  nature  of  the  trial,  and  the  reason  of  tte 


acquittal.  , 

You  ask  further  what  is  the  present  itate  oJ 
public  affairs,  and  how  I  am  affected.  Kmv, 
then,  that  the  consUtution  of  the  «P*!>*!* '  jjj* 
you  thought  my  counsels,  I  thought  dirine  Pron- 
deuce*',  had  confirmed;  which  seemed  to  be  6i« 
and  consolidated  by  the  union  of  all  good  meat 
and  the  authority  of  my  consulship ;  ^'^f"* 
god  have  compassion  upon  us,  has  sKppwfroo 
our  hands  by  this  single  judgment :  if  it  cia  be 
called  a  judgment,  that  thirty  of  the  ^^^^^ 
most  profligate  of  tBfe  Roman  people,  by  the  dW 
of  bribery,  should  extinguish  all  right  and  jastice: 
and,  what  not  only  all  men,  but  all  animaU,  kaoj 
to  have  been  done,  that  Talna,  and  Visat^  aw 
Spongia,  and  such  scoundrels,  should  dcl«»]?^ 
not  to  have  been  done.  But  yet,  that  1  n^^ 
you  some  consolation  on  the  part  of  the  ^rl 
wickedness  does  not  exult  in  itsjvictory  witt^ 
alacrity  which  some  miscreants  had  hoped,  t^ 


\The  term  is  here  used  in  derision. 

b'The  original  is  quoted  from  Homer.  .  _^ 

c  Baldhead— in  the   original   Calrus,  ♦hW»-  "** 
meaning  bald,  as  1  have  expressed  it,  was  tbe  Bin>*«<^   ^ 
considerable  family  in  andent  Rome.    H«reil»"**J  ' 
mockery  for  Craasus.    What  is  the  exact  ilgniiaW«»  ' 
eje'lfannfjanit  commentators  are  not  agreed. 

^  1  doubt  not  these  expreesicMas  have  a  refa«M*V^ 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  against  a  superinteodinf  Pro*^*''' 
Atticus,  OS  is  well  known,  being  of  that  sect 
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round  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  state ; 
ej  fullj  thought,  when  relig^ion  and  modest j, 
the  ftith  of  jodgmeoti,  and  the  authority  of 
mate  had  fallen,  that  then  wickedness  and 
oameas,  being  openly  Tictorioos,  would  exact 
7  honest  man  reugeance  for  the  pain  which 
rillain  bad  anffered  by  the  seTcrity  of  my 
ihip.  And  I,  that  same  person  (for  I  need 
'  the  reproach  of  rain-glorionsness  in  epeak- 
nyielf  to  you,  especially  in  a  letter  which 
nobody  else  to  read),  myself,  I  say,  have 
the  drooping  spirits  of  good  men,  encourag- 

ronsing  everyone:  and  hy  persecuting 
ising  these  cormpt  jadges,  I  have  snatched 
nee  from  all  the  supporters  and  favourers 
ictory.  I  have  never  suffered  the  consul 
e  at  peace  in  anything :  I  have  taken  away 

man  the  province  of  Syria,  already  pro- 
) ;  I  have  recalled  the  senate  to  its  former 
ind  have  ronied  it  from  its  despondence. 
have  crashed  when  he  was  present  in  the 
th  by  a  continued  speech  full  of  dignity, 
ercation,  of  which  you  may  taste  a  few 
;  for  the  rest  can  neither  have  their 
l^nce,  from  want  of  that  spirit  of  con- 
ch yott  Greeks  call  ky&wa.  For  when 
the  senate  on  the  15th  of  May,  being 
I  for  my  opuion,  I  entered  at  length 
neral  state  of  the  republic,  and  seemed 
;d  when  I  brought  in  that  head  of  my 
'that  the  conscript  fathers*,  on  the 
single  wound,  should  not  be  dejected, 
faint ;  that  it  was  a  wound  of  such  a 
it  neither  to  be  dissembled  nor  to  be 
e  should  be  thought  either  cowards  by 
I  at  it,  or  stupid  by  not  being  sensible 
itulus  had  been  twice  acquitted ;  twice 
t  he  now  was  the  third  let  loose  upon 
f  his  judges.  You  are  mistaken, 
judges  have  reserved  you  not  for  the 
a  prison,  and  have  wished  not  to 

the  state,  but  to  deprive  you  of 
rherefore,  conscript  fathers,  raise  up 
liotain  your  dignity:  that  concord  of 
iret  remains  in  the  republic :  they 

bat  their  courage  is  unabated  :  no 
»eeD  created ;  but  what  was  there 

brought  to  light:  in  the  trial  of 
man  several  have  been  found  like 
lat  am  I  doing?  I  have  almost 
ech  in  mr  letter.  I  return  to  our 
le  pretty' boy  gets  up,  and  objects 

been  at  Baise'.  **  It  is  not  true : 
;re?  Is  it  the  same,''  added  I, 
e  to  say  I  had  been  in  conceal- 
at,"  says  he,  "has  a  fellow  of 
with  hot  baths  V  **  Say  this," 
»ur  patron •),  who  longed  for  the 

re  usually  addressed  by  this  title, 
some,**  was  one  of  the  names  of  the 
m  which  Clodius  descended. 
:ated   fox  its  warm  baths,  and  fre- 
tuous. 

alludes  to  Clodios'fl  concealment  in 
TTiies  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
about  sixty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Rome, 
a. 

Iljr  supposed  that  Cicero,  by  this  ex- 
»ter  of  Clodius,  who  wanted  to  have 
i  Cioero.  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
I :  hut  the  partioolar  drcum. 


baths  of  Arpinum.''  (For  you  know  the  Marine  K) 
**  How  long,"  says  he, "  shall  we  bear  this  king  !*' 
'*  Do  you  venture  to  pronounce  the  word  king,'' 
said  I,  **  when  he  whose  name  was  king  did  not  so 
much  as  mention  you  in  his  will  V*  (For  he  had 
devoured  the  inheritance  of  Rex  in  his  expecta- 
tion.) "  You  have  been  buying  a  "  fine  house," 
says  he.  '*  One  would  think,"  said  I,  '*  you  were 
accusing  me  of  buying  the  judges."  '*  They  would 
not  trust  you,"  says  he,  **  even  on  your  oath." 
**  Nay,  but,"  said  I,  "  five-and-twenty  did  trust 
me :  the  other  one-and-thirty  did  not  trust  you, 
for  they  took  care  to  receive  their  money  before- 
hand." Overwhelmed  by  continued  shouts,  he 
sunk  down,  and  held  his  tongue.  My  situation  is 
this.  Among  the  good,  I  am  just  as  you  left  me  ; 
among  the  filth  and  dregs  of  the  city,  much  better 
now  than  you  left  me  ;  for  it  is  no  prejudice  to  me 
that  my  evidence  should  seem  to  have  had  no  effect 
Their  ill- disposition  has  been  let  blood  without  any 
pain  to  me ;  and  the  more  so,  because  all  those 
supporters  of  that  iniquity  acknowledge  that  a  very 
clear  case  was  bought  off  from  the  judges.  In 
addition  to  this,  that  wretched  and  hungry  rabble, 
who  hang  about  the  popular  assemblies  like  a 
leech,  eager  for  money,  imagine  that  I  am  much 
esteemed  by  this  Magnus*.  And  indeed  we  are 
united  togeUier  by  a  frequent  and  pleasant  inter- 
course to  such  a  degree,  that  those  our  revellers  in 
conspiracy",  half-bearded  youths,  in  their  con- 
versations call  him  Cukus'*  Cicero.  Therefore,  in 
the  games  and  shows  I  carry  off  wonderful  marks 
of  fovour,  without  any  shepherd's  pipe  to  inter- 
mingle its  hissing  **.  The  public  attention  is  just 
now  directed  to  Uie  comitia  for  the  election  of  con- 
suls. Our  Magnus,  against  the  wish  of  everybody, 
thrusts  forwards  the  son  of  Aulus  ^ ;  and  in  con- 
ducting this  business,  he  endeavours  to  gain  his 
cause,  neither  by  authority  nor  by  favour,  but  by 
those  means  with  which  king  Philippus  said  he 
was  able  to  take  any  castle  into  which  an  ass  laden 
with  gold  could  get  up.  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
consul  has  undertaken  the  affair,  like  Doterio*i  the 
player;  and  that  he  has  people  in  his  house  to 
distribute  money,  which  I  do  not  believe.  But 
there  have  lately  been  made  two  hateful  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  are  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  the  consul,  on  the  requisition  of  Cato  and 
Domitius  :  one,  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  search 
the  houses  even  of  magistrates  on  informations  of 
bribery  ;  the  other,  that  anybody  who  had  distribu- 
tors of  money  in  bis  house,  should  be  considered 
as  an  enemy  to  the  state.     Lurco,  one  of  the 


stances  and  private  histories  of  those  remote  times  are  not 
sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  any  person  to  speak  with 
confidence  about  it. 

^  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed. 
I  incline  to  believe  it  a  parenthesis  addressed  to  Atticus, 
signifying,  perhaps,  some  salt  spring  near  Arpinum,  or 
some  villa  thence  denominated. 

»  A  title  known  to  belong  to  Pompeius. 

n  This  may  probably  refer  to  some  designation  familiar 
to  the  private  conversation  of  the  two  friends. 

■>  Cncus  was  Pompeius's  prenomen. 

o  The  pastoritia  Jlstula  of  the  original  might  perhaps 
resemble  a  modem  cat-call. 

P  This  is  supposed  to  be  Afranios,  a  man  of  no  preten- 
sions for  such  an  appointment. 

4  Much  doubt  has  been  entertained  abont  the  true  read- 
ing and  the  meaning  of  this  word,  which,  however,  is  of 
little  m  oment.    The  consul  here  spoken  of  is  Piso. 
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tribonet  of  the  peoj^  who  entered  upon  his  office 
at  the  time  of  the  iElian  law,  has  been  set  free 
from  the  operation  both  of  the  iElian  and  Fofian 
law,  that  he  might  introduce  another  on  canTaaa- 
ing  at  elections ;  which,  lame  as  he  is%  he  has  pro- 
mulgated under  prosperous  omens.  So  the  coinitia 
are  put  off  to  the  27th  of  July.  The  noTelty  in 
the  law  is  this  :  that  anybodr  who  shall  have  pro- 
mised money  in  his  tribe,  if  he  have  not  given  it, 
shall  be  exempt  from  penalty ;  but  if  he  have  giren 
it,  he  shall  have  to  pay  to  each  tribe  three  thousand 
sestertii*  (2bL)  annually,  as  long  as  he  lives.  I 
observed  Uiat  P.  Clodius  had  alrmdy  kept  this  law, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  accustomed  to  promise,  and 
not  to  pay.  But  mark  you ;  do  you  perceive  how 
my  consulate,  which  Curio  before  called  a  deifi- 
cation, will,  if  this  man  be  elected,  become  a  mere 
puppet-show'  ?  Therefore  I  beliere  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  our  philosophy,  as  you  do; 
and  disregard  these  affairs  of  consulships  as  un- 
vrorthy  of  notice. 

As  to  what  you  tell  me,  tiiat  you  have  determined 
not  to  go  into  Asia,  I  should  rather  have  vrished 
that  you  did  go ;  and  cannot  but  fear  that  some 
unplouant  consequence  may  arise  from  that  dr- 
cumstanoe".  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  blame 
your  determination,  especially  after  baring  declined 
to  accept  a  province  myself.  I  shall  be  content 
with  your  epigrams,  which  you  have  placed  in  the 
Amaltheum  ;  especially  since  Chilius  has  left  me, 
and  Arcbias  has  written  nothing^  But  having 
already  composed  a  Greek  poem  in  honour  of  the 
LueulU,  I  am  afraid  he  vrill  now  turn  his  attention 
to  the  story  of  the  Cascilii.  I  returned  thanks  to 
Antonius  in  your  name,  and  delivered  the  letter  to 
Manlius.  I  have  hitherto  written  to  you  the  less 
frequently,  because  I  had  no  proper  person  to 
whom  1  could  intrust  my  letters ;  nor  did  I  suf- 
fidentiy  know  what  I  should  intrust  to  them. 
Farewell.  I  have  now  made  you  amends.  If 
Cincius*"  refers  to  me  any  butiness  of  yours,  I  vrill 
readily  undertake  it;  but  he  is  just  now  more 
occupied  in  affairs  of  his  own,  in  which  I  shall  not 
be  backward  in  assisting  him.  If  you  are  likely  to 
be  stationary,  you  may  expect  often  to  hear  from 
me ;  but  do  you  also  write  frequently.  I  vrish  you 
would  describe  to  me  your  Amaltheum,  how  it  is 
situated,  how  it  is  fitted  up  ;  and  that  you  would 
send  me  any  poems,  and  stories  you  possess  on  the 
subject  of  Amalthea*.  I  should  like  to  make  one  at 
Arpinum.  I  will  send  you  something  of  my  writ- 
ing ;  at  present  there  is  nothing  finished. 

r  Any  personal  defect  was  considered  as  inauspicious. 

*  Tbe  number  of  the  tribes  was  thirty-five. 

t  Tbe  Latin  fabam  mimuntt  if  it  be  correct,  is  not  now 
intelligible.  I  have  given  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  gene- 
ral signification. 

a  The  difficulties  which  Cicero  apprebended  Actually 
took  place,  owing  to  his  brother's  taking  ill  this  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  Atticus,  to  serve  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  Ueutenaat 

▼  Cicero  had  wished  that  one  of  these  poets  should  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  his  consulship. 

V  See  letter  3  of  this  book,  note  P. 

X  Amalthea  is  properly  the  fabulous  name  of  the  fabu- 
lous goat  which  was  said  to  have  nourished  the  infant 
Jupiter :  it  is,  therefore,  rightly  exprcopod  in  this  place. 
But  Attious's  library  was  denominated  AmalUMum.  See 
letter  13  of  this  book,  note  c. 


LETTER  XVIL 

I  PBKCBiVB  from  your  letter,  and  froatheeopes 
of  my  brother  Quintus's  whidi  you  teat  vitk  it, 
a  great  alteration  in  his  disposition  and  sattsnts 
towards  you;  which  affects  me  with  slltkatcoaeera 
which  my  extreme  love  for  you  both  migbt  be  ex- 
pected to  produce ;  and  I  wonder  wiitt  cm  hsvc 
happened,  that  should  occasion  to  my  brotber 
Quintus  either  such  deep  offence,  or  soch  cbanfew 
ableness  of  mind.  I  had  already  observed,  vlot  I 
saw  that  you  also  suspected  at  the  time  of  jou 
departure,  that  some  unfavourable  improsioD  bsd 
arisen,  and  that  he  was  hurt  in  mind,  and  htrboared 
certain  unfriendly  suspidons ;  which,  though  1  beCare 
often  vrished  to  heal,  and  especially  after  the  iM- 
ment  of  his  province ;  yet  1  was  notavsre  tiattbe 
offence  he  had  concdved  was  so  great  ss  jov  kttef 
declares ;  nor  were  my  endeaTours  attended  wid 
the  success  that  I  hoped.  But  yet  I  eimsAd 
myself  with  the  consideration,  that  I  didnot  doobt 
bnt  he  would  see  you  dther  at  DjrrichiBB,  or 
somewhere  in  those  parts ;  and  wbenere  tbtt 
happened,  I  trusted,  and  persuaded  myKif,tbii 
everything  would  be  amicably  settled  beCacca  joe. 
not  only  by  discourse  and  explanatioa,  bat  by  tht 
rery  sight  and  meeting  of  each  other.  For  abit 
kindness  there  is  in  my  brother  Quintus,  vbt 
cheerfulness,  how  tender  a  dupodtiod  botbto  ooo< 
ceive  and  to  lay  aside  offence,  it  is  needl^i  ibr  w 
to  mention  to  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  dtb  it 
But  it  has  happened  very  unfortanatelf  that  jot 
have  not  seen  him  anywhere.  For  what  the  wl^ 
▼olence  of  certain  persons  has  suggested  to  bia. 
has  had  more  influence  than  dther  his  daty  or  bii 
relationship,  or  the  former  affection  betweea  yoo, 
which  ought  to  have  great  weight :  and  it  is  cattr 
to  guess,  than  to  declare,  where  the  blanie  of  tha 
misfortune  lies :  for  in  defending  my  ova  rda- 
tions,  I  am  afndd  of  appearing  harsh  towdi 
yoursy.  For  this  is  my  feeling  upon  the  isbject, 
that  though  no  wound  may  have  beeo  inilided  bj 
those  of  his  own  household,  yet  tiiey  certaialyB^ 
have  healed  that  which  was  already  recdved.  Bat 
the  fault  of  this  whole  affair,  which  extends  even 
something  further  than  appears,  I  can  better  apliia 
to  you  when  we  meet.  Respecting  the  letter  wbicb 
he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica,  and  the  Un|;a>S* 
which  you  imagine  he  held  vrith  your  fiiewis  «t 
Rome,  and  upon  his  journey ;  what  foundatiaatben 
be  for  it  I  know  not ;  but  all  my  hope  of  reaoffflg 
this  vexation  rests  in  your  kindness.  For  if  J^ 
consider,  that  the  minds  of  the  best  mca  are  oft» 
irritable,  and  at  the  same  time  placable ;  aod  ^ 
this  senubiUty,  as  I  may  call  it,  and  tendenea  « 
nature,  is  generally  a  sign  of  goodness ;  and,  vbat 
is  the  chief  of  all,  that  we  ought  matuaUx  to  betf 
with  the  ill  humours,  or  faults,  or  offmces  of  taa 
other ;  these  differences,  as  I  hope,  will  «**^ 
composed :  and  that  you  may  do  so,  I  esrseioj 
entreat  you :  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  concera  to  »«. 
who  sincerely  love  you,  that  there  should  be  oooae 
of  my  connexions  who  dther  does  not  love  joa^  ^ 
is  not  loved  by  you.  That  part  of  yoar  *<^  0| 
by  no  means  necessary,  in  which  you  explain  d* 
opportunities  of  advantage  dther  in  the  p**™^ 
or  in  the  dty  you  hare  foregone,  asweM  atotber 


7  From  hence  one  may  see  that  CSeerotboaght  ft^o- 
niatoblama 
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,  y  dnrini;  my  consolate' :  for  your  ioge- 
ms  and  greatoeifl  of  mind  are  well  known  to 
Nor  hire  I  ever  thought  there  was  any  differ- 
wtween  va,  exoq)t  in  the  line  of  life  we 
d ;  inasmnch  u  a  certain  ambition  has  led 
the  porroit  of  hononn ;  whilst  a  different, 
i6t  irreproachable,  scheme  of  life,  has  oon- 
70a  to  an  honourable  retirement.  In  that 
lise  of  linceritj,  of  diligence,  of  scmpoloos 
ce  to  dotjr,  I  set  neither  myself  nor  any- 
«  before  jon ;  and  in  affection  towards  me, 
10  beyond  brotherly  and  domestic  attach- 

attribnte  the  first  place  to  you.  For  I 
1,  and  thoroughly  known,  on  Tarioas  occa- 
)th  your  solidtade  and  yoor  joy  on  my 

And  often  has  yonr  congratulation  on  my 
ien  delightfol  to  me,  and  your  support  in 
most  gratefol.  Nay,  at  this  time,  from 
ace,  I  feel  a  want  not  only  of  counsel,  in 
I  excel,  bnt  of  that  intercourse  of  conver- 
ich  I  enjoy  with  peculiar  relish  in  your 

What  shall  I  say  ^>  In  business  of  the 
which  it  is  not  allowable  for  me  to  be 

or  in  the  fktigaea  of  the  forum  ?  which 

ondertook  for  ambition's  sake ;  now, 
J  be  able  by  farour  to  maintain  my 
ereu  in  domestic  concerns?  in  which 
,  and  particularly  iince  the  departure  of 

I  want  yon  and  our  conversations.  In 
ir  my  labour,  nor  my  rest,  neither  my 
)r  my  idleness,  nor  forensic,  nor  do- 
's, nor  public,  nor  private,  can  any 
«d  without  your  sweet  and  friendly 
conrersation.  From  the  mention  of 
Dodesty  has  often  restrained  us  both, 
low  been  rendered  necessary  by  that 
etter  in  which  you  study  to  clear  and 
If  and  your  conduct  And  amidst  the 
its  arising  from  his  alienated  and 
,  this  however  has  happened  fortu- 
our  resolutiop  of  declining  all  pro- 
ments  has  been  known,  and  occasion- 
by  you  to  me  and  others  of  your 
t  yoor  not  being  together  may  appear 
not  of  any  disagreement  and  rupture 
it  of  your  inclination  and  judgment ; 

those  sentiments  which  have  been 
sily  admit  of  expiation  ;  and  these 
ch  have  been  kept  sacred,  vrill  con- 
iously  maintained. 
engaged  in  a  sickly,  wretched,  and 
ylic.     For  I  suppose  you  have  heard 

being  nearly  disunited  from  the 
ley  took  it  very  ill  that  a  decree  of 
Id  hare  been  promulgated,  to  in- 
ry  into  those  who  should  have 
s  judges.  At  the  passing  of  this 
lentalTy  absent ;  but  when  I  found 
n  order  was  much  disturbed  at  it, 
ot  openly  say  so,  I  reproved  the 

ed  tb»t  Cioero,  during  his  consolBhlp, 
r  bis  aflsistance  in  procuring  for  Atti- 
fae  ml^rht  vrlah  to  hold. 
f^ven  to  this  passage  is  not  agreeable 
[on,  but  appears  to  me  roost  consonant 
'  0/  wxiting,  and  most  suitable 


•le  vrere  divided  into  three  orders, 
id  plebeians.  The  business  of  the 
»  act  as  Judges,  or  as  farmers  of  the 


senate,  as  I  thought,  with  great  authority;  and 
spake  forcibly  ai^  copiously  in  not  the  most 
honourable  cause.  Now  for  another  favourite 
concern  of  the  knights,  scarcely  to  be  borne, 
which,  however,  I  have  not  only  bome>  but  justi- 
fied. The  fanners  of  the  revenue  in  Asia  %  who  had 
made  their  agreement  with  the  censors,  complained 
in  the  senate  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
hope  of  gain,  and  had  made  an  improvident  bargain, 
and  petitioned  that  the  letting  might  be  set  aside. 
I  took  the  lead  among  their  supporters  ;  or  rather 
I  was  the  second ;  for  it  was  Crassus  who  encou- 
raged them  to  present  this  request.  An  odious 
business,  disreputable  petition,  and  a  confession  of 
imprudence.  But  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to 
apprehend,  that,  if  they  gained  no  redress,  they 
might  be  altc^ther  alienated  from  the  senate: 
This  affair  also  was  principally  managed  by  me ; 
and  it  was  brought  about  that  they  obtained  a  very 
full  and  very  friendly  senate ;  and  I  said  a  good  deal 
respecting  the  dignity  and  unanimity  of  the  two 
ordbrs,  on  the  first  of  December  and  day  following. 
The  business  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  but  the  in- 
clination of  the  senate  has  been  clearly  seen.  Me. 
tellus,  the  consul  elect,  had  alone  spoken  against  it. 
That  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  going  to  speak,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  day  it  did  not  come 
to  his  turn.  Thus  maintaining  my  proposed  line  of 
conduct,  I  support,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  that  con- 
cord I  had  endeavoured  to  cement  But  yet,  since 
these  measures  are  liable  to  fail,  a  certain  safe  way, 
as  I  hope,  is  fortifying  to  enable  me  to  retain  my 
authority.  I  cannot  sufficiently  explain  this  to  yon 
by  letter,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  hint.  I  am 
very  fsndliar  with  Pompeius.  I  know  what  you 
will  say.  I  will  use  caution,  wherever  caution  can 
be  used  ;  and  I  will  write  more  fully  to  you  sofme 
other  time  about  my  intentions  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  republic.  Do  you  know  that 
Lucceius  purposes  immediately  to  solicit  the  con- 
sulship 1  tor  there  are  said  to  be  only  two  candi- 
dates. CKsar,  vrith  whom  he  thinks  he  may  unite 
through  Arrius ;  and  Bibulus,  with  whom  he  sup- 
poses he  may  be  joined  through  C.  Piso.  Do  you 
laugh  ?  Believe  me,  this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
What  else  shall  I  tell  you  ?  What  ?  There  are  many 
things :  but  at  another  time.  If  you  would  have 
us  expect  you,  take  care  to  let  me  know.  Now  I 
modestly  beg,  what  I  earnestly  wish,  that  you  will 
oome  as  soon  as  you  can.    The  fiith  of  December. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
Thbrb  is  nothing  of  which  I  now  so  much  feel 
the  want,  as  of  him  with  whom  I  can  communicate 
every  thing  that  concerns  me ;  who  loves  me,  who 
is  prudent, — with  whom  I  can  converse  without 
flattery,  without  dissimulation,  without  reserve. 
For  my  brother,  who  is  all  candour  and  kindness, 
is  away ;  Metellus  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  sea- 
shore, or  the  air,  a  mere  desert :  but  you,  who  have 
so  often  relieved  my  cares  and  anxieties  by  your 
conversation  and  counsel,  ^rho  used  to  be  my 
companion  in  public  matters,  my  confidant  in  all 
private  ones,  the  partaker  of  sll  my  words  and 
thoughts,  where  are  you  ?     I  am  so  deserted  by 

c  Asiani  appear  to  have  been  persons  from  the  order  of 
knights,  who  rented  of  the  censors  the  collection  of  the 
tributes  from  Asia  Minor,  as  was  usual  in  other  provinces, 
for  five  years  at  a  time. 
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ererybodj  that  I  have  no  other  comfort  but  what 
is  enjoyed  with  ay  wife  and  daughter,  and  my 
sweet  little  Cioero.  For  those  ambitious  and  out- 
ward friendships  make  some  show  in  public,  but 
hsTe  no  domestic  fruit  So  that  whilst  my  house 
is  full  erery  morning, — ^whilst  I  go  down  to  the 
Forum  attended  with  troops  of  friends,— out  of 
this  crowd  1  can  find  nobody  with  whom  I  can 
either  jest  freely  or  open  my  bosom  familiarly. 
Therefore  I  look  for  you,  I  want  you,  nay  I  call 
for  you.  For  there  are  many  things  which  trouble 
and  distress  me,  which,  could  I  pour  them  into 
your  ears,  I  seem  as  if  I  could  discharge  in  the 
oonTersadon  of  a  single  walk.  The  stings  and 
Texations  of  my  domestic  troubles  I  shall  keep  to 
myself,  and  not  trust  to  this  letter  and  to  a  strange 
messenger.  And  these  (for  1  would  not  have  you 
think  too  much  of  them)  are  not  of  great  moment; 
but  yet  they  hang  upon  me,  and  tease  me,  and 
have  no  friendly  counsel  or  conversation  to  allay 
them.  But  in  the  republic,  although  there  is  a 
ready  courage,  yet  the  inclination  to  exert  itself 
does  again  and  again  elude  every  remedy  ^.  Should 
I  but  shortly  collect  together  what  has  been  done 
since  your  departure,  you  must  needs  exclaim,  that 
the  state  of  Rome  can  no  longer  subsist  For  it 
was,  I  believe,  after  you  left  us,  that  the  first  en- 
trance was  made  upon  the  cause  of  the  Clodian 
story.  Upon  which  occasion,  conceiving  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  and  restraining 
the  licentiousness  of  the  young,  I  exerted  myself 
with  Tehemenoe,  and  poured  forth  all  the  powers 
of  my  mind  and  understanding, — influenced  by  no 
hostility  towards  anybody,  but  by  the  hope  of 
correcting  the  republic  and  healing  the  state. 
Deeply  is  the  republic  injured  by  this  corrupt  and 
profligate  judgment*.  See  now  what  has  since  taken 
place  :  a  consul'  has  been  imposed  upon  us  whom 
nobody  that  is  not  as  much  a  philosopher  as  our- 
selves can  bear  to  look  at  without  a  sigh.  How 
severe  a  wound  is  this !  After  a  decree  of  the 
senate  had  passed  respecting  bribery  at  elections, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  judges,  no  law  was 
carried  through, — the  senate  was  worried  out, — ^the 
Roman  knights  alienated.  So  that  year  overturned 
two  supports  of  the  state  which  by  me  alone  had 
been  established  ;  for  the  senate  both  threw  away 
its  authority  and  dissolved  the  union  of  the  two 
orders.  Now  ^then  another  fine  year  has  been 
entered  upon  !  Its  beginning  has  been  such  that 
the  annual  rites  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  Youth  were  omitted.  For  Memmius  was  en- 
gaged in  initiating  the  wife  of  M.  LucuUus  in  rites 
of  his  own*.  Menelaus^,  not  brooking  that,  pro- 
cured a  divorce.  But  whereas  that  Idean  shepherd^ 
had  only  abused  Menelaus, — this  Paris  of  ours  has 
treated   both   Menelaus    and   Agamemnon  ^  with 

^  I  undentand  the  expression  animus  and  voiunta*  to 
apply  not  to  Cioero,  but  to  In  repuHica. 

•  See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

'  This  consul  is  L.  Afranios,  a'oreature  ci  Pompeias,  and 
designated  by  Cioero  as  the  son  of  Aulus.  See  letter  16  of 
this  book. 

f  It  must  be  supposed  that  Memmius  ought  to  hare  pre- 
sided at  the  rites  of  Jurentas.  It  seems  that  he  debauched 
the  wife  of  M.  LuouUus,  which  is  meant  by  those  rites  of 
his  own. 

1*  M.  Luoullus,  called  MeneUus,  as  having  been  injured 
by  Memmius,  whom  he  had  before  called  Paris. 

i  Paris. 

J  L.  LuouUus,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  so  called  because 


scorn.  But  tiiere  is  one  C.  Uerenniiu,  t  tribsoe, 
whom  perhaps  you  hare  never  heard  of  (tfaosfb 
you  may  have  heard  of  him,  for  he  bdongi  to  yoor 
tribe)  ^  ;  and  Sextus,  his  father,  used  to  diltrilnte 
among  you  the  money  of  the  candidates^.  Thii 
man  wants  to  translate  P.  Clodius  to  the  coaditioa 
of  a  plebeian" ;  and  the  same  fellow  propoRi  tfait 
the  populace  at  large  should  vote  oft  this  tfair  of 
Clodius  in  the  Campus  Martins".  I  have  fives 
him  such  a  reception  in  the  senate  as  I  am  accu* 
tomed  to  do  to  such  scoundrels  ;  but  Dothisg  as 
be  more  insensible  than  he  is.  Metdlii  it  a 
excellent  consul,  and  attached  to  me ;  hot  it  leaew 
his  authority  that  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  ibriD.prO' 
mulgated  this  proposal  respecting  Ctodios.  Bot 
this  son  of  Aulus  <*,  ye  gods  1  how  doll,  bov 
spiritless  a  soldier  ;  how  vrell  he  deserves  to  kad 
an  ear  every  day,  as  he  does,  to  hear  hinuelf  abmed 
by  Palicanus.  An  Agrarian  law  has  been  pranal- 
gated  by  Flavins,  a  poor  thing,  almost  the  CBise  ti 
that  of  Plotius.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  boC  t 
sound  statesman,  not  a  phantom  of  one,  to  be 
found.  He  who  might  be  one,  my  intiante  (for 
so  he  is,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  it)  Poopem 
defends  that  painted  robe  of  his'  by  keeptif 
silence.  Crass  us  utters  not  a  word  agiioit  ^ 
favour  of  the  people.  The  others  you  are  aheadf 
acquainted  with  ;  who  are  to  stupid  that  dicy  bope 
to  preserve  their  luxurious  stews  ^  when  the  repablic 
is  lost  The  only  person  who  administen  nj 
relief,  rather  by  his  firmness  and  integritj  dus  bf 
his  counsel  or  prudence,  is  Cato,  who  now  far  tbc 
third  month  continues  to  harass  the  poor  ooUedon', 
who  have  been  very  friendly  to  him.  So  «e  ue 
compelled  to  pass  no  decree  about  otker  matten 
till  an  answer  is  given  to  these  collectors.  I  eipeci 
therefore  that  even  the  business  of  the  embafflO 
will  be  put  off.  You  see  now  by  what  warn  w 
are  tossed :  and  if  from  what  I  have  said  yos  per- 
ceive that  there  is  as  much  more  unsaid,  yet  list 
us  once  more ;  and  although  these  parts  to  vbicb 
I  call  you  deserve  to  be  shunned,  nevertbeteM  W 
the  value  you  set  upon  our  friendship  be  incb,ibit 
you  may  be  glad  to  enjoy  it  cren  with  these  »en- 
tions.  For,  that  you  may  not  be  registered  is  «a 
absentee,  I  will  take  care  to  have  your  retan  fiircn 
out  and  proclaimed  everywhere.  To  be  registered 
just  at  the  lustration*  is  like  a  very  marcbtpt. 

Agamemnon  was  brother  to  Mendans.  Meoualits,vte 
had  thus  insulted  M.  Lucullus.  had  before  injv*'  ^ 
brother,  in  opposing  his  petition  few  a  trimnph. 

k  The  people  of  Rome  were  distributed  faifeo  thirtri** 
tribea. 

1  The  inferior  magistrates  were  elected  by  tbe  trftei. 
and  probably  might  distribute  money  amongst  the«  ^ 
their  own  tribe  for  this  purpose 

«  aodiuB  wanted,  for  factious  purposes,  to  bsMin»tt|- 
bune,  tot  which  it  was  neoeesary  he  should  be  a  jWiin 
He  therefore  ccmtrived  to  get  adopted  into  a  pkMia 
fSmily. 

n  The  tribunes  had  the  power  of  calUng  the  e«*» 
tributa  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and.  in  ToCisf  I17  ^'^^ 
as  every  oi  tisen  had  a  voice  in  his  own  tribe,  oonwwpwtfT 
the  plebeians  had  a  great  majority. 

"  Af  rani  us. 

P  Pompeius  continued  to  wear  his  colonnd  ro*«  « 
triumph.  _._ 

«i  The  stews  for  fish  were  among  the  princiFal  laxiincs 
•f  the  Ronoans 

'  These  are  thebimersof  the  rovennas  of  1^  >'*»• 
qioken  of  in  letter  17  <>f  this  book. 

•  The  registij  of  the  ceneon^  whkfa  wasieuiied***! 
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fore  take  care  that  we  may  see  you  as  soon 
gjble.  The  1st  of  Febroary,  ia  the  conaoUhip 
MeteUoBaodLAfraniaa. 


LETTER  XIX. 
only  if  I  had  u  much  leisure  as  jon  haTe, 
)  if  I  was  content  to  send  such  short  letters, 
i  surpass  jou,  and  write  much  oftener  than 

But,  besides  my  great  and  incredible 
ons,  I  ncTcr  suffer  any  letter  to  go  to  you 
some  argument  and  opinion.     First  then, 
proper  in  writing  to  such  a  loTer  of  his 
I  will  send  you  an  account  of  what  is 
rward  in  the  republic ;  next,  as  I  know 
rtion  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  conceive 
)ot  be  unwilling  to  bear  relating  to  myself, 
respect  to  the  republic,  the  chief  concern 
t  is  the  apprehension  of  a  Gallic  war. 
:dui,  our  brethren  (as  they  have  been 
•e  actually  fighting;  the  Seqnani  have 
ng  very  ill ;  and  the  Helvetii  are  without 
irms,  and  making  incursions  into  the 
orince.    The  senate  has  decreed  that 
should  have  the  two  Gauls  allotted  to 
a  levy  should  be  made  ;  that  exemptions 
be  admitted ;  that  ambassadors  should 
led  with  authority,  who  should  go  to 
'  Gaul  and  take  care  that  they  do  not 
tvetii.     The  ambassadors  are  Q.  Me- 
rns,  and  L.  Flaccus,  and  (by  an  ill 
like  the  Greek  proverb  of  pouring 
meot  upon  leotils)  Lentolus  the  son 
And  here  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
n,  among  the  consulars,  the  first  lot 
,  a  fall  senate  with  one  voice  deter- 
!  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  city, 
same  thing  happened  to  Pompeius : 
>  seemed  to  be  kept  as  pledges  of  the 
y  then  should  I  look  for  the  applauses 
n  these  spring  up  at  home  ?     Now 
e  of  the  city  affairs.    The  Agrarian 
lently  urged  by  the  tribune  Flavins, 
bor  of  it  was  Pompeius,  and  it  had 
ir   besides   its   author.     From  this 
it,    with   the    approbation    of   the 
ever  affected  the  interests  of  private 
npted  the  land  which  had  been  sold 
ip  of  P.  Mucins  and  L.  Calpnmius ; 
possessions  of  Sulla's  people ;  the 
[  Arretini,  whose  lands  Sulla  had 
but  had  not  allotted,  I  retained  in 
>f  their  property.     One  plan  I  did 
lat  land  should  be  purchased  with 
(  money,  which  might  be  derived, 
ive  years,  from  the  tributes  of  the 

conquered*.  The  senate  was 
lole  of  this  Agrarian  scheme,  sus- 
IS  designed  only  to  give  some  new 
[18  ;  for  Pompeius  had  used  great 
'mplish  his  'wish  of  carrying  the 
at,  with  the  full  approbation  of 
o  occupy  the  lands,  1  confirmed 
tual  possessors  (for  our  strength, 
in  the  rich  proprietors),  whilst  I 

uded  hy  a  lustration,  or  aacrifioe  of 
^<l  to  tlie  nawrmbled  people. 
xiuntries  conquered  by  Pompeius  in 


satisfied  the  people  and  Pompeius  (for  that  also  I 
wished  to  do)  by  the  purchase  ;  which  being  care- 
fully conducted,  I  hoped  the  lees  of  the  city  might 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  waste  lands  of  Italy  peopled. 
But  this  whole  affair  has  cooled  again,  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  war.     Metellus  is  indeed  a  good 
consul,  and  is  much  attached  to  me :  the  other  is 
such  a  mere  cipher,  that  he  does  not  even  know 
what  it  is  that  he  has  bought".    These  are  the 
chief  things  of  the  republic  ;  unless  you  may  think 
it  concerns  the  republic  also,  that  one  Herennius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  of  your  tribe,  a  good-for- 
nothing  and  needy  fellow,  has  several  times  insti- 
tuted a  motion  for  transferring  P.  Clodius  to  the 
rank  of  a  plebeian  :   but  many  have  interposed 
their  prohibition.    This,  I  think,  is  what  has  been 
doing  in  the  republic.   But  for  myself,  after  baring 
once   obtained    the    distinguished  and   immortal 
glory  of  that  fifth  of  December^,  not  without  much 
envy  and  ill  will,  I  hav6  never  ceased  to  exert  the 
same  spirit  in  the  republic,  and  to  support  that 
dignity  which  1  had  entered  upon  and  attained. 
But  when  I  had  witnessed,  first,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Clodius,  the  inconstancy  and  weakness  of  the 
judges ;  then  saw  how  easily  our  knights  collectors, 
though  they  continued  friendly  to  me,  were  dis- 
united from  the  senate ;  then  again,  diat  certain 
happy  spirits  (those  luxurious  possessors  of  fish- 
ponds, I  mean,  your  friends)  are  undisguisedly 
enrious  of  me  ;  I  considered  that  it  was  time  to 
look  out  for  some  greater  support  and  stronger 
securities.     Therefore,  first  I  brought  Pompeius, 
who  had  too  long  observed  a  silence  upon  my 
transactions,   into  that  disposition,   that  in  the 
senate,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  at  considerable 
length,  he  attributed  to  me  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  world  :  which  did  not  so  much  concern 
me  (for  what  I  did  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  testimony,  or  so  doubtfid  as  to  require 
commendation)  as  the  republic  ;    because  Uiere 
were  certain  ill-disposed  people  who  expected  that 
some  contention    might   arise  between    me   and 
Pompeius  from  a  disagreement  upon  those  matters. 
With  him  1  have  united  myself  in  such  intimacy, 
that  each  of  us  may  hence  be  more  fortified  in  lus 
own  line  of  conduct,  and  firmer  in  the  republic, 
from  this  connexion.     And  that  hostility  of  the 
licentious  and  delicate  youth,  which  had  been  raised 
against  me,  has  been  so  softened  by  my  civility, 
that  they  all  now  pay  me  particular  attention.     In 
short,  I  do  nothing  harsh  towards  anybody, — nor, 
however,  any  thing  popular  and  unbecoming ;  but 
my  whole  conduct  is  so  regelated,  that  I  maintain 
a  constancy  towards  the  republic  ;  and  in  my  pri- 
vate concerns,  on  account  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  good,  the  unkmdness  of  the  malevolent,  the 
hatred  of  the  wicked,  towards  me,  I  adopt  a  certain 
caution  and  attention ;  and  so  bear  my  affections, 
whilst  1  am  implicated  in  these  new  connexions, 
that  the  sly  SiciUan  Epicbarmus  often  whispers  in 
my  car  that  verse  of  his, — **  Be  sober  and  distrust- 
ftd ;  these  are  the  sinews  of  the  understanding  :** 
and  of  my  management  and  scheme  of  life  you  see, 
I  think,  as  it  were  a  model      Respecting  your 
business  you  often  write  to  me;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  remedy  it, — for  the  decree  of  the  senate  was 
carried  by  a  great  concurrence  of  members,  without 

«  Meaning  that  he  had  bought  the  consulship. 
▼  When  he  defeated  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  ordered 
his  accomplices  to  be  put  to  death. 
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the  aathority  of  anj  of  as  consokra.  For,  as  to 
your  seeing  that  I  was  present  when  it  was  drawn 
np,  yon  may  understand  from  the  decree  itself  that 
a  different  object  was  at  that  time  brought  forward; 
and  this  about  the  free  people  was  added  without 
any  occasion, — and  was  so  done  by  P.  Senrilius 
the  son,  who  gave  his  opinion  among  the  last. 
Bat  at  ^lis  time  it  cannot  be  altered :  so  that  the 
meetings  which  were  at  first  held  on  this  subject 
hare  long  since  ceased  to  be  kept  up.  If,  how- 
ever, by  your  gentle  manners  you  have  squeesed 
out  of  the  Sicyonians  any  portion  of  money,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  I 
have  sent  you  the  account  of  my  consulate,  written 
in  Greek ;  in  which,  if  there  is  anything  that 
appears  to  an  Attic  gentleman  not  to  be  correct  and 
good  Greek,  I  wUl  not  say  to  yon,  what  I  think 
Lucullus  said  of  his  history,  Uiat  he  purposely 
introduced  some  barbarisms,  that  it  might  he  known 
to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman.  In  mine  if  there  be 
anything  of  that  sort,  it  will  be  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  contrary  to  my  inclination.  If  I  com- 
plete that  in  Latin,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Yon 
may  expect  the  third  in  Terse  ^,  that  I  may  omit 
no  mode  of  celebrating  my  own  praises.  Here 
take  care  that  you  do  not  quote  upon  me  the 
Qretk  proverb,  "  Who  will  praise  his  father?*" 
For  if  there  is  anything  better  among  men  let  it  be 
praised,  and  let  me  be  blamed  for  not  rather  be- 
stowing my  praises  elsewhere;  though  what  I 
write  is,  alter  all,  not  praise,  but  history.  My 
brother  Quintus  studies  to  exculpate  himself  in  his 
letters,  and  affirms  that  he  never  spoke  anything 
against  you  to  anybody:  but  this  must  be  managed 
between  us  with  great  care  and  diligence  when  we 
meet  Do  you  only  at  length  visit  us  again.  This 
Cossinius,  to  whom  I  give  my  letter,  seems  to  me 
an  excellent  man,  free  firom  levity,  and  affectionate 
towards  you,  and  such  as  your  letter  represented 
him.    The  1 5th  of  March. 


LETTER  XX. 

Upon  my  return  to  Rome  from  my  Pompei- 
anum^  on  the  12th  of  May,  our  friend  Cincius 
gave  me  your  letter  dated  the  13th  of  February,  to 
which  I  now  reply.  Ajid  first,  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
opinion  respecting  you".  In  the  next  place,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  you  should  have 
shown  such  moderation  in  those  affairs  in  which  I 
and  my  ftunily  were  concerned,  not  without  some 
appearance  of  harshness  and  unkindness  ' ;  which 
is  a  proof  at  once  of  no  small  affection,  and  of 
consummate  judgment  and  prudence.     On  which 


^  This  be  afterwards  executed.    See  book  li.  letter  3. 

'  Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  about  the  applica- 
tion of  this  proverb.  In  the  beginning  of  Plutarch's  life 
of  Aratos  it  is  quoted  more  at  length ;  and  from  thenoe  I 
should  understand  it  hete  to  signify,  that  as  it  was  con- 
^nded  that  one  who  praised  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors, 
had  no  merit  of  his  own ;  so  it  might  be  inferred,  that  if 
Cicero  was  so  vain  of  his  oonsnlwhip  he  had  little  else  to 
boast  of. 

7  Cicero  posMMed  several  villas,  one  of  which  was  near 
'    Pompeii 

«  This  probably  aUodss  to  what  he  had  said  in  letter  17 
of  this  book. 

.  ■  Meaning  the  dlssgreement  between  Qnlntns  and  his 
wife  Pomponia. 


subject  as  you  have  written  so  graciously,  so  aat- 
Ailly,  so  fiurly,  and  candidly,  that  I  not  only  hife 
nothing  further  to  ask  of  you,  but  had  do  r^  to 
expect  so  much  readiness  and  mildness  froia  ps, 
or  from  any  man ;  I  think  it  best  to  say  nodiag 
more  about  the  business.  When  we  meet,  ibeo, 
if  any  occasion  occurs,  we  will  confer  together  bj 
word  of  mouth. 

In  what  you  say  about  tiie  repubhe,  yoa  arppu 
affectionately  and  wisely  ;  and  your  opioioQ  is  mi 
at  variance  with  the  line  of  conduct  I  hxn  adofAei 
I  ought  neither  to  recede  from  the  stite  of  aij 
dignity,  nor  to  go  without  my  host  rato  the  for- 
tifications of  another  man ;  and  he^  of  wban 
you  speak,  has  nothing  noble,  nothing  adiei^ 
nothing  that  is  not  abject  and  popular.  T^ 
the  course  I  have  taken  is  perhaps  not  wi&oit 
its  advantage  to  myself  in  promoting  the  trsaqsfl- 
lity  of  my  own  times ;  but  it  is  still  muck  more 
advantageous  to  the  republic  than  to  me,  thst  the 
violence  of  the  wicked  against  me  shoold  be 
repressed  by  my  having  confirmed  the  vmnsf 
opinion  of  one  in  the  highest  fortune,  m&Bntj, 
and  favour;  and  by  having  converted  him  from 
the  hopes  of  bad  men  to  the'oommendatioB  of  bj 
actions.  Had  any  meanness  been  necessary  on  bij 
part,  I  should  have  thought  no  object  sn  ttfon- 
lent;  but  everything  has  been  done  b  ad  i 
manner,  that  my  dignity  has  sustained  do  diain* 
tion  from  compliance  with  him,  while  hii  u 
increased  by  his  approbation  of  me.  The  nit  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  so  managed,  ss  oot  to 
permit  that  what  I  have  done,  may  appesr  to  hnt 
been  done  by  accident  My  good  raea,  tiioee 
whom  you  mention,  and  that  Sparta',  which  J9»  stj 
has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  wUl  not  only  never  deiert, 
but  even  if  I  am  deserted  by  it,  I  will  stiD  ooatisae 
in  my  former  sentiments.  I  would  wish  joa, 
however,  to  consider,  that,  since  the  ^sth  of 
Catulus,  I  maintain  this  course  of  honour  vithoat 
protectors,  and  without  associates :  for  as  Rhis- 
ton,  I  think,  says,  *'  some  are  as  nothing,  othoi 
care  for  nothing."  With  regard  to  the  enry 
which  our  epicures  bear  me,  I  will  eidier  viite  to 
you  at  another  time  or  will  reserve  it  till  we  neet 
But  nothing  shall  tear  me  from  the  senate ;  vh^ 
ther  because  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  HDted. 
or  that  it  is  most  suitable  to  my  affairs,  or  thit  1 
am  not  sorry  to  be  held  in  such  esteem  bytiwm. 

With  regard  to  the  Sicyonians,  as  I  tdd  yot  i« 
a  former  letter,  there  is  not  much  hope  ia  the 
senate.  For  there  is  now  nobody  that  offers  ibj 
complaint.  So  that,  if  you  wait  for  this,  it  is  « 
long  business.  Try  some  other  means  if  yea  <«- 
For  it  has  been  concluded  without  antmsdreisoa 
from  those  whom  it  concerned ;  and  die  seaiton 
hastily  ran  to  support  the  motion.  The  seasoa  ii 
not  yet  come  for  superseding  the  decree ;  be«M* 
there  are  not  only  none  to  complain,  bat  bu^ 
are  very  well  pleased ;  partly  through  nafice  , 
partly  fh>m  an  opinion  of  its  justice.  Your  friod 
Metellus  is  an  excellent  consul  I  have  ooly  ^ 
blame  in  him,  that  he  is  not  very  weU  [dessed  vi^ 
the  news  of  peace  fh)m  GauL    I  stqiposehe^ 

^  Pompeius. 

c  This  obviously  aUodes  to  a  passage  m  somel^twfiwa 
Attioos.  who  had  i^^plied  to  Cicero  a  Greek  prorarlisl  ex- 
pression, signifying,  that  one  who  was  bora  at  fl^*'**  ^"*^' 
to  aot  worthily  of  this  diatliiolioa. 

<*  Being  pleased  to  see  the  public  crediton  I 
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nu  of  a  triompb.  Id  thb  I  wish  he  were 
noderate.  EvaTthiog  else  ii  excellent. 
I  urn  of  Aolofl  behaves  m  such  a  manner, 
coDsnlate  is  oo  coniulate,  bat  the  mortifi- 
)f  our  MagDQS^  Of  my  writings  I  have 
I  my  coDiolate  in  Greek.  I  delivered  the 
L  Coumios.  But  while  yoa  are  pleased 
Ladn  eompoiitioDi,  I  imagine  that,  as  a 
m  will  hcu  towards  this  Greek  one  a 
7.  If  anybody  else  writes  upon  this 
will  seed  it  yoo.  Bot,  believe  me,  as 
they  have  read  this  of  mine,  they  are 
checked.  Now,  to  return  to  my  own 
L.  Papirios  Pstos,  t  good  man,  and 
e,  has  made  me  a  present  of  the  books 
.  Claodios  left.  As  your  friend  Cincios 
lat,  by  the  Cincian  law',  it  was  allowable 
em,  I  said  that  I  should  most  willingly 

or  great,  U  wdl  known  to  hare  been  an  appel- 

ipeiog,  who  hadgot  Afraaiot,  the  aon  of  Aulus, 

consul. 

iid  Joking.   Cinoins^  name  has  frequently 

ire,  M  an  agwt  employed  by  Atticna.    The 

orlMuie  the  receiTing  of  txtzavacant  sums  for 

tisid  to  P»ttta  in  reply  to  his  offer  actually 


accept  them  if  he  offered  them'.  Now,  if  you 
love  me,  if  you  know  that  you  are  beloved  by  me^, 
use  your  endeavours,  through  your  friends,  your 
clients,  your  guests,  nay,  your  freed-men,  and 
slaves,  that  not  a  scrap  of  them  may  be  lost.  For 
I  want  exceedingly  both  the  Greek  books,  which  I 
suspect,  and  the  Latin,  which  I  know  he  left.  I 
have  every  day  more  satisfaction  in  these  studies, 
whenever  the  business  of  the  forum^permits.  You 
will  render  me  a  most,  I  say,  a  most  grateful 
service,  if  you  will  attend  to  this  with  the  same 
diligence  you  use  in  things  which  you  suppose  me 
to  ^ve  much  at  heart.  At  the  same  time  I  recom- 
mend to  you  the  affairs  of  Fetus  himself,  for 
undertaking  which  he  gives  you  the  greatest 
thanks.  I  not  only  ask,  but  entreat  you,  at  length 
to  visit  us. 

made,  but  to  Cincios,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be 
made.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  adds  H  attutistet.  He 
told  Cincius,  that  since  he  so  interpreted  his  namesake's 
law,  that  he  might  legally  aco^t  the  books,  he  should  be 
rery  glad  to  do  so  i/thty  wrre  offered  to  him, 

^  This  may  allude  puiicularly  to  some  expressions 
which  it  is  probable  Attious  had  used  in  his  acknowledge 
ment  of  letter  17,  where  Cicero  declares  hia  strong  affection 
for  him. 


BOOK  II. 


LETTER  L 


of  June,  as  I  was  going  to  Anthmi, 
ring  the  gladiators  of  M.  Metellus,  I 
int.  He  delivered  to  me  your  letter, 
:  namdve  of  my  consulship,  upon 
:lad » that  I  had  previously  given  to 
y  book  on  the  same  subject,  written 
«k,  which  he  was  to  take  to  you. 

yours  first,  you  might  say  that  I 
n  jrou.  Although  yours,  which  I 
ppeared  to  me  rather  rough  and 
that  very  negligence  had  the  effect 
nd,  as  they  say  of  women,  it  was 
I  having  no  perfume, 
the  other  hand,  had  exhausted  the 
r  of  Isocrates,  and  all  the  soent- 
IpleB,  mnd,  in  some  measure,  even 
ristotle.  This,  as  you  mentioned 
,  yon  jnst  tasted  at  Corcyra ;  but 
line  yon  reoelTed  it  from  Cossi- 
lot  have  Tentured  to  send  it  you, 
beratelv  and  critically  examined 
JoninaS  to  whom  I  had  sent  my 
li^ht  deaoribe  the  same  events  in 
fie,  told  me  in  his  answer  from 
emsal  had  not  only  not  disposed 
lad  oompletely  discouraged  him. 
I  have  confounded  the  Greek 
dj  who  pressed  me  to  give  them 
ley  migrht  embellish,  have  now 
ne.  If  the  book  pleases  you, 
to  hawe  it  circulated  in  Athens, 

Greece.      For  it  may  possibly 


oie  pliHoaopber,  under  whom  Cicero 
antlon  of  printing,  the  transcribing 


throw  some  splendour  on  my  affairs.  I  will  send 
the  speeches  you  ask  for,  and  some  others,  since 
you  seem  to  be  pleased  with  what  I  have  written 
at  the  desire  of  certain  young  men.  For,  as  your 
fellow-citixen  Demosthenes,  in  those  orations  which 
are  called  Philippics,  had  shone  forth,  and  eman- 
cipated himself  from  that  abrupt  and  judicial 
manner  of  speaking,  that  he  might  appear  more 
dignified  and  statesman-like ;  so  it  became  me  to 
see  that  there  should  be  some  orations  of  mine, 
which  might  be  called  consular ;  of  which  one  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  Ist  of  January ;  the 
next  to  the  people  on  the  Agrarian  law  ;  the  third 
on  the  subject  of  Otho^ ;  the  fourth  in  defence  of 
Rabirius ;  the  fifth  on  the  children  of  the  persons 
proscribed' ;  the  sixth,  when  in  the  assembly  I 
resigned  my  province'";  the  seventh,  by  which  I 
drove  out  Catiline ;  the  eighth,  which  I  delivered 
to  the  people  the  day  after  Catiline's  flight :  the 
ninth,  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  when  the  Allo- 
broges  gave  their  public  testimony'';  the  tenth,  in 

and  diq)er8ing  of  books  must  have  been  a  work  of  great 
labour,  and  must  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

k  Otho  had  been  the  author  of  a  law  which  appropri- 
ated a  distinguished  part  of  the  theatre  to  the  use  of  the 
knights.  This  Otho  coming  into  the  theatre  during 
Cicero's  consulship  was  hooted  by  the  populace,  and  sop- 
ported  by  the  knights,  so  as  to  endanger  a  considerable 
uproar ;  upon  which  Cicero  snnunoned  the  people  to  the 
temple  of  BeUona,  where  he  addressed  them  with  such 
effect,  that,  upon  returning  to  the  theatre,  they  Joined 
their  applause  to  that  of  the  knights.  The  oration  is  not 
extant. 

'  This  relates  to  Sulla's  proscription. 

»  Cicero  having  declined  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
favoiu*  of  C.  Antonius,  was  nominated  to  that  of  Cisalpine 
Oanl,  but  immediately  gave  it  up  to  (^  Metellus. 

n  This  rebates  to  the  Catilinarian  conspirac}*. 
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the  senate  on  the  fifth  of  December  <*.  There  are 
betides,  two  short  ones,  as  it  were  fragments,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Agrarian  law.  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  have  this  whole  collection.  And 
since  not  only  my  writings,  but  my  transactions, 
afford  you  pleasure,  in  the  same  books  you  will  see 
both  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  said. 
Otherwise,  you  should  not  have  asked  for  them ; 
for  I  did  not  present  myself  to  you  uninvited. 

As  to  what  you  inquire  about  the  cause  of  my 
sending  for  you ;  and  signify,  that  though  you  are 
fettered  with  business,  yet  not  only  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  if  I  wish  it,  you  will  come  to  me ;  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  immediate  necessity ;  but  I  thought 
yon  might  arrange  the  season  of  travelling  more 
conveniently.  You  are  away  too  long,  especially 
as  you  are  at  no  great  distance,  and  yet  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  company,  and  you  are 
without  us.  At  present  all  is  quiet ;  yet  if  the 
madness  of  the  pretty  p  youth  were  allowed  to 
proceed  a  little  further,  I  should  earnestly  call  you 
thence.  But  Metellus  nobly  prevents  it,  and  will 
prevent  it.  What  say  you?  He  is  a  patriotic 
consul,  as  I  always  believed,  and  well  disposed. 
But  that  fellow  no  longer  dissembles,  but  openly 
professes  his  wish  to  be  made  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Upon  the  question  being  agitated  in  the 
senate,  I  beat  him  down,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  inconstancy,  who  at  Rome  was  soliciting  the 
tribunate,  though  at  Hera,  in  Sicily,  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  wanted  to  be  made  sedile.  But  I 
said  it  was  not  a  thing  about  which  we  need  give 
ourselves  much  trouble ;  for  it  would  no  more  be 
permitted  to  him  as  a  plebeian  to  ruin  the  state, 
than  it  had  been  to  some,  like  himself  who  were 

C'cians,  when  I  was  consul.  Again,  when  he 
ted  in  the  assembly  that  he  had  come  from 
the  strait <  in  six  dsys,  and  that  nobody  had  time 
to  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  that  he  had  arrived 
in  the  night ;  I  observed,  that  it  was  nothing 
strange  that  be  should  have  come  from  Sicily  to 
Rome  in  six  days,  who  had  gone  from  Rome  to  In- 
teramna  in  three  hours' ;  that  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  entered  by  night ;  and  that  nobody 
had  met  and  stopped  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  it  ought  more  especially  to  have  been  done. 
What  say  you  ?  I  make  an  impudent  man  modest 
not  only  by  a  constant  dignity  of  speech,  but  even 
by  this  kind  of  repartee.  Now,  therefore,  I 
dispute  and  jest  familiarly  with  him.  For,  as  we 
were  conducting  one  of  the  candidates,  he  asks  me 
if  I  used  to  give  a  place  to  the  Sicilians  in  the 
exhibitions  of  gladiators*?  I  said,  no.  "But 
I,"  says  he,  *'  their  new  patron,  shall  adopt  this  ; 
though  ray  sister,  who  has  such  consular  space' 
allotted  her,  gives  me  but  one  foot.**  '*  Do  not 
complain,"  said  I,  **  of  this  one  foot  of  your  sister, 
for  you  are  at  liberty  to  lift  up  the  other  whenever  you 

o  Thit  likewise  relates  to  the  Catilinarian  caoKpirwsy. 

9  The  person  here  meant  is  evidently  Clodius.  He  is  so 
designated,  book  i.  letter  16. 

<i  By  the  Btrait  is  to  be  understood  the  narrow  sea 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

r  At  the  time  of  his  trial  it  was  falsely  asserted,  that 
Clodius  had  been  at  Interamna  on  the  night  when  he  wns 
discovered  in  Cesar's  house  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea. 

•  Cicero  bad  been  questor  in  Sicily  some  years  before ; 
and  lately  Clodius  had  held  the  same  office  there. 

t  Clodia  was  wife  of  the  consul  Metellus. 


please*.  *'  Yon  will  say  this  is  not  a  tery  eomhr 
speech.  I  confiess  it ;  but  I  hate  her,  ill  dcsmii{ 
to  be  called  consular;  for  she  is  a  seditkmvMO, 
is  at  war  with  her  husband,  and  not  oaly  vok 
Metellus*,  but  with  Fabius  also,  becssic  At  it 
displeased  with  the  part  they  tske  on  thii*  ocn- 
sion.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  tbe  AfTiriu 
law,  it  seems  for  the  present  to  hare  cooled.  At 
to  the  reproof  you  give  me  with  a  geatk  kaad 
respecting  my  familiarity  with  Pompciai,  I  voiU 
not  have  you  imagine  that  I  have  united  itpdf 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  my  own  seesritT:  b« 
things  were  so  circumstanced,  that  if  byaccidest 
there  should  arise  any  disagreement  btftaca  ms 
the  greatest  dissentions  must  have  easaed  is  tk 
republic :  which  I  have  guarded  aad  pronM 
against  in  such  a  manner,  that  1  shall  not  depvt 
firom  my  just  course ;  but  he  will  beoone  bett«. 
and  lay  aside  something  of  his  pofwhr  kfity. 
For,  you  must  know,  he  speaks  miicb  more  Bif- 
nificently  of  my  actions,  against  which  naij  hd 
endeavoured  to  excite  him,  than  of  hit  ova.  Far 
to  himself  he  bears  testimony  of  hafia;  acH 
administered  the  state ;  to  me  of  having  mi  it 
How  far  his  doing  this  may  be  of  oae  to  sie  I 
know  not ;  it  is  certainly  of  use  to  the  repabfie. 
What  if  I  make  even  Csesar  a  better  bms,  «fao 
is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  prosperoai  gifes' 
Should  I  do  any  great  injury  to  the  state  ?  BA 
if  nobody  envied  me,  if  all  favoured  ne  ai  tky 
ought,  yet  the  remedy  which  could  care  tk 
unsound  parts  of  the  state,  would  not  be  ks  de- 
sirable than  that  which  would  cut  then  ooL  Btf 
now,  when  that  body  of  knights,  whidi  1  ititicBed 
on  the  Capitoline  hill  under  your  stuukrd,  bii 
deserted  the  senate;  and  our  chie&  thiak  tbcy 
have  reached  the  sides,  if  they  have  bat  bended 
mullets  in  their  fish-ponda,  whidi  will  cobk  ta 
their  hands;  and  neglect  everything  else;  dajM 
not  think  that  I  render  easential  service,  if  1 1«*- 
vent  them  from  doing  mischief,  who  hare  ^  w 
much  in  their  power  ?  For  yoa  cannot  eiteea  w 
friend  Cato  more  than  I  do :  but  he,  with  the  betf 
intentions  and  the  greatest  integrity, 
does  harm  to  the  state,  by  delivering  hit 
as  if  he  were  living  in  the  republic  of  Plato,  sot  ia 
the  dregs  of  Romulus.  What  can  be  aiofe  je*t 
than  that  one,  who  had  received  moaey  far  kb 
sentence,  should  be  brought  into  judgment?  Cato 
gave  his  opinion  to  this  effect,  and  the  mate 
assented.  The  knights  declared  war  agaisit  the 
senate,  not  against  me,  for  I  dissented.  VW 
could  be  more  impudent  than  the  appeal  of  tk' 
coUectors?  Yet  for  the  sake  of  retainins  tk 
good-will  of  the  order,  the  loss  should  ha»e  ka 
submitted  ta  Cato  resisted,  and  carried  hii  po»f| 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  when  the  cowU 
was  shut  up  in  prison  y;  when  sediti^s_baft  »> 

«  Clodius  was  supposed  to  have  had  lDual«fl««  ^"~ 
meroe  with  his  sister.  _^ 

▼  She  was  married  to  Metdlos.  but  soppoaed  t»  sis' 
tain  Fabius  also  with  the  famUiarities  of  a  Initial 

w  The  exact  meaning  of  the  original  is  not  obrt««»:^ 
I  conceive  it  to  relate  to  the  oppositian  which  ''•^JJ* 
and  Fabius  gave  to  Clodiu&'a  design  of  makiaf  hJamU  a 
tribune  of  the  people^ 

«  These  were  of  the  order  of  knighta.  wbohai«ad«io 
improrident  bargain  for  taking  the  rents  of  «••<'  ^ 
subject  prorincea,  and  petitioned  to  have  it  csawBa*-  »*• 
book  i.  letter  17. 

r  The  consul  MeteUus  was  imprisoned  by  Plari«»."« 
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t  times  been  raiaed ;  not  one  of  those  men 
t  ibnranb,  by  whole  ooncarrenoe  I,  and 
coDSolf  who  came  ifter  me,  used  to  defend 
Mic.  What  then  !foa  will  say,  shall  we  have 
red  with  a  price  ?  What  shall  we  do,  if 
are  them  apoo  no  other  terms  ?  Should 
'  nibmitting  oonelves  to  freed-men,  and 
n  ?  Bat,  as  yoo  laj,  enoogh  of  my  seaL 
has  foand  mj  tribe  more  favoarably  dis- 
D  his  own ;  that  of  Locceios  he  has  lost 
dNasieanngenerooslytaDd  yet  he  spake 
atelj,  u  if  be  had  bestowed  his  pains,  at 
pon  the  mills,  rather  than  upon  Molon*. 
found  faolt  with  me,  because  I  had 
ifasica.  Now,  however,  he  is  again  a 
}n  behalf  of  the  repoblic^  I  will  let 
rhat  Locorios  does  when  I  shall  have 
,  who  will  be  here  m  two  days'  time, 
icjooiaos  should  injure  you,  you  may 
Cato,  and  to  his  emulator,  Serrilius. 
not  that  stroke  aflect  many  good  men  ? 
1st  be  so,  let  us  commend  it ;  ooly  let 
8,  in  the  dissentions  of  the  state,  be 
!  left  aboe.  My  Anuilthea^  expects 
on.  My  Tuscolanum  and  Pompei- 
me  exceedingly,  excepting  that  they 
Imed  me,  the  aaserter  of  debts',  not 
an  brass,  but  debts  of  this  ordinary 

In  Gaol  I  hope  all  is  quiet.  You 
on  to  receive  my  Prognostica*',  with 
me  of  orations.  In  the  mean  time 
hat  are  your  intentions  about  coming 
pooia  desired  I  might  be  informed 
d  be  at  Rome  in  July.  This  does 
the  letters  you  had  written  to  me 
of  your  setting  out. 
»efore  mentioned  to  you,  has  pre- 
all  the  books  which  his  brother  left. 
is  dependent  upon  your  diligence, 
regard  for  me,  take  care  that  they 
•d,  and  sent  to  me.  Nothing  can 
ble  to  me  than  this ;  and  I  would 
ly  secure  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 

shall  regard  this  as  your  gift.  1 
r  to  Octarius*.  I  had  not  spoken 
ither  supposed  your  business  to  be 
nature,  nor  did  I  consider  you 
sners':  but  I  have  written,  as  it 
all  diligence. 

yppoging  the  Agrarian  law ;  but  after 
rated  by  Pompeiua,  attended  by  vniie 

'  the  hmiin  words  sugKerted  this  ex- 
bich  it  would  be  perh^iM  tmpotrible, 
,  to  preeerre  In  a  translation. 
»oolc  i.  letter  14. 

s  term  being  applied  to  a  library  is 
c  L  letter  IX  In  letter  16.  book  i.  he 
n  of  hmrfxkg  an  Amaltheom  of  his 

MMBd  to  aUude  to  the  Gatflfaiarian 
I  manjr  of  tbem  orerwhelmed  with 
more  probable,  that  it  should  reftf 


kted   tlsa  Prosnostics  of  Aratus,  a 

ttnm  CmamTp  at  that  time  governor 

ionia. 

some  former  letters,  that  Atticus 

iln^  a  oorasiderable  loss  at  Slcyon, 

<:e  be  appears  to  have  rented,  but 

ifhheiW  tmiUrr  preteooeof  agene- 


LETTER   11. 

Takb  care,  I  beseech  you,  of  our  young  Cicero': 
we  are  his  uncles,  and  ought,  according  to  the 
Greek  expre9sion,  to  be  his  guardian  deities  ^  I 
have  been  engaged  in  reading  the  PellenaeumS  and 
have  a  large  pile  of  Dicearchus's  works  before  me. 
What  a  great  man  he  is !  One  may  learn  from  him 
much  more  than  firom  Procilius.  At  Rome  I  believe 
I  have  his  Athenaics  and  Corinthiacs.  If  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  read  him.  This  I  answer  for, 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  Herodes,  if  he  were 
wise,  would  read  him,  rather  than  write  one  sylla- 
ble of  his  own.  He  has  shot  at  me  by  letter ;  with 
you  I  see  he  has  come  to  close  quarters.  I  would 
sooner  have  been  a  conspirator  myself,  than  have 
opposed  the  conspiracy,  if  I  had  thousrht  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hear  him^.  You  are  mistaken 
about  Lollius '' ;  about  Vinius  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  But  how  is  this  ?  Do  you  observe  that  the 
Kalends  are  coming,  and  Antonius '  is  not  come  ? 
That  the  judges  are  summoned  ?  For  so  they  in- 
form me,  that  Nigidius  threatens  in  the  assembly 
to  call  to  account  any  judge  who  absents  himself. 
I  should  be  glad  however  if  you  have  heard  anything 
about  Antonius's  arrival,  Uiat  you  would  send  me 
word.  And  since  you  do  not  come  hither",  at 
least  sup  with  me  the  day  before  the  Kalends. 
Mind  thiat  you  do  not  fiail.    Fare  you  welL 


LETTER  III. 

I  IMA  GINS  I  ought  to  present  ■*  my  congratula- 
tions on  Valerius's  having  been  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  and  acquitted.  This  judgment  was  sup- 
posed to  be  granted  to  the  favour  of  C.  Atilius.     I 

ral  decree  of  the  senate  in  favour  of  all  i^^e  states.    Bee 
book  i.  letter  19. 

f  The  son  of  Quintns  and  Ptnnponia. 

k  The  occasion  and  circumstances  of  this  letter,  the 
plmoe  from  whence  it  is  written,  or  to  which  it  Is  directed, 
the  persons  and  the  books  named  in  It,  are  so  little  known, 
that  it  is  iuTolved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Cicero  seems 
to  be  qieaking  of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  nephew  to 
Atticus,  and  mi^t  possibly  be  unwell  at  Rome,  while 
Cioero  was  at  one  of  his  villas.  I  have  ventured  to  give  to 
this  passage  a  sense  very  diiTereot  from  that  of  any  com- 
mentary I  have  seen ;  and  I  have  done  so  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Plutarch,  in  the  conclusion  of  bis  piece  entitled 
vtp\  0t\ai€Kplas,  where  he  observes  that  the  very  word 
Buos,  signifying  at  once  **  uncle**  and  '*  divine,"  leads  to 
brotherly  kindness  aad  alTeotion :  9oKuydp  fAOt  r*o^Ofia 
icaKois  h^irfyuo9tu  xphf  tih^oieuf  &8cX^v  irol  ieyd'rnotp. 
Cioero  therefore  employs  the  Greek  term,  because  the  Latin 
did  not  bear  this  significatiaa. 

'  ncAAiyya/«r.  This  was  probably  some  work  of  Di- 
ccarcbus  on  the  government  of  Pelleoe,  a  small  territory 
of  Achaia. 

J  It  is  pmbable  this  Herodes  mi^t  have  written  some 
poor  account  of  Cicero's  consulship,  which  it  pained  him 
to  read. 

^  Who  Lollius  or  Vinius  may  have  been  is  not  known. 

1  C.  Antonius  was  impeached  for  extortion  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia. 

B  We  may  suppose  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to 
Atticus  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  going  without  accepting 
Cicero's  invitation  to  the  villa  whence  he  writes.  There- 
fore, having  missed  him  before.  Cicero  now  appoints  him 
to  mp  with  him  at  Rome  the  day  when  he  intended  to  go 
thitber  himself. 

*  Eirayy4\ta.  This  usually  signifies  the  gratuity  given 
TT 
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suspect  too,  that  Epicrates  ^t  ^  yoa  say,  may  have 
grown  wanton ;  for  I  did  not  like  his  military 
shoes,  any  more  than  his  white  bandages.  We 
shall  know  what  the  case  is  when  you  come. 

When  you  find  fault  with  the  narrowness  of  my 
windows,  yoa  mast  know  that  yoa  find  fault  with 
the  Institution  of  Cyras  ^:  for  when  I  made  the 
same  obsenration,  Cyrus  said  that  the  view  of  lawns 
through  wide  apertures  was  less  pleasing.  For,  let 
the  sight  be  A,  the  object  B  C,  the  rays  D  and  E 
— ^you  understand  the  rest  If  we  saw  by  the  in- 
cidence of  images  ^,  the  images  might  be  much 
embarrassed  in  these  narrow  openings ;  but  now 
the  emanation  of  rays  is  made  merrily.  If  you  find 
fsult  with  other  parts,  you  will  not  find  me  silent, 
unless  it  be  on  some  point  which  can  be  altered 
without  expense. 

I  come  now  to  the  month  of  January,  and  to  my 
particular  situation  and  policy;  in  which  we  must, 
like  Socrates,  consider  both  sides ;  and  then  at  last, 
like  his  disciples,  choose  what  pleases  us.  It  is 
truly  a  matter  of  great  concern :  for  either  a  strong 
resistance  must  be  made  to  the  Agrarian  law,  in 
which  there  will  be  some  fighting,  but  full  of  ho- 
nour ;  or  we  must  be  quiet,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  going  out  of  the  way  to  Solonium,  or  An- 
tium ;  or  else  I  must  give  it  my  support,  which 
they  say  Csesar  so  much  expects  from  me,  that  he 
makes  no  doubt  of  it  For  Uomelius  has  been  with 
me,  Balbus  I  mean,  Csesar's  firiend.  He  affirmed 
that  Cssar  would  follow  mine  and  Pompeins's 
advice  in  all  things,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  unite  Crassus  with  Pompeius.  Here  is  the 
state  of  this  business.  I  am  intimately  connected 
with  Pompeius;  if  you  please  with  Cssar  too. 
There  is  an  opportunity  of  returning  into  favour 
with  my  enemies,  of  conciliating  the  populace,  of 
securing  tranquillity  fbr  my  old  age.  But  that  for- 
mer resolution  of  mine  influences  me,  which  is  in 
the  third  book' — "  In  the  mean  time,  that  course 
which  you  pursued  with  virtue  and  spirit  in 
early  youth,  and  also  as  consul,  you  must  still 
maintain,  and  grow  in  reputation  and  the  praises 
of  good  men."  Calliope  herself*  having  dictated 
thus  to  me  in  that  book,  which  contains  so  many 
wholesome  maxims,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  *'  My  best  au- 
spices should  be  to  fight  for  my  country."  But 
let  us  reserve  these  considerations  for  our  walks 
daring  the  Compitalia*.     Do  not  forget  the  day 

to  the  meaaengers  of  good  news.  The  letter  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  from  the  country  to  Attlcos 
at  Rome,  in  answer  to  one  reoeived  from  him  communi- 
cating this  inteUigenoe.  It  seems  to  me  more  natural  to 
sappoee  that  Cicero  might  have  heard  it  dsewhere,  and 
that  it  wanted  confirmation. 

o  This  term  is  used  to  designate  Pompeius.  who  appears 
to  have  affected  some  ambitions  singularity  of  dress,  and 
may  have  bem  suspected  of  interfering  in  the  cause  of 
Valerius. 

P  This  is  a  playful  application  of  the  title  of  Xenophon's 
work  to  the  architect  whom  Cicero  employed,  and  who 
happened  to  be  named  Cyrus. 

4  This  seems  to  relate  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  images 
described  by  Lucretius,  and  here  humorously  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  Cicero's  house. 

I"  Of  a  poem  written  by  Cicero  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulate. 

•  CalUope  was  invoked  in  this  book  to'lnsplre  him. 

t  The  Compitalia  was  a  Roman  festival,  on  which,  it 
seems,  Atticus  had  promisod  to  pay  Cicero  a  visit  in  the 
country. 


before  the  Compitalia.  I  shall  order  Oe  bilk  to 
be  heated;  and  Terentia  invites  Poapsw:  ve 
will  add  your  mother  to  our  puty.  Bria;  ne, 
from  my  brother  Quintns's  libnry,  Tteoftfiftos 
on  the  Love  of  Honour. 


LETTER  IV. 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  Knfiaf 
me  Serapion's  work ;  of  whidi,  betveea  oradm, 
I  scarcely  understand  a  tiionsandtk  pirt  I  km 
desired  you  may  be  paid  for  it  in  ready  Doscf ;  (M 
you  might  not  set  it  down  among  the  expouaol 
your  presents.  Bat,  having  made  BcatieB  d 
money,  let  me  beg  you  to  come  to  tone  ma^ 
meat  with  Titinius  in  any  manner  yoa  ne  iUl 
If  he  does  not  adhere  to  what  he  had  protend,  I 
should  like  best,  if  Pomponia  agrees  to  it,  tbt  te 
things  which  are  so  deariy  boogbt  may  be  retanei 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  let  the  mooefbe  paid, 
rather  than  have  any  altercaHoa  aboal  it  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  yoa  settle  ikm  hkn 
you  go  with  your  nsual  kindness  and  (filMce. 

Does  Clodius  then,  as  you  say,  go  to  T)gnB0? 
Would  it  were  on  the  same  terms  st  Sccf^*! 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  object  to  it  Foritaft 
be  a  more  favourable  time  for  myabseoeecsa&tf 
lieutenancy^,  when  my  brother  Qaintiif,i5lba^ 
may  be  settled  at  his  ease,  and  it  may  be  taa«i 
what  that  priest  of  the  Bona  Dea*  is  sbe^  ^ 
the  mean  time  I  shall  ent^tain  myself  vitk  As 
Muses  with  an  even  spirit,  nay,  with  deofi- 
ness  and  satisfaction.  Nor  will  it  ever  oter  wf 
mind  to  envy  Crassus,  or  to  repent  dot  I  but 
been  true  to  myself.  I  will  endeavoor  to  r^ 
you  on  the  subject  of  geography ;  but  1  wAi  m 
certain  promise.  It  is  a  great  oodertddig;  ii' 
yet,  at  your  desire,  I  will  try  to  let  yoo  hsnttm 
fruit  of  my  absence.  Whatever  yoa  nay  knt 
learned  relating  to  the  republic,  especially  »ta« 
you  may  think  likely  to  be  the  consik.  kt  ■»- 
know,  though  I  am  become  less  cnriofs  aoee 
have  determined  not  to  trouble  myself  sboat  poo- 
lie  affairs. 

I  have  been  to  see  Terentia's  wood.  ^« ' 
nothing  but  the  Dodonean  oak  ',  to  make  as  tw 
we  have  possession  of  Epirus  itself.  Abort  m 
Kalends  I  shall  be  mtbcr  in  my  Fotbuibobi  * 
Pompeianum.  If  I  should  not  be  iu  the  Fonuii* 
nam,  come,  if  yau  love  me,  to  the  Pompdioop^ 
it  wiU  give  me  great  delight,  and  will  be  foy  lint 
out  of  your  way.  I  have  ordered  PhikjtdBDit»» 
the  wall  be  done  as  yoa  wiabed.    I  tiaidt,  bo*<*|i 

■  Many  conjectures  have  been  fonned  raf^  ^ 
true  reading  and  the  right  interpretatkn  «f  ***,'''JJ 
Oronovins  proposes  to  read  "  So^Mii  <*«»d»fao^»J*^ 
semes  that  Metrodoms  Boqtsias  was  «ittj3(^|[^ 
to  Tigranee.  and  there  lost  his  life.  I  haw  ■*?»  ■* 
emendation,  but  have  ventured  to  put  upon »»«**•* 
■tructifm.    After  all,  it  is  veiy  doubtfuL 

»  What  the  natm«of  th««  bwUeabma^*^* 
explained,  book  L  letter  10,  note i.  .  ^. 

«  Cicero  thought  to  absent  himself  fromBMBt  oi^ 
the  time  of  Clodius's  tribunateu  He  wt»  **^^5[*: 
his  brother  Quintus  might  be  relieved  frxoi  hfa  J9H"b« 
before  another  year,  and  might  then  kssp  •«■**«'*" 
Clodius's  operations.  .  . 

»  These  oaks  were  of  sacred  memory,  w*  *~*V^ 
Epirus,  the  country  of  Attions'k  villa,  towto^  ■*  "" 
alludes. 
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oQldooonltVettins.  In  these  times,  when 
of  ererj  good  man  is  lo  precarious,  I  con- 
le  enjoTment  of  the  Palatiiie  ground  ^  for 
omer  to  be  of  great  Tsloe ;  yet  so,  that  I 
with  oothiog  leu,  than  that  Pomponia,  or 
.  ihoQld  be  apoied  to  any  danger  from  its 


LETTER  V. 
I  indeed,  and  hare  long  wished,  to  visit 
ia,  and  the  rest  of  Egypt;  and  likewise  to 
r  from  hence,  where  people  are  grown 
le ;  and  to  return  when  they  may  again 

Bot  as  to  going  at  this  time,  and  heing 
«e  persons',  (I  may  say  with  Hector,) 
too  mnch  respect  for  the  Trojans,  and 
1  Trojan  ladies."  For  what  will  onr 
if  there  are  any  remaining  ?  that  I  have 
my  principles  for  a  hribc  ?  **  The  first 
disgrace  to  me  will  he  Polydamus," 
>f  oors,  who  alone  is  as  good  as  a  hon- 
ind.  Bot  what  will  hi^ry  say  of  ns 
mdred  years  hence  ?  which  I  value  mnch 
he  idle  mmoars  of  those  who  are  now 
t  I  think  we  must  suspend  our  judg- 
lit  For  if  it  should  be  offered,  I  shall 
iberty  to  do  as  I  please ;  and|then  it 
to  determine.  There  is  some  credit 
:lining.  Therefore,  if  Theophanes* 
m  to  say  anything  to  you  about  it,  do 
:ely  repel  him. 

ting  to  hear  from  yon  on  the  following 
at  Arrius  says  ** ;  how  he  bears  his 
Dt ;  whether  any  consuls  are  yet  pro- 
er,  as  the  people  say,  they  are  to  be 
I  Crassos ;  or,  as  I  am  informed,  Ser- 
with  Gabinins ;  also,  whether  there 
ws ;  and  in  short,  if  there  is  anynews ; 
08  is  going  away,  who  is  to  have  the 
th   which  alone  I  could  be  caught 

my  levitj.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
which  I  desire  to  have  done  with, 
whole  mind  and  all  my  care  to  phi- 
,  I  say,  is  my  intention :  would  it 
)  so !  Bat  now,  when  I  have  ex- 
canity  of  all  that  I  once  thought 
dedicating  myself  to  all  the  Muses, 
r,  hear  more  certainly  about  Cur- 
ler  anybody  is  fixed  upon  to  sue- 
what  is  doio^  about  P.  Clodius; 

rma  properly  a,  piece  of  ground  appn>- 
cerciMft.  This  might  hare  adjoined  to 
and  his  brother's  premises,  which  were 
rs  on  the  Palatine  hilL  The  repairs  of 
a3r  be  ooppoaed  to  have  interfend  with 
rroimd,  ml  least  for  a  season. 
pefoB  thoaght  at  this  time  of  sending 
exandrla»  to  oonUrm  Ptolemy  Auletes 

a  creatare  of  Pampdos. 

red  A  pnranlse  of  support  firom  Crassos. 

le  to  make  room  lor  the  friends  of 

of  MeteUoe  Geler  it  was  natural  to 
her  Jfepos  might  have  suooeeded  to 
^t  hie  soin^  now  to  tlie  gorermnent 
lim  tnpifgihiB^aMitwMM  neoesmy  to 


ho  this  Cnrtiiia  is,  or  what  place  he 


and  tell  me  everything,  as  you  promise,  at  your 
leisure.  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  also  what  day 
you  think  of  leaving  Rome,  that  I  may  acquaint 
you  where  I  shall  be ;  and  I  beg  you  will  very  soon 
let  me  hear  about  what  I  have  written  to  you.  I 
anxiously  expect  your  letters. 


LETTER  VI. 

What  I  promised  in  a  former  letter,  that  some 
work  should  appear,  the  fruit  of  my  retirement,  I 
do  not  now  very  strongly  confirm ;  for  I  are  so 
attached  myself  to  idleness,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
torn  from  it  Therefore  I  either  amuse  myself 
with  books,  of  which  I  have  an  agreeable  collection 
at  Antium ;  or  I  count  the  waves,  for  the  season  is 
not  favourable  for  catching  kcertse*.  My  mind 
quite  revolts  at  writing.  The  geographical  re- 
searches which  I  projected  are  a  great  undertaking; 
for  Eratosthenes,  whom  I  had  intended  to  follow, 
is  strenuously  opposed  by  Serapion,  and  by  Hip- 
parchus.  What  think  you,  if  Tyrannio '  should 
join  them?  Besides,  Uie  subject  is  difficult  to 
explain,  and  of  a  uniform  nature,  and  less  suscepti- 
ble of  any  ornaments  of  writing  than  I  had  sup- 
posed ;  and,  which  is  the  chief  of  all,  any  cause  is, 
to  say  tiie  truth,  sufficient  to  make  me  give  it  up. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall  settle  here,  or  at 
Antium,  to  pass  all  this  time';  where  I  would 
rather  have  been  a  duumvir,  than  have  been  con- 
sul at  Rome^.  Yon  have  done  wiser  in  providing 
a  home  at  Bnthrotum.  But  believe  me  this  town 
of  Antium  comes  very  near  to  yours.  Could  it  be 
supposed  there  was  any  place  so  near  Rome  where 
there  are  many  people  who  never  saw  Vatinius  *  ? 
where  there  is  nobodybesides  myself  who  cares  if  any 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  ^  is  alive  and  safe  ? 
where  nobody  interrupts  me,  and  everybody  loves 
me  ?  Here  then  is  the  place  to  exercise  my  politi- 
cal talents :  there  I  am  not  only  prevented,  but 
am  weary  of  it  Therefore  some  private  observa- 
tions, which  I  may  read  to  you  alone,  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  Theopompus's  manner,  or  still  more 
severely.  I  now  trouble  myself  no  further  about 
the  public,  than  to  hate  the  wicked ;  and  even  that 
without  anger,  or  rather  with  some  pleasure  in 
writing. 

But  to  come  to  business :  I  have  written  to  the 
city  quaestors  about  my  brother  Qnintus's  affair. 
See  what  they  say^ ;  whether  there  is  any  hope  of 

«  It  is  probable  these  Isoerta  were  aome  common  sort  of 
fish :  but  Ihare  thought  it  best  to  retain  the  original  word 
in  a  thing  of  so  much  uncertainty. 

'  Tyrannio,  a  severe  preceptor,  with  whom  both  the 
Ciceros  placed  their  aona 

s  Cicero  had  determined  to  withdraw  from  Rome  during 
the  storms  which  he  saw  approsching,  and  wliich  he  had 
no  power  to  controL 

k  His  conduct  during  his  consulship,  meritor&ms  as  It 
had  been,  was  now  going  to  be  arraigned,  which  filled  his 
mind  with  these  sentiments.  The  chief  magiitrates  of  the 
provincial  towns  were  called  duumviri. 

i  Yatinius  was  a  factious  tribune,  who  escerted  himself 
this  year  in  opposing  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

J  These  were  commissioDers  appointed  to  divide  the  lands 
of  fiMnpim<«.  sgreeably  to  the  Agrarian  law. 

k  1  have  thought  it  ri^t  to  preserve  in  the  translation 
this  little  irregularity  of  the  original  expression,  the  En- 
gHUti  language  admitting  it  with  as  much  pro^iety  as  the 
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Roman  moneys ;  or  whether  we  most  be  put  off 
with  the  Pompdao  ciitophomt.  Moreover,  settle 
what  U  to  be  done  about  the  walL  Is  there  any- 
thing else  ?  yes :  let  me  be  informed  when  you 
mean  to  go  from  thence. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  WILL  think  again  alxfit  the  geography.  You 
ask  me  for  two  orations  :  one  of  which  I  did  not 
care  to  write  out,  because  I  had  left  it  imperfect ; 
the  other,  that  I  might  not  praise  a  person  I  did 
not  like :  but  I  will  see  about  this  Mso.  However, 
there  shall  be  something,  that  you  may  not  think 
I  have  been  totally  idle.  What  you  tell  me  about 
Clodius  is  highly  agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  hope, 
when  you  come,  yon  will  bring  me  a  full  account ; 
and  that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  in  the 
mean  time,  if  you  know,  or  suspect,  anything; 
especially  what  he  is  likely  to  do  about  the  em- 
bassy. Before  I  read  your  letter  I  was  wishing  to 
get  at  the  fellow"^,  not  forsooth  that  I  might  put 
off  my  engagement  with  him  (for  I  'am  eager  for 
the  contest) ;  but  I  thought  he  would  lose  what- 
ever popularity  he  had  acquired  by  being  made  a 
plebeian.  ''  For  what  purpose  have  you  passed 
over  to  the  people  1  that  you  might  go  to  salute 
Tigranes  ?  Tell  me ;  do  the  Armenian  kings  refuse 
to  salute  patricians  ?"  In  short  I  was  prepared  to 
work  him  upon  this  embassy ;  which  if  he  slights, 
and  if,  as  you  say,  that  eicites  the  indignation 
both  of  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  law  by 
which  he  was  disnobled,  it  will  be  a  fine  scene. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  our  Publius  (Clodius)  is 
treated  rather  disrespectfully:  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  who  was  once  the  only  man  in  Csesar's 
house,  now  should  not  have  been  able  to  be  one 
among  twenty:  then,  that  one  embassy  should 
have  been  talked  of,  another  should  have  been  given ; 
that  rich  one  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money, 
is  reserved,  I  suppose,  for  the  Pisaurian  Drusus, 
or  the  glutton  Vatinius :  this  meagre  and  dainty 
banishment  is  given  to  him,  whose  tribunate  is 
reserved  to  suit  the  occasions  of  these  gentlemen. 
Inflame  him ,  I  conjure  you,  as  much  as  possible.  The 
only  hope  of  safety  is  in  the  disagreement  of  these 
people  among  themselves,  of  which  I  learned  some 
symptoms  from  Curio.  Already  Arrius  complains 
that  the  consulate  has  been  snatched  away  from 
him :  Megabocchus",  and  these  sanguinary  youths, 
are  determined  enemies.  To  this  let  there  be  added, 
yes,  let  there  be  added,  that  contest  for  the  augur- 
ship.  I  hope  often  to  send  you  fine  letters  upon 
these  subjects.  But  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that 
you  throw  out  obscurely ;  that  already  some  of  the 

1  It  seems  Quintos  Cioero  wanted  to  have  the  expenses 
of  his  goYemment  detnyed  in  Roman  money.  Instead  of 
ibe  Adatio  ciHaph4)rit  accruing  from  the  plunder  of  Btith- 
rldatea  by  Pompeiaa.  The  eUU^pkonu  was  a  snail  ooin, 
80  eaUed  from  bearing  the  impression  of  the  dfttw,  or  chest, 
used  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

*"  This  sense  appeuv  to  me  sufficiently  good,  without 
altering  the  text  in  opposition  to  all  MSS.  Most  commen- 
tators have  thooght  fit  to  omit  the  preposition  in,  and  to 
understand  Cioero  to  say  that  he  had  wished  Clodins  might 
goto  Tigranes. 

■^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  by  this  term  is  meant 
Pompelus,  and  that  he  was  at  variance  with  these  young 
incendiaries,  the  remains  of  Catiline's  aooompUoes. 


quinqueviri*  themselves  are  b^inmsf  to  spesk 
out.  What  is  this  ?  for  if  Uiere  b  ujthiaf  ia 
it,  it  must  be  better  than  I  had  ima^isei  IvsaU 
have  you  understand  this,  not  ss  if  I  sade  tkie 
inquiries  with  any  view  of  engsgio$  myidf  ia 
public  affairs.  I  have  long  since  ben  voir  of 
steering  the  state,  even  when  it  was  pennitted  me 
to  do  so :  but  now,  when  I  am  obliged  toqut  tb 
ship,  not  throwing  away,  but  taking  in  the  ratia*. 
I  wish  from  the  land  to  look  at  Ae  ship»mi  cf 
those  people;  I  wish,  as  says  your  frieadSeiifeoda, 
'*  from  under  my  roof  to  hear  the  fncpali  drip- 
ping with  a  tranquil  mind." 

You  will  see  what  is  necessary  shoot  &  vifl. 
I  will  correct  the  error  of  Castridna:  yetOabtw 
had  written  to  me  25,000'  sestertii;  oowtoywi 
sister  he  saya  30,000.  Terentia  salutes  yos.  Ckao 
desires  that  you  will  anawer  for  him  to  Aristo- 
demus,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  bare  done  fe 
his  relation',  your  sister's  son-  I  dull  sot  vq^ 
your  information  about  Amalthea'.    FarevdL 


LETTER  VIII. 

While  I  was  eagerly  expecting  a  1«^^^ 
you  in  the  evening,  as  I  usually  do,  1  wssisfc««a 
that  the  servanU  had  arrived  from  Rome.  laflttai 
in.  and  ask  if  they  have  any  letters.  Tli^  «?  ^ 
What  do  you  say.  said  I,  is  there  no^  &«■ 
Pomponius  ?  Alarmed  at  my  voice  and  cmbJs- 
nance,  they  confiessed  that  they  had  w™* 
letter,  but  had  lost  it  on  their  way.  Wbrt  tfca* 
you  ?  I  was  'very  much  provokod ;  for  J  yj 
letters  lately  had  brought  some  usefid  or  tftem 
information.  Now,  if  there  was  anythiBg  dewr* 
ing  to  be  recorded  in  the  letter  yon  lotAe  >» 
of  April,  write  as  soon  as  poasible,  that  I  ■wj* 
remain  in  ignorance ;  or  if  there  wss  notiiag  W 
good-humour,  yet  repeat  even  that  Kao«  n» 
young  Curio  has  been  here  to  visit  me.  ^»^*|*J 
said  about  Publius  (Clodius)  encttys|f«d«« 
your  letters.  He  is  wonderfully  incemed  apw* 
our  haughty  kings*.  He  said  that  the  jom^  i 
were  equally  angry,  and  could  not  besr  tiu«  ** 
of  things.  We  are  in  a  good  wsy.  If  ve  -• 
depend  upon  these  people,  let  us,  mcthiBki,  o 
our  own  affairs".  I  am  engaged  in  ^'''^w 
the  same  time,  though  you  may  think  »eiKw» 
Saufeius'',  nothing  is  more  indolent  tbsa  1  «•• 
But  let  me  explain  to  yon  my  motioni,  tW  y« 
may  determine  where  you  wiU  eome  to  «.l 
design  to  go  to  Formianum  tiie  middle  of  Ajfl' 
Then  (since  you  think  I  ought  to  omitthitjggg 

0  Who  these  five  commisslaBen  might  !»,«*»•** 
purpose  they  were  appointed,  does  not  appctf  • 

p  The  ezpieaslan  implies  that  he  did  not  ateatow 
state  in  anger,  but  withdraw  his  gnidsaee  tifl  «^J* 
faTooiable  season,  when  hb  senricea  might  ^  ■^J^TSL 

1  The  text  is  evidently  onrmpt  I  haw  «I*T^ 
it  ought  to  be  written  H.a{(l)>((n)l))-  Biitili»B«P» 
sible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  is  of  Uttk  nofost 

r  In  the  original  it  is  *<  brother."  [Bee  book  I  W»  M 
They  wore  reidly  first-cousins. 

•  See  book  i.  letter  16. 

*  Caaar,  Crassus,  and  Pompeiua. 
«  Cease  to  trouble  ooraelvea 

▼  A  philoaopho*  of  graat  study.  ^   m^  ^i 

w  Tha  Parilia  was  a  festival  oeiataalad  ««»»■  • 

ApriL 
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hafb'  it  thii  time)  on  the  first  of  May  I  shall  leaTe 
FormiioiUD,  that  I  maybe  at  Antiom  on  the  third. 
For  the  games  of  Antiam  are  to  take  place  from 
'k  foorth  to  the  sixth  of  May,  and  Tullia  wishes 
D  we  them.  Thence  I  think  of  going  to  Tos- 
nlaoam,  then  to  Arpinum,  and  to  be  at  Rome 
n  the  first  of  Jane.  Let  me  see  you  either  in 
^onniurom,  or  at  Antiam,  or  in  Tasculanum. 
lepbce  yonr  former  letter,  and  add  something 


LETTER   IX. 

I  HOPS  yon  are  well.  Csedlios,  the  qasestor, 
iTing  told  me  that  he  is  going  to  send  a  senrant, 
brf  irritten  this  hastily,  that  I  might  elicit  your 
irrelloos  dialogues  with  Publius,  as  well  those 
licfa  you  mention,  as  that  which  you  reserve, 
ring  it  ia  tedious  to  detail  yoar  reply ;  also  that 
icfa  has  not  yet  taken  place,  which  that  Bdopis^ 
H  relate  to  you  upon  her  return  from  Solonium. 
roald  h&re  you  believe  nothing  can  be  more 
eeable  to  me.  If  the  agreement  rekting  to  me 
not  kept  I  am  in  heaven*.  This  our  Jeru- 
mite\  who  brings  matters  before  the  people, 

II  know  what  a  fine  return  he  has  made  for  my 
icest  speeches,  of  which  you  may  expect  a  dis- 
■QJshed  counterpart**.  For,  as  well  as  I  can 
»,  if  that  profligate^  is  in  favour  with  these 
hty  men^,  he  will  not  be  able  to  exult,  not  only 
*  the  consular  Cynic*,  but  not  over  those 
oni  of  the  stews.  I  can  never  be  an  object 
iry  when  I  am  robbed  of  my  power,  and  of  all 
ienatorian  authority.  But  if  he  disagrees  with 
1  it  will  be  absurd  to  attack  me.  However,  let 
if  he  will.  Believe  me,  this  revolution  in  the 
has  been  made  gaUy,  and  with  less  noise  than 
t  supposed  ;  more  speedily  indeed  than  seemed 
ble;  and  that,  partly  through  the  fault  of 
;  but^  besides,  through  the  shameful  conduct 
Me  who  n^lected  the  auspices,  the  iElian, 
onian,  and  Licinian  law,  the  CBcilian,  and 
idian ;  who  threw  away  all  the  resources  of  the 
tution  ;  who  gave  away  kingdoms  and  estates 
rarcha  ;  and  to  a  few  persons  immense  sums 
Dcy,  1  Bce  now  to  what  party  envv  will  pass 
tnd  where  it  will  abide.  Think  that  I  have 
d  nothing  either  from  experience,  or  from 
farastos,  if  you  do  not  shoitly  see  people  call 
r  thoae  onr  times.   Fior  if  the  authority  of  the 

i  place  here  meant  is  Bale,  situated  in  the  bay  of 

See  book  i.  letter  1& 
ero  uses  an  epithet  familiarly  applied  by  Homer  to 
He  means  by  it  to  designate  Clodia,  who,  perhape, 
e  fall-eyed,  which  the  word  aignifiee ;  and,  beaidee, 
ed  Juno  in  eohabiting,  as  it  was  8ai^>eoted,  with 
lier  Glodias. 

t  iA,  it  the  conspiracy  against  Cicero  should  be 
3p.  be  may  l>e  at  bis  ease. 

ipeiua,  wrbo  had  captured  Jerusalem.  He  had  con- 
k«  ausploee  at  the  time  that  Clodiua's  bill  uf  adep- 
brousbt  t>efore  the  people. 
AjrtfSftoy*  meaning  that  Cicero  would  now  speak 
sation    of    Pompeius,  whom  he  had  fbrmerly 

ixw.  d  Cesar,  Craasus,  and  Fompeins. 

x>  oalla  hfmaetf  a  cynic,  as  adopting  a  severe  line 
ct,  asMl  intfraates  that  the  triumvirs  would  no 
-operate  vrSth  Clodius  against  him,  or  ttioae  patri- 
aresy  vrhen  tbeir  lossof  authority  ceased  to  excite 


senate  excited  envy,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
case,  when  it  is  transferred,  not  to  the  people,  but 
to  three  ambitious  men  ?  Therefore  let  them  make 
whom  they  will  consuls,  and  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple; nay,  let  them  clothe  the  eDtl  of  Vatinius' 
with  the  painted  robe  of  the  priesthood,  you  will 
shortly  see  not  only  those  who  have  committed  no 
offence,  but  even  Cato  himself,  who  is  so  guilty  in 
their  eyes,  raised  to  great  honour.  As  for  myself, 
if  your  companion  Publius  permits  it,  I  mean  to 
act  the  philosopher ;  if  he  designs  anything,  then 
only  to  defend  myself ;  and,  as  becomes  that  pro- 
fession, '*  I  announce  that  I  will  repel  any  one 
who  first  insults  me."  Only  let  my  country  be 
favourable.  It  has  received  from  me,  though  not 
more  than  is  due,  at  least  more  than  was  demanded. 
I  prefer  being  ill  rowed  under  the  steerage  of 
another,  to  steering  well  with  such  ungrateful 
rowers.  But  these  things  may  be  discussed  better 
when  we  meet.  Now  hear  the  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  I  intend  to  go  from  Formiannm  to  Antium 
the  third  of  May ;  from  Antium  I  wish  to  go  to 
Tnsculanum  on  the  seventh  of  May.  But  as  soon 
as  I  leave  Formianum,  where  I  mean  to  stay  till 
the  end  of  April,  I  will  immediately  let  you  know. 
Terentia  sends  her  compliments,  tiie  young 
Cicero  salutes  the  Athenian  Titus'. 


LETTER  X^ 

(6r«o.  xii.) 
Lit  those  men*  deny,  if  they  can,  that  Publius 
has  been  made  a  plebeian.  It  is  a  mere  exercise  of 
sovereignty,  and  is  not  to  be  borne.  Let  but  Publius 
send  persons  to  attest  it,  and  I  will  swear  that  our 
CuKUS,  when  he  was  colleague  with  Balbus,  told 
me  at  Antium,  that  himself  had  conducted  the 
auspices  on  the  occasion.  What  two  charming 
letters  have  been  delivered  to  me  from  you,  both 
at  the  same  time !  I  do  not  know  what  remune- 
ration I  can  make  for  them ;  but  that  some  is  due 
I  freely  acknowledge.  Observe  the  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  I  had  just  gone  from  the  Antian 
into  the  Appian  road  at  the  Tres  Tabemee,  on  the 
festival  of  Ceres^,  when  my  friend  Curio,  coming 
from  Rome,  met  me.  At  the  same  place  presently 
came  the  servant  from  you  with  letters.  Curio 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  no  news.  I  said,  no. 
Publius  (says  he)  is  canvassing  for  the  place  of 
tribune  of  the  people.  What  think  you?  He 
is  very  angry  with  Caraar,  and  threatens  to  re- 
scind all  h^  acts.    How  does  Csesar  receive  it? 

'  Yatinins  had  scrofulous  swellings  in  the  neck,  called 
in  Latin  «(rt«ma,  and  in  English  evil.  Obwrlinof  X^*P^' 
9«^  rhp  rpdxv^^of^  irtpiirX^if. — Plutarch's  Life  of 
Cicero. 

s  Cicero  concludes  with  a  Greek  form  of  salutation  from 
his  son  to  Atticus,  whose  prcnomen  was  Titus. 

l»  This  letter  is  the  12th  in  Grevius'a  edition,  but  is 
evidently  misplaced,  because  it  is  alluded  to  in  that  which 
follows.  This  was  written  at  four  p.  m.  from  the  Tres 
Tabema,  after  Cicero  had  left  Antium  on  his  way  to  For- 
mianum. The  next  was  written  at  ten  o'clock  the  same 
Bfgfat  from  AppU  Forum.  The  12th  after  he  was  at  Foi^ 
mianum.    , 

t  The  triumvira.  between  whom  and  Clodius  tiiere  was 
now  ttie  appearance  of  disagreement. 

i  The  Cerealia  were  cdebrated  in  the  second  vreek  of 
April.  The  precise  day  is  variously  computed  from  the 
7th  to  the  12th. 
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Mid  I.  He  denies  that  he  proposed  anythiiig 
about  hia  adoption.  Then  Curio  declared  hu  own 
hatred  I',  and  that  of  Memmins  and  MeteUns  Nepos. 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  young  man,  and  hastnied 
to  your  letters.  Where  are  they,  who  speak  of 
viva  Toce  information  ?  How  much  more  fully 
have  I  learned  from  your  letters,  than  from  his 
conversation,  what  was  doing,  what  were  the  daily 
surmises,  the  intention  of  Publius,  the  trumpet  o( 
BOopis*,  the  standard-bearer  Athenio,  the  letters 
sent  to  CnBus,  the  conversation  of  Theophanes 
and  of  Memmius.  Besides,  what  an  expectation 
have  you  given  me  of  that  licentious  feast !  I  am 
I  dying  wiUi  curiosity.  Yet  I  shall  be  satisfied 
without  your  writing  me  an  account  of  that  meet- 
ing, as  I  wish  ratl:^  to  hear  it  from  your  own 
mouth.  As  to  your  exhortation  to  write  some- 
thing ;  the  materials  indeed  increase  upon  me,  as 
you  say ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  yet  in  fermenta- 
tion, and  ''  during  the  autunm  the  wine  is  thick :  *' 
when  it  is  settled,  what  I  may  write  will  be  better 
digested.  But  if  you  cannot  have  anything  at 
present,  at  least  you  shall  be  the  first  to  have  it, 
and  for  some  time  the  only  one.  Yon  do  well  to 
like  Dicsearchus :  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  not  a 
little  better  dtixen  than  those  rulers  of  iniquity". 
I  have  written  this  letter  on  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  moment  I  had  read 
yours ;  but  with  the  intention  of  despatching  it 
to-morrow  by  the  first  person  I  meet°.  Terentia 
is  delighted  with  your  letter,  and  sends  her  kindest 
regards ;  and  Cicero  the  philosopher**  salutes  the 
statesman  Htus. 


LETTER   XL 

{GrcBv,  X.) 
Prat  admire  my  firmness.  I  do  not  mean  to 
attend  the  games  at  AntiumP  ;  for  it  carries  with 
it  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  while  I  wish  to 
avoid  every  suspicion  of  luxury,  suddenly  to  be 
seen  travelling  not  only  delicately,  but  unbecom- 
ingly. I  shall  therefore  wait  for  you  in  Formianum 
till  the  7th  of  May.  Let  me  know  what  day  I  may 
expect  to  see  you.  From  Appii  Forum,  10  p.  ic. 
I  despatched  another  letter  a  little  before  from  the 
Tres  Tabemei. 


k  H»tred  of  the  powa*  aHumed  by  Cesar. 

1  This  b  meant  of  Oodia,  [see  letter  9  of  this  book,]  who 
was  urging  her  brother  to  extremities,  as  it  were  with  a 
clarion  or  war-trumpet.  The  same  figure  is  continued  in 
i^pl>-ing  to  Athenio  the  term  of  standard-bearer  of  sedi- 
tion :  Athenio  had  been  the  author  of  an  insurrection  in 
Sicily.   Under  this  name  Cicero  probably  means  Vatiniua 

»  In  Greek  i^tircUapXM,  which  it  Is  impossible  to  trans- 
late so  as  to  preserve  the  opposition  to  the  name  Dlcaar- 
chus ;  the  Utter  slgni^jring  **  a  ruler  of  Justice."  the  former 
*•  rulers  of  iniquity." 

B  He  was  now  on  the  Appian  road,  which  was  much 
frequented,  and  could  not  fail  of  presenting  to  him  some 
person  who  would  convey  his  letter  to  Rome. 

o  This  is  said  in  Greek,  after  the  Greek  manner,  as  if 
Cicero  and  Attious  had  changed  conditions ;  Cioero  now 
seeking  retirement,  while  Atticus  remained  in  the  throng 
and  business  of  Rome. 

P  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

q  The  AppU  Forum  and  Tres  Tabemse  derive  an  Interest 
from  the  mention  of  these  plaoes  in  St.  Paul's  journey  to 
Rome,  Acts  xxvlii.  Ift. 


LETTER  XU. 

{Grmv.  xi.) 

To  ten  yon  the  truth,  I  seem  ss  if  Ivot 
since  I  have  been  in  Formianum.  Wli3e  I  «v  i 
Antium  there  was  no  day  on  whieh  I  didssthoi 
better  what  was  doing  at  Rome,  An  tkait  «1| 
were  living  there.  For  your  letten  aoqauBtcd  4 
not  only  with  the  state  of  Rome,  bat  vitk  that  | 
the  republic  at  large ;  and  taught  aw  aoto^  ' 
happened,  but  also  what  was  goiag  to ' 
Now,  unlesa  anything  is  picked  op  froa  a 

fassenger,  1  can  hear  nothing.  TlMfdiHe,tki 
hope  very  soon  to  see  yon,  yet  let 
the  servant,  whom  I  have  directed  iandiildf 
come  back,  some  long  letter,  fall  not  oalf  of 
that  has  been  done,  but  likewise  of  yoarova  o 
nions.  Take  care  to  let  me  ksowtkdijvl 
you  mean  to  leave  Rome.  I  intend  to  nua 
Formianum  till  ^  sixth  of  May.  Ifjoido 
arrive  before  that  day,  I  shall  periupi  fs^m 
Rome.  For  why  should  I  invite  you  to  Anna 
'*  a  rugged  place  (as  Ulysses  ssyi  of  Itkia'.}! 
a  good  nurse  of  youths ;  than  which  aotkiif  ' 
in  my  eyes  be  more  delicioQS.''  So  bhA  fo 
present.    FarewelL 


LETTER  Xin. 

A  PROTOKiNO  drcnmstance,  that  nobody  ^ 
have  delivered  the  letter*  I  wrote  to  joafrsB 
Tabemae  the  same  hoar  that  I  received  josr  i 
acceptable  intelligence.  But  you  most  kiow  I 
the  parcel  in  which  it  was  contained  wm  tiN^ 
my  house*  the  same  day  on  whidk  I  lot  it, 
from  thence  was  brought  back  to  me  at  Fo  '"^ 
I  have  ordered  this  letter  again  to  be  _ 
you,  that  you  might  be  assured  of  tkf  pkt 
yours  had  given  me.  When  you  inform  ■« 
nothing  is  said  in  Rome*,  this  is  what  I  cxpee 
But,  I  can  tell  you,  people  are  not  roened  m 
country,  nor  can  the  country  bearyoar'  tyni 
Dut  if  yon  come  into  this  Telepylos  LMtrjso 
(Formise  I  mean),  what  a  noise  do  people  ~ 
How  irritated  are  their  minds !  In  '  ' 
tion  is  our  friend  Magnos',  who 
Great  begins  to  decay  with  that  of  the  Bick  Cm 
Believe  me,  I  have  yet  met  with  nobody  vk  o 
bear  this  state  of  things  so  quietly  at  I  do.  n 
fore  pray  let  us  continue  to  enjoy  oar  phikNop^ 
retirement ;  for  I  can  aver  upon  my  ostb, 


r  The  original  Is  taken  from  Homer's  Od|j«9.> 

the  more  appropriate  In  being  applied  bydeaote 

num,  with  fedings  of  aAotkm  towards  hit  asliwp 
with  which  Ulysses  is  represented  to  have  «il  it  < 
own  country,  Ithaca. 

>  This  is  the  tenth  letter  of  this  book. 

^  This  must  have  been  his  home  at  Roma. 

«  That  is,  nothing  was  aald  of  the  sotboi^Bi 

the  triumviratCb  _ai,w^ 

V  By  "your  tyranny*  is  to  be  undaiileod  that  vfcidi 

exercised  by  the  triumvirs  at  Borne,  vbn  Attkirt 
staying. 

^  TiikihrvKot  Amar^vyoma^  Is  an  ezpn^ 
fktxn  Horner^  Odyssey,  the  meaning  of  wUdiiiaat 
known.    The  place  so  ^denominated  byHonrvi 
posed  to  have  been  near  FormiB. 
X  AnamegiventoFonpites,andaigBiiM<hmt.  » 

book  L  letter  SO. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICUS. 
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^ure  is  nothing  worth  oootendinf  for^  If  yon 
bve  got  your  letters  to  the  Sicyonians*.  hasten 
dovn  to  Fonniannm.    I  think  of  leaving  it  the 

iJxdiofMty. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  How  grnt  an  expectation  do  yon  raise  in  me 
iboot  the  discourse  of  Bibulos  1  How  great  about 
(he  conrersation  of  Boopis  I  How  great  also  aboat 
te  dunty  entertainment  I  Come,  then,  yourself 
U  my  thirsty  ears.  Though  there  is  now  nothing 
lydi  I  ihoald  think  more  to  be  apprehended,  than 
wit  our  Sampsiceramos*  when  he  peroeives  that 
lis  is  liflhed  by  the  dlsconrses  of  all  people,  and 

K  these  proceedings  so  easily  overset,  may  begin 
„  uh  into  Tiolmt  counsels.  For  my  own  part,  I 
IB  dispirited  to  that  degree,  that  I  prefer  being 
eoskved  in  this  indolence,  in  which  I  now  pine 
mj,  to  contending  with  the  best  hope  of  snccess. 
Id  the  way  of  composition,  to  which  yon  often 
^iboft  me,  nothing  can  be  done.  I  live  in  a  coort- 
^oose,  not  in  a  vUla,  owing  to  the  throng  of  the 
?ormiaas;  for  this  ifimihan  tribe  would  fill  a 
tmrthoQse K  fint  I  say  nothing  of  the  generality, 
rho  after  ten  o'clock  cease  to  trouble  me.  But, 
htn,  C.  ArriuB  is  my  nearest  neighbour  ;  nay,  be 
i  now  my  very  comrade,  who  even  refuses  to  go  to 
Une,  that  he  may  philosophise  here  with  me  all 
lie  day  long.  On  the  other  side  is  Sebosus,  that 
fiend  of  Catnlus.  Which  way  can  I  turn  myself  ? 
I  would  assuredly  go  immediately  to  Arpinum,  if  I 
d  not  perceive  that  you  might  be  expected  with 
lost  convenience  in  Formianum ;  but  only  till  the 
pth  of  May.  For  see  to  what  people  my  atten- 
« is  given  ap.  It  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  if 
Ifbody  wished  now  to  purchase  my  Formian 
tate,  while  these  people  are  about  me.  And  should 
wJ  attempt  anything  ?  Let  us  forsooth  under- 
'£  some  great  work,  of  much  research  and 
me !  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
\,  and  will  not  spare  my  own  pains. 


LETTER  XV. 

JSEB,  as  yon  tell  me,  that  things  are  not  less 
ortaio  in  the  atate  than  they  are  represented  in 
r  letter ;  bnt  Uiat  very  variety  of  reports  and 

I  hare  given  to  this  paange  an  interpretation  aome- 
r  different  firom  that  oommimly  received,  because  I 
Mit  ft  mare  oowownt  to  the  naual  phnaeology  of  the 
{nt  Romans,  and  to  his  own  feelings,  ezpreased  in 
'  8  oi  this  book : — "  Aliud  agamns.** 
IttioQfl  bad  not  been  able  to  get  ihnn  the  people  of 
n  the  tribatea  which  he  had  rented.  [See  book  L 
'  19.]  Be  appears  to  have  staid  in  Rome  to  solicit 
■  to  the  Sleyonhina  for  the  payment  of  this  money. 
I  is  genenUly  a^preed,  that  by  this  name,  which  lecnrs 
eraJ  sabBeqiient  letters,  is  to  be  understood  Pompeins. 
tame  oocni*  In  Jos^hoa  as  king  of  the  Emeel,  per- 
a  prince  oonqnered  by  POmpeins.  It  cannot  but 
I  every  reader,  thsit  the  names  under  which  he  is 
mad  in  tfaeae  letters  should  be  so  varioua,  and  often 
Taordtoary ;  perliaps  in,  derision  of  aome  affected 


If  1 


I  ondervtend  tlie  text  of  the  original,  which  is  by 
ms  dear,  axkl  im^  possibly  be  corrupt.  Literally— 
Uiwt  an  fflwifHnn  tribe  (have  I)  equal  to  a  court- 
r  The  people  of  Formic  bdng  reckoned  in  the 
xn  trfbe,  are  tlMaeium  called  hy  that  name. 


opinions  delights  me,  for  I  seem  to  be  in  Rome 
when  I  read  your  letters ;  and,  as  it  always  happens 
in  affairs  of  such  magnitude,  to  hear  sometimes  one 
thing,  sometimes  another.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance I  cannot  comprehend,  what  he  can  possibly 
devise  for  carrying  into  efiect  the  Agrarian  scheme 
without  any  opposition.  What  results  from  that 
firmness  of  Bibulus  in  the  postponement  of  the 
comitia,  besides  the  exposition  of  his  own  opinion, 
without  any  correction  of  the  evils  of  the  republic  ? 
Our  hope,  then,  is  in  Publius.  Let  him,  let  him 
be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  if  for  nothing 
else,  that  you  may  the  sooner  come  back  from 
Epirus  (for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  will 
prevent  your  going  thither*^,)  especially  if  he  wishes 
for  any  contention  with  me.  For  I  do  not  doubt, 
if  there  should  be  anything  of  this  kind,  you  will 
hasten  up.  But  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
whether  he  rush  on  to  his  own  ruin,  or  whether  he 
retrieve  the  condition  of  the  state,  I  propose  to 
myself  a  noUe  sight,  if  only  it  is  permitted  me  to 
see  it  with  you  by  my  side. 

As  I  was  writing  this,  in  comes  Sebosus.  I  had 
hardly  felt  my  vexation,  when  "  Good  morning,*' 
says  Arrius.  This  is  getting  away  from  Rome  ! 
From  whom  is  it  I  have  escaped  to  fall  into  such 
hands  ?  I  must  go  '*  to  my  cradle  and  native 
hills <*.*'  In  short,  if  I  cannot  be  alone,  I  will 
rather  live  among  mere  rustics  than  with  these 
mighty  civil  people.  However,  as  you  say  nothing 
certain  about  your  motions,  I  will  wait  for  you  in 
Formianum  tiU  the  fifth  of  May.  Your  attention 
and  diligence  in  the  Malvian  dispute*  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  Terentia.  She  is  not  aware  that  you 
are  supporting  the  common  cause  of  all  who  occupy 
the  public  lands.  But  you  still  pay  something  to 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue ;  she  refuses  even 
that.  Both  she,  and  the  aristocratical'  boy  Cicero, 
send  their  compliments. 


LETTER  XVL 

The  thirtieth  of  April,  as  I  was  dozing  after 
dinner,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  in  which 
you  speak  of  the  Campanian  land'.  What  think 
you  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  me  in  such  a 
manner  as  effectually  to  remove  my  sleep ;  but  this 
was  through  thoughtfiilness  rather  than  uneasiness. 
And  the  retnlt  of  my  thoughts  is  tiiis ;  first,  from 
what  you  had  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  of 
having  heard  from  one  of  Cssar's  friends  that 
someUiing  was  to  be  brought  forward  to  which  no- 
body would  object ;  I  had  apprehended  something 
greater.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  of  that  kind. 
Then,  for  my  consoktion,  all  expectation  of  the 
Agrarian  bounty  seems  to  have  centred  in  the 


c  The  meaning  of  the  original  has  been  variously  under- 
stood. I  have  ventured  to  interpret  it  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  any  that  I  have  seen,  and  which  appears  to  me 
sufficiently  consonant  with  the  Latin  idiom,  and  with  the 
oontezt 

'  The  original  is  ^rt  of  an  hexameter  verse  from  some 
unknown  author. 

«  This  evidently  relates  to  the  leases  of  the  public  lands; 
but  the  particular  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  known. 

'  The  expression  indicates  that  the  young  Cicero  was 
already  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  re- 
public. 

8  A  distributkm  of  this  land  was  to  be  made  to  the 
people. 
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Campaniin  land ;  which»  at  ten  acres  a-pieoe,  can- 
not maintain  abore  five  thousand  men.  All  the 
remaining  mnldtude  most  necessarily  be  alienated 
from  them^.  Besides,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
more  calculated  than  another  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  good  men,  it  is  certainly  this  ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  port  duties  being  removed,  and  the 
Campanian  land  distributed,  what  domestic  revenue 
remains  besides  the  twentieth '  ?  and  this  I  suppose 
will,  in  one  little  meeting,  be  extinguished  by  the 
shouts  of  a  mob.  What  our  Cmeus  intends,  I  know 
not,  that  he  could  be  wrought  to  such  a  pitch  : 
*'  for  he  now  breathes  through  no  little  flageolet, 
but  with  a  full  breath  untempered  by  a  reed  J.*' 
Hitherto  he  pretended  to  approve  Caesar's  laws, 
but  to  leave  it  to  him  to  derend  his  acts :  that  he 
liked  the  Agrarian  law ;  but  whether  intercession 
could  be  made  or  not  was  no  business  of  his  :  that 
he  was  glad  to  have  the  affair  of  the  king  of  Alex- 
andria^ at  length  concluded ;  but  whether  Bibulus 
had  been  observing  the  heavens*  or  not,  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  inquire :  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  he  had  wished  to  favour 
the  order  of  knights ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  guess  what  would  happen  if  Bibulus  came 
down  to  the  forum  "^.  But  now,  Sampsiceramus, 
what  will  you  say  ?  that  if  you  have  taken  away 
from  us  the  tribute  of  the  Campanian  land,  you 

I  have  appointed  it  to  be  levied  on  Mount  Libanus"  ? 
But  how  will  you  support  this  reasoning  ?  I  will 
keep  you,  says  he,  in  subjection  by  Cesar*s  army. 

I  But  in  truth  you  will  not  subject  me  so  much  by 
that  army,  as  by  the  ungrateful  spirits  of  those 

I  people  who  bear  the  name  of  good,  but  who  have 
returned  me  no  thanks,  no  recompense  of  reward, 

'  or  even  of  good  words.  Should  I  put  myself  for- 
ward against  that  faction,  I  might  yet  find  some 
means  of  opposing  them.  I  have  now  made  this 
resolution,  that  as  there  is  so  great  a  controversy 
between  your  friend  Dicsearchus,  and  my  friend 
Theopbrastus®,  the  former  preferring  apife  of  busi- 
ness, the  latter  one  of  speculation,  I  will  comply 
with  both.  Dicsearchus  I  have  abundantly  satisfied 
already  ;  I  now  turn  to  that  party  which  not  only 
allows  me  to  be  quiet,  but  reproves  me  for  not 
having  always  been  so.  Let  us  then,  O  my  Titus, 
address  ourselves  to  those  noble  studies ;  and  at 
length  return  thither,  from  whence  we  ought  never 
to  have  departed.  What  you  say  of  my  brother 
Quintus's  letter  to  you,  was  equally  true  of  that 
to  me :  it  was  *'  a  lion  in  front,  and  behind  p."  I 
do  not  know  what  to  call  it ;  for  at  the  beginning 
he  deplores  his  stay^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  affecting ;  presently  he  is  so  easy  about  it  as 
to  desire  me  to  correct  and  publish  his  annals.     I 

k  From  CcBsr's  fiction. 

1  This  was  a  tax  upon  the  porohase  and  manomisBioo  of 
•lares. 

j  The  original  is  taken  from  Sophocles. 

k  Ptolem/Auletes  liad  applied  to  the  Romans  to  support 
hit  title  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 

1  When  any  of  the  principal  magistrates  wwe  obeerrinf 
the  auguries,  it  was  unlawful  to  transact  public  business. 

»  Bibulus  had  been  insulted  on  his  way  to  the  forum. 

B  Having  suliJected  Byria  to  the  Roman  arms. 

o  Meaning  the  variance  between  worldly  businesB  and 
philosophy. 

P  The  original  Is  part  of  a  verae  of  Homer  describing  the 
discordant  compound  of  the  monst^  Chimera,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Uiad. 

4  His  being  obliged  to  remain  in  his  province. 


wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  whathe aji dwat 
the  coast  duties,  and  that  he  had,  bj  tkkfiee  of 
his  council,  referred  the  business  to  tkiesitt.  It 
appears  that  he  had  not  yet  read  nj  ktter.  is 
which,  alter  due  consideration,  I  hsd  opbised  to 
him  that  they  ought  not  to  be  exacted.  1  sboaldbc 
glad,  if  any  Greeks'  have  yet  come  to  Rsm  spou 
that  account,  that  you  would  see  then,i&d,  if  joa 
think  proper,  would  let  them  know  nj  sentifflatt 
upon  it.  If  I  can  manage  so  that  this  ^MdcsMe 
may  not  be  lost  in  the  senate,  1  will  cndnvoar  t« 
satisfy  the  renters* :  but  if  not  (I  masttpeskopat; 
with  yon),  I  prefer  satisfying  aU  Ana,  nd  tte 
traders  ;  for  it  is  also  of  gr^  importanee  to  tkeo. 
This  I  consider  myself  bound  to  do.  Bat  y««  wdl 
see  about  it  Pray,  do  the  qucston  keytste  tm 
about  paying  in  ctstophori^?  For,  after  kfii^ 
tried  everything,  I  must  be  content  with  tfaii 
ultimate  resource,  if  there  is  no  other.  1  AaD  k 
glad  to  see  you  in  Arpinatum,  and  wiQ  pveyst  a 
country  welcome,  since  you  demise  thii  I7  thi 
sea-side. 


LETTER  XVII. 
Just  as  you  say,  so  I  find  it :  Sampaeensni  ii 
disturbed :  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  ipprs 
bended.  He  is  confessedly  preparing  the  n?  to  , 
tyranny.  For,  what  means  that  snddra  aOunce'  ? 
what  means  the  distribution  of  the  Caaiptitu 
land  ?  or  the  money  that  is  squandered?  If  ^ 
were  all,  it  would  be  more  than  enough ;  hit  sse^ 
is  the  nature  of  the  thing,  diat  it  cannot  cad  ben.  ' 
For  how  should  this  afford  any  pleasme  ?  Tbey 
never  would  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  itate, 
but  for  the  sake  of  opening  a  way  to  other  adicbe- 
vous  counsels.  Ye  immortal  gods  I  Bat,  as  joa 
say,  in  Arpinatum,  abont  the  thirteenth  of  MiT* 
we  will  not  bewail  these  matters,  leit  all  the  tnse 
and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  litentnrt  be 
lost ;  but  we  will  calmly  confer  togedier.  Nor  io 
I,  as  formeriy,  derive  consolation  so  nach  frn 
any  good  hopes,  as  from  indiffereooe,  which  I 
exercise  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  refard  to  cnil 
and  public  affairs.  Besides,  I  have  a  tittle  vanitf 
and  conceit  (it  is  well  to  know  one's  owa  toki^ 
which  is  in  some  measure  flnttered ;  fix  it  oied  to 
sting  me  to  think,  that,  some  six  haadred  jean 
hence,  the  deserts  of  Sampdceramos  towaidi  hs 
country  might  eclipse  my  own.  There  is  bow  » 
longer  room  for  this  apprehension ;  for  he  ii  *o 
sunk,  that  Phocis  Curiana^  is  hononrsbfe  in  csm- 
parison.  But  of  this  when  we  meet  Toa  aeai 
to  me,  however,  likely  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  tii« 
of  my  arrival,  which  I  shall  not  be  sony  fipr,  if  it 
put  you  to  no  inconvenience.  But  if  you  do  owe, 
as  you  say,  I  wish  you  could  get  out  froai  TWo- 
phanes  how  Alabarches*  is  disposed  '<*'■'***: 
Von  wriU  make  inquiry,  therefore,  with  yoar  aw" 
accuracy,  and  bring  me  from  him  some  docann^ 

f  Asia  Minor,  where  Quintus  resided,  was  cela^«4^ 
Oredcs,  and  had  made  part  of  the  Greek  emiriie.  asd  tfMi 

used  the  Greek  language. 

>  These  are  the  knights  fanners  of  the  tazas. 

«  See  above,  letter  6  of  this  bo<*,  note ». 

•  Fbmpehis  had  hastily  married  Onar^  fc^"'- 
though  she  had  been  engaged  to  another  man. 

V  The  exact  meaning  of  this  k  not  known;  tttfOM*** 
sense  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

^  This  Is  another  name  applied  to  ruaipelsa 
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tt  H  were,  by  which  I  may  regulate  my  condact 
We  shall  be  able  to  learn  something  of  tiie  general 
state  of  alairs  from  his  conversation. 


[Tk0  /ongoing  letUn  were  writUn  from  Cicero  in  the 
cmuUrf  to  Attieu*  in  Some.  TkiSt  and  the  fottowing 
ietUn,  were  from  Cieero  in  Bome  to  AUieue  in  the 

I     ^itnlrp.'] 


LETTER  XVIII. 

I  HATB  received  several  letters  from  yon,  by 

which  I  find  with  what  donbtfalness  and  anxiety 

of  mind  you  wish  to  be  informed  what  news 

there  is.    We  are  beset  on  all  sides :  and  we  now 

no  loDger  refuse  to  be  enslaved ;  but  dread  death 

md  banishment  as  greater  evils ;  which  are  in  truth 

moch  inferior  ones.    And  this  state,  which  all  with 

one  voice  deplore,  is  not  relieved  by  a  word  from 

uybody.     It  is  the  aim  of  those  in  power,  as  I 

inspect,  to  leave  nobody  any  favour  to  bestow. 

The  young  Curio*  alone  speaks  out,  and  openly 

opposes  them  :  he  receives  the  greatest  applause, 

is  sahited  in  public  with  great  honour,  and  has  shown 

him  many  other  marks  of  kindness ;  while  Pufins^ 

ii  persecuted  with  hootings,  reproaches,  and  hisses. 

From  hence  no  hope  is  to  be  derived,  but  only  the 

greats  grief,  when  you  perceive  the  will  of  the 

city  free  ;  its  courage  fettered :  and  that  you  may 

not  have  to  ask  aft^  each  particular  in  detail,  the 

whole  is  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  there  is  no 

hope,  not  only  that  individuals,  but  even  that  the 

magistrates  can  long  remain  free.    But  amidst  this 

oppression,  conversation,  at  least  in  private  circles 

and  companies,  is  less  reserved  than  it  was.     Our 

grief  begins  to  overcome  our  fear ;  yet  so,  that  all 

is  overwhelmed  with  despair.     Even  the  Campa- 

nian  law  contains  a  denunciation,  in  the  assembly 

of  the    candidates,  against    anybody  who   shaU 

presume  to  mention  any  other  occupation  of  the 

land,  than  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Julian  laws. 

rhe  other  candidates  do  not  h^tate  to  swear  to 

Lhese  conditions;   Laterensis  is  thought  to  have 

icted  wisely,  in  ceasing  to  solicit  the  tribunate, 

hat  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  swear.    But  I  do 

lot  care  to  say  anything  more  about  the  republic  : 

vex  Dtiyself,  and  cannot  write  without  the  greatest 

(ain.      I  support  myself,  considering  this  state  of 

ppression,  not  dejectedly  ;   considering  what   I 

ave  formerly  done,  not  at  all  courageously. 

I  ana  wery  kindly  invited  by  Caesar  into  his  pro- 
ince,  as  his  lieutenant :  a  free  lieutenancy  is  also 
Lven  me  under  colour  of  a  vow  *.  But  this  is  not 
sufficient  security  in  the  moderate  counsels  of 
lis  pretty  youth  * ;  and  banishes  me  from  my  bro- 
ker whcm  he  arrives  :  the  former  is  safer,  and  does 
>t  prewent  my  coming  op,  when  I  wish  it.  I 
>ld  this,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  make  use  of 
;  and  nobody  knows  it  I  do  not  like  to  nm 
raj  i  1  wish  to  fight  ^.  The  afiections  of  people 
e  wery  great:  but  I  do  not  speak  positively. 
nx  will  keep  this  to  yourself. 


[  See  tetter  8  of  this  book. 

fxtS^um  was  a  oreatore  of  Cesar's :  he  is  mentioned 
arm,  book  L  letter  14. 

Of  ttoeec  free  Ueutenancrfcw  notloe  has  besn  taken,  hook 
-tter  lO,  noteJ. 

CtodlM:  it  allodea  to  his  famOy  name  of  Pulcher. 
a  espreeaion  of  «*  moderate  oounaels'*is  used  inmically. 

To  ooaatflod  with  Clodins. 


Respecting  the  manumission  of  Statins',  and 
some  other  matters,  I  am  sorry  indeed,  but  am 
now  grown  callous.  I  should  be  glad,  or  rather  I 
should  wish,  that  you  were  here :  I  should  then 
want  neither  counsel,  nor  comfort.  Be  ready 
however,  that  if  I  call  for  you,  you  may  fly  to  me. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Many  things  give  me  uneasiness,  both  from  so 
great  a  commotion  in  the  republic,  and  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  me  individually,  and  are  six 
hundred  fold.  But  nothing  vexes  me  more  than 
the  manumission  of  Statins  :  *'  that  neither  my  au- 
thority ;  but  I  omit  authority ;  not  even  my  dis- 
pleasure, should  be  respected'.''  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  right  to  do  :  not  that  there  is  so  much  in 
the  tiling  itself,  as  in  the  conversation  it  excites. 
I  cannot  be  angry  with  those  whom  I  greatly  love ; 
but  I  am  sorry,  indeed  very  sorry.  As  for  other 
matters  of  more  importance,  as  the  threats  of 
Clodius,  and  the  struggles  which  are  prepared  for 
me,  they  affect  me  but  little ;  for  I  conceive  that  I 
shall  be  able  either  to  bear  them  with  becoming 
dignity,  or  to  avoid  them  without  vexation.  You 
wUl  say  periisps,  '^  enough  of  dignity ;  as  they  said 
of  acorns,  when  they  had  found  better  food  * ; 
think,  I  beseech  you,  of  your  safety."  Alas ! 
why  are  you  not  here  ?  nothing  would  escape  you. 
I  am  perhaps  blinded,  and  am  too  much  given  up 
to  a  sense  of  honour.  Be  assured,  nothing  ever 
was  so  disgraceful,  so  base,  so  offensive  to  all 
orders,  ranks,  and  ages,  as  this  present  state  of 
affairs :  more  so  than  I  could  wish,  not  only  than  I 
could  have  expected.  Those  courtiers  of  the  popu- 
lace have  now  taught  even  moderate  people  to  hiss. 
Bibulus  is  extolled  to  the  skies.  I  know  not  why ; 
but  he  is  so  praised,  as  if  *<  he  alone  by  his  check 
restored  the  state  to  us'."  Pompeius,  my  be- 
loved, who  now  is  my  greatest  pain,  has  been  his 
own  ruin :  he  retains  not  one  supporter.  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  through  inclination,  or  fear,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  join  with  them.  For  my  own  part,  I 
neither  fight  with  that  cause,  because  of  the  friend- 
ship that  subsists  between  us ;  nor  do  I  approve  it, 
lest  I  should  condemn  all  that  I  have  formerly 
done.  I  manage  as  I  can.  The  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple is  clearly  seen  in  the  theatre,  and  public  shows : 
for  in  the  exhibition  of  gladiators,  now  the  master, 
then  the  assistants  ',  were  cut  with  hisses.  In  the 
Apollinarian  games,  Diphilus,  the  actor,  attacked 
our  friend  Pompeius  with  petulance.  He  was 
obliged  to  repeat  a  thousand  times  that  sentence, 
•*  you  are  great  by  our  wretchedness :"  and  that — 
''  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  rue  that  cour- 
age," he  pronounced  with  the  shout  of  the  whole 
theatre ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  for  the  lines  are  such, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  composed  for  the 

c  This  8tatiu8  had  acted  in  a  numner  to  excite  diasatis- 
faotion  while  he  was  with  Q.  Cicero  in  his  government, 
as  appears  from  Cioero's  Letters  to  Quintus,  hook  L  let- 
ter 2. 

<>  This  is  taken  from  the  **  Phormio"  of  Tereotius. 

•  This  appears  to  he  a  Oreok  proverh,  derived  from  the 
ancient  use  of  aooms  as  food :  they  aro  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  8paiD. 

t  The  original  is  a  celebrated  line  of  Ennius  in  praise  of 
Fahius  Maximus. 

f  I  suspect  this  may  be  meant  of  Cesar  and  his 
coadjutors. 
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oceanon  hj  some  enemy  of  Pompeiu.  '*  If  nei- 
ther Uws  nor  morals  compel/'  &c.  wai  spoken 
amidst  great  shouts  of  applause.  After  Caesar  had 
come  in  amidst  a  deaid  applause  ^,  the  young 
Curio  followed,  and  was  checked,  as  Pompeius  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  Cesar  was 
greatly  disturbed.  Letters  were  said  to  be  hastily 
despatched  to  Pompeius  at  Capua:  they^  were 
angry  with  the  knights  who  stood  up  to  applaud 
Curio :  they  were  at  enmity  with  all  the  people ; 
Uiey  threatened  the  Rosdan  law^  and  even  the  com 
law*'.  It  was  altogether  a  confused  business.  For 
my  part,  I  should  hare  liked  better  that  their 
attempts  might  pass  OTer  in  silence  ;  but  I 
fear  this  is  impossible.  People  do  not  bear 
what  however  it  seems  necessary  to  bear :  but 
there  is  now  one  general  Toice  amongst  all,  con- 
firmed by  hatred,  rather  than  by  security.  In  the 
mean  time  our  Publins  threatens  me,  and  is  an 
open  enemy.  There  hangs  OTcr  me  that  business, 
for  which  you  will  fly  up  *.  I  believe  I  have  that 
consular  host  of  all  good  men,  even  of  all  moder- 
ately good,  firmly  attached  to  me.  Pompeius  pro- 
fesses no  common  regard  for  me :  at  the  same  time 
he  affirms  that  Clodius  will  not  utter  a  word  about 
me ;  in  which  he  does  not  deceive  me,  but  is  him- 
self deceived.  Cosconius  being  dead,  I  am  invited 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  commission  for  dividing  the 
lands  ;  that  is,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  dead  man. 
Nothing  would  be  more  disgraceful  for  me  in  the 
eyes  of  men ;  nor  would  anything  be  less  calcu- 
lated for  the  very  purpose  of  security.  For  these 
commissioners  are  ill  looked  upon  by  the  good ; 
so  that  while  I  retained  the  ill-will  of  the  worst 
part  of  society,  I  should  add  to  it  that  of  the 
others.  Cnsar  wishes  me  to  be  his  lieutenant. 
This  would  be  a  more  honourable  way  of  avoiding 
danger ;  but  I  now  refuse^  this.  How  is  it  then  ? 
I  choose  rather  to  fight :  however  there  is  yet  no- 
thing determined.  I  repeat,  that  I  wish  you  were 
here ;  but,  however  if  there  is  any  necessity,  I  shall 
send  for  you.  What  more  ?  what  ?  it  is  this,  that 
we  may  depend  upon  all  being  lost.  For  why 
should  I  so  long  dissemble  the  truth  ?  but  I  write 
this  in  haste,  and  with  some  reserve.  Hereafter  I 
will  either  write  everything  plainly  to  you,  if  I  can 
find  a  trusty  messenger  to  whom  I  may  deliver  my 
letters ;  or  if  I  am  obliged  to  write  obscurely,  yet 
you  will  understand  it.  In  these  letters  I  shall  call 
myself  Lselius,  and  you  Furius :  the  rest  will  be 
in  enigmas.  I  here  diligently  cultivate,  and  pay 
respect  to  Csdlius "".  1  hear  that  the  edicts  of 
Bibulua  have  been  sent  to  you.  Our  Pompeius  is 
burning  with  vexation  and  rage  on  their  account. 


LETTER  XX. 
I  HATB  done  everything  in  my  power  for  Ani- 
catus,  as  I  understood  you  wished.    Numestins  I 
have  willingly  received  into  friendship,  from  the 

k  So  elsewhere  it  Is  laid  **  semivivis  meroenariorum  vo- 
dbui.**— Pro  Best  {  50. 

1  The  triomvirs,  Cssar,  Pompdns,  and  Cranus. 

J  By  the  Rosdan  law  the  knights  had  appropriate  seats 
in  the  theatre  separated  from  those  of  the  common  people. 

k  By  thto  law  com  was  delivered  to  the  populace  at  a 
redaoed  price. 

I  This  buslnesi  was  the  trihunate  of  Clodius,  which  was 
not  yet  determined. 

">  CecilioswasAttiotis'sunole.  He  is  mentioned  bdbre, 
book  i.  letter  10. 


regard  with  whidi  you  mentioned  him ;  Cccffiss  I 
support  in  every  way  that  I  am  able  ;  Vvn*  giro 
me  great  satisfection ;  Pompeius  has  a  xesl  lore 
and  affection  towards  me.  Do  you  behefs  it  ?  yaa 
will  say.  I  do  believe  it ;  his  condud  penssdes 
meofit.  But  as  I  perceive  practical  wrifaen, IB  sii 
historical  maxims,  and  even  in  verae,  sdnse  is  to 
be  cautious,  and  forbid  to  be  crednloia;  1  slnfl^ 
one  of  these  two,  and  be  cautious ;  the  other,  sot 
to  believe,  I  cannot  do.  Clodius  stiH  dcDoascn 
danger  to  me.  Pompdus  affirms  diat  there  ii  so 
danger ;  nay,  he  swears  it ;  and  adds  even  thst  k 
would  sooner  be  killed  hixnself;  than  I  sboold  be 
hurt.  The  affair  is  yet  unsettled :  as  soon  ss  sny- 
thing  is  determined,  I  will  let  you  know.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  fight,  I  shall  summon  you  to  sbsn  my 
troublea :  if  I  am  permitted  to  be  qukt,  I  viD  ast 
disturb  you  from  your  Amalthea.  I  ahall  wiite  to 
you  very  briefly  upon  pnblic  affurs ;  for  I  fetrkst 
the  paper  itsdf  should  betray  me.  HcRsAff 
therefore,  if  I  have  occasion  to  write  moie  folly  to 
you,  I  shall  veil  it  in  allegory.  The  state  ii  dyis; 
by  a  new  disease ;  so  that  while  all  people  bine 
what  is  done,  complain,  grieve,  entertain  no  difer- 
ence  of  opinion,  and  even  speak  out,  sad  opcaly 
lament ;  yet  no  remedy  is  ofliered.  For  we  be&fe 
that  no  resistance  can  be  made,  which  is  not  bSali 
and  that  there  is  no  end  of  yielding,  besidee  nk 
Bibulus  is  exalted  to  the  skies  with  the  adomakMB 
and  favour  of  the  people,  who  copy  and  read  to 
edicts  and  speeches.  He  is  arrived  at  the  beiglit 
of  glory  by  a  new  method  ;  for  nothing  is  dov  w 
popular,  as  hatred  of  the  popular  leaders:  1  tar 
what  may  be  the  issue  of  this.  If  I  begio  to  see 
anything,  I  will  write  to  you  more  openly.  If  yn 
love  me,  as  indeed  you  do,  keep  yoursdf  in  resfi- 
ness,  that  you  may  come  up  if  I  call :  but  I  o- 
deavour  (and  shall  do  so)  to  prevent  the  neeesnly 
of  it  As  to  what  I  said  about  calling  jaafmm^ 
there  is  no  need  €i  changing  your  name.  I  ihill 
make  myself  Lselius,  and  yon  Atticos  ;  and  I  dbiB 
not  use  my  own  hand,  or  seal,  provided  tiie  kttcn 
be  of  a  kind  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  60 
into  other  hands.  Diodotus  is  dend  :  he  hsshdt  ne, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  sestertia»  (800/)-  BiMb 
has  put  off  the  comitia,  by  an  Archilochian'  efict, 
to  the  seventeenth  of  October.  I  have  leodved 
the  books  from  Vibius^.  He  is  a  poor  poet ;  si^ 
yet  has  some  information :  but  upon  the  whole  o 
not  without  his  use.  I  shall  hsTe  it 
and  send  it  back. 


LETTER  XXL 

On  the  subject  of  the  repuUic  why  shodd  I 
write  to  you  minutely  ?  The  whole  is  ruined :  aid 
in  one  respect  is  more  wretched  than  you  left^; 
for  then  the  tyranny  which  oppressed  the  strtt 

■  This  is  the  same  Varro  who  was  aftervarte  efteosed 
the  most  learned  of  the  Roouum. 

«  IntheorlgfaialitisMii/kt.whldiwoaldbeHAMM 
or83,000L:  hntitlsprobahle  the  word  mojbsvetas^ 
copied  hy  mistake  for  ctntum,  which  woaU  nske  tfcii 
bequest  8331.  

p  ArohilochoB  was  a  severe  satirist,  so  that  tks  cqsw- 
sion  aigniUca  that  these  edicts  refleoted  w&nstij^V*^ 
triumvirate. 

1 1t  appears  by  the  foDowing  letter,  thst  OMSt  tookft 
contained  the  poems  of  Alexander.  It  is  protaUe  that 
Atticus  might  have  sent  them  to  Cieero  I7  VBisa 
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Meined  at  least  to  be  liked  by  the  oonnDon  people ; 
ad  thoogh  a  eraee  of  trouble  to  the  better  tort, 
jet  it  did  not  threaten  their  ruin.  Now  it  has 
nddenlj  beoome  so  hatefnl  to  erery  body,  that  I 
dread  to  think  where  it  may  burst  forth ;  for  we 
bate  already  experienced  the  rage  and  intemper- 
inee  of  those  men,  who  in  their  anger  against 
Cato'  have  orertomed  ererything.  Bat  then  they 
ued  aodi  gentle  poisons,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
might  die  without  agony ;  now  I  fear  they  will  be 
rendoed  ootrageous  by  the  hisses  of  the  popolace, 
the  langnage  of  the  respectable  citisens,  the  dam. 
ourof  Ita]^.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  as  I  often  used 
to  say  to  yoa,  that  the  wheel  of  the  republic  was 
•0  turned,  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  scarcely  to  leave 
a  track ;  and  so  it  would  have  been,  if  people 
conid  hare  waited  to  let  the  storm  pass  orer :  but 
after  smoUiering  their  groans  a  long  time,  at  last 
all  hsre  begun  to  speak,  and  to  cry  doud ;  so  that 
mj  (riead*,  unused  to  reproach,  always  couTcrsant 
with  praise,  and  surrounded  with  glory,  knows  not 
where  to  turn  himself  in  his  present  squsJid  ap- 
pearance and  broken  spirit  He  sees  it  dangerous 
to  proceed,  weak  to  retreat;  he  has  made  good 
people  his  enemies,  and  has  not  eren  the  bad  for 
dis  fiienda.  See  now  my  tenderness  of  mind :  I 
xmld  not  refrain  from  tears  when  I  saw  him,  on 
the  22ttd  of  July,  addressing  the  people  upon  the 
^iieu  of  Bibulus  ;  him,  I  say,  who  formerly  used 
Dagnificently  to  exalt  himself  in  that  Tery  place, 
»ith  the  greatest  affection  of  the  people,  and  uni- 
eraal  applause.  How  was  he  then  humbled !  how 
[ejected !  how  did  he  displease  not  ouIt  his  audi- 
ooe,  but  himself  also  !  O  spectacle  !  agreeable 
3  Crassus  alone,  not  so  to  others.  For  having 
eaoended  as  it  were,  from  the  stars,  it  seemed  a 
dl,  rather  than  any  adTance.  And  as  Apcdles, 
he  saw  hie  Venus,  or  Protogenes  his  Jidysus, 
neared  with  mud,  would,  I  conceive,  feel  great 
lin :  so  did  I  with  great  pain  behold  him,  whom 
had  painted  and  polished  with  all  the  colours  of 
t,  suddenly  disfigured.  Though  n<^>ody  thought 
owed  him  any  friendship  for  his  conduct  in  the 
odian  bnsiiiess ;  yet  such  was  my  regard,  that  it 
ts  not  to  be  exhausted  by  any  act  of  unkindness. 
bnlu8*8  Arcbik>chian  edicts  against  him  are  so 
stable  to  the  populace,  that  one  cannot  pass 
the  place  where  they  are  exhibited,  for  the 
t>ng  of  people  who  are  reading  them  :  to  him 
7  are  so  bitter,  that  he  pines  with  vexation:  to 
they  are  distressing,  because  they  give  too 
ch  uneaaincss  to  one  whom  I  have  always 
ed ;  and  I  am  afraid  lest  one  so  powerfrd,  so 
Lve  with  his  sword,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  in- 
ij  shonlil  give  way  to  grief  and  rage  with  all  the 
«  of  hifl  mind.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
ulusy  I  cannot  say ;  at  present  he  is  in  surpris- 
giorj.  Upon  his  putting  off  the  oomitia  to 
month  of  October,  Caesar  imagined  that,  this 
If  a  measiire  usually  offensive  to  the  people,  he 
Ud  be  aible,  by  addressing  them,  to  persuade  the 
mblj  itself  to  go  to  Bibulus;  but  after  utter- 
numy  Tery  seditious  expressions,  be  could  not 
act  from  them  a  single  word.  What  say  you  ? 
trimnwirs  feel  that  they  have  the  good^will  o! 
jarty  ;  ao  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to 

faectemaopporterof  oldprinolpleo.  With  Cato  most 
ippoaed  to  Im  Indndad  other  fnflexflile  poUfeioians  of 
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be  afraid.  Clodius  is  my  declared  enemy.  Pom- 
peius  affirms  that  he  will  do  nothinf  against  me  : 
it  is  dangerous  to  believe  this ;  therefore  I  prepare 
myself  to  resist  him.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  best 
wishes  of  all  orders.  When  the  time  comes,  not 
only  I  shall  want  you,  but  the  circumstances  them- 
selves will  call  for  yon :  I  shaU  gain  a  great  deal  of 
advice,  of  courage,  and  of  protection,  S I  have  you 
with  me  at  that  time.  Varro  gives  me  satisfaction ; 
Pompeius  talks  divinely.  I  hope  I  shall  certainly 
be  able  to  come  off  either  with  distinguished  credit, 
or  without  mortification.  Let  me  know  what  you 
are  doing,  how  you  amuse  yourself,  and  how  you 
have  managed  with  the  Sicyonians  *. 


LETTER  XXIL 

How  I  could  wish  that  you  had  remained  in 
Rome !  you  would  certainly  have  remained,  if  we 
could  have  foreseen  what  has  happened :  we  could 
easily  restrain  our  pretty  youth*,  or  at  least  we 
should  be  able  to  know  what  he  was  about.  But 
now,  this  is  the  state  of  the  business ;  be  flies  about, 
raves,  follows  no  certain  course,  threatens  many, 
and  seems  likely  to  act  as  chance  may  offer.  When 
he  sees  the  odium  attached  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  he  seems  as  if  he  would  attack  those  who 
have  occasioned  it ;  but  when  again  he  recollects 
their  influence,  and  the  strength  of  their  army,  he 
directs  himself  against  me  ;  and  to  me  he  threatens 
both  violence  and  prosecution.  With  him  Pom- 
peius has  discoursed ;  and,  aa  he  informed  me  him- 
self, (for  I  have  no  other  witness,)  discoursed  with 
vehemence,  telling  him  that  be  diould  incur  the 
utmost  disgrace  of  perfidy  and  wickedness,  if  any 
danger  ahould  be  brought  upon  me  by  him,  whom 
he  hiid  himself  invest^  with  arms,  when  he  suf- 
fered him  to  be  made  a  plebeian ;  but  that  he,  and 
Appius,  had  received  his  promise  on  my  behalf, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  observe  it,  he  should  resent 
it  so,  that  the  world  might  know  nothing  was 
dearer  to  him  than  my  friendship.  After  sayine 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  he  told 
me  that  Clodius  first  continued  for  some  time  to 
urge  many  things  on  the  other  side ;  but  at  last 
gave  up,  and  dedared  that  he  would  do  nothing 
contrary  to  Pompdus's  wishes.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  ceased  to  speak  very  severely  of 
me ;  and  if  he  did  not,  still  I  should  not  trust  him, 
but  should  prepare  for  everything,  as  I  do.  Now 
I  conduct  myself  so,  that  every  day  my  friends  and 
my  influence  increase.  I  keep  altogether  clear 
from  public  concerns,  and  am  busily  engaged  in 
causes,  and  the  exertions  of  the  forum.  This  I 
perceive  is  agreeable  not  only  to  those  who  use  my 
assistance,  but  to  the  people  generally.  My  house 
is  frequented ;  I  am  saluted ;  the  remembrance  of 
my  consulship  is  renewed.  The  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple is  manifest ;  and  I  am  in  such  hope,  as  some- 
times to  think  the  struggle  which  hangs  over  me 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  declined*  I  have  now  need  of 
your  advice,  your  affection,  and  fidelity ;  therefore 
fly  up  ;  every  thing  will  be  easy  to  me,  if  I  have 
but  you.  Much  may  be  done  through  our  friend 
Varro ;  but  it  will  be  strengthened  by  your  support. 
Much  may  be  got  from  Publius  himself;  much 
may  be  known,  which  cannot  be  kept  secret  fix>m 


t  See  book  L  latter  19. 
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yoa ;  much  also — ^bat  it  U  idle  to  enumerate  each 
particiilar ;  I  shall  then  want  you  for  everything. 
Be  astared  of  this,  that  everything  will  be  plahi 
when  I  see  yon ;  but  all  depends  upon  its  being 
before  he  enters  upon  his  office.  While  Crassas 
is  urging  Pompeins,  I  imagine  if  you  are  here  (who 
by  means  of  Bdopis^  may  learn  from  Clodius  him- 
self with  what  sincerity  they  are  acting)  I  shall  either 
be  free  from  trouble,  or,  at  least,  fr^e  from  error :  you 
do  not  need  my  entreaty  and  exhortation.  You 
see  what  my  wishes,  what  the  occasion,  what  the 
importance  of  the  case  requires.  Of  the  republic  I 
have  nothing  to  write  to  you,  but  the  great  hatred  of 
all  people  towards  those  who  hare  possessed  them* 
selves  of  everything ;  •yet  no  hope  of  any  change. 
But,  as  you  may  eanly  perceive,  rompeius  is  tired, 
and  heartily  repents.  I  cannot  sufficiently  foresee 
what  issue  is  to  be  expected ;  but  these  rancours 
must  assuredly  burst  forth  somewhere.  I  have 
sent  back  to  you  the  books  of  Alexander ;  a  care- 
less writer,  and  no  good  poet,  yet  not  without  his 
use.  I  have  willingly  received  Numerius  Numes- 
tius  into  my  friendship,  and  have  found  him  a 
sensible  and  prudent  man,  and  worthy  of  your 
recommendation. 

LETTER  XXIIL 
I  BiLiivB  you  never  before  received  a  letter 
from  me  that  was  not  written  in  my  own  hand. 
From  that  you  may  judge  how  much  I  am  occupied : 
for  having  no  spare  time,  and  yet  being  obligied  to 
walk  about  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  my  voice,  I 
dictate  this  as  I  walk.  In  the  first  place  then  I 
would  have  you  know,  that  our  friend  Sampsicera- 
mus  is  heartily  sick  of  his  situation,  and  wishes  he 
could  again  be  restored  to  that  place,  from  which 
he  has  faUen.  He  imparts  to  me  his  uneasiness, 
and  sometimes  openly  seeks  a  remedy ;  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  find.  Then,  all  the  authors 
and  adherents  of  that  faction  are  losing  their  vigour ; 
while  there  never  was  a  more  general  consent  in 
the  wishes  and  expressions  of  aU  people.  As  for 
myself  (for  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  be  informed), 
I  interfere  in  no  public  counsels,  and  give  myself 
up  altogether  to  the  business  and  labour  of  the 
forum  ;  by  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  I  am 
brought  to  the  frequent  relation,  and  regret,  of  my 
former  deeds.  But  that  kinsman  of  our  BOopis 
casts  no  little  terror,  and  threatens ;  and  while  he 
denies  it  to  Sampsioeramus,  to  others  he  professes 
and  boasts  of  it ;  therefore  if  you  love  me,  as  in- 
deed you  do,  if  you  are  asleep,  wake  up  ;  if  you  are 
standing,  walk  ;  if  you  are  walking,  run  ;  if  run- 
ning, fly.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  how  much  (which 
is  the  most  possible)  I  place  in  your  counsels  and 
prudence,  how  much  in  your  affection  and  fidelity. 
The  greatness  of  the  occasion  requires  perhaps  a 
long  discourse ;  but  to  minds  so  united  as  ours,  a 
few  words  are  sufficient.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  me,  if  you  cannot  be  at  Rome  on  the  comitia, 
at  least  that  you  may  be  there  when  he  is  declared 
tribune.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XXIV. 
In  the  letter  I  sent  by  Numestius,  I  called  upon 
yon  with  an  earnestness  and  vehemence,  which 
nothing  could  exceed ;  to  that  call  add  even,  if  you 

*  Qodia.    See  book  U.  Ietter9,  noter. 


can,  fomething  more.     Do  not  make  pvseif  la- 
easy  (for  I  know  you,  and  am  aware  oftteniia- 
tude  and  anxiety  inseparable  from  real  tfidiM): 
but  the  case,  as  I  hope,  is  less  fbmidsbfe  in  hd, 
than  it  seems  in  the  relation.      Vettiui  (tbe  sine 
who  gave  information  at  the  time  of  ny  coosol^) 
had  promised  Csesar,  that  be  would  eootmcts 
bring  the  young  Curio  into  some  snspidoa  of  oi- 
mindity.    He  therefore  insinuated  himsetfiitotk 
familiarity  of  the  young  man ;  and  having,  h  k 
appears,  frequent  meetings  with  him,  be  at  koftk 
brought  matters  to  such  a  atate,  that  he  dedired 
his  determination  to  assault  Pompdns  witk  tk 
assistance  of  his  slaves,  and  to  kill  him.   Ififonn. 
tion  of  this  was  given  by  Curin  to  his  Cither,  and 
by  him  to  Pompdus.     The  affair  was  broaght  be-  i 
fore  the  senate.    Vettius  being  introduced,  at  Int 
<knied  that  he  had  ever  been  concerned  with  Cam;  | 
but  this  did  not  last  long :  for  be  prexntly  ^-  ' 
manded  a  public  pledge  of  security  i^oo  kit  fnwf  \ 
evidence  ;  this  was  not  opposed.     Then  he  gs*e 
out,  that  there  had  been  a  band  of  yooag  ma  \ 
under  the  conduct  of  Curio ;  amongst  whom  M 
originally  been  PauUus,  and  Q.  Ccepio  Bratas,tB4  < 
Lentulus,  the  son  of  ^e  flamen,  not  withoet  &c 
knowledge  of  his  frither ;  that  afterwanb  C.  Septi- 
mius,  the  secretary  of  Bibulus,  had  broogbt  hiai  i 
dagger  from  Bibulus  :  whidi  was  all  absurd;  h if 
Vettius  would  have  been  without  a  dagger,  mkm  | 
the  consul  had  given  him  one !     And  this  vm  tfe 
more  scouted,  iMcause  on  the  13th  of  May  Kba-  | 
lus  had  warned  Pompeius  that  heoughttobeapaa 
his  guard,  and  Pompeius  had  thanked  him  fcr  it 
Young  Curio  being  introduced,  deposed  in  aaiacr 
to  what  Vettius  had  said ;  and  Vettius  was  Am 
chiefly  convicted  by  hia  own  asaeftion,  that  it  M 
been  the  advice  of  the  young  mm.  to  attack  Po>' 
peins  in  the  forum  with  the  gladiators  of  Gabinni ; 
and  that  Paullus  was  at  the  head  of  it;  tboagh  it 
was  known  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  Mteedoaa. 
A  decree  of  the  senate  was  then  passed,  that  Vrt- 
tius  should  be  put  in  prison  for  having  coofeHed 
that  he  had  carried  arms ;  and  that  whoerer  libe- 
rated him  would  be  an  enemy  to  the  republic  TV 
general  opinion  of  this  aiair  was,  that  it  hid  b«a 
designed  Vettius  and  his  slaves  should  hatt  beta 
apprehended  in  the  forum  with  a  dagger  sod  with 
arms ;  and  then  he  should  have  offered  to  coefeM- 
And  this  would  have  been  done,  if  the  Carios  bad 
not  previously  given  information  to  Pompeios.  Tbe 
decree  of  the  senate  was  then  read  in  the  asenblj 
of  the  people ;  but  the  next  day  Csesar,  wbo  for- 
merly, when  he  was  pr«tor,  had  obliged  Q.  C«ts- 
lus  to  speak  from  below^,  now  brought  Vettiai 
forwards  on  the  rostra,  and  placed  him  in  a  ntaa- 
tion,  to  which  the  consul  Bibulus  was  not  poyttw 
to  aspire*.      Here  he  said  whatever  he  pkaw 
about  the  republic ;  and  having  come  ready  prt- 
pared,  he  first  omitted  any  mention  of  Opio, 
whom  he  had  named  with  acrimony  in  the  wtfte; 
so  that  it  was  manifest  the  night,  and  some  xa^ 
management,  had  intervened  ;  in  the  next  pbce,  be 
named  some,  whom  in  the  senate  he  asd  aot 
touched  with  the  slightest  suspicion ;  as  UiealhSi 
from  whom  he  said  C.  Fannins  used  to  be  gait  ta 

w  Prirate  persons  were  not  aUoved  to  •Mond  tfcei«» 
without  tba  invitation  of  aome  magistxalA. 

»  Bibulus,  who  was  Joint  cnosul  with  Onar.  ws  P«^ 
vented  from  appearing  in  public  by  ^tpraheoaiaasar  W^ 
insulted. 
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him ;  the  same  who  had  set  his  name  to  the  accu- 
sation of  P.  Clodius ;  also  L.  Domitias,  whose 
hoaie  hid  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  from  whence 
tbdr  eruption  might  be  made.  He  did  not  name 
me ;  bat  mentioned  that  a  certain  speaker,  of  con- 
sular rank,  and  neighbour  to  the  consul^,  had  sug- 
([ested  to  him,  that  some  Ahala  Serrilius',  or 
firatns*,  mutt  be  found.  He  added  at  last,  upon 
being  called  back  by  Yatinius,  after  the  assembly 
wu  dismissed,  that  he  had  understood  from  Curio, 
thit  mj  fon-in-law  Piso,  and  Mr,  Laterensis,  were 
prirj  to  these  machinations.  Vettius  was  at  this 
time  charged  before  Crassus  Di?es  for  Tiolence ; 
tnd  npoQ  being  found  guilty,  meant  to  daim  the 
benefit  of  turning  evidence ;  which  if  he  had  ob- 
tained, it  was  probable  several  trials  would  have 
foUowed.  This  did  not  much  alarm  me,  who,  how. 
ever,  am  not  used  to  disregard  anything.  Indeed, 
I  had  the  strongest  marks  of  favour  shown  me ;  but 
I  tm  quite  weary  of  my  life,  so  full  are  all  things 
of  all  sorts  of  miseries.  A  little  while  ago  we  haid 
been  apprehensive  of  a  massacre,  which  the  speech 
if  that  firm  old  man  Q.  Considius*'  had  dispelled; 
that  which  we  might  have  apprehended  every  day, 
hu  suddenly  sprung  up.  What  Uiink  you  ?  No- 
iitog  is  more  unfortunate  than  I ;  nothing  more 
brtunate  than  Catulus',  both  from  the  splendour 
if  his  hfe,  and  from  the  character  of  these  times. 
^et  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  I  preserve  a 
inn  and  unruffled  mind,  and  maintain  my  dignity 
tODoorably  and  carefully.  Pompelus  bids  me  lay 
nde  aU  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Clodius  ;  and 
B  every  occaaion  professes  the  greatest  kindness 
>wards  me  ;  but  I  want  you  to  direct  my  counsels, 
I  share  my  anxieties,  and  to  take  part  in  all  my 
toughts.  Therefore,  as  I  desired  Numestius  to 
le  Ua  influence  vrith  you,  so  I  beg  you  even  more 
mestiy,  if  possible,  to  fly  up  to  us.  I  shall  get 
rw  life  if  I  aee  you. 

'  CUxro*B  bouae  In  Rome  waa  not  far  from  Cesar's. 

Ahala  Seryillua  had  killed  8p.  Melius  on  suspicion  of 
tiring  to  kingl  j  power. 

Brutus,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  the  cause  of 
-quiotas's  being  driven  from  the  throne,  and  of  the 
inction  of  the  regal  power. 

Oemr  had  oommitted  some  acts  of  violence,  and  had 
d  the  aasombly  with  armed  men,  when  the  law  was  to 
nsKd  which  gave  him  ttie  government  of  Gaul  for  fire 
rs.  Many  senators  absented  themselves ;  but  Consi- 
I  came  forward,  saying,  that  he  was  too  old  to  fear 
h. 
(I.  Catnlna  had  died  the  year  before. 


LETTER  XXV. 
Whbn  I  commend  one  of  your  friends  to  you, 
I  like  him  to  know  from  you,  that  I  have  done  so. 
As  lately,  when  I  wrote  to  yon  of  Varro's  atten- 
tion  to  me,  you  said  in  return  that  you  were  very 
glad  of  it ;  but  I  would  rather  you  had  written  to 
him,  to  assure  him  that  I  was  sensible  of  his  kind- 
ness ;  not  so  much  because  he  actually  gave  me 
satisfaction,  as  that  he  might  continue  to  do  it ; 
for,  as  you  know,  he  has  wonderfully  moderated 
those  involved  and  unwholesome  counsels.  But  I 
observe  that  maxim,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
the  extravagances  of  those  who  are  in  power: 
while  your  other  friend  Hortensius  **,  with  how  full 
a  hand,  how  nobly,  how  eloquently  has  he  raised 
to  the  stars  my  praises,  in  speaking  of  the  prxtor- 
ship  of  Flaccus,  and  that  time  of  the  AUobroges ! 
Believe  me,  nothing  could  have  been  said  more 
kindly,  more  honourably,  or  more  copiously.  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  inform  him  that  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  yon.  But  why  should  you  write  ? 
when  I  imagine  yon  are  coming  yourself,  and  are 
almost  here ;  so  much  have  I  urged  you  in  former 
letters.  I  very  much  look  for  you,  very  much 
want  you ;  and  not  I,  more  than  the  cause  itself, 
and  the  thne,  call  for  you.  On  the  present  state 
of  affairs  what  should  I  write  to  you,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
hopeless  than  the  condition  of  the  republic ;  nothing 
more  hated  than  those  who  have  occasioned  it.  So 
far  as  belief,  and  hope,  and  conjecture  go,  I  am 
supported  by  the  strongest  favour  of  all  people.  Fly 
up,  therefore  ;  you  will  either  extricate  me  from  aU 
uneasiness,  or  you  will  share  it  with  me.  I  am  the 
shorter,  because  I  hope  we  shall  very  soon  be  at 
liberty  personally  to  converse  together  as  we  please. 
Farewell. 

d  In  the  original  it  is  Hortalus,  which  was  one  of  the 
names  of  Hortensius ;  but  being  lees  oonunonly  known,  I 
have  not  thought  fit  to  preserve  it  in  the  translation. 

[In  tht  inUrval  between  this  and  the  /Mowing  Uttere, 
Atticut  went  up  to  Rome  qt  hie/Hend's  request.  Clodius 
in  the  mean  time  having  been  appointed  tribune  <tf  the 
people,  spared  no  tneans  to  gain  the  populace,  and  at 
length  promulgated  a  decree  against  such  as  had  put  to 
death  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  sentence  qf  the  people* 
This  was  evidently  levelled  at  Cicero* s  conduct  in  the 
suppression  c/the  CatUinarian  eonspiracp ;  upon  which, 
suing  the  disposition  of  men's  minds,  he  withdrew  from 
the  city,  and  was  presently  followed  by  a  decru  qf  banish- 
ment.'\ 


BOOK  III. 


LETTER  I. 

(Grsn.  iii.) 

WISH  I  may  ever  see  the  day  when  I  shall 

reason  to  thank  you  for  compelling  me  to 
?rve  nay  life  ;  hitherto  I  am  very  sorry.  But 
Teat  yoa  to  come  to  me  immediately  at  Vibo, 
lich  place  many  causes  have  directed  me.  If 
x>me  thither,  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  about 
rbole  journey  and  flight.      If  you  refuse  to  do 

I  shall  be  surprised ;  but  1  trust  you  will 


LETTER  XL 

The  reason  of  my  coming  hither  was,  that  there 
was  no  place  where  I  could  any  longer  remain 
unmolested  so  well  as  on  Sica's  estate  $  especially 
while  the  law  for  my  banishment  had  not  yet  been 
Anally  amended.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  that 
I  could  easily  go  back  to  Brundisium,  if  I  had  you 
with  me  ;  but  without  you  I  could  not  continue  in 
those  parts,  on  account  of  Autronius".     Now,  as  I 

«  By  "  those  parts  "  Cicero  probably  means  Greece,  where 
Autronitts  and  others  of  the  CatiUnarian^oonq;>irator8  re^ 
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mentioned  to  yon  before,  if  yon  come  to  me,  we 
will  confnlt  upon  this  whole  bodneat.  I  know  the 
journey  ii  tronbletome ;  bnt  thii  greet  ctlamity  it 
fall  of  tronblet.  My  fpirite  are  too  much  broken, 
and  depreMed,  to  admit  of  my  writing  more.  Fare- 
welL  Dated  the  8th  of  April*  from  the  shores  of 
littcania* 


LETTER  in. 
(Grmv.  It.) 
I  WOULD  hare  yon  attribute  it  to  mT  misfor- 
tones,  rather  than  to  fickleness,  that  I  hare  sud- 
denly left  Vibo,  whither  I  had  inrited  yon;  for  I 
hate  reoeived  a  draft  of  the  law  for  my  ruin ;  by 
which  I  find  that  the  amendment  I  had  heard  of, 
permits  me  to  remain  at  any  place  exceeding  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  But  not  being 
permitted  to  go  where  I  had  intended',  I  immedi- 
ately turned  my  course  towards  Bmndisium,  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  passing  of  the  law,  lest  I  might 
involve  Sica,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  in  my  ruin  ; 
and  also  because  I  was  not  snfiered  to  be  at  Malta. 
Now  make  haste  to  join  me,  if  only  I  can  meet 
with  any  one  to  take  me  in.  Hitherto  I  hare  met 
with  a  kind  reception ;  but  I  am  apprehensire  of 
what  is  to  come.  I  repent,  my  Pomponius,  of 
being  vet  alive ;  in  which  matter  you  hare  princi- 
pally influenced  me.  But  of  this  when  we  meet : 
only  manage  to  oome* 


LETTER  IV. 
(Grav,  I) 
As  I  before  thou^t  it  of  importance  to  have 
you  with  me,~so  especially,  upon  reading  the 
form  of  the  law,  I  unaersto<Mi  that  nothing  could 
happen  more  desirably  for  the  journey  I  deter- 
mined upon,  than  that  you  should  join  me  as  soon 
as  possible :  that  after  leaving  Italy,  in  case  my 
road  should  lie  through  Epirus,  I  might  have  your 
protection  and  that  of  your  friends ;  or  if  anything 
else  were  to  be  done,  might  regulate  my  measures 
by  your  advice.  I  beg,  ther^ore,  that  you  will 
take  pains  to  join  me  without  delay.  You  may  do 
it  the  easier,  since  the  law  respecting  the  province 
of  Macedonia  r  has  been  passed.  I  Would  use 
further  arguments  with  you,  if  the  state  of  affairs 
did  not  itself  speak  to  you  on  my  behalt 


LETTER  V. 
TiRiNTiA  pften  acknowledges  her  obligations 
to  you  in  the  strongest  terms ;  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  me.     I  lire  in  great  wretchedness, 

tided,  to  as  to  render  It  unrnfe  for  him  to  proceed  to  Bu- 
throtiun,  (where  we  may  Rippofle  that  Atticui  had  offered 
him  an  asylum,)  anion  he  had  the  protection  of  Attious's 
preeenoe.  Bnindisixmi  was  the  port  from  whence  people 
paned  into  Greece.    Yiho  was  opposite  to  Sicily. 

'  Cloero  had  deaigned  to  paas  his  exile  to  Sicily  or  Malta, 
bnt  being  prevented  fhnn  exeontinf  this  plan,  he  deter- 
mined to  go,  by  the  way  of  Macedonia,  into  some  of  the 
nearest  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

f  The  appointment  of  the  government  of  Bfaoedonia  was 
probably  of  soma  importance  to  Atticus,  on  aoooant  of  bis 
prirate  aflkirs.  It  was  allotted  to  the  consul  Piso.  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  base,  hypooritloal  man,  in  the 
interest  of  Clodius. 


and  am  worn  out  with  excessive  griet  I  kaov 
not  what  to  say  to  you :  for  if  yonarestiiiiBaBe 
you  cannot  now  come  up  with  me ;  and  if  yea  we 
on  your  road,  as  soon  as  you  hare  coaie  ip  wA 
me  we  shall  arrange  together  what  is  to  be  ani|cd. 
I  only  beg  that  you  will  continue  in  the  mmt 
affection  you  hare  always  borne  me, — for  la  Hifl 
the  same.  My  enemies  have  taken  awaj  froa  mt 
my  goods,  but  not  myself.  FkiewdL  Ditod  ^ 
10th  of  April,  at  Thnrium*'. 


LETTER  VI. 

I  HAD  not  doubted  but  I  should  see  jea  it 
Tarentum  or  Bmndisium.  Bfany  ressoas  audr 
me  wish  it ;  among  the  rest,  that  I  might  itop  is 
Epirus  and  take  your  advice  on  die  rest  of  By 
affairs.  Since  this  has  not  happened,  I  shall  phoe 
this  also  in  the  long  catalogue  of  my  muknna. 
I  shall  proceed  into  Asia,  particularly  to  CyxSesB*. 
I  commend  my  family  to  you.  I  hanDy  md 
wretchedly  support  myself.  Dated  the  Iftii  of 
April,  from  the  ndghbourhood  of 


LETTER  VIL 

I  ARBirvD  at  Bmndisium  tiie  18th  of  April 
The  same  day  your  servant  ddivered  to  me  jov 
letter ;  and,  the  third  day  after*  another  mnai 
brought  me  another  letter.  Your  kiadsoi  is 
inviSig  and  pressing  me  to  go  to  yov  home  is 
Epirus,  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  nodiiDg  oe*. 
and  what  I  should  wish  to  do  if  I  might  tpa4  mj 
whole  time  there^ ;  for  I  dislike  places  that  m 
ftvquented :  I  avoid  mankind,  and  can  han&y  bev 
to  see  the  light.  That  retirement  would  not  he 
unpleasant  to  me,  especially  in  so  fomihar  a  plsee; 
but  to  turn  aside  for  the  sake  of  makiog  so  ex- 
cursion thither,  is,  in  the  first  place,  cndt  ci  aj 
way ;  then  it  would  expose  me  to  Autnoiit,  ud 
the  rest  of  that  set,  for  four  days'  jounfy,-HBd 
would,  besides,  be  without  yon.  For  a  fortified 
castle,  if  I  were  living  there,  might  be  desirtUe; 
to  a  mere  passenger  would  be  nsdess.  If  I  dved 
I  would  go  to  Athens :  I  certainly  should  like  it: 
but  at  this  time  many  of  my  enemies  are  tlicR,— 
and  I  have  not  you  with  me ;  and  I  fear  they  any 
interpret  even  ^t  city  to  be  not  sufficiently  distut 
from  Italy ;  nor  do  you  say  on  what  day  I  a^y 
expect  you.  By  calling  upon  me  to  pceserve  ny 
life,  yon  produce  only  this  eirect,^-of  pretcDtia; 
me  firom  laying  hands  on  myself ;  you  camiot  jtfr- 
vent  my  repenting  of  my  determinatioo,  sod  cf 
my  life :  for  what  is  there  that  ahould  attack  we 
to  it  ?  especially  if  there  is  no  longer  that  hope 
which  accompanied  me  in  my  flight.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  miseries  into  whicfa 
I  have  fallen  through  the  extreme  maBee  ud 
wickedne^  not  so  much  of  my  enemies  at  of  vy 

k  Thorium  was  a  town  at  the  extremity  of  U>ly>  ^ 
merly  disttngnlshed  for  loxory.  and  known  by  lbs  u** 
ofSybaris. 

i  Cyzionm  was  situated  on  the  Aalatio  lide  cf  the  fto- 
pontls. 

J  Atticns's  place  in  Eplnis  lay  wfthin  the  pf«»*^ 
distance,  or  so  near  to  it,  that  Cicero  did  not  M  ^"^ 
at  liberty  to  reside  there  in  secnrity.  Uewurremv*" 
hensiTe  that  some  of  hiaenentiee  might  deem  AtheBito>» 
too  near  to  Italy.  < 
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esneny  kst  I  ahonld  exasperate  my  own  grief  and 
brwgjoa  into  the  same  distress.  This  I  affirm, 
tliat  nobody  was  ever  affected  with  so  heary  a 
calamity,  nobody  had  erer  more  reason  to  wish  for 
Jeitb,— the  most  hononrable  time  for  which  has 
already  passed  by;  the  time  that  remains  may 
bring  an  end  to  my  tronble,  but  not  a  remedy. 
Od  tbe  subject  of  the  republic  I  see  yon  collect 
erery  thing  which  you  think  can  afford  me  any 
hope  of  a  change  of  drcnmstances.  little  as  this 
'u,  jtt,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  let  ns  wait  for  it. 
In  tbe  mean  time,  if  yon  make  haste  yon  will  yet 
be  able  to  join  me ;  for  1  shall  either  go  into 
Efona  or  shall  pass  slowly  through  CandaTiaK 
My  doubt  about  Epirus  is  not  owing  to  my  irreso- 
kdon,  but  to  my  uncertainty  where  I  may  meet 
with  my  brother,  whom  indeed  I  know  not  how  I 
ihiU  be  able  either  to  see  or  to  take  leave  of.  This 
a  the  greatest  and  saddest  of  all  my  miseries.  I 
roDJd  write  to  yon  oftener,  and  more  at  length,  if 
ay  grief  did  not  take  away  all  the  powers  of  my 
Bind,  and  above  all  the  power  of  writing.  I  long 
0  see  yon.  ParewelL  Dated  the  30th  of  April, 
t  Brundisivim. 


LETTER  VIII. 

On  leaving  Bnmdisium,  I  informed  yon  why  I 
d  not  go  into  Epirus ;  because  of  its  vicinity  to 
reeoe,  which  was  foil  of  daring  enemies,  and 
cause  the  passage  out  was  diffici^t  when  I  might 
ib  to  leave  it.  Besides  this,  I  received  two 
asages  while  I  was  at  Dyrrachium', — one  to  say 
it  my  brother  would  go  by  sea  from  Ephesns  to 
bens ;  tbe  other  that  1^  would  go  by  land  through 
tcedonia.  I  sent  therefore  to  Athens,  to  desire 
t  he  would  come  from  thence  to  Thessalonica" ; 
'  went  myself  to  Thessalonica,  where  I  arrived 
23d  of  May.  I  have  heard  nothing  certain 
at  his  journey,  except  that  he  had  a  little  before 
EpbesuM,  I  am  now  foil  of  alarm  about  the 
sedings  at  Rome" ;  for  though  you  tell  me,  in 
tter  diUed  the  15th  of  May,  that  you  had  heard 
ras  iikely  to  be  brought  to  a  severe  account, 
in  another  letter  that  things  were  now  more 
arable, — ^yet  this  last  is  dated  a  day  eariier  than 
Jther,  vrhich  adds  to  my  uneasiness :  so  that 
e  my  daily  tixrable  distresses  and  wastes  me, 
additional  vexation  leaves  me  scarcely  any  life 
iniDg.  But  the  voyage  b  a  very  difficult  one; 
from  his  uncertainty  where  I  might  be,  he 
perhaps  have  taken  a  different  course.  For 
to,  his  freedman,  has  not  seen  him ;  but  being 
n  back  by  tbe  wind  into  Macedonia,  he  met 
it  Pella.  I  see  how  much  reason  I  have  to 
rhat  is  to  come,  nor  do  I  know  what  to  say. 
afraid  of  everything ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
able  that  may  not  happen  in  my  present  cir- 
;ances.  IVretched  enough  before  in  my  gpreat 
ions  and  sorrows,  with  the  addition  of  this 
hension,  I  remain  at  Thessalonica  in  suspense, 


Ddaviai 


I »  moantainouB  district  on  the  borders  of 


tort  of  Albania,  opposite  to  Bnuidisfam. 
essmlooicA*  a  principal  citj  of  Bfacedcmia,  the  same 
St.  Paul  eatabliflhed  one  of  the  first  Christian 
ea,  and  to  vrliioh  he  has  addramd  two  epf  stlesi 
KjeedJnsa  relating  to  Qaintiifl  Cicero's  administra- 
his  prtyvinoe  of  Asia,  which  comprehen^d  the 
I  pmrt  of  JLaf*  Minor. 


and  have  no  oourage  for  anything.  Now,  in  answer 
to  your  inquiries,  I  have  not  seen  Trypho  Caecilius. 
Your  conversation  with  Pompeins  I  have  understood 
from  your  letter.  I  do  not  see  so  great  a  commo- 
tion to  hang  over  the  republic,  as  you  either  see  or 
represent  with  a  view  of  comforting  me ;  for  the 
business  of  Tigranes  having  passed  over,  all  diffi- 
culties seem  to  be  removed^.  You  desire  me  to 
return  thanks  to  Varro,  which  I  will  do,  and  like- 
wise to  Hypscus.  I  think  of  following  your  adrice 
in  not  going  further  off  till  the  decrees  of  May  are 
brought  to  me,  but  where  I  shall  remain  I  am  not 
yet  determined ;  for  I  am  so  uneasy  about  Qointus 
that  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing :  but  I  wiU  im- 
mediately let  you  know.  From  the  irresolution 
apparent  in  my  letters,  I  imagine  you  perceive  the 
disturbance  of  my  mind ;  which,  though  I  am 
afflicted  with  an  inconceivable  and  heavy  calamity, 
is  not  however  so  much  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
my  misfortune  as  to  the  recollection  of  my  own 
fonlt, — for  you  now  see  by  whose  iniquity^  I  have 
been  led  on  and  betrayed.  I  wish  you  had  per- 
ceived it  sooner,  and  had  not,  with  me,  given  up 
your  whole  mind  to  grief.  When,  therefore,  you 
hear  of  my  being  oppressed  and  worn  out  with 
sadness,  remember  that  I  am  more  affected  with 
the  penalty  of  my  folly  than  with  the  event  itself; 
that  I  should  have  trusted  him  without  suspecting 
his  wickedness.  The  sense  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  apprehension  for  my  brother,  stop  my  writing. 
See  after  and  regulate  all  these  matters.  Terentia 
returns  you  the  greatest  thanks.  I  have  sent  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Pompeius. 
Dated  the  29th  of  May,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  IX. 

Mt  brother  Quintus  having  left  Asia  before  the 
first  of  May  and  reached  Athens  on  the  fifteenth, 
was  obliged  to  make  great  haste,  that  his  absence 
might  not  expose  him  to  difficulty,  in  case  there 
should  be  anybody  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  sum 
of  my  misfortunes.  I  wished  him,  therefore, 
rather  to  hasten  to  Rome  than  to  come  to  me.  At 
the  same  time  (for  I  will  confess  the  truth,  from 
which  you  may  perceive  the  greatness  of  my  suffer.  ^ 
ings)  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  either  to  look 
upon  him,  who  was  so  tenderly  attached  to  me, 
under  the  effect  of  such  affliction,  or  present  before 
him,  and  suffer  him  to  behold, my  own  wretchedness 
sunk  in  grief,  and  my  ruined  condition.  I  dreaded 
also,  what  would  certainly  have  happened,  that  he 
might  be  unable  to  quit  me.  I  contemplated  tbe 
time  when  he  would  either  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
his  lictorsi,  or  would  be  forcibly  torn  from  my 
embrace.  The  effect  of  this  bitterness  I  have 
avoided  by  another  bitterness,  of  not  seeing  my 
brother.  You,  who  made  me  preserve  my  life, 
have  driven  me  into  this  situation.    I  now  pay  the 

o  Clodius  had,  in  considention  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
contrived  to  get  the  son  of  Tigranes  out  of  Pompeius's 
custody,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  in  whi^  some 
lives  were  lost.  This  was  likely  to  have  caused  a  division 
among  the  triumrirs,  Clodius  heing  supported  by  Cesar. 
But  it  seems  to  have  passed  over. 

P  This  is  meant  of  Pompeius. 

4  The  provincial  governors  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
lict<VB  and  fasces,  the  ensigns  of  their  rank,  till  they  re- 
turned to  Rome ;  but  might  be  obliged  to  • 
previously,  if  they  used  unnecessary  delay. 
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penalty  of  my  error ;  though  your  ktten  eDoourage 
me, — from  which  I  easily  perceife  ^e  amount  of 
your  own  hopet.  These  indeed  afforded  me  con- 
solation, till  yon  came  to  that  part, — '*  after 
Pompdos,  now  gain  OTer  Hortensios,  and  people 
of  ^t  description."  I  beseech  you,  my  Pompo- 
nius,  do  you  not  yet  see  by  whose  means,  by  whose 
treachery,  by  whose  baseness,  I  am  ruined  ?  But 
of  this  we  will  talk  when  we  meet.  I  only  say, 
what  I  imagine  you  know,  that  it  is  not  ray 
enemies,  but  my  enviers,  who  hare  undone  me« 
Now,  if  indeed  things  are  as  you  hope,  I  will  sup- 
port myself,  and  use  my  best  endeavours,  with  that 
hope  which  you  bid  me  entertain.  But  if,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  things  are  fixed  and  settled,  what  I 
was  not  permitted  to  do  in  the  best  manner  must 
be  done  in  one  less  becoming'.  Terentia  often 
acknowledges  her  obligations  to  you.  One  of  my 
troubles  in  apprehension  is  the  business  of  my  poor 
brother.  When  I  know  how  this  will  be  deter- 
mined, I  shall  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  The 
expectation  of  letters,  and  of  those  advantages 
which  you  hold  out,  keeps  me,  as  you  advise,  at 
Thessalonica*  If  any  news  arrives,  I  shall  know 
what  is  hereafter  to  be  done.  If,  as  you  mention, 
you  left  Rome  on  the  first  of  June,  we  shall  very 
soon  meet.  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Pompeius.  Dated  the  13th  of  June,  at  Thessa. 
lonica. 


LETTER  X. 

What  has  taken  place,  up  to  the  25th  of  May, 
I  have  learned  from  your  letters ;  the  rest  I  waited 
to  hear  at  Thessalonica,  as  you  advised.  When 
this  account  arrives,  I  shall  more  easily  be  able  to 
determine  where  I  shall  be ;  for  if  there  is  occasion, 
if  anything  is  done,  if  I  see  any  hope,  I  will  either 
remain  where  I  am,  or  wiU  go  to  your  house  in 
Epirus.  But  if,  as  you  sav,  these  prospects  should 
have  vanished,  I  must  maJEc  some  other  arrange- 
ment. Hitherto  you  show  me  nothing  besides  the 
disagreement  of  those  people ', — ^which,  however, 
relates  to  everything  rather  than  to  me.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  how  this  can  help  me :  still  as 
long  as  you  encourage  me  to  hope,  I  will  obey  you : 
for  when  you  charge  me  so  often  and  so  severely, 
and  upbraid  me  with  want  of  courage,  I  beseech 
you,  what  evil  is  there  which  does  not  enter  into 
my  calamity  ?  who  ever  fell  at  once  from  such  a 
lofty  state  ?  in  so  good  a  cause  ?  with  such  force 
of  talents,  and  wisdom,  and  favour  ?  such  support 
from  aU  honest  men  ?  Can  I  forget  what  I  was  ? 
Can  I  help  feeling  what  I  am  ?  what  honour  I  have 
lost  ?  what  glory  ?  what  children  ?  what  fortunes? 
what  a  brother  ?  whom  (to  teach  yon  a  new  species 
of  calamity)  though  I  bved  him,  and  have  always 
loved  him,  more  than  myself,  yet  I  avoided  seeing, 
that  I  might  neither  be  witness  to  his  grief  and 
mourning,  nor  present  myself  to  him  in  ruin  and 

r  Allnding  to  his  death.  Soictde  was  not  then  held  to 
be  either  a  crime  or  a  disgrace.  Calo  and  Attictw  adopted 
it  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  prindpln  of  their  recpeo- 
tive  sects.  Cicero  here,  as  elBewhere.  plainly  exposes  one 
leading  principle  of  the  Academics,  to  whose  sect  he  be- 
longed, that  when  they  were  unable  to  do  what  they  con- 
sidoed  to  be  best,  they  ought  to  do  that  which  was  next 
best. 

•  The  trlmnTirs,  Cesar.  Crassas,  and  Pompeiaa. 


affliction,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  hdgktof  proi- 
penty.  I  omit  other  grievous  conrideiitiast,  fcf 
I  am  prevented  by  tears.  And  ought  1  tkei  to  be 
reproached  for  my  sadness  ?  or  rather  far  \tmg 
committed  so  great  a  fault  as  not  to  rciui  tkK 
advantages  (which  might  easily  have  be»i  done,  if 
plots  for  my  destruction  had  not  been  laid  vitMa 
my  own  walls),  or  at  least  not  to  \ok  tbtm  bvt 
with  my  life  ?  I  have  mentioned  this,  tliat  ^ 
might  rather  relieve  me,  as  yon  do,  thn  tte  jot 
should  think  me  deserving  of  reproadi  and  bbae. 
And  I  write  the  less  to  you,  because  1  sb  istcr- 
rupted  by  my  sorrows ;  and  in  truth  I  htre  man 
to  expect  from  thence  than  to  say  rayseH  If  ny 
intelligence  is  brought  me,  I  will  soqasitt  m 
with  my  determination.  I  wish  yoa  to  wiite  to 
me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  aboot  eferjtUs^ 
that  I  may  not  remain  in  ignorance  on  saj  poiot 
Dated  the  18th  of  June,  at 


LETTER  XI. 


Your  letters  and  some  favourable  reporti, 
though  not  on  the  best  authority,  and  the  kope  of 
hearing  further  from  yon,  and  your  adriee,  brr 
all  kept  me  at  Thessalonica.  When  1  lUIl  btw 
received  the  letters  I  expect,  if  there  is  fatdeed  tbt 
hope  which  has  been  encouraged  by  renoant  I 
will  go  to  your  house ;  if  it  is  otiierwise,  1  wiDtik 
care  to  inform  you  what  I  do.  Contmae  to  ubA 
me  as  you  do  with  your  exertions,  your  adfiee,Bd 
influence.  Have  done  with  consolation,  indccMe 
to  upbraid  me.  When  you  do  so,  I  feeai  to  bm 
lost  your  affection,  and  to  have  lost  your  lympitby; 
whom  I  conceive  to  be  so  affected  with  mj  bu- 
fortunes,  that  you  are  yourself  inconsoUUe.  Sup- 
port my  excellent  and  kind  brother  Qoiotitt.  I 
beg  you  to  write  to  me  fully  everything  thit  wkj 
be  depended  upon.    Dated  the  28th  of  Jme. 


LETTER  Xn. 

You  argue  seriously  about  what  may  be  bopcd. 
especially  through  the  senate  ;  and  at  the  mat 
time  vou  add,  that  the  clause  of  the  law  (&r  mj 
banishment)  is  stuck  up  S  by  which  nothing  ii  >^ 
lowed  to  be  said,  and  accordingly  nothiof  is  t^ 
In  this  state  of  things  do  you  blame  me  for  bdiif 
afflicted  ?  while  I  am,  as  you  yoursdf  kiio«. » 
such  affliction  as  nobody  ever  felt.  Yon  bold  oat 
hopes  from  the  new  elections ;  but  whst  hope  b 
there  with  the  same  tribune  of  the  people  *,  sid  > 
hostile  consul  elect'  ?  1  am  much  hurt  about  the 
speech  *  which  has  been  brought  forward.  Tlry  o 
possible  to  heal  this  wound.  1  wrote  it  kisf  sace 
in  anger,  because  he  had  first  attacked  nc ;  bat  1 
had  so  suppressed  it.  that  I  never  iaM^iae^  ^ 
would  get  abroad.  How  it  ahould  hate  got  osti 
do  not  know  ;  but  as  it  never  happened  that  1  bad 

«  See  letter  15  of  this  book.     ••  Qooddam  espat  to^ 
Clodium  in  curiae   poste  flxlne,  ne  refori,  am  «a  ' 
liceref 

«  Cioero  apprehended  that  dodins  might  ap^  ^ 
elected  tribune  for  the  ensuing  year. 

»  Q.  HeteUns  Nepos,  who   when  tribune  v«»d  wt 
permit  Cioero  to  address  the  people  upon  lajiBf^'"*^  ' 
consulship.  I 

«' Perhaps  against  Curio.   See  letter  15  of  tUiteik. 
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any  dispute  with  him  in  person  ;  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  written  more  carelessly  than  my  other 
spfecbes,  it  may  possibly  be  condaded  not  to  be 
mine.  I  should  wish,  if  you  think  I  can  by  any 
means  be  re-established,  that  you  would  do  what 
joo  can  in  this  business  ;  bat  if  I  must  needs  be 
Bodone,  I  am  less  solicitous  about  it.  I  continue 
sdil  in  tbe  same  place,  without  any  power  of  convers- 
ing, or  thinking.  Though,  as  you  mention,  I  had  ex- 
pressed awish  that  you  might  come  to  me  at  Dodon* ; 
jet  I  understand  that  where  you  are ',  you  are  of 
real  use  to  me,  and  that  here  you  could  not  relieve 
me  by  one  word  of  comfort.  I  am  unable  to  write 
more ;  nor  indeed  have  1  anything  to  say.  I  ex- 
pect rather  to  hear  from  you.  Dated  the  17  th  of 
July,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XIII. 
(Grtev.  xiv.) 
Feom  your  letters  I  am  full  of  expectation  about 
'ompeius,  what  he  may  intend,  or  declare  con- 
fming  me ;  for  I  imagine  the  comitia  are  over : 
fter  which  you  mention  that  he  wished  to  have  my 
fcse  considered.  If  my  hopes  make  me  appear 
oHsh  to  you,  I  entertain  them  by  your  desire, 
iough  I  am  aware  that  your  letters  have  rather 
;en  ca^lated  to  check  me  and  my  expectations, 
should  be  glad  now  to  hear  distinctly  what  you 
ink.  I  know  that  I  have  fallen  into  this  trou- 
e  by  (he  many  faults  I  have  committed.  If  any 
ance  should  in  any  degree  rectify  them,  I  shall 
s  less  regret  that  I  have  lived,  and  continue  to 
e.  On  account  of  the  constant  communication 
tbis  road,  and  my  daily  expectation  of  news,  I 
re  xx>t  yet  moved  from  Thessalonica ;  but  I  am 
r  driven  away,  not  by  Plancins  ',  (for  he  would 
"ler  keep  me.)  but  by  the  nature  of  the  place 
If,  which  is  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  pain  of  such 
unities.  I  did  not  go  into  Epirus,  as  I  had 
itioned,  because  lately  all  accounts  and  letters 
agreed  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  being 
lear  Italy.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the 
It  of  the  elections,  I  shall  go  into  Asia,  though 
1  not  yet  certain  to  what  place ;  but  you  shall 
I>ated  the  21  St  of  July,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER   XIV. 

(Grttv.  xiii.) 
^TEJL  seeing  my  hopes  diminish,  and  at  length 
h,  I  changed  my  intention,  which  I  had  men- 
d  to  j'ou,  of  going  into  Epirus  ;  nor  have  I 
d  from  Thessalonica,  where  I  determined  to 
n  till  I  should  hear  something  from  you  about 
you  mentioned  in  your  last  letter ;  that  some- 
w^onlcl  be  proposed  in  the  senate  on  my  be- 
ts 9cx>ii  as  the  comitia  were  over ;  and  that 
eiuM  bad  told  you  so.  Wherefore,  since  the 
ia  sire  passed,  and  yon  say  nothing,  I  thence 
er*  it:  the  same  as  if  you  had  written  to  tell 
1^  ootliing  was  done :  nor  shall  I  regret  ha/- 

«  <]oat»tfal  what  this  means,  or  whether  there  may 
igMwxtm  error  in  the  text. 
K^vxne. 

f9f^r*tTiwts.  a  friend  of  Cioero,  was  qnastor  imder 
il^itMM,  'Who  had  theiratorian  goremment  d  Mace- 


ing  been  led  by  the  hope  of  so  near  a  termination*. 
But  as  to  the  commotion  which  you  said  you  fore* 
saw,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  turn  to  my  adtan- 
tage,  they  who  have  lately  arrived,  say  there  will 
be  none.  My  remaining  hope  is  in  the  tribunes 
elect.  If  I  wait  for  this,  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  think  me  inattentive  to  my  interest,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  my  friends.  When  you  blame  me  for 
bearing  my  misfortunes  so  heavily,  you  ought  to 
excuse  me,  seeing  that  I  am  afflicted  as  you  never 
saw,  or  heard  any  one  to  be.  For  as  to  what  you 
say  you  hear  of  my  grief  having  turned  my  head, 
my  head  is  sound  enough.  I  vrish  it  had  been  so 
in  the  time  of  my  danger,  when  I  was  so  unkindly 
and  cruelly  treated  by  those  whom  I  supposed  to  have 
been  my  Mends  :  who,  when  they  saw  me  begin  to 
waver  in  my  resolution,  urged  me  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  use  all  their  wickedness  and  perfidi- 
onsness  to  my  destruction.  Now,  since  I  am  going 
to  Cyzicum,  where  I  shall  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  receiving  letters,  I  hope  you  will  be  the  more 
particular  in  letting  me  hear  everything  which  you 
think  I  ought  to  know.  Continue  to  love  my  bro- 
ther Quintus.  If  in  my  own  wretchedness  I  leave 
him  safe,  I  shall  not  esteem  myself  wholly  ruined. 
Dated  the  5th  of  August. 


LETTER   XV. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  received  four  letters 
from  you :  one,  in  which  you  reproach  roe  with 
want  of  firmness ;  another,  in  which  you  mention 
that  a  freedman  of  Crassus  had  told  you  of  my 
anxiety  and  emaciation ;  the  third,  in  which  you 
inform  me  what  has  been  done  in  the  senate  ;  the 
fourth,^ about  what  you  say  Varro  had  confirmed  to 
you  respecting  the  disposition  of  Pompeius.  To  the 
first  I  reply,  that  my  grief  is  so  far  Aroro  affecting 
my  understanding,  that  it  is  an  additional  source  of 
grief  to  have  no  opportunity,  no  person  with  whom  I 
may  employ  that  understanding  which  is  unimpaired. 
For  if  you  cannot  without  uneasiness  lose  me  alone, 
what  do  you  suppose  I  must  feel,  who  lose  you  and 
everybody  ?  And  if  you,  who  are  living  in  security^ 
yet  want  me,  how  do  yon  suppose  I  must  want 
that  very  security  itself?  I  do  not  care  to  enu- 
merate all  that  has  been  taken  from  me ;  not  only 
because  you  are  already  acquainted  with  it,  but 
also  that  I  may  not  aggravate  my  affliction.  This 
I  affirm,  that  nobody  was  ever  bereft  of  such  great 
advantages,  or  ever  fell  into  sueh  miseries.  More- 
over, time  does  not  only  not  mitigate  this  distress, 
bat  even  augments  it.  Other  troubles  are  softened 
by  age  ;  this  cannot  fail  daily  to  increase,  both  from 
the  sense  of  actual  misery,  and  from  tbe  recollec- 
tion of  my  past  life :  for  I  want  not  merely  my 
goods,  and  my  friends,  but  myself.  For  what  am 
1  ?  But  I  will  not  be  the  occasion  either  of  dis- 
tressing your  mind  with  lamentations,  or  of  hand, 
ling,  ofteoer  than  is  necessary,  my  ovm  wounds. 
For  as  to  exculpating  those  whom  I  mentioned  to 
have  injured  me,  and  among  the  rest,  Cato ;  I  am 
so  far  from  imagining  him  to  be  implicated  in  that 
crime,  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  me  that 
the  pretences  of  others  should  have  had  more 
weight  with  me  than  his  honesty.  The  others 
whom  you  exculpate,  ought  to  stand  excused  by 

•  I  agree  with  M.  Mongmult  in  understanding  thi«  to 
mean  the  hope  be  had  clieriAhed  of  being  aoon  restored. 
U  U 
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me,  if  they  are  so  b j  yoa.  Bat  about  these  things 
we  trouble  ourselves  too  late.  As  for  Crassus's 
freedman,  I  imagine  he  is  not  sincere  in  anything 
be  has  said.  \ou  describe  the  business  to  have 
been  well  managed  in  the  senate.  But  what  says 
Curio  ?  Has  he  not  read  that  ^  speech  which  has 
been  brought  forward  I  know  not  from  whence  ? 
Axius,  however,  giving  me  an  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  same  day,  does  not  so  much  com- 
mend Curio.  But  he  may  have  omitted  something : 
you  have  assuredly  said  nothing  beyond  the  fact. 
The  conversation  of  Varro  affords  some  hope  of 
Csesar.  I  wish  Varro  may  himself  engage  in  my 
cause  ;  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  do,  both  of 
his  own  accord  and  from  your  solicitation.  Should 
I  fortune  ever  restore  me  to  the  possession  of  you 
and  my  country,  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  give 
you,  of  all  my  friends,  the  greatest  cause  to  rejoice 
at  il ;  and  shall  so  fulfil  the  demands  of  duty  and 
affection,  (which  have  before,  I  confess,  been  too  lit. 
tie  manifested,)  that  you  shall  think  me  restored 
to  you,  no  less  than  to  my  brother  and  my  children. 
If  I  have  in  anything  behaved  ill  towards  yon,  or 
rather  since  I  have  done  so,  pray  pardon  me ;  for 
I  have  behaved  much  wonie  towardit  my  self!  I  do 
not  write  this  because  I  am  not  fully  aware  of  the 
part  you  bear  in  my  great  affliction ;  but,  in  truth,  if 
the  regard  you  have  and  have  had  for  me,  had  been 
deserved  on  my  part,  you  never  would  have  suf- 
fered me  to  remain  in  want  of  that  prudence  in 
which  you  abound ;  nor  would  you  have  suffered 
me  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  to  my  advantage  to 
have  the  law  concerning  the  companies '  carried 
through.  But  you  admmistered  to  my  grief  no- 
thing but  tears,  the  effect  of  your  love;  as  I  did 
myself.  Whatever  might  have  been  effected,  had  I 
possessed  claims  upon  you  to  consider  day  and 
night  what  I  ought  to  do  ;  that  has  been  omitted, 
not  through  your  fault,  but  mine.  But  if  not 
merely  you,  but  anybody,  when  I  took  alarm  at  the 
ungenerous  reply  of  Pompeius'',  had  called  me 
back  from  that  disgruceful  counsel  *,  which  you  of 
all  people  was  most  able  to  do,  I  should  either  have 
fallen  with  honour,  or  should  now  live  victorious. 
You  must  forgive  me  what  1  say  ;  for  I  accuse  my- 
self much  the  most :  next  1  accuse  you  as  another 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  an  associate  in  my  fault. 
If  I  am  restored,  I  shall  think  myself  even  less  to 
blame ;  and  shail  certainly  possess  your  affection 
through  your  own  kindness,  since  it  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  received  from  me. 

Concerning  the  conversation  which  you  men- 
tion to  have  had  with  Culeo  on  the  invalidity 
of  a  private  law';  there  may  be  something  in 
it;  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  abrogated. 
For  if  nobody  prevents  it,  what  can  be  more 
secure?  Or  if  anybody  should  not  allow  it  to 
be  carried,  the  same  decree  of  the  senate  will  still 
operate  to  invalidate  it.  Nor  is  there  need  of  any- 
thing else  besides  the  abrogation ;  for  the  former  of 
Clodius's  two  laws  did  not  affect  me  '.  And  if  at  the 

b  See  letter  \9  of  this  book.  • 

c  Theae  companies,  which  were  instituted  for  purposes 
of  police,  were  abused  to  foment  cabals  and  violences. 

d  That  he  oould  do  nothing  without  the  oonaent  of 
Cesar. 

«  OfquitUngtbeoity. 

'  Laws  relating  to  individuals  were  prohibited  by  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

V  Cloditts  had  proposed,  and  carried  a  law,  against 
putting  to  death  Roman  oitizeos  untried.   His  second  law 


time  of  its  promulgation,  I  had  ettber  tbet^kt  fit 
to  approve  it,  or,  as  it  deserved,  to  diireprd  it,  it 
could  have  done  me  no  harm.  Here  €nt  ^f^'  \ 
ment  failed,  or  rather  injured  me.  I  vasbbid,  I 
say  ;  blind  in  changing  my  habit,  and  sip^Gcslisg 
the  people ;  which,  unless  I  should  have  bsea  at- 
tacked by  name,  waa  prejudicial  to  me.  Ikt  1  aa 
going  back  to  things  tiiat  are  past  It  b  kn«vcf 
with  this  view,  that  if  anything  is  doae  ia  thti 
business,  you  may  not  meddle  with  that  lav  alack 
contains  many  popular  enactments.  Bat  it  ii  fad' 
ish  in  me  to  prescribe  what  you  should  do,  er  hsv. 
I  only  wish  something  may  be  done ;  on  vbk^  nb- 
ject  your  letter  is  rather  reserved,  lest,  I  svppose.  1 
should  feel  my  disappointment  too  severely.  Fsr 
what  do  you  see  possible  to  be  done?  or  by  wbs 
means  ?  By  the  senate  ?  But  you  have  toU  se 
yourself  that  Clodius  had  fixed  upon  the  door-port 
of  the  senate-house  that  clause  in  the  h«  aioeh 
makes  it  illegal  to  reconsider  it,  or  to  sjwk  rf  it 
How  then  is  it  that  Domitins  has  said  he  voaU 
move  for  its  reconsideration  ?  or  how  is  it  tbt 
Clodius  should  have  been  silent,  while  soiBC,as?oa 
mention,  were  speaking  of  that  affair,  and  deaaa^ 
ing  its  reconsideratioa  ?  But  if  anything  ti  to  be 
done  by  the  people,  can  they  act  withoot  tks  coa- 
currence  of  all  the  tribunes  of  the  people !  Wkat 
of  my  goods  ?  what  of  my  house  ?  Can  tliat  W 
restored.'  or  if  not,  how  am  I  mysdf  restored? 
Unless  you  see  some  means  of  solving  thcK  ^- 
culties,  what  is  the  hope  to  which  yoa  oil  b<-^ 
And  if  there  is  no  hope,  whatU  lific  itself?  lifeall 
therefore  wait  at  Thessalonica  for  an  accoast  <rf 
the  transactions  of  the  1st  of  August,  from  wkkk  I 
may  determine  whether  I  shall  take  refuge  w  j^ 
grounds,  (that  I  may  both  avoid  seeiog  feofk 
whom  I  do  not  like,  and  may,  as  you  say,  see  yoa, 
and  be  nearer  at  hand  in  case  anything  is  ^Mt,) 
and  this  I  understand  you  and  my  brother  Qairfw 
to  advise,  or  whether  I  shall  go  to  Cyscom.  Ko« 
then,  my  Pomponius,  since  you  have  exerted  so 
portion  of  your  prudence  for  my  safety ;  either  Ik- 
cause  you  suppcwed  that  I  was  sufficiently  ospabk 
of  judging  for  myself;  or  that  yoa  owed  me 
nothing  more  than  merely  to  be  ready  on  my  briatf ; 
and  since  I  have  been  betrayed,  prevailed  open, 
seduced  to  neglect  all  my  supports ;  have  diap- 
pointed  and  deserted  all  Italy,  ready  to  rise  in  »y 
defence  ;  have  given  up  myself,  my  friends,  into  the 
power  of  my  enemies ;  while  you  looked  on  m 
silence,  who  if  your  judgment  was  not  betta*  thai 
mine,  at  least  had  less  to  fear,  raise  up,  if  yoa  on, 
my  afflicted  friends,  and  in  this  yet  assist  me.  Bat 
if  all  means  are  obstructed,  let  me  be  informed e«a 
of  that :  and  cease  at  length  either  to  chide  ■«.* 
civilly  to  offer  me  consolation.  If  I  meant  to  a^ 
cuse  your  want  of  faithfulness,  I  should  not  tnA 
myself  in  preference  to  your  roof.  No,  I  «»* 
my  own  folly,  in  supposing  that  your  tove  for  ^ 
was  equal  to  my  vriahes.  Had  this  been  the  ax, 
you  would  have  shown  the  same  fidelity,  but?reatff 
care  ;  and  certainly  would  have  held  me  back  aha 
I  was  hastening  to  my  ruin  ;  nor  would  yoa  h»" 
encountered  those  troubles  which  yon  now  s^»"> 
in  my  shipwreck.  Take  care  then  to  let  as  bio« 
everything  clearly  and  distinctly ;  and  help  ■•• « 
you  do,  to  be  again  somebody,  since  I  ctt  no  lon- 
ger be  what  I  was,  and  what  I  might  havejg^: 
appears  to  have  applied  this  general  priacipte  to  CiMr»^ 
particular  case. 
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And  beliere  that  it  is  not  yon,  bat  myself,  that 
/  accuse  in  this  letter.  If  there  are  any,  to  whom 
joa  think  letters  should  be  sent  in  my  name,  I 
should  be  glad  if  ^on  would  write,  and  take  care  to 
hire  them  delivered.     Dated  the  19th  of  August. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Ail  my  motions  are  rendered  uncertain  from 
aotbug  else  but  the  expectation  of  your  letter  of 
iK  Ut  of  August.  If  it  affords  any  hope,  I  shall 
;o  into  Epirus  ;  if  not,  to  Cyzicum,  or  some  other 
^tace.  The  oftener  I  read  over  your  letters,  the 
Dore  my  hopes  decline;  for  the  reading  them 
reskens  the  hope  they  were  meant  to  excite :  so 
hEt  it  is  very  evident  you  are  actuated  by  a  regard 
otik  to  my  consolation  and  to  truth.  I,  therefore, 
eg  you  distinctly  to  tell  me  what  you  know,  as  it 
nliy  is;  what  you  think,  as  yon  really  think, 
'ated  the  21st  of  August. 


LETTER  XVII. 

The  accounts  I  had  received  about  my  brother 
uintcs  had  been  unfavourable,  and  without  varia- 
m,  from  the  4th  of  June  to  the  31st  of  August 
a  that  day  Livineius,  the  freed-man  of  Regulus, 
me  to  nse  from  his  master :  he  reported  that  no 
mtion  of  my  brother's  administration  had  been 
ide ;  but  that  there  had  been  some  talk  about 
;  son  of  Cains  Clodius^.  He  also  brought  me  a 
ter  from  my  brother.  The  next  day  Sestius' 
^ant  arrived  with  your  letter,  not  so  free  from 
prehension  as  the  verbal  communication  of  Livi- 
OS.  In  truth,  I  am  very  anxious  in  the  midst 
ny  own  great  distress,  and  the  more  so,  because 

question  will  come  before  Appius.  The  other 
ters  which  you  mention  in  the  same  letter, 
ting  to  my  hopes,  seem  to  be  less  flattering 
1  what  I  hear  from  other  people.  But,  since 
tinae  is  not  &r  distant  when  the  business  must 
letcrmined,  I  shall  either  go  to  your  houpe', 
fasU  still  remain  in  this  neighbourhood.  My 
ber  tells  me  that  you  alone  are  the  support  of 
is  concerns.  Why,  then,  should  I  exhort  you 
\o  whiLt  yon  do  already  ?  or  why  should  I 
n   my  thanks,  which  you  do  not  desire  ?     I 

wish  that  fortune  may  enable  us  again  to 
r  OUT  mutual  affection  in  security.  I  am 
^8  particularly  anxious  for  your  letters.  You 
be  under  no  apprehension  that  your  minute- 
can  be  troublesome  to  me,  or  your  candour 
•eeable.     Dated  the  4th  of  September. 


LETTER   XVin. 

u  had  raised  in  me  no  little  expectation, 
you  xnentioned  that  Varro  had  told  you  in 
ernocp  that  Pompeius  would  certainly  under- 
ly  (^mMiBe  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
from  Cstar,  which  be  was  expecting,  he 
get    gomebody  to  propose  it.     Was  there 

rrUxltu*  had  two  brothers,  Cains  and  Appiuii  The 
tiad  dHrd,  leaving  two  sons ;  the  latter  Is  the  tame 
(i-tienwATds  Bpokea  of  in  this  letter. 
l^^atin  is  "ad  te.**  Many  instaooes  mi^t  be  pro- 
9  S^MMtStj  this  translation.  It  is  similar  to  what 
n    «>•    -Acts,  xvL  40,  ^^f  rVAvSlar,  meaning 


nothing  in  this?  or  has  Cesar's  letter  proved 
unfavourable?  Is  there  anything  to  be  hoped? 
You  mentioned  also  that  he  had  said  something 
would  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  comitia'.  Let 
me,  if  you  see  in  what  straits  I  am,  and  if  you 
think  it  becomes  your  kindness,  let  me  be  informed 
of  the  whole  matter.  For  my  brother  Quintus,  an 
excellent  man,  who  is  so  much  attached  to  me, 
sends  accounts  full  of  hope,  fearing,  I  suppose, 
my  want  of  courage.  But  your  letters  arc  various ; 
for  you  would  not  have  me  to  despair,  nor  too 
hastily  to  hope.  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know 
everything  that  you  are  able  to  discover. 


LETTER  XIX. 

As  long  as  I  continued  to  receive  from  you  such 
accounts  as  gave  me  reason  to  expect  anything 
further,  I  was  detained  at  Thessalonica  by  hope 
and  anxiety:  but  when  all  the  business  of  this 
year  seemed  to  be  finished,  I  did  not  care  to  go 
into  Asia,  both  because  company  is  disagreeable  to 
me,  and  if  anything  should  be  done  by  the  new 
magistrates,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  go  to  your  place 
in  Epirus  ;  not  that  the  nature  of  the  place  was  of 
any  consequence  to  me,  who  altogether  shun  the 
light ;  but  I  should  go  with  peculiar  pleasure  from 
your  port  to  my  restoration ;  or,  if  that  is  cut  off, 
I  can  nowhere  more  easily  support  this  wretched 
life,  or,  what  is  far  better,  throw  it  up.  I  shall 
have  only  a  few  people  with  me,  and  shall  dismiss 
the  great  body  of  them.  Your  letters  have  never 
raised  my  hopes  so  much  as  those  of  some  other 
friends ;  yet  have  my  hopes  always  been  less  even 
than  your  letters.  Nevertheless,  since  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  however  it  has  been  done,  or 
from  whatever  cause,  I  will  not  disappoint  the  sad 
and  mournful  requests  of  my  excellent  ind  only 
brother,  nor  the  promises  of  Sestius''  and  others, 
nor  the  hope  of  that  afflicted  woman  Terentia,  nor 
the  entreaties  of  the  poor  dear  Tullia,  and  those  of 
your  faithful  letters.  Epirus  will  afford  me  either 
a  passage  to  restoration,  or  what  I  have  mentioned 
above'.  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  my  Pomponius, 
as  you  see  me  spoiled  of  all  my  splendid,  cherished, 
and  enjoyable  possessions,  by  the  perfidy  of  certain 
people ;  as  you  see  me  betrayed  and  cast  forth  by 
my  counsellors ;  and  know  that  I  am  compelled 
to  ruin  myself,  and  all  that  belong  to  me ;  that 
yon  will  assist  me  with  your  compassion,  and 
support  my  brother  Quintus,  who  may  yet  be 
saved;  that  you  will  protect  Terentia  and  my 
children ;  that  you  will  wait  for  me,  if  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  seeing  me  there"  ;  other- 
wise, that  you  will  come  to  visit  me,  if  possible, 
and  will  assign  me  so  much  of  your  land  as  my 
body  can  occupy";  and  that  you  will  send  me 
servants  with  letters  as  soon  as  possible,  and  aa 
often  as  you  can.     Dated  the  16th  of  September. 

i  Bee  letters  13  and  14  of  this  book. 

It  Sestins  was  a  tribune  elect,  and  had  promised  to  pro- 
mote Cicero's  recall. 

1  AUuding  to  his  determinatkm  to  kill  himsell  See 
letter  9  of  this  book,  note  r. 

■  That  Atticos  ihoald  wait  for  Ciooo  at  Rome,  if  he 
saw  anydumce  of  his  recall;  otherwise  that  he  ahcmld  go 
to  see  him  in  Epirus  before  he  executed  his  resolution  of 
killing  himseU 

•  For  his  bnriaL 

UU2 
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LETTER  XX. 

CfCCRO  nlutei  Q.  CBciUns,  the  son  of  Quintus, 
Pomponianui  Atticos".  That  this  should  be  so, 
mod  thai  your  uncle  should  have  discharged  this 
duty  to  you,  I  exceedingly  approre :  I  would  say 
that  I  rejoiced  at  it,  if  I  could  use  this  word. 
Alas  !  how  would  everything  be  according  to  my 
mind,  had  it  not  been  for  want  of  courage,  of  pru- 
dence, of  honesty,  in  those  whom  I  trusted  :  which 
I  care  not  to  recollect,  lest  I  add  to  my  regret 
But  I  am  sure  you  must  remember  the  life  I  led ; 
how  many  delights  it  contained,  how  much  dignity. 
To  recover  this,  I  beseech  you  by  your  fortunes  i>, 
strive  as  you  do;  and  enable  me  to  spend  the 
birth-day  of  my  return  with  you  and  with  my 
relations  in  your  delicious  house.  I  wished  to 
have  stayed  at  your  place  in  Epirus  for  this  hope 
and  expectation,  which  is  held  out  to  me ;  but  the 
letters  I  receive  make  me  think  it  more  convenient 
to  remain  where  I  am.  Respecting  my  house,  and 
Curio's  speech,  it  is  as  you  say.  The  general 
restoration,  if  only  that  be  granted,  will  contain 
everything.  But  there  is  nothing  about  which  I 
am  mere  anxious  than  my  house.  However,  I 
mention  nothing  to  you  in  particular ;  I  commend 
myself  wholly  to  your  affection  and  fidelity.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  me,  that  in  so  great  an  inherit- 
ance 4  you  should  have  been  able  to  extricate  yourself 
from  all  trouble.  When  you  promise  your  services 
on  my  behalf,  that  on  every  occasion  I  may  derive 
assistance  from  you,  rather  than  from  anybody 
else,  I  am  very  sensible  how  great  a  support  this 
is ;  and  I  know  that  you  undertake,  and  are  able 
to  sustain,  many  kind  offices  for  my  preservation; 
and  that  you  need  not  be  entreated  to  do  so.  When 
you  forbid  me  to  suspect  that  I  had  either  done  or 
neglected  to  do  anything  towards  you,  which  could 
give  you  offence ;  I  will  comply  with  your  request, 
and  free  myself  firom  that  source  of  uneasiness : 
nevertheless,  I  am  indebted  to  yon  so  much  the 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  your  kindness 
towards  me,  over  mine  towards  you.  I  beg  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  see,  what  you  hear,  what  is 
done  ;  and  to  exhort  all  your  friends  to  assist  me. 
The  proposed  law  of  Sestius  is  deficient  both  in 
dignity  and  caution:  for  it  ought  expressly  to 
name  me,  and  to  mention  more  particularly  my 
effects ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attend 
to  this  circumstance.  Dated  the  4th  of  October, 
at  Thftsalonica. 


LETTER  XXL 
Thb  day  on  which  I  write  this,  is  the  thirtieth 
since  I  have  received  any  letter  from  you.  It  had 
been  my  intention,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  yon, 
to  go  into  E^pirus,  and  there  wait  for  whatever 
might  happen.  1  beg  you,  if  you  see  anything 
either  way,  that  you  will  distinctly  inform  me; 
and  that  yon  will  write  in  my  name,  as  you  pro- 
pose, any  letters  which  you  may  think  necessasy. 
Dated  the  28th  of  October. 

»  AtUcus  haying  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Cccilias, 
and  made  hit  heir,  !•  addreMod  liy  this  new  designaUon 
oonfonnable  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 

P  A  form  of  adjuratioD  used  particularly  by  persons  in 
distress. 

q  Com.  Nepos  states  the  amount'tobecentle8H.&,  equi- 
valent to  «3,333/. 


LETTER  XXII. 

Thouoh  my  brother  Qnintns  ted  Rso  had 
acquainted  me  with  the  state  of  tSmn;  yet  1 
wished  that  your  engagements  had  not  pRvcnted 
you  from  writing,  as  usual,  about  whit  was  dMsg, 
and  what  conclusions  you  drew  firom  H.   The  hos- 

fitaUty  of  Plancius  has  hitherto  retained  me,  when 
have  several  times  attempted  to  go  into  Epiras. 
He  has  entertained  the  hope,  which  1  cmnot  aq^  1 
have,  that  we  might  be  able  to  go  avaj  together; 
which  he  expects  may  do  him  honour.  Bat  bow 
that  solctiers  are  said  to  be  coming,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  leave  him.  When  I  go,  I  will 
immediately  write  to  inform  you  wkoe  I  aa. 
Lentulus  by  his  kindness  towards  me,  which  hk 
actions,  his  promises,  and  his  letters  dedsre, 
affords  some  hope  of  the  good  dispofition  of  Pm- 
peius.  For  you  have  often  told  me  in  your  ktten, 
that  he  was  entirely  under  Pompeins'i  infloenee. 
My  brother  has  written  to  me  about  Metdlos,  kow  , 
much  he  hoped  had  been  effected  throagh  yea. 
My  dear  Pomponins,  exert  yourself  that  I  mtf 
again  be  permitted  to  live  with  you  snd  with  kj  - 
friends;  and  write  to  me  everything.  I  am  i^ 
pressed  not  only  with  grief,  but  with  the  wiat  of 
all  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  mysdf.  Farewcfl'. 
As  I  knew  if  I  went  through  Tbessaly  into 
Epirus  I  should  be  a  long  while  without  mteffi- 
gence,  and  as  I  have  friends  at  Dyrraduim,  I 
have  come  to  them,  after  writing  the  former  put 
of  my  letter  at  Thessalonica.  When  I  set  o* 
again  for  your  place,  I  will  let  you  know ;  sad  I 
trust  you  will  send  me  an  exact  account  of  eterj. 
thing,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  I  now  look 
for  the  thing  itsdf,  or  lose  all  hope.  Dited  tbe 
26th  of  November,  at  Dyrrachium. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

On  the  27th  of  November  I  received  Ai« 
letters  from  you  ;  one  dated  the  25th  of  Occokr. 
in  which  you  encourage  me  to  wait  wUh  finnDess 
for  the  month  of  January*,  and  say  ererytlrini 
that  can  lead  to  hope ;  such  as  the  zeal  of  la- 
tulus,  the  good.will  of  Metellus,  and  the  wfcole 
design  of  Pompeios.  In  another  letter,  coatnry 
to  your  custom,  you  do  not  mention  the  dste; 
though  you  sufficiently  mark  the  time  hy  ssTtng 
that  you  write  on  the  same  day  on  which  tbe  U« 
was  promulgated  by  the  eight  tribunes* ;  that  is, 
the  29th  of  October ;  and  you  add  what  adTsatafr 
you  conceive  that  promulgation  to  have  prodaeei 
From  which,  if  my  restoration  is  become  despertte 
by  the  fate  of  this  law,  I  should  hope,  far  ytw 
love  of  me,  yon  will  esteem  this  fruitless  diUfttoe 
of"  mine  rather  unhappy  than  absurd;  htt  if 
there  be  indeed  any  hope,  that  you  wiO  use  yov 
endeavour  to  make  the  new  magistrmtes  bercafttf 
exert  Uiemselves  with  greater  diiigeaoe  in  my  sn^ 
port     For  that  proposed  law  of  the  old  tribww* 

r  This  is  the  condiision  of  the  letter,  to  vbidi  ^^ 
follows  is  a  postscript :  Uie  letter  haTingr  been  vrittoi  it 
Thessalonica,  the  postscript  at  Dyrrachiara. 

>  When  the  new  magistrates  entered  into  oCes. 

t  Eight  of  the  ten  tribunes  proposed  tbe  nfol  fi 
Cicero's  banishment,  but  it  was  necessary  tlut  tber  Aodi 
All  be  unanimous,  | 

«  He  roeansthe  pains  he  was  taking  in  thisktter.  | 
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€ompriaed  three  heads ;  one  for  my  return,  which 
vu  incautiously  drawn  up ;  for  by  it  nothing  is 
rettored  betides  my  dtiienship  and  my  rank ; 
which,  considering  my  condition,  is  a  great  deal ; 
bai  what  ought  to  have  been  secured,  and  in  what 
maoner,  cannot  have  escaped  you^.  The  next 
bead  is  copied  from  the  ordixiary  form  of  indemnity, 
ffl  case  anything  should  be  enacted  in  support  of 
thii  law,  which  was  contrary  to  other  existing 
laws.  As  for  the  third  head,  obserrcf,  my  Pompo- 
aias,  with  what  design,  and  by  whom,  it  was  inserted. 
For  you  know  that  Clodius  added  such  sanctions 
to  his  Uw  as  should  put  it  almost,  or  altogether, 
rat  of  the  power  either  of  the  senate,  or  of  the 
people,  to  iuTalidate  it  But  you  know  also  that 
the  sanctions  of  laws  which  are  abrogated,  are 
lerer  regarded.  Were  it  otherwise,  scarcely  any 
oold  be  abrogated ;  for  there  is  none  which  is  not 
enced  round  by  some  obstacle  to  its  repeal  But 
rhen  a  law  is  repealed,  that  very  clause  is  repealed, 
rhich  was  meant  for  its  security.  Notwithstand- 
iS  this  is  so,  and  has  always  been  so  held  and 
bseired,  our  eight  tribunes  have  inserted  this 
lanse :  '*  If  there  be  anyUiing  contained  in  this 
iw,  which  by  any  laws  or  decrees,  that  is,  which 
r  the  Clodum  law,  it  is  not,  and  shall  not  be, 
rictiy  lawful  to  promulgate,  abrogate,  diminish, 
*  supersede ;  or  which  subjects  to  a  penalty,  or 
w  thereupon,  whosoever  hath  promulgated,  abro- 
ted,  diminished,  or  superseded  it;  nothing  of 
ch  kind  is  enacted  by  this  law."  And  this  could 
t  affect  those  tribunes ;  for  they  were  not  bound 
the  enactment  of  their  own  body :  which  affords 
i  greater  suspicion  of  some  malice,  that  they 
yald  have  inserted  what  was  immaterial  to  them- 
res,  bat  prejudicial  to  me;  that  the  new  tribunes 
the  people,  if  they  were  at  all  timid,  might  think 
ftili  more  necessary  to  use  the  same  clause, 
r  has  that  been  overlooked  by  Clodius :  for  he 
1  in  the  assembly  on  the  3rd  of  November,  that 
hr  this  head  was  prescribed  to  the  tribunes 
rt  what  was  the  extent  of  their  authority.  But 
are  aware  that  no  law  has  any  clause  of  this 
i  ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  all  would  have, 
;  go  to  abrogate  a  former  law.  I  wish  you 
Id  find  ont  how  this  should  have  escaped  Nin- 
r  And  the  other  tribunes,  and  who  introduced 
Bad  how  it  happened  that  eight  tribunes  of  the 
>le  should  not  have  hesitated  to  bring  my  cause 
re  the  senate.  Or  can  it  be  that^  they,  who 
^ht  this  clause  might  be  disregarded,  should 
le  same  time  be  so  cautious  in  abrogating  it, 
f  be  afraid  of  that,  when  tbey  were  free  from 
aw,  ^rhicb  need  not  be  observed  by  those  who 
bound  by  the  law  ?  This  clause  I  certainly 
Id  not  wish  the  new  tribunes  to  propose  :  but 
bezD  enact  what  they  will ;  the  clause  which 
Is  xne,  provided  the  thing  be  accomplished, 
gAtiafj  me.  I  am  already  ashamed  of  having 
m  00  much  about  it :  for,  I  fear,  by  the  time 
read  it,  the  thing  irill  be  past  hope,  so  that 
onoem  may  appear  to  you  pitiful,  to  others 
ilooa-  But  if  there  is  anything  to  be  hoped, 
at  tbe  law  which  YiaeUins  drew  up  for  T. 
s,    wrhich  pleases  me  exceedingly:  tor  I  do 

lu<Un0  to  bis  boose  and  property. 
i«a-o  i«  rciiifcni¥<nj  aonw  error  in  tbe  text.  I  propiwe 
I    •-  6ire  aitne  qnL**    Tbe  altcrstiab  of  "  qai"  for 
,*•  i»  very  little,  and  seeau  to  me  to  make  the  seme 


not  like  that  of  our  friend  Sestius*,  which  you  say 
you  approved.  The  third  letter  is  dated  on  the 
13th  of  November,  in  which  you  explain  sensibly 
and  accurately  what  it  is  that  seems  to  delay  my 
business ;  about  Crassus,  Pompeius,  and  the  rest. 
I  beg  you,  therefore,  if  there  is  any  hope  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  wishes,  the  authority, 
the  collected  numbers  of  honest  men,  that  a  gene- 
ral push  may  be  made ;  attend  to  this,  and  excite 
others.  But  if,  as  I  too  plainly  see,  both  by  your 
suspicions  and  my  own,  that  there  is  really  no 
hope  ;  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  love  my  brother 
Qttintus,  whom  I  have  wretchedly  ruined;  and 
not  to  suffer  him  to  adopt  any  measures  which  may 
be  inexpedient  for  your  sister's  son.  As  for  my 
poor  Cicero,  to  whom  I  leave  nothing  but  ill-will 
and  disgrace,  protect  him  as  well  as  you  can  ^,  and 
support  by  your  kind  attention  Tarentia,  of  all 
women  the  most  afflicted.  I  shall  go  into  Epirus 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
first  day's  proceedings.  I  hope  you  will  inform 
me  in  your  next  letter  how  the  beginning  passed 
off.    Dated  the  30th  of  November. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

When  yon  mentioned  to  me  before,  that  the 
provinces  of  the  consuls  had  been  appointed  with 
your  approbation* ;  though  I  was  afraid  how  this 
might  turn  out,  yet  I  hoped  your  better  judgment 
might  have  seen  some  reason  for  it.  But  since  I 
have  heard,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letter, 
that  this  proposal  of  yours  is  very  much  blamed,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned ;  inasmuch  as  that 
little  hope,  which  remained,  seems  to  be  taken 
away.  For  if  the  tribunes  of  the  people  are 
offended,  what  hope  can  there  be?  And  they 
may  with  reason  be  offended,  when  they,  who  had 
undertaken  my  cause,  have  been  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, and  by  our  concession  have  lost  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights :  especially  when  they 
declare  that  they  wishMl  for  my  sake  to  have  the 
power  of  making  out  the  appointments  of  the  con- 
suls ;  not  that  they  might  throw  any  impediment 
in  the  way,  but  that  they  might  attach  them  to  my 
cause :  but  that  now,  if  the  consuls  are  ill  disposed 
towards  me,  they  may  show  it  without  constraint ; 
or  if  they  should  be  inclined  to  support  me,  still 
they  can  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
tribunes.  For  as  to  what  yon  say,  that  unless  my 
friends  had  consented,  they  would  have  atttained 
the  same  purpose  through  the  people* ;  this  could 
not  be  done  against  the  sense  of  the  tribunes^  :  so 
that  I  fear  we  may  have  lost  the  good-will  of  the 
tribunes  ;  or,  if  that  still  remains,  that  the  bond  of 
union  with  the  consuls  may  have  been  lost.  Another 
I  no  small  disadvantage  attached  to  this  is,  that  the 

I 

;       «  8ee  letter  20  of  thia  book. 

I      J  Thb  Menu  to  bare  been  aid  onder  tbe  idea  of  dertroj- 
ing  bim^elf. 

'  Atticus  bad  no  ocber  concern  ia  it  tban  m  being  one 
of  Cicero's  principal  fnends  and  acents  at  Rome.  It  Menu 
tbAt  tbe  appointment  of  the  pn>Tinces  wa«  a  cbeck  open 
tbe  ocnduct  uf  tbe  consaU.  which  vaa  exercMcd  in  great 
measure  by  tbe  tribunen.  By  baring  the  appointment 
preri/fiu  to  tbeir  entering  upon  their  c6ce,  tbe  tribune* 
ki4t  thii  oontroU  and  tbe  conMiis  became  itMfepciidcst. 
•  This  had  been  done  in  the  cau^  of  Cz^ttc 

I      k  Any  one  of  tbe  tribune*  might  interfom  ta  itop  tbe 
pi'cigrcja  of  a  law  m  tbe  popular  aaacBbi  j. 
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lolemn  retolutioii,  as  it  was  represented  to  me, 
that  the  tentte  would  pass  no  act  before  my  caase 
was  determined,  has  been  broken ;  and  that,  on  an 
occasion  which  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  quite 
unusual  and  noveL  For  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
provinces  were  ever  before  appointed  for  the  con. 
suls  elect  Hence  that  firmness,  which  was  shown 
in  mv  behalf,  having  been  once  infringed,  there  is 
nothing  now  which  may  not  be  decreed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  should  have  pleased  those  friends 
to  whom  it  was  referred :  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anybody  who  would  openly  give  an  opinion 
in  opposition  to  such  advantages  of  Uie  two  consuls. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  favour  either  so  friendly  a 
man  as  Lentulus,  or  Metellus,  who  so  kindly  laid 
aside  his  resentment  But  yet  I  fear  whether  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  these,  and  may  not  have  lost  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  How  this  has  turned  out, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  the  whole  business,  I  wish 
you  to  inform  me  ;  and  with  your  usual  frankness. 
For  the  truth  itself,  though  it  may  not  be  agree- 
able, is  yet  acceptable  to  me.  Dated  the  lOUi  of 
December. 


LETTER  XXV. 

SuBtBaviNT  to  your  departure*^,  I  have  received 
letters  from  Rome,  by  which  I  perceive  that  I  must 
pine  away  in  this  sad  condition.  For  (you  will 
pardon  me)  if  any  hope  of  my  re-establishment 
had  remained,  such  is  your  affection,  that  you 
would  not  have  gone  away  at  this  time.  But  that 
I  may  not  seem  ungratefiil,  or  willing  that  every- 
thing should  be  sacrificed  along  with  me**,  I  say  no 

c  From  Rome.  It  U  generally  agreed  by  oommenUtora 
that  the  word*  "  a  me"  ought  to  be  omitted.  If  they  are 
retained,  I  should  still  understand  it  to  mean  "  since  you 
left  my  affairs  at  Rome.'*  For  the  tenor  of  these  letters 
forbids  the  supposiUon  of  Atticus*s  having  been  with 
aoero. 

d  It  is  probable  that  Attiona  might  have  writtao  to  My 
that  aome  business  called  htm  away  from  Rome  at  this 
time;  to  which  Cicero  replies,  that  he  would  not  be 


more  upon  the  subject    This  I  beg  flf  jvi,  tbat  I 
you  will  endeavour,  as  you  promitei,  vkimr  I 
may  be,  to  stop  your  progress  before  tk  fint  gf 
January. 


LETTER  XXVL 

I  HAVB  received  a  lettor  from  BBV  brother QbbIii 
with  the  decree  of  the  senate  concemiag  ae.  It  ii 
my  intention  to  wait  for  the  pasBOf  of  tk Iv*; 
and  if  there  is  any  malignant  oppoafiea,  1  vil 
avail  myself  of  the  authority  of  the  seastcaai  v3 
rather  loae  my  life,  than  my  conatry.  PttjMki 
haste  to  come  to  me. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

I  IBB  by  your  letters,  and  by  the  cue  itidf, 
that  I  am  utterly  lost.  I  beg  that  in  tnycoaceru 
in  which  my  family  may  stand  in  need  ii  yov 
assistance,  you  will  have  compassioo  spos  bj 
wretchedness.  I  hope,  as  you  say,  thst  1  ilall 
shortly  see  you. 


IThe  taw  /«r  Ckero't  rtcaa  teas  for  $ome  tim  Mntud 
fry  tk€  tribune  Serranus,  wkpkadhttn  fmiudmrif 
ClodiMt.  A  t  length,  hatcever,  U  fNumrf  ^ntketA  ^At- 
gu$t^  Cicero  having  alreadp  emthmrked  M  '**^  «»^ 
arrived  at  Brunditium,  tehere^  three  da^mfimterti 
he  received  inteUtifence  t^T  the  tarn  kavrnghea  rtfOM 
with  great  seal  and  unanimitjf  kgaUthe  frmUfno} 


thought  to  wish  that  Atticus  should  sacrilke  emjtUv 
for  his  sake. 

e  The  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  the  force  rf  a  ^ 
till  they  were  confirmed  by  the  people.  But  At  b*  ^^ 
Cicero's  banishment  having  beea  carried  by  iUc^  ■><**> 
the  senate  had  on  this  occoskn  passed  s  to*.  "  tbst  d. 
through  any  violencei  or  obstruotioo,  the  lav  for  kii  n- 
oall  was  not  suffered  to  pass,  within  the  five  ntxt  kpl 
days  of  assembly.  Cicero  should  be  at  bbvtj  to  rrtm, 
without  any  further  authority."— Life  of  Cioao.  ^M 


BOOK   IV. 


LETTER  L 


As  soon  as  I  came  to  Rome,  and  met  with  any- 
body to  whom  I  could  properly  entrust  a  letter  to 
you,  I  thought  nothing  deserved  my  eariier  atten- 
tion,  than  sending  to  congratulate  with  you  upon 
my  return.  For  I  had  found,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
that  in  giving  me  advice,  you  were  as  much  in  want 
of  fortitude  and  prudence,  as  myself';  and  con- 
sidering my  former  attachment  to  you,  that  you 
had  not  been  over  diligent  in  protecting  my  safety. 
Yet  you,  who  had  at  first  partaken  of  my  error,  or 
rather  madness,  and  had  been  the  companion  of 
my  false  alarm,  bare  our  separation  with  much 
uneasiness,  and  spared  no  pains,  no  exertion, 
diligence,  or  trouble,  to  bring  about  my  resto- 
ration. And  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  amidst  the 
greatest  joy,  and  most  wbhed-for  ooDgratoIations, 

'  The  explanatiim  of  this  and  the  following  sentoiGeB  is 
found  in  letter  IS.  book  Ui. 


the  only  thing  wanGng  to  complete  my 
is  to  see,  or  rather  to  embrace  you ;  «ho«  •« 
possessedv  I  hope  never  again  to  leave.  If }  * 
not  make  amends  also  for  all  the  neglected  firaito  of 
your  kindness'  in  the  time  that  is  gone  by.  I  n^ 
verily  think  myself  undeserving  irf  thii  ntm « 
fortune.  _^ 

I  have  already  obtained,  what  I  amcdna  ■» 
difficult  to  be  recovered  in  my  situatioa,  thst  d»- 
tinction  in  the  forum,  that  authority  in  the  s«ite» 
and  favour  among  good  men,  in  a  grester  «?»« 
than  I  could  have  hoped.  But  in  rcgsri  to »! 
property,  which,  as  you  know,  has  be«i  ^?jjj** 
dissipated,  and  plundered,  I  am  in  great  ddfieotty ; 
and  I  stand  in  need,  not  so  much  of  yoor  a^* 
which  I  look  upon  as  my  own,  but  ^J^*^' 
in  gathering  up  and  securing  the  remsigj^ 
Txhis  likewise  derives  explanatioo  then  book  *^;^^ 
15,  where  Cloero  declares  that  his  future  »«»«»•  " 
Atticus  shall  make  up  for  any  past  deficteodet. 
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Now,  diofigH  I  imagine  that  everythiiig  has  been 

dtber  related  to  yoa  by  yonr  friends,  or  brought  by 

Destengers  and  commoD  report ;  yet  I  will  shortly 

describe  what  I  think  yoa  will  most  wish  to  be 

m/brmed  of  by  my  own  letters.    I  left  Dyrrachinm 

tke  4th  of  Angnst,  on  the  very  day  when  the  law 

passed  for  my  recall.  On  the  5th  I  came  to  Bnin- 

dinon,  where  my  dear  Tnllia  was  ready  to  receive 

ne  on  her  birth  •day,  which  happened  also  to  be 

the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Brundisian 

cokmy,  and  of  the  temple  of  Public  Safety  in  your 

netghbourhood.  This  was  noticed  by  the  populace, 

md  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.     On  the  8th 

)f  August,  while  I  was  at  Brundisium,  I  heard 

Vdkn  my  brother  Qnintus,  that  the  law  had  been 

X)afirmed  in  the  assembly  of  centuries  \  with  an 

tftonishing  xeal  among  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  an 

Dcredible  concurrence  of  all  Italy.  Thence,  having 

)eea  honoured  by  the  principal  people  of  Brundi- 

iam,  as  I  pursued  my  journey  I  was  met  by  mes- 

eagers  of  congratulation   from  all  parts.      On 

pproaching  the  city  there  was  nobody  of  any 

•rder  of  citiiens  known  to  my  noroenclator*^  who 

tid  not  come  to  meet  me,  excepting  those  enemies, 

rho  could  not  either  dissemble,  or  deny  their 

ostility.    When  I  arrived  at  the  Capenan  gate  J, 

be  steps  of  the  temples  were  filled  with  the  lower 

lasses  of  people,  who  signified  their  congratu- 

ttioos  with  the  loudest  applause ;  and  a  similar 

iroog  and  applause  attended  me  quite  to  the 

ipitot :  and  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  capitol  itself, 

ie  numbers  were^prodigious.    The  day  following, 

hich  was  the  >(b  of  September,  I  returned  thanks 

I  the  senator  These  two  days  the  price  of  pro- 

jiotas    beiig  very  high,    the    people    collected 

imultoously,  by  the  instigation  of  Clodius,  first 

the  theatre,  then  at  the  senate,  crjring  out  that 

bad  occasioned  the  dearth  of  com.    At  the  same 

ne,  the  senate  having  met  upon  the  subject  of 

e  supplies,  and  Pompeius  being  called  upon  by 

?  voice,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the 

tter  sort,  to  provide  for  it,  and  being  himself 

»roiis  of  it,  and  the  people  calling  upon  me  by 

ne  to  propose  a  decree  for  that  purpose,  I  did 

and  explained  fully  my  sentiments,  in  the 

«nce  of  others  of  consulsir  rank,  who  said  they 

tJd  not  with  safety  declare  their  opinions,  ex- 

tin^  Messala  and  Afianius.     A  decree  of  the 

ata   was   accordingly  passed  agreeably  to  my 

posal,  that  Pompeius  should  be  engaged  to 

ertake  the  business,  and  that  a  law  should  be 

ii§;ht  in.    Upon  the  recital  of  this  decree,  when 

populace,   according  to  this  silly   and  new 

xjtn,  had  given  their  applause,  repeating  my 

e,  I  harangued  the  assembly  by  the  permission 

tl  tbe  magistrates  present,  excepting  one  pnetor 

tvro  tribunes  of  the  people.    The  next  day 

B  vrsB  a  full  senate,  and  all  the  consular  senators 

Ce<i  whatever  Pompeius  asked  for.     Upon  his 

UMling  fifteen  lieutenants,  he  named  me  at  the 

of  them,  and  said  that  I  should  be  in  every- 

^   another  self.     The  consuls  drew  up  a  law, 

^    to  Pompeius  the  power  of  regulating  the 

all  over  tbe  world  for  five  years.     Messius 

^c  most  dignified  assembly  of  the  people  was  that  in 
i  «l>e  votes  were  collected  by  centoiies.  or  dames, 
a  attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  mention  the 
I  of  everybody  that  passed.  Such  people  were  parti- 
^  employed  by  persona  engaged  in  a  public  canvass. 
)t^  of  tbe  gates  of  Rome. 


drew  up  another,  giving  him  an  unlimited  com- 
mand of  money,  superadding  a  fleet  and  army,  and 
a  greater  authority  in  tbe  provinces,  than  was 
possessed  by  the  governors  themselves.  That 
consular  law  of  mine  now  appears  quite  modest ; 
this  of  Messius  intolerable.     Pompeius  says  he 

Prefers  the  former ;  his  friends  are  for  the  latter, 
he  consular  senators,  headed  by  Favonius,  exclaim 
against  it ;  I  say  nothing ;  more  especially  because 
the  pontifices  have  yet  given  no  opinion  respecting 
my  house ^.  If  they  remove  the  religious  impedi- 
ments, I  shall  have  a  noble  area,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  the  consuls  will  estimate 
tbe  value  of  the  buildings :  if  it  is  otherwise,  they 
will  pull  down  what  is  now  there,  will  contract  for 
a  house  in  their  own  names,  and  will  make  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  amount.  Such  is  the  situa- 
tion of  my  affairs ;  hazardous  for  a  state  of  pros- 
perity; for  a  state  of  adversity,  good.  In  my 
income,  as  you  know,  I  am  much  embarrassed ; 
and  have  besides  some  domestic  troubles,  which  I 
do  not  care  to  commit  to  writing.  I  have  all  that 
affection,  which  I  ought  to  have,  towards  my 
brother  Quintus,  endowed  as  he  is  with  distin- 
guished loyalty,  virtue,  and  fidelity.  I  am  looking 
for  you,  and  b^  you  to  hasten  your  coming ;  and 
to  come  in  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  not  to 
suffer  me  to  remain  in  want  of  your  counsel.  I 
am  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  another  life. 
Already  some,  who  defended  me  in  my  absence, 
begin  to  be  secretly  angry  with  me  upon  my 
return,  and  openly  to  envy  me.  I  greatly  want 
you. 


LETTER   II. 

If  it  happens  that  you  hear  from  me  less  fre- 
quently than  from  some  others,  I  beg  yon  will  not 
attribute  it  to  my  neglect,  nor  even  to  my  occupa- 
tions; which,  great  as  they  are,  yet  can  never 
interrupt  the  course  of  my  affection  and  duty.  But 
since  I  came  to  Rome,  it  is  now  only  the  second 
time  that  I  have  known  of  any  body  to  whom  I 
could  entrust  a  letter;  consequently  this  is  the 
second  I  have  sent.  In  Uie  former  I  described  to 
you  the  manner  of  my  return,  and  what  was  my 
situation,  and  the  condition  of  all  my  affairs,  ha- 
zardous for  a  state  of  prosperity,  for  a  state  of 
adversity  good  enough.  After  the  date  of  that 
letter,  there  followed  a  great  contest  about  my 
house.  I  spake  before  tbe  pontifices  the  last  day 
of  September.  The  cause  was  diligently  debated  by 
me,  so  that  if  ever  I  made  a  figure  in  spewing,  or 
if  ever  else,  then  at  least  the  sense  of  my  injuries, 
and  the  importance  of  the  issue,  added  new  force 
to  my  language.  I  could  not,  therefore,  withhold 
the  speech  from  our  young  friends ;  and,  though 
you  do  not  ask  for  it,  yet  I  shall  shortly  send  it  to 
you.  The  sentence  of  the  pontifices  was  to  this 
effect — "  If  he  who  said  he  bad  made  a  dedication 


k  Clodius.  when  he  destroyed  Cicero's  house  in  Rome, 
consecrated  part  of  the  area  on  which  it  stood,  and  erected 
a  temple  there  to  the  goddess  Liberty.  Tbe  remaining 
part  Clodius  had  planted,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use.  Hence  it  is  that  Cicero  goes  on  to  ay,  if  the  conse- 
cration of  the  area  be  set  aside,  he  shall  have  a  noUe 
space  for  a  new  house ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  set  aside,  that 
the  consuU  were  at  least  to  clear  tbe  ground,  and  contract 
for  the  building  of  a  hooa  for  him  on  the  unconsecrated 
part. 
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had  not  been  tpecially  appointed  to  that  purpose  by 
anj  order  of  the  people,  either  in  their  centonea  or 
tribes ;  then  that  part  of  the  area  appeared  capable 
of  being  restored  to  me  without  any  religious  im- 
pedimenfe^  Upon  this  I  was  immediately  congra- 
^  tulate^^ior  nobody  doubted  but  the  house  was 
adjud^  to  me.  Bat  presently  that  fellow  ^  mounts 
the  rostra,  by  permission  of  Appius"*,  and  tells  the 
people  that  the  pontifices  had  given  sentence  in  his 
favour,  but  that  I  was  attempting  to  get  possession 
by  force  ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  support  him  and 
Appius,  and  to  defend  their  own  liberties.  Upon 
Uus,  while  even  among  that  lowest  rabble  some 
wondered,  some  smiled  at  the  fellow's  madness,  I 
had  determined  not  to  come  forward  till  the  consuls, 
by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  should  first  have  con- 
tracted for  the  rebuilding  of  Catulus's  portico". 
On  the  first  of  October  was  held  a  full  senate,  at 
which  all  those  pontifices,  who  were  senators,  were 
present  Maroellinus,  who  was  much  attached  to 
me,  being  first  called  upon  to  speak,  inquired  of 
them  what  they  had  intended  by  their  sentence. 
Upon  which  M.  Lucullus,  in  the  name  of  all  his 
colleagues,  replied,  that  the  pontifices  were  the 
judges  of  religion,  the  senate  of  the  law  :  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  given  their  opinion  upon  the 
pobt  of  religion ;  that  they  would  speak  of  the  law 
m  the  senate.  Each  of  them  then  being  asked  his 
opinion  in  turn,  argued  at  length  in  my  favour. 
When  it  came  to  Clodius  to  speak,  he  wished  to 
wear  out  the  day<^ ;  nor  was  there  any  end  to  it, 
till  after  having  spoken  for  nearly  three  hours,  he 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  disapprobation 
and  clamour  of  the  senate,  to  bring  his  discourse 
to  a  conclusion.  A  decree  of  the  senate  being  then 
made  agreeably  to  the  proposal  of  Maroellinus, 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  Serranus  inter- 
ceded r.  Immediately  both  consuls  referred  it  to 
the  senate  to  take  this  intercession  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  most  dignified  opinions  were  pro- 
nounced, that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  senate 
that  my  house  should  be  restored  to  me ;  that 
Catulus's  portico  should  be  rebuilt ;  that  the  reso- 
lution  of  the  senate «  should  be  supported  by  all 
the  magistrates ;  that  if  any  violence  was  offered, 
the  senate  would  consider  it  to  have  been  done  by 
his  means  who  had  interposed  his  negative.  Ser- 
ranus took  fright,  and  Comicinus  had  recourse  to 
his  old  farce ;  and  having  cast  off  his  upper  gar- 
ment, he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  son -in- 
]aw^  He  asked  to  have  the  night  to  considar  of 
it,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant,  for  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  first  of  January*.  With  some 
difficulty,  however,  this  was  acceded  to  by  my 

1  Clodioa. 

■  Appius  was  at  thia  time  prctor. 

*>  This  adjoined  to  the  area  of  Cioero*s  house,  and  had 
partly  been  destxxiyed  to  make  waj  for  Clodius's  temple  of 
Liberty. 

0  This  was  sometlmee  practised  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding the  progress  of  any  decree  of  the  senate 

P  Any  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  the  power 
of  stopping  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  was  caUed 
Intoroeding. 

1  The  aoto  of  the  senate,  when  they  were  not  sufTered 
to  pass  on  to  a  decree,  were  called  auctoritaUs. 

I-  Comicinus  was  father-in-Uw  to  Serranus. 

•  It  was  on  the  first  of  January,  upon  occasion  of  the 
debate  on  Cicero's  recaU,  that  Serranus  and  Comicinus  had 
done  the  same  thing  before ;  but  at  that  time  Serranus 
persisted  in  his  oppoaiGon. 


consent.  The  next  day  the  decree  of  tke 
made,  which  I  sent  you.  Then  the 
tracted  for  the  restoring  of  Cataln*i  pctioo. 
What  Clodius  had  done  was  immediitdj  deso- 
lished  by  the  contractors,  with  muTeml  a)i|inba. 
tion.  The  consuls,  by  the  opinion  of  their  oooseilS 
valued  what  had  been  erected  upon  the  gnwad  ti 
2000  sestertia  (16,000/.)"  ;  the  other  thhigt^ 
iUiberaUy.  My  TuscuUnum  at  5O0  sestertit  {tmi). 
The  Formianum  at  250  sestertii  (20000-  T^ 
valuation  was  very  much  censured,  not  oaly  bf  lU 
the  best  people,  but  even  by  the  eomnoa  lorL 
You  will  naturally  ask,  then,  what  wm  the  caase 
of  it.  They  say  it  was  my  modesty,  is  aa^kr 
objecting,  nor  strenuously  urging  my  claims.  Bit 
that  is  not  the  case,  for  this  might  indeed  hire 
been  of  advantage  to  me ;  but  these  tame  people, 
my  Titus  Pomponius.  I  say  these  very  people, 
whom  yon  know  well  enough  who  have  clipped 
my  wings,  are  unwilling  to  let  them  grow  sgua  ; 
but  I  hope  they  are  alr^y  growing.  Do  jot  odf 
come  to  me,  which  I  am  afnid  of  yovr  not  im/^ 
till  late,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  your  and  oyfrvad 
Varro.  Having  put  you  in  possession  of  wbst  bs 
been  done,  let  me  inform  you  of  my  farther  deBp&. 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  Pompeius  in  such  •  siu- 
ner,  as  in  no  degree  to  be  prevented  firom  \xa%  li 
liberty,  if  I  should  wish  it.  either  to  offer  Bf«tf 
for  the  censorship,  should  the  next  coussb  ^ 
the  comitia  for  that  purpose,  or  to  take  •  ntivc 
legation^  of  almost  all  the  shrines  and  fjofci;  ^ 
so  my  affairs  required  "'./And  1  wished  to  hw  it 
in  my  power  either  to  canvass,  or  at  the  hcgisuof 
of  the  summer  to  go  from  Rome  :  and  in  tfaemeu 
time  I  thought  it  desirable  ta  keep  in  tiie  ngU  of 
the  citizens  who  had  shown  me  such  gre&t  kisi* 
ness.  These  are  my  views  with  regard  to  the  psUic, 
but  my  domestic  concerns  are  greatly  enbroiiei 
The  building  of  my  house  at  Rome  is  goinf  on. 
You  know  with  what  expense,  and  what  tnMUe.  1 
am  restoring  my  Formianum,  which  I  tm  neitkr 
able  to  relinquish,  nor  to  sea.  My  TaseoUDsn  I 
have  advertised  for  sale.  I  ctonot  easily  do  viA. 
out  a  villa  near  the  city.  The  kindness  of  sij 
friends  has  been  exhausted  in  that  bosiDess,  wkkb 
has  produced  nothing  but  disgrace ;  which  joi 
felt  at  a  distance,  I  in  fact'.  By  tbdr  fcTOgr«pd 
assistance  I  should  easily  have  obtained  everytfaiv. 
if  my  own  defenders  had  permitted  it  Bat  1  hire 
now  great  trouble  from  this  so^iroe.  The  other 
things  which  vex  me  are  of  a  more  secret  nttl^c^ 
I  enjoy  the  affection  of  my  bro^ier  and  of  af 
daughter.    I  am  expecting  you.  ^ 

t  It  appears  that  the  magistrates  were  accrtom><*^ 
hare  the  opinion  of  a  council  in  oonducUng  bariscai  <« 
importance  that  was  entrusted  to  them. 

«  Cicero  had  paid  for  tt  29.000f . 

▼  The  senators  not  being  permitted  by  law  to  t^f^ 
themselves  from  Rome  without  leare.  used  the  wd/:afm 
of  an  h<morary  Ueuteoanc7.  or  expiation  rf  a  w. *■* 
themselves  at  Uberty.    See  book  U..  letter  18. 

V  The  disorder  Uito  which  hia  affain  had  beeo  tknn 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  made  it,  I  snppoae.  dthw  •  (wl« 
or  a  pretended  reason,  for  having  tiiese  TotiTv  ksstkai  ^ 
so  many  places. 

s  The  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  fsulty. 

y  Probably  aUudlng  to  the  iil-hnmour  of  Teroitia,  «*kJj 
occasioned  increasing  Taxation,  and  drore  him •>  1*^  *** 
divoroe. 
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LETTER  III. 

KNOW  joa  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  what 
iiig  here,  and  in  what  concerns  me,  to  hear  it 
myself;  not  that  such  matters,  which  are  done 
e  fece  of  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  from 
en,  than  from  anybody  else  who  may  write  to 
or  tell  you  about  them ;  bat  that  you  may 
ive  from  my  style  how  I  am  affected  by  them, 
rhtt  is  the  present  feeling  of  my  roiod,  and 
tion  of  my  life.  On  the  third  of  November, 
vorkmen  were  violently  driven  from  my 
d  by  armed  men;  the  portico  of  Catnlus, 

was  rebuilding  by  contract  entered  into  by 
snsols,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
bich  had  already  reached  the  roof,  was  thrown 

My  brother  Quintos's  house  was  first  injured 
»nes  thrown  from  my  area,  then  set  on  fire  by 
of  Clodins,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city,  with 
1  materials,  to  the  great  grief  and  lamen- 
,  I  say  not  of  all  good  people,  for  I  know  not 
e  are  any,  but  fairly  of  all  people.  He  rushed 
Mtuoosly ;  and,  after  this  outrage,  seemed  to 
of  nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies ; 
9ond  from  street  to  street,  and  openly  invited 
ives  to  revolt*.  Before,  when  he  avoided^  a 
^e  had  indeed  a  difficult  case,  and  strong 
X  against  him;  but  yet  he  had  a  oase,  he 
deny  the  fact,  he  might  lay  it  upon  others, 
fat  even  defend  some  of  the  charges  as  war- 
by  law.  After  this  ruin,  fire,  plunder,  he  is 
d  by  his  friends,  and  scarcely  retains  Deci- 
e  marshal,  or  Gellius :  he  uses  the  counsel 
»  ;  he  sees  that  if  he  should  kill  all  whom  he 
,  his  cause  upon  trial  could  not  be  worse 
is  already.  Therefore  as  I  was  going  down 
red  Street  o0  the  3d  of  November,  he  pur- 
le  with  his  n^ob ;   shouts,   stones,   sticks, 

all  unforeseen.  -.  I  retreated  into  the  vesti- 

Tertiua  Damion  ;  they  who  were  with  me 
revented  these  rioters  from  entering.  He 
limself  have  been  Iqlled.  But  I  begin  to 
eting;  I  am  tired  of  manual  operations, 
le  saw  that  he  was  driven  by  the  general 
t  to  trial,  but  to  punishment,  be  afterwards 

all  the  Catilines  and  AcidinL  For  on  the 
November  he  was  so  determined  to  destroy 
1  Milo's  bouse  on  Mount  Germalus,  that 
t  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  brought 
h  shields  and  drawn  swords,  and  others 
tted  torches.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
e  of  P.  Sulla  as  his  camp,  to  conduct  the 
it  that  time  Q.  Flaccns  brought  out  from 
nnian  house'  some  determined  men, killed 
t  notorio^is  of  the  Clddian  mob,  and 
I  kill  him,  but  he  took  reAige  in  the  inner 
ie  building.  On  the  14tll< Sulla  came  to 
;,  Clodioa  staid  at  home,  Marcellinus  was 
^,  everybody  was  exasperated.    Metellus 

-ranta  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  all  slaves,  d 

■  kept  »  prodlgioufl  number. 

9  occasliHi  he  had  been  accused  by  Jf  Qo  for  the 

ommitted  whfle  be  was  trOrane.    The  oonsnl 

ntrired  to  prevent  the  prosecnttoo. 

sit  oogfat  to  be  written  '«DUeta  curare  Indpkii.'* 

».  the  aenao  is,  that  "  Ibegin  to  have  my  affairs 

jr  gentle  methods."    lo  the  otber  case  it  would 

*  •  I  beytn  to  treat  Clodins  by  gentle  methods." 

*"  the  opulent  citisens  had  rotne  than  one  house 

reqaentlj  by  adoption  or  bequest. 


wasted  the  time  of  speaking  by  cavilling,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Oppius**,  and  even  by  your 
friend  %  of  whose  firmness  and  excellence  your 
letters  have  spoken  so  truly'.  Sestius  was  out- 
rageous ;  Clodins,  if  his  election  ^  were  not  suffered 
to  take  place,  threatened  the  city.  Upon  the  pro- 
posal of  Marcellinus's  motion,  which  he  delivered 
from  a  written  paper,  so  as  to  indnde  the  whole  of 
my  case,  the  area,  the  burning,  my  personal  dan- 
ger, and  made  them  all  to  precede  the  comitia^ ; 
one  declared'  that  he  would  observe  the  heavens ^ 
on  all  the  comitia  days.  Then  followed  factious 
speeches  from  Metellus,  rash  ones  from  Appius, 
furious  ones  from  Publius.  This,  however,  is  the 
sum  ;  unless  Milo  had  declared  his  observation  of 
the  heavens  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  comitia 
would  have  taken  place.  On  the- 20th  of  Novem- 
ber Milo  came  into  the  Campus  Martins  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  a  great  attendance. 
Clodius,  though  he  had  a  chosen  band  of  runaway 
slaves,  dared  not  come  into  the  field.  Milo  re- 
mained till  noon  with  great  honour,  and  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  The  struggle  of  the  three 
brothers'^  was  disgraceful,  their  strength  broken, 
their  fury  contemptible.  Metellus  challenges  a 
prohibition  in  the  forum  the  next  day  ;  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  come  into  the  Campus  Martins 
by  night ;  that  he  should  be  in  the  forum  at  seven 


*  Maantius  has  not  without  reason  conjectured  that  it 
ought  to  be  written  Appius.  who  was  Clodius's  brother, 
and  wss  prstor.  and  was  in  the  senate. 

'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Cicero  here  means  Hor- 
tensius. 

'  This  is  said  ironically,  Cicero  having  had  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  Hortensius  acted  towards  him  ungeno* 
roudy. 

r  lie  was  at  this  time  candidate  for  the  office  of  vdUe. 
His  election  would  prevent  all  Judicial  proceedings  against 
him  till  the  expiration  of  his  year. 

k  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  wdHea 

>  Proscripflit.  It  has  been  doubted  what  was  the  nomi- 
native to  this  verb.  I  believe  it  to  be  used  indefinitely, 
and  without  a  nominative.  That  this  is  sometimes  done 
by  ancient  authors,  has  been  observed  by  Bentley  on  the 
construction  of  the  word  **  inquit,"  Hor.  I  Berm.  iv.  78. 
Bishop  Pearce  has  extended  this  observation  to  some  other 
words  in  his  note  upon  1  Cor.  vi.  16.  Many  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  writings.  Of  the  former  I  would  instance  the  word 
&woicaX^VTrrai9  1  Cor.  ilL  1  J.  which  has  given  some  trou- 
ble to  commentators,  and  among  the  rest  to  Pearce  himself . 
I  ^prebend  it  to  be  used  absolutely  or  indefinitely,  and 
without  any  nominative—"  it  is  revealed,"  or  *'  revelation 
is  made."*   It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  again,  c.  xiv.  3a 

So  2  Cor.  ill.  16,  if^Uca  8'  hM  iwurrpi^ *'  whenever 

any  one  turn."  1  Cor.  xiv.  5  and  13,  iitpfAiivtlnf—**  one 
interpret,"  or  "  it  be  interpreted."  8o  Luke  xvL  9, 
8^|«rrcu  Ifids — **  that  you  may  be  received."  Among 
profane  authors  we  find  the  same  oonstmction,  as  ip^x*" 
Tcu,  Arr.  Epict  i.  2S,  *•  Does  any  one  admit  ?"  r^y  f6Cov 
iplj^Qwrat  xpoaZ^Kiay  kokou,  Aristot  Eth.  lii  6.  ~  People 
define."  And  in  Latin,  Ordinis  luec  virtus  erit  et  venus, 
ant  ego  fallor,  Ut  Jam  nunc  dicat,  dec.—"  that  one  should 
say."  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  43.  So  again,  v.  253,  Trimetris 
aocrescer e  Jussit  nomcn  lambgis— "  it  was  ordained."  And 
simiUr  to  these  is  **  pntant,"  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  iL  16—^  It  is 
supposed." 

i  The  magistrates  only  were  allowed  to  observe  the  hea- 
vens for  the  purpose  of  divination;  and  when  they  did  so* 
no  comitia  could  be  hdd. 

k  aodius,  Appius,  and  Bfetcllns:  the  latter  vraa  not 
properly  a  brother,  but  a  cousin.  This  use  of  the  Latin 
word  **  frater  **  has  before  been  taken  notice  of. 
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in  the  morning.  Therefore,  on  the  21ft  Milo  came 
before  son- rise  into  the  forum.  Metellns  at  the 
firat  dawn  was  hastening  secretly  to  the  Campus 
Martins  through  b?-ways ;  Milo  comes  np  to  him 
between  the  groves^ ;  forbids  the  oomitia :  he  with- 
drew under  the  serere  and  opprobrious  scoffs  of 
Q.  Flaocus.  The  22d  was  market  day".  On 
that  day,  and  the  day  following,  there  was  no 
meeting.  It  is  on  the  24th  that  I  am  writing,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning :  Milo  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  Campus  Martius.  Maroellus  the 
caodidate  ■  is  snoring,  so  that  I,  who  am  his  neigh- 
bour, might  hear  him.  Clodius's  Testibule,  I  am 
told,  is  deserted,  there  being  but  a  few  ragged 
fellows,  without  even  a  lantern.  Their  party  com- 
plained that  it  was  all  my  doing,  little  knowing  the 
spirit  |nd  »***  fbtf^^  ^^l/****^  K»m<»  His  coursge 
is  admirable.  I  send  you'Twe'news.  But  this  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  :  I  do  not  think  the  oomitia 
will  be  held,  and  I  do  think  .that  Publius,  if  he  is 
not  first  killed,  will  be  brought  to  trial  by  Milo.  If 
he  come  in  his  way,  I  foresee  that  he  will  be  killed 
by  Milo ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  it ;  he  openly 
professes  it ;  my  fatei*  does  not  intimidate  him, 
for  he  has  had  no  envious  and  faithless  counsellor, 
nor  does  he  mean  to  trust  to  any  inactive  great 
man.  My  mind  alone  is  in  full  vigour,  even  more 
so  than  when  I  was  in  power ;  in  my  property  I  am 
wasted ;  yet  I  contrive  to  repay  the  liberality  of  my 
brother  Qnintus  against  bis  will,  from  the  resources 
of  my  friends  rather  than  my  own,  lest  I  should  be 
quite  exhausted.  In  your  absence  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take  respecting  the  general  state 
of  my  affairs  ;  therefore  hasten  up. 


LETTER   IV. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  before  it  was  light, 
Cincius  made  himself  most  agreeable  to  me  by 
informing  me  that  you  were  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  send  a  servant  to  you,  whom  I  would 
not  suffer  to  go  without  a  letter  from  me  ;  not  that 
I  have  anything  particular  to  tell  you,  especially 
being  now  so  near ;  but  that  I  might  assure  you 
that  your  arrival  is  most  grateful  to  me,  and  what 
I  have  been  most  anxiously  expecting.  Therefore, 
fly  up,  in  order  to  gratify  your  own  affection,  and 
to  feel  the  effects  of  mine.  We  vrill  settle  other 
matters  when  we  meet  I  write  this  in  haste.  As 
soon  as  you  arrive,  come  with  your  attendants  to 
my  house;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  you. 
You  will  find  a  noble  arrangement  of  Tyrannio  for 
the  library  of  my  books,  the  remains  of  which  are 
much  better  than  I  had  supposed.  I  should  be 
glad  also  if  you  would  send  me  two  of  your  library 
clerks,  whom  Tyrannio  may  employ  in  repairing 
my  books,  and  other  oflBces,  and  that  you  would 
direct  them  to  bring  some   parchment  to  make 

1  A  part  of  the  olty  so  called,  where  it  is  to  be  suppoeed 
there  were,  or  had  been,  grovee  of  trees. 

B  The  HMndinat  which  were  held  every  ninth  day,  and 
were  holiday*,  when  the  oomitia  could  not  be  held. 

n  Candidate  for  the  olBce  of  aedile  with  Clodioiu  What 
is  here  laid  of  him  may  probably  allude  partly  to  his  being 
prone  to  sleep,  and  partly  to  his  gtving  up  all  idea  of  the 
oomitia  being  held  that  day. 

o  Hila 

P  The  charge  against  Cicero  when  he  was  banished  was, 
that  he  had  put  Roman  citiaens  to  death  without  a  trial. 


indexes,  which  I  think  you  Greeks  etfi  sjUdbaes. 
But  this  according  to  your  conveoience.  Bit  do 
you  at  all  events  come,  if  yon  can  stsj  in  tfab  pen 
of  the  country  %  and  can  bring  Pilit',  for  thi»  is 
reasonable,  andTuUia  wishes  it.  In  good  tmtlfoa 
have  bought  a  splendid  situation.  1  oadmtaDd 
your  gladiators  fight  admirably.  If  yoa  bdehoses 
to  contract  for  them,  you  might  have  svned  foir- 
self  these  two  charges*.  But  of  thcK  dmfi 
hereafter.  Only  mind  to  come ;  and,  if  yoa  hare 
any  regard  for  me,  remember  about  the  Ubnrius. 


LETTER  V. 

What  say  yon  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  Aoild 
wish  my  compositions  to  be  read  and  approved  bf 
anybody,  rather  than  by  you  ?  Why  then  h»f«  1 
sent  them  first  to  anybody  else  ?  I  was  presndbj 
him*  to  whom  I  sent  them,  and  had  no  other  copj. 
What  ?  Besides  (for  I  have  some  time  bees  sibbbic 
at  what  must  be  swallowed  at  last)  a  recantatios  of 
my  sentiments  seemed  to  be  rather  disrepstabk. 
But  farewell  to  upright,  and  true,  and  honovabk 
counsels !  It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  perfdy 
there  is  in  those  chiefs  *,  as  they  wish  to  be ;  md 
aa  they  would  be,  if  they  bad  any  honesty.  I  ban 
understood  and  known  them,  having  been  isvited, 
deserted,  cast  off  by  them  ;  yet  it  had  been  my  n- 
tention  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  repobfc 
They  are  the  same  that  they  were :  I  hare  at  koftb 
by  your  instruction  grown  wiser.  You  aiU  s*r 
that  you  advised,  and  persuaded  me  what  to  do; 
but  not  to  write  also.  But  I  chose  to  lay  niff^ 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  this  newoonaeuoo; 
and  to  prevent  my  relapsing  to  those,  who,  wb^ 
they  ought  to  pity,  do  not  cease  to  envy  me.  Ho«- 
erer  I  have,  as  I  wrote  you  word,  been  very  tea- 
perate  in  my  subject.  I  shall  becoaie  »a« 
exuberant,  if  both  he  receives  it  kindly,  and  tk« 
people  show  their  vexation  ;  who  ill  endure  tbst  I 
should  possess  a  villa  which  had  bekKjed  to 
Catulus,  and  do  not  consider  that  I  boagbi  H  of 
Vettius  ' ;  who  say  that  it  did  not  becoaie  se  t» 
build  a  house ;  that  I  ought  rather  to  tell  oae.  Bai 
what  more  ?  If  in  the  public  expression  of  "7 
sentiments  I  have  spoken  anything  which  they 
might  approve ;  yet  their  joy  is,  that  I  sboaldbatf 
spoken  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Pompeiai.  Bit 
there  is  now  an  end  of  this ;  and  since  those,  who 
have  no  power,  do  not  choose  to  behave  kindly  to 
me,  let  me  try  to  be  kindly  received  by  **'*„'^ 
have.  You  will  say,  **  I  wished  it  loog  ago."  1 
know  that  you  wished  it ;  and  that  I  was  a  voy 


<I  At  Antium. 

r  Pilla  was  betrothed  to  Atticna,  bat  not  yet  mtnirf : 
mileas  we  suppose  with  M.  Moogault  that  tW»lrt»  *«•** 
be  divided  into  two,  the  first  written  firan  Rone,  t^^ktf 
from  Antium,  after  Attlcns's  marriage. 

•  Puroharing  gladiators,  and  purchasing  a  plseefcr  t!«« 
to  exhibit :  so  I  understand  this  passage,  wfaidb  li  B«i««<7 
clear.  These  gladiatorsare  suppoeed  to  have  been  hbm« 
ofCsFciliusi    See  book  iiL  letter  Sa 

t  This  seems  to  hare  been  Csatf,  to  whomCtareksd 
sent  a  complimentary  poem. 

•  lie  probably  means  those  who.  while  they  priiemd  tn 
support  the  republic,  were  actuated  ^jcalM?'"**'^ 
Cicero,  as  he  fluently  inslnnates  in  otho'  kik»> 

•  There  were  several  of  this  name,  all  of  Ibem  pe^** 
obscurity,  and  thereby  Ibrraing  a  contrast  to  thtbsiflya 
Catulus. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


667 


lot  it  is  DOW  time  that  I  thonld  have  regard 
if,  UDoe  I  can  bj  DO  means  have  the  regard 
i  people.  I  am  mach  obliged  to  you  for 
fqoent  viaiti  to  my  house.  Crassipes  ^ 
aj  with  my  meani.  You  maj  come  from 
^  road  into  the  gronnds  ;  this  leeinB  more 
nt  Yoa  will  retam  home  the  next  da j, 
t  doei  it  npnfj  to  you  ?  Bot  I  will  tee 
'.  Your  people  have  highly  decorated  my 
ly  their  arraogement  and  coTerings.  I 
;  glad  if  you  would  commend  them  for  it. 


LETTER  VI. 

msQ  Leotnloi,  I  bear  it  as  I  oaght. 
oat  a  good,  and  a  great  man,  and  one  who 
1  noble  spirit  wiSi  mach  kindness.  It 
•Dsolation,  thoogh  a  poor  one,  that  I  by 
laoaent  hii  fate  like  Saafeius,  and  the  rest 
i  ',  For  he  so  loved  his  country,  that 
ay  consider  him  to  have  been  snatched 
(in  by  some  favour  of  the  gods.  For 
;  more  disgraceful  than  our  life  ?  mine 

As  for  you,  though  you  have  all  the 
8  of  a  statesman,  you  have  addicted 
10  party,  but  feel  a  common  interest  in 
,  if  I  speak  of  the  republic  as  I  ought, 
mad ;  if,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do,  a  slave ; 
thing,  oppressed  and  fettered.  How 
then  have  I  for  grief  ?  which  is  also 
y  this  circumstance,  that  I  cannot  even 
'  fear  of  appearing  ungrateful.  What 
tire,  and  shelter  myself  in  some  port 
is  in  vain.  Rather  let  me  rush  into 
e  the  field.     Shall  I  then  submit  to 

who  have  refused  to  be  a  leader  ?  So 
or  so  I  see  it  pleases  you,  whom  I 
vays  minded.  .  What  remains  is  (ac- 

proverb)  **  Sparta  is  your  lot,  make 

In  good  truth  I  cannot ;   and  I 

conduct  of  Philoxenus,  who  chose 

M>nducted  back  to  prison*.     But  I 

ilace  to  discard  these  sentiments*; 

we  meet,  shall  confirm  my  purpose. 

yoa  sent  me  several  letters,  which  I 
the  same  time ;  and  this  even  added 

for  by  accident  I  first  read  three, 
3  8tat«l  that  Lentulus  was  rather 
me  this  thunderstroke  in  the  fourth. 


log  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
y  married  to  Craatipes,  to  whom  Cicero 
w^er. 

ions  are  attended  with  that  obtcurity 
s  be  frmnd  In  familiar  letters,  from  their 
itancee  that  are  unknown  to  the  reader. 
ft  probable  that  they  may  refer  to  some 
nvitteg  Cicero  to  oome  to  him  at  Rome. 
aa  at  Rome,  appears  from  his  frequent 
»uae  while  it  was  rebuilding :  and  that 
at  Antlum,  may  be  concluded  ^m  the 
ary,  which  la  known  to  have  been  at 


tiae  Epicnreans,  who  placed  all  their 
at  enjoyment.    See  book  i.  letter  8, 

cnmeod   the  verses  of  Dionysins  the 


appears  to  me  to  have  been 
not  Adverting  to  the  force  of  the  word 
'e  to  in  win  ''such  sentimeDts  as  he 


But,  aa  I  said,  it  is  not  he  that  is  to  be  pitied ;  but 
we,  who  are  slaves.  Respecting  the  Hortensiana^» 
which  you  advise  me  to  write ;  I  am  engaged  in 
other  subjects,  yet  am  not  unmindful  of  yonr 
injunction.  But  in  truth  at  the  very  outset  I 
relinquished  it,  that  I  might  not  appear  foolishly  to 
have  been  offended  with  the  unkindness  of  a  friend ; 
then  again  foolishly  to  proclaim  it  by  writing.  I 
was  at  the  same  time  apprehensive  lest  the  depth  of 
my  abasement,  which  has  appeared  in  my  actions, 
might  become  still  more  conspicuous  if  I  should 
write  anything ;  and  that  offering  satisfaction  might 
seem  to  paitake  of  levity,  but  I  will  consider 
of  it.  Do  yoa  only  let  me  hear  something  from 
you  aa  often  as  possible.  Desire  Lucceius  to  show 
you  the  letter  which  I  have  just  sent  him,  in  which 
I  ask  him  to  write  the  account  of  my  transactions  ; 
I  hope  you  vriU  be  pleased  vrith  it  *.  Encourage 
him  to  set  about  the  work  ;  and  thank  him  for  hav. 
ing  agreed  to  undertake  it.  Look  after  my  house  < 
as  far  as  you  can.  Say  something  proper  to  Ves- 
torius,  who  is  very  liberal  towards  me. 


LETTER  VIL 

NoTHiNo  could  be  more  seasonable  than  your 
letter,  which  relieved  my  mind  from  great  uneasi- 
ness, on  account  of  our  dear  boy  Quintus  *.  Cha- 
rippus  had  come  hither  two  hours  before,  and  had 
quite  frightened  me.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Apol- 
lonius ;  what  evil  spirit  has  possessed  him,  a  fellow 
from  Greece,  to  suppose  he  might  throw  his  affairs 
into  disorder,  like  the  Roman  knights?  for  Terentius 
might  plead  his  right '.  With  respect  to  Metellus, 
peace  to  the  dead  ;  but,  however,  for  many  years 

there  has  not  died  a  citizen,  who .     I  will  be 

answerable  for  your  money.  For  what  need  you 
fear,  whomsoever  he  has  made  his  heir  ?  unless  it 
is  Publius.     But  he  has  not  done  improperly, 

although  he  was  himself '.     Therefore,  on  his 

account,  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  open  your 
coffers.  In  what  concerns  the  others  ^,  you  must 
be  more  cautious.  You  vriU  have  the  goodness  to 
attend  to  my  requests  about  my  house ' ;  you  will 
set  a  guard  ;  you  will  warn  Milo.  The  people  of 
Arpinum  are  clamorous  on  the  subject  of  Laterium^  ? 
What  say  you  ?  I  for  my  part  am  sorry.     But  (as 

^  The  Hortensians  seems  to  hare  been  some  work  either 
to  be  dedicated  to  Uortensius,  or  complimentary  and  ccm- 
oUiatory  towards  him. 

c  ThU  letter  is  still  extant.— Ep.  Fam.  book  v.  letter  IS. 

<>  Which  was  rebuUdhig  at  Rome.  8ee  letter  3  uf  this 
book. 

e  The  son  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  same  whom  he  afterwards 
calls  the  young  Cicero. 

'  Terentius  was  a  Roman  knight.  It  is  probsUe  that 
Atticus  msy  have  had  some  money  dealings  with  htm,  and 
with  ApoUonius,  and  that  they  were  both  defaulters. 

V  These  breaks  are  evidently  indicative  of  some  reproach- 
ful expressions,  of  which  Cicero  checked  the  utterance  out 
of  rer>pect  to  the  dead. 

l»  This  refers  to  Apollonins  and  Terentius. 

>  Cicero  bad  lilcewise  in  a  former  letter  begged  his  friend 
to  look  after  it.  Indeed  it  leems  to  have  been  ncccwary. 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  and  directhig  the 
workmen,  but  also  to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of  Clo- 
dius.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

i  Loterium  was  a  poMession  of  Q.  Cicero  hi  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arpinum.  By  some  alterations  he  seems  to 
have  givsQ  offence  to  the  peo]^  there. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


Homer  sings)  **  he  disregards  their  words.''  It 
only  remains  to  beg  that  you  will  continue  to  nurse 
and  to  lore  the  young  Cicero,  as  you  do. 


LETTER    VIIL 

Many  passages  in  your  letter  delighted  me,  and 
nothing  more  than  your  '*  dish  of  potted  cheese''." 
As  to  what  you  say  about  my  debts  being  reduced 
**  to  a  shred,"  I  reply  by  the  proverb,  ''call  no- 
body great  before  you  see  his  end  K"  I  find  nothing 
for  you  ready  built  in  the  country  ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  town  " ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
is  to  be  sold.  This  is  close  to  my  house.  Be 
assured  that  Antium  is  the  Buthrotum  ■  of  Rome, 
as  that  of  yours  is  of  Corcyra.  Nothing  can  be 
quieter,  nothing  more  retired,  nothing  pleasanter. 
''However  despicable,  our  home  is  still  dear '^.^ 
But  since  Tyrannio  has  arranged  my  books,  a  new 
spirit  seems  to  animate  my  house ;  and  in  acoom- 

C*'  *  ling  this,  Dionysius  and  your  Menophilus  have 
of  wonderful  assistance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  your  shelves,  now  that  the  books 
are  so  highly  distinguised  by  their  covers.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  of  the  success  of  the 
gladiators  *  ;  but  it  is  on  the  presumption  that  they 
conducted  themselves  well ;  if  otherwise,  I  do  not 
ask  about  themS 

Apenas  wai  scarcely  gone,  when  your  letter 
arrived.  What  say  you  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  not 
propose'  the  law  ?  Speak  louder,  I  beseech  you ; 
for  I  seem  scarcely  to  have  heard  it.  But  let  me 
know  presently,  if  it  is  not  troublesome  to  you. 
As  a  day  has  been  added  to  the  holidays,  I  can  the 
better  spend  that  day  here  with  Dionysius.  I  am 
quite  of  your  mind  about  Trebonius.  With  respect 
to  Domitius  *,  *'  no  fig,  I  swear,  was  ever  so  like 
another,"  as  his  situation  is  to  mine ;  either 
because  it  happens  through  the  same  people,  or 
because  it  is  beyond  all  expectation,  or  because 
there  are  no  honest  men  left.  In  one  respect  it  is 
unlike  ;  that  he  deserves  it.  But  with  respect  to 
the  misfortune  itself,  1  do  not  know  if  mine  were 
not  the  lesser ;  for  what  can  be  worse  than  this, 
that  he  who  has  been  all  his  life  looked  upon  as 
consul  elect  <,  should  at  last  be  unable  to  obtain  the 

k  SevCTal  part*  of  this  letter  refer  to  some  expressions 
previously  addressed  to  Cioero  by  Attlcus.  Cicero  having 
been  living  in  retirement,  seems  to  have  given  oooasion  to 
Attious  to  banter  him  on  his  spare  living,  f ran  which  he 
concludes  that  he  must  have  reduced  bis  debts  to  a  mere 
trifle.  The  word  tjfrotarichum  is  met  with  again,  book 
xiv.  letter  16.  Raudtueulum  occurs,  book  vl.  letter  8, 
book  Til.  letter  2,  and  book  xiv.  letter  14. 

1  Cicero  replies  by  a  Greek  proverb,  the  nieaning  of 
which  is,  that  he  must  not  presume  upon  the  extinction  of 
his  embarrassments  before  it  took  place. 

■>  The  town  of  Antium,  from  whence  Cioero  writes. 

o  The  place  of  Atticus's  residence  in  Epirus,  opposite  to 
Coreyra. 

«  The  original  is  obscure,  and  probably  mutilated. 

P  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
despatched  by  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Apenas.  The  rest 
should  be  considered  either  as  a  separate  letter,  or  a  post- 
script written  after  recalliUK  his  messenger. 

r  It  is  uncertain  to  what  law  this  alludes. 

•  L.  Domitius  JEnobarbus. 

t  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  obtained  all  the 
previous  offices  in  the  stete  as  soon  as  ho  was  of  an  age  to 
hold  them ;  but  was  kept  from  the  consulship  by  means  of 


consulate  }  especially  when  he  stood  alone,  or  at 
most  had  only  one  competitor.  But  if  it  be,  wUdk 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  that  he  has  in  the  memo- 
randums of  his  calendar  as  long  a  list  of  consab  to 
come,  as  of  those  already  made,  what  can  be  more 
wretched  than  he  ?  unless  it  be  the  repubfic,  in 
which  there  is  no  hope  even  of  any  amendmeat. 
The  first  intelligence  I  had  of  Natta  vras  from  your 
letter.  I  dislike  the  man.  Yon  ask  abost  my 
poem.  What  if  it  should  endeavour  to  make  its 
escape"?  Would  you  consent?  With  regard  to 
Fabius  Luscus,  which  I  had  been  going  to  nkeatkm, 
he  was  always  very  friendly  to  me,  nor  bad  I  evcr 
bome  him  any  ill  will ;  for  he  was  a  sensible,  modest, 
well  behaved  man.  As  I  did  not  happen  to  see 
him,  I  supposed  he  bad  been  absent ;  till  I  heard 
from  this  Gavins  of  Firmum,  that  he  was  in  Roaie, 
and  had  been  there  all  along.  Can  sndL  a  trifliog 
cause,  you  will  say,  have  offended  him  ?  He  lad 
given  me  much  information  about  the  Rraan 
brothers.  What  may  be  the  reason  of  htt  anger 
against  me,  if  he  is  angry,  I  am  quite  ignoraaL 
Respecting  the  advice  you  give  me,  to  ooodn^ 
myself  like  a  good  politician,  and  keep  my  o«b 
counsel ;  I  shall  do  so.  But  I  stand  in  need  af 
greater  prudence  ;  for  which  I  shall  apply  to  you, 
as  I  use  to  do.  I  wish,  if  you  have  any  access  ta 
Fabius,  that  you  would  smeU  out,  and  just  taste  that 
guest  of  yours  ^ ;  and  send  me  daily  aocoonCs  cf 
these,  and  all  other  matters.  When  you  hare 
nothing  to  tell  me,  tell  me  even  that.     FarewdL 


LETTER  IX. 

(Gr<gv,  X.) 
It  is  strongly  reported  at  Pnteoli  that  Ptole- 
mseus  is  restored  to  his  kingdom^.  If  you  hafe 
any  certain  information,  I  should  b?  glad  to  know 
it.  I  am  here  feeding  on  Faustus's  library.  Toa 
might  suppose  perhaps  that  it  was  on  the  exquisite 
productions  of  Puteoli  and  Lucnnum.  Tikere  a 
no  want  of  these ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  republic,  I  have  loat  my  re- 
lish for  other  enjoyments  and  pleasures  ;  and  find 
support  and  refreshment  from  books  alone:  and 
would  rather  occupy  that  little  seat  of  joms  onde- 
the  statue  of  Aristotle*,  than  the  curole  chair  of 
these  people ;  and  rather  walk  with  yoa  at  yxyar 
house,  than  with  him'',  with  whom  I  see  I  most 
walk.  But  about  this  walk  chance  must  debemkoe, 
unless  there  be  some  god  who  has  a  regard  to  vs. 
With  respect  to  my  gallery,  and  my  store,  and  aD 
that  Cyrus  *  is  engaged  to  do,  I  should  be  glad  If, 
as  far  as  you  can,  you  would  look  after  them ;  and 
press  Philotimus  to  despatch  ;  that  I  may  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  you  some  return  in  &a 
kind*.     Pompeiuscame  to  Cumanum  the  2Jrd  of 


Pompeius  and  Crassus,  at  the  instigation  oS  Caeaar, 
he  had  foolishly  provoked. 

«  What  if  I  should  think  of  pnblishinf  it?    Tliis  was 
be  the  poem  toCseaar  mentioned  in  letter  5  of  this  book. 

▼  Supposed  to  mean  Saufeins. 

^  Ptolemsus  was  restored  by  Gabinins.  who  i 
of  Syria,  but  was  not  authorised  to  reestaMisit  1 
in  Egypt 

'  In  Atticus's  Ubrary.  r  J 

>  An  an^tect.   fiee  book  it  letter  X 

«  By  reoeivinff  Attious  in  iiis  library,  aa  he  had  been 
received  in  that  of  Atticus. 


TO  TITUS  POMPON lUS  ATTICUS. 


em 


He  immediately  sent  a  message  of  compli- 
roe.  It  ii  the  following  moming  that  I 
is,  aod  am  going  to  him. 


LETTER  X. 
{Grtn.  ix.) 
ULD  be  glad  to  know  if  the  tribunes  really 
the  censna  by  vitiatiDg  the  days  for  hold- 
mch  iathe  report  here ;  likewise  what  they 
',  or  what  is  their  design  generally  respect- 
enaorate.  I  have  been  here  with  Pom- 
le  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  repub- 

vaa  disiatisfied  with  himself,  ''as  he 
^or  80  we  most  speak  of  this  man.  He 
the  prorince  of  Syria,  and  extolled  that 
Here  again  we  must  subjoin — "  as  he 
md  I  imagine,  whenever  we  speak  of 
(houid  add  this ;  as  Phocylides  does  in 
aing  of  his  poems — "  This  also  is  by 
I."  He  expressed  his  thanks  to  you  for 
lertaken  to  place  the  statues  ^  for  him : 
ds  me  he  showed  particular  kindness. 
me  to  me  at  Cumanum  from  his  own 
appeared  to  me  to  desire  nothing  less 
Vf  essala  should  stand  for  the  consulship, 
w  anything  about  it,  I  should  wish  to 
1.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  say- 
a  will  commend  my  fame  to  Lncceius  ', 
u  frequently  visit  my  house.  My  bro- 
is  writes  me  word,  that  having  now  his 
with  him,  he  should  go  to  you  the  7th 
!  left  Cumanum  the  27th  of  April : 
ae  day  I  was  at  Naples  with  Lsetus. 

April,  early  in  the  moming,  I  have 
setting  off  to  Pompeianum. 


LETTER  XI. 

;hted  with  your  letters,  two  of  which 
»gether  on  tiie  last  day  of  the  month, 
me  the  rest.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
rixiess.  Find  out  too,  if  you  can,  how 
may  do  it  through  Demetrius.  Pom- 
at  he  expected  Crassos  in  Albanum 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  they 
mediately  to  Rome,  to  examine  the 
le  public  renters.  I  asked  if  they 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  gla- 
replied,  before  they  came  on.  How 
either  know  at  present,  or  else  when 
»  Rome,  I  wish  you  would  send  me 
'  am  devouring  books  with  a  wonder- 
n  truth  I  esteem  him,)  Dionysius, 
compliments  to  you,  and  all  your 
thin^  is  more  delicious  than  univer- 
,"  Therefore,  as  to  a  man  of  cu- 
y  me  distinctly  what  takes  place  the 
t  the  second,  what  the  censors  do, 
vhat  that  popular  Apuleia  «.  Lastly 

*ro  seen  instances  of  this  practice  of  tbo 
observed  the  heavens  in  order  to  prevoit 

M. 

i  were  for  the  ornament  of  the  theatre 
n-as  novr  erecting. 

ig  btxn  to  write  the  history  of  Cicero's 
took  iv.  letter  6. 
Cicero  la  supposed  to  mean  Clodiua 


I  wish  you  to  inform  me  what  you  are  doing  your- 
self. For,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  news,  as  with  your  letters.  I 
have  brought  nobody  with  me  besides  Dionysius : 
yet  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  without  your  con- 
versation. I  am  charmed  with  the  work  ^  You 
will  give  my  book  to  Lucceius.  I  send  you  that 
of  Demetrius  Magnes,  that  you  may  have  a  per- 
son ready  to  bring  me  back  a  letter  from  yon. 


LETTER  XIL 
Egnatiubs  is  at  Rome.  But  I  spoke  to  him 
strongly  upon  Halimetus's  business  at  Antium, 
and  he  promised  to  exert  his  influence  with  Aqui- 
lius.  You  will  be  able  to  see  him  therefore  if  you 
wish  it.  I  scarcely  think  I  can  offer  my  assistimce 
to  Macro  ;  for  on  the  15th  I  see  Uiere  is  to  be  an 
auction  at  Larinum,  which  will  last  three  days.  I 
hope,  therefore,  though  you  interest  yourself  so 
much  about  him,  that  you  will  excuse  me.  But, 
as  you  love  me,  come  with  Pilia  to  dine  ^  at  my 
house  the  2d  of  next  month :  in  short  yon  must 
do  it.  On  the  1  St  I  mean  to  dine  in  the  gardens 
of  Crassipes,  by  way  of  an  inn.  I  shall  elude  the 
order  of  the  senate  *  and  shall  get  home  after  din- 
ner, that  I  may  be  ready  the  next  moming  for 
Milo.  I  shall  there  see  you,  and  remind  you  of 
your  engagement.  AU  my  family  join  in  kind 
regards. 


LETTER  XIIL 
I  SEE  that  you  are  apprised  of  my  having  come 
to  Tusculanum  the  15th  of  November ;  there  I  met 
Dionysius.  We  wish  to  be  at  Rome  the  15th  of 
next  month.  What  do  I  say  ?  we  wish  ?  nay,  but 
we  must  be  there.  Milo's  marriage  is  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  and  there  is  some  expectation  of  the 
comitia  being  held  K  If  this  is  confirmed,  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  been  absent  during  the  alterca- 
tions, which  I  understand  have  taken  place  in  the 
senate  ^.  For  I  must  either  have  supported  what 
I  could  not  approve ;  or  must  have  been  wanting 
in  attention,  where  I  ought  not  But  I  hope  you 
will  describe  to  me,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  these 
matters,  and  the  present  state  of  the  republic, 
and  how  the  consuls  >  bear  this  rude  treatment. 

Apuleiua  waa  the  name  of  a  seditious  tribune  in  Marius's 
time,  who  had  driven  into  banishment  Metellus  Numidi- 
cus.  The  feminine  termination  is  added  in  contempt,  to 
mark  bis  effeminacy  and  degeneracy. 

'  This  probably  alludes  to  something  contained  In 
Atticus's  letters,  and  which  must  necessarily  remain 
obscure. 

g  A  banker.    See  book  vii.  letter  18. 

>>  The  Latin  ecpna,  which  is  usually  translated  supper, 
nearly  corresponds  to  our  dinner :  it  was  commonly  served 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  pran- 
dium  of  the  Romans  resembled  our  luncheon. 

>  This  order  required  every  senator  in  Rome  to  attend  at 
the  meetings  of  the  senate. 

J  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  consuls, 
which  had  been  factiously  interrupted. 

^  These  altercations  probably  relate  to  the  proposal  of 
confirming  the  governments  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Syria,  to 
Csesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus,  for  Ave  years. 

1  Domitius  ifnobarbus  and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher 
were  elected  almost  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  election 
having  been  prevented  from  taking  place  at  the  ordinary 
time. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


I  am  qaite  tbirstj  for  news  :  and  if  you  ask  me,  I 
must  saj  that  I  have  sad  misgivings.  They  say 
that  our  Crassus  went  out  in  his  military  dress  not 
quite  with  the  same  dignity  as  his  coCral  formerly 
L.  Paullus,  then  a  second  time  consul.  O  the 
wicked  man*"!  I  have  finished  the  oratorical 
books  with  care  :  they  have  occupied  much  of  my 
I  time  and  attention :  yon  may  get  them  transcribed. 
1  have  also  to  beg  this  of  yon,  that  you  will  make 
me  an  accurate  representation  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  I  may  not  come  thither  quite  a 
stranger. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Our  friend  Vestorius  has  informed  me  by  letter, 
that  he  believes  yon  left  Rome  on  the  10th  of 
May,  later  than  he  had  mentioned,  because  you 
had  not  been  quite  well.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  better.  I  wish  you  would  write 
home  to  your  people  to  let  me  have  access  to  your 
books,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  you  were  there. 
Amongst  others,  I  particularly  want  Varro's  worits". 
For  I  must  take  some  things  from  thence  for  the 
books  which  I  have  in  hand,  and  which  I  hope 
you  will  approve.  I  should  be  glad,  if  you  have 
any  news,  especially  from  my  brother  Quintus^, 
next  from  0.  Csesar,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  any- 
thing of  the  comitia,  or  the  republic,  (for  you 
commonly  soon  smell  out  these  matters,)  that  you 
would  let  me  know.  If  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
me,  yet  let  me  hear  from  you  ;  for  your  letters  can 
never  be  unseasonable,  or  unwelcome.  But,  above 
all,  I  beg  yon  to  come  back  to  us  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  your  business,  and  completed  your 
journey  '  to  your  mind.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Dionysius.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XV. 

(Grav.  xvi.) 
You  naay  judge  how  busy  I  am,  by  receiving 
this  letter  1  in  the  hand- writing  of  a  clerk.  On 
the  frequency  of  your  letters  1  have  nothing  to 
accuse  you  :  but  most  of  them  only  let  me  know 
where  you  were,  as  coming  from  you  ;  or,  besides, 
informed  me  that  you  were  well.  I  was  particu- 
larly glad  to  receive  two  letters  of  this  kind  almost 
at  the  same  time,  which  you  sent  from  Buthrotum ; 
for  I  was  anxious  to  know  that  you  had  had  a  good 
passage.  But  this  frequent  correspondence  rather 
pleased  me  by  its  quickness  than  by  its  copious- 
ness. The  letter  which  your  guest  M.  Paccius 
delivered  to  me  was  indeed  important,  and  full  of 

■  Craasns  went  out  under  the  curse  of  the  tribiuie 
Ateiua. 

"  Varro  had  written  several  treatises  on  the  history  and 
sntiquities  of  Rome,  with  which  he  waa  particularly  con- 
versant Cicero  was  probably  engaged  in  his  work  on 
Government. 

o  Q.  Cicero  waa  lately  made  lieutenant  to  Cesar  in 
Oaul. 

P  A  Jonmey  into  Asia,  mentioned  in  the  next  letter. 

q  Several  of  the  latter  letters  of  thia  fourth  book,  espe- 
cially thia,  seem  to  have  been  written  at  different  intervals, 
and  to  have  been  strangely  miaarranged.  At  this  diatanoe 
of  time  it  would  befroitlees  to  attempt  to  disentangle  their 
oontenta. 


matter.     To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  write  ha.  •&. 
swer  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  must  tdl  7011  tbat  I 
have  shown  Paccius,  by  words  and  deeds,  the  weigte 
of  your  recommendation :  so  that  thon^  he  was 
before  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  I  have  Raided  him 
into  close  familiarity.     1  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
other  parts  of  your  letter.    Varro,  aboot  whom 
you  write  to  me,  shall  be  introduced  io  some 
place ',  if  only  a  place  can  be  found  for  his.    Bat 
you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  my  dialoiwi ;  to 
that  in  those  upon  oratory,  which  yoa  so  higUy 
commend,  no  mention  could  be  made  of  aayhody, 
who  was  not  known,  or  heard  of,  by  those  wWo 
carry  on  the  disputation.  This,  which  I  hsve  bcgva 
on  the  subject  of  government,  I  have  attribotedto  tte 
persons  of  Africanus,  and  Philns,  and  LdiQa,  sad 
Manilius :  and  haveadded  the  youngmenQ.  Tbbere, 
P.  Rntilius,  and  Lnlius's  two  sons-in-Uw  Soevola 
and  Fannius.     I  thought,  therefore,  sioee  I  smsa 
to  prefix  an  introduction  to  eadi  bode,  ss  Am- 
totle  has  done  in  those  which  he  cslls  his  p«hbe 
treatises,  of  making  some  occanon  for  naaong 
him ;  which  I  understand  you  approve.    I  tmkj 
wish  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  my  undertaking; 
for  I  have  embraced,  as  you  perceive,  a  great  and 
momentous  subject,  and  one  which  demands  muck 
leisure,  which  I  exceedingly  want.    When  in  thoM 
books  which  you  commend,  you  miss  the  penoa 
of  See  vols,  you  must  know  that  I  have  witbdran 
it  not  inadvertently ;  but  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  our  divine  Plato  in  his  Repobhc  Theie, 
when  Socrates  haxicome  into  the  Piraeens  to  Cephs^ 
lus,  a  rich  and  pleasant  old  man.  as  long  ss  tibc 
first  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  old  maa  is  present 
at  the  disputation  ;  then,  having  himself  dehvcied 
his  opinion ,  he  says  that  he  must  go  away  upoa  mhk 
religious  business  ;  and  he  does  ikot  afterwards  re- 
turn. 1  imagine  Plato  thought  it  hardly  proper  to  de- 
tain a  person  of  that  age  any  longer  in  so  protrarted 
a  discussion.    Much  more  I  thought  it  right  to  ase 
the  same  discretion  in  regard  to  Scsvola,  whose 
age  and  state  of  health  you  remember,  as  weU  u 
his  honours ;  which  made  it  hardly  becoming  in 
him  to  remain  for  several  days  in  Crsssas's  Tns- 
cnlan  villa.     Besides,  the  subject  of  the  first  bosk 
was  congenial  with  Sctevola's  studies ;  the  others, 
as  you  know,   contain  technical   reasonings,  at 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  have  that  cheeifal  oU 
man,  such  as  you  knew  him,  to  be  present.    I 
shall  pay  attention  to  what  you  tell  me  coooenms 
my  daughter's  settlement ;  for  by  the  testinoay. 
as  you  say,  of  Aurelins,  it  is  a  good  secnrity :  sad 
by  this  also  I  shall  recommend  myself  to  vy  desr 
Tullia.     I  am  not  wanting  to  Yestorias :  for  I 
understand  this  to  be  your  wish ;  and  I  take  cat 
to  let  him  know  it     But  are  yon  aware  of  his  dii- 
position,  that  while  we  arc  both  ready  to  mm 
him,  nothing  can  be  more  untractable  ?     New  for 
what  you  ask  about  C.  Cato.    You  know  thatke 
was  acquitted  00  the  Junian  and  Licinian  U«; 
and  I  foretell  that  he  will  be  acquitted  on  tbe 
Fufian ;  and  that,  with  even  more  satis&ctin  to 
his  accusers  than   to  his   supporters.    He  h», 
however,  returned  into  friendship  with^  me  swl 
Milo.     Drusus  is  prosecuted  by  Ucinims,  «th 
leave  to  challenge  the  judges  on  the  3rd  of  Jslf. 
The  rumours  about  Prociliua  are  not  favonnble : 
but  you    know  bow  the   judgments  are   givg; 


r  Tliat  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  introduce  his  1 
some  part  of  my  writings. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICUS. 
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u  recoDciled  with  Domitias.    The  decree 

senate,  which  the  consuls  have  proposed 
f  to  the  profinces,  **  Whoever  hereafter/' 
rer  pleaW  me,  because  I  knew  that  the 
doo  of  Memmius'  must  he  very  offensive 
ar.  My  friend  Messala,  and  his  compe- 
mitirOf  have  been  very  liheral  towards  the 

Nothing  can  eiceed  the  favour  in  which 
;  held ;  they  were  sure  of  heing  consols. 

senate  has  decreed,  that  previous  to  the 
an  inquiry  shoold  be  made  without  pub- 
le  result*.  These  resolutions,  which  were 
'  applicable*  to  each  candidate,  gave  the 
»  great  alarm.  But  some  of  the  judges, 
whom  wu  Opimius  Antius,  called  upon 
nes  to  prevent  any  judgment  without  the 
of  the  people.  This  succeeded.  The 
ere  put  off  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  till 
r  the  resenred  judgment  should  be  passed : 
>r  the  law  arrived :  Terentius  interceded : 
Is,  who  had  conducted  the  business  with 
ind,  referred  it  to  the  senate.  Here  was 
self^t  not  without  some    observations 

You  will  say,  "  Cannot  you  be  quiet  ? " 
> ;  it  is  hardly  possible.  For  what  could 
rd  ?  The  senate  had  decreed  that  the 
)uld  not  be  held  till  the  law  had  passed, 
>ody  interceded,  that  the  whole  business 
aicen  again  into  consideration.  It  was 
J  with  indifference  ;  intercession  was 
out  any  apparent  unwillingness :  the 
IS  referred  to  the  senate ;  upon  which 

a  resolution,  that  it  was  desirable  the 
uld  be  held  at  the  very  earliest  time. 
10  was  acquitted  during  those  few  days 

when  I  defended  his  cause  with  great 
for  Scievola  by  his  observation  of  the 
I  stopped  the  meetings  of  the  people 
1  the  end  of  September,  the  day  before 
,)  had  given  ample  gratuities  to  the 
heir  tribes  at  his  own  house;  but 
yountj  was  larger,  that  of  the  candi- 
d  b^n  before  him  seemed  to  be  more 
I  should  like  to  see  your  countenance 
ad  this ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  you 
iterest  in  having  this  traffic  continue 
al  returns  of  the  fair  days ''.  But  the 
t  be  held  to-day,  that  is,  the  Ist  of 
it  is  just  beginning  to  dawn.  There 
)eak  freely  besides  Antius  and  Favo- 
o  ia  ill.  About  me  you  need  not 
nake  no  promises.  What  more  do 
ibout  ?  the  judgments,  I  imagine, 
m  passed.     Drusus  and  Scaurus  are 

igagement  mtered  into  between  the  con- 
candidates,  Memmius  and  Domitius,  for 
(port.  The  decree  of  the  senate  alluded 
en  foanded  on  this  iniquitous  contract. 
,  who  was  supported  by  Caesar,  declared 
rust  to  the  senate.    See  letter  18  of  this 

was  not  to  be  declared  till  after  the  elec- 
ake  void  the  election  of  those  who  should 

n  the  ori^nal  is  obscure,  and  probably 
ivcn  what  I  anppose  to  be  the  meaning 

o-verUally  a  land  of  folly  and  madness. 
or  days  of  Csir,  were  held  every  ninth 
some  ooneem  with  them  by  reason  of 

tiaam. 


found  not  guilty.  It  is  thought  the  three  candi- 
dates will  be  accused;  Domitius  by  Memmius, 
Messala  by  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  Scaurus  by  Tria* 
rius  or  by  L.  Cnsar.  "  What,"  you  will  ask, 
**  will  you  be  able  to  say  for  them  ?"  May  1  die, 
if  I  know.  In  those  three  books,  which  you  com- 
mend*, I  find  nothing.  Now,  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  affairs,  we  must  bear  them.  Do  you 
ask  how  I  conducted  myself'  ?  with  firmness  and 
freedom.  **  But  he","  you  will  say,  **  how  did  he 
bear  it?"  Patiently;  conoeiTing  that  he  was 
bound  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  dignity, 
till  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  me*.  How, 
then,  was  he  acquitted^  ?  Through  the  incredible 
weakness  of  his  accusers,  that  is,  of  L.  Lentulus 
the  younger,  whom  everybody  cries  out  upon  as 
guilty  of  prevarication ;  then,  through  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  Pompeius,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  judges.  Yet,  after  all,  thirty-two  found 
him  guilty,  thirty-eight  acquitted  him.  The  other 
trials  are  still  hanging  over  him :  so  that  he  is  not 
fairly  clear  of  his  difficulties.  You  will  say,  *'  How, 
then,  do  you  bear  all  this  ?*'  In  truth,  very  well; 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  myself  for  doing 
so.  We  have  lost,  my  Pomponius,  not  only  all 
the  life  and  spirit,  but  the  very  complexion  and 
ancient  form  of  the  state.  There  is  no  longer  any 
republic,  in  which  I  can  take  pleasure,  or  acquiesce 
with  any  satisfaction.  "  Is  this  then,'*  you  will 
say,  "  what  you  bear  so  easily  }**  Even  so  :  for  I 
remember  how  flourishing  the  state  was  not  long 
since,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  what 
return  I  have  met  vrith  :  so  that  1  am  troubled 
with  no  anxiety  on  that  account.  They,  who  were 
mortified  at  my  having  any  share  of  power,  are 
now  outrageous  that  one  man  should  possess  all 
power.  Many  circumstances  afford  me  comfort : 
yet  I  do  not  descend  from  my  state ;  but  return 
to  that  course  of  life  which  is  most  congenial  to 
my  nature,  literature  and  study.  The  toil  of 
pleading  I  relieve  with  the  charms  of  oratory :  my 
bouse  and  my  country-seats  afford  me  delight :  I 
do  not  consider  from  whence  I  have  fallen,  but 
from  whence  I  have  risen.  If  I  possess  but  my 
brother  and  you,  the  rest  may  go  to  ruin,  for  me. 
I  may  still  philosophise  with  yon.  That  part  of 
ray  mind  where  passion  once  resided  is  grown  cal- 
lous: private  and  domestic  concerns  alone  afford 
me  pleasure.  You  will  perceive  a  wonderful  ex- 
emption  from  care,  for  which  I  principally  depend 
upon  your  return :  for  there  is  nobody  on  earth 
whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial  with  my  own. 
But  hear  something  more :  things  tend  to  an 
interregnum*^;  and  there  is  some  surmise  of  a 
dictator**.  Indeed  there  is  much  talk  of  it :  which 
was  of  some  use  to  Gabinius  before  timid  judges*. 
The  consular  candidates  are  all  charged  with 
bribery.     Gabinius,  too,  is  added  to  the  number ; 

X  In  hid  treatise  '*  De  Oratore." 

y  Thitf  probably  alludes  to  the  trial  of  Gabinius. 

*  Pompeius,  who  was  a  friend  to  Gabinius. 

•  Gabinius  had  conspired  with  Clodius  in  his  attack 
upon  Cicero. 

b  Here  are  inserted  two  Greek  words,  but  what  they 
are,  or  what  they  import,  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

e  When  there  were  no  consuls,  an  interrez  was  ap- 
pointed,  and  changed  every  five  days. 

d  In  the  person  of  Pompeius. 

«  Leet  Pompeius,  had  ho  been  made  dictator,  should 
persecute  them. 
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whom  P.  SylU  accased,  not  doubting  but  that  he 
wai  out  of  the  city ;  while  Torqnatus  opposed  it 
without  any  effect.  But  they  will  all  be  acquitted ; 
nor  will  anybody  hereafter  be  condemned,  unlets 
he  be  guilty  of  murder.  But  all  this  is  prosecuted 
with  severity,  so  that  the  witnesses  become  eager. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  has  been  found  guilty  :  many 
others,  shrewd  people  do  not  eren  wait  to  answer 
to  their  accusation.  What  more'  news  ?  yet  there 
is  some.  Upon  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius,  other 
judges,  in  indignation,  an  hour  after,  condemned 
by  the  Papian  law  one  Antiochus  Gabinius  from 
among  the  assistants  of  the  painter  Sopolis,  a 
freed-man,  and  serjeant  of  Gabinius.  This  man, 
therefore,  charged  by  the  Papian  law  with  offence 
against  the  state,  immediately  said  in  Greek, 
**  UaTC  I  not  known  thee.  Mars,  along  with 
Paphiar?  **  Pontinius  wants  to  enter  in  triumph 
the  2nd  of  November.  Cato  and  Senrilius  the 
pnetors,  and  Q.  Mudus  the  tribune,  openly 
oppose  it;  for  they  say  that  no  law  has  been 
passed  for  his  command^;  and,  in  truth,  it  was 
passed  in  a  foolish  manner.  But  Pontinius  will 
have  the  consul  Appius  with  him.  Cato,  however, 
affirms  that,  as  long  as  he  lives»  he  shall  not  have 
a  triumph.  I  imagine  this,  like  many  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  will  come  to  nothing.  Appius 
thinks  of  going  into  Cilicia  at  his  own  expense, 
without  waiting  for  the  law.^I  have  replied  to  the 
letter  I  received  by  Paccius  :  let  me  inform  yon  of 
the  rest.  I  have  learned  from  my  brother's  letters 
more  than  I  could  have  believed  respecting  Cssar^s 
affection  for  me ;  and  it  is  abundaiDtly  confirmed 
by  Cesar's  own  letters.  The  event  of  the  Britan- 
nic war  is  anuously  expected ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  access  to  the  island  is  defended  by  prodigious 
bulwarks ;  and  it  is  now  known  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  silver  in  the  island,  nor  any  hope  of  plun- 
der, unless  of  slaves ;  of  whom  I  imagine  you  do 
not  expect  to  find  any  skilled  in  letters  or  in  music/ 
Paullus  has  now  nearly  built  the  court-houseXn 
tKe  middle  of  the  forum  with  the  same  ancient 
pillars ;  but  that  which  he  has  begun  is  very  mag- 
nificent. What  say  you  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable,  nothing  more  glorious,  than  that  monu- 
ment. Likewise  the  friends  of  Csesar  (myself  I 
mean  and  Oppius,  though  you  should  burst  with 
envy)  towards  that  public  work,  which  you  used 
to  praise  to  the  skies,  of  enlarging  the  forum,  and 
opening  it  quite  to  the  Hall  of  Liberty,  have  dis- 
regarded the  sum  of  60,000  sestertU  (500,000/.) ; 
as  the  claims  of  individuals  could  not  be  settled 
for  less.  We  shall  accomplish  a  most  noble  work. 
For  in  the  Campus  Martius  we  are  going  to  make 
marble  indosures  covered  in  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes ;  and  we  shall  surround  them  with  a  lofty 
portico  a  mile  in  circuit  To  this  work  will  also 
be  added  a  public  halL  You  will  say,  *'  What 
good  will  this  do  me  ? ''    What  ?  should  I  conceal 

'  Theae  breaks,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this  letter, 
may  probably  be  the  commenceineiit  of  additions  made  by 
the  author  at  several  different  times  before  he  had  a  oon- 
Teolent  opportunity  of  sending  it. 

c  It  is  not  known  whenoe  the  Greek  Ss  taken.  It  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  fable  of  Mars  being  caught  with  the 
Papbian  Venus  by  her  husband  Vulcan  ;  then  it  will  mean 
that  Gabinius  was  as  guilty,  as  this  his  f reed-man,  under 
the  same  Papian  law. 

*  Before  one  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  It  was  nece9s<^ry 
to  pass  a  law  permitting  him  to  assume  a  military  com- 
mand for  that  day. 


from  you  these  Roman  concerns  ?  For  vka  foa 
ask  what  is  doing  at  Rome,  I  cannot  sappoce  f» 
ask  about  the  census,  which  is  now  past  all  hope; 
or  about  the  judgments  that  may  be  pvea  ^  tbe 
Coctian*  law.  Now  suffer  me  to  sedd  jot,  if  1 
have  reason  on  my  side.  For  you  say  in  the  fetter, 
which  C.  Decimus  delivered  to  me,  dated  froo 
Bnthrotum,  that  you  thought  it  would  be  soo- 
sary  for  you  to  go  into  Asia.  To  me,  iiideed,it 
seemed  to  signify  nothing,  whether  you  tnnsacted 
your  business  by  your  agents  or  in  penss; 
since  you  so  often  go  away,  and  stay  avtj  » 
long^.  But  I  would  rather  have  considered  Oos 
with  you,  while  it  was  yet  open  to  disaaaoB; 
for  then  I  might  have  done  somedung:  as  iti»,  I 
shall  check  Uie  reproof  I  was  going  to  give  ;«. 
I  wish  it  may  have  any  effect  in  hasteatng  pv 
return.  I  write  to  yon  less  frequently,  htaast  I 
am  uncertain  where  you  are,  or  where  jo«  an 
likely  to  be.  I  have  thought  fit,  howerer.  to  give 
this  letter  to  one  who,  it  was  probable,  wosld  lee 
you.  Since  you  think  that  you  shall  go  into  Asa, 
1  should  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  I  mj 
expect  you  here,  and  what  you  have  done  abo«t 
Euty  chides  k. 


LETTER    XVI. 
{Grav.  XV.) 

1  AM  much  pleased  with  what  yon  hsre  doK 
about  EutychidesS  who  will  have  your  old  naae 
of  Titus  with  your  new  one  of  Caedlius  :  as  Dien;* 
sius's  name  is  compounded  of  yours  and  mioe  ii» 
Marcus  Pomponius.  1  shall  be  particaUrir  gUi 
if  Eutychides  understands  that  this  has  been  to 
out  of  your  attention  to  my  wishes  ;  and  that  ks 
kindness  towards  me  in  my  distress  was  not  kut 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  has  not  been  for|^)ttn 
since.  I  conclude  it  was  necessary  to  undertake 
your  Asiatic  journey.  For  without  suiBcieBt  eaaa 
you  never  would  have  gone  so  far  from  yoorftwi* 
and  all  that  you  hold  dear.  But  your  kindocti  d 
heart  and  affection  will  best  be  shown  bf  roar 
speedy  return.  I  have  some  fear  however  kst 
you  should  be  detained  by  the  urbtnit?  of  tb« 
rhetorician  Clodius,  and  by  Pituanins ;  wbo,tlieT 
say,  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  now  addkied 
to  Greek  literature.  But,  if  you  would  be  es- 
teemed a  man  of  probity,  come  back  to  ns  attk 
time  you  appointed.  You  shall  be  at  libertr  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  these  persons  at  Rome,  wl»« 
they  are  safely  arrived.  You  say  that  yon  ait 
wishing  to  hear  from  me.  I  have  written  to  fot, 
and  upon  various  subjects,  all  detailed  in  a  joar- 
nal".  But  1  suppose,  as  you  do  not  seem  to  l^ 
remained  long  in  Epirus,  my  letter  never  reached 
you.     But  the  kind  of  letters  I  send  yon  is  n^ 

»  It  is  not  known  what  ismaant  by  the  Oxdaa  U*- 

J  I  conceive  Cicero  to  mean  that  Atticos  so  flA*  ^ 
sented  himself,  that  it  was  of  Uttle  moment  to  bin  «^ 
ther  he  went  in  person  to  Asia,  or  wbetbarhe  lusahifl 
at  Bathrotum. 

k  8ee  letter  16  of  this  book. 

1  Eutychides  seems  to  hare  been  a  dsTe,  to  vb»i 
Atticus  had  given  his  freedom  at  the  InMaacc  d  Ocen; 
and,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  had  fivca  U*  ^ 
own  name  in  addition  to  what  he  bare  hti^fo, 

"  Probably  alluding  to  the  preceding  letur. 
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do  not  rare  to  entrust  them  to  anybody , 
I  can  dq)end  upon  his  delivering  them  to 
^ov  hear  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  On 
of  July  Sofenas  and  Cato  °  were  acquitted  ; 
IS  was  condemned.  From  hence  we  see  that 
igbtyAreopagites*  consider  the  canTassing, 
aitia,  the  interregnum,  the  dignity  of  the 
ly,  the  republic  itself,  to  be  of  no  account. 
bt  indeed  to  avoid  killing  a  housekeeper  in 
house  <*,  yet  this  is  no  great  matter  ;  for 
;wo  acquitted,  twenty-eight  condemned, 
i  indeed,  eloquently  summing  up  his  accu- 
^ad  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Hortensins'  appeared  in  the  cause  like 
I  did  not  say  a  word,  for  my  timid  girl, 
>w  unwell,  was  afraid  that  what  I  might 
i  offend  Publias's  spirit  This  business 
icladed,  the  Reatini '  brought  me  to  their 
to  support  their  cause  against  the  people 
mna,  before  the  consul  and  ten  commis- 
because  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus, 
[  been  let  out  by  Manius  Curio,  by  cut- 
gh  the  hill,  flows  down  into  the  Nar, 
:h  depends  the  drainage,  yet  moderate 
of  Rosea.  I  lived  with  Axius,  who  also 
>  the  place  called  the  Seven  Waters.  I 
to  Rome  on  Fonteius's  account  the  9th 
I  came  into  the  theatre,  and,  first,  was 
ith  a  great  and  general  applause  (but 
10  consequence,  and  it  was  silly  in  me 
it) ;  then,  I  gave  my  attention  to  An- 
le  bad  received  his  freedom  before  he 
the  stage.  Not  to  keep  you  in  doubt, 
ly  the  palm.  Nothing  could  be  more 
t  than  his  figure,  nothing  more  defec- 
tiis  voice,  nothing  more  just  than  his 
lis  you  must  keep  to  yourself :  yet  in 
nache  he  was  greater  than  Astyanax 
In  the  other  parts  he  had  nobody  equal 
)u  vrill  ask  now  how  I  liked  Arbuscula. 
much  pleased  with  her.  The  games 
^rent,  and  well  received.  The  fight- 
Lsts  was  put  off  to  another  time.  Fol- 
into  the  Campus  Martins.  The  can- 
ied  on  vrith  great  warmth :  but,  as 
,  "I  will  give  you  a  sign.*'  Interest 
des"  of  July  from  four  to  eight  per  cent 
I  am  not  sorry  for  that     O  man !  O 

IS  Caius  Cato,  who  with  Bufenas  and  Prod- 
fuilty  of  great  exceasea,  as  tribunes  of  the 

ision  of  the  Judges,  before  whom  the  three 
ere  tried. 

le  charge  of  violence  which  attached  to 
as,  Ptocilina  appears  to  have  been  accused 

at  this  time  attended  to  the  buslneas  of 
'UB  a  man  of  good  ability, 
inal  it  is  Hortalus,  which  was  another  of 
imes,  by  which  he  is  abw  called  elsewhere 

tants  of  Reate,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  from 
elebrated  for  its  beauty, 
d  Cicero  to  mean  that  Antiphon  played 
ranax,  in  the  play  of  Andromache ;  and 
e  and  Toloe  were  both  very  deficient,  yet 
ore  Justnesa  than  Astyanax  himself  could 

,  in  ancient  Rome,  to  collect  the  interest 
ide«.  or  near  the  middle,  of  every  month. 
>se  fortune  and  name  Atticus  had  suc- 
his  wealth  by  this  kind  of  usury  ;  and  by 


citizen  !  Memmins  is  supported  by  the  whole 
weight  of  Cesar's  influence ;  with  him  the  con- 
suls bare  joined  Domitins,  under  what  conditions 
I  dare  not  commit  to  a  letter.  Pompeius  storms, 
and  complains,  and  favours  Scaurus ;  but  whether 
he  does  this  in  appearance,  or  in  earnest,  is  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  There  is  no  eminence  in  any  of  the 
candidates  ;  money  levels  aU  distinction.  Messala 
is  drooping ;  not  that  his  courage  or  his  friends 
fail  him,  but  the  junction  of  the  consuls  and 
Pompeius  are  against  him.  I  expect  these  comitia 
will  be  put  off.  The  candidates  for  the  tribunate 
have  sworn  to  petition  under  the  arbitration  of 
Cato.  They  have  deposited  with  him  500  sester- 
tia  (4000/.),  on  condition  that  whoever  should  by 
Cato  be  found  guilty  of  bribery,  should  lose  that 
sum,  which  is  to  be  divided  amongst  his  compe- 
titors. I  write  this  the  day  before  the  comitia  are 
expected  to  take  place.  But  if  they  do  take  place, 
and  the  messenger  is  not  gone,  I  will  give  you  the 
whole  history  of  them  on  the  28th  of  July.  If,  as 
it  u  believed,  the  elections  should  be  carried  vrith- 
out  expense,  Cato  alone  will  have  been  able  to  do 
more  than  all  the  judges.  I  have  been  defending 
Messius,  who  is  recalled  from  his  lieutenancy ;  for 
Appius  had  sent  him  out  a  lieutenant  to  Cssar. 
Servilius  ordered  him  to  be  present  He  has  the 
support  of  the  tribes  Pomptina,  Velina,  and  Msecia. 
There  is  a  sharp  contest ;  but  considerable  pro- 
gress is  made.  As  soon  as  I  am  free  from  this,  I 
am  engaged  for  Drusus  ;  then  for  Scaurus.  Here 
are  noble  titles  provided  for  my  speeches.  Per- 
haps I  shall  have  also  the  consuls  elect.  If  Scaurus 
is  not  one  of  them,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  favourable  sentence.  From  my  bro- 
ther Quintus's  letters  I  suspect  he  is  now  in  Bri- 
tain. I  am  in  some  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is 
doing.  One  thing  I  have  gained  ;  that  I  have  re- 
peated and  certain  assurances  of  Cssar's  kindness 
and  friendship.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
make  my  compliments  to  Dionysius,  and  ask  and 
persuade  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can,  to  in- 
struct my  young  Cicero  and  myself  too. 


LETTER  XVII. 

With  what  pleasure  did  I  receive  your  letter, 
which  I  had  been  looking  for !  O  happy  arriral ! 
O  well-observed  promise,  and  rare  fidelity!  O 
charming  voyage  I  How  greatly  was  I  aiarmed 
when  I  recollected  the  coracles^  of  your  former 
passage !  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  shall  see 
you  sooner  than  you  mention.  For  I  imagine  you 
thought  that  your  ladies  were  in  Apulia ;  which 
not  being  the  case,  why  should  Apulia  detain  you  t 
for  you  must  give  up  a  few  days  to  Vestorius,  and 
taste  again,  after  an  interval,  that  Latin  Atticism^. 

what  follows,  it  is  probable  that  Atticus  continued  the 
same  practice. 

▼  Boats  of  wicker  covered  with  leather,  the  Greek  word 
of  the  text  being  probably  equivalent  to  irXo7a  HiipOtpiya, 
or  StpfiArtya^  deecribed  by  Caraar,  B.  C.  i.  64 ;  and  such 
as  are  still  used  in  some  places.  I  suspect  this,  like  many 
of  the  Greek  terms  in  these  letters,  may  have  been  used  by 
Atticus  himself.  It  is  meant  to  indicate  the  smallness  of 
the  ves«el  in  -which  he  had  crossed  the  sea. 

V  Vestorius,  it  must  be  supposed,  used  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  an  elegance  which  Justified  this  expression ; 
Atticism  denoting  the  i)erfection  of  Just  composition. 
XX 
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But  then  you  fly  up  hither,  and  visit  this  genuine 
example  of  my  republic*.  I  think  I  told  you  about 
the  money  openly  distributed  amongst  the  tribes 
from  a  certain  place,  previous  to  the  comitia  ;  also 
that  Gabinius  was  acquitted :  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  in  authority.  As  to  your  inquiries 
about  Messala,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I 
never  saw  candidates  so  equal.  With  the  strength 
of  Messala  you  are  well  acquainted.  Scaurus  has 
been  arraigned  by  Triarius.  If  you  ask,  I  must 
say  there  is  no  great  sympathy  excited  in  his 
fiivour ;  yet  his  K<Uleship  has  rendered  his  memory 
not  unacceptable, — and  the  recollection  of  his 
father  has  weight  with  the  country  voters.  The 
other  two  plebeians^  are  so  matched,  that  Domitius 
is  strongly  supported  by  his  friends,  and  derives 
some  advantage  from  his  public  shows,  which, 
however,  were  not  very  well  received ;  Memmius 
is  recommended  by  Caesar's  soldiers,  and  relies 
upon  Pompeius's  influence  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
If  he  does  not  prevail  with  these  helps,  it  is  sup- 
posed  that  somebody  will  be  found  to  put  off"  the 
comitia  till  Cesar's  arrival  ;  especially  now  that 
C.  Cato  has  been  acquitted  '.  On  the  24th  of 
October  I  received  letters  from  my  brother  Quintus 
and  from  Cesar,  dated  from  the  shores  of  Britannia, 
the  latest  on  the  26th  of  September, — nt  which 
time  the  war  was  finished  and  hostages  had  been 
received  ;  there  was  no  plunder,  but  a  sum  of 
money  was  imposed.  They  were  going  to  transport 
the  army  back  from  Britannia.  Q.  Pilius  had 
already  set  out  to  join  Cssar.  Now  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  me  and  your  connexions,  or  if  you 
have  any  faith  or  prudence,  and  think  of  enjoying 
ypur  own  comforts,  you  ought  to  make  haste  and 
I  come  to  us.  In  truth  I  cannot  patiently  bear  to 
be  without  you.  What  wonder  that  1  should  long 
for  you,  when  I  so  much  long  for  Dionysius? 
whom  both  I  and  my  Cicero  shall  beg  from  you 
when  the  time  comes.  The  last  letter*  I  received 
firom  you  was  dated  the  9th  of  August  from 
Ephesus. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

I  8UPP0SB  you  think  that  I  have  forgot  my 
custom  and  purpose,  and  that  I  write  to  you  sel- 
domer  than  I  used  to  do ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
seeing  the  uncertainty  of  your  actual  situation  and 
of  your  movements,  I  have  not  directed  letters  to 
Epirus,  nor  to  Athens,  nor  to  Asia,  nor  intrusted 
them  to  anybody  that  was  not  going  to  you.  For 
my  letters  are  of  such  a  kind  that  if  they  should 
not  be  delivered  it  might  occasion  me  a  good  deal 

'  Spoken  ironically  in  oomparing  the  corrupt  state  of 
Rome  with  the  model  proposed  in  his  treatise  on  Govem< 
ment. 

r  It  was  necessary  to  have  one  of  ihe  consuls  of  a  ple- 
beian family. 

*  C.  Cato  had  factiously  prevented  the  elections  on  a 
former  occasion. 

•  This,  if  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  must  mean  the  last 
letter  previous  to  that  which  announoed  Atticus's  arrival 
in  Italy. 


of  trouble, — often  containing  secrets  wbidi  I  do 
not  care  to  trust  even  to  my  own  deriu.  It  is 
amusing  to  guess  the  issue :  the  consuls  tn  m 
great  disgrace,  owing  to  C.  Memmius  the  ctsdidau 
having  declared  in  the  senate  the  contrKt  «iiidk 
he  and  his  competitor  Domitius^  had  msde  vith 
the  consuls, — that  if  through  their  iDfloeottthey 
should  get  to  be  made  consuls,  they  both  bonod 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  400.000  sestertii  (370(U^) 
to  produce  three  augurs,  who  would  aaieit  tbtt 
they  had  been  present  at  the  passing  of  aliv  for 
giving  military  command  to  the  consols  iiftk 
provinces  they  desired,  though  no  such  bv  kad 
ever  passed ;  and  two  consular  saiaton  who  vw^ 
say  they  had  been  present  at  the  signiof  of  tfae 
decree  for  the  consular  provinces,  though  is  ba. 
there  had  not  been  even  any  senate  assesbU. 
This  contract,  which  was  declared  to  have  bem 
made  not  verbally,  but  by  names  and  entria  is 
several  tablets,  was  actually  produced  by  Bfeawoi, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Pompeios,  vith  the 
names  inserted.  Hereupon  Appius^  was  uultutd; 
he  lost  nothing.  The  other  consul  *  was  coofboa^ 
and,  I  may  say,  completely  prostrate.  But  Mot- 
mius,  having  broken  off  the  engageoient  igiia^ 
the  wish  of  Calvinus,  had  entirely  oookd  agaia<, 
and  was  the  more  inclined  now  to  think  of  a  <h(i>- 
tor,  and  to  favour  the  suspension  of  public boaaes 
and  the  general  licentiousness.  Obterre  the  ens- 
ness  and  freedom  of  my  mind,  and  my  coutenpt  i^ 
the  Seleucian  province  ^  and  indeed  myafreobie 
connexion  with  Csesar ;  for  this  plank  aiooe  ifsr^ 
me  pleasure  in  the  gen«^  shipwreck.  Ye  go^ ' 
with  what  honour,  dignity,  and  favour,  does  he  trot 
my,  and  your,  Quintus  !  I  could  do  novitdl 
had  the  command  myself.  He  tells  me  that  Dbv 
has  kindly  given  him  the  choice  of  a  winto"  kgiofl* 
Should  you  not  love  this  man  ?  Who  of  tk« 
others  deserve  as  well  of  ns?  But  didi  tell  j« 
that  I  was  lieutenant  to  Pompeius,  and  that  1  «$ 
to  be  out  of  the  city  from  the  13th  of  Jsnury 
This  appeared  to  me  convenient  for  many  reaseas. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more.  The  rest  I  mwt  k<*P 
till  we  meet,  that  you  may  still  look  for  some  vm. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  Dionysius,  for  »h«i  I 
have  not  merely  reserved,  but  have  even  *»J^ 
apartment.  For  to  the  supreme  plesiureltiie 
in  your  return,  1  derive  a  great  accession  fro»  his 
arrival.  The  day  you  come  to  me  I  entreat  f»t 
by  the  love  you  bear  me,  to  remau  with  50W 
attendants  at  my  house.  

t>  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  the  same  who  k  »ftff«rfi 
called  Calvinus. 

c  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  one  of  the  oco«b. 

<*  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  other  ooiwil- 

«  Cassar  having  shown  his  dii»pie«ure  at  tbe  *«^^ 
made  by  Memmius,  the  latter  ceased  to  pi««a*f  ^ 
business  further. 

f  The  province  of  Cilicia.  which  Appius  co«ted,  VA  » 
which  Cicero  might  expect  to  be  appointed. 

f  Where  he  would  choose  to  have  hk  winter  qosna*- 


iBetween  this  and  the /ollovfing  bock  tkert ««««« *•  *** 
interven€d  a  period  of  f^ore  than  Ueo  |««rf.J 
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LETTER   I. 

EiVED  your  feeUngs,  and  'am  Tery  con. 
my  own,  at  oor  feparation ;  which  should 
1  take  the  more  pains  to  prevent  any  fresh 
r  the  prolongation  of  my  government  >>, 
SOT  want  of  each  other  may  not  last  be- 
ar. About  Annius  Satuminus  you  have 
rery  judiciously.  As  for  the  securities, 
that,  as  long  as  you  remain  in  Rome,  you 
de  them ;  and  there  are  some  securities 
ipoQ  taking  possession*,  among  which 
on  the  Memmian  and  Atilian  estates. 
pios  you  have  done  as  I  wished ;  especially 
ig  to  him  of  the  800  sestertia  (6660/.), 
loald  be  glad  to  discharge  even  by  bor- 
'  necessary)  for  that  purpose,  without 
r  the  final  settlement  of  my  accounts. 
w  to  that  cross  line  at  the  end  of  your 
riiich  you  remind  me  about  your  sister. 
is  this :  when  I  came  to  Arpinum,  as 
J  brother  arrived,  we  first  talked,  and 
ime,  about  you ;  from  which  I  deviated 
1  and  you  had  said  to  each  other  in 
D  upon  the  subject  of  your  sister.  I 
anything  so  gentle  and  placid  as  my 
s  at  that  time  towards  her ;  so  that  if 
iflon  oifence  had  been  taken,  it  did  not 

0  it  passed  that  day.  The  day  following 
ioum  ;  and,  it  being  a  festival,  Quintus 

1  to  stop  at  Arcanum^;  1  slept  at 
)at  took  some  refreshment  at  Arcanum, 
loainted  with  that  estate.  As  soon  as 
e,  Quintus  said  in  the  kindest  manner, 
i,  do  yon  invite  the  ladies  ;  I  will  send 
^.**    Nothing  could  be  more  gentle,  as 

0  me,  not  only  in  words,  but  also  in 
a  and  countenance.  But  she,  in  my 
lied,  '*  I  am  only  a  stranger  here  my- 
h,  I  imagine,  alluded  to  Statins  having 
to  prepare  things  for  us.  Then  said 
ne,  *'  See  what  I  have  to  bear  every 

will  say,  **  What  was  all  this  ?"  It 
il,  and  has  given  me  much  concern, — 
and  harshly  did  she  answer  in  words 

1  kept  it  to  myself  in  sorrow.  We 
except  her ;  to  whom  Quintus  sent 

appointed  to  the  government  of  Cilicia.  in- 
Iderable  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Tliote  who 
la  and  pnetors  were  usually  rewarded  with 
11  ts.  from  which  they  drew  enormous  sums 
ero  alwrajTB  disliked  the  office,  as  foreign  to 
warn  anxiutu  for  the  time  when  he  might 

difficult  to  understand  the  money  transac- 
gn  country ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
>uld  be  much  increased  by  the  intervention 
n  which  the  customs,  as  well  as  the  records 
160.  have  been  lost.  The  interpretation 
t  be  not  the  exact  sense  of  the  original,  is 
otiy  near  to  it  for  all  modem  purposes. 
Ukoe  near  Arpinum,  where  Quintus  hav- 
(ought  It  proper  to  assist  at  some  local 

here  mentioned  were  probably  Cicero's 
sr,  who  might  be  coming  to  take  leave  of 
tre  the  sons  of  Cicero  and  of  Quintus. 


something  from  the  table,  which  she  rejected.  In 
short,  nothing  could  be  milder  than  my  brother, 
nothing  ruder  than  your  sister.  1  pass  over  many 
circumstances,  which  at  the  time  were  more  offen- 
sive to  me  than  to  Quintus  himself.  Thence  I 
proceeded  to  Aquinum.  Quintus  remained  at  Ar- 
canum ;  but  came  to  me  at  Aquinum  the  next 
morning,  and  told  me  that  she  had  refused  to  sleep 
with  him, — and  that  when  she  went  away  she  con- 
tinued just  in  the  same  humour  in  which  I  had 
seen  her.  In  a  word,  you  may  tell  her  this,  if  you 
please,  that  I  thought  there  was  a  great  want  of 
courtesy  in  her  behaviour  that  day.  I  have  written 
to  you  perhaps  more  at  length  then  was  necessary, 
that  you  might  perceive  there  was  occasion  on 
your  side,  likewise,  for  advice  and  admonition. 
Further,  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you  will  execute 
my  commissions  before  you  leave  Rome  ;  that  you 
will  send  me  woid  of  all  that  happens ;  that  you 
will  drive  out  Pontinius' ;  and  that  you  will  take 
care  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  go.  Be  assured 
nothing  is  dearer  or  sweeter  to  me  than  yourself. 
I  took  leave  of  A.  Torquatns  with  great  affection 
at  Mintumse  :  he  is  an  excellent  man.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
I  mentioned  him  in  my  letter  to  you. 


LETTER  II. 

I  WRITS  this  on  the  10th  of  May,  being  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Pompeianum  so  as  to  sleep  to- 
night with  Pontius  in  Trebuianum.  From  thence 
I  mean  to  proceed  by  regular  journeTs  without 
any  delay.  While  I  was  at  Cumanum,  ilortensius 
came  to  see  me,  which  I  took  very  kindly.  Upon 
his  asking  if  I  had  any  commands,  I  gave  him  a 
general  answer  in  other  respects ;  but  this  I  par- 
ticularly requested,  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
he  would  not  suffer  my  government  to  be  prolonged. 
In  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  confirm 
him  ;  and  assure  him  that  I  was  very  much  gratified 
by  his  visit,  and  by  his  promise  of  doing  this  or 
anything  else  I  might  want  In  the  same  cause 
I  have  engaged  my  friend  Fumius  also,  who  I  saw 
would  be  tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year.  I  had 
almost  a  little  Rome  in  my  Cuman  villa,  so  great 
was  the  concourse  in  that  neighbourhood :  whilst 
my  friend  Rufio,  seeing  that  he  was  watched  by 
Vestorius,  played  a  trick  upon  him  ;  for  he  never 
called  upon  me.  Indeed  ?  when  Hortensius  came, 
both  unwell,  and  so  far  ;  Hortensius  too";  when 
a  vast  number  besides  ;  did  not  he  come  ?  No,  I 
say.  Did  you  not  see  him  then?  you  will  say. 
How  could  I  help  seeing  him,  when  I  passed  through 
the  town  of  Puteoli  ?  where  I  bowed  to  him  while 
he  was  engaged,  I  believe,  in  some  business  ;  after- 
wards I  just  bid  him  farewell,  when  he  came  on 
purpose  "  from  his  villa  to  ask  if  I  had  any  com- 

^  Pontinlus  had  been  appointed  one  of  Cicero's  lieu- 
tenants. 

■»  If  the  repetition  of  Hortenaius's  name  be  correct,  it 
must  in  this  second  place  mean  **  one  of  such  distinction, 
and  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  me." 

n  If  the  word  expense  be  retained,  I  conceive  this  to  be 
its  proper  interpretation. 

X  X  s 
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mandf.  Ought  one  to  think  him  unkind?  or 
ought  one  not  rather  to  think  him  in  that  very 
circumstance  desenring  of  commendation,  that  he 
should  not  have  pressed  to  be  heard  <*?  But  to 
return.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  any  other 
consolation  in  this  great  plague  than  that  I  hope  it 
will  not  last  more  than  a  year.  Many,  judging 
from  the  custom  of  others,  do  not  believe  me  really 
to  wish  this ;  you,  who  know  me,  will  use  all  dili. 
gence  when  the  time  comes  for  its  being  settled. 
When  you  return  from  Epirus  I  beg  you  to  write 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  republic  if  there  is 
anything  likely  to  happen.  For  we  have  not  yet 
received  satisfactory  information  how  Caesar  bare 
the  vote  of  the  senate  respecting  bis  authority '. 
There  was  a  report,  too,  about  the  people  beyond 
the  Po,  that  they  were  ordered  to  elect  four  magis- 
I  trates^.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  afraid  of  great 
commotions;  but  I  shall  learn  something  from 
Pompeius  '. 


LETTER   III. 

On  the  10th  of  May  I  came  to  Pontius  in  Tre- 

bulanum.    There  your  two  letters  were  delivered 

to  me  the  third  day  after  they  had  been  written. 

The  same  day  I  delivered  to  Philotimus  a  letter  for 

you  from  Pansa's  Pompeian  villa.    At  present  I 

I    have  nothing  particular  to  tell  yon.     Pray  let  me 

I    know  what  are  the  reports  about  the  republic ;  for 

,    I  perceive  great  apprehensions  in  the  towns  here, 

I    though  much  of  it  is  no  doubt  groundless.     But  I 

j    should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  you  think 

likely  to  happen,  and  when.     I  do  not  know  what 

I   letter  you  wish  me  to  answer ;  for  I  have  yet  re- 

I   ceived  none  besides  the  two,  which  were  delivered 

i   to  me  together  in  Trebulanum,— one  of  which 

'    contained   P.  Licinius's    proclamation,    and  was 

dated  the  7th  of  May — the  other  was  in  answer  to 

mine  from  Mintumie.     I  am  afraid  there  may  have 

been  something  of  importance  in  that  which  I  have 

not  received,  to  which  you  wish  me  to  reply.     I 

will  put  you  into  favour  with  Lentulus.     I  am 

much    pleased    with   Dionysius.      Your    servant 

Nicanor  is  of  great  use  to  me.     I  have  now  nothing 

more  to  say,  and  the  day  already  breaks.     I  intend 

getting  to  Beneventum  to-day.    By  my  moderation 

and  diligence,  I  trust  I  shall  give  satisfaction.  From 

Pontius^  house  at  Trebulanum,  the  1 1th  of  May. 


LETTER    IV. 

I  CAME  to  Beneventum  the  llth  of  May,  where 

I  received  the  letter  to  which  you  alluded  in  one 

that  reached  me  before,  and  which  I  answered  the 

same  day  from  Trebulanum  by  L.  Pontius '.     In- 

o  It  is  probable  Ruflo  and  Ywtorius  might  have  had 
■ome  dispute,  which  was  to  be  referred  to  Cicero's  decision. 

P  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  term  autoritas  being  applied 
to  such  votes  of  the  senate  as  were  prevented  from  passing 
into  a  law.  8U11  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  sense  of 
this  passage  is  by  understanding  the  word  to  refer  to 
Cesar's  authority,  which  was  at  thisthne  attacked  by  the 
tonsul  Marcellus,  who  proposed  a  decree  for  shortening 
the  period  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  and  preventing  one 
who  was  not  present  from  being  elected  consul. 

4  The  election  of  four  magistratesoooistituted  a  free  town . 
and  gave  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  assemblies. 

'  Cicero  was  afterwards  to  see  Pompeius,  who  was  at 
Tarentum.    See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

•  Cicero  having  written  this  letter  at  PonUus's  house, 


deed  I  have  received  two  at  BeDerentuoi ;  one  ^ 
which  was  brought  me  early  in  the  morning  by 
Funisulanus  ;  the  other  by  my  aecretvy  T^Uki. 
The  attention  you  pay  to  my  first  and  prindfAl 
commission  *  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  ne;  bat 
your  departure  weakens  my  hope.  He  broofbt  mt 
to  this",  not  because  I  was  altogeths  ntisSed, 
but  because  the  want  of  anything  bietter  obliged  oe 
to  consent.  Respecting  the  otlier,  vhoa  701 
seem  to  think  not  unsuitable,  I  doabt  vbetfaer  ay 
daughter  could  be  brought  to  admit  him.  md  it 
wotUd  be  difficult  for  your  ladies  to  find  oat  Oa 
my  part  I  have  no  objection.  But  you  will  be 
gone,  and  the  business  must  be  settled  in  dj  ib> 
sence.  You  will  consider  my  dtoatioB.  Ttx  if 
either  of  us  were  there,  something  might  be  dose 
by  means  of  Servilius  to  the  satisfitction  of  Senrios  : 
as  it  is,  if  this  should  now  be  approved,  I  lordif 
see  how  it  can  be  managed.  I  now  cone  to 
the  letter  I  received  by  Tullins,  and  kA  snck 
obliged  by  your  attention  aboat  MarteUsa  If 
therefore  a  decree  of  the  senate  should  be  passed, 
you  will  let  me  know  :  or  if  not,  you  iriU  Derertite- 
less  accomplish  the  business  *,~for  it  ««tt  fi 
necessity  be  granted  to  me,  and  to  Bibohu.  Bit 
I  do  not  doubt  that  ^e  decree  of  the  Beaate  hi 
already  been  despatched,  especially  as  the  po^- 
lace  have  their  advantage  in  it  Yoa  hsie  dose 
well  about  Torquatus.  It  will  be  time  enosgb  !o 
think  of  Maso  and  Ltgur  when  they  arrite.  Ai 
to  what  Chserippus  says^,  since  here  also  jos  «^ 
hold  your  opinion  ;  O  this  province !  and  met  be 
too  be  satisfied  >  He  must  so  far  be  satisfiritet 
nothing  may  come  before  the  senate.  Om^ 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  pay  down  the  mooef ;  ^ 
about  the  others  I  do  not  care.  It  happens  bo«* 
ever  fortunately  that  you  should  have  talked  viA 
Scrofa.  What  you  say  about  Pontiniiu  b  wr 
just.  For  so  it  is,  that  if  he  comes  to  Bran&iBB 
before  the  1st  of  June,  there  will  be  less  oeaam 
to  press  M.  Annius  and  Tullius.  1  fike  fi^  y« 
heard  from  Sicinius  *,  provided  the  exception  does 
not  affect  anybody  to  whom  I  am  under  oblisati(s& 
But  I  will  consider  of  it :  for  I  approve  the  tkta? 
itself.  What  I  may  determine  about  my  josraer, 
and  what  Pompeius  will  do  about  the  five  prefect$^ 
when  I  have  learned  from  him,  I  will  let  yra  btfw. 
Respecting  Oppius,  you  have  done  right  to  mb« 
him  of  the  payment  of  the  800  sestertia  (6660() ' 
and  now  that  you  have  Philotimus  with  yoq,  b"°g 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  Cicero  prawded  to  fiae> 
ventum,  Pontius  at  the  same  time  went  up  to  Kemd, 

*  This  probably  refers  to  the  re-marria«e  of  biidurb^. 
who  appears  to  have  been  separated  from  Cnmifts  M» 
divorcb  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dinnes  at  thtt 
time  were  exceedingly  common. 

«  It  is  not  certahi  of  whom  aoero  is  eposktef :  it  !!¥<«' 
to  have  been  some  person  who  had  proposed  to  many  Tsl- 
lia.  and  who  had  induced  Cicero  to  listen  to  btsoAr.  ^ 
did  in  fact  marry  P.  Comelins  Dolabella. 

▼  The  ol^ect  of  Cicero  was  probably  to  frt  •  *«« 
authorising  him  to  raise  a  supply  of  'troop*.  »Mcl  ^ 
ccneiden  neoeesary  f<^  htmself  and  Bibulus  «  aeeni^ 
of  the  hostUity  of  the  Parthians  who  bvdcnd  oa  tbcir 
provinces. 

w  He  seems  to  have  brought  upsomedoBsadap^ 
Cicero,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known. 

'^  It  was  usual  to  issue  a  proclamation  upon  lat"^* 
a  provincial  government  Cicero  had  b«n  ioqairinf  »*«< 
others  had  done  on  slmOar  occasions,  and  it  i«  tatliiitbsl 
Sicinius's  exception  must  be  snppoaed  to  aUa4a 

7  See  afterwards  in  lettar  7  of  this  book. 
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nness  to  an  end,  and  make  up  the  account. 
I  jrou  lore  me  before  yon  go  away,  enable 
in  to  ^  on  *.  Yon  will  have  relieved  me 
great  loarce  of  oneasiness.  I  have  now 
to  all  the  contents  of  your  letters  :  though 
Imost  omitted  jawr  want  of  paper  *.  This 
concern,  if  jroor  deficiency  obliges  you  to 
ss.  Take  then  200  sestertii  (1/.  \6t,),  in 
•  sapply  yourself,  though  the  smallness  of 
;t  shows  my  own  parsimony  in  this  respect ; 
demands  ih)m  yon  an  account  of  all  that 
)r  talked  of  If  yon  have  any  certain  in- 
e  of  Cesar,  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  ;  and 
)re  particularly  by  Pontinius  about  every- 


LETTER  V. 

I  positively  nothing  to  say :  for  I  have  nd- 
ling  to  desire  of  yon,  considering  there  has 
JDg  omitted,  nor  anything  to  tell  yon,  for 
>thiog,  and  have  no  room  for  joking — so 
igs  press  upon  me.  Know  this  however, 
d  this  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May, 
ig  out  from  Venusia.  On  this  day  it  is 
hat  something  will  be  done  in  the  senate. 
9re  your  letters  follow  me,  by  which  I 
>nly  be  made  acquainted  with  all  facts, 
te  with  the  current  reports.  I  shall  be 
ceive  them  at  Bmndisium,  for  there  I 
rait  for  Pontinius  till  the  day  which  you 
I  will  give  yon  a  particular  account 
tversations  1  may  have  at  Tarentum 
eius  on  the  subject  of  the  republic : 
ish  to  know  how  long  I  may  properly 
»a, — that  is,  how  long  you  are  likely  to 
^me,  that  I  may  know  to  whom  I  ought 
deliver  my  letters,  and  may  not  deliver 
Q.  But  before  you  go,  at  all  events  let 
J  be  settled  of  the  20  and  the  800  ses- 
.  and  6660/.).  I  wish  you  would  con- 
a  thing  of  the  very  first  importance  and 
bat  what  I  have  begun  to  entertain^  by 
mendation,  I  may  complete  by  your 


LETTER   VI. 

Tarentnm  the  18th  of  May.  Having 
J  wait  for  Pontinius,  I  thought  it  best 
Qtermediate  time  with  Pompeius,  till 
ive  :  especially  as  I  found  that  Pom- 
it,  and  even  begged  me  to  be  with 
his  house  every  day:  to  which  I 
1, — fot  I  shall  get  from  him  many 
itions  on  the  subject  of  the  republic ; 
sides  be  famished  with  instructions 
y  new  office.     But  I  begin  now  to  be 


rs  to  me  to  be  the  best  interpretation  of 

d  most  ooosistent  with  the  context. 

ige  probably  refers  to  some  expression  in 

or,  it  may  be,  to  the  cross  line  spoken  of 
is  book.  This  letter  contains  an  unusual 
ren  aeotencea,  and  short  allnsions,  which 

considerable  doubt  of  the  true  meaning, 
of  the  friendship  he  had  begun  to  have 
le  sums  stated  here  and  elsewhere,  as  ne- 
1  him  and  Oppiiis,  were  apparently  due  to 


shorter  in  writing  to  yon,  from  my  uncertainty 
whether  you  are  at  Rome  or  already  set  out.  As 
long  as  I  remain  in  this  ignorance,  I  will  still  write  a 
few  lines,  rather  than  suffer  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing to  you  to  pass  without  a  letter.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  now  nothing  to  ask  of  you,  or  to  tell 
you.  I  have  made  all  my  requests,  which  yon  will 
execute  as  you  promised ;  when  I  have  any  news,  I 
will  tell  you.  One  thing  however  I  shall  not  cease 
to  urge  as  long  as  I  suppose  you  to  remain  in 
Rome,  that  yon  would  leave  that  business  com- 
pleted respecting  the  account  with  Cfesar.  I  look 
eagerly  for  your  letters ;  especially  that  I  may  know 
the  time  of  your  departure. 


LETTER   VIL 

I  SEXD  yon  a  letter  every  day,  or  rather  each 
day,  shorter ;  for  I  become  every  day  more  appre* 
hensive  that  you  may  have  set  out  for  Epirus. 
However,  that  you  may  see  I  have  attended  to 
your  request,  Pompeius  says  he  shall  present  five 
new  prefects  as  before,  with  exemption  of  service, 
and  with  the  authority  of  magistrates'.  After 
spending  three  days  with  Pompeius  in  his  own 
house,  I  am  going  to  Bmndisium  this  20th  of  May. 
I  leave  him  an  excellent  citizen,  and  fully  prepared 
to  repel  the  evils  which  are  apprehended.  I  shall 
hope  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  that  I  may  know 
both  what  ypn  are  doing,  and  where  you  are. 


LETTER  Vin. 

It  is  now  twelve  days  that  I  have  been  detained 
at  Bmndisium,  partly  by  indisposition ;  from 
which  however  I  am  now  recovered,  having  been 
free  from  fever  ;  partly  by  the  expectation  of  Pon- 
tinius's  arrival,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  intimation.  But  I  am  expecting  to  sail.  If 
you  are  at  Rome,  which  I  scarcely  suppose,  but  if 
you  are,  I  should  exceedingly  wish  you  to  attend 
to  the  following  circumstance.  I  received  infor- 
mation from  Rome  that  my  friend  Milo  complained 
in  his  letters  of  my  unkindness,  because  Philoti- 
mns  was  a  party  in  the  purchase  of  his  goods  *, 
This  I  desired  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  C.  Duro- 
nins,  whom  I  knew  to  be  mnch  attached  to  Milo, 
and  such  a  one  as  you  esteem  him.  His  inten- 
tions and  mine  were,  first,  that  the  property  might 
thus  come  under  my  control,  and  that  no  ill-dis- 
posed purchaser  might  rob  him  of  his  slaves,  of 
whom  he  has  a  great  many  with  him ;  then,  that 
the  security  he  had  wished  to  provide  iPor  Fausta  * 

c  Different  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
text  and  the  meaning  of  this  sentence.  It  seems  to  me 
most  probable,  that  Pompeius  was  allowed  to  nominate  to 
Cicero's  prefectures,  which  were  often  honorary,  and  while 
they  gave  authority,  admitted  of  exemption  from  service. 
Cicero  only  insisted  on  excluding  all  persons  concerned  in 
traffic.  [See  letter  11  of  this  book.]  The  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  prefect  appears  to  have  been  to  determine 
causes  in  such  places  where  there  were  no  authorised 
magistrates. 

d  Philotimns  was  a  freed*man  of  Terentia,  Cicero's 
wife.  Milo  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  Clodius, 
and  in  consequence  went  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  his  debts  being  very  groat,  his  estate  was  sold 
by  public  auction  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 

•  Fausta  was  Milo's  wife. 
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might  be  ratified ;  added  to  which,  if  anjthing  coold 
be  Mved,  that  I  might  the  more  easily  sare  it. 
Now  1  should  be  glad  if  jou  would  examine  into  the 
whole  affair,— for  accounts  are  often  exaggerated. 
Bnt  if  he  complains,  if  he  writes  to  his  friends,  if 
Fansta  is  of  the  same  mind,  do  not  let  Philotimus 
continue  to  have  any  concern  in  the  property,  con- 
trary to  Milo*8  wishes ;  for  so  I  told  him  in  person, 
and  he  engaged  to  do.  It  was  no  great  object  to 
me.  But  if  what  I  have  heard  is  undeserving  of 
notice,  yon  will  judge  what  is  right.  Speak  to 
Dnronius.  I  have  written  also  to  Camillus,  and  to 
Lamia;  and  the  rather,  because  I  could  not  depend 
upon  your  being  in  Rome.  In  short,  you  will 
determine  what  you  think  most  consistent  with  my 
honour,  my  reputation,  and  my  interest 


LETTER   IX. 

I  ARRivBD  at  Actium '  the  15th  of  June,  hav- 
ing feasted  like  the  Salii  >  at  Corcyra,  and  Sybotis, 
upon  the  presents  which  Arcus  and  my  friend  Eu- 
tychides  ^  had  splendidly  and  kindly  provided  for 
me.  I  preferred  going  from  Actium  by  land,  after 
having  had  a  very  unpleasant  voyage.  The  dou- 
bling of  Leucate  too  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
difficulty  ;  and  1  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  pro- 
ceed to  Patrae  in  a  small  vessel  without  my  equi- 
page. I  daily  study  myself,  and  direct  my  attendants, 
to  carry  into  effect  my  determination  (in  which 
you  often  encouraged  my  speed),  to  discharge  this 
office,  which  is  out  of  the  common  *  course,  with  the 
utmost  moderation,  and  the  utmost  forbearance.  I 
hope  that  the  Parthians  will  be  quiet,  and  that  for- 
tune will  favour  me :  I  shall  do  my  parL  Pray 
take  care  to  let  me  know  what  you  are  doing, 
where  you  will  be  at  successive  times,  how  you  left 
my  affairs  at  Rome,  and  above  all  about  the  twenty 
and  the  eight  hundredi  sestertia  (166/.  and  6660/. ). 
This  you  will  accomplish  in  one  letter  carefully 
despatched,  so  that  it  may  reach  me.  But  (though 
you  are  now  absent,  while  the  business  of  the  pro- 
vinces is  not  under  consideration,  yet  will,  as  you 
wrote  me  word,  be  present  at  the  time)  remember 
to  provide  through  your  own  influence,  and  through 
all  my  friends,  especially  through  Hortensius,  that 
my  year  of  service  may  remain  in  its  present  state, 
and  that  no  addition  may  be  decreed.  I  am  so 
earnest  in  this  request,  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  not 
even  beg  you  to  contend  against  Any  intercalation^. 

f  On  the  coast  of  AcamaniA  in  Graece.  The  same  place 
that  was  afterwarda  distinguiahed  by  the  engagement 
between  Augiirtus  and  Sf.  Antonius,  which  decided  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

c  The  Salii  were  priests  of  Mars,  who,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  solemn  processions,  used  to  partake  of  a  splendid 
entertainment ;  ^m  whence  Salearic  feasts  derived  their 


1^  Areas  and  Eutychides  were  freed-men  bdonging  to 
Atticus,  whose  house  at  Buthrotum  was  near  to  Curcyra 
and  Bybotis.  through  which  Cicero  passed  after  he  had 
crnesed  the  Adriatic.  Eutychides  is  mentioned  before, 
book  iv.  letter  15. 

1  It  was  usual  for  the  consuls  to  take  a  government  imme- 
diately upon  resigning  their  office.  Cicero  having  declined 
this  at  the  time,  was  now  appointed  out  of  the  regular 
coarse. 

J  Mentioned  above  in  letter  5  of  this  book. 

k  This  is  said  Jestingly.  The  irregularities  of  the  year, 
previous  to  CsMar's  reformation  of  the  calendar,  used  to 
be  rectified  by  the  occasional  insertion  of  a  month.  consist- 


But  I  must  not  impose  every  burden  upon  yo«. 
At  least  however  be  firm  upon  the  labfcct  of  the 
year.  My  affectionate  and  dear  boy  Cicero  sends 
his  compUments  to  you.  1  have  always,  as  yo« 
know,  had  a  regard  for  Dionyaoi  ;  bat  I  eite&B 
him  more  and  more  every  day,  and  partindarfy 
because  he  lovea  you,  and  is  cmitiniiaUy  talking 
about  you. 


LETTER   X. 

Having  reached  Athens  the  26ih.  of  Jme,  I 
have  been  now  three  days  expecting  Pontiiiins,  hot 
have  yet  heard  nothing  certain  aboot  his  arrivaL 
1  assure  you  my  thoughts  have  been  entirely  en- 
gaged upon  you :  and  though  I  was  naturally  led 
to  this  by  my  own  feelings,  yet  these  have  been  the 
more  lively  from  the  recollection  that  I  was  tread> 
ing  in  your  steps.  In  short,  our  whole  cooversa- 
tion  is  abont  yon.  But  you  perhaps  wish  rather  to 
hear  something  abont  me.  I  have  to  tell  yon.  thea, 
that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  ezpenae  iacvrred, 
either  publicly  or  privately  upon  me,  or  any  of  vy 
train.  Nothing  is  received  under  the  aanctkn  of 
the  Julian  law^ ;  nothing  from  those  with  whom  we 
lodge.  My  attendants  are  all  resolved  to  support 
my  reputation.  So  far  all  is  welL  This  being  ob- 
served, has  called  forth  mocb  disooorse  ai^  < 
mendation  among  the  Greeks.  In  what  i 
to  be  done,  I  study  to  conduct  myself,  as  I  i 
stood  you  to  approve.  But  it  will  be  tune  to  take 
credit  for  these  matters  when  we  arrive  at  tbe  pero- 
ration and  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  rest  of 
my  concerns  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  often  it> 
proach  myself  for  not  having  devised  sone  meaai 
of  escaping  from  this  employment.  How  littk  b 
it  adapted  to  my  habits  !  How  tme  is  that»yi^ 
— "  Every  one  to  his  own  trade !"  Yon  will  i' 


**  What  has  already  happened?  you  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  business."  I  know  not,  bnt  I  ap> 
prebend  there  is  worse  to  come, — thoogh  I  bear 
this,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  to  all  appearance  admi- 
rably ;  but  I  am  worried  in  my  inward  feelings,  I7 
the  many  things  which  are  every  day  arroganl^ 
said  or  concealed  in  anger  and  petulance,  and  every 
kind  of  foolish  weakness,  which  I  do  not  spedfy, — 
not  from  any  wish  to  hide  them  from  jou,  bat 
because  they  are  irremediable.  When  I  am 
returned  safe,  you  shall  admire  my  patience :  it  is 
a  virtue  I  am  deeply  studying.  Bat  enoi^h  of 
this.  Though  I  had  little  else  to  write  about,  not 
being  able  to  guess  even  what  you  are  doing  or 
where  you  are.  Nor  was  I  ever  so  lon|^  in  ^ao- 
ranee  of  my  own  affairs  ;  what  has  been  done  ihost 
Ceesar's  business,  what  about  Milo's  ;  and  I  have 
not  only  seen  nobody,  but  have  not  so  muA  as 
heard  any  report  to  inform  me  of  what  is  going  <bi 
in  the  republic.  If  therefore  you  know  anythiag 
about  these  matters,  with  which  you  think  I  sboaU 
like  to  be  acquainted,  you  will  confisr  a  greaM.  kind- 
ness upon  me  by  letting  me  hear  it.  What  is  there 
besides  ?  Nothing  truly  but  this,  that  I  am  highly 
delighted  with  Athens,  with  the  city  itself,  and  the 

ing  of  more  or  fewer  days,  at  the  diseretion^or  the  peotiftee*. 
between  the  23d  and  24th  of  Febmary.  This  was  eaBM 
an  intercalary  month. 

l^By  the  Julian  law  the  paUio  dBeers  of  Rone  w«re 
entitled  to  certain  articles  of  provision  in  the  towns  tfaraofk 
which  they  passed. 
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enfs  of  the  city ;  with  the  affection  of  the 
towardf  70a,  and  their  kindness  also  to  me ; 
pecially  with  the  philosophical  spirit  which 
here  prevails  ".  If  there  is  any  good,  it  is 
bond  in  Aristus,  with  whom  I  lodge, — for  I 
p  your,  or  rather  my  Xeno,  to  Quintns  ;  but 
IKS  are  80  near,  that  we  pass  whole  days 
!r.  At  soon  as  yon  can,  let  me  hear  yonr 
that  I  may  know  what  yon  do,  where  you 
d,  abore  aU,  when  you  will  be  in  Rome. 


LETTER   XI. 

'  is  this  ?  so  often  to  send  letters  to  Rome, 
e  for  yon  ?  Hereafter,  however,  I  will  rather 
I  Tain,  than  suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass 
writing  to  you.  I  entreat  you  by  your 
I  *,  while  you  are  there,  to  secure  by  all 
means,  that  the  period  of  ray  government 
t  be  prolonged.  I  cannot  teU  you  how 
I  wish  for  the  city ;  how  ill  I  bear  the 
ences  of  my  present  situation.  Marcellus 
i  shamefully  about  this  citizen  of  Como**. 
I  not  held  a  magistracy,  at  least  he  belonged 
f  the  colonies  on  the  Po  i> :  so  that  the 
pven  to  our  friend  Pompeius,  appears  to 
no  less  than  that  to  Caesar.  But  this  is 
em.  I  thought  also,  as  you  say  Varro 
that  Pompeius  was  certainly  going  into 
I  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  easily  persuaded 
nes  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  wished, 
be  should  not  go  away  anywhere.  The 
tierefore  will  try  what  he  can  do ;  and  his 
has  the  greatest  weight  with  him.  I  send 
he  6th  of  July,  the  day  of  my  leaving 
fter  having  been  there  ten  whole  days, 
is  arrived ;  and  at  the  same  time  Cn. 
the  quiestor  '  is  here  ;  and  your  Tullius 
nt  I  have  some  open  boats  belonging  to 
ians,  and  some  double-oared  Tessels  of 
nueans,  and  others.  I  hear  nothing  of 
ana.  For  the  rest.  I  trust  to  the  gods, 
have  made  my  journey  through  Greece 
applause  ;  nor  have  I  yet  any  complaint 
'  mj  people ;  they  seem  to  know  me,  and 
e,  and  the  conditions  of  their  service ; 
jrely  subservient  to  my  good  estimation. 
1,  if  that  proverb  be  true,  '*  Like  master, 
'  they  will  assuredly  continue  in  the 
sition  :  for  they  shall  see  nothing  in  me 

pears  to  me  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this  du- 
re. Had  &yw  icdrcv  related  to  the  ambiguity 
mio  philosophy,  I  apprehend  it  would  have 
le  ^  prefixed.' 

f  adjuration  elsewhere  occurring  In  Cicero'fi 
rrer  nnusoal  it  may  be  in  England,  it  seemed 
rre  this  diaraoter  of  the  original  in  the  trans- 

to  be  out  of  enmity  to  Catsar  that  the  consul 
1  ordered  a  person  of  Como.  to  which  place 
ended  the  rights  of  citiaenahip,  to  be  publicly 

's  father  had  before  got  the  same  privileges 
fierally  to  the  colonies  bordering  on  the  Po. 
-  it  was  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  on  a 
n  may  be  inferred  from  Uie  history  of  St. 
ii.  35. 
es  was  probably  a  freed«man  of  Pompeius, 

mm  of  the  provincial  qusntor  principally  re- 
plies of  the  army. 


to  justify  their  delinquency.  But  if  this  be  found 
insufficient,  1  shall  adopt  severer  measures ;  for 
hitherto  I  have  been  gentle  and  lenient ;  and,  as  I 
hope,  not  without  some  effect.  But,  as  some  say, 
I  have  calculated  upon  this  forbearance  only  for 
one  year :  take  care  then  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
character  by  any  prolongation  of  my  government. 
I  now  come  back  to  what  you  desire  of  me.  With 
regard  to  the  prefects,  there  shall  be  an  exemption 
of  service  for  any  you  •  please ;  only  name  them  :  I 
shall  not  hesitate,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  Apuleius.  I 
love  Xeno  as  much  as  you  do,  and  am  confident  that 
he  is  sensible  of  it.  I  have  put  you  in  the  highest 
favour  with  Patron,  and  the  rest  of  these  effeminate 
philosophers* ;  and  have  done  no  more  than  you 
deserved ;  for  he  told  me  that  yon  had  thrice  written  to 
him,  to  assure  him  that  in  consequence  of  his  letter 
I  would  take  care  of  that  business** ;  which  he  took 
very  kindly.  But  upon  Patron's  applying  to  me, 
to  request  that  your  Areopagus  would  cancel  the 
decree  they  had  made  in  the  pnetorship  of  Poly- 
charmus,  it  appeared  both  to  Xeno,  and  afterwards 
to  Patron  himself,  more  proper  that  I  should  write 
to  Memmius,  who  had  gone  to  Mitylene  the  very 
day  before  I  arrived  at  Athens,  in  order  that  he 
might  signify  to  his  friends  his  consent  to  the  mea- 
sure. For  Xeno  was  persuaded  that  the  Areopagus 
would  never  grant  it  against  the  will  of  Memmius. 
But  Memmius  had  already  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
building  :  he  was,  however,  displeased  with  Patron ; 
which  made  me  write  particularly  to  him  a  letter, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  I  wish  yon  to  com- 
fort Pilia  for  my  sake^ :  for  I  will  tell  you  ;  you 
need  not  mention  it  to  her ;  I  received  a  packet,  in 
which  was  Pilia's  letter :  I  took  it,  opened  it,  read 
it  It  was  written  with  great  feeling.  The  letters 
you  received  from  Brundisium,  without  any  from 
me,  were  despatched  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  well. 
For  I  would  not  have  you  put  off  with  that  servile 
excuse^  of  business.  Take  care  to  let  me  hear 
everything ;  but  especially  take  care  of  your  own 
health. 


LETTER  XII. 

A  SEA  voyage  is  a  serious  thing,  even  in  July. 
We  were  five  days  coming  from  Athens  to  Delus. 
On  the  6th  of  Jtdy  we  proceeded  from  the  Piraeus  ' 

■  It  does  not  appear  that  the  governors  of  provinces  were 
limited  in  their  appointment  of  prefects.  Cicero  only 
excluded  such  as  carried  on  any  traffic.  [See  above,  let- 
ter 7  of  this  book.]  The  translation  here  offered  is  now, 
but  is  most  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  original  thus 
pointed.  "  in  prefectis,  excusatio  lis  quos  voles:  deferto." 

t  The  Epicureans. 

V  Memmius  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Athens,  where  he  got  from  the 
council  cf  the  Areopagus  a  grant  to  build  upon  the  site  of  a 
school  of  Epicurus.  This  the  supporters  of  that  philoso- 
phy were  anxious  to  prevent 

▼  It  has  been  doubted  to  what  this  alludes,  and  indeed 
it  is  one  of  those  private  circumstances  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain ;  but  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that 
some  letter  from  Pilia  to  Atticus  had  fallen  by  mistake 
into  Cicero's  hands,  and  that  it  contained  some  expressions 
of  uneasiness,  which  Cicero  takes  this  opportunity  of  re- 
questing her  husband  to  soothe. 

w  The  meaning  of  the  original  is  uncertain.  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be  **  an  excuse  of  being  busy;"  which  he 
represents  as  an  excuse  fit  for  a  slave,  who  was  forced  to 
work.  *  The  port  of  Athens. 
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to  Zotter  with  a  tronbleflome  wind,  which  detained 
OS  there  the  next  day.  On  the  8th  we  had  a 
pleasant  passa^  to  Ceo.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Gyanui  with  a  fttrong  gale,  but  not  unfaToarable. 
We  completed  our  course  to  Seyms,  and  thence  to 
Delut,  to  both  of  them  quicker  than  we  wished. 
Yon  are  acquainted  with  the  undecked  vessels  of 
the  Rhodians ;  there  is  nothing  less  calculated  to 
resist  the  waves.  I  had,  therefore,  determined  not 
to  hurry,  nor  to  stir  from  Delus  till  the  indications 
from  the  heights  should  be  faTourable.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  of  Messala,  I  immediately  wrote  to  you 
from  Gyams  ;  and  I  also  communicated  my  opinion 
to  Hortensius^,  with  whom  I  fully  sympathised. 
But  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  you  informing  me 
what  is  said  of  that  judgment,  and  indeed  upon  the 
whole  state  of  the  republic,  and  that  a  statesman- 
like letter,  since  you  are  reading  over  my  treatise 
on  CrOTemment  with  my  friend  Thallumetus*;  so 
that  1  may  Iram  not  only  what  is  doing  (for  that 
even  your  grave  client  Helenius  could  tell),  but 
what  will  be  done  hereafter.  By  the  time  you  read 
this,  the  consuls  will  be  appointed.  You  will  be 
able  to  perceive  with  some  certainty  everything 
relating  to  Cesar,  to  Pompeius,  to  the  trials  them- 
selves. But,  I  beseech  you,  since  you  remain  in 
Rome,  clear  off  my  business.  What  I  forgot  to 
answer  yon  about  the  brick- work*,  I  request  you  to 
get  done.  Respecting  the  water,  if  anything  can 
be  done,  1  beg  you  to  manage  it  with  your  usual 
kindness.  1  do  from  my  own  sense  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  from  your  representation,  consider  it  of 
real  importance :  therefore  accomplish  something. 
If  Philippus  has  asked  you  to  do  anything  in  his 
affair,  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  gratify  him. 
I  will  write  more  to  you  when  I  am  settled  ;  I  am 
now  completely  in  thus  middle  of  the  sea. 


LETTER  XIIL 

I  AKRiviD  at  Ephesus  the  22d  of  July,  the  five 
hundred  and  sixtieth  day  after  the  battle  of  BoviUa**. 
The  voyage  was  performed  without  danger,  and 
without  sickness ;  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  undecked  Rhodian  vessels.  Of  the  con- 
course  of  deputations,  and  individuals,  and  the 
incredible  multitude  which  came  to  greet  me  at 
Samos,  and  in  an  astonishing  manner  at  Ephesus,  1 
imagine  you  have  already  heard;  or  may  say, 
"  how  does  it  concern  me  *? ''  However,  both  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  addressed  me  with  as  much 
xeal  as  if  I  had  come  with  a  command  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  as  if  I  had  been  an  Ephesian  prsetor'. 
From  which  I  know  you  will  understand  that  my 

r  Meeaala  was  related  to  Hortensiua.  He  had  been 
charged  with  bribery  at  his  election  to  the  consulship.  See 
book  iv.  letter  16. 

«  Probably  one  of  Attious's  freed-men. 

•  This,  and  what  follows  about  the  water,  probably  refers 
to  his  house  in  Rome. 

^  This  was  the  place  where  Clodius  was  killed  in  his 
a,ttny  with  Milo.  Cicero  uses  the  phrase  Jestingly,  as  if 
its  Importanoe  ocuistituted  a  new  epoch. 

c  It  is  probable  this  may  have  been  an  expression  fami- 
liar to  Atticus. 

*  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  were  likely  to  bo  often  at  variance,  the  former  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor, 
the  latter  by  that  of  their  own  magistrates,  whom  they 
therefore  respectively  courted. 


boasting  of  so  many  years  is  now  brosglU  to  the 
test*.  But  as  I  hope  I  shall  pat  in  practice  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  from  you  ;  and  shall  he  aUe 
to  satisfy  all  parties  ;  and  the  nacre  easily,  lariMK 
in  my  province  the  compositiona'  have  alrieady  heca 
made.  But  enough  of  this ;  especially  as  Ccstns 
informed  me,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  that  be  ^ould 
set  out  this  very  night  I  have  attended  to  yov 
little  concerns'  at  Ephesus ;  and  to  Tbenutt;  (who 
previously  to  piy  arrival  had  generooalj  prawaed 
his  assistance  to  all  your  friends,)  yet  1  ^ve  pre- 
sented PhilogenesandSeius,  and  haverecommeaded 
Xeno  of  ApoUonidis.  He  promised  to  do  evoy- 
thing  you  wished.  I  have  besides  explained  to 
Philogenes  the  account  of  what  1  borrowed^  frosa 
you.  So  much  for  this  also.  I  retom  to  the  affairs 
of  the  city.  I  entreat  you  by  your  fortunes,  stnce 
you  remain  in  Rome,  first  of  all  to  support  aaJ 
secure  this,  that  my  government  maj  be  but  for  the 
year,  that  there  be  even  no  intercalation  *.  la  the 
next  place,  finish  my  commissions ;  especially  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  that  domestic^  busniess,  ia 
which  you  know  my  difficulty  :  then  have  a  regard 
to  Csesar^,  whose  friendship  I  have  *^irTtH  at 
your  recommendation  ;  nor  do  I  regret  it.  And  if 
you  know  how  much  it  concerns  me  to  be  informed 
and  regardful  of  what  is  doing  in  the  repol^c, 
(doing?  nay,  rather  what  is  hereafter  to  take  place,) 
write  everything  to  me,  and  exactly ;  p^rticnlarly 
whether  the  state  of  the  judgments  that  are  ettha 
made,  or  to  be  made,  is  attended  with  difficulty. 
About  the  water ',  as  you  think  it  worth  vrhile.  If 
Philippus  should  want  anything,  I  shall  be  obitged 
to  you  to  attend  to  it". 


LETTER    XIV. 

Till  I  am  settled  in  some  place,  joo.  must  not 
expect  me  to  send  you  either  long  letters,  or  always  ia 
my  own  hand;  but  when  I  have  time,  I  will  do  b^h. 
I  am  now  pursuing  my  journey  on  a  hot  and  dusty 
road.  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  from  Ephesus ;  thu 
I  send  from  Tralles.  I  expect  to  be  in  m  j  proviace 
the  1st  of  August  From  that  day,  if  you  love  mei 
endeavour  to  secure  the  termination  of  my  goferm- 
ment  after  one  year.  In  the  mean  time  I  have 
received  intelligence  such  as  I  could  wish;  first, 
that  the  Parthians  are  quiet ;  then,  that  the  con- 
tracts with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  completed ; 
lastly,  that  the  sedition  of  the  soldiers  has  been 
allayed  by  Appius,  and  their  pay  delivered  to  them 
up  to  the  middle  of  July.  I  am  wonderfully  we& 
received  in  Asia.  My  arrival  has  occaaloined  not 
the  smallest  expense  to  anybody.  1  hope  all  ay 
attendants  will  have  regard  to  my  reputation.  I  ' 
have  great  apprehensions  ;  but  hope  for  the  besL 

«  By  bis  boasting  he  probably  means  his  pfaikw^biol 
prudence. 

t  These  were  the  contracts  entered  into  annvall  j  V<«ua 
the  fanners  of  the  revalue  and  the  proprietors. 

C  This  may  hare  been  borrowed  from  AtXie^i*s  o«a 
expression. 

b  See  letter  15  of  thU  book. 

1  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

J  Thift  probably  alludes  to  the  marriaga  of  hk  da^Mw. 
See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

k  See  letter  £  of  this  book. 

1  See  above,  letter  12  of  thU  book. 

B  See  letter  12  of  this  book.  I  conceive  Oito  sad  ^e 
former  clause  to  make  two  distinct  aentoioes. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICU8. 
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f  people  have  now  joined  me  except  year 
ToUhifl.  I  porpoae  going  directly  to  the 
o  appropriate  the  remaining  summer  months 
itaij  bunoess,  the  winter  months  to  civil 
19.  I  trust  that,  if  you  know  me  to  be 
aoxioui  than  yourself  about  the  republic, 
i  send  me  word  of  everything  that  happens, 

happen.  You  cannot  gratify  me  more: 
)j  the  execution  of  what  I  begged  you  to  do, 
ly  that  inmost  concern  ",  which  I  haye  so 

heart.  I  write  in  haste,  and  in  dust.  My 
otters  shall  be  more  particular. 


LETTER  XV. 

fB  to  Laodicea  the  31st  of  July.    From 

you  will  begin  the  reckoning  of  my  year. 

could  be  more  desired,  nothing  more 
ately  entertained,  than  my  arrivaL  But  it 
be  believed  how  sick  I  am  of  this  business. 
vity  of  my  mind,  with  which  you  are  so 
tainted,  has  not  a  sufficient  field  to  exert 
i  the  notable  effect  of  my  industry  is  lost, 
me  to  administer  justice  at  Laodicea,  and 
as  at  Rome?  And  while  our  friend  is 
ling  so  large  an  army,  for  me  to  have  the 
ly  of  two  meagre  legions.^    In  short,  I 

these  things  ;  1  want  the  splendour,  the 
le  city,  my  own  home,  and  you.     But  I 

it  as  I  can,  provided  it  be  but  for  one 
oy  government  is  prolonged,  it  is  all  over 
;  but  it  may  very  easily  be  prevented  if 

remain  at  Rome.  Yon  ask  what  I  do 
(hall  continue  to  live,  as  I  do,  at  a  great 

I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  plan 
opted.  I  observe  a  strict  self-denial^, 
to  your  advice  ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 

be  necessary  to  raise  money  in  order  to 
lat  I  have  borrowed  of  you.     I  do  not 

the  wounds  of  Appius',  but  they  appear 
t  be  concealed.     1  write  this  on  the  3d 

on  my  way  from  Laodicea  to  the  camp 
a.  Thence  I  mean  to  proceed  to  Mount 
at  I  may  contend  in  arms  with  Msra- 
,  if  I  can,  may  decide  the  affair  of  your 
tie  panniers,  as  they  say,  hare  been  put 
)ng  beast'.  It  is  confessedly  a  burden 
ot  belong  to  me,  but  I  will  bear  it,  only, 

me,  kt  it  not  exceed  the  year.  Mind 
ent  in  time,  that  you  may  solicit  the 
ce.     I  am  exceedingly  anxious,  because 

long  while  that  I  hxwt  remained  in  ig- 
all  that  is  doing.     Therefore,  as  I  have 

to  yoo,  make  me  acquainted,  besides 
s,  with  the  state  itself.  Should  I  write 
ardy  messenger  ?  but  I  deliver  this  to  a 
id  friendly  man,  C.  Andronicus  of 
on  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of 

AUodin^  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
tual  is  to  be  midentood  accro'i  abstinence 
rtkm,  such  as  wm  made  a  great  aooroe  of 
?  provincial  gtnremors. 
ad   preceded  Cicero  in  the  goremment  of 
vooDda  be  had  inflicted  were  tboM  of  ex- 

s  waa  the  captain  of  a  lawle»  band,  to  whom 

cus  s  bad  run  awaj. 

ial  auMcuakm,  i^miiying  wnmrthinf  munit- 


sending  to  me  bv  the  messengers  of  the  public 
renters,  through  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  and 
customs  within  my  district. 


LETTER   XVL 

Whilb  I  am  on  my  journey,  and  actually  on 
the  road,  the  messengers  of  the  public  renters  are 
setting  out ;  yet  I  have  thought  it  right  to  steal  a 
little  time,  that  you  may  not  think  me  regardless  of 
your  injunction.  Accordingly,  I  have  stopped  in 
the  road  to  send  you  shortly  this  information, 
which  should  have  occupied  a  larger  space.  My 
arrival,  which  was  eagerly  expected  in  this  miserable 
and  utterly  ruined  province,  took  place  the  last 
day  of  July.  During  three  days  that  I  staid  at 
Laodicea,  three  at  Apamea,  and  three  at  Synnade, 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  pay  the  head  money  imposed  upon  them ;  the 
universal  sale  of  goods ;  the  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  cities,  the  fatal  traces,  not  of  a  man, 
but  of  some  savage  beast.  In  short,  I  am  sick  of 
everythmg,  even  of  my  life.  The  wretched  cities, 
however,  find  some  relief  in  being  free  from  any 
expense  either  on  my  account  or  that  of  my  lieute- 
nants, quaestors,  or  anybody  else.  For  I  decline  to 
accept  not  only  forage,  and  what  is  allowed  by  the 
Julian  law,  but  even  my  fire-wood ;  nor  does  any- 
body receive  a  single  thing  besides  four  beds,  and 
a  roof  to  cover  them ;  in  many  places,  not  so  much 
as  that,  for  we  more  commonly  remain  under  a 
tent.  Hence  we  have  a  surprising  concourse  from 
the  country,  from  the  villages,  and  from  every 
house.  Indeed  they  revive  again  at  my  approach, 
at  the  justice,  the  moderation,  the  clemency  of 
your  Cicero  ;  so  that  he  has  exceeded  the  expecU- 
tions  of  all  people.  Appius',  upon  hearing  that  I 
was  coming,  went  into  the  remotest  part  of  the 
province,  as  far  as  Tarsus,  where  he  holds  a  session. 
1  hear  nothing  of  the  Parthians ;  but  some,  who 
are  ktely  arrived,  relate  that  our  cavalry  have  been 
defeated  by  the  Wbarians^  Bibulus  does  not  even 
yet  think  of  going  into  his  province* ;  which  peo- 
ple attribute  to  this,  that  be  wishes  to  remain  there 
as  late  as  he  can.  I  am  hastening  to  join  the  army, 
which  is  two  days  distant. 


LETTER   XVn. 

I  HAVE  received  from  Rome  a  packet  of  letters 
without  one  from  yon  ;  which,  if  only  you  were 
there,  and  were  well,  I  attribute  to  the  fault  of 
Philotlmus,  not  to  you.  I  dictate  this  sitting  in 
my  carriage,  on  my  way  to  the  camp,  from  which 
I  am  distant  two  days'  journey.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  sure  persons  to  whom  I  can  deliver  my 
letters,  therefore  1  reserve  myself  for  that.  How- 
ever, though  I  would  rather  yon  should  hear  it  from 
others,  I  conduct  myself  in  the  province  with  such 
moderation,  that  not  a  penny  is  spent  upon  any  of 
my  people.  This  is  accomplished  also  by  the 
attention  of  the  lieutenants,  and  tribunes,  and 
prefects,  for  they  are  all  zealous  for  my  honoor. 


•  Appins  was  Cicero's  predeccMor  in  the  province  of 
Cflicia. 

t  This  is  spoken,  in  the  Greek  manner,  of  people  imaa- 
qoainted  vith  tlie  Roman  customs  and  discipline. 
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Our  friend  Lepta  U  admirable^.  Bat  I  most  be 
quick.  I  will  tell  jon  eTerjthlDg  fully  in  •  few 
days.  The  younger  Deiotarus,  who  has  receifed 
from  the  senate  the  title  of  Idng,  has  taken  oor 
Ciceros^  with  him  into  his  kingdom.  While  I  am 
in  my  summer  quarters,  I  considered  it  to  be  the 
best  place  for  the  boys.  Sestius  has  informed  me 
of  the  oonTersation  he  had  with  you  on  the  subject 
of  my  domestic  and  greatest  concern',  and  what 
was  your  opinion.  I  beseech  you,  pay  every  atten. 
tion  to  that  business :  and  let  me  know  what  can 
be  done,  and  what  you  think.  Sestius  likewise 
said  that  Hortensius  had  mentioned  something 
about  extending  the  term  of  my  government.  He 
had  distinctly  promised  me  in  Cumanum  that  he 
would  support  my  release  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  If  yon  have  any  regard  for  me,  fortify  this 
post  7.  It  cannot  be  told  how  unwillingly  I  am  kept 
away  from  you.  Besides,  I  expect  that  this  honour, 
which  I  derive  from  my  moderation,  will  be  the 
more  distinguished,  if  I  soon  retire,  as  it  happened 
to  Sccvola,  who  presided  in  Asia  only  nine 
months.  Appius,  when  he  understood  that  I  was 
approaching,  removed  from  Laodicea  as  far  as 
Tarsus.  There  he  holds  a  session,  while  I  am  in 
the  province  ;  but  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
this  wrong,  for  I  have  enongh  upon  my  hands  in 
healing  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  province,  which  I  endeavour  to  do  with  the 
least  censure  upon  him.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
our  friend  Brutus  that  Appius  has  not  behaved 
handsomely  in  going  away  as  far  as  he  could  upon 
my  approach. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

How  I  wish  you  were  in  Rome,  if  it  happens 
that  you  are  not  there,  for  I  have  no  certain  infor> 
mation,  excepting  that  I  have  received  two  letters 
from  you  dated  the  19th  of  July,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  you  were  going  into  Epirus  about 
the  beginning  of  August.  But  whether  you  are  in 
Rome  or  in  Epirus,  the  Parthians  have  passed  the 
Euphrates  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorns,  son  of 
Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  with  almost  all  his 
forces.  There  is  yet  no  news  of  Bibulus's  arrival 
in  Syria.  Cassius  is  in  the  city  of  Antioch  with  his 
whole  army.  I  am  with  my  army  at  Cybistra,  in 
Cappadoda,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  The 
enemy  is  in  the  Cyrrhestica,  which  is  the  part  of 
Syria  nearest  to  my  province.  I  have  written  to 
the  senate  an  account  of  this  state  of  affairs*.  If 
you  are  at  Rome,  you  will  see  if  you  think  my 
letter  should  be  delivered ;  and  many  things,  nay, 
everything  which  require  your  kind  attention,  the 
sum  of  which  is,  that  between  the  slaying  and  the 
offering  *,  as  they  say,  no  additional  time  or  burden 

*  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  chief  engineer,  and 
had  the  direction  of  the  workmen— prafectua  fabrum.— 
Ep.  Fam.  iiL  7. 

V  The  sons  of  Marcus  and  of  Quintua  Cicero. 
>  Respecting  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter. 
7  It  may  be  suppooed  that  Cicero  uses  this  metaphor  In 
consideration  of  his  military  character. 

*  This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
book  of  the  Familiar  Epistles. 

■  The  meaning  seems  to  be.  that  nothing  may  occur,  at 
sorae  unseasonable  moment,  to  frustrate  my  designs,  and 
prevent  my  hopes,  of  quitting  the  province  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year. 


may  be  laid  upon  me.  For  in  this  weak  state  of 
the  army,  and  deficiency  of  allies,  at  least  such  ss 
can  be  depended  npon,  my  best  secnrxty  is  tSw 
winter.  If  that  season  arrives  without  the  enemy's 
having  passed  into  my  province,  tike  only  thag  I 
fear  is  that  the  senate,  under  the  apprebeasion  of 
domestic  disturbances,  may  be  onwiUiBg  t»  iet 
Pompeios  go  away.  But  if  thej  seaA  KMScbody 
else  in  the  spring,  I  do  not  care,  provided  no  adifi- 
tion  be  made  to  my  time.  So  much  then,  if  yon 
are  in  Rome.  But  if  you  are  gone,  or  indeed  if  yira 
remain  there,  this  is  the  state  of  my  affairs  :  1  have 
no  distrust;  and  following,  as  I  believe,  |midait 
counsels — and  possessing,  I  hope,  a  good  body  of 
men,  I  feel  to  be  in  a  safe  position,  aboandiBg  in 
com,  almost  looking  down  upon  Ciliciay  and  coa- 
venient  for  moving.  My  army  is  small,  bat,  I 
trust,  unanimous  in  affection  towards  m«,  and  likely 
to  be  doubled  by  the  arrival  of  Detotaros  with  sH 
his  forces.  I  have  much  more  faithful  allies  thas 
anybody  else  has  had,  being  struck  vrith  my  kind- 
ness and  forbearance.  I  am  making  a  levy  of 
Roman  citixens,  and  transporting  com  from  the 
fields  into  places  of  safety.  If  it  is  neeessary,  wt 
shall  defend  ourselves  by  arms;  if  not,  by  the 
nature  of  the  country.  Therefore  be  of  goed 
courage  ;  for  I  see  you,  and  am  as  aensible  of  yow 
friendly  sympathy  as  if  yon  were  actually  proe&L 
But  I  beg  of  you»  should  the  consideration  of  my 
case  be  put  off  till  the  first  of  Janoary,  that  yoa 
would,  if  possible,  be  in  Rome  at  that  time.  1  ^aU 
feel  quite  secure  if  you  are  there.  The  coosob  are 
my  friends,  and  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Fanuas: 
still  I  have  need  of  your  assiduity,  pmdence,  aad 
influence.  It  is  a  most  important  time ;  but  I  am 
ashamed  of  using  many  words  vdth  you.  Ov 
young  Ciceros  are  with  Deiotarus,  but  if  necsesnry 
they  shall  be  removed  to  Rhodes,  If  yoa  are  ia 
Rome,  write  to  me  with  your  usual  exactness  ;  if  ia 
Epirus,  yet  send  me  one  of  your  messengers,  thst 
both  you  may  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  1  what 
you  do,  and  mean  to  do.  I  attend  to  the  ooaceras 
of  your  friend  Brutus  in  a  manner  that  be  wooid 
not  do  for  himself.  But  I  now  brio^  forth  my 
ward**,  without  defending  him,  for  it  is  a  slow  and 
fruitless  business.  Yet  I  will  eodeavoor  to  give 
satisfaction,  even  to  you,  which  is  harder  than  to 
Brutus  himself ;  but  1  will  assuredly  satisfy  both. 


LETTER    XIX. 

I  HAD  just  sealed  the  letter  which  I  imagine  yoa 
have  read,  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  coa* 
taining  an  account  of  everything,  when  Appios** 
messenger  hastily  delivered  to  me  your  letter  of  the 
2 let  of  September,  the  forty-seventh  day  from  hia 
leaving  Rome.  Ah,  what  a  distance  !  By  that  I 
make  no  doubt  you  waited  for  Pompeins's  retnm 
from  Ariminum,  and  are  now  gone  to  Epinta ;  aad 
I  fear  you  will  be  not  less,  but,  as  yon  aay,  mote 
anxious  in  Epirus  than  I  am  here.     I  have  wrictm 

^  This  ward  wms  Ariobarzanes,  a  king  of  C«ppadacia, 
whose  person  and  goyemment  the  senate  had  leoon- 
mended  to  the  care  of  Cicero.  He  had  been  driT«n  out  oC 
his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  his  affairs  wcfrv  in  fcnat 
disorder.  Cicero,  while  he  offered  to  sapport  him  in  his 
kingdom,  did  not  undertake  to  defend  him  ayaiiMt  tbt 
claims  of  his  creditors,  one  of  whom  appears  to  have  been 
Brutna. 
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itimofl  aboat  the  Atellian  debt,  desiring  him 
call  upon  Messala.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
on  of  mj  progress  should  have  reached  yon, 
tail  be  still  more  pleased  if  jou  hear  the 
am  glad  joo  take  such  delight  in  the 
*  whom  jroa  ha? e  left  in  Rome ;  and  though 
ever  seen  her,  yet  I  love  her,  and  am  sure 
t  be  amiable.  Farewell  again  and  again, 
nd  jroar  fellow  disciples^.  I  am  glad  you 
ed  with  what  I  have  effected  in  the  army 
g  theTarentine  light  cavalry  «•.  When  you 

00  are  not  sorry  he*  should  have  met  with 
who  contended  with  your  nephew's  uncle  *"; 
ric  of  great  affection  ;  and  by  it  you  have 

1  mind  that  I  onght  to  rejoice  also,  for  it 
ccnrred  to  me.  **  I  cannot  believe  that," 
As  yon  please ;  but  yet  I  rejoice ;  for  being 

yoo  know,  is  very  different  from  being 


LETTER  XX. 

morning  of  the  Saturnalia  (December 
indenissians  surrendered  themselves  to 
rty-seventh  day  after  I  had  begun  to 
;na.  "Who  the  plague  are  these  Pin- 
'  who  are  they  1"  you  will  say ;  •'  I  never 
amc."  What  can  I  do  ?  Could  I  convert 
^toliaor  Macedonia  ?  You  must  know 
er,  that  with  such  an  army  as  I  have 
7  great  affairs  could  have  been  achieved, 
een  done  I  will  shortly  explain  to  you  ; 
>ur  last  letter,  you  give  me  leave  to  do. 
•f  my  arrival  at  Ephesus,  for  you  con> 
36  on  that  day's  celebrity,  than  which 
r  pleased  me  more.  From  thence  I 
ibly  received  in  all  the  towns  where  I 
rived  at  Laodicea  the  last  day  of  July. 
1  two  days  in  great  reputation  ;  and  by 
!ssions  eradicated  all  former  injuries. 
le  at  Apamea,  where  I  staid  five  days  ; 

where  1  was  three  days;  at  Philo- 
lays  ;  and  ten  days  at  Iconium.  My 
?as  exercised  with  the  greatest  equity, 
lenity,  and  the  greatest  dignity, 
le  into  the  camp  the  26th  of  August, 
th  I  reviewed  the  army  near  Iconium. 
ttion,  haring  received  pressing  mes- 
le  Parthians,  I  proceeded  into  Cilicia 
rt  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on 

well  to  the  Epicureans,  if  you  so  far  forget 
lifference  as  to  become  fond  of  your  chil- 
vii  letters. 

»on  to  believe  that  the  Tarentines  were  a 
avalry.  I  hare  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
ustration.  without  which  it  must  be  unin- 
ngliah  reader. 

tsed  to  relate  to  Himu,  who  had  formerly 
or  the  augurshlp,  and  had  lately  been 
nraas  for  the  office  of  cdile  in  opposition 
«curity  of  this,  as  of  many  other  passages, 
ttn  our  ignorance  of  Atticus's  lettw,  to 

periphrasia  for  Cicero  himself,  perhaps 
rue's  own  expression.  It  occurs  again. 
I  in  relation  to  the  same  event 
n.  which  in  the  original  is  in  Greek,  seems 
Aristotle.  Hia  meaning  is,  that  he  may 
through  indignation  against  an  unwor- 
iif^h  it  woald  be  wrong  to  r^oioe  through 
•vmnt  of  aooceas. 


the  province,  with  the  design  of  making  the 
Armenian  Artavasdes,  and  the  Parthians  them- 
selves conceive  that  they  were  excluded  from 
Cappadocia.  After  being  encamped  five  days  at 
Cybistra  in  Cappadocia,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Parthians  were  at  a  long  distance  from  that  passage 
of  Cappadocia,  and  were  rather  threatening  Cilicia. 
Therefore  I  immediately  made  my  way  into  Cilicia 
through  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus.  I  came  to 
Tarsus  the  5th  of  October ;  thence  I  went  to  Mount 
Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia  by  the 
opposite  course  of  the  waters'*.  These  mountains 
were  full  of  etenial  enemies.  Here,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  we  killed  a  great  number  of  them ;  and 
Pontinus  having  advanced  by  night,  and  myself  the 
next  morning,  we  took  and  burned  the  forts,  which 
were  strongly  guarded.  I  was  saluted  Imperator'. 
I  occupied  for  a  few  days  the  very  same  position, 
at  Issus,  which,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius, 
had  been  held  by  Alexander,  not  a  little  better 
general  than  either  you  or  me.  There  I  remained  five 
days ;  and  having  spoiled  and  laid  waste  the  Amanus, 
I  departed.  For  you  know  that  as  there  are  certain 
things  called  panics,  so  there  are  also  the  empty 
rumours  of  war.  The  rumour  of  our  approach 
both  encouraged  Cassius,  who  was  shut  up  in 
Antioch,  and  alarmed  the  Parthians  ;  so  that  Cas- 
sius pursued  them  with  advantage  as  they  retreated 
from  the  city.  In  this  retreat  Osaces,  one  of  the 
Parthian  generals  of  great  authority,  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after.  My 
name  was  respected  in  Syria.  In  the  mean  time 
Bibulus  arrived.  I  imagine  he  wanted  to  be  equal 
with  me  in  this  empty  title.  He  began  to  seek  for 
laurels  in  the  Amanus,  as  if  they  were  strewed 
upon  a  cakeJ.  But  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  first 
cohort,  and  the  centurion  of  the  first  division,  a 
man  distinguished  in  his  situation,  Asinius  Dento, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  cohort,  and  Sextus 
LucUius,  a  military  tribune,  son  to  T.  Gevius 
Csepio,  a  rich  and  splendid  man.  In  truth  be  sus- 
tained an  ugly  blow,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  time 
when  it  happened.  I  invested  Pindenissus  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart :  it  was  a  strong  place  belong- 
ing to  the  free  Cilicians,  and  had  time  out  of  mind 
been  in  arms  against  us.  The  people  were  a  fierce 
and  barbarous  race,  prepared  with  all  the  means  of 
defence.  We  accompUshed  the  business  by  a  large 
mound,  fascines,  a  lofty  tower,  great  quantity  of 
machines  I',  a  numerous  body  of  archers,  great 
fatigue  and  equipage,  and  many  wounds  received, 
but  the  army  safe.  The  Saturnalia  were  truly 
joyous.  I  gave  up  the  spoil,  excepting  the  horses, 
to  the'soldiera.  The  slaves  were  sold  on  the  third 
day  of  the  Saturnalia.  While  I  write  this  in  the 
tribunal',  the  sum  amounts  to  12,000  sestertia 
(96,000/.)  I  shall  leave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  my  brother  Quintus,  to  be  taken  from  hence 

^  T^at  is,  at  the  part  of  the  mountains  whence  the 
streams  descend  in  opposite  directions. 

i  This  title,  as  is  well  known,  used  to  be  conferred  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  soldiers  upon  any  signal  success ; 
the  fasces  were  at  the  same  time  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  general  retained  the  title  till  he  returned  to  Rome. 

J  The  word  in  the  original  signifies  a  kind  of  cake,  which 
was  covered  with  laurel  leaves,  and  from  which  conse- 
quently they  were  easily  gathered. 

k  These  were  various  instruments  for  offence,  such  aa 
continued  In  use  till  the  introduction  of  fire-arms. 

1  A  raised  platform,  on  which  the  persons  in  authority 
were  seated. 
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iato  winter  qatiteri  in  a  part  of  th«  country  that 
is  ill  pacified,  and  am  goin^  myself  to  Laodicea. 
So  moch  for  this.  Bat  let  me  rerert  to  what  I 
have  omitted.  When  you  particularly  advise  me ; 
and  which  is  more  than  all,  in  what  you  labour 
with  so  much  earnestness ;  that  I  should  satisfy 
eren  this  Ligurian  scoffer";  may  I  die,  if  any- 
thing could  be  said  more  elegantly*  But  I  do  not 
call  this  forbearance,  for  that  seems  to  imply  a 
virtue  opposed  to  pleasure,  while  in  my  life  I  never 
felt  so  great  a  pleasure  as  I  do  from  this  integrity 
of  conduct  Nor  is  it  the  reputation  (which  is  very 
great),  but  the  thing  itself  that  delights  me.  In 
short,  such  has  been  its  value,  I  did  not  know 
myself,  nor  was  I  aware  what  1  could  do  in  this 
kind.  I  am  justly  proud.  Nothing  can  be  more 
honourable.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  something 
splendid  that  Ariobananes  should  live  and  reign 
by  my  assistance.  I  have  preserved  the  king  and 
the  kingdom,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  by  prudence 
and  authority,  and  making  myself  inaccessible  to 
his  enemies,  not  merely  shut  against  their  presents. 
At  the  same  time,  not  the  smdlest  thing  has  been 
received  from  Cappadocia ;  and  I  even  hope  that 
during  the  whole  year  of  my  government  not  a 
farthing  of  expense  will  be  incurred  in  the  pro- 
vince. Brutus,  who  was  desponding**,  1  have 
cheered  as  much  as  I  could.  I  love  him  no  less 
than  thou :  I  had  almost  said,  than  thee.  This  is 
all  I  had  to  tell  you.  I  am  now  preparing  to  send 
a  public  account  to  Rome,  which  will  be  more  full 
than  if  I  had  sent  from  the  Amanus.  But  am  I 
to  understand  that  yon  will  not  be  in  Rome  ? 
Everything  depends  upon  the  first  of  March  ^.  For 
I  am  apprehensive  that  when  the  business  of  the 
province  is  taken  into  consideration,  if  any  resist- 
ance is  made  on  the  part  of  Cfesar^,  I  may  be 
continued.  If  you  were  there  to  attend  to  this,  I 
should  have  no  fears.  I  come  now  to  the  affairs 
of  the  city,  with  which,  after  a  long  ignorance,  I 
have  at  length  been  made  acquainted  by  your  most 
acceptable  letter  of  the  28th  of  December.  Your 
freed-man  Philogenes  took  great  eare  to  send  it  by 
a  circuitous  and  not  very  safe  route.  For  that, 
which  you  say  was  delivered  to  Lenius's  servant,  I 
had  not  received  *!.  I  was  pleased  with  what  you 
say  of  Cssar  respecting  both  the  decree  of  the 
senate'  and  your  own  hopes.  If  he  submits  to  this, 
I  am  safe.  That  Leins  should  have  scorched  him- 
self in  this  Plietorian  conflagration,  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned*.  I  want  to  know  why  Lucceius 
should  have  been  so  vehement  about  Q.  Cassius, 

»  This  expression  Is  probably  borrowed  from  shelter  of 
Atticus.  It  is  mippoeed  to  mean  Csto ;  but  the  reason  of 
the  appellation  is  not  known. 

»  About  the  recovery  of  his  money. 

0  When  the  new  consuls  were  to  bring  before  the  lenate 
the  consideration  of  the  provinces. 

P  If  CflNar's  friends  resist  the  appointment  of  anybody 
to  succeed  him  In  Gaul ;  in  that  case  the  senate  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  keep  Poropeius  at  home,  und  to  renew  my 
government  of  CUicia.  For  it  was  expected  that  Pompeius 
might  be  sent  to  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  war.  See  let- 
ter 18  of  this  book. 

1  It  must  be  supposed  that  Philogenes  had  previoualy 
pointed  out  the  same  route  to  this  slave  of  Lenius. 

r  The  senate  had  decreed  to  entertain  the  question  of 
sending  a  successor  to  Ctesar. 

•  This  is  supposed  to  mean  not  a  real  fire,  but  a  sentenoe 
of  condemnation  against  Piastorius,  in  which  Leiua  was 
involve<L 


and  what  has  been  done.    As   socm  as  I  get  to  < 
Laodicea,  I  am  desired  to  preseot  joor  nephew   ' 
Quintus  with  his  robe*  of  manhood.  I  AaSSi  eadea-   ! 
vonr  carefully  to  regulate  his  condact.    He,  tnm 
whom  I  have  derived  such  great  asaiarancc*,  wt  to 
come  to  me  at  Laodicea,  as  he  said,  with  ^yensg 
Ciceros.     I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  Eptraa^  tn 
bring  me  an  account,  not  only  of  your  oecnpstions, 
but  also  of  your  retirement.     Nicanor  i»  in  ottee, 
and  liberally  treated  by  me.     I  think  of  scBtBsif 
him  to  Rome  with  the  public  despatches,  boch  lot 
their  more  careful  conveyance,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  may  bring  me  back  eertain  intelb- 
gence  of  you,  and  lirom  you.     I  am  obliged  to 
Alexis*  for  his  repeated  salutations  :  but  why  <focs 
he  not  by  hb  own  letters  follow  the  example  of  my 
Alexis^  to  you  ?    I  am  looking  ont  for  a  bom  ' 
for  Phemius.   But  it  is  time  to  stop.    Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  let  me  know  when  you  think  of  rew 
turning  to   Rome.     Again  and   again,  feewdl 
When  I  vras  at  Ephesus,  I  carefully  recommeaded 
your  affairs  and  your  friends  to  Thermns ;  and  I  now 
do  the  same  by  letter ;  and  I  have  understood  &ait 
he  is  of  himself  very  desirous  of  serving  yon.     I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  use  your  influence  about 
Pammenus's  house,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  yoa, 
that  what  the  boy  has,  through  jour  and  myassiEt- 
ance,  may  not  by  any  means  be  distnrbed.     I  coa* 
sider  this  as  a  point  of  honour  to  both  of  i^  and  it 
will,  besides,  be  particularly  acceptable  to  me. 


LETTER   XXL 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  hear  that  yon  had  arrived 
safe  in  Epirus,  and  bad,  as  you  saj,  an  agrcesbk 
passage.  I  am  rather  concerned  that  yon  will  net 
be  in  Rome  at  a  period  so  important  to  me  ;  bat  I 
comfort  myself  with  thinking  that  yon  will  not  hke 
to  winter  there,  and  unnecessarily  to  be  ont  of  the 
way  3^.  Cassius,  the  brother  of  your  friend  Q.  Cas- 
sius,  had  sent  the  letter,  of  wMch  yon  ask  me  the 
meaning,  in  a  more  modest  style  than  that  which 
he  sent  afterwards,  where  he  pretends  to  have  pat 
an  end  to  the  Parthian  war.  Thej  bad  indeed 
retreated  from  Antioch  before  the  arrival  of  Biba- 
lus  ;  but  not  in  consequence  of  any  socoess  on  oar 
part  They  are  now  in  vrinter  quarters  in  the 
Cyrrhestica,  and  threaten  us^th  a  great  war.  For 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king^,  ia  in  oitr 
province  *  ;  and  Deiotarus,  whose  son  ia  engag^ 
to  the  daughter  of  Artavasdes  \  from  whom  it  migkt 

t  Young  men  at  the  age  of  seventeen  used  to  c4i«^«  tht 
bordered  robe  of  youth  for  the  plain  oae  of  mvtbood. 

"  Deiotarus.  This  periphrasis  is  probably  taken  tram 
Aiticus's  letter. 

*  The  freed-man  and  amannensb  of  AttJeu. 

w  Tiro,  who  heU  the  same  situatkm  with  dcoik 
'  This  horn  was  for  a  musical  instrumeot ;  and  it  hai 
been  with  good  reason  ocmjectured,  that  the  pcraoB  iar 
whom  it  was  designed  might  have  been  a  freed-maatrf 
Atticus.  who  had  cultivated  a  taste  for  mnaic,  moA  had 
received  the  nameof  Phemius,  from  a moiiciaii  OMntiaDsd 
in  the  Odyssey,  i.  IM.  That  Atticus  vras  hlm«elf  fmi.  <g 
music  nuiy  be  conjectured  from  book  ir.  letter  K :  **  Bx 
quibus  (Britannicis  mandpiis)  nulkM  pnto  te  litesis  mA 
musicis  erudites  expeotare." 

7  Expecting  that  for  these  reasons  Atticos  aalgbt  proba- 
bly change  hto  intenticms. 

*  Not  Cioero'8  province  of  Cilida,  bat  the 
vinoe  of  Syria.    Book  vi.  letter  1. 

*  Artavasdes  was  king  of  Anoenia. 
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lown,  has  no  doobt  but  the  king  himself  will 
the  Eaphratefl  with  all  his  forces  in  the  begin- 
of  sammer.  And  the  Tery  day  that  Cassins's 
rioQS  letter  was  read  in  the  senate,  which  was 
th  of  October,  mine  brooght  an  account  of 

disturbance.  Oar  friend  Azios  says  that 
carried  with  it  great  authority,  while  no  credit 
^ren  to  the  other,  fiibulus's  had  not  then 
received.  I  am  confident  it  must  have  been 
f  alarm.  I  am  afraid  of  this  consequence 
ft ;  that  whilst  Pompeius  is  kept  at  home 

the  apprehension  of  seditious  commotions, 
etar  is  denied  any  honour  from  the  senate ; 
this  knot  is  diaentangling,  the  senate  may 
I  ought  not  to  leave  my  government  before 
essor  arrives ;  and  that  in  such  a  disturbed 
9(  afiairs,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  single 
lants  preride   over    such   large    provinces. 

I  dread  some  prolongation  of  my  time, 
not  even  the  intercession  of  a  tribune  can 
and  the  more  so,  because  of  your  absence, 
r  your  opinion,  influence,  and  zeal,  might 
;  many  difficulties.  But  you  will  say  that  I 
iing  troubles  out  of  my  own  brain.  I  can- 
p  it :  and  wish  it  were  so.  But  I  am  full 
s  ;  though  I  admired  the  conclusion  of  the 
roa  sent  from  Bnthrotum  before  you  had 
ed  from  your  sea-sickness,  in  which  you  say 

far  as  I  see,  and  hope,  you  will  meet  with 
sdiment  to  your  departure.''  I  should  have 
better,  "  as  I  see,"  without  that  »*  hope." 
red  another,  by  a  very  quick  passage,  at 
L,  through  the  messengers  of  the  public 

dated  the  day  of  Lentulus's  triumph.  In 
a  repeat  the  same  mixture  of  bitter  and 
filing  me  first  that  I  shall  have  no  hin- 

then  adding,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  that 

come  to  me.  Your  hesitations  sting  me. 
■>j  this  what  letters  I  have  received.  For  that 
>u  say  you  gave  to  Camula,  the  slave  of  the 
n  Hermon,  has  never  reached  me.  You 
ly   told  me   that  you  had  sent  one  by 

servant.  This,  which  was  dated  the  22d 
oaber,  Lenins  at  length  delivered  to  me  at 
I,  upon  my  arrival  there  the  11th  of  Febru- 
>iir  recommendations  I  acknowledged  to 
nmediately  in  words,  and  shall  do  so  in 
ong  as  I  stay.  The  only  new  subject  in 
r  related  to  tile  Cybiratian  panthers'*.     I 

obliged  to  you  for  answering  M.  Octavius, 
did  not  believe  I  meant  to  send  any.  In 
hat  you  do  not  know  to  be  certain,  you 
duly  deny.  For,  my  own  resolution  being 

by  your  opinion,  I  have  exceeded  every- 
yoa  will  find,  in  forbearance,  and  also  in 
tBineas  of  access,  and  clemency.  There 
r thing  excites  so  much  surprise,  as  that 
ig  of  expense  should  have  been  incurred 
rtained  the  province,  either  for  the  state, 
f  of  my  people,  excepting  L.  Tullius  the 
He,  who  is  otherwise  abstemious,  yet 
orney  availed  himself  of  the  Julian  law. 
ily  once  in  the  day ;  not  as  others  had 
all  the  villages  he  passed  through; 
oa  nobody  received  anything  even  once ; 
>s  me'  to  except  him,  when  I  assert  that 
g  of  expense  was  incurred.     Besides  him 


I  for  the  governors  of  provincea  to 
d  be— fn  to  be  sent  up  for  the  shows  of  their 
lome. 


nobody  received  anything.  For  this  pollution^  I 
am  indebted  to  Q.  Titinius.  The  campaign  being 
ended,  I  gave  the  command  of  the  winter  quarters 
and  of  Cilicia  to  my  brother  Qointus.  I  sent  into 
Cyprus,  QL.  Volusius,  the  son-in-law  of  your  friend 
Tiberius,  a  steady  man,  and  besides  wonderfully 
abstemious,  to  remain  there  a  few  days,  lest  the 
few  Roman  citizens,  who  carry  on  business  in  those 
parts,  should  think  that  justice  was  denied  them ; 
for  it  is  illegal  to  summon  the  Cypriots  out  of  the 
island.  I  went  myself  on  the  5th  of  January  from 
Tarsus  into  Asia  <* ;  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
admiration  of  the  cities  of  Cilicia,  and  above  all  of 
the  Tarsians.  And  when  I  had  passed  the  range 
of  the  Taurus,  a  prodigious  expectation  was  taised 
in  the  districts  of  Asia  under  my  jurisdiction,  which 
in  six  months  of  my  government  had  received  no 
letter*  from  me,  and  had  seen  no  guest'.  For, 
before  me,  that  time  had  always  been  employed  in 
a  species  of  traffic,  by  which  the  opulent  cities  gave 
great  sums  of  money  to  be  excused  having  soldiers 
quartered  upon  them  in  the  winter.  The  Cypriots 
gave  as  much  as  two  hundred  Attic  talents  (nearly 
10,000/.) ;  from  which  island  (I  speak  not  hyper- 
bolically,  but  truly)  no  money  whatever  will  be 
exacted  under  my  government.  In  return  for 
these  benefits,  at  which  they  express  their  astonish- 
ment, I  do  not  permit  them  to  decree  any  honours 
to  me,  except  in  words  ;  I  forbid  all  statues,  tem- 
ples, chariots ;  nor  am^I  burdensome  to  the  cities 
in  any  other  way — but  perhaps  I  am  to  you,  while 
I  procUim  all  diis  about  myself.  Bear  vrith  me, 
however,  if  you  love  me  ;  for  it  is  you  who  desired 
me  to  do  it.  In  short,  I  have  made  my  progress 
through  Asia  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  famine, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  wretched,  and  which 
was  felt  at  this  time  in  my  part  of  Asia,  owing  to 
the  entire  failure  of  the  crops,  might  seem  a  thing 
to  be  vrisbed  for  by  me».  Wherever  I  have  been, 
I  have  employed  no  force,  no  legal  process,  no 
insult ;  but  have  by  authority  and  exhortation, 
prevailed  upon  those  Greeks^  and  Roman  citizens, 
who  had  com  in  store,  to  promise  a  large  supply 
to  the  people.  February  the  13th,  on  which  day 
I  am  writing,  I  have  appointed  to  hold  a  session 
at  Laodicea  for  the  affairs  of  Cybira ;  the  Idth  of 
March  for  those  of  Apamea ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  mean  to  hold  one  for  Synoade,  Pamphylia,  (when 
I  shall  look  out  for  a  horn  forPhemius*)  Lycaoniai, 
and  Isauria.  The  middle  of  May  I  shall  return  into 
Cilicia,  to  spend  there  the  month  of  June,  I  hope 
unmolested  by  the  Parthians.      If  things  go  as  I 

c  In  the  original  it  is  iorde*,  **  filth,"  which  gives  a 
propriety  to  SL  Paul's  expressionB,  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  where  he 
applies  to  the  apostles  the  terms  "  filth  "  and  "  offacouring  ;** 
for  they  must  he  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  at  least  at  that  time,  however  strange 
to  our  own.  It  is  evident  that  Cicero  here  means  Tullius, 
and  that  he  so  designates  him  on  account  of  his  misconduct. 

<l  Certain  districts  of  the  country,  which  lay  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  hut  were  attached  to  Cicero's  govemmoit. 

e  Letters  demanding  supplies. 

'  No  person  who  was  to  live  upon  them. 

K  As  it  proved  an  additional  subject  of  glory. 

l>  By  Greeks  he  means  the  natives ;  so  afterwards  in 
speaking  of  the  Cypriots. 

1  This  is  mentioned  likewise  in  the  preceding  letter. 

J  I  adopt  M.  Mongault's  conjecture,  that  Aonium,  as  it 
stands  in  our  copies,  ought  to  be  Lycaoninm,  that  being 
the  only  one  not  otherwise  mentioned  of  the  six  Asiatic 
districts  attached  to  Cicero's  government. 
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wish,  I  ihall  employ  Jtilj  in  passing  again 
through  the  province  on  my  return ;  for  I  arrived 
within  the  province  at  Laodicea«  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Sulpicins  and  Marcellus,  the  3 1st  of 
July.  I  must  set  out  on  my  departure  the  29th  of 
July,  having  first  obtained  my  brother  Quiotus's 
consent  to  lus  being  left  in  command ;  which  will  be 
very  m nch  against  Ixith  his  inclination  and  mine ;  bat 
it  cannot  with  propriety  be  avoided ;  especially  as 
I  canoot  even  now  detain  that  excellent  man  Pon- 
tinins  ;  for  Posthumius,  perhapa  also  Posthumia, 
snatches  him  away  to  Rome.  i  on  have  here  my 
plans.  Now  hear  what  relates  to  Brutus.  Brutus 
IS  well  acquainted  with  certain  creditors  of  the  Sala- 
minians  of  Cyprus,  M.  Scaptius,  and  P.  Matioins, 
whom  he  has  particularly  recommended  to  me. 
MatiniuB  I  do  not  know.  Scaptius  came  to  me  in 
the  camp.  I  promised  that  I  would  take  care,  for 
Brutus'  sake,  that  the  Salaminians  should  pay  him 
the  money  that  was  owing  to  him.  He  thanked 
me ;  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to  be  made  a 
prefect.  1  said  1  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint 
anybody  engaged  in  traffic,  as  I  had  before  told 
you.  When  Cn.  Pompeius  asked  me,  I  gave  to 
him  the  same  answer ;  likewise  to  Torquatus,  on 
his  application  for  M.  Lenius,  your  friend  ;  and  to 
several  others.  If  he  wished  to  be  made  a  prefect 
for  the  sake  of  his  bond,  I  would  take  care  he 
should  recover  it.  He  thanked  me,  and  took  his 
leave.  Appius  had  formerly  given  a  few  troops  of 
horse  to  this  Scaptius,  for  the  sake  of  repressing 
the  Salaminians ;  and  had  made  him  a  prefect  But 
he  harassed  the  people  of  Salamis ;  and  I  ordered 
the  horse  to  remove  from  Cyprus,  which  Scaptius 
took  very  ilL  However,  that  I  might  keep  my 
promise  to  him,  when  the  Salaminians  came  to  me 
at  Tarsus,  and  Scaptius  with  them,  I  ordered  them 
to  pay  the  money.  They  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  bond,  and  about  the  ill-usage  they  had  received 
from  Scaptius.  I  said  I  could  not  listen  to  it.  I 
exhorted  ;  I  begged,  in  return  for  the  kindness  I 
had  shown  towards  tlieir  city,  that  they  would  con- 
clude the  business ;  at  last  I  said  I  should  compel 
them.  Upon  this  they  not  only  did  not  refuse, 
bat  they  added,  that  they  would  pay  then  out  of 
me.  For  as  I  had  not  accepted  what  they  had  been 
used  to  give  to  their  governors,  they  in  some  mea- 
sure gave  it  from  my  revenue  ;  indeed  the  amount 
of  Scaptius's  debt  was  less  than  the  praetorian  tri- 
bute.  I  commended  them.  Right,  says  Scaptius, 
but  let  us  reckon  up  the  amount.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  I  had  declared  in  my  opening  proclama- 
tion, composed  from  diflferent  models*',  that  I 
should  maintain  the  interest  of  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  together  with  what  accrued  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  by  the  terms  of  his  bond  demanded 
four  per  cent  "  What  do  you  mean,"  said  I ;  "  can 
I  act  contrary  to  my  proclamation  ? ''  He  then 
produced  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  the  consulship 
of  Lentulus  and  Philippus,  that  whoever  obtained 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  should  pronounce  judgment 
according  to  that  bond.  I  was  at  first  struck  with 
horror  ;  for  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  thie  city. 
But  I  find  two  decrees  of  the  senate  in  the  same 
year  respecting  this  bond.  The  Salaminians,  when 
they  were  desirous  of  raising  money  at  Rome,  were 
prevented  by  the  Gabinian  law.  Upon  which  these 
friends  of  Brutus,  relying    upon    his   influence. 


k  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 


offered  to  advance  the  money  at  foar  |<eroei^  per 
month,  if  it  could  be  authorised  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  Through  the  favour  of  Bratns,  a  decne 
was  passed,  **  that  no  detriment  should  arise  to 
the  Salaminians,  nor  to  thoee  who  furai^ifld  the 
money."  They  accordingly  paid  the  moDey. 
But  it  afterwards  occurred  to  them,  that  the  de- 
cree would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  aiooe  the  Gabi- 
nian law  prohibited  the  establishing  a  right  upea 
the  terms  of  a  bond.  Thereupon  another  decree 
of  the  senate  was  passed,  "  that  this  bond  sfaoaid 
have  the  same  validity  as  others.' '  ^  Bat  to  letora  : 
while  I  was  explaining  this,  Scaptias  drew  me  ssi<kt 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  my  jm^- 
ment ;  but  that  they  believed  they  owed  him  two 
hundred  talents  (about  10,000/.),  mod  this  ana  he 
was  willing  to  accept :  that  they  really  owed  him 
something  less  ;  but  be  wished  me  to  bring  then 
to  this  agreement  Very  well,  said  I.  So  I  calkd 
them  to  me,  after  Scaptius  had  retired,  and  uked 
them  what  they  offered,  and  what  vras  the  amoast 
of  their  debt  They  replied,  one  hundred  and  ul 
talents,  (about  5100/.).  I  reported  this  to  Scs^ 
tins.  The  man  began  to  damoor.  **  What  is  the 
use  of  this  ?  **  said  I.  **  Compare  yoor  accoonts.'* 
They  sat  down,  and  made  their  oompatation,  which 
agreed  to  a  sixpence.  They  said  they  were  ready 
to  pay  it,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it.  Here  Scsf^ 
tins  again  called  me  aside,  and  b^^ged  that  I  woald 
leave  the  matter  as  it  stood.  I  gave  way  to  fail 
shameless  request;  and  when  the  Gre^  oo«- 
plained,  and  desired  leave  to  depoait  tlie  mooey  ia 
some  temple  *,  I  did  not  grant  it  Everybody  pre^ 
sent  exclumed  that  nothing  could  be  more  shiw- 
less  than  Scaptius,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  one 
per  cent  per  month,  with  the  annual  oompoand 
interest  ;  some  said  nothing  could  be  more  foohsk. 
But  to  me  he  appeared  more  impudent  than  fooIkL 
For  thus  he  either  satisfied  himself  with  good  aeca- 
rity  at  one  per  cent,  or  took  his  dtanoe  for  fimr 
per  cent,  on  security  which  was  not  good.  TiuM  a 
the  statement  of  my  case  ;  which  must  be  approved 
by  Brutus,  or  he  will  no  longer  deeerve  o«r  regard. 
It  will  assuredly  be  approved  by  his  nude  * ;  espt- 
cially  as  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  lately  paased,  I 
believe  after  your  departure,  on  the  sobject  of 
creditors,  that  one  per  cent,  should  constantly  be 
taken  without  compound  interest.  Wbst  <fifer- 
ence  this  makes,  if  I  rightly  know  your  fingers*, 
you  have  certainly  computed.  On  this  sabject,  1^- 
the-bye,  Locceius  complains  to  me  by  letter  chat 
there  is  great  danger  lest  these  decrees  should  lead, 
by  the  fault  of  the  senate,  to  cancelling  the  old 
accounts.  He  refers  to  the  mischief,  which  C 
Julius  formerly  occasioned  by  the  procra«tiDatioa 
of  a  single  day<^ ;  the  state  never  was  in  greater 
jeopardy.  But  to  return  to  the  busines :  coo^W 
my  case  against  Brutus ;  if  this  may  be  called  a 
case,  where  nothing  can  with  honour  be  said  ia 
opposition  ;  especially  as  I  have  left  the  whole  affur 
open.  What  I  have  to  say  besides,  relate*  to  ray 
private    concerns.      On  that  secret   busioeas'   1 


I  When  the  m<niey  wms  deposited  is  a  tempku  the  t 
upon  it  oeaaed  to  accumulate. 

w  Cato.  "  On  which  you  may  reckon  H. 

o  To  what  particular  trannctJon  this  aUodcs  i*  do* 
known ;  but  the  state  had  repeatedly  been  txamlsed  by 
the  conduct  of  usurers. 

p  That  this  relates  to  his  daughter^  marriate  smj  hs 
inferred  fropi  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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ite  igree  with  yoo.  We  should  think  of  Posthu- 
t's  too,  stnce  Ponddui's  teems  to  be  trifling  with 
But  I  wish  you  were  there.  You  must  not 
pect  to  bear  aiijthiog  from  mj  brother  Quintus 
ttds  time  of  the  jear ;  for  the  Taurus,  on  account 
the  mow,  is  impassable  before  the  month  of 
oe.  1  continue  to  refresh  ^  Thermus  bj  frequent 


To  ranind  him  of  your  frienda. 


Letter  13  of  this 


letters,  as  you  desire.  King  Deiotarus  protests 
that  P.  Valerius  has  nothing,  and  that  he  supports 
him.  As  soon  as  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
intercalation  at  Rome,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  inform  me  on  what  day  the  mysteries '  will 
take  place.  I  am  in  less  expectation  of  bearing 
from  you,  than  if  you  were  in  Rome  ;  but  yet  I 
expect  it. 

'  See  note  at  the  oonoluakm  of  letter  1  of  book  vi. 


BOOK  VI. 


LETTER  I. 


BiCBirxD  your  letter  at  Laodicea  on  the  fifth 
before  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia',  and 
1  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  for  it  was  full 
ifection,  of  kindness,  of  attention,  and  diligence, 
this  therefore  I  will  reply,  as  you  desire  ;  and 
1  not  follow  my  own  arrangement,  but  the  order 
ch  you  have  aidopted.  You  say  that  you  have 
r  recently  got  my  letter  from  Cybistra,  dated 
'22nd  of  September;  and  you  wish  to  know 
t  letters  of  yours  I  have  received.  Almost  all 
:  yon  mention,  except  those  which  you  say  you 
by  Lentulus'  servant  from  Equotuticum  and 
ndisium.  So  that  your  pains  have  not  been 
WD  away,  as  you  apprehend ;  but  have  been 
irably  laid  out ;  provided  it  was  your  purpose 
ratify  me  :  for  nothing  gives  me  greater  plea- 
1  am  particularly  glad  that  you  approve  of 
reserve  towards  Appius,  and  my  freedom 
irds  Brutus.  I  had  thought  it  might  have 
otherwise.  For  Appius  had  written  to  me 
or  three  letters  on  his  journey,  complaining 
I  had  rescinded  some  of  his  regulations.  As 
ien  a  patient  changes  his  physician,  he  that 
first  in  attendance  should  quarrel  with  his 
^ssor  for  deviating  from  the  treatment  which 
id  adopted.  Jast  so  Appius  :  having  treated 
rovince  by  depletion,  having  let  it  blood,  and 
every  sort  of  evacuation,  and  delivered  it  up 
!  quite  exhausted,  now  does  not  like  to  see  it 
Itcd  under  my  care ;  but  sometimes  finds 
while  at  other  times  he  returns  thanks  ;  for 
i  avoided  any  personal  reflection  upon  him. 
issioailarity  alone  of  my  conduct  offends  him. 
indeed  can  be  so  dissimilar,  as  that  the  pro- 
under  his  government,  should  have  been 
d  with  expenses  and  losses ;  and  that  from 
oe  I  have  held  it,  there  should  have  been  no 
i  of  a  single  penny,  either  privately  or  pnb- 
to  aay  nothing  of  his  prefects,  his  attendants, 
eutenants ;  his  plunderiogs  also,  his  licen- 
sas,  and  insults :  whereas  now  there  is  no 
;  house  managed  with  such  prudence,  such 
ity,  such  moderation,  as  the  whole  of  my 
oe.  This  some  friends  of  Appius  absurdly 
resent,  as  if  I  was  studious  of  appUuse  at 
tense  ;  and  did  my  duty  not  for  the  sake  of 
a  reputation,  but  of  his  discredit.  But  if 
y  agreeably  to  Brutus's  letter  which  I  have 

Roman  custom  of  dating  by  tbo  number  of  days 
to  any  festival  is  well  known.    In  this  instance 
I  da  J  l»afore  the  Terminalia  must  be  about  the 
f  Felnruazy. 


sent  you,  expresses  his  thanks  to  me,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  it :  nevertheless,  on  the  very 
day  that  1  am  writing  before  it  is  light,  I  think  of 
abolishing  many  of  his  unjust  acts  and  regulations. 
I  come  now  to  Brutus,  whose  interests  I  have 
embraced  with  the  greatest  warmth,  at  your 
desire ;  and  for  whom  I  had  begun  to  entertain 
affection  ;  but — shall  I  speak  it  ?  1  check  myself 
from  fear  of  offending  you.  Do  not,  however, 
imagine  that  I  have  anything  more  at  heart  than 
to  do  as  he  directs ;  or  that  there  is  anything  about 
which  I  have  taken  more  pains.  He  gave  me  a 
list  of  instructions ;  and  you  had  already  conferred 
with  me  upon  the  same  subjects ;  all  of  which  I 
have  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diligence.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  laboured  to  make  Ariobar- 
zanes  pay  him  the  talents  he  promised  to  give  me. 
As  long  as  the  king  remained  with  me,  the  trans- 
action  went  on  very  well :  afterwards  he  began  to 
be  pressed  hard  by  a  multitude  of  Pompeius's 
agents :  and  Pompeius  has  alone  more  authority 
than  all  other  people;  because,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons,  it  is  thought  he  will  come  to  the  Parthian 
war.  He  is  now  paid  by  instalments  of  thirtjr-three 
Attic  talents  (6000/.)  every  month;  and  that  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  monthly  interest.  But 
our  friend  Cnseus*  bears  this  patiently.  He  is 
without  his  principal ;  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
interest,  though  it  is  incomplete.  Ariobarzanes 
pays  nobody  else,  nor  can  he  pay ;  for  his  treasury 
is  exhausted,  and  he  has  no  revenue.  By  Appius's 
ordinance,  he  demands  tributes  ;  but  these  hardly 
furnish  the  interest  due  to  Pompeius.  The  king 
has  two  or  three  very  rich  friends ;  but  they  keep 
what  belongs  to  them  with  as  much  care  as  I  or 
you.  On  my  part,  however,  I  do  not  cease  by 
letter,  to  entreat,  to  persuade,  to  upbraid  the  king. 
Deiotarus  has,  likewise,  told  me  that  be  has  sent 
messengers  to  him  about  Brutus's  business ;  who 
brought  him  back  word  that  the  king  has  nothing. 
In  truth,  I  believe  nothing  can  be  more  plundered 
than  that  kingdom,  nothing  more  indigent  than  the 
king:  so  that  I  think  either  of  renouncing  my 
wardship  ;  or,  like  Sctevola  in  the  case  of  Glabrio, 
of  refusing  to  pay  the  interest  and  charges  upon 
his  debts.  However,  to  M.  Scaptius**  and  L. 
Gavins,  who  managed  Brutus's  business  in  the 
kingdom,  I  have  given  the  prefectures  which  I 
promised  Brutus  through  you,  as  they  did  not 
trade  within  my  province  :  for  you  remember  my 

*■  Pompeius. 

«  This  M.  Soaptins  must  be  a  different  person  fh>m  him 
who  is  afterwards  joined  with  P.  Matinius.    See  letter  13. 
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conditioni,  that  be  should  take  what  prefectures 
he  pleased,  prorided  it  was  not  for  one  engaged  in 
traffic.  I  had,  therefore,  given  him  two  b^des. 
But  the  persons  for  whom  he  had  asked  had  left 
the  proTince.  Now  let  me  explain  to  jon  the 
affair  of  the  Salaminians^,  which  1  perceive  is  as 
new  to  jou  as  it  was  to  me  :  for  I  never  under- 
stood  from  Brutus  that  the  money  belonged  to 
him.  Indeed  I  have  his  own  memorandum,  in 
which  it  is  said,  **  The  Salaminians  owe  money  to 
M.  Scaptius  and  P.  Matinius,  my  intimate  friends.** 
These  he  recommends  to  roe ;  and  adds,  as  a  sort 
of  spur,  that  he  was  himself  surety  for  them  to  a 
large  amount.  I  had  arranged  that  the  Salami- 
nians should  repay  it  at  twelve  per  cent,  for  six 
years,  with  an  accruing  interest  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  But  Scaptius  demanded  forty-eight  per 
cent.  I  was  afraid,  if  he  had  obtained  this,  Uiat 
you  would  vourself  cease  to  love  me.  For  I  should 
have  receded  from  my  own  proclamation ;  and 
should  have  utterly  ruined  a  dty  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Cato,  and  of  Brutus  himself,  and 
distinguished  by  my  benefits*.  At  this  very  time 
Scaptius  suddenly  produces  a  letter  of  Brutus, 
saying  that  the  affair  was  at  his  own  risk  ;  which 
he  had  never  mentioned  either  to  me  or  you ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  requesting  that  I  would  make 
Scaptius  a  prefect.  But  1  had,  through  you,  made 
this  exception,  that  it  must  not  be  a  person  engaged 
in  traffic.  Or  if  I  did  appoint  anybody,  least  of 
all  could  I  appoint  him;  because  he  had  been  a 
prefect  under  Appius,  and  having  some  troops  of 
horse,  had  actually  besieged  the  senate  in  their 
house  of  assembly  at  Salamis,  in  consequence  of 
which  five  senators  had  been  starved  to  death. 
As  soon  as  I  received  information  of  this  from 
certain  Cypriots,  who  were  sent  to  meet  me  at 
Ephesus,  I  wrote  the  very  day  I  reached  the  pro- 
vince, to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the  island.  On 
this  account  I  imagine  Scaptius  must  have  written 
unfavourably  of  me  to  Brutus.  This,  however,  is 
my  feeling  upon  the  subject :  if  Brutus  should 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  awarded  the  forty-eight 
per  cent.,  after  having  maintained  the  interest  of 
twelve  per  cent,  through  the  whole  province,  and 
declared  it  in  my  proclamation,  and  even  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  severest  usurers;  or  if  he 
should  complain  of  my  refusing  a  prefecture  to 
one  engaged  in  trade,  which  1  have  refused  to 
Torquatus,  in  the  case  of  your  friend  Lenius,  and 
to  Pompeius  himself,  in  the  case  of  Sex.  Statins, 
and  have  received  their  approbation  of  my  conduct; 
or  if  he  should  be  offended  at  my  withdrawing  the 
troops ;  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  incurred 
his  displeasure,  but  much  more  so  to  find  him  a 
different  man  from  what  I  had  supposed.  This, 
however,  Scaptius  most  acknowledge,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  receive  all  the  money  according  to  the 
terms  of  my  decree.  I  may  add,  too,  what  1  doubt 
if  you  will  yourself  approve :  for  the  interest  ought 
to  have  stood  as  it  was  in  the  decree ;  and  the 
Salaminians  wished  accordingly  to  deposit  it': 
but  I  prevailed  upon  them  to  forbear.  They  gave 
way  to  me  indeed ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  them 
if  PauUus  should  succeed  to  the  province?    All 

▼  The  same  that  is  detailed  book  r.  letter  91. 

w  The  island  of  Cyprus  had  been  taken  from  the  king  of 
EgTpt,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  under 
the  direction  of  Cato  and  Brutua. 

s  See  book  v.  letter  21,  note  >. 


this  I  did  for  Brutus'  sake,  who  has  writtea  tt 
you  very  kindly  about  me :  bat  to  me,  eva  when 
he  is  asking  a  favour,  he  writes  in  a  ikigaatieii, 
haughty,  uncivil  manner.  1  with  you  vovldvritc 
to  him  upon  these  matters,  that  1  may  koov  \o9 
he  takes  it :  for  you  will  inform  me.  1  had  indeed 
particularly  mentioned  this  subject  to  yoa  in  a 
former  letter^ ;  but  I  would  have  you  <fotiiKt)y 
.understand  that  I  had  not  forgot  what  yoa  said  in 
some  of  your  letters,  that  if  1  brought  back  from 
this  province  nothing  else  besides  his  favour,  it 
was  sufficient  Be  it  so,  since  yoa  desire  it :  bit 
with  this  condition  I  presume  that  I  iacar  no 
gnilt.  Accordingly  I  decreed  the  payment  of  j 
Scapttns's  debt  without  delay.  How  properly  the  | 
decree  was  formed  I  leave  you  to  judge.  I  ikiU  , 
not  appeal  even  to  Cato.  But  do  not  snppoie  I  ' 
have  thrown  aside  your  exhortations,  which  are  , 
imprinted  in  my  bosom.  With  tears  in  yov  em 
you  commended  to  me  my  reputstion.  W]ux 
letter  of  yours  is  there  in  which  you  do  not  admt 
to  it  ?  Let  then  who  will  be  angiy ;  I  shall  be  | 
content  with  having  right  on  my  side;  especaHy 
as  I  have  bound  myself  by  six  books  *,  ss  it  »m  i 
so  many  pledges,  with  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  fiad 
you  so  well  pleased.  In  these  you  doubt  ahost 
one  historical  fact,  relating  to  Cnaeus  the  aoe  of 
M .  Flavins.  But  he  did  not  live  before  the  tise 
of  the  decemviri  :  for  he  was  curule-cdile ;  vhieh 
was  an  office  instituted  many  years  after  the 
decemviri.  What  then  was  the  use  of  hif  p^ 
lishing  the  table  of  the  festivals  >  It  is  waj^^ 
to  have  been  at  some  time  concealed,  with  thenev 
of  making  it  necessary  to  consult  the  few  upoa  4e 
proper  days  for  transacting  business.  And  ombj 
authors  assert,  that  Cn.  Flavins  the  scribe  pab. 
lished  the  list  of  festivals,  and  composed  the  for- 
mularies of  legal  process ;  that  you  may  w< 
suppose  it  to  be  my  invention,  or,  rather  that  cf 
Africilnus,  for  it  is  he  that  speaks.  What  is  «4 
about  the  gesture  of  a  player  has  not  escaped  yoa. 
You  entertain  a  wicked  suspicion  ' ;  I  wrote  it  in 
perfect  simplicity.  You  say  that  you  heard  rf  taj 
being  saluted  imperator  through  PhilotimQS.  B^ 
I  take  for  granted,  since  you  have  been  in  Eprw. 
you  have  received  from  me  two  letters,  with  t  fafl 
account  of  everjrthing  ;  one  from  Pindeoisias  fst- 
sently  after  its  capture,  the  other  from  Uoicei, 
bcth  delivered  to  your  servants.  Upon  the  wba 
subject  I  sent  public  despatches  to  Rome  by  t»o 
different  messengers,  for  fear  of  the  acddenti  ti  i 
sea  voyage.  About  my  daughter  Tullia  I  apte 
with  you ;  and  have  written  to  her,  and  to  Term- 
tia,  to  express  my  concurrence.  For  yoi  bai 
before  said—"  and  I  could  wish  you  had  V^ 
back  to  your  own  flock''."  TTie  oorrectioo  of  the 
letter  brought  by  Memmius  was  a  matter  of  » 
difficulty  :  for  I  greatly  prefer  him  from  PootidJ*' 
to  the  other  from  Scrvilia  :  therefore  yoa  may  g<< 
the  assistance  of  Aufius,  who  has  alwap  been  very 
friendly  to  me ;  and  now  may  be  expected  to  be 
still  more  so,  as  he  ought  to  succeed  to  bis  brotber 
Appius's**  affection  towards   me,  along  with  tbe 

7  Book  T.  letter  21.  •  Oe  RcpuWlea- 

•  By  supposing  it  glanced  at  the  aetkm  of  Uu^^^ 
which  was  thought  to  be  too  artificial. 

^  By  his  own  flock,  Atticus  neant  his  own  csfse^^ 
rank,  from  whence  to  take  a  husband  for  hi«  dangtitcr. 

e  Mentioned  before,  book  v.  letter  SI. 

'  This  Appios  was  not  the  same  Appiia  Claafiai " 


J 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


of  bis  inberitanoe.  He  often  decUred  how 
'h  be  esteemed  me ;  and  showed  it  in  the  affair 
ivsB*.  You  will  relieve  me  from  a  great  source 
inxiety'.  I  am  not  pleased  with  Fnmius's 
ptionK ;  for  the  onlj  time  that  I  dread  is  the 
wbich  he  excepts.  I  should  write  more  to 
upon  this  subject  if  yon  were  at  Rome.  I  am 
surprised  that  you  place  all  hope  of  peace  in 
peios.  So  it  is :  and  I  think  that  the  charge  of 
molation^  must  be  removed.  If  the  arrange- 
t  of  my  letter  is  confused,  you  must  attribute 
•  yourself;  for  1  follow  you  in  your  sudden 
litions.  The  young  Cioeros  are  attached  to 
other,  and  pursue  their  studies  and  exercises 
her;  but,  as  Isocrates  said  of  Ephorus  and 
•pompusS  one  wants  a  bridle,  the  other  a  spur, 
an  to  present  Quintns  with  his  gown  J  of  man- 
on  Uie  festival  of  Bacchus  (March  18),  as 
ather  desired.  I  shall  obsenre  the  day,  on 
iresumptioB  of  there  being  no  intercalation. 

very  much  pleased  with  Dionysius.  The 
say  that  he  is  very  passionate ;  but  there  can 
>body  of  more  learning,  or  better  morals,  or 
attached  to  you  and  me.  It  is  with  justice 
fou  hear  the  commendations  of  Thermus  and 

:  they  conduct  themselves  most  honourably. 
ilso  M.  Nonius,  Bibulus,  me,  if  you  wilL  I 
Scrofa  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
if;  for  it  is  a  situation  of  splendour  k.  The 
(  discredit  the  administration  of  Cato.  I 
ach  obliged  to  you  for  having  recommended 
use*  to  Hortensius.  Dionysius  thinks  there 
hope  about  Amianus.     I  have  been  able  to 

no  trace  of  Terentius.  Mcragenes"  must 
ily  be  dead.     I  have  passed  through  his  pro- 

OQ  which  there  was  not  a  living  creature 
ling.     I   did  not  know  this  at  the  time  I 

to  your  freed-man  Democritns*  I  have 
1  the  Rhosiac"  vases.  But,  pray  what  are 
inkiiig  of?     In  wrought  dishes  and  splendid 

you  use  to  entertain  me  with  a  dinner  of 

what  then  can  I  suppose  you  will  serve  up 
henware?     Directions  have  been  given  to 

oat  a  hofii  for  Phemius^  :  it  will  no  doubt 

icero  elaewbcre  speaks  as  his  f/ndecemor  In  the 
«nt  of  Cilicia. 

ru  had  fonnerly  arraigned  T.  Munathu  Plancus 
a  which  occasion  it  is  probable  this  Apptns  might 
wu  smn*  dTility  to  him. 
to  gah}eci  of  Tullia's  maniafe. 
ius  appears  to  bmre  proposed  a  decree  to  permit 
nora  of  Syria  andCilicim  to  resign  their  proTinces 
t>irati<»i  of  their  year,  except  the  FSrthians  should 
xforo  the  month  of  July. 
Dok  iT.  letter  10. 

rriters  of  history,  brought  up  under  Isocrates. 
ok  ▼.  letter  20,  note  t. 

is  rappnsed  to  allnde  to  some  goremment  of 
•ofa  was  desinnis,  and  for  which  the  other  candi- 
9  unfit.  Th«  subsequent  mcntinn  of  Cato'»  ad- 
ton  probably  relatca  to  some  expreMon  used  by 
t  ttiis  oocaskm.  | 

mMxaiB  bere  mcntiooed  mast  mean  his  leare  to  | 


la  th»  person  to  whom  Atticos*  slare  bsd  fled.  ! 

V.  letter  15.]  Thosa  mmtinned  before  were  pro-  | 
ora  of  iitticns. 

m  waa   the  name  of  a  town  on  the  cnnfiuM  of  i 

Cilicia,  and  might  perhaps  hare  been  dUtin-  ( 
r  ita  pottery;  but  1  find  no  mmtkm  of  it  in 

elsevrlMre.  } 

I  before  mentioned,  book  v.  letter  20.  ' 


be  found.  I  trust  he  will  perform  something 
worthy  of  it.  We  are  threatened  with  a  Parthian 
war.  Cassius  has  sent  a  foolish  letter^.  Bibulus's 
has  not  yet  been  received ;  when  it  is  read,  1  ima- 
gine the  senate  will  at  length  be  roused.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  in  great  perplexity.  If,  as  I  hope, 
the  term  of  my  service  is  not  citended,  1  have  still 
fears  about  June  and  July.  Yet»  suppose  any 
irruption  to  be  made,  Bibulus  will  surely  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  two  months.  But  what  vrill  be  the 
situation  of  him  whom  1  leave  there  ;  especially  if 
it  be  my  brother  ?  or  what  will  be  my  own,  if  I 
do  not  take  my  departure  so  soon  ?  This  is  a  great 
difficulty.  I  have,  however,  agreed  with  Deio- 
tarns,  that  he  is  to  join  my  camp  with  all  his 
forces.  He  has  thirty  cohorts  of  400  men  each, 
armed  in  our  manner ;  and  2000  horse.  He  will 
support  us  till  Pompeius  arrives ;  who,  by  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  him,  gives  me  to  under, 
stand  that  the  business  will  be  left  to  him.  The 
Parthians  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  Roman  province^  Orodes'  himself  is  ex- 
pected. In  short,  there  is  some  stir.  I  have 
made  no  deviation  from  Bibulus's  proclamation, 
besides  that  exception  about  which  you  wrote  to 
me,  as  containing  a  reflection  upon  our  order*.  I 
have  adopted  what  is  equivalent,  but  more  guarded, 
from  the  Asiatic  proclamation  of  Q.  Mucins,  son 
to  Publins,  '*  that  covenants  should  be  performed 
with  good  faith,  excepting  when  the  transaction 
was  of  such  a  nature  tiiat  it  could  not  properly  be 
observed.'*  I  have  also  followed  many  parts  of 
Scsevola's ;  among  the  rest,  that  which  the  Greeks 
consider  as  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  ;  that, 
in  settling  their  disputes  with  each  other,  they 
should  use  their  own  laws.  The  proclamation  is  a 
short  one,  because  of  my  having  divided  it  under 
two  distinct  heads :  one  of  them  provincial ;  in 
which  is  contained  what  relates  to  the  public 
accounts  of  the  cities,  to  debts,  interest  of  money, 
contracts,  likewijte  all  the  concerns  of  the  pubtic 
renters :  the  other  embraces  what  could  not  con- 
veniently be  determined  without  a  proclamation, 
the  entering  upon  inheritances  and  property,  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  and  sales  of  effects ; 
which  are  usually  demanded  and  executed  under  a 
decree  of  the  governor.  A  third  head,  concerning 
the  determination  of  all  other  causes,  1  left  un- 
written, professing  to  reguUOe  my  decrees  of  this 
sort  by  those  of  Rome.  Thus  1  endeavour,  and 
hitherto  succeed  in  giving  general  satisfaction. 
The  Greeks  are  delighted  with  having  judges  of 
their  own  nation.  Poor  ones,  yon  will  say.  What 
does  it  signify  ?  at  least  they  think  they  have 
obtained  their  freedom  by  it.  For  your  people* 
truly  have  dignified  jifdges  in  the  persons  of  Tnrpio 
the  cobbler,  and  Vettins  the  broker.  Yo«  wish  to 
know  what  I  mean  to  do  with  the  renters.  I  make 
much  of  them,  I  humour  them,  I  commend  then 
in  words,  and  pay  them  honours ;  but  take  care 
they  shall  not  be  vexatious  to  anybody.  What  is 
most  extraordinary,  even  Servilius  abided  by  the 
interest  of  money,  as  it  bad  been  ratified  in  their 
contracts.  But  I  manafre  thus  :  I  appoint  a  day 
at  a  conMderable  di«»anr«,  before  which  if  they 

p  Book  ▼.  lrtt«T  21. 

s  Cicero,  when  be  calU  it  "oar  peminee,*' means  not 
hn  own  but  a  lionun  prrmoce. 
r  The  Parthian  k imp       »  The  order  of  Romam  km^fatc 
«  1  he  pei*p;e  of  bpima. 
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paj  what  is  dae,  I  pwt  notice  that  I  shall  estimate 
the  interest  at  twelre  per  cent. ;  but  if  they  do  not 
pay,  then  I  leare  them  to  their  contract  By 
these  means  both  the  Greeks  pay  at  a  reasonable 
interest,  and  the  renters  get  an  arrangement  which 
is  very  acceptable.  Such  is  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  they  have  Tcrbal  honour  in  full  measure, 
and  frequent  inritations.  In  short,  they  are  all  so 
well  with  me,  that  everybody  thinks  himself  to  be 
the  most  so.  But  withal,  **  there  is  nothing  "  ** — 
yon  know  the  rest.  About  the  statue  of  Africanns 
(how  unconnected  the  subjects  !  but  this  Tcry  cir- 
cumstance delights  me  in  your  letter ;)  what  say 
yon  ?  Does  not  this  Sdpio  Metellus  know  that 
his  own  ancestor  was  never  censor  ?  Yet  on  the 
statue,  which  you  had  placed  in  that  elevated  situa- 
tion  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  there  was  inscribed 
nothing  but  "  ConsuL"  Likewise  on  that  which 
is  in  the  temple  of  Pollux  there  is  inscribed 
**  Consul:"  and,  that  it  was  of  this  same  Africa- 
nus,  the  attitude,  the  dress,  the  ring,  the  likeness 
itself  declares  :  in  fiu;t,  when  in  that  crowd  of  gilt 
knights,  which  this  Metellus  placed  in  the  capitol, 
I  observed  the  statue  of  African  us  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Serapion,  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  error  of 
the  workman ;  but  now  I  see  it  was  Metellus*s. 
What  a  disgraceful  ignorance  !  Respecting  Fla- 
vius,  and  the  festivals,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  at  least 
it  is  a  general  one ;  and  you  have  very  properly 
doubted ;  and  I  was  near  following  the  common 
opinion  ;  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  circumstances 
related  by  the  Greek  historians.  For  who  has  not 
asserted  that  the  Eupolis  of  the  ancient  comedy 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiades  as  he  was 
sailing  to  Sicily  ?  Yet  Eratosthenes  has  confuted 
it,  by  adducing  plays  which  he  wrote  after  that 
time.  But  is  Duris  of  Samoa,  therefore,  an  histo- 
nan  of  great  research,  to  be  reviled  because  he  has 
made  the  same  mistake  as  many  others?  Who 
has  not  said  that  Zalencus  composed  laws  for  the 
Locrians  ?  And  is  Theophrastus  then  to  be  scorned, 
because  the  circumstance  is  contradicted  by  your 
favourite  TimKus?  But  not  to  know  that  his 
own  ancestor  had  not  been  censor,  is  disgraceful : 
especially  as,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  after 
his  consulship,  no  Cornelius  whatever  had  been 
censor.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Philotimns,  and 
the  payment  of  the  20,600  sestertii  (165/.),  I  un- 
derstand that  Philotimns  came  to  the  Chersone- 
sus^  about  the  beginning  of  January ;  but  I  have 
yet  received  nothing  from  him.  Camillus  sends 
me  word  that  he  has  received  the  residue  which 
belonged  to  me;  what  that  is  I  know  not,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know.  But  of  these  matters 
hereafter.  Perhaps  they  can  best  be  settled  when 
we  meet  One  thing,  my  Atticus,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter  disturbed  me :  for  you 
write  thus — "  What  more  ? "  Then  you  go  on  to 
entreat  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  "  not  to 
relax  in  my  vigilance,  and  to  take  care  what  is 
done."  Have  you  then  heard  anything  wrong 
of  anybody  ?  Though  assuredly  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  far  from  it  For  it  would  not  have 
escaped  me,  nor  will  it  Yet  that  admonition  of 
yours,  so  particular,  seems  to  indicate  something. 


"  In  the  original  there  are  only  two  Greek  words,  the 
beginning  of  eome  sentence  familiar  to  Attious,  but  not 
known  at  this  time ;  of  course  the  sense  is  matter  of  oon- 
jeoture,  in  which  state  I  have  thought  it  best  to  Leave  it. 

▼  To  collect  debts.    See  book  vi.  lottw  L 


Respecting  M.  Octavins,  I  now  reply  ts  |m  a 
second  time,  that  you  have  given  hn*  a  my 
proper  answer.  I  wish  yon  had  don*  it  t  fittle 
more  confidently.  For  CkIIus  sent  hk  frtcd-ita 
to  me  with  a  very  civil  letter ;  but  tpske  of  tk 
panthers,  and  of  the  cities',  most  fouQy.  1  mtU 
word  back  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  «ai  mny 
I  should  be  so  little  known  in  thb  obsenitfjts  to 
have  it  yet  unheaird  in  Rome  that  no  apasa 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  of  my  proviaee,  hA 
for  the  payment  of  debts :  and  I  inforaed  \»m 
that  it  was  neither  lawful  for  me  to  prane  6e 
money  he  wanted,  nor  for  him  to  leoeive  it:  ssd I 
admonished  him,  whom  I  really  lore,  thst  ktvisf 
been  himself  the  accuser  of  others^  be  ibewU 
conduct  himself  more  cautiously.  Is  tkc  lot 
place,  I  gave  him  to  imderstand  that  itwu  iscoa. 
sistent  with  my  honour,  to  make  the  Cjbiiitafis 
have  a  public  hunting  by  my  command.  Upta  ii 
in  raptures  with  your  letter ;  for  it  u  bost^ 
written,  and  has  put  me  in  high  favour  sidt  hia. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  your  daughter  for  tetiaf 
expressly  desired  you  to  send  me  her  good  vbfaei: 
1  am  obUged  to  Pilia  also :  but  the  former  bs  bets 
more  forward  in  her  kindness,  by  gnets^  ac 
whom  she  has  yet  never  seen.  Do  yea,  tbatfcre, 
in  return  make  my  compliments  to  botb  of  tfam. 
A  passage  of  your  letter  dated  the  31ft  of  Deces- 
her  contuned  a  grateful  reooQectioii  of  the  cde* 
brated  oath',  which  I  had  not  forgotten:  fer  oa  * 
that  day  I  was  great  in  my  robe  of  bonov.  Tea 
have  my  reply  to  all  the  subjects  of  yow  ktfisi; 
not,  as  you  ask  me,  gold  for  brsss  • ;  bat  l&e  Iv 
like.  But  there  is  another  little  letter,  vbc^  I 
most  not  leave  unanswered.  Locceiat  v^ 
indeed  very  well  give  up  his  Tuscnlaniun^;  vim, 
perhaps,  that  he  likes  to  retire  there  ailk  te 
piper.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  mi 
state  of  his  affairs.  I  hear,  too,  thst  osr  fead 
Lentulus  has  offered  for  sale  his  TascnlsaaM  <n 
account  of  his  debts.  I  wish  to  see  tbem  boOi 
free ;  and  likewise  Sestins,  and  add,  if  yoo  pl»«» 
CkUos  :  to  all  of  whom  mny  be  applied  that  wrse 
of  Homer,  "  They  were  ashamed  to  reftae,  im 
afraid  to  accept*."  I  imagine  you  hate  beaH  rf 
Curio's  intention  of  proposing  die  recJI  of  Men- 
mius.  About  the  security  of  Egnatiui  Sidksae  , 
I  have  yet  some  hope,  though  not  "»'"**^J5^ 
rius,  whom  you  commend  to  me,  is  very  saw; 
but  Deiotarus  takes  great  care  of  him  m  bis  eci- 
ness.  I  have  now  replied  also  to  yoar  little  tetter. 
I  hope  yon  will  let  me  fireqnently  hear  inm  p* 


V  Book  V.  letters). 

X  WantingCteerotoosehfaantltocityfarCorlsVarrtA 

by  demanding  panthers  and  levying  ooatrfteii""  b» 
certain  towns  in  his  provinoe.  ^^ 

7  It  was  he  who  had  accused  C.  Antooh»rfe«nj**j 

■  When  upon  resigning  the  consulriilp  oa  the 3W« 
December,  Cicero  having  been  tovidieaslj  fcrtid  to» 
rangue  the  people,  adroiti j  altered  the  n«al  ^T: 
instead  of  swearing  that  be  had  falthlWly  di«*wf*» 
duty,  he  swore  that  the  republic  and  dxf^t  *•»"■ 
been  saved  by  his  means. 

•  Alluding  to  I>i<nned^  exchanging  hk 
for  Glaucus's  of  gold,  mentknied  in  Homer. 

b  I  suqpect  Cicero  may  have  used  the  w«fd 
only  in  reference  to  his  own  rflla  of  that  name. 

c  The  application  is  a  little  nncertafai.  hit  ^J^^ 
supposed  to  signify,  that  these  persons  wsiv  ■^■■'f^ 
refusing  the  offers  held  out  to  them  bjCamn  um 
necessities,  yet  afraid  nf  seeding  than. 

d  Probably  some  creditor  of  Cioero. 
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rhile  I  remain  at  Lftodicea,  that  is,  till  the  15th  of 
hj ;  and  when  joa  conie  to  Athena  (for  by  that 
me  we  shall  know  about  the  city  bnsineaa,  and 
boat  the  proTinces,  which  are  all  deferred  to  the 
oath  of  March),  send  me  a  special  messenger. 
at  is  it  true  that  yon  have,  Uiroogh  Herodes, 
readj  got  from  Cesar  fifty  Attic  talents  (9000/.)  ? 
'  which,  as  I  hear,  yoa  have  g^atly  incurred  the 
ipjeasure  of  Pompeios ;  for  he  tiiinks  yoa  have 
toored  what  belonged  to  him ;  and  that  Ceesar 
U  become  the  more  active  in  building  at  the 
x>Te*.  I  heard  this  from  P.  Vedius,  a  great 
Kligal,  but  well  acquainted  with  Pompeius. 
is  Vedius  met  me  with  two  light  carriages,  and 
irger  one  suitably  equipped,  and  a  Utter,  and  a 
at  retinue ;  for  which,  if  Curio's  law  should 
V  passed',  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred 
tertia  (800/.).  He  had  besides  a  dog-headed 
akef  in  the  carriage,  and  some  wild  asses.  I 
er  saw  a  more  extravagant  fellow.  But  hear 
conclusion.  He  lodged  at  Laodicea  with  Pom- 
IS  Vindullus,  and  there  he  left  his  equipage 
fo  he  came  to  me.  Presently  Vindullus  dies, 
ch  event  it  is  thought  will  concern  Pompeius 
pius'.  C.  Vennonius  comes  to  Vindullus' s 
le ;  and  as  he  was  sealing  the  effects,  he  lights 
a  the  things  belonging  to  Vedius.  Among 
e  were  found  five  lagunculs  ^  of  married  women, 
of  the  aster  of  a  friend  of  yours,  a  brutish* 
,  who  associates  with  him,  and  wife  of  that 
ry  Lepidusywho  bears  these  things  so  care- 
f.    I  wished  to  send  you  this  history  by*the- 

for  we  are  both  of  us  very  curious.  There  is 
thing  besides  I  would  have  you  consider.  I 
told  chat  Appius  is  erecting  a  portico  at 
sis.  Should  I  be  foolish,  if  I  were  to  erect 
at  the  Academy^  ?     I  think  so,  you  will  say. 

yoa  must  give  it  me  in  writing.     I  am  very 

of  Athens,  and  should  like  to  leave  some 
orial,  while  I  hate  folse  inscriptions  on  other 
na'  statues.  But  as  it  shall  please  you.  You 
Iso  inform  me  on  what  day  the  Roman  mys- 

fall^  ;  and  how  you  pass  the  irinter.  Take 
»f  yonr  health.  The  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
lay  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra^ 

mar  bailt  a  apieiidid  boose  at  Arioinm,  by  the  sacred 
tf  IHanAk  '  A  snmptiiary  law. 

am  the  name  of  Pompdnt  prefixed  to  TindnllaB,  it 
-B  probable  tbat  tbe  latttf  might  be  a  freed-man  of 
{as ;  in  which  case,  if  be  died  intestate  and  without 
n.    Poxnpeiua  would  soooeed  to  one  half  of  bis 

aw  left  the  Latin  word  aa  it  etanda  in  Giwvliifl's 
.  ^nritlMmt  attempting  to  soggeat  either  an  alteration 
laaatioa.  Whatever  be  ita  proper  aigniflcation, 
x  an  image,  as  aome  bare  aoppoeed,  or  mne  article 
Lie  ixae,  it  aeems  at  least  to  have  contained  an  Im- 
r  naxn«,  by  which  ita  owner  might  be  known. 
folcins  czpreaaion  for  Brutus,  admissible  only  in 
UiDg  relationa.  The  word  Lepidui  ia  afterwards 
oed  in  n  similar  manner. 

3  Acttdcmy  at  Athena,  the  original  aeat  of  that 
of  pJsiloeophj  which  Cicero  fioUowed. 
raa  before  observed,  that  previously  to  Ccaar'a 
r>n  of  tlie  calendar,  Uie  year  was  regulated  by  the 
atioea  of  more  or  fewer  days  between  the  23d  and 
Felwanry,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pontifices ;  and 
<«ra«  proclaimed,  the  time  oi  the  subsequent  feeti- 
t  no^  Icnown. 

;  i»»  akf^ter  the  memorable  aiRray  in  whidi  Clodina 
ed,  aa»d  wbidi  Cicero  tanmorously  oomparea  to  tbe 
'  j,.f*ng±«a.  famous  in  Grecian  histcnry. 


LETTER  II. 

Youm  fireed-man,  Philogenes,  haying  called  to 
pay  his  respects  to  me  at  Laodicea,  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  cross  the  sea  to  you  immediately,  I 
send  this  letter  by  him  in  answer  to  that  which  I 
received  through  Brutus's  courier;   and  I  shall 
reply  first  to  your  last  page,  which  has  given  me 
great  uneasiness,  owing  to  what  Cincius  has  writ- 
ten about  Statiua's  conversation,  in  which  it  is  very 
vexatious  that  Statins  should  say  I  approved  that 
design  ".     1  approve  it  I   Upon  this  subject,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  it  is  my  vrish  to  have  as  many 
bonds  of  connexion  with  you  as  possible, — though 
the  strongest  of  all  are  stall  those  of  affection ;  so 
far  am  1  from  vrishing  to  loosen  any  of  those  by 
which  we  are  united.    But  that  he  '  is  apt  to  speak 
too  harshly  about  these  matters  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced, and  have  often  appeased  his  anger,  as  I 
believe   you  know.      And  in  this  excursion  or 
campaign  of  mine,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  in- 
flamed with  rage  and  calmed  again.    What  he  may 
have  written  to  Scatius,  I  know  not    But,  what- 
ever he  meant  to  do  in  .an  affair  of  that  kind,  at 
least  he  ought  not  to  have  detailed  it  to  his  freed- 
man.     I  will,  however,  use  my  utmost  endeavours 
that  nothing  may  be  done  contrary  to  our  wishes, 
and  to  his  duty ;  for  it  is  not  enough  in  such  a 
case,  for  erery  one  merely  to  attend  to  his  own 
conduct.  The  boy,  or  now  the  young  man,  Cicero  <», 
has  especially  his  part  in  this  duty ;  of  which, 
indeed,  I  often  remind  him :  and  he  seems  to  me 
to  bear  great  affection,  as  he  ought,  towards  his 
mother,  and  remarkably  so  towards  you.    He  is  a 
boy  of  good  parts,  but  unsteady;  in  regulating 
which  I  have  enough  to  do.     Having  now  in  my 
first  page  answered  your  last,  I  shall  retam  to  the 
beginning  of  your  letter.    In  applying  the  term 
maritime  ^  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  I 
have  follow^  the  synopsis  of  Dicsearchus,  no  in- 
considerable author,  but  one  approved  even  by  your 
judgment.     In  relating  Chsron*s^  account  of  Tro- 
phonius*s  cave,  he  fincU  great  fault  with  the  Greeks 
for  baring  so  adhered  to  the  sea-coast,  and  does  not 
accept  any  place  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Though  I 
was  pleased  with  the  author,   (for  he  was  well 
versed  in  history,  and  had  lived  in  the  Peloponnesus,) 
yet  I  was  surprised ;  and  communicated  my  doubts 
to  Dionysius.    He  was  at  first  struck  with  it ;  but 
baring  as  good  an  opinion  of  Dicsarchus,  as  yon 
can  have  of  C.  Yestorias,  or  I  of  M.  Clurius,  he 
thought  I  might  safely  trust  him.    He  reckoned 
a  certain  place  called  Leprion  to  be  a  maritime  town 
of  Arcadia ;    and  considered  Tene  and  Aliphera 
and  Tritia  as  recently  built,  which  he  confirmed  by 
Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships,  in  which  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  them.    And  I  transcribed 
that  passage  from  Dictearchns  in  so  many  words. 

I  Imew  that  the  Phliarians  were  so  called ;  and 
would  have  you  put  it  in  yonr  copy  :  I  have  it  so. 
But  at  first  I  was  misled  by  analogy  ;  Phlius,  Opus, 

Sipus,  from  whence  are  derived  Opuntii,  Sipuntii ; 

■  Quintna  having  thought  of  getting  divorced  from 
Pomponia,  AttScnaT  sister. 

•  Qulntus.  ^  Qnintns*  son. 

p  This  alludes  to  some  obeerrationa  of  Atticus  upon 
Cicero's  treatise  *'  De  Republica.** 

4  Chcron  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  speakers  intro- 
duced in  a  work  of  Diccarchus,  upon  the  descent  into 
Troplumins'a  cave. 
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bot  I  prescDtlj  corrected  it.  I  anderatand  yoa  are 
pleased  with  mj  moderation  and  forbearance.  You 
would  be  more  so  if  yon  were  here.  In  this  court, 
which  I  hold  at  Laodicea  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  April  for  all  the  departments 
except  Cilicia.  I  have  been  able  to  effect  wonders ; 
so  many  cities  have  been  set  free  from  all  debt,  so 
many  greatly  rcliered,  and  all,  by  being  allowed  to 
use  their  own  laws  and  judicature,  have  revived  as 
if  they  had  gained  their  freedom.  There  are  two 
wajs  by  which  1  have  enabled  them  to  discharge, 
or  at  least  to  diminish,  their  debts.  One,  by  putting 
them  to  no  expense  within  my  government :  when 
1  say  none,  I  am  not  speaking  hyperbolically,  but 
mean  literally  none,  not  a  farthing.  From  this 
alone  it  is  incredible  how  the  cities  have  been 
relieved.  Another  was,  that  there  were  surprising 
impositions  practised  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  in 
the  persons  of  their  magistrates.  I  insUtnted  an 
inquiry  myself,  respecting  those  who  had  held 
magistracies  vrithin  the  bst  ten  years,  and  they 
openly  confessed.  Therefore,  without  any  public 
disgrace,  they  were  left  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  money.  And  the  people,  who  in  this  present 
lustrum '  had  paid  nothing,  have  without  murmur- 
ing discharged  even  what  was  due  of  the  lustrum 
preceding.  So  that  I^am  in  favour  with  the  rent- 
ers ;  a  grateful  set  of  people,  you  will  say.  I  am 
sensible  of  it.  The  rest  of  my  administration  has 
been  mild  and  courteous,  and  not  inconsiderate. 
The  access  to  me  has  been  by  no  means  such  as  is 
usual  in  the  provincial  governments.  There  has 
been  no  intriguing  with  the  chamberlain.  1  am  up 
and  walking  before  it  is  light,  as  I  used  to  do  when 
I  was  a  candidate.  This  is  great,  and  well  received ; 
and  is  not  laborious  to  me,  from  the  habit  of 
that  ancient  service.  On  the  7th  of  May  I  think  of 
going  into  Cilicia ;  and  after  spending  the  month  of 
June  there  (I  wish  it  may  be  in  peace,  for  we  are 
threatened  with  a  great  war  from  the  Parthians,) 
to  employ  July  on  my  return-  For  my  year  of 
office  expires  the  30th  of  July,  and  I  am  in  great 
hope  that  no  extension  of  the  time  will  be  made.  I 
have  the  city  registers  to  the  7tb  of  March,  by 
which  I  find  that,  by  the  perseverance  of  my  friend 
Curio,  everything  is  likely  to  be  passed  rather  than 
the  business  of  the  provinces  *.  1  hope,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  very  soon  see  you.  I  come  now  to  your 
friend,  nay,  my  friend  Brutus,  for  so  you  will  have 
it.     I  have  done  everything  that  I  could  do  in  my 

frovince,  or  that  I  could  attempt  in  the  kingdom  *. 
have  exerted  myself  with  the  king  in  every  way, 
and  continue  to  do  so  daily  by  letter.  For  I  had 
him  three  or  four  days  with  me  in  a  disturbed 
state  of  his  affairs,  from  which  1  have  extricated 
him.  And  both  personally,  and  afterwards  by 
reiterated  letters,  I  have  not  ceased  to  beg  and 
entreat  him  for  my  sake,  and  to  advise  and  per. 
suade  him  for  his  owq.  I  have  been  able  to  do  a 
good  deal ;  but  how  much  I  do  not  exactly  know, 
owing  to  my  great  distance  from  him.  The  Sala- 
minians,  however,  (for  these  I  could  force,)  I  have 
brought  to  express  their  readiness  to  pay  the  whole 

»•  The  oenaors  wcsro  chosen  every  five  yean,  which  inter- 
val was  called  a  lustrum.  The  revenues  of  the  republic 
ver©  let  by  the  censors  for  this  space  of  time. 

■  If  no  new  regulation  were  made.  Cicero's  government 
would  of  course  terminate  with  the  year  for  which  he 
iras  appointed. 

t  The  kingdom  of  Arlobarsanes,  in  Osppadoda, 


account  to  Scaptius,  on  conditioa  of  psyiig  inter* 
est  at  twelve  per  cent,  reckoned  from  tie  hst  cos- 
tract,  and  not  merely  twelve  per  cent  tbnii^oat, 
but  vrith  the  interest  added  to  the  principd  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  The  money  was  paiddova ;  ktf 
Scaptius  refused  to  take  it  And  do  yoe  a^  tha 
that  Brutus  is  content  to  snstain  someka?  k 
was  forty- eight  per  cent  in  the  contneL  The 
thing  was  impossible ;  nor  if  it  had  bees  pessUe 
could  I  have  suffered  it  I  hear  now  tfait  ScsptBS 
repents.  For  what  he  aflkmed  to  be  b;  i  deciea 
of  the  senate,  that  the  contract  sboald  be  good  m 
law,  was  done  from  this  consideratioB,  tfatt  Ae 
Salaminians  had  raised  money  eontrny  to  the 
Gabinian  law.  For  the  law  of  Aalos  GaUnias  isr- 
bids  the  cognizance  of  such  bonds.  The 
therefore  decreed,  that  the  bond  dioold  be 
able.  It  consequentlv  possesses  jait  tbe 
authority  as  others,  ana  nothing  more.  Tloi  stite- 
ment  of  what  has  passed,  I  think  Bratnt  Usseif 
must  approve.  How  you*  may  spprore  it  I  on- 
not  say ;  Cato  certainly  wilL  Battoretsmtoysa; 
can  you,  my  Atticus,  who  praise  so  bi^y  ay  ia- 
tegrity  and  politeness,  can  you  from  jtm  ova 
mouth,  as  Ennius  says,  ask  me  to  send  tnKi|0  t» 
Scaptius,  for  the  purpose  of  extortion?  Woili 
yon  if  yon  were  with  me,  who  sometiBes  say  tktt 
you  are  vexed  at  not  being  so,  would  voa  saierBe 
to  do  it  if  I  vrished  it  ?  «*  Not  mwe,"  yoa  ny. 
••  than  fifty  men."  There  were  at  liirt  Mt» 
many  with  Spartacus  ^  And  what  mifcbief  «mM 
tbey  not  have  done  in  so  exposed  an  iahad?  Bat 
would  they  not  have  done  it  ?  Nay,  vbat  did  thiy 
not  do  before  my  arrival  ?  Tbey  kept  tbe  seaUerf 
the  Salaminians  shut  up  in  their  meetii^-rooa  » 
many  days,  that  some  of  them  periled  witk 
hunger.  For  Scaptius  was  a  prefect  under  ApfiVi 
and  had  some  troops  from  him.  Do  yoa  tk«. 
whose  image  is  presented  to  my  mind  at  ofta  ■  I 
think  of  anything  honourable  and  praisevoftky,— 
do  you,  I  say,  ask  me  to  make  Scaptius  a  pccfcd? 
I  had  formerly  made  a  resolution  to  appoiataobody 
engaged  in  traffic,  and  Brutna  approved  of  it. 
Should  he  have  cavalry  ?  why  rather  than  infcntit? 
Scaptius  I  suppose  is  grown  prodigal  of  b»«flK!« 
The  principal  people  you  say  wish  it  I  ki»»  hot 
much  they  wish  it :  fbr  they  came  as  &r  at  Ephe* 
sus  to  meet  me,  and  with  tears  related  the  infiuN« 
conduct  of  the  cavalry,  and  their  own  mitefio.  !■ 
consequence,  1  immediately  despatcbed  kcttn  to 
have  the  troops  removed  from  Cyprus  befcitiw- 
tain  day  ;  and  for  this,  among  ocber  icsioai,  the 
Salaminians  applaud  me  to  tiie  skies  ia  thdr 
decrees.  But  what  need  of  troops  now  ?  F«d« 
Salaminians  already  pay, — unle»  indeed  1  «i*" 
to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  reckoa  the  ■• 
terest  at  forty  ^ht  per  cent  And  tf  I «««  ^ 
such  a  thing,  should  I  ever  dare  to  read  or  »* 
into  those  ^oks  *  which  you  commend  ?  1»  *■ 
business,  my  sweet  Atticus,  you  have  ibo«a  taa 
much,  yes,  too  much  regard  to  Bratoi :  I  **.* 
may  have  shown  too  little.  1  have  acknovle^  " 
a  letter  to  Brutus,  that  you  mentioned  the«e  ytf* 
ticulars  to  me.  Now  let  roe  turn  to  ioiaeth»S 
else.     I  shall  here  do  all  I  can  for  Appiv'>  ^' 

«  This  appears  to  be  said  in  joke.  _»jil- 

▼  Spartacus  had  been  the  leader  of  a  ftjrmklsHpnWB* 

of  the  Roman  sUree.  »  His  treatise  <m  GoWBW^J 

*  He  had  been  accused  of  pecnbtiiHi  In  tbei 

of  Cilicia,  in  which  he  had  been  Clcofo'S 
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iitoitly  however  with  my  honour,  but  most  readily ; 
)r  I  bear  him  no  ill-will,  and  have  a  great  regard 
)  Brutus  7,  and  Pompeios  wonderfully  presaea  it, 
bom  in  truth  I  love  more  and  more  erery  day. 
oa  hare  heard  that  C.  Cielina  b  coming  hither 
I  qocttor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  ia  but  that 
immenian  businesa  doea  not  please  me  *.  I  hope 
be  at  Athena  in  the  month  of  September.  I 
oald  be  glad  to  know  the  times  of  your  move- 
eats.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  of 
mproDius  Rufus,  by  your  letter  from  Corcyra. 
bat  think  yon  ?  I  enwj  the  superiority  of  Vesto- 
is  \  I  should  like  still  to  prattle  on.  but  the  day 
isks  :  the  throng  increases  ;  and  Philogenes  ia 
fteDiog  to  depart.  I  must  therefore  bid  you 
ewell.  and  beg  that  you  will  make  my  compli- 
ots  to  Pilia  and  to  our  little  Carcilia,  when  you 
te.   My  son  Cicero  sends  his  kind  regarda. 


LETTER  III. 

"aoroR  I  haTe  no  news  to  tell  you  of  anything 
:  has  happened  since  I  wrote  to  you  by  your 
d-man  Philogenea,  yet  as  I  am  going  to  send 
'otimna  to  Rome,  I  will  not  let  him  go  without 
w  lines  to  yon ;  and  first,  what  particularly 
xms  me,  (not  that  you  can  at  all  help  me,  for 
busineas  doea  not  admit  of  delay,  and  you  are 
>g  ^*J  off,  and,  as  it  is  said,  **  the  wind  rolls 
J  wavea  of  the  wide  sea  between  us".)  the  day 
70  see  creepa  on  ;  for  I  leave  the  province  the 
of  July,  and  there  is  yet  no  successor  ap. 
ted.  Whom  shall  I  leave  to  take  the  command 
e  province  ?  Reaaon  and  general  expectation 
Tor  my  brother ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
ateemed  an  honour,  and  therefore  nobody  is 
proper ;  in  the  next  place,  because  he  is  the 
person  I  have  of  pnetorian  rank.  For  Ponti- 
>y  the  terma  of  hia  agreement,  (having  come 
poB  that  condition,)  has  already  left  me.  No. 
thinks  my  qusestor  ^  of  sufficient  dignity, — 
s  ia  Toladle,  licentious,  and  touchy.  But 
•eg^rd  to  my  brother,  the  first  consideration 
t  I  imagine  he  would  not  eaaily  be  prevailed 
for  he  dislikes  the  province,  and  in  truth 
g  can  be  more  disagreeable  or  more  trouble- 
Then,  supposing  he  should  not  choose  to 
me,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  For,  at  a  time 
iiere  is  thought  to  be  a  great  war  in  Syria, 
it  likely  to  force  its  way  into  tiiis  province, 
here  is  here  no  defence,  and  supplies  voted 
r  the  jear  that  ia  expiring, — what  affection 
ar^e  to  leave  my  brother  ?  or  what  atten- 
my  duty  to  leave  a  mere  trifler  ?  You  see, 
re,  under  what  difficulties  I  labour,  and  how 
stand  in  need  of  advice.  In  short,  I  did 
h  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  whole 
§^,  How  much  preferable  is  your  province** ! 
1  leave  it  when  you  please,  (unless  perhaps 
y  have  left  it  already, )  and  you  may  appoint 
beaprotia  and*  Chaonia  whomsoever  you 

us  wms  a  rdatkm  and  frieod  of  Brutus, 
be  conclusion  of  the  20th  letter  of  the  fifth  book. 
y.  letter  2. 

Inf  lUL     See  letter  4  of  thfs  book. 
mrc  tbfa  eentenoe,  which  ia  rather  obscure,  with 
x>tdUKi  odioaun .' "    See  letter  4  of  this  book. 
us's  <nra  estate  iii  Eplras. 
Lets  of  £ptrus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buthrotum. 


think  fit.    However,  I  have  not  yet  seen  Quintus, 
to  know  whether,  if  1  wished  it,  he  could  be  brought 
to  agree  to  it ;  nor,  if  he  could,  am  I  sure  what 
I   should  wish.      So  much  then  for  this.     The 
rest  is  hitherto  full  of  praise  and  thanks,  and  not 
unworthy  of  those  books  which  you  are  pleased  to 
comroeud.     Cities  have  been  preserved  ;  the  rent- 
era  have  been  abundantly  satisfied;    nobody  has 
been  hurt  by  any  insult,  very  few  by  the  severe 
justice  of  my  decrees,  and  nobody  so  that  he  dare 
complain.      Deeds  have  been  accomplished  that 
would  justify  a  triumph ;  about  which  1  shall  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  at  all  without  your 
advice.    The  only  difficulty  is  in  delivering  up  the 
province;    and   this  some  god  must  determine. 
Respecting  the  affairs  of  the  city,  you  know  more 
than  I ;  yon  have  more  frequent  and  more  certain 
intelligence.     Indeed  I  am  concerned  that  I  should 
not  myself  have  received  information  from  your  let- 
ters, for  there  were  unpleasant  reports  here  about 
Curio  and  PauUus'.    Not  that  I  apprehend  any 
danger  while  Pompeius  stands  or  even  sits^  by  us; 
let  him  but  have  his  health.     But  yet  I  lament  the 
condition  of  Curio  and  PauUus,  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.    If  therefore  you  are  now  in  Rome, 
or  whenever  yon  are  there,  I  should  wish  you  to 
send  me  a  sketch  of  the  whole  state,  which  may 
meet  me,  and  by  which  I  may  fashion  myself,  and 
consider  beforehand  in  what  disposition  of  mind  I 
should  approach  the  dty.     For  it  is  something  not 
to  be  quite  a  stranger  and  uninformed  upon  my 
arrival     I  had  almost  forgot  to  add,  that  for  your 
friend  Brutus'  sake,  aa  I  have  repeatedly  written 
to  you,  I  have  done  everything  I  could.     The  Cy- 
priots  paid  down  the  money,  but  Scaptius  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  accu- 
mulating at  the  end  of  each  year.     Pompeius  has 
not  been    able  to  get  more  from   Ariobarzanes 
through  his  own  influence,  than  Brutus  has  got 
through  mine,  though  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
ensure  him.     For  the  king  was  -very  poor ;  and  I 
was  so  far  off  that  I  could  only  act  by  letters,  with 
which  I  have  not  ceased  to  press  him.     The  result 
is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  Brutus  comes 
off  better  than  Pompeius :  for  about  one  hundred 
talents  (20,000/.)  have  been  procured  for  Brutus  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  and  in  six  months  two 
hundred  (40,000/.)  have  been  promised  to  Pom- 
peius.    But  in  the  affair  of  Appius,  it  can  hardly 
be  told  what  consideration  I  have  had  for  Brutus. 
Why  then  should  I  vex  myself  ?     His  friends  are 
mere  trifles,  Matinius,  and  Scaptius  ;  who  because 
he  could  not  get  from  me  a  troop  of  horse  to  harass 
the  Cypriots,  as  he  had  done  before,  is  perhaps 
angry  ;  or  because  he  is  not  a  prefect,  which  I  have 
granted  to  nobody  engaged  in  traffic ;  not  to  C. 
Vennonius,  my  own  familiar  acquaintance  ;  nor  to 
yours,  M.  Lenius.     This  I  told  you  in  Rome  that 
I  meant  to  observe ;  and  I  have  persevered  in  it. 
But  what  reason  can  he  have  to  complain,  who 
refused  to  take  the  money  when  it  was  offered  him.^ 
The  other  Scaptiua  who  was  in  Cappadocia  is,   I 
imagine,  satisfied.     Upon  receiving  from  me  the 
appointment  of  tribune,  whicli  I  offered  him  at  the 
request  of  Brutus,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  accept  it.    There  is  a  per- 
son  by  the  name  of  Gavius,  whom  1  abo  made 

'  They  had  been  bought  over  by  Caraar  at  a  great  price, 
f  Sits  idle  and  inactive. 
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prefect,  by  Bnitos's  deiire ;  bat  he  thought  fit  to 
uy  and  to  do  many  things  againit  me,  mixed  with 
abtue,~a  yery  spaniel  of  P.  Clodios.    This  fellow 
neither  escorted  me  on  my  way  to  Apamea ;  nor 
afterwards,  when  he  had  come  to  the  camp  and  was 
returning  again,  did  he  ask  if  I  had  any  commands ; 
and  he  was,  I  know  not  why,  manifestly  unfriendly. 
If  I  had  employed  such  a  man  as  prelect,  what 
would  you  think  of  me  ?     I,  who  as  you  know 
could  ncTer  bear  the  insolence  of  the  most  power- 
ful men,  should  I  bear  it  in  this  hireling  ?  though 
it  is  something  more  than  bearing  it,  to  bestow  a 
place  of  emolument  and  honour.    This  Gavins 
then,  seeing  me  lately  at  Apamea  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  addrened  me  Uius :  (I  should  hardly  ven- 
ture to  address  CuUeolus^  in  such  a  manner:) 
•*  Whence,"  says  he,  <*  am  I  to  get  my  allowances 
as  prefect  i**  I  replied,  with  more  gentleness  than 
those  who  were  present  thought  I  ought  to  have 
done,  *'  that  1  was  not  used  to  give  allowances  to 
those  whose  services  were  not  wanted."    He  went 
away  in  a  passion.     If  Brutus  can  be  moved  with 
the  anger  of  such  a  worthless  fellow,  you  may  love 
him  by  yourself,  I  shall  not  be  your  rival.    But  I 
think  Brutus  will  show  himself  to  be  what  he 
ought     I  wished  however  that  you  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and  I  have 
sent  an  exact  account  of  it  to  Brutus  himself.     Be- 
tween ourselves,  Brutus  positively  sends  me  no  let- 
ters, not  even  lately  about  Appius,  in  which  there 
is  not  something  haughty  and  unfriendly.    It  is  a 
saying  often  in  your  mouth,  that  "  Granius  did  not 
undervalue  himself,  and  hated  proud  kings* ;"  in 
which  however  he  rather  excites  my  smile  than  my 
anger ;  but  he  is  in  truth  too  regardless  of  what  he 
writes  or  to  whom.    Q.  Cicero  the  son  has  I  sup- 
pose, nay,  certainly,  read  the  letter  addressed  to 
I   his  (kther.    For  he  is  in  the  habit  of  opening  them, 
and  that  by  my  advice,  in  case  there  should  be  any- 
thing of  importance  to  be  known.    In  that  letter 
was  the  same  notice  about  your  sister  which  you 
mentioned  to  me.    I  saw  the  young  man  wonder- 
fully moved,  and  he  uttered  his  g^ief  to  me  in  tears. 
In  short,  I  observed  a  great  degree  of  filial  affec- 
tion, of  sweetness,  and  kindness  ;  from  which  I 
entertain  the  greater  hope  that  nothing  irill  be  done 
hastily  J.     This  I  vrished  you  to  be  acquainted 
with.     I  am  sorry  to  add  Uiat  young  Hortensius 
has  been  conducting  himself  in  a  very  unbecoming 
and  disgraoeAil  manner  at  the  exhibition  of  gladia- 
tors  at  Laodicea.    I  invited  him  to  dinner  for  his 
father's  sake  the  day  he  arrived ;  and  for  the  same 
father's  sake  I  have  done  nothing  more^      He 
I    told  me  that  he  should  wait  for  me  at  Athens,  that 
we  might  return  home  together.    "  Very  well," 
said  I ;  for  what  could  I  say  ?     In  fact  I  imagine 
what  he  said  is  nothing  at  alL     I  should  certainly 
be  sorry  from  fear  of  offending  the  father,  for  whom 
I  have  a  g^eat  regard.    If  he  should  go  with  me,  I 
vriU  so  manage  him  as  not  to  give  offence  where 
I  should  be  very  sorry,  to  do  it    I  have  nothing 

^  By  Culleolns  it  is  evident  that  Cioero  means  some  low 
person,  but  whom  it  is  not  known. 

i  The  original  is  taken  from  Bnnlus.  I  apprehend  It 
to  have  been  familiarly  applied  to  Brutus  by  his  fHend 

AttlOUB. 

J  This  no  doubt  refers  to  the  report  of  Quintus's  divorce, 
mentioned  in  letter  8  of  this  book. 

It  Hortensias  had  quarrelled  with  his  ion,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  ill-oonditioned  young  man. 


more  to  say,  but  that  I  should  be  gUdif  jesvooU 
send  me  Q.  Celer*s  speech  against  M.  Seni&ia. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  If  there  ii  ao  ssn, 
at  least  let  me  hear  by  your  messenger  tk«  that 
is  none.  My  regards  to  Pilia  and  yov  ( 
FarewelL 


LETTER  IV. 

I  AmmivsD  at  Taraus  the  5th  of  Jbm,  vkre  I 
met  vrith  sevoid  things  which  gave  me  jmrmnm. 
There  is  a  great  war  in  Syria,  great  depredstieM 
in  Cilicia,  and  any  plan  <rf  administntioB  is  na- 
dered  difficult  by  reason  of  the  short  tine  thu 
remains  of  my  yearly  office.  But  above  sfl,  wf 
greatest  difficulty  is,  that  I  am  obliged  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  to  leave  somebody  m  daige  of 
the  government  Nothing  conld  be  more  i^  tba 
the  quBStor  Mescinius* ;  and  of  Cslins"  I  ystkar 
nothing.  It  seems  most  proper  to  leave  nyhm. 
ther  with  the  command ;  but  in  this  there  are  ame 
unpleasant  circumstances,  such  as  ny  ova  depv. 
ture,  the  danger  of  a  war,  the  irregnlintiei  of  ^ 
soldiers,  and  six  hundred  things  besidis.  Has 
hateful  is  the  whole  business  !  But  tUi  I  mt 
leave  to  fortune,  since  there  is  little  opportssitffer 
the  exercise  of  prudence.  When  yoa  are  erne 
safely,  as  I  hope,  to  Rome,  you  will  vitk  joar 
accustomed  kindness  see  about  eveiyihiag  vkich 
you  think  concerns  me;  and,  in  the  tint  phot 
about  my  dear  Tullia,  respecting  whose  estibM- 
ment  I  have  written  my  opinion  to  Tereatia,^ik 
you  were  in  Greece.  The  next  thing  to  be  eota- 
dered  is  my  honour.  For  in  your  abseoce  I  for 
there  has  hardly  been  sufficient  attentioa  piid  k 
the  senate  to  my  letters.  I  shall  besides  «iitt  & 
few  words  to  you  more  mysteriously,  iriiidi  jnr 
sagacity  will  be  able  to  unravd.  My  vife'i  fireed. 
man  (you  know  whom  I  mean")  Ims  leened  tB 
me  lately,  by  what  he  has  incantionsly  ktvAts 
have  confused  the  calculations  arising  from  ^  a^ 
of  the  goods  of  the  Crotonian  tyrannicide*.  kM 
I  fear — Do  you  understand  me?  Lookiof  (ftea 
yourself  alone  into  this,  secure  the  readoe'.  I 
cannot  vrrite  all  that  I  fear.  Contrive  thA  pv 
letters  may  fly  to  meet  me.  I  have  writtai  tU* 
hastily  on  my  journey,  and  surrounded  by  troops> 

You  will  make  my  compliments  to  Pilis,  aid  ts  tbi 

pretty  little  Cecilia^. 

1  His  character  is  given  in  letterSaC  lSt^\u3L  J^ 
qucstors  weare  not  usually  appointed  by  the  eosoMBtak 

■"  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

B  Pbilotimua.    See  book  r.  letter  8. 

o  Mno,  of  the  sune  name  as  a  cdebrated  pri»^^ 
of  Crotona.  The  addition  of  tyrannid^  it  li  itofft 
needless  to  add.  relates  to  his  having  kOM  Oodiitf. 

p  It  seems  probable  that  Cicero's  fean  in%*t  «ri»ftj» 
some  suqiioion  of  his  wife's  haTing  availed  haw^fj^J* 
authority  over  her  freed-man  Riilotimns  to  swwfHtfi  • 
her  use  part  of  themon^  obtafaud  from  the  ale  cfl^ 
goods.  [See  book  V.  letter  8;  book  xi  letters  16ii>4«.«» 
book  xi  letter  2,  note  ».]  She  appean  to  h»w  be»a 
improvident  woman,  and  to  hare  involved  QotfO**** 
[Life  of  aoero.  p.  195.]  What  I  have  mrfwd  "  «««• 
the  residue."  I  suppose  to  aUude  to  what  is  aid  ialett'' 
of  this  book,  towards  the  end—**  GamiUas  •«'•"*  "f^ 
that  he  has  reoeivod  the  tcctdue."  The  •«  iw  » 
repeated  in  letter  A  of  this  book.  "SeeafHrtte**** 

\  Attictts*s  daughter,  called  also  Attka. 
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LETTER  V. 
Br  tliif  time  I  presume  you  are  in  Rome,  where, 

it  ii  so,  I  congratulate  yon  upon  your  safe 
TiviL  Aa  long  as  yon  were  away,  yon  seemed  to 
>  farther  from  me  than  if  yon  were  at  home,  for 
waa  more  a  stranger  to  the  state,  both  of  the 
iblie  affairs,  and  of  my  own.  Therefore,  although 
hope  that  I  shall  already  hare  made  some  pro- 
ves on  my  way  by  the  time  yon  read  this,  yet  I 
oold  wish  yon  to  let  me  hear  frequently  from 
•n,  with  every  particular,  upon  all  subjects  ;  espe- 
illf  upon  what  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  that 
f  wife's  freed*man  has  appeared  to  me,  by  his 
iquent  hesitation  and  shuffling,  in  different  meet- 
^  and  coDTersatioDs,  to  have  admitted  some 
»rrectness  mto  his  computation  of  the  Croto- 
in's  property.  Be  so  good  as  to  inquire  into  this 
th  jour  usual  kindness,  but  especially  this : 
Prom  the  waUs  of  the  dty  on  the  seven  hills  he 
ivered  to  Camillns'  an  account  of  debts  to  the 
ouDt  of  24  and  48  minse  (76/.  and  153/.) ;  that 
owed  24  miuK  from  the  Crotonian  property ; 
I  from  that  of  the  Chersonesus*  48  mine ;  and 
ring  entered  upon  a  succession  of  1280  minse 
i96/.),  he  had  not  paid  a  farthing,  though  the 
ole  was  due  the  first  of  February :  his  own  freed- 
om a  namesake  of  Conon's  father*,  had  been 
9lly  mattentive.*'  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
e  care  that  the  principal  may  be  all  secured ; 
Q,  that  the  interest  from  the  fore-mentioned  day 
f  not  be  overioofced.  I  had  great  fears  whilst  I 
ered  him  to  be  here ;  for  he  came  to  make  ob- 
'atioos,  not  without  some 'hopes.  But  foiling  in 
,  he  went  away  abrupUy,  saying,  *'  I  give  up  ;*' 
be  same  time  quoting  a  verse  of  Homer,  that  it 
tscreditable  to  remain  long  and  return  empty". 
I  he  reproached  me  with  the  old  saying,  **  What 
ven,"  &c^.  See  after  the  residue^ ;  and  as  far 
ossible  let  me  clearly  understand  it.  Though 
ve  now  almost  served  my  yearly  term,  for  there 
only  thirty-three  days  remaining,  yet  I  am 
tly  harassed  by  the  anxious  state  of  the  pro- 
e.  For  while  Syria  is  blazing  with  arms,  and 
iloa  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  affliction'  sustains 
chief  burden  of  the  war ;  and  his  lieutenants, 
qnsestor,  and  friends,  are  sending  to  me  to  come 
eir  assistance ;  though  my  army  is  but  weak,  yet, 
ig  good  auxiliaries  of  the  Galatians,  Pisidians, 
Lydians,  which  constitute  its  strength,  I  have 
;bt  it  my  duty  to  keep  them  as  near  as  possible 
ke  enemy,  so  long  as  the  decree  of  the  senate 
>ri8es  me  to  preside  over  the  province.    But, 

gives  me  great  satisfaction,  Bibulus  is  not 
rtunate  with  me,  but  rather  writes  to  inform 
*  everything.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  of  my 
-ture  creeps  on  unobserved.    As  soon  as  it 


e  book  vL  letter  1,  towards  the  end. 

the  aame  place  it  is  said  that  PhUotimos  went  to 
1  eraoneaus  the  beginning  of  January, 
nootbena.    Mot  only  freed-men,  but  even  slaves  had 
>eculiaree,  or  vicarii, 

have  ina^ted  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
yf  Homer,  without  which  the  English  would  be  unin- 
blev  though  it  was  familiar  to  Atticus. 
Wluit  Is  giren  most  satisfy  us.** 
bAt  fa,  the  balance  of  his  accounts  mentioned  in  the 
ing  letter,  and  probably  alluding  to  the  money 
?«1  by  Camlllus  over  and  above  what  Phflotimus 
-s  his  own  poseeeaion.    See  letter  1,  book  vi 
knilua  had  recently  lost  two  sons  by  treachery. 


arrives,  it  will  be  another  question  whom  I  shall 
leave  in  the  command  ;  unless  Caldus  CkUus,  the 
new  qusestor,  should  be  come,  of  whom  I  have  yet 
heard  nothing  certain.  I  intended  to  have  written 
a  longer  letter,  but  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  am  too  full  of  care  to  trifle  and  joke.  Farewell, 
therefore,  aud  make  my  compliments  to  the  dear 
little  Attica,  and  to  my  firiend  Pilia. 


LETTER   Vl.y 

(Grmv.  vil) 
YouNO  Quintus  has,  with  all  duty,  reconciled 
the  mind  of  his  father  to  your  sister.  It  is  true 
that  I  encouraged  him,  but  when  he  was  already  in 
his  course.  Your  letter,  too,  was  a  great  incite- 
ment. In  short,  I  trust  the  affair  will  terminate  as 
we  wish.  I  have  already  written  to  you  two  letters 
about  my  private  concerns,  if  only  they  have  been 
delivered.  Tliey  were  in  Greek,  and  in  purposed 
ambiguity.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  any- 
thing, besides  simply  asking  about  Milo's  account, 
and  exhorting  him  to  use  despatch  as  he  promised 
me :  you  may  thus  be  of  some  service.  I  have 
desired  the  qusestor  Mescinius  to  wait  at  Laodicea, 
that  I  may  get  the  accounts  made  out  agreeably  to 
the  Julian  law,  and  left  in  two  of  the  provincial 
cities.  I  design  to  go  to  Rhodes  for  the  sake  of 
the  boys,  and  thence  as  soon  as  possible  to  Athens, 
though  the  winds  are  very  much  against  us  ;  but  I 
want  to  reach  home  during  the  year  of  the  present 
magistrates,  whose  good-will  I  have  experienced  in 
the  decree  for  a  supplication*.  But  let  me  hear 
from  you  on  my  way,  whether  yon  think  I  ought 
to  take  more  time,  out  of  respect  to  the  republic. 
I  should  have  written  by  Tiro,  but  have  left  him 
very  ill  at  Issus.  They  send  me  word,  however, 
that  he  is  better ;  but  I  am  much  concerned  for 
him.  For  nothing  can  be  more  modest,  or  more 
attentive,  than  that  young  man. 


LETTER  VIL 

(Grav.  vi.) 
Whilst  in  everything  I  support  Appius's  ho- 
nour in  the  province,  I  am  on  a  sudden  become 
father-in-law  to  his  accuser".  **  May  it  turn  out 
happily  !  '^  you  say.  I  hope  it  may,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  wish  it.  But,  believe  me,  I  thought  of 
nothing  less,  and  had  sent  some  confidential  per- 
sons to  the  ladies  about  Tiberius  Nero,  who  had 
applied  to  me  on  the  subject.  When  they  came  to 
Rome  the  contract  was  already  made.  I  hope  this 
may  be  a  more  desirable  party.  I  understs^d  the 
ladies  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  young 
man's  courtesy  and  complaisance.  You  must  not 
try  to  pick  out  defects.  But  bow  is  this  ?  Do  you 
distribute  bread  to  the  populace  at  Athens .'  Do 
you  think  this  right?    Though  my  treatise**  does 

7  See  the  following  letter,  note  ^. 

*  A  public  thanksgiving,  which  used  to  be  voted  upon 
any  signal  success,  and  which  might  lead  to  his  obtaining 
a  triumph. 

■  P.  C.  DolabeUa. 

b  His  treatise  on  Government,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  author  objected  to  such  bounties  as  might 
procure  an  undue  influence  to  the  donor  among  his  fellow- 
citiaens. 
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not  forbid  it ;  for  thii  is  no  bribe  amongst  fellow, 
citizen! ,  but  a  liberal  acknowledgment  of  hospital- 
ity. Yon  stUl  advise  me  to  think  of  the  portico  for 
the  Academy  ',  though  Appius  no  longer  thinks  of 
that  at  Elensis.  I  am  sure  you  must  be  sorry  for 
Hortensius^.  I  am  myself  deeply  concerned  ;  for 
I  had  looked  forwards  to  living  with  him  in  great 
familiarity.  I  have  appointed  Cielius  to  the  charge 
of  the  province.  "  A  mere  boy,"  you  will  say,  **  and 

r;rhaps  giddy,  and  undignified,  and  intemperate." 
acknowledge  it,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
for  I  was  struck  with  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
you  some  time  since,  in  which  you  said  that  you 
doubted  what  I  ought  to  do  about  resigning  the 
command.  I  saw  what  was  the  cause  of  your  doubt, 
and  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  ;  that  I  was  deli- 
vering it  to  a  boy :  but  it  was  not  desirable  to 
deliver  it  to  my  brother ;  and,  besides  my  brother, 
there  was  nobody  whom  I  could  with  propriety 
advance  before  the  quBstor,  especially  as  he  was  a 
person  of  noble  birth.  However,  so  long  as  the 
Parthians  seemed  to  threaten  us,  I  had  determined 
either  to  leave  my  brother  in  the  command,  or 
even,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  remain  my- 
self, contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  senate.  But 
since  by  a  roost  unexpected  good  fortune  they 
have  retired,  roy  doubt  has  been  removed.  I  fore- 
saw what  would  be  said :  '*  So,  has  he  resigned  to 
his  brother?  Is  this  holding  the  government  for 
not  more  than  a  year  ?  What  avails  it  that  the 
senate  wished  the  provinces  to  devolve  upon  such 
as  had  not  before  had  a  command  ;  while  this*  man 
has  commanded  for  three  years  together  ?"  This 
then  is  what  I  say  in  public'.  But  what  shall  I  say 
to  yon  ?  I  should  never  be  free  from  anxiety,  lest 
he  should  do  something  angrily,  or  disrespectfully, 
or  carelessly,  for  such  is  the  condition  of  mankind. 
What  if  his  son  should  be  guilty  of  some  impru- 
dence,  a  boy  of  great  self-confidence?  What 
▼exation  would  it  give  me  !  For  his  father  would 
not  send  him  away,  and  was  not  pleased  that  you 
should  advise  it.  But  as  for  Cselius,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  care  not  what  he  does  ;  but  however  I  care 
much  less.  Add  to  this,  that  Pompeius,  a  roan  of 
that  weight  and  experience,  appointed  Q.  Cassius  ; 
and  Csesar,  Antonius,  without  the  form  of  a  bal- 
lot f;  should  I  oflend  one  who  is  given  me  by 
ballot  ?  and  thereby  induce  him  to  pry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  person  whom  I  had  left  ?  What  I 
have  done  is  preferable,  and  is  warranted  by  many 
precedents,  and  is  more  suited  to  my  age^.     But, 

e  Bee  letter  1  of  this  book. 

'  Horiendus  was  lately  dead.  It  appears  from  the  pre- 
face to  Cicero's  treatiae  *'  De  Claris  Oratoribos,"  that  he 
heard  of  this  event  at  Rhodes  tm  his  return  from  Cilicla. 
And  it  is  on  this  account  thst  I  have  transpoaed  the  order 
of  this  and  the  preceding  letter,  which  it  is  evident  was 
written  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Rhodes. 

•  Q.  CUxTO  had  held  the  provincial  govenunent  of  Asia 
three  years. 

'  The  meaning  is,  that  this  anticipation  of  what  might 
be  objected  to  him,  is  the  reason  he  profenes  for  not  ap- 
pointing his  brother.  To  A  tticus  he  subjoins  the  real  reason, 
which  Is  his  fear  of  some  misconduct  from  his  brother's 
hasty  disposition. 

f  The  qucstors  seem  to  have  been  usually  appointed  by 
the  government  at  home  after  a  ballot  Caasius  and  An- 
tonius, though  irregularly  appointed,  were  left  in  the 
command,  one  of  Spain,  the  other  of  Gaul,  at  as  early  an 
age  aM  CkUus. 

^  An  age  when  it  became  desirable  to  avoid  oontentions. 


ye  gods  !  in  what  favour  hare  I  pot  yo«  «i&  him, 
by  reading  to  him,  I  do  not  nty  yo«r  ktter,  but 
that  of  your  secretary.  The  leutn  of  my  firieada 
invite  me  to  demand  a  triumph,  a  thing,  ss  I  thiik, 
not  to  be  despised  in  thb  regeneration*  «f  my  fcr- 
tunes.  Therefore,  my  Attiens.  do  yon.  also  bcya 
to  wish  it,  that  I  may  not  be  dlsoooDteimoe^ 


LETTER  VIIL 

As  I  was  going  to  write  to  you,  and  had  actaafiy 
taken  up  my  pen,  Batonius  came  directly  froa  t^ 
ship  to  the  house  in  which  I  was  at  Epiiesw,  wai  ' 
delivered  to  me  your  letter  of  September  30.  I  ra- 
joice  at  your  favourable  passage,  your  meeting  with 
Pilia,  and,  not  least,  at  her  conversation  aboot  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter  Tullia.  But  Batonius  has 
brought  me  strange  alarms  respecting  Csesar :  ta 
Lepta  he  has  spoken  yet  more  at  large.  I  hope  his 
news  may  not  be  true  ;  it  is  certainly  dreadful :  that 
he  will  on  no  account  dismiss  his  array ;  and  thai 
the  pnetors  elect,  and  Cassius  the  tnbune  of  the 
people,  and  the  consul  Lentulus,  support  hnn, 
while  Pompeius  thinks  of  retiring  from  the  city. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Are  you  at  all  troubled  for  him, 
who  sets  himself  before  the  onde  of  your  csSer's 
sonJ  ?  And  who  are  they  that  haTe  defeated  km? 
But  to  my  purpose.  The  Etesian  vrinds  have 
greatly  retarded  me;  and  this  undedEcd  xcmd  tf 
the  Rhodians  has  made  me  lose  twenty  dsyi.  | 
Whilst  I  am  on  the  point  of  embarking  6ns 
Ephesus,  I  deliver  this  letter  to  L.  Tar^tiBa,  wbs 
leaves  the  port  at  the  same  time,  but  will  siA  ^ 
quicker.  For  in  these  open  vessels,  and  other  lo^  , 
boats  of  the  Rhodians,  we  must  watch  for  bu 
weather.  I  have,  however,  made  as  much  haste  m  > 
I  could.  I  am  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  the 
Puteolan  crumbs^.  Now  I  should  wish  you  care- 
fully to  consider  the  state  of  the  Roman  a&irs,  and 
see  what  you  think  should  be  determined  about 
demanding  a  triumph,  to  which  my  fnezids  invite 
me.  I  should  be  quite  easy  about  it,  if  BOmbs 
was  not  tnring  for  it ;  who,  as  long  as  tkere  was  ] 
one  enemy'  in  Syria,  no  more  put  his  loot  out  ef 
the  gate  than  he  had  formeriy  done  out  of  his 
house".  But  now  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  aHent. 
However,  consider  the  whole  matter,  that  as  soen 

such  as  might  be  excited  against  him,  if  he  ntftndwl  hk 
qusestor. 

i  Hsving  begun,  as  it  were,  a  new  Uls,  after  his  resto- 
ration from  banishment,  a  life  whldi  reqaired  tbe  s^- 
portof  new  honours:  for,  before  that  event,  the  lose «f 
his  consulship  had  been  such,  as  to  make  him  dfarqard 
them. 

i  The  same  expression  is  used  in  TtfenuoB  to  the  «bc 
event,  book  v.  letter  19,  and  is  no  doubt  taken  tram  wi. 
thing  said  upon  that  ocoa.<4oii.    The  person  alTwiiid  la  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  Hirrua. 

k  The  word  in  the  original,  rauduttvlMm,  or  ruimstm 
tum^  is  probably  derived  from  rudmt,  **  rubbi»h,~  aai 
thence  is  used  for  the  "  sweepings.*  **  crumbs, **  or  '*  BtHs 
remains'*  of  a  debt  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  book  n« 
letters. 

>  In  the  text  it  is  kofpef,**  stranger:"  but  I  hsTetbrnifltt 
it  better  ti>  adopt  the  very  eaij  alteration  of  Aetfw,  agr«e> 
ably  to  book  vli.  letter  2. 

B  Bibulus,  when  he  was  Joint  consol  vrith  Cvmr.  hai 
been  insulted  and  violently  driven  from  the  fbrata ;  ia 
consequence  of  which  he  afterwards  shut  himarif  ap  in  ha 
house,  and  acted  <m]y  by  the  pubUcatton  of  edicsa.  Saa 
book  U.  letter  81. 
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u  ve  meet,  I  may  be  able  to  make  my  detennina- 
tiofl.  Bat  I  am  writiiig  more  than  enough  ;  for  I 
tuTC  DO  time  to  spare,  and  am  sending  by  one 
irho  will  either  arrive  with  me  or  not  mach  before. 
Cictro*  presents  his  compliments.  Yoo  will  pre- 
leot  those  of  both  of  ns  to  Pilia  and  to  your 
liDghter. 


LETTER  IX. 

IiiMBDiATBLT  upon  my  landing  in  the  Piraeus** 
be  14th  of  October,  I  received  from  my  servant 
I  castas  your  letter,  which  I  had  long  expected ; 
lit  before  I  ansealed  it,  I  took  notice  of  its  short- 
est ;  when  I  had  opened  it,  I  was  struck  with  the 
nevenness  of  the  letters,  which  you  generally  form 
try  correctly  and  distinctly.  In  short,  I  perceived 
t>m  thence,  what  yon  mention  to  be  the  case, 
lit  yon  came  to  Rome  the  20th  of  September  with 
fever.  Being  greatly  concerned,  though  not  more 
tan  1  ought,  I  immediately  inquired  of  Acastns. 
ie  assured  me  that  both  you  and  he  thought  you 
ere  qaite  well,  and  that  he  had  the  same  account 
om  your  own  people  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
:kDowledged,  conformably  to  the  conclusion  of 
•or  letter,  that  yon  had  some  degree  of  fever  at 
e  time  yon  wrote.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
odness,  yet  surprised  that  you  should  nevertheless 
ve  written  with  your  own  hand.  But  enough  of 
is  ;  for  I  hope  from  your  prudence  and  temper- 
ce,  nay,  as  Acastus  bids  me,  I  trust,  that  you  are, 
I  wish  yon,  already  well.  I  am  glad  you  received 
I  letter  I  sent  you  by  Turannius.  Watch, 
xially,  if  yon  love  me,  the  greediness  p  of  this 

The  soQ.  o  The  port  of  Athens. 

In  Um  oHginal  is  a  Greek  word,  derived  from  Phflo- 
UM,  which  marks  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
a  *«  oonfounder  **  refers  to  the  confusion  which  Philo- 


oonfonnder.  Take  care  that  he  do  not  touch  this 
Prsedan  inheritance,  how  little  soever  it  may  be. 
It  gives  me  much  concern,  for  I  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  man.  Say  that  I  have  need  of  money  for 
the  splendour  of  my  triumph  ;  in  regard  to  which, 
as  yon  advise,  yon  shall  find  me  neither  vain  in 
demanding  it,  nor  insensible  in  rejecting  it.  I 
understand  by  your  letter,  that  Turannius  told  you 
I  had  consigned  the  province  to  my  brother.  Do 
yon  think  I  should  so  ill  interpret  your  guarded 
expression,  when  yon  say  you  doubted^?  What 
need  was  there  of  doubt,  if  there  was  any  reason 
for  wishing  my  brother  to  be  left,  and  such  a  brother  ? 
It  was  to  my  mind  a  prohibition,  not  a  doubt.  You 
advise  me  by  no  means  to  leave  the  young  Quintus 
Cicero.  That  is  the  very  exposition  of  my  own 
sentiments.  We  have  seen  everything  in  the  same 
light  as  if  we  had  conversed  together.  It  could 
not  be  done  otherwise  ;  and  your  continned  doubt 
freed  me  from  all  doubt  But  I  imagine  you  have 
received  a  letter  written  more  fully  upon  this  sub- 
ject.  I  mean  to  send  my  messenger  to-morrow, 
who  will  probably  arrive  before  our  friend  Saufeias ; 
yet  it  was  hardly  right  to  let  him  go  to  yon  without 
a  letter  from  me.  Write  to  me  as  yon  promise, 
about  my  dear  Tullia,  that  is,  about  Dolabella; 
about  the  republic,  which  I  foresee  b  in  great 
danger ;  about  the  censors,  especially  what  is  done 
about  statues  and  pictures,  whether  any  proposi- 
tion is  made'.  I  send  this  letter  on  the  1 6th  of 
October,  the  day  on  which,  as  yon  say,  Ceesar  is  to 
bring  fonr  legions  to  Placentia.  What,  I  beseech 
yon,  is  to  become  of  us  ?  I  enjoy  my  present  station 
in  the  citadel  at  Athena. 

timua  bad  admitted  into  his  aooonnts.  Bee  kf  ters  4  and  5 
of  this  book.  «^  See  letter  C  of  this  bruk. 

'  It  was  probably  expected  that  the  censoiB  might  intro- 
duce some  regulations  upon  these  articles,  with  the  view 
of  represBing  the  luxury  of  the  age. 


BOOK   VII. 


LETTER  I. 


SKNT  a  letter  by  L.  Saufeius,  and  to  you  alone* ; 
though  I  had  hardly  time  to  write,  yet  I  did 
ike  that  one  so  intimate  should  go  to  you  with- 
a  letter  from  me.  But,  considering  the  rate 
philooophera  travel,  1  imagine  this  will  reach 
^rst.  If,  however,  you  have  received  that, 
irill  know  that  I  came  to  Athens  the  14th  of 
ber ;  said  that  upon  landing  in  the  Pineus,  I 
red  jour  letter  from  my  friend  Acastus,  not 
tot  vneasiness  at  yonr  having  arrived  at 
5  with  a  fever.  I  was,  however,  relieved  by 
ig  from  Acastus  that  you  were  as  much  better 
ould  wish.  But  I  quite  shudder  at  the  infor- 
n  which  your  letter  brought  about  Csesar's 
9.  I  also  begged  you  to  uke  care  that  the 
nesa  (or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  philotimia) 
1  knovr  whom*,  might  not  injure  me ;  about 
I  had  written  to  you  some  time  ago.  To- 
la had  misinformed  you  at  Brundisium,  as  I 
d  by  a  letter  from  that  excellent  man  Xeno. 

9  is  tli«  last  letter  of  the  preceding  book. 
m  is  evidently  said  in  allusion  to  Philotimus. 


I  explained  shortly  why  I  had  not  left  my  brother 
in  charge  of  the  province.  This  was  the  substance 
of  that  letter.  Now  hear  the  rest.  I  entreat  yon 
by  your  fortunes,  to  employ  all  the  affection  with 
which  you  embrace  me,  and  all  your  prudence, 
which  I  always  admire,  in  takmg  into  consideration 
the  whole  of  my  situation.  For  I  seem  to  see  such 
a  contest ;  unless  the  same  Providence,  which 
delivered  me  from  the  Parthian  war,  better  than  1 
dared  to  hope,  should  have  compassion  upon  the 
republic  ;  such  I  say  as  never  was  before.  But 
this  calamity  is  common  to  me  with  everybody 
else ;  upon  this  I  do  not  require  your  advice.  That 
which  is  my  own  affair  I  beg  you  to  undertake. 
Do  you  perceive  how,  at  your  instance,  I  have 
attached  myself  to  both  parties  ?  And  I  wish  I 
had  from  the  first  attended  to  your  friendly  admo- 
nition. *'  But,"  as  Homer  says,  '*  your  persuasions 
did  not  reach  my  heart ;  for  nothing  is  sweeter 
than  one's  country.  *'  At  length,  however,  you  did 
persuade  me  to  embrace  the  one,  because  he  had 
been  so  kind  to  me ;  the  other,  because  he  was  so 
powerful.  I  have  done  it,  therefore,  and  done  it 
with  all  readiness,  so  that  nobody  is  more  esteemed 
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by  either  of  them.    For  I  coniidered  that  mj  con- 
nexion with  Pompeioi  did  not  oblige  me  to  trant- 
greM  against  the  republic ;  nor,  because  I  agreed 
with  Cesar,  was  I  to  fight  against  Pompdus  ;  such 
was  their  union.     Now,  as  jon  show,  and  as  I 
plainly  see,  the  utmost  contention  between  them  is 
to  be  apprehended.    And  each  reckons  me  of  his 
side,  unless  one  of  them  feigns.    For  Pompeius 
does  not  doubt  (and  he  judges  rightly)  of  my  highly 
approving  his  present  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
republic.     I  have  received  letters  to  this  effect  from 
both  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  you  received 
yours ;  as  if  neither  esteemed  anybody  more  than 
me.     What  should  I  do  then  ?     1  do  not  mean 
when  they  come  to  extremities  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be 
decided  by  arms,  I  am  dear  that  it  is  better  to  be 
conquered  with  the  one,  than  to  conquer  with  the 
other ;  but  1  speak  of  the  questions  which  will  be 
agitated  at  the  period  of  my  arrival ;  whether  one, 
who  is  absent,  be  eligible  ;  whether  he  should  not 
dismiss  his  army.      '*  Speak,   Marcus  Tullius." 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Wait,  I  beseech  you,  till  I  can 
see  Atticus.    There  is  no  room  for  trifling.    Shall 
I  oppose  Csesar?  Where  then  is  our**  strict  attach- 
ment .'  For,  I  helped  to  procure  him  this  permis- 
sion by  applying  to  Cslius  the  tribune  of  the 
people  at  the  request  of  Pompeius  himself^  at 
Kavenna.     *' Of  Pompeius  ?"  Even  of  our  Cnsus, 
in   that  fsmous  third  consulate.     Should  I  now 
change  my  sentiments?    *'  I  have  too  much  respect 
(not  only  for  Pompeius,  but)  for  the  Trojan  men 
and  women.     Polydamus  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
proach me  ^"    Who  ?  You  yourself,  who  arc  used 
to  commend  both  my  actions  and  my  writings. 
I  have  escaped  this  blow  during  the  two  preceding 
consulates  of  the  Marcelli,  when  Csesar's  province 
was  taken  into  consideration.    Now  I  fall  into  the 
very  crisis.     There  let  any  blockhead  give  his 
opinion  first;  I  am  mightily  pleased  to  be  engaged 
about  my  triumph,  and  to  have  so  good  an  excuse 
for  remaining  without  the  city.    Yet  people  will 
try  to  elicit   my  sentiments.     You  will  perhaps 
laugh  at  what  I  am  going  to  say.    How  I  should 
wid^  even  now  to  be  staying  in  my  province  !     It 
was  clearly  desirable  if  this  was  hanging  over  us, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable.     For, 
by-tbe-bye,  I  would  have  you  know,  that  all  those 
first  appearances,  which  in  your  letters  you  com- 
mended to  the  skies,  have  dissolved  away.    The 
practice  of  Tirtue  itself  is  not  an  easy  thing ;  but 
how  difficult  is  a  continual  pretence  of  it !     For 
when  I  thought  it  right  and  honourable,  out  of  the 
yeariy  sums  which  had  been  voted  for  my  expenses, 
to  leave  a  yearly  sum  for  the  qusestor  C.  Cselius, 
and  to  bring  into  the  treasury  a  thousand  sestertia 
(8000/.);    my  attendants  murmured,   thinking  it 
ought  ail  to  have  been  divided  amongst  them ;  as  if 
I  should  be  more  attentive  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
Phrygians  and  Cilicians,  than  to  our  own.    But 
they  did  not  move  me :  for  my  own  applause  has 
the  greatest  weight  with  me.     Yet  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  honour  of  any  per^ion, 
which  I  have  omitted.    But  this,  as  Thucydides 
says,  is  an  excursion  from  the  subject,  not  without 

«  So  I  understand  this,  which  has  usually  been  otherwise 
Interpretsd. 

*  It  is  most  ooDsonant  with  what  follows  to  understand 
this  of  Pompeius. 

V  This  is  quoted  from  H<mier.  The  same  verses  are  found 
in  letter  6,  book  iL 


its  use.  But  pray  consider  my  stnatioa  ;  faov,  fa 
the  first  place,  I  may  retain  the  fvnmr  of  Caessr; 
then  abont  my  triumph ;  which,  nnlesa  tbe  timev  | 
of  the  repuUic  prevent  it,  I  conoeive  to  be  easfly 
attainable.  I  judge  so  both  from  the  letters  of  ay 
friends,  and  firom  the  supplication,  wben  he,  wie 
did  not  vote  for  it,  voted  more  than  if  be  had 
decreed  the  greatest  triumph*.  WiUi  him  Fkvoms, 
my  familiar  friend,  was  one  who  ooocorted  in 
opinion  ;  another  was  Hirms,  who  waa  mngry  with 
me.  Yet  Cato  was  present  at  the  drmwini^  ^  of 
the  decree,  and  wrote  to  me  most  pleasantly  span 
the  subject  of  his  vote.  But  Csesar,  in  congratBlat- 
ing  with  me  about  the  suppliotion,  exnita  i^i^ 
the  opinion  delivered  by  Cato;  b«t  tuatiam 
nothing  of  what  Cato  said  upon  the  occasion  ;  only 
that  he  voted  against  the  supplication.  I  coat 
back  to  Hirrus.  You  had  begun  to  recoacBe  hm. 
to  me :  go  on  with  it.  You  have  Scrofia,  yon  have 
Silius  to  assut  you.  I  have  already  written  to  dtem 
and  to  Hirrus  himself.  For  he  had  kindly  informed 
them,  that  he  could  have  stopped  it,  bat  did  net 
choose  to  do  so  :  but  that  he  had  concnrred  with 
Cato  my  particular  fnend,  when  he  made  sach 
honourable  mention  of  me;  and  that  I  bad  not 
written  to  him,  though  I  wrote  to  ererybody  dse. 
He  said  truly ;  for  to  him  alone,  and  to  Cr«sipa, 
I  had  not  written.  So  much  thai  for  public  affinrs. 
Let  us  return  home.  I  vrish  to  separate  myself 
from  that  man'.  He  has  strangely  peq>lexed  my 
accounts,  a  very  Lartidius* ;  **  but  let  ns  leave  wh^ 
is  already  done,  however  we  may  regret  it,"  Let 
us  despatch  the  rest ;  and  this  fint,  in  whidi  I  have 
some  care  added  to  my  affliction  ;  bnt  this  Pnedan 
affair*,  whatever  it  is,  I  should  be  sorry  to  hate 
confounded  with  those  accounts  of  mine  wU^  be 
has  in  his  hands.  I  have  written  to  Terentk^, 
and  likewise  to  him,  that  I  should  pat  together  in 
your  hands  whatever  money  I  conld  ooQect,  for  tix 
equipment  of  my  expected  triumph.  This,  I  omi- 
ceive,  must  be  unobjectionable.  But  as  they  please. 
Take  upon  you  this  care  also',  how  we  may  en- 
deavour to  accomplish  what  yon  propoae.  TIds 
both  you  have  pointed  out  in  some  letter,  (from 
Epims  vras  it  ?  or  from  Athens  ?)  and  I  vrill  aaast 
you  in  it. 


LETTER   XL 

I  ARRIVED  at  Brundisium  the  24tli  of  Norcndxr. 
after  as  favourable  a  voyage  as  your  own ;  so  cbaraK 
ingly  did  a  gentle  gale  waft  us  from  Epiras.  Tke 
words  have  run  into  a  Terse,  which,  if  yon  please. 
you  may  impose  upon  some  young  man  for  yoorowo. 
I  am  much  concerned  at  your  illness;  for  yoar 
letters  show  that  you  are  very  far  from  weil ;  and 
I,  who  know  your  fortitude,  suspect  it  most  be 
something  serious  that  obliges  you  to  g;tvc  way, 

>  Cato  resisted  the  applioatiaii  lor  Cioceo's  s 
hut  at  the  same  time  spake  of  him  in  the  mosl 
tenna. 

7  Phflotimns.  «  It  is  not  known  who  Chb  is^ 

•  See  hook  vL  letter  0. 

b  Philotimos  was  Terentla*s  freed-maa.  and  peTliB|» 
involved  with  her  in  emharmssinf  Cioeio'i  aecmmtsi 

e  I  conceive  the  oondasten  ct  this  letter  t»  relate 
altogether  to  some  new  suhjeot  mentioBed  pcmloasly  hy 
Atticus.  and  not  improhahly  eoDoemfnff  Q.  Cf00»»  «r 
Pomponta,  whose  disagreement  Is  mentioned,  boek  vl 
letters. 
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md  iliBOflt  overpowers  yoa ;  tbongh  yoor  lenrant 
Puophilos  assured  me  that  the  quartan  fits  of  your 
igue  iiad  left  you,  and  that  another  milder  form  had 
socceeded ;  aod  Terentia,  who  came  to  the  gate  of 
Bnudisiom  at  the  same  time  that  1  entered  the 
^rboor,  and  who  met  me  in  the  forum,  said  that  L. 
Pontius  had  informed  her  inXrebulanum,  that  this 
ik)  had  left  you :  which,  if  it  be  so,  is  what  I 
sceedinfly  wish,  and  hope  indeed  that  your  pnu 
tenoe  and  tempemnoe  may  have  effected.  I  come 
Mm  to  your  letters,  of  which  I  have  receiYed  six 
landrsd''  at  once,  each  more  acceptable  than  the 
ormer,  and  all  in  your  own  hand.  I  used  to  love 
Liezis's  handwriting,  because  it  bare  so  near  a 
semblance  to  your  own ;  yet  I  loved  it  not,  as 
bowing  that  you  were  not  well.  The  mention  of 
is  name  brings  to  my  mind  Tiro*,  whom  I  have  left 
ek  at  Patrc ;  a  young  man,  as  you  know ;  and 
id,  if  you  please,  an  honest  one ;  I  know  nothing 
etter.  Therefore  I  miss  him  sadly  ;  and  though 
:  did  not  think  himself  dangerously  ill,  yet  I  can- 
)t  hdp  being  anxious  about  him,  and  place  my 
neatest  hope  in  the  attention  of  M.  Curius',  which 
iro  has  signified  to  me  by  letter,  and  many  persons 
ive  mentioned.  Curius  himself  is  sensible  how 
Dch  you  wish  him  to  be  in  my  esteem :  and  indeed 
am  highly  pleased  with  him ;  for  he  possesses  a 
itural  urbanity  of  manners  which  is  very  amiable, 
e  has  a  will  sealed  with  the  seala  of  the  Ciceros' 
d  those  of  the  pretorian^  cohort,  in  which  he 
s  openly  bequeathed  to  you  a  pound,  to  me  a 
If-peony*.  I  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
exion^  at  Actium  in  Corcyra^.  There  was  no 
isting  Cicero's  wish  of  seeing  Thyamis*.  I  am 
oiced  that  you  take  pleasure  in  your  little  girl, 
1  that  the  affection  of  parents  towards  their 
idren  is  proved  to  you  to  be  natural  ">.  For 
bout  this  there  can  be  no  natural  union  between 
a  and  man ;  and  if  this  is  taken  away,  tjie  very 
erooorse  of  life  is  destroyed.  May  it  turn  out 
i,  said  Cameades  grossly ;  yet  more  modestly 
n  our  firiend  Lucius",  and  Patron;  who  in 
trring  ererythiog  to  their  own  gratification,  do 

Jt  haa  been  repeatedly  seen  in  former  letters  that  this 
»  familiar  expreMion  for  any  great  number. 
Tiro  was  Cicero's  amanuensis,  as  Alexis  was  Atitcus's. 
•ook  ri.  letter  6.  we  find  him  left  idok  at  Issos.  It  is  to 
apposed  that  he  afterwards  proceeded  as  far  as  Patne 
be  Prioponnesus,  and  was  there  again  laid  up  under 
care  of  Carina. 

\L  Coxins  is  said  to  have  been  qocstor  and  tribnne  at 
le.  and  afterwards  to  have  settled  as  a  merchant  at 
w. — Ep.  Fam.  ir.  6,  et  xiii.  50. 
rbe  aoDS  of  Marcus  and  Quintos. 
rbis  oeema  to  hare  been  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour. 
~bfs  passage  is  attended  with  great  obscurity,  owing 
rently  to  its  being  a  jest,  which  is  no  longer  intelli- 
I  sas^tect  the  point  of  it  may  consist  in  some  pro- 
^  xniampplication  of  the  terms  libella  and  terunciti#, 
0<1  of  <w  and  fHen/,  whereby  Cicero  and  Atticus  might 
ne  entitled  to  a  mere  trifle,  instead  of  inheriting  the 
9.     Jkxid  if  the  text  <U  Tortorio  be  correct,  it  may  be 
teodicd.  blander  of  the  same  kind. 
lejxioim  was  a  physician.    See  book  xr.  letter  1. 
"be  plAce  called  Actium  of  Coreyra  was  different  from 
ifteiwrards  distinguished  1^  the  naval  action  between 
situm  and  Antonius. 

tiy&mSa  was,  a  rivor  of  Bpiras,  where  Attioos's  pro- 
MTUM  itf  tuated. 

riifs  iM  mid  in  oppoaltkm  to  the  tenetaof  Atticus's 
lOpJijr.  which  raloTed  enrerythtng  to  pleasure. 
acta*  Torquatua    He  and  Patron  were  both  Epicn- 


not«  think  any  thing  whatever  should  be  done  foi 
the  sake  of  another ;  and  when  they  say  that  the 
reason  why  a  man  ought  to  be  good,  is  that  he  may 
escape  harm,  not  because  it  is  naturally  right ;  they 
do  not  perceive  that  they  are  describing  a  crafty 
man  instead  of  a  good  man.    But  this  I  believe  is 
in  those  books  ',  which  you  encourage  me  by  prais* 
ing.     I  return  to  my  subject.      I  was  eagerly 
expecting  the  letter,  which  you  had  sent  by  Philo- 
xenns ;  for  you  had  mentioned  that  it  contained  an 
account  of  your  conversation  with  Pompeius  at 
Naples;  this  Patron  delivered  to  me  at  Brundisium. 
I  believe  he  had  received  it  at  Coreyra.    Nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable.    For  it  related  to  the 
republic ;  to  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of 
my  integrity ;    to  the  kindness  which  he  showed 
in  his  discourse  about  the  triumph.     But  what 
pleased  me  most  of  all  was,  that  I  understood 
you  had  Tisited  him  for  the  purpose  of  discover* 
ing  his  disposition  towards  me :  this,  I  say,  was 
the  circumstance  most  agreeable  to  me.     With 
respect  to  the  triumph,  however,  I  never  had  any 
vrisn  for  it  before  that  barefoced  letter  of  Bibulus, 
which  vras  followed  by  so  full  a  supplication.     Had 
he  really  done  what  he  described,  I  should  rejoice, 
and  favour  his  pretensions.     But  now,  that  he, 
who  never  set  his  foot  beyond  the  gate  so  long  as  the 
enemy  was  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  should  be 
loaded  with  honours ;  and  that  I,  on  whose  troops 
his  army  placed  their  whole  reliance,  should  not 
attain  the  same ;  this  is  a  disgrace  to  us  ;  to  us,  I 
say,  including  you.    I  shall  Uierefore  make  every 
exertion,  and  hope  I  shall  succeed.    If  you  were 
well,  I  might  already  have  had  some  particulars 
investigated :  but  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  well    I 
love  you  for  this  Numerian  remnant  4.    I  want  to 
know  what  is  become  of  Hortensios' ;  what  Cato  is 
doing,  who  has  in  truth  been  shamefully  hostile 
towards  me.     He  gave  me  his  testimony  for  in- 
tegrity, justice,  clemency,  fidelity,  which  1  did  not 
ask ;  what  I  did  ask,  he  refused.     How  therefore 
does  Cssar,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  con- 
gratulates me  and  promises  every  thing,  exult  in 
the  injury  I  have  received  fi'om  Cato's  ingratitude  ? 
Yet  this  very  man  voted  to  Bibulus  a  supplication 
of  20  days.    Pardon  me ;   I  cannot  bear  this,  nor 
will  I.     I  wish  to  reply  to  all  your  letters ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion,  since  I  shall  see  you  so  soon. 
But  as  to  that  business  of  Chrysippus  (for  about  the 
other,   a  mere  mechanic,   I  was  less  surprised, 
though  nothing  could  be  worse  than  his  conduct)  ; 
but  for  Chrysippus,  whom  on  account  of  some  little 
.proficiency  in  learning  I  entertained  with  Jcindness, 
and  had  in  esteem  ;  that  he  should  leave  the  boy 
without  my  knowledge  !     I  omit  many  other  things 
which  1  hear  of  him ;  1  omit  his  thefts ;  but  his 
running  away  I  cannot  bear ;  there  is  nothing  that 
I  think  more  wicked.     I  have  accordingly  followed 
the  old  principle,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  prstor  Drusus, 
in  the  case  of  one  who  would  not  swear  to  observe 
the  same  conditions  after  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty ;  I  have  not  pronounced  them  free  :  espe- 
cially as  there  was  nobody  present  by  whom  their 

o  Both  the  sense  and  the  subsequent  membCT  of  the  soi- 
tence  require  that  it  rtiould  be  read  turn  puUnL 

P  Cicero's  treatise  *'  De  Republica." 

q  The  same  expression  is  used  book  iv.  letter  8,  and  book 
Ti  letter  8. 

r  This  must  be  understood  of  the  son,  for  the  father  was 
already  dead.    See  book  vi  letters  3  and  7. 
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liberation  could  properlj  be  aiserted.  Yoa  wilt 
reoeiTe  this  «i  you  f  hall  think  fit.  I  usent  to  your 
judgment  To  one  mott  eloquent  letter  of  yours  I 
have  not  replied,  in  which  you  speak  of  the  dangers 
of  the  republic.  What  should  I  reply?  I  was 
exceedingly  disturbed.  But  the  Parthians  do 
nothing  to  occasion  me  much  alarm,  and  have 
tuddeidy  left  Bibnlus  half  alive. 


LETTER   IIL 

Thk  sixth  of  December  I  came  to  Herculannm* 
and  there  read  your  letter,  which  Philotimus  de- 
livered to  me.  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  recognising  your  own  hand- writing  ; 
afterwards  I  was  excee«Ungly  delighted  with  the 
accurate  information  it  contained.  With  respect 
to  the  firat  point,  in  which  you  say  you  differ  from 
Dicsearchus",  though  1  had  earnestly  requested 
(and  that  with  your  concurrence)  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  province  looEer  than 
one  year ;  yet  this  was  not  accomplished  by  our 
endeavoura.  For  yon  must  know  Uiat  not  a  word 
was  mentioned  in  the  senate  about  any  of  us,  who 
held  provincial  governments,  remaining  beyond 
the  time  appoint^  by  the  decree  of  the  senate.  So 
that  I  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  any  blame  for 
having  left  the  province  earlier  than  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  desirable.  But  what  if  it  be  better 
as  it  is  ?  This  has  often  appeared  to  be  the  case 
on  other  occasions  as  well  as  on  this.  For  whether 
things  can  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  or  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  evil-disposed,  in  either  case  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  my  assistance,  or  at  least 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way.  But  if  the  good  are 
overpowered,  wherever  I  might  be,  I  should  be 
overpowered  with  them.  Therefore,  the  quickness 
of  my  return  ought  not  to  be  regretted.  And  if 
the  idea  of  a  triumph  had  not  been  thrown  in  my 
way,  which  you  also  approve,  truly  you  should 
not  now  much  want  that  character,  which  is  drawn 
in  my  sixth  book '.  For  what  should  I  do  to  satisfy 
you,  who  have  devoured  those  books  ?  I  should 
not  even  now  hesitate  to  lay  aside  this  object", 
great  as  it  is,  if  it  be  more  proper  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  puraue  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  I  serve  my  ambitious  views  in  a  triumph,  to 
exert  a  free  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  Do 
not,  however,  doubt,  but  that  whichever  is  the  more 
honourable,  that  will  be  to  me  the  more  desirable. 
For  what  you  seem  to  recommend,  that  I  should 
continue  to  hold  my  command,  and  remain  out  of 
the  city^,  both  as  being  safer  for  myself,  and  as 
affording  the  means  of  rendering  service  to  the 
republic,  how  this  is  we  will  consider  when  we 
meet.  It  is  a  thing  that  admits  of  deliberation, 
though  in  great  measure  I  agree  with  you.  You 
do  well  in  not  doubting  of  my  affection  towards  the 
republic  ;  and  you  judge  rightly  that  he  *  has  by 
no  means  acted  liberally  towards  me,  considering 
my  services  and  his  pro&sion  to  other  people  ;  and 
you  justly  explain  the  reason  of  this,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  what  you  say  has  been  done  in  the  case 

•  Dicvarohufl  maintained  ilie  duty  of  aotire  exertion. 
See  book  iL  letter  16. 

t  Of  his  treatiae  **  De  Republica."  •  His  trimnph. 

▼  The  continuing  out  of  the  city  was  necenary  so  long 
as  he  retained  his  oommand. 

V  C«ar. 


of  Fabius  and  Caninius.  Bat  if  this  were  sot  lo, 
and  he  had  devoted  himself  wholly  to  me,  yet  ^  i 
guardian  *  divinity  of  the  city  which  you  sMntioa 
would  compel  me  to  remembo:  its  noble  inact^^tiai, 
and  would  not  permit  me  to  imitate  Toloaaaisr 
Servius,  with  whom  you  ire  satisfied,  bat  voaU 
call  upon  me  to  feel  and  to  act  as  becsaesic. 
And  this  I  would  readily  do,  if  it  might  htSoatk  \ 
a  different  manner  from  what  is  nw  reqmed. 
For  at  this  time  people  are  contending  fcr  4ar 
own  power,  at  the  risk  of  the  state:  Kitkk 
defence  of  the  republic,  why  was  it  not  defemlei 
at  the  time  when  this  very  man  was  codhiI  ?  Aad  i 
the  year  foUowring  why  was  not  1  defended,  v^ 
whose  cause  the  safety  of  the  republic  wis  ide^*  < 
fied  ?  Why  was  his  command  prolonged  ?  or  vky 
in  that  manner?  Why  was  such  a  stna^ madt  \ 
that  the  ten  tribunes  of  the  people  shouU  propose 
the  decree  for  his  eligibility  in  his  absence  ?  fi^ 
these  means  he  is  become  so  powerfbl,  thit  now  it 
is  left  to  a  single  '  citizen  to  resist  bin ;  wb>  1 
wish  had  never  given  him  such  power,  ii^tead  of 
now  opposing  him,  when  he  is  so  stroof.  Bet 
since  affaire  are  brought  to  this  situation,  1  As& 
not,  as  you  say,  "  look  out  for  the  vessd  of  ite 
Atride*  :*'  the  only  vessel  for  me  shall  he  (bt 
which  is  steered  by  Pompeius.  When  yoa  isk, 
what  must  be  done  if  I  am  called  upon—"  Speilc, 
M.  Tullius,  concisely."  1  assent  to  On,  Pompatt 
Yet  privately  I  shall  exhort  Pompeios  to  peace. 
For  1  am  convinced  that  affairs  are  in  the  greatert 
danger.  You,  who  are  in  the  city,  know  suft  l' 
But  this  I  see,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  man  of 
the  boldest  and  readiest  spirit ;  that  all  coorim, 
all  disgraced  persons,  and  all  that  deserre  to  he 
convicted  and  disgraced,  incline  to  tb&t  ptrty; 
almost  all  the  youth,  all  the  city  rabble,  die  povtr- 
ful  tribunes,  with  the  addition  of  C.Ca8siis,'iff 
who  are  oppressed  with  debt,  whom  I  andentod 
to  be  more  than  I  had  suppowd.  That  casse  vuti 
nothing  but  a  good  cause ;  it  has  everytbii^efeiv 
abundance.  In  such  a  state  everybody  oogkt  to 
exert  himself  to  prevent  a  decision  by  inns,  liie 
event  of  which  is  always  uncertain,  b«t  ia  tk 
present  case  rather  to  be  dreaded  is  bmu  of 
one  party*.  Bibnlus  has  left  his  proTiDoe,iBd 
deputed  the  command  on  Veiento-  HewiUnot^v 
I  hear,  hurry  himself  in  his  departure.  Cato,vheB 
he  got  him  his  honoure,  declared  that  the  oalj 
persons  towards  whom  he  bare  no  jeakMSfveff 
those  whose  influence  conld  receive  littk  or  lO 
increase.  I  come  now  to  my  private  conoent; 
for  I  have  mostly  replied  to  your  letter  on  tken^ 
ject  of  the  republic,  and  to  that  from  yovtiDi, 
and  to  that  which  you  wrote  afterwards.  1  em 
to  my  private  concerns.  One  word,  also,  aboil 
Celius.  He  is  so  far  from  shaking  my  opiiiioBi 
that  I  think  he  will  himself  repent  of  himi 
changed  his  own.  But  how  is  it  that  LoceeiBi'i 
buildings  should  have  been  adijndged  to  him?  I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  have  omitted  t» 
mention  it.    About  Philotimus  I  will  do  v  vn 

>  This  is  generally  sopptiaed  to  aUude  to  aa  iand 
Minenm,  deposited  in  the  oapitol  byCioen  prenwtokii 
exile,  and  bearing  an  inacriptian  •*  The  Qandiaarf  tte 
City." 

7  Pompelna. 

'  In  which  he  might  aaO  with  most  secnri^.  Thiaf 
ginal  is  part  of  a  Gre^  renc 

*  Cssar's  party. 
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idrise.  I  did  not,  howerer,  expect  from  him  at 
his  doe  the  accoonts  which  he  gave  yoa ;  hnt  the 
•emainder  which  he  desired  me  in  Tatcolanom  to 
•Dter  into  my  hook  with  my  own  hand,  and  of 
rhieh  he  also  gave  me  a  memorandum  in  Asia, 
rritten  with  his  hand.  If  he  made  this  good,  he 
ronld  himself  owe  me  as  much,  or  more,  than 
rhMt  he  there  declares  to  be  the  amount  of  my 
lebt  Bat  hereafter,  if  only  the  condition  of  the 
epabltc  permit,  I  will  not  subject  myself  to  accu- 
ttioDM  of  this  kind :  not,  indeed,  that  I  had 
efore  been  negligent ;  but  I  was  occupied  with 
be  multitode  of  my  friends.  I  shall  be  glad,  there- 
m,  to  avail  myself  of  your  assistance  and  adnce, 
i  you  promise,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  giving  yoa 
loch  trouble.  Respecting  those  clogs''  of  my 
Tfaort,  there  is  no  canse  for  uneasiness  ;  for  they 
»rrected  themselves  on  observing  my  integrity, 
at  nobody  vexed  me  more  than  one  whom  you 
ut  suspect.  His  behaviour  was  at  first  excellent, 
id  is  so  now ;  bat  at  the  moment  of  my  departure 
;  intimated  that  he  had  hoped  to  receive  some- 
iDg ;  and  he  did  not  restrain  that  covetousness 
lidi  had  gradually  influenced  his  mind.  But  he 
on  recovered  himself;  and  overcome  by  my 
ooorable  services  towards  him,  he  esteemed  them 
more  value  than  any  sum  of  money.  I  have 
:eived  from  Corios  a  will%  which  I  carry  with 
i.  I  have  been  informed  of  Hortensins*s  lega- 
9^.  I  now  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man 
;  son*  is,  and  what  it  is  that  he  intends  to  sell 
auction.  For  if  Celius  has  got  possession  of 
•  house  at  the  Flnmentan  gate,  I  know  not  why 
nay  not  take  for  myself  that  at  Puteoli.  I  come 
V  to  the  word  Pirseea,  in  which  I  am  more  repre- 
isible,  that  being  a  Roman,  I  should  have  writ- 

Pineea ',  not  Piraeus  (as  all  our  people  call  it), 
Q  that  I  should  have  added  the  preposition 
)  ;  for  I  have  not  considered  it  as  the  name  of 
jwn,  but  of  a  district^.  Yet  our  friend  Diony- 
*,  who  is  with  me,  and  Nicias  the  Coan,  did  not 
ik  Hraeea  to  be  a  town.    Btit  I  will  see  about 

My  error,  if  it  be  one,  consists  in  my  having 
ken  of  it  not  as  a  town,  bat  as  a  district.  And 
are  fc^owed,  I  do  not  say  Ccdlius,  *'  In  the 
-oing  when  1  went  out  of  the  port  into  Pirxeus;'' 
be  is  no  authority  for  Latinity  ;  but  Terentius, 
se  comedies,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of 
r  lang-oage,  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  C. 
ios  :  **'  Yesterday,  I  and  some  other  young  men 
t  together  into  Pineeas."  And  again  :  **  The 
zhanC  added  this,  that  she  had  been  taken  out 
laniam.''  For  if  vre  choose  to  call  districts 
IS,  Saniam  isas  moch  a  town  as  Pirseeus.  But 
oa  BTC  a  grammarian,  if  yoa  can  solve  this 
tioo,  yoa  will  relieve  me  from  much  embar- 
Dent.  Caesar  writes  in  a  kind  manner  to  me  : 
OS  does  the  same  in  his  name.  My  resolution 
rrer  to  stir  an  tndi  from  the  path  of  honour.  | 

trrperaatni  arc  detcribed  to  be  in*tmiDent»  for  keeping 
b  t  U»«  legs  of  cfaHdrao  wbo  aredispoaed  to  be  cror>l(«d. 
rord  may  be  adopted  from  Attim,  and  applied  to 

n  |iiii»nnt-rrti^  h^l  prrrrril  ■  rint  mil  iiiiTmissM I 

fro  in  hi*  admlaiatmttoB. 
«>  U>e  pnoedinf  letter. 

ii«  must  mean  the  lepMiet  of  the  elder  Hortcfuiaa, 
tlx«  •no  bad  to  pay  by  the  vm  of  hb  father, 
tf  book  Ti.  letter  X  '  See  Imk  tL  letter  9. 

iM  wvll  known  that  the  Renam  did  not  icucrt  the 
iiiocMi  in  ■praklitg  at  yoiag  to  or  frooi  any  tovn, 
X  they  did  eaprew  them  whrntpflrfngoCaeogntry. 


But  you  know  how  much  remains  doe  to  him^. 
Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  anybody 
should  object  that  debt  to  me,  if  I  seem  to  act 
feebly  ?  or  that  he  should  demand  it,  if  I  act  firmly  ? 
What  do  you  find  in  answer  to  this  ?  Let  us  pay 
it,  you  say.  Well,  then,  I  vriUJ  borrow  from 
Cselius^  Yet  I  would  have  yoa  consider  this  well ; 
for  I  imagine  if  ever  I  should  spc^ik  with  energy  in 
the  senate  in  behalf  of  the  republic,  that  Tartessian 
friend  of  yoursJ  will  call  to  me  as  I  go  out,  '*Pray 
direct  the  money  to  be  provided.*'  Have  I  any- 
thing more  to  say  ?  Yes,  my  son-in-law  is  agree* 
able  to  me,  to  Tullia,  to  Terentia.  He  has  as 
much  wit  and  kindness  as  yoa  could  wish.  As 
to  other  things,  to  which  you  are  no  stranger,  we 
must  bear  them.  For  yoa  know  aboot  whom  we 
inquired'^;  who  all,  except  him  with  whom  I 
negotiated  through  you,  think  to  make  me  respon- 
sible :  for  nobody  will  trust  them.  But  of  these 
matters  when  we  meet ;  for  they  require  a  long 
talk.  My  hope  of  Tiro's  recovery  rests  in  M. 
Curias,  to  whom  I  have  written  that  such  service 
would  be  particularly  acceptable  to  you.  Dated 
the  9th  of  December,  from  Pontius's  house  at  Tre- 
bnlannm. 


LETTER  IV. 

DioNTSius  is  impatient  to  see  yon«  I  have 
accordingly  sent  him,  not  with  a  very  good  grace  ; 
bat  there  was  no  refusing  it.  I  have  found  him 
learned,  which  1  knew  before  ;  and  besides,  of  cor- 
rect behaviour,  ready  to  oblige,  studious  of  my 
reputation,  careful,  and  (that  I  may  not  seem  to 
be  giving  the  character  of  a  freed-man)  in  short  an 
excellent  man.  I  saw  Pompeius  the  10th  of 
December.  We  were  together  perhaps  two  hours. 
He  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  at  my  arrivaL  He 
encouraged  me  in  the  affair  of  my  triumph,  and 
promised  to  do  his  part ;  advising  me  not  to  go  to 
the  senate  till  I  should  have  finished  this  business, 
from  fear  of  alienating  any  of  the  tribones  by  the 
sentiments  that  might  be  delivered.  In  short,  as 
far  as  words,  nothing  could  be  fuller  of  kindness. 
On  the  subject  of  the  republic,  he  talked  to  me  as 
if  a  war  was  inevitable.  There  appeared  to  be  no  ^ 
hope  of  accommodation.  His  opinion  of  Cesar's  . 
hostility  had  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  Hirtios  from  Cssar,  vrith  whom  be  was  very  i 
intimate  :  for  he  had  not  called  upon  Pompeius ; 
but  baring  arrived  on  the  evening  of  December  6th,  ' 
and  Balboa  having  engaged  to  go  to  Scipio  before 
it  was  light  upon  this  whole  businesa,  be  returned 
bte  at  night  to  Cesar.  Tbb  be  eonsidered  as  a 
plain  sign  of  hostility.  In  short,  nothing  else 
affords  me  comfort,  bat  that  I  cannot  soppoae  he, 
to  whom  even  his  enemies  had  given  aseoood  coo-  ^ 
I  sulate,  to  whom  fortune  had  given  the  greatest 
power,  woold  be  so  mad,  as  to  bring  these  advan- 
tages to  the  hazard  of  a  contest.  But  if  he  Tentare 
to  rush  on,  I  confess  I  am  full  of  fears,  which  I 
dare  not  commit  to  paper.  As  things  now  are,  I 
think  of  getting  to  Rome  the  5th  of  Jamiary. 

h  Car«r.  '  PtrAaWy  « 

)  I)al*Hi«.  a  Kkiirr  of  TarVemu*  in  Hpaia. 
k  See  bw*kr.  letter  4,  '-  ""^ 

band*  to  hi*  daughter. 
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LETTER  V, 

I  RATI  reoeiTod  tereral  of  your  letteri  at  the 
Mme  time;  and  though  I  had  later  intelligence 
from  people  who  came  to  meet  me,  yet  they  were 
Tery  acceptable,  at  they  showed  your  attention  and 
kindnetfl.  I  am  concerned  at  your  illness;  and 
percdve  that  you  suffer  stUl  greater  uneasiness 
from  Pilia's  being  attacked  in  a  similar  manner. 
Apply  yourseWes,  both  of  yoo,  to  yoar  reooTery.  I 
see  the  interest  too  take  aboat  Tiro.  Bat,  though 
he  is  of  wondernil  serrice  to  me,  when  he  is  w^, 
in  erery  species  either  of  business  or  of  study,  yet 
I  am  more  anxious  for  his  recovery  on  account  of 
his  own  kind  and  modest  disposition,  than  for  any 
advantage  towards  myself.  Philogenes  has  never 
said  anything  to  me  about  Lusdenus.  Dionysius 
will  inform  you  of  other  matters.  I  am  surprised 
that  your  sister  should  not  have  come  to  Arcanum  K 
I  am  not  sorry  thst  you  approTe  of  my  determina- 
tion  respecting  Chrysippus*".  I  have  no  intention 
of  going  to  Tusculanum  at  this  time.  It  is  out  of 
the  way  for  those  who  might  come  to  meet  me, 
and  has  some  other  inconveniences.  But  I  mean 
to  proceed  from  Formianum  to  Terradna  the  31st 
of  December;  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pon- 
tine marsh ;  thence  to  Pompeius*s  villa  at  Albanum ; 
and  so  to  Rome  the  3d  of  January,  my  birth-day. 
I  daily  become  more  alarmed  about  the  republic 
For  even  the  good,  as  it  is  supposed,  are  not  agreed. 
How  many  knights,  how  many  senators  have  I 
seen,  who  severely  blame,  among  other  things,  this 
journey  of  Pompeius  I  We  have  great  need  of 
peace.  From  a  victory  must  arise  many  evils,  and 
most  assuredly  that  of  a  tyrant.  But  these  things 
we  shall  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing in  person.  There  is  now  absolutely  nothing 
that  I  can  write  about.  Not  about  the  republic, 
because  our  information'  is  the  same :  and  our 
domestic  affairs  are  known  to  both.  It  only  re- 
mains to  joke,  if  this  man"  permit  For.my  part 
1  should  think  it  wiser  to  grant  him  what  he 
asks,  than  to  meet  in  arms.  It  is  too  .late  now  to 
resist  one  whom  we  have  for  ten  years  fostered 
against  ourselves.  What  do  you  advise  then?  you 
will  say.  Nothing  but  with  your  concurrence ;  nor 
indeed  anything  before  my  business"  is  either  con- 
cluded, or  laid  aside.  Take  care  then  to  get  well ; 
and  shake  off  at  length  this  ague  with  the  diligence 
yon  so  highly  possess. 


LETTER  VL 

I  HAT«  absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  yon.  Ton 
are  acquainted  with  everything ;  nor  have  I  any- 
thing to  expect  from  you.  Let  me  then  only  keep 
up  my  custom  of  not  suffering  anybody  to  go  to 
you  without  a  letter.  I  am  in  great  fear  about  the 
republic;  and  have  hitherto  scarcely  found  any- 
body who  did  not  think  it  better  to  grant  Cssar 

I  what  he  demanded,  than  to  go  to  war.  His  de- 
mands are  indeed  greater  than  was  supposed.   But 

'  why  should  we  now  first  resist  him  ?  For  this  is 
not  a  greater  evil  than  when  we  prolonged  his 
government  for  five  years  ;  or  when  we  introduced 

»  A  place  belonging  to  Q.  Cicero. 

■  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

■  Cesar.  o  Hit  triumph. 


tbe  law  permitting  him  to  be  a  canfidifte  kt  tike 
consulship  in  his  absence.  Unless  fonoolk  «e 
then  gave  him  these  arms,  that  we  migfatasv  %kt 
with  him  well  prepared.  You  will  sij,*«Wkt 
then  will  be  your  opinion  ?"  Not  wbat  I  iU 
say.  For  I  shall  think  that  everything  oaght  to 
be  done  to  avoid  a  battle ;  I  shall  say  tht  mm  u 
Pompeius.  Nor  shall  I  do  ttoM  wiUi  an  abject  ipiiit ; 
but  this  again  is  a  very  great  evil  to  the  itste,  asd 
in  some  measure  peculiarly  improper  for  ate,  tht 
I  should  appear  to  differ  from  PompOBi  m  w  im- 
portant a  cause. 


LETTER  VIL 

"  Dionysius,  an  excellent  man,  ss  I  hsfciho 
found^him,  and  very  learned,  and  full  of  afsetioB 
towards  you,  arrived  in  Rome  the  18th  of  Deon- 
her,  and  deUvered  to  me  your  letter."  Time  ire 
the  very  expressions  contained  in  jour  htter  iboot 
Dionysius.  You  do  not  add — '*  and  he  n*n» 
thanks  to  you."  But  he  certaioly  o«ght:nd 
such  is  your  kindness  that,  if  he  had  doBeio,p« 
would  have  mentioned  it.  I  do  nothowercrnoBt 
the  testimony  given  of  him  in  my  former  ktter. 
Let  him  therefore  be  called  an  exoeOeat  m. 
For  even  this  is  well  done,  that  he  tbooU  kie 
given  me  this  means  of  thoroughly  knowiag  hio. 
Philogenes  has  informed  yon  truly.  He  hsd  pro- 
vided what  he  ought  p  ;  and  I  dedred  bim  to  uke 
use  of  the  money  till  it  should  be  wanted.  Hehei 
accordingly  had  the  use  of  it  thirteen  mo&tbi  I 
hope  Pontinius  is  well ;  but  from  what  ^  bo- 
tion  of  his  having  entered  the  city,  I  va  ficvM 
what  may  be  the  matter  <.  For  he  would  not  bi« 
done  so,  but  for  some  important  reason.  As  tbe 
2d  of  January  is  the  day  of  the  Compitalia',  I  do 
not  care  to  go  to  Albanum  *  that  daj,  fiwa  (mci 
being  trouUesome  to  the  family ;  I  shall  tberefixt 
go  on  the  third ;  and  thence  to  the  dtj  oo  tbe 
fourth.  I  do  not  1(now  on  what  day  yoor  fit  n* 
curs ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  yoa  di«BiW 
under  the  inconvenience  of  your  illness.  Be^pe^ 
ing  the  honour  of  my  triumph,  unless  Cssir  em- 
ploy any  secret  measures  through  hii  tribaa*, 
everything  else  seems  to  be  tranquiL  Moit  Cns- 
quil  certainly  is  my  own  mind,  which  loob  up* 
the  whole  with  indifference ;  and  the  more  ao,  b^ 
cause  I  hear  from  many  persons  that  Fonpasi 
and  his  council  have  determined  to  send  me  ioto 
Sicily,  as  holding  a  command.  This  ii  wofttyrf 
Abdera*.  For  the  senate  has  paned  no  deow, 
and  the  people  no  law,  for  my  having  a  commtm 
in  Sicily.  But  if  the  republic  gives  this  latharity 
to  Pompeius,  why  should  he  send  me,  nther  thu 
any  private  person  ?  If  therefore  diis  commatdk 
likely  to  give  me  trouble,  I  shall  avail  mysdf « 
the  first  gate  I  see  «.  For  as  to  what  yoa  i^  " 
there  being  a  wonderful  expectatioo  of  my  sniwl, 
though  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  good^oriw- 

p  See  book  v.  letter  1& 

4  Pontinioawaa  one  of  Ctoero'k  UontflDantB :  sad  B  «• 
to  be  expected  that  he  woold  hsre  reokaliwd  vttfi^ 
city  to  attend  Cicero  in  hit  triumph. 

r  This  was  a  Roman  festival,  and  boUday  fiw  dN  ris«» 
It  is  menUoned  before.    See  book  a  letter  3. 

•  The  estate  of  Pompdos.  8eeletter6of  thtikn^ 

t  The  land  of  fools. 

«  Shall  enter  Rome  immediatdy,  and  thcntya^^** 
mjoonunand. 
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deretelj  good,  entertaia  anj  doubt  of  my  lenti- 
menta :  I  do  not  uodentand  whom  yoa  call  good : 
for  my  own  part  I  know  none,  at  least  if  we  look 
for  whole  orden  of  men,  for  undoubtedly  there  are 
iodindoals  who  are  good.    But  in  civil  diaaentiona 
we  ought  to  look  for  ranks  and  orders  of  good  men. 
Do  joxk  think  then  the  senate  is  good,  which  has 
Jeft  the  provinces   without  commanders?      For 
Curio  could  never  have  maintained  his  purpose^ 
if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  resist  him.    But 
the  senate  would  not  follow  that  advice;  from 
whence  it  happened  that  no  successor  to  Cssar 
wu  appointed.      Or  the  public  renters !     Who 
»ere  never  steady,  but  now  are  quite  in  Caesar's 
nteresU.    Or  the  bankera?    Or  farmera?    Who 
lave  most  reason  to  wish  for  peace ;  unless  you 
(oppose  those  people  to  be  afraid  of  living  under 
ingly  government  who  have  never  objected  to  it, 
(Tovidcd  they  could  live  in  peace.     What  then? 
tfostwe  admit  the  pretensions  of  one  absent^, 
rbo  still  keeps  his  army  after  the  day  appointed 
ly  law  is  past  ?    I  say  at  once,  of  nobody  absent, 
^or  if  this  is  granted,  the  other  follows  of  course. 
)o  we  admit  a  government  of  ten  years  ?  and  so 
mple  ?  Then  we  must  admit  also  my  banishment, 
ad  the  loss  of  the  Campanian  territory',  and 
le  adoption  of  a  patrician  ^  by  a  plebeian,  of  a 
tan  of  Cadiz  «  by  one  of  Mitylene ;  and  we  must 
dmit  the  wealth  of  Labienus  and  Mamurra,  and 
le  gardens  and  Tusculan  villa  of  Balbus.     The 
»arce  of  all  these  is  the  same.    He  should  have 
iea  resisted  while  he  was  weak,  and  the  thing  was 
sy.     Now  there  are  eleven  l^ons,  as  many  ca- 
Jry  as  he  pleases,  people  beyond  the  Po,  people 
3m  the  city,  so  many  tribunes  of  the  people,  such 

abandoned  body  of  young  men,  a  leader  of  such 
tbority,  such  boldness ;  this  is  the  man  with 
iom  we  must  fight,  or  admit  his  pretensionf, 
ich  are  also  sanctioned  by  the  law.  ''  Fight," 
a  say,  "  rather  than  be  a  slave.**  For  what 
iect  ?  That  if  you  are  conquered,  you  may  be 
ocribed  ?  If  you  conquer,  that  you  may  still  be 
lave  ?  What  then,  say  you,  will  you  do  ?  The 
ne  as  cattle,  which  being  scattered  about  follow 
herds  of  their  own  species.  As  one  ox  follows  the 
era,  so  shall  I  follow  the  good,  or  those  who 
e  the  repnUtion  of  good,  though  they  rush 
to  their  destruction.  I  see  clearly  what  is 
c  •  in  our  sad  straits.  For  nobody  can  say 
*n  we  ix>me  to  arms  what  will  be  the  issue ; 
everybody  knows  that  if  the  good  are  beaten, 

man  will  neither  be  more  sparing  of  the  blood 
the  principal  citizens,  than  Cinna  was;  nor 
e  moderate  than  Sulla,  in  plundering  the  rich. 
ive  been  a  long  time  talking  politics  with  you, 
should  continue  if  my  lamp  were  not  goinr 

To    be  short, — **  speak,  Marcus  Tullius. 
le  witb  Pompeius :  that  is,  with  T.  Pomponius. 
r  make  m  j  compliments  to  that  nice  boy  Alexis, 
sa  perhaps  in  my  absence  he  is  become  a  young 

^ for  he  seemed  to  be  growing  up  very  fast. 

'^bim  Curio  waa  a.  tribune,  and  creature  of  Caesar,  and 
for«  stopped  the  appointm^t  of  the  new  governors 
^ure  Cteear  from  a  Bttoottsor. 

liat  CiM-Biir  though  absent,  might  yet  be  eligible  to 
>ns«>l«btp  ;  for,  had  he  come  up  to  Rome,  he  must 
ns^gxtcd.  his  command. 
^e  book  ii-  letter  6.  7  As  in  the  case  of  Clodius. 


klbtia  ' 


I  a  native  of  Tarteesos  near  Cadiz,  and  had 


laoptod  by  Theophanes  of  Mitylene. 
axnely*  peace.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 


LETTER  VIII. 

What  need  of  such  strong  affirmation  on  the 
subject  of  Dionysius  t    WoiUd  not  a  mere  nod 
from  you  secure  my  belief  ?    But  your  silence  gave 
me  the  greater  suspicion,  both  because  you  gene- 
rally employ  your  testimony  to  consolidate  friend- 
ships, and  I  heard  that  he  had  spoken  differently 
of  me  to  other  people.    But  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  as  you  say.     I  therefore  continue  to 
regard  him  as  you  would  have  me.    I  had  also 
marked  the  day  of  your  ague  from  one  of  your 
letters  written  as  the  fit  was  coming  on,  and  I  cal- 
culated that  you  might,  if  there  was  occasion, 
come  to  me  in  Albanum  without  inconvenience  the 
3d  of  January.    But  pray  do  nothing  that  is  in- 
consistent with  your  health.     For  what  signifies 
one  or  two  days  ?     I  understand  that,  by  livia's 
will,  Dolabella  with  two  co-heirs  succeeds  to  a 
third  part  of  her  property,  but  on  the  condition  of 
changing  his  name.    It  is  a  question  of  propriety 
whether  it  be  right  for  a  young  man  of  noble  birth 
to  change  his  name  for  a  lady*8  will.    But  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  this  more  philosophically, 
when  we  know  to  about  how  much  this  third  of  the 
third  part  of  her  property  amounts.     What  you 
thought  would  be  the  case,  that  I   should  see 
Pompeius  before  I  got  to  Ilome,  has  accordingly 
happened.    For  on  the  27th  of  December  he  came 
up  to  me  at  Lavernium.    We  came  together  to 
Formise,  and  conversed  privately  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  dusk.    In  answer  to  your  inqmry,  if 
there  is  any  hope  of  accommodation,  so  far  as  I 
have  learned  from  Pompeius's  full  and  accurate 
discourse,  there  is  not  even  any  inclination  towards 
it    For  his  opinion  is,  that  if  Cosar  should  be 
made  consul,  even  with  the  dismissal  of  his  army, 
the  government  will  be  overturned.     He  even 
thinks,  that  when  be  is  acquainted  with  the  active 
preparations  against  him,  he  will  neglect  the  con- 
suUte  this  year,  and  prefer  keeping  his  army  and 
his  province.    But  if  he  should  be  driven  to  mad- 
ness, he  held  him  in  great  contempt,  and  relied 
upon  his  own  forces  and  those  of  the  republic. 
In  truth,  though  that  saying  often  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  fortune  of  war  was  common ;  yet  it  was 
some  alleviation  of  my  solicitude,  to  hear  a  brave 
and  experienced  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thority, politically  eipose  the  dangers  of  a  false 
peace.      We  had  in  our  possession  Antonius*s 
speech  pronounced  the  23d  of  December,  which 
contained    an  accusation  of  Pompeius  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  into  public  life,  complaining 
of  those  who  had  been  condemned,  and  of  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms.  Upon  which  he  observed,  **  What 
think  you  that  Caesar  himself  will  do,  if  be  should 
obtain  the  government  of  the  state,  when  his  weak 
and  needy  qusfsstor  dares  to  utter  such  expres- 
sions ?"    In  short,  he  appeared  not  onlyxiot  to  wish 
for  such  a  peace,  but  even  to  dread  it.   Yet  the  ap- 
prehension of  abandoning  the  city  shakes,  as  I 
conceive,  this  resolution^.     It  is  a  great  vexation 
to  me,  that  I  must  pay  off  my  debt  to  Csesar,  and 
transfer  to  that  quarter  the  materials  of  my  tri- 
umph.    For  it  is  unseemly  to  be  indebted  to  one 
of  an   opposite  party.     But  of  this,  and  many 

other  thiDgs,  when  we  meet.  ^ 

b  The  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty. 
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LETTER  IX. 
"  Am  I,"  say  you,  **  to  receive  a  letter  from  yon 
every  day  ?'*  Yea,  if  I  find  anybody  to  whom  I 
cao  give  it.  **  But  you  are  on  the  point  of  being 
here  yourself. "  It  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
stop  when  I  arrive.  I  find  there  is  one  of  your 
letters  which  has  never  reached  me,  owing  to  my 
friend  L.  Quintius,  who  was  bringing  it,  being  rob- 
bed and  wounded  at  Basilus's  monument.  Consider 
therefore,  if  it  contained  anything  of  importance  for 
me  to  know.  At  the  same  time,resolve  me  this  political 
problem.  Since  one  of  these  things  must  take  place : 
either  1st,  that  Cssar  should  be  deemed  eligible, 
while  he  still  retains  his  army  through  the  senate, 
or  through  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  or  *2dlyy  that 
CsBsar  must  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  province 
and  his  army,  in  order  to  become  consul ;  or  3dly, 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  the  comitia  may  be  held 
without  any  consideration  of  him,  yet  with  his  suf. 
fering  it,  and  retaining  his  province ;  or,  4thly,  if 
through  the  interference  of  the  tribunes  he  does  not 
suffer  the  comitia  to  proceed,  but  yet  remains  quiet, 
that  the  business  may  be  brought  to  an  interreg- 
num ;  or,  5thly,  if  in  order  to  enforce  his  claims, 
he  should  bring  up  his  army,  that  we  must  then 
contend  in  arms ;  and  6thly,  that  he  may  either 
begin  the  contest  immediately,  before  we  are 
sufficiently  prepared ;  or,  7thly,  after  his  friends 
have  preferred  at  the  comitia  their  request 
for  his  eligibility,  and  have  been  refused ;  he  may 
also,  8thly,  proceed  to  arms  either  for  that  single 
reason,  that  his  claims  are  not  admitted ;  or  9tbly, 
for  an  additional  reason  if  it  happen  that  any  tri- 
bune, in  his  attempt  to  interrupt  the  senate,  or  to 
eicite  the  populace,  should  be  marked  or  circum- 
vented by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  removed,  or 
eipelled,  or  should  flee  to  him  under  pretence  of 
being  expelled :  again,  when  war  is  actually  began, 
we  must  either,  lOthly,  remain  in  possession  of  the 
city, — or  1 1  thiy,  we  must  leave  it,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept his  supplies  of  provisions  and  troops.  Tell 
methen  of  these  evils,  to  one  of  which  we  must  cer- 
tainly submit,  which  you  think  the  least.  You  will 
say,  **  that  he  should  be  persuaded  to  deliver  up 
his  army  in  order  to  be  made  consul.*^  It  is  indeed 
a  measure  of  such  a  kind,  that  if  he  consents  no- 
thing can  be  said  against  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
obtain  the  admission  of  his  claims,  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised  if  he  does  not  do  it.  Yet  there  are  some 
persons  who  think  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  he  should  be  consul.  **  But  so," 
you  will  say,  **  is  better  than  with  his  army." 
Certainly.  But  this  very  so  may  well  make  one 
exclaim,  O  what  a  great  calamity !  and  it  admits 
of  no  remedy;  we  must  submit  at  his  discretion. 
Think  of  him  a  second  time  consul,  whom  you  re- 
member in  his  former  consulate.  At  that  time,  in 
his  weakness,  he  out-matched,  you  say,  the  whole 
republic  ;  what  do  you  expect  now  ?  And  when  he 
is  consul,  Pompeius  is  resolved  to  be  in  Spain. 
This  is  a  sad  state,  that  the  very  thing  which  is 
most  to  be  deprecated,  cannot  be  refused;  and  if  he 
does  it,  he  will  presently  attain  the  highest  favour 
amongst  all  good  men.  But  settin^r  aside  this,  to 
which  they  say  he  can  never  be  brought,  of  the 
remaining  evils  which  is  the  worst  ?  To  yield  to 
what  Pompeius  calls  his  most  impudent  demands? 
For  what  can  be  more  impudent  ?  You  have  held 
the  province  for  ten  years,  granted  you  not  by  the 


senate,  but  by  yourself,  through  Tioknce  and  Ck> 
tion.  The  period  has  elapsed,  not  of  tke  Uw,  bat 
of  your  self-will ;  but  auppoae  it  to  be  of  the  kw, 
a  decree  is  passed  for  appointing  m  successor,  yoa 
stop  it,  and  say, "  Have  consideratifm  for  me.** 
Have  you  for  us  ?  Would  yon  keep  your  aray 
longer  than  the  people  granted  it  ?  and  ag;aiast  cfae 
will  of  the  senate  ?  *'  You  must  fight  ttm,  oalcBB 
you  agree  to  it."  With  a  good  hope,  as  FiMDpens 
says,  either  of  conquering  or  of  dying  in  Uberty. 
If  now  we  must  fight,  the  time  depends  epoa  acci- 
dents ;  the  manner,  on  future  events :  on  thbasb. 
ject  therefore  I  do  not  call  upon  yon.  If  yoa  havf 
anything  to  offer  in  reply  to  what  I  have  sad.  let 
mehearit.  I  am  tortured  with  anzi^  day  asdmgkt. 


LETTER  X. 

I  HAVE  suddenly  come  to  the  itsoinGtm  of 
setting  out  before  light,  to  avoid  observmtkm  and 
discourse,  especially  as  my  lictors  come  with  thor 
laurels^.  For  the  rest,  truly  I  neith^  know  what 
I  am  doing,  or  what  I  shidl  do ;  so  much  am  I 
disturbed  with  the  rash  determination*  of  oer 
general,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses.  How 
can  I  advise  you,  who  am  myself  waiting  for  yo« 
advice  ?  What  has  been  Cnaras's  object,  or  «hst 
is  now  his  object,  I  cannot  tell,  camped  as  he  is 
within  the  towns,  and  appearing  stupified.  If  he 
remains  in  Italy,  we  shall  all  be  together;  bstxf 
he  retires,  our  conduct  must  be  a  sabgect  of  con- 
sideration. Hitherto  certainly,  if  I  have  any  vnder- 
standing,  everything  has  been  done  fooli^aly  and 
incautiously.  Pray  vrrite  to  me  Tery  olteiLt  i  ~ 
ever  comes  into  your  mind. 


LETTER  XI. 

What,  I  beseedi  you,  is  all  this  ?  or  i 
people  about  ?  For  I  am  quite  in  the  dark.  **  We 
have  got  possession,'*  you  say,  **  of  Cingulum ;  we 
have  lost  Anoonis ;  Labienus  has  desmed  from 
Cssar.''  Are  we  speaking  of  a  Roman  general,  or 
of  Hannibal  ?  O  wretched  man,  and  void  of  ander- 
standing^,  who  has  never  known  even  a  ahadow  ot 
what  is  truly  honourable  !  Yet  he  profeves  to  do 
all  this  for  honour's  sake.  But  how  can  there  be 
honour,  where  there  is  not  rectitude  ?  Or  is  it 
right  then  to  have  an  army  without  any  pnfalK 
appointment  ?  To  occupy  the  towns  of  Robbsb 
citizens,  in  order  to  get  a  readier  access  to  his  own 
country  ?  To  cancel  debts,  to  recall  exiles,  to 
institute  six  hundred  other  wicked  prKtioea» 
"  in  order  to  obtain  (as  Eteocles  says')  the  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  gods  ?  "  I  envy  him  not  his  fortoM^ 
I  would  assuredly  prefer  a  single  baskii^v  with 
you  in  your  Lucretine  sun,  before  all  kingdosas  of 
such  a  kind;  or  rather  I  would  die  a  thomand 
times,  before  I  would  suffer  such  a  thought  lo 
enter  my  mind.     "  What  if  you  should  wish  it," 


c  The  faaoes  borne  by  the  llotora,  or  mjeaak^  i 
one  who  hod  been  saluted  emperor,  wen  botuidvithlaBal 
till  they  entered  the  city.    See  book  r.  letter  Sa 

<i  Pompeiiui  hastily  left  Rtune,  and  retired  towards 
BrundiHium. 

e  Ccear.  ^  In  the ''Phceoimv'-of  Euxl^daik 

V  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  have  pUew  a|i|ai>f  late* 
to  walking  or  converBatfeo*  which  were  open  to  tbe  ioa, 
and  screened  from  cold  winds. 
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ra  «y  ?  "  For  ev«rybodj  is  at  liberty  to  wish." 
at  1  consider  this  very  wish  a  thing  more  wretched 
an  being  crucified.  The  only  thi^  that  is  worse, 
to  get  what  yoa  so  wish.  Bat  enoagh  of  this ; 
r  I  am  too  ready  to  dwell  apon  these  troubles 
th  jron :  let  ns  retam  to  our  own  general.  Tell 
!  then,  what  think  yoa  of  this  resolution  of 
iDpeius  ?  I  mean  his  leaving  the  city.  I  am  quite 
a  lose :  nothing  seems  more  absurd.  That  you 
Hdd  leave  the  city  ?  Would  you  then  do  the  same 
the  Gaols  should  come^  ?  The  republic,  he  says, 
i%  not  consist  in  its  walls,  but  in  all  that  we  hold 
IT.  Themistocles  did  the  same*.  For  a  single 
f  was  unable  to  withstand  the  united  flood  of 
riga  nations.  But  Pericles  did  not  so,  fifty 
n  afterwards,  when  besides  the  walls  he  kept 
hing.  And  our  own  people  formerly,  when  the 
;  of  the  dty  was  captured,  still  kept  possession 
the  citadel :  "  so  have  we  heard  the  deeds  of 
icnt  heroes."    Yet  by  the  grief  of  the  towns, 

the  conversation  of  those  1  meet,  this  reso- 
>n  seems  likely  to  produce  some  effect.  There 
wonderful  complaint  (I  know  not  if  it  is  made 
e  ;  but  you  will  tell  me)  that  the  city  should 
ithout  magistrates,  without  a  senate.  In  short, 
ipeius  by  his  flight  creates  a  strong  sensation. 
it  think  yon  ?    The  case  is  auite  altered,  and 

it  is  thought  that  nothing  snould  be  granted 
«sar.  Explain  to  me  how  all  this  is.  I  have 
irge  attended  with  little  trouble :  for  Pompeius 
es  me  to  have  the  superintendence  of  all  this 
ict  of  Campania,  and  the  sea-coast ;  so  that  the 

I  of  troops,  and  all  business  of  importance, 
be  referred  to  me.  I  therefore  expect  to  be 
ttled.  I  icnagine  by  this  time  you  see  what  is 
r's  impetuosity,  what  is  the  disposition  of  the 
le,  what  is  the  state  of  the  whole  business : 
t  all  these  things  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 

to  me,  and  (as  they  are  liable  to  diange)  as 
as  yoa  can.      For  I  feel  some  comfort  both 

I I  am  writing  to  you,  and  whilst  I  am  reading 
letters. 


LETTER    XII. 

lAW  hitherto  received  but  one  letter  from 
ated  the  20thi,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
ad  previously  despatched  another,  which  I 
not  received.  But  I  beg  you  will  write  as 
IS  possible,  not  only  if  yon  have  learned,  or 
anything,  but  even  if  you  suspect  it ;  espe- 
what  yon  think  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 
what  you  ask  me,  that  I  should  take  care  to 

you  what  Pompeius  is  doing;  I  do  not 
;  he  knows  himseli,  and  certainly  nobody 
es.  I  saw  the  consul  Lentulus  at  Formie 
d,  and  saw  Libo.  Everything  is  full  of 
ind  confusion.  Pompeius  is  gone  to  Lari- 
for  there  the  troops  are,  and  at  Luceria, 
eanonif  and  other  parts  of  Apulia.  Thence 
certain  whether  he  means  to  stop  anywhere, 
•088  tlie  sea.  If  he  remains,  I  doubt  whether 
rely  opon  his  army ;  if  he  goes  away,  what 
d  do»  whither  I  should  go,  or  where  I  should 

know    not.    For  I  spprehend  he,  whose 

evidently  aUudes  to  the  city  of  Rome  having  for- 
en  fn^^*"  hy  tba  Gauls. 

tbe  foTmalon  of  the  Persians. 
tbly  tlie  SOCh  of  January, 


tyranny  you  dread,  will  act  most  sadly.  Neither 
the  adjournment  of  public  business,  nor  the  flight 
of  the  senate  and  magistrates,  nor  the  secret'' 
treasury,  will  stop  him.  But  this,  as  you  say,  we 
shall  soon  see.  In  the  mean  time  you  must  excuse 
me  for  writing  to  you  so  much,  and  so  often.  For 
I  feel  some  consolation  from  it,  and  besides  am 
desirous  of  eliciting  your  letters  in  return,  espe- 
cially your  advice,  what  I  should  do,  or  how  I 
shoiUd  conduct  myself,  and  whether  I  should  give 
myself  up  wholly  to  the  party.  I  am  not  deterred 
by  danger ;  but  am  distracted  with  grief.  That 
everything  should  be  conducted  with  such  want  of 
judgment,  or  so  contrary  to  my  own  judgment ! 
Or  should  I  hesitate,  and  turn  back,  and  join  those 
who  are  in  possession,  and  enjoy  the  smiles  of 
fortune?  '*  I  haye  too  much  respect  for  the 
Trojans',"  and  am  prevented  by  the  duty  not  only 
of  a  citizen,  but  of  a  friend.  But  then  I  am  un- 
manned by  commiseration  for  the  children.  Write 
therefore  something  to  me  in  my  trouble,  notwith- 
standing you  feel  the  same  distress ;  but  especially 
if  Pompeius  should  retire  out  of  Italy,  tell  me  what 
you  think  I  ought  to  do.  Manius  Lepidus  indeed 
(for  we  were  together)  has  resolved  to  go  no  further 
than  that ;  L.  Torquatus  says  the  same.  I  have 
many  cireumstances,  and  among  the  rest  my  lictors, 
to  embarrass  me.  I  never  met  with  anything  less 
capable  of  being  disentangled.  Therefore  I  ask 
for  nothing  certain,  but  only  for  what  you  think  ; 
and,  in  short,  I  wish  to  know  your  very  doubtings. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Labienus  has  left  Caesar. 
If  it  had  happened  that  on  coming  to  Rome  he 
could  have  found  the  magistrates  and  the  senate 
there,  it  might  haye  been  of  great  service  to  our 
cause ;  as  by  it  he  would  appear  to  pass  sentence 
upon  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  republic.  This 
appears  indeed  now,  but  is  of  less  service ;  for 
there  is  nobody  to  serve ;  and  I  imagine  he  already 
repents  of  the  step  he  has  taken ;  unless  perhaps 
the  Tcry  circumstance  of  his  having  left  him  be 
false :  I  had  it  however  for  a  truth.  Now  though, 
as  yon  say,  you  confine  yourself  within  your  own 
boundaries,  yet  I  wish  you  to  explain  to  me  the 
actual  state  of  the  city ;  whether  there  is  expressed 
any  wish  for  Pompeius ;  any  dislike  towards  Caesar ; 
also  what  you  think  about  Terentia  and  Tullia, 
whether  they  should  continue  at  Rome,  or  be  with 
me,  or  retire  to  some  place  of  safety.  All  this, 
and  anything  else  that  occurs,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  and  the  oftener  the  better. 


LETTER  XIII. 
I A  ORBS  with  you  about  the  Vennonian  business. 
I  look  upon  Labienus  as  a  hero.  There  has  been 
for  a  long  time  no  deed  more  distinguished  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  no  other  good  arise  from  it,  there 
is  this  at  least,  that  it  has  given  pain  to  Caesar. 
But  I  think  moreover  that  it  has  some  effect  in 
advancing  the  general  cause.  I  love  Piso  too, 
whose  judgment  of  bis  son-in-law"  must,  I  think, 

k  The  treasury  was  within  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  part  of  it  reeerved  for  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  state.  [Livius,  xxvii.  ID.] 
This  is  what  is  probably  intended  in  this  place.  See  letter 
SI  of  this  book. 

^  This  quotation  from  Homer  occurs  before.  See  book 
iL  letter  5. 

•a  Cesar  had  married  Calpnrala,  Plso's  daughter. 
Z  Z 
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hare  weight.  Thoagh  700  see  the  nature  of  this 
contest.  It  is  a  civil  war  of  such  a  kind,  as  does 
not  arise  from  dinsions  among  the  members  of  the 
state«  but  from  the  audacity  of  one  abandoned 
citixen.  He  is  powerful  from  his  army ;  he  retains 
many  by  hopes  and  promises ;  bat  readly  aims  at 
possessing  eYer3rthing  belonging  to  everybody.  To 
this  man  has  the  city  been  delivered  up,  full  of 
supplies,  and  without  a  garrison.  What  is  there 
that  yon  may  not  dread '  from  one  who  regards 
those  temples  and  houses  not  as  his  country,  but 
as  his  prey  ?  What  he  designs  to  do  however,  or 
by  what  means,  I  know  not,  without  a  senate,  and 
without  magistrates  :  he  cannot  so  much  as  pretend 
to  any  public  motive.  But  where  shall  we  be  able 
to  raise  ourselves  up  again  ?  or  when  ?  having,  as 
you  must  perceive,  a  most  ungeneral-like  com- 
mander, who  did  not  even  know  the  drcnmstances 
of  Pioenum".  How  unadvised  he  is,  the  state  of  affairs 
testifies;  for,  tosaynothingofthe  errors  of  the  Ust  ten 
years,  what  condition  is  not  preferable  to  this  flight? 
Nor  do  I  now  understand  what  are  his  intentions ; 
and  I  do  not  cease  in  my  letters  to  inquire.  It  is 
plain  that  nothing  can  be  more  timid,  nothing  more 
confused  :  so  that  I  see  no  protection,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  was  kept  near  the  city ;  nor  any  place 
or  situation  for  protection.  All  hope  is  placed  in 
two  legions  that  are  invidiously  retained «,  and  ill- 
affiected.  For  the  new  recruits  are  hitherto  raised 
against  their  inclination,  and  determined  not  to 
fight.  The  time  for  making  conditions  is  lost 
What  is  likely  to  happen  I  do  not  see.  It  has  been 
committed  by  us,  or  at  least  by  our  leader,  to  go 
out  of  harbour  without  our  rudders,  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  storm.  I  am  in  doubt  what  I 
should  do  with  our  young  Ciceros :  I  have  some- 
times thought  of  sending  them  into  Greece.  And 
with  respect  to  Tullia  and  Terentia,  when  the 
approach  of  so  many  foreign  troops  comes  across 
my  miod,  I  dread  everything :  then  again  when  I 
recollect  Dolahella,  I  a  little  revive.  I  should  wish 
you  to  consider  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do ;  in 
the  first  place,  for  security ;  (for  a  different  con- 
sideration is  due  to  them  and  to  myself;)  then  for 
my  reputation,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for 
choosing  to  let  them  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  when 
all  honest  people  are  leaving  it  You  also,  and 
Peduceus,  who  has  written  to  me,  must  take  care 
what  you  do ;  for  such  is  your  reputation,  that  as 
much  is  required  of  you  as  of  the  greatest  citizens. 
But  about  this  you  will  see ;  as  I  wish  you  to  con- 
sider about  myself,  and  my  concerns.  It  remains 
for  me  to  beg  that  you  will  find  out,  as  well  as  you 
are  able,  what  is  doing,  and  will  write  me  word : 
also  what  you  can  ascertain  by  conjecture,  which  I 
particularly  look  for  from  you.  For,  while  every- 
body relates  what  is  done,  froqji  you  I  expect  what 
is  going  to  be  done.  *'  The  best  prophet  is  one 
who  guesses  well'."  Pardon  my  loquaciousness  ; 
which  both  affords  me  some  relief  while  I  am 
writing  to  you,  and  calls  forth  your  letters  1. 

I  could  not  at  first  understand  the  enigma  of 
the  Oppii  of  Velia  ' ;  for  it  is  more  obscure  than 

B  That  the  town  of  Pioeniun  fthould  have  been  garrisoned 
to  prevent  the  approaoh'of  Cesar  to  Rome. 

0  They  had  been  raised  for  the  Parthian  war. 

P  The  original  b  quoted  from  Euripides. 

4  There  is  every  appearance  of  this  being  the  conclusion 
of  one  letter,  and  what  follows,  the  beginning  of  another. 

*  The  Oppii  were  probably  scriveners  and  mon^  agents 


Plato's  doctrine  of  numbers*.  But  I  nownwlar- 
stand  your  meaning ;  for  yon  call  the  Oppn  the 
Juices*  of  Velia.  This  puzzled  me  a  lonf  that. 
But  this  being  made  out,  the  rest  was  dear,  and 
agreed  with  Terentia's  account  I  saw  L.  Ccav 
at  Mintume  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Jsaasry 
with  most  extravagant  instnictioiM  ;  a  mere  ana 
of  straw ;  so  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  doae  it 
in  mockery,  to  deliver  to  him  instmctioBs  ot  sack 
importance.  Unless  perhaps  he  did  not  deliver 
them,  and  this  man  caught  hold  of  some  cxpfts. 
sions,  which  he  pretended  were  instnictiou. 
Labienus,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a  great  mam,  tame 
to  Theanum  the  23d  ;  there  he  met  P6mpcras  aad 
the  consuls.  When  I  know  oertatnly  what  was 
said  and  done,  I  will  inform  yon.  Posnpenai  west 
from  Theanum  towards  Larinnm  the  24th.  That 
day  he  remained  at  Venafrum.  Lalnenns  aeestf  to 
have  brought  us  a  little  enconragemeat  B«rt  I 
have  nothing  yet  to  tell  yon  from  this  qnarter. 
I  rather  wait  to  hear  what  newa  is  brought  thither; 
how  he  bears  this  conduct  of  LalnoBBs;  what 
Domitius  is  doing  among  the  Marai,  or  'nermas 
at  Iguvium,  or  P.  Attins  at  Ciognlnm";  kowthe 
people  in  the  city  are  disposed ;  and  what  is  yo« 
opinion  of  the  future.  Upon  these  sahiects  I 
should  wish  often  to  hear  from  you,  and  what  ysa 
think  best  to  he  done  about  the  ladies,  and  wkd 
yon  mean  to  do  yourself.  If  I  were  wridag  with 
my  own  hand,  I  should  send  yon  a  longer  letter : 
but  I  employ  an  amanuensis  on  aoooont  oi  a  weak- 
ness  in  my  eyes. 


LETTER   XIV. 

I  SEND  this  on  the  27th  of  Jannaiy,  on  my  way 
from  Cales  to  Capua,  having  still  a  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  L.  Csesar  delivered  Oeaar'i 
despatch  to  Pompeius  on  the  25th,  while  he  «as 
with  the  consuls  at  Theanum.  The  terms  wen 
approved,  with  this  reserve,  that  he  sbonld  with- 
draw  his  garrisons  from  those  places  which  he  had 
occupied  beyond  the  limits  of  his  province.  If  he 
did  this,  it  was  replied  that  we  would  reCnra  to  the 
dty,  and  condude  the  business  through  the  aeaate. 
1  hope  that  we  are  at  peace  even  at  this  pemevt. 
For  he  begins  to  repent  of  his  madness,  and  oar 
general  of  his  forces^.  Pompdus  wished  me  to  go 
to  Capua,  and  to  forward  the  leviea ;  in  which  the 
Campaoian  settlers  are  not  very  ready  to  eagafe. 
Pompeius  has  very  conveniently  distribntjed  CKsar^s 
gladiators,  which  are  at  Capua,  and  aboot  whoa  1 
had  before  sent  you  a  wrong  aoconnt  from  Tor- 
quatus*8  letters.  Two  are  sent  to  each  fnuly. 
There  were  500  of  them  in  the  sdioola.  It  «as 
said  they  were  going  to  make  an  insurrection :  sa 
that  in  this  respect  the  repubhc  has  been  well  pco- 

residing  in  that  part  of  Rome  known  by  tlM  aAne  tt 
Velia. 

•  This  doctrine  of  numbers  was  derfredfhMiF^lk^mi^ 
and  is  indeed  most  obscure.  Plato  has  Introdwcod  ft  tekto 
«'  TiravDS,"  and  in  some  oUier  parts  of  his  workik 

t  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  this,  which  I  camattn  m 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  stuf^ne*,  derived  fk«D  M«. 
**  Buccus.**  or  *' Juice."  There  is  an  instanoecf  a  similv 
enigma  on  the  name  of  Philotiiuos.  [See  book  vl  leCSar S] 
Of  the  Oppii  see  book  vfU.  letter  7.  note  ". 

«  These  were  all  of  them  of  FOmpeius*s  party. 

V  Pompeius  begins  to  repent  of  having  placwilhiariiiaace 
on  such  doubtfbl  troopfc 
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rided  for.  Respecting  our  ladies,  amongst  whom  is 
roar  suter,  praj  consider  how  fkr  it  is  i^patable 
or  08  that  they  should  remain  at  Rome,  when  all 
)(her  ladies  of  anj  respect  have  left  it  I  have 
lefore  written  to  yon,  and  have  written  to  them 
boot  it.  I  should  wish  yon  to  encourage  their 
epartore ;  especially  as  I  hare  estates  on  the  sea- 
Mstt  where  I  preside,  in  which  they  may  be  accom« 
lodated  ss  occasion  offers.  For  if  offence  is  taken 
t  my  coadact,  it  arises  from  my  son-in-law ;  for 
iilch  I  ooght  not  to  be  responsible :  but  this  is 
imethiog  more,  that  onr  ladies  should  have  con- 
aaed  at  Rome  after  all  the  others.  I  should  be 
id  to  know  what  yon  yourself,  and  Sextns,  think 
ODt  going  away ;  and  what  is  your  opinion  of 
e  whole  state  of  affairs.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
t  oesM  to  recommend  peace ;  which,  even  if  it 
unequitable,  is  preferable  to  the  most  equitable 
r.     But  this  as  fortone  shall  ordain. 


LETTER  XV. 

\iKCE  my  departure  from  the  city,  I  have  snf- 
)d  DO  day  to  pass  without  writing  something  to 

:  not  that  I  had  much  to  say,  but  that  I  m^t 

with  you  in  my  absence.  For,  when  I  cannot 
this  in  person,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Capu«  on  the  27th,  the 
prerioQs  to  my  writing  this,  I  met  the  consuls 
many  of  our  order  ^ ;  all  of  whom  wished  that 
ar  might  withdraw  his  garrisons,  and  abide  by 
:erm8  he  had  offered.  Favonius  alone  objected 
ir  admitting  any  conditions  imposed  by  him  ; 
he  was  not  attended  to  in  the  council. 
i  Cato  thinks  it  now  better  to  submit  than  to 
He  says  however  that  he  wishes  to  be  pre- 
in  the  senate,  when  the  terms  are  debatei},  if 
r  should  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  garrisons. 
ifore  be  does  not  care  to  go  into  Sicily,  where 
-esence  is  greatly  wanted ;  but  is  desirous  of 

in  the  senate,  which  I  fear  may  be  prejudicial. 
mns  also,  whom  the  senate  appointed  by  name 
immediately  into  Sicily  to  succeed  Fnffanus, 
s  to  go  without  Cato,  and  conceives  that  his 
saistance  and  weight  in  the  senate  is  of  great 
tance.  Thus  the  business  devolves  upon 
IS,  who  is  sent  before  with  a  command  into 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
[lAultations.  Most  think  that  CsBsar  will  not 
to  the  conditions,  and  that  these  requi- 

were  interposed  by  him  only  to  interrupt 
tessATj  preparations  for  war.  But  I  expect 
*  wrill  withdraw  his  garrisons :  for  if  he  is 
ronsul,  he  will  gain  his  purpose,  and  will 

vrith   less  guilt  than  that  with  which  he 
But  a  severe  blow  must  be  sustained  ;  for 

siiAmefnlly  unprepared  both  in  men  and 

T*he  whole  of  which,  whether  belonging 

idvuils  in  the  city,  or  to  the  public  in  the 

,    im  left  for  him.    Pompeius  is  gone  to 

troops  of  Attius,  and  has  taken  Labienus 
1,     I  want  your  opinion  upon  these  matters. 

to  retire  immediately  to  Formic 

«  Of  the  aanators. 


LETTER  XVL 

I  iMAorxB  I  have  received  all  your  letters ;  the 
first  irregularly,  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which 
Terentia  sent  them.  About  Caesar's  proposals, 
and  Labienus*s  arrival,  and  the  replies  of  the  con- 
suls and  of  Pompeius,  I  hsve  written  to  you  in  a 
letter  from  Capua  of  the  28th,  and  have  besides 
thrown  together  several  things  in  the  same  letter. 
We  have  now  two  subjects  of  expectation ;  one, 
what  Cesar  will  determine  when  he  has  received 
the  answer  delivered  to  L.  Cssar ;  the  other,  what 
Pompeius  is  doing,  who  sends  me  word  that  in  a 
few  days  he  shall  have  an  army  on  which  he  can 
depend ;  and  he  holds  out  the  hope  that,  if  he  gets 
into  the  country  of  Picenum,  we  may  return  again 
to  Rome.  He  has  with  him  Labienus,  who  speaks 
confidently  of  the  weakness  of  Csesar's  forces.  His 
arrival  is  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  our 
Cnsns.  I  have  been  desired  by  the  consuls  to  be 
at  Capua  the  5th  of  February.  I  set  out  from 
Cspua  to  go  to  Formiae  the  30th  of  January ;  and 
the  same  day  having  received  your  letter  at  Cales 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  immediately 
set  down  to  answer  it  I  agree  with  yon  about 
Terentia  and  Tullia,  to  whom  I  had  written  referring 
them  to  you.  If  they  are  not  already  set  out, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  their  removing  till  we  see 
what  the  situation  of  things  may  be. 


LETTER  XVIL 

Your  letter  is  most  acceptable  and  agreeable  to 
me.  I  thought  of  transporting  the  boys  into 
Greece,  at  a  time  when  the  quitting  Italy  seemed 
necessary  :  for  if  I  should  go  to  Spain  this  would 
not  be  equally  suitable  for  &em.  I  think  yon  and 
Sextns  may  even  now  very  well  remain  in  Rome ; 
for  you  have  no  reason  to  be  friends  with  our 
Pompeius, — since  nobody  ever  withdrew  so  much 
from  the  city  garrison.  You  see  that  I  can  still 
joke'  with  you.  You  must  already  be  acquainted 
with  the  answer  which  L.  Caesar  brings  back  from 
Pompeius,  and  the  letter  he  bears  from  him  to 
Caesar ;  for  it  is  written  and  delivered  with  the 
view  of  being  made  public  I  have  in  my  own 
mind  found  fault  with  Pompeius,  who,  though  he 
writes  so  well,  should  have  left  to  Sestius  an  affair 
of  such  consequence,  which  was  to  go  into  every- 
body's hands.  Accordingly,  I  never  read  anything 
more  Sestian^.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  by 
Pompeius*s  letter,  that  nothing  is  refused  to  Ciesar ; 
but  everything  that  he  can  demand  is  abundantly 
granted, — ^which  he  must  be  mad  if  he  does  not 
accept,  especially  as  the  demand  is  most  unreason- 
able :  for  who  are  you  that  say,  "  if  Pompeius 
goes  into  Spain,"  and  "if  he  dismisses  his  garri- 
sons  ? "  Yet  this  is  granted  ;  though  not  so 
honourably  now,  when  the  republic  has  been 
violated  and  invaded  by  arms,  as  if  he  had  formerly 
obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  his  eligibility. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  even  this  will  satisfy  him.  For 
when  he  had  delivered  his  proposals  to  L.  Caesar, 
he  should  have  waited  more  quietly  for  the  answer; 
instead  of  which  he  is  reported  to  be  particularly 

X  The  Joke  ooiuista  In  giving  the  name  of  garrison  to 
the  senators  and  others  who  quitted  Rome. 
r  More  indicative  of  Seatios's  bad  style. 
ZZ2 
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active.  Trebatins  sendt  me  word,  that  he  was 
desired  bj  Cesar  to  write  to  me  the  22d  of  Jana- 
ary,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Rome,  and  sajring 
that  I  could  not  do  him  a  greater  favour.  Upon 
all  this  he  largely  dilated.  I  understood,  by 
reckoning  up  the  days,  that  as  soon  as  Cesar  had 
heard  of  my  departure  he  began  to  be  uneasy,  from 
the  apprehension  that  we*  might  all  be  absent. 
I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  of  his  having  written 
likewise  to  Piso,  and  to  Senrius.  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  written  to  me 
himself,  or  should  not  haye  applied  to  me  through 
Dolabella  or  Cslius ;  not  that  I  have  any  objection 
to  Trebatius's  writing,  of  whose  affection  I  am 
well  persuaded.  I  vrrote  word  back  to  Trebatius 
(for  I  did  not  care  to  write  to  Cesar,  as  he  had 
not  written  to  me),  that  it  could  not  Tcry  well  be 
done  at  this  tine, — ^but  that  I  was  at  one  of  my 
farms,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  raising  troops  or 
any  other  business :  and  I  intend  to  maintain  this 
posture  as  long  as  any  hope  remains.  But  if  war 
Dreaks  out,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  my  duty  or 
to  my  dignity,  baring  first  sent  the  boys  into  Greece. 
For  I  perceive  that  every  part  of  Italy  will  be  in- 
Tolved  in  the  contest, — so  great  is  the  mischief 
excited  partly  by  wicked,  partly  by  jealous  citizens. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  understood,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  our  ansvrer,  how 
things  are  likely  to  go.  Then,  if  we  are  to  have 
war,  I  vrill  write  to  you  more  at  length ;  but  if 
eren  a  truce  is  agreed  upon,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
myself.  This  ?d  of  February,  on  which  day  I 
write  in  Formianum,  being  just  returned  from 
Capua,  I  am  expecting  the  ladies,  though  I  had 
written  to  them  by  your  adrice  to  desire  they 
would  remain  in  Rome ;  but  I  hear  there  has  been 
a  great  alarm  in  the  dty.  I  mean  to  be  at  Capua 
the  5th  of  February,  as  the  consuls  desired.  "What- 
ever  intelligence  is  brought  hither  from  Pompeius 
I  will  immediately  write  to  inform  you ;  and  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  fhun  you  upon  these  affairs. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  ladies  arrived  at 
Formis,  and  brought  an  account  of  your  attention 
and  great  kindness  to  them.  I  have  thought  it 
best  that  they  should  remain  in  Formianum  along 
vrith  the  young  Ciceros,  till  I  knew  whether  we 
were  to  have  a  disgraceful  peace  or  a  wretched  war. 
I  tam  going  vrith  my  brother  to  the  consuls  at 
Capua  the  3d  of  February,  on  which  day  I  write  ; 
for  we  were  desired  to  be  there  the  5th.  Pompeius's 
answer  is  said  to  be  liked  by  the  people,  and  ap- 

K roved  by  the  assembly.  I  had  supposed  it  vrould 
e  so.  If  he*  rejects  this,  he  will  lose  his  esti- 
mation; if  he  accepts  it, — **"  Which  then,"  you 
will  say,  **  do  you  prefer?"  I  would  answer  you 
if  I  knew  how  well  we  were  prepared.  It  was 
reported  here  that  Cassius  had  been  driven  from 
A  neon,  and  that  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
our  people.  If  a  war  takes  place,  this  may  be  an 
adyantageous  circumstance.     They  say  that  Cssar, 

•  The  senators. 

•  Cmar. 

b  I  have  left  this  break  as  It  Is  in  the  originaL  'The 
■eriHe  no  doubt  is,  that  if  Cesar  agree*  to  PompeiuB*8  terms, 
Yto  shall  be  left  in  a  very  bad  condition. 


at  the  Tcry  time  when  Lucins  Caesar  iraa  aent  with 
proposals  of  peace,  was  nererthelesa  eagcily  rabiDg 
recruits,  occupying  different  posts,  sad  seeving 
himself  with  garrisons.  .  O  the  widced  robber !  O 
disgrace  to  the  republic,  scarcely  to  be  cotcpenssted 
by  any  peace.  But  let  us  cease  to  oompUdo,  ud 
bend  to  the  times,  and  go  vrith  Pompcxos  isia 
Spain.  This  is  what  I  vrish  for  in  this  ud  stale; 
since  we  have,  vrithout  any  pretence,  rcfuaed  to  let 
the  republic  see  him  a  second  time  consul'.  Est 
enough  of  this.  I  forgot  before  to  write  to  yoa 
about  Dionysius ;  but  it  was  my  detenninalioe  ta 
wait  for  Cesar's  answer, — that  in  caae  I  sboaU 
return  to  the  city  he  might  wait  for  me  then,  or 
if  that  should  be  put  off  then  I  migfat  somI  far 
him.  I  say  nothing  of  what  he  ought  to  do  in  t^ 
event  of  my  flight,  or  what  becomes  a  leaved  aad 
friendly  man,  especially  when  he  had  been  askeL 
But  this  I  must  not  require  too  rigidly  firom  Greeks. 
You  will  take  care,  however,  if  it  is  neeeasary  to 
summon  him  (which  I  should  be  aony  for)  tltft  I 
may  not  trouble  him  against  bis  inclinatkMu  My 
brother  Quintus  is  anxious  to  pay  what  he  o«es 
you  through  Egnatius ;  and  there  is  no  want  of 
inclination  on  Egnatius's  part,  nor  any  want  of 
funds :  but  the  times  being  siidi  thst  Q.  lltisns, 
who  has  been  a  great  deal  vrith  me,  has  not  caoa|h 
to  defray  his  expenses  on  the  road,  and  has  ii^Brmed 
his  debtors  that  they  must  continne  the  saae  cs- 
terest** ;  that  L.  ligus  also  is  said  to  have  dose 
the  same  ;  and  that  Quintus  has  at  preao^  ao 
money  in  his  house,  and  can  nether  get  any  frva 
Egnatius  nor  borrow  anywhere  :  he  is  Hyptised 
that  you  should  hare  no  regard  for  this  geaetal 
embarrassment.  And  I,  whilst  I  <d»serve  thtA 
precept  falsely  attributed  to  Hesiod  (for  so  it  is 
supposed),  to  pronounce  no  judgment  till  you  have 
heard  both  sides,  especially  against  yon,  whom  I 
ne\er  knew  to  do  anything  unadvisedly ;  yet  I  sa 
moved  by  his  complaint :  at  all  erents  I  wished 
you  to  be  acquainted  vrith  it. 


LETTER  XIX. 
I  HAVE  nothing  to  tell  you :  nay,  a  letter  winch 
I  had  written  I  hare  not  sent, — for  it  was  lufl  of  *' 
good  hopes ;  as  I  had  been  informed  of  die  dspo. 
sition  of  the  assembly,  and  imagined  that  Casnr 
would  abide  by  the  terms,  especially  as  they  vrere 
his  own.  Behold  then  on  the  momiog  of  the  4fh 
of  February  I  receiyed  your  letter,  and  that  of 
Philotimus,  of  Fumius,  and  of  Curio  to  Fonuos, 
in  which  he  ridicules  L.  Cesar's  embassy.  I  feel 
quite  overwhelmed,  and  know  not  what  molatiaa 
to  form.  Yet  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  care ;  bst 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  about  the  boys.  I  vrrite 
this,  howeyer,  on  my  vray  to  Capua,  Chat  I  aay 
more  readily  learn  the  state  of  Pompeins's 


LETTER  XX. 
Ths  time  itself  makes  me  little  disposed  to  say 
much ;   for  I  despair  of  peace,  and  oar  frieadi 
make  no  prorision  for  war.    Yon  can 


e  Cvflar's  eligibiUty  having  been  aanctiotied  by  lav.  thwa 
vras  no  longer  any  preicace  to  oppose  it. 

d  It  was  usual  to  pay  the  interatt  of  money  Che  midde 
of  every  month,  and  probaMy  aoroe  intimation  was  fivaa 
in  case  the  interest  was  to  continne  nnaltered. 
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othing  weaker  than  these  consola  ;  by  whose 
rections  I  came  to  Capua  yesterday  in  a  violent 
tin,  with  the  hope  of  hearing  what  they  had  to 
'opoie,  and  of  learning  the  state  of  oar  prepara* 
}n8.  They  had  not  then  arrived,  bnt  were  coming 
opty  and  iroprepared.  Cnaeos  was  said  to  be  at 
aceria,  where  he  was  to  join  some  cohorts  of  the 
ttian  legion,  not  very  steady.  Bat  Cesar,  they 
y,  is  nuhing  on  and  almost  at  hand ;  not  with 
e  view  of  fighting, — for  with  whom  shoald  he 
;bt  f  bat  to  intereept  oar  flight.  For  myself,  I 
)  ready  to  die  with  the  rest  in  Italy;  aboat 
licfa  I  do  not  consalt  you.  Bat  if  they  go  oat 
Italy  what  shoald  I  do  ?  The  winter,  the  lictors 
deb  attend  me*,  the  improridence  and  negligence 
oar  leaders,  all  tend  to  make  me  stay :  the  mo- 
es  to  flight  are,  my  friendship  with  Cnsos,  the 
nmon  caase  of  all  honest  men,  the  baseness  of 
ding  with  a  tyrant,  who  whether  be  will  imitate 
alans,  or  PisUtratas',  is  anceitain.  I  shoald  be 
d  if  yoa  ooold  resolve  these  difficalties,  and 
ist  me  with  your  counsel, — thoogfa  I  imagine 
1  most  yourself  be  already  in  perplexity  where 
I  are, — ^but  yet  as  far  as  you  may  be  able.  If  I 
rn  anything  new  here  to<^y,  you  shall  know  it ; 
the  consuls  will  presently  be  here,  as  they 
K>inted.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  every  day. 
a  win  answer  this  as  soon  as  yon  can.  I  \ett 
ladies  and  the  yoang  Ciceros  in  Formiannm. 


LETTER  XXI. 

}r  our  calamities  you  have  earlier  intelligence 
1  J,  for  they  take  their  course  from  thence ;  and 
«  is  nothing  good  to  be  expected  from  hence. 
me  to  Capua  the  Sth  of  February,  agreeably  to 
order  of  die  consuls.  Lentulus  arrived  late  in 
da  J ;  the  other  consul  had  not  yet  arrived  on 
7th  :  for  on  that  day  I  left  Capua  and  staid  at 
«,  from  whence  I  said  this  the  following  day 
re  it  ia  light  I  learned  so  much  at  Capua, — 
the  consuls  are  quite  inefficient,  and  that  no 
:>s  are  raised.  Those  empk>yed  on  the  recruit- 
«r^ce  dare  not  show  their  feces,  as  Cesar  is 
and  ;  while  our  commander  is  nowhere,  and 
nothing ;  so  that  the  people  will  not  enlist, — 
from  vrant  of  inclination,  but  fnm  want  of 
nra^ement.  But  our  Cneus  (O  wretched  and 
dible  state !),  how  is  he  quite  sunk  !  He  has 
pirit,  DO  counsel,  no  forces,  no  exertion ;  to 
lothing  of  his  shameful  flight  from  the  dty, 
mid  harangufs  in  the  towns,  his  ignorance  not 
of  his  adversary's  forces,  but  of  his  own. 
r  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  On  the  7th  of 
lary,  C.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  people,  came 
poA  with  instructions  from  Pompeius  to  the 
is  that  they  should  go  to  Rome  and  take 
tbe  money  from  the  sacred  treasury',  and 
diately  quit  the  city.      Return  to  Rome? 

wluit  guard  ?  Then  that  they  shoald  go  out 
?  -with  whose  permission  ?  The  consul  wrote 

bAck>    that  Pompeius  himself   must  first 

cro  liadiiotyci  laid  down  his  onmmand  ainoeliis 
f  rosn  COicia. 

tUM-iaw—dtoUuguhhcdfcyhiscraeity;  PiairtratiM 
xoxxaaaity ;  both  o#  them  tjnnta. 

I  to  havB  Immu  a  ncred  dqwilt  ruu  V6d  for 
Bee  above^  teMcr  IS  of  this 


occapy  Picenum  \  But  that  was  already  lost  ; 
which  I  knew,  and  nobody  else,  from  Dolabella's 
letters.  I  bad  no  doubt  but  that  Cesar  would 
presently  be  in  Apulia,  and  that  our  Cnseus  would 
be  on  board  a  ship.  It  is  a  great  question  what  I 
should  do.  I  shoald  have  no  difficulty,  if  every, 
thing  had  not  been  conducted  most  disgracefully, 
while  I  was  never  consulted.  But  yet  I  would  do 
what  becomes  me.  Caesar  himself  inrites  me  to 
peace ;  but  his  letter  is  previous  to  his  present 
impetuous  career.  Dolabella  and  Cdins  assure 
me  that  my  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  him.  I  am 
distracted  with  wonderful  irresolution.  Help  me, 
if  you  can,  with  your  adrice;  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  far  as  you  are  able,  provide  for  what  may  hap- 
pen. In  such  a  conAised  state  of  affairs  I  can 
write  about  nothing.  1  am  expecting  to  hear  from 
you. 


LETTER   XXII. 

I  PBKCBivB  there  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Italy  that  is  not  in  Cesar's  power.  Of  Pompeius 
I  know  nothing;  and  unless  he  gets  on  board  a 
ship,  1  fear  he  will  be  taken.  What  incredible 
speed !  But  as  for  this  our  general. — ^Yet  I  cannot 
without  pain  find  fault  with  one  for  whom  I  am 
grieved  and  distressed.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  you  apprehend  a  slanghter ;  not  that  anything 
could  be  less  calculated  to  secure  the  victory  and 
authority  of  Caesar ;  but  I  see  by  whose  counsels 
he  will  act  May  it  turn  out  well !  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retire  from  these  towns.  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  Uke.  You  will  do 
what  you  think  best.  Speak  with  Philotimus ;  snd 
you  will  have  Terentia  on  the  13th.  What  should 
I  do  ?  In  what  land,  or  what  sea,  should  I  follow 
him,  whom  I  know  not  where  to  find  ?  But  how 
is  it  possible  by  land  ?  And  in  what  sea  ?  Shall 
I  then  deliver  mys^  up  to  Cesar  ?  Suppose  I 
could  do  it  with  safety  (and  many  people  advise  it), 
could  I  also  do  it  with  honour?  Certainly  not. 
What  then  ?  I  want  your  advice,  as  usuaL  It  is 
a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  cleared  up :  yet  teQ 
me  what  occurs  to  yon,  and  what  you  mean  to  do 
younelf. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

On  the  9th  of  Pebruary  in  tiie  evening  I  received 
a  letter  from  Philotimus  informing  me  that  Domi- 
tins  had  an  army  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that 
it  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  Picenum 
under  the  conduct  of  Lentuhu  and  Tbermus ;  that 
Caesar  might  be  intercepted,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
of  it :  diat  the  spirits  of  honest  men  in  Rome  were    ' 
raised;  that  the  wicked  were  almost  thunderstruck.    | 
I  am  afraid  that  this  is  bnt  a  dream :  but,  however,    ! 
Philotimns's  letter  has  quite  revived  M.  Lepidas,    , 
L.  Torquatus,  and  C.  Cassius  the  tribune  of  the    ' 
people,  who  are  with  me  ia  the  neighbonrhood  of    \ 
Formie '.     I  wish  it  may  not  be  more  true,  that    , 
we  are  all  nearly  prisoners ;  and  that  Pompctas  is    ' 
retiring  from  Italy  ;  of  whom  (O  bitter  chance  !)    , 
Cesar  u  said  to  be  in  pursuit.    Caesar  ia  panuit    i 

fc  This  Pompdns  had  ptutemed  to  do;  which  if  ha  had    | 
dooe.  H  would  have  cot  off  Coir's  approach  to  tfaa  aty. 
i  See  book  viU.  letter  «. 
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of  Pompeios?  What?  to  kill  him?  O  udl 
And  do  we  not  all  make  a  rampart  of  oar  bodiea  to 
oppoae  him  ?  In  this  yoo  alio  take  an  interest. 
But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  completely  con> 
qnered,  orerwhelmed,  and  taken.  Howerer,  upon 
reading  Philotimus's  letter  I  have  changed  my 
resolution  about  the  ladies,  whom,  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  going  to  send  back  to  Rome.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  occasion  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
if  I  should  seem  ahready  to  have  formed  my  judg- 
ment  of  the  public  cause :  in  despair  of  whidi  the 
ladies  went  back  as  a  step  to  my  own  return.  Re- 
specting myself,  I  agree  with  you,  that  I  should  not 
expose  myself  to  a  doubtftd  and  hazardous  flight, 
by  which  I  can  do  no  good  to  the  republic,  none 
to  Pompeius,  for  whom  I  am  willing  to  die  with 
all  devotion  and  readiness.  I  will  therefore  remain : 
though  to  liTe — >.  You  ask  what  people  are 
doing  here.  All  Capua,  and  all  recruiting,  is  sunk 
in  despair :  the  cause  is  considered  as  lost ;  erery- 
body  is  running  away ;  unless  there  be  any  pro- 
spect of  Pompeius  uniting  those  troops  of  Domitius 
with  his  own.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  know 
ererything  in  two  or  three  days.  I  have  sent  you 
a  copy  of  C«sar*s  letter,  as  yon  desired.  Many 
persons  have  assured  me  of  his  being  Tery  well 
pleased  with  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  am  not 
sorry  for  this ;  whilst  I  shall  continue,  as  I  ha?e 
hitherto  done,  to  avoid  anything  inconsistent  with 
my  honour. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

pHiLonM us's  letter  gave  wonderful  encourage- 
ment, not  to  me,  but  to  those  who  were  with  me. 
The  next  day  comes  a  letter  to  Cassius  from  his 
friend  Lucretius  at  Capua,  saying  that  Nigidius 
had  arrived  at  Capua  from  Domitius,  and  reported 
tiiat  Vibullins  was  fleeing  out  of  Picenum  with  a 
few  soldiers  to  Cnseus,  and  that  Csesar  was  imme- 
diately following  him,  while  Domitius  could  not 
muster  3000  men.  He  added  that  the  consuls  had 
left  Capua.  I  doubt  not  but  Cnseus  is  tiring  to 
make  his  escape,  if  only  he  can  effect  it.  I  have, 
as  you  advise,  no  thought  of  fleeing  away. 


LETTER   XXV. 

ArrsR  I  had  despatched  my  letter  to  you  full  of 
sad  news,  but  I  fear  too  true,  on  the  subject  of 
Lucretins's  letter  to  Cassius  (lom  Capua ;  Cepha. 
lio  arrived,  and  brought  from  you  a  more  cheerful 
letter,  yet  not  written  with  your  usual  oonfldence. 
I  can  believe  anything  sooner  than  what  you  say, 
that  Pompeius  is  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Nobody 
brings  any  intelligence  of  the  kind  hither,  but 

i  I  ondentand  this  to  sUude  to  his  deetroyinf  himaelf , 
if  ho  ooald  not  live  with  credit,  like  what  it  repeatedly 
■aid,  book  iii.  letters  9, 19,  S3,  under  the  afflicUon  of  hit 
banishment ;  and  there  also  it  is  rather  implied  tiian 
expressed,  probably  to  avoid  the  ill  omeo  of  an  open  decla- 
ration indirect  terms. 


everything  that  is  unpleasant.  It  is  a  wretcbad 
state.  He  has  always  been  soocesaful  in  a  bad 
cause  :  in  the  best  of  causes  he  baa  ftdkd.  What 
can  be  said,  but  that  he  understood  the  o«e,  which 
was  easy  enough,  and  did  not  vnderstaad  the 
other?  For  the  right  administrmtioa  ct  the  npih- 
lic  is  a  difficult  art.  But  I  shall  very  moan.  ' 
everything,  and  will  immediately  write  to  jm 


LETTER  XXVI. 

I  CANNOT  say,  as  you  do,  **  hoar  ctUm  do  I 
'  ?"  For  it  is  only  now  that  I  a  little  nivivc 
especially  by  the  intelligence  that  ia  brought  from 
Rome  about  Domitius,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Pioentians.  Theae  last  two  days  erefythiBf  has 
become  more  fiTOurable,  so  that  the  prepaiatiflBa 
for  flight  are  put  off:  Cesar's  decfaratioa,  "if  I 
find  yon  here  two  da3rs  henoe^,"  b  discsiM&ed. 
The  accounts  of  Domitius  are  good ;  theeeof  Afra- 
nins  excellent.  Your  friendly  adirioe  of  keeping 
myself  free  from  either  party  as  long  as  I  can,  is 
very  agreeable  to  me.  When  yon  add,  that  1  masl 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  inrlrnfid  to  a  Ud  { 
cause,  I  certainly  may  appear  oo  ;  for  I  iifaBoil  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  dvU  contest  while  peace  was  eb 
agitation  :  not  that  it  was  not  right,  but  beonM 
that  which  was  much  more  right  had  brooght  ^m. 
me  the  imputation  of  wroug  ^  I  certainly  did  aoC  . 
vrish  to  make  an  enemy  of  him*  to  whom  Pom>  I 
peius  would  offer  a  second  consulate  and  a 
and  in  what  terms?  *'for  his  mo 
conduct."  I  know  whom  I  shoald  fear,  aisd  why. 
But  if  a  war  breaks  out,  as  I  see  it  will,  I  ahell  aot 
be  backvrard  in  taking  my  side.  Temtia  baa 
written  to  you  about  the  20,000  aestertii  (166L>. 
While  I  thought  I  should  be  moving  about,  I  did 
not  care  to  be  troubleaome  to  Dion  jaias ;  and  I 
made  no  reply  to  your  repeated  aasunaoe  of  his 
attachment,  because  I  expected  from  day  to  4tf 
to  be  able  to  determine  what  waa  to  be  dose. 
Now,  as  fiir  as  I  see,  the  boys  are  likely  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Formianum.  Whether  I  shall  he 
there  too,  I  do  not  know ;  for  if  we  go  to  war,  I 
am  resolved  to  join  Pompeius.  When  I  hear  any* 
thing  certain,  I  will  take  care  to  inform  yo«.  Far 
my  part  I  apprehend  the  foulest  war ;  unless,  «s 
you  know,  some  accident  should  occur  oa  ^e  mkt 
of  Parthia". 


k  This  is  not  to  be  supposed  Ccaar^  actual  *ricliisfiw 
It  appears  to  be  a  line  oat  of  some  poem,  aad  proiiaMj 
means  no  more  ***ti*  *^  tt^'ti  thir  a|ij  i  i!iiaisiimt  SBtsr- 
tained  of  Cesar^  nnlimited  power. 

1  This  alludes  to  the  penecotkin  and  hanMimswt  wMA 
he  Buffered  in  consequence  of  his  ezertiooe  hii  sMumssiei 
the  Calilinarlan  ooospiracy. 

B  Cesar. 

■  The  Romans  baring  sostained  a  signal  deieat  bj  Oe 
Parthians,  at  the  time  of  Craasus^  death,  beeaaae  peflft> 
liarly  aUve  to  any  danger  that  might  arriTtt.  and  had 
already  appointed  Pompeius  to  go  thltbor,  fboak  tL  1s*> 
ter  I,]  frcon  whence  it  waa  hoped,  that,  ia  cam  o#  i 
from  that  qoarter,  the  necessity  of  his  i 
vent  a  dTU  war  firom  bceakkig  oat. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER  I. 

PiKsiNTLT  after  I  had  lent  mj  letter  to  jou, 
receired  one  from  Pompeiiu.  It  mostly  related 
the  tranaactioiu  in  Picenamy  of  which  Vibollias 
d  seat  him  an  acooant ;  and  to  the  troops  raised 
Domidos ;  all  which  is  known  to  yoo.  It  did 
t,  however,  represent  things  in  so  favoiirable  a 
lit  as  Philotimos's  letter.  I  would  have  sent 
1  the  letter  itself,  but  that  my  brother's  servant 
in  a  hurry  to  set  off.  I  will  send  it  therefore 
morrow*.  But  at  the  end  of  the  letter  is  added 
Pompeins's  own  hand :  *'  I  think  you  should 
oe  to  Luceria  :  you  can  nowhere  be  safer.'*  I 
ierstood  this  to  signify,  that  he  looked  upon 
le  towns,  and  maritime  coast',  as  given  up. 
d  I  was  not  surprised  that  he,  who  had  given 
the  head  4  itself,  should  not  spare  the  other 
nbera.  I  immediately  wrote  him  word  back  by 
onfidential  attendant,  that  I  did  not  consider 
re  I  could  be  most  in  safety ;  but  that  if  he 
^ed  me  to  go  to  Luceria  on  his  own  account, 
hat  of  the  republic,  I  would  immediately  go : 
I  advised  him  to  preserve  the  sea-coast,  if  he 
Mi  to  be  supplied  with  grain  from  the  provinces. 
lew  that  1  was  saying  this  to  no  purpose ;  but 
a  the  case  of  retaining  the  city  formerly,  so 
in  the  case  of  not  relinquishing  Italy,  I  wished 
eclare  my  opinion.  For  I  perceive  that  pre- 
dons  are  making  to  concentrate  all  the  troops 
aceria,  not  because  that  place  is  tenable,  but 
from  thence;  if  we  are  pressed,  we  may  have 
df  escape.  You  must  not  therefore  be  sur- 
d,  if  I  am  unwilling  to  embark  in  a  cause 
h  has  for  its  object  neither  peace  nor  victory, 
oalj  a  disgraceful  and  calamitous  flight.  I 
go  ;  diat,  whatever  issue  chance  may  produce, 
ly  rather  submit  to  it  with  those  who  are 
I  ^ood  than  appear  to  dissent  from  the  good, 
gh  I  see  that  the  city  will  presently  be  full 
od  people  in  one  sense,  that  is,  of  the  luxu- 
amd  wealthy ;  and  if  these  distant  towns  are 
ted,  it  will  overflow.  I  should  be  among  their 
>er»  if  I  were  not  encumbered  with  these 
9.  Nor  should  I  be  sorry  to  have  Manius 
iaSy  L.  Volcatius,  and  Sergius  Sulpitius,  for 
mpaniona  ;  of  whom  none  exceeds  L.  Domi- 
a  folly,  or  Appius  Claudius  in  inconstancy'. 
exofl  alone  afiects  me,  not  by  his  authority, 
y  bia  kindnees.  For  what  authority  can  he 
a  this  caose  ?  who  professed  his  fondness  for 

at  a  time  when  we  were  all  afraid  of  him  ; 
Dce  be  is  become  afraid  himself,  thinks  that 
odj  ought  to  be  Caesar's  enemy.  I  shall, 
er,  go  to  Luceria ;  though  he  will  not  per- 
be    much  pleased  with  my  arrival;  for   I 

conceal  my  dislike  of  what  has  hitherto 
lone.     If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  sleep,  I 

f  letter  itMlf  wiU  be  found  after  letter  11  of  this 

aovath  coast,  from  whence  Cicero  writes. 

itioaJd  be  as  wen  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
r^  ,  wrere  going  to  Rome,  as  by  that  of  those  who, 
oeiag  a  whit  better,  ataid  away. 


should  not  molest  you  with  such  long  letters :  if 
you  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  catise,  I 
wish  you  would  make  the  same  return. 


LETTER  II. 
I  AM  obliged  to  you  on  every  account ;  both  for 
telling  me  what  you  had  heard  ;  and  for  not  giving 
credit  to  what  was  inconsistent  with  my  usual  cor- 
rectness ;  and  for  giving  me  your  own  opinion.  I 
wrote  one  letter  to  Cesar  from  Capua,  in  reply  to 
what  he  had  said  to  me  about  his  gladiators*.  It 
was  short,  but  expressive  of  kindness ;  not  only 
without  reproach,  but  even  with  great  praise,  of 
Pompeius.  For  so  that  purpose  of  my  letter  re- 
quired, wherein  I  exhorted  him  to  a  reconciliation. 
If  he  has  communicated  this,  he  is  welcome  to 
publish  it.  I  have  written  a  second  letter,  the 
same  day  that  I  write  this.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wisCy  considering  that  he  had  himself  written  to 
me,  and  likewise  Balbus.  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
my  letter,  and  believe  you  will  find  in  it  nothing 
to  blame :  if  there  should  be  anything,  show  me 
how  1  could  avoid  it.  **Do  not  write  at  all/' 
you  will  say.  How  will  this  enable  one  to  escape 
those  who  shall  please  to  invent?  However,  I 
will  do  so  as  far  as  possible.  When  you  recall  me 
to  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  done,  and  said, 
and  written,  you  act  indeed  a  friendly  part,  for 
wb^ch  I  thank  you ;  but  you  seem  to  me  to  judge 
differently  from  myself  what  is  honourable  and 
becoming  for  me  in  this  cause.  For,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  was  ever  done,  in  any  country, 
by  any  leader  and  head  of  a  state,  more  disgrace- 
fully than  by  our  friend ;  whose  condition  I  sin- 
cerely lament  He  has  deserted  the  city,  that  is, 
his  country,  for  which,  and  in  which,  it  had  been 
glorious  to  die.  You  appear  to  me  not  to  see  the 
magnitude  of  this  calamity;  for  you  remain  still 
in  your  own  house.  But  you  cannot  remain  there 
without  the  leave  of  the  most  abandoned  men. 
Can  anything  be  more  wretched,  more  disgraceful 
than  this  ?  We  wander  about  like  beggars  with 
our  wives  and  children.  We  have  pUced  all  our 
hopes  in  the  life  of  one  man,  who  is  every  year 
dangerously  ill;  and  are  not  driven,  but  called, 
out  of  our  country ;  which  we  have  left,  not  to  be 
preserved  till  our  return,  but  to  be  plundered  and 
burned ;  so  many  are  there  in  the  same  situation 
with  myself,  not  in  their  villas,  not  in  their  gardens, 
not  even  in  the  city  ;  or  if  they  are  now,  Uiey  will 
not  be  there  long.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  not 
remain  even  at  Capua,  but  at  Luceria.  And  we 
must  now  relinquish  the  sea-coast,  and  wait  for 
Afranius  and  Petreius* ;  for  Labienus  has  lost  his 
dignity".  Here  you  will  apply  to  me  the  proverb, 
**  What  you  give,  that  you  must  bear''."  I  say 
nothing  of  myself;  I  leave  that  to  others.     But 

•  See  book  vii.  letter  14. 

t  TboM  were  lieutenants  of  Pompelos  in  Spain. 

"  He  had  lost  his  conaideration  since  his  defection  from 
Ccnar  to  Pompeius.    See  book  vii.  letter  IS. 

V  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
broken  sentence. 
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what  dignity  is  there  here  ?  Yon,  and  all  respect- 
able people,  are,  and  will  continiie,  at  yoar  own 
homes.  But  before,  who  did  not  present  himself 
to  me?  And  now,  who  comes  to  this  war^!  for 
so  it  must  now  be  called.  Vibollias  has  already 
done  great  things.  Yon  will  know  what  this  is 
from  Pompeius's  letter;  in  which  obserre  the 
place  that  is  scored.  Yon  will  see  what  Vibullias's 
own  opinion  is  of  our  Cnsens.  Bot  whither  does 
this  discourse  lead  ?  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  Pompeins ;  there  is  nobody  for  whom  I 
have  a  greater  regard  :  yet  not  so,  that  I  think  all 
hope  of  saTing  the  republic  depends  upon  him 
alone  ;  for  you  give  me  to  understand,  something 
differently  from  what  you  used  to  do,  tiiat  even  if 
he  should  retire  from  Italy,  you  think  I  ought  to 
retire  with  him  :  which  seems  to  me  advisable  nei- 
ther for  the  republic  nor  for  my  children,  and, 
moreorer,  neither  right  nor  honourable.  **  What 
then  f  Will  you  be  able  to  support  the  sight  of  a 
tyrant  ?  *'  As  if  it  signified  whether  I  saw  him, 
or  only  heard  of  him  ;  or  as  if  I  could  look  for  a 
higher  authority  than  Socrates  ;  who,  when  there 
were  thirty  tyrants,  did  not  set  his  foot  beyond  the 
gate*.  Bat  I  have  besides  a  special  reason  for 
staying ;  about  which  I  shall  hope  at  some  time  to 
talk  to  you  ^  I  write  this,  the  17th  of  February, 
by  the  same  lamp  with  which  I  have  burned  your 
letter  * ;  and  am  going  immediately  from  Formise  to 
Pompeins :  if  it  were  to  treat  of  peace,  I  might  be  of 
some  consideration ;  if  of  war,  what  part  can  I  take  ? 


LETTER  in. 

In  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  this  critical  and 
wretched  state  of  affairs,  while  I  have  no  means  of 
consulting  with  you  in  person,  yet  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  your  judgment  The  whole  question  is 
this  :  if  Pompeius  should  quit  Italy,  as  1  imagine 
he  will,  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do ;  and  that  you 
may  the  more  easily  give  me  your  opinion,  I  will 
shortly  explain  what  occurs  to  me  on  both  sides. 
My  great  obligations  to  Pompeius  in  promoting 
my  restoration,  the  intimacy  between  us,  and  the 
cause  of  the  republic  itself,  induce  me  to  think  that 
I  ought  to  unite  with  him,  whether  in  counsel  or 
in  fortune.  Added  to  which,  if  I  remain,  and 
desert  that  assemblage  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
guished dtixens,  I  must  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  one  man ;  who,  though  in  many  respects  he 
shows  himself  to  be  friendly  to  me,  (and  that  he 
might  be  so  I  have,  as  you  know,  long  since  pro- 
vided, in  apprehension  of  this  storm  which  hongs 
over  us,)  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  both 
the  degree  of  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  his  pro- 
fessions, and,  if  it  should  be  dear  that  he  will 
indeed  be  friendly  to  me,  whether  it  becomes  a 
brave  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  to  remain  in  that 
dty,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  the  highest  honours 
and  appointments,   has  conducted   the    greatest 

^  They  who  now  content  themadvee  with  staying  at 
home,  formerly  professed  their  readiness  to  support  the 
cause  of  tl>e  republic. 

'  Lymnder  haviof  nude  himself  master  of  Athens, 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  thirty  tyrmnto. 

7  This  probably  alludes  to  the  oondnot  of  Tercntia. 

»  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Atticus,  out  of  his 
great  caution,  had  desired  Cicero  to  destroy  his  letters, 
or  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  them  secured.  Bee  book  ix., 
letter  10. 


affairs,  and  held  the  sovereign  priesthood,  vitet 
being  any  longer  his  own  master,  and  with  the  fu- 
sibility of  incurring  danger,  and  perhsps  lOMe  dii- 
grace,  if  ever  Pompeius  should  restore  the  rqisyie. 
This  is  what  may  be  said  on  one  side.  See  mm 
what  may  be  said  on  the  other.  Notfaiog  hsshees 
done  by  our  Pompeius  wisely,  nothing  doUj,  ad, 
1  may  add,  nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to  nj 
own  opinion  and  andiority.  I  omit  those  oUema 
of  cherishing,  raising,  and  arming  Ccnr  ipiat 
the  republic ;  tiiat  it  was  he  who  gothntibf 
passed  by  violence,  and  contrary  to  the  ssifkci; 
he  that  added  the  further  Gaul  to  his  commmi; 
he  that  is  the  son-in-law ;  he  that  was  sssv  tf 
the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius ;  he  thatwassMvear* 
nest  in  my  recall  than  in  preventing  say  exBi;  he 
that  extended  the  period  of  Cmar's  goTcraMst; 
he  that  was  on  every  occasion  tiie  adrocste  of 
Cesar  in  his  absence ;  and  even  in  bis  thkd  cma* 
late,  after  he  began  to  be  the  protector  of  (he 
republic,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  cosiest  <f 
the  ten  tribunes  to  his  eligibility  during  his  shieace; 
which  he  afterwards  ratified  by  a  oertiiDbv  of  Ui 
own  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  opposed  die  cos^ 
Marcus  Marcellus,  who  would  have  put  so  ead  to 
the  Gallic  nrovinoes\  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the* 
matters,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful,  vfastsMie 
inconsiderate,  than  this  retreat  from  the  eitf,iir 
rather  this  base  flight  >  What  conditioM  «« 
not  preferable  to  the  desertion  of  oos's  eosife?? 
The  conditions  were  bad,  I  grant ;  but  eosM  nj* 
thing  be  worse  than  this  ?  '« Bot  he  will  Rosver 
the  republic."  When  ?  Or  what  prefwntitss 
are  there  to  encourage  such  a  hope?  Is  aotthe 
country  of  Picenum  lost?  Is  not  the  rood  hft 
open  to  the  city  ?  Is  not  all  the  wealth  of  tk 
metropolis,  bodi  public  and  private,  sarrcadaoB 
to  the  adversary  ?  In  short,  there  is  do  psrty. 
no  power,  no  place,  where  those  nay  nllf  *^ 
wiah  well  to  the  republic.  Apulia  is  choKS, 
the  most  uninhabited  part  of  Italy,  and  the  ■•« 
remote  from  the  irruption  of  this  war:  1a^ 
and  convenience  of  the  sea-coast,  appesr  to  be 
the  first  objects  in  this  despondency.  1  took 
charge  of  Capua  against  my  will ;  not  thst  I  dis- 
liked that  office,  but  because  there  was  no  psity  ts 
act  with,  none  that  showed  any  pubfie  sorro*, « 
any  declared  private  sorrow :  th^  was  sooenos; 
good  men,  but  this  was  in  a  quiet  way,  as  ami 
and  as  I  might  have  felt  mysdf ;  the  moh  sodaB 
the  weaker  aort  were  *inclinied  to  the  other  fl^ 
and  many  were  desirous  of  some  chai^  I  ^ 
Pompeius  that  I  couhi  undertake  nothing  witbMt 
troops,  and  without  money.  I  have  therefore  hid 
nothing  at  all  to  do ;  for  I  saw  from  the  lint,  ttat 
nothing  was  aimed  at  besides  escape.  If  I  ^ 
pursue  this  object,  whither  should  I  go  ?  Certiistf 
not  with  him  :  for  when  1  had  set  out  to  joia  toi, 
I  understood  that  Csesar  was  in  those  pam,  » 
that  I  could  not  safely  get  to  LAceris.  1 W 
sail  then  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  withno  ccitia 
course,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Bssides,  thooU 
I  go  with  my  brother,  or  without  him  ?  or  with  ny 
son  ?  or  how  ?  Either  way  I  shall  haw  !»** 
difficulty,  and  great  anxiety.  And  whst  fioknce 
will  he  commit  against  me  ind  my  fortunes  is"! 
absence!  Greater  than  against  those  of  ottff 
people  ;  because  he  may  ttink  that  in  ha  ttggf 
•  That  is,  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  C«ar*i  sABfeilit» 
tion  in  Gaol. 
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ipoa  me  he  will  be  inpported  by  some  degree  of 
)opaIirit7.  Besidei,  bow  troabletome  is  it  to  cany 
rith  me  tliese  fetters,  these  laurelled  fasces  I  mean, 
nit  of  Italj !  And  sapposiog  the  sea  to  be  tran- 
joil,  what  pkce  would  be  safe  for  me,  before  I 
nwld  reach  him  ?  I  neither  know  what  road  I 
ibould  take,  nor  wbither  I  should  go.  But  if  I 
cmain,  and  there  be  any  place  for  me  in  these 
itrts,  I  shall  do  no  more  than  Philippns,  tban  L. 
Itccos,  than  Q.  Muciua,  did  at  the  time  of  Cinna's 
lomtoatioD,  howerer  it  turned  out  to  the  last  of 
bem** ;  who  used  nerertheless  to  say  that  he  fore- 
iw  what  most  be  the  consequence ;  but  that  he 
referred  this,  to  coming  up  in  arms  against  his 
nintry.  Thranrbuhis  *  judged  otherwise,  and  per- 
ajM  better.  But  there  is  some  reason  in  the 
)odact  and  sentiments  of  Mucins,  as  well  as  in 
UMe  of  Tbrasybulns ;  both  in  bending  to  the  times, 
hen  it  is  necessary,  and  not  letting  slip  an  oppor- 
inity  when  it  it  offered.  But  in  this  very 
>nsideration  these  same  fasces  create  an  embar- 
osment  For  supposing  him  to  be  friendly 
wards  me,  which  is  uncertain ;  but  supposing  it, 
;  will  offer  me  a  triumph  '.  Would  it  be  more 
ngerous  not  to  accept  it ;  or  more  invidious  to 
oept  it  ?  This,  you  say,  is  a  difficult  and  inez- 
icable  point.  Yet  explained  it  must  be.  **  But 
m  can  it  be  done  ?  "  Now,  that  you  may  not 
ppose  I  incline  to  remain,  because  I  have  dwelt 
tgeron  that  side ;  it  may  be,  as  it  happens  in 
iny  cases,  that  there  is  more  pleading  on  one 
e,  more  truth  on  the  other.  Therefore  I  should 
glad  if  you  would  give  me  your  opinion,  as  upon 
•oint  at  gnat  moment,  on  which  I  would  ezer- 
e  an  unbiassed  judgment.  I  have  a  vessel  ready 

me,  both  at  Caieta  and  at  Brundisinm.  Whilst 
m  writing  this  account  of  my  own  concerns  by 
ht  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gales,  there  have 
ived  messengers  with  letters  stating  that  Caesar 
>n  his  way  to  Corfinium,  and  that  Domitius  is 
[^rfinium  with  a  steady  army  eager  to  engage, 
uinot  think  that  our  Cnsus  will  be  so  negligent 
to  desert  Domitius;  though  he  had  sent  on 
pio  before  with  two  cohorts  to   Brundisium, 

bad  written  to  the  consuls  to  desire  that  one 
hem  vronld  conduct  into  Sicily  the  legion  which 

been  raised  by  Fauatus.  But  it  will  be  dis- 
;eful  to  desert  Domitius,  when  he  is  imploring 
aasistance.  I  have  some  hope,  but  not  much, 
»ogh  it  is  generally  believed  in  these  parts,) 

Afranins  may  have  had  an  engagement  with 
tx>niiis  in  the  Pyrensean  mountains,  that  Tre- 
ios  has  been  repulsed,  and  that  your  friend 
ius  has  come  over  with  his  troops;  and  in 
X,  that  Afiranius  is  approaching  with  a  strong 
?.  If  this  is  so»  we  shall  perhaps  remain  in 
r.  As  it  was  uncertain  what  road  Caesar 
Id  take,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  go 
;r  to  Capua  or  to  Lnoeria,  I  sent  Lepta  to 
peios  with  a  letter,  and  returned  to  For- 
,  that  I  might  not  fall  in  with  him.  I  wished 
t  yoQ  know  this;  and  have  written  in  a  more 
;>osed  state  at  mind  than  I  did  lately,  not 
ling  to  interpose  any  judgment  of  my  own,  but 
r|  nest  yours. 


^  Mooios  remained  In  the  city,  and  was  killed, 
'tirugrbalae  came  against  hia  ooontry,  Athena,  to 
■r  it  from  tlie  dominton  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 
f^  book  ▼11^  In  wtiieh  his  petttian  for  a  trinmph  la 
;«dl J  inanth»ned 


LETTER   IV. 

Your  Dionysius,  for  so  I  must  call  him,  not 
mine,  (who  was  pretty  well  known  to  me,  though 
I  chose  rather  to  rely  upon  your  judgment  than 
my  own,)  without  any  regard  to  your  testimony 
concerning  him,  which  bad  so  often  been  given  me, 
has  displayed  his  insolence  in  this  state  of  fortune 
in  which  be  supposed  me  to  be.  However,  as  far 
as  human  prud^ice  can  effect,  I  hope  to  regulate 
the  course  of  events  with  some  discretion.  But 
what  honour,  what  attention,  has  not  been  shown 
him  !  What  commendation  to  others  in  favour  of 
a  contemptible  man  !  I  have  even  chosen  to  have 
my  judgment  impeached  by  my  brother  Quintus, 
and  generally  by  all  people,  rather  than  not  extol 
him  by  my  praises  :  and  have  taken  upon  myself 
part  of  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  young  Cioeros, 
instead  of  applying  to  any  other  master.  Ye  gods  I 
what  letters  have  I  written  to  him  !  how  full  of 
honour  1  how  full  of  affection  1  You  would  sup- 
pose I  was  inviting  Dicaearchus,  or  Aristoxenea ; 
not  one  who  was  such  a  prattler,  and  so  little  fit  to 
teach.  **  But  he  has  a  good  memory  *."  He  shall 
find  that  I  have  a  better '.  He  has  replied  to  my 
letters  in  such  a  manner,  as  I  never  did  to  any  one 
whose  cause  I  declined.  For  I  always  added,  **  if 
it  is  in  my  power; "  *'  if  I  am  not  prevented  by 
some  former  engagement."  I  never  gave  to  any 
client,  however  humble,  mean,  or  guilty,  so  abrupt 
a  refusal,  as  be  has  given  me.  He  has  positively, 
and  without  qualificattoo,  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion.  .  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  greater  ingra- 
titude ;  in  which  vice  is  included  everything  that 
is  bad.  But  more  than  enough  on  this  subject  I 
have  got  a  vessel  ready  :  but  wait  for  a  letter  from 
you,  that  I  may  know  what  answer  it  brings  to  my 
consultation.  You  are  apprised  of  C.  Attius  Pelig- 
nus  having  opened  the  gates  of  Snlmo  to  Antoniua, 
though  he  haid  with  him  five  cohorts ;  and  that  Q. 
Lucretius  has  fled  from  thence.  Our  Cncus  is  gone 
to  Brundisium,  and  deserted  the  cause.  It  is  all 
over. 


LETTER  V. 

Before  it  was  light  on  the  22d,  I  wrote  to  you 
about  Dionysius  ;  and  on  tiie  evening  of  the  same 
day  Dionysius  himself  came  to  me,  moved,  as  I 
suspect,  by  your  authority.  For  how  can  1  think 
otherwise?  Though  it  is  true  that  after  having 
done  anything  intemperately,  he  often  repents. 
But  he  never  was  more  determined  than  on  this 
occasion.  For  what  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  after- 
wards had  confirmed  to  me,  that  before  he  had  got 
three  miles  **  he  began  to  toss  his  horns  into  the 
air  with  anger."  He  uttered,  I  mean,  many  inu 
precations,  to  fall,  as  they  say,  upon  his  own  head. 
But  observe  my  lenity :  I  put  into  the  same  packet 
with  your  letter  one  directed  to  him.  This  I  wish 
to  have  returned  to  me ;  and  for  this  special  pur- 
pose I  have  sent  Pollux,  one  of  my  couriers,  to 
Rome ;  and  have  written  to  yon  to  beg  that,  if  it 
should  have  been  delivered  to  you,  you  would  take 
care  to  send  it  back,  that  it  may  not  come  to  his 
hands.       If  there  was  any  news,  I   would  have 

«  Ha  wiU  take  advantage  o#  what  I  have  aaid  in  his 
favour, 
f  I  ahaU  abow  him  that  I  can  resent  his  m  bcfaavioor. 
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written.  I  am  anzioos  to  betr  about  Corfinium  ', 
where  the  fate  of  the  republic  is  to  be  decided.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  yon  to  forward  the  packet, 
which  is  addressed  to  Des.  M.  Corins  ^  ,  and  to 
recommend  Tiro  to  Curins,  that  he  may  advance 
to  him,  as  I  have  requested,  what  may  be  necessary 
for  his  expenses. 


LETTER   VL 

After  I  had  sealed  the  letter  which  I  intended 
to  send  in  the  night,  (as  in  fact  I  did,  for  I  wrote 
it  in  the  erening,)  C.  Sosios,  the  praetor,  came  to 
Formianum  to  my  neighbour  M.  Lepidus,  to  whom 
he  had  been  questor ;  and  brought  him  a  copy  of 
Pompeius*8  letter  to  the  consul,  as  follows. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  L.  Domitins 
dated  the  17th  of  February,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
copy.  Now,  though  I  should  not  write,  yet  I  am 
sure  you  see  of  your  own  accord,  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  the  republic,  that  all  the  forces  should 
be  collected  as  soon  as  possible  into  one  place.  If 
therefore  you  think  weU  of  it,  you  will  take  care  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  lesTing  at  Capua  what 
you  consider  will  be  a  sufficient  guard.'*  Then  he 
subjoined  the  copy  of  Domidus's  letter,  which  I 
sent  you  yesterday.  Good  gods  !  What  horror  do 
I  feel !  How  anxious  am  I  about  the  issue  ?  I 
hope  however  that  the  name  of  Pompeius  will  be 
considerable,  and  considerable  also  the  terror  of  his 
approach.  I  hope  also,  as  nothing  has  yet  hurt  us, 
•  •  •!  I  have  just  heard  that  yow  ague  has  left 
you.  May  I  die  if  I  am  not  as  much  pleased  as  if 
it  had  been  my  own  case.  Tell  Pilia  that  it  is  not 
right  for  her  to  keep  hers  any  longer  J ;  and  that 
it  is  unbecoming  the  usual  harmony  between  you. 
I  hear  that  my  Tiro  has  been  freed  from  another 
illness  of  the  same  kind.  1  find  he  has  borrowed 
elsewhere  for  his  expenses  k.  But  I  had  requested 
Curius,  in  case  be  should  want  anything.  I  hope 
it  is  Tiro's  modesty,  rather  than  Curius's  want  of 
liberality,  that  is  in  fault. 


LETTER  VIL 

The  only  thing  remaining  to  complete  the  dis* 
grace  of  our  friend  is,  that  he  should  refuse  to 
assist  Domitins.  Nobody  doubts  but  he  will  come 
to  his  relief.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  he  will  not. 
*'  Will  he  desert  then  such  a  citizen,  and  those  who, 
yon  know,  are  with  him  ?  Especially  when  he  is 
at  the  head  of  thirty  cohorts?"  Unless  I  am 
totally  mistaken,  he  will  desert  them.  He  is  incon- 
ceivably  alarmed,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
escaping.  He  it  is  (for  I  see  what  is  your  opinion) 
whom  yon  think  I  ought  to  accompany.  But 
while  I  have  somebody  to  avoid,  I  have  nobody  to 
follow.  For  when  you  praise  and  extol  my  pro- 
fession of  choosing  rather  to  be  conquered  with 

s  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

^  This  |g  the  person  under  whose  care  Cioeto  had  left 
TlroatPatMB.    See  book  tU.  letter  «. 

i  The  original  is  mutiUted  in  this  part  so  as  to  baffle  all 
reasonable  interpretation. 

i  It  appeared  by  a  former  letter  that  Pilia  had  been 
seized  by  an  illness  of  the  same  kind  as  her  husband.  See 
book  viL  letter  5. 

^  See  before,  letter  5  of  this  book. 


PompeiaB,  than  to  oonquer  with  the  oppoaite  par^. 
I  do  indeed  choose  it  ;butitiswithFoaipdnsadi 
as  he  then  waa,  or  such  as  I  believed  Bum  to  be : 
but  with  him,  who  runs  away  before  be  kaovs 
whom  he  has  to  fear,  or  which  way  he  sfaooU  go; 
who  has  betrayed  our  cause,  left  boa  coaatry,  aad 
is  going  to  leave  Italy ;  with  him  if  I  d»oac  rstbtr 
to  be  conquered,  it  has  happened  alrady,  I  aa 
conquered.  As  to  what  remains,  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  a  state  of  things  which  I  never  appr^esdcd; 
nor  indeed  to  look  at  him^  on  wbose  aocoont  I 
must  lose  not  only  my  friends,  but  any  very  self.  I 
have  written  to  Fhilotimus  to  procure  the  smbcj 
for  my  journey,  either  from  the  mint  (£[»  Dobody 
pays),  or  from  the  Oppii,  your  partners  *.  I  dail 
leave  to  you  the  care  of  what  else  is  requisite  ". 


LETTER  Vin. 

O  SHAMEFUL  busiuess !  and  tberrfore  siisefm- 
ble !  For  I  hold  that  whatever  is  base,  that,  or 
rather  that  only,  is  miserable.  He  had  fostered 
Csesar ;  he  had  suddenly  begun  to  fear  him ;  be 
had  agreed  to  no  condition  of  peace  ;  bad  made  ao 
preparation  for  war ;  had  deserted  the  city ;  bad 
lost  Picenum  by  his  negligence  ;  had  ti&ntst  hiss- 
self  into  Apulia;  was  going  into  Greece;  vas 
leavin]^  us  all  without  spiking  to  us,  or  < 
us  upon  so  important  and  extrmordiiiary  a 
tion.  Then  presently  comes  Demetrias's  k«ter  to 
him,  his  to  the  eoosuls.  A  sense  of  hoooor  seemed 
to  fla^  before  his  eyes,  and  I  supposed  hiato 
have  exclaimed  with  becoming  manliness,  "  In  this, 
which  is  my  duty,  let  people  attempt  and  plot  what 
they  will  against  me  ;  for  right  is  on  my  sde  *.'* 
But  he,  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  honoor,  goes  on 
to  Brundisium.  It  is  reported,  that  Domitius,  aod 
they  who  were  with  him,  when  they  heard  it,  snr* 
rendered.  O  grievous  affair  !  I  am  prevented  by 
anguish  from  writing  more  to  you.  I  look  anxiously 
for  a  letter  from  you. 


LETTER  IX'. 

I  LXKK  exceedingly  your  advice,  whidi  is  both 
honourable  and  suitable  to  the  ca«tioii  reqidred 
in  these  times.  Lepidus  indeed  (for  we  ' 
live  together,  which  is  very  grateful  to  him)  i 
approved  of  leaving  Italy:  TuUns^  atiU  leas. 
For  his  letters  are  frequently  brought  to  aae  firon 
oUier  people.  But  their  opinion  has  leas  weight 
with  me.  They  had  never  given  so  many  pled^ 
to  the  republic'.    Your  authority  greatly  infloenees 

1  Csesar.  It  seems  CSoero  was  preparing  to  mreat  frosa 
Cesar  and  Italy,  thoogh  without  >)ining  PKwininina 

B  So  I  venture  to  translate  the  word  eamfihtmaia :  Iv 
the  Oppii  being,  as  it  ^>pean,  money-dealer*,  aad  Uvtag 
in  one  of  Attioos's  houses,  may  well  be  beUevvd  to  baw 
been  connected  in  busiaess  with  CacOioa,  to  wboas  |>v> 
perty  Atticus  had  suooeeded.    See  book  x.  letter  15. 

*i  This  probably  relates  to  his  proposed  Jfcmmej. 

o  The  original  is  taken  from  AristophaiiesL 

P  What  usually  stands  as  the  former  part  of  this  1 
will  be  found  after  book  iz.  letter  II.  to  which  ito 
alludes. 

q  This  is  probably  the  same  L.  Voksatius  ToOos  oT  i 
mention  is  made,  tc^rether  with  Lepados.  la  the  first  I 
of  this  book. 

'  Tl}ey  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  r^oV 
lie.  like  Cicero. 
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me.  For  it  boldf  out  the  meani  both  of  recovering 
the  time  that  reiiudns»  and  of  securing  the  present*. 
Bat  what,  I  beseech  yon,  can  be  more  wretched 
than  this  ?  that  the  one  should  gain  applause  in  a 
nost  foal  cause;  the  other,  odium  in  the  very  best : 
hat  the  one  dkonld  be  esteemed  the  preserver  of 
lis  enemies :  the  other,  the  deserter  of  his  friends. 
iDd  in  troth,  however  I  may  love  my  friend 
'ncus,  as  I  do  and  ought,  yet  in  this  respect  I 
annot  commend  him,  ^t  he  should  not  have 
ome  to  the  support  of  such  people.  If  this  is 
trough  fear,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful  ?  or  if,  as 
>me  suppose,  he  thought  that  his  own  cause  would 
e  advanced  by  their  destruction,  what  can  be 
•ore  iniqoitoQs  ?  But  let  us  have  done  with  this ; 
•r  we  augment  our  sorrow  by  repeating  it.  On 
le  24th  in  the  evening  the  younger  Balbus  called 
x>n  me  on  his  way  to  the  consul  Lentulus ;  to 
tiom  he  was  hastening  through  by-ways,  by  com- 
and  of  Cesar,  with  a  letter,  with  instructions, 
th  the  promise  of  a  provincial  govenia»ent  if  he 
>Qld  return  to  Rome.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
persuade  him,  unless  they  should  have  a  per- 
oal  interview.  He  said  that  Csesar  wished  for 
thing  more,  than  to  get  up  to  Pompeius,  which 
relieve ;  and  to  resume  his  friendship  with  him, 
ich  I  do  not  believe.  I  even  fear  tliat  all  this 
mency  may  be  directed  against  that  one  object 
cruelty  ^  The  elder  Balbus  indeed  informs  me, 
it  Caesar  wishes  nothing  more  than  to  live  in 
unty,  while  Pompdus  retains  his  authority.  I 
»po9e  you  believe  this  !  But  while  I  am  writing, 
npeius  may  already  have  reached  Brundisium, 
he  went  lightly  armed  from  Luceria  before  the 
ons.  But  this  meteor"  has  dreadful  vigilance, 
ftness,  and  diligence.  What  will  be  the  issue  I 
not  guess. 


LETTER  X. 

(lornrsius  having  come  to  me  contrary  to  my 
.'ctation,  I  spake  to  him  with  all  civility,  ez- 
led  the  peculiarity  of  the  times,  and  desired 
to  let  me  know  what  were  his  intentions ;  that 
1  not  require  anything  of  him  against  his  vrilL 
replied  that  he  was  in  uncertainty  about  his 
aots ;  that  some  people  did  not  pay ;  that  from 
r»  the  money  was  not  yet  due;  with  tome- 
;  else  about  his  slaves :  for  which  reasons  he 
i  not  be  with  us.  I  let  him  have  his  way, 
lismiMed  him ;  as  tutor  to  the  young  Ciceros, 
^iriUinglj  I  as  an  ungrateful  man,  not  unwill- 
I  wished  you  to  know  my  opinion  of  his 
ict. 


LETTER  XL 

8PKCTINO  the  great  agitation  of  mind  with 
joa  suppose  me  to  be  affected  ;  it  is  true, 
I*  jet  not  so  great  as  you  may  perhaps 
ic.  For  every  care  becomes  less,  when  either 
solution  is  fixed,  or  when  all  consideration  is 
»s.  We  may  still  grieve ;  and  that  1  do  all 
ng  i  but  while  it  is  ineffectual,  I  fear  I  may 

remaining  to  secure  himself  now,  and  to  make 
'  uaefol  liereaf ter. 
ftccompliah  the  death  of  Pompdus. 


even  disgrace  my  studies  and  learning.  I  waste 
therefore  all  my  time  in  considering  the  excellence^ 
of  that  character  which  you  thought  I  had  accu- 
rately expressed  in  my  treatise^.  Do  you  remem- 
ber then  that  moderator  of  the  state,  to  which  I 
would  refer  everything  ?  For  it  is  thus,  if  I  sm 
not  mistaken,  that  Scipio  speaks  in  the  fifth  book  : 
*'  For  as  the  proper  aim  of  the  pilot  is  a  favourable 
course ;  that  of  the  physician,  health ;  that  of  a 
general,  victory :  so  is  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
men,  of  this  moderator  of  the  state :  that  they 
may  live  secure  in  wealth,  rich  in  forces,  abundant 
in  glory,  honourable  in  virtue :  for  I  would  have 
him  the  person  to  accomplish  this  greatest  and 
best  of  works."  This  has  at  no  time  been  duly 
considered  by  our  Cnaeus,  and  least  of  all  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  dominion  that  has  been 
sought  by  both  parties;  not  any  endeavour  to 
render  the  state  happy  and  virtuous.  Nor  has  he 
left  the  city  because  he  was  unable  to  defend  it ; 
nor  Italy  because  he  was  driven  out  of  it :  but  this 
was  .his  purpose  from  the  beginning,  to  move  all 
lands  and  seas,  to  call  up  distant  kings,  to  intro- 
duce savage  nations  armed  against  Italy,  to  raise 
the  greatest  armies.  A  dominion  like  that  of  Sylla 
has  long  since  been  his  object,  and  many  who  are 
with  him  desire  it.  Think  you  that  bo  agreement, 
no  convention,  could  be  made  between  them  ? 
Even  yet  it  might :  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  either 
to  make  us  happy  ;  both  of  them  wish  to  oppose 
it.  I  have  shortly  exposed  these  matters  at  your 
request ;  for  you  wished  me  to  give  yon  my  opinion 
of  these  calamities.  I  forewarn  you  therefore,  my 
Atticus,  not  with  the  prophetic  spirit  of  her'  whom 
nobody  believed ;  but  anticipating  by  conjecture ; 
''  already  in  the  great  ocean^,"  &c.  Nearly  in  the 
same  strain,  I  say,  I  may  prophesy;  so  great  a 
weight  of  evils  hangs  over  us.  And  in  one  re- 
spect the  condition  of  us,  who  remain  at  home, 
is  worse  than  theirs  who  have  passed  over  with 
Pompeius ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  one  to 
fear,  whilst  we  have  both.  Why  then  did  I  stay 
behind  ?  you  will  say.  It  may  be  either  in  obedience 
to  you ;  or  because  I  could  not  get  up  to  him  ;  or 
because  this  was  more  proper.  I  say,  next  summer 
yon  will  see  the  wretched  Italy  trampled  under 
foot,  and  shaken  by  the  violence  of  both  parties, 
who  will  collect  together  the  slaves  of  every  de- 
scription. Nor  is  a  proscription  (which  was  the 
general  subject  of  conversation  at  Luceria)  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  rain  of  the  whole 
country ;  so  great  will  be  the  forces  of  both  in  this 
contest  I  send  you  my  opinion.  But  you  expected 
Perhaps  some  source  of  consolation :  I  can  find  none. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wretched,  nothing  more 
deplorable,  nothing  more  disgraceful.  You  ask 
what  Caesar  has  written  to  me.  What  he  has 
frequently  said ;  that  he  was  much  pleased  with 
my  remaining  quiet ;  and  he  begs  me  to  continue 
so.  The  younger  Balbus  brings  the  same  injunc- 
tions. He  was  on  his  way  to  the  consul  Lentulus 
with  Cesar's  letter,  and  the  promise  of  rewards,  if 
he  would  return  to  Rome.     But  upon  reckoning 

▼  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  supposing  that  viri  in  the 
text  ought  to  be  virtus. 

^  His  piece  on  a  Republic. 

X  Cassandra,  who  foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy,  but 
was  disregarded. 

7  Thit  is  tbe  introduction  of  Cassandra's  prophecy.  fh>m 
some  unknown  author. 
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up  the  days,  I  think  he  will  pass  over  before  a 
meeting  can  take  place.  1  wish  jon  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  meagreness  of  two  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  Pompdas,  and  mj 
own  full  replies.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  them.  I 
am  expecting  the  issae  of  this  rapid  march  of 
Caesar  through  Apulia  to  Bnuidisium.  I  wish  it 
were  anjrthing  like  the  Parthian  incursions*.  As 
soon  as  1  hear  anything,  I  will  write  to  yon.  I 
shoold  be  glad  if  yon  woald  tell  me  what  good 
people  say.  There  are  reported  to  be  a  great  many 
in  Rome.  I  am  aware  that  yon  do  not  go  into 
public ;  bat  yon  most  necessarily  hear  a  great  deal. 
I  remember  yonr  receinng  a  book,  sent  you  by 
Demetrius  Magnes,  upon  Concord.  I  should  be 
glad  if  yon  would  lend  it  to  me.  You  see  what 
subject  I  am  considering. 

Cn,  Maffnut,  Proeoruul,  to  CieerOf  Imperaior, 
Q.  Fabius  came  to  me  the  29th  of  January. 
He  brings  information  that  L.  Domitius  with  his 
own  eleven  cohorts,  and  fourteen  cohorts  which 
Vibullius  has  brought  up,  is  on  his  way  to  join  me : 
that  he  had  intended  to  leave  Corfinium  the  13th 
of  February;  and  that  C.  Hirrus  with  five  cohorts 
would  follow.  I  am  of  opinion  you  should  come 
to  me  at  Luceria ;  for  here  I  think  you  will  be  in 
the  greatest  safety. 

M,  Cicero,  ImperaiOTf  to  Cn.  MagntUy  ProeonsuL 
I  BJBCBiwD  your  letter  at  Formis  the  15th  of 
February,  by  which  I  understood  that  the  transac- 
tions  in  Picenum  were  much  more  favourable  than 
had  been  represented  to  me ;  and  it  was  with  plea- 
sure that  I  recognised  the  courage  and  diligence  of 
Vibullius.  On  the  coast,  over  which  I  have  been 
placed,  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  right  to  have  a 
ship  in  readiness :  for  what  I  hear,  and  what  I 
apprehend,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  make  me 
think  it  my  duty  to  follow  whatever  plan  you 
should  advise.  Now,  since  by  your  authority  and 
counsel  I  am  in  better  hope,  if  you  think  it  possible 
to  maintain  Tarracina  and  the  sea-coast,  1  will 
continue  there,  although  there  are  no  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  For  there  is  nobody  of  condition  in 
these  parts,  except  M.  Eppius,  whom  I  have  de- 
sired to  remain  at  Mintumse.  He  is  an  active  and 
careful  man.  But  L.  Torquatus,  who  is  a  brave 
man,  and  in  authority,  is  not  at  Formise:  I  imagine 
he  is  gone  to  you.  I  came  to  Capua,  agreeably  to 
vour  last  instructions,  the  very  day  on  which  you 
left  Teanum  Sidicinum ;  for  you  had  desired  me, 
together  with  M.  Considius  the  proprietor,  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  in  that  part.  When  I  came 
thither,  I  found  that  T.  Ampins  was  raising  troops 
with  great  diligence,  which  were  transferred  to 
Libo,  who  had  also  great  zeal  and  authority  in  the 
colony.  I  remained  at  Capua  as  long  as  the  con- 
suls ;  and  came  thither  again  the  dth  of  February, 
as  the  consuls  bad  appointed.  After  being  there 
three  days,  I  came  back  to  PormiK.  At  present  I 
am  uncertain  what  is  your  intention,  or  what  is 
your  pisn  of  conducting  the  war.  If  you  think 
this  coast  should  be  maintained,  as  I  think 
it  may,  there  must  be  somebody  to  take  the  com- 
mand :  it  possesses  great  convenience  and  respect- 
ability, and  has  in  it  many  distinguished  citizens. 
But  if  all  our  forces  are  to  be  collected  into  one 

•  That  is,  Mxm  over. 


place,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  join  you  imme^atdy; 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do,  as  I  told  yoa  t^ 
day  I  left  the  dty.  If  I  appear  to  anybody  to  hsie 
been  backward  in  this  business,  I  do  not  regard  it,  ^ 
provided  I  do  not  sppear  so  to  yoa  :  yet  if,  si  1 
perceive,  war  must  be  waged,  I  trust  I  shaU  easBy 
satisfy  everybody.  I  send  to  jtm  SI.  TuDbis,  aiy  { 
confidential  freed-man,  by  whom,  if  yon  tbiak  U, 
you  may  write  to  me.  \ 

Cn.  Moffntu,  Proeontul,  <•  Jf .  Cicero,  Imperul^r. 

1  HOPE  you  are  welL    I  read  your  letter  viti 
great  satisfaction,  and  recognised  also  your  formrr 
spirit  in  support  of  the  common  safety.    Tbe  coo- 
suls  have  joined  the  army  which  I  have  bad  m 
Apulia.     I  earnestly  exhort  yoa,  by  your  distia. 
guisbed  and  unceasing  regard  for  the  repabbc,  to 
come  to  us,  that  we  may  by  our  united  ooanseb  I 
afford  help  and  assistance  to  this  aflbcted  state    I  I 
think  you  should  travel  by  the  Appian  rod,  sad  > 
reach  Bmndisium  quickly. 

M,  Cicero f  Imperator^  to  Cn,  Mmgnnsy  ProtmawL 

Wbbn  I  wrote  tiie  letter  which  was  defivcred  to 
you  at  Canudum,  I  had  no  suapidoQ  Aat  yaa 
would  cross  the  sea  for  the  service  of  the  iqwblie; 
but  was  in  great  hope  that  we  might  in  Italy  either 
establish  some  agreement,  which  accmed  to  bc 
very  desirable,  or  with  the  highest  dignity  drfnd 
the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  before  lay  letier 
could  have  reached  you,  understanding  froai  the 
instructions  which  you  sent  to  the  coosab  ky 
D.  LkHus  what  was  your  intention,  I  £d  aot 
wait  till  I  should  hear  from  you,  hot  tmmediatriy 
set  out,  with  my  brother  Quintus  and  our  cbihbea, 
to  join  you  in  Apulia.  When  I  came  to  Teaaaai 
Sidicinum,  C.  Messius  your  friend,  and  several 
others,  informed  me  that  Csnar  was  on  his  way  to 
Capua,  and  would  stop  at  Esemia  that  very  day. 
I  was  truly  concerned,  because  if  it  were  so.  1  eoa- 
sidered  not  only  that  my  road  was  intercepted,  bat 
that  I  was  myself  quite  cut  oif  from  you.  I  tbeie- 
fore  proceedml  at  that  time  to  Cales,  whc«e  I  might 
remain  till  I  should  receive  some  certain  infonaatiaB 
from  Esemia  about  what  I  had  heard.  While  I 
was  at  Cales  there  was  brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  you  sent  to  the  consal  Lentrias, 
saying  that  you  had  received  one  from  L.  Domitias, 
the  17th  of  February,  of  whidi  yon  sobioiaed  a 
copy ;  and  tiiat  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
republic,  that  all  the  forces  should  be  eoUected 
into  one  place  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  direct!^ 
him  to  leave  a  sufficient  guard  at  Capna.  Upon 
reading  this  letter  I  was  of  the  same  opinioD  as 
everybody  else,  that  you  would  proceed  with  aB 
your  forces  to  Corfinium.  But  as  Cesar  had 
encamped  before  the  town,  I  did  not  think  it  sde 
for  me  to  go  thither.  While  we  remained  ia 
anxious  expectation  of  the  issue,  we  heard  at  «■« 
and  the  same  time  both  what  had  happened  at 
Corfinium,  and  that  you  had  begun  to  make  yoar 
way  to  Brundbium :  and  when  I  and  my  brother 
had  determined  to  go  to  Bmndisiuoft,  we  were 
warned  by  many  people,  who  came  from  SamnivB 
and  Apulia,  to  take  care  that  we  were  not  sarpriaed 
by  Csesar ;  for  that  he  had  set  out  for  the  saaoe 
place  to  which  we  were  going,  and  would  reach  has 
destination  quicker  than  we  could.  Upon  which 
neither  I,  nor  my  brother,  nor  any  of  our  firieoda, 
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bonffat  it  right  to  mn  the  risk  of  injaring  not 
lerdy  ounelvet,  but  the  republic,  by  oor  rashness ; 
specmlly  as  we  had  little  doubt  but  that,  if  even 
he  rosd  were  safe,  yet  we  should  not  now  be  able 
)  orertake  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  received  your 
rtter  of  the  20th  of  Febniary  from  Canusium,  in 
htch  yoo  beg  that  we  would  come  quickly  to 
tnudisiom.  This  I  received  on  the  27th,  when  I 
id  not  doubt  but  you  would  already  have  arrived 
t  Bnudisium.  The  road  seemed  to  be  quite 
osed  against  us ;  and  ourselves  to  be  taken  as 
)niple(ely  as  those  who  had  gone  to  Corfinium  : 
•r  1  consider  as  taken,  not  only  those  who  have 
Uen  into  the  hands  of  armed  people,  but  those 
cewise  who  are  excluded  from  certain  districts, 
id  have  come  vrithin  the  garrisons  and  posts  of 
eir  enemies.  In  this  state  my  first  wish  was, 
at  I  bad  always  been  with  you,  as  I  mentioned 
joa  when  I  wanted  to  decline  the  command  of 
tpoa ;  which  I  did,  not  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
;  troable,  but  because  I  saw  that  the  city  was 
capable  of  being  kept  without  an  army,  and  I  was 
willing  to  expose  myself  to  the  same  accident, 
lich  I  lament  in  the  case  of  our  brave  friends'. 
It  when  I  was  prevented  from  being  with  you,  I 
ih  I  could  have  been  made  acquainted  vrith  your 
iigns :  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  guess 
rm ;  as  1  should  sooner  have  thought  anything, 
to  that  this  cause  of  the  republic  could  not  be 
intained  in  Italy  under  your  direction.  I  do  not 
an  however  to  find  foult  with  your  determi- 
ioD ;  but  I  mourn  over  the  fortune  of  the  re- 
)Uc ;  nor  do  I  the  less  believe  you  to  have  acted 
h  good  reason  because  I  am  unacquainted  with 
IT  purpose.  I  am  persuaded  you  remember 
tt  was  always  my  opinion,  first,  respecting  the 
intaining  peace,  even  upon  unequal  conditions  ; 
Q  respecting  the  city ;  for  on  the  subject  of 
y  yoa  never  opened  yourself  to  me.    But  I  do 

assame  to  myself  diat  my  opinion  ought  to 
e  preTailed :  I  adopted  yours.  And  I  did  this, 
for  the  republic's  sake,  about  which  I  despaired, 

as  it  now  is,  and  incapable  of  being  raised  up 
tout  a  ruinous  dvil  war;  but  I  sought  you, 
wished  to  be  with  you,  and  will  not  omit  an 
ortmiity  of  it,  should  any  present.  In  all  this 
ne3»  I  was  well  aware  that  I  should  not  give 
faction  to  such  as  were  eager  for  fighting :  for, 
te  first  place,  I  professed  that  I  wished  nothing 
t  than  peace :  not  but  I  feared  the  same  con- 
ences  as  they  did,  but  I  esteemed  even  those 
i  more  tolerable  than  a  dvil  war.   Then  again, 

tlie  war  was  begun,  when  I  found  that  con- 
ns of  peace  were  offered  to  you,  and  that  you 
i  an  honourable  and  full  reply  to  them,  I 
Rd  m  J  own  determination,  which  I  trusted, 
'ding  to  your  usual  kindness  towards  me,  I 
Id  eaaily  explain  to  your  satisfaction.  I  recol- 
i  that  I  was  one  who,  for  my  distinguished 
ze9  to  the  republic,  had  been  subjected* to  the 
rat  and  most  cruel  sufferings ;  that  I  was  one 

if    I    had   offended    him  <>,  to  whom  even 

rcc  ^vrere  in  arms  there  was  granted  a  second 
ilate,  and  a  most  ample  triumph,  I  should  be 

exposed  to  the  same  persecution  ;  since  the 
Ls  of  wicked  men  on  my  person  seemed  always 
ire  something  of  popularity.  And  this  I  was 
trward  to  suspect,  till  it  was  openly  threatened. 
ho  ■mr^an  obliged  to  surruider  themselves  to  Cesar. 


Nor  did  I  so  much  dread  it,  if  it  were  necessary ; 
as  I  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  it,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  honour.  (You  see  shortly  the  motives 
by  which  I  vras  actuated  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  peace.  Circumstances  have  removed  all 
power  of  doing  anything  further.  But  I  have  a  ready 
answer  for  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me :  for 
I  have  been  no  more  a  friend  to  C.  Caesar^  than 
they ;  nor  have  they  been  more  attached  to  the 
republic  Chan  I.  The  difference  between  us  consists 
in  this ;  that  while  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and 
I  am  not  defident  in  the  same  reputation,  I  pre- 
ferred settling  these  disputes  by  treaty,  which  I 
understood  to  be  your  wish  abo ;  they  by  arms. 
And  since  this  opinion  has  prevailed,  I  shall  take 
care  that  ndther  the  republic  may  lose  the  affection 
of  a  citixen,  nor  you  that  of  a  friend. 


LETTER  XII. 
Thb  weakness  of  my  eyes  is  become  more 
troublesome  even  than  it  was  before;  I  determined, 
however,  to  dictate  this  rather  Uian  send  no  letter 
at  all  by  Gallus  Fabius,  who  is  so  much  attached 
to  us  both.  Yesterday  I  wrote  myself,  as  well  as 
I  vras  able,  vrith  a  prophecy,  which  I  wish  may 
prov6  fdse.  The  occasion  of  this  letter  is,  not 
only  that  I  may  let  no  day  pass  without  writing  to 
you,  but,  what  is  a  juster  reason,  that  I  may  beg 
you  to  employ  a  little  portion  of  your  time  (and  it 
will  not  cost  you  much)  to  let  me  thoroughly  un- 
derstand your  sentiments.  I  am  still  at  liberty  to 
choose  what  course  I  should  adopt.  Nothing  has 
been  neglected  which  does  not  admit,  not  merely 
of  a  plausible,  but  a  satisfactory  excuse.  For 
surely  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  wishing  to  decline 
the  proffered  administration  of  Capua,  that  I  might 
avoid  any  suspidon  dther  of  backwardness  in  rais- 
ing troops  or  of  treachery ;  nor,  after  the  conditions 
of  peace  brought  by  L.  Caesar  and  Fabatus,  in 
taking  care  not  to  offend  him,  to  whom  Pompdus, 
while  they  were  both  in  arms,  had  offered  the  con- 
sulate and  a  triumph.  Neither  can  anybody  justly 
blame  these  last  measures  of  not  crossing  Uie  sea, 
which,  though  it  was  matter  of  consideratioo,  yet 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  accomplish  ;  nor  ought 
I  to  have  susp^^ted  such  a  step,  espedally  as  fi^om 
Pompeius*s  own  letter  I  conduded  (and  I  percdve 
that  you  were  of  the  same  opinion)  that  he  would 
go  to  support  Domitius.  And  in  truth  I  wanted  a 
longer  time  to  determine  what  was  right,  and  what 
I  ought  to  do.  In  the  first  place  then,  though  you 
have  given  me  generally  your  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  to  me 
more  particularly.  In  the  next  place  I  wish  you 
to  look  a  little  into  futurity,  and  fancy  to  yourself 
the  character  I  ought  to  support,  and  how  you 
think  I  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  republic, — ^whe- 
ther there  is  any  room  for  a  padfic  personage,  or 
whether  everytbiny  rests  with  the  military.  I, 
who  measure  everything  by  duty**,  recollect,  how- 
ever, your  advice*,  which   if  I  had  followed  I 

c  Caius  Julius  Ctraar.  the  latter  of  which  names  are  more 
familiar  to  the  English  readv. 

d  This  alludes  to  the  principles  of  the  Academic  sect, 
which  Cicero  followed. 

«  Atticus,  in  conformity  with  his  own  principles  as  an 
Epicurean,  having  recommended  Cicero  not  to  provoke 
hostility  at  the  time  of  Clodius's  machinations,  whidi 
ended  in  Cicero's  banishment, 
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sbonld  not  have  felt  the  miieries  of  thoet  timet.  I 
remember  what  joq  then  recommended  through 
Theophanea  and  Coleo,  and  I  often  recollected  it 
with  regret  Now  then  at  leaat  let  me  rerert  to 
that  estimation  of  things  which  I  formerly  rejected, 
and  consider  not  only  what  is  glorious  but  a  little 
also  what  is  expedient.  But  I  prescribe  nothing ; 
I  wish  yon  to  give  me  exactly  your  own  opinion. 
I  should  be  glad  also  if  you  would  find  out  as  cor> 
rectly  as  you  can  (and  you  will  meet  wi%  persons 
through  whom  you  may  do  it)  what  our  friend 
Lentulus,  what  Domitius,  is  doing,  or  what  he 
means  to  do ;  how  they  conduct  themselves, — 
whether  they  accuse  or  are  angry  with  anybody. 
With  anybody,  do  I  say  ?  With  Pompdus.  Pom- 
peius  throws  all  the  blame  upon  Domitius,  as 
appears  by  his  letter,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy. 
You  will  see  after  these  matters ;  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned  to  you  before,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to 
■end  me  the  book  which  Demetrius  Magnes  pre- 
sented to  you  upon  Concord. 

Cn.  Magnus,  Proeontui,  to  C.  MareeUui '  and 
L.  Lentulut,  ConsuU. 
Ai  I  considered  Uiat,  while  our  troops  were 
dispersed,  we  could  neither  render  any  service  to 
the  republic  nor  defend  ourselves, — therefore  I 
wrote  to  L.  Domitius  first  to  come  to  me  himself 
with  his  whole  force,  or  if  he  doubted  about  him- 
self, to  send  me  the  nineteen  cohorts  which  were 
on  their  way  to  me  from  Picenum.  What  I  feared 
has  happened, — that  Domitius  was  hemmed  in, 
without  being  strong  enough  to  form  an  encamp- 
ment, because  he  had  my  nineteen  cohorts  and  his 
own  twelve  distributed  in  three  different  towns, 
having  placed  part  at  Alba  and  part  at  Sulmo, — 
nor  could  he  disengage  them  if  he  would.  I  am 
now,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  For  I 
wish  to  relieve  so  many  valuable  men  from  the 
hasard  of  a  siege,  and  am  unable  to  go  to  their 
assistance, — for  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  let  these 
two  legions  be  conducted  thither,— out  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  Uian  fourteen  t 
cohorts,  having  sent  a  garrison  to  Brundisium,  and 
not  thinking  that  Canusium  ought  to  be  left  un- 
wrotected  in  my  absence.  I  sent  word  to  D. 
Lselius  that  I  hoped  to  have  an  increase  of  force, 
so  that  if  you  thought  well  of  it  one  of  you  might 
join  me ;  the  other  might  go  into  Sicily  with  such 
troops  as  you  have  obtained  at  Capua  and  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  together  with  those  which  have 
been  raited  by  Fanstus  ;  that  Domitius  with  his 
twelve  cohorts  should  proceed  to  the  same  destina- 
tion ;  that  all  the  remaining  forces  should  be  col- 
lected at  Brundisium,  and  from  thence  should  be 
transported  in  ships  to  Dyrrachium.  Now,  since 
at  this  time  I  am  no  more  able  than  you  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  Domitius,  I  must  leave  him  to 
extricate^  himself  through  the  mountains.  I 
cannot  suffer  the  enemy  to  attack  these  fourteen 
cohorts,  which  I  have  in  a  doubtful  disposition,  or 

'  In  the  text  it  ia  M.  Maroelliu ;  but,  as  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  this  being  a  mistake.  I  hare  taken  the  liberty 
of  altering  it 

V  The  complete  legions  contained  ten  cohorts,  eadi  cohort 
being  divided  into  three  manipuli,  and  each  msnipulus 
into  two  centuriee.  Bad  the  nnmb««  therefore  beat  com- 
plete, which  they  seldom  were,  the  legion  would  have 
contained  6000  men.  * 

fc  The  pa«age  in  the  original  ia  defective.  I  have  given 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  meaning. 


to  come  up  with  me  in  my  Hkardi  :  o 
account  I  have  thought  it  right  (nod  I  find  tka^ 
Maroellus,  and  the  rest  of  our  order*  wbo  are  here, 
are  of  the  same  opinion)  to  oondocC  the  fans  I 
have  with  me  to  Brundisium.  I  beg  yoa  to  eo&ct 
whatever  soldiers  you  can,  and  to  come  to  tbr  saase 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  yon  may  Ss- 
tribute  among  the  men  which  you  luive  widi  yen 
the  arms  you  were  going  to  tend  me.  Yon  vffi 
confer  a  great  service  on  the  republic  by  transport* 
ing  the  supernumerary  arms  on  beasts  of  bv^des  to 
Brundisium.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  vo«&d  give 
notice  to  my  people  upon  this  aobject.  I  kave 
tent  to  the  prstort  P.  Lupus  and  C  Copouos  ta 
join  me,  and  to  conduct  to  you  what  troops  tkey 
possessed. 


Cn.  Moffnutf  Proeonguly  to  DomnHmM^ 

I  AM  surprised  that  you  have  not  vrrittes  to  me, 
and  that  all  information  about  the  repsbfie  aheoid 
come  to  me  from  others  rather  than  from  yen. 
While  our  troops  are  dispersed  it  it  impossible  far 
ut  to  be  equal  to  our  advertariet.  With  oar 
forces  united  I  hope  we  may  be  of  aenrice  to  the 
republic  and  to  the  common  safety.  When,  tihero- 
fore,  you  had  determined,  as  ViboJlins  wrote  mm 
word,  to  leave  Corfinium  the  9th  of  Febroary  with 
the  army,  and  to  come  to  me,  I  woader  what 
should  have  caused  you  to  change  yoor  auod.  X^ 
the  reason  which  Yibullins  mentions  is  of  Ettis 
weight,  that  you  had  heard  of  Cesar's  bacving  kft 
Firmum,  and  being  arrived  at  CastromTnieiiaaam; 
for  the  nearer  the  enemy  approadied,  the 
expeditiously  ought  you  to  have  actad,  in 
join  me  before  C»sar  could  obstmct  yoor  road  «r 
cut  off  the  communication  betvreen  us :  therdbre. 
I  beg  and  entreat  you  again  and  again,  as  I  have 
not  ceased  to  do  in  my  former  letters,  to  oocae  t» 
Luceria  on  the  earliest  day,  before  Caesar  can  briag 
togethei'  into  one  place  tiie  forces  which  be  pv> 
posed  to  collect,  and  separate  ut  from  eadi  other  : 
or  if  you  meet  with  impedimenta  from  tooae  whs 
would  save  their  own  troops,  at  least  it  is  rratonaWe 
that  I  should  desire  you  would  send  me  those 
cohorts  which  are  come  from  Picenum  and  Cams- 
rinum,  and  have  left  their  own  fortunes. 

Cn,  Magntu,  Proeontul,  to  Denssfiiis,  FrotommtL 
M.  Calbniub  brought  me  your  letter  the  llkh 
of  Fdunary,  in  which  yon  say  that  yo«  mcsB  to 
observe  Cesar's  motions,  and  if  he  ahould  att^pt 
to  come  towards  me  by  the  sea-coast  that  yoo  wiB 
immediately  join  me  in  Samnium, — or  if  be  Ao^ 
loiter  about  those  parts  that  you  are  disposed  Is 
resist  him,  whenever  he  comes  within  yoor  lench 
T  have  a  just  sense  of  3roor  spirit  and  oonrage  in 
this  determination ;  but  we  must  take  great  caie 
that  our  forces  are  not  so  dirided  as  to  render  as 
unequal  to  our  adversary,  who  has  already  a  gnat 
many  troops,  and  will  shortly  have  more.  For 
with  your  usual  prudence  you  ought  to  consider 
not  only  how  many  cohorts  Csssar  can  at  presest  I 
bring  against  you,  but  what  numbers  of  caTslry  and 
infantry  he  will  in  a  short  time  collect.  This  is 
confirmed  by  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Bussenius,  in  which  he  says,  what  I  have  heard 
also  from  others  1,  that  Curio  is  ooOectiag  the 

1  The  order  of  Mnaton. 

J  I  have  trandated  this  as  If  it  were  written  aiua, 
of  iUis;  for  this,  I  doubt  not,  ia  the  proper  reading. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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UTUODS  from  Umbria  and  Tascany,  and  proceed- 
t^  to  join  Caesar.  If  these  forces  should  onite, 
td  part  should  be  sent  to  Alba,  part  should  come 
;ainst  yon,— without  fighting,  but  onlj  defending 
^mselves  in  their  quarters,  you  will  be  embar- 
saed,  and  unable  alone  to  resist  such  numbers 
ith  your  present  force,  so  as  to  admit  of  your 
raging.  For  these  reasons  I  strongly  advise  you 
come  hither  as  soon  as  possible  with  your  whole 
roe.  The  consuls  hate  determined  to  do  the 
me.  I  sent  you  advice  by  Metusdlius,  that  it 
ts  necessary  to  prevent  my  two  legions  from 
ing  brought  to  face  Cssar  without  the  Picentine 
borts.  Yon  must  not,  therefore,  be  uneasy  if 
a  should  hear  of  my  retreating,  in  case  Cesar 
mes  towards  me, — as  I  think  it  right  to  provide 
linst  the  embarrassment  of  being  surrounded  ; 

1  can  neither  form  a  camp,  owing  to  the  season 
the  year  and  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  nor 
1 1  safely  bring  together  the  troops  out  of  all  the 
ms  for  fear  of  having  my  retreat  cut  oft  I  have 
»rtfore  collected  at  Luceria  not  more  than  four- 
n  cohorts.  The  consuls  will  either  bring  all  the 
-risons,  or  will  go  into  Sidly  :  for  it  is  expedient 
ler  to  have  a  strong  army  with  which  we  may 
f  upon  breaking  through  the  enemy,  or  else  to 

possession  of  such  countries  in  which  we  can 
end  oorselves, — ^neither  of  which  is  at  present 

case  ;  for  Cesar  is  already  master  of  a  great 
t  of  Italy,  and  his  army  is  superior  both  in 
Knntments  and  numbers  to  mine.  We  roust, 
refore,  take  care  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
repablic.  I  beg  you  again  and  again  to  come 
me  as  soon  as  possible  with  all  your  forces. 

may  yet  raise  up  the  repablic  if  we  unite  our 
osels  in  conducting  the  business  ;  but  if  we  are 
uited  we  must  be  weak.  Such  is  my  ultimate 
lion. 

ioce  writing  this,  Sica  has  brought  me  your 
:r  and  instractions.  Respecting  your  wish  that 
oald  go  to  you,  I  do  not  consider  it  possible 
ne  to  do  it,  because  I  have  no  great  confidence 
kese  legions. 

Afagnui,  Proconsul^  to  Domitius,  Proconsul, 
RBCBivED  your  letter  the  17th  of  February, 
lich  you  inform  me  that  Cesar  has  pitched  his 
»  before  Corfinium.  What  I  supposed,  and 
raroed  you,  has  happened, — that  he  does  not 
at  present  to  engage  in  battle  with  you  ;  but 
be  will  collect  together  all  his  forces  and 
er  you  so  as  to  prevent  your  joining  me,  and 
1^  Uiose  troops  of  the  bc«t  citizens  with  these 
ks,  whose  disposition  is  doubtful, — which 
s  me  the  more  concerned  at  your  account. 
caonot  sufficiently  rely  upon  the  disposition 

2  soldiers  whom  I  have  with  me  to  risk  the 
fortune  of  the  republic ;   nor  have  those 

I  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  consuls  oat 
levies.  Therefore  try  if  by  any  means  you 
veo  now  manage  to  extricate  yourself,  that 
tay  come  hither  as  soon  as  possible  before  all 
V ersary*s  forces  are  united.  For  men  cannot 
laickly  arrive  here  from  the  leries, — and  if 
id,  it  does  not  escape  you  how  little  they  can 
L0te«l  against  veteran  legions  while  they  are 
znoch  as  known  to  etch  other. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Thb  hand-writing  of  a  clerk  will  show  you  that 
my  eyes  are  not  yet  well ;  and  the  same  cause  will 
make  me  short ;  though  at  present  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  My  only  expectation  is  in  the  news 
from  Brundisium.  If  Cesar  should  have  come  up 
with  our  friend  Cneus,  the  hope  of  peace  is  very 
doubtful ;  but  if  he  should  have  passed  over  first, 
there  is  danger  of  a  destructive  war.  But  do  you 
perceive  with  what  a  man  the  republic  has  to  do  ? 
how  acute !  how  vigilant !  how  ready !  If  forsooth 
he  puts  nobody  to  death,  and  plunders  nobody,  be 
will  be  most  loved  hw  the  very  people  who  were 
most  afiraid  o^  him.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  the  towns-people,  and  with  those  from 
the  country;  they  care  absolutely  about  nothing 
but  their  fields,  and  their  pleasure-houses,  and  their 
pelf.  See  how  things  are  changed.  Him  ^^  on 
whom  they  once  relied,  they  fear ;  and  they  love 
this  man  S  whom  they  used  to  dread.  I  cannot 
without  grief  reflect  upon  the  errors  and  misoondact 
of  our  party,  through  which  this  has  happened.  I 
told  you  what  dangers  I  apprehended.  I  am  in 
expectation  of  hearing  from  you. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  afraid  my  daily  letters  must  be  troublesome 
to  you,  especially  as  I  can  send  you  no  news,  nor 
indeed  find  any  new  subject  to  write  upon.  And  if 
I  were  expressly  to  send  messengers  to  you  about 
nothing  at  all,  I  should  act  abrardly ;  but  when 
people  are  going,  particularly  my  own  servants,  I 
cannot  sufiier  them  to  go  without  writing  something 
to  you.  Besides,  believe  me,  I  feel  some  relief  in 
these  miseries  while  I  talk,  as  it  were,  with  vou ; 
and  still  more  when  I  read  your  letters.  I  think 
indeed  there  has  been  no  time  since  this  flight  and 
trepidation,  when  this  intercourse  of  letters  could 
with  more  propriety  be  interrupled;  as  nothing 
new  is  heard  at  Rome ;  nor  in  these  parts,  which 
are  two  or  three  days  nearer  to  Brundisium  than 
you  are.  It  is  at  Brundisium  that  all  the  struggle 
of  this  first  season  passes.  I  am  distracted  with 
anxiety  about  the  event.  But  I  shall  know  all 
before  you ;  for  I  find  that  Caesar  set  out  from 
Corfinium  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Pompeius  set  out  in  the  morning  from 
Canusium,  that  is  the  2lBt  of  February.  But  such 
is  the  manner  of  Caesar's  march,  and  with  such 
allowances  does  he  urge  the  speed  of  his  soldiers, 
that  I  dread  his  getting  to  Brundisium  sooner  than 
is  to  be  wished.  You  will  say,  **  What  good  is 
there  in  anticipating  the  distress  of  such  an  event, 
which  in  three  days  you  will  know  ?''  There  is 
none  indeed.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  love  to 
converse  with  you.  Besides,  you  must  know  that  1 
begin  to  waver  in  my  opinion,  which  seemed  to  be 
already  fixed.  For  the  authorities'*,  which  you 
approve,  are  not  satisfactory  to  me.  For  what 
have  they  ever  done  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  republic?  or  who  expects  from  them  anything 
prais<e-worthy  ?  not  that  I  mean  to  applaud  those 
who  have  crossed  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 

k  Pompeiua.  1  C«nr. 

B  M.  Lepidos,  L.  Yokatins  TuUus.  See  book  vUL  tat- 
ters 1  andS. 
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ing  the  prepanitioiit  for  wir ;  howerer  intolerable 
may  be  the  present  itate  of  mffairf ;  for  I  see  how 
great  and  how  minons  the  war  most  be.  Bat  I 
am  influenced  bj  regard  for  an  indiTidoal,  to  whom 
it  seems  doe  that  I  should  be  a  companion  in  his 
^flight,  and  an  assistant  in  restoring  the  republic. 
**  So  often  then  do  you  change  your  mind?"  I 
converse  with  you  as  with  myself;  and  who  is 
there  but  in  a  case  of  such  moment  argues  variously 
with  himself?  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  elicit 
your  opinion ;  that  if  it  is  still  the  same.  I  may  be 
the  more  determined ;  if  it  is  changed,  that  I  may 
assent  to  it.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  subject  of 
my  doubt,  to  know  what  Domitius  will  do,  and 
what  our  friend  Lentulos.  We  have  various 
reports  about  Domitius ;  sometimes,  that  he  is  at 
Tibertum,  or  at  Lepidus's  house ;  or  Uiat  Lepidns 
is  gone  with  him  to  the  city ;  which  I  find  is  not 
true ;  for  Lepidus  says  that  it  is  uncertain  where 
he  is  gone,  and  that  he  does  not  know  whether  his 
object  be  to  conceal  himself,  or  to  reach  the  sea. 
He  is  equally  ignorant  about  his  son.  He  adds, 
what  is  distressing,  Uiat  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  Domitius  had  at  Corfinium,  has  never  been 
delivered  to  him.  We  hear  nothing  of  Lentulus. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  find  out  these  things, 
and  let  me  know. 


LETTER  XV. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  .£gypta  delivered  to  me  two 
letters  from  you  ;  one  an  old  one,  dated  February 
26,  which  you  mention  to  have  given  to  Pinarius, 
whom  I  have  not  seen.  In  this  you  express  your 
anxiety  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  YibuUius, 
who  was  sent  on**  befbre.  But  Cesar  has  not  so 
much  as  seen  him.  In  another  letter  I  perceive 
that  you  are  aware  of  this.  You  desire  also  to 
know  how  I  receive  Csesar  on  his  return :  but  I 
mean  to  avoid  him  altogether.  You  mention 
besides,  that  you  meditate  a  Hsemonian  flight**, 
and  a  change  of  your  life ;  which  I  think  yon 
must  adopt :  also  that  you  are  uncertain  whedier 
Domitius  has  his  fiuoes'  with  him  ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  know,  you  will  inform  me.  You  have  my 
reply  to  your  first  letter.  There  are  two  subsequent 
ones,  both  dated  the  28th  of  February,  which  have 
plucked  me  from  my  former  resolution^,  in  which, 
as  I  before  wrote  to  you,  I  was  already  waverinr. 
What  you  say,  **  that  Jupiter  himself  forbids  it',°' 
has  no  weight  with  me.  For  there  is  danger  in 
displeasiog  either  party  :  and  the  superiority  is  still 
uncertain,  though  the  worst  cause  has  the  appear- 

■  Vfballius  was  of  Pompeiiu's  party,  wm  taken  by  Ccmu* 
at  Corfiniom,  and  thenoe  despatched  to  Pompeius  with 
propotaUof  peace,  which  the  latter  din«garding  never  sent 
baokVibuUiosatalL 

o  The  text  is  probably  oormpt.  It  appears  to  be  copied 
from  Atticusli  own  ezpreaiion  in  allusion  to  some  story 
that  has  been  lost  It  may  be  bdiered  that  be  meant  to 
signify  a  design  of  retiring  into  Epirus. 

P  Domitius  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  Cesar  in 
Oaul.  If  he  had  the  Cuoes  carried  before  him,  it  would  be 
a  mark  of  his  assuming  the  authority  in  opposition  to 
Cesar.  His  example  would  be  valuable  to  Cicero,  who 
was  likewiae  encumbered  with  his  lictors.  See  letter  1  of 
this  book. 

4  Persuading  him  now  to  leave  Italy,  contrary  to  the 
determination  he  had  once  formed. 

r  These  words  are.  ro  doubt,  copied  tnm  Attlcns's  own 
expression :  the  meaning  pntbably  is,  that  the  cause  of  the 
republic  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  the  gods. 


ance  of  being  best  provided.  I  am  a 
either  by  the  consuls,  who  are  themselvn  sore 
easily  moved  than  a  leaf  or  a  feather.  It  ii  tbe 
consideration  of  my  duty  that  distiadi  ne,  ssd 
has  done  from  the  beginning.  It  is  oertsialf  ofa 
to  remain;  but  is  thought  more  honouiabfe  to  oon 
the  sea.  At  the  same  time  I  would  ndier  misj 
should  think  I  had  acted  imprudently,  thsa  i  fev 
dishonourably.  As  to  what  you  ask  aboat  hepAm 
andTuUus;  it  is  not  doubted"  but  tiiey  will pmeat 
themselves  to  Csesar,  and  wiU  go  into  tbe  Katie. 
Your  last  letter  is  dated  the  firat  of  Hsrcfa,  in 
which  you  wish  for  a  meeting*,  and  do  not  dopair 
of  peace.  But  while  I  write  this,  I  nddier  be&m 
th^  vrill  meet ;  nor,  if  they  did,  that  Poapeai 
would  agree  to  any  terms.  Yon  seem  to  catetm 
no  doubt  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  provided  tk 
consuls  should  cross  the  sea :  they  oertsinlf  en» 
it,  or  as  things  are  now,  have  already  enmtd. 
But  observe,  that,  except  Apptus,  there  is  eoroetj 
anybody  who  has  not  a  r4;lit  to  do  m\  For 
they  either  have  some  command,  as  Poopcisi,  u 
Scipio,  Setenas,  Fannius,yoconins,Se8tiss,adtk 
consuls  themselves,  who  have  by  ancknt  oatoa 
the  privilege  of  visiting  all  the  provinees ;  or  tkf  ' 
are  lieutenants  under  these.  But  I  do  doc  vii^  t» 
argue  the  point  I  see  whst  is  your  opiaioB,  md 
am  pretty  well  satisfied  on  tbe  subject  of  mj  dity. 
I  would  write  more,  if  I  could  do  it  niyKlf*;  1 
shall  be  better  able  two  days  hence.  I  sead  ysa  t  < 
copy  of  Balbus  Cornelius's  letter,  which  i  reoend 
the  same  day  aa  yours,  that  you  may  |nty  bjos* 
dition  when  you  see  me  thus  mocked*. 

Balbus  to  CieerOf  Imperator. 
Undbetakb,  I  entreat  you,  Cicero,  the  or  asi 
consideration  moat  becoming  your  high  chuictff. 
of  bringing  back  again  to  their  forsMr  hmioif 
Csesar  and  Pompeius,  who  have  been  ton  sMsdv 
by  tbe  perfidy  of  certain  persons.  BeUen  ae, 
Cesar  will  not  only  pot  himself  in  your  pow*  b«t 
will  esteem  it  a  great  favour  conferred  vpoa  bia* 
if  you  apply  youraelf  to  this  business.  1  iboaki  be 
glad  if  Pompeius  would  do  the  sasoe ;  tbosfh  I 
rather  wish,  than  expect,  that  he  can  be  broogbt  (a 
any  terms  at  such  a  time.  But  when  be  bss  stopped 
his  flight,  and  laid  aside  his  fears,  I  sbsllbeps  sot 
to  despair  of  the  influence  your  authority  oisykiit 
with  him.  Cesar  is  pleased,  and  I  sb  bm^ 
particularly  so,  with  your  wishing  my  frimd  I/a- 
tulus  the  consul  to  remain  here.  For  I  bsve  tbst 
regard  for  him,  Uiat  I  do  not  love  Cnsr  better. 
If  he  had  suffered  me  to  talk  with  hiai  »^ 
used  to  do,  and  had  not  wholly  rejected  bj  eoo- 
versation,  I  should  be  less  uneasy  than  1  sa.  Dt 
not  imagine  that  at  this  time  anybody  nmonnsd, 

•  I  have  interpreted  this  seotenoe  as  if  thew*  "^ 
dmbitant  were  independent  of  iUi,  whidi  latter ««dl(«- 
ceive  to  be  connected  with  /Mmri  tint  **PBoplt«fea^ 
doubt  but  they  wm  Join  Cesar.**  For  this  iBt«imta»* 
of  dmbitanU  see  book  iv.  letter  3.  notel  OUMrvneit 
appears  very  hanh  to  say  that  they  did  nst  tkm^i^ 
doubt  but  they  should  join  him,  Sto. 

*  Between  Onar  and  Ftenpeiua  See  letter  9of  t^ 
book. 

•  The  senators  were  not  at  liberty  to  quit  Italy  tat  19® 
some  public  duty. 

▼  He  was  probably  prevented  by  the  J»*"^^iT  | 

eyes,  which  he  hoped  a  few  days  would  now  «itWr  ^ 
remove. 

*  Flattered  with  mock  reqtect.  | 
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^Q  I,  when  I  see  him,  whom  T  lore  more  than 
rjself,  conducting  himself  in  his  consolate  like 
)j  thing  rather  than  a  consnL  Bat  if  he  will  be 
lied  by  jon,  and  will  take  mj  word  about  Cssar, 
)d  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  consulate  in 
offle ;  I  shall  begin  to  entertain  hope,  that  by  the 
commendation  even  of  the  senate,  upon  your 
ithority  and  at  his  motion,  Pompeius  and  Caesar 
ay  be  united.  If  this  is  accomplished,  I  shall 
ink  1  hate  lired  long  enough.  1  am  sure  you 
ast  approve  of  Ccsars  whole  conduct  respecting 
>rtiiiiam;  as  in  such  a  business  it  could  not 
rminate  more  fiivonrably,  than  by  being  effected 
thont  bloodshed.  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased 
th  the  arrival  of  mine  and  your  fnend  Balbus*. 
I  that  he  has  told  you  about  Cesar,  or  that 
esar  has  written,  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  turn 
I  affairs  may  take,  he  will  prove  to  you  by  his 
adoct  that  he  has  written  in  great  sincerity. 


LETTER    XVI. 

EvKKYTHiNO  is  ready  for  me,  excepting  a  road 
conduct  me  in  secrecy  and  safety  to  the  Adriatic 
For  I  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  sea  here^^, 
this  season  of  the  year.  But  how  shall  I  get 
:ber,  where  my  inclination  leads  me,  and  circum- 
noes  call  roe  ?  For  it  is  necessary  to  set  out 
edfly,  that  I  may  not  meet  with  some  obstacle 
itop  roe.  Yet  my  inducement  to  go  is  not  he* 
)m  one  might  suppose;  whom  I  have  long 
»wn  to  be  a  bad  politician,  and  now  find  to  be 
t  a  bad  generaL  It  u  not  he  therefore  that 
uences  me  ;  but  the  talk  of  the  world,  of  which 
a  informed  by  Philotimus.     He  says  that  I  am 

BalbiM  tbeyonnfer,  [we  lettar  9  of  this  book,]  oephew 
m  who  writes  this  letter. 

tie  Mediterranean  washing  the  •ootheni  coast  of  Italy, 
whex&oe  Cicero  writes. 
^>mpeia•. 


reproached  by  all  the  principal  people.  Ye  gods ! 
by  what  principal  people?  By  those  who  are 
running  to  meet,  and  to  sell  themselves  to  Csesar  ? 
The  towns  salute  him  as  a  god.  And  they  do  not 
dissemble,  as  when  they  put  up  vows  for  Pompeius 
in  his  sickness :  but  whatever  this  Pisistratus*  has 
not  inflicted,  is  as  much  a  subject  of  gratitude,  as 
if  he  had  prevented  some  other  person  firom  inflict- 
ing it.  This  man  ^  they  hope  to  propitiate ;  the 
other  ^  they  think  exasperated.  What  greetings  do 
you  think  are  made  from  the  towns  ?  What  hon- 
ours ?  '  •  They  are  afraid,' '  you  will  say.  I  believe 
it ;  but  they  are  more  afraid  of  the  other  '.  They 
are  delighted  with  Cesar's  insidious  clemency  : 
they  dread  Pompeius's  anger.  The  850  judges', 
who  were  particularly  attached  to  our  Cnseus,  some 
of  whom  I  see  every  day,  dread  certain  threats  of 
his  at  Luceria'.  I  ask  again  then,  who  are  these 
principal  people,  who  would  drive  me  out,  while 
they  remain  themselves  at  home  ?  Nevertheless, 
whoever  they  are,  *•  I  respect  the  Trojans «."  At 
the  same  time  1  know  what  I  have  to  hope ;  and 
go  to  join  one,  who  is  better  prepared  to  lay  waste 
Italy  than  to  conquer  it ;  in  short,  whom  1  eipect 
— indeed  while  1  am  writing  this,  March  2d,  I  am 
expecting  to  hear  something  fi^m  Brandisium. 
What  something?  How  shamefully  he^  has  run 
away  from  thence ;  and  by  what  road  this  con- 
queror* returns,  and  whither.  Which  when  I  have 
ascertained,  if  he  comes  by  the  Appian  road,  I  think 
of  going  to  Arpinum. 


•  Cnar. 

•  PompeJaa.  *  Pompeioa. 

•  The  number  of  Jod^et  varied  at  different  time*.  They 
were  cho«en  annually  from  the  three  different  orders  of 
citizen*,  and  correqMioded  more  neariy  to  our  Jorymcn  than 
to  our  Judges. 

'  The  apprehension  of  a  proecripti<m.   See  letter  11  of 
this  book, 
f  See  book  vfL  letter  IS,  and  book  iL  letter  5. 
k  Pompeiua.  *  < 


BOOK    IX. 


LETTER  I. 
FORK  yon  read  Uiis,  I  imagine  I  shall  know 
has  been  done  at  Brundisiunk;  for  Cukus 
it  from  Canusium  the  22d  of  February,  and 
writing  the  6th  of  March,  the  13th  day 
rards  K  In  the  mean  time  I  am  distracted 
the  expectation  of  every  hour ;  and  am  sur- 
I  that  no  rumour  even  should  yet  have  reached 
rbis  silence  is  quite  wonderfuL  But  it  is 
ps  iiUe  to  vex  oneself  about  what  must  soon 
lovm.  I  am  uneasy  at  not  yet  having  been 
>  find  out  where  our  friend  Lentulus,  where 
ias  is-  And  I  want  to  know,  that  I  may 
3re  readily  understand  what  they  mean  to 
hetber  they  will  join  Pompeius  ;  and,  if  so, 
it  way,  or  when  they  will  go.  I  understand 
J   ia    already  full  of  the  principal  citizens, 

be  ori^lttal  it  is  the  14th  day,  1 
'  ooaapntatioa  of  time,  wece  a 
e  flrwt  and  the  last  day. 


and  that  Sosius  and  Lupus  S  whom  our  Cdkus 
expected  to  be  at  Bnmdisinm  before  him,  are 
trying  causes.  From  these  parts  numbers  are 
going  up.  Even  M.  Lepidus,  with  whom  I  used 
to  spend  my  day,  thinks  of  going  to-morrow.  I 
shall  however  remain  in  Formianum,  that  I  may 
receive  the  earlier  intelligence ;  I  then  design  to 
go  to  Arpinum  ;  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic  sea  by 
the  most  unfrequented  road,  having  first  set  aside 
or  wholly  dismissed  my  lictors.  For  I  hear  that 
many  respectable  people,  who  on  this  and  former 
occasions  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  re. 
public,  disapprove  of  my  delay,  and  make  many 
severe  observations  upon  me  in  their  conrivial 
meetings.  Let  us  give  way  then,  and  in  order  to 
show  that  we  are  good  dtixens,  let  us  make  war 
upon  Italy  by  sea  *  and  land  :  and  let  us  once  more 
light  up  against  us  the  enmity  of  wicked  men, 
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which  waa  just  extingiiUhed ;  and  let  us  follow  the 
counseli  of  Lacceias  and  Theophanes".  For 
Scipio  either  goes  ioto  Sfria  bf  his  lot,  or  honour- 
ably  attends  his  son-in-law'*,  or  aroids  the  anger 
of  Cesar :  the  MarcelU,  if  ther  were  not  afraid 
of  Cssar^s  sword*  would  staj  behind :  Appius  is 
influenced  by  the  same  apprehension,  and  some 
recent  causes  of  enmity:  besides  him,  and  C. 
Cassius,  the  others  are  lieutenants  ;  Faustus  is 
proqusestor :  I  am  the  only  person  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  course  I  shall  take**.  My  brother  will 
go  with  me ;  though  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he 
should  share  my  fortunes  on  this  occasioo,  which 
will  more  particularly  expose  him  to  Cssar's  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  I  cannot  prevail  upon  him  to  stay. 
We  shall  thus  give  to  Pompeius  what  we  owe  him. 
Indeed  nobody  else  moves  me ;  neither  the  talk  of 
good  men,  of  whom  there  are  none,  nor  the  cause 
itself,  which  has  been  conducted  timidly,  and  will 
be  prosecuted  wickedly  '.  To  him,  to  him  alone  I 
give  this,  while  he  does  not  even  ask  It,  but  sup. 
ports  (as  he  says  <>)  not  his  own  cause,  but  that  of 
the  public.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
think  about  going  to  Epims. 


LETTER  IL 

Though  I  am  expectbg  a  longer  letter  from 
you  on  the  7th  of  March,  which  I  think  is  your 
well  day,  yet  I  have  thought  it  right  to  reply  to 
that  short  one  which  you  despatched  on  the  5th, 
when  the  fit  was  going  off.  You  say  you  are  glad 
that  I  have  staid  ;  and  tell  me  that  you  continue 
in  your  opinion.  But  in  your  former  letters  you 
seemed  to  me  not  to  doubt  but  that  I  ought  to  go, 
provided  Cnens  should  embark  with  a  respectable 
attendance,  and  the  consuls  should  pass  over. 
Have  you  then  forgot  this  ?  or  did  I  not  rightly 
understand  you  ?  or  have  you  changed  your  opi- 
nion ?  But  either  in  the  letter  which  I  am 
expecting  I  shall  see  distinctly  what  you  think,  or 
I  shall  solicit  another.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
heard  from  Brundisium.  What  a  difficult  and 
hopeless  state  !  How  in  reasoning  upon  it  you 
leave  nothing  unsaid !  Yet  in  conclusion,  how 
you  explain  nothing  of  your  real  sentiments !  You 
are  glad  that  I  am  not  with  Pompeius ;  and  yet 
you  state  how  disgraceful  it  would  be  for  me  to  be 
present'  while  anything  is  said  against  him,  and 
how  impossible  to  approve  it.  I  must  certainly 
then  oppose  it.  **  Ood  forbid,"  you  say.  What 
therefore  is  to  be  done,  if  in  the  one  case  there 
is  guilt,  in  the  other  punishment  ?  '*  Obtain,'' 
you  say,  *'  from  Cesar  leave  to  absent  yourself, 
and  to  remain  quiet."  Must  I  then  descend  to 
supplication  ?  O  sad !  and  what  if  it  is  denied 
me  ?  And  respecting  my  triumph,  you  say  that  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please.  But  what  if 
Caesar  should  press  it  upon  me  ?  Should  I  accept 
it?    What  can  be  more  disgraceful?    Should  I 

■■  LuooelusandTheophaneswereFumpeias'SadviaerBin 
tbUwar. 
■  Pompeius. 

o  To  ohooae whether  be  ahoold  itayin  Italy,  or  orofls  the 
j    sea  to  PompeioB. 

P  Bj  nukiiig  war  upon  oar  country. 
4  That  U,  what  be  proCBMes,  though  untruly.    See  book 
iv.  letter  10. 
'  Intheeeoata. 


refuse  ?  He  will  think  that  he  is  wholly  gponed ; 
more  so  than  in  the  affair  of  the  tweatj  ctMMo. 
sioners':  and  he  is  accustomed,  in  «caip<iBg 
himself,  to  throw  upon  me  all  the  blame  of  tbsse 
times  ;  that  I  am  so  hostile  to  him,  tiiat  I  mBnae 
even  receive  honour  at  his  hands.  How  macbimR 
unkindly  will  he  bear  this !  just  so  modi  u  & 
honour  itself  is  greater,  and  he  is  morepowcrfiL 
For  as  to  what  you  say.  that  you  doobt  not  kt 
Pompeius  is  greatly  offended  with  me  at  dustoM; 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  so  at  tkii  tiae. 
Can  he,  who  never  acquainted  me  with  his  intw- 
tion,  till  Corfinium  had  been  lost ;  can  heeom^ 
that  I  did  not  go  to  Brundisium,  when  Cmrvis 
between  me  and  it  ?  Besides,  be  knows  that  ku 
complaining  on  that  account  is  nnjostifiable :  be 
supposes  me  to  have  been  better  infomed  Una 
himself  about  tht  weakness  of  the  towns,  abost  d« 
levies,  about  peace,  about  the  state  of  the  dtr, 
about  the  treasury,  about  the  occupatioa  of  Rce- 
num.  But  if  I  would  not  go  when  it  was  ia  dj 
power,  then  indeed  he  might  be  angry.  Wkicb  I 
do  not  regard  from  fear  of  his  doing  mesay  bm; 
(for  what  can  he  do  ?  **  Who  is  a  slate,  dnt  k 
not9Jinxdtod\e*>**)\mthecaMuel  abhortkia- 
putation  of  ingratitude.  I  trust  therefore  tbit  bj 
going  to  him,atwhatever  time  it  should  be,  voiU, 
as  you  say  ",  be  acceptable.  As  to  what  yoa  mj, 
that  if  CoBsar  acted  with  more  modcracioD,  pf 
could  give  a  more  deliberate  opmion ;  bov  is  il 
possible  that  he  should  not  act  nunoaslj?  Hb 
life,  his  manners,  his  former  actions,  the  pla  of 
his  undertaking,  his  companions,  tbe  streBftk  of 
the  good,  or  even  their  firmness,  demand  it  I 
had  acarcely  read  your  letter,  when  PostnnMti  Car- 
tius  came  to  me  on  his  way  to  Csnar,  talkiof  flf 
nothing  but  fleets  and  armies:  he  was  smias 
Spain ;  occupying  Asia,  Sidlia,  Africa,  Sirfiau. 
and  presently  pursuing  Pompeius  into  Greece.  1 
must  go  therefore,  that  I  may  be  his  conpaaios, 
not  so  much  in  war  as  in  flight ;  for  I  cannot  bar 
the  scoffs  of  those  people,  whoever  they  are.  TWy 
assuredly  are  not,  as  they  are  called,  good ;  ji<  I 
wish  to  know  what  it  is  they  say ;  and  I  earv^ 
beg  yon  to  find  out,  and  to  inform  me.  Hitbeito 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  tf 
Brundisium.  When  1  know,  I  shall  take  cwB«i 
from  drcumstancea  and  opportunity,  bat  ihall  be 
regulated  by  you. 


LETTER  III. 

DoMiTius's  son  passed  through  Fonni*  oa  tk 
8th,  hastening  to  his  mother  at  Naples ;  aadapa 
my  servant  Dionysius  asking  particularly  aboat  ki» 
father,  he  desired  I  might  be  told  that  be  aas  a 
the  city.  But  I  had  heard  that  be  was  ?« 
either  to  Pompeius,  or  into  Spain.  I  shoaWbe 
glad  to  know  how  this  is ;  for  it  is  of  conse^ws^ 
to  the  subject  of  my  present  deliberation;  tkat  if 
he  is  certainly  not  gone  anywhere,  Cncif  bst 
understand  the  difficulty  of  my  leaving  Italy,  v&fle 
it  is  all  occupied  by  troops  and  garrisons>  tsft- 
ciallv   in  winter.    If  it  were  a  more  fcToanbfe 


•  When  it  waa  oAred  to  Cicero  to IIU  the  planrf  Q» 
oonios,  who  died.    See  book  U.  letter  19. 

t  The  original  is  a  verte  of  Bmipidee. 

«  In  the  original  is  a  Qredcwacd,  no  do^tskaft«« 
Attious*a  own 
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me  of  year,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  by  the 
ratbern  les :  now  nothing  can  pass  bat  by  the 
Iriitie,  the  rosd  to  which  is  intercepted.  Yon  will 
qoire  therefore  aboat  DomitioSt  and  about  Len- 
liu.  No  report  has  yet  airiTed  from  Bmndisiam, 
d  this  is  the  9th  of  March,  on  which  day,  or  the 
7  before,  i  imagine  Caesar  would  reach  Bmndi- 
m;  for  on  the  first  he  stopped  at  \rpL  If  yon 
aid  hearken  to  Postomns,  he  will  porsne  Cn»as ; 
,  by  coDJecture  from  state  of  tbe  weather  and 
(  nunber  of  days,  he  snppoaed  him  already  to 
ft  passed  over.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
ak  Cesar  will  be  able  to  get  sailors;  he  is 
lielf  very  confident,  and  the  more  so,  becanae 
liberality  of  the  man  b  known  to  the  j>eople 
cerned  in  the  boats.  Bat  it  is  impossible  1  can 
±  longer  reoiain  in  ignonuioe  of  this  whole 
nHi^^n  business* 


LETTER  IV. 
HOircH  I  feel  some  repose  so  long  as  I  am 
ing  to  yon,  or  reading  your  letters ;  yet  I  want 
ilf  a  sabject  to  write  about,  and  am  persuaded 
do  so  too.  For  that  familiar  communication, 
h  passes  between  us,  while  our  minds  are  at 

is  excluded  in  these  times ;  and  what  is  ap- 
riate  to  the  times,  is  already  exhausted.  But, 
1  may  not  resign  myself  wholly  to  sadness,  I 
taken  up  certain  subjects  of  a  political  nature, 
uited  to  the  times ;  Uiat  I  may  both  withdraw 
lind  from  complaints,  and  may  exercise  myself 
itters  of  present  concern.  Such  are  the  fol- 
g.  If  it  be  right  to  remain  in  one's  country 
it  is  subiected  to  a  tyrant.  Being  so  subjected, 
rj  means  should  be  employed  to  dissolve  the 
ij,  even  at  the  ruk  of  mining  the  city.  If 
aust  be  taken,  that  the  person  who  executes 
ye  not  himself  exalted.  If  it  be  ri^t  to 
ir  one's  country,  under  a  tyrant,  by  oppor* 
and  reasoning,  rather  than  by  war.  If, 
one's  country  is  subjected  to  a  tyrant,  it  be 
tent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  dtixen  to  be 

and  retire.  If  every  danger  ought  to  be 
led  for  die  sake  of  freedom.  If  war  and 
aght  to  be  brought  upon  one's  country  when 
sed  by  tyranny.  If  one,  who  does  not  at- 
to  put  down  a  tyranny,  may  yet  be  reckoned 

the  number  of  good  citiiens.  If  we  ought 
9ort  our  benefactors  and  friends  in  political 
es,  even  when  we  think  them  to  have  acted 
tently.  If  one  who  has  rendered  signal 
to  his  country,  and  on  that  very  account 
arred  troubles  and  envy,  should  voluntarily 

bimself  for  his -country's  sake.      If  it  be 

ed  him  to  make  provision  for  himself  and 

lily,   and  to  leave  state  affairs  to  those  in 

Exercising  myself  in  these  questions,  and 

on  both  sides  in  Greek 'and  in  Latin,  I 
n  J  attention  a  little  from  uneasiness,  and 
>lAte  something  of  real  interest.  But  I 
xsay  address  yon  unseasonably  ;  for  if  the 

'wbo  brought  your  letter  came  straight 
C  vriU  fall  upon  your  sick  day. 


LETTER  V. 
vrrote  to  noe  on  your  birthday  a  letter  full 
?,  and  at  once  expressive  of  the  greatest 
^  and  tibe  greater  good  sense.   PhUotimas 


delivered  it  to  me  the  day  after  he  had  received  it 
from  you.  The  circumstances  you  mention  are 
very  difficult  to  arrani^e  ;  the  way  to  the  Adriatic ; 
the  voyage  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  departure  to 
Arpinum,  as  if  to  avoid  C«sar ;  the  remaining  at 
FormiK,  as  if  on  purpose  to  congratulate  him. 
But  nothing  is  more  wretched  than  to  see  what 
presently,  presently  I  say,  must  be  seen.  I  have 
had  Postumus  ^  with  me :  I  told  you  how  conse- 
quential he  was.  d.  Fusius  likewise  called  upon 
me  ;  with  what  an  air  I  with  what  insolence  !  He 
was  hastening  to  Brundisium  ;  charging  Pompeins 
with  wickedness,  the  senate  with  fickleness  and 
folly.  Shall  I,  who  cannot  bear  this  in  my  villa,  be 
able  to  bear  Curtius  in  the  senate  ?  Or  suppose 
me  to  bear  it  with  ever  so  good  a  stomach ;  what 
must  be  the  issue  when  I  am  called  upon ;  "Speak, 
M.  '*  Tullius  V*  I  say  nothing  of  the  republic, 
which  I  consider  as  lost  both  by  the  wounds  it  has 
received,  and  by  the  remedies  which  are  prepared 
for  it.  But  what  shall  I  do  about  Pompdus  ?  with 
whom  (for  why  should  I  deny  it?)  I  am  quite 
angry.  For  the  causes  of  erents  always  affect  us 
more  than  the  events  themselves.  When  I  con- 
sider therefore  these  miseries  (and  what  can  be 
worse?)  or  rather  when  I  reflect  that  they  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  means  and  his  fruit,  I  am 
more  irritated  against  him  than  against  C«sar 
himself:  in  the  same  manner  as  our  forefiathers 
marked  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Allia^,  as 
sadder  than  that  of  the  taking  the  city ;  because 
the  latter  calamity  was  the  consequence  of  the 
other :  therefore  the  one  is  still  heUl  sacred,  the 
other  not  even  known  to  the  common  people.  Thus 
am  I  angry  while  I  recollect  the  errors  of  t^  years 
past  (among  which  was  that  year  of  afBiction  to 
me,  when  he,  to  say  nothing  worse,  did  not  defend 
me),  and  perceive  the  rashness,  the  baseness,  the 
negligence  of  the  present  time.  But  these  things 
are  now  erased  from  my  mind.  I  think  of  the 
benefiu  I  have  received  from  him,  and  think  also 
of  his  own  dignity.  I  understand,  later  indeed 
than  I  could  wish,  by  reason  of  Balbus's  letters 
and  conversation ;  but  I  see  plainly  that  nothing 
else  is  aimed  at,  nothing  else  has  beeen  aimed 
at  from  the  beginning,  but  his  death.  Shall 
I  then,  (if  Achilles,  according  to  Homer,  when 
his  mother  goddess  told  him  that  his  fate 
would  presently  follow  that  of  Hector,  replied, 
"  Would  that  I  might  die  immediately,  since  I 
could  not  prevent  the  death  of  my  friend  ;'*  what 
if  not  only  a  friend,  but  also  a  benefactor  ;  such  a 
man  too,  and  engaged  in  such  a  cease  ?  And  shall 
I  then)  thiak  these  duties  to  be  trafficked  away  for 
the  sake  of  life '  !  I  place  no  reliance  on  your 
prindpal  people,  and  now  no  more  defer  to  them. 
I  see  bow  they  give  themselves,  and  will  give  them- 
aelves,  to  this  man.  Do  you  think  those  decrees 
of  the  towns  for  Pompeius^s  health  bear  any  com- 
parison  with  these  congratulations  of  victory? 
**  They  are  afraid,"  you  will  uy.  *  Themselves  say 
they  were  afraid  before.  But  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  at  Brundisiam.  From  that  perhaps 
will  arise  my  determination,  and  another  l^ter. 

▼  FoatmBos  Curtraa.    Sa*  letter  S  of  tliJa  book. 

w  Tbe  Gauls  defeated  the  Il«anana  ai  th*  river  Altta, 
prerioua  to  their  taUng  tbe  city. 

>  Tbe  context  appears  to  oae  to  reqaira  an  ii 
iathiii 
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LETTER  VL 
I  HAYS  yet  heard  nothing  from  Brunduiom, 
BalbiM  hag  written  from  Rome,  saying  that  he 
sapposes  the  consnl  Lentultu  to  hare  crossed  the 
sea,  withont  being  met  by  the  younger  Balbus ; 
who  had  already  heard  this  at  Canusiom,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  uncle.  And  he  added  that 
the  six  cohorts,  which  had  been  at  Alba,  had  gone 
over  to  Curius  by  the  Minacian  road ;  that  Cesar 
had  written  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  would  shortly 
be  at  Rome.  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  shall 
not  hide  myself  at  Arpinum  at  this  time ;  though 
I  wished  to  invest  my  son  with  the  toga  of  man- 
hood at  Arpinum  ^  and  had  intended  to  leave  this 
as  mj  excuse  to  Csesar.  But  he  might  perhaps  be 
offended  at  that  very  circumstance,  that  I  should 
not  rather  do  it  at  Rome.  If,  however,  it  is  right 
to  meet  him,  it  is  best  here.  We  will  then  con- 
sider  the  rest ;  whither  I  should  go,  and  by  what 
road,  and  when.  Domitius,  as  1  hear,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cosa*  ;  and,  as  they  say,  is  pre- 
pared to  sail.  If  to  Spain,  I  do  not  approve  It ; 
if  to  Cnseus,  I  commend  him :  but  anywhere  rather 
I  than  to  see  Cnrtius  *,  whom  even  I,  that  have  bran 
his  patron,  cannot  bear  to  look  at.  What  then  ? 
Must  I  bear  others  ^  ?  But  I  must  be  quiet,  that 
I  may  not  aggravate  my  own  fiiult :  for  through 
my  affection  to  the  city,  that  is,  to  my  country, 
and  hoping  that  affairs  might  be  compromised,  I 
have  managed  so  as  to  be  completely  intercepted 
and  taken.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Capua  to  this  effect :  Pompeius  has 
crossed  the  sea  with  all  the  troops  that  he  had 
with  him,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  besides  the 
two  consuls,  and  those  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
senators,  who  were  with  him,  all  with  their  wives 
and  children.  He  is  said  to  have  embarked  the 
4th  of  March,  from  which  day  the  winds  have  been 
northerly.  They  say  that  he  either  cut  in  two,  or 
burned,  all  the  vessels  which  he  did  not  use.  The 
letter  containing  this  account  was  brought  to  L. 
Metellus,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  at  Capua, 
from  his  mother-in-law,  Clodia,  who  herstlf  passed 
over.  I  was  before  solicitous  and  anxious,  as 
indeed  the  circumstances  required,  while  1  could 
bring  my  mind  to  no  conclusion :  but  now,  since 
Pompeius  and  the  consuls  have  left  Italy,  I  am  no 
longer  anxious,  but  bum  with  grief;  and,  as 
Homer  says,  **  Neither  is  my  mind  sound,  but  I 
am  distracted."  Believe  me,  I  am  not  master  of 
myself,  so  great  is  the  disgrace  I  seem  to  have 
incurred.  In  the  first  place,  by  not  having  been 
with  Pompeius,  whatever  plan  he  adopted ;  then, 
in  not  having  been  with  the  good,  however  ill 
their  cause  was  conducted.  Especially  when  the 
Tery  persons  for  whose  sake  I  was  more  timid  in 
exposing  myself  to  the  risks  of  fortune,  my  wife, 
my  daughter,  the  young  Ciceros,  wished  me  to 
follow  that  course;  and  considered  thb  to  be  base 

7  It  was  imial  to  assume  th«  toga  virilis  on  the  festival 
of  Bacchos,  March  1 8th,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  some 
ceremony. 

*  Coaa  is  a  place  on  the  sea^soast  of  Etmria. 

■  Perhaps  PoetumusCurtius,  of  whom  he  ha^  spoken  in 
letter  S  of  ihis  book,  and  for  whom  he  had  formerly  soli- 
cited the  office  of  tribune. 

>>  I  apprehend  it  ought  to  be  in  the  original  Qnid  f  alia  f 
Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  the  word  alioi 
depends. 


and  unworthy  of  me.  My  brother  Quintnt,  bdeei 
said  he  should  be  satisfied  with  whatever  I  dise ; 
and  he  followed  it  with  perfect  oomplacescf.  I 
now  read  over  your  letters  from  the  beginsa^; 
and  they  afford  me  sonoe  comfort.  The  fiitt  mat 
and  beg  me  not  to  throw  myself  away;  the  next 
show  that  you  are  glad  I  have  remained.  Wfaen  I 
read  these,  I  think  myself  less  blametUe ;  bit  it 
is  only  while  I  am  reading  them :  afterwvds  mj 
regret  again  bursts  forth,  and.  as  it  is  aid,  "  I  ta 
haunted  with  shame.**  I  beseech  yoo,  tberefere. 
my  Titus,  pluck  out  from  me  this  trouble,  or  it 
least  diminish  it  either  by  consolation,  or  tdrioe, 
or  any  way  you  can.  But  what  can  yoa  do?  or 
what  can  any  man  ?  Hardly  any  god.  I  an  con- 
sidering (as  you  advise,  and  hope  may  be  d&Kteel) 
how  I  can  get  Csesar^s  permission  to  ab^nt  mjjdi 
when  anything  is  agitated  in  the  senate  m^b^ 
Cnsus :  but  I  fear  I  may  not  obtain  it.  FBrdfis 
has  arrived  from  him ;  and,  that  jon  maj  Iebov 
whose  example  I  follow,  he  brings  word  thit  Q, 
Titinius'  son  is  with  Csesar.  He  sends  megmter 
thanks  than  I  could  wish.  What  he  asks  of  oof. 
in  few  words  indeed,  but  energetically,  yoa  fbO 
see  by  his  o?m  letter.  How  unfortunate  Ihil  yot 
should  have  been  unwell !  Had  we  been  tagetkr, 
there  surely  would  have  been  no  want  of  eoanxi— 
"And  going  two  in  company',"  &c  Bat,  let  o 
not  act  over  the  past ;  let  ns  provide  for  vhit 
remains.  These  two  things  have  hitherto  dwattd 
me ;  at  first,  the  hope  of  accommodatioa ;  ip(» 
which  taking  place  I  had  wished  to  pass  my  (^ 
age  free  from  anxiety  and  popular  strife':  after- 
wards, the  understanding  that  Pompeius  b«i  sett- 
ally  engaged  in  a  cruel  and  deadly  warfrm  Is 
truth  I  thought  it  argued  a  better  citizeo,  sad  i 
better  man,  rather  to  undergo  any  pani5ha>eBt, 
than  not  only  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  tske  isf 
part  in  such  cruelty.  It  appears  preferable  ewa 
to  die  than  to  be  leagued  with  such  men.  Tbisk 
of  these  matters,  my  Atticus,  or  rather  resolre.  1 
can  bear  any  event  better  than  my  present  sngai^ 

Ctuar,  Imperaior,  to  Cicero,  Jmpenttt. 
Having  but  just  seen  our  friend  Fomins,  vitb- 
out  being  able  conveniently  either  to  speak  to  bin 
or  hear  him,  being  in  a  hurry,  and  actually  oq  ibj 
road,  with  my  troops  already  sent  on  before;  i 
conld  not,  however,  let  pass  the  opportonity  of 
writing  to  you,  and  sending  him  to  thank  yea.  If 
I  have  frequently  done  this,  yet  I  am  likely  to  do 
it  still  more  frequently ;  so  greatly  am  I  oUi^ 
to  you.  Especially  I  have  to  beg  of  yoo,  u  I 
trust  I  shall  soon  arrive  in  Rome,  to  let  me  see 
you  there,  that  I  may  be  able  to  avail  mysrif  of 
your  advice,  influence,  dignity,  and  assi^uaceia 
everything.  I  must  end  as  I  began,  and  reqaest 
you  to  excuse  my  haste,  and  Uie  shortness  of  ny 
letter.    You  will  hear  the  rest  from  Faniias. 


e  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  from  Homer.  v«Ilfcw«^ 
to  both  Cioero  and  Atticus,  expremve  of  Dimwdek'fe  «tt 
to  have  a  companion  In  his  ni^t  expeditiao  to  tkeTro^ 
camp. 

^  Several  conjectures  have  been  ofl^end  by  cKUUMBtiian 

in  explanation  of  this  paaaage,  which  bovcrer  sff«n  ^ 
be  sufficiently  dear,  if  we  only  admit  the  aUght  attnttA 
of  e<  in  the  place  ot  uH, 
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LETTER  VII. 

I  HAD  written  a  letter  to  jou,  which  should 
re  been  sent  the  12th  of  March  ;  hut  the  person 
irhom  I  meant  to  entmst  it  did  not  go  that  day. 
t  tbe?ery  same  day,  came  that  swift-foot,  as 
Itius  called  him,  and  broof  ht  me  yoar  very  satis- 
tory  letter,  which  again  instilled  into  me  some 
lelife.  Restored  I  cannot  call  myself :  but  what 
oext  to  this  yon  hate  done.  Tmst  me,  I  now 
longer  think  of  a  prosperous  termination :  for  I 
that  as  long  as  these  two,  or  this  one,  is  living, 
shall  never  have  a  republic.  Therefore  I  now 
uide  all  hope  of  retirement,  and  am  prepared 
every  severity.  My  only  fear  was  that  of  doing, 
I  may  say,  of  having  done  anything  discredit- 
i.  Let  me  assure  you  then  that  your  letter  is 
f  valuable  to  me  ;  and  not  only  that  longer  one, 
1  which  nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  nothing 
e  complete  ;  but  also  the  shorter  one,  in  which 
as  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  understand 
my  sentiments  and  conduct  were  approved  by 
his.  You  have  done  me  a  great  kindness ;  for 
low  that  he  loves  me,  and  that  he  understands 
t  is  right.  Your  longer  letter  has  relieved  not 
9Dly,  but  all  my  family,  from  anxiety.  I  shall 
rdingly  adopt  your  advice,  and  stay  in  Formi- 
n  ;  lest  either  my  going  to  meet  hun  in  Rome 
create  observation  ;  or  if  I  neither  see  him 
nor  there,  he  may  think  that  1  try  to  avoid 
As  to  what  you  advise,  that  I  should  ask 
to  let  me  pay  the  same  regard  to  Pompeins 
h  I  pay  to  him,  you  will  see  by  the  letter  of 
as  and  Oppius,  of  which  1  tend  you  a  copy, 
I  have  already  done  so.  I  send  also  Caesar's 
r  to  them,  written  with  great  temper,  for  such 
tempered  state.  If  Caesar  does  not  grant  me 
I  perceive  that  you  approve  of  my  under- 
ig  a  negotiation  for  peace ;  in  which  I  do  not 
d  the  hazard  that  attends  it.  For  when  so 
r  dangers  threaten  us,  why  should  I  not  com- 
d  for  the  most  bonoorable?  But  I  appre- 
I  shall  bring  some  embarrassment  upon 
>eias,  and  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  torn 
me  **  the  appalling  horror  of  the  Gorgon's 
'.*'  For  our  friend  Cnsens  has  been  strangely 
tious  of  a  sovereignty  like  that  of  Sulla.  1 
with  confidence.  He  never  was  le«s '  secret. 
told  yon  then,"  yon  say,  **join  such  a 
*  "  I  follow  hia,  believe  me,  from  a  sense 
e  benefits  1  have  received,  not  from  a  love  of 
aose,  as  in  the  case  of  Milo ;  as  in — but 
h  of  this.  **  Is  not  then  his  cause  a  good 
"  Yes,  the  very  best :  but  it  will  be  con* 
d,  mind  you,  most  foully.  The  first  object 
starve  the  city  and  all  Italy  by  famine ;  then 
waste  and  burn  the  ooontry,  and  not  to  spare 
-opertj  of  the  opulent.  But,  as  I  apprehend 
e  same  calamities  from  this  party :  if  there 
oot  on  the  other  side  a  sense  o(  benefits 
ed,  I  8bo«ild  think  it  more  proper  to  bear  at 
'srhaterer  might  happen.     Bat   I  consider 

e  original  i»  a  vene  vt  Homer.  The  n>eau::Bj(  h«Te 
li^jniffhthair^  to  eoctmnUT  ihetxxrmTi  fA  P  <?'p«riu«, 
&A  avcrae  from  tmj  en^pranke.  It  i*  pr>«^->>4<«-  tbat 
enreritj  of  coOTrtrmmee  wffAum  «f  tj  Flatardi,  •• 
•CLp^  a«l  T^  fimnXjMAw,  maj  kave  girea  •eeaiiua 
t  ^rplicatioa  ci  thm  line  to  bias. 

afaarf  aaw—ting  ii|iiaiiiM.    E«e 
iSaadlA. 


myself  under  such  obligations  to  him,  that  I  dare 
not  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
however  j  ust  an  excuse  for  it  you  point  out.  About 
my  triumph  I  agree  with  you,  and  easily  and  will- 
ingly give  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  I  am  uncommonly 
pleased  with  the  hope  Uiat  in  the  midst  of  our 
arrangements  the  season  for  sailing  may  creep  on 
unobserved.  "  If  only,"  as  you  say,  **  Pompeius 
is  strong  enough."  He  is  stronger  even  than  I 
thought.  But  whatever  hope  you  may  entertain 
of  him,  I  engage  that,  if  he  prevails,  he  will  leave 
no  tile  in  Italy  unbroken'.  *'  And  will  you  then 
be  his  associate  ?  "  Against  indeed  my  own  judg- 
ment:  and  against  the  authority  of  all  antiquitv^. 
I  wish  to  get  away,  not  so  much  to  promote  what 
is  done  there,  as  that  I  may  not  witness  what  is 
done  here.  For  do  not  suppose  that  the  madness 
of  these  people  can  be  supportable,  or  confined  to 
one  kind  :  though  nothing  of  this  has  escaped  your 
penetration.  When  the  laws,  the  judicial  proceed- 
ing8,and  the  senate,  are  taken  away ;  neither  private 
property  nor  the  republic  will  be  able  to  support 
the  licentiousness,  the  boldness,  the  extravagance, 
the  needs  of  so  many  needy  men.  Let  us  away 
then  by  any  passage,  though  I  submit  this  to 
your  judgment ;  but  by  all  means  let  us  away. 
We  shall  soon  know  that  which  you  wait  for; 
what  has  been  done  at  Brundisium.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  if  indeed  there  is  now  any  room 
for  pleasure,  that  you  say  my  conduct  hitherto  is 
approved  by  the  good,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
know  I  have  not  left  the  country.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  find  out  more  particularly  about  Lentulus: 
I  have  entrusted  this  to  Pbilotimus,  a  bold  man, 
and  more  than  enough  attached  to  the  senatorian 
party.  In  conclusion,  you  may  perhaps  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject  to  write  upon ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  write  about  anything  else ; 
and  about  this  what  more  can  now  be  said  ?  But 
as  both  your  wit  supplies  you  (I  speak  forsooth  as 
I  think),  and  your  affection,  by  which  my  wit 
likewise  is  shaq>ened;  continue  as  you  do,  and 
write  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am  half  angry  that  yon 
do  not  invite  me  to  Epims,  where  I  should  not  be 
a  troublesome  companion.  But  (areweU.  For  as 
you  must  exercise  and  anoint  yourself',  so  I  roost 
sleep ;  which  your  letter  enabloi  me  to  doJ. 

Balbus  and  Oppius  to  M.  Cicero. 
The  counsels,  not  only  o(  inconsiderable  people, 
as  we  are,  bat  even  of  the  greatest  men,  are  apt  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  event,  not  by  the  intetitjon. 
Yet  relying  on  your  goodness,  we  give  you  the  best 
opinion  we  can  upon  the  subject  about  which  you 
wrote  to  us.  And  if  it  be  not  wise,  tt  least  it  pro- 
ceeds from  honest  minds,  and  the  kindrtt  regards. 
Unle*s  we  were  assured  from  himself  that  Csesor 
woald  do  what  in  our  jodemmt  be  ought  to  do ; 
that  as  soon  as  he  coixie*  to  Uoxbt  he  will  enter 
upon  measures  of  rcconcUafifwi  with  Pompeius  ; 
we  should  cea*?  to  exb'^rt  y^rti  to  tike  a  part  in 
thi«  affair,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  effected 

r  Tb»t  ».  be  »i:j  <!**V"f  er^rjf  rryr- 
k  WL:<fa  k^«  Ui  rrrr.arr.mf  zX  i</.sr«,  fae«tcad  *d  4tmx%' 
iatf  <*>*'■»  c^-ntrr- 

wbkb  C*Ln«*  iiltewa*  pe«<Kir»*%.'l«  w^  »f  «»-i  ♦<A*fr 

i  jieatrnaf  tAsz  L»  K^&d  L»d  htkn  hcca  Sw  i 
tea 
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more  easily,  and  with  more  dignity,  throngh  joa, 
who  are  connected  with  both  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  thought  that  Ctesar  would  not 
do  so^  but  was  desiroas  of  engaging  in  war  with 
Pompeios ;  we  never  wonld  persuade  you  to  bear 
arms  against  one  who  has  shovm  you  the  greatest 
kindness  ;  as  we  have  always  entreated  you  not  to 
fif^ht  against  CKsar.  But  still,  since  we  are  rather 
able  to  guess  than  to  know  what  Cnsar  will  do, 
we  can  only  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  suitable 
to  your  dignity  and  known  probity,  being  so 
attached  to  both,  to  bear*  arms  against  either ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  Ctraar  will  highly  approve 
this,  agreeably  to  his  accustomed  humanity.  But, 
if  you  wish  it,  we  will  write  to  Cssar,  in  order  to 
ascertain  more  certainly  what  he  will  do  in  this 
affair  J:  from  whom  if  we  receive  an  answer,  we 
will  immediately  let  you  know  our  opinion ;  and 
promise  you,  that  we  will  advise  what  seems  to  us 
most  becoming  your  dignity,  not  what  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  Cssar's  cause :  and  this,  we  believe, 
Csesar  will  approve,  according  to  his  indulgence 
towards  his  fHends. 

Balbui  to  CicerOt  Imperator, 
I  HOPB  you  are  well.  After  I  had  despatched 
to  you  the  joint  letter  with  Oppius,  I  received  one 
from  Csesar,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy.  From 
thence  you  may  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of 
peace  and  of  reconciliation  with  Poropeius ;  and 
how  far  he  is  from  all  cruelty ;  and  1  sincerely 
rejoice,  as  I  ought,  that  he  entertains  *such  sen- 
timents. With  respect  to  yourself,  {and  your 
integrity,  and  duty,  I  think,  my  Cicero,  as  you  do, 
that  it  is  impossible  your  reputation  and  attach- 
ment  can  permit  you  to  bear  arms  against  one 
from  whom  you  profess  to  have  received  such 
kindness.  Tbat  Ciesar  will  approve  this  I  am 
confident,  from  his  distinguished  humanity ;  and  I 
know  for  certain  that  he  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied with  you,  provided  you  take  no  part  in  the 
war  against  him,  and  do  not  join  his  adversaries. 
And  he  will  not  only  deem  this  su£Bcient  in  one  of 
your  high  character;  but,  of  his  own  accord,  he 
has  given  me  leave  to  absent  myself  from  the  army, 
that  might  have  to  act  against  Lentulus  or  Pom- 
peius,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  :  and 
he  said,  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if,  when  I  was 
called  upon,  I  would  undertake  for  him  the  busi- 
ness relaU'ng  to  the  city ;  and  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same  for  them^.  Accordingly  I  am  at 
this  time  conducting  and  supporting  Lentulus's 
affairs  at  Rome ;  and  I  maintain  towards  them  my 
duty,  fidelity  and  gratitude.  But,  in  truth,  I  con- 
sider the  hope  of  agreement  to  be  now  again  cast 
off,  not  entirely  desperate  ;  since  Csesar's  disposi- 
tion is  such  as  we  ought  to  desire.  In  this  case  I 
think,  if  it  meets  with  your  approbation,  that  you 
should  write  to  him,  and  request  from  him  a  guard; 
as  you  did  from  Pompdus,  with  my  approbation, 
at  the  time  of  Milo's  trial.  I  will  engage,  if  I 
know  anything  of  Cssar,  that  he  will  sooner  con- 
sider your  dignity  than  his  ovm  advantage.  How 
prudently  I  may  advise  you  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  whatever  I  write  to  you,  I  write  from 
the  purest  affection  and  regard:  for,  so  may  I  die 
ythont^rejudice  to   Cgsar*,  as   I  esteem  few 

J  Of  reconciliation  with  Pompeios! 

^  For  Lentulus  and  Pompeius. 

i  This  is  a  form  of  abJuraUon  which  became  coounon 
under  the  emperors. 


equally  dear  to  me  as  yourself.  When  joa  hive 
come  to  any  determination  about  this  bonesi", 
I  wish  you  would  write  to  me  :  for  I  aai  tot  i 
little  earnest  that  you  should  be  able,  as  yoa  denre, 
to  show  your  kindness  towards  both*.  And  t^  1 
trust  you  will  do.     FarewelL 

CtBsitr  to  Oppius  and  CormeRtu; 
I  AM  very  glad  that  yon  express  in  yov  Itttet 
how  much  you  approve  of  what  has  beea  doae  it 
Corfinium.  I  shall  willingly  adopt  yonr  sdriee; 
and  the  more  so,  because  of  my  own  accord  1  had 
resolved  to  show  every  lenity,  and  to  use  aij  eS' 
deavours  to  conciliate  Pompeios.  Let  as  trr  bf 
these  means  if  we  can  regain  the  affectioBt  of  sU 
people,  and  render  our  victory  Usdog.  Otkers, 
from  their  cruelty,  have  not  been  able  to  svoU  the 
hatred  of  mankind,  nor  long  to  retain  their  vicctfj; 
except  L.  Sulla  alone,  whom  I  do  not  nea  to 
imitate.  Let  this  be  a  new  method  of  cooqwnag, 
to  fortify  ourselves  with  kindness  and  fiberabj. 
How  this  may  be  done,  some  things  occur  to  oj 
own  mind,  and  many  others  may  be  found.  To  thif 
subject  I  request  your  attention.  I  have  tikes 
Cn.  Magius,  Pompeius's  prsefect.  I  accordiBglj 
put  in  practice  my  own  principle,  and  immediitdf 
released  him.  Already  two  of  Pompeins'tpnefects 
of  engineers  have  fallen  into  my  power,  sad  hue 
been  released.  If  they  are  disposed  to  be  gntEfalt 
they  should  exhort  Pompeius  to  prefer  my  fiiead- 
ship  to  that  of  these  people,  who  have  alwaji  bees 
the  worst  enemies  to  him  and  to  me ;  by  wbose 
artifices  it  has  happened  that  the  repnblk  has  eomt 
into  this  condition. 


LETTER  VIIL 

While  I  was  at  dinner  on  the  14th,  and  it  wis 
late,  Slatios  brought  me  a  short  letter  fixwi  roa- 
Respecting  the  inquiry  you  make  about  L.Ton)ai- 
tus,  not  only  Lucius,  but  Aulns  also,  is  goae^  (he 
former  several  days  ago.  I  am  coi^emed  for  what 
yon  mention  about  the  assemblies  of  the  ReitiBt, 
that  thera  should  be  any  seeds  of  proscriptioD  in  the 
Sabine  country.  I  had  heard  likevrise  «  that  0117 
senators  were  at  Rome.  Can  you  teD  vhjd»y 
ever  left  it'?  It  is  the  genersl  opinion  in  thai 
parts,  rather  from  conjecture  than  from  soj  nes- 
sage,  or  letter,  that  Cssar  will  be  at  Formic  the 
22d  of  March.  Here  now  should  I  like  to  hsve 
that  Minerva  of  Homer,  who  took  the  fora  of 
Mentor,  to  whom  I  might  say,  **  Mentor,  hem 
shall  I  go ;  or  how  shall  I  accost  him  •  ?"  No&iig 
more  difficult  ever  occurred  to  me.  I  thmk  of  it, 
however  ;  and  at  least  shall  not,  as  someCisses  hip- 
pens,  be  taken  by  surprise.  But  take  care  of  yoir 
health, — for  I  think  yesterday  was  your  bid  diy. 


B  About  entering  npon  negoUatkais  fn>  pesos. 

B  Casar  and  PompoiuSi 

P  Gone  to  join  Pomp^iM* . 

<i;Tbe  expressSoD  **  likewise"  probahlyrefos  tos  preview 
letter  from  Atticns,  and  means  that  Cicero  had  besid  tUi 
before  he  received  Attioas^  acoonnt. 

r  Insinuating  that  they  went  out  to  pay  ooort  ts  Csw 
on  his  retam  fnm  DiQiidislmu. 

•  The  original  Is  a  verse  taken  from  the  he^tatim  •' 
the  3d  book  of  the  Odyesey. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONiUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER  IX 

[  RBCBtTED  three  letters  from  yon  on  the  IGth. 
ej  were  dated  the  )2th,  13tb,  and  14th.  I 
Jl,  therefore,  reply  to  them  in  their  order.  1 
ee  with  yoo,  that  it  u  best  to  remain  in  Formi-  j 

1 ;  alto  about  the  pnMage  by  the  Adriatic  aea; 
i,  as  I  mentioDed  to  joa  before,  I  will  try  if  1  | 

get  his  consent  to  my  taking  no  part  in  public  | 
irs.  What  yon  approve,  that  I  told  yon  I  for-  > 
the  precious  coodact  and  errors  of  oar  fricDd,  | 
s  even  so.  Nay,  I  remember  not  those  rery 
^instances  which  yo«  mention  of  bis  miscon.  j 
t  towards  me.  So  mnch  do  I  deare  that  my 
itode  for  his  kindnem  may  orerpover  all  sense  ■ 
is  ill.  treatment.     Let  as  do  then  as  yon  advise,  , 

recollect  oorsdres.  For  I  philosophise  as 
laiilgttintodieooantry;  and  in  mj  walks  I  do 
cease  to  me£tate  opon  the  sobjeets  1  meotiooed 
ou  *.  But  some  of  them  are  wery  difficult  to 
rmine.  Respecting  the  principal  dtisettft,  be 
s  yoa  please;  bat  yoa  know  that  saying;, 
ionynas  in  Corinth  *?'  Tttinios*  son  isVith 
ar.     Bat  what  yoa  seem  to  £ear,  thai  your  ad- 

may  displease  sse ;  tikis  is  so  fv  from  bein^ 
case,  that  yoar  opnuon  and  yoor  letters  are  the 

thing  that  give  me  pfeosare.  Therefore  coo- 
e,  as  yom  proCeas,.to  write  tn  om  whatrrcr 
es  into  yoor  miad.  Nochi^  can  be  a»ore 
ptable  to  mcL  I  come  n^w  to  the  next  fetLer. 
are  not  rightly  in^omsed  aboot  cbe  noAber  of 
peios'  ootdienu  Clodia  meanooed  oKtre  by 
aal£.  The  story  too  aboot  the  ships  that  wcse 
-oyed,  is  no*  trae.  Whea  yoa  ooausead  the 
ols,  I  aia>  eoflomead  thesr  meeaa-^a*,  t^:w^  1 
e  their  con^att :  far  owiag  to  iheir  &Jvemo%, 
kegoCiatifla  for  peace  b  prerer^ed,  wt^-A  I  was 
tatiag.  AeeordiariT,  ]  kawe  tert  hmck  to  yoa 
hiioCBsas  the  trtadneot  Demetncs  vp-jw  Cam- 
I  coBBoC  doaU  hm  a  moit  aestrar:.Te  war 
»  ower  as,  tke  first  openo^a  «f  wL.ra  wJi 
dt  ia  the  aoat  «f  pryn^vsA.  Yel  I  am 
1  tbot  I  hove  ao  par:  m  tr-s  war,  asc 
tfaiMJing  sack  a  had  €i  wxx^edMss  wiJ 
d  it;  for,  whereas  the  avc  •sj-jr^^-t.r  a 
\t  is  criasaaal:   war  chjc^  desea  £»  Uarj^jw 


I J  faoaiBe.  JLad  tkis  I  far. 
bat  from  the  coaccna&Tas  ai  wxbci.  1  i.tT€ 
preaeatt.  AH  thss  fleet  frvm  ^  wrsTitar^a-  0»- 
Tjne,    SMrm,  Afados.  Cfp*^*-  faoDf^irua, 

UM,  Coo,  Is  CO  jeeaed  f  ;c  z^£  yn^yMt  id  A,ja^ 
i^  t^e  oapfuKs  <d  Ito-y.  aac  uf  t^snc^'ruie  ue 
^ces  from  waeoee  tXisy  are  crrwa.  Tufa-  n 
wrratk  wis  he'  aamt .  'tMfucu^j  aea.  -n*:  'ju^jm 
ri»\k  beat  «»  tkor  loa  r  7  :  «  jf  at  ua  lem 
•rd  faj  ihooe  pe^i^  wxcol  xl  ivrr,  ut  K^atrrr^jc 
r  «iomfct  thereJbse  what  I  vucjj:  u.  o  slt  {^t^ 
to  maids  kam  hu  gscae  wocic  '%'<?%:  j:  i«'X 
u«  I  shaoid  snxk  x  heoa-  i*  pierwK.  wrxjs 
>wst3ry,  thoa  la  sonnr  miy  09Bxr.rT  sx.  mn.  c 
al»  ■- i  *3ai*  wi:i  «wfc: 


and  fear  that  Epims  maj  safler.     Bot  what  place 
in  Greece  do  yoa  snppose  will  escape  being  plon- 
dered  ?    For  he  professes  openly,  and  holds  oat  to 
bis  scHdiers,  that  even  in  bis  bcrooties  be  will  show 
himself  the   superior.     Yon   very  jostly  advise 
me,  when  I  see  Casar,  not  to  address  him  with 
over  civility,  but  rather  to  maintain  my  dignity. 
And  so  1  shall  certainly  do.    After  oar  meeting,  I 
think  of  going  to  Arptnum ;  for  I  would  not  be 
absent  when  be  comes;  nor  should  I  like  to  be 
running  backwards  and  forwards  on  to  wretched 
a  road.     I  hear,  as  yoa  OBcntion,  that  Biboins 
arrived,  and  retomed  again  the   Uth.     In   the 
third  letter  yoa  soy  that  yoa  were  expectjog  Philo- 
tioins.     He  left  me  on  the  15th.     This  wm  the 
reason  that  the  answer,  which  I  wrote  imme£ately 
apon  the  receipt  of  ^bor  letter,  was  laier  in  reach* 
ing  yoa.     RespectiAg  Domitios,  I  imaginr.  as  yo« 
say.  that  he  is  in  Cossaaans,  and  that  his  inteotioa 
is  not  known.  Tnat  base  and  sordid  nun  *,  who  says 
that  theconrular  cotBit.a  Btty  be  held  by  the  praior,  is 
the  same  that  he  always  was  ia  the  republic.    This 
is  the  real  meaning  of  what  Caaar  writes  in  the 
letter  of  which  I  seat  yoa  a  copy  ^,  that  he  wishes 
tm  «r«i/  himself  •/  mp  mdnce  :  weQ.  scippose  tUs 
to  be  a  gcaeral  cxpre»«ioa,  ssf  m/tmemc^, — this  is 
abnrd;  twt  I  tma^ixke  he  prdeods  this  with  regard 
to  aoase  opisicws  ^i  the  senators :   ay  S^mkUf, 
^»*ftni^  perhaps  the  opuuon  of  one  of  amtm^ 
roak :  at  last  ceases  af  m*tMlv%€e  im  €cerftkiM§. 
I  began  to  snspect  from  foor  ktticr,  thathM  ioiea' 
tioa  was  wnat  J  have  hanlcd.  or  not  voy  tfilereat. 
For  it  is   of  great  ouM»ataee  ts  him  that  the 
bcsineas  Bhoa;d  ao<  ocnae  to  tm  tatervcgnam  *.    1/ 
the  coasois  are  created  by  the  p'vtor,  he  gains  his 
p^jst.     Bet  ia  o«r  aagaral  br>y«j  aefcad  Mtoaly 
ttat  the  cooft  vis,  t*at  evea  ti*t  prat^M^  eaaact  low- 
ft-T  be  ercas«e  w  a  prxUir.  aad  tbot  it  never  haa 
beea  duae.    ia  Uae  caae  of  C)c«i>us  it  is  nc«  alWwed* 
becaue  a  i-.ct*r  owtnuaad  c&zaiat  be  lawrfarrd  by 
aa  ^fe-jgr  cae :    as>^   u   tbe  case  of  pnetM^ 
becaoM:  ti«fy  are  t-jiKicd  m  awuitaau  to  the  mnsili^ 
wb»  are  </  9^'^ysyjr  actyrrty.     Be  wiL  he  very 
uuisj  to  Tti*rT  xxjm  t»  aae.  tui  asit  to  re«t  aatjsAad 
w-.-a.  tie  Sf-'-sj-jw  U  Gi^'jt.  ScaK-i'.tt»,  CaM.so,  Aa* 
topLW*.      -TWa   a»*y  the  wjOc  eara.  gape  to 
rBoe:.ie  aa*  */'     Y'^  •«  wwe  a  svx^  Scau^f  <r»«r 
mit-     I  w-«l  wBCid  j'A  tut  Baai«s  'jf  ti*e  w-uav,*! 
WT»*  hare  y^^-^ai  vttr.  wijta  I    hare  mt^xr*am^ 
tiieat.     \'j%  ««  vi-i^  r-Tii  ai^^T.  ti*  *u;'ftj*«  rf 
cjTt,  wi^c*  canvjt  p-^ftr.vrr  he  wuasa^p^c  ri-jgrn^. 
«u^iC«t» ' :  aw  M  H  wra^vic  rcftw-A  ti-a:  ywi  fear 
tii'.f«e  wifV  are  awct  i*a.  I1J.  vi 


tf  -^  .*tr=-»  wrnjf  jx.  -k;.'  ;  v  '.i.^m.  -- 

*  It  tt*  *.'«(^n#^    /  tj^  t-^,»_--  aa 
V  *^T»-u><  1*  u  •■<:  iXi«  «wc  ta.     "h   t 


r"  r       Tw» 


a  K  »-     i*^"-<«=^ 
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dread  an  iniquitous  war.  I  ihoald  be  glad  to  see 
our  friend  Trebatios,  though,  as  you  say,  he  has  no 
hope  of  anything  good.  Press  him  to  make  haste : 
for  it  will  be  convenient  that  he  should  come  before 
Coesar's  arrival.  Respecting  Lanuinum,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  that  Phameas  was  dead,  1  wished,  if  there 
should  ever  be  a  republic,  that  one  of  my  friends 
mi^ht  buy  it  But  of  you,  who  are  most  especially 
mine,  I  never  thought.  For  I  knew  that  you  used 
to  inquire  at  how  many  years'  purchase,  and  what 
is  the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  and  had  seen  your 
book  of  accounts  *  not  only  at  Rome,  but  atDelos. 
However,  though  it  is  very  pretty,  yet  I  should 
value  it  lower  than  it  was  valued  in  the  consulship 
of  Marcellinus,  when  I  thought,  on  account  of  the 
house  which  T  then  had  at  Antium,  that  those  gar- 
dens would  be  pleasanter  to  me,  and  less  expensive, 
than  the  refitting  my  villa  at  Tusculum.  I  offered 
500  sestertia  (4000/. ),  through  a  surety  to  whom 
he  might  surrender  it,  when  it  was  to  be  sold  at 
Antium :  but  he  would  not  accept  it.  Now  how- 
ever I  imagine  everything  of  thalf  kind  is  lowered 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  It  will  be 
most  convenient  for  me,  or  rather  for  us,  if  you 
purchase  it.  Take  care  not  to  undervalue  bis  ab- 
surdities  *.  The  place  is  exceedingly  beautiful : 
though  I  look  upon  all  these  things  as  already 
devoted  to  destruction.  I  have  answered  your 
three  letters;  but  am  expecting  others.  For 
hitherto  it  is  your  letters  that  have  supported  me. 
Dated  on  the  Liberalia '. 


LETTER    X. 

I  HATB  nothing  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  have  heard  no 
news,  and  I  answered  all  your  letters  yesterday. 
But  while  my  anxiety  not  only  deprives  me  of  sleep, 
but  does  not  even  suffer  me  to  be  awake  without  great 
uneasiness,  I  have  determined  to  write  I  know  not 
what,  upon  no  particular  subject,  that  I  may,  as  it 
were,  converse  with  you ;  in  which  alone  I  find 
consolation.  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  reason  from 
the  beginning ;  and  this  one  consideration  vexes 
me,  that  while  Pompeius  was  sinking,  or  rather 
rushing  to  destruction,  I  should  not  in  all  events 
have  accompanied  him,  like  one  of  his  troop.  I 
saw  him  on  the  I9th  of  January  full  of  alarm  ;  and 
from  that  day  I  perceived  what  course  he  would 
take.  He  has  never  pleased  me  since,  nor  has  he 
ever  ceased  to  commit  one  error  after  another.  In 
the  mean  time  he  has  never  written  to  me ;  and 
has  thought  of  nothing  but  flight.  In  short,  as  in 
affairs  of  love  we  are  disgusted  by  a  want  of  clean- 
liness, of  sense,  or  of  delicacy  ;  so  the  baseness  of 
his  flight,  and  his  neglect,  turned  away  my  affec- 
tion :  for  his  conduct  has  been  void  of  all  merit, 
that  should  induce  me  to  join  him.  But  now  my 
affection  again  rises  up ;  now  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
without  him ;  now  neither  books,  nor  study,  nor  phi- 
losophy, afford  me  any  relief;  so  that,  like  Plato's 
bird  ',  I  look  upon  the  sea  day  and  night,  and  long 

<i  In  the  original  is  digamma^  the  signification  of  which 
is  anoertain  ;  but  the  context  leads  to  the  interpretiition  I 
have  given. 

«  That  is,  the  extravagant  alterations  which  Phameas 
had  made. 

'  The  festival  of  Bacchus,  which  was  celebrated  the  18th 
of  March. 

f  Plato,  wishhig  to  get  away  from  Dionysius  the  tyrant 


to  take  my  flight     I  pay,  I  pay  the  penalty  of  siy 
foUy :  yet  what  folly  have  I  committed  ?    WW 
have  I  not  done  with  due  deliberttion  ?    Per.  bad 
I  no  object  besides  flight,  I  might  bare  fledv^^ 
readiness  ;  but  I  shuddered  at  the  utea  d  a  end 
and  extensive  war,  of  which  people  do  not  yit  tee 
the  wretchedness.     What  threats  are  held  <»t  to 
the  towns !  and  to  good  men  by  name !  i^  ■ 
short  to  all  who  stay  behind  !     How  ofbm  does  be 
repeat,  **  Sulla  was  able,  shall  not  I  be  al^T 
Besides,  this  stuck  with  me :  Tarqainius  arted  i^ 
who  excited    Porsena    and    Octavios    Maai^ 
against  his  country :  Coriolanus  moat  usdatiMT, 
who  solicited  succour  from  the  Volsci:  Theai» 
tocles  nobly,  who  chose  rather  to  die :  aod  H^ 
pias,   the  son  of  PisiKtratns,  was  branded  «^ 
infamy,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Miratboe  heui^ 
arms  against  his  country.     But  Solla,  but  Mari^ 
but  Cinna,  did  well,  perhaps  even  rightiy;  yec 
what  could  be  more  cruel,  more  destructzre,  &aM 
their  victory  ?    A  war  of  this  kind  I  vi^iei  to 
avoid ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  saw  that  stiB 
greater  cruelties  were  devised  and  prepared.  S»aM 
I,  whom  some  have  called  the  preserver,  tbefitfaerof 
that  city,  bring  against  it  the  forces  of  the  Gets, 
and  Armenians,  and  Colchians  ?    Shodd  I  hna^ 
famine  upon  my  fellow -citiiens,  ruin  upoa  Ibdj  ? 
I  considered  that  this  ^  man  in  the  first  pbee  vs 
mortal ;  then,  that  he  might  be  destroyed  in  mer 
ways  :  but  I  thought  the  city,  and  people,  ois^ 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  preserved  to  isunoctaitT- 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  hope  presented  itse&'te 
me,  that  something  might  be  agreed  upon,  nskr 
than  that  either  the  one  should  adoait  eidb  i 
degree  of  wickedness,  or  the  other  such  a  deptti^ 
profligacy.     Now  the  general  concern  is  alterei 
and  my  particular  concern  is  altered  with  it   To 
me,    as  it  is  expressed  in   one  of  your  httm, 
it  seems  as  if  the  sun   had  fallen  oat  of  tbe 
world.     As  they  say  of  the  sick,  that  while  tbsr 
is  life,  there  is  hope ;  so  I,  as  long  as  Pomfaei 
was  in  Italy,  did  not  cease  to  hope.    Tliis,  tbii  it 
was  that  deceived  me  ;  and,  to  speak  the  tratb. 
my  age  already  declining  from  continual  iaboirs 
towards  a  state  of  repose,  soothed  me  with  &c 
charm  of  domestic  lite.     Now,  though  the  attmpt 
be  attended  with  danger,  I  certainly  will  ttttm^ 
to  fly  away  fi-om  hence.     I  ought  perhaps  to  bare 
done  it  sooner ;  but  the  circumstaivces  I  haw  mo- 
tioned delayed  me,  and  above  all  your  antboritj. 
For  when  1  got  to  this  place  I  opened  the  handle  of 
your  letters,  which  I  have  under  my  seal,  and  keep 
with  the  greatest  care.     In  one,  that  was  ixtei 
January  23,  I  find  it  thus :  <*  But  let  us  see  vbst 
Cnseus  does,  and  in  what  direction  his  design 
flow.    If  he  should  leave  Italy,  he  will  act  altofetkr 
wrong,  and  in  my  judgment  inadvisedly ;  and  ia 

of  Syracuse,  compared  himself  to  a  bird  Icnqpnc  to  uit 
its  escape. 

^  This  is  generally  understood  of  Caesar ;  I  rather  osder 
stand  it  of  Pompeius :  the  sense  being,  that  Ctcerow  not 
so  to  support  Pompeius,  who  might  die  at  any  tinw. ^ O 
ruin  his  country,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  fof  ^v. 
And  this  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  immediately  joi^H 
Pompeius.  He  besides  stUl  cherished  h  opes  of  peae* :  tsd 
that  neither  Pompeius  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  deatn? 
his  oomitry,  nor  Cesar  so  profligate  as  to  enslave  it  Art 
now  that  they  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  Aon  tfaw 
real  intentions,  and  extinguished  all  idea  at  Moosawds- 
tion,  the  whole  state  of  aflkira  was  cdumged,  and  Ctocfol 
duty  changed  likewise. 
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It  cise  our  plans  mast  be  changed/'  This  you 
ite  fonr  dajs  after  I  left  the  city.  Again,  on  the 
th  of  January :  '*  Provided  our  CnKos  does  not 
linqaish  Italy  as  inadvisedly  as  he  has  relin- 
isbed  the  dty."  The  same  day  you  send  a 
■ond  letter,  in  which  yon  distinctly  reply  to  my 
eitioQS.  It  is  thus:  "  I  come  now  to  your 
saltation.  If  Cncos  leaves  Italy,  I  think  yon 
>iiid  return  to  the  city :  for  what  end  is  there  of 
Telling  about  ?*'  This  struck  me  forcibly, — and 
ov  see  it  to  be  even  so«  that  a  boundless  war  is 
ted  with  a  wretched  flight ;  which  you  represent 
I  trtrelUng.  There  follows  an  oracular  opinion 
tbe  27th  of  January :  '*  If  Pompeius  remains 
taly,  and  no  agreement  is  made,  I  think  there 
be  a  protracted  war;  but  if  he  leaves  Italy,  1 
rebend  that  a  war  is  prepared,  which  will  here- 
r  be  interminable."  In  this  war  I  am  obliged 
«  a  partaker,  a  companion,  and  an  assistant ; 
IT  interminable,  and  with  fellow-citizens  !  Then 
tie  7th  of  February,  when  you  began  already  to 
more  of  Pompdus's design,  you  conclude  oneof 
'  letters  in  this  manner :  '*  I  do  not  indeed  ad. 
if  Pompeius  leaves  Italy,  that  you  should  also 
away;  for  you  will  do  it  with  great  risk,  and 
Dot  benefit  the  republic ;  which  you  may  bene* 
;reafter,  if  you  remain."  Who  that  had  any 
for  his  country,  or  any  public  spirit,  would 
t>e  moved  by  such  advice,  upon  the  authority 
prudent  man  and  a  friend  ?  Further,  on  the 
of  February,  you  again  reply  to  my  inquiries 
:  "  What  yon  ask  me,  whether  I  think  pre- 
te,  a  flight  in  which  I  preserve  my  fidelity, 
itay  which  must  be  relinquished  ?  I  certainly 
at  present  that  a  sudden  departure  and  pre- 
te  journey  would  be  useless  to  Cnsus  himself, 
izardons  to  you :  and  1  think  it  better  that  your 
8  should  be  dispersed,  and  in  places  of  obser- 
:  and  in  truth  1  think  it  disgraceful  for  us  to 
ain  any  design  of  flight.**  This  disgraceful ' 
oar  friend  Cnseus  meditated  two  years  ago ; 
g  has  his  mind  dwelt  upon  Sulla,  and  upon 
iptions.  Afterwards  when,  as  I  imagine, 
id  written  to  me  something  in  a  more  gene- 
train,  and  I  had  supposed  some  expressions 
in  that  I  should  quit  Italy ',  you  distinctly 
ate  this  on  the  14th  of  February:  *'  I  as- 
>a  I  never  meant  in  any  letter  to  express  that 
;as  went  out  of  Italy,  you  should  go  with 
>r  if  I  expressed  it,  I  must  have  been,  1  do 
an  inconsistent  man,  but  a  mad  man."  In 
'  part  of  the  same  letter :  "  Nothing  is  left 
a  but  flight ;  but  I  by  no  means  think,  or 
er  thought,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  accom- 
m.''  But  this  whole  consideration  you  un- 
re  particularly  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of 
y :  "  If  M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Volcatius 
I  think  you  ought  to  remain ;  yet  so,  that 
*cius  is  in  safety  and  makes  a  stand  any- 
you  may  leave  this  ghastly  troop  J,  and 
ufiTer  yourself  to  be  ddfeated  in  battle  with 
us,  than  reign  with  Caasar  among  that  rab- 
rliich  it  is  evident  they  will  be  reduced." 
ra  ose  many  arguments  in  support  of  this 
;  and  in  conclusion  you  say,  "  What  if 
and  Volcatias  go  away  ?  I  am  completely 
\s  :  and  whatever  happens  therefore,  and 
r  you  do,  I  shall  think  that  we  ought  to  be 

•ok  Tiii.  letter  i. 

*M  profligate  adhereata.  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 


satisfied  with  it."  If  you  then  doubted,  now  at 
least  you  do  not  doubt,  as  they  remain.  Then,  at 
the  very  time  of  his  flight,  February  25  :  *'  In  the 
mean  time  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  remain  in 
Formianum  ;  for  you  can  there  with  most  conve- 
nience wait  for  what  may  happen."  On  tbe  1st  of 
March,  when  he  had  already  been  four  days  at 
Brundisium:  *'  We  shall  then  be  able  to  deliberate, 
while  the  cause  is  not  indeed  whole  and  entire,  but 
certainly  less  infringed,  than  if  you  threw  yourself 
away  with  him."  Again,  March  4,  when  your 
ague  was  coming  on,  in  consequence  of  which  you 
wrote  very  briefly,  you  add  however :  **  To-morrow 
I  will  write  more,  and  reply  to  all  your  observa- 
tions :  so  much  however  I  will  say,  that  1  do  not 
repent  of  the  advice  1  gave  about  your  stay  ;  and, 
though  it  must  he  attended  with  great  anxiety,  yet 
as  I  think  it  less  objectionable  than  your  going,  I 
continue  in  the  same  opinion,  and  am  glad  that  you 
have  remained."  But  when  I  was  uneasy,  and 
afraid  lest  I  might  have  acted  unbecomingly ;  on  the 
3d  of  March  you  say,  "  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  you  are  not  with  Pompeius.  Hereafter,  if 
there  is  occasion,  it  will  not  be  difficult ;  and  when- 
ever it  is  done,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  him. 
But  I  must  add,  that  if  Csesar  goes  on  to  act,  as  he 
has  begun,  with  candour,  moderation,  and  prudence, 
I  shall  think  again,  and  consider  more  deUberately 
what  is  best  to  be  done."  On  the  9th  of  March 
you  write  also  that  our  friend  Pedaoeus  approves  of 
my  remaining  quiet ;  and  his  opinion  has  great 
weight  with  me.  With  these  letters  of  yours  I 
comfort  myself  by  thinking  that  hitherto  I  have 
not  done  wrong.  Do  you  only  defend  your  own 
opinion.  With  regard  to  myself  it  is  unnecessary; 
but  I  want  to  have  others  know  iL  If  only  I  have 
not  erred,  I  will  uke  care  of  the  rest.  Let  me 
have  your  encouragement,  and  assist  roe  altogether 
with  your  judgment.  Here  nothing  is  yet  heard 
about  Cesar's  return.  So  much  at  least  I  have 
gained  by  this  letter,  that  I  have  read  over  all 
jours,  and  in  so  doing  have  found  consolation. 


LETTER    XL 

You  know  our  friend  Lentulus  is  at  Puteoli. 
Upon  hearing  this  from  a  passenger,  who  said  that 
he  recognised  him  on  the  Appian  road,  where  he 
was  travelling  in  a  litter  partly  opened ;  however 
improbable  it  might  be,  yet  I  sent  a  servant  to  Pu- 
teoli to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  sent  a  letter  to  him. 
He  found  him  just  secluding  himself  in  his  villa, 
from  whence  he  wrote  back  to  me  fall  of  gratitude 
to  Caesar,  and  saying  that  he  had  delivered  to  C 
Cecius  instructions  for  me  about  bis  future  plans : 
him  I  expect  to-day,  that  u,  the  20th  of  March. 
Matins  aiso  came  to  me  the  19th, — a  man,  as  he 
has  appeared  to  me,  temperate  and  prudent ;  and 
has  always  been  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  peace. 
How  much  he  seemeid  to  disapprove  these  proceed- 
ings  !  How  much  to  dread  that  ghastly  troop,  as 
you  call  them  !  In  a  long  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him,  I  showed  him  Caesar's  letter  to  me, 
of  which  I  beifore  sent  you  a  copy,  and  asked  him 
to  explain  to  me  what  it  was  he  meant  by  saying 
that  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  my  advice,  my 
influence,  my  dignity,  my  assistance  in  everything^. 

k  See  letter  9  of  thia  book. 
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He  replied,  that  he  bad  no  doubt  be  wanted  oiy  aAsUt- 
anc^  and  inflaeoce  to  promote  aa  aocommodation. 
Would  that  it  were  p^Maible  for  me  to  effect,  or 
help  forward,  anj  mearare  of  public  atilitf  in  this 
wretched  state  of  the  country  !  Matiiu  likewise 
was  persnaded  thatbewas  sodispoaed,  and  promised 
that  he  would  himself  adyiae  it.  Yesterday  Cras- 
sipes  was  with  me,  who  said  that  he  had  come  from 
Brundisinm  the  6th  of  March,  and  had  left  Pom« 
petus  there ;  which  was  the  report  also  of  those 
I  who  had  come  from  thence  on  the  8tb«  And 
all  agreed  (amongst  whom  was  Crassipes  also,  who 
would  listen  with  more  prudence ')  that  tbey  used 
threatening  language,  unfriendly  towards  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  hostile  to  the  towns,  mere  proscnp* 
tions,  mers  Sulks"  :  that  Luooeius,  that  all  Greece, 
that  Thepphanes  also,  talked  in  this  manner.  Yet 
in  these  people  is  all  our  hope  of  safety ;  and  1 
watch  in  my  mind,  and  take  no  rest,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  calamities  at  home,  am  wishing  io  be 
with  persons  most  unlike  myself.  For  what 
excess  do  you  suppose  Scipio,  and  Fausfhs,  and 
Libo ",  will  not  commit ;  whose  creditors  am 
said  to  be  meeting  <*?  And,  if  they  are  successful, 
bow  will  they  banss  the  citisens !  But  what  dis- 
tant Tlews  do  they  relate  of  our  Cnseus !  that  he 
thinks  of  going  to  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  has  laid  aside  all  idea  of  Spain. 
Such  stories  are  monstrous ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
not  true.  Assuredly  things  are  both  ruinous  here, 
and  there  by  no  means  well  disposed.  I  am 
already  wishing  to  hear  from  you.  Since  my  retreat 
from  the  city,  there  has  never  been  on  my  part 
any  interruption  of  our  correspondence.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  C«sar,  by  which  I  hope 
to  produce  some  effect. 

Cicero,  ImpertUor,  to  Cwar,  Imperator. 

Upon  reading  your  letter',  which  I  received  by 
my  friend  Fumius,  relative  to  my  being  in  the  city,  I 
was  not  so  much  surprised  at  your  withing  to  avail 
yourulf  qf  my  advioet  and  dignity;  but  I  asked 
myself  what  you  meant  by  my  inftuenet  and  assist- 
anee.  And  I  was  led  by  my  hopes  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  that  agreeably  to  your  admirable  and  singular 
prudence,  I  supposed  you  might  wish  some  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  tranquiUity,  the  peace,  the 
vnion  of  the  citisens :  and  for  that  purpose  I 
thought  my  character  and  person  sufficiently 
suited.  Which  if  it  be  so,  and  if  you  are  touched 
with  any  regard  for  protecting  my  friend  Pompeius, 
and  reconciling  him  with  yourself  and  the  republic, 
yon  will  indeed  find  nobody  more  ready  than  I  am 
in  such  a  cause ;  liaving  always  been  to  him,  and 
to  the  senate,  as  soon  as  I  could,  the  counsellor  of 
peace.  Nor  have  I  by  taking  up  arms  had  any 
part  in  the  war ;  but  have  thought  that  you  were 
injured  in  it,  and  that  unfriendly  and  envious  per- 
sons were  resisting  thfl  honour  *i  which  had  been 


1  There  is  soma  obscority,  and  perhapa  tome  error,  in 
the  text. 

■  This  is  represented  jm  the  diapodtion  of  Fompeint'S 
party,  of  whom  Locoelus  and  Tbeophanas  were  prhiclpal 
adriMTt. 

•  These  were  of  Pompelas's  party. 

o  To  makie  a  ealeof  their  goodb. 

P  TheletteraUodedtoiseal^oinedtoIettcr6ofthlsbook. 

4  The  power  of  being  eligible  to  the  coneulahip  without 
ooming  to  Rome  and  laying  down  his  **«— «wmw1 


granted  you  by  the  fiivour  of  the  Robss  pcofk.  . 
But  as  at  that  time  I  not  only  soppoitcd  jwb  | 
dignity,  but  also  got  others  to  sssist  job  ;  m  dov 
am  I  greatly  interested  for  the  dignity  of  Pmsfcias. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  I  selected  jot  tws, 
whom  I  might  particularly  cultivate,  lad  vilk 
whom  I  might  be,  as  I  am,  in  the  strictest  (Head. 
ship.  I  therefore  request  of  you,  or  ntber  I  bcf 
and  entreat  you  with  all  earnestness,  thst  asMaf 
your  great  cares  you  would  allot  some  tins  alie  ts 
this  consideration,  that  by  yosr  htovr  I  nej  W 
enabled  to  sustain  the  part  of  a  good  BBsii,gnttM 
and  dutiful  in  the  remembrance  of  the  gretkst 
benefits '.  If  this  concerned  myself  onlj,  1  ihoald 
nevertheless  hope  to  obtsin  it  from  yoa;  btt,  ss  1 
conceive,  it  concerns  bo&  your  own  ptigbtedfiitk. 
and  the  republic,  that  out  of  a  few  1  ikrakl  be 
reserved  by  your  means,  as  one  partieolarij  sailed 
to  renew  the  harmony  of  you  two,  sad  of  tk 
citizens.  Though  I  have  before  thanked  yn  oa 
account  of  Lentulus,  whom  you  have  utcd,  ■  be 
did  me;  yet  upon  reading  the  letter,  w^idi  be 
wrote  to  me  full  of  gratitude  for  your  Hbentitj 
and  kindness*,  I  considered  myself  to  bate 
received  from  yon  the  same  benefit  yoo  hate  con- 
ferred upon  him.  If  then  you  percdte  that  1  s« 
grateful  towards  him,  give  me  the  power  of  bdaf 
so  likewise  towards  Pompeius  *. 


LETTER  XI ». 
I  AM  not  sorry  for  what  you  ssy  about  bit 
letter  ^  being  made  public ;  and  have  even  mTseif 
allowed  several  people  to  take  copies  of  it  For 
after  what  has  happened,  and  still  tbreaten  ai,  I 
should  be  well  pleased  to  have  mj  seatiiiicots 
record -mI  concerning  a  peace.  But  in  recomamd* 
ing  thii,  especially  to  audi  a  man,  I  thoo^C  (bcR 
was  no  readier  means  of  moving  him,  thas  bj 
sffirming  that  the  measure,  to  which  1  exbettri 
him,  was  worthy  of  his  prudence.  And  if  I  ^ 
spoken  of  his  prudence  in  terms  of  adaintiQ& 
while  I  was  calling  upon  him  to  save  his  coaatrj, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  appearing  to.  flatter  a  au.  at 
whose  feet  I  would  willingly  have  thrown  mpdOi 
such  a  cause.  But  where  it  is  ssid,  thai  yo«  ««»^ 
allot  some  time  ;  this  is  not  that  he  shoald  ooofldff 
about  peace ;  but  about  me,  and  my  doty  '.  F« 
when  I  affirm  that  I  have  not  engaged  in  tk 
war,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  fret,  jei  1 
added  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  Bjptf- 
suaaion.  And  it  is  with  the  same  view  thit  I 
approve  his  cause.  But  why  is  this  broogbt  fior- 
wsrd  now  ?  Would  that  any  good  had  foUovcd  1 
Nay,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  letter  rtadin^ 
pubUc  assembly ;  since  Pompehis  himself  bvi 
public  his  own  letter  to  him,  in  which  hemj^M 
your  most  distinguished  e<mduci\    More  dJaOa- 

f  Pompeias  and  Lentulus,  of  whcen  be  ^ceki  •<■ 
after,  were  instrumental  in  piocurtag  Ckero'fe  ncelfrn 
baniehnient. 

•  Lentulus  had  been  oaptured  at  CodfadoB,  mdian*' 
diately  Ubaratcd  by  Cwear. 

t  By  not  being  obliged  to  aoist  In  any  iimih"  w  *** 
him. 

o  This,  which  ought  obritmaij  to  Mkiw  Ckmf*  ^f^^ 
to  Cttmr,  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  book  «fli>M>«^ 

«ToCMar.    The  preovling  letter  of  this  editioo. 

^  The  duty  he  owed  to  Pompeius. 

X  Bee  book  viL  latter  S5. 
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iiked  than  hb  own  ?  than  that  of  Africanos  ? 
«h  wtt  Um  earrent  of  the  times.  Even  joa.  two', 
respected,  go  to  meet  him  at  the  fifth  mile-stone. 
bat  ?  to  meet  him  oa  his  return  from  whence  ? 
ini:  what  ?  or  purposing  to  do  what  ?  With  what 
litional  ipirit  will  he  tnut  in  his  cause,  when 
sees  yea,  and  others  like  you,  greeting  bim  not 
ly  with  their  numbers,  but  with  cheerful  looks  ? 
B  we  then  to  blame  *  ?■  I  do  not  mean  at  all 
iccQie  you :  but  the  marks  which  should  dis> 
piish  real  good-will  from  mere  pretence  are 
ingely  confounded.  But  what  decrees  of  the 
ate  do  I  foresee  ?  I  am  speaking  however  more 
nly  than  I  had  intended.  1  mean  to  beat  Arpi. 
Q  the  last  day  of  che  month,  and  thenee  to  visit 
•ereral  Tillas,  which  I  despair  of  seeing  after* 
ds. 


LETTER   XII. 

THtLS  I  was  reading  your  letter  on  the  20th  of 
tib,  I  received  one  from  Lepta,  informing  me 

Pompetns  was  surrounded,  and  that  even  the 

age  out  of  the  harbour  was  occupied  with  rafts. 

onot  bear  to  think  or  write  the  rest  for  weep- 

I  send  you  a  cop j  of  it.    Wretehed  as  we 

why  did  we  not  all  foUow  his  destiny  ?  The 
;  intelligence  is  brought  from  Matins  and  Tre- 
18,  who  met  with  Caesar's  messengers  at  Min- 
ae.     I  am  distracted  with  grief,  and  already 

the  fate  of  Mocius*.  But  how  honourable, 
clear  are  your  couns<*ls  !  how  well  considered, 
^ng  my  journey  by  land,  my  passage  by  sea, 
aeetinff  and  conversation  vrith  Caesar !  All  is 
ice  hdnourable  and  cautious.  And  bow  kind, 
^nerous,  how  brotherly,  is  your  invitation  to 
IS  !  I  am  surprised  about  Dionysius,  who 
rested  by  me  with  more  honour  than  Pans- 
ras  by  Scipio,  and  yet  has  most  foully  insulted 
present  state  of  my  fortune.  I  hate  the  man, 
rill  hate  him,  and  wish  I  could  punish  him ; 
is  own  humour  will  punish  him  sufiSciently. 
especially  I  beg  you  to  consider  what  I  ought 
An  army  of  the  Roman  people  invests  Cn. 
eins  I  keeps  him  inclosed  with  a  trench  and 
irt !  prevents  his  escape  !  Do  I  live  ?  And 
city  standing  ?  Do  the  praetors  continue  to 
unce  judgment  ?    Do  the  aediles  prepare  the 

games  ?  Do  substantial  men  continue  to 
^r  their  interest?  And  ^  do  I  myself  sit  idle? 
1  I  madly  endeavour  to  go  thither,  to  implore 
ith  of  the  towns  ?  The  honest  will  not  fol- 
e ;  the  inconsiderate  will  laugh  at  me ;  and 
who  are  caiger  for  a  change,  especially  being 

and  TietorioQS,  will  use  violoice,  mnA  lay 

npon  me.  What  think  you  then?  Have 
ly  cotinael  for  the  remains  of  this  wretched 

I  am  grieved,  and  vexed;  while  some  think 
ident,  or  fortnnate,  in  not  having  gone  with 
Bot  I  think  otherwise.     For  thoogh  I  never 

hapa  AttScas  and  Bcxt  Pednceos.  8ee  book  viL 
I, 

s  appears  fo  be  adked  as  by  Atticos  and  Fiedaoeaa. 
faciiw  Bcwola  was  kflled  In  a  forsisr  eira  war  by 
Martaa.    This  is  before  aOoded  to.    SeebookviiL 

t  fs.  do  thtagsgoonasasoal?  or  are  not  aO  orders 
ettger  to  vindicate  tha  coontry  from  Mich  moo- 
PoccedfaigB?  Not  unlike  to  tUs  is  that  efCataUns, 
[3it  CatoUe.  qaSdmontfteflBBori?* 


wished  to  be  his  companion  in  victory,  I  should 
desire  to  be  so  in  adversity.  Why  should  I  now 
request  your  letters,  your  prudence,  or  kindness  ! 
The  thing  is  owtr.  Nothing  can  now  help  me.  who 
have  not  even  anything  left  to  wish  for,  but  that  he 
may  be  delivered  by  some  compassion  of  the  enemy'. 
I  suspect  that  the  account  of  the  rafts  is  not  true. 
EUse  what  is  it  that  Dolabella  means  in  this  letter, 
which  he  sent  from  Brundisium  the  1 3th  of  March, 
calling  it  the  good  fortune  of  Cesar,  that  Pompeiuf 
should  be  on  his  flight ;  and  that  he  wonhi  sail  with 
the  first  vrind  ?  which  is  very  different  from  those 
letters,  of  which  I  before  sent  you  copies.  Here 
they  talk  of  mere  cruelties.  But  there  is  no  later 
or  better  authority  than  that  of  Dolabella. 


LETTER   XITT. 

I  nBCsiyco  your  letter  on  the  2?d,  in  which  yon 
de(<er  ail  counsel  to  that  time  when  we  shall  hiave 
learned  what  has  been  done.  In  troth  so  it  must 
be  ;  nor  in  the  interval  can  any  thing  be  determined, 
or  even  planned;  although  the  recent  letter  of 
Dolabella  encourages  me  to  resume  my  former 
considerations :  for,  on  the  18th  there  waa  a  favour- 
able wind,  of  which  I  suppose  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage. The  coUeotion  of  your'  opinions  was 
not  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  lamentation, 
but  rather  for  my  consolation.  For  1  waa  not  so 
mndi  distressed  with  these  calamities,  as  with  the 
suspicion  of  my  own  fault,  or  folly :  these  thoughts  1 
now  dismiss,  since  my  conduct  and  oovnsek  have 
the  sanction  of  your  judgment.  When  yon  asy 
that  my  being  under  such  great  obligations  to  him, 
is  more  a  matter  of  acknowledgement  on  my  part 
than  of  desert  on  his ;  it  is  so.  I  have  always 
extolled  to  the  utmost  what  he  did ;  and  the  more, 
that  he  might  not  suppose  I  harboured  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed  before*.  Which  how- 
ever  well  I  may  remember,  yet  now  it  becosaea  aM 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  his  oondoot  at  that  time  f. 
He  gave  me  no  assistance  when  it  waa  in  his 
power ;  and  afterward  he  became  friendly,  indeed 
eztremdr  so,  from  what  reaaon  I  know  not.  I 
will  therefore  do  the  same  to  him.  Moreover,  this 
ia  alike  in  both  of  ns,  that  we  have  been  led 
into  error  by  the  very  sam^peopler.  I  only  wish 
I  were  able  to  assist  him  as  much  as  he  waa  able 
to  assist  me.  What  he  did  however  is  most  grate- 
ful  to  me.  But  I  neither  know  m  what  maaiaer  1 
can  now  help  him ;  nor,  if  I  oovld,  should  I  think 
it  right  to  do  so  while  he  is  preparing  snch  a 
deadly  war.  I  wonld  only  avoid  giving  him  offence 
by  staying  here.  I  can  neither  bear  to  see  wh^ 
you  may  already  anticipate  in  your  mind,  nor  to 

e  Cicero  probably  received  DoUbeUa's  letter  ntbeequently 
tohiawritinctheaboTCL  This  may.  perfaapo,  be  intimated 
l>y  the  expreaaion  kit  liUris,  wi^ch  I  tiave  dtcrefbre  ca- 
deavonred  to  intmitv  in  the  tmnslsttnn :  the  letter,  or  a 
oopy  of  it.  might  have  been  ipcioeed. 

*  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

•  When  I\mipeiQsdidnotexeKhiBMelfasbemight,to 
prereot  Cioero'a  banishment. 

'  When,  alter  neflectinji  Cicero's  teteresis  in  tlie  irst 
inctance.  he  afterwards  wss  active  in  his  recal,  ss  be  goes 
on  to  explain. 

a  Meaning  probnbl7BaNilas,Laoocitis.  and  oacrs,wko 
had  formerly  been  earioaa  ai>d  )ealoa»  ci  Cioero.  [eee  book 
ir.  letter  5.]  and  had  more  reeentJy  led  on  Piompeias  to  Us 
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vnterfld  Into  tlic^  Itmn  thf  Jtf  follonrfnf  *  aoi,  b«tinf 
hunnrued  tb*  |>cfiplf .  liac!  procefdeJ  froro  thrnce 
towards  Rome,  *i»d  hoped  to  he  In  the  dtf  before 
the  first  of  April,  nnd  then,  after  stap^ng  there  t 
few  d&js«  t<)  set  o-ut  for  Spain .  We  hive  thought 
it  ndnuble,  ba^io^  for  certiuu  thift  aceoutic  of 
Csesar^ft  motiotiff  to  ifiad  yoixt  scnrant  bftck^  tli^t 
jon  mifctit  knaiv  it  oa  noon  tB  posiible.  Wc  will 
attend  lo  joar  mttraetioni*  and  eiecute  Ihem  aa 
or'cuioDL  rri^uireji,  Trebotiui  Scwola  boj^c^  to  be 
with  you  in  time*. 

Since  writing:  °^f  letter  we  buve  been  told  tbat 
Twar  menna  to  past  the  25tb  of  March  it  Bene- 
ventum,  the  26th  at  Capua »  tlie  27th  at  Smueata. 
Me btliete  tbia  maj  be depeuded  upoa- 


LETTER   XVL 

Tnoi?Gtt  I  have  ootbin^  particular  to  tell  yoUr 
jet,  not  to  omit  any  day»  I  send  tbia  letter.  They 
aay  that  Cevar  will  stop  on  the  27th  at  SinnesM. 
I  Tveeired  a  letter  from  him  the  "JGthi  in  which  he 
now  expects  evrry  kind  of  assistance  from  me,  not 
limply  my  iBii^tance,  as  in  hit  former  letter. 
Upon  my  writing  to  commend  hia  clemettcy  in  (be 
affair  of  Cortiniumy  hb  veplfc«d  in  the  foil  owing 
term* : — 

C^tar^  fMperator^  to  Cicero^  Imperator^ 
You  rijihtly  conceive  of  me  (for  i  am  well  known 
to  you)  that  nutUin^  can  be  fwrtber  from  my  dia* 
poiition  than  crueUy,  And  while  ]  Lave  great 
pL#aju7e  in  the  tratiARction  itself »  I  rejoice  with 
triumph  that  what  1  have  done  meet  a  with  your 
approhatioo.  Nor  does  it  disturb  me  tliat  thoae 
vbom  1  ha?e  set  at  liberty  are  *aid  lo  have  gone 
away  in  order  agam  to  make  war  upon  me ;  for  I 
wijih  nothinfc  more  tU«n  that  1  ahonld  be  like  my- 
Aeir  and  thry  like  themselves.  1  should  be  glad 
to  have  yon  in  the  city*  tbat  on  aU  uci^aaions  I  may 
avail  my»elf  of  your  advit-e  and  etery  kind  of 
anUtanee^  m  I  bate  been  used  to  do.  Let  me  ae^ui-e 
you  tb'it  tiotbing  can  be  more  a^creeable  to  me  than 
yotif  Dobbella.  To  him  accordingly  1  ihall  owe 
tbiii  favour*  ;  for  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  such  ii 
hii  kindneaii  bl^  feeling^  and  hii  aifection  towardi 


LETTER  XVIL 

I  WBTTR  this  on  the  2Bthf  on  which  day  I  expect 
Trebattus.  From  hift  report,  and  from  MiitiuA*« 
letter,  I  shall  consider  bow  1  am  to  re$^nlate  my 
conversation  wUbbim  '.  O  sad  time  !  And  I  haTe 
no  doubt  but  he  will  prc^s  me  to  ^a  to  the  city  ; 
fur  be  bus  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  announced  even 
at  FormitP,  that  ne  wisbcji  to  have  a  full  attendance 
of  the  lenate  on  Ibe  first  of  April  Must  I  then 
refuse  him?  Bui  why  anticipate?  1  will  imme- 
diately write  you  an  account  of  everything.  From 
what  pRjises  between  u^  I  shall  determine  whether 
I  should  go  to  A  rp  In  urn  or  eUewbete,  I  wish  to 
inreit  my  young  Ciciero  with  the  manly  robe  if,  and 

witii  tome  valiiahla    txmka  tt^m  CtwittV  UhnirT.^£iK 
Fpni.  lUi  77. 

^  Itcfurs  Cesu-'i  DrHval, 

*  Of  pcnsuadtng  Clnni  tD  p  to  Edtna. 

'  Cv»ar.  ^ 

f *nLli  W4i  unuJlj  done  at  the  at»  of  ■evenleen. 


J  thinlr  of  doinf  It  tbdc  Coafidar,  1  kf  yw, 
what  co^ne  f  £bo«)d  take  «ftcmri|»  ;  fa-  ^^ 
ba«  made  sie  stupid*  1  sboold  be  glad  t&  ^amtt 
you  ha^e  received  frc^m  Coiixt  aay  aceaw  tf 
Tiro^.  For  Tir^  himscb  haa  vrittru  to  at  mmk 
a  manner  as  makes  me  fearful  Ik^t  be  Buy  bff;ai 
those  who  coitie  from  theoc«  o&ly  lay  to  bH^ 
that  be  is  lifoitif  on  well '.  In  tbe  audit  dTgntf 
carea  tbu  alio  tmubln  me  ;  for  tn  this  «iite  rf 
things  his  aaaiataoce  acd  jide^itywo'iild  be  extzead^ 
n^ful, 


LETTER  XTTIT. 

I  KAvE  done  both  according  to  jm 
Kiving  ordered  mj  ditcoarte  so  that  he  shibSd 
rather  think  well  of  me  than  tbank  me-;  nd 
banng  adhered  to  my  intention  of  uot  ^oii^  ta  the 
dty.  1  wai  mistaken  in  sappcmT^  that  kcwMll 
easily  be  persuaded  ;  1  never  knew  mybody  kv 
10.  He  said  tbat  be  stood  condeniiksl  bf  a; 
resolution  ;  and  tbat  others  wqold  be  MO»er  ta 
compty,  if  I  refused  to  attend.  I  repied,  tto 
their  eo^WA^  different  from  mine'^.  After  4  cos^ 
de^I  of  discussion,  "  C<ime,  then/*  said  he,  '«n^ 
propoae  terms  of  peace/'  '*  At  my  own  diicrrtiaB,^ 
said  I.  *■  Have  1/*  said  he,  **  any  nght  tO  pt- 
Bcribe  to  you  ? "  "  This/'  I  replied,  **  is  wha  I 
shall  propose:  that  it  is  not  agreeable  t«  f^ 
senate  tiiat  troops  should  be  sent  to  Spain,  etti* 
sn  »rmy  should  be  tran sported  intn  Gftcttr  •^ 
I  shall  lament  at  some  leng^  the  ^mfatM  4 
Pompeius/'  Then  he—**  But  1  do  not  lilc  that* 
be  s4Jd^'^  **So  I  supposed/'  said  t :  *'ind  ^'^^ 
tbat  reason  1  wish  to  absent  mpdf ;  htcitm  \ 
must  either  say  this*  and  mweh  more  phicb  if  *^ 
be  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  if  J  aai  theft; 
orelae  I  must  stay  away/'  The  cofidaikia a»s. 
that,  aa  if  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  fnbjfd,  he 
df«ired  I  would  consider  of  iU  This  1  ooaW  !»« 
refuse.  So  we  parted.  I  imagine  he  wii  sst 
much  pleaded  with  me  ;  but  I  am  pleaaed  wiih  ai- 
self,  which  I  have  not  been  for  some  tint  p**- 
As  for  the  rest,  O  gtMli,  what  an  actend«wx!  Or. 
as  you  used  to  fAj^  what  a  ghaaily  troop !  Ssm^ 
whom  was  the  Eros'  of  Celer,  O  nunoai  ia«<! 
O  dej^perste  forces  I  What  think  yon  of  Serriof' 
son  ?  and  Titiniuii*a  ?  How  many  have  been  in  tlaJ 
very  camp,  by  which  Pompeins  was  besies^l  Si 
legions  \  lie  is  himself  ejttfemely  viiiliet  tni 
daring.  I  see  no  end  of  e^iL  Now  nt  \a^  ?« 
most  deliver  your  opinion.  What  I  have  mefici^*^ 
was  the  loiit  thing  that  pasi^ed  between  us  ;  fct^ 
winding  tjpt  which  I  had  almost  omitted.  ^^ 
ungmcioufl ;  that  if  he  was  not  prn»ilted  10  »■ 
my  advice,  he  should  use  whofe  be  could,  iiA 
should  think  uotlkttig  beneath  him.  You  ^  ^ 
man  then,  as  you  es pressed  it.  **  Wtat  J« 
grieved?*'   Undoubtedly.    **  Pray  what  fdkwdf 

fa  Clc?citi  bad  l^t  hJm  aick  at  Fatr^.  F«  t»jt  tt 
letter  a, 

'  The  bfxt  Is  pcrhap»  faulty.  It  may,  howrrer.lw***' 
stand  nrpnrdinif  to  the  abuT*'  inE£rpTfi(aiV^  ^7  pottdii^ 
Ihtii^ti/  RMtd  t\*iHUcM  2  Sa*u.    In  Mflimit.  ^e, 

1  |{At}]pr  Htcvtn  me  fnr  my  attachment  tw  FnirpA>» 
than  tlmnk  js^if  for  com|jlLwit'*  witli  hi-*  tfwti  Tiistrt. 

^  OthcTE  wcra  not  mider  t2ic  siun^  ghtipClaBb  to  f^ 
pelu«. 

1  SuppoMd  to  1»  tome  freol-maa. 
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e  went  directly  to  Pedaniuc,  I  to  Arpinam. 
lencc  I  look  for  your  warbler".  "  Plague  on  it," 
a  will  Bay,  '*  do  not  act  over  again  what  is 
st:  even  he  whom  we  follow"  has  been  much 
appointed. "  But  I  expect  your  letter:  for 
tbiog  is  now  as  it  was  before,  when  you  pro- 
sed that  we  should  see  first  how  this  would  turn 
t  The  last  subject  of  doubt  related  to  our 
errieir;  in  which  I  question  not  that  I  have 
en  Cftsar  some  offence.  This  is  a  reason  for 
ermining  the  quicker.  Pray  let  me  have  a  letter 
OQ  you,  and  a  political  one.  I  am  very  anxious 
bear  from  you. 


LETTER  XIX. 

HAYE  given  my  young  Cicero  the  plain  toga^ 
Irpinom  p,  in  preference  to  any  other  place,  as 
r  was  no  going  to  Rome  :  and  this  was  kindly 
ired  by  my  feUow-countrymen  :  though  I  saw 
people  there,  and  wherever  I  passed,  afflicted 
downcast ;  so  sad  and  so  dreadful  is  the  con- 
flation of  this  great  calamity.  Levies  are 
iiig,  and  troops  taddng  up  their  winter-quarters, 
if  these  measures,  even  when  adopted  by  good 
ens,  in  prosecution  of  a  just  war,  and  conducted 
moderation^  are  yet  in  themselves  grievous ; 
barsh  do  you  suppose  they  now  are,  when  they 
dopied  by  desperate  men,  in  a  profligate  civil 
and  with  all  insolence !  For  you  may  be 
-ed  there  is  not  an  abandoned  man  in  Italy 
is  not  among  them.  I  saw  myself  the  whole 
at  Formise  ;  and  in  truth  never  thought  they 
red  the  name  of  men.  I  knew  them  all ;  but 
ever  seen  them  together.  Let  me  away,  then, 
er  I  may,  and  relinquish  all  I  possess.  Let 
>  to  him,  who  will  be  more  glad  to  see  me 
if  1  had  originally  beep  of  his  company.  For 
ve  had  the  greatest  hope ;  now,  I  at  least  have 
'  jet,  besides  myself,  nobody  has  left  Italy, 
id  not  believe  Ciesar  to  be  his  enemy.     And 

lis  ia  pnrtMbly  taken  from  some  expression  used  by 
I,  axkd  meant  to  denote  the  harbinger  of  spring,  at 
season  Cicero  would  sail. 

«Vhoni  we  follow,"  1  imagine  to  be  said  by  Cicero  in 
Q  peraoii,  thereby  meaning  Poropeius,  though  the 
fe  in  which  this  stands  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
(. 

?  toga,  worn  in  mature  age  was  without  the  purple 
wliich  distinguished  the  pratexta  of  youth,  and 
•refore  called  the  plain  toga,  or  manly  toga. 
>inu]n  was  the  place  of  Cicero's  birth,  where  he 
ed  to  have  a  family  seat. 


I  do  this  not  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  I 
look  upon  as  utterly  extinguished ;  but  that  nobody 
may  think  me  ungrateful  towards  him,  who  raised 
me  out  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  brought 
upon  me ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may  not 
witness  what  is  doing,  or  at  least  what  will  be  done. 
Indeed,  I  imagine  that  some  decrees  of  the  senate 
have  already  been  passed :  I  wish  it  may  be  in 
favour  of  Volcadus  s  opinion*).  Yet  what  doea  it 
signify  ?  for  all  are  of  one  mind.  But  Servius  will 
be  the  most  to  blame,  who  sent  his  son  to  destroy 
Cn.  Pompeius,  or  at  least  to  take  him  prisoner', 
with  Pontius  Titinianus*.  This  latter  was  actuated 
by  fear* ;  but  the  former — But  let  us  cease  to  raO, 
and  at  length  come  to  some  conclusion ;  though  I 
have  nothing  new  but  this,  which  I  wish  were  the 
shortest  possible,  that  there  is  life  remaining". 
The  Adriatic  Sea  being  closely  guarded,  I  shall 
sail  by  the  Tyrrhenian ;  and  if  tl^  passage  from 
Puteoii  be  difficult,  I  shall  make  my  way  to  Croton, 
or  Thurii ;  and,  good  citizens  as  we  are,  and 
attached  to  our  country,  shall  go  to  infest  the 
sea^.  I  see  no  other  manner  of  conducting  this 
war.  We  go  to  bury  ourselves  in  Egypt  ^.  We 
cannot  be  a  match  for  Cesar  with  our  army ;  and 
there  is  no  reliance  on  peace.  But  all  this  has 
been  abundantly  deplored.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  deliver  to  Cephalion'  a  letter  about  every- 
thing that  is  done,  even  about  the  conversation  of 
people,  unless  th6y  are  quite  dumbfounded.  I 
have  followed  your  advice,  especially  by  maiAtain- 
ing  in  our  interview  the  dignity  I  ought,  and  per- 
sisting in  not  going  up  to  the  city.  It  only  remains 
to  beg  yon  will  inform  me  as  distinctly  as  possible 
(for  there  is  no  time  to  lose)  what  you  approve, 
and  what  you  think :  though  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt.  Yet  if  anything,  or  rather  whatever 
occurs  to  your  mind,  pray  let  me  know  it. 

4  To  propose  terms  of  peace. 

•  The  object  of  Cesar's  army  at  Bmndlslum  oonld  be 
nothing  but  eithw  to  destroy  Pompeius,  or  to  make  him 
prisoner. 

•  This  must  be  the  same  as  Titinius'  son,  mentioned 
before.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

t  The  fear  of  being  ruined  by  Cesar,  if  he  had  not  Joined 
him. 

•  The  text  is  obscure,  and  very  probably  corrupt,  so 
that  I  offer  this  translation  without  any  oonfldeooe. 

▼  That  is,  shall  go  to  John  Pompeius,  even  though  his 
present  purpose  be  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  his  country ; 
for  at  that  time  Italy  was  furnished  with  com  by  importa- 
tion chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Egypt 

w  See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

X  The  bearer,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  Cicero's  letter. 
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LETTER   I. 


On  tbe  3d  of  April,  having  come  to  mj  brother's 
hoaieat  Laterium^,  I  received  your  letter,  and  was 
a  little  revived ;  which  had  not  been  the  case  since 
this  ruination.  For  I  most  highly  value  your 
approbation  of  my  firmness',  and  conduct.  And 
vrhen  you  tell  me  that  Sextus  also  approves  it,  I 
am  as  much  pleased  as  if  I  thought  I  had  the 
commendation  of  his  father,  for  whose  judgment  I 
always  entertained  the  greatest  respect :  who  for- 
merly said  to  me,  what  I  often  recollect,  on  that 
5th  of  December*,  when  I  asked  him,  **  Sextus* 

I  what  then  do  you  advise  ?"  *'  Let  me  not  die,'' 
said  he  in  the  words  of  Homer,  '*  indolently  and 

'  ignobly ;  bat  after  some  great  deed,  which  may  be 
heard  by  generations  to  come."  His  authority 
therefore  lives  with  me ;  and  his  son,  who  is  like 
him,  has  the  same  weight  with  me  which  the 
father  had.  I  beg  you  to  make  my  kindest  com- 
pliments to  him.  Though  you  defer  giving  your 
opinion  to  no  distant  period ;  (for  I  imagine  that 
hired  peace-maker^  has  already  summed  up; 
already  something  has  been  done  in  that  assembly 
of  senators  ;  for  I  do  not  esteem  it  a  senate ;)  yet 
by  that  you  keep  me  in  suspense  ;  the  less  so  how- 
ever, T>ecause  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  opinion  about 
what  I  ought  to  do**.  Why  else  should  you  men- 
tion Flavius's  having  a  legion  and  the  province  of 
Sicily,  and  that  this  is  already  carried  into  effect  ? 
What  crimes,  think  you,  are  partly  in  preparation, 
and  now  contriving  ;  partly  on  the  point  of  being 
executed  ?  And  should  I  disregard  that  law  of 
Solon,  your  fellow.citizen<i,  as  I  esteem  it,  and 
mine  too,  who  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  join 
neither  party  in  a  civil  commotion  ?  Unless  you 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  both  I  and  the  children* 
shall  away  from  hence.  But  one  of  these  is  more 
certain  than  the  other' :  1  shall  not  however  be  in 
a  hurry  ;  I  shall  wait  for  your  advice,  and  for  the 
letter  which  I  desired  yon  would  send  by  Cepha- 
lion<,  unless  you  have  already  sent  another.  When 
you  say,  not  that  you  had  heard  it  from  any  other 
quarter ;  but  that  you  thought  within  yourself,  I 
should  be  induced  to  go  up,  if  the  question  of 
peace  were  agitated  ;  it  has  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  any  question  of  peace  can  be  agitated, 
while  it  is  most  certainly  his  wish,  if  possible,  to 

r  Tliig  place  wm  cIom  to  Arplnum.  It  is  mentioned 
book  iv.  letter  7* 

*  In  resisting  Cesar's  wishes  about  going  to  Rome.  Bee 
bonk  ix.  letter  18. 

*  Distinguished  by  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  in 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
consul. 

i*  Who  is  here  meant  is  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have 
been  bought  over  by  Caesar,  and  probably  a  tedious  speaker, 
by  what  is  said  of  his  summing  up. 

c  Namely,  that  I  should  quit  Italy,  now  that  Caraar 
assumes  tyrannical  authority. 

d  An  Athenian :  to  which  title  not  only  Atticus  but 
Cicero  might  reasonably  aspire,  from  his  attachment  to 
Atlicns. 

*  His  son  and  nephew. 

f  His  own  departure  was  more  certain  than  that  of  the 
boys, 
t  Bee  book  iz.  letter  19. 


deprive  Pompeius  of  his  army  and  province :  w3m 
perhaps  that  summary  speaker^  can  pemadeka 
to  be  quiet,  whilst  the  negotiators  go  baAwrii 
and  forwards.  I  see  nothing  now  Uiat  I  caa  bape. 
or  think  possible  to  be  done :  yet  this  deserws  the 
attention  of  an  upright  man,  and  is  a  great  p^iticai 
question ;  whether  one  should  enter  into  theeosa- 
sels  of  a  tyrant,  when  he  is  going  to  dcUTwite  oa 
some  good  cause.  Therefore  if  it  shoald  hspfeo 
that  I  am  summoned  (which  I  do  not  regard :  for 
I  told  him  what  I  should  say  upon  tbe  sabjett  of 
peace  •,  which  he  strongly  reprobated),  but  yet  if  il 
should  happen,  let  me  know  what  yon  think  I  o^ 
to  do.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  which  is  mn 
deserving  of  consideration.  I  am  glad  yoa  wot 
pleased  with  Trebatins's  report ;  he  is  a  good  asa, 
and  a  good  citizen  ;  and  your  own  repeated  eipcw- 
sion  of  "  exceUent  weU,"  is  the  only  thisf  4^ 
has  hitherto  given  me  satisfaction.  I  etgeHf 
expect  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  imagiae  kn 
already  been  sent  YouJ  and  Sextos  hsTC  wta- 
tained  the  same  dignity  which  you  reconamoid  to 
me.  Your  friend  Celer  is  more  doqocnt  4ia 
wise.  What  you  heard  from  TulUa  aboot  ik 
young  men  is  true.  What  you  mention  short  M. 
Antonius'',  appears  to  me  not  so  bad  in  fictasn 
sound.  This  irresolution,  in  whidi  I  now  as^  ii 
as  bad  as  death  :  for  I  ought  either  to  haw  seJ^ 
with  freedom  among  the  ill-disposed ;  or,  ctca  it 
some  hazard,  to  have  joined  the  good  party.  "  I^ 
us  either  follow  the  rash  measures  of  the  good ;  « 
let  us  lash  the  boldness  of  the  wicked'."  Both  m 
attended  with  danger ;  but  the  course  I  take  ii  srt 
dishonourable,  and  yet  ia  not  aafe.  I  d¥  not  tfaiik 
that  he*  who  sent  hi^son  to  Bmndisioai oa ti« 
subject  of  peace  (about  which  I  entertain  the  taw 
sentiments  as  you,  that  it  is  a  palpable  preteaee^ 
and  that  war  is  preparing  with  all  vigour)  ii  hkeh 
to  be  appointed.  Of  thia,  as  I  hoped,  no  mestioa 
has  hitherto  been  made".  I  have  therefore  tte 
less  occasion  to  write,  or  cren  to  think  whst  I 
should  do,  in  case  I  were  appointed. 


^  I  apprehend  this  to  allude  to  the  hired 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  sad  to  be  ^ 
ken  in  mockery  of  his  tedious  speeches,  nmmariiu  be!^ 
equivalent  to  perorasse, 

•  See  book  ix.  letter  18.  ^ 

J  The  following  part  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  »  portwif* 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  one  from  Attkus,  to  wl**  ^ 
alludes. 

It  It  is  doubtful  to  what  this  aUudes;  and  todnd  H  » 
doubtful  if  the  text  be  correct. 

1  I  suspect  this  sentence  to  t»e  a  qaotatjoe  piodated  ^ 
illustration  of  what  immediately  precedes ;  otixrviw  H  t* 
odd  that  the  same  observation  should  be  repestnl  vftb  « 
Uttle  variation. 

■»  Perhaps  Balbns ;  the  younger  Balbos.  who  ww  *•» 
nephew  by  birth,  being  his  son  by  adoptkn.  Sreboakna 
letter  9. 

«  I  understand  this  to  mean  that  no  ni«twBh«<^«" 
made  of  appointing  anybody  to  negotiate  with  Pwipe^; 
and  he  was  glad  of  it,  not  because  be  did  oat  «i*  »* 
peace,  but  because  he  saw  that  aU  overtmes  far  thsl  ja^ 
pose  would  be  insincere  on  the  part  of  C«sr.  "jf^ 
designed  either  to  allay  tbe  clamours  of  a«ne  weWunimif 
persons  in  Italy,  or  to  embarrass  and  oast  aa  odlaiB  Bp« 
Pompdus. 
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LETTER  IL 

I  RiCKiVED  jov  letter  the  5th  of  April,  which 
as  broDght  by  Cephalion  ;  and  had  designed  to 
main  the  following  day  at  Mintorns,  and  thence 
imediately  to.  embark ;  bat  I  stopped  at  my 
t)ther's  house  in  Arcanum,  that,  tiU  the  arrivd 

some  sorer  information  <>,  I  might  be  lest  ob. 
rred,  and  yet  everything  might  be  done'  which 
old  be  done  without  me.  The  warbler  is  now 
re  ^  and  1  am  eager  to  be  off;  no  matter  whither, 
by  what  passage.  But  this  will  be  for  my  con- 
leration  with  those  who  understand  it'.  Con- 
Of,  as  far  as  yon  can,  to  assist  me  with  your 
iDBels,  as  yon  have  hitherto  done.  The  state  of 
airs  is  mcapable  of  being  disentangled  :  every- 
Dg  most  be  left  to  fortune.  I  struggle  without 
!  hope.  If  anything  better  should  occur,  it  will 
t  surprise.  I  hope  Dionysius  has  not  set  out 
come  hither,  as  my  daughter  TuUia  wrote  me 
rd.     Not  only  the  time  is  unsuitable ;  but  I  do 

care  to  have  my  troubles,  great  as  they  are, 
ie  an  exhibition  to  one  who  is  not  friendly.  I 
not  however  wish  you  to  quarrel  with  him  on 
aooount. 


LETTER  lU. 

'rough  I  have  really  nothing  to  tell  you,  yet 
is  what  I  wanted  brides  to  know" :  whether 
ar  was  set  out* ;  in  what  state  he  left  the  city, 
whom  he  had  appointed  over  different  districts 
offices ;  whether  any  commissioners  had  been 

by  decree  of  the  senate  to  treat  with  Pom- 
I  and  the  consuls  on  the  subject  of  peace, 
ling  therefore  to  know  this,  I  have  for  that 
ose  sent  this  letter ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
to  inform  me  about  this,  and  anything  which 
ay  concern  mo  to  know.  1  shall  wait  in 
nam  till  I  hear.  This  is  the  second  letter  I 
dictated  to  yon  this  same  7th  of  April,  having 
;n  a  longer  tht  day  before  with  my  own  hand*. 

say  that  you  were  seen  in  the  court^ ;  not 
I  mean  to  accuse  you ;  for  I  am  myself  open 
:  same  accusation^.  I  am  expecting  to  hear 
yon,  yet  do  not  know  very  well  what  1  should 
L      However,  if  there  is  nothing,  I  shall  be 

0  bear  even  that  Csesar  by  letter  excuses 
r  not  going  up,  and  says  that  he  takes  it  in 
MLrt.     I  do  not  regard  what  he  adds,  that 

1  and  Servius  have  compluned  of  his  not 
Dg  the  same  liberty  to  them  as  to  me. 
iUj  men !  who  would  send  their  sons  to 
e  Cd.  Pompeius,  yet  hesitate  themselves  to 
o  the  senate.  Bat  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
8  letter*. 

nnatlon  respecting  Cesar's  proceedings,  as  appears 

a  bseqncnt  letter. 

Toratory  to  his  embarkation. 

book  ix.  letter  18. 

captain  of  the  vessd,  and  others  acquainted  with 

naSm. 

Tcfen  to  the  preceding  letter. 
o  to  Spain  against  Pompeins's  Ueutenants. 

longer  letter  was  the  first  of  this  book. 
repUk  was  properly  the  court  of  the  chief  priest ; 
tist  here  be  understood  of  some  place  where  Ccear 
court. 

(ziff  tm^  Cvear  at  Formic, 
tuia  not  oome  down  to  OS. 


LETTER   IV. 

I  HAVX  received  several  letters  from  you  the 
same  day,  all  full  of  information ;  one  particularly, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  volume,  deserves  to  be 
repeatedly  read,  as  I  do  ^  I  assure  you  that  your 
pains  have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  that  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you.  And  as  long  as  you 
can,  that  is,  as  long  as  yon  know  where  to  find 
me,  I  earnestly  beg  that  yon  will  continue  to  write 
very  frequently.  But  let  us  at  length  make  an 
end,  if  possible,  or  some  moderation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  of  the  wailing  which  I  daily  utter. 
For  I  now  no  longer  think  of  the  dignity,  the 
honours,  the  state  of  life,  which  I  have  lost ;  but 
what  I  have  enjoyed,  what  I  have  done,  in  what 
reputation  I  have  lived  ;  and,  even  in  these  cala- 
mities, what  difference  exbts  between  me,  and 
those  on  whose  account  I  have  lost  everything. 
These  are  they  who,  unless  they  had  driven  me 
from  the  country,  thought  they  could  not  obtain 
the  indulgence  of  their  wishes ;  of  whose  associa- 
tion and  wicked  combination  you  see  the  issue. 
The  one*  bums  with  fury  and  wickedness,  and, 
instead  of  relaxing,  is  daily  growing  more  violent ; 
first  he  drove  him*  from  Italy ;  now  he  endeavours 
to  persecute  him  in  another^  quarter,  to  plunder 
him  in  another'  province :  nor  does  he  any  longer 
refuse,  but  in  some  measure  demands,  that,  as  he 
is,  BO  also  he  may  be  called,  a  tyrant.  The  other ; 
he,  who  formerly  would  not  so  much  as  raise  me 
up  when  I  was  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  who  said  he 
could  do  nothing  contrary  to  Ceesar's  will ;  having 
escaped  from  the  hands  and  sword  of  his  father- 
in-Uw**,  is  preparing  war  by  sea  and  land,  not 
indeed  without  provocation ;  but  however  just,  or 
even  necessary,  yet  ruinous  to  his  fellow-citixens, 
nnless  he  conquers ;  calamitous  even  if  he  does 
conquer.  Great  as  these  generals  are,  I  do  not 
set  their  actions»  nor  their  fortune,  before  my 
own,  however  flourishing  they  may  seem,  however 
afflicted  I.  For  who  can  ever  be  happy,  that  has 
either  abandoned  his  country,  or  enslaved  it?  And  if, 
as  yon  remind  me,  I  have  rightly  said  in  my  book*, 
that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  honourable, 
nothing  evil  but  what  is  base;  then  assuredly 
each  of  those  men  is  most  wretched;  both  ii 
whom  have  always  preferred  their  own  power  and 
their  private  advantage  before  their  country's 
prosperity  and  honour.  I  am  therefore  supported 
by  an  excellent  conscience,  when  I  reflect  that  I 
have  either  rendered  the  greatest  serrices  to  my 
country  when  it  was  in  my  power ;  or  certainly 
have  never  thought  of  it  but  with  reverence ;  and 
that  the  republic  has  been  overthrown  by  that  very 
storm  which  1  foresaw  fourteen  years  ago'.  I 
shall  go  then  with  this  conscience  accompanying 
me,  in  great  affliction  it  is  true ;  yet  tha^  not  so 
much  on  my  own  or  on  my  brotiier's  account, 
(for  our  age,  whether  well  or  otherwise,  is  already 
spent)  as  on  account  of  the  boys,  to  whom  I  some- 


7  This  little  irr^ularity  of  construction  is  not  to  be 
condemned  in  a  familiar  letter,  and  seemed  to  be  equally 
admissible  in  English  as  in  Latin. 

■  Canar.  »  Pompeius. 

»»  Greece.  c  Spain.  «•  Cesar. 

<  Probably  aUuding  to  his  treatise  on  Oovanuneat,  hut 
contained  also  in  his  Paradoxes. 

f  At  the  time  of  his  consulate. 
SB 


»-.  ^M-^rj*  me,  ft  Hm 

U-»  *e.  fi^  w-_  ;a|,w  KC.  j«  i»  t^ 

•  ■•■••<*  in>«  C«r».  Tt.a?  ae  «o««d  a 
»e:  far  ke  k*rf  amrc^  a  C«9u«m  t^ 
W<0rc«  Uut  11,  eke  I3cfc.    Tkotibre,  if  I  „._„ 

^  ,^T?^  q?**  prttady.  Hewotto 

Ibe  people  at  PstcDti ;  and  ksvug  done  so.  he 

Ibal  .ff«f  Yo.  know  tfce  ««;  he  coiiceekd 
pothinf.  la  the  ftm  pUet,  nothing  it  more  cer- 
Uin  thee  that  .U  who  had  been  coodeamed  bj  the 
Pompeian  Uw  wiU  be  rettoredi ;  aooordingly  he  ia 
to  make  om  of  their  ierricea  in  Sidly.  He  made 
DO  doabC  of  C«iar'i  getting  poMesaion  of  Spun ; 
that  be  would  then  paraae  Pompdna  withhia 
•rmy,  whererer  he  might  be ;  and  that  hia  death 
would  be  the  termination  of  the  war.  Nothinr 
could  be  nearei^acoompliahed»^:  that  Csaar  had 

fill,  own  «n  ^Wntu^mm. 

»  lU  ■pp.ar.  to  hav«  b«wi  paying  court  to  Cwar.  at  tha 
Mpm..  of  hi.  fkihor  and  uncle.    It  wm  the  more  rexa- 

i^iriJii  r^'  **^*r^\****  ^^  «ideaTouring  to  keep 
i  Hoe  book  Ix.  letter  14. 


HcapplaaiedByemiKt 
'^■f  v^toGmeeScstkt^ 
i^ee  the  eomt  of  tke  A^riilx  I 

■K?*   AadbeaddedtpaC 
iftniCT.    So  that  tkis  i»  MV 

Tfcemt  he  piUiiiail  to  the  next  day,  b  vteel 
If  tkete  aMd  he  aaythia^  «t>rth  relatii«.  I  «il 
WTMtaowiL  There  are  ao«tham,h>wia; 
«MI  oMtad  to  aak ;  aa.  whether  Ow  VMM 
^»tfarantBrregnMa?or~JH»wcaaI 


k  TU»»  asmablj  to  tke  cMom  of  Che  Lttiakvan 

tfcepiibhetrmemy,    8»  book  rik  tetter  11. 

-  C«ar  bed  fwrihly  eeiari  the  pobDe  ia«9  k  *• 
tomroy  at  Rome,  the  tribune  MeteOns  in  «fa  n-6f 

■  The  word  tJtmphm  in  thJe  place  mw  W  bm 
JMj^cbaracter  C«ar  wonld  exbftit-  6»to*A 

•Curio.    See  letter  7  of  Hito  book. 

»  The  laurels  were  attached  br  the  aoliSm.  te  ca» 
quonoe  of  eome  signal  victory  gained  ow  aa  eB«y. 

\  The  oonmls  and  proconsala  had  tw«lTeHcte«r« 
them  by  the  senate,  the  propmtora  h«l  only  ^ 

'  Licence  to  liTe  where  he  pleased. 

•  C«sar  had  not  been  aWe  t©  p««««il  wtt  Gkawa 
^"^isbinghimtogotoRome.    See  book  is.  kOsr  UL 

*  Sicily. 

■  Oractlhwnhfcowiiaatbartty.mtfl»»aM»W* 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


He  said  that  the  oomnltte  had  beenl  offered 
bifflidf,  bat  that  he  had  declined  it  for  the  next 
r.  There  are  other  dremnstaiicea,  alio,  about 
ch  I  ihaU  inquire.  In  oondosion,  he  aware. 
It  be  would  eaailj  aeoompliah,  that  Ccaar  ought 
be  moat  friendlj  towardi  me.  **  For  what,  I 
",  baa  Dokbella  written  to  me  ?''  I  aaked 
It  ?  He*  aaaerted,  that  when  he  had  written  to 
re  that  I  would  go  to  Rome,  Ceaar  ezpreaaed 
greateat  Ihankfalneaa,  and  not  only  approved, 
wu  even  g^  that  I  had  acted  aa  I  did.  What 
k  70a  ?  I  have  reanmed  my  compoanre.  For 
loapidoD  of  domeatic  calamity,  and  of  the 
rertation  with  Hiitina,  haa  been  greatly  relieved, 
r  I  wish  him^  to  prore  worthy  of  na  I  And 
I  invite  myaelf  to  find  aome  ezcnae'  for  him ! 
it  ia  neceasary  to  have  aome  communication 
Hirtioa.  There  muat  be  aomething;  but  I 
Id  be  glad  if  it  might  turn  out  to  be  inconaider- 

And  yet  I  wonder  he  ahould  not  have  come 
But  we  ahaU  see  how  it  ia.  You  will  let 
3ppii  give  credit  to  Terentia^  Thia  ia  now 
only  ding  to  be  apprehended  in  the  city*. 
It  me,  however,  with  your  advice,  whether  I 
Id  go  by  land  to  Rhegium,  or  ahould  embark 
hence.  But  since  I  do  not  go  immediately, 
11  have  aomething  to  write  to  you,  aa  aoon  aa 
e  aeen  Curio.  Pray  take  care,  aa  usual,  to  let 
Qow  how  Tiro  goea  on*. 


LETTER  V. 

nay  general  intention  I  conceive  I  have 

y  written  to  you  explicitly  enough ;  reapect- 

\e  day,  nothing  can  be  aaid  wiUi  certainty, 

lat  it  will  not  be  before  the  new  moon. 

a  diacourae  the  next  day  came  to  the  aame 

t,  imleaa  that  he  atill  more  openly  gave  me 

lerstand  that  be  saw  no  end  to  thia  atate  of 

The  charge  you  impoae  upon  me  of  regu- 

tbe  young  Quintua,  la  an  Arcadian  under- 

*.      However,  I  will  leave  nothing  untried  ; 

vish  you  would  do  ao  too :  but  I  shall  not 

him.      I  wrote  immediately  to  Veatoriua 

Tullia* ;  and  indeed  ahe  preaaed  me  ear- 

Vectenua  haa  apoken  to  you  more  reaaon- 

tn  be  wrote  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  aufficiently 

my  surpriae  at  the  careleaaneaa  of  the 

9n  '.     For  upon  hearing  from  Philotimua 

ierstand  tbeae  to  be  the  worda  of  Curio,  ao  that 
ncmita  Curio  iaid. 
t>ella. 

119  Qufntoa. 

I  oonobive  to  be  the  meaniof  of  the  origioal, 
iM  been  variously  Interpreted,  and,  as  is  too  fre- 
olMCure  texts,  unwarrantably  altered. 
Ota  B  on  book  vili.  letter  7. 
wrmnt  of  money  is  the  only  thing  to  be  appre- 
T  Terontia ;  the  number  of  other  females  of  dis- 
iofng  away  any  impropriety  in  her  remaining 
le  lMM>k  vil.  letter  14. 

t  t>e  remembered  that  Tiro  was  left  ill  at  Patne. 
»  <Hislnal  Is  the  word  ^reodto,  which  is  probably 
a  ma  orada  reported  in  the  first  book  of  Herodo- 
>x-7,  diaooantenanoing,  as  a  work  of  great  dilB- 
•tditaied  attacdc  of  Arcadia  by  the  Laoed«nonians. 
12  of  ibis  book. 

KZBCOtaln  to  what  this  alludes ;  but  seems,  by 
ir«,  Ceea  lettsria  of  Ibis  book,]  most  probably  to 
:x  Advance  of  money. 
a^j  piobably  allude  to  Vectenos  having  called 


that  I  might  purchaae  that  cottage  from  Canuleiua 
for  60  aeatertia  (400/.),  and  might  have  it  for  leaa, 
if  I  applied  to  Vectenna  ;  I  did  apply  to  him  to  get 
aome  abatement,  if  he  could,  from  that  aum.  He 
engaged  to  do  ao ;  and  aent  me  word  a  little  while 
ago,  that  he  had  bought  it  for  30  aeatertia  (240/.), 
and  deaired  I  would  let  him  know  to  whom  I  would 
have  it  aaaigned ;  that  the  money  waa  to  be  paid 
the  13th  of  November.  I  wrote  to  him  rather 
angrily,  yet  with  a  familiar  joke.  But  now,  aa  he 
acta  with  liberality,  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault 
with  him,  and  have  written  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
been  aet  right  by  you.  I  ahail  be  glad  to  hear  what 
you  intend  about  your  journey,  and  when.  April  17. 


LETTER  VI. 
Nothing  now  stopa  me  but  the  aeaaon.  I  shall 
uae  no  cunning  in  my  proceedinga",  happen  what 
may  in  Spain*  Neverthdeaa  keep  my  counael.  I 
have  explained  to  you  all  my  intentiona  in  a  former 
letter,  for  which  reaaon  thia  will  be  abort ;  beaidea, 
I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  busy.  Reapecting  young 
Quintua,  **  I  take  all  paina'  *^ — you  know  the  reat 
The  adrice  you  give  me  b  both  friendly  and  pru- 
dent ;  but  everything  will  be  eaay,  if  I  can  only 
guard  againat  bima.  It  ia  an  arduoua  taak.  There 
are  many  excellent  >>  pointa  about  him :  bat  nothing 
plain,  nothing  candid.  I  wiah  you  had  undertaken 
to  manage  the  young  man ;  for  hia  father,  by  hia 
over-indulgence,  undoea  whatever  I  do.  If  I  could 
act  without  the  father'a  interference,  I  could  ma- 
nage him.  Thia  you  can  do*.  But  I  forgive  him. 
It  ia,  I  aay,  an  arduoua  taak.  I  have  been  con- 
fidently  told  thatPompeiua  b  going  through  lUyrium 
to  GanlJ.  I  muat  now  oonaider  how  and  which 
way  I  ahall  proceed. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  QUITS  approve  your  going  to  Apulia  and 
Sipontum,  and  that  appearance^  of  unaettledneaa, 
and  do  not  conaider  you  to  be  under  the  aame 
circumatancea  aa  myaelf.  Not  but  we  have  both 
the  aame  duty  to  perform  in  the  republic  ;  but  that 
b  not  the  queation.  The  atruggle  ia,  who  ahall  be 
king ;  in  which  the  more  moderate  king  haa  been 
driven  out,  he  who  b  the  better  and  honeater  of 
the  two,  who  muat  conquer,  or  the  very  name  of 
the  Roman  people  will  be  extinguished :  yet  if  he 
conqoera,  he  will  conquer  after  the  manner  and 
example  of  Sulla.    In  thia  atraggle,  therefore,  it  b 

Cicero  by  the  title  of  *<  Proconsul,"  [see  letter  11  of  this 
book,]  in  consequence  of  which  Cicero  in  return  called 
him  monetaliSt  or  **  money-stamper.'*  Cicero  seems  to 
hare  been  displeased  with  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
Teotenus  had  concluded  the  purchase,  and  fixed  the  day 
of  payment,  without  consulting  him. 

«  Shall  not  wait  to  see  bow  things  turn  out  in  Spain. 

'  This  alludes  to  a  passage  in  Terence,  where  an  old  man 
exposes  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  educate  his  son. 

r  Young  Quintus. 

>>  See  letters  10  and  IS  of  this  book. 

1  Cicero  was  living  with  his  brother  Qulntus,  whereas 
Atticus  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  influence. 

J  I  suppose  on  his  way  to  Spain ;  but  it  was  not  true. 

k  Atticus,  pot  willing  to  offend  Cesar  by  abruptly 
quitting  Italy,  eeems  to  hare  intended  to  pa»  some  time 
irregularly  in  Uie  south-eastern  parts  previously  to  his 
departure. 

SBt 
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not  for  you  openly  to  espouse  either  party,  bat  to 
bend  to  the  times.  But  my  case  is  a  different  one, 
being  under  such  obligations  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
appear  ungrateful.  I  do  not,  however,  think  of 
going  into  the  field  ;  but  of  retiring  into  Malta,  or 
some  other  place  of  equal  insignificance.  You  will 
say,  **  By  this  you  do  not  help  him,  towards  whom 
you  wish  to  show  your  gratitude  :  nay,  perhaps  he 
would  rather  have  wisbsd  you  did  not  go."  But 
about  this  we  shall  see  afterwards.  Let  me  but  get 
out ;  which  Dolabella  and  Curio  enable  me  to  do 
at  a  better  season,  the  one  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
other  by  the  straits  of  Sicily  ^  I  have  had  some 
hopes  that  Servius  Sulpicius  might  wish  to  converse 
with  me"* ;  and  I  sent  myfreed«man  Philotimus  to 
him  with  a  letter.  If  he  will  act  a  manly  part,  it 
may  prove  a  valuable  meeting ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
still  maintain  the  same  character  as  I  used  to  do. 
Curio  has  been  staying  with  me,  thinking  that 
Cesar  is  dejected  by  the  popular  displeasure,  and 
himself  diffident  about  Sicily,  if  Pompeius  should 
have  set  sail.  I  have  given  the  young  Quintus  a 
rough  reception.  I  find  it  was  avarice,  and  the 
hope  of  a  handsome  present  This  b  bad  enough, 
but  I  trust  there  is  nothing  of  that  baseness  which 
I  had  apprehended".  This  fault  I  imagine  you  will 
attribute  not  to  my  indulgence,  but  to  his  natural 
disposition,  while  I  endeavour  by  discipline  to 
regulate  him.  You  will  arrange  with  Philotimus 
what  you  think  best  about  the  Oppii  of  Velia*^.  I 
shall  consider  Epirus  as  mj  own' ;  but  I  think  of 
taking  a  different  course. 


LETTER  VIIL 
The  state  of  things  admonishes,  and  yon  have 
pointed  out,  and  I  see  myself,  that  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  our  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  it 
might  be  haxardous  to  have  intercepted.  But  as 
my  daughter  TuUia  frequently  writes  to  me,  begging 
me  to  wait  the  event  of  what  is  doing  in  Spain, 
and  constantly  adds  that  you  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, which  indeed  I  perceive  by  your  letters ;  I 
have  thought  it  not  unsuitable  to  let  you  know  my 
sentiments  upon  that  subject.  I  think  the  advice 
would  be  prudent,  if  I  meant  to  shape  my  conduct 
by  the  fate  of  Spain,  which  you  say  I  ought  to  do. 
For  it  must  necessarily  happen,  either  that  Cssar 
is  driven  out  of  Spain,  which  I  should  exceedingly 
desire ;  or  that  the  war  is  protracted ;  or  that  be, 
as  he  seems  confidently  to  expect,  seises  upon 
Spain.  If  he  is  driven  out,  with  what  grace  or 
honour  shall  I  then  go  to  Pompeius,  when  I  imagine 
Curio  himself*!  will  go  over  to  him  ?  If  the  war  is 
protracted,  for  what  am  I  to  wait,  or  how  long  ? 
It  remains,  that  if  we  are  beaten  in  Spain,  I  should 
be  quiet.  But  upon  this  point  I  think  otherwise. 
For  I  would  sooiter  desert  him'  a  conqueror,  than 
conquered  and  doubtful  (instead  of  confident)  of 


1  Dolabella  and  Curio  were  Cioero't  friends,  and  held 
oommanda  in  thorn  parts  respectirely. 

">  Servius  Sulpicius  was  a  senator  of  great  respect,  a 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  a  favourer  of  peace,  but  of  a  timid 
character. 

B  See  letter  4  of  thb  book. 

o  See  book  rilL  letter  7,  and  book  vii.  letter  13. 

P  This  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  answer  to  some  letter 
from  Atticus,  offering  Cicero  the  free  use  of  his  place  in 
Epirus. 

q  Who  is  of  Cesar's  par^.  r  Cmmr. 


his  affairs.  Inasmuch  as  I  foresee  execntioQS  if  he 
is  victoiious,  and  violation  of  private  property,  mi 
the  recall  of  exiles,  and  catt<illing  of  debts,  mi 
honours  bestowed  upon  the  basest  men,  and  t  kn^. 
dom  such  as  not  only  no  Roman,  but  not  even  asj 
Persian  can  bear,  is  it  possible  for  my  indignsriB 
to  be  silent  ?  Can  my  eyes  sustain  the  aght  of  ay 
delivering  my  opinion "  in  the  company  of  Gahiiat? 
And  even  of  his  being  called  upon  to  spesk  int? 
In  the  presence  of  your  client  Cldias?  la  tksi 
of  C.  Ateius's  client  Plaguleius  ?  And  the  rest  ^ 
But  why  do  I  enumerate  my  enania?  «kllt 
I  cannot  without  pain  see  in  the  Kute  sy  ««i 
connexions  S  whom  I  have  mysdf  defended,  ear 
act  amongst  them  without  shame.  Whit  if  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  I  shonld  be  aQo«ed  t» 
do  so  ?  For  his  friends  write  me  word  thst  ke  ii 
far  firom  being  satisfied  with  me,  because  I  Ivve 
not  gone  into  the  senate.  However,  I  csimot  ea- 
tertain  a  thought  of  reoommoiding  mys^  to  Urn, 
and  that  with  some  risk,  with  whom  I  icfosed  to 
be  united  even  with  recompense.  Then  eonnder 
this,  that  the  whole  contest  is  not  to  be  dedM 
in  Spain ;  unless  you  suppose  that,  upon  kflsf 
this,  Pompeius  will  throw  up  his  arms ;  notvith- 
standing  his  whole  plan  isThemistodean".  Fork 
deems  him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  sea  to  he 
necesf  arily  master  of  affairs.  Hence,  withsai  e« 
striving  to  keep  Spain  by  itself,  be  hu  tknjt 
made  naval  preparations  his  principal  ctre.  He 
will  accordingly  sail,  when  the  season  is  fit,  «^t 
prodigious  fleet,  and  will  come  to  Italy ;  vkR 
what  shall  I  be,  sitting  idle  ?  For  it  viU  ao  iDSfcr 
be  allowable  to  be  neuter.  ShaH  I  tiien  oppose  bi 
fleet  ?  What  evil  can  be  greater,  or  cren  so  pert' 
What  indeed  can  be  baser  .>  Have  I  fc««y*  ■■* 
alone  borne  his  wickedness  against  the  absent ;  vi 
shall  I  not  bear  it  in  company  with  PompeiBS  «^ 
the  other  chiefs  ?  But  if,  setting  aside  dotf .  n 
consider  only  the  danger;  diere  is  danger  ta 
those *",  if  I  do  wrong ;  from  him*,  if  I  do  nj^t: 
nor  can  any  plan  be  devised  in  these  troubka  wtek 
is  free  from  danger.  There  can  tberelbre  be  m 
doubt  but  I  should  avoid  doing  anytiung  basevisk 
danger,  which  I  would  avoid  even  with  s**F 
Should  I  not  have  crossed  the  sea  along  wib  Pb®- 
peius  ?  It  was  not  in  my  power  ;  there  is  ^ 
account  of  the  days.  Besides  (to  oonfiesa  tbe  trsA. 
without  that  concealment  which  I  migbt  vat)*  o^e 
thing  deceived  me,  which  perhaps  ought  not,  bat^ 
did  deceive  me ;  for  I  thought  there  wooMbepeice; 
and  if  this  had  taken  place,  I  did  not  care  to  hs|c 
Caesar  angry  with  me,  at  the  time  that  be  •oiM 
be  reconcUed  to  Pompeius.  For  1  had  slreedr  (A 
the  effects 7  of  their  union.  It  was  throQsb  fesr  of 
this  that  I  fell  into  this  diUtorineo.  Bat  I  ^ 
obtain  every  purpose  if  I  make  *  haste :  if  I  **■!• 
I  shall  lose  it  And  yet,  my  Atticus,  certam  w- 
guries  inspire  me  with  confident  hope ;  not  '^ 
auguries  of  our  college  *  collected  by  Appws  ^ 


*  In  the 

*  Recalled  from  banishment  hy  Ccsarit  anthBittr- 

«  Who  retired  before  the  Penianslh>nAtfaamt>«>^ 
qoer  them  at  sea. 

*  The  text  is  probably  corropt.    I  offer  tbis  iaietW^ 
tion  as  what  appears  the  least  exceptlonabls. 

"^  Pompeins'S  party.  *  Ctmr- 

7  When  Pompeias  assisted  Clodfais^  vievi  ^nm^i* 
his  own  connexion  with  Cesar. 
«  To  quit  Italy.  •  Tbe  o^cga  tf  HPi*> 
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Me  of  Plato  on  the  subject  of  tyrants.  For  I 
not  fee  bj  what  means  he  can  long  remain  with- 
t  falling  dr  himself,  even  without  anj  exertion 
oor  part :  since  finesh  and  flourishing,  in  the 
tee  of  six  or  seren  days,  he  became  the  object 
the  bitterest  hatred  to  that  same  indigent  and 
mdoned  multitude ;  having  so  soon  lost  the  pre- 
sion  of  two  things  ;  of  clemency,  in  the  case  of 
Stellas  ^ ;  of  wealth,  in  the  affair  of  the  trea- 
y '.  Now  what  companioDs  or  ministera  can 
employ,  if  the  provinces,  if  the  republic  is  to 
governed  by  persons,  no  one  of  whom  has  been 
e  to  regulate  his  own  patrimony  for  two  months? 
!re  is  no  enumerating  all  the  particulars,  which 
will  readily  comprehend ;  only  place  them  in 
r  view,  and  you  will  presently  understand  that 
1  a  kingdom  can  hardly  last  six  months.  If  I 
mistaken  in  this,  I  shall  bear  it,  as  many  ex- 
mt  men,  distinguished  in  the  republic,  have 
le  it :  unless  you  imagine  that  I  would  rather 
like  Sardanapalus  in  his  bed  ',  than  in  a  The- 
oclean  exile :  who  being,  as  Thucydides  says, 
e  ablest  to  apprehend  things  present,  after  the 
test  consultation;  and  far  the  best  to  con- 
ire  of  things  to  come,  what  was  likely  to  take 
5 ;"  yet  fell  into  those  straits,  which  he  would 
avoided,  if  nothing  had  deceived  him.  Though 
as  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  same  author, 
linently  foresaw  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
J  they  were  yet  in  obscurity ;"  yet  he  did  not 
ither  how  to  escape  the  envy  of  the  Lacedemo- 
t,  or  that  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  nor  what  he 
>romi8ing  to  Artaxerxes.  That  night  would  not 
been  so  calamitous  to  the  prudent  Africanus ; 
hat  day  of  Sulla's  superiority  so  sad  to  the 
rd  C.  Marina  ;  if  nothing  had  deceived  them, 
rtheless  I  support  my  opinion  by  the  augury 
re  mentioned.  This  does  not  deceive  me; 
riU  it  turn  out  otherwise.  He  must  fail  either 
s  enemies,  or  by  himself,  who  indeed  is  his 
vorat  enemy.  I  hope  this  may  happen  during 
fe,  though  it  is  time  for  me  to  think  of  that 
il,  not  of  this  short  life.  But  should  anything 
n  to  me  sooner  than  I  expect,  it  signifies 
whether  I'see  it  done,  or  foresee  that  it  will  be 
This  being  so,  it  is  not  to  be  borne,  that  I 
I  submit  to  those  against  whom  the  senate 
i  xne  with  authority  to  see  that  the  republic 
ed  no  detriment*.  To  you  I  commend  all 
mcems ;  though  such  is  your  affection  to- 
me that  they  need  not  my  commendation, 
t  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you ;  for  I  sit  here 
raiting  for  an  opportunity  to  sail.  Yet  no- 
ever  so  demanded  to  be  told,  as  that  of  all  your 
»Iied  kindnesses  none  was  at  any  time  more 
able  to  me  than  the  sweet  and  assiduous  at- 
1  yon  have  bestowed  on  my  dear  Tullia.  She 
^eif  highly  gratified  by  it ;  and  1  no  less  so. 
ccellence  is  indeed  wonderful.  How  does  she 
le  pnbUc  misfortunes !  How  her  own  do- 
exnbarrassments !  And  what  a  courage  does 
>^w  at  my  departure  !  Call  it  natural  affec- 
r    the  completest  union  of  minds ;  yet  she 

oxn  he  bad  wished  to  kiU.     See  letter  4  of  this 

I  plonder  of  which  showed  that  he  was  hi  want  of 

laxiapalus  was  an  Assyrian  kiog  distinguifihed  for 

txtoacy. 

Sa  «xmsnlahlp. 


would  fhave  me  do  what  is  right,  and  be  well 
esteemed.  But  of  this  too  raudb,  lest  I  call  forth 
my  own  sensibility.  If  you  hear  anything  certain 
about  Spain,  or  anything  else,  while  I  remain  in 
Itely,  you  will  write  to  me.  And  at  my  departure, 
I  shall  perhaps  send  again  to  you  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  Tullia  seemed  to  think  you  would  not  at 
present  leave  Itely.  I  must  manage  to  get  An- 
tonius's  consent,  as  well  as  Curio's,  to  my  residing 
at  Malte,  without  teking  a  part  in  this  war.  I 
wish  I  may  find  him  as  accommodating  and  kind 
to  me  as  Curio.  He '  is  said  to  be  coming  to  Mi- 
senum  the  2d  of  May,  that  is  to-day ;  but  he  has 
sent  before  an  ungracious  letter,  of  which  I  inclose 
a  copy. 

AnUmiuty  Tribune  qf  the  Peaple,  Proprmtor,  to 
Cicero,  Imperator, 
Unless  I  had  a  great  regard  for  yon,  indeed 
much  greater  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  have 
minded  the  report  which  is  spread  about  you, 
especially  as  I  do  not  believe  it ;  yet  loving  you  as 
I  do,  I  cannot  dissemble  that  the  very  rumour, 
however  unfounded,  greatly  affecte  me.  I  cannot 
think  that  you  will  cross  the  sea,  considering  your 
affection  for  Dolabella  and  your  daughter,  that 
accomplished  woman,  and  the  esteem  in  which  you 
are  held  by  all  of  us',  to  whom  indeed  your  dignity 
and  splendour  are  almost  dearer  than  to  yourself. 
But  I  have  not  thought  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
be  indifferent  to  what  is  said  even  by  ill-disposed 
penons  ;  and  I  have  acted  with  the  greater  zeal, 
because  I  consider  the  task  imposed  upon  me  to  be 
the  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  offence  which  has 
arisen  between  us**,  rather  from  my  jealousy  than 
from  any  injury  on  your  part.  For  I  would  have 
you  believe  that,  excepting  my  Cesar,  nobody  is 
dearer  to  me  than  you,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
I  am  persuaded  Cesar  esteems  M.  Cicero  among  ; 
his  best  friends.  Therefore  I  b^  you,  my  Cicero, 
to  take  no  hasty  step, — but  to  distrust  the  attech-  [ 
ment  of  one  S  who  first  injured  you  that  he  might 
afterwards  confer  a  kindness;  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  to  run  away  from  one  ^  who,  though  he 
should  not  love  you  (which,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case),  yet  would  wish  you  to  be  in  safety  and  in 
honour.  I  have  expressly  sent  to  you  my  intimate 
friend  Calpumius,  that  you  may  be  assured  of  the 
great  interest  I  take  in  your  life  and  dignity. 

The  same  day  Fhilotimus  brought  the  following 
letter  from  Cesar. 

Caiar,  Imperator^  to  Cicero,  Imperator, 

Though  I  was  penuaded  that  you  would  do 
nothing  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet  I  have  been  I 
moved  by  common  report  to  write  to  you,  and  to 
request,  by  the  intimacy  between  us,  that  you 
would  not  in  this  declining  stote  of  affain  teke  any 
step  which  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  teke 
in  their  sound  stete.  For  you  will  both  inflict  a 
severer  blow  on  our  friendship,  and  less  well  con- 
sult your  own  advantage,  if  you  appear  to  be 

'  Antonina. 
r  Us  of  Canar'6  party. 

^  Antonius  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  angurahip  Sn 
opposition  to  Cicero. 
*  Pumpeius. 
J  Cnar. 
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influenoed  not  by  the  course  of  events  (for  every, 
thing  seems  to  have  &llen  out  most  (kvourable  to 
us,  most  adverse  to  them),  nor  bv  attachment  to 
the  cause  (for  tiiat  was  the  same  when  you  judged 
it  proper  to  abstain  from  their  counsels),  but  by 
condemnation  of  some  act  of  mine, — than  which 
you  can  do  nothing  more  painful  to  me.  That  you 
may  not  do  it  I  bi^  of  you,  by  the  right  of  our 
friendship.  Besides,  what  can  be  more  proper  for 
a  good  and  peaceable  man  and  a  good  citizen  than 
to  abstain  fix>m  civil  broils?  This  some  who 
would  wish  it  cannot  do  because  of  the  danger ; 
you,  to  whom  the  testimony  of  my  life  and  the 
assurance  of  my  friendship  are  well  known,  will 
never  find  anything  either  more  secure  or  more 
honourable  than  to  abstain  from  all^  hostility. 
April  16.     On  my  journey. 


LETTER  IX. 

Thk  arrival  of  Philotimus  (what  a  feuow  he  is  ! 
how  silly !  how  often  misrraresenting  in  favour  of 
Pompeius !)  has  frightenedf  to  death  all  my  com- 
panions. As  for  myself,  I  am  become  callous. 
None  of  our  people  entertained  a  doubt  of  **  Csesar's 
having  checked  his  progress  ; "  whereas  he  is  said 
to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed :  and  that  **  Pe- 
treius  had  joined  Afranius,"  though  he  brings  no 
intelligence  of  the  kind.  In  short  it  was  even 
believed  that  Pompeius  was  passing  with  a  great 
force  through  Illynum  into  Germany ;  for  this  was 
confidently  asserted.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  I  ought  to  get  away  to  Malta,  tUI  we  see  what 
is  done  in  Spain.  From  Ciesar's  letter  it  appears 
as  if  I  miffht  almost  do  this  with  his  consent ;  for 
he  says  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  honourable  or 
more  safe  than  to  withdraw  from  all  contention. 
You  will  say  then,  "  where  is  that  resolution  which 
you  professed  in  your  last  letter."  It  is  here,  and 
it  is  unaltered.  But  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  de- 
termine only  at  my  own  risk.  The  tears  of  my 
family  sometimes  soften  me,  when  they  entreat  me 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Spain.  The  boys 
could  not  without  great  emotion  read  a  letter  fttim 
M.  Cselius  written  in  a  lamentable  strain,  and  en- 
treating  me  to  wait  for  the  same  event,  and  not  to 
betray  so  rashly  my  fortunes,  my  only  daughter, 
and  all  my  connexions.  My  own  son,  indeed,  is 
of  greater  spirit,  and  for  that  very  reason  affects 
me  the  more,  and  seems  to  be  anxious  only  about 
my  reputation.  To  MalU,  therefore :  thence  whi- 
ther  it  shall  seem  prudent  Do  you,  however, 
even  now  let  me  hear  from  you,  especially  if  there 
is  any  news  of  Afranius.  If  I  have  any  conversa- 
tion  with  Antonius,  I  will  let  you  know  what  has 
been  done  :  but,  as  you  advise,  I  shall  be  cautious 
in  justing  him  ;  for^  the  means  of  concealing  my 
design  are  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  I  expect 
Servins  on  the  seventh  of  May,  for  whom  I  shall 
wait,  at  the  desire  of  Postumia*  and  the  young 
Servins.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you^  ague  is  better. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  Caelius's  letter. 

^  This  relates  to  the  expediency  of  ohtaining  Antoaius'i 
oooaent  to  Cioero'e  departare,  since  it  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  it  by  stealth. 

»  Posturaia  was  the  wife  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  person 
here  intended. 


CmUut  to  Cieerm, 

I  AM  distressed  by  'yo«r  letter,  in  wUeb  yv 

show  that  your  thoughts  are  aigageds^oatBottag 

but  what  is  sad.    What  thisiayowdonot  ofumly 

say ;  neverthdeas  you  sufficiently  deetare  the  mtam 

of  what  you  contemplate.    I  therelbre  write  Has 

letter  to  you  without  loas  of  time*  to  beg  ail 

beseech  you,  Cicero,  by  yoiur  fortimes,  by  jtm 

children,  not  to  adopt  any  mesauie  pnja&M  ts 

your  h^piness  and  security.     For  I  call  the  go^ 

and  men,  and  our  friendship,  to  witness  tibit  I 

have  told  you  beforehand,  and  have  given  you  Iftss 

counsel  not  hastily,  but  have  infonncd  y^  sAer 

being  with  Csesar,  and  knowing  what  his  '^wprjtfrw 

would  be  should  he  gain  the  victory, — if  yw  isa. 

gine  that  Cssar  will  continue  to  ohnve  the  aaaa 

moderation  in  liberating  his  adveraazies  tmd  wA- 

mitting  to  their  conditions,  you  are  mirtakea.   ffis 

thoughts,    and  indeed  his    dedantioBS,  hnslia 

nothing  but  what  is  severe  and  cmeL    He  vest 

away  much  out  of  humour  with  tiie  sciate,  and 

thoroughly  provoked  by  the  oppoaitisn  to  Ui 

wishes  ■".    Therq  will  assuredly  be  no  rasm  kt 

mercy.     Therefore,  if  you  have  any  r^ard  far 

yournelf,  for  your  only  son,  for  yonr  Cm^,  §k 

your  remaining  hopes, — ^if  I,  if  that  *»w»IW»  bb 

your  son-in-law",  have  any  weigjbt  wi&  yoa,  |«a 

ought  not  wilfully  to  diaturb  their  fortune, — so  thst 

we  should  be  obliged  to  hate»  or  retinqaishy  tint 

cause  in  the  success  of  which  our  hsfnifm  ■  eea- 

sists,  or  else  entertain  the  impioas  wish  of    ' 

vou.    Lastly,  think  what  offoice  yoa  mast 

have  given »  by  your  delay.    But  now,  to 

Cesar  in  the  time  of  victory,  whom  yon  wckW 

willing  to  offend  while  his  cause  vn 

to  join  those  in  their  flight  whom  yon 

follow  as  long  as  they  resisted,  is  tlie  height  of 

foUy.    Take  care  that  while  you  are  »mh»w^^  to  he 

wanting  in  the  duties  of  the  best  ciiiaen,  yon  sre 

not  too  negligent  in  choosing  what  is  the  hot 

course.    But  if  I  cannot  entirely  pievnil  with  jm, 

at  least  wait  till  it  is  known  how  wo  go  en  ia 

Spain ;  which,  I  announce  to  yon,  wiU  be  o«» 

upon  the  arrival  of  Casar.    What  hope  they  bsj 

have  after  Spain  is  lost  I  know  not :  and  what  esa 

be  your  object  in  uniting  with  a  deapeinle  cause,  I 

cannot  for  my  lifo  discover.    Thia,  whidi  widioii 

saying  it  you  gave  me  to  understand,  Cseaar  h^ 

heard ;  and  as  soon  9i  he  had  aaked  nse  bow  I  Ad. 

he  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  about  you.    I 

professed  my  ignorance ;  but  bagged  him  to  write 

to  you  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  ntoat  Vkidy 

to  induce  you  to  stay.    He  takes  aae  with  Urn  to 

Spain.    If  this  were  not  so  before  I  went  «s  the 

dty,  wherever  you  were,  I  would  have  ra 

to  you  and  argued  the  point  with  yon  in  , 

and  used  my  utmost  endeavour  to  keep  yon.*  Csn- 

sider,  Cicero,  again  and  again,  that  yon  msy  set 

utteriy  ruin  yourself  and  all  your  fiimily,  nor 

plunge  yourself,  with  yonr  eyes  open,  into  a  sitaa- 

tion  from  whence  you  see  no  retreat.    But  if  the 

language  of  tLe  best  dtisens  afiects  yon,  or  if  yon 

cannot  bear  the  insolsnce  and  haughtiness  of  ostun 

persons,  you  may  choose,  I  think,  some  town  free  ij 

*  a  The  motionfl  in  the  senate  Ibr  pormtttinr  Cteaar  IB  , 

take  the  money  oat  of  the  treasoiy  were  stopped  by  flw  > 

interoessian  of  the  tribune  L.  MetdloL    Oeaar,  bowercr.  ! 

got  possessiaa  of  it  by  force.  See  letter  4  of  this  boak.  | 
"  DolabeUa.                         •  To  RanpeiiM. 
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owtr  while  these  matters  sre  decidingi  which 
I  praently  be  concluded.  If  70a  do  this  I  shall 
ik  joa  hare  acted  wiselj,  and  70a  will  giTe  no 
iticetoCciar. 


LETTER  X. 
iuND  that  I  am,  not  to  hare  foreseen  this !  I 
t  JOQ  Antonins's  letter.  Having  repeatedly 
:ten  to  him  that  1  entertained  no  designs  against 
or'i  messnres, — that  I  was  min&il  of  my 
io-liw,  mindful  of  our  friendship, — that  if  I 
igbt  otherwise  I  might  have  been  with  Pompdns, 
that  I  wished  to  be  ont  of  the  way,  because  I 
DOt  Hke  to  be  running  about  with  my  lictors, — 
this  neasure,  however,  was  not  even  now  de- 
ined.  To  these  observations  see  how  super- 
osly  he  replies : — 

How  trae  are  your  professions !  For  one  who 
n  to  be  neuter  remains  in  his  country;  he  who 
away  appears  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  of 
«rties.  But  I  am  not  the  person  to  determine 
her  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  go  away  or  not. 
IT  has  kid  this  duty  upon  me,  that  I  should 
rnobody  stall  to  leave  Italy.  My  approving 
inteotion  is,  therefore,  of  Httle  conseouence, 
lave  no  authority  to  remit  anything.  I  think 
ibooid  apply  to  Ceesar,  and  ask  leave  from 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it, 
iaDy  u  you  promise  to  observe  the  relations 
r  friendship.'' 

re  it  s  Spartan  despatch'  for  yon !  I  shall 
1  means  deceive  the  man.  He  was  to  come 
e  evening  of  the  third,  that  is  to-day  ;  there- 
o-morrow  he  may  perhaps  call  upon  me.  I 
fiodeavour  to  appear  in  no  hurry  ^.  I  shall 
OQt  that  I  mean  to  apply  to  Casiear :  I  shall 
li  myaelf  somewhere  with  very  few  attendants, 
lall  certainly  fly  away  from  hence  in  spite  of 
people.  I  wish  it  may  be  to  Curio' ;  this  I 
yon,  God  willing.  I  have  received  a  great 
mal  uneasiness.  Something  worthy  of  me " 
«  accomplished.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
lysury.  Attend  to  it,  I  beseedi  you,  while 
:t  recent.  I  was  pleased  with  your  account 
people  at  Marseilles  * !  I  beg  to  be  informed 
ythmg  you  may  hear.  I  should  like  Sicily, 
ght  go  openly ;  which  I  had  obtained  from 

I  wait  here  for  Serrins,  as  1  am  requested 
wife  and  son,  and  as  I  think  it  expedient 
Uow  takes  Cytheris "  with  him  in  an  open 
s ;  a  second  conveys  his  wifo ;  and  there  are 
seven  others  together,  of  his  girls  think  yon 
?  See  by  how  vile  a  death  we  perish ;  and 
if  yoo  can,  of  the  havoc  he*  will  make, 
r  he  come  back  conquered  or  conqueror. 

ori^fnal  is  expreasod  In  two  Greek  words,  signify- 

Ocular  kind  of  cipher  used  by  the  goremment 

a,  to  which  their  generals  were  expected  to  pay 

oltedienoe. 

text  is  evidenUycormpt;  bat  I  read  It  with  the 

ration — Tentabo  auUm  nihil  properare. 

lould  be  glad  to  get  to  Sicily  under  theoonunand 

"  who,  though  of  Cesar's  party,  was  personally 

toCloero.    From  thence  Cioero  would  prooeed  to 


ii  said  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  a 
e  part  he  had  hitherto  acted, 
shut  their  gates  agahist  Ccsw. 
iris  waa  Antonins's  mistren. 


But  1,  if  there  should  be  no  ship,  will  go  even  in  a 
cock -boat,  to  snatch  myself  from  the  violence  of 
these  people.  1  will  write  more  after  I  have  seen 
him.  I  cannot  help  loving  our  young  nephew, 
though  I  plainly  see  that  I  am  not  loved  by  him. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  intractable,  so  set  winst 
his  family,  so  absoriMd  in  his  own  conceit.  What 
an  incredible  weight  of  troubles  !  I  will,  bowe? er, 
and  do,  take  pains  to  correct  him ;  for  be  has  ex- 
cellent abilities^,  but  requires  great  attention  to 
his  temper. 

■— ♦ — 

LETTER  XI. 
Aftbk  sealing  my  last  letter,  I  did  not  choose  to 
deliver  it  to  the  person  I  had  intended,  because  he 
was  not  one  of  my  own  servants.  For  this  reason 
it  was  not  delivered  that  day.  In  the  mean  time 
Philotimus  arrived,  and  brought  me  yours;  in 
which  what  you  say  about  my  brother  certainly 
shows  a  want  of  steadiness ;  but  has  nothing 
insincere,  nothing  fraudulent^  nothing  that  may  not 
be  tum«l  to  good,  nothing  that  you  may  not  by  a 
single  word  lead  whither  you  will.  In  short,  he  is 
affectionate  towards  all  his  friends,  even  those  with 
whom  he  often  quarrels ;  and  me  he  loves  better 
than  himself.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  sending  a 
different*  account  to  you  about  your  nephew,  and 
to  the  mother  about  her  son.  What  you  mention 
about  the  journey,  and  about  your  sister,  is  vexa- 
tious, and  the  more  so,  because  my  time  is  so 
contracted  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  remedy  it ; 
for  remedy  it  I  certainly  would.  But  you  see  in  | 
what  troubles  and  difficulties  I  am.  The  money 
concerns  are  not  such  (for  I  often  hear  from  him) 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  you,  and  is  earnest  to 
do  so.  But  if  Q.  Axius,  in  this  mv  flight,  does 
not  repay  me  thirteen  sestertia  (100/.)  which  I  lent 
to  his  son,  but  excuses  himself  on  account  of  the 
times ;  if  Lepta,  if  others  do  the  same ;  I  cannot 
forbear  wondering,  when  I  hear  from  him  that  he 
is  pressed  for  some  20  sestertia  (160/.).  For  you 
see  the  difficulties.  He  has  ordered,  however,  that 
the  money  may  be  provided  for  you.  Do  you 
think  him  slow,  or  backward,  in  such  affairs .' 
Nobody  is  less  so.  But  enough  about  my  brother. 
Respecting  his  son,  it  is  true  that  his  father  always 
indulged  him :  but  indulgence  does  not  make  one 
deceitful,  or  covetous,  or  without  natural  affection ; 
though  it  mav  perhaps  create  haughtiness,  and 
arrogance,  and  moroseness.  Accordingly  be  has 
these  faults  also,  which  arise  from  indu^nce ;  but 
they  are  supportable ;  for  why  should  I  add,  at  his 
time  of  life  ?  But  the  former,  which  to  me  who 
love  him  are  more  grievous  thsn  these  very  cala- 
mities in  which  I  am  placed,  are  not  the  effects  of 
our  tenderness ;  no,  they  have  roots  of  their  own  ; 
which,  however,  I  would  pluck  out  if  it  were 
possible.  But  the  times  are  such  that  I  must  put 
up  with  everything.  My  own  son  I  easily  restrain ; 
for  nothing  is  more  tractable ;  and  it  is  m  compas- 
sion to  him  that  I  have  hitherto  adopted  less 
vigorous  counsels ;  and  the  more  he  wisbies  me  to 
exert  myself^  the  more  I  am  afraid  of  injuring  him. 
Antonius  arrived    yesterday  evening.      He  may 

""  See  letter  IS  of  this  book. 

>  I  onderstaod  this  to  mean  different  from  that  wfaldi 
Cioero  had  given  in  the  preceding  letters.  Some  nipposs 
that  he  means  (Inintns  had  given  one  account  to  Attioos, 
another  to  Pomponia. 
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perbtpt  toon  call  upon  me ;  or  he  maj  not  even  do 
that ;  as  he  wrote  to  explain  his  wishes.  But  you 
I  shall  know  immediately  what  is  done.  I  must  now 
;  conduct  everything  secretly.  What  shall  I  do 
I  about  the  boys  ?  Shall  I  trust  them  to  a  small 
row-boat?  What  inclination  do  you  imagine  I 
shall  have  for  sailing  ?  For  I  remember,  even  in 
summer  time,  how  uneasy  I  was  sailing  with  that 
open  vessel  of  the  Rhodians'  :  what  do  you  sup- 
pose then  will  be  the  case  in  this  severe  season 
with  a  little  baige  ?  It  is  every  way  a  sad  state. 
Trebatius  is  with  me,  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  good  citizen.  What  monstrous  things  does  he 
relate  !  Immortal  gods  !  Does  Balbus  also  think 
of  coming  into  the  senate  ?  »But  I  shall  to-morrow 
get  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  you  himself.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  Vectenus  is  kindly  disposed  towards 
me,  as  you  say.  I  had  joked  with  him  a  little 
angrily  for  having  written  to  me  so  peremptorily 
about  nroviding  the  money'.  If  he  received  this 
otherwise  than  he  ought,  you  will  soften  it.  I 
addressed  him  coiner,  because  he  had  addressed  me 
proconsul.  But  since  he  is  an  honest  man,  and 
fnendlv  towards  me,  I  am  ready  also  to  be  friendly 
towards  him. 


LETTER  XII. 

What  will  become  of  me  ?  Or  who  is  there  not 
only  more  unfortunate,  but  more  disgraced,  than  1 
am  ?  Antonins  says  that  he  has  received  orders  * 
about  me  by  name.  He  has  not  however  yet 
seen  me,  but  mentioned  this  to  Trebatius.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  Nothing  prospers  with  me ;  and 
what  has  been  considered  with  the  greatest  care, 
turns  out  the  most  unhappily.  For  when  I  had 
gained  Curio,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  everything. 
He  had  written  to  Hortensius^  about  me;  and 
Reginus  was  entirely  with  me.  I  never  suspected 
that  Antonius  would  have  anything  to  do  wiUi  this 
sea^.  Which  way  shall  I  now  turn  myself?  I  am 
beset  on  all  sides.  But  enough  of  lamentation.  I 
must  sail  then  unseasonably,  and  creep  unobserved 
into  some  merchant-ship.  I  must  not  let  it  seem 
as  if  I  were  stopped  with  my  own  concurrence'. 
I  must  endeavour  to  get  to  Sicily;  which  if  I 
accomplish,  I  shall  pursue  something  further. 
Let  but  things  go  on  well  in  Spain.  Though  about 
Sicily  itself,  I  wish  the  news  may  be  true ;  but 
hitherto  nothing  has  happened  favourably.  It  is 
reported  that  a  .concourse  of  Sicilians  assembled 
round  Cato,  entreating  him  to  resist,  and  promising 
everything;  and  that  he  was  moved  by  it,  and 
began  to  levy  troops.  I  do  not  believe  it,  however 
illustrious  be  its  author.  That  the  province  might 
be  kept,  I  know.  But  we  shall  soon  have  news 
from  Spain.  We  have  here  C.  Marcellus  intent 
upon  the  same  purpose ',  or  excellently  feigning 
it :  though  I  have  not  seen  him  myself,  but  hear  it 
from  one  who  is  intimate  with  him.  Pray  let  me 
hear  if  you  have  anything  new.     If  I  make  any 

7  See  book  vi  letter  8. 

*  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

•To  prevent  Cioero  from  leaving  Italy. 

b  Horteosiiu  had  s  command  on  the  south  coast. 

c  The  eouthem,  or  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

*  It  must  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  plan  concerted 
between  him  and  Cesar  for  the  purpose  of  his  remaining 
In  Italy. 

*  Of  quitting  Italy. 


attempt,  I  will  immediately  write  to  yon.  I  ikall 
deal  severely  with  young  Qmntns  :  I  wish  I  ssy 
be  able  to  do  any  go<^  But  do  you  tear  the 
letters  in  which  I  Iwve  said  anything  hanUy  of 
him,  for  fear  of  some  disclosure :  I  will  do  the 
same  with  yours.  I  am  waiting  for  Servins,  ^ct  da 
not  expect  from  him  any  sound  advice.  Yo«  ihaQ 
know  whatever  is  the  result.  It  must  doobtkaa  he 
confessed  that  I  have  committed  errora.  BaA  is  H. 
once  only?  and  on  one  occasion  ?  Nay,  everythiBg. 
the  more  it  has  been  considered,  the  moce  is^ru- 
dently  has  it  been  done.  But,  as  Homer  sift, 
**  what  is  past,  we  must  let  be,  however  sony  :** 
in  what  remains,  let  us  only  not  rash  oo  ovr  ruin. 
You  bid  me  be  circumspect  in  my  departaic.  U 
what  respect  should  I  be  drcumapect?  All  the 
accidents  that  can  occur  ar^  ao  manifeat,  that  tf  I 
would  avoid  them,  I  must  sit  down  im  shane  and 
grief ;  if  I  should  neglect  them,  I  am  ia  danger  af 
falling  into  the  hands  of  abandoned  nsen.  Bat  see 
in  what  great  difficulties  I  am.  I  aometiraei  thiak 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sustain  even 
injury  from  these  people,  that  it  may  i 
hateful  I  am  to  the  tyrant.  If  the  eonm  1  had 
hoped  were  open  to  me,  I  would  have  accoa- 
plished  something,  as  you  wish  and  exhoft,  thsC 
should  justify  my  delay.  But  the  guard  that  it 
kept  is  surprising ;  and  I  have  some  saspiffwas 
even  of  Curio  hin»elf.  I  must  act  thecefore  either 
by  force  or  by  stealth :  and  if  by  force,  I  shall 
perhaps  have  to  contend  also  with  the  seassn. 
But  by  stealth,  is  by  stealth  from  these  pcap^ ;  ia 
which  if  there  should  be  any  fuhire,  yo«i  see  what 
disgrace  impends.  But  I  am  dimwn  on*  sad 
must  not  recede  through  fear  of  some  outrage.  I 
often  think  with  myself  about  C«lius' ;  and,  shoaU 
I  have  any  similar  opportunity,  I  ahall  not  kt  it 
slip.  I  hope  that  Spain  is  steady.  The  aSak  of 
Marseilles,  as  it  is  noble  in  itself,  so  is  it  an  arg«. 
ment  with  me  that  all  is  right  in  Spain ;  lor  they 
would  not  show  such  resolution  if  it  were  other- 
wise ;  and  they  would  know  the  trutfay  being  M 
near  and  vigilant.  You  rightly  take  notice  of  the 
disapprobation  expressed  in  the  theatre-  I  pereecfe 
also,  that  the  legions  which  he  took  np  in  Itafy 
are  very  much  dissatisfied.  But  yet  nothing  ii 
more  hostile,  than  he  is  to  himselfl  You  ^Htiy 
fear  his  breaking  out  into  violence.  If  be  b  dmea 
to  despair,  he  will  certainly  do  so.  This  increases 
the  propriety  of  effecting  something  in  the  same 
spirit  as  CkUus,  but  I  should  hope  with  better 
success.  But  everything  in  its  turn  :  whatever  is 
done  first,  you  shall  immediately  know  it.  I  wiH, 
as  you  desire,  do  what  I  can  for  the  young  mas', 
and  will  support  the  weight  of  the  whole  Pdopoa- 
nesus^^ :  for  he  has  good  parts,  if  theie  were  hat 
any  disposition  susceptible  of  instruction.  Hi&eits 
he  shows  none ;  yet  there  may  be ;  or  virtue  isnot 
to  be  taught ;  which  I  can  never  believer 

'  The  CsUus  here  ^loken  of  has  been  soppoMed  to  hea» 
C  C«Iius  Caldus,  who  endeavoured,  bat  in  rain,  to  duck 
the  pn^;res8  of  Sylla  in  the  fonno-  eivfl  wars ;  bttt  I  ds 
not  find  that  this  conjecture  rests  on  any  certain  ffiiauds 
tion.  Bee  letter  14  of  this  book. 

ff  Young  Qnintus. 

^  This  probably  alludes  to  the  same  thing,  as  w1mr»  Ib 
letter  5  of  this  book,  he  mentkuu  Arcadia,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus;  meaning  that  no  difioeKy 
should  deter  him. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

OCB  letter  was  particularly  acceptable  to  mj 
'  Tollit,  and  indeed  to  me.  Your  titers  always 
g  something  agreeable  with  them.  Write, 
efore ;  and  if  yoa  can  offer  any  ground  of  hope. 
Dot  omit  it  You  need  not  be  alarmed  at 
Doins's  lions'.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  this 
.  Listen  to  a  trait  worthy  of  a  minister  of 
u  He  summoned  the  council  of  ten^  from  the 
towns ;  and  the  four  magistrates  came  to  his 
lence  early  in  the  morning.  First,  he  was 
fp  till  nine  o'dock  :  then,  upon  bdng  told  that 
Neapolitans  and  Comans  were  arrived  (for 
IT  was  displeased  with  these  people) ,  he  ordered 
I  to  come  again  the  neit  day,  as  be  wanted  to 
i,  and  was  taking  a  lavement  This  he  did 
rday:  and  to-day  he  has  determined  to  go 
to^£naria>>.  He  promises  to  recall  those  tlut 
been  banished*.  Bat  omitting  these  matters, 
e  say  something  about  myself.  I  have  had  a 
*  from  Azius".  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what 
luiTe  done  about  Tiro.    I  am  quite  satisfied 

Vectenus.  I  hare  paid  the  money"  to 
>rins.  Serrius  is  said  to  have  slept  at  Min- 
>  the  6th  of  May ;  to-day  he  was  to  lodge  with 
arcellus  in  litemium  ;  he  will  therefore  reach 
arly  to-morrow,  and  will  furnish  me  with 
r  for  writing  to  you ;  for  I  now  find  nothing 
r.  1  am  surpriMd  that  Antonius  should  not 
ich  as  send  a  message  to  me,  especiaUy  as  he 
ways  been  very  dviL  I  suppose  he  does  not 
e  to  deny  before  my  hce  his  having  received 
h  command  concerning  me.  But  I  should 
k  any  favour"  ;  nor,  if  I  obtained  it,  should  I 
any  reliance  upon  it  Yet  I  must  devise 
bing.  Pray  let  me  know  if  anything  is  done 
tin ;  for  it  might  be  heard  by  this  time ; 
verybody  is  anzioos,  as  supposing  that,  if 

go  right,  there  will  be  no  farther  trouble, 
r  my  part,  I  neither  think  that  the  preserva- 
'  Spain  will  decide  the  business,  nor  its  loss 

it  desperate.  I  imagine  Silins,  and  Ocella, 
:  others,  are  obliged  to  delay  their  departure. 
;ive  too  that  you  are  hindered  by  Curtiusi* ; 
I  I  suppose  you  have'*  a  passport. 

miua  is  reported,  bat  at  a  mibeequent  period,  to 
tkcd  lions  to  his  carriage^  He  may  at  least  have 
i  taaOMiem  for  them,  and  carried  them  about  with 
this  time.  Cioero  seems  to  mean  that  Antonius 
aanuned  so  little  of  the  character  of  the  lion,  that 
ascended  to  amuse  himself  with  low  humour,  be- 
e  dignity  of  his  situation. 

znunicipia,  or  towns  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
citiams,  were  usually  goTemed  by  a  council  of 
hmd.  besides  four  executire  magistrates. 

IT  the  coast  of  Campania,  since  called 


bore.  letter  4  of  this  book. 

letter  UofthUbook. 

word  money  is  not  in  the  original,  but  seems  to 

Host  probable  completion  of  the  sentence,  and  at 

I  time  explanatory  of  what  was  said  letter  5  of 

Id  ziot  ask  leave  to  depart 

ipa  aome  debtor,  firom  whom  Attioos  could  not 

isxnrmey. 

c  ori^in^  there  appears  to  have  been  some  Greek 

icb  lias  undergone  such  mntUation  from  copyists 

nentators,  as  to  baffle  all  reasonable  interpreta- 

e  17^  latter  of  this  book,  which  seems  to  have 

to  tbis.  makes  it  probable  that  Cicero  meant  in 


LETTER  XIV. 

O  WBBTCHBD  existencc !  For  to  remain  so  bng 
in  fear,  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  thing  itself  which 
is  fisared.  ^rvius,  as  I  before  mentioned,  having 
arrived  the  7th  of  May,  came  to  me  the  next  day. 
Not  to  detain  you  unnecessarily,  we  came  to  no 
conclusion.  I  never  saw  anybody  more  disturbed 
by  apprehension ;  nor  in  tm^  did  he  fear  anything 
that  was  not  a  just  cause  of  fear.  That  man'  was 
angry  with  him,  this*  by  no  means  pleased;  and 
the  victory  of  either  party  was  to  be  dreaded,  owing 
to  the  cruel  disposition  of  the  oneS  the  audacity  of 
the  other*,  and  me  pecuniary  difficulties  of  both,  from 
which  they  can  never  be  extricated  but  through  the 
property  of  private  individuals.  This  he  said  with 
so  many  tears,  that  I  wondered  they  had  not  been 
dried  up  by  such  protracted  misery.  As  for  me, 
even  this  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  prevents  my 
writing  with  my  own  hand,  is  unattended  with  any 
weeping*,  though  it  is  often  so  troublesome  as  to 
keep  me  awake.  Collect,  therefore,  what  consola- 
tion you  can,  and  send  it  me  ;  not  from  books  and 
philosophy ;  for  that  I  have  at  home  ;  though 
somehow  the  remedy  is  less  powerful  than  the 
disease  :  but  do  you  rather  find  out  what  relates  to 
Spain,  and  to  Marseilles.  Serdus  brings  a  suf- 
ficientlygood  report  on  these  subjects,  and  says 
there  is  good  authority  for  that  of  the  two  legions ''. 
Let  me  then  hear  this  from  you,  if  you  can,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Something  must 
necessarily  be  known  in  a  few  days.  But  I  revert 
to  Servius.  We  adjourned  our  conversation  to  the 
next  day.  But  he  is  loath  to  go  out  of  the  country. 
He  would  sooner  bear  whatever  might  happen,  in 
his  bed.  He  has  a  painful  scruple  arising  from  his 
son's  joining  the  army  before  Brundisiam  *.  This, 
however,  he  positively  asserted,  that  if  the  exiles 
were  restored,  he  would  go  into  banishment  himself. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  that  would  certainly  take 
place ;  and  that  what  was  now  doing  was  not  at  all 
better  ;  and  I  produced  many  instances.  But  this, 
instead  of  giving  him  encouragement,  increased  his 
fear  ;  so  ti^t  now  it  seems  necessary  rather  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  my  purpose,  than  to  invite  him 
to  do  the  ssme.  Therefore,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  expected  from  him.  I  shall  think  of  Cslius, 
according  to  your  suggestion. 


LETTER  XV. 

Whilb  Servius  was  with  me,  Cephalio  arrived 
with  your  letter,  on  the  tenth  ;  which  brought  us 
great  hope  of  better  things  respecting  the  eight 
cohorts ;  for  they  also  which  are  in  these  parts, 

some  manner  to  signify  **  a  passport,"  which  is  there  called 
diploma ;  whence  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  word  here 
might  have  been  SiVXcf/iO. 

'  Pompeius  would  be  angry  with  him  for  having  sent  his 
son  to  join  Caraar's  army  before  Brundisium. 

•  Cwsar  was  displeased  with  his  having  moved  the 
senate  not  to  approve  of  the  expedition  to  Spain  against 
Pompeius's  lieutenants ;  as  Cicero  had  informed  him  he 
should  himself  do  if  he  went  to  Rome.  See  book  ix. 
letter  18. 

*  Pompeins. 
»  Ccaar. 

▼  As  if  the  very  source  of  his  tears  waa  exhausted. 
"^  See  leUer  12  of  this  book. 
'  See  book  ix.  letter  19. 
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are  laid  to  waver.  On  the  tame  daj  FanisaUnua 
brought  another  letter  from  yon,  corroborating  the 
same  circnmitance.  On  the  subject  of  his  own 
bosiness  I  satisfied  him  amply,  giving  him  to  un. 
derstand  all  his  obligation  to  you.  He  has  not  vet 
paid  me.  He  owes  me  a  considerable  sum,  and  is 
not  supposed  to  be  rich.  He  now  says  that  he  will 
pay  it ;  but  that  one,  who  is  in  his  books,  delays : 
that,  when  this  is  paid,  if  there  should  be  sufficient 
at  your  '  house,  you  may  send  it  by  the  messengers. 
Philotimus's  freed-man,  Eros,  will  tell  you  how 
much  it  is.  But  let  us  return  to  greater  matters. 
That  Celian  business,  which  you  wish  for,  ripens 
apace ;  and  I  am  distracted  with  doubt  whether  I 
should  wait  for  a  favourable  wind.  There  wants  but 
a  standard,  and  people  will  flock  to  it '.  I  am  quite 
of  your  mind  in  thinking  it  best  to  go  openly  *, 
and  I  think  to  set  off  aoc6rdingly :  but  1  shall 
first  wait  for  another  letter  from  you.  Nothing  is 
to  be  got  from  Senrius's  opinion :  every  objection 
is  raised  to  everv  proposal  He  is  the  only  man 
I  have  known  of  a  more  timid  disposition  than  C. 
Marcelhis,  who  regretted  that  he  had  been  made 
consuL  How  dishonourable  I  He  is  said  too  to  have 
confirmed  Antonius  in  his  opposition  to  my  de- 
parture, that  he  might  himself,  I  suppose,  remain 
with  the  better  grace.  Antonius  set  out  for  Capua 
the  tenth.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  prevented 
from  waiting  upon  me  by  shame,  because  he  thought 
1  should  be  angry  with  him.  I  shall  go  then,  and 
in  the  manner  you  advise,  unless  any  hope  should 
previously  be  afforded  of  sustaining  some  more  im- 
portant character  ^  But  this  can  scarcely  happen 
so  soon.  AlUenus  the  prstor  however  thinks  that 
one  of  his  colleagues  will  be  appointed,  if  I  am 
not.  I  care  not  who  it  is,  so  th«re  be  but  some- 
body. I  am  pleased  with  what  you  mention  about 
your  sister.  I  take  pains  about  young  Quintus ; 
and  hope  things  are  better.  At  for  my  brother 
Quintus,  I  assure  you  he  is  making  every  exertion 
to  pay  the  interest  that  is  due ;  but  he  has  hitherto 
squeezed  nothing  out  of  L.  Egnatius^  Axius' 
modestly  applies  for  12,000  (100/.);  for  he  has 
frequenUy  written  to  desire  I  would  advance  to 
Gallius  whatever  he  wants.  But  if  he  had  not 
written,  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  In  truth  I  have 
repeatedly  promised :  but  this  money  he  wants  im- 

7  Attlcmt,  we  have  wen.  miooeeded  to  the  property  of 
CKciliai,  who  was  a  tort  of  baoker ;  and  I  imagine  the 
same  bostnett  to  hare  been  continued  on  Attiout's  aooonnt. 
Henoe  I  underitand  this  paasBge  to  mean,  that  if  Fmiisu* 
lanos,  after  the  money  that  was  owing  to  him  should  have 
been  paid,  had  enough  at  Attious's  banking*house  to 
answer  Cicero's  claims,  it  might  be  sent  down  to  him. 
[See  book  viiL  letter  7*  note  ■.]  This  reoelTes  consider- 
able weight  from  what  occurs  in  several  letters  of  book 
ziL,  from  which  it  appears  that  Atticus  was  a  long  time 
engaged  with  his  accounts,  so  as  to  show  that  th^  must 
hare  been  voluminous  and  intrioate. 

*  This  may  either  mean,  that  there  were  many  people 
dissatisfled  with  Cesar,  and  ready  to  unite  under  any 
leader  in  opposition  to  him :  or,  that  many  people  were 
desirous  of  leaving  Italy  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offiared. 

•  See  letter  18  of  this  book.  **Imuat  act, therefore, 
either  by  force  or  by  stealth." 

l»  Of  being  a  negotiator  for  peaosu 

e  See  book  vii.  letter  18. 

<l  Axius  is  mentioned  before,  in  letter  11  of  tills  book, 
as  owing  Cicero  13.000  sestertii  on  account  of  his  son,  who 
is  probably  the  same  Gallius  here  qiokai  of.  And  now  he 
says,  that  Axius,  instead  of  repaying  the  monqrt  bwrows 
IK.OUO  more,  and  wants  it  Immediatdy. 


y  mediately.  I  wish  people  *  would  have 
tion  for  tne  in  these  troobles.  Bfay  the  gods 
confound  them  I  But  of  this  at  some  other  tae. 
I  rejoice  at  your  being  freed  from  your  agae,  mi 
also  Pilia.  While  the  stores  and  other  thop  vt 
putting  on  board,  I  mean  to  run  down  to  Fob- 
peianum.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  wooU  nikc  nj 
acknowledgment!  to  Yectenus  for  his  attentiea. 
If  you  have  anybody  to  send,  ^let  ms  bear  bm 
you  before  I  go. 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  HAD  just  sent  yon  a  letter  on  a  variety  of  tab. 
jects,  when  Dionysins  came  tomeatanearijksar. 
I  should  not  only  have  shown  myself  ready  to  for. 
give  him,  but  should  have  remitted  the  vfaok,  if  k 
had  come  in  the  temper  of  mind  you  deeeribed.  Fv 
in  the  letter  I  received  from  you  at  Arpiau,  foa 
said  that  he  would  come,  and  would  do  wbtcrerl 
desired.  Now  I  desired,  or  mther  wiabeitifave 
him  with  me.  This  he  had  positivdy  reteed, 
when  he  came  to  Formiannm,  which  oecaaiooedBe 
to  write  to  yon  angrily  about  him.  He  aid  wry 
little ;  but  the  amount  of  his  harangue  wai,  fttf 
I  would  forgive  him  ;  that  he  was  so  taAmmtd 
with  his  own  affairs,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  till 
me.  I  replied  in  a  few  words,  but  felt  gnst  hh^ 
tion.  I  saw  clearly  that  he  despised  my  pttseat 
fortune.  What  think  you  ?  Perhaps  yoa  vS  k 
surprised ;  but  I  must  tell  yon  that  1  redcoo  tkii 
among  the  greatest  vexations  of  these  tiaacs.  I 
would  have  him  continue  your  friend.  Tbewiiyai 
you  this,  is  wishing  that  all  may  go  wdl  with  yoi: 
for  just  so  long  will  his  attachment  last  I  tnit 
my  design  wiU  be  unattended  wi^  danger;  for  I 
shaU  both  dissemble,  and  mean  to  keep  a  ih»f 
look-out.  Let  but  the  passage  be  such  ai  I  viA : 
for  the  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  oootro!  of 

Erudence,  due  care  shall  be  taken.  While  I  iwb 
ere,  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  write  m 
word  not  merely  of  what  you  know,  or  have  beard, 
but  abo  of  what  you  foresee  will  bappea.  Cato, 
who  might  have  kept  Sicily  without  any  (fifeottyi 
(and  if  he  had  kept  it,  all  respectable  people  woild 
have  flocked  to  him)  went  from  Syraoise  tbe  24t& 
of  April,  as  Curio  wrote  me  word.  I  with,  vb^  < 
is  said,  that  Cotta  may  keep  Sardinia.  Tboc  is 
such  a  report  If  it  bie  so,  poor  Cato  !  U  order 
to  lessen  any  suspicion  of  my  departure, ot  dm 
design,  I  went  to  Pompeianum  ^  I2tb.  tbat  I 
might  remain  there,  while  the  things  reqoiste  (br 
the  voyage  were  got  ready.  Upon  my  anifal  it  | 
the  house,  information  was  brought  me  thatdieca^ 
turions  of  three  cohorts  which  areat  Pbmpen«iakd 
me  to  go  thither  the  next  day ;  it  was  ny  fri^d 
Ninnius  communicated  this  to  me ;  that  they  aiahed 
to  deliver  themselves  and  the  town  to  me.  Bat  I. 
look  you,  was  off  on  the  morrow  before  it «» 
light,  that  they  might  not  so  much  as  see  ne.  For 
what  was  there  in  three  oofaorta  ?  What  if  tboe 
had  been  more  ?  How  were  they  furniahed  f  There 
occurred  to  me  the  same  ideas  upon  that  Ccfiao 
attempt  which  I  read  in  the  letter  I  receifed  frw 
you  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  1  arrited  at  Caa*- 
num  ;  and  yet  it  might  only  have  been  done  t»  try  ^ 
me.    I  therefore  removed  all  suspicion.   Upoe  bT 


«  ^<(^Mif«f»(9eemstobeafladabaolately,iBtbeB 
aer  explained  in  book  iv.  letter  3,  note  k 
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orn  I  find  Hortentiui  bas  been  here,  and  called 
paj  his  retpects  to  Terentia.  He  naed  Ycry 
umnble  language  towarda  me.  Bat  I  anppose  I 
Jl  see  him ;  for  he  sent  his  aerrant  to  say  that  he 
old  can  npon  me.  This  ia  better  than  mj  col- 
^'Antonioa,  whose  mistreaa  ia  carried  in  a 
er  in  the  midst  of  his  lictors  «.  Since  yon  are 
)  from  the  agne,  and  have  shaken  off  not  only 
disease  but  eren  the  languor  attending  it,  let 
lee  yon  in  Greece  looking  quite  well  In  the 
m  tine  let  me  hear  aomethmg  firom  yon. 


LETTER  XVII. 

lomTBNSius  came  to  me  the  14th,  after  my 
T  was  written.  I  wish  the  rest  of  liia  conduct 
correspond  with  this.  His  attention  towards 
is  ineonceifable,  and  of  this  I  mean  to  avail 
elf  ^.  Afterwards  came  Serapio*  with  your 
ir.  But  before  1  opened  it,  I  told  him  that  yon 
already  written  to  me  about  him,  aa  yon  had 
u  Then,  when  I  had  read  the  letter,  I  entered 
I  the  reat  very  fully ;  and  in  truth  I  am  much 
wd  with  him,  for  he  seems  to  be  at  once  a  man 
aming  and  of  probity.  I  think  of  emj^ying 
reasel  alao,  and  taking  him  with  me.  The 
ness  <d  my  eyes  has  frequent  returns,  and 
ik  not  Tery  troublesome,  yet  it  prevents  my 
Bg.  I  am  glad  your  healtii  is  now  both  re- 
d  firom  ita  old  complaint,  and  strengthened 
St  any  fresh  attacks.  I  wish  I  had  OcellaJ 
:  for  these  matters  seem  to  be  rather  more 
»le.  At  present  I  am  stopped  by  the  equinox, 
I  is  Tery  much  out  of  its  natund  course  ^.  If 
Jowa  gently,  I  hope  Hortensius  will  continue 
»  same  diepoaition,  for  hitherto  nothing  could 
ve  kind.  You  are  surprised  at  my  having 
n  of  a  passports  aa  if  I  were  charging 
fith  I  know  not  what  offence ;  and  can- 
aagine  how  it  should  have  come  into  my 
Bat  aa  you  had  mentioned  an  intention  of 
away,  and  I  had  understood  that  nobody  was 
ted  to  go  without  one,  therefore  I  concluded 
ad  one  ;  as  likewise  because  you  had  got  a 
»rt  for  the  boys.    This  waa  the  reason'of  the 

letter  15  ot  this  book,  where  Antoniua  is  said  to 
»e  &way  without  seeing  Cicero.    He  was  Cicero's 
tein  tbe  college  of  augurs, 
letter  10  of  this  book. 

rteoafua  had  a  command  under  Cesar ;  and  Cicero 
o  facilitate  his  design  of  sailing  by  his  ocmniTance. 
er  IS  of  this  book. 

ipto  ae«imn  to  have  been  recommended  to  AtUcns  as 
to  tbe  two  Toung  Ciceros. 

le  mentioned  in  letter  13  of  this  book,  and  may 
y  luiTe  been  mentioned  in  some  letter  from  Attious. 
rkmaly  to  the  reformation  of  the  calender,  the  esti- 
eriodeof  the  year  had  grown  into  great  disorder; 
be  equinoctial  winds,  which  might  farour  Cicsh>*B 
had  not  yel  bkmn.  See  letter  18  of  this  book, 
etter  Uofthisbook. 


opinion  I  expressed.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  Uiink  of  doing,  and  abore  all  if  there  is 
yet  any  news.    May  16. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Mt  dear  TulHa  waa  brought  to  bed  the  19th  of 
May  of  a  seren  months'  child.  I  rejoice  in  her  safe 
deliyery.  The  child  is  very  weakly.  The  calms 
have  hitherto  delayed  me  surprisingly,  and  have 
been  a  greater  impediment  than  the  watch  which 
is  kept  over  me.  For  Hortensius's  professions  are 
all  idle  words,  so  that  he  muat  be  a  most  base  man. 
He  has  been  corrupted  by  the  freed-man  Salvius. 
Henceforward  therefore  I  ahall  not  write  to  inform 
you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  but  what  I  have  done. 
For  all  the  Corycci"  seem  to  listen  to  what  I  say. 
But  still  if  there  is  anything  from  Spain,  or  any- 
thing else,  pray  continue  to  write ;  and  do  not 
expect  to  hear  from  me  till  I  arrive  at  my  destina- 
tion, unleaa  I  aend  to  you  on  my  passage.  But  I 
write  even  thia  with  fiear :  so  slowly  and  difficultly 
has  everything  hitherto  been  done.  As  I  laid  ill 
the  first  beginning,  so  the  rest  follows.  I  am  now 
proceeding  to  Formise.  The  Furies  will  perhaps 
pursue  me  by  the  same  route.  From  the  conver- 
sation which  Balbua  had  with  you,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Malta.  Do  you  then  doubt  of  his  reckon- 
mg  me  among  the  number  of  the  enemies  ?  I  have 
written  myself  to  Balbus,  telling  him  that  you  had 
informed  me  of  his  good-will,  and  of  his  suspicion. 
For  the  one  I  have  returned  my  thanks ;  on  the 
other  subject  you  must  excuse  me  to  him.  Did 
you  ever  know  anybody  more  unfortunate  ?  I  say 
no  more,  that  I  may  not  also  distress  you.  I  am 
worried  to  death  with  thinking  that  a  time  is  ar- 
rived, when  neither  courage  nor  prudence  can  any 
longer  avail  me. 

■  The  banditti  of  Mount  Corycus  were  noted  for  their 
secret  intelligence;  frt>ni  whence  the  termCorycsFi  was 
used  proverbially  to  signify  any  spies  or  discoverers  of 
secrets.~Erasm.  Adag. 


[/n  the  interval  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of 
Cieero'e  lettered  it  appeare  that  he  actuaUp  quitted  lial^ 
theUth  of  June,  and  passed  over  to  Dyrrachium,  with 
his  brother  and  the  two  poung  Ciceros ,  to  Join  Pompeius, 
In  the  mean  time  Cetsar  had  made  himself  master  of 
Spain;  and  having  been  created  dictator  at  Borne, 
wuirehed  to  Brundisiumt  and  thence  embarked  theAthof 
Januarp  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius,  At  first  Pompeius 
obtained  some  advaniage  over  Cttsar  before  I>ifrrachiumy 
but  was  soon  after  totallp  defeated  in  the  tnemorable 
battle  qfPharsalia,  Cicero  was  not  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  remained  at  Dprraehium  out  nf  health,  and  out 
<W  spirits.  After  this  defeat  Pompeius*s  partp  dispersed. 
The  greater  part  went  to  renew  the  war  in  Africa,  whi- 
ther Casar  eUso  followed  them.  Some  retired  into  Greece; 
but  Cicero  returned  to  Brundisium  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  firom  thene*  wrote  the  bth  letter  of  the 
following  book.} 
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BOOK    XL 


LETTER   L 


I  HAVB  reoeiTod  from  you  a  sealed  packet" 
bronght  by  Anteros;  but  fit>in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  nothing  of  my  domestic  affairs,  about 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  For  he  ^  who  has 
had  the  mantgement  of  them  is  not  there,  nor  do 
I  know  where  in  the  world  he  is.  Bat  I  place  all 
hope  of  my  reputation  and  private  concerns  in 
your  kindness,  which  I  have  so  often  experienced. 
This  if  you  will  extend  to  me  in  these  sad  and 
desperate  times,  I  shall  bear  with  a  better  heart  the 
dangers  which  are  common  to  me  with  the  rest ; 
and  that  you  will  do  so  I  conjure  and  entreat  you. 
I  have  two-and-twenty  hundred  sestertia  (17,600/.) 
in  dstophori  ^  in  Asia ;  by  exchanging  which  money 
you  will  easily  support  my  credit  Had  I  not 
thought  that  I  left  it  quite  clear,  trusting  to  him  '^ 
whom  you  have  long  since  ceased  to  trust,  I  would 
have  waited  a  little  bnger,  and  not  left  my  private 
affairs  in  embarrassment  The  reason  of  my  writing 
to  you  so  late,  is,  that  I  have  been  late  in  finding 
what  I  had  to  apprehend.  I  beg  you  again  and 
attain  to  take  me  wholly  under  your  protection;  that 
if  those,  with  whom  I  am ',  are  safe,  I  may  escape 
along  vrith  them,  and  may  owe  my  safety  to  your 
kindness. 


LETTER   II. 

I  &BCBITSD  your  letter  the  4th  of  February,  and 
the  very  same  day  I  formally  accepted  the  inherit- 
ance '  according  to  the  will.  Out  of  my  many 
sad  troubles  one  is  removed,  if,  as  you  say,  this 
inheritance  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  my  credit 
and  reputation ;  which,  however,  even  without  this, 
I  understand  that  you  would  have  defended  from 
your  own  means.  As  to  what  you  mention 
respecting  the  dower  *,  by  all  the  gods  I  conjure 
you  to  take  the  whole  affair  under  your  manage- 
ment, and  to  protect  that  poor  creature  ^  (who  is 
suffering  by  my  fault  and  negligence)  out  of  my 
property,  if  I  have  any  ;  or  by  any  means  you  can 
employ  without  putting  yourself  to  inconvenience. 
Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  suffer  her  to  remain,  as  you 
say,  destitute  of  everything.  On  what  expenses  has 
the  produce  of  the  farms  been  consumed  ?  No- 
body ever  told  me  that  those  sixty  sestertia  (480/.) 
which  you  mention  had  been  deducted  from  her 

n  Not  a  regular  letter ;  which  might  perhaps  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  riak  attending  it.  See  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  letter. 

o  Philotimui. 

p  See  book  ii.  letter  9.  The  ei*t4fphori  appear  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  this  sum  was 
probably  saved  during  his  government  of  Cilioia. 

q  PhUotimns. 

r  The  Poropeians,  whose  safety  here  mentioned  rdates 
to  their  property,  not  to  their  persons.  This  and  the 
three  foUowing.letters  appear  to  have  been  written  from 
Dyrrachium. 

*  Accepting  it  before  witnesses  within  a  certain  time 
specified  by  the  will. 

t  The  dower  of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  I>ola- 
belU. 

«  Tullia,  who  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  diffi- 
culties by  her  husband's  extravagance. 


B^ 


dower ;  for  I  never  would  have  satkred  it. 
this  is  the  least  of  the  injuries  wbidi  I 
received  ^,  and  which  my  grief  and  tean  preveei 
me  from  detailing  to  you.  Of  the  maaef  vriiick  I 
had  in  Asia,  I  have  drawn  out  nearly  one  half*.  I 
thought  it  would  be  safer  where  it  is  than  with  the 
public  renters*.  When  you  exhort  me  to  keep  up 
my  spirits,  I  wish  yon  oonld  sugg^t  anything  thit 
might  enable  me  to  do  so.  But  if  to  my  other 
miseries  is  added  that  also  which  Chrysii^Mis  asid 
was  in  contemplation  (yon  have  not  mcntkned  it) 
respecting  my  house  ^,  who  is  there  noore  wieccbed 
than  myself .'  I  pray  and  beseech  yon,  pardon  me. 
I  cannot  write  anv  more.  You  see  how  greidy  I 
am  afflicted.  If  tnis  were  common  to  me  with  the 
rest,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  same  case,  my  Cult 
would  not  appear  so  great,  and  would  tfaercfore  be 
the  more  tolerable.  There  is  now  no  sovroe  of 
comfort ;  unless  you  devise  something,  if  indeed 
anything  can  be  devised,  that  I  maj  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  peculiar  calamity  and  insnlt.  I  havt 
been  later  in  sending  back  the  courier,  becaase 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  sending.  I  base 
received  from  your  agents  seventy  aestertu  {56QL) 
in  money,  and  die  clothing '  that  waa  wanted.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  in  waj  name  to 
whom  you  think  proper:  you  know  my  friends.  If 
they  expect  my  seal,  or  signature,  you  may  tcA 
them  that  I  have  avoided  this,  on  accoiiiit  ot  the 
watch  that  is  kept*. 


LETTER  HI. 
What  is  doing  here  you  vrill  be  able  to  leva 
from  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  whom  I  have  kept 
the  longer  because  I  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  something  new ;  though  at  present  I  have  eo 
other  reason  for  writing,  than  that,  about  whkh 
you  desired  an  answer,  respecting  what  I  would 
have  done  relative  to  the  first  of  July  ^.  Either 
alternative  is  attended  with  difficulty  in  such  di£- 
cult  times ;  the  risk  of  so  large  a  sum  ;  or,  in  this 
doubtful  issue  of  events,  that  breaking  off* 


▼  From  his  wife  Towitia,  probably  throat  fbe  i 
of  Philotimui. 

»  He  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Egnatioa,  a  I 
Rome.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

>  The  farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  of  whooa 
mention  is  made  in  the  early  Ixxdcs  of  these  I 
book  i.  letter  17.  note  «. 

T  It  was  propped  to  take  from  Cicero  his  boose  in  1 
on  account  of  bis  going  over  to  Pompeina. 

*  Probably  for  his  slares. 

•  Cicero  being  now  with  Pompeins*s  amy  at  DyrxashteB. 
was  under  the  restriction  of  military  diacipUne,  mat,  It  Is 
probable,  might  be  watched  with  some  jeak>ii^. 

b  This  was  probably  the  day  cm  which  aonw  porttea  of 
his  daughto-'s  fortune  became  due  to  DolabeUa.  Cleere, 
as  weU  as  Tnllia»  was  dissatisfied  with  DoUbeila,  and  me- 
ditated a  divorce.  But  considering  Dolabella's  credit  with 
Cesar,  it  was  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  present  deubt- 
ful  state  of  affairs,  whether  to  incur  the  dai^er  of  lortof 
so  large  a  sum,  if  he  paid  it ;  or  to  cut  tfaa  matSsriboft 
by  suiz^  for  a  divorce,  and  thereby  making  Ifcrrtsbalis  his 
raiemy. 

e  The  6xpreesi<m  is  probably  borrowed  Cram  Attlevs, 
and  means  the  separating  his  dai^ter  from  her  hnobanil 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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a  mention.  Therefore  as  odier  things,  so  this 
teciailj  I  commit  to  your  protection  and  kind- 
ts,  ud  to  her  judgment  and  inclination.  I 
)ol(i  htTe  done  better  for  mj  poor  daughter,  if  I 
I  fbrmolj  deliberated  with  you  in  person,  ra- 
r**  than  by  letter,  on  the  subject  of  my  own 
vity  and  circumstances.  When  you  deny  that 
r  pecolitr  disadrantage  attaches  to  me,  though 
i  affords  no  consolation,  yet  there  are  many 
niiar  drcnmstances  which  you  must  see  to  be, 
'hej  are,  very  grierous,  and  which  I  might  easily 
e  aroided.  But  these  Tery  things  will  be  less, 
IB  bu  hitherto  been  done,  they  are  lightened  by 
r  care  and  attention.  The  money  is  with  Eg- 
ios.  Let  it  remain  on  my  account,  as  it  is,  (for 
ifs  cannot  long  continue  in  their  present  state), 
'  I  may  be  able  to  see  what  is  most  expedient ; 
igh  I  am  in  want  of  everything ;  because  he 
'  with  whom  I  am  is  in  difficulties,  and  I  have 
loced  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  thinking  that 
n  matters  are  settled,  this  may  likewise  be  an 
our  to  me.  I  should  be  glad,  if  there  are  any  per- 
I  to  whom  you  think  I  ought  to  write,  that  you 
Id  execute  this,  as  you  have  done  before.  Pre- 
my  compliments  to  your  &mily,  and  take  care 
)or  health.  In  the  first  place  make  erery  care 
provision  for  what  you  mention ;  that  nothing 
be  wanting  to  her '  for  whom  you  know  how 
8j  I  am.     From  the  camp,  June  13th« 


LETTER  nr. 

iBCKivxD  a  letter  by  Isidorus,  and  two  of 
dates.  From  the  last  I  find  that  the  estates 
not  been  sold  s.  You  will  therefore  see  that 
may  be  supported  through  you.  With  respect 
'osioAs^  if  only  I  survive,  it  will  be  a  cou- 
nt possession  for  me.  You  desire  me  to  write, 
am  prevented  by  want  of  matter,  for  I  have 
Qg  worth  writing ;  entirely  disapproving,  as  I 
)tb  what  happens,  and  what  is  doing.  I  wish 
formerly  consulted  you  in  person,  rather  than 
ten  I  support  your  cause  here  among  these 
3  as  well  as  I  can.  Celer  will  tell  you  the 
I  hare  hitherto  declined  all  office,  the  more 
jaiiae  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  as 
e  me  and  my  circumstances  J.  You  ask  what 
las  happened :  you  vrill  be  able  to  learn  from 
18.  What  remains  does  not  appear  to  be 
lifficult  K  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  take 
IS  you  promise,  and  as  you  do)  of  what  you 
I  hare  especially  at  hearth  I  am  worn 
ixiety,  which  has  also  brought  on  extreme 
weakness.  As  soon  as  this  is  removed,  I 
yin   the  leader  of  the  business,  who  is  in 

it  to,  on  the  propriety  of  his  own  going  to  join 
aa.     See  the  following  letter. 

ia. 

Uem  tj  which  he  proposed  to  relieve  Tullla  fhnn 


name  of  an  estate.  See  letter  13  of  this  book. 
satMeqnent  part  of  the  letter  appears  to  have  been 
after  that  affair  of  Dyrrachiom  in  which  Cvsar 
stod.  The  Tidnity  of  the  armies  made  Cicero  very 
and  reserved  in  what  he  wrote. 
•e  <ifd  not  appear  any  reason  why  Pompeias  should 
rjixally  sncoenfol  in  any  subsequent  engagement. 
LAUS^ter's  comfort. 


great  hope  ■*.  Our  friend  Brutus  °  engages  zeal- 
ously in  the  cause.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to 
write  with  caution.  FarewelL  Respecting  the 
second  payment  <*,  pray  consider  with  all  attention 
what  is  to  be  done;  as  I  observed  in  the  letter 
which  I  sent  by  PoUex. 


LETTER  V. 

I  CANNOT  withoift  the  greatest  pain  describe  to 
you  what  causes,  how  bitter,  how  grievous,  how 
unexpected,  have  moved  me,  and  compelled  me  to 
act  from  a  certain  impulse  of  mind,  rather  than 
from  consideration.  They  were  such  as  have 
produced  the  effect  you  perceive  p.  I  therefore 
neither  know  what  to  tell  you  about  my  concerns, 
nor  what  to  ask  of  you.  You  see  the  result  and 
sum  of  the  business.  I  have  understood  from 
your  letters,  both  from  that  which  you  wrote  in 
conjunction  vrith  others,  and  from  that  which  was 
in  your  own  name,  (what  indeed  I  perceived  by 
myself),  that  your  declining  influence  made  you 
look  out  for  some  new  means  of  defending  me. 
As  to  what  you  propose  of  my  coming  nearer,  and 
travelling  through  the  towns  by  night,  I  do  not  well 
see  how  that  can  be  done ;  for  I  have  not  such 
convenient  resting-pUces,  that  I  can  pass  in  them 
all  the  day-time  ;  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence 
for  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry,  whether  people 
see  me  in  the  towns  or  on  the  road.  But  yet  I 
vriil  consider,  among  other  things,  how  this  can 
best  be  done.  My  uneasiness  both  of  mind  and 
body  is  beyond  belief,  and  makes  me  incapable  of 
writing  many  letters  :  I  have  only  answered  those 
which  I  received.  I  vrish  you  would  write  to 
Basilus,  and  to  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  also 
to  Servilius,  in  my  name.  That  I  should  have 
written  nothing  to  you  in  so  long  an  interval,  you 
will  understand  to  arise  from  want  of  matter  to 
write  upon,  not  firom  want  of  inclination.  Re- 
specting your  inquiry  about  Yatinius,  I  should  not 
want  his  services,  nor  anybody's  else,  if  they  could 
find  how  to  assist  me.  Quintus  was  at  Patrae  i, 
in  a  disposition  very  hostile  towards  me.  To  the 
same  place  his  son  went  from  Corcyra.  I  imagine 
they  are  since  gone  from  thence  along  with  the 
rest'. 


LETTER  VL 

I  PBRCEiVK  your  anxiety  not  only  about  your 
own,  and  the  common  calamities,  but  more  parti- 
cularly about  me,  and  my  affliction.  And  this  my 
affliction  is  so  far  from  being  lessened,  that  it  is 
even  increased  by  associatiDg  yours  with  it.  How- 
ever,  you  see  with  your  usual  prudence  to  what 
source  of  consolation  I  am  most  open.  For  you 
approve  of  my  determination  *,  and  declare  that  at 

»  Pompeiua  received  great  hope  from  hia  recent  success. 

n  This  is  more  particularly  mmtioned,  becanae  Brutus 
waa  personally  hostile  to  Pompeius,  who  had  caused  the 
death  of  Brutus's  father  under  Sulla's  administration. 

o  The  second  instalment  of  his  daught^'s  dower. 

P  That  he  should  have  returned  to  Brundisium  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia. 

4  In  the  Peloponnesus. 

r  To  make  their  peace  with  Cesar.  See  letter  6  of  this 
book. 

•  Of  coming  to  Italy. 
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■uch  a  time  I  coald  have  done  nothing  better.  Yoa 
add  also  (what,  though  of  leta  weight  than  jonr 
own  judgment,  jet  haa  tome  weight  with  me)  that 
the  itep  which  I  hare  taken  ii  approved  bj  othera 
also  ;  that  is,  persons  of  consideration.  If  I 
thooeht  this,  I  should  be  less  afflicted.  **  Beliere 
me,'^7on  say.  I  do  believe  you ;  but  I  know  how  de. 
sirous  yon  are  that  my  distress  should  be  lightened. 
I  have  never  regretted  my  withdrawing  firom  the 
army :  there  was  such  a  cruel  spirit,  such  a  co- 
operation with  barbarous  nations,  that  a  proscrip- 
tion was  contemplated  not  individually,  but  col- 
lectively ;  so  that  it  was  determined  by  common 
oonsent  that  the  property  of  you  all  should  be  the 
prey  of  his  victory ;  of  you  all,  I  say ;  for  there 
was  no  thought  even  of  you  unmixed  with  cruelty. 
I  shall  never  repent  of  ny  good-will  * ;  I  do  re- 
pent of  the  measures  I  adopted  *.  I  could  wish 
that  I  had  retired  to  some  remote  town  till  I  vras 
sent  for.  I  should  have  created  less  observation, 
and  should  have  received  less  vexation.  I  should 
not  be  exposed  to  this  present  trouble  ^  To  lie 
miserably  at  Brundisium,  is  every  way  painful. 
How  can  I  advance  nearer,  as  you  advise,  without 
the  lictors,  which  the  people  gave  me,  and  which 
can  nevor  be  taken  from  me  but  by  violence. 
These  with  their  fasces  I  lately  mingled  for  a  time 
in  the  crowd,  as  I  approached  the  town,  thron|fh 
fear  of  some  insult  from  the  soldiers.  I  contrived 
to  get  home  in  time  *.  I  want  you  now  to  go  to 
Oppius  ;  and,  provided  it  be  thought  right  to  ad- 
vance with  these  lictors,  I  imagine  they  will  au- 
thorise me  to  consider  of  it  *.  For  so  they  engage; 
that  Csesar  will  have  regard  not  only  to  the  pre- 
servation of  my  dignity,  but  even  to  the  increase 
of  it ;  and  they  exhort  me  to  be  of  good  oonrage, 
and  to  entertain  the  best  hopes.  They  give  me  the 
strongest  assurance  of  what  I  should  more  readily 
credit  if  I  had  remained  at  home.  But  I  am 
entering  upon  things  that  are  past.  Consider  then, 
I  beg  you,  what  remains,  and  consult  about  it  with 
these  people  ;  and,  (if  you^think  it  expedient,  and 
it  meets  with  their  approbation,)  that  Cssar  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  approve  what  I  do,  let  it 
appear  to  be  at  their  suggestion.  Let  Trebonius, 
Panssy  and  any  others,  be  admitted  to  this  consul- 
tation, and  let  them  write  to  inform  Csesar  that 
what  I  have  done,  has  been  at  their  suggestion.  I 
am  quite  alarmed  at  Tullia's  illness  and  debility.  I 
understand  you  are  very  kind  to  her,  for  which  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  never  had  any  doubt 
about  Pompeius's  fate  x.  For  all  princes  and  peo- 
ple were  so  impressed  with  the  desperate  stete  of 
his  affairs,  that  wherever  he  had  gone,  I  supposed 
this  would  happen.  I  cannot  hdp  lamenting  his 
fall :  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  inte^ty, 
virtue,  and  dignity.  Should  I  offer  to  console  you 
about  Fannius  ■  ?    He  talked  mischievously  about 

t  Of  having  wished  to  tervs  PonpeiiUL 

■  The  omel  dispoeltioa  manifeeted  in  Pompef os'b  army 
made  Cicero  repent  of  having  joined  them. 

V  His  detention  at  Bmndielum,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  reception  by  Ccear's  party. 

^  This  paaeage  haa  been  variously  tortured.  I  give 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  interpretation, 
without  vouching  for  its  correctness. 

X  How  he  tbouldiydvanoe  with  his  lictors  and  theirfkuoee. 

7  He  WM  treacherously  murdered  in  Egypt. 

*  Perhaps  he  was  reeenUy  dead.  Cioero  seems  to  imply 
that  his  conversation  reelecting  Atticus  was  such  as  «n- 
tiUed  him  toUttle  regret. 


your  remaining.  And  L.  Lentolu  bftd 
promised  hunself  Horteashis's  konae^  nod  Cvasr's 
gardens,  and  Baise.  Just  the  sanac  is  deoe  on  ^m 
side,  excepting  that  the  other  vras  btnoidleH ;  kir 
everybody  who  had  staid  in  Italy  vras  flgtmiJ  ■ 
the  number  of  enemies.  But  aome  time  or  sa- 
other  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over^theae  naatters  with 
my  mind  more  at  ease.  I  hesir  that  mj  buifhB 
Qnintus  is  gone  into  Asia  to  mdie  his  peaee.  Of 
his  son  I  have  heard  nothing.  Inipdre  of  Dia- 
chares,  Cesar's  freed-man,  whom  I  hare  aoc  tccn, 
but  who  brought  that  letter  from  Alexandria.  He 
is  reported  to  have  seen  him  either  on  bis  joorBey, 
or  already  in  Asia.  1  look  for  yov  letter,  as  tha 
occasion  demands;  and  hope  you  win  tike  cnt 
to  let  it  be  brought  to  me  with  all  iii|.«>iiifiiff 
November  28. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  in  which  yon  hate 
accurately  stated  everything  which  jou  suppostd  to 
concern  me.    It  is  settled  therefore«  accordmg  ts 
the  opinion  you  give  me  from  these  people,  that  I 
should  continue  to  be  attended  by  the  saaae  ficstan, 
aa  it  was  granted  to  Sestios  :  thoagh  I  apprthcnd 
he  did  not  retain  his  original  lictors,  bat  had  others 
given  him  by  Cvsar.     For  I  understand  thai  he* 
disallows  such  decrees  of  the  senate,  aa  were  paond 
subsequently  to  the  departure  of  die  trilmnes.   If 
therefore  he  chooses  to  be  coosiatent  with  himadl^ 
he  may  still  approve  of  my  Uctora.     Bat  whst 
have  I  to  do  with  lictors,  who  am  almost  oidui4 
to  quit  Italy  }    For  Antonius  sent  me  the  copy  of 
a  letter  he  had  [received  from  Csesar,  in  which  it 
was  steted  that  he  had  heard  of   Cato's  and  L. 
Metellus's  arrival  in  Italy,  with  the  desogn  of  livnig 
openly  in  Rome ;  that  he  did  not  like  thia.  firam 
fear  of  ite  occasioning  some  disturbance ;  and  that 
all  should  be  excluded  from  Italy,  except  thooe  whoas 
case  he  shouldhimself  have  heard :  and  h 
himself  on  this  subject  with  great  warmth, 
fore  Antonius  wrote  to  me  requesting  that  I  would 
pardon  him,  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
obey these  instructions.  Upon  this  1  sent  L.  Laasia 
to  explain  to  him  that  Csesar  had  desired  Dok- 
bella  to  write  to  me,  pressing  me  to  come  to  Itsly 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  had  come  nircnUy 
to  his  letter.  He  then  issued  an  order  to  eatoept  sse 
and  Ltelius  by  name ;  which  I  was  aorry   for,  as 
he  might  have  excepted  us  in  fsct,  withovt  pah> 
lidy  naming  us.     O  the  many  heavy  causes  of 
uneasiness  t  which  you  kindly  endeavour  to  alia- 
viate,  and  not  without  effect ;  for  you  do  intteed 
lessen  my  affliction  by  the  very  drcnmatanoe  of 
yourUking  such  puns  to  lessen  it;    and  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  think  it  burdensome  to  do  very 
often.    You  will  especially  attain  your  pvpose,  k 
you  can  bring  me  to  think  that  I  have  not  cntMy 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  respectable  people.      Yet 
what  can  you  do  in  this  respect  ?     Notiting,  truly. 
But  if  circumstances  should  give  you  nnv  c^>parti- 
nity,  this  will  afford  me  Uie  beet  conaotation.    It 
cannot  be  done  at  present ;  but  if  anything  abo«U 
arise  in  the  course  of  evente  :  like  what  has  hap- 
pened now.    For  it  was  said  that  I  ought  to  have 
gone  with  Pompeius,  but  his  htt  lemens  the  re- 

•  Casar. 
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Mch  of  hKfvag  neglected  tliat  doty.  So  of  all 
Ags  DothiDg  b  more  oentured,  than  that  I  shonld 
t  hire  gone  into  Africa  :  but  I  considered  that 
;  repabllc  ought  not  to  be  defended  by  the  bar- 
rons  troops  of  a  faithless  nation,  especially 
tfnat  sn  army  that  had  gained  repeated  victories. 
if  perhaps  will  not  be  approved.  For  I  hear 
it  many  good  men  are  arrived  in  Africa  ;  and  I 
>w  thCT©  were  many  before.  I  am  very  much 
»ed  on  this  subject.  Here  then  I  stand  in  need 
(ome  favourable  chance.  It  may  be  that  some, 
possibly  all  of  them,  may  prefer  their  safety  to 
issue  of  war.  For  if  they  persevere,  and  gain 
ir  cause,  you  see  in  what  a  condition  I  shall  be. 
a  will  say,  what  will  be  their  condition  if  they 
defeated  ?  It  will  at  least  be  a  more  honourable 
md.  These  considerations  distract  me.  You 
lot  say  why  you  do  not  prefer  Sulpidns's  de- 
ai  nation  to  mine  :  for  though  it  is  less  glori- 
than  Cato's.  it  is  however  exempt  both  from 
;er  and  from  remorse.  The  last  thing  to  be  con- 
red,  is  the  situation  of  those  who  are  in  Greece, 
rever,  these  are  so  far  better  off,  than  I  am,  that 

are  together  in  considerable  number  ;  and 
never  they  come  to  Italy,  they  will  come  to 

own  home.  Continue,  as  yon  do,  to  soften 
;  matters,  and  to  conciliate  as  many  as  you 

When  you  excuse  yourself**,  I  am  well  aware 
>ur  reasons,  and  consider  it  for  my  interest 
f on  should  be  there  ^,  if  it  be  only  to  manage 
le,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  what  can  be 
iged,  with  those  in  authority.     In  the  first 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attend  to  this  : 
prehend  there  are  many  who  have  or  will 
e  me  to  Cssar,  as  either  repenting  of  the  step 
e  taken  ^,  or  disapproving  what  is  done.  And 
h  both  are  true,  yet  these  persons  assert  it 
r  ill-will  towards  me,  not  that  they  have  any 
ledge  of  its  being  so.  But  that  Balbus  and 
18  may  defend  me  against  all  such  attacks,  and 
sir  frequent  letters  may  confirm  Csesar's  kind 
rition  ;  that  this  may  effectually  be  done,  you 
se  all  diligence.  Another  reason  why  I  should 
•ry  to  have  you  leave  Rome  is,  that  you  say 
ive  been  entreated '^ — O  sad  business !  What 
1  I  write  ?  or  what  should  I  desire  ?  I  shall 
y  shorty  for  my  teara  burst  forth.  I  commit 
oa,  and  beg  you  to  take  it  under  your  care. 
see  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  involve  you  in  no 
Ley.  Pardon  me,  I  beseech  yon :  I  can  dwell 
g-er  on  this  subject  for  my  tears  and  grief.  I 
ily  lay,  that  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying 

than  your  affection  towards  her.    You  do 

in  undertaking  to  write  to  whom  you  think 
f>er.  I  have  met  with  a  person  who  saw 
IS  the  son  at  Samos,  the  father  at  Sicyon. 
excuse  is  easily  made.  I  wish  they,  who 
«n  Cssar  before  me,  may  be  as  ready  to 
:e  my  interest  with  him,  as  I  should  be  to 
e  thein,  if  I  had  any  opportunity.  When 
:  me  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if  there  should 
thing  in  your  letter  that  vexes  me,  I  do 
in  the  very  best  part ;  and  request  you  to 
everything  without  disguise,  as  yon  do  ; 
do  it  as  often  as  possible.  Farewell. 
mtjer  19. 

a  9oing  to  Cksero. 

tonae.  d  in  coming  to  Italy. 

9At«d  byTuUiatoassisther.  The  word  *<  entreated,** 
Ka^adaa   th«  rest,  is  no  doubt  borrowed  from 


LETTER  IX. 

I  HAVE  indeed  acted  both  incautionsly,  as  yon 
observe,  and  more  hastily  than  I  oi^ht,  and  am 
out  of  all  hopeS  being  kept  by  these  exceptions  J  to 
the  edicts.  If  they  had  not  been  made,  through 
your  care  and  kindness,  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  go 
into  some  unfrequented  place :  now  I  cannot  even 
do  this.  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  arrived 
before  the  tribunes  enter  upon  their  office  *<,  if  the 
eomioff  at  all  is  of  no  advantage  ?  What  can  I 
hope  m>m  him^,  who  has  never  been  a  friend  to 
me ;  since  I  am  already  undone  and  crushed  by 
this  law  ?  Balbus's  letters  to  me  become  daily  less 
encouraging;  and  there  may  probably  be  many 

Attioiie's  own  ezpreeskm.  Tullia  bad  beat  neglected  by 
her  hneband  Dolabella.  and  left  at  Rome  In  want  of  every- 
thing. 

t  In  coming  to  Bnindisium. 

f  Fumins  is  probably  mentioned,  like  Quintus.  as  one 
who  used  to  be  Cicero's  friend,  and  whom  it  was  therefore 
the  more  grievous  to  have  against  him  on  this  occasion. 

^  To  counteract  the  calumnies  of  evil-minded  persons. 

i  All  hope  of  b^ng  able  to  leave  Bmndisium. 

J  See  letter  7  of  this  book.  He  ooold  not,  without  offend- 
ing Cesar,  refuse  to  use  his  pennission  of  remaining  in 
Italy. 

^  Lest  they  might  have  published  some  law  of  exclusion. 
But  he  derived  little  benefit  from  his  return  to  Italy,  while 
he  thought  it  unsafe  to  proceed  through  the  country  amidst 
Cvsar's  adherents  with  his  Uotors,  and  unworthy  of  him 
to  relinquish  them. 

1  Caesar,  upon  whose  conduct  Cicero  could  not  depend  in 
his  present  circumstances. 


LETTER   VIII. 

Tbouoh  you  perceive  indeed  bow  greatly  I  am 
afflicted,  yet  yon  will  know  it  from  Lepta  and 
Trebatina.  I  pay  severely  the  penalty  of  my  rash- 
ness', which  you  would  fkin  perauade  me  is  pru- 
dence :  nor  do  I  prevent  your  disputing  the  point, 
and  writing  to  me  as  often  as  possible.  For  your 
letten  afford  me  some  comfort  at  this  time.  Yon 
must  use  every  exertion  through  those  who  wish 
well  to  me,  and  have  influence  with  Ceesar,  parti- 
cularly through  Balbus  and  Oppius,  that  they  may  i 
write  on  my  behalf  with  all  diligence.  For,  as  I 
hear,  I  am  attacked  both  by  some  in  person,  and 
by  letters.  These  must  be  met,  as  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  demands.  Furnius  9  is  there  very 
unfriendly  towards  me ;  and  Quintus  has  sent  his 
son  not  only  to  make  his  own  peace,  but  to  accuse 
me.  He  gives  out  that  I  have  traduced  him  to 
C«sar  ;  which  is  refuted  by  Csesar  himself  and  all 
his  friends  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  cease,  wherever 
he  goes,  to  heap  all  sorts  of  reproaches  upon  me. 
No&ing  ever  happened  to  me  so  unaccountable, 
nothing  in  all  these  troubles  so  painful.  Some 
atrocious  things  were  related  to  me  by  those  who 
had  heard  him  talking  openly  at  Sicyon  in  the 
hearing  of  many  people.  You  know  his  manner ; 
perhaps  you  have  experienced  it.  It  is  all  turned 
against  me.  But  I  add  to  my  uneasiness  by  speak- 
ing of  it,  and  make  you  uneasy  too.  Therefore  I 
return  to  my  subject,  and  beg  yon  to  let  Balbus 
send  somebody  expressly  for  this  purpose**.  I 
shonld  be  glad  if  you  would  write  in  my  name  to 
whom  you  think  fit.    Farewell.    December  27. 
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from  many  qoarten  to  CBsar  against  me.  I  am 
ruined  by  own  fault.  No  part  of  my  troubles  has 
been  brought  on  by  accident;  ereiything  is  the 
effect  of  folly.  For  when  I  saw  the  nature  of  the 
contest ;  that  all  was  unprepared,  and  feeble, 
against  troops  in  the  highest  order ;  I  separated  "* 
firom  them  (what  could  I  do  ?),  and  adopted  counsels 
not  so  much  bold,  as  allowable  "  for  me  beyond  other 
men.  I  yielded  to  my  friends,  or  rather  I  obeyed 
them.  Of  one  of  them,  him  whom  you"  commend 
to  me,  you  will  see  the  disposition  from  his  own 
letters  which  |he  has  sent  to  you  and  to  others, 
and  which  I  should  never  have  opened  but  from 
I  the  following  circumstances.  A  parcel  was  brought 
to  me,  which  I  undid,  to  see  if  there  was  any  letter 
for  myself ;  which  there  was  not.  There  was  one 
to  Vatinius,  and  another  to  Ligurius,  which  I 
ordered  to  be  taken  to  them.  They  presently 
called  upon  me  burning  with  grief,  crying  out 
upon  the  perfidy  of  the  man.  They  read  to  me 
the  letters,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  calumnies  against 
me.  Ligurius  was  quite  in  a  rage,  saying  tlMt  he 
knew  Cesar  had  hated  him;  yet  had  not  only 
shown  him  kindness,  but  had  also  given  him  so 
much  money,  out  of  regard  to  me.  After  receiving 
this  shock,  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  he  had 
written  to  others ;  for  I  considered  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  himself,  if  this  great  guUt  of  his 
should  be  generally  known.  I  found  ^ey  were  all 
of  the  same  kind.  I  have  sent  them  to  you,  that 
if  you  think  it  desirable  for  him  that  they  should 
be  delivered,  you  may  deliver  them ;  no  harm  will 
accrue  to  me ;  for  as  to  their  being  opened,  I 
imagine  Pomponia  has  his  seal.  It  was  his  using 
this  bitterness  when  we  first  set  sail,  which  so 
affected  me,  that  I  was  afterwards  quite  sunk :  and 
now  he  is  said  to  be  solicitous  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  against  me.  Thus  am  I  pressed  by  all 
circumstances ;  which  I  am  hardly  able,  or  rather 
quite  unable,  to  bear  p.  Amongst  these  distresses 
there  is  one  equivalent  to  all  the  rest,  that  I  shall 
leave  my  poor  daughter  plundered  of  her  patri- 
mony, and  all  her  fortune.  I  should  therefore  be 
particularly  glad  to  see  you,  as  you  promise ;  for 
I  have  nobody  else  to  whom  I  can  commend  her ; 
as  I  understand  her  mother  is  threatened  with  the 
same  dangers^  as  myself.  But  if  you  should  not 
find  me,  yet  let  this  be  a  sufficient  commendation, 
and  do  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  mollify  her  uncle 
towards  her.  I  write  this  on  my  birth-day ;  when 
I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  bom ;  or  that  my 
mother  had  produced  nothing  afterwards.  I  am 
prevented  by  tears  from  writing  more. 


«  The  word  seiveram  in  this  place  evidently  comes  from 
seiicot  and  though  I  do  not  find  any  corresponding  signi- 
fication of  it,  I  suspect  it  is  here  equivalent  to  dttciveram, 
and  have  translated  it  accordingly. 

B  It  would  have  argued  more  courage  to  Join  either  of 
the  contending  parties ;  but  Cicero  was  excusable  in  not 
Joining  Pompeius,  by  the  hope  of  acting  as  a  mediator  of 
peace :  and  his  obligations  to  Pompdus  were  such  as  for- 
bade his  co-operating  with  Ccear. 

o  Qnintus.  in  whoee  favour  I  suppose  Atticns  might  have 
written  to  Cicero  upon  finding  him  angry  at  his  brother's 
behaviour. 

p  Has  not  this  expna^n,  as  well  as  what  immediately 
follows,  allusion  to  thoughts  of  destroying  himsdf  ?  such 
as  we  find  him  uttering  under  the  afiSiction  of  his  banish- 
ment in  the  third  book. 

4  The  danger  of  having  her  goods  forfeited. 


LETTER  X- 

To  my  inconceivable  distresses  there  has  bees  a 
firesh  addition  from  what  has  been  related  to  se 
respecting  the  two  Quintuses.  P.  Terencias,  a 
frioid  of  (mine,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  ts 
deputy  contractor  for  tiie  customs  and  lefcana 
in  provincial  Asia.  He  met  with  Quxntos  tke  set 
at  Ephesus  the  1 3th  of  December,  and  parttealifif 
invited  him  to  his  house  through  friendship  to  me. 
Having  made  inquiries  from  him  about  me.  be  n^ 
the  young  man  informed  him  that  he  wu  very 
angry  with  me,  and  showed  him  a  roll  of  p^er 
containing  a  speech  which  he  intended  to  siake  to 
Ciesar  against  me.  Terentins  said  what  be  eoald 
to  check  his  senseless  conduct.  Afterwvds,  ai 
Patree,  Quintus  the  father  talked  to  him  a  gnU 
deal  in  a  similar  strain  of  slander.  Tea  are 
acquainted  with  his  extravagance  by  the  kOen 
which  I  sent  you.  I  am  sure  this  must  give  jra 
pain ;  to  me  it  is  most  distressing,  and  ^  man 
so,  because  I  imagine  there  will  be  no  room  for  tat 
even  to  expostulate  with  them.  On  the  state  of 
things  in  Africa,  I  hear  accounts  very  iaSexett 
from  what  you  mention.  For  they  say  nti^sa^ 
can  be  more  steady,  or  better  prepared ;  add  t» 
this,  Spain',  and  the  disaffection  in  Italj,  tk 
declining  strength  and  zeal  of  the  legions,  aad  tise 
confusion  in  the  city*.  Where  can  1  fisd  aar 
tranquillity*,  but  while  I  am  reading  your ktten? 
which  would  no  doubt  be  more  firequent,  if  yoa 
had  anything  to  offer  by  which  you  thoagfatay 
cares  could  be  lessened.  But  I  beg  yoa  not  to 
omit  writing  to  me  whatever  happens ;  sod  tboK* 
who  are  so  cruelly  hostile  to  me,  you  may  Uaw 
at  least,  if  you  cannot  hate  them ;  not  vitk  tk 
expectation  of  doing  any  good ;  but  to  let  tba 
see  that  you  love  me.  I  will  write  more  to  yoa 
when  you  have  answered  my  last  letter.  FaieveS. 
January  21. 


LETTER  XI. 

I  AM  so  exhausted  with  the  torment  of  my  gn^ 
distresses,  that  if  there  were  anything  opoa  vtek 
I  ought  to  write  to  you,  I  should  not  easly  be  lUe 
to  execute  it ;  much  less  then,  when  I  have  oothis; 
to  tell  you,  when  especially  there  is  not  etes  asy 
prospect  of  things  becoming  better.  So  thai  1  aa 
no  longer  anxious  even  for  your  ktten,  tkoagk 
they  always  bring  something  agreeabk  with  tko- 
Therefore  continue  to  write,  whenever  you  bs«  as 
opportunity  of  sending.  I  have  nothing  to  rqpif 
to  your  last,  which  I  received  now  a  kN^tiBe 
ago.  For  in  this  interval  I  find  that  everjtUa^  s 
changed ;  the  right  cause  has  aoqoired  strength, 
and  I  pay  the  heavy  penalty  of  my  folly*.  I  b*^ 
procure  for  P.  Sallustius  thirty  sestertia  (2401V 
which  I  received  from  Cn.  Salhistius.    I  skfl  be 


r  Since  Cesar's  rapid  salitjection  of  BpaJn,  fredi  i 
tions  had  broken  out  there. 

•  Considerable  disturbanoaa  had  arisen  ktvsca  te 
tribunes. 

*  In  conseqaence  of  Cioerols  return  to  Italy  k  k<  i> 
much  to  apprehend  from  the  soooeis  of  Poanfeitm'Bp'iJ* 
as  from  that  of  Cesar's. 

n  Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his  brother  and  Depkv. 

^  Pompeias*s  party  was  in  oonaidecable  font  to  lW» 
and  Spain,  and  Cioero  suspected  that  he  had  aetsd  ftie- 
pitately  in  ofiteding  Oem  by  his  return  to  Italy. 
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^  to  ycm  to  see  that  they  are  proTided  with- 
delay.  I  have  written  about  it  to  Terentia. 
t  this  is  now  ahnost  gone.  I  wish  therefore 
vonld  arrange  with  her,  that  I  may  have 
|h  for  present  nse.  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
it  op  here,  if  I  only  know  that  it  will  be  sup- 
•t  Rome.  Bot  without  knowing  that,  I  have 
entured  to  do  so.  Yon  see  the  state  of  all  my 
s.  There  ia  no  sort  of  miafortune  which  I  do 
iffer  and  apprehend.  And  the  misery  of  this 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  g^atness  of  my 
Ue^  does  not  cease  to  slander  me  in  Greece ; 
it  your  letters  have  been  of  no  avalL  Fare- 
BlarchS. 


LETTER  XII. 

'HALfO  delivered  yonr  letter  to  me  the  8th 
rcb  in  the  evening ;  and  the  same  day  in  the 
ig  I  had  despatched  a  messenger  with  a 
to  you.  Nevertheless,  upon  riding  your 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  some  reply, 
ily  aa  you  express  yourself  doubtful  what 
I  shall  make  to  Cesar  for  my  going  away 
ime  when  I  quitted  Italy.  I  have  no  occa- 
r  any  new  excuse:  for  I  have  repeatedly 
n  by  letter,  and  have  sent  word  by  sevend 
I,  that  I  waa  unable,  if  I  wished  it,  to  bear 
ictiona  that  were  made  npon  me  ;  with  many 

0  the  same  effect  There  was  nothing  that 
ished  him  to  suppose,  than  that  I  had  not 
pon  my  own  judgment  in  a  thing  of  such 
.  Afterwards,  upon  hearing  from  Balbus 
IS  the  younger,  that  he  conceired  my  bro- 
tintua  to  have  been  the  trumpet  to  my 

for  so  he  expressed  himself,  before  I 
)at  Quintus  had  been  writing  to  so  many 
ibont  me ;  though  he  had  said,  and  done, 
vere  things  to  me  in  person,  yet  I  wrote 
tanding'  to  Csesar  in  these  words  :  ''  I  am 
anxious  for  my  brother  Quintus,  than  for 
but  in  my  present  situation  I  cannot  ven- 
ommend  him  to  you.  So  much  however 
mtare  to  ask  of  you,  that  I  beg  you  will 
>08e   he  has  done  anything  to  lessen  my 

1  affection  towards  you ;  but  has  always 
atribnted  to  unite  us  together ;  and  has 
companion,  not  the  adviser,  of  my  going 
^erefore  in  other  matters  you  will  attri- 
Im  whatever  your  kindness  and  the  friend- 
reen  jou  demands.  That  I  may  be  no 
:  to  him  in  your  esteem,  I  earnestly 
'  jxiu  again  and  again."     If  then  I  should 

meeting  with  Cesar,  though  I  do  not 
t  he  will  be  kind  towards  him,  as  he  has 
^cisLredy  yet  I  shall  behave  in  the  same 
9  I  have  always  done.  But,  as  I  see,  I 
rb  more  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
hich  you  represent  as  being  daily  con- 
the  hope  of  making  terms,  rather  than  of 

I  wish  this  were  so  :  but  I  understand 
nuch  otherwise,  and  apprehend  that  you 
If  of  that  opinion,  only  write  differently, 
t  view  to  deceive  me,  but  to  encourage 
udlj  when  to  Africa  is  joined  Spain  like- 


:  appears  to  be  faulty.    I  have  supposed,  with 
b&  it  ought  to  be  nihilominus. 


wise'.    Respecting  your  recommendation  of  writ-    < 
ing  to  Antonius  and  others ;  if  you  think  it  neces-    ' 
sary,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  this  which    . 
you  have  often  done  before.     For  nothing  occurs    ' 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  write.     If  you  hear  that  I 
am  unreasonably  broken  in  spirit,  what  think  yon, 
when  you  find  these  noble*  actions  of  my  son-in- 
law  added  to  my  former  troubles  }    However,  I 
hope  you  will  not  cease  to  write  to  me,  as  often  as 
you  can,  although  you  should  have  nothing  to 
write  about.   For  your  letters  always  bring  me  some 
comfort.     I  have  formally  accepted  Galio's  legacy. 
I  suppose  it  was  a  simple  inheritance^  since  no 
form  has  been  sent  me.    March  8. 


LETTER  XIII. 

I  HAVK  hitherto  received  no  letter  by  Murena's 
freed-man.  P.  Siser  brought  that  which  I  am 
now  answering.  What  you  mention  about  the 
letter  of  the  elder  Servius,  and  what  you  say  of 
certain  people  having  brought  information  of 
Quintus*s  arrival  in  Syria,  are  neither  of  them 
true.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  how  those,  who 
have  come  hither,  are,  or  have  been  affected  to- 
wards me,  I  have  understood  that  nobody  has 
manifested  any  disrespect.  But  how  little  this 
signifies  to  me,  I  am  quite  sure  you  can  judge. 
In  my  present  grief  everything  is  intolerable  to 
me ;  and  nothing  more  to,  than  that  I  find  myself 
in  a  situation,  where  the  only  things  that  are  appa- 
rently desirable*,  are  what  I  have  always  disap- 
proved. P.  Lentulus  the  father  is  said  to  be  at 
Rhodes ;  the  son  at  Alexandria ;  and  C.  Cassius, 
it  appears,  is  gone  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria. 
Quintus  offers  me  some  explanation  by  letter,  but 
in  terms  more  bitter  than  his  heaviest  accusation. 
For  be  says  that  he  has  understood  from  your 
letters,  that  you  were  displeased  with  his  having 
written  to  several  people  so  unkindly  about  me ; 
and  that  he  is  sorry  he  should  have  given  you  any 
uneasiness,  but  that  he  had  done  what  was  right. 
Then  he  details  most  foully  the  causes  of  his  doing 
so.  But  neither  at  this  time,  nor  before,  would  he 
have  manifested  his  hatred  towards  me,  unless  he 
saw  me  to  be  every  way  distressed.  I  wish  that 
even  by  travelling  in  the  night,  as  you  proposed,  I 
had  approached  nearer  to  you.  I  can  now  form 
no  conjecture  either  when,  or  where,  I  am  likely 
to  see  you.  There  was  no  occasion  for  your 
writing  to  me  about  the  co-heirs  of  Fufidius  :  for 
what  they  ask  is  just  in  itself;  and  whatever  you 
had  done  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  it. 
You  have  long  since  known  my  wish  of  redeeming 
the  Frusinian  estate^;  though  at  that  time  my 
affairs  were  in  a  better  condition,  and  I  did  not 
think  my  case  so  desperate ;  yet  I  have  still  the 
same  wish.  You  will  consider  how  this  may  be 
accomplished.     And  I  should  be  glad,  as  far  as 


7  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

■  Dolabella  waa  at  this  time  tribune,  and  wished  to  pass 
several  seditious  acts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Trebel- 
lius,  another  tribune :  from  whence  arose  great  contention 
and  disturbances  in  Rome. 

•  The  succMB  of  Cesar's  party,  from  which  he  thought 
he  had  now  lees  to  apprehend,  than  from  that  of  Pompeius, 
which  would  be  irritated  against  him  in  consequence  of 
his  withdrawing  from  them. 

^  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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yon  cant  that  yon  would  lecnre  me  supplies  for  mj 
necessary  expenses.  What  means  I  had,  I  presented 
to  Pomoeiaa  at  a  time  when  I  thought  I  did  it 
pmdently.  For  which  purpose  I  then  both  took 
It  from  your  bailiff,  and  borrowed  elsewhere ;  while 
Qnintus  complained  by  letter  that  I  had  given 
nothing  to  him ;  though  he  never  asked  me,  nor 
have  I  beheld  the  money  myself.  But  I  wish  yon 
would  see  what  there  U,  that  can  be  done',  and 
what  advice  vou  can  give  me  about  everything ;  for 
you  know  the  state  of  my  affairs.  My  affliction 
prevents  my  writing  more.  If  there  is  anything, 
which  you  think  should  be  written  to  anybody  in 
my  name,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  it  as 
usual.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a  letter  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  it. 
FarewelL 


i. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  fkr  from  being  offended  with  the  honest 
truth  conveyed  in  your  letter;  in  which  you  do 
not  even  attempt  to  console  me,  as  fonneriy,  under 
the  general,  and  particular  calamities,  which  I 
suffer ;  but  acknowledge  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
done.  For  things  are  not  now,  as  they  were  l^fore, 
when,  to  say  nothing  more,  I  thought  I  had  com- 
panions and  associates.  But  all  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  making  their  peace  in  Greece  and  in 
Asia,  both  those  who  knew  the  state  of  affairs', 
and  those  who  did  not,  are  said  to  be  going  intd 
Africa.  So  that,  besides  Lslius,  1  have  no  partner 
in  my  fault* ;  and  even  he  is  so  far  better  off,  as 
he  has  been  received'.  About  myself  however,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  Cssar  has  already  written  to 
Balbus  and  to  Oppius ;  from  whom  I  should  have 
heard,  if  there  had  been  anything  good  ;  and  they 
would  also  have  spoken  with  you.  But  I  wish 
you  would  confer  with  them  upon  this  subject,  and 
let  me  know  what  answer  they  give  you.  Not  that 
a  grant  of  safety  from  Caesar  can  have  any  assur- 
ances; but  yet  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
consideration  and  forecast.  Though  I  dread  the 
sight  of  everybody,  especially  with  such  a  son-in- 
Uw^ ;  yet  in  such  great  troubles  I  do  not  see  what 
else'  I  should  wish  for.  Quintus  still  goes  onJ,  as 
both  Pknsa  informs  me  and  Hirtius.  He^  too  is 
said  to  be  on  his  way  to  Africa  with  the  rest.  I 
will  write  to  Minucius  the  fitther,  and  will  send 
your  letter.  I  will  let  you  know  if  he  does  any- 
thing^  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  been  able 
to  send  thirty  sestertia  (240/,),  unless  it  have  arisen 
from  the  Fufidian  estate.    Yet  I  see  it  is  so".    I 

c  About  redseming  the  estate  at  Frusinai,  and  providing 
for  bia  Decenary  expenses,  as  well  as  about  his  brother 
and  ererything  elee. 

*  The  reveraee  whidi  Cmmr  had  suflland,  and  the  rising 
hopes  <^  the  Pompeiaa  party. 

•  Thefsultofhsringretnmed  to  Italy,  instead  of  Joining 
the  republican  troops  oolleoUng  in  Africa. 

'  Has  been  kindly  reoeiyed  by  Cesar's  partiwins  in 
Italy. 

f  Because  Cicero*8  chief  apprehension  now  was  fhnn  the 
snooess  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

h  Dolabella,  of  whose  conduct  he  was  ashamed. 

1  What  I  can  wish  for,  besides  a  protection  fhnn  Cesar. 

i  Continues  to  calumniate  me. 

k  Quintua. 

1 II  be  will  advance  me  any  money. 

■  That  Attious  had  directed  MinuoJns  to  let  Cioero  have 


look  for  you ;  whom  I  ahonld  be  partieBhrif  |^ 
to  see,  if  it  can  any  how  be  managed;  bt  tk 
occasion  demands  it.  Thelsat  actbslreadjdnv. 
ing  to  a  conclusion' ;  when  it  is  easy  to  j^ 
more  soundly  what  everything  really  is^  Fir- 
weU. 


LETTER  XV. 

As  you  produce  sufficient  feason  why  I  CBnot 
see  you  at  this  time,  pray  what  oo|^  1 1»  *>? 
For  Cesar  seems  to  hold  Aleiandria  >>  "^  * 
manner^  that  he  is  ashamed  even  of  vritiBgiboQt 
what  is  done  thov.  But  it  looks  as  if  ibeoppeiitt 
party  would  soon  pass  over  from  Afries<;  tfat 
Greeks',  also,  will  return  from  Asia  to  jaa  ^en, 
or  will  remain  in  some  neutral  piscc  Vkit 
therefore,  do  you  think  1  ought todo?  Iwtbi 
it  is  a  difficult  question  :  for  I  am  akwe,  or  wA 
one  other,  and  can  neither  return  to  thst  p«tf  nar 
derive  any  degree  of  hope  from  d»i».  Bst  I  «m 
desirous  at  least  of  knowing  what  yoa  tki^:  asd 
this  among  other  things  made  me  wish  to  mc  yoa, 
if  it  could  be  done.  I  informed  you  bcfew  tte 
Minucius  had  furnished  me  with  only  twehf  »• 
tertia(100/.)  ;  I  should  be  glad  if  you  cosld  wnt 
the  payment  of  the  rest,  Quxotus  hu  witla  to 
me  not  only  without  asking  pardon,  bat  *>*  Pj 
bitterness  :  the  son  with  a  degree  of  bstred  am 
is  surprising.  No  sort  of  evil  can  be  imagffledwto 
which  I  am  not  assaulted.  Yet  everythiag  ii  mn 
tolerable  than  the  sense  of  my  own  error,  wteks 
both  strong  and  constant.  K I  were  to  hsw  tke 
companions  in  my  error  which  I  expected,  yrt  i 
would  be  but  a  dender  consotatioa.  Bit  «^ 
body's  conduct  besides  admits  of  soBie  omk; 
mine  admits  of  none.  Some  have  bsai  caftsfBi, 
some  intercepted,  so  as  not  to  call  io  qneitios  tfc* 
attachment,— espedally  when,  upon  beig  J^ 
berty,  they  have  rejomed  their  party.  E^^'**^ 
who  voluntarily  delivered  themselves  up  tDFit* 
can  only  be  charged  with  timidity ;  sad  tba*  m 
that  money,  which  he  would  replace  with  WaiisiBA  e«^ 

respondent  at  Rome.  ,_ 

»  Bo  I  understand  the  original,  which  ii  c«i«  m 
thence  obscure.  It  may  be  worth  while  her*  !»■*«»» 
the  force  of  the  present  paastYe,  expnaslTe  rfttotw 
is  in  the  act  nf  being  dene.  The  want  of  a  cuney^^ 
tense  in  English  has  sometimes  oocaskord  a  viaffn"' 
slon  of  the  Just  meaning  hi  both  Oredt  and  Utisi**^ 
as  Luke  ix.  51,  'Er  ry  9vymAi)po«9ai  rh  Wp^^ 
kh^s  o^Tou— '•  When  the  days  of  hb  **«**? 
up  into  heaven  were  drawinff  towarOs  their  eusaF* 
vMfU"— not,  as  in  the  oommon  trandatiaB.  •*»*«  » 
time MMU come."*  .   _,_ 

o  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  gcMnllTB^*^ 
stood;  I  conceive  it  to  aUude  to  the  deqoi«D«ntrf*«y 
ptay.  Uke  what  iaIsaJd  afterwards  hi  letter  »ef  *h  to*. 
«*  Jam  enlm  mihi  ridetnr  adwss  eatreuiaat.*'  _, 

p  Cwsar,  seduced  by  theohaims  of  Oespan^  T"i*IJJ" 
to  a  war  to  support  her  canao  in  Biqrpt  sgslBBt  hw»ntt» 

PtolemwiM.  .^ 

q  Egypt  and  Africa  are  generally  diitlnialArf^^ 

Roman  writera.  the  Utter  Bignifjring  ttat  pert ^rt«» 

reduced  to  a  Roman  provinoeu  Here,  the  P"^*"^ 
means  the  army  attached  to  Pompehnli  osaw.  "^JTL 
to  fbrce  to  the  neighbourhood  <d  Cv^^tft^bmy^ 
aoero  apprehended  thay  might  asake  aa  aftts^  "P* 
Italy.  _.  ^ 

t  These  Ore^s  are  thoae  of  Pwnpeins'«pMtr.»»"' 
fled  into  Asia  Minor  after  the  battle  of  Fbsmlis- 

•  Cesar's  lieutenant  to  QreeeoL 
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nj  of  Ttriooi  descriptiom  who,  wheDerer  they 
if  to  them,  will  reacUly  he  received.    Yoa  need 

kss  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  f  upport 
b  •  weight  of  affliction :  for  my  error  alone 
uts  of  DO  reparation, — and  perhaps  Lslioi'f ; 

how  does  that  help  me  ?  They  say  that  C. 
nos  hu*  changed  his  intention  of  going  to 
[andrii.    These  things  I  detail  to  yoa,  not  that 

cu  remove  my  trouble,  but  that  I  may  know 
ther  joo  have  anything  to  offer  about  what 
V  opoD  nae.  In  addition  to  all  the  rest  is  my 
io-Uw,  and  these  other  matters,  of  which  I 
lot  write  for  weeping.  I  am  vexed  too  about 
pu'  ton*.  In  short  I  am  completely  miser- 
But  to  return  to  my  first  point ;  what  do 
think  is  to  be  done  ?  Should  I  try  to  come 
^  to  yoa  unobserved  !  or  should  I  cross  the 

For  it  is  impossible  to  remain  here  much 
r.  Why  can  nothing  he  settled  about  the 
ian  estates  ?  For  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
such  ss  is  not  usually  disputed ;  since  the 
m  which  appears  too  little  may  easUy  be 

up  by  a  valuation.  It  is  not  without  reason 
I  make  these  inquiries;  for  I  suspect  the 
irs  may  think  my  situation  very  doubtful,  and 
m  that  account  keep  the  business  in  suspense. 
reH    May  14. 


LETTER  XVI. 

s  not  by  my  fault  at  this  time  (though  before 
been  iknlty  enough)  that  I  derive  no  oon- 
n  from  that  letter* :  for  it  is  written  in  a 
e  style,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  not  coming 
"ssar,  which  I  imagine  you  must  have  per- 
About  meeting  him,  I  will  do  as  you 
* ;  for  there  is  no  great  expectation  of  his 
;  and  those  who  come  firom  Asia  say  that 
^  has  been  heard  about  peace, — in  tLe  hope 
ch  I  have  fallen  into  this  error'.  I  see 
;  to  be  hoped, — now,  especially,  when  such 
d  has  been  received  in  Asia,  in  Illyricum,  in 
ir  of  Caseins'',  in  Alexandria  itself,  in  Rome, 
For  my  part,  even  if  he  should  come 
itwithstanding  the  war*  in  which  he  is  still 
be  engaged,  yet  I  apprehend  the  business 
settled*  before  his  return.  As  to  what  you 
1  of  a  certain  degree  of  joy  being  excited  in 
I  people  upon  the  news  of  Caesar's  letter, 
eed  omit  nothing  which  you  think  can  be 
irce  of  comfort ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
that  any  good  man  would  think  my  safety 
\ie  begging  it  of  Caesar,  and  the  rather  he- 
ld pnrpoaed  to  go  to  Akotaodria  to  make  bis  peace 
ar. 

los  tbe  actor  had  been  reoelTed  into  fkmiUarity  by 
ut  hia  son  was  a  profligate, 
ter  pretending  to  oome  from  Cmmr, 
ruB  aaema  to  have  advised  him  not  to  pat  himself 
n  saluting  Cciar  on  his  retom. 
error  of  retnming  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
,  wben  be  had  expected  that  the  opposite  parties 


■■iaa  Luoginos  had  been  left  in  the  oonunand  of 
bore  the  people  and  soldiers  revolted  to  the 
(  party.   In  theother  provinces  here  mentioned 
oopa  bad  met  with  some  check. 
'sw  tnBgypt. 

»  wiaa  apprehensive  of  the  army  in  Africa  getting 
of  Italy,  in  oppodtton  to  Caaar. 


cause  I  have  now  no  companion  in  such  a  course. 
Those  in  Asia  wait  for  the  issue  of  events ;  the 
Greeks  afford  a  hope  of  pardon  to  Fnfius  himself**. 
These  people  had  at  first  the  same  fear  as  I,  and 
adopted  the  same  resolution ;  but  the  delay  at 
Alexandria  has  righted  their  cause'  and  overset 
mine.  Therefore  I  still  request  of  you,  as  in  my 
former  letters,  that  if  you  see  anything  in  my 
ruined  condition  which  you  think  I  ought  to  do, 
you  will  inform  me.  If  1  am  received  by  Cesar's 
party  (which  you  see  is  not  the  case),  yet  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts  I  am  uncertain  what  I  should  do 
or  whither  I  should  go.  But  if  I  am  cast  off,  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater.  I  look,  therefore,  for  a 
letter  from  you,  and  beg  you  will  write  explicitly. 
With  regard  to  your  advice  of  writing  to  Quintus 
on  the  occasion  of  this  letter, — I  would  do  it  if  the 
letter  gave  me  any  satisfaction.  Though  somebody 
wrote  to  me  lately  in  the  following  terms :  **  In 
these  troubles  I  am  not  sorry  to  l^  at  Patrm.  I 
should  be  there  with  more  satisfaction  if  your 
brother  spoke  of  you  in  a  way  that  I  liked  to  hear." 
When  you  say  that  he  complained  of  my  not  writ- 
ing to  him, — I  once  only  received  a  letter  from 
him,  to  which  I  sent  an  answer  by  Cephalic,  who 
was  detained  several  months  by  contrary  weather. 
I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  that  Quintus  the 
son  had  written  to  me  with  great  rudeness.  The 
last  thing  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  if  you  think 
it  right,  and  can  undertake  it,  you  would  join  with 
Camillus  in  speaking  to  Terentia  about  her  will '. 
The  times  require  that  she  should  consider  of  it, 
and  give  satisfaction  where  it  b  due.  I  have  un- 
derstood firom  Philotimus  that  she  is  guilty  of  some 
great  *  misconduct,  which  I  can  scarcely  believe. 
But  at  all  events,  if  anything  can  be  done,  it  must 
be  looked  ta  I  long  to  hear  from  you  about 
everything,  especially  what  you  may  say  about  her. 
Upon  this  I  want  your  opinion,  even  if  you  have 
nothing  to  propose ;  for  I  shall  consider  that  as 
conclusive.    June  3. 


LETTER  XVII. 

I  SKND  this  by  another  person's  messenger  who 
is  in  a  hurry  to  set  off :  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
the  shorter,  and  because  I  am  going  to  send  one  of 
my  own.  My  dear  Tnllia  came  to  me  the  twelfth 
of  June,  and  acquainted  me  with  the  numerous 
instances  of  your  attention  and  kindness  to  her, 
and  brought  me  three  letters.     But  I  not  only 

b  I  onderstand  this  to  mean  that  Fuflus,  who  had  been 
left  in  Greece,  and  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  sued  f»r  par- 
don, now  rested  the  hope  of  his  own  pardon  from  the 
reviving  ascendancy  of  the  Pompeians,  upon  the  interoes- 
sitm  of  these  very  Greeks. 

c  By  Cesar's  delay  at  Alexandria  the  Greeks  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  first  alarm,  and  to  observe  the  aotoal 
progiess  of  aflPkira  Cicero,  who  had  acted  upon  the  pre* 
sumption  of  Cesar's  saperiority,  now  firand  himself  in  a 
difflonlt  strait 

^  Terentia's  conduct  and  extravagance  had  now  made 
Cicero  resolve  upon  a  divorce.  And  in  such  a  case,  where 
there  were  children,  it  was  th^  custom  for  each  party  to 
make  a  settlement  by  will  on  their  common  offspring, 
proportianed  to  their  several  estates.  For  when  a  wife 
was  not  gniUgr  of  infidelity,  her  dowry  was  restored  to 
her. 

•  This  misoondact  probably  related  to  her  appropriation 
and  waste  of  Cioero's  property.  See  book  vi.  letter  4,  note 
p,  and  letter  S2  of  this  book. 
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could  not  take  that  pleasure  which  I  ought  in  the 
virtue^  gentleness,  and  affection  of  an  exemplary 
daogbter,  but  was  even  touched  with  inconceiTable 
grief  at  the  thought  of  such  a  mind  being  involved 
in  so  sad  a  fortune, — and  that  by  no  fiult  of  hers, 
but  by  my  egregious  folly.  Now,  therefore,  I 
neither  expect  consoUtion  from  you,  which  I  know 
you  are  anxious  to  administer,  nor  advice,  for 
which  there  is  no  room.  I  perceive,  indeed,  both 
by  your  former  letter  and  by  the  last,  that  you  have 
tried  everythmg.  I  think  of  sending  Cicero'  to 
Cssar  with  Sallustius.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  detain  Tullia  here  any  longer  in  such  a  state 
of  general  affliction  :  I  therefore  mean  to  send  her 
back  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  she  will  let  me.  In 
return  for  your  letter  of  consolation  s,  suppose  me 
to  have  said  what  your  own  understanding  suggests 
■s  proper  for  the  occasion.  What  you  mention  of 
Oppius*8  conversation^  is  quite  consonant  with  my 
suspicion ;  yet,  speak  as  I  might,  I  should  never 
persuade  these  people  that  I  approved  of  their 
conduct  However,  I  will  observe  what  moderation 
I  can ;  though  I  see  not  what  it  signifies  to  me  if 
I  should  incur  their  displeasure.  I  find  you  have 
just  cause  to  prevent  your  coming  to  me, — for 
which  I  am  very  sorry.  Nobody  brings  any  account 
of  Cssar's  departure  from  Alexandria.  It  is  certain 
that  no  person  has  come  from  thence  since  the 
15th  of  March,  nor  has  any  letter  been  received 
from  him  since  the  1 3th  of  December  ;  by  which 
you  see  that  the  affair  of  the  letter  ^  dated  Febru- 
ary 9  (which,  even  if  it  were  genuine,  would  be  of 
little  account),  is  not  true.  I  understand  that  L. 
Terentius  is  come  from  Africa,  and  has  arrived  at 
PoBstum.  I  should  like  to  know  what  intelligence 
he  brings,  and  how  he  got  awayJ,  and  what  is  doing 
in  Africa.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  despatched 
by  Nasidius.  If  you  find  oat  how  this  is,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know.  Respecting  the  ten  ses- 
tertia  (80/.),  I  vrill  do  as  you  direct.  FarewelL 
June  U. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

Thbrb  is  yet  no  rumour  of  Cesar's  departure 
from  Alexandria ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  he  is  fiilly  occupied.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
send  my  son,  as  I  had  intended  ;  and  must  beg  of 
you  to  extricate  me  from  hence  ^ :  for  any  penalty 
is  better  than  continuing  here.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  written  to  Antonius,  and  to  Balbus,  and  to 
Oppias.  For  whether  there  be  war  in  Italy  by 
land  or  by  sea,  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  for  me 
to  be  here.  Both  of  these  may  possibly  happen  ; 
certainly  one  of  them.    I  learned  from  your  account 

'  His  Mm. 

f  The  text  here  la  ftbacnre,  and  perhaps  faulty ;  but  I 
think  it  intelligible  without  any  conjectural  emendations, 
which  should  nerer  be  admitted  unneceasarily. 

^  The  context  leads  one  to  suppose  that  Oppius,  who 
was  of  Cesar's  party,  objected  to  Cicero's  ftreedom  of 
speech. 

i  That,  of  which  aoero  speaks  In  letter  16  of  this  book. 

J  Scipio,  who  had  the  command  of  the  sea-coast,  pro- 
hibited all  passengers,  through  fear  of  their  establishing 
an  intercourse  with  Cesar. 

k  Cicero  was  still  at  Brundisium,  whence  he  could  not 
depart  without  danger  of  giving  offence  by  retaining  his 
lictors.  or  of  dishonouring  bis  rank  by  dismissing  them. 
See  above,  letter  6  of  this  book. 


of  Opphis's  conversation  what  wu  tfair  ;ia' j 
proceeding ;  but  I  beg  you  to  OMke  ^tti  ^ 
I  expect  nothing  wh^ver  batwfastiii 
yet  nothing  can  be  worse  than  aiypftMtri 
I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  speak  to  Abbms  i 
those  odiers,  and  to  expedite  tktt  baaseaaf 
can.  Write  to  me  about  enrj^ui  m  «b| 
possible.    FarewelL    Jane  20. 


LETTER   XDL 

(Gfwr.  XXV.) 
I  RXADiLT  assent  to  your  letter,  a  i 
say,  in  many  words,  that  yoa  have  w  i 
offer  that  can  be  of  serrioe  to 
assuredly  no  consolation   that  csi 
suffering.    For  nothing  has  haroeaei  bf  « 
else  it  might  be  borne :   but  I  ban  < 
everrthing  by  those  errors  and  distroBa  rf  I 
mind  and  body,  which   I  wish  mj  ba^| 
nexions"  had  chosen  to  heal  rather  tbsii^ 
vate.    I^ce  no  hope  is  afforded  me  dtba^l 
advice  or  of  any  consolation,  I  «iD  b4  I 
ask  it  of  you.     I  trust,  however,  tfcat  «•■ 
cease  to  write, — but  will  let  me 
occurs  to  your  mind,  whilst  you  have  i 
send  or  there  is  anybody  to  send  toV 
not  be  very  long.     There  is  a  doubtfil  s 
his**  having  left  Alexandria;  which  umti 
letter  of  Sulpidus,  and  has  reeeifcd  < 
from  all  the  subsequent  accounts.    "** 
true  or  false  is  of  so  little  moment  ttw.! 
know  not  which  I  should  prefer.    Wbsi  \i 
to  you  some  time  since  about  the'  will  1 1 
could  place  among  the  adverse  letters.    I  "i 
distressed  at  the  wretched   means  of  t*' 
creature  4;  I  think  nothing  ever  happened  I 
and  wish  you  could  point  out  to  me  af  j 
which  I  might  assist  her.     I  see  the  i 
which  there  was  in  giving  advice  before, 
object  disturbs  me  beyond  everything.    1 1 
in  the  second  payment  of  her  fortune, 
somebody  else, — but  it  is  now  past    I  bcf  | 
these  ruinous  circumstances,  if  anythiif  j 
raised  and  got  together  out  of  my  pUte,  i 
part  of  my  furniture,  so  as  to  be  in  ! 
you  would  pay  attention  to  it.     For  I 
to  be  drawing  to  a  conclusion  without  soy  e 
of  peace  ;  and  the  present  state,  eves  ^ 
enemy,  is  incapable  of  subsisting.     Yoa  i 
sn  opportunity,  if  you  think  fit,  of  i 
Terentia  upon  these  matters.     1 1 
that  I  feel.     FarewelL     July  5th. 

1  This  probably  reUtes  to  Ccsar^s  UeutesastiiBll 
who  acted,  he  says,  as  if  they  wm  detemioii  w  ^ 
him  shut  up  in  Brundisium,  being  perii^is  a* 
determine  anything  about  his  lictcrs  till  t^  * 
receive  instructions  from  Cesar.    He  applWs  t«  A 
procure  authority  for  his  removal  witboat  t 
his  dignity. 

B  Alluding  in  the  first  place  to  hisbrollMr.l 
also  to  Dolabella  and  Terentia. 

o  fiaid  in  a  sort  of  despair  of  his  being  able  t»  mfl^ 
histroublesL    See  letter  9  of  this  book.  Dc»le  r.     ^C^* 

p  See  letter  16  of  this  book.  The  aubseqacst  Iteua 
very  doubtful  interpretation.  It  may  pcrttaps  sQo^  ' 
some  expression  of  AtUcus,  or  ha  frfeadsv  osONi  ^ 
letttf  of  Cicero  in  which  be  spoke  of  Ids  will,  asowi^^ 
croaking  letters. 

4  Uis  daughter  TuUia ;  for  in  the  very  next,  tcai  irna 
other  letters,  he  speakM  ot  her  in  similar  t 
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LETTER  XX.      , 

(Grdtv.  xziii.) 

.  aiLVS  has  informed  me  that  yon  had  spoken 
on  the  subject,  about  which  I  wrote'  to  beg 
raid  commanicate  with  bim.  I  am  now  ez- 
I  to  hear  from  you  ;  though  if  it  is  otherwise 
i  ought  to  be,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
/ :  but  having  received  a  letter  from  him",  I 
one  from  you  also ;  and  conclude  that  you 
ot  learned  all  you  wished, — provided  only 

00  are  well ;  for  you  mentioned  your  being 
ed  with  some  kind  of  Indisposition.  One 
OS  arrived  from  Rhodes  the  24th  of  June, 
roaght  word  that  Quintus  the  son  had  set  out 

1  Cssar  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  that  Philoti- 
lad  arrived  at  Rhodes  the  day  before  with  a 
'  for  me.  You  will  hear  Acusius  himself, — 
e  travels  slowly  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
deliver  my  letter  to  a  more  expeditious  mes-' 
T.  What  may  be  in  Csesar's  letter  I  know 
but  my  brother  Quintus  highly  congratulates 
To  say  the  truth,  so  great  has  been  my  error 
r  can  obtain  nothing,  eve<i  in  imagination, 

I  can  be  tolerable  to  me.  I  entreat  you  to 
about  this  poor  creaturtf^,  and  (what  I  lately 
ooed  to  you)  that  something  may  be  made  up 
mre  her  from  want,  and  likewise  about  this 

I  wish  also  that  I  had  attended  before  to 
ther  business*,  but  I  was  afraid  of  everything, 
was  nothing  better  in  this  deplorable  situa. 
ban  a  separation.  I  should  then  have  done 
bing,  like  one  alive  ^, — whether  the  cause 
ed  were  the  law  for  expunging  debts,  or  the 
f  violences,  or  his  commerce  with  Metella, 

together".  Her  property  would  not  then 
een  lost,  and  I  should  have  appeared  to  feel 
ming  indignation.     I  well  remember  your  J" 

bat  I  remember  also  that  time :  though 
Dg  was  preferable.  Now  he  seems  himself 
»teD  it' ;  for  1  hear  such  things  respecting 
ite  of  the  republic' ;  O  gods  !  My  son-in- 
pecially  !  That  he  should  do  this  ;  even 
;e  aU  former  debts  !  I  think  with  you, 
^re,  that  a  bill  of  divorce  should  be  sent.  He 
rhaps  demand  the  third  instalment  of  her 
Consider,  therefore,  whether  I  should 
U  it  originate  with  himself,  or  whether  I 
anticipate  him.  If  it  be  any  how  possible, 
r  traTelling  at  night,  I  will  try  to  see  you. 
yoa  will  write  to  me  upon  these  matters, 
ything  else  which  it  may  concern  me  to 

Farewell. 

ely,  the  urging  Terentia  to  make  her  wilL  See 
of  tbu  book. 

on  text  appears  suflBdently  to  warrant  the  reading 
lutius,  ab  illo.  The  text  of  this  letter  seems  to 
In  several  parta 

Caesar.  « Tullia. 

>usine8S  of  his  daughter's  divotroa 
i  to  his  situation. 

ckT  all  of  these  ofTenoea  on  the  part  of  DolabeUa, 
ve  justified  Cicero  in  suing  for  a  divorce  for  liis 

tsich  it  ia  to  he  supposed  that  Atticus  advised 

ivorco. 

s  conduct,  regardtpss  of  all  propriety. 

3LX.t  Is  very  onoertaln. 


LETTER  XXI. 

{Gfov.  xix.) 
Having  an  opportunity  of  writing  by  your  ser- 
vant, I  would  not  let  it  slip,  though  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  You  write  to  me  less  frequently  than  you 
used,  and  shorter, — which  I  impute  to  your  having 
nothing  that  you  think  I  can  like  to  read  or  to 
hear.  But  if  there  is  anything,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  I  should  wish  you  to  let  me  know  it.  The 
only  thing  that  would  be  desirable  for  me  is,  if 
anything  can  be  done  respecting  a  peace, — of  which 
in  truth  I  entertain  no  hope.  Yet  since  you  some- 
times  slightly  mention  it,  you  compel  me  to  hope 
for  what  is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  my  wishes. 
Philotimus  is  expected  the  middle  of  August :  I 
know  nothing  more  about  him.  I  shall  be  ghid  to 
receive  your  answer  to  what  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
a  former  letter^.  I  have  yet  time  enough  in  the 
midst  of  calamities  to  use  some  precaution,  though 
I  have  hitherto  never  used  any.   Farewell.   July  22. 


LETTER  XXIL 

{Grrnv,  xxiv.) 

What  you  some  time  since  mentioned  to  me, 
and  what  you  have  twice  repeated  in  your  letters  to 
Tullia  about  me,  I  perceive  to  be  true.  And  I  anl 
the  more  miserable  (though  my  wretchedness 
appeared  to  admit  of  no  addition)  because  I  not 
only  must  not  resent  the  great  injury  I  have 
received  ^ ;  but  cannot  even  lament  it  wiih  impu- 
nity. Therefore  I  must  try  to  bear  it  But  when 
I  have  borne  it,  yet  all  the  calamities  are  to  be  sus- 
tained, which  you  caution  me  to  prevent  **.  For 
such  is  the  offence  I  have  committed,  that  in  every 
state  of  affairs,  and  under  every  party,  it  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  same  consequence  *•  But 
I  shall  proceed  in  my  own  hand',  since  what 
follows  demands  sdbrecy.  See,  I  beseech  you,  even 
now  about  the  will.  The  idea  of  its  having  been 
made  at  the  time  when  she  began  to  inquire,  did 
not  I  imagine  strike  you  (else  she  would  not  have 
asked),  neither  did  it  strike  me.  Yet,  as  if  it  were 
so,  having  once  entered  upon  the  subject,  you  may 
fulvise  her  to  entrust  it  to  somebody,  whose  for- 
tune  is  exempt  from  the  hazard  of  this  war.  I 
should  like,  above  all,  that  it  might  be  to  you,  if 
she  is  of  the  same  mind.  I  conceal  from  the  poor 
creature  that  in  this  I  am  apprehensive  of  that 
other  danger'.  I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  can 
be  sold  now;  but  things  may  be  laid  by  and 
secreted,  so  as  to  escape  that  ruin  which  haugs 


i>  This  probably  alludes  to  Cicero's  qieaking  too  freely 
upon  the  state  of  affairs ;  which  is  mentioned  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter,  and  was  before  noticed 
in  letter  VJ  of  this  book. 

c  His  not  being  at  liberty  to  quit  Bmndisiom. 

^  The  danger  of  giving  offence  to  Cesar. 

«  Cicero  conceived  that  Ceraar  was  so  much  displeased 
with  his  having  Joined  Pompcius.  And  the  Pompeians  with 
his  having  deserted  them,  that  his  own  ruin  would  ensue 
either  way. 

'  The  former  part  of  his  letter  being  written  by  an 
amanuensis. 

f  The  confiscation  of  his  property,  in  apprehension  of 
which  he  wished  to  have  Terentla's  settled  by  will,  and 
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oTer  at.  For  when  yon  My  that  my  own  property 
will  be  ready  for  my  use,  and  yonra  for  Terentia ; 
yonrs  I  grant ;  but  what  can  there  be  of  mine  ? 
Respecting  Terentia  however  (to  pass  by  all  other 
grievances,  which  are  innumerable),  what  can  be 
worse  than  this  ?  You  had  written  to  her  to  send 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  twelve  sestertia  (100/.)>  this 
being  what  remained  out  of  the  silver.  She  sent 
me  ten  sestertia  (80/.),  and  added  that  this  was  all 
which  remained.  You  see  what  a  person  would  do 
in  a  lai^  concern,  who  could  purloin  this  little 
from  a  small  one.  Philotimus  has  not  only  not 
arrived,  but  has  not  even  acquainted  me  by  letter, 
or  by  message,  what  he  is  doing.  Some,  who  are 
come  from  Ephesus,  relate  that  they  saw  him  there 
going  to  law  about  some  disputes  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  probable  may  be  put  off  till  Cesar's  arrival. 
So  that  I  imagine  he  either  has  nothing  which  he 
thinks  it  of  importance  to  deliver  quickly  to  me  (in 
which  case  I  am  the  more  neglected) ;  or,  if  he  has 
anything,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  convey  it 
to  me  tUl  all  his  own  business  is  finished.  All  this 
gives  me  great  uneasiness ;  yet  not  so  much,  as  per^ 
haps  it  oaght ;  for  I  apprehend  nothing  signifies  less 
to  me,  thim  what  is  brought  from  thence  ^.  Why  I 
think  ao  S  I  am  persuaded  you  know.  When  you 
caution  me  about  accommodating  my  countenance 
and  language  to  the  time ;  difficult  as  this  is,  I 
would  however  command  myself,  if  I  thought  it  at 
all  signified  to  me.  When  yon  say  in  your  letter 
that  you  think  the  business  of  Africa  may  be  set- 
QedJ,  I  wish  you  had  added  why  you  think  so.  No 
reason  occurs  to  me  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  done; 
but  if  there  should  be  anything,  which  has  a  ray  of 
consolation,  I  hope  yon  will  write  to  acquaint  me 
with  it:  or  if ,  as  I  perceive,  there  should  be 
nothing,  write  to  tell  me  even  this.  If  I  should 
soon  hear  anything,  I  will  write  to  you.  Farewell. 
August  6th. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

(Gnro.  zx.) 

On  the  16ih  of  August  arrived  C.  Trebonius 
from  Seleucea  Pieria,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
seven  days.  He  reported  that  he  had  seen  Qnin- 
tus,  the  son,  and  Hirtius,  with  Csesar,  at  Antioch ; 
and  that  they  had  obtained  all  that  they  asked  on 
behalf  of  Quintus  without  any  difficulty.  At 
which  I  should  the  more  rejoice,  if  this  concession 
afforded  me  any  assurance  of  hope.  But  there  are 
other  things  to  be  feared,  and  from  other  quarters; 
and  what  is  granted  by  Csesar,  as  by  a  master,  is 
still  under  his  control.  He  has  also  pardoned  Sal- 
lustius^ ;  and  indeed  is  said  to  refrue  nobody. 
Which  itself  is  suspicious  that  inquiry  may  only  be 
deferred.  M.  son  to  Quintus  Gallius,  has  restored 
Sallustius'  slaves.  He  came  to  transport  the  legions 
into  Sicily;  and  brings  word  that  Caesar  \a  pre- 

plaoed  in  the  hands  of  some  trustee,  who  would  not  be 
ezpoeed  to  the  same  ruin. 

h  Prom  CMar.    See  letter  SO  of  this  book. 

t  Because  he  thought  himself  equally  doomed  to  suffer 
from  the  tucoeas  of  either  party. 

J  The  war  In  AfHoa  may  be  terminated  by  negotiation. 

k  Perhaps  the  same,  with  whom  Cicero  had  thou^t  of 
sanding  his  son.    See  letter  17  of  this  book. 


sently  going  thither  from  PMtne.  If  he  te,  V 
shall  go  to  some  place  nearer  Rome,  as  I  viA  I 
had  done  before.  I  am  longing  to  reeetie  jsv 
answer  to  the  letter  in  which  1  latdy 
your  advice.    FareweU.    August  17. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

{Grmv.  xzL) 
On  the  27th  of  August  I  received  your  letter, 
dated  the  2lst;  and  the  pain  arising  firomQsiBtBi'i 
former  misoonduct,  which  I  had  now  kid  side,  1 
felt  most  severely  upon  reading  his  letter.  IWisk 
you  oould  not  any  how  avoid  sending  me  the  hOr, 
yet  I  would  rather  it  had  not  been  sent  lamsw 
to  what  you  say  about  the  will,  you  mast  Jadge 
what  can  be  done,  and  bow.  About  the  smi^, 
she"  wrote  as  I  informed  yon  before.  Hikoe 
is  occasion,  I  must  draw  from  the  resosns  70a 
jnention.  It  is  not  probable  that  Cesar  vflmek 
Athens  by  the  1st  of  September.  Many  ttisp  m 
said  to  detain  him  in  Asia,  especially  ?hmwKa*. 
The  12th  legion,  to  which  Sulla  came  in  the  int 
instance,  is  reported  to  have  driven  him  s«sf  faf 
stones  ®.  They  do  not  suppose  that  aay  of  ths 
will  stir.  It  is  expseted  that  Cesar  wtD  pnetei 
directly  from  Patrse  to  Sicily :  butif  this'bettK, 
he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  tetkr. 
And  I  wish  he  had  come  before :  for  I  sboaU  Aa 
have  got  away  somewhere  or  other.  Nov  I  a 
afraid  of  being  obliged  to  wait,  and  aaonf  sibw 
things  to  bear  in  misery  the  nnhealthiness  of  ika 
place.  What  you  advise  of  my  takiog  care  Is  td 
suitably  to  the  time,  I  would  do,  if  dresBStneei 
permitttd,  and  if  it  were  any  how  poaiibfe.  BK 
amidst  such  great  offmoes  on  my  part,  and  wtA 
great  injuries  on  the  part  of  my  relatioDS«,  I  tn 
neither  do  anything  with  becoming  dignity,  ser 
wear  the  appearance  of  it.  Youoompsietfceti«i 
of  Sulla :  when  every^ing  was  oottdacted  spka- 
didly  in  ito  kind,  though  a  littk  intempsaftely  is 
the  manner.  But  I  lay  aside  '  all  ooasidcrstioBi  fi 
this  sort;  and  much  rather  prefer  whst  msy  be 
advantageous  to  the  community,  with  whose  iakr 
est  I  have  united  my  own.  I  should  hope  hoaewr 
that  you  will  write  to  me  as  often  u  70a  cai,  psr- 
ticulariy  as  nobody  else  writes :  but  if  everybody 


1  It  may  semi  at  first  contradictory,  thst  Oean  dtali 
here  speak  of  removing  from  BnmdirtBD,  wImb  to  At 
preceding  letter  be  regrets  his  insUUtylo  te  laM 
probably  his  stay  at  BnmdfsiQm  msy  have  Imb  UmbiM 
proper,  in  order  to  alute  Cesar  on  his  sirinl;  sad  dni 
resson  would  cease  when  Caear  ihonld  psaiBttfiid^*^ 
Africa  without  tonchlng  te  Italy. 

■  Teroitia.    See  letter  SS  of  this  book. 

B  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  hsd 
opposed  Cesar's  forces  in  A^  Minor 
GalTinus. 

o  They  refused  to  go  into  Afrlea  tm  they  ihBaUkiM 
received  their  pay.    See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

p  This  aoooont  of  the  troops  refoslog  to  mwch.    ^^ 

q  AUuding  to  Terentia.  to  Quintue. sad  teMrt* 
whose  behavioar  had  vcBT  muoh  vexed  sad  BCrtiied  wk 
too  irritable  mind. 

t  AUicos  had  probably  reoommendsd  tb*  uas"'"^® 
temporiaing,  as  te  the  times  of  Sulla ;  to  wWA  I  «^ 
stsnd  Cioero  to  reply,  that  the  oases  are  not  date:  w 
that  at  aU  events  his  own  views  were  directed  tftttepm 
good,  not  to  his  private  security.  UtersU j  ttas-- »* 
these  things  are  of  such  a  kind  as  I  mwt  tef^'* 
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x)te,  yet  I  should  be  Tery  •nxioot  for  your  letters. 
)a,M7  thit  CiMar  will  be  more  dispoeed  to  forglre 
lintos  at  my  ioterceadoa ;  but  I  before  wrote 
a  word,  tiiat  he  at  once  granted  to  Quintus  the 
1  eTerything  he  destred*  without  any  mention  of 
$•.    PaiewclL    . 


LETTER  XXV. 
(Grmv.  zxii.) 
Ulbus's  meaienger  deli? ered  the  packet '  to  me 
y  ctrefully.  For"  you  write  ai  if  you  were 
dd  I  may  not  have  received  those  letters,  which 
ish  indeed  had  never  been  delivered  to  me :  for 
f  increased  my  affliction:  and  into  whose  ever 
ds  they  had  fallen,  they  would  have  communi- 
!d  nothing  new.  For  what  is  ao  universally 
wn,  as  his*  animosity  against  me,  and  this  style 
is  letters  ?  Which  I  imagine  Csesar  transmit- 
to  these  persons,  not  because  he  was  offended 
I  Quintus  8  baseness,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
misfortunes  more  public.  For  when  you  say 
you  are  afraid  they  may  injure  him  ^,  and  that 
are  endeavouring  to  remedy  thif ,  Csesar  did 
even  wait  to  be  asked  about  him^  This  I  am 
sorry  for:   I  am  more  sorry  that  my  own 

ee  Letter  23  of  this  book. 

Phis  poeket  contained  coplet  of  Quintal's  letters, 

i  Mem  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Italy  by  Cesar's 

tion. 

IxU  explains  the  reason  of  Cicero's  mentioning  the 

^IlreiT  of  the  packet. 

ointus's.  ^  Qnintus. 

ongave  him  without  waiting  to  be  entreated.    See 

83  of  this  book. 


requests  should  have  no  effect.  Sulla,  as  I  con- 
jecture,  will  be  here  to-morrow  with  Messala. 
They  are  hastening  to  Csesar  after  being  driven 
away  by  the  soldiers,  who  refuse  to  go  anywhere 
till  they  have  received  their  pay.  He  J  will  there- 
fore  come  hither,  which  was  not  expected.  But  it 
will  be  some  time  first ;  for  he  travels  so  as  to 
spend  several  days  in  the  principal  towns.  And, 
do  what  he  will,  Phamaces  will  occasion  some 
delay.  What  therefore  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do? 
For  my  health  already  supports  vrith  difficulty  the 
effect  of  this  unwholesome  air,  which  occasions 
additional  uneasiness  in  my  distress.  Shall  I  beg 
these  people  ■,  who  are  going  to  1dm,  to  make  my' 
excuses  ?  And  shall  I  proceed  nearer  to  Rome  ? 
Pray  consider  this;  and,  what  in  spite  of  my 
repeated  entreaties  yon  have  not  hitherto,  done, 
assist  me  with  your  advice.  I  know  it  is  a  thing  of 
difficulty ;  yet  do  it  as  may  be  in  these  troubles. 
It  is  b^des  of  great  consequence  to  me  to  see 
you :  I  shall  have  gained  something,  if  that  happens. 
You  will  attend  to  the  business  of  the  will,  as  you 
mention. 


I  Sulla  and  Meoala. 


C^  /ew  dap*  ti/Ur  Cieero  had  sent  this  last  Utter,  Ceesar 
unexpeetedlp  arrived  in  Italp.  He  landed  at  Tarentum 
in  September,  and  on  the  first  notice  of  his  seUing  /or- 
wirds  Knoards  Rome,  Cieero  set  out  on  foot  to  meet  him, 
Casar  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  he  alighted  and,  ran  to 
embrace  him;  then  walked  with  him  alone,  eonversing 
famUtarlp  with  him/or  some  time.  Cicero  followed  Ceesar 
to  Rome.    At  the  end  (/ the  pear  Casar  embarked  for 

^  JfHea,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Seipio  and  the  other 
Pompeian  generals.^ 
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LETTER   I.  , 


b  now  the  eleventh  day  since  we  parted,  and 
iwl  these  few  lines,  on  the  point  of  going 
home  before  dawn.  I  design  to  get  to-day  to 
linam,  to-morrow  to  Tusculanum,  and  to 
there  one  day ;  so  that  on  the  28th  I  shall 
e  oor  appointment.  And  I  wish  I  may  be 
>  run  immediately  afterwards  to  the  embrace 
dear  Tnllia,  and  to  get  a  kiss  of  Attica  *. 
rrite  to  me  all  about  her  ^ ;  that  while  I  stay 
^nlannm,  I  may  know  what  she  prattles ;  or, 
is  in  the  country,  what  she  writes  to  you.  In 
eantime  either  send  her,  or  give  her,  my 
Ad  likewise  to  Pilia;  and  though  we  shall 
leet,  yet  write  to  me  if  yon  have  anything  to 

le  I  was  folding  up  this  letter,  the  messenger, 
ad  travelled  all  night,  came  to  me  with 
Upon  readine  which,  I  have  been  much 
led  at  Attica^s  indisposition.  I  have 
I  from  your  letter  everything  else,  which  I 
id.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  the  fire  in 
rniog  <^,  it  is  a  greater  sign  of  age  to  waver 

CO***  daughter.  b  What  relates  to  Attica. 

reaecmabte  to  soppoee  this  may  refer  to  some  ex- 
of  Attlcns  Joking  with  Cicero  for  wanting  a  fire 
omin^,  like  an  old  man ;  to  which  Cicero  replies. 


in  memory.  For  I  had  fixed  the  29th  with  Axius, 
the  30th  with  you,  and  the  day  of  my  arrival  with 
Quintus,  that  is  the  28th.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  yon :  there  is  nothing  new.  What  need  of 
writing  then  ?  What  ?  When  we  are  together, 
and  prattle  about  anything  that  comes  into  our 
heads,  the  very  talking,  even  if  it  is  about  nothing, 
has  a  sweetness  in  the  conversation  itsel£ 


LETTER  II. 

Here,  however',  it  is  rumoured  that  Marcus 
has  perished  by  shipwreck ;  that  Asinius  has  been 
delivered  up  aUve  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  *  ; 
that  fifty  ships  have  been  carried  into  Utica  by 
this  adverse  wind ;  that  Pompeius '  is  not  to  be 
found,  nor  has  he  been  in  the  Balearic  islands',  as 


that  it  is  a  greater  sign  of  age  to  lose  one's  memory,  as 
Atticus  appears  to  have  done  in  making  some  mistake 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  days  after  Cicero  should 
have  returned  to  Rome. 

d  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  refers  to  a  previous  letter 
received  from  Atticus,  in  which  he  might  have  said  there 
was  no  new& 

«  The  Pompeians. 

'  The  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

f  Minorca,  Minorca,  and  Ividk 
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Patienus  afflnuf .  But  there  is  no  authority  for 
anything.  I  send  you  what  has  heen  talked  of  in 
year  absence.  In  the  meantime  games  are  to  be 
celebrated  at  Prseneste  :  there  will  be  Hirtias,  and 
all  that  party  ^ ;  and  the  games  are  to  last  eight 
days.  What  feasting!  What  gaiety  I  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  business '  hu  perhaps  been 
settled.  O  manrellous  men  i  I  But  Balbns  is 
building :  for  what  cares  he  ?  Yet,  if  you  consider, 
for  one  who  studies  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is 
agreeable  *',  has  be  not  done  well }  **  And  are 
you  asleep  all  this  whUe  ?  It  is  time  you  should 
explain  your  purpose,  if  you  mean  to  do  anything*." 
If  jou  ask  what  I  think,  I  think  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  life  is,  to  be  useful  ">.  But  why  should  I 
say  much  }  I  shall  presently  see  you  ;  and,  as  I 
hope,  from  the  road  straight  to  me ;  when  we  will 
together  appoint  a  day  for  Tyrannio  ',  and  arrange 
anything  dse  that  is  to  be  done. 


LETTER  III. 
ExcKPTiNG  yourself,  I  believe  nobody  is  less  of 
a  flatterer  than  I  am  ;  or  if  we  are  either  of  us 
occasionally  so  towards  anybody,  at  least  it  is  never 
towards  each  other.  Listen  to  me,  then,  when  I 
say  this  without  any  deceit :  that  I  wish  I  may  die, 
my  Atticus,  if  not  only  my  Tusculanum  (where  I 
am  otherwise  very  happy),  but  the  islands  of  the 
blessed  spirits**  are  so  precious  in  my  sight,  that  I 
could  be  content  always  to  be  there  without  you. 
Therefore,  to  attribute  to  you  the  same  feeling 
(which,  indeed,  is  the  case),  let  these  three  days' 
of  which  you  speak  be  endured  patiently ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  come  to-day 
immediately  from  the  auction,  or  on  what  day.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  occupy  myself  with  my  books, 
and  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  Vennonius's 
history.  However,  not  to  be  silent  about  my  affairs, 
there  are  three  ways  of  recovering  that  debt  which 
is  granted  4  me  by  Cesar ;  either  by  purchasing  at 


»"  Cesar's  party. 

t  The  business  of  the  war  in  AfHoa. 

J  To  be  given  to  sports  at  such  a  time. 

k  Agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  the  Epicureans,  which 
Atticus  had  adopted. 

1  I  understand  the  foregoing  to  be  addressed  to  Cicero 
in  the  person  of  Atticus,  to  whiob  Cicero  subjoins  his 
reply. 

■  Conformably  with  what  he  says  in  his  ilrst  book  De 
Le^us,  c.  SO.  **  Quippe  cum  antiqui  omnes.  quod  secun- 
dum naturam  eaaet,  quo  Juvaranur  in  vita,  bonum  esse 
decreverint.**  And  De  Fin.  It.  6.  "  Summum  bonum  est— 
omnibus,  aut  maximis  rebus  iis,  que  secundum  naturam 
sint,  f  men  tern  viTere." 

n  To  read  together  some  work  which  Tyrannio  had 
lately  written.    See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

o  Called  also  the  Fortunate  Idands,  into  which  the 
spirits  of  good  men  were  supposed  to  pass  after  death. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Canaries.  These 
were  fonnerly  only  casually  and  imperfectly  known,  and 
had  ascribed  to  them  beauties  whldi  they  never  really 


P  Hoc  Mduum  probably  refers  to  Attlcus's  own  ezpree- 
sion  in  some  former  letter,  putting  off  his  visit  to  Cicero 
for  three  days.  It  may  be  observed  that  Cicero  was  a  very 
early  riser,  often  writing  his  letters  before  it  was  light ;  he 
may  very  well,  therefore,  have  sent  to  Atticus  at  Rome, 
only  about  twelve  miles  distant,  to  know  If  he  might 
expect  hira  that  day. 

q  It  having  been  seen  that  at  the  approach  of  the  war 
Cicero  was  indebted  to  Cssar,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
could  subsequently  have  became  his  creditor.    1  am  In- 


the  sale  (I  would  rather  lose  it :  tfaongfa  hidcpe»- 
dent  of  its  baseness,  I  imagine  this  w<mhl  itself  he 
to  lose  it ) ;  or  by  asngnment  from  a  broker  at  s 
year's  credit  (who  is  there,  that  I  could  trwst?  Ck 
when  would  that  Metonic'  year  arrive  .^)  ;  or  by 
Vectenus*s  agreement  for  one*  half.  Think  aboii 
it.  I  am  afhdd,  after  all,  that  this  maa  may  m^c 
no  sale  ;  but  that  he  may  hasten  to  add  his  ipplsaif 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  games,  lest  a  person  oi  sack 
importance*  should  be  disregarded.  But  it*  ihal 
be  attended  to. 


LETTER   IV. 

Your  letter  was  most  acceptable  and  ^dighfal 
to  me.     How  say  you?     I   have   recoicrU  my 
holiday  \     For  I  was  troubled  at  Tiro's  aceoot  sf 
your  having  appeared  to  him  to  be  flushed.  I  liai 
add,  therefore,  one  day  more,  as   you  pnpMe. 
Respecting  Csito,  it  is  a  problem  fit  for  Araki- 
medes'^.     It  is  impossible  for  dm  to  write  vJuit 
your  companions*  will  read,  not  merely  with  atie- 
faction,  but  even  with  patience.  For  even  if  1  ^odd 
refrain  firom  mentioning  the  opinioos  be  bit  de- 
livered, and  all  that  zeal  and  wisdom  which  be 
showed  on  behalf  of  the  repoblic ;  if  I  should  dcSy 
attempt  to  commend  his  dignity  and  firaaetf;   , 
this  itself  may  be  worth  hearing  ;  but  such  a  mm 
cannot  justly  be  praised,  unless  it  is  set  forth  tktf  I 
this  state  of  things' which  is  now  estahhshed  he  { 
saw  while  it  was  yet  future,  and  strove  to  prerot ;   . 
and  that  he  might  not  see  it  aocomplisked,  iti&>  | 
quished  his  life.  Of  these  things  what  is  there  t^ 
I  can  render  palatable  to  Aledius??     But  pnj   I 
take  care  of  your  healthy  and  that  prndenee,  whkk 
you  show  in  everything,  show  espedsdly  ia  yoar  ^ 
own  recovery. 


LETTER  V. 


'*  QuiNTUs  the  fiither  for  the  fourth  ttme*,**  «r  .> 
rather  for  the  thousandth  time,  shows  his  want  of  I 
sense  in  taking  pleasure  at  his  son  and  Statins  bdaf  . 

dined  to  think,  therefore,  that  this  debt  to  dcen  Bay   , 
have  been  due  from  one  of  Pompeius's  party,  whose  fosdi    ' 
were  oonflscated,  but  out  of  whi<^  C^sar  may  have  per- 
mitted Cicero  to  Indemnify  himwlf.    See  letter  fief  thM 
book,  note '. 

r  Alluding  to  the  cycle  of  19  years  invented  by  Mete,  ia 
which  time  it  was  calculated  (bat  not  oomoUy }  Oat  tkt    ' 
sun  and  moon  would  return  to  the  same  port  twos  aboat    , 
the  earth. 

•  Being  content  to  receive  one-half  of  the  dabC,  as  It 
is 'probable  Vectenus  mi^t  have  done  on  some  sbo^K 
occasion.  ■ 

t  Said   ironically,  importing   that    thJa  partim  ef 
Cesar's,  whoever  he  was.  might  be  glad  to  poib  bteaH    ' 
into  notice  by  his  applause,  and  eacape  the  diaebaiierf    . 
his  debt 

•  The  recovery  of  his  money.  '' 
▼  Probably  Cicero  might  have  designed  to  go  op  tMBoae   . 

on  occasion  of  his  friend's  illnesB,  but  upon  rew<«iBj  a    ' 
good  account,  detennined  to  prolong  his  bolidaya  aaotbsr 

V  It  was  a  problem  of  ezoeeding  ditBcalty  to  wrfle  Us 
proposed  panegyric  upon  Cato  so  as  not  to  olfen 

>  Of  Cesar's  party. 
7  Some  one  studious  of  pleasing  Cassar.   He  is  i 

again,  letters  8S  and  34  of  this  book. 

>  The  original  ispart  of  averse  <^  Eonlaa>qQotedlqr  Aid. 
Gell.  X.  1,  **  Quintua  pater  qnartum  fit 
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de  Lopercins",  to  see  his  fiimily  loaded  widi  this 
ible  disgrace.  I  may  add  also  Philotinms  as  a 
■d.  What  singular  folly ;  if  my  own*'  were  not 
I  greater.  But  what  face  can  he  have  to  ask 
.  to  defray  his  expenses  for  this  purpose  f  Sup- 
e  him  to  have  come  to  no  **  dry  spring/'  but  to 
ene'  itself;  or,  as  yon  say,  to  drink  in  your 
ntaio  **  the  emerging  flood  of  Alphens  * ;"  cspe- 
[j  under  his  great  embarrassments.  Where  can 
end  ?  But  it  is  his  affair.  I  am  much  pleased 
I  my  *'Cato  :**  but  so  was  Bassus  Lucilius*  with 
performances.  Abont  Cselius '  you  will  inquire, 
on  mention ;  I  am  quite  ignorant  Not  only 
ability,  but  bis  character  should  be  known, 
will  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  doubts  about 
teosins  and  Virginius  ;  though,  as  far  as  I  see, 
will  not  easily  find  anything  more  desirable, 
will  negotiate  with  Mustella,  as  you  mention, 
1  Crispus  arrives.  I  wrote  to  Aulus,  to  tell 
that  I  had  explained  to  Piso  what  I  knew  for 
in  about  the  gold.  For  I  agree  with  you  that 
)asiness  is  protracted  too  long,  and  that  every- 
r  should  now  be  got  together  firom  all  parts.  I 
ly  perodve  that  your  whole  time  and  attention 
ken  up  with  my  concerns;  and  that  your 
i  of  coming  to  me  is  prevented  by  my  busi- 
But  I  consider  you  as  actually  with  me,  not 
because  you  are  conducting  my  affiairs,  but 
because  I  seem  to  see  how  you  conduct  them, 
o  hour  of  your  occupation  passes  without  my 
ledge.  I  find  that  Tubulus*  was  prctor  in 
onsulship  of  L.  Metellus  and  Q.  Maximus. 
[  wish  to  know  under  what  consuls  P.ScaevoIa, 
9ntifex  Maximus,  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
^ne  it  was  under  the  next,  Caepio  and  Pom- 
;  for  he  was  praetor  under  P.  Furius  and 
Itilius.  You  will  give  me,  therefore,  the  date 
tribunate ;  and,  if  you  can,  let  me  know  with 
crime  Tubulus  was  charged.  Pray  see.  too, 
er  L.  Libo  (he  who  accused  Ser.  Galba)  was 
e  of  the  people  in  the  consulship  of  Censorinus 
auilins,  or  in  that  of  T.  Quintus  and  Manius 
i.  For  I  am  perplexed  by  the  Fannian 
!  Lnpercans  were  those  who  conducted  the  festivl- 
the  Lupercalla,  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan,  on 
•ccacion  they  ran  about  the  streets  almost  naked, 
were  formerly  two  companies  of  Lupercans,  to 
:anar  had  lately  added  a  third,  into  which  people 
siroua  of  being  admitted ;  but  Cicero  thought  this 
tin  becoming  his  family.  Statins  was  a  f reed-man 
ttu's. 

Uis  own  folly  he  probably  means  the  part  he  had 
the  civil  war,  with  which  he  always  appears  to  be 
led. 

abundant  spring  near  Corinth,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
original  is  taken  from  Pindar,  who  thus  charao- 
the  fountain  Aretbuse,  feigned  to  be  derived  from 
rr  Alphens  in  the  Peloponnesus,  passing  under  the 
rising  uptn  Sicily.  Cicero  means  to  say  that  it 
urd  for  hia  brother,  who  was  considerably  embar- 
Q  hia  fortune,  to  incur  such  an  expense,  and  to 
n  Attiotu's  resources. 
0  obaoure  author,  whose  works  pleased  nobody  but 

part  of  the  letter  seems  to  allude  to  Cicero's  nego- 
irith  difTerent  bankers,  or  brokers,  about  the  sale 
%te,  which  he  wished  to  exchange  for  gold,  either 
-eted  or  taken  with  him,  in  case  of  insurrection, 
:r-revolation. 

and  what  follows  probably  alludes  to  Cicero's 
*  De  Finibns,"  on  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
t/ul  of  aome  droumstanoes  and  dates  mentioned 
ondbook. 


epitome  of  Brutus,  or  rather  Bmtns's  epitome  of 
Fannius's  history.  I  wrote  what  I  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  work ;  in  following  which  I 
called  this  Fannius,  who  wrote  the  history,  son-in- 
law  to  Laelius :  but  you  demonstratively  refuted  it. 
Now  Brutns  and  Fannius  refute  you.  I  had  under- 
stood from  Hortensius,  who  is  good  authority,  that 
it  was  as  Brutus  states.  Disentangle,  therefore, 
this  matter.  I  have  sent  Tiro  to  meet  Dolabella. 
He  will  return  to  me  the  thirteenth ;  and  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  the  next  day.  I  perceive  the  great 
interest  yon  take  in  my  dear  TuUia ;  and  that  this 
may  always  be  the  case  I  earnestly  entreat  you. 
So,  then,  all  is  still  open  to  consideration  ^ ;  for  so 
you  write  word.  Though  I  wished  to  avoid  the 
beginning  of  the  month^,  and  to  escape  the  ledger 
of  the  Nicasios^,  and  I  have  my  own  accounts  to 
make  up  ;  yet  nothing  is  of  sufficient  moment  to 
make  me  absent  myself  from  you ;  being  actually 
at  Rome,  and  hoping  very  soon  to  see  you ;  though 
every  day  the  hours  seem  long  whilst  I  am  expect- 
ing you.  You  know  that  I  am  no  flatterer,  and 
say,  therefore,  something  less  than  I  feeL 


LETTER  VI. 
With  respect  to  Cselius,  pray  take  care  that 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  gold.  I  know  the  way  of 
these  things  K  But  the  loss  from  the  exchange  is 
quite  enough;  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  gold 
itself— But  what  am  I  saying  ?  You  will  see  after 
it.  Here  you  have  something  in  Hegesius's  style*, 
which  Varro  commends.  I  come  now  toTyrannio". 
What  say  you  ?  Is  this  true  ?  and  without  me  ? 
How  often  have  I,  when  I  was  at  lebure,  yet  re- 
frained firom  reading  it  without  yon  ?  How,  there- 
fore, can  you  excuse  this  ?  There  is  but  one  way ; 
by  sending  me  the  book,  which  I  particularly  beg 
you  to  do  ;  though  the  book  itself  will  not  delight 
me  more  than  I  have  been  delighted  with  your 
admiration  of  it.  For  I  love  everybody  that  shows 
his  attachment  to  his  countrymen  " ;  and  am  pleased 
with  your  great  admiration  of  so  subtile  a  specu- 
lation. Though  indeed  your  observations  are  all 
of  that  kind  ^  ;  for  you  are  fond  of  that  science  by 
which  alone  the  understanding  is  nourished.  But 
pray,  what  is  there  in  that  acute  and  deep  research, 
which  has  reference  to  the  ultimate  principle  p  of 

^  I  understand  this  to  relate  to  his  daughter's  divorce. 

1  This  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
appear  in  the  senate  convened  by  order  of  .Cesar  on  the 
first  of  August. 

J  The  meaning  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  most  probably 
relates  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  some  usurers  of  this 
name,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  borrow  money. 

k  I  understand  this  to  mean,  I  know  how  liable  gold  is 
to  be  adulterated. 

1  Some  author,  whose  manner  of  writing  bare  some 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  sentence,  perhaps  the  inter- 
rupdoa  and  interrogation. 

»>  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

B  Atticus,  though  not  properly  an  Athenian,  is  elsewhere 
considered  as  such :— "  ita  enim  se  Athenis  collocavit.  ut 
sit  pcne  unus  ex  Atticis,"  [De  Fin.  v.  8,]  as  indeed  his 
name  implies.  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  place  is,  that 
Atticus,  by  his  approbation  of  Tyrannio's  subtilty  in  rea- 
soning, shows  his  attachment  to  the  taste  of  his  country- 
men the  Athenians. 

o  Distinguished  by  niceness  of  Jndgfaient  and  acutenees, 
l^  which  the  mind  is  exercised. 

p  Cicero  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  his  treatise  "  De 
Ffaiibus." 


J 
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morals  ?  Howeter,  this  is  a  long  inqoirj ;  and 
you  are  engaged,  perhaps,  in  some  business  of 
mine ;  and  instead  of  that  dry  basking  ^  which 
you  overdid  on  my  lawn,  I  shall  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained with  ointments  and  elegances.  But,  to  go 
back  to  my  former  subject :  if  you  love  me,  send 
the  book ;  for  it  is  truly  youn  since  it  has  been 
sent  to  you.  **  Have  tou  so  much  leisure  from 
your  affain,  Chremes%  that  you  can  read  also 
my  '*  Orator  I  "  Well  done  I  I  am  much  obliged ; 
and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if  not  only  in  your 
own  copy,  but  in  those  for  other  people,  you 
will  get  your  librarians  to  insert  Aristophanes  in 
the  place  of  Eupolis  ■.  Cnsar,  I  imagine,  meant 
to  rally  you  upon  using  the  word  qumtOy  which, 
however,  is  quaint  and  pleasing.  At  the  same 
time  he  so  insists  upon  your  being  under  no 
anxiety,  that  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  *. 
I  am  sorry  that  Attica's  indispontion  *  should 
continue  so  long ;  but  as  she  has  now  no  shivering, 
I  hope  all  is  going  on  as  we  could  wish. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  BAVK  made  a  short  note  of  everything  that 
you  desire,  and  have  delivered  it  to  Eros ;  indeed, 
more  than  you  ask;  and  amongst  other  things 
what  relates  to  my  son,  the  first  notice  <n  whose 
wish  I  received  fit>m  you.  I  talked  freely  with 
him :  and,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you,  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  inquire  about  it  from  himself. 
But  why  should  I  delay  to  inform  you  ?  I  explained 
to  him  that  by  my  desire  you  had  applied  to  him 
to  know  whether  there  was  anything  that  he  wished 
or  wanted ;  and  that  you  had  acquainted  me  with  his 
wish  of  going  to  Spain  %  and  his  want  of  a  liberal 
allowance.  With  respect  to  his  allowance,  I  told 
him  I  would  do  as  much  as  Publius,  or  the  flamen 
Lentulus,  had  done  for  their  sons.  Respecting 
Spain,  I  mentioned  two  objections ;  one,  the  same 
that  occurred  to  you,  that  I  was  fearful  of  incurring 
reproach.  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  relinquished 
our  arms  in  support  of  the  Pompeian  party? 
Must  we  also  take  arms  against  it  ?  The  other 
objection  was,  that  he  would  be  mortified  by  seeing 
his  cousin  admitted  to  greater  familiarity  and 
fiivour.  I  would  rather  he  should  enjoy  my 
liberality  than  his  own  liberty.  Yet  I  gave  my 
consent :  for  I  underetood  that  you  did  not  greatly 
object  to  it.  I  must  think  about  it  again  and  again, 
and  I  beg  you  to  do  the  same.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
and  one  that  involves  no  difficulty  to  remain  quiet : 
the  other  is  very  doubtfuL    But  we  will  consider  of 

4  Thia  probaMy  alludes  to  tome  oonvenation  on  the 
foundation  of  moral  duty,  hold  at  Cioero'i  hxnom  dnrluf 
the  time  ct  their  baaldng  In  the  son,  m  wm  usual  among 
the  anoieot  lUmians.  The  word  abu$u»  t$  seems  to  imply 
that  Attlous  had  carried  this  to  a  prejudicial  extent :  the 
ointments  and  elegances  mentioaed  are  intended  to 
dedgnate  Attions's  politeness  compared  with  Cicero's 
drier  statement ;  ointments  being  often  used  previous  to 


'  Thisis  a  verse  of  Terentina 

•  Cicero,  in  his  piece  entitled  **  Orator,"  had,  U  seems, 
erroneously  put  Eupolis  for  Aristophanes. 

t  Atticus  had  applied  to  Cesar  to  spare  the  estates  of 
the  people  about  Buthrotum,  which  were  threatened  with 
confiscation  for  their  attachment  to  Pompeius. 

«  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

*  To  Join  Csesar^  army  against  Pompeius*  sons. 


it.  About  Balbus  I  had  made  a 
and  think  of  doing  so,  as  yon  advise,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  back.  But  if  his  coming  is  delayed,  I  shd 
at  all  events  wait  three  days.  I  omitted  to  mentiiB 
also  that  Dolabella  is  with  me. 


LETTER  VIU. 

Many  persons  approve  of  this  meanzre  respect- 
ing Cicero*.  He'  is  a  very  proper  compsBJon. 
But  we  must  previously  see  about  this  first  psy. 
ment',  for 'the  day  approaches,  and  he*  trivds 
quickly.  Pray  write  to  inform  me  what  news  Cckr 
brings  of  CsMsr's  transactions  with  the  caDdidttrt ; 
wheSier  he  intends  to  go  himself  into  the  Caapss 
Fenicularius  *,  or  into  the  Campos  Martus.  And 
I  should  like  to  know  wheUier  it  is  necessary  to  bs 
at  Rome  at  the  comitia ;  for  I  most  seeds  sstiiff 
both  Pilia^  and  especially  Attica. 


LETTER  IX. 
{Gtmn.  X.) 
This  is  sad  indeed  about  Athamas*.  Ysv 
concern  is  natural,  but  ought  to  be  Moderated. 
There  are  many  ways  of  consolation ;  of  which  the 
properest  is,  to  let  reason  do  that  whidi  time  vifl 
do.  But  let  us  take  care  of  Alexls'»  that  coaoter- 
partof  Tiro,  whom  I  have  sent  back  sick  to  Bene; 
and  if  there  is  any  epidemical  alckncas  on  the 
Quirinal  hill*,  let  us  transfer  him  vridi  TtaaaflBBs' 
to  my  house.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  house  if 
unoccupied,  as  you  know.  I  think  thia  is  worA 
considering. 


LETTER  X. 

{Grmt.  xi.) 
I  AM  sorry  for  poor  Sejus:  but  whatever 


in  the  course  of  nature  must  be  borne  widi 
For  indeed  what  are  we  ?    Or  how  kng  are 
likely  to  regard  these  things?    Let  us 


«   I 


>*fteM  ii 


"^  Cioero  the  eon.    It  prohahly  relates  to  Us  | 
Athens  to  compleCe  his  stodies,  tastaad  of  Joiniw  < 
army,  which  seems  to  have  been  returning  tram  i 

*  It  appears  elsewhere  that  the  son  was  i 
Athens  by  L.  Montanus,  who  is  pnrtwbty  t 
person  here  faitended.    flee  letter  S3of  this  I 

7  It  Is  uncertain  to  what  this  allndea. 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  may  mean  Casar,  on  Uar 
fhnn  the  Spanish  war. 

*  This  may  perhaps  mean,  whether  Cksbt  wfD  i 
the  magistrates «« in  a  field  of  fennel."  that  te,  la  f 
or  snihr  them  to  be  regularly  dected  In  the  ' 
Mars,"  or  Campus  Martius  at  Rome:  for  boCk  PImins  s 
Dioeeorides  take  notice  of  fennel  {fjJpaipw.  i 
being  particularly  cnltivated  in  ^pain : 
tloos  a  place  in  Spain  called  *  *  the  fennel  plalii,''  tnm  t 
drounistance. 

^  Celer,  who  was  a  candidate  probably  for  the  ] 
ship,  is  supposed  tohavebeen  a  rdation  cf  raia%  | 
her  Inother,  whom  Cicero  would  not  Jhfl  to  i 
there  should  be  a  free  electioa.    For  Attloa  ha  «A«b  plar 
fully  professes  his  affection. 

c  A  slaro  of  Atticosls,  who  was  jost  dead. 

^  Another  slare,  and  amanaensla 

«  The  district  of  Rome  where  Attlens  Urad. 

'  A  third  shiTO  of  AtttcnsTiHio  might  wait  npsa  Akaii^ 
or  who  might  himsdf  be  UL 
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It  more  neiiiy  conceros  ourselves,  (yet  not 
ch  either),  what  I  should  do  aboat  the  senate'. 
t  to  omit  anything,  Cssonius  has  written  to  me 
(ay  that  Postbamia,  Salpicias*s  wife,  is  come  to 
hooae.  1  have  already  told  yon  that  I  have  no 
ogbts  at  present  of  Pompeios  Magnus's  dangh- 
^  The  other  whom  yon  mention,  I  believe 
know.  1  never  saw  anything  more  disgusting. 
1  shall  presently  see  you :  therefore  when  we 
L  After  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  I  received 
rs.  I  bear  with  pleasure  of  Attica's  cheerful- 
,  yet  partake  of  your  anxiety. 


LETTER  XI. 
((Trtfv.  iz.) 
A9SUBI  yon  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  being 
',  and  that,  more  and  more  every  day,  but  for 
easonJ  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
ling  can  be  pleasanter  than  this  retreat,  if  it 
not  a  little  interrupted  by  the  son  of  Amyn- 
What  a  tiresome  loquacity  I  In  other 
(cts,  you  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightfal 
the  bouse,  the  coast,  the  view  of  the  sea,  and, 
tort,  the  whole  together.  But  even  this  does 
-equire  a  bug  letter,  and  I  have  nothing  par- 
ir  to  tell  you,  and  am  very  sleepy. 


LETTER  XII. 

the  subject  of  the  dower^  I  want  you  so 

the  more  to  dear  me  from  all  imputation. 
a's  delegation  of  his  authority  is  quite  royal". 

an  end  by  any  means.  It  is  discreditable 
e  business  to  lie  in  this  state  of  suspense, 
sle  of  Arpinas*  may  be  very  proper  for  the 
ition*,  but  I  iear  it  will  not  be  thought  to 

the  same  degree  of  honour  p.    It  lies  out  of 

avoid  either  offendinff  Cnar  or  acting  in  a  manner 
ming  his  former  duuaoter  and  connexions, 
rvkras  to  this  time  Cicero  had  divorced  his  wife 
a,  and  was  thinking  of  marrying  again,  which  he 
^dld. 

bablyatAstnra.  See  letters  19  and  40  of  this  hook, 
place  Cioero  retired  after  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
d  in  cfafldhirth. 

laps  the  absence  of  Attious.  See  letter  IG  of  this 
hicfa  may  not  improbably  be  the  letter  alluded  to ; 
*T  of  theee  short  letters  (many  of  them  little  more 
»te8.  and  without  a  date)  having  been  apparently 
d  in  many  instances.  It  would  be  a  laborious  and 
task  to  endeavour  to  rectify  it. 
Lippns,  so  called  from  Philippus,  king  of  Maoedo- 
y  was  the  son  of  Amyntaa  He  is  mentioned  again, 
6  and  18  of  this  book. 

nns  to  me  most  probable  that  this  may  relate  to 
yment  of  Terentia's  dower  upon  her  divorce. 
I  quite  uncertain  to  what  this  alludes;  most  proba- 
me  debt  due  from  Cicero,  the  care  of  which  Balbus 
gated  to  some  third  person.  It  may  be  that  the 
e  of  thla  prevented  the  immediate  payment  of  the 

DAS  waa  m  place  inland,  but  surrounded  by  a  divi- 

re-«mkm  of  the  river  Fibrenus  before  it  falls  into 

.-De  Legibus,  iL  3. 

moat  allude  to  his  design  of  deifying  his  daughter 

-ho  had  lately  died,  though  nothing  has  yet  been 

uit  event.   It  is  probable  that  the  letter  may  have 

placed.     See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

Das«  tboogb  in  many  respects  very  proper  for  the 

>f  »  tample  consecrated  to  his  daughter,  yet  lay 


the  way.  My  wish  therefore  is  for  the  gardens^ ; 
which  I  will,  however,  examine  on  my  arrival. 
About  Epicurus'  it  shall  be  as  you  please  ;  though 
I  incline  to  this  latter  kind  of  persons*.  It  is 
incredible  how  esgerly  some  people  desire  the 
other.  To  the  ancients  therefore ;  for  this  is  free 
from  inridiousness  *.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  : 
but  I  have  determined,  nevertheless,  to  write  every 
day  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  your  answers;  not 
that  I  expect  anything  from  tiiem,  but  yet  I  some- 
how do  expect  Therefore,  whether  you  have 
anything  to  say  or  nothing,  yet  write  something ; 
and  take  care  of  yourself. 


LETTER  XIII. 

I  AM  not  easy  about  Attica,  though  I  rely  upon 
Craterus's"  opinion.  Brutus's  letter  is  sensible 
and  friendly^,  but  made  me  shed  many  tears. 
This  retreat^  is  less  worrying  to  me  than  that  con- 
course of  people.  I  want  nobody  but  you.  How- 
ever, I  occupy  myself  in  study  with  the  same  ease 
as  if  I  was  at  home*.  Yet  tiie  same  violence  of 
grief  presses  and  hangs  upon  me;  not  that  I 
indulge  it,  but  still  I  do  not  resist  it  Respecting 
what  you  mention  of  Appuleius'',  I  apprehend 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  exertion  on  your  part, 
or  on  that  of  Balbus  and  Oppius,  to  whom  he 
pledged  himself,  and  desired  I  might  be  informed 
that  he  wonld  not  give  me  any  trouble.  Never- 
theless, get  me  excused  from  day  to  day  on  account 
of  my  health.  Lsenas  had  promised  to  do  this. 
Engage*  C.  Septimius  and  L.  Statilius.  In  short, 
nobody  that  you  ask  vrill  refuse  to  swear.  But  if 
there  is  any  dUfllculty,  I  will  go  up  myself,  and  will 
swear  to  a  continual  sickness.  For  as  1  must 
absent  mjrself  from  these  meetings,  I  would  rather 
it  should  appear  to  be  done  by  law  than  by  grief. 
I  should  be  glad  if  jou  would  call  upon  Cooceius ; 
for  he  does  not  perform  what  he  promised.  I 
wish  to  buy  some  place  to  hide  and  shelter  my 
affliction. 

too  much  out  of  common  observation  to  do  her  the  honour 
he  desired. 

4  The  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

'  Cicero  has  been  shown  before  to  be  at  this  time  engaged 
in  his  book  **  De  Finibus,"  in  which  he  discuwee  in  a  dia- 
logue the  opinions  of  different  philosophers  req>ecting  the 
constitution  of  moral  virtue,  and  seems  to  have  consulted 
Attious  upon  the  person  whom  he  should  introduce  to 
support  Epicurus's  doctrine. 

•  By  "  this  latter  kind  **  I  conceive  to  be  meant  not  •<  more 
recent,"  but  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  but  whom  he  had  eventually  named  last  among  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  persons. 

t  By  introducing  only  ancient  characters  he  would  occa> 
sion  no  ill-wilL 

■  Craterus  was  a  physician  of  eminence  at  Rome. 

^  A  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Tullia. 

^  At  Astura,  near  Antium. 

>  Among  his  books,  in  his  usual  residence  at  Rome. 
See  letter  42  of  this  book. 

7  This  Appuleius  appears  to  have  been  laldy  incorpo- 
rated into  the  college  of  augurs,  on  which  occasian  several 
festivals  were  hdd,  from  which  Cicero  desired  to  be  ex- 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  neoesssry  for  three  of  the 
college  to  attest  the  incapacity  of  one  from  attending ; 
he  therefore  desires  Atticus  to  apply  to  C.  Septimius  snd 
L.  SUtiUus,  in  additkm  to  Lcnas.  See  letter  14  of  this 
book. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

I  wmoTB  to  yoQ  jesterdaj  about  ezcosing  me 
to  Appaleiiifl.  I  imagine  there  it  no  difficulty. 
WhomioeTer  yoa  call  upon,  nobody  will  refuae. 
But  speak  to  Septimina,  and  Lsnaa,  and  Statilina; 
for  there  must  be  three.  Lsnaa  promised  me  to 
manage  the  whole.  As  to  what  yoa  mention  of 
being  called  apon  by  Jnnina* ;  assuredly  Comifi- 
cius  is  a  rich  man  :  howcTer,  I  should  like  to  know 
when  it  is  that  I  am  said  to  have  been  bound ; 
and  whether  for  the  father  or  for  the  son.  Never- 
theless, as  you  say,  see  Comificiut's  agents,  and 
the  surveyor^  Appoleins.  In  wishing  me  to  be 
restored  from  my  affliction,  you  act  as  you  always 
do ;  but  you  are  witness  that  I  have  not  beeu 
wanting  to  myself.  For  there  is  nothing  written 
by  anybody  on  the  lessening  of  affliction,  which  I 
have  not  read  at  your  house.  But  my  grief  over- 
comes all  consolation.  I  have  even  done  what 
nobody  ever  did  before  me,  written  for  my  own 
I  consolation.  I  will  send  the  book  to  you,  if  the 
.  clerks  have  transcribed  it.  I  assure  you,  no  com- 
fort is  equal  to  it.  I  write  all  day  long ;  not  that 
I  expect  any  good  from  it,  but  for  the  time  I  am 
pre-occupied ;  not  effectually  indeed,  for  the  vio- 
lence of  my  grief  presses  me ;  but  yet  I  am  soothed ; 
and  I  strive  by  all  means  to  compose  not  my  mind 
only,  but,  if  possible,  my  very  countenance.  In 
doing  which  I  sometimes  think  I  am  doing  wrong, 
sometimes  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  omitt^ 
it  There  is  some  relief  in  retirement:  but  it 
would  be  much  better  if  you  were  here.  This  is 
the  only  reason  of  my  removal.  For,  in  regard  to 
my  distress,  it  suits  well.  Yet  this  also  is  a  source 
of  regret;  that  you  can  no  longer  entertain  the 
same  regard  for  me  ;  those  qualifications  in  which 
you  used  to  take  pleasure  are  gone.  I  wrote  to 
you  before  about  Brutus's  letter  to  me.  It  was 
sensibly  written,  but  afforded  me  no  comfort. 
What  he  wrote  to  you  of  his  coming  hither ;  that 
I  should  like ;  for  such  appears  to  be  his  affection 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  doing  me  some  good.  If 
you  have  any  intelligence,  I  hope  you  will  write  to 
me,  especially  to  inform  me  when  Pansa*^  sets  out. 
I  am  concerned  about  Attica,  yet  I  rely  upon 
Craterus.  Do  not  let  Pilia  despond.  Your  own 
accustomed  anxiety  is  enough  for  everybody. 


LETTER   XV.   ' 

As  it  is  not  thought  right  to  make  a  general 
excuse  to  Appuleins,  you  will  take  care  that  it  is 
renewed  from  day  to  day.  In  this  solitude  I  have 
no  intercourse  with  anybody ;  but  penetrate  in  the 
morning  into  a  thick  rough  wood,  from  whence  I 
do  not  go  out  before  evening.  Next  to  you, 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  me  than  solitude. 
There  all  my  conversation  is  with  books.  Even 
this  is  interrupted  by  tears,  which  I  resist  as  much 
as  I  can ;  but  hitherto  I  am  unequal  to  it.     I  will 

*  TbU  Junius  aeems  to  have  called  upon  AtUcus,  at 
Cicero's  friend,  about  some  money  due  from  Comifioius, 
for  whom  Cicero  had  been  surety. 

b  This  is  evidently  a  different  person  from  that  Appa- 
leius  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

c  He  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Brutus  in  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Qaul. 


write  an  answer  to  Brutus,  as  yoa  advise.  Tos 
shaU  have  the  letter  to-morrow,  and  wiQ  forwari 
it  when  you  have  an  opportunity. 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  WOULD  not  have  you  neglect 
cems  to  come  to  me.     I  wiU  rather  go  to  aoaK 

{>lace  nearer,  if  you  should  be  prevented  mrnck 
onger.  Though,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  re- 
moved out  of  your  sight,  unless  I  had  found  ^ul 
nothing  was  of  any  use  to  me ;  yet  if  there  was 
any  alleviation,  it  was  only  in  you ;  and  as  soon  is 
there  can  be  ftx>m  anything,  it  wfll  be  frooi  yoa. 
Now,  however,  I  cannot  bear  the  very  ctrcnmstanoes 
of  being  without  you :  but  I  do  not  approve  of 
staying  in  your  house ;  nor  can  I  stay  in  my  ova ; 
nor  if  I  were  anywhere  near,  should  I  stiU  be  wtik 
you ;  for  the  same  cause  would  prevent  your  beiag 
with  me,  which  prevents  you  now.  Aa  yet  oothiag 
has  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  thia  aofitadf, 
which  I  wish  Philippus  may  not  destroy',  far  he 
arrived  yesterday  evening.  Writing  and  atody  do 
not  assuage  my  grief,  but  they  intemipC  it. 


LETTER  XVIL 

Marcianvs  has  informed  me  that  ray 
has  been  made  to  Appuldus  by  Laterenaia,  Naae, 
Lseoas,  Torquatus,  and  Strabo.  I  abould  be  gbd 
if  you  would  get  letters  written  to  them  eapfeMTg 
of  my  thankfolness.  As  to  what  Flavxiu  sayi  ef 
my  having  been  surety  for  Comi6cius  more  thas 
five- and- twenty  years  ago,  though  the  dcftuber 
is  rich,  and  Appuleius  is  a  liberal  appraiaer,  yet  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  find  out  from  the 
books  of  the  joint  securities,  whether  it  is  reaBy 
so.  For  previously  to  my  being  aedile  I  had  ao 
intercourse  with  Comifidus.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  deny  it ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  the 
truth.  You  may  also  call  upon  the  agenta,  if  yoa 
think  proper.  Though  what  doM  it  signify  to  me  ? 
Nevertheless* — ^You  will  inform  me  of  Panas'f 
departure  when  yon  know  it.  Give  my  love  te 
Attica,  and  pray  take  good  care  of  her.  My 
respects  to  PUia. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

Whilst  I  avoid  all  recollections  vrhich  by  a 
certain  sting  exasperate  my  pain,  I  refrain  from 
advising  with  you ;  but  trust  you  will  exeose  me 
in  this  matter,  whether  I  am  doing  right  or  wnwg. 
For  some  of  those  authors,  which  I  now  diitJy 
read,  say,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  what  I  have  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  you,  and  what  I  would  tm 
have  you  approve.  I  speak  of  the  tonple' ;  wUch 
I  request  you  to  consider  in  proportioa  to  the 
affection  you  bear  me.  I  have  no  hesitation  aboot 
the  kind  of  building,  being  satisfied  with  Cluotias'f 
design ;  nor  about  the  thing  itself,  which  is  deter- 


<l  See  letter  9  «tf  this  book. 

«  The  sense  of  his  present  affliction  makes  him  loS^ 
ferent  to  such  matten ;  noraibeless  he  w«mU  do  vhat  is 
right 

t  Which  he  intended  to  erect  and  oonncrale  to  his 
daughter. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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d ;  but  I  flometimes  doubt  about  tbe  flitnation. 
h  therefore  that  yoa  wonld  think  about  it.  Yes, 
1  consecrate  her,  as  much  as  can  be  done  in 

I  learned  times,  with  monHments  of  every 
,  drawn  from  the  best  sense  of  all  writers, 
Greek  and  Latin.  This  may  perhaps  renew 
round;  bat  I  consider  myself  bound,  as  it 
,  by  a  vow  and  promise  ;  and  that  long  space 
ne,  when  I  shall  cease  to  be,  influences  me 

than  this  short  period,  which,  however, 
s  to  me  too  long.  For,  after  trying  every- 
,  I  find  nothing  in  which  I  can  acquiesce'. 
e  I  was  engaged  in  that  treatise  about  which 
(te  to  you  before,  I  was,  as  it  were,  cherishing 
ifferings.  Now  I  reject  everything,  and  find 
Dg  beUer  than  solitude ;  which  Philippus  has 
itermpted,  as  I  apprehended.  For  after  paying 
>mpliments  to  me  yesterday,  he  immediately 
If  for  Rome.     I  have  sent  you  the  letter 

I I  wrote  to  Brutus  at  your  recommendation, 
irill  take  care  to  have  it  transmitted  along 
roars.  I  have,  however,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
that,  if  you  do  not  approve  of  it,  you  may 
end  it.  When  yon  say  that  my  domestic 
rns  are  regularly  administered,  I  should  like 
ow  what  you  allude  to.  There  %n  some 
I  about  which  I  am  solicitous.  See  that 
ins  does  not  fail  me.  For  what  Libo  pro- 
,  as  Eros  writes  me  word,  I  consider  as 
a.     Respecting  my  principal,  I  trust  to  Sul- 

and  to  Egnatius.    Why  should  you  trouble 
;lf  about  Appuleius,  when  the  excuse  is  so 
Consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  you  to  come 
as  you  propose.    For  it  is  a  long  journey ; 
cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  great  pain 
r  departure,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
3r  yon  to  make  speedily.    But  all  as  you 
For  whatever  you  do  I  shall  think  to  be 
or  tbe  best,  and  done  for  my  sake.     Having 
i  yesterday  from  other  letters  the  circam- 
of  Antonius's  approach,  I  was  surprised 
should  be  nothing  said  about  it  in  yours, 
may  possibly  have  been  written  the  day 
it  was  sent.    Not  that  I  care  about  such 
I.     But  I  suppose  he  is  come  up  about  his 
s.     As  to  what  you  mention  of  Terentia's 
ig  about  the  witnesses  to  my  will,  in  the 
ice,  be  assured  that  I  care  nothing  about  it, 
ve  I  room  to  admit  any  trifling  or  new  con- 
But  what  resemblance  is  there  between 
•  cases  ?     She  would  not  employ  those  who 
ught  would  inquire,  unless  they  knew  what 
incd.     Was  there  any  danger  of  that  in  my 
However,  let  her  do  as  I  do.    I  will  give 
to  be  read  by  whom  she  pleases  :  he  will 
Lt  I  could  not  have  behaved  more  honour- 
wards  my  grandchild  than  I  have  done. 
to  not  calling  upon  her  to  attest  it ;  in  the 
ice*  it  never  entered  into  my  mind ;  next, 
lot  for  that  reason,  because  it  was  of  no 
ence.     Yourself  know  (if  only  you  recol- 
it  I  desired  you  at  the  time  to  bring  some 
people.     For  what  need  was  there  of 
Indeed  I  meant  your  attendants :   upon 
>a  suggested  that  1  should  send  to  Silius  : 

9SO  few  words  how  strongly  is  expressed  tbe  want 
vUd  oonaolation,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 

led  was  he  with  o(moem  for  his  daughter,  and 
>r  the  republic. 


whence  it  arose  that  I  sent  to  Publilius' :  but 
neither  was  necessary.  You  will  manage  this  as 
you  think  best. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XIX. 

This  place  i  is  indeed  pleasant,  and  open  to  the 
sea,  and  capable  of  being  seen  both  from  Antium 
and  from  Circsei;  but  we  must  consider  how, 
amongst  all  the  change  of  possessors,  who  may  be 
innumerable  in  an  endless  posterity  (if  only  this 
state  of  things  should  last),  that  which  is  con- 
secrated  may  still  subsist.  I  have  now  no  need  of 
revenue,  and  can  be  content  with  a  little.  I  some- 
times think  of  getting  some  of  the  gardens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber;  for  this  reason,  that  I 
know  nothing  which  would  be  so  much  frequented. 
Which  of  them  it  should  be,  we  will  consider  when 
we  meet ;  but  the  temple  must  be  finished  this 
summer.  At  all  events  settle  with  Apella,  the 
Chian,  about  the  pillars.  I  approve  of  what  you 
mentioned  about  Cocceius  and  Libo ;  and  especially  | 
about  my  judgeship  ^.  Respecting  the  bond  ^  you 
will  let  me  hear  when  you  have  discovered  any- 
thing ;  yet  I  should  like  to  know  what  Comificius*s 
agents  say,  but  would  not  have  yon  give  yourself 
much  trouble  about  it  while  you  are  so  engaged. 
Respecting  Antonius,  Balbus  also  wrote  to  me  in  a 
joint  letter  with  Oppins,  and  with  your  concur- 
rence, that  I  need  not  be  disturbed.  I  returned  my 
thanks  to  them :  but,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  I  neither  was  dis- 
turbed at  that  news,  nor  shall  I  now  be  disturbed 
at  anything.  If  Pansa  has  set  out  to-day,  as  you 
supposed,  henceforward  begin  to  inform  me  what 
you  expect  about  Brutus's  arrival ;  that  is,  on  what 
day.  If  you  know  where  he  now  is,  you  will  easily 
be  able  to  form  a  conjecture.  Concerning  what 
you  mention  to  "Hro  about  Terentia,  I  entreat  you, 
my  Atticus,  to  undertake  the  whole  business.  You 
perceive  that  some  duty  on  my  part  is  implicated, 
upon  which  you  are  fully  informed ;  and  some  sup- 
pose young  Cicero's  fortune  to  be  concerned.  The 
former  consideration  weighs  far  the  most  with  me, 
as  being  more  sacred  and  important ;  especially  as 
1  conceive  this  latter  to  be  neither  well  founded  nor 
settled. 


LETTER  XX. 

You  seem  not  yet  entirely  to  understand  how 
indifferent  I  am  about  the  arrival  of  Antonius,  and 
about  everything  of  the  kind.  On  tbe  subject  of 
Terentia  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  letter  I  sent  yes- 
terday. When  you  exhort  me,  and  say  that  others 
expected  it  of  me  likewise,  that  I  should  dissemble 
the  excess  of  my  affliction ;  can  I  do  more  than 
spend  whole  days  in  study  ?  Though  I  do  it,  not 
for  the  sake  of  dissembling,  but  rather  of  soothing  , 
and  healing  my  mind ;  and  if  I  do  not  reap  adequate  | 
advantage,  surely  I  do  enough  for  appearance.    I    { 

i  Tliis,  being  probably  a  relation  of  that  PublUia  whom 
heJiad  lately  taken  to  his  second  wife,  may  have  excited    • 
the  greater  suspicion  and  indignation  in  Terentia. 

J  Astura.  ! 

k  It  is  uncertain  to  what  this  alludes;  perhaps  some 
occasion  of  Cicero's  acting  as  a  Judge,  from  which  Atticus 
may  have  got  him  excused.  I 

1  See  letters  17  and  18  of  this  book.  | 
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together.  Believe  me,  I  am  inflaenced  but  by  one 
motiTe,  apon  which  I  know  that  I  am  wild.  Yet 
hamonr  this  mj  folly,  as  jon  do.  For  as  to  what 
you  say  of  the  "  repose  of  old  age  ';**  that  consider, 
ation  is  at  an  end;  I  am  in  parsuit  of  other 
things. 


LETTER  XXVL 
StCA  writes  me  word,  that  even  if  he  should  not 
come  to  any  agreement  with  A.  Silios,  yet  he  will 
come  here  on  the  23d.  I  readily  forgive  yonr  occu- 
pations, with  which  I  am  well  acquainted;  and 
doubt  not  of  your  disposition,  or  rather  your  wish 
and  earnest  desire,  that  we  may  be  together.  With 
respect  to  Nicias,  if  I  were  in  a  state  to  enjoy  his 
kindness,  I  should  be  particularly  glad  to  have  him 
with  me ;  but  to  me  solitude  and  retirement  is  a 
province  J.  Because  Sica  was  contented  to  bear 
this,  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
Besides,  you  know  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of 
our  friend  Nicias,  and  his  habits  in'regard  to  food. 
Why  then  should  I  be  a  trouble  to  him,  while  he 
can  be  no  pleasure  to  me  ?  Nevertheless,  his  good- 
will is  gratifying  to  me.  One  subject  ^  you  mention 
to  me,  upon  wUch  I  am  resolved  to  say  nothing  in 
return ;  for  I  hope  I  have  prevailed  with  you  to 
save  me  from  that  trouble.  My  compliments  to 
Pilia  and  to  Attica. 


LETTER   XXVn. 
Rbspectino  the  Silian  affair,  though  the  con- 
ditions are  not  unknown  to  me,  yet  I  expect  to  hear 
all  about  it  to-day  from  Sica.     Cotta*s  villa,  which 
you  say  you  do  not  know,  is  beyond  Silius's,  with 

i  which  I  think  you  are  acquainted ;  it  is  a  poor 
place,  and  very  smalL  It  has  no  land  about  it ;  no 
space  for  any  other  purpose,  though  enough  for 

I  what  I  want.  I  look  for  notoriety.  But  if  we 
come  to  an  agreement  about  Silius's  gardens,  that 
is,  if  you  agree  (for  it  rests  entirely  with  you)  we 
need  think  no  more  about  Gotta.  With  regard  to 
Cicero,  I  will  do  as  you  mention,  and  shall  leave  it 
to  him  to  fix  the  time.    You  will  get  exchanged  what 

.  money  is  necessary.  If  you  find  out  anything  from 
Aledius  you  will,  as  you  mention,  write  me  word. 
I  perceive  from  your  letters,  as  you  must  also  from 
mine,  that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say.  The  same 
subjects  recur  every  day,  and  are  long  since  worn 
out :  yet  can  I  not  refrain  from  writing  daily,  that 
I  may  hear  from  you  in  return.  Upon  the  subject 
of  Brutus,  however,  you  may  have  some  intelli- 
gence ;  for  I  imagine  you  know  by  this  time  where 
he  means  to  wait  for  Pansa.  If,  as  is  usual,  in 
the  nearest  part  of  the  province,  he  will  be  likely 
to  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  next  month.  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  later ;  as  I  have  many 
reasons  fur  avoiding  Rome ;  so  that  I  even  doubt 
if  I  should  not  offer  him  some  excuse,  which  I  see 
would  be  very  easy.  But  there  is  time  enough  to 
think  of  it.     My  compliments  to  Pilia  and  Attica. 

>  In  the  original  is  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  ••  con- 
summation, repose,  or  proper  occupation  of  old  age." 
The  same  expressian  is  repeated  in  letters  29 and  44  of  this 
book. 

J  To  which  I  go  with  a»  much  delight,  as  another  man 
takea  poMeesion  of  a  goveminent. 

>(  The  subject  of  Terentia.  See  letters  18  and  23  of  this 
book.  I 


LETTER   XXVin. 
I HAVB  learned  no  more  about  Silios  from  nv  ova 
conversation  with  Sica,  than  from  his  letter ;  for  k 
wrote  very  accurately.    If  therefore  anything  oecn 
to  yon  in  the  communication  yoa  may  h^  wiA 
him,  yon  will  let  me  know  it     Upon  the  sobjeet', 
about  which  you  suppose  some  notice  has  bees 
sent  to  me,  whether  it  has  been  sent  or  n^  I 
cannot  tell;    certainly  nothing  has  rached  at. 
Do  you  therefore   proceed  as  yon  have  bqgss; 
and  if  you  can  so  settle  it  (which,  to  sty  tlie 
truth  I  do  not  expect)  as  to  get  her'^  ap|irok. 
tion,  you  may  if  you  please  make  use  of  Gate. 
It  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  him",  tkst  k 
should  appear  to  have  wished  it  for  hers^:  to 
me  it  signifies  nothing,  excepting  so  fer  ss  yn 
know°,  which  I  greatly  regard.     When  joa  retsi 
me  to  my  usual  habits,  I  must  say  that  I  have  lei^ 
since  mourned  for  the  republic,  though  \&ii 
more  gently ;  for  I  had  something  on  wtiidi  mj 
mind  could  repose.     Now  I  am  quite  xneipalik  ot 
maintaining  the  same  intercourse  and  vaj  af  Me. 
Nor  in  this  do  I  think  that  I  need  troaUe  myself 
with  the  opinions  of  other  people  :  my  own  ianii 
sense  is  of  more  weight  with  me  thui  the  tab  @f 
the  world.     While  I  have  been  consoliag  mjsdf is 
study,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dtssatkfied  with  & 
advantage  I  have  gained.     I  have  lessened  aj 
repining ;    my  sorrow  I  neither  could,  nor,  if  I 
could,  should  I  wish  it.     Yon  rightly  interiRCt  ar 
wishes  respecting  Triarius.     But  do  nothiag  vith-  i 
out  their  approbation.      I  love  him  even  ia  Vk  \ 
death ;  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  children,  snd  bev 
affection  towards  the  whole  family.     With  npri 
to  the  Castrician  business,  if  Caatrichis  wtdies  to 
receive  a  price  for  his  slaves,  and  will  conseat  toila 
being  paid  in  the  manner  that  payments  sre  bo« 
made  p,  certainly  nothing  is  more  convenient    Bat 
if  he  is  determined  to  take  away  the  slaves  tiicfa- 
selves,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  eqoitxbfe,* 
since  you  desire  me  to  tell  yon  what  I  thiak.   1 
should  be  sorry  that  my  brother  Qnintus  sboaU  i 
have  any  trouble  about  it     And  I  think  1  oiukr- 
stand  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  ^.  If  PsbS^ 
waits  for  the  equinox,  as  you  say  Aledius  toki  jos, 
I  suppose   he  will  soon  sail^      He  tdd  oie  br 
should  go  by  way  of  Sicily.     Whether  be  does  ga 
and  when,  I  should  like  to  know.     And  I  visb,  tf 
some  Ume  when  it  is  convenient  to  you,  that  70s 
would  visit  the  little  Lentulus*,  and  send  himsacb 
of  my  slaves  as  you  think  proper.    CompIioieBts 
to  Pilia  and  Attica. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

SiLius,  you  say,  is  to  be  with  you  to-dsr.  To- 
morrow therefore,  or  rather  when  you  can,  y« 

1  Cicero's  will.    See  letter  18  of  thii»  book.    eTmntii^ 

1  Tliftt  BO  Terentia  might  oonattfer  him  in  her  viil.  &e^ 
letter  19  of  this  book. 

«  80  far  aa  his  duty  Is  canoened.  See  letter  19  ef  ilt^ 
book. 

p  By  the  appraisement  of  property.  See  letter  21  of  tldf 
book,  note  o. 

q  Namely,  that  it  is  not  equitable  to  take  awmy  the  davw 
from  Quintus,  who  seems  to  havo  agreed  with  Cwtride 
aboat  a  prioe  for  tbcm,  but  crndd  not  immediateljr  ftotan 
the  money. 

r  To  Africa.   See  letter  24  of  this  book. 

•  TheaonofTolUaandofComelhisLentalnDotokelbL 
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1  let  me  know  if  yoa  have  anythmg  to  tell  me 
r  ham§  leen  him.  I  do  not  wi^  to  aToid 
itoi,  jet  I  do  not  expect  to  deriTe  from  him  an j 
wlidoo.  But  there  are  reasons  why  I  should 
like  to  be  St  Rome  at  this  time ;  if  these  con- 
e,  I  ffliut  devise  some  eicnse  to  Brutus  ;  and, 
hings  DOW  are,  they  seem  likely  to  continue. 
r  briag  this  business  of  the  gardens  to  some 
imn.  The  chief  object  is  what  you  know. 
ther  consideration  is,  that  I  want  something 
Djidf.  For  I  can  neither  bear  to  live  in  the 
d  nor  to  be  at  a  distance  from  you.  For  this  my 
;n  I  find  nothing  more  suitable  than  that  place. 
Q  this  rabject  I  am  persuaded  of  your  ooncur- 
i;  and  the  more  so  because  I  think  (and  I 
ntand  you  are  of  the  same  opinion)  that  I  am 
tied  with  great  affection  by  Oppius  and  Balbus. 
told  have  you  communicate  to  them  how 
stly,  and  why,  I  wish  for  these  gardens ;  but 
t  can  only  be  done  when  that  Faberian  business 
ttled.  ^nd  out  therefore  whether  they  will 
ionit';  or  how  far  they  can  be  induced,  if  I 
)  part  of  my  claim  upon  early  payment ;  for 
mr  of  getting  the  whole.  In  short  you  will 
rer  if  they  are  disposed  to  giTC  me  any  assist- 
towards  this  design.  If  they  will,  it  is  a 
point  gained ;  if  -not,  let  us  strive  by  any 
t  to  accomplish  it  Consider  it  as  that  ancient 
>fle  of  old  sge,"  as  you  expressed  it,  or  as  my 
Nothing  more  is  to  be  thought  of  that  place 
tia.  If  I  cannot  get  this,  I  must  try  about 
apposes.    Lamia's  I  conceive  to  be  niuittsin- 


LETTER  XXJL 

iNx  what  I  shall  say  to  you ;  but  there  is 
nothing.  The  same  day  after  day.  I  am 
bliged  to  you  for  going  to  see  Lentolus.  Let 
rewhat  servants,  and  what  number  you  think 
Respecting  Silius's  inclination  to  sell,  and 
ing  the  price,  you  seem  to  apprehend,  in 
t  place,  that  he  may  not  choose  it ;  and,  in 
t  place,  that  he  may  not  accede  to  the  terms. 
)f  a  different  opinion  ;  but  I  agree  with  you. 
T,  I  have  written  to  Efrnatius,  as  he  wished. 
10  objection  to  your  speaking  with  Clodius 
ig  to  Silios's  desire ;  and  this  is  better  than 
lottld  write  to  Clodius,  as  he  asked  me  to 
ith  regard  to  Castricius's  slaves",  I  think 
^hat  Egnatius  *  should  manage  it ;  as  you 
that  you  suppose  will  be  done.  Pray  see 
account  is  settled  with  Ovia  ^.  Since  you 
t  it  was  night '  when  you  wrote,  I  shall 
omethiog  more  in  to-day's  letter. 

ber  Oppius  and  Balbua,  who  wero  concerned 
th  Faberios  in  oonduoting  Cesar'a  affairs,  would 
)  to  promote  the  payment  to  Cicero,  especially  if 
tted  to  relinqnirii  part  of  his  claim  on  prompt 
)f  the  remainder.  See  letter  47  of  this  book, 
tterxs  of  this  book. 

itts  was  a  banker  employed  by  both  Marcus  and 
ioero.    In  this  transaction  the  latter  was  oon- 

tter  91  of  this  book. 

>  be  sopposed  that  Atticos  had  alleged  this  as  a 

abmptly  concluding  his  letter. 


LETTER   XXXL 

StCA  will  be  surprised  at  Silius's  having  changed 
his  mind''.  For  my  part,  I  am  more  surprised  at 
your  saying,  that  if  I  should  suggest  a  different 
purchase,  (which  he  will  not  hear  of,  having  des- 
tined it  to  some  other  purpose,)  you  think- be  may 
be  induced  to  sell.  For  he  imputes  to  his  son  the 
cause  of  his  refusal ;  which  seems  to  me  not 
unreasonable,  considering  that  his  son  is  everything 
he  could  wish.  You  ask  me  what  is  the  highest 
price  I  would  give ;  and  how  much  I  prefer  these 
gardens  to  those  of  Drusus.  I  have  never  been 
there.  The  Coponian  villa'  I  know  to  be  old,  and 
not  large,  and  that  it  has  a  noble  wood.  But  I 
know  the  produce  of  neither ;  which  however  I 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  ascertain  :  though 
either  of  them  sre  valuable  to  me  from  my  parti- 
cular circumstances,  not  from  the  computation  of 
their  real  worth.  But  I  would  have  you  consider 
whether  it  is  in  my  power  to  purchase  them.  If  I 
could  sell  the  Faberian  property,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  even  on  prompt  payment  for 
Silius's,  if  only  he  can  be  induced  to  sell.  If  he 
refuses  to  sell,  I  would  apply  to  Drusus  on  the 
terms  which  Egnatius  told  you  he  demanded. 
Hermogenes*  may  also  be  a  great  assistance  to  me 
in  making  a  prompt  payment.  Do  you  only 
admit  of  my  being  in  the  disposition  of  one  who  is 
desirous  of  purduuing :  yet  while  I  am  a  slave  to 
my  wishes  and  my  grief,  I  am  willing  to  be  directed 
by  you-  I  bsve  received  a  letter  from  Egnatius  *>, 
should  he  have  any  conversation  with  you,  you 
will  let  me  know ;  for  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
negotiate  through  him ;  and  this  I  think  should  be 
done,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  with  Silius.  Compliments  to  Pilia 
and  Attica.  I  have  written  this  with  my  own 
hand.    Pray  think  what  is  to  be  done. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

PuBLiLiA<=  hss  written  to  me  to  say  that  her 
mother,  in  a  conversation  with  Publilius  *t  agreed 
to  come  with  him  to  visit  me  ;  and  she  adds,  that 
if  I  would  permit  her,  she  would  come  at  the  same 
time.  She  uses  many  entreaties  for  this  purpose, 
and  begs  me  to  write  in  answer.  You  see  how 
embarrassing  this  is.  I  replied  that  I  was  even 
more  afflicted,  than  when  I  had  told  her  I  wished  to 
be  alone ;  and  therefore  was  not  disposed  to  let  her 
come  to  me  at  this  time.  I  thought,  if  I  made  no 
reply,  that  she  would  come  vrith  her  mother.  Now 
I  do  not  think  she  will :  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
letter  was  not  her  own.  But  I  vrish  to  avoid 
altogether,  what  I  see  will  happen,  that  they  should 
come  to  me.    There  is  only  one  way  of  avoiding 


7  See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

*  Buppoaed  to  be  the  nme  as  Drusns's. 

•  A  debtor  of  Cicero's.    See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

>>  This  leitn*  probably  reqieoted  the  sale  ot  Drusus's  place. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  Egnatius,  as  Cicero's  agent,  had 
some  concern  with  tiiUus  likewise,  and  with  Castriciua,  as 
appears  by  the  preceding  letters;  though  the  latter  was  on 
Quintus's  account. 

c  Cicero,  after  being  divorced  from  Tercntia,  bad  mar* 
ried  Publilia. 

<i  Brother  to  Publilia. 

3  D 
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it*  ;  which  I  do  not  like ;  bat  it  is  necettaiy.  I 
now  therefore  beg  yea  to  find  out  how  long  I  may 
remain  here,  without  being  molested.  You  wiU 
manage  this,  as  you  mention,  with  prudence.  I 
wish  you  would  propose  to  Cicero,  provided  it 
appears  to  you  reasonable,  that  he  should  accom- 
modate the  expenses  of  this  foreign  residence  to 
the  rents  arising  from  Argiletus  and  A?entinus ', 
which  would  easily  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  hired  a  house^as  he  thought  of 
doing.  And  when  you  have  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  arrange  the 
rest  in  such  a  manner,  Uiat  I  may  out  of  those 
rents  supply  him  with  what  is  necessary.  I  will 
engage  that  the  expenses  of  neither  Bibulus,  nor 
Acidinos,  nor  Messala,  who  I  hear  are  to  be  at 
Athens,  will  exceed  the  receipts  from  those  rents. 
I  wish  you  therefore  first  to  see  who  are  the  people 
to  hire  them,  and  at  what  rate ;  then,  that  there 
may  be  somebody'  who  will  pay  to  the  day ;  like- 
wise what  provision  and  equipage  is  wanted  by  the 
way.  At  Athens  there  can  certainly  be  no  occasion 
for  horses  ;  and  I  have  at  home  more  than  can  be 
wanted  for  his  use  on  the  road;  as  yon  also 
obsenre. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
I  SHOULD  liket  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter  yester- 
day, if  Silius  prove  such  as  you  suppose,  and 
Drnsns  be  unaccommodating,  that  you  should 
make  overtures  to  Damasippus.  He  has,  I  think, 
allotted  portions  on  the  shore,  of  I  know  not  how 
many  acres,  at  a  fixed  price,  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted.  Whatever  arrangements  yon  make, 
you  will  let  me  know.  I  am  very  anxious  about 
my  little  Attica's  health ;  and  riiould  even  fear 
there  was  some  mismanagement ;  but  that  the 
integrity  of  the  tutor,  and  attention  of  the  physician, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  whole  family  in  every 
way,  forbid  me  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion. 
Take  care  then.     I  can  say  no  more. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
Hcmi  I  could  remain  contentedly  for  one  in 
trouble,  even  without  Sica ;  for  Tiro  is  better.  But 
since  you  say  that  I  must  take  care  I  am  not 
molested  (by  which  I  understand  that  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  certain  day  of  their  journey  *>) 
I  have  thought  it  more  convenient  for  me  to  go 
thither  K  And  I  perceive  that  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  To-morrow  therefore  to  Sica's  villa  near 
Rome ;  thence,  as  you  advise,  I  think  of  going 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Ficulea.  Respecting 
what  you  wrote  to  me,  as  I  am  coming  up  myself, 
we  will  see  about  it  together.  I  am  most  sensible 
of  your  kindness,  diligence  and  prudence,  both  in 
the  management  of  my  affairs,  and  in  consulting 
and  advising  me  in  the  letters  you  send. 

«  By  goiog  himwlf  to  see  thtm.   8«6  letter  34  of  this 
book. 
f  Argiletus  and  ATentinui  were  districts  of  Rome, 
f  Somebody  to  collect  the  renter  sad  pay  them  regularly. 
^  See  letter  32  of  this  book.  i  ToRome. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
Should  you  have  oome  to  soy 
with  Silius,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  infomeisf  d 
the  very  day  that  I  arrive  at  Sea's  hsm:  ai 
especially  what  part  be  wishes  to  liave  esecfbi 
For  when  you  mention  Uie  bomidaiy,  we  aa^ 
take  care  that  it  be  not  tiie  very  )daee,  for  thesrib 
of  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  ledlo  ttssltf 
the  whole  business.  I  send  joa  a  kttv  pm 
Hirtius,  which  is  both  recent  asd  kindly  vritta 
Before  I  last  parted  from  yon,  it  never  calavdiirii 
my  mind  that  a  sum  was  to  be  distribatad  Is  As 
people,  equal  to  the  excess  above  a  oeitaiB 
allowed  by  law  to  be  laid  ont  oa  a  ■ 
This  would  not  much  affect  me,  bnt  that 
(periiaps  foolishly)  I  shonld  not  like  it  to  ke  esM 
by  any  other  name,  than  tibat  of  a  temple.  Bit 
however  I  may  wish  this,  I  donbt  If  I  shallbesyi 
to  attain  it  without  altering  tiie  aitiiatioo  J.  PMy 
consider  how  this  is.  For  though  I  aa  feis 
impatient,  and  have  nearly  collected  my«df ;  yd  I 
stand  in  need  of  your  connaeL  Tbciefots  I  cetrat 
you  again  and  again  more  earoestlj,  thsn  yoa  li«i 
or  bear  to  be  entreated  hj  aoe^  to  saabnos  tkii 
subject  with  your  whole  heart. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

I  WISH  to  have  a  temple :  from  Ais  I  sa  irt 
to  be  diverted.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  thes^fcsh 
ance  of  a  monument ;  not  so  mndi  on  aecoaat  if 
the  legal  penslty,  as  that  I  may  accomplak  At 
deification.  This  I  might  do  by  erecting  it  asv 
the  house ;  but,  as  I  have  often  said,  I  as  ifiai 
of  a  change  of  possessors.  In  an  opn  feU 
wherever  I  should  erect  it,  it  seems  probabte  &it 
it  may  retain  the  respect  of  posterity.  Toe  as* 
bear  with  this  weakness  of  mine ;  for  sack  I  le- 
knowledge  it  to  be.  I  eannot  eommankate,  sst 
even  with  myself,  so  firedy  as  with  yoa.  If  tks 
thing,  the  place,  the  design,  meets  yovr  appwhs 
tion,  I  beg  you  to  read  over  the  law  and  sesi  itts 
me.  If  any  method  of  avoiding  it  sbookl  oeesr,  1 
shall  avail  myself  of  it.  If  yon  write  to  Bfstaii 
unless  yon  think  it  improper,  sool..  him  lor  oljec^ 
ing  to  be  in  Cnmanum  on  account  of  the  rsaiei 
wfaich  he  moitioned  to  you :  for,  to  my  apprebMoa, 
he  could  do  nothing  more  undviL  If  you  tkiak  it 
right  to  proceed  in  the  affair  of  the  temple,  n  I 
have  begun,  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  cabsft 
and  quicken  Cluatius^  For,  even  if  aaothv  ■»• 
ation  appear  preferable,  I  imagine  I  shall  «dl«a>< 
his  advice  and  assistance.  To-monow  you  wiS 
perhaps  be  at  your  villa*. 


LETTER  XXXVIL 

TiSTBRDAT  I  received  two  liters  froa  }«: 
one  by  Hilarius,  dated  the  day  before,— ibs  oikr 
by  the  messenger  on  the  same  day.  The  saase  dsy 
also  I  received  one  from  .^gypts  the  freed-asB* 

J  There  wa«  already  many  monoments  eraeled  in  Ite* 
gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  amoegit  vkM  & 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguiih  the  temple  he 
to  oonsecrate  to  hit  daughter. 

k  See  letter  18  of  this  book.  i  Near 
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Dg  thit  Pflit  and  Attica  were  quite  well.  This 
was  delifered  to  me  the  thirteenth  day.  I 
k  joa  for  wading  me  Bmtns'a  letter.  He 
e  ik)  to  me.  Thia  letter  I  send  yon,  and 
rjie  a  copy  of  my  anawer  to  it  Respecting 
enple,  if  yon  find  nothing  for  me  in  the  gar 
^wbich  yoa  may  anrely  find,  if  yon  have  Uiat 
tl  for  me  which  yon  certainly  hare),  I  higtdj 
m  joor  proposal  aboot  Toscolanvm.  How- 
judidoat  yoo  may  be  in  yonr  plans,  aa  indeed 
ire,  jet,  onlesa  you  took  a  real  interest  in  my 
nng  what  I  so  ardently  wish,  that  idea  could 
have  come  so  appositely  into  your  mind.  Bat 
low  I  require  notoriety.  Therefore  yon  most 
ipliili  for  me  the  possession  of  these  gardens. 
soft  firequented  are  Scapnla's ;  besides,  there 

I  ricinity  to  where  yon  are,  that  it  may  not 
f  the  whole  day  to  go  thither.      For  this 

I I  ihoald  exceedingly  wish  you  to  confer 
[)tho",  if  he  is  in  Rome,  before  yonr  de- 
e.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  had,  though 
t  naed  to  bear  with  my  folly,  yet  I  shall  go 
I  make  yon  quite  angnr;  for  Drusus  at  leuit 
oied  to  selL  If  then  there  is  anything  else, 
not  be  my  &nlt  if  I  do  not  buy  it ;  but  in 
beg  you  to  take  care  that  I  commit  no  error. 
ireit  way  of  taking  care  is,  if  I  can  accom- 
njthing  about  Scapula's  gardens".  I  wish 
ewise  to  inform  me  how  long  you  will  stay 
r  Tilla  near  Rome.  I  haTC  need  of  your 
md  your  influence  with  Terentia ;  but  you 
ai  you  think  right :  for  I  know  that  where 
g  concerns  me  you  take  more  interest  in  it 
lo  myself.  Hirtius  has  written  to  me  that 
mpeius^  has  left  Corduba  and  fled  into  the 
»rtbem  provinces  of  Spain,  and  that  Cdkus 
I  know  not  whither,  for  it  is  of  little  coo- 
e.  I  know  nothing  more.  He  dates  his 
om  Narbonne,  the  18th  of  April.  You 
)  me  doubtfully  about  the  shipwreck  of 
i;  let  me  know  therefore  if  any  certain 
ice  has  arriTed.  With  respect  to  your 
le  firom  my  sadness,  you  will  greatly  reUcTC 
s  can  And  a  place  for  the  temple.  Many 
«ar  to  my  mind  in  fiivour  of  the  deifica- 
t  I  am  g^reatly  in  want  of  a  situation, 
lerefore^  see  Otho  about  it. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

t  no  doubt  you  were  very  busy,  which  was 
1  of  your  not  sending  me  any  letter :  but 
idle  fellow  not  to  attend  your  couTcnience 
ras  sent  for  that  Tcry  purpose.  At  this 
as  anything  has  detained  you,  I  imagine 
year  villa.  I  continue  writing  here  all 
It  any  relief,  but  yet  with  some  (Ostraction 
Q.  Asinius  Pollio  has  written  to  me  on 
i  of  our  unnatural  relation  '.  What  the 
ilbos  lately  intimated  pretty  plainly,  and 
more  reservedly,  he  haa  openly  declared, 
e  deeply  concerned  if  there  were  any 

ght  protMibly  be  one  of  Soapula'i  heirs. 

•  be  expected  that  Soapoks  being  lately  dead, 

Ud  be  obliged  to  sell  these  gardens  in  order  to 


room  for  new  sources  of  grief.  But  can  anything 
be  more  abominable  ?  What  a  dangerous  man ! 
Though  for  my  part — ^but  I  will  restrain  my  feel- 
ing. Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  you  may  be  at 
leisure  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  presses.  As  to 
what  you  say,  that  I  ought  now  to  show  the  firm- 
ness  of  my  mind,— and  that  some  speak  of  me 
more  severely  than  either  you  or  Brutus  write :  if 
any  persons  suppose  that  my  mind  is  broken  and 
has  lost  its  energy,  let  them  know  the  extent  and 
kind  of  studies  in  which  I  am  engaged, — and  I 
conceive,  if  Uiey  are  men,  they  will  think  either 
that  I  do  not  deserve  reproof,  having  so  far  roused 
myself  as  to  bring  my  mind  disengaged  to  the  dis- 
cnssion  of  difficult  questions ;  or  if  I  have  chosen 
this  method  of  diverting  my  grief,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  libersl  and  the  most  worthy  of  a  man  of 
learning,  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  commended. 
But  while  I  do  everything  that  I  can  for  my  relief, 
do  you  effect  that<i,  for  which  I  perceive  you  are 
not  less  earnest  than  I  am.  I  seem  to  owe  this  to 
myself,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ease  till  I  have  dis- 
charged it,  or  seen  a  prospect  of  discharging  it, — 
that  is,  till  I  have  a  place  such  as  I  want.  If 
Scapula's  heirs,  as  you  say  that  Otho  told  you, 
mean  to  have  the  gardens  divided  into  four  parts 
and  valued,  there  is  indeed  no  room  for  a  purchaser. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  publicly  sold,  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  That  Publidan  place,  belonging  to 
Treboniua  and  Cusinius,  was  offered  me  :  but  you 
know  it  is  a  mere  bam ;  and  I  do  not  approve  of 
it  at  aU.  Clodia's  I  like ;  but  apprehend  it  is  not  to 
be  sold.  Though  you  say  you  ouite  revolt  from 
Drusus's  gardens,  yet  I  must  oe  content  with 
those,  unless  you  can  find  something  else.  The 
building  I  do  not  regard ;  for  I  shall  build  nothing 
more  than  I  should  do  otherwise.  The  4th  and 
5th  books  of  Antisthenes*s  Cyrus  please  me  like 
the  other  works  of  the  same  author,  who  is  more 
ingenious  than  learned. 


Dd  CnaBoa  Pompeins  were  the  aoaia  of  Gncus 

ignoa. 

.CioeroL 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
Whin  the  messenger  arrived  without  a  letter 
from  you,  I  supposed  the  reason  of  your  not 
writing  to  be  that  you  had  written  the  day  before 
what  I  answered  in  that  letter.  Yet  I  had  expected 
to  hear  something  relating  to  the  letter  of  Asinius 
PoUio.  But  I  measure  your  leisure  too  much  by 
my  own.  However,  unless  there  should  be  some- 
thing of  importance,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
it  necessary  to  write  till  you  are  quite  at  liberty. 
I  would  do  as  you  advise  about  the  messengers,  if 
there  were  any  letters  ,of  consequence,  as  there 
were  formerly ;  when,  during  the  shorter  days,  yet 
the  messengers  constantly  returned  to  their  time. 
And  there  was  something,  as  Silius,  Drusus,  and 
some  other  matters.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  Otho, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  write  about :  even  that 
is  deferred.  Yet  I  find  relief  when  I  talk  with  you 
in  my  absence ;  and  still  more  when  I  read  your 
letters.  But  since  you  are  out  of  town  (for  so  I 
suppose),  and  there  is  no  particular  occasion  for 
writing,  our  correspondence  may  rest  till  something 
new  occurs. 

4  The  procuring  a  proper  dtnation  for  a  temple  to  be 
consecrated  to  his  daqshtor. 
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LETTER  XL. 
What  wUl  be  the  nature  of  Cesar's  oeDsure'  in 
opposition  to  mj  commendatioQ,  I  see  from  the 
book  which  Ulrtios  has  sent  me,  in  which  he  col- 
lects together  the  &alts  of  Cato,  while  he  speaks 
▼erj  highly  of  me.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  the 
book  to  Mosca,  that  he  might  giTe  it  to  jour 
librarians, — for  I  wish  to  have  it  made  public ;  and 
that  this  maj  be  the  sooner  done,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  give  directions  to  your  people.  I 
often  attempt  to  compose  something  in  the  way  of 
advice',  but  I  cannot  please  myself  In  this  I  am 
countenanced  by  the  address  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Theopompus  to  Aleiander.  But  what  resem- 
blance is  there  between  the  two  cases?  They 
wrote  what  was  at  once  honourable  to  themselves 
and  agreeable  to  Alexander.  Can  you  devise  any- 
thing of  such  a  kind  ?  As  for  me,  I  can  sugg^t 
nothing.  When  you  say  that  you  fear  my  influence 
and  authority  may  be  lessenc^l  by  this  my  grief,  I 
know  not  what  people  should  either  blame  or  re- 
ouire.  Is  it  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  How  is 
that  possible  ?  That  I  should  not  sink  under  it  ? 
Who  ever  did  so  less  ?  While  I  remained  at  your 
house,  whom  did  I  exclude?  Who,  thst  came, 
could  be  offended  with  me  ?  From  you  I  went  to 
Astura.  Those  lively  spirits  who  find  fault  with 
me  cannot  read  so  much  as  I  wrote.  How  well,  is 
nothing  to  the  puipose :  but  the  kind  of  writing 
was  such  as  nobody  with  a  broken  spirit  could 
execute.  I  have  been  thirty  days  in  my  gardens*. 
Who  ever  found  a  want  of  access  to  me,  or  of  free 
conversation  P  And  now  I  am  so  engaged  in  read- 
ing and  in  writing,  that  my  attendants  find  it  more 
difficult  to  bear  their  leisure  than  I  to  bear  my 
labour.  If  anybody  asks  why  I  am  not  at  Rome  ? 
Because  it  is  the  recess.  Why  I  am  not  in  any  of 
my  farms,  which  are  suitable  to  such  a  time? 
Because  I  could  not  easily  bear  so  much  company. 
Therefore  I  remain,  where  he"  who  possessea  that 
excellent  place  at  Bai»  used  every  year  to  spend 
this  season.  When  I  come  to  Rome,  neither  my 
looks  nor  conversation  will  subject  me  to  reproof. 
I  have  lost  for  ever  that  gaiety  with  which  I  used 
to  season  the  sadness  of  these  times ;  but  there  will 
be  found  no  want  of  constancy  and  firmness  either 
in  my  mind  or  speech.  Respecting  Scapula's 
gardens,  it  seems  possible,  partly  by  your  influence 
partly  by  mine,  to  get  them  submitted  to  public 
auction.  Unless  this  is  done  I  shall  be  excluded. 
But  if  we  come  to  an  open  sale,  my  desire  of  pos- 
session vrili  outweigh  Otho's  wealth  :  for  as  to 
what  you  mention  about  Lentulus,  it  does  not  rest 
upon  that  Let  but  the  Faberian  business^  be 
settled,  and  continue  to  exert  yourself  as  you  do, 
and  I  shall  get  what  I  want.  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  how  long  I  shall  remain  here, — it  will  be  a 
few  days  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  :  as  soon  as  I  have 
determined,  I  vrili  write  to  you.  Do  you  likewise 
let  me  know  how  long  you  mean  to  stay  in  your 
viUa.  The  very  day  on  which  I  send  this  I  have  also 
received,  both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
same  account  yon  mention  of  Pilia  and  of  Attica. 


'  Caiar  wrote  a  piece  called  **  Anti-Cato,**  in  answer  to 
Cioero'i  {mumotIc,  called  **  Cato.** 

*  To  Cnar.  and  probably  at  Atticns*  raggeetion.     See 
letter  44  of  thU  book. 

*  At  Astura  •  It  is  uncertain  of  whom  he  q>eaks. 

*  See  letter  29  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XLI.  - 
I  HAVB  nothing  to  say ;  yet  I  wish  to  kasv 
where  yon  are, — and,  if  you  are  gone*  or  going,  est 
of  town,  when  you  mean  to  retom.  Ym  «S 
therefore  inform  me.  And  respecting  my  Be*e- 
ments,  which  you  desire  to  know,  I  bm  4- 
termined  to  be  at  Lannvinm  oa  the  Utk,  ad 
from  thence  to  go  the  day  following  either  to  Tii- 
culanum  or  to  Rome ;  which  I  do,  yon  shall  kaov 
the  same  day.  You  know  how  qneralous  aiafor- 
tune  is, — not  indeed  towards  jaa ;  but  yet  I  a 
grown  very  impatient  about  the  temple :  aadvakn 
this  is,  I  do  not  say  completed,  but  ankss  IwBtt 
in  progress,  I  will  venture  to  say  (and  yoa  viS 
receive  it  as  you  are  accustomed),  my  vesatioavS 
vent  itself  upon  you,  however  undeserredly.  Btf 
you  will  bear  widi  me  in  writing  this,  as  yea  de, 
and  have  borne  with  all  my  weakneaaes.  I  iknU 
be  glad  to  have  you  collect  all  yoor  coasohtwi  is 
this  one  object  If  yon  ask,  what  it  is  I  viA  fer  ? 
First  Scapula's  gardens,  then  Clodia's;  aftemdi, 
if  Silius  refuses  and  Dmsus  is  unrrasonsWr,  Ihsv 
of  Cusinius  and  Trebonius ;  I  believe  they  bdoof 
now  to  Terentius  ;  I  know  they  did  bekag  t» 
Rebilus.  But  if  you  prefer  Tuscnlaiinm,  as  yoa  faaie 
signified  in  some  of  your  letters,  I  shall  not  obietf 
to  it.  This  then  is  what  yon  must  accoiBphifc,  i 
yon  wish  me  to  be  comforted;  wiiom  yoa  asr 
accuse  more  severely  than  is  ntftnrel  to  yoa ;  b# 
you  do  it  from  your  great  affection,  and  ovenooe 
perhaps  by  my  foolishness.  Yet  if  yon  wish  mt  H 
be  comforted  this  is  the  greatest  comfort ;  «.  i 
you  would  know  the  truth,  the  only  one.  If  ;«a 
have  read  Hirtius's  letter, — which  I  ooMider  as  s 
specimen  of  the  censure  that  Csesar  has  wiittss 
upon  Cato, — I  should  Uke  yon  to  infera  bm,  rf 
your  convenience,  whst  yon  think  of  it.  To  retsa 
to  the  subject  of  the  temple ;  nnlesa  it  b  fionk^ 
this  summer,  which  is  yet  all  before  os,  I  ihsflsi^ 
think  myself  free  from  guilt*. 


LETTER  XLIL 
(Grmv.  xHiL) 
I  HAYS  determined  to  sleep  at  Lannvim  oa  tke 
14th,  as  I  mentioned  to  yon  before  ;  from  tfamee  I 
shall  go  either  to  Rome  or  to  Tuscnlanum.  Yoa 
shall  know  both  beforehand.  You  do  righdy  n 
takinc  no  notice  of  the  •  relief  which  this  baancsi 
may  justly  afford  me ;  it  being  such,  befieve  ■«. 
as  you  could  not  suppose.  The  thing  itadf  ihoai 
how  earnestly  I  desire  it,  when  I  venture  to  coofen 
it  to  you,  who,  I  suspect,  do  not  very  much  vpftvn 
of  it :  but  in  this  you  must  bear  with  my  wishvif 
Bear  with  it?  Nay,  you  must  even  forward  iL 
About  Otho  1  dare  not  hope ;  perhapa  becaue  I 
wish  it.  Besides,  the  purchase  exceeds  my  abifit^ 
especially  in  opposition  to  one  who  is  both  itnnm 
of  having  it,  and  rich,  and  one  of  the  hein.  Next 
to  this  I  should  like  Clodia'a.  But  if  these  csa&gC 
be  had,  conclude  what  you  wilL  I  oonsider  myself 
bound  by  a  stricter  obligation  than  anybody  ever 
was  by  that  of  a  vow.  Yon  will  see,  likewise,  the 
Trebontan  gardens,  notwithstanding  the  owners  vs 


"^  In  letter  18of  tbisbook  he  had  oald  tbat  to 
hinuelfasboundbyavow.  He  alludes  to  tto  i 
likewi«  in  letter  4S  of  this  book. 


J 
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It ;  ind  u  I  mentioiied  to  you  yesterday,  yon 
tlunk  •Iso  about  Tafcalanam.  The  sammer 
certainly  not  be  suffered  to  slip  away  witbout 

I  tomething. 


LETTER  XLIII. 
{Grmv.  Book  xiii.  Letter  zxtI.) 
NTiiBLT  approre  of  what  you  mentioii  about 
lias's  portion'.  You  will  therefore  act  ac- 
iglf.  That  is  my  first  wish^ ;  neit  to  that, 
I'l ;  and  if  I  can  get  neither,  I  fear  I  may 
le  oatrageous  and  rush  upon  Drusus.  I 
DO  modmdon  in  my  desire  of  that  object, 
joa  know.  Therefore  at  intenrals  I  incline 
icdanum.  For  anything  is  better  than  not 
re  it  finished  this  summer.  In  my  present 
I  hare  no  place  where  I  can  be  more  at  my 
lan  at  Astura.  But  as  those  who  are  with 
isten  away  (I  suppose  because  they  cannot 
Of  sadness) ;  though  I  should  be  very  well 
it  to  remain  ;  yet,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  I 
^  from  hence,  that  I  may  not  appear  de- 
But  which  way  ?    To  Lanuvium  ?    I  try  * 

0  Toscolanam ;  but  will  immediately  let  you 
You  will  bring  your  writing*  to  an  end. 

f  own  part,  it  is  not  to  be  belicTed  how  much 
in  the  day ;  and  eren  in  the  night ;  for  I 
*  sleep.  Yesterday  also  I  accomplished  a 
to  Csesar,  because  you  seemed  to  wish  it. 
joa  thought  it  expedient,  there  is  no  harm 
being  written.     As  things  are  at  present, 

1  no  necessity  for  sending  it ;  but  this  shall 
on  please.  I  will  however  send  you  a  copy 
i-haps  fromLanuTiutn,  unless  it  happens  tluit 
Rome.    But  you  shall  know  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
very  well  pleased  that  Hirtius  should  haTe 
to  you  with  sympathy  about  me,  for  he  has 
kindly ;  and  I  am  still  better  pleased  that 
(Old  not  have  sent  me  his  letter,  for  you 
De  it  eren  more  kindly.  I  wish  the  book, 
e  sent  me  upon  Cato,  to  be  published  by 
rarians  for  this  reason,  that  his  praise  may 
Mi  by  the  censure  of  that  party.     In  acting 

Mustella  you  have  a  person  extremely 
and  one  who  has  been  kindly  disposed 

me  ever  since  the  Pontian**  business. 
•e  get  something  done*.  What  else,  but  to 
xesa  to  a  purchaser**  ?  This  may  be  done 
any  of  the  heirs.  And  I  apprehend  Mus- 
il  do  it,  if  yon  ask  him.     You  will  thus 

iUB  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Scapula,  together  with 
ttella«  and  Criapus. 
la's  gardens. 

ficulCy  consisted  in  OTerooming  his  repugnance 
•lace  whfcfa  sadly  reminded  him  of  his  daughter. 
IS  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  settling  his 
irith  which  these  letters,  lUeras,  were  probably 
Compare  this  with  what  he  repeats  in  the 
letter,  ted  quato  eci^/Ue,  et  U  pocuum  redde 

M  some  person  whom  Cicero  had  defended,  or 

unisted. 

ing  a  place  to  erect  a  temple  to  Tullia. 

8capolA*B  gardens  exposed  to  public  sale. 

la  appears  to  have'  been  one  of  Scapula's  heirs. 


procure  for  me  the  place  which  I  wish,  for  the 
purpose  which  I  have  at  heart ;  and  besides,  *'  a 
repose  for  my  old  ag^^''  For  those  of  Siliu%, 
and  of  Drusus,  do  not  appear  to  me  suflBciently 
respectable  for  a  family  residence.  How  would  it 
become  one  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
such  a  villa  as  that?  I  should  therefore  prefer, 
first,  Otho's ;  and,  next  to  that,  Clodia's.  If 
nothing  can  be  done,  either  some  stratagem  must  be 
practised  upon  Drusus*,  or  1  most  be  content  with 
Tosculanum.  In  shutting  yourself  up  at  home, 
yon  have  acted  prudently.  But  pray  use  despatch, 
and  restore  yourself  to  me  free  from  care.  I  shall 
go  from  hence,  as  I  before- mentioned,  to  Lanu- 
vium  on  the  14th,  and  the  day  following  to  Tus- 
culanuuL  For  I  have  subdued  my  mind^,  and 
perhaps  conquered  it,  if  only  I  can  persevere. 
You  shall  know  therefore,  perhaps  to-morrow,  at 
all  events  the  day  after.  But  pray,  how  is  this  .' 
Philotimus  affirms  that  Pompeius  is  not  shut  up  in 
Carteia ;  about  which  Oppius  and  Balbus  sent  me 
the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Clodius  Patavinus,  declaring 
that  they  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  that  a  great 
war  is  still  maintained*.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
being  a  complete  Fnlriniaster^ ;  but  yet,  if  you 
have  any  intelligence,  let  me  know  it  I  want  also 
to  know  what  is  the  truth  respecting  Caninius' 
shipwreck^. 


LETTER  XLV. 
While  I  have  been  hereS  I  have  completed 
two  long  treatises :  for  I  have  no  other  means  of 
deviating,  as  it  were,  from  the  path  of  wretched- 
ness. Even  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  which  I 
foresee  will  be  the  case,  yet  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
that,  if  only  it  is  not  in  these  terms.  The  accounts 
of  Attica  are  excellent.  I  am  concerned  about 
your  languor",  notwithstanding  you  say  it  is 
nothing.  In  Tusculanum  I  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  more  frequently  hearing  from  yon,  and 
sometimes  seeing  you.  In  other  respects  things 
are  more  supportaMe  at  Astura  ;  nor  are  the 
objects,  which  revive  my  grief,  more  distressing 
here  than  everywhere  else" ;  thbugh  in  truth, 
wherever  I  am,  they  are  with  me.  I  wrote  to  you 
about  your  neighbour  °  Ciesar,  because  I  had  learned 

'  In  the  original  is  the  same  Greek  word  which  was 
explained  in  letter  26  of  this  book,  note  >. 

ff  Some  artifice  to  induce  him  to  sell  his  gardens  at  a 
reasonable  price.    See  letter  41  of  this  book. 

^  Forced  himself  to  return  to  Tusculanum,  which  he 
had  hitherto  avoided,  as  containing  many  objects  calcu- 
lated to  renew  his  grief  for  Tullia.  See  letters  4ft  and  46 
of  this  book. 

1  In  Spain. 

J  A  partial  interpreter  of  events  in  favour  of  his  own, 
that  is.  of  Pompeius's  party.  [See  book  x.  letter  9.]  Such 
as  had  been  notoriously  some  person  of  the  name  of  Ful* 
▼ius  or  Fulvinius. 

k  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

1  At  Astura. 

B  In  the  original  is  a  Greek  word  of  doubtful  slgnlflca- 
tion,  but  probably  meaning  a  languor  which  created  an 
indifference  towards  everything. 

B  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  Just  meaning  of  the  word 
magU  in  this  place.  On  the  contrary,  at  Tusculanum 
there  were  many  circumstances  ta  remind  him  of  bis 
daughter. 

o  A  sUtue  had  lately  been  erected  to  Cesar  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Quirlnus,  near  Atticus's  house,  which  was  on  the 
Qulrinal  hUl. 
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it  from  yoor  letter.  I  would  rather  have  him 
comrade  with  Qairinns  than  with  Pablie'  Safety. 
Let  Hirtioa  be  made  pablic*i ;  fbr  I  waa  of  the 
tame  opinion,  which  yon  mention,  tiiatJirhile  our 
friend*!  genini  it  applauded,  hit  attempt  Id  ( 
Cato  would  be  derided. 


LETTER  XLVL 

I  HAYS  never  con^lained  of  your  not  writing ; 
for  I  perceive  what  you  mention  '.  Betides  I  tut- 
pect,  or  rather  know,  that  yon  can  have  had  nothing 
to  tay.  On  the  8th  I  tuppoted  yon  to  be  out  of 
town,  and  concluded  that  there  wat  nothing.  I 
thail  neTcrthelett  tend  to  you  almoit  every  day ; 
for  I  would  rather  tend  in  vain  than  that  you 
thould  have  nobody  to  take  your  letten,  in  cate 
there  thould  be  anything  with  which  you  think  I 
ought  to  be  acquainted.  On  the  8th  I  received 
your  emptv  letter,  as  you  call  it ;  for  what  had  you 
to  write  about  ?  Yet,  tuch  at  it  was,  it  wat  not 
unpleatant  to  me  to  know  even  thit,  that  yon  had 
no  newt.  You  mentioned,  howe?er,  lomething 
about  Clodia.  Where  then  it  the  ?  or  when  will 
the  come  ?  That  place  pleatet  me  to  w^,  that, 
next  to  Otho't*,  I  like  nothing  better.  But  I  do 
not  tuppote  either  that  the  will  tell ;  for  the  taket 
pleasure  in  it,  and  is  in  no  want  of  money  :  and  as 
for  the  other,  you  are  aware  of  the  difficulties.  Yet 
pray  let  ut  try,  that  we  may  devise  tome  meant  of 
gratifying  my  withet.  I  think  of  leaving  thit 
place  to-morrow,  and  going  either  to  TuscuUnum 
or  home*,  and  afterwards  perhaps  to  Arpinum. 
When  I  know  for  certain,  I  will  write  to  you.  It 
had  occurred  to  me  to  remind  yon  of  doing  the  very 
thing  which  you  are  doing;  for  I  thought  you 
could  more  conveniently  transact  the  same  business 
at  home,  without  suffnring  yourself  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 


LETTER  XLVIL 
(Grmv.  xl?i.) 
I  HOPS  to  conquer  my  feelings,  and  to  go  from 
Lanuvium  to  Tusculanum.  For  I  must  either 
renounce  for  ever  that  estate  (since  the  same 
painfiil  sensations  will  remain,  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree) or  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  whether  I  go 
there  now,  or  ten  yeara  hence.  Since  the  being 
thus  reminded,  is  nothing  more  than  what  con- 
stantly wastes  me  day  and  night.  What  then,  you 
will  say,  do  your  studies  afford  no  relief  ?  In  this 
respect  I  fear  they  may  e?en  do  the  contrary ;  as  I 
might  otherwise  perhaps  be  more  insensible.  For 
to  a  cultivated  mind  nothing  is  without  feeling  and 
interest 

f  Near  to  the  t^nple  of  Qufalnas  was  aitoated  the  temple 
of  Public  Safety ;  and  Cicero  means  to  My  that  he  ahould 
be  torry  to  have  any  tyrant  in  a  place  of  safety. 

4  HirUut't  esaay.  mentioned  In  letter  40  of  this  book.] 

»  That  you  are  very  busy. 

•  The  same  that  is  elsewhere  called  Bcapnlat,  Otho  being 
one  of  the  heirs.    See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

<  To  bis  house  at  Rome.  I  have  thought  It  right  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  original  by  a  literal  translation. 
He  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  ebewbere. 


LETTER  XLVIIL 

{Grmv,  ilvii.) 
Do  then,  as  you  mentioo,  so  ttiat  you  yat|s» 
self  to  no  inconvenience.  For  two  words  i€  k 
sufficient.  Or  I  will  go  up,  if  it 
This  therefore  as  yon  caB.^Abo«t  Mi 
as  you  propose ;  though  it  is  a  great 
For  this  reason  I  more  incline  to  Clo£a.  tern 
either  case  the  Faberian  aoooont  mnat  be  sritki: 
about  which  there  will  be  no  barm  in  yov  htrnf 
some  conversation  with  Balbut ;  and  indeed  Itfti^ 
him  know,  what  is  tke  truth,  that  I  am  diBnaitf 
purchasing,  and  unable  to  do  it  witkoit  tht  §§- 
charge  of  that  debt,  and  do  not  dare  to  cagsfe  vfm 
an  uncertainty.  But  since  Clodia  is  to  be  rt  BsMr 
and  you  consider  it  so  desirable,  I  look  whalj  te 
way ;  not  that  I  should  not  prefer  tha  etbsr;  bst 
it  is  a  great  concern,  and  an  ardooos  coattit  «A 
one  wh6  is  eager/who  is  rich,  who  is  heir.  Ihs^ 
in  point  of  eagerness  I  will  yield  to  nebo^ :  ■ 
other  respects  I  am  inferior.  But  of  tkaswheavi 
meet.  Make*  public  Hirtins's  book,  ai  ysi  ia^ 
Respecting  Philotimus*,  I  alao  thought  the  Mac 
I  foresee  Stat  your  house  will  become  moieTifaafaie 
from  having  CBsar  Cor  your  ndghbonr'.  1  m 
expecting  the  return  of  my  messenger  to-dsy.  Ht 
wUl  bring  ]me  an  tcoount  of  Pilia  tOMi  Attics 


LETTER  XLIX. 

(Grer.  xlviiL) 

I  CAN  easily  believe  that  yon  are  |^  tsbe* 
home.  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  snek 
remains  to  be  done ;  or  whe^ker  yon  have  sksskf 
finished.  I  am  expecting  yon  in  TnscwJsnasi ;  taj 
the  rather,  because  you  wrote  word  to  1u9,  tbtf 
you  were  coming  immediately,  and  added  thit  ;ti 
thought  it  necessary.  While  yon  were  here,  I «» 
very  sensible  how  mudi  good  you  dki  ne ;  bat  I 
am  mudi  more  sensible  of  it  since  yovr  depsrtat. 
Therefore,  aa  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  krmm 
letter,  I  will  either  go  wholly  to  yon ;  or  ysa  M 
come  to  me,  so  fv  as  it  will  it  eooiiMcBftviii 
your  occupations. 

» 

LETTER  L. 

(Grmv.  xliz.) 

Ybstbrdat,  not  long  after  jfm  left  me  I  tl>^ 
some  persons  of  smart  appearance  broigkt  bc 
despatches,  and  a  letter  from  *'  C  Marioi,  the  soa 
of  Caius,  knd  grandson  of  Caius^,^  wgi>S  "^  ^ 
great  length,  by  the  relationship  betweca  is,  bf 
the  poem  which  I  had  inscribed  with  the  Mae  ^ 
Marins,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Cressus,  hit  groA* 
father,  to  undertake  his  defence ;  and  he  seat  nc 
a  detail  of  his  case.    I  wrote  to  him  in  retm, 


«  Great  fhnn  the  price. 

▼  Itmuat  be  remembered  that,  previotts  te 
of  printing,  it  was  a  work  of  great  laboar  to 
a  book  for  the  nee  of  the  pabUo. 

^  Hit  intelligence  about  the  war  in 
44  of  this  book. 

X  See  letter  45  of  this  book.   This  may 
be  said  jestingly. 

7  This  I  take  to  be  a  transcript  of  tbs  ti 
this  man,  wlio  was  an  impostar. 


mstiisfiwd 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATT1CU8, 
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it  he  hid  DO  need  ofajpatroD,  since  the  whole 
wer  was  in  his  relation  Csesar,  who  was  an  excel- 
t  man,  and  exceedingly  liberal ;  bat  that  ncTer- 
less  he  should  hare  mj  good  wishes.  What 
es  are  these !  That  it  shoald  erer  happen  that 
rtios'  shoald  think  of  standing  for  the  consul- 
p !  Bat  enough  of  this.  I  am  anxious  about 
0.  But  I  shsll  soon  know  how  he  does,  for  I 
t  a  person  yesterday  to  see  him ;  to  whom  at 
same  time  I  gave  a  letter  for  you.  I  send  you 
ypy  of  my  letter  to  Cesar.  1  should  be  glad  if 
woold  let  me  know  on  what  day  the  gardens 
to  be  sold. 


LETTER  LI. 
(Gr«o.  1.) 
fv  proportion  as  your  arriTal  cheered  me,  so 
r  departure  afflicted  me.  Therefore  when  you 
that  is,  when  you  have  done  with  Sextos'* 
,  you  will  come  to  me  again.  A  single  day  will 
ainable  to  me  ;  I  need  not  say,  agreeable.  1 
[d  myself  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  be  with  you, 
bad  sufficiently  made  up  my  mind  on  a  certain 

BCt»». 


LETTER   LIL 

(Grmv.  IL) 
HATK  got  Tiro  with  me  sooner  than  I  had 
shended.  Nicias  is  also  arriTcd ;  and  I  heard 
ly  that  Valerius  was  coming.  How  many 
sr  they  may  be,  I  shall  feel  myself  more 
jj  than  if  you  alone  were  here.  But  I  hope  to 
OQ  after  Peduceus's*^  business.  You  give  some 
ation  that  it  may  eren  be  sooner :  but  this  as 
»ii.  About  Vii^ilius  do  as  you  mention  <*. 
it  howeTer  to  know  when  the  sale  takes  place, 
that  you  approve  of  my  sending  the  letter  to 
r.  To  say  the  truth,  1  quite  agree  in  the 
ietj  of  doing  so;  and  the  rather,  because 
is  nothing  in  it  that  is  unbecoming  a  good 
n  ;  good  at  least  for  the  times,  to  which  all 
rs  OD  goTemment  direct  us  to  submit  But 
:aow  it  was  my  desire  that  some  of  that  party 
d  read  it  first ;  which  I  wish  you  would  take 
»f ;  and  not  let  it  be  sent,  unless  you  understand 
hey  quite  approve  of  it.  You  will  easily  find 
whether  they  really  think  so,  or  only  feign. 
ing  would  be  to  me  a  prohibition.  But  this 
rill  probe.  Tiro  has  informed  me  of  your 
>n  about  Cnrellia  ;  that  it  is  unbecoming  my 
y  to  remain  in  debt;  and  that  you  think 
lid  g:ive  a  note  of  hand — *'  This  you  fear ;  of 

e  same  who  is  before  mentioned.    See  book  iz. 

5. 

ticoa,  being  a  friend  to  Beztue  Pedaoeas,  wished  to 

the  sale  of  some  part  of  his  property. 

am   the  obscure  hint  oontalned  in  this  expression, 

obable  he  might  allude  to  his  conduct  in  the  senate 

io9  Cvsar's  aathority  and  administration.   See  lei- 

and  »  of  this  book. 

e  same  who  in  the  preceding  letter  is  called  Sextos. 

-Tfjlins  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Scapula,  [see  letter 

lis  iMok]  whoee  gardens  Cicero  wished  to  get    It 

e  oaJe  of  these  gardens  that  he  refers  in  the  subee- 


the  other  you  eutertAin  no  fear'."  Bat  tlie«f, 
snd  msny  other  mstters,  when  we  meet.  With 
your  leate,  however,  the  psyment  of  the  debt  to 
C  Ere  I  Ma  miut  be  suspeoded^  tiU  I  kDOW  about  Meto 
aud  Fabefiuj. 


LETTER  LIFL 

{Gr4Kv,  Ml) 
Totf  Vnow  L,  Tulliutf  Montanus  who  went  with 
Cieero^p  1  have  received  a  letter  from  hia  tLiCer^s 
hujibandt  saytni^  that  Montanu^  owp§  Flancus  2b 
Se!tterlia  (20Q/.)  oa  surety  for  FLummius  ;  and  that 
somelhing  hail  betn  riequesteti  of  you  by  MoRlanui 
respecting  thh  busmeju.  If  yoa  can  aasist  him, 
either  bj  spenking  to  PlancUfl^  or  by  aoy  other 
meatii,  1  should  be  truly  glsd  that  jou  would  do 
it :  my  ob Ligation  to  him  demanda  it.  Ifr  ss  it 
msy  happen,  you  are  better  ac^i^uaioted  with  the 
business  than  1  anit  or  if  ynu  think  thst  Plane  us 
should  be  jjolicited,  1  wish  you  w otild  write  to  me  ; 
that  I  may  know  what  the  case  is,  and  what  to  ask 
of  him,  I  sm  expecting  Lo  hear  what  yon  have  done 
aboQt  the  letter  to  Cvaar.  I  am  not  very  anxious 
aboat  Siliusff.  You  must  get  me  eithei-  Scapula** 
gardens,  or  Clodia^a.  Uut  50U  seem  to  be  in  some 
doubt  about  Clod  La,  irrhirther  »he  will  come,  or 
wheoj  and  wheiher  the  j^rdens  will  be  to  be  sold. 
What  is  it  I  hear  of  Spin  therms  being  divorced  ? 
You  are  very  conlidentf  you  wijl  say^  in  the  copious* 
neu  of  the  J^tin  language,  to  tindertske  such  sub* 
jecti^:  but  they  are  mere  transcripts^  and  done 
with  lt$ii  labour  than  jrou  may  suppose.  I  luve 
oiUy  to  find  wordi^  and  in  these  1  ubound* 


LETTER   LIV- 

{Grav,  liiiO 
Though  I  hav«  nothing  to  say  to  yon^  yet  T 

write,  becauie  I  seem  then  to  talk  with  you*  There 
are  with  me  here  Nicias  and  Valeritif.  I  eijiect 
to-tiay  a  letter  from  you  written  in  the  morning. 
There  will  perhaps  be  another  in  the  aftemoon, 
on  less  yonr  correspondence  with  Eptrus  prevents 
yon,  whicli  I  would  not  interrupt.  I  send  you 
letters  to  Marcianus  and  to  Montatius,  which  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  iuctoae  in  your  packet*, 
unless  that  i*  already  gone. 

«  Ttie  origins]  i»  a  tctk,  quotrd  sl«a  vlKwherv  frnm 
•time  ur  known  author,  CJceru'6  mi^niJi^  spemn  bi  bo, 
that  wtiilt  AitJeub  wxui  appjrvbefieif vl-  of  the  debt  Iw'Inif  Itft 
unpaid.  Uc  did  not  advert  Co  the  ctnbarrjLwiiK'Dt  wbieb  it 
mJRbt  oocMiom  to  Cic<tto  to  p»jr  it,  btdun  be  wan  bliDaoLl 
fcure  of  betDf  jiaM  hy  bla  own  cmtltnrtp  Meto  atul  Faberlu^ 

t  Tn  Athens.  See  ImUn  H  and  14  of  thie.  book. 

«  SHiiift'fi  nardepif.    See  l*tt*r  U  of  tkh  botik. 

b  l'hiloBir>ph3c!al  subJi'ctB.  vrblch,  twfi^Tc  Clc^crtr},  bad  not 
been  tr»tC4t  in  the  Latin  LuifUa^iE.  II 0  goes  on  tn  uj, 
tbat  he  drew  hU  mnttct  fn)m  lb«  Htcek  writeri.  and  had 
Uttic  trouble  except  in  floduiK  Ijatin  MpreHtrmii.  In  the 
cnncliukJa  of  bii  tr»ttH  "  IJe  FinitMU^  we  lind  it  Mid  in 
tiie  pof*m  *if  AtLicuft. — ♦■Snd  tueherculc^  pcr^rrftla  mihi 
crntlo  (ua:  quir  enim  did  ktine  povie  noD  u-bitTmbv,  tm 
dJctA  itufst  a  te,  nee  mifiuji  ptaof ,  ^uam  ^Ik-uDiuir  a  <^nK'Ja.'* 

■  Which  Altkui  was  gofpg  to  mm<i  to  Buthrotum  la 
EpiniA,  from  wboia  Ckero'a  lettan  woold  be  forwarded 
to  Athena 
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iThi  arroMffement  ^  the  UtUrt  in  tkU  bock  appemn  to  be  in  itverat  inrtanect  ineorreet  ;9«taui 

w^ention  the  dificult^,  of  aUering  U  in  n  wag  (Mat  could  be  caU^aelorp,  wutde  Utobe  tkoufiki  a 
precerve  tke  order  already  eeUUUiehed.'] 


LETTER   L 

Nobody  could  htre  written  more  firmly  or 
more  temperately  than  yoa  hare  done  to  CiceroJ, 
or  more  entirely  as  I  coold  wiih.    Yoar  letters  to 
the  Tnllii^  are  likewise  extremely  pmdent.     So 
that  either  these  most  have  an  effects  or  we  most 
think  no  more  ahont  it    I  see  that  yoa  are  nsing, 
or  rather  have  already  used,  all  dilig^ce  about  the 
money".     If  yoa  suceeed  in  this,  I  shall  owe  the 
gardens  to  yoa.    There  is  no  kind  of  possession 
which  I  should  like  better,  espedallr  for  that  pur- 
pose* in  which  I  am  engaged ;  and  aboat  which 
you  prevent  my  impatience,  by  the  assurance,  or 
rather  promise,  for  the  sommer<».     Besides,  for 
the  decUne  of  my  life  ^,  and  the  relief  of  my  sorrow, 
nothing  can  be  foand  more  suitable.  My  wish  for  it 
sometimes  urges  me  to  exhort  you ;  but  I  check  my- 
self; for  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  a  matter,  which 
yon  think  I  have  much  at  heart,  your  wishes  even 
exceed  my  own.    Therefore  understand  this,  as  if 
it  were  rrally  so.      I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
tfaey^  think  of  my  letter  to  Cesar.   Nidas  is  much 
attached  to  you,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  is  highly 
gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  him.     On  my 
part  I  have  a  great  affection  for  our  friend  Peduceus; 
and  transfer  to  him  all  the  regard  I  felt  for  his 
father ;  besides  that  I  value  him  for  his  own  sake, 
as  much  as  I  valued  the  other ;  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  wnhing  toproduce  this  mutual  attach- 
ment between  us.     When  you  have  examined  the 
gardens,  and  have  informed  me  about  the  letter', 
I  shall  have  some  subject  to  write  upon.    But  at 
all  evente  I  shall  write  to  you  ;  for  there  will  always 
be  something  to  say. 


LETTER   IL 

Your  eariy  information  was  more  gratifying  to 
me,  than  the  substence  of  your  letter.  For  what 
can  be  more  shameful*?  But  I  am  now  grown 
callous  to  such  things,  and  have  put  off  all  feeling. 
I  look  for  a  letter  from  you  to-day ;  not  that  I 
expect  any  news ;  for  how  should  there  be  any  ? 

J  Theaon. 

k  TuUiuB  Montana!  and  ToUius  Mardanoa.  [See  book 
ztL  letton  53  and  54.]  They  wore  with  the  young  Cioero  at 
Athens. 

'  IIU  ton  appears  to  have  been  living  extravagantly. 

■  Collecting  the  money  due  to  Cioero.  that  he  might 
make  bis  intended  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  temple. 

B  The  deification  of  his  daughter, 
o  That  it  should  be  done  in  the  oouiss  of  the  summer. 
See  book  ziL  letters  4]  and  43. 
P  See  book  zii.  letter  45. 
q  CcMr'B  friends.   See  book  xll.  letter  5S. 
r  The  letter  he  had  written  to  Cesar. 

■  There  is  nothing  to  show  certainly  to  what  this  al- 
ludee :  but  on  comparison  with  book  xiL  letter  38,  it  is 
probable  that  Atticus  might  have  written  to  Cicero  on  the 
subject  of  young  Quintus. 


But  yet — ^you  will  order  the  letters  to  be  takes  t& 
Oppias  and  Balbos  ;  at  the  same  time  if  yoa  at 
meet  with  Piso,  you  will  speak  to  him  shoot  Che 
gold*.  If  Faberius  arrives,  yoa  wiU  see  tk^  Ike 
assignment  is  made  (if  indeed  any  ia  msde)  f&r  as 
much  as  is  due.  Yoa  will  reocire  tke 
from  Eros.  Arianthes,  Ariobsrzanes* 
come  to  Rome.  I  imagine  he  wants  to 
some  kingdom  from  Cinar ;  for  tX  present  he  has 
no  place  of  his  own  to  s^  his  foot  is.  Osr  friai 
Sestius  has  been  beforehand  with  me  as  h»  pshfie 
attendant ;  which  I  do  not  regret ;  bat  as  I  kaie  a 
great  friendship  with  his  brothers,  arising  from  tke 
important  service  I  rendered  them\  I  bavewiittis 
to  mrite  him  to  my  house.  As  I  send  Ah'M***! 
for  this  purpose,  I  shall  deliver  thb  letter  to  ktsu 
So  to-morrow  is  Peduc^is'  sale :  therefore  ss  sees 
as  you  are  at  liberty* ;  though  Faberios  may  per- 
haps  be  an  impediment;, but  however  wkca  yoa 
can.  Our  Dionysius  makes  heavy  complaiiitay  aai 
not  without  reason,  that  he  is  so  long  kept  txnm 
his  scholars.  He  has  written  to  me  at  great  length, 
and  I  suppose  also  to  you.  I  ^prebeod  he  wil 
absent  himself  some  time  longer.  I  a 
I  want  the  man  very  much. 


LETTER  III. 
I  AM  expecting  a  letter  firom  yon ;  tkov^  sot 
just  yet ;  for  I  write  this  reply  to  your  last  Mrlyia 
the  morning.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  tkcse 
assignments,  as  to  entertain  no  other  qnestion  sbsat 
them,  except  what  arises  from  yoar  ***«»*»ii«^ 
For  I  do  not  quite  teke  it  in  good  part  that  yes 
should  refer  to  me,  who,  if  I  negotiated  tke  hntt- 
ness  for  myself,  should  do  noUiing  bat  by  yov 
adrice.  But  I  understand  you  to  do  it  rather  f^vai 
the  accuracy  with  which  yon  always  act,  tkas  be- 
cause yoa  have  any  real  doubt  about  tkeir  respea- 
sibility.  For  you  do  not  approve  of  applying  to 
Cell  us,  and  are  against  selling  any  more*.  In 
both  which  I  agree  with  you.  Therefore  I  mast 
have  recourse  to  these  assignments.  Othenrise 
you  must  for  once^  have  be«n  made  sarety.  aai 
in  these  very  deeds.  But  everything  shall  reit 
upon  me.  As  to  the  time  of  payment  being  distnt, 
let  me  but  get  what  I  want ;  I  imagine  the  day 
appointed  by  the  auctioneer,  or  at  least  by  the  hsin, 
will  likewise  be  distant.  See  about  Crispos  and 
Mustella ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  b  the 


t  See  book  xil.  letter  5. 

"  See  book  v.  letter  80. 

V  During  his  goveramentfn  Cllloia.  See  book  v.  UtterSl 

^  As  woon  as  Atticus  should  be  disengaged  from  tiiwuT 
ing  Peduoeus'  sale.  Cioero  hoped  to  see  him  in  1 
num.  See  book  xiL  letter  51. 

>  It  appears  from  letters  5  and  6  of  the  ] 
that  Celius  was  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  CSosro  had 
exchanged  some  of  his  plate  for  gold. 

r  We  learn  from  Comelins  Nepos  that  Attfcas  waoli 
never  be  surety  for  anybody. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICU8. 


m 


rtion  belonging  to  these  two.  I  had  been  tn- 
med  of  Bnittts's  arriTsl;  for  my  freed-man 
^u  brought  me  a  letter  from  Um,  which  I 
d  to  70a,  as  being  Idndly*  written. 

LETTER  IV. 
AM  indebted  to  yon  for  an  elaborate  account 
the  ten  commiisioners*.  And  indeed  I  believe 
are  right ;  for  the  aon^  was  qnnator  the  year 
r  Mommins  was  consuL  Since  yon  repeat  yoor 
ition,  whether  I  am  satisfied  with  the  sureties, 
peat  my  answer  *,  that  I  am.  If  yon  can  make 
arrangement  with  Piso*^,  bring  that  business 
conclusion,  for  Aulns  *  appears  to  be  sincere, 
tpe  yon  may  be  able  to  come  sooner ;  but  if 
at  lesst  let  us  be  together  when  Brutus  comes 
osculanom.  I  am  Tcry  desirous  that  we  should 
U  You  will  be  able  to  learn  what  day  it  will 
f  you  give  it  in  charge  to  a  serrant  to  inquire. 


LETTER  V. 
BAP  supposed  that  Sp.  Mummius  was  one  of 
ten  commissioners;  but  however — For  it  is 
ral  that  he  should  have  been  lieutenant  to  his 
ler ;  and  he  certainly  was  at  Corinth.  I  send 
Porquatus'.  Talk  with  Silius',  as  you  pro- 
and  urge  him.  He  objected  to  the  day  of 
tent  being  in  May  ;  to  the  rest  he  made  no 
rition.  But  you  will  manage  this  also  with 
ame  care  you  do  everything.  About  Crispus 
dnatella  you  will  inform  me  as  soon  as  you 
settled  anything.  Since  you  promise  to  be 
ne  on  Brutus*s  arrival,  I  am  satisfied  ;  espe- 
as  the  intervening  days  will  be  employed  on 
tief  concern^. 


LETTER  VL 
D  haTe  done  properly  about  the  aqueduct 
lat  I  may  not  have  to  pay  no  tax  on  pillars* ; 
b  I  think  I  heard  from  Camillus  that  the  law 
een  altered.  What  answer  can  I  make  to 
more  civil,  than  that  Cato^  is  at  present 

ero  had  before  taken  notice  of  the  ungradoos  man- 
irhich  Brutus  uaed  to  write.  See  book  ri.  letter  I. 
letter  ao  of  this  book. 

beUeres  Atticus  to  be  rig^t  hi  naming  Todltanus 
ler,  instead  of  the  eon.  See  letter  6  of  this  book, 
s  Axufwer  is  contained  in  letter  3  of  this  book. 
ih  whom  he  wished  to  exchange  some  of  his  plate 
.  See  book  xiL  letter  S. 

unentators  have  doubted  about  this  name,  which 
r  I  have  admitted,  because  we  find  it  before  in  con- 
1  with  that  of  Piso.  See  book  xU.  letter  ft. 
(  probably  means  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  «*  De 
,**  in  which  L.  Torquatus  is  introduced  as  support- 
3pJniofiis  of  Epicurus.    See  letter  32  of  this  book, 
ut  hi*  gardens.  See  book  xiL  letter  2ft,  dec 
proouring  a  place  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  to 
bter. 

inay  be  supposed  to  hare  been  written  In  answer 
obeervation  of  Attious  respecting  the  tax  which 
3  required  on  the  pillars  of  his  temple ;  to  which 
»  tbat  he  desires  he  may  have  to  pay  it ;  that  is, 
ee  he  may  have  some  pUlara  See  book  xii.  let- 
appears  to  have  been  a  money-dealer.  See  book 
r  fi,  smd  book  xiiL  letter  2. 
Cato  the  son  had  none  of  his  guardians  with  him 
hizn. 


alone  ?  And  this  answer  applies  not  only  to  the 
co-heirs  of  Herennius,  but  to  other  cases,  as  you 
know ;  for  you  acted  with  me  in  the  affair  of  the 
younc  LuciUlusS  respecting  the  money  which  his 
guardian  (for  that  ought  to  be  noticed)  had  taken 
up  in  Greece.  But  he"  acts  liberally  in  saying 
that  he  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  wishes. 
When  we  meet,  therefore,  as  you  observe,  we  will 
resolve  how  to  settle  this  business.  You  have  done 
quite  right  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  other  co- 
heirs. I  have  no  copy  of  my  letter  to  Brutus, 
which  you  ask  for ;  but  however  it  is  safe ;  and 
Tiro  says  that  you  ought  to  have  it ;  and,  as  I 
remember,  at  the  same  time  with  his  ezpostulatory 
letter  I  sent  you  mine  also  in  answer  to  hintL  You 
will  take  care  that  I  escape  the  trouble  of  the 
judgeship  ■*.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  that  Tuditanus 
who  was  great-grandfather  to  Hortensius,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  the  son,  who  could  not  have 
been  commissioner  at  that  time.  1  consider  it  as 
certain  that  Mummius  was  at  Corinth.  For  this 
Spuriusy  who  lately  died,  often  used  to  repeat  to 
me  some  letters  written  in  comic  verses  to  his 
friends  from  Corinth.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  lieutenant  to  his  brother,  and  not  one  of  the 
ten.  And  I  have  moreover  understood  that  it  was 
not  customary  formerly  to  admit  among  the  com- 
missioners those  who  were  related  to  the  com- 
manders, as  we,  through  ignorance,  or  rather 
negligence  of  their  ezceUent  institutions,  sent  M. 
LuciHlus,  and  L.  Mursena,  and  others  nearly 
allied,  as  commissioners  to  L.  LucuUus.  But  it 
is  most  natural  that  he  should  have  been  among 
the  first  of  his  brother's  lieutenants.  How  mu(£ 
trouble  yon  take,  while  you  both  attend  to  these 
matters,  and  despatch  my  business,  and  are  much 
less  careful  about  your  owd  concerns  than  about 


"  LETTER  VIL 

I  HATB  had  Sestius  with  me ;  and  yesterday 
Theopompus  arrived.  He  reported  that  letters  had 
been  received  from  Ccesar°,  who  said  that  he  had 
determined  to  remain  at  Rome ;  and  added  the 
same  reason  which  was  mentioned  in  my  letter ', 
lest  in  his  absence  his  laws  should  be  disregarded, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  the  sumptuary  law.  This 
is  very  natural,  and  what  I  had  suspected  ^.  But 
these  people  must  have  their  way ' ;  unless  you 
would  have  me  persevere  in  these  same  *  sentiments. 
He  mentions  siso  that  Lentulus  *  is  certainly  di- 
vorced from  Metella.  But  all  this  you  know  better 
than  I.  Write,  then,  what  you  will  in  reply,  so 
that  you  write  something.  Though  I  am  at  a  loss  to 

1  Cato  and  Cicero  were  left  guardians  to  the  son  of  the 
great  LucuUus.— De  Fin.  iii.  2. 

">  Piso. 

B  See  book  xii.  letter  1ft 

o  He  was  at  this  time  in  Spain,  fighting  with  the  sons 
of  Pompeius. 

P  His  letter  to  Cesar. 

4  It  appears  to  me  that  Cicero,  in  his  letter  before^nen- 
tloned,  had  anticipated  this,  and  wished  to  prevent  it 

r  Cesar's  friends  must  be  attended  to,  who  objected  to 
many  parts  of  his  letter,  [see  letter  27  of  this  book,]  and 
probably  to  what  he  had  said  on  this  sutjeot 

•  The  sentiments  expressed  in  his  letter. 

t  The  same  who  is  called  Spinther.  Bee  book  xii.  let- 
ter £3. 
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eoiioti?e  what  yon  can  write  about,  anlest,  per- 
haps, about  MuateUa,  or  niilen  yoa  have  aeen 
Siuas.  Bratui  came  to  TaBculanmn  *  yeaterday, 
past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  to*day,  therefore,  be  will 
call  upon  me.  I  wish  it  had  been  while  you  were 
here.  I  desired  he  might  be  informed  that  yon  had 
waited  for  him  as  long  as  yon  oonld ;  that  yon 
would  eomewhen  yon  hMrd  of  his  arrival ;  and  that 
I  would,  as  I  do,  give  you  immediate  notice  of  it 

LETTER  VIII. 

I  HATS  podtiTely  nothing  to  say  to  yon ;  for  it  is 
not  l<»g  since  yon  left  me ;  and  soon  after  you  re- 
turned my  triple  tablets  \  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yon 
to  let  the  parcel  be  taken  to  Vestorins,  and  tod^ire 
somebody  to  inquire  if  any  (krm  belonging  to  Q.  Fa- 
berius*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii  or  of  Nola 
is  to  be  sold.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  send 
me  Brutus's  epitome  of  Cvlius's  history  ',  and  get 
from  Philozenns  Ptonstius's  treatise  on  Prudence. 
I  shall  see  yon  on  the  15th  with  your  family. 


LETTER  IX. 

You  had  jnit  gone  away  yesterday,  when  Tre- 
batius  came ;  and  soon  after,  Curtius ;  the  latter 
to  pay  his  compliments ;  but  on  being  inTit»l,  he 
stayed.  Trebatius  continues  with  me.  This  mom- 
Dolabella  came.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
the  day  was  tar  advanced.  I  can  describe 
nothing  more  attentive  or  more  affectionate^^.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  subject  of  young  Qnintus,  of 
whom  he  relsted  many  particulars  not  to  be  re- 
peated or  named ;  and  one  thing  of  such  a  kind, 
that,  unless  the  whole,  army  knew  it,  I  should  not 
only  not  venture  to  dictate  to  Tiro,  but  not  even 
to  write  it  myself— But  I  check  myselfl  Torqnatus 
arrived  very  seasonablv,  while  DolabeUa  was  with 
me ;  and  DolabeUa  in  the  kindest  manner  explained 
the  terms  I  had  used  in  discoursing  with  him  ■ ; 
for  I  had  just  been  discoursing  most  urgently, 
whidi  seemed  to  be  gratefully  received  by  Tor- 
quatns.  I  am  longing  to  know  if  you  have  heard 
anvthing  of  Brutus  •.  Though  Nidas  supposed  it 
to  have  actually  taken  place,  but  that  the  divorce 
was  not  approved ;  for  which  reason  I  am  the  more 

*  Brutus  had  a  villa  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Totculum, 
not  far  from  Cicero's. 

▼  Tb«  Romans  carried  about  with  them  little  tablets  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  covered  with  wax,  called  pugOiara,  on 
which  they  wrote  with  a  «(ilii#.  These  tablets  consisted  of 
two,  three,  or  more  leaves,  and  were  accordingly  called 
dupUeeif  triptices,  Jec  Cicero,  it  may  be  supposed,  had 
written  to  Attioos  on  one  of  these  oonsistinf  of  three 
leaves,  which  Attions  had  returned  with  his  answer. 

*  The  same  of  whom  mentkm  is  made,  book  xlL  let- 
ter S5.  end  elsewhere^ 

*  Bmtus  may  probsbly  have  epitomised  serenl  histo- 
riee.  In  book  ziL  letter  5,  we  read  of  his  epitome  of  Pan- 
nine's  History ;  snd  Plntaroh  has  reported,  that  on  the 
•veninf  prerioos  to  the  battle  of  Phanslis,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  making  an  mbridgment  of  Polybins. 

T  DolabeUa  had  married  Cicero's  daughter,  whose  death 
bssodeplored.  It  is  dOnbtfnl  whether  a  divoroe  between 
them  had  taken  pisce  or  not ;  at  least  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  iU-wiU  between  the  parties. 

■  On  thesntdeot  of  Torqnatns. 

'  Who  repudiated  his  wife  Clodia,  and  was  going  to 
marry  Porda.  Gate's  daughter.  Cioero  hoped  that  Cato's 
popularity  might  oblitsnte  any  disapprobation  excited 
Iqr  this  divorce. 


anxious,  as  well  as  yon ;  that  if  any  o^iBnce  ai 
taken,  this  may  heal  it.  I  am  obliged  to  go  t» 
Arpinum,  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  regvlalcthBse 
small  farms ;  and  I  am  apprdiensive  tlmt  I  say 
not  be  able  to  get  away,  if  I  wait  till  Csesar  coma; 
of  whose  arrival  DolabeUa  entertains  the  ssna 
opinion  which  yon  formed  from  M»— sla's  kttsr. 
When  I  get  there,  and  find  what  bnsine—  a  ta  k 
donoy  I  will  write  to  inform  yoa  abovt  tW  tims  d 
my  retnni. 


LETTER   X. 

I  AM  not  flurprised  that  yon  siboald  W  dsspif 
concerned  about  Marcellus  ^,  and  appuhfsivf  of 
sU  kinds  of  danger.  For  who  would  be  afraid  af 
what  had  never  happened  before,  and  wfaatt  husma 
nature  seemed  incapable  of  committing  ?  So  Ihst 
everything  is  now  to  be  feared.  But  do  you*  d 
all  people  transgress  the  evidence  of  lusniffy.  by 
saying  that  I  am  the  only  consular'  lewaisBag  ? 
What!  do  yon  make  no  account  of  Serviu? 
Though  this  has  no  weight  with  me,  eapcoaDyss  I 
think  the  condition  of  tibe  oChen*  no  way  isiBrisE. 
For  what  am  I  ?  Or  what  can  I  be»  eitker  at  hsac 
or  in  public  ?  In  fsct,  nnlesa  it  had  ooeniied  temy 
mind  to  occupy  myaelf  in  writing,  I  aboeld  aot 
know  which  way  to  torn  myodf.  I  tbi&k  I  mait 
do,  as  you  mention,  to  DolabeUa,  and  take  same 
subject  of  more  common  and  poblie  inteiusL  1 
must  at  aU  events  compose  aometliinf ;  lor  ha 
earnestly  desires  it.  If  Brutua  has  eone  ta  any 
conclusion ',  yon  wiU  take  care  to  let  aae  know  it. 
I  think  he  should  condnde  it  aa  aooo  aa  poasihlr.  if 
only  he  has  made  bis  determination :  Car  ha  vffi 
thus  either  extinguish  or  appeaae  aU  idle  USL 
There  are  some  who  even  talk  to  me  nboet  iL  Bat 
he  wiU  conduct  this  best  himself,  especially  if  he 
also  consults  with  you.  It  is  my  intentioe  to  go 
from  hence  the  2*2d.  For  here  I  have  nothmg  ta 
do ;  nor  indeed  there,  nor  anywhere ;  there ',  bov- 
ever,  there  is  something.  I  expect  Spatthcr  la- 
day  ;  for  Brutus  has  sent  to  inform  me.  h  hb 
letter  he  exculpates  Csesar  on  the  deatk  of  lfsr> 
cellus.  But  no  suspicion  would  fidl  npon  Ub. 
even  if  he  hsd  been  kiUed  insidionaly.  Now,  hov- 
ever,  when  it  is  clear  that  it  vras  done  by  Magns, 
is  not  the  whole  to  be  imputed  to  hia  inaanitj  ?  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this^;  tbevefoieyea 
wiU  explain  it ;  though  I  have  no  fisrthcr  doakt, 
excepting  about  what  may  have  been  the  caass  ef 
Magius's  madneas ;  for  whom  he  had  even  been 
surety  at  Sonium.  It  was  perhaps  tbat  very  cireaB- 
stance ;  for  he  was  insolvent.  I  imagine  he  may 
have  asked  something  from  Marcellua,  and  Mar- 
cdlus  may  have  replied,  with  that  firmneaa  whaeb 
was  natural  to  him,  that  "  things  seen  near,  snd 
at  a  distance,  have  not  the  same  aapeet  V 

bHe  hsd  been  killed  near  Athena  by  P.  M^iksi  ChB6, 
one  who  had  been  hit  firlend. 

c  Who  are  nsoally  so  aocorsta. 

d  A  senator  who  had  been  oonsoL  It  *>es  not  aan 
Uterally  the  only  one;  bnt  thsthe  WMtbae^tmevte 
oould  sopport  the  dignity  of  the  rituatloa. 

•  Those  who  have  died  in  supportiBg  lbs  rspubiift 

f  About  his  msrriage. 

f  AtArptnom.    See  letters  of  this  book. 

k  To  understand  why  Bmtos  should  exeolpalsCsMar. 

1  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  of  BarlpUfis.  tt  imw» 
that  MarosUns  had  now  become  aoquaintad  wttk  i 
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LETTER  XI. 

IniAOiifiD  the  remonl  to  Arpiniim  to  be  a 
light  matter ;  but  I  find  it  quite  otherwise,  unce 
bare  been  seperated  furtho'  from  you.  It  was 
owerer  expedient,  both  for  the  sake  of  reletting  the 
irms,aoi  to  avoid  imposing  on  oor  friend  Bmtns 
)  gnat  a  burden  of  civility  ^.  Hereafter  we  shall 
fi  tbie  better  to  cnltiTate  a  mntnal  friendship  in 
^olinun^  Bat  at  this  time,  when  he  was  so 
)od  ai  to  visit  me  daily,  and  I  was  unequal  to  go 
)  him,  he  was  deprived  of  all  comfort  in  Us 
ucalan  villa.  If,  then,  Servilia>  is  arrived ;  if 
ratu  has  concluded  anything",  or  even  if  he 
resolved  upon  it ;  when  they  go  "  to  meet  Cesar ; 
short,  whatever  occurs,  wUdi  I  ought  to  know, 
«  will  inform  me.  Converse  with  Piso  <*,  if  you 
n :  jou  see  how  ripe  the  bnsinessP  is.  Yet  do  not 
It  yourself  to  inconvenience. 


LETTER  XIL 

Toirm  accounts  of  my  dear  Attica  have  much 
ected  me ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  af- 
tied  me  comfort.  For  your  own  consolation, 
pressed  in  the  same  letters,  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
'  the  relief  of  my  anxiety.  You  have  fiunously 
d  the  speeches  in  frtvour  of  Ligarius.  Hence- 
«ard  whatever  I  publish,  I  shall  employ  you  to 
wlaim.  As  to  what  you  say  about  Varro,  you 
)« that  my  compositions  used  formerly  to  oon- 
t  of  orations,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  which 
ras  impossible  for  me  to  introduce  Varro's  name. 
t  since  I  entered  upon  these  philosophical 
dries,  Varro  has  already  given  me  notice  of  a 
It  and  weighty  address  ^ :  two  years  have  elapsed, 
le  that  Callipides'  in  his  continual  course  has 
advanced  a  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  prepared 
telf,  as  he  desired,  to  make  him  a  return  *<  ac- 
ling  to  the  same  measure* — or  better  if  I 
Id,''  for  so  Hesiodus  adds.  I  have  now  pledged 
irutus,  vrith  your  approbation,  that  treatise  on 
Foundation  of  Moral  Duty,  with  which  I  am 
r  well  pleased.  And  you  have  assured  me  of 
kind  acceptance  of  it.  I  may  as  well,  tiierefore, 
ove  from  my  Academical  Disputations  the  pre. 
:  speakers,  who  are  distinguished  characters 

ened  fortonas,  which  hefore  he  did  not  know,  when 

ogaged  to  be  bit  sorety.    Some  have  supposed  this 

ition  to  bdoag  to  the  following  letter ;  in  which  ease 

old  mean  that  Cloero,  afnoe  his  removal  to  Arplnmn, 

1  the  actual  separation  from  Atticus  more  grievous 

he  had  expected  in  distant  oontemplation. 

D  calling  every  day  upon  Cioao,  who  had  not  snffl- 

ly  recovered  his  spirits  to  wait  upon  Bmtos  In  letam. 

iratofl,  as  well  as  Cioero.  ^»pears  to  have  had  a  real- 

i  in  the  ncighhourfaood  of  Tnsonlnm. 

rotue^  mother. 

teimtiiv  to  his  marrlags  with  Porda. 

his  la  generally  suppoaod  to  mean  Bmtns;  hut  it 

I  to  me  more  rsasonaMs  to  nnderataad  it  generally  of 

e  going  to  meet  Gaaar  on  his  return  from  Spain. 

boat  the  gidd  he  was  to  provide  In  exdiange  for 

)'8  plate.    See  hook  ziL  letter  6. 

he  sale  of  Seapnla's  gardens  was  approaching. 

Is  treatise  on  the  Latin  Language,  which  was  after- 

I  publlahed  and  inaoribed  to  Cieerai 

lis  wna  a  proverbial  civpresilon  taken  from  some 

I  who  was  buiily  employed,  hot  made  little  progress. 

ae  original  is  part  of  a  verse  from  Hssiodas. 


indeed,  but  by  no  means  philosophical,  and  dis- 
course with  too  mudi  iubtilty,  and  substitute  Varro 
in  their  place.  For  there  are  Uie  opinions  of 
Antiochus,  to  which  he  is  much  attached.  I  can 
find  a  place  for  Catulus  and  Lucullus  elsewhere,  if 
you  approve  of  these  persons ;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
{t  you  will  write  in  answer  to  me  upon  this  suhgect. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Vestorius  about  Brin- 
nius's  auction  t.  He  says  that  the  business  has 
without  any  dispute  been  referred*  to  me,  to  take 
place  on  the  24th  of  June.  For  they  supposed 
that  I  should  be  in  Rome,  or  in  Tusculanum.  You 
will  therefore  tell  either  your  friend  S.  Tettius,  my 
co-heir,  or  my  fHend  Labeo,  to  defer  a  little  the 
sale,  as  I  shall  not  be  in  Tusculanum  till  about  the 
7th  of  July.  You  have  with  you  Eros'",  as  well  as 
Piso.  Let  us  think,  with  all  our  minds,  c^  Scapulars 
gardens.    The  day  is  at  hand. 


LETTER  XIIL 

In  consequence  of  the  letter  you  vrrote  to  me 
about  Varro,  I  have  taken  the  Academy*  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  distinguished  personages, 
and  transferred  it  to  our  friend;  and  from  two 
books  I  have  made  it  into  four.  These  are  longer 
than  the  others  were,  though  there  are  several  parts 
left  out.  I  am  very  desirous  of  hearing  from  you, 
who  understood  that  he  was  pleased  with  my  de- 
sign. I  want  also  to  know  who  it  was  that  you 
understood  excited  his  envy ;  unless  perhaps  it  was 
Brutus.  That  was  the  only  thing  which  remained  *. 
But  yet  I  should  like  much  to  know.  In  truth, 
unless  my  self-love  deceive  me,  those  books  have 
come  out  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  same  kind  like  them  even  in  Greek.  You 
will  patiently  bear  the  loss  of  your  copy  r  having 
been  transcribed  to  no  purpose.  Tlus,  however, 
will  be  for  more  brilliant,  more  condensed,  and 
better.  I  am  now  in  doubt  whidi  way  to  turn  >. 
I  am  desirous  of  gratifying  Dolabella*s  wishes ;  but 
can  find  no  Pfoper  subject  At  the  same  time  "  I 
respect  the  Trojans  ' :''  and  if  I  should  find  some- 
thing, I  do  not  see  how  I  can  escape  reproach. 
I  must  either  give  it  up  therefore,  or  {  must  devise 
something  else.  But  why  do  I  rqgsjtl  these  trifles  ? 
How,  I  beseech  yon,  does  my  dear  Attica,  for 
whom  I  am  very  anxious  ?  But  I  frequently  recur 
to  your  letter,  and  feel  satisfoction  in  it ;  yet  I  look 
for  further  accounts. 

t  Cioero  ^ypears  to  have  been  one  of  several  heirs  to 
Brinnius,  whose  property,  as  usual,  was  to  be  sold  and 
divided. 

•  It  was  usual  for  one  of  the  legatees  to  be  ^pointed  to 
conduct  the  sale.    Bee  book  L  letter  10. 

*  Cicero's  agent    See  letter  S  of  this  book. 

V  His  books  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy.  See 
letter  12  of  this  book. 

s  As  if  he  had  mid  that  the  envy  excited  by  the  dedloa- 
tion  of  his  former  work  to  Brutus,  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  added  to  enhance  the  mfisfactlon  he  had  In  his 
treatlae  ••  De  Finlbns.'* 

7  Of  the  **  Acadcmloa"  in  the  Urat  edition. 

*  What  work  I  shall  next  undertake. 

•  The  original  Is  from  Homer,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  quoted  before.  [See  book  IL  letter  ft,  and  book  vll. 
letter  1.]  The  meaning  Is,  that  he  had  too  much  respect  for 
honest  cmasns  to  write  anything  unbewmhig  the  lepubUc 
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LETTER  XIV. 

BmiKKius's  freed-man,  my  co-heir,  wrote  to  me 
to  Mj,  that,  if  I  pleated,  he  and  Sabinns  Albioa, 
two  joint  heira,  would  come  to  wait  upon  me.  I 
entirelj  diaapprore  o(  it;  the  inheritance  is  not 
worth  it  Betides,  they  may  eatily  attend  the  day 
of  the  tale,  which  it  the  1 1th,  if  they  will  come  to 
me  in  Tnacnlanum  on  the  morniog  of  the  8th,  the 
day  after  my  arrivaL  Or  if  they  with  to  pat  it  off 
longer,  they  may  do  it  for  two  or  three  dayt,  or  as 
long  as  they  please ;  for  it  makes  no  difference. 
Therefore  unlett  they  are  already  set  oat,  I  would 
have  yon  stop  them.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
news  of  Brutus  ;  or  if  yon  have  any  intelligence  of 
Cesar ;  or  if  there  is  anything  else.  I  should  wish 
you  to  consider  again  and  again  whether  yon  ap- 
prove  of  sending  to  Varro  what  I  have  written ; 
though  there  is  something  also  which  concerns 
yourself;  for  you  must  know  that  you  are  intro- 
duced as  a  third  personage  in  that  dialoguei*.  I 
think  then  we  should  consider,  notwithttanding  the 
names  are  already  inserted.  But  they  may  either 
be  erased  or  altered. 


LETTER  XV. 

Prat,  how  is  my  Attica  ?  For  I  have  had  no 
letter  from  you  these  three  days.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  nobody  came  from  Rome,  and 
possibly  there  was  no  reason  for  writing.  In  con- 
sequence  I  have  myself  nothing  to  write  about 
But  the  day  on  which  I  deliver  this  to  Valerius,  I 
am  expecting  one  of  my  people,  who  if  he  arrives, 
and  brings  anything  from  yon,  I  am  persuaded  I 
shall  be  at  no  loss  what  to  say. 


LETTER  XVL 

Though  I  went  in  pursuit  of  streams  and  soli- 
tudes, that  I  might  better  be  able  to  support 
myself,  I  have  hitherto  not  stirred  a  foot  out  of 
the  house;  such  great  and  continued  rains  have  we 
had.  I  have  transferred  that  whole  Academical 
composition  to  Varro.  It  had  at  6rst  been  in  the 
names  of  Catulus,  Lucnllus,  and  Hortensius.  After- 
wards, as  this  appeared  unsuitable,  owing  to  these 
persons  being,  not  indeed  unlearned,  but  notori- 
ously unversed  in  such  subjects,  as  soon  as  I  got 
home  I  transferred  those  dialo^es  to  Cato  and 
Brutus.  Your  letter  about  Varro  is  jast  arrived. 
The  opinions  of  Antiochut  could  be  more  fitly  sup- 
ported by  nobody.  Yet  I  should  with  you  to 
inform  me,  in  the  first  place,  whether  you  think 
anything  should  be  inscribed  to  him  ;  then,  if  you 
think  so,  whether  this  is  the  properest  thing. 
What  of  Servilia  >  Is  she  yet  arrived  ?  Is  Brutus 
doing  anything  <=  ?  or  when  ?  What  is  heard  of 
Cesar  ?  I  ihidl  be  in  Tusculanum  on  the  7th,  as 
I  mentioned  *.  You  will  settle  with  Piso  •,  if  you 
can. 

fc  The  "Aoademloa"  bdng  written  in  the  form  of 
dialogues. 
«  About  his  marriage.  d  See  letter  12  of  this  book. 

*  Bee  letters  4  and  II  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XVn. 

On  the  27th  I  hope  to  receive  something  fmm 
Rome ;  not  that  I  had  given  any  paiticalar  dkec^ 
tions.  Therefore,  send  something  by  yonr  ovi 
people.  I  must  repeat  the  same  inquiries;  whrt 
Brutus  intends  ?  or  if  he  has  taken  any  steps  ?  ai 
whether  there  is  anything  from  Ctesar  ?  Bmi  wlisc 
are  these  things  ?  which  I  care  Bttk  abovft :  I  wHt 
to  know  how  my  Attica  doea.  Thoogh  your  letter, 
which  is  already  too  old,  bids  me  hope  tkm  bstC, 
yet  I  look  for  some  recent  inlbnnntioii. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

You  see  the  advantage  of  being  near'.  Let  at 
then  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  gardens  f .  Whik 
I  was  in  Tusculsnum  I  seemed  to  be  taOdag  vkk 
you  ;  so  frequent  was  the  intercourse  of  cmr  letters. 
But  that  will  presently  be  the  case  again  *.  la  the 
mean  time,  at  your  suggestion,  I  have  oompktaA 
the  books  to  Varro  with  some  acutenesa.  StS  I 
wait  for  your  answer  to  what  I  wrote  to  yo«  :  €r^ 
by  what  means  you  understood  that  be  wished  it 
of  me ;  since  he,  who  is  himself  so  great*  a  writer, 
never  addressed*  anything  to  me  :  then,  who  it  ii 
that  he  enried,  unless  perhaps  BmtnaJ.  For  if  ks 
does  not  envy  him,  mudi  less  HortensiBS^,  or 
those  who  speak  upon  the  republic.  I  wish  yot 
distinctly  to  inform  me  in  the  first  place,  whete 
you  continue  in  the  same  mind,  that  1  shookl  sead 
him  what  I  have  written,  or  whether  you  thiak 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  But  of  thia  when  vt 
meet. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Mt  secretary  Hilams,  to  whom  I  had  given  a 
letter  for  you,  was  just  gone  on  the  28th,  iHbfen  the 
messenger  arrived  with  your  letter  dated  the  dsf 
before ;  in  which  it  was  particnUriy  gratifying  ta 
me  that  my  Attica  begs  you  not  to  be  uneasy,  tai 
that  you  say  there  is  no  danger.  Your  anthoritf, 
I  see,  has  fsmously  recommended  the  Louisa 
oration.  For  Balbus  and  Oppius  wrote  to  ne  ta 
say  that  they  were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  sod 
had  in  consequence  sent  it  to  Cesar,  as  yon  men- 
tioned  to  me  before.  In  the  case  of  Varro,  I  sm 
not  moved  by  any  apprehension  of  appearing  viia- 
glorious* ;  for  I  had  determined  to  include  no  Sring 
characters  in  my  dialogues"  ;  but  dncse  you  iafora 
me  that  Varro  is  desirous  of  it.  and  sets  a  great 
value  upon  it,  1  have  composed  this  work,  mi 

'  This  is  probably  nid  in  reply  to  eonie  obwuiatiM  sf 
Attiont. 

ff  Which  have  the  advantage  of  being  k»  new  to  Resn 
See  book  xiL  letter  37. 

^  He  should  soon  be  in  TusculaDnm  again. 

1  Never  provoked  me  to  write  by  first  addresriag  any  of 
his  numerous  works  to  me. 

i  See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

^  To  whom  Cicero  had  inscribed  a  book  of  ncOmefkj; 
or  thoee  in  whose  names  the  diakgne  Is  "**»"**«"^  la  his 
treatise  on  the  Republic 

1  I  do  not  insert  Varro's  name  through  fear  of  bdBigem>   \ 
Bured  for  adopting  the  great  names  of 

"  See  book  xiL  letter  12. 
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npleted  the  whole  Academical  diseassioii  in  four 
oks;  I  know  not  how  well,  bnt  with  toch  care, 
It  nothing  can  exceed  it.  In  these,  what  had 
ni  excellentlj  collected  by  Antiochni  against  the 
nrine  of  bcomprehensibilhy,  I  hare  attributed 
Varro ;  to  this  I  reply  in  my  own  person,  and 
1  are  the  third  in  our  conversation.  If  I  had 
de  Cotta  and  Varro  disputing  with  each  other, 
foa  suggest  m  your  last  letter,  mine  would  be  a 
te  character.  This  has  a  good  effect  in  old  peo- 
;  as  Heraclidea  has  done  in  several  books ;  and  I 
he  six  books  on  Government.  I  have  three  books 
)  on  Oratory,  with  which  I  am  much  satisfied ; 
I  in  these  likewise  the  charactera  are  such,  that 
ecame  me  to  be  silent.  For  the  speakera  are, 
Mus,  Antoniust  Catulus  the  old  man,  C.  Julius 
ther  to  Catulust  Cotta,  and  Sulpidus.  The 
Duree  is  supposed  to  be  held  while  I  was  a1>oy, 
hat  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sustain  any  part 
t  But  what  I  have  lately  written  are  in  the 
iner  of  Aristotle,  where  the  conversation  is  so 
laged,  that  he  himself  has  the  principal  part. 
ive  finished  the  five  books  on  the  Foundation 
4oral  Duty,  so  as  to  give  the  Epicurean  doc- 
s  to  L.  Torquatus,  the  Stoical  to  M.  Cato,  the 
patetic  to  M.  Piso ;  for  I  considered  that  their 
g  dead  would  preclude  all  jealousy.  These 
iemics,  as  you  know,  I  had  discussed  in  the 
ons  of  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius;  but 
11th  the  subject  did  not  suit  their  charactera  ; 
g  more  logical  than  what  they  could  be  sup- 
d  ever  to  have  dreamed  of.  Therefore,  when 
id  your  letter  about  Varro,  I  seixed  it  as  an 
iration.  Nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
species  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  seems  to 
particular  delight ;  or  to  the  support  of  such  a 
,  that  1  could  manage  to  avoid  making  my  own 
ments  predominant.  For  the  opinions  of 
ochus  are  extremely  persuasive,  and  are  so 
iiUy  expressed,  as  to  retain  the  acuteness  of 
ochus,  with  my  own  brilliancy  of  language,  if 
id  I  possess  any.  But  consider  again  and  again 
her  you  think  these  books  ought  to  be  attri- 
1  to  Varro.  Some  things  occur  to  me  upon 
abject ;  bat  these  when  we  meet. 


LETTER  XX. 

r  ATK  received  from  Cssar  a  letter  of  condo- 
>  dated  April  30th,  from  Seville.  I  have  not 
what  has  been  promulgated  about  extending 
ity";  and  shoald  be  glad  to  know.  I  am 
>d  that  my  services  are  kindly  received  by 
latns,  and  shall  not  fail  to  increase  them.  It 
possible  for  me  now  to  add  to  my  Ligarian 
n  anything  about  Tubero's  wife  and  daughter- 
r  ;  for  the  speech  has  been  widely  diMcmi- 
;  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  defend  Tubero,  who 
iderfnlly  fond  of  accusing  people.  You  have 
-uly  a  fine  exhibition*.  Though  I  am  very 
atisfied  with  this  placed  yet  I  am  desirous  of 
'  yon,  and  shall  accordingly  return,  as  I  in- 
L,  I  imagine  you  have  had  a  meeting  with  my 
;r,  and  I  want  therefore  to  know  what  you 


s  letter  33  or  this  book. 

or  perfa^M  •!• 

pfnmn. 

have  done  ^.  I  am  in  no  trouble  about  my  reputation, 
whatever  I  may  foolishly  have  written  to  you  at  | 
that  time.  There  is  nothing  better  (for  there  is  no 
other  just  object  of  care)  than  this';  that  every- 
body through  his  whole  life  should  not  deviate  a 
hair's  breadth  from  a  right  conscience.  Observe 
how  philosophically  I  talk.  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
engaged  in  tnese  speculations  to  no  purpose  ?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  you  vexed ;  for  it  was  no- 
thing*. And,  to  return  again  to  the  same  point, 
do  you  think  that  I  have  altogether  any  other  care 
than  that  I  may  not  be  deficient  towards  him'  ? 
Or  is  this  my  object  forsooth,  that  I  may  appear 
to  preserve  the  public  opinion  ?  '*  For  on  these 
things  there  is  no  dependence".''  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  bear  my  domestic  troubles^  as  easily  as  I 
can  disregard  these.  But  you  suppose  me  to  have 
wished  something  which  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Is  it  not  allowable,  then,  to  have  one's  own  opi- 
nion ?  But,  however,  what  was  then  done*  I  can- 
not help  approving ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  lay 
aside  all  care  about  it,  as  indeed  1  do.  But  more 
than  enough  of  trifles. 


LETTER  XXI. 

I  DBLrvKRiD  a  long  letter  to  Hirtius,  which  I 
had  just  written  in  Tusculanum.  To  that,  which 
you  sent  me  there,  I  shall  reply  at  some  other  time ; 
at  present  I  wish  to  advert  to  othera.  What  can  I 
say  about  Torquatus,  tiU  I  have  heard  something 
from  Dolabella  ?  As  soon  as  that  happens,  you 
shall  immediately  know.  I  expect  a  messenger 
from  him  to-day,  or  at  farthest  to-morrow,  who 
shall  be  sent  on  to  you  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  I  am 
expecting  to  hear  from  Quintus  ;  for  when  I  was 
setting  out  from  Tusculanum  on  the  24th,  as  you 
know,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him.  To  return  to  my  I 
business  ;  that  exprosion  of  youn,  which  had 
wonderfully  pleased  me,  now  exceedingly  dis- 
pleases; for  it  is  altogether  a  nautical  term,  as 
indeed  I  knew;  but  I  thought  that  when  the 
rowera  were  ordered  inhibere,  **  to  back  their  oan," 
they  suspended  their  motion.  Yesterday,  however, 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  my  villa*,  I  learnt 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  they  do  not  suspend 
them,  but  move  them  in  another  manner.  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  Greek  #irox6.     Therefore 

4  Towards  reooocUing  Cicero  and  Quintnt.  See  the 
ninth  and  following  letters  of  book  xL 

r  So  I  understand  this  paaaage.  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  different  commentators. 

•  I  conceive  this  alludes  to  some  eipreasion  fallen  Ihmi 
Attions,  probably  on  the  ocoaskm  of  Quintus  Cicero. 

t  This  seems  to  be  written  under  a  senseof  philosophical 
propriety,  by  which  he  was  taught  to  be  anxious  about 
nothing  but  his  own  conduct 

•  In  the  original  is  a  ftvgment  only  of  aOreek  aentence, 
which,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  remainder,  must  be  supplied 
by  coojectore. 

▼  Meaning,  no  doabt,  his  afHJction  tor  his  dan^ter,  as 
wen  as  his  concern  about  TerenUa  and  Quintus. 

w  Reelecting  his  conduct  towards  his  brother,  who 
seemed  to  take  offence  at  Cicero's'  advancing  money  to 
PMnpdns,  whUe  he  sntliBred  Quintus  to  remsin  in  diAcul* 
ties.  [See  book  xL  letter  13.]  I  am  aware  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  letter  has  been  very  differently  Interpreted, 
and  supposed  by  some  able  commentators  to  relate  to 
Cicero's  auccesa  in  the  forum,  for  which  I  see  no  saffldsnt 
grounds. 

•  On  the  banks  of  the  liria^  or  OarlgUana 
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let  it  ftand  in  tlie  book,  m  it  wm.    Mentioa  this 
tbo  to  Varro,  unleai  he  hat  alretdy  altered  it.  For 
there  ie  no  better  word  than  I  had  naed  before,  and 
which  ia  warranted  by  the  anthoritr  of  Lncnlloa. 
Cameadea  alio  makes  the  guard  of  the  boxer,  and 
the  action  of  the  charioteer  holding  in  his  horses, 
to  correspond  with  4inx4t  but  the  backing  the 
oars  is  attended  with  motion,  and  that  a  consider- 
able one,  while  the  ship  is  tnnied  roand  to  the 
stem.    Yon  see  how  moch  more  1  care  abont  this, 
than   either  abo«t   public  rumour  y  ;    or  about 
PoUio* :  let  me  hear  also  about  Pansa%  if  anj- 
thing  certain  is  known ;  for  I  imagine  it  has  been 
made  public ;  and  if  there  has  been  any  news  of 
Critomus,  or  anything  ascertained  respecting  Me- 
tellus  and  Balbiaus.     Tell  me,  is  it  your  pleasure 
to  publish  my  writings  first,  without  my  leare  ? 
Not  even  Hermodoms  did  this,  who  used  to  divulge 
Plato's  books;  from  whence  came  die  proreib, 
*'  Hermodoms  deals  in  words  V      How  is  this  ? 
Do  you  think  it  right  that  anybody  should  have  it 
befofe  Bratus,  whom  I  addressed  at  your  sugges- 
tion'.    For  Balbus  wrote  me  word  that  he  had 
transcribed  the  fifth  book  of  the  Foundations  of 
Moral  Duty  from  you ;  in  which  I  have  not  indeed 
altered  much ;  yet  something.     But  you  will  do 
well  to  keep  badt  the  others ;  that  Balbus  may  not 
reedve  than  mneorrected,  or  Brutus  when  they 
are  stale.  But  enoogh  of  these  matters,  that  I  may 
not  aeem  to  be  diligent  abo«t  trifles.  Though  now 
these  things  are  the  greatest  with  whidi  I  haye  to 
do.    For  what  else  is  there  ?    I  am  using  such 
despatch  in  sending  to  Vanro  what  I  haye  written 
at  your  suggestion,  as  already  to  have  forwarded  it 
to  Rome  to  be  transcribed.    You  may,  if   yon 
please,  haTe  it  immediately  ;  for  I  have  written  to 
my  derks  to  let  yours,  if  you  wished  it,  have  the 
liberty  of  copying  it ;  but  yon  will  keep  it  private 
till  I  see  you ;  as  you  always  do  with  great  care, 
when  I  have  desired  it.    But  in  consequence  of 
my  having  omitted  to  mention  this  to  you,  Csrellia, 
glowing  with  a  wonderful  passion  tir  philosophy, 
copies  from  your  people,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  theee  same  books  on  the  Foundations  of  Moral 
Duty.   And  I  assure  you  (subject  indeed  to  human 
ftUibiUty)  that  she  did  not  receive  them  from  my 
people ;  for  they  were  never  out  of  my  sight ;  and 
they  were,  beaidee,  so  far  flrom  making  two  copies, 
diat  it  was  with  difficulty  they  comp&ted  one.    I 
do  not  however  impute  any  foult  to  your  clerks : 
and  that  I  would  have  you  understand ;  for  I  had 
omitted  to  say  that  I  did  not  yet  wish  them  to  get 
abroad.     What!  still  upon  trifles?     For  upon 
sulqects  of  importance  I  have  nothing  to  say.    I 
agree  with  you  about  Dolabella.  Let  the  co-hdrs^ 
as  you  mention,  come  to  Tnsculanum.    Balbus 
has  written  to  me  about  Csesar's  arrival,  that  it 
will  not  be  before  the  1st  of  August  The  account 
of  Attica  is  excellent,  that  she  has  less  fever,  is 
quieter,  and  bears  her  illness  with  patience.     As 
to  what  you  say  upon  that  subject  for  our  con- 

7  What  the  pobUo  maj  My  of  him,  as  in  the  preoeding 


■  He  bad  been  left  bj  Cmmx  in  Sfwin. 

•  It  ii  unowtain  to  what  this  relates. 

^  Herroodorue  made  a  traAo  of  pabliihing  in  Biofly  the 
leotnrea  he  had  heard  from  Plato. 

<  Hie  treatise  •'DeFinibos"  is  addiesnd  Id  Brutus,  and 
la  that  of  which  Cioero  here  ^     ' 

'  See  letter  U  of  this  book. 


sideration*,  in  which  I  take  no  less  iutmjtAm 
yon ;  so  for  as  I  know,  I  greatly  ^ipcove  ef  ds 
gentleman,  his  fomily,  and  fortune.  What  At 
all  is  the  chief  thing,  1  am  not  penonafiy^^ 
quainted  with  him  ;  b^t  I  hear  fovonnblc  repato 
from  Scrofo.  He  likewise  lives  very  near  yea,  if 
this  is  anything  to  the  purpose;  and  is  msa 
noble '  than  his  Ikther.  When  we  meet  thiirthn 
— and  it  will  be  with  a  mind  disponed  to  apptoea, 
For  in  addition  to  what  I  have  saidl«  I  have  a  n- 
gard  for  his  fotber,  as  I  believe  yon 
greater  than  not  only  you,  but  than  he 
of ;  and  that,  both  desenrediy,  and  of  loqg 


LETTER  XXII. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  ask  so 
larly  what  you  think  best  about  Tarro. 
things  occur  to  me,  which  I  shall  reserve  tffl  «c 
meet.  I  have  been  very  glad  to  interweave  jo« 
name,  which  I  shall  do  fi^uently  ;  fu*  it  vai  bf 
your  last  letter  that  I  first  understood  you  did  Mt 
object  to  it  About  Marcellus  v  I  lind  before  hsari 
from  Cassius ;  and  Servius  sent  me  the  partieahn. 
What  a  sad  affair  I  To  come  back  to  my  first  ssb> 
ject ;  there  is  no  place,  where  I  would  rather  baft 
my  writings  remam,  than  with  you.  Bnt  I  wkadi 
like  not  to  have  them  sent  abroad,  till  we  both  a^ 
prove  of  it.  I  exempt  your  derks  fitxn  all  Usme, 
and  do  not  mean  to  find  fonlt  vrith  you ;  notvitb^ 
standing  what  I  wrote  to  you,  that  Ccrellis  bal 
some,  which  she  could  only  have  had  from  yoa.  I 
was  aware  of  the  propriety  of  grati^ring  BaDMs '; 
I  only  wished  that  it  might  not  be  given  to  Brumi 
when  it  was  grown  stale,  or  to  Balboa  when  it  ms 
imperfect.  I  will  send  the  books  to  Varro,  if  ysa 
think  it  right,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  you.  Toe 
shall  know  the  cause  of  my  hesitation  when  wc 
meet  In  calling  upon  the  assignees,  yoahavc  dost 
quite  right  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  so  macb 
trouble  about  your  grandmother's  eatate.  Tbs 
case  of  our  friend  Brutus  is  very  Texations ;  bat  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  life.  The  ladies^  are  s 
little  unreasonable  in  bearing  audi  hoatfle  dispon* 
tions,  while  ndther  of  them  are  chargeable  with 
dereliction  of  their  duty.  Thero  vras  no  octariwa 
to  call  upon  my  secretary  TuUius.  If  then  fasi 
been,  I  would  have  sent  you  word.  For  Bodiog 
has  been  deposited  with  him  under  the  titk  ef  i 
vowJ ;  though  he  has  some  money  beiangiaf  ts 
me,  which  I  have  determined  to  apply  to  tUi 
purpose.  So  that  both  I  told  you  rightly  wbeic  it 
was ;  and  he  rightly  denied  having  anytyag  under 
that  title.  But  let  us  at  once  enter  »on  tks 
business  ^,  For  the  consecration  of  men',  I  do  net 

•  The  chooetnt  a  huiband  for  AttSoa. 

f  OwiDf ,  I  ftuppoee,  to  his  mother's  fsmlly. 

ff  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

^  On  aoooont  of  bis  infiaeooe  with  Ccear. 

*  Meaning  probably  Sflrrilia  and  Pocc^tbanvttw  sal 
wife  of  Bmtni. 

i  To  be  applied  to  the  discfaaise  of  a  tow.  te*  sbA 
he  considered  his  leeolation  of  arectinf  a 
danghter. 

^  The  temple. 

1  Though  groves  were  often  oonsecrated  to 
yet,  in  the  case  of  deifjring 
view  wss  prefiorable. 


n 
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s  appro? e  of  a  groYe,  became  it  ia  too  unfre. 
ited;  notwithstanding  it  has  a  reputation  of 
titj.    Bat  this  also  shall  be  as  yon  think  pro- 

for  yoQ  are  my  guide  in  ererything.  1  shall 
t  Tascalom,  as  1  appointed  "* ;  and  I  wish 
XNild  be  there  the  same  day.  But  if  anything 
Id  prevent  you  (as  many  things  may),  at  least 
neit  daj,  when  the  co-heirs  are  to  come,  by 
a  it  wodd  be  cruel  to  be  beset  without  you. 
a  another  letter  without  a  word  about  Attica ; 
bk  I  place  among  the  best  signs.  1  find  fault 
this ;  not  that  yon,  but  that  she  should  not 
och  ss  send  her  compliments.     But  do  you 

my  Tery  best  compliments  both  to  her,  and 
lia ;  do  not  however  give  a  hint  of  my  being 
led.  I  send  Cesar's  letter,  in  case  you  should 
avereadit 


LETTER  XXIIL 

the  letter  which  I  receiTed  from  you  yester- 
1  the  forenoon,  I  immediately  replied ;  I  now 
•T  that  of  the  afternoon.  I  wish  Brutus  had 
'  sent  for  me  ;  which  was  more  reasonable, 
lertng  the  sudden  and  distant  journey  upon 
he  was  going  ■ ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  under 
-esent  feelings,  when  we  are  incapable  of  en- 
each  other's  society  (for  you  know  in  what 
pally  consists  the  pleasure  of  liviog  together) 
id  readUy  have  acceded  to  our  meeting  in 
.  rather  than  in  Tusculanum.  The  books  to 
were  no  impediment ;  for  they  have  been 
le  *,  as  you  have  seen ;  they  only  wait  to 
be  errors  of  the  clerks  corrected.  You  know 
citation  about  these  books ;  but  you  are 
able.  Those  which  I  am  to  send  to  Brutus, 
ewise  in  the  hands  of  the  transcribers.  Gret 
iincss  settled,  as  you  mention ;  though  Tre* 
tells  me  they  all  make  those  deductions, 
to  you  think  these  people  will  do  t  You 
1  acouainted  with  the  house.  ^  Conclude  it 
I  afiaoili^.  You  cannot  believe  how  much 
^d  such  concerns.  I  assure  you  in  the 
•lemn  manner,  and  would  have  you  believe 
Lt  my  paltry  possessions  are  more  plague 
easure  to  me;  and  that  I  am  more  dis* 
by  having  nobody  i*  on  whom  I  should 
them,  than  gratified  by  having  them  to 
-ebatiuB  also  said  that  he  had  mentioned 
omstance  ^  to  you.  But  perhaps  you  were 
should  be  sorry  to  hear  it.  That  indeed 
dly  intended ;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
e  about  such  matters.  Therefore  enter  into 
ion,  and  clip  it  as  you  will,  and  make  an 
t.  Rouse  them,  call,  speak  to  them,  as  if 
ight  you  were  speaking  with  that  Sceeva '. 

7.    See  letter  IS  of  this  book. 

ips  to  meet  Caaar  on  bia  way  from  Spain. 

ag  generally  agreed  tbat  tbe  word  d^eti  must 

ons,  I  have  sappoeed,  wttb  the  least  alteration, 

;ht  to  be  r^fixti;  a  word  sufilciently  appropriate, 

>iuifdered  that  the  work  had  beoi  alt<^etber 

e  oliaraoten  changed,  and  the  number  of  books 

fnun  two  to  four.    See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

ng  to  hia  dangfater,  who  had  been  in  distreM, 

riy  wanted  his  aaeietiuioe.  See  book  xL  letter  SOi 

idnctlons  in  payment. 

loertain  who  this  is.    The  name  oocnrs  again, 

etter  10,  and  is  thoe  sappoeed  to  signify  one  of 

diera  who  had  enriched  himself  by  the  plunder 


Do  not  suppose  that  they,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
grasphig  at  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  will  re- 
mit an^hing  of  their  just  dues  ■•  Take  care  only 
about  the  day ' ;  and  even  that  with  civility. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

What  is  this  which  I  hear  firom  Hermogenes 
Clodius,  that  Andromenes  had  told  him  he  had  seen 
Cicero  "  at  Corcyra  ?  For  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  known  to  you  ^.  Has  he  then  sent  no  letter 
even  by  him  P  Or  has  he  not  seen  him  ?  Let  me 
know  how  this  is.  What  more  should  I  say  to  you 
about  Varro  ?  Tbe  four  books  are  in  your  pos- 
session, and  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  whatever  you 
do.  I  am  restrained  by  no  "  respect  for  the  Tro- 
jans * ;"  why  should  I  ?  I  was  rather  afraid  how 
well  he  might  himself*  like  it.  But  since  you  un- 
dertake it,  I  shall  rest  at  ease. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Rkspsctino  the  deductions^  I  have  already 
replied  to  your  very  accurate  letter.  You  will 
make  an  end  of  it  therefore,  and  without  any 
hesitation,  or  revision.  It  is  proper  and  expe- 
dient that  this  should  be  done.  About  Andro- 
menes *,  I  had  supposed  it  must  be  as  you  say, 
otherwise  you  would  have  known  it,  and  mentioned 
it  to  me.  While  you  write  so  much  about  Brutus, 
you  say  nothing  of  yourself*.  But  when  do  you 
suppose  he  will  come  to  Tusculanum  ?  For  on  the 
14th  I  am  going  to  Rome.  What  I  meant  to  say 
to  Brutus  (but  what  I  perhaps  expressed  indis- 
tinctly, since  you  mention  your  having  read  it) 
was,  that  I  had  understood  fifom  your  letter,  that 
he  ffished  me  not  to  go  up  at  this  time  merely  for 
the  sake  of  waiting  upon  him.  But  as  the  appointed 
time  of  my  going^  is  so  near,  I  beg  that  you  will 
take  care  t£it  this  may  be  no  impediment  to  his 
coming  to  Tusculanum  for  his  own  convenience. 
For  I  had  no  intention  of  calling  upon  him  about 
the  sale,  since  you  alone  are  quite  sufficient  in  a 
business  of  that  kind.  But  I  wanted  him  to  attest 
my  will  c ;  which  I  should  now  prefer  executing  at 
another  time,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose  <*.  I  have  accordingly 
written  to  Brutus,  what  I  really  thought,  that  there 

of  the  opposite  party.    The  sense  seems  to  require  that  it 
be  some  person  of  more  power  than  principle. 

>  Fersons  who  hsTs  got  money  by  unjnstiilable  means, 
will  not  relinqoisb  justifiable  advantagea. 

*  Tbat  the  money  may  be  ready  at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 
«  His  son. 

▼  Atticus  having  possessions  in  Corcyra*  and  fluent 
communication  with  that  country. 

*  In  the  original  is  the  same  fragment  of  averse  so  often 
quoted  before.  [Sm  letter  IS  of  this  book.]  The  meaning 
is,  that  he  had  no  need  to  fear  giving  offence. 

s  Varro.  f  See  letter  S3  of  this  book. 

■  See  letter  34  of  this  book. 

■  That  is  of  your  coming  to  Tusonlsnnm,  ss  well  as 
Brutus* 

k  To  sttCDd  Brinnhis's  sale.    See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

e  Wills  wefe  anciently  performed  with  great  solemnity. 
—Taylor,  C.  L.  p.  04. 

d  That  Brutus  may  not  imagine  I  go  up  now  ezpreesly 
to  get  his  attestation,  and  should  therefore  be  diaH>pointed 
if  he  were  not  to  be  there. 
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wu  no  occasion  for  hii  being  ^tcre  on  the  15th  *. 
I  thoold  be  glad  then  if  yon  woold  manage  this 
whole  boiinets  so,  that  I  maj  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere  with  BnitQs*B  oonvenience.  Bot  what  is  it 
that  yon  are  at  length  afraid  of,  because  I  desire 
the  books  to  be  given  to  Varro  on  your  responsibi- 
lity? Even  now,  if  yon  have  aoy  doubt,  let  me 
know  it.  In  elegance  of  style  they  have  not  been 
surpassed.  I  should  like  Varro,  especially  as  he 
desires  it ;  but  he  is,  as  you  know,  ^*  a  stem  man, 
and  one  who  might  easily  take  exception  without 
jast  cause '."  Accordingly  I  often  picture  to  my- 
self his  countenance,  complaining,  it  may  be,  that 
my  part  is  more  copiously  defended  in  those  books 
tkan  his ;  though  you  will  perceiTC  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  if  ever  you  get  into  Epirus,  and  have 
leisure  to  examine  them.  For  at  present  I  give 
way  to  yoar  correspondence  with  Aiexio '.  I  do 
not  however  despair  of  their  meeting  with  Varro's 
approbation ;  and  after  being  at  the  expense  of 
laige  paper  ^,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  that  de- 
sign adhered  to.  But  I  say  again  and  again,  that 
it  must  be  on  your  responsibility.  Therefore  if  you 
have  any  hesitation,  let  us  transfer  it  to  Brutus  ; 
for  he  also  is  an  Antiochian '.  O  variable  Academy, 
and  like  itself;  now  here,  now  there  J.  But,  pray 
how  did  you  like  my  letter  to  Varro  f  May  I  die, 
if  I  ever  study  any  work,  as  I  have  done  Uiis.  I 
have  not  even  dictated  to  Tiro,  who  is  used  to 
write  down  whole  sentences;  but  to  Spinthems, 
syllable  by  syllable. 


[if.B.  The  Mtib  letter  wa$  bef&rt  inuried  in  Ui  proper 
ptaee,  et/ttr  the  43d  qfbook  zU.] 


LETTER  XXVIL 

RispscTiNO  the  letter  to  Caesar^,  I  was  always 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  first  to  be  submitted  to 
his  friends.  Otherwise  I  should  have  been  not 
only  wanting  in  attention  to  them,  but  should  also 
have  exposed  myself  to  some  danger,  in  case  of  his 
being  offended  with  me.  They  have  acted  ingenu- 
ously ;  and  I  take  it  kindly  that  they  have  not 
concealed  what  they  thought.  Especially  they  have 
done  well  in  suggesting  so  many  alterations,  that 
the  writing  it  afresh  is  more  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands. On  the  subject  of  the  Parthian  war, 
however,  what  ought  I  to  have  considered,  but 
what  I  supposed  him  to  wish  ?  For  what  other 
argument  could  my  letter  admit,  besides  flattery  ? 
Had  I  wished  to  recommend  what  I  thought  best, 
should  I  have  wanted  matter?  Therefore  the 
whole  letter  is  unnecessary.  For  where  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  cannot  be  great ;    and  a 

•  ThedayofBrlimiQs'asle.     See  letter  33  of  this  book. 

'  The  originia  !•  taken  fhm  Homer. 

ff  Atticns's  bafUffin  Epirus.  y 

^  A  preMntatkm  oopy  written  on  large  and  handsome 


1  See  letter  19  of  thto  book. 

J  He  oomparee  his  own  rariablenew  in  changing  the 
address,  to  the  rariable  nature  df  the  Academic  i^iiloeopby, 
which  he  professed,  ever  bending  to  oiroumstanoes,  and 
adopting  probability  in  the  place  of  fixed  principles. 

^  See  book  ziL  letter  40.  Thia  letter  appears  to  have 
been  a  letter  of  advioe  on  public  affaire,  which  made 
Cicero  anxious  to  have  the  i4>probatian  of  some  of  Cassr's 
party ;  by  which  is  probably  to  be  understood  Balbus  and 
Oppins,  who  were  likewise  friends  to  Cicero. 


fsOure,  even  if  it  be  not  great,  may  be  prodadivc 
of  vexation ;  what  need  b  there  of  ranniag  the 
risk  ?  Especially  when  I  oonader.  that  hsfiog 
written  nothing  before,  he  would  expect  fttt  I 
should  write  nothing  till  the  whole  wrmr  was  st  an 
end.  I  am  even  apprehensive  that  he  may  imagiH 
I  wished  this  to  be  as  a  soother  for  my  "  Cato^.'*  la 
short,  I  repented  of  having  written,  mad  uflChmg 
could  fall  out  more  to  my  mind,  than  that  ay 
labour  was  not  approved.  Besides,  I  should  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  calumnies  of  Ccaar*i  ad- 
herents,  snid  among  them  to  thoee  of  your  reia> 
tion  ".  But  I  return  ■  to  the  subject  of  the  gardens. 
I  would  by  no  means  have  you  go  thither  botw^ 
perfect  convenience  to  yourself ;  for  there  is  ■» 
hurry.  Whatever  be  the  result  let  as  bk  oar 
endeavours  about  Faberius.  Reapectiiig  the  day  «f 
sale,  however,  when  you  know  anything,  yoa  w3 
inform  me-  As  the  messenger,  who  easM  Itob 
Curoanum,  reports  that  Atdca  is  quite  wdU  and 
says  that  he  has  a  letter  for  you,  I  aesd  him  on  t» 
you  without  delay. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

As  you  vrere  to  inspect  the  gnnk&s  to-day,  I 
shall  hear  to-morrow  what  you  hnve  thought  af 
them.  About  Faberius  you  will  let  me  krow, 
when  he  is  arrived.  Respectini^  the  letter  to 
Csesar,  believe  me  when  I  swear  that  I  cannot  ds 
it.  Not  that  the  baseness  of  it  deters  me;  (thoi^ 
it  ought  exceedingly;  for  how  base  is  flattery?) 
since  it  is  base  for  me  even  to  be  aUve.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  it  ia  not  this  baseness  tiiat  deten  me; 
I  wish  it  was ;  for  I  should  then  be  what  I  oofk 
to  be  :  but  nothing  occurs  to  my  mind.  For  wkk 
regard  to  the  exhortations  of  dioae  eloqQeftt  aad 
learned  men<»  to  Alexander,  yon  see  on  what  f^ 
jects  they  are  employed.  They  are  sddfesaed  to  a 
young  man  inflamed  with  the  love  of  the  tme« 
glory,  and  asking  for  advice  in  the  porsak  ^ 
lasting  praise.  It  is  easy  to  qpeak  in  an  booov- 
able  cause.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Tet  I  carted 
out  from  my  wooden  materials  something  that 
might  look  like  an  image;  and  in  this,  beesais 
there  were  some  things  a  tittle  better  than  what 
are  doing,  and  have  been  done,  they  are  uensaied. 
But  I  by  no  means  regret  this ;  lor  if  that  letter 
had  been  delivered,  believe  me,  I  should  be  sorry 
for  it.  What  ?  Do  not  you  see  how  that  very 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  with  all  his  understaadiaf 
and  all  his  moderation,  after  he  got  die  titk  of 
king,  became  haughty,  cruel,  interapermle  ?  Aad 
do  you  suppose  Uiis  man '  from  amidst  his  pre- 
cessions, the  comrade  of  Quirinus^,  will  be  pleased 
with  this  temperate  letter  of  mine  ?  But  let  hia 
rather  want  what  is  not  written  than  disapprote 
what  is  written.    In  short,  as  he  pleaaea.    Tbst 

1  To  counteract  any  diepleasore  Guar  mSfht  have  en- 
oeived  ttaax  Ciceroni  panegyric  on  Gafto. 

■*  Yoong  Qttintua  Cicero. 

■  It  may  be  obeenred,  that  the  €  \  iitesilnn  of 
to  the  Bal]jeot,  ie  often  need  to 
what  had  been  said  before  in  the  same  letter.  b«t 
tng  to  any  su^ect  previouily  mentioned,  e^wnislly  if 
one  of  fTeqaent  recurrence. 

o  Arietotle  and  Theopompos.    See  book  zfi.  letter 

P  Cciar. 

<l  See  book  ZiL  letter  4& 
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oedean  problem ',  which  once  stimulated  me, 
bicfa  1  referred  to  yon,  is  past.  Now,  indeed, 
1  for  that  issue  or  any  issue*,  mnch  more 
1 J  than  1  formerly  dreaded  it  Unless  some- 
wise prerent  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
ere.  Nidas  has  been  earnestly  sent  for  by 
eUa,ibr  I  read  the  letter ;  and  tiiough  it  was 
t  my  inclination,  yet  it  was  at  my  instance 
:  went    This  in  my  own  hand* 


LETTER  XXIX. 

[LI  I  was  inqmring  of  Nidas  different 
relating  to  literary  people,  I  fell,  as  it  were, 
ice  upon  the  subject  of  Talna  *.  He  made 
It  account  of  his  abilities,  but  said  that  he 
odest  and  prudent.  He  added,  however, 
did  not  like,  that  he  said  he  knew  he  had 
laid  his  addresses  to  Comifida,  the  daughter 
ntus",  who  was  an  old  woman,  and  had 
larried  sereral  times;  but  the  match  was 
roved  by  the  ladies,  who  found  out  that  his 
y  did  not  exceed  800  sestertia  (6400/.). 
have  thought  it  right  yon  should  know.  I 
amed  about  the  gardens,  both  from  your 
nd  from  Chrysippus*.  In  the  house,  with 
Iness  of  which  I  waf  well  acquainted,  I 
and  there  has  been  little  or  no  alteration. 
T,  he  speaks  well  of  the  larger  bath,  and 
It  out  of  the  smaller  may  be  constructed 
inter  apartments*.    A  ootered  place  for 

must  therefore  be  added  ;  which,  if  it  is 

large  as  that  in  Tusculannm,  will  not  cost 
ore  than  half  the  price,  in  this  place.  But 
temple  which  I  want,  nothing  seems  more 
iate  than  the  grove  with  which  I  was  for- 
cquainted ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  little 
ed  ;  now  I  hear  it  is  very  much  so  :  there 
ig  that  I  should  prefer  to  it.  On  this 
entreat  you  to  bear  with  my  extravagance, 
ns,  that  if  Faberius  pays  me  that  debit  I 
>t  have  you  make  a  question  about  the 

would  have  you  outbid  Otho.  At  the 
le  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  exceed  the 
>f  reason  ;  for  I  think  I  know  the  man. 
If  he  has  been  so  roughly*  treated,  that  I 
ink  he  will  care  to  be  a  purchaser.  What  ? 
i  suffer  ? — But  why  do  I  reason  about  it  ? 
ttle  this  Faberian  hccount,  let  me  have  it 

a  dear  rate :  if  not,  I  must  not  think  of 
:  a  cheap  one.  Let  us  try  Clodia  there- 
t  whom  I  entertain  hope,  both  on  account 
>eing  mnch  cheaper,  and  because  Dola- 

obably  means  the  embarnuManent  in  which  he 
elf  upon  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
>f  which  be  q>eakB  ao  much  in  book  xi.,  when 
irhst  etepn  he  ought  to  take  to  conciliate  Cesar, 
1  the  clTects  of  his  di^leasure. 
oent,  or  death,  now  appears  more  desirable  to 
life  of  sorrow  and  diAsatisfootion,  after  the  Iom 
Iter,  and  Iom  of  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
I  probaUe  that  this  may  have  been  somebody 
us  thought  of  as  a  husband  for  Attica. 
I  Coraillcf  us. 

itect  under  Cyrus,  of  whom  mention  was  for- 
.  See  book  ii.  letter  & 

dent  Romans  used  to  have  summer  and  winter 
the  latter  of  which  Plinius  calls  hibtrnaeula. 

sertain  to  what  rough  treatmsnt  Cicero  refers. 


bella's  debt^  is  on  the  point  of  being  liquidated, 
so  that  I  may  trust  to  paying  in  ready  money. 
Enough  about  the  gardens.  To-morrow  1  hope  to 
see  you,  unless  some  business  prevent ;  which  I 
wish  may  be  Faberius's.    However,  if  you  can. 


LETTER  XXX. 
I  RETURN  you  Cicero's*  letter.  O  hard-hearted 
man,  who  are  not  moved  with  his  dangers*  !  He 
accuses  me  also.  I  should  have  sent  you  his 
letter;  for  as  to  the  other  respecting  his  achiete- 
ments,  I  take  it  to  be  a  copy  of  yours.  1  hate 
sent  a  messenger  to  Cumanum  to-day,  to  whom  I 
have  entrusted  your  letter  to  Vestorius,  which  was 
brought  by  Phamaces.  I  had  just  despatched 
Demea  to  you,  when  Eros  arrived.  But  there 
was  no  news  in  the  letter  he  brought,  excepting 
that  the  sale^  would  be  in  two  days.  Therefore 
after  that',  as  you  mention  ;  and  I  wish  the  Fabe- 
rian business  may  previously  have  been  settled. 
Eros,  says  he',  will  not  come  to-day ;  but  thinks 
he  may  to-morrow  morning.  You  must  pay  him 
attention ;  though  such  flattery  is  not  hr  removed 
from  guilt.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  find  out,  if  you  can,  who  were  the 
ten  commissioners  sent  to  Mummius*.  Polybius 
does  not  mention  their  names.  I  remember  only 
the  consular  Albinns,  and  Sp.  Mummius,  and 
think  I  have  heard  Hortensius  name  Tuditanus. 
But  in  Libo's  annals  it  appears  that  Tuditanus  was 
made  praetor  fourteen  years  after  Mummius's 
consulship ;  which  does  not  accord.  1  think  of 
writing  some  political  congress,  supposed  to  be 
held  at  Olympi^  or  whenT  you  will,  after  the 
manner  of  your  firiend  Dicsearchus. 


LETTER  XXXL 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  received  hj 
Demea'  a  letter  dated  the  day  before,  by  which  I 
might  expect  yon  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But 
I  apprehend  tiiat  longing,  as  I  do,  for  your  arrival, 
I  shall  myself  be  the  occasion  of  stopping  you. 
For  I  cannot  suppose  the  Faberian  business  will 
be  so  soon  despatched  (e? en  if  it  is  in  train)  but 
that  it  will  meet  with  some  impediment.  When 
you  are  at  liberty  therefore  ' ;  as  you  are  still  likely 
to  be  kept  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me 
the  books  of  Dicsearchus,  which  you  mention,  and 
likewise  his  Kterdfiwns^.      About  the    letter  to 

7  Doe  to  Cioero. 

s  Young  Quintns's.  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

•  This  is  said  ironically  of  the  dangers  he  had  magnified 
in  bis  campaign  with  Cesar  in  Spain. 

b  Can  this  mean  the  sate  of  Scapula's  gardens  ? 
c  After  the  sale  you  will  come  to  me. 
'  Faberius. 

•  See  letters  4  and  «  of  this  book. 

'  It  appears  by  the  preceding  letter  that  Cioero  had  sent 
this  Demea  before  to  Atticus,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  brought  back  a  letter  from  Attions  to  Cioero,  which  is 
that  spoken  of.  The  expression  of  the  text  is  liable  to  the 
same  ambiguity  as  that  in  the  translation. 

ff  The  seniw  is  obvious,  that  he  wished  Atticus  to  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  be  was  at  liberty.  I  have  thought  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  was  sufliciently  dear,  without 
adding  to  the  originaL 

k  Meaning  his  book  upon  the  descent  Into  Trophonins'S 
cave,  which  was  beCore  mentioned.  See  book  vL  letter  2. 
3E 
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Cmaar  I  am  quite  determined.  And  tbe  yery  thing 
which  they  say  he  mendont  in  his  letter,  that  he 
will  not  go  against  the  Parthiaos  till  affairs  at 
home  are  settled ,  is  the  same  that  I  advised  in 
my  letter.  But  were  it  otherwise,  whichever  he 
chose  to  do,  he  might,  with  my  consent.  For  does 
he  wait  for  this  forsooth?  And  will  he  do  nothing 
but  by  my  advice  ?  Let  us,  I  beseech  you,  have 
done  with  this,  and  be  at  least  half-free ;  which 
we  may  yet  be  by  saying  nothing,  and  keeping 
quiet.  But  speak  to  Otho,  as  you  propose ;  and 
make  an  end,  my  Atticus,  of  that  business '.  For 
I  can  find  no  other  place  where  I  can  be  with  you, 
and  yet  not  be  in  the  ftirum.  With  regard  to  the 
price,  this  has  occurred  to  me.  C.  Albanius  is  tbe 
nearest  neighbour;  who  bought  of  M.  Pilius  1000 
acres,  as  wdl  as  I  remember,  for  11,500  sestertia' 
(92,000/.) ;  and  everything  is  now  lower.  But  my 
wishes  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  in  which 
I  am  likely  to  have  no  rival  besides  Otho.  Even 
upon  him  you  will  be  able  to  make  some  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  easier,  if  you  have  the  assistance  of 
Canus^.  O  silly  gluttony^ !  Let  him  suppose  that 
I  maintain  the  sternness  of  a  father".  You  will 
reply  to  his  letter,  if  there  ia  anything  you  wish  to 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XXXIL 
Hatiko  received  a  second  letter  from  you  to- 
day, I  did  not  care  to  leave  you  with  only  one  in 
return.  Do  as  you  mention  in  regard  to  FabeHus ; 
for  on  him  depends  the  whole  success  of  my  design. 
Had  not  this  design  been  in  agitation,  (believe  me 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,)  I  should  not  trouble 
myself.  Therefore,  as  you  do  (for  nothing  can 
exceed  this)  urge,  insist,  accomplish.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  both  books  of  Dicse- 
archus  on  the  Soul,  and  likewise  that  on  the 
Descent ".  I  do  not  fin^  his  Tripoliticon,  or  the 
letter  which  he  sent  to  Aristoxenus.  I  now  par- 
ticularly  want  those  ^  three  books ;  they  would  be 
convenient  for  the  subject  p  which  I  have  in  con- 
templation. The  "  Torquatus"  <i  is  at  Rome  :  I  have 
desired  it  may  be  sent  to  you.  The  *'  Catulus''  and 
**  LucuUus"  '  I  imagine  you  have  had  before  ;  but  I 
have  msde  new  introductions  to  these  books,  which 
1  wish  jou  to  have,  containing  an  eulogium  upon 
each  of  these  persons  ;  and  there  are  some  other 
additions.    You  have  not  quite  understood  what  I 

1  Of  the  gardens. 

J  I  oonoeive  the  figures  ought  to  be  interpreted  Centies 
deeiet  qMitujuiet.  See  book  L  letter  8.  note  i. 

^  Q.  OelUusCanus  was  an  early  friend  of  Atticus,  men- 
tkmed  by  Com.  Nepos. 

1  This  probably  alludes  to  some  account,  received 
throufrh  Attieas,  of  his  son's  expoulve  living; 

»  That  is,  PuUt  wu  patrU  iutri  partet.  At  that  time 
parents  used  great  severity  towards  their  children ;  for 
whom  Flutaroh  therefore  reocHnmenda  the  interference  of 
an  uncl&~8ee  Plat*  IIcpl  ^iXaZfK^ias  near  tbe  end. 

■  Eikitl«4  Kard$affiSf  or  the  Descent  into  the  Cave  of 
Trophonlus.    See  letter  31  of  this  book. 

«  The  two  treatises  on  the  Soul,  and  that  upon  the 
Descent. 

f  Prebably  his  Tusculan  Questions. 

4  A  tseatfae  of  Cicero's,  so  called  from  Torquatns  being 
the  principal  character  named  In  It :  perhaps  the  first  book 
of  hU  treatise  "  De  Finibua"  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

'  The  original  names  of  two  books  of  his  **  Acsdemioa.** 
See  letter  Ifl  of  this  book. 


wrote  to  you  about  tbe  ten 
1  suppose  was  owing  to  my  writing  by  sbberiir 
tions.  For  I  meant  to  inquire  about  C.  Tuditum, 
who  I  heard  from  Hortensius  had  been  ooc  ef  ^ 
ten.  But  in  Libo's  annals  I  see  that  be  «ai  pes. 
tor  in  the  consulship  of  P.  PopilUns  and  P.  Rspi* 
lius.  Could  he  then  have  been  a  conuaisww 
fourteen  years  before  he  was  praetor?  Criai 
indeed  he  became  qusestor  extremdy  kte,  vkkk  I 
do  not  think  was  the  case  ;  for  I  obtcrre  tkst  k 
had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  cnruk*  ofieo  « 
the  regular  times.  I  knew  that  Postbosiiai  ns 
one  of  them,  whose  statue  yon  say  you  nmeake 
at  the  Isthmus.  It  is  he  who  was  with  Lsolai: 
for  whom  I  have  to  thank  yon,  as  a  very  proper 
personage  at  that  congress  *.  You  wiU  M  wt 
then  tbe  others  if  yon  can ;  that  I  msj  k«e  i 
splendid  assemblage  of  characters. 


LETTER   XXXIIL 

Strange  negligence  I  Can  you  snpfMise  M 
Balbus  and  Faberius  had  ever  once  told  ne  Ae 
declaration"  was  given  in  ?  Moreover,  it  m  bf 
their  direction  that  I  sent  up  on  purpose  to  m^ 
my  declaration,  which  they  said  it  was  proper  is 
do.  It  was  made  by  the  freed- man  PhiUitiaa  1 
believe  you  are  acquainted  with  the  derk* :  ^ 
you  will  write  to  him.  and  that  without  d^.  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  Faberius,  as  yon  sclvise;  isi 
imagine  you  will  have  had  some  commanicstisi*fik 
Balbus  to-day  in  the  capitol.  I  have  no  ta^ 
in  regard  to  Virgilius*.  I  have  no  reasoa  foe  it 
on  his  own  account ;  and  if  I  should  purehise,  d 
what  will  he  have  to  complain  ?  But  ;os  BBt 
take  care,  that,  being  in  Africa,  he  don  not  sd  tke 
same  part  as  CkUus*.  You  wiU  see  sb«t  ^ 
account  with  Crispins  r.  But  if  FIsdcos  tkiaki 
of  it',  there  may  be  some  difficulty.  You  i^  I 
are  both  of  us  desirous  that  yon  should  gobc  » 
me  ;  but  this  business  must  not  be  left.  Tits  li 
indeed  good  news,  that  you  hope  Oibo  w&j  be 
gained*.  Respecting  the  valuation,  as  yoe  0T« 
when  we  have  entered  upon  the  negodation;  tkosgh 
his  letter  only  relates  to  the  quantity  of  land.  Cm- 
dude  with  Piso*  if  you  can.  I  have  reoe«« 
Dicfearchus's  book,  and  expect  the 
Give  instrucdons  to  somebody  about  the 


■  The  prwtors,  consuls,  censors,  and  chfaf  adfa^vg** 
allowed  to  use  particular  carriagei^  citmtt,froB  ■*•'" 
they  were  called  ourule  offices. 

«  Which  Cicero  proposed  to  Introduce  In  asaie  ae^tns- 
Use.  See  letter  30  of  this  book. 

«  A  declaration  of  each  personls  property  «s«gH«  ^ 
to  the  oenmn  every  fifth  year ;  and  in  tbe  intavsl  c*"? 
new  aoceasion  was  registered  by  the  prwtot  T1ttdfcta» 
tinn  here  spoken  of  may  probaUy  relate  toeootsai^*'"' 
of  Faberius'S  property  to  Cicero. 

▼  The  secretary  whose  business  It  was  to  neiin  &» 
declaration. 

*  Virgilius,  one  of  the  oo-beirs  of  Soapnls,  spp«n  ^ 
have  been  in  Africa  in  support  of  Pompetecl  juij*^ 
consequence  of  which  it  is  probable  his  share  Bayks>* 
been  confiscated. 

«  In  surrendering  upon  condition  of  reootsring  U»^ 
perty.  Thli  CmliuB  is  supposed  to  be  a  diSami  f«« 
from  him  mentioned  in  letter  3  of  this  book. 

7  Mentioned  in  book  zU.  letter  U. 

*  Designs  to  purchase  tiie  gardens 

*  See  letter  31  of  this  book, 
b  See  book  xiL  letters. 
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en'.  He  will  find  it  in  the  book  which  con- 
s  the  decrees  of  the  scnmte  in  the  consulate  of 
Cornelius  and  L.  Mummius.  Yoor  coojec- 
iboQt  Tuditanai  is  Terj  probable ;  that,  as 
as  at  Corinth,  (for  Hortensius  did  not  men- 
it  inconsiderate! J,)  he  was  then  either  quaestor 
liiitary  tribune ;  and  I  rather  suppose  this  to 
been  the  case.  You  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
&t)in  Ahtiochos.  Learn  also  in  what  year  he 
qoKstor,  or  military  tribune.  If  neither 
s,  then,  whether  he  was  in  the  number  of 
eutenants  or  of  the  pages  ^  ;  provided  he  was 
It  war  at  all.  I  was  speaking  of  Varro,  and 
d  the  wolf  m  the  fable  *.  For  he  came  to 
nd  at  such  a  time,  that  I  invited  him  to  stay ; 
id  not  use  so  much  violence  as  to  tear  his 
;  for  I  remember  that  expression  of  yours  ; 
hey  were  a  Urge  company,  and  I  was  not 
red.  Nevertheless,  soon  after  came  C. 
)  with  T.  Carrinas.  Their  coats  I  scarcely 
^»;  yet  they  stayed,  and  it  fell  out  very 

But  Capito,  by  chance,  entered  upon  the 
t  of  enlarging  the  city  ^ ;  that  the  Tiber  was 
wrought  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  at  the  foot 

Vatican  hills;   that  the  Campus  Martius 

be  built  up,  and  the  yat\can  plain  to  be 
ted  into  another  Campus  Martius.     "  What 

say  ? "  cried  I.  *'  I  am  going  to  the  auc- 
lat,  if  I  can  with  propriety,  I  may  purchase 
I's  gardens."  **  Take  care  how  you  do 
fi  he  ;  **  for  tbe  law  will  certainly  be  car* 
i  it  is  Caesar's  wish."  I  heard  him  very 
ly,  but  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  take  place, 
at  say  you  ?  You  know  Capito's  diligence 
Dg  out  news.  He  is  not  inferior  to  Camil- 
et  me  hear  about  tbe  business  of  the  15th' ; 
that  which  brings  me  up.  I  had  likewise 
ther  affairs,  which,  however,  I  can  easily 

two  or  three  days  later.  But  I  by  no 
rish  you  to  be  harassed  with  travelling.  I 
rire  Dionysius.  As  to  what  you  say  about 
I  have  set  him  quite  at  liberty,  as  far  as 
J  me ;  for  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday  to  say 
id  no  occasion  for  his  assistance  on  the 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

B  to  Aatnra  the  25th  ^,  having  stopped 
urs  at  Lanuvium  to  avoid  the  heat.  I 
:  glad  if  yoa  could  without  much  trouble 
excused  from  going  to  Rome  before  tbe 
ich  70a  can  do  through  E^atius.  But, 
,  my  principal"  concern  is,  that  you 
names  he  wiahed  to  know.  See  letter  3U  of  this 

men  of  famfly  who  went  for  instmotkm  in  the 

prorincial  governors 

pake  of  him,  in  be  came. 

te   thfe  to  allode  to  aome  joking  expreaskm 

ed  tor  Attlcufl. 

■H>t  preee  them  to  stay. 

er  20  of  this  Iwok. 

r  35  of  this  hook.     The  day  of  Brimiin^  sale. 

text  is  Idlb.  Mai.,  bat  it  has  josUy  been  mis- 

this  is  an  error,  or  false  interpolatina.    Tbe 

<led  vras  iwobably  July,  tbe  time  of  Brinnius* 

r  in  Joly ,  after  his  rctmn  from  Arpinmn. 
It. 

the  mslcins  Maximum  bc^in  the  sentanoe; 
where  else  Joins  it  with  Egnatins. 


should  complete  the  arrangement  vrith  Publilius' 
while  I  may  be  considered  as  absent.  Write  me 
word  what  is  said  about  this.  **  As  if  the  people 
cared  forsooth^"  In  truth,  I  apprehend  not;  for 
it  is  an  old  story.  But  I  wanted  to  fill  the  page. 
Why  should  I  say  more  ?  as  I  shall  presently  be 
with  you,  unless  you  put  it  off.  For  I  have  already 
written  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

O  DisoRAciPUL  circumstance !  Your  name- 
sake' is  enlarging  the  city,  which  he  never  saw  till 
within  these  two  years,  and  which  he  thinks  too 
little  even  to  hold  him.  I  expect  to  hear  from  yon 
upon  this  subject.  You  say  that  you  will  present  the 
books  4  to  Varro  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  He  has 
got  them  then  by  this  time,  and  all  doubt  is  at  an 
end.  Ah  !  if  you  could  know  what  risk  yon  run' ! 
unless  my  letter  has  perhaps  stopped  you.  But 
you  had  not  received  it  when  you  wrote  last  I  am 
anxious  to  know  therefore  how  tbe  affair  stands. 


LETTER   XXXVI. 

Though  what  yon  tell  me  of  Bmtns's  affection, 
and  your  walk  together,  is  nothing  new,  but  the 
very  same  that  I  have  often  heard  before ;  yet  the 
oftoier,  tbe  more  agreeable.  And  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  me,  because  you  take  pleasure  in  it; 
and  the  more  certain  because  it  comes  from  you. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 

I  SEND  yon  this  second  letter  to-day.  NoUiing 
can  be  more  convenient  or  more  suitable  than  what 
you  mention  about  Xeno's  debt,  and  tbe  forty  ses- 
tertia  (300/.)  from  Epiros*.  Tbe  younger  Balbus 
spake  of  that  business'  to  me  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  nothing  new,  but  that  Hirtins  dispntiMl 
sharply  vrith  Quintus*  in  my  behalf;  while  he  ^con- 
tinued everywhere,  and  especially  in  company,  to 
ntter  many  calumnies  first  about  me,  then  sibont 
his  own  father.  But  nothing  of  what  he  said  was 
so  plausible,  as  that  we  were  both  exceedingly  hostile 
towards  Csesar  ;  that  we  were  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
and  that  I  was  even  to  be  guarded  against  It 
was  quite  formidsble ;  but  that  I  knew  our  king 
was  aware  of  my  having  no  spirit  left  He  said 
• 

■  Respecting  his  divorce  from  Pnblilia,  and  tbe  repay- 
ment of  her  do<rer. 

o  A  well-known  cipnaaton  in  the  "  Andrla"  of  Teno- 
tina. 

p  This  was  probably  tome  mrTeyor,  at  whose  sogfsatian 
Ccaar  may  have  thought  of  extouling  the  city. 

4  Tbe  *'Acaderoica,''addre»ed  to  Varro.  WUcli,  tboogh 
done  at  Atticus'  suggeetioo,  yet  Atticiu  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  recommeDding.     See  letter  26  of  this  book. 

r  Said  in  pleasant  mockoy  of  bis  friend's  timidity. 

•  Tbis  money  due  to  Atticus  from  his  estates  in  Epims, 
and  a  debt  from  Xeno  at  Athens,  [lee  book  ▼.  letter  10,] 
was  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  yocrng  Cteero  In  Athens, 
and  repaid  by  hb  father  at  Rome. 

t  Tbe  calumnies  of  young  Qnlntos.  who  was  with  tha 
anny  in  Spain.    See  book  zii.  letter  38. 

«  Tbe  nephew. 

▼  Qnintas. 

SB3 
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too  that  I  was  terere  towards  mj  ton  Cicero ;  bat 
of  that  as  he  pleases.  I  am  glad  I  gave  to  Lepta's 
messenRer  my  panegyric  on  Porcia*  before  I 
reoeiTea  yoar  letter.  Yoa  will  take  care,  therefore, 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  tliat  if  it  is  sent  to 
Domitias  and  Bmtus,  it  may  be  sent  in  this  form'. 
Yon  will  continue  to  give  me  daily  information 
about  the  gladiators  7,  and  other  subjects  that  are 
hlown  aboot,  as  yon  call  it.  I  should  be  glad,  if 
Tou  think  well  of  it,  that  you  would  call  upon  Bal- 
bus  and  Offilius  about  advertising  the  sale*.  I  spake 
to  Balbus  myself,  who  agreed  t6  it.  I  imagine  Offi- 
lius has  a  written  account  of  all  the  property. 
Balbus  has  alsa  But  Balbus  wished  for  an  early 
day,  and  at  Rome ;  if  Cssar's  arrival  should  be 
delayed,  the  day  might  be  put  off.  But  he  seems 
to  be  just  here.  Therefore  take  the  whole  into 
consideration;  for  Vestorius  has  signified  his 
acquiescence*. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 

As  I  was  writing  before  dawn  against  ^e  Epieur 
reans  *,  by  the  same  lamp  and  labour*  I  scrawled 
something  to  you,  and  sent  it  before  it  was  light 
Afterwards,  having  slept  again,  when  1  got  up  at 
sun-rise  1  received  a  letter  from  your  sister's  son  ^ 
which  I  send  you.  The  beginning  of  it  is  very 
reproachful ;  but  perhaps  "  he  did  it  without  con- 
sideration *."  It  runs  thus:  **  I  am  sorry  for 
everything  that  can  be  said  discreditably  of  you.** 
Meaning  that  many  things  might  be  said  against 
me,  though  he  professed  not  to  approve  it  Can 
anything  be  more  foul  ?  But  you  shall  read  the 
rest,  and  jadge  for  yourself ;  for  1  inclose  it  to 
you.  You  mentioned  sometime  since,  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  daily  and  continual  commendations 
of  our  fnend  Brutus,  such  as  manv  persons  have 
told  me  he  bestows  upon  me.  He' has  said  some- 
thing about  it  to  me,  and  I  imagine  to  you,  which 
you  will  let  me  know.  What  he  may  have  written 
to  his  father  about  me,  I  cannot  teU.  But  observe 
how  dutifully  he  speaks  of  his  mother:  **  In  order," 
says  he,  ^  that  I  might  be  with  youf  as  much  as 
possible,  I  wished  to  have  a  house  hired  for  me, 
and  so  I  told  you ;  but  you  have  not  done  it,  so 
that  we  shall  be  less  together.  For  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  that  house ;  you  know  why."    The  reason 


»  Csto't  sister,  who  had  Utely  died.  She  was  mother 
to  DomUloB.  See  letter  48  of  this  book,  which  should  hsre 
preceded  this. 

'  In  the  corrected  form  in  which  Cicero  had  sent  it  pre- 
viously to  his  hearing  from  Attious  09  the  subject. 

7  To  be  exhibited  upon  Cssar's  return  from  Spain. 

■  It  is  not  certain  what  sale  is  here  intoMled ;  powlbly 
that  of  Cluvius's  property.  [See  letter  45  of  this  book.] 
Balbus  probably  acted  as  Coar's  agent. 

•  That  is,  his  readinees  to  have  it  take  place  at  an  early 
day. 

1»  The  Sdbook  of  his  Tusculan  QnestSona,  on  which  he 
was  at  this  time  engaged. 

e  Writing  before  it  was  light,  he  of  oourae  wrote  by  a 
lamp.  The  expression  "  lamp  and  Uboar  "  was  familiar  to 
the  Romans;  and  though  not  10  in  English,  it  seemed  de- 
sixable  nevertheleis  to  preserve  it  in  the  tiandation. 

^  Ouintus. 

•  I  suspect  the  Greek  ezpreedon  in  the  original  to  be 
taken  firom  some  former  letter  of  Attious,  written  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  nephew's  misconduct 

'  Quintus  the  younger. 

s  His  father,  to  whom  this  letter  was  wrtttflo. 


his  father  gives,  is  his  aversion  to  h» 
Now  help  me,  my  Atticus,  with  yoiar 
"  SbaU  I  mount  the  lofty  waU  of  joatioe^?"  th« 
is,  shall  I  openly  spurn  him,  and  east  him  «f  ? 
**  Or  shall  I  UMthe  crooked  pathsof  dissimohrtiaar 
Fpr  I  may  add  with  Pindar—*'  to  say  the  trvth^ay 
mind  is  dirided."  The  former  is  more  soiiahk  te 
my  disposition ;  but  perhaps  the  latter  to  the  tea 
Whatever  be  your  opinion,  be  asauied  that  mm  k 
the  same.  I  am  most  apprehennve  of  ha  iatrai- 
ing  upon  me  in  Tuacnlannm.  It  would  be  esncr 
managed  in  a  greater  concourse.  Shall  I  remove* 
then  to  Astura?  What  if  Cesar  diould  wMaif 
arrive  ?  Help  me,  I  beseech  yon,  with  yov  aivke. 
I  will  do  as  yon  determine. 


LETTER   XXXIX. 

O  YANiTT  beyond  bdief  i !  To  tefl  las  Crikr 
that  he  must  absent  himself  from  home  on  ttxmai 
of  his  mother !  How  dntifia !  Bat  his  fitfkr 
already  relaxes,  and  says  that  hia  scm  bad  reaaoa  t» 
be  angry  with  him.  I  will,  however,  feflow  jmt 
advice ;  for  I  see  you  prefer  the  crooked^,  t  «fi 
go  to  Rome,  as  you  recommend,  ^km^  sgn^ 
my  inclination;  for  I  am  deeply  engaged  is 
writing.  By  the  same  opportunity,  yoa  say  I  dsS 
see  Brutus,  But  were  it  not  for  that  other  lessns ', 
this  drcomstance  "*  would  not  bring  me  np :  6( 
he  does  not  come  from  whence  I  oooU  wiA*; 
nor  has  he  been  long  absent,  or  ever  written  to  aa. 
But  yet  I  want  to  know  how  his  journey  has  tamed 
out  **.  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  bc  t^ 
books  which  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  espedifif 
those  of  Phsedrus,  entitled  Tltpiff^^  and  txxMm  K 


LETTER  XL. 

Dobs  Brutus  say  this,  that  Cseaar  brings  goei 
tidings  to  worthy  people  ?  But  where  will  he  M 
them  ?  Unless  perhaps  he  hangs  himself  i  to 
here  what  support  he  meeU  widi !  Where  thm  is 
that  device  of  yours,  which  I  saw  in  the  Parthcnoe', 


and  quoted  i 


latlBBgft^ 


^  Ti^en  troai  Pindar, 
Plato  in  his  Ropublic. 

<  To  be  out  of  QnintuB*s  way. 

J  I  have  supposed  it  ought  to  be  written  i 

k  This  relates  to  (*«crooJtefjMUU<t^4inteida«fasB«- 
tioned  In  the  preceding  letter. 

i  To  avoid  encountering  his  nephew  in  TiatailasaiB. 

■•  The  meeting  Brutus. 

■  Cicero  did  not  i4>proTe  of  Kutns's  payng  oomi  t^ 
Cesar  by  going  10  fiu-  to  attend  him  on  hii  ntata  t» 
Roma 

o  One  object  of  his  Journey  arema  to  havvbea  te  a^ 
taining  the  pnetorahip  through  Ccear^  fkvmr. 

P  Commentators  are  not  agreed  about  the  text,  sai  it  ii 
in  vain  to  conjecture  what  these  bofdcs  might  be. 

^  This  nuy  probably  allude  to  something  pnvlserij  aid 
byAttkms.  It  appears  to  be  meant  of  Ccaar.  who  bsw^ 
oocasianed  the  death  of  so  many  good  dtlaent,  eaaM  «^ 
find  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  any  deserving  that  s^» 

'  It  seems  most  probable  that  tUs  may  mma  tKm» 
library,  or  gallery,  bel<mging  to  Brutus.  ■>  called  fna  the 
temple  at  Athens,  and  in  whidi  he  might,  by  tbe  athm 
ot  Atticus,  have  placed  statues,  or  pictiire»>  «f  hit  ma^ 
tors  Bmtus  and  Ahala,  the  assertors  of  their  oeantrT^ 
liberty,  the  first  against  TarqaintaB,  Um  seond  W^i"^ 
O-HeUuB. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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lilt  and  Bnitas  t  But  what  can  he  do  ?  I 
based  with  what  follows*,  that  not  eren  he  S 
las  been  the  soorce  of  all  oar  atrocities,  thinks 
»f  our  nephew.  I  had  feared  that  even  Bra* 
ight  entertain  affection  for  him  :  for  so  he 
ited  in  the  letter  he  wrote  in  reply  to  mine, 
t  he"  had  tasted  some  of  his ^  stories.  Bot, 
1  isf,  when  we  meet.  Yet  what  do  joa 
?  that  I  should  go  up  ?  or  staj  ?  To  say 
ith,  1  am  both  entangled  in  my  books,  and 
iof  to  receive  him  *  here.  I  understand  his 
is  gone  to-day  to  meet  him  at  the  Acrono- 
xks*.  It  is  surprising  how  angry  he  went ; 
;  I  was  obliged  to  check  him.  But  I  am 
easily  changed.  Therefore  I  must  hereafter 
are  how  1  conduct  myself  7.  But  consider 
fOQ  think  of  my  going  up ;  and,  if  it  can 
riy  seen  to-morrow,  let  me  be  informed  of 
liog  early  in  the  morning  *. 


LETTER  XLI. 

iTB  sent  to  Quintus  the  letter  for  your 
Upon  his  complaining  of  the  quarrel 
1  young  Quintus  and  his  mother,  (on  which 
he  told  his  son  that  he  would  remove  from 
(e  *,)  I  mentioned  that  he  had  written  a  very 
letter  to  his  mother,  but  none  to  you.  He 
prised  at  the  first  circumstance ;  but  vrith 

0  you,  he  said  the  fault  rested  with  him- 
he  had   repeatedly  written   to   his    son 

8  of  severity  respecting  your  unkindness 
him.  But  upon  his  saying  that  he  relent^, 
im  (after  reading  your  letter  recommend- 
limulation)  that  I  diould  not  be  angrv  with 
or  then  came  on  the  mention  of  Cana'. 
eed,  if  that  proposal  should  be  adopted,  it' 
neceasary.     But,  as  you  observe,   some 

1  must  be  paid  to  our  own  dignity;  and 
t  both  to  be  in  the  same  mind,  though  his 
>  wards  n»e  is  thegreater  and  more  notorious. 
3mtna  brings  anything  conciliatory,   we 

hesitate.  When  we  meet,  however :  for 
ing  of  some  moment,  and  requires  caution, 
ow  therefore  *,  unless  I  receive  from  you 
ther  leaire '  of  absence. 

JcQsli  letter. 


Cloeea 
u». 

xt  i»  muwrtaia,  and  (be  plaoe  onknown. 
onoelTe  ibe  sentcooe  oosht  to  \m  oonptctod  ; 
"XMt  he  most  be  carefal  bow  he  reproacb«d  bis 
rhom  be  ralglit  mum  ahtr  have  occaikin  to 
in  the  proMDt  instaaee. 

oa  the  dMj  after  to-Muriow.  Bm  waaied  to 
fn  Atticas  an  early  aeeonnt  at  ererythixm  relat- 
x's  ftpproAcii,  that  he  might  fcfalato  his  mea- 
Singly 

.«r  37  of  this  book. 
t<T  as  or  tills  book, 
►lupoaed  aa  a  nwtc^  for  Qotetaa. 

r  to  iUfwWr  hto  SlMlfasTa. 


ifvnpto 


tJmaHno  that  laaed  act  »i 
Sortktebook. 


LETTER  XLII. 

Hi  '  came  to  me,  and  was  very  much  dejected  ; 
upon  which  I  said,  but  what  makes  you  so 
thoughtful  ?  Do  you  ask,  says  he,  one  who  has  a 
journey  to  perform ;  and  a  journey  to  the  war,  and 
that  a  dangerous  and  a  disgraceful  one^?  What 
then  obliges  you  to  go?  said  I.  My  debts,  he 
replied ;  and  yet  I  have  not  even  enouah  to  sup- 
port me  on  the  road.  In  this  plaoe  f  borrowed 
something  from  your  eloquence,  and  held  mv 
tongue.  But,  he  went  on  to  say,  I  am  most  of  all 
vexed  about  mv  uncle.  On  what  account  ?  said  I. 
Because,  says  he,  he  is  angry  vrith  me.     Why  do 


you  suffer  it  ?  I  said.  (For  I  chose  rather  to  sa^ 
so,  than,  why  do  you  give  occasion  for  it  ?)  I  wii 
not  suffer  it,  says  he  ;  for  I  will  remove  tne  cause 


a 


of  it.  You  do  righUy,  said  I ;  but  if  it  is  not 
troublesome,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
cause  may  be.  Because,  whilst  I  was  deliberating 
whom  I  should  manj,  I  did  not  satisfy  my  mother, 
and  so  did  not  satisfy  him.  But  at  present  there 
is  nothing  I  so  much  wish  *,  and  am  ready  to  do 
what  they  desire.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well, 
said  I,  and  I  commend  you.  But  how  soon  ?  I  sm 
indifferent  about  the  time,  said  he,  since  I  approve 
of  the  thmg.  But  I  thhik,  said  I,  that  it  should  be 
before  you  set  out ;  for  so  you  will  give  satisfaction 
also  to  your  father.  I  will  do,  savs  he,  as  you 
advise.  So  ended  this  dialogue,  out  hark  you  i 
yon  recollect  that  my  birth-day  is  the  3d  of 
January  ;  you  will  accordingly  be  with  me.  Just 
as  I  had  finished  my  letter,  see  here,  Lepidus  begs 
me  to  come  op.  I  imagine  the  augurs  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  way  of  consecrating  a  temple.  But  let 
us  go  i.    I  shall  therefore  see  you. 


LETTER  XLIIL 
I  SHALL  certainly  avail  myself  of  this  delay  of  a 
day ;  and  you  have  done  very  kindly  to  let  me 
know  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  write  yourself 
immediately  from  the  sports,  and  to  let  me  get 
your  letter  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  expect  it 
I  have  indeed  some  business  to  tnmsact  In  Rone, 
bat  I  can  do  it  two  days  later. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
Tour  letter  was  most  pleasing,  however  un- 
pleasant the  ctrcumstance  of  the  procession^.   But 
yet  it  is  notunpleaaant  toknow  everything,  even  that 
affidr  of  CotU*.      The  populace  indeed  behaved 

a  Youaf  Qahitaa. 

k  Affshnt  the  Parthiaae,  hy  whom  CnMsos  had  ham 
defeated  and  eUin. 
1  A«  to  give  tbem  mUtUcH/m, 

i  Here  follow  two  (inek  worde,  probaWr  eerrspted*  sad 
Lie  more  iatcUifiMc  bjr  the  eoBjeedwaa  o#  aoM- 


k  The  iifinaatiw  here  yAea of  sbwih  Uthmehem  that 
called  Cirvcooiaa.  exhibited  io  the  nrvtf  Umzimm,  when 
the  iaiigrs  of  the  f^ds  were  dnwa  eifrnf  wHb  tmat  p'Jtmp 
prrrimdy  to  the  exhibttym  o#  the  SBniea.  tJo  ti,m  *tnfmAnm 
Cwm/"*  ime^e  wae  eim*  drawn  aczt  to  that  *4  yft^Utry.  bf 
aa  adnlatorjr  deerae  <d  the  eeaate 

i  It  h  mtpftoetA  thM  Cocta.  evm  at  thle  th»e.  betaa  to 
Hiralr  tifaiilrfnf ''rri  hnt.  T-nirrrti — rtrf  trrrT  -1 1  nrrt 
l^rvpaeey  that  the  I'artUaae  eaald  eaJjr  be  ata^asnd  bya 
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nobly  in  giving  no  applause  eyen  to  the  ttatae  of 
Victory,  on  account  of  its  bad  neighbour  "*.  Brutus 
baa  been  with  me,  and  wished  me  very  much  to  write 
something  to  Cesar ;  to  which  I  agreed ;  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  see  the  procesaion".  And  hare 
you  Tentured  to  present  the  books  to  Varro  ^  ?  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  be  may  think  of  them. 
Bat  when  will  he  read  them  ?  I  quite  approve  of 
your  conduct  about  Attica  p.  It  is  something  to 
have  the  mind  elevated  with  the  sight,  as  weU  aa 
with  the  awe  and  celebrity,  of  the  ceremony.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  Cotta  <i.  Libo 
I  have  with  me,  and  I  had  Casca  before.  Brutus 
has  informed  me  upon  the  authority  of  T.  Ligarius, 
that  the  naming  of  L.  Curfidius  in  the  Ligarian 
speech  is  my  mistake ;  but,  as  they  say,  an  error  of 
memory.  I  knew  that  Curfidius  was  very  intimate 
with  the  family  of  Ligarius ;  but  I  see  that  he  had 
died  previously.  Therefore  give  instructions  to 
Phamaces,  AntKus,  and  Salvius%  to  erase  that 
name  from  all  the  copies. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Lamia  was  with  me  after  you  left  me ;  and  he 
brought  me  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Csesar, 
which,  though  it  waa  dated  antecedently  to  those 
brought  by  Diochares  •,  yet  plainly  declared  his 
intention  of  coming  before  the  Roman  games  K  At 
the  end  of  it  he  desired  that  Lamia  •  would  make 
every  preparation  for  the  games,  so  that  he  might 
not  hurry  up  to  no  purpose.  By  this  letter  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  arriving  before  that 
time;  and  Lamia  said  that  Balbus  upon  reading 
that  letter  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  find  I  have 
some  additional  holidays  ^ ;  but  how  many,  do,  if 
vou  love  me,  let  me  know.  You  will  be  able  to 
learn  from  Bsbius,  or  from  yonr  other  neighbour 
Egnatius.  When  you  exhort  me  to  employ  those 
days  in  expounding  philosophy,  you  urge  one  who 
is  already  running.  But  you  perceive  Uiat  I  must 
spend  that  time  with  Dolabella.  Were  I  not 
deuined  by  Torquatus*8  business*,  I  should  be 
able  to  run  down  to  Pnteoli  *,  and  return  in  time. 
Lamia,  it  seems,  had  heard  from  Balbus  that  there 
was  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  housed,  which 
ought  to  be  divided  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  a  great 

»  Cmmr, 

■  From  whiob  be  would  be  able  to  Judge  bow  high  Cmmr 
was  raised  shore  the  level  of  any  modest  addroa.  See 
letter  28  of  this  book. 

«  See  letter  U  of  this  book. 

f  In  taking  her  to  the  Ciroeoslaa  procession. 

4  Cotta,  Libo,  and  Cssca,  here  mentioned,  seem  to 
mean  certain  works  of  which  they  were  respectively  the 
author*,  as  we  say  familiarly  Locke,  or  Pope,  "M**"«»g  the 
books  written  by  them. 

r  Atticns's  librarians  or  clerks. 

•  A  freedman  of  Cesar.    See  book  xL  letter  & 

•  These  began  September  4. 

•  Lamia  was  at  thU  time  adOe,  to  which  ofBoe  was 
attached  the  care  of  the  public  games. 

•  That  the  necessary  time  of  his  going  to  Rome  was 
postponed. 

»  It  has  appeared  by  smne  former  letters  that  Cicero 
wanted  to  serve  bin  friend  Torquatus  through  the  influence 
ofl>oUbella.    See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

«  To  take  pneMssion  of  part  of  CluTins's  property,  to 
which  he  had  suooeeded.    See  letter  46  of  this  book. 

T  Clurius's  house. 


amount  of  plate,  besides  the  lands  ;  that  aa 
ought  to  take  place  at  the  earliest  tiaac.  1  aofc 
yon  would  write  me  word  what  yon  think  best  taW 
done.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  to  duxwe  eat  if 
all,  I  could  not  easily  find  anybody  more  <fi&feBt, 
or  more  ready,  or  more  friendly  towards  mt,  tka 
Vestorius;  to  whom  I  have  written  very  par- 
ticularly, and  imagine  that  yoa  have  dewe  the 
same.  This  appears  to  me  snlB^^cnt.  Whst  m 
yon  }  For  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is.  tbi 
I  may  seem  too  negligent.  I  shall  theiclsit  bspc 
to  hear  from  yon. 


LETTER  XLVL 

PoLLKX*  told  me  he  wonld  be  hmck  hj1he}3A 
of  August,  and  accordingly  came  to  me  tf  Uaa- 
vium  the  12th.  But  he  ia  rightly  called  PoQex.  act 
Index*.  You  will  learn  thmfore  from  biBsett  1 
called  upon  Balbna  :  for  Lepta,  who  waa  aaxiMi 
about  the  games  ^.  brought  me  to  him  by  force,  ia 
that  Lanuvian  villa  which  he  baa  given  ^  to 
Lepidus.  From  him  the  first  thing  I  hearim 
this — **  A  little  while  ago  I  recerved  that  lettR.ia 
which  he  strongly  confirms  his  intention  of  reivs- 
ing  before  the  Roman  games."  I  read  the  kaer. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  my  '<  Cato"  *.  btm  tke 
repeated  perusal  of  which  be  says  that  he  is  groaa 
more  copious ;  whilst  from  the  reading  of  Bratsi'i 
'*  Cato"  he  appears  to  himself  eloquent.  Froa  \m* 
I  learned  the  inheritance  of  Clnvins's  prxipertf.  0 
negligent  Vestorius  !  A  free  *  inberitaoce,  htkn 
witnesses',  within  sixty  days.  I  waa  afrud  itwoaU 
be  necessary  to  send  for  him  f .  Now  I  mast  stud 
to  desire  he  will  accept  by  my  order.  This  sfi» 
Pollez  may  therefore  return^.  I  have  also  had 
some  liberal  conversation  with  Balbos  abovt  Qa- 
vitts's  gardens,  in  which  he  promiaed  to  write  ts 
Csesar  immediately.  He  said  that  Cluvias  W 
charged  Titus  Hordeonius  with  a  legacy  of  50J*9 
sestertii  (400^)  to  Terentia,  with  the  expeMe  of  a 
monument,  and  several  oth^^  Uiings ;  bat  tkic 
there  was  no  charge  upon  me.  Pray,  geady 
reprove  Vestorius.  What  can  be  more  disoe^ 
able,  than  that  Plotiua  the  perfumer  ahoald  so  loa^ 
before  have  informed  Balbus  of  everything  by  ka 
slaves  ;  and  that  he '  should  not  have  infbraicd  se 
even  by  my  own.  I  am  sorry  for  Coasinios,  far  1 
had  a  great  regard  for  him.  If  anythxag  shoaid 
remain  after  paying  my  debts  and  my  pur^sses,  1 
will  send  it  to  Quintus;  but  I  apprehend  these 
will  oblige  me  even  to  contract  new  ones.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  house  at  Arpinmm. 

>  This  appears  to  have  been  one  oi  Cicero^  istuuuifiii 
[see  book  xL  letter  4] ;  perhaps  the  sanM  who.  ia  bookTa. 
letter  fi,  U  called  HoUux. 

•  PolUx  in  Latin  sifniiSes  the  thumb.  imOix  ^m  fan- 
finger.  /iMiex  likewise  signifies  one  who  i;iTM 
Cicero,  by  saying  he  was  no  index, 
brought  little  inforroatfoo. 

b  He  wanted  to  hare  the  charge  of  the  games  to  fee 
brated  in  honour  of  Cesar's  return. 

c  His  panexyric  upon  Cato.    Bmtoa  UkewiM 
something  no  the  sutjeot  of  his  unde  Ckto. 

*  Balbus. 
«  A  free  inheritance  might  probably  mean  ods 

cumbered  with  conditions. 
'  It  was  to  be  aooepted  before  witneesea. 
f  Vestorius.  •»  To 

1  Vestorius. 


nMtes  tbrt  he 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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here  ii  do  occasion  for  your  accasing  Vestoriut. 
ifter  I  bad  sealed  this  letter,  mj  messenger 
fed  in  the  night,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from 
written  with  great  exactness,  and  likewise  a 
'  of  the  will 


LETTER   XLVII. 

i  soon  as  joar  servant  Agamemno  touched 
the  subject,  not  of  my  going  up,  (though  1 
d  bare  done  that  also,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
oatus,)  bat  of  my  writing;  I  immediately 
«d  mj  business,  laid  aside  what  I  had  in  hand, 
bave  ezecnted  what  you  desired.  I  shall  be 
to  hate  yon  made  aconainted  with  the  account 
'  expenses  i  through  PoUex.  For  it  would  not 
editable  to  me  to  leave  him  ^  in  distress  this 
year,  whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct 
(rards  I  shall  regulate  matters  more  carefully. 
«me  PoUex  must  be  sent  back  to  accept*  on 
shalf.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to 
li ",  as  well  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  to 
as  on  account  of  Cesar's  approach.  Dola^ 
rrites  word  that  he  will  come  to  me  the  Uth. 
irksome  is  it  to  be  subject  to  a  master  ^ ! 
*day  evening  Lepidus  wrote  to  me  from 
n,  where  he  was  staying, — for  he  has  the 
which  I  sold.  He  requests  me  with  great 
tness  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  first ;  that 
Id  greatly  oblige  both  himself  and  Caesar.  I 
e  it  is  nothing,  else  Oppius  would  probably 
lid  something  to  you, — forBalbusisilL  How- 
would  rather  go  up  to  no  purpose,  than 
ly  if  there  should  be  any  real  occasion.  I 
be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  Therefore  to- 
hall  be  at  Antium  ;  to-morrow  before  noon 
reach  home  p.  If  nothing  prevents  you,  I 
)a  and  Pilia  would  dine  with  me  on  the  31  st. 
you  have  settled  everything  with  Publilius<i. 
run  back  to  Tusculanum  on  the  1st ;  for  I 
rather  everything  should  be  arranged  with 
in  my  absence.  I  send  you  my  brother 
s'a  letter ;  not  a  very  kind  reply  to  mine,  but 
1  as  may  give  you  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I 
;e.    You  will  see. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

KRDAT  in  the  midst  of  noise  ■  I  fancy  I 
jmething  about  your  coming  to  Tuscula- 
rhich  I  wish,  and  wish  again  ;  yet  with 
n  convenience.     Lepta  requests  that,  if  his 


xpenaea  he  had  been  at  for  his  son  at  Athens. 

[>•«  *>n. 

ccpt  formally  Cluvfus's  bequest.    See  letter  46  of 

ieat  of  CluTias*g  estate. 
<:ting  TorquatUB.    See  letter  45  of  this  book, 
las  been  variously  interpreted.    I  understand  it 
-essive  of  bis  indignation  at  being  obliged  to  nib- 
directions  of  Dolabella  and  Lepidus,  in  order  to 
Caraar'a  favour, 
me.  he  here  and  elsewhere  means  bis  bouse  in 

9r  to  Cicero's  second  wife.    See  letter  34  of  this 

mily  of  Pubiilia,  respecting  the  r^-payment  of 


affairs  demand  it,  I  will  go  up, — for  BabuUius  is    ' 
dead.      Ciesar,   I  believe,   inherits  one  twelfth,    , 
though  nothing  has  yet  transpired.   Lepta  succeeds    , 
to  a  third ;  but  he  is  afraid  be  may  not  be  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance.     There  is  no    I 
reason  for  this ;  but,  however,  he  is  afraid.     If   i 
therefore  he  sends  for  me,  I  shall  hasten  up,— else    | 
I  shall  not  go  before  it  is  necessary.     Send  back 
PoUex  as  soon  as  you  can.     I  have  sent  you  the 
panegyric  on  Porcia  *  corrected  ;  and  I  have  done 
it  the  sooner,  that  if  it  should  happen  to  be  sent  to 
her  son  Domitius,  or  to  Brutus,  it  may  be  sent  in 
this  form.     If  you  can  conveniently  do  it,  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  attend  to  this  ;  and  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  the  panegyric"  of  M. 
Varro  and  of  LoUius,  especially  LolBus's,  for  the 
other  I  have  read,  yet  I  want  to  look  at  it  again, — 
for  there  are  some  parts  which  1  hardly  recollect 


LETTER   XLIX. 

I  MUST  first  send  my  compliments  to  Attica*, 
who,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  country ;  then  give  my 
best  compliments  to  Pilia  likewise.  Let  me  hear 
of  Tigelliua,  if  there  is  anything  new  ;  for,  as  Cal- 
lus Fabius  informs  me,  he  brings  against  me  a  most 
unjust  charge  of  having  deserted  Phamea,  after 
undertaking  his  cause.  This  I  undertook,  not  with 
my  good  liking,  against  the  young  Octaviuses,  the  I 
sons  of  Cnseus ;  but  I  agreed  to  it  out  of  regard  to 
Phamea.  For,  if  you  remember,  he  had  promised 
me  through  you,  to  assist  me  in  my  canvass  for  the 
consulship,  if  there  should  be  any  occasion,  which 
I  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  if  I  had  actually 
made  use  of  him.  He  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
the  judge  had  appointed  to  hear  his  cause  on  the 
very  day  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  attend  the 
council  about  my  friend  Sestius  by  the  Pompeian 
law  :  for  you  know  the  days  for  those  judgments 
are  fixed.  I  replied  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  my  obligations  to  Sestius ;  that  if  he  had  taken 
any  other  day  whatever,  I  would  not  fail  him. 
Upon  this  he  went  away  angry.  I  believe  I  told 
you  about  it  However,  I  did  not  make  myself 
uneasy,  nor  did  I  think  it  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  unmerited  displeasure  of  one  with 
whom  I  was  unconnected.  I  mentioned  however 
to  Callus,  when  I  was  lately  at  Rome,  what  I  had 
heard,  but  without  naming  the  younger  Balbus  ^. 
Callus,  as  he  writes  word,  had  some  business  of  his 
own.  He  says  that  Tigellius  suspects  me  of  hav- 
ing injured  .him  from  a  consciousness  of  infidelity 
towards  Phamea.  I  therefore  send  you  this  detail, 
that,  if  you  can,  you  may  learn  something  about 
this  friend  *  of  mine.  Do  not  be  in  any  trouble 
about  roe'':   it  is  well,  if  anybody  be  allowed  to 

t  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

"  Likewise  upon  Porcia. 

▼  The  particular  occasion  of  this  appears,  by  letter  50  of 
this  book,  to  have  been  Attica's  recovery  from  some  illness, 
on  which  he  congratulates  both  her  and  her  mother. 

*  Prom  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cicero  had 
heard  of  somethhig  said  or  done  unkindly  by  Tigellius 
towards  him. 

'  This  seems  to  me  to  mean  Tigellius.  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood sneeringly.  Tigellius  was  grandson  to  Phamea.— 
£p.  Earn.  vii.  84. 

7  Tigellius  was  a  singer  in  the  train  of  Cssar.  Cicero 
says  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  hla  hostility. 
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hate  at  hit  own  free-will* ;  it  hai  an  appearance  of 
not  being  entirdj  lUret.  Though  indeed,  as  joa 
perceiTe,  thoae  people*  are  rather  alaTet  to  me,  if 
paying  attention  be  the  tett  of  serritnde. 


LETTER   L. 

H4TIN0  been  adviaed  in  some  of  yonr  letters  to 
write  to  Cssar  in  a  more  copious  manner,  and 
having  lately  understood  from  Balbus  in  Lanuvium, 
that  he  and  Oppius  had  written  to  Cesar,  and  in- 
formed him  of  my  having  read  and  greatly  com- 
mended his  book  against  Cato,  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Cesar,  on  the  subject  of  this  book,  to  be 
delivered  to  Dolabella.  But  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Oppius  and  Balbus,  and  have  desired  them  not  to 
let  my  letter  be  delivered  to  Dolabella,  unless  they 
approve  of  the  copy.  They  have  replied  to  me, 
that  they  never  rc«d  anything  better,  and  they 
ordered  the  letter  to  be  given  to  Dolabella.  Vesto- 
rius  has  written  to  me  todirect  the  Brinnian  estate  ^  to 
be  aurrendered  on  my  part  to  one  Hetereius,  his 
servant ;  in  order  that  he  <  might  himself  properly 
surrender  to  him  '  that*  at  Puteoli.  If  you  approve 
of  this,  send  that  servant  to  me.  I  imagine  Vesto- 
rius  will  also  have  written  to  you.  On  the  subject 
of  Cesar's  coming,  I  have  h^rd  from  Oppius  and 
Balbus  the  same  as  from  yon.  I  am  surprised  yon 
should  yet^ve  had  no  communication  withTigellius, 
if  it  be  only  to  know  how  much  he  has  received '. 
I  am  curious  to  know,  though  I  care  not  a  farthing. 
You  ask  what  I  think  about  going  to  meet  him': 
what  think  you  of  my  going  as  far  as  Alsium  ?  I 
have  even  written  to  Muraena  about  receiving  me  ; 
but  I  apprehend  he  is  gone|fbrward  with  Matius.  I 
shall  therefore  apply  to  Sallustius.  Just  as  I  had 
written  this  last  line,  Ero^  has  informed  me  that 
Mursena  made  him  the  kindest  answer.  I  shall 
therefore  lodge  with  him, — for  Silius  has  no  beds  : 
and  Dida,  I  believe,  has  his  house  quite  fulL 


LETTER   LI. 

I  FORGOT  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Cesar,  which  was  not,  as  you  suspect,  because  I 
was  ashamed  of  your  seeing  it,  lest  in  ridicule  I 
should  be  called  Micillus  ^.  In  faith,  I  have  writ- 
ten no  otherwise  than  to  one  on  a  par  and  equality; 
for  I  think  well  of  that  book',  as  I  told  you  in 
person.  1  wrote  therefore  without  flattery,  and 
yet  so  that  I  think  he  will  read  nothing  with  more 
pleasure.  I  am  now  at  length  satisfied  about 
Attica:  therefore  congratulate  her  again.  Tell 
me  all  about  Tigellins,  and  as  soon  as  you  can, — 
for  I  am  in  great  doubt  I  can  inform  yon  that 
Quintus  comes  to-morrow ;  but  whether  to  me  or 


s  That  any  ime,  as  Tlfellfiu.  thoold  be  permitted  to 
love  or  hate,  hot  at  his  mastar'i  will. 

•  Cesar's  followers,  in  Imitation  of  thair  leader,  paid 
great  attention  to  Cicero. 

t>  Bee  letter  14  of  this  book.  e  Yestoriua. 

^  Hetereius. 

•  Cluvius's  estate.    See  letter  46  of  this  book. 
'  From  Cesar. 

ff  Cesar,  who  was  on  his  return  fhnn  Spain, 
k  The  meaning  of  this  Is  not  exactly  known.    It  proba- 
bly alludes  to  some  story  that  has  since  been  lotL 
1  Cesar's  *•  AnU-Cato.**    See  the  preceding  letter. 


to  yon  I  am  uncertain.    HewroCeose  word  tkathe 
should  come  to  Rome  die  *16th  ;  but  I  have  m 
to  invite  himi,  though  it  obliges  me  to  gopRsw^ 
to  Rome,  that  he  may  not  arrive  befixe  me. 


LETTER    LIL 

O  THE  troublesome  guest  ^!  But  I  bed  ■» 
reason  to  repent  of  it :  for  it  turned  o«t  wry 
pleasantly.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Philippns's  «■  tke 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  Satomafia  ^  fbc 
house  was  so  filled  with  soldiers,  that  there  vai 
scarcely  space  left  for  Cesar  himarff  te  £k. 
There  were  2000  people.  I  was  indeed  iKstibeJ 
at  thinking  what  would  be  the  case  the  ztext  dsy ■. 
Barba  Cassius  came  to  my  asaistanoe,  aad  set  a 
guard.  An  encampment  was  formed  ia  the  fieUi ; 
the  house  was  secured.  On  the  third  of  the 
Saturnalia,  he  remained  at  Philippos'a  tiB  oee  ta 
the  afternoon,  and  did  not  admit  anybody.  I 
imagine  he  was  settling  his  aooounts  with  Dsfliai 
then  he  walked  on  the  beach.  After  two  o'doek 
he  went  into  the  bath ;  then  he  heard  abont  Ma- 
mnrra  " :  he  never  changed  coontenaaoe :  he  m 
anointed,  and  sat  down  to  table,  following  ao  esedc 
coursed  So  he  ate  and  drank  withont  rcaeric, 
and  in  good>humour;  sumptnonsly  indeed,  sad 
with  due  preparation;  and  not  onlj  that,  bat 
'*  with  good  conversation  well  digested  and  sea- 
soned, and,  if  you  ask,  cheerfully '.*'  His  attend- 
ants  were  besides  entertained  at  three  tables  very 
plentifully.  Nor  was  anything  wanting  for  the  ia- 
ferior  freed-men  and  slaves ;  while  thoae  of  bogbfl' 
condition  were  elegantly  served.  In  abort,  I 
thought  myself  a  man  ^  again.  Yet  mj  guest  vm 
not  one  to  whom  you  would  say — *■•  Vnj  oosm  ts 
me  in  the  same  manner  when  yon  return."  Oa« 
is  enough.  There  was  nothing  of  importaooe  ia 
the  conversation,  but  a  great  deal  of  liberal  learaiBf. 
In  short,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  enjoyed 
himself.  He  said  he  should  pass  ooe  day  at 
Puteoli,  and  one  at  Baic.  You  have  here  the 
account  of  my  hospitality  or  forced '  entertainaseat. 
which  was  hateful  to  me,  I  say,  not  diayecabk 
I  shall  stay  here*  a  little  while,  then  go  to  Tasea- 
lanum.  As  he  passed  Dolabckln'a  viSa,  the  »bs)e 
body  of  armed  men  ranged  themaelvea  on  each  side 
of  his  horse  *,  which  was  done  irawhere  ebe.  This 
I  heard  from  Nicias. 


Jn  the  inUrval  between  this  mnd  tk*  nihtt^memt  W^fWser 
had  been  killed  bp  «  consphraep  ^f  dietiw^miaked  me% 
Jeatout  qf  tkeir  country's  Ubertp.  At  Ae  kmd  ^(km 
were  M.  Brutut  and  C.  Cmsiius  the  prertmv.} 

J  At  Cicero's  house  in  Rome. 

^  This  may  be  ooosidefad  as  spoken  hj  damn  in  seiid- 
pation  of  Cesar's  visit. 

1  The  21st  of  Deoember. 

■•  When  Cicero  was  to  receive  him. 

n  Mamurra  had  realised  a  great  fbrtana  In  Cmmr^  sw- 
vice.    It  is  supposed  that  Catullus^  verses  on 
may  have  been  read,  reflecting  also  npoo  Ccaar. 

o  A  course  prescribed  to  such  as  were  osfaii 
which  seems  to  hare  been  familiar  to  the  ancient  ] 

P  The  preceding  sentence  Is  a  verse  of  LucHita^ 

4  It  put  him  in  mind  of  former  times  vnOat  a  trm 
government. 

'  In  the  original  is  a  Qredc  word  signiiyiag  a  forced 
reception  for  the  retinue  of  a  prince.  •  AtAstsza. 

t  This  was  probably  Intended  as  a  mark  at  faeooor. 
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BOOK   XIV. 


LETTER   L 

r  HATS  been  to  call  upon  the  person  *  about 
om  I  fpoke  to  joo  this  morning.  He  said  no- 
Dg  coold  be  more  minoos ;  that  the  state  coold 
er  be  settled.  For  if  he  %  with  all  his  abiUties, 
nd  no  way  of  doing  it,  who  will  now  find  any  ? 
short,  he  said  that  all  was  mined.  I  know  not 
t  be  80.  Bat  he  affirmed,  with  apparent  satis- 
ion,  that  in  less  than  twenty  days  there  would 
in  iosanection  in  Gaul ;  that,  for  his  own  part, 
e  the  15th  of  March  *  he  had  conversed  with 
ody  besides  Lepidus  ;  in  conchision,  that  it  was 
osaible  things  should  stop  here.  O  prudent 
>iQS  !  who  does  no  less  regret  Csesar,  while  be 
I  nothing  that  can  give  offence  to  any  honest 
1.  But  enough  of  this.  Whaterer  new  occurs 
I  I  expect  a  great  deal),  I  beg  you  will  not  fail 
vrite.  Among  other  things,  whether  this  is 
lin  about  Sextos  ' :  but  above  all  about  our 
id  Brutus ;  of  whom  Cssar  used  to  say  (as  I 
d  from  him  with  whom  I  have  been),  thiat  "  it 

great  importance  what  he  wishes  ;  for  what- 
be  wishes,  he  wishes  strongly."  He^  took 
»  of  this,  when  he*  spoke  for  Deiotarus  at 
,  "  that  he  seemed  to  speak  with  great  re- 
mce  and  freedom."  Likewise  (for  I  like  to 
t  everything  as  it  occurs)  very  lately,  when  I 
It  his  house  by  desire  of  Sestius,  and  sat  down 
was  called,  be*  said  :  "  Can  I  doubt  of  my 
;  greatly  bated,  when  M.  Cicero  is  obliged  to 

and  cannot  get  an  audience  at  his  own  con- 
nce  ?  Yet  if  anybody  is  gracious,  it  is  he ; 
theleas  I  doubt  not  that  he  hates  me  bitterly." 
he  ^  told  me,  and  much  more  of  the  same 

But  to  my  purpose.  Whatever  may  happen, 
nly  of  great,  but  also  of  little  moment,  you 
oform  me.    On  my  part  1  will  omit  nothing. 


LETTER  IL 
STBRDA7  I  received  two  letters  firom  you. 
le  first  I  learned  the  circumstances  of  the 
e,  and  Publins* ;  good  indications  of  tht  con- 
ice  of  the  populace.  The  applause,  which 
ven  to  L.  Cassins,  has  even  some  pleasantry', 
her  letter  is  upon  the  subject  of  Bald  Cape  *, 

tiuB.    See  letters  3  and  4  of  this  hook. 
iar. 

e  day  on  which  Cmmr  had  heen  killed. 
:tus  Pompeius,  who  had  collected  a  considerable 
iBpain. 

sar.  >  Brutu& 

OkT.  b  MaUiUL 

babl  jr  some  actor,  who  may  have  been  cheered  in 
•ire  for  allosioii  to  the  downfall  of  tyranny.  See 
of  thia  book. 

^aodos  being  applauded  not  for  any  merit  of  hia 
It  because  his  brother  C  CasBlus  had  been  one  of 
mcemed  in  killing  Cesar. 

ire  is  nn  doubt  of  Bfatius  being  intended  under  the 
r  Madarus,  which  in  Greek  signifies  bald,  the  sub- 
word  ^>a\dKpC0fia  signl^ring  a  bald  head,  or  naked 
id,  sooh  as  usually  protects  a  harbour.  But  in 
tance  it  afforded  so  little  hope  of  tranquillity,  that 
lid  not  remain  there ;  Blatius  being  evidently  hos- 


which  affords  however  no  safe  harbour,  as  you 
suppose.  For  I  went  on,  though  not  so  far  as  I 
had  intended,  being  detained  a  long  time  in  conver- 
sation. What  I  wrote  to  you,  obscurely  perhaps, 
was  this ;  he  said  that  Cesar  hiid  observed  to  him, 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  being  kept  waiting,  when 
I  went  to  him  at  Sestius's  request :  '*  Can  1  now  be 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  this  easy  man  will  be 
friendly  to  me,  after  be  has  been  kept  so  long 
waiting  for  my  convenience  ?*'  You  have  then  a 
**  bald  cape  '*  very  unfriendly  to' tranquillity ;  that 
is,  to  Brutus.  I  am  going  to-day  to  Tusculanum, 
to-morrow  to  Lanuvium  ;  thence  I  mean  to  pro- 
ceed to  Astura.  Everything  is  ready  for  Pilia's  . 
reception ' ;  but  I  want  likewise  to  see  Aitica, 
though  I  forgive  you  '.  My  compliments  to  both 
of  them. 


LETTER  III. 

Tour  letter  is  still  peaceful  I  wish  this  may 
last ;  for  Matins  said  it  was  impossible.  And  my 
workmen,  mark  you,  who  went  to  purchase  com, 
returned  empty-handed,  and  brought  a  strong 
report  from  Rome  that  ail  the  com  was  taken  to 
Antonius's  house.  This  is  certainly  a  false  alarm, 
or  yon  would  have  written  to  inform  me.  Balbus's 
freed-man  Corambus  has  not  yet  been  here.  The 
name  is  familiar  to  me ;  for  he  is  said  to  be  a 
clever  architect.  You  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  countersign  ^  not  vrithout  reason ;  for  so  these 
people  would  have  us  think  U  1  do  not  know  why 
they  should  not  feel  it  also  in  their  heart  But 
what  are  these  things  to  me  ?  However,  scent  out 
Antonios's  real  disposition.  I  suspect  him  rather 
of  solicitude  about  his  table,  than  of  designing  any 
mischief.  If  you  have  anything  of  importance, 
let  me  know  it ;  or  if  not,  tell  me  the  indications 
of  popular  feeling,  and  the  sayings  of  the  actors  K 
Compliments  to  nlia  and  Attica. 


LETTER  IV. 
What  news  do  you  suppose  I  can  have  at  La- 
nuvium ?  But  I  imagine  that  you  there  ^  must 
every  day  receive  some  fresh  intelligence.  The 
times  are  pregnant  with  business.  For  when 
Matius*  is  so  indisposed  to  peace,  what  think  you  of 
others?     I  am  grieved  indeed  that   (what  never 

tile  to  Brutus,  from  whose  cause  alone  tranquillity  could 
be  expected. 

'  At  Cumanum.    See  letter  17  of  this  book. 

ff  Forgive  yon  for  keeping  her  with  you. 

^  To  set  his  seal  as  witness  to  the  wills  of  some  of  Cesar's 
party,  who  wished  to  secure  Cicero's  friendship  by  their 
bequests,  to  which  Atticns  was  privy. 

I  Think  them  to  be  Cicero's  friends.  It  alludes  to  some* 
thing  previously  moitioned  by  Atticus. 

i  It  snems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  comic  actors 
to  insert  passages  calculated  to  catch  the  public  mind.  See 
book  ii.  letter  19. 

k  At  Rome. 

1  Matins  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  mentioned  as  a 
person  of  moderation  and  prudence,  supposed  to  be  a  friend 
to  peace.    See  book  ix.  letter  & 
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happened  in  any  other  state)  together  with  liberty 
the  republic  should  not  have  been  restored.  What 
is  talked  of,  and  threatened,  is  dreadful.  I  am 
afraid  also  of  hostilities  in  Gaul,  and  what  Sextus ' 
may  attempt.  But  whaterer  happens,  this  15th  of 
March  is  a  consolation.  Our  heroes  *",  as  far  as 
lay  in  them,  hare  acted  gloriously  and  magnifi- 
cently. What  remains  to  be  done,  requires  sup- 
plies and  forces,  of  which  we  have  none.  I  write 
this,  thatif  there  is  anything  new,  (for  every  day  I  ex- 
pect something),  you  may  immediately  let  me  know 
It ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  new,  yet  that,  according 
to  custom,  our  correspondence  may  suffer  no  inter- 
ruption.    1  will  take  care  it  shall  not  on  my  part 


LETTER  V. 

Hating  used  abstinence  before  you  were  sen. 
oosly  indisposed,  I  hope  that  all  is  now  as  I  could 
wish  ;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  you  do. 
It  is  a  good  sign,  that  Calvena  "  is  uneasy  at  being 
suspected  by  Brutus.  But  this  is  no  good  sign, 
that  the  legions  are  coming  with  their  ensigns  from 
Gaul.  What  do  you  think  of  those  which  have 
been  in  Spain?  Will  they  not  make  the  same 
demands  '*  ?  What  of  those  which  Annius  took 
over '  ?  I  should  have  said  Caninius,  but  it  was 
a  slip  of  the  memory.  There  will  be  great  confu- 
sion excited  by  this  gamester  **.  For  that  con- 
spiracy of  Csesar's  fr^-men  might  easily  be  put 
down,  if  Antonius  were  right-minded.  Mine  was 
a  foolish  scrupulousness  in  declining  to  get  an 
honorary  legation '  before  the  adjournment,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  desert  this  swell  of  affairs,  from 
which,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  remedy  it,  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  withhold  my  services.  But 
you  see  the  magistrates,  if  indeed  they  deserve  the 
name,  you  see  however  the  minions  of  the  tyrant 
in  authority ;  you  see  his  veteran  troops  at  our 
side  ■ ;  all  which  are  unstable  *  things ;  while  they", 
who  ought  not  only  to  be  protected,  but  exalted,  by 
the  guards  of  the  whole  world,  are  rewarded  neither 
with  praise  nor  love,  but  confined  within  their  own 
walls  ^.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  they  that  are  happy : 
the  state  that  is  wretched.  But  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  effect  the  approach  of  Octaviua  * 
produces ;  whether  people  flock  to  him  ;  whether 
there  is  any  apprehension  of  usurpation.  I  do  not 
think  it ;  but  yet,  whatever  happens,  I  wish  to 
know  it  I  write  this  to  you  on  the  I2th|  setting 
out  from  Astura. 

I  Sextut  Pompelus  in  Sp^n. 

«  The  conspirators  against  Cesar. 

■  MatiuB,  whom  he  bad  before  called  Madams  in  letter 
8  of  ibis  book,  both  words  being  indicative  of  baldness.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Atticus  may  first  have  used  Mada- 
rus,  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  was  familiar  to  him ; 
and  that  Cicero  may  have  invented  the  corresponding 
word  Oalvena  from  the  Latin. 

o  Of  what  C«8ar  had  promised  them. 

P  To  Greece,  preparatory  to  the  war  which  Cesar  was 
going  to  wage  with  the  Parthians.  4  Antonius. 

'  An  authoritative  leave  of  absence  from  the  senate, 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  books  of  these  letters. 

•  Having  lands  given  them  in  Campania  and  other  neigh- 
bouring districts.  *■  Not  to  be  relied  upon. 

«  The  conspirators  against  Cesar. 
▼  They  withdrew  from  the  public  ferment  excited  by 
Cesar's  death. 

*  Better  known  afterwards  l^  the  name  of  Augustus. 


LETTER  VII. 

On  the  14th  I  saw  PauUus  ia  Caieta,  wbo  m- 
formed  me  about  Marios,  and  mentioned  tome 
other  things  relating  to  the  republic,  whicb  wen 
indeed  very  sad.  There  has  been  nothing  firoiB  yea, 
for  none  of  my  people  have  arrived.  But  I  hesr 
that  our  friend  Brutus  was  seen  near  Lanuviam. 
Where  does  he  intend  to  fix  himself  ?  For  whik  I 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  eterjthmg  rise,  so 
particularly  with  what  concerns  him.  I  write  this 
the  15th,  on  the  point  of  leaving  Forauamm, 
that  from  thence  in  another  day  I  may  reach  Pa- 
teolanum.  1  have  received  from  Cicero  a  fetter 
smacking  of  the  ancient  style,  and  of  coosider^hk 
length.  The  rest  may  possibly  be  feigned ;  bat 
the  style  of  his  letter  shows  that  be  has  atqaired 
some  learning.  Now  I  earnestly  beg  yon  to  take 
care,  as  I  lately  mentioned  to  yon,  tiiat  he  may 
not  be  left  in  want  of  anything.  This  concerns 
my  credit  and  dignity,  as  well  as  my  duty  ;  and  I 
understand  that  you  are  entirely  of  the  same  c^ 
nion.  If  then  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  think  of 
going  into  Greece  in  the  month  of  July.  I  bops 
everything  may  be  more  favourable.  But  the  times 
being  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  certainty 
what  may  be  proper  for  me,  what  allowable,  what 

s  See  book  xiL  letter  M. 
J  The  con^lrators. 
•  Cwsar's  death. 


LETTER   VI.- 

I  RKCiivBD  your  letter  on  the  12th  ai 
while  I  was  at  dinner.  In  the  first  place  ther^acc 
I  was  glad  to  hear  that  yon  were  betcer  ;  then  that 
you  made  a  better  report  of  publie  dTaira  ;  fetl 
did  not  like  that  approach  of  the  troops. 
Octaviua  I  am  very  indifferent.  I  axn  cm 
hear  something  of  Marina  *,  whom  1  supposed  to 
have  been  put  death  by  Csesar.  Antonius 's  iatsr- 
view  with  our  heroes  y  passed  off  veiy  well  for  the 
occasion.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  gives  ^ 
pleasure  besides  the  15th  of  March.  Here  at 
Fundi,  where  I  am  with  my  friend  Ligvr,  I  am 
distracted  at  seeing  Sextilius's  farm  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  rascal  Cnrtilius  ;  and  what  I  say  of 
him,  I  say  of  the  whole  tribe.  For  what  caa  he 
more  sad,  than  to  look  upon  the  Tcry  things  wUch 
made  us  hate  him  ■  ?  Are  we  also  to  have  for  two 
years  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  vfaseh 
he  chose  ?  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  p«rt  ; 
I  can  take  in  public  affairs.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
inconsistent,  as  that  the  destroyers  of  the  tyraat 
should  be  praised  to  the  skies,  while  the  acts  of 
the  tyrant  are  defended.  But  yon  see  the  ooossds ; 
you  see  the  other  msgistrates  (if  they  deserve  the 
name)  ;  you  see  the  want  of  energy  in  the  good. 
In  the  country  towns  the  people  are  exulting  with 
joy.  It  cannot  be  told  bow  much  they  are  de» 
lighted,  how  they  flock  about  me,  how  e^cr  they 
are  to  hear  every  word  relating  to  that  affair.*  Tet 
in  all  this  time  no  decrees  are  passed.  For  soeh  is 
the  state  of  our  government,  that  we  are  afraid  af 
the  very  people  we  have  defeated.  I  write  this 
during  my  dessert.  I  will  write  more  folly  oa 
public  affairs  another  time.  Let  me  on  your  part 
hear  how  you  do,  and  what  is  going  forward. 
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pedient ;  praj  take  care  that  I  may  support  him 
aoarablj  and  handsomely.  You  will  take  into 
ir  eoDsideration,  as  asoaL,  this,  and  whatever 
e  concerns  me  ;  and  joa  will  write  to  me  all  that 
nteresting,  or,  if  there  is  nothing,  what  comes 
0  yoorhoid. 


LETTER  Vin. 

Vbks  yon  wrote,  yon  supposed  me  to  he  al- 
ly in  one  of  my  houses  on  the  coast ;  and  I 
dved  your  letter  on  the  I6th  at  the  little  cottage 
Sinuessa^.  About  Marius  it  is  quite  right, 
igh  I  most  needs  grieve  for  the  grandson  '  of 
Crasflus.  I  rejoice  also  that  our  friend  Brutus 
)  well  satisfied  vnth  Antonius  ^.  For  as  to  what 
say  of  Ji^nia's*  having  brought  a  letter  written 
temperate  and  friendly  manner ;  Paullus'  gave 
one  that  be  bad  received  from  his  brother ;  at 
conclusion  of  which  he  mentions  that  a  plot  had 
1  formed  against  him,  of  which  he  had  certain 
rmation.  I  did  not  like  this,  much  less  did  he. 
1  not  sorry  for  the  queen's '  flight ;  but  I  want 
to  inform  me  what  is  become  of  Clodia^ 
will  take  care  about  the  Byzantians,  as  about 
jthing  else,  and  will  send  for  Pelops  to  come 
ou.  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  into  the  business 
Jaise ',  and  that  assemblage,  about  whom  you 
to  be  informed,  I  will  write,  as  you  desire, 
you  may  know  everything.  I  am  aniiously 
cting  what  the  Gauls,  what  the  Spaniards, 
;  Sextus  will  do.  This  you  will  tell  me,  who 
ne  everything.  I  am  glad  that  the  reason  of 
sUence  was  nothing  but  a  slight  indisposition  ; 
seem,  as  I  read  your  letters,  to  feel  a  tem- 
ry  ease.  Always  write  to  me  everything  that 
es  to  Brutus,  where  he  is,  and  what  are  his 
itions.  I  hope  he  may  now  safely  walk  alone 
ver  the  city.     But  yet  I  should  like  to  knowJ. 

InueMa  to  on  the  sea-coast,  whither  Atticus's  letter 

»eefi  sent    It  appears,  from  book  zri  letter  10,  that 

9  had  a  house  there. 

bis  pretender  had  been  pat  to  death  by  Antonius. 

be  been  the  peraon  whose  name  he  asBumed,  he 

I  have  been  grandson  to  L.  Craasus.    See  book  xiL 

so. 

rutua's  agreement  with  Antonius  was  likely  to  lead 

ce. 

iia  JunJa  was  stoter  to  Brutus,  and  wife  to  M.  Lepi- 

rbo  bad  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul.    The 

must  probably  have  been  from  Lepldus.  the  friend 

Mr,  to  Brutus.   Thf  good  understanding  of  the  oppo- 

irties  appwent  from  thii  letter,  would  be  destroyed 

ts,  or  the  suspicion  of  plots,  such  as  to  afterwards 

:>ned. 

iCmiUus  Paullus,  brother  to  Lepldus. 

eopatra,  who  had  followed  Caesar  to  Rome,  and  now 

*on  the  event  of  hto  assassination. 

•  what  thto  alludes,  or  the  following  mention  of  the 

tians.  Is  not  known. 

len  Cicero  speaks  of  **  the  business**  of  Bale,  he 

i  euppoaed  to  mean  the  conversation  and  idle  talk, 

•eing  notorious  for  idleness.  And  thto  sense  receives 

oation  from  the  word  chorum,  which  I  have  rendered 

abla^.'*  but  which  in  the  original  means  properly 

M>p  of  dancers  or  singers.**    The  expressions  may 

ly  be  borrowed  from  Attlcus.  who  seems  often  to 

indulged    in   a   little  good-humoured   bantering, 

td  alat>  with  terms  newly  invented  or  newly  applied. 

>ok  iv.  letter  8.]    It  to  to  thto  that  Cicero  alludes 

ter  14  of  thto  book]  when  he  says  Joca  tua  plena 

rum.  '  See  letter  A  of  thto  book. 


LETTER    IX. 

I  HATK  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  republic 
from  your  letters,  several  of  which  I  received  at 
the  same  time  by  Vestorins's  freed-man.    To  your 

?uestioni  I  shall  reply  briefly.  In  the  first  place, 
am  greatly  delighted  with  the  Cluvian  inherit- 
ance^; but  aa  to  what  you  ask,  why  I  sent  for 
Chrysippus  ^ ;  I  had  two  cottages  in  ruins,  and  the 
rest  were  so  crazy,  that  not  only  the  lodgers,  but 
the  very  rats  had  left  them.  Some  people  would 
call  this  a  calamity ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think 
it  even  a  disadvantage.  O  Socrates,  and  ye  of  the 
Socratic  school"*,  I  shall  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  you.  Ye  immortal  gods  !  how  totally 
do  I  disregard  such  things.  But,  however,  I  have 
got  such  a  plan  for  building,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion and  assistance  of  Vestorius,  that  this  loss 
will  be  a  real  gain  to  me.  There  is  a  great  con- 
course here ;  and,  as  I  am  told,  it  will  be  still 
greater.  Two,  indeed,  are  the  pretended  °  consuls 
elect.  O  gracious  gods  !  The  tyranny  survives, 
though  the  tyranMs  dead.  We  rejoice  in  the  death 
of  the  victim,  whose  acts  we  defend.  How  severely, 
therefore,  does  M.  Curtius  accuse  us,  as  if  it  were 
a  disgrace  to  live  !  And  not  without  reason.  For 
it  had  been  better  to  die  a  thousand  times  thaif  to 
suffer  such  a  state  of  things,  which  seems  likely 
even  to  be  permanent.  Balbus  also  is  here,  and  is 
much  with  me.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Vetu8^  dated  the  31st  of  December,  sUting  that 
at  the  time  he  was  besieging  Cscilius  p,  and  had 
almost  taken  him,  Pacorus  the  Parthian  came  up 
with  a  large  army,  by  which  means  Csecilius  had 
been  snatched  from  him,  and  he  had  lost  many  of 
his  men ;  in  which  affair  he  accuses  Volcatius. 
Thus  a  war  in  that  quarter  appears  imminent. 
But  let  Dolabella  and  Nicias  i  see  to  this.  At  the 
same  time  Balbus  gave  me  more  favourable  accounts 
of  Gaul.  He  had  a  letter  twenty  days  after  its 
date,  saying  that  the  Germani,  and  those  nations, 
upon  hearing  about  Caesar,  had  sent  deputies  to 
Aurelius,  who  was  left  in  the  command  by  Hirtius, 
professing  their  submission  to  such  orders  as  they 
should  receive.  In  short,  everything  wore  the 
appearance  of  peace,  contrary  to  what  Calvena' 
had  said. 


LETTER  X. 

Is  it  so.  then  ?  Has  my  and  your  Brutus  found 
this  fruit  of  his  exertion,  that  he  should  be  shot 
up  in  Lanuvium  ?  That  Trebonius  should  proceed 
to  his  province  through  by-ways  ?  That  all  the 
acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  thoughts  of  Csesar, 

k  See  book  xiii.  letter  46. 

1  An  architect,  mentiuned  likewise  book  zlU.  letter  99. 

■•  Whose  philoeophy  Cicero  had  adopted. 

"  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cesar, 
not  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic. 

o  C  Antistius  Vetus,  one  of  Cc«ar%  generals. 

P  CKoilius  was  of  Pompeius's  party ;  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalto  he  had  raised  an  army  in  Syria,  and  was  besieged 
in  Apamea. 

q  I>olabella  was  going  into  Syria  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Parthlans,  and  Nicias  accompanied  him,  being 
attached  by  familiarity  and  friendship. 

'  MaUus.    See  letter  5  of  thto  book,  note  >. 
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should  h«Te  greater  force  than  if  he  were  himself 
alive  ?  Do  you  remember  how  I  demanded,  on 
that  Tery  first  capitoUne  *  day,  that  the  senate 
should  be  summoned  by  the  pretors*  into  the 
capitol !  Ye  immortal  gods !  What  operations 
might  then  have  been  effected  ;  while  all  good,  or 
tolerably  good  people  were  exulting  ;  and  the 
rogues  were  confounded  ?  Yon  lay  the  blame  on 
the  18th  of  March  *.  But  what  could  have  been 
done  then?  We  were  already  ruined.  Do  you 
remember  exclaiming  that  the  cause  was  ruined,  if 
he  should  be  buried  with  funeral  honours  ?  Yet 
he  was  burned  in  the  public  forum,  and  extolled  to 
excite  pity ;  and  slaves  and  beggars  were  sent  with 
torches  against  our  houses.  What  followed  ?  That 
they  dared  to  say,  "  Do  you  oppose  the  nod  of 
Cesar?"  These,  and  otiier  things  of  the  same 
kind,  I  am  unable  to  bear ;  therefore  I  think  of 
changing  my  country  for  another.  But  has  your 
windy  colic  entirely  left  you  ?  As  far  as  I  could 
iudce  by  your  letters,  it  seemed  to  be  so.  I  come 
back  to  the  Tebassi  *,  the  Scsevas,  the  Frangos.  Do 
you  imagine  that  they  expect  to  hold  their  pos- 
sessions, while  our  authority  stHl  subsists  ?  For 
thay  paTe  us  credit  for  more  valour  than  they  have 
found.  Will  these,  forsooth,  be  lovers  of  peace, 
and  not  rather  authors  of  plunder  ?  But  what  I 
said  to  you  about  Curtilius*  and  the  Sextilian 
estate,  I  say  about  Censorinus,  about  Messala, 
about  Plancus,  about  Postumius.  about  the  whole 
set.  It  were  better  to  have  died  when  he  *  died 
(which  I  wish^^  had  happened),  than  to  vritness 
these  things.  Octavius  arrived  in  Naples  the  18th*. 
There  Balbus  saw  him  the  following  morning,  and 
the  same  day  came  to  me  in  Cumanum,  and  said 
that  he  *  was  going  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance  ^. 
But,  as  yon  say,  he  must  have  a  great  contest- 
radical^  with  Antonius.  Your  Buthrotian'  affair 
is,  as  it  ought  and  shall  be,  an  object  of  my  care. 
You  ask  5  the  Cluvian  inheritance*  has  already 
produced  a  hundred  sestertia  (800/.).  It  seems  to 
approach  to  this;  but  in  the  first  year  I  have 
cleared  eighty  (640/.).  Quintus  the  father  has 
written  to  meinrexation  about  his  son,  principally 
owing  to  the  fondness  he  now  shows  to  his  mother, 

*  Day  of  traniactions  in  the  capitol.  when,  C«Mr  being 
■wsMlnitfd,  tlie  conspiraton  took  refuge  tiiero,  and  were 
joined  by  all  the  moet  reepeotable  peopla 

*  Bmtua  and  Genius  were  prwtorSi 

*  On  whidi  day  was  paeeed  the  decree  oooflitning 
Cmtmi^  acts,  and  the  grants  of  land  made  to  hit  veteran 
troops. 

*  Theae  are  names  of  obaenre  persons  enriched  Vy  Catar 
out  of  the  confiscated  property  of  his  ftwanies. 

«  See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

>  Cesar. 

7  I  have  in  the  traaslatlon  adopted  the  conjectural 
emendatioQ  of  Gronorius.  who  proposed  to  substitute 
utinam  in  the  place  of  ntiti^iMwi. 

»  Of  Aprii  •  Octavius. 

^  Cesar's  fortune,  which  Antonius  had  hoped  to  appro- 
priate to  hlms^. 

«  The  Greek  word  in  the  original  is  probably  a  coinage 
olAtticuiL   See  letter  8  of  this  book,  note  >. 

*  Atticus  had  conaldeFsble  poneesinns  at  Bnthrotum  in 
Bpirus;  in  consideration  of  which,  he  had  not  only  got 
that  country  exempted  from  proecription.  but  had  paid  to 
Cesar's  officers  a  large  sum  in  discharge  of  the  contribu- 
tions demanded  of  the  inhabitants.  This  he  was  anxious 
to  have  ratified  by  the  consuls  according  to  the  law  for 
ratifying  Cesar  s  acts.    See  Appendix,  Na  1. 

•See  book  xiiL  letter  46. 


towards  whom  he  was  before  so  vndeservedlf  hestil^. 
He  has  sent  me  some  flaming  letten  agsi&at  ba. 
What  he  is  doing,  if  you  know,  and  luve  not  ja 
left  Rome,  I  should  be  glad  if  jroa  woold  tain 
me  ;  and  indeed,  if  there  is  anything  cbe.  i  sb 
infinitely  delighted  urith  your  letters 


LETTER   XI. 

Thb  day  before  yesterday  1  sent  jw  m 
letter.  I  shall  now  reply  to  the  contents  of  ^ 
last.  I  should  in  truth  be  very  glad  to  kc  Bnoas 
occupy  Asturas.  You  speak  of  the  intempenBee  of 
those  people :  did  you  expect  it  to  be  otbeiwlse  ?  fW 
my  part,  I  look  for  yet  greater  things.  Whs  I 
md  the  harangue  about  "  so  great  a  mm,"  ahoit 
so  '^distinguished  a  dtixen,"  1  am  unable  to  hear ic. 
Though  these  things  may  now  mnke  one  node,  yet 
remember,  the  custom  of  pemiaons  hninngiies  ii 
so  cherished,  that  those  our  goda,  not  heroes,  w3 
live  indeed  in  eternal  glory,  but  not  withowt  earf^ 
not  even  without  danger.  Yet  tbey  hare  a  gtat 
consolation  in  the  consciousness  of  the  noblest  sb4 
most  famous  deed.  But  what  consolation  is  bft 
for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  are  yet  not 
free?  But  let  fortune  see  to  this,  nnee  re»« 
does  not  rule.  I  am  pleased  with  what  yon  t^  nt 
of  Cicero.  I>wish  aU  may  go  on  welL  Tbe  esR 
you  take  to  supply  him  smply  for  his  one  nod  oraa- 
ment  is  very  grateful  to  me,  and  I  beg  yon  to  e(»- 
tinue  it.  Respecting  the  Buthrotinns  yon  j^gt 
very  rightly,  and  I  do  not  forget  that  coaoem.  I 
will  also  undertake  all  legal  actions  which  I  pa*- 
ceive  daily  to  become  easier.  With  r^ard  to  tfae 
Cluvian  inheritance  (since  the  interest  yon  take  m 
my  affairs  exceeds  even  my  own),  the  rents  amocst 
to  a  hundred  (800/.).  The  downfisU^  has  sot 
lessened  the  property ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  may  not 
have  improved  it.  I  have  with  me  here  Bslbes, 
Hirtius,  and  Pansa.  Octaviua  has  Intel j  arrived 
at  tl|e  neighbouring  house  of  Philippoa.  He  i* 
entirely  devoted  to  me.  Lentuloa  Spinther  ii 
coming  to  me  to-day,  and  goes  awaj  to-momiw 
morning. 


LETTER  XII. 

O  MY  Atticus,  I  fear  this  1 5th  of  March  maybe 
productive  of  no  other  issue  than  a  transitoe?  jof, 
followed  by  the  penalty  of  odium  and  gjiei.  Wkit 
is  it  that  I  hear  finom  thence  *  ?  Wbat  do  I  wttam 
here  i  ?  A  noble  act  indeed,  but  frnitlem  I  Yea 
know  how  much.  I  am  attached  to  the  people  of 
Sicily,  and  how  honourable  I  esteem  that  patronage. 
Csesar  conferred  lypon  them  many  benefits,  to  whkk 
I  did  not  object,  though  their  admissioa  to  the 
rights  of  Latium  was  too  much.  Howevo-,  let  tl»* 
pass.  But  see  now,  Antonius,  in  oonsideratioa  of  > 
large  sum  of  money,  has  promulged  a  bw»  said  to 
have  been  proposed  by  the  dictator  in  the 
by  which  the  Sicilians  are  made  Roman 

t  See  book  xiU.  letter  98.    It  appears  that  Qn 
father  had  lately  been  divorced. 

S  See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

^  This  alludes  to  the  ndnons  state  of  tome 
belonging  to  the  Cluvian  property,  mentloped  in 
of  this  book. 

*  FromRome.  i  ^ 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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which  there  wai  nerer  any  mention  during  his 
.  Nay,  ii  not  the  case  the  same  with  my  friend 
otanii^  ?  He  is  worthy  indeed  of  any  kingdom  ; 
not  through  the  influence  of  Fulria  K  There 
six  himdr^  things  of  the  same  kind.  But  I 
te  back  to  my  purpose.  In  a  cause  so  clear,  so 
I  attested,  and  so  just,  as  that  of  Buthrotnm  ", 
1  we  obtain  no  satisfaction  ?  We  may  the  more 
ect  it,  the  more  he  ■  thus  dispenses.  Octarius 
ducts  himself  here  in  a  manner  very  respectful 
friendly  towards  me.  His  own  people  saluted 
as  Caesar*;  Out  PhilippusP  did  not,  therefore 
her  did  I.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  him 
e  a  good  citixen,  so  many  people  are  about  him, 
threaten  the  death  of  our  friends.  They^ 
these  things  are  not  to  be  borne.  What  think 
when  this  boy '  shall  come  to  Rome,  where 
liberators  cannot  be  in  safety  ?  Famous  indeed 
will  always  be,  and  happy  too  in  the  conscious- 
of  what  they  have  achieved.  But  we,  unless 
ceive  myself,  shall  lie  in  disgrace.  I  wish, 
^re,  to  get  away,  where  "  I  may  hear  nothing 
e  Pelopids  *,"  as  the  poet  says.  I  do  not  like 
these  consuls  elect,  who  have,  however,  forced 

0  declaim  * ;  so  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  be 
St  even  at  this  watering-place.  This  is  owing 
y  too  great  complaisance.  Formerly  it  was 
It  necessary ;  but  now,  whatever  be  the  state 
iogs,  the  case  is  altered.    For  a  good  while 

1  have  had  nothing  to  write  to  yon ;  yet  I 
,  not  because  I  can  afford  you  any  pleasure  by 
etter,  but  that  I  may  elicit  yours.  Do  you,  if 
is  anything  about  other  matters,  but  especially 
;ver  occurs  relative  to  Brutus,  let  me  know  it. 
te  this  on  the  22d",  while  I  am  at  table  at 
trius's  honse,  a  man  unused  to  argument,  but 
ently  versed  in  arithmetic^. 


LETTER  XIII. 

UK  letter  of  the  1 9th  was  delivered  to  me  on 
venth  day  after.   You  ask,  and  even  suppose 

do  not  myself  know,  whether  I  am  most 
d  with  the  hills  and  prospect,  or  with  the 

on  the  level  beach  *.    And  indeed,  as  you 

'  book  V.  letter  17.    He  had  been  deprived  of  bia 

tn  of  Armenia  by  Canar. 

toniua's  wife.  See  book  xtL  letter  3, 

i  letter  10  of  this  book,  note  •>. 

tonluOi 

had  been  adopted  by  Caaar.  In  oonsequenoe  of 
it  was  nsoal  to  take  the  name  after  it  had  been 

in  the  assembly. 

PbilippuB  had  married  Atia,  mother  to  Ootaviua, 
ce  to  Ccaar. 

aviue's  friends  aay  that  tiie  oonq>irators  ought  not 
i  punished. 

ft  vios  waa  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  old. 
s  is  part  of  a  sentence  from  a  play  of  Acoius. 

more   at  length  book  xv.   letter   11,   meaning, 

I  may  hear  nothing  of  these  people." 
ras  customary  for  distinguished  orators  to  declaim 
)  subject  pioposed,  for  the  ediikmtion  of  younger 

tpm. 

was    ooeasfcmally  employed  by  Cloero  in  some 

ranaactions,  snd  may  perhaps  have  been  a  scri- 

r  moof^r  agent,  at  PuteolL     See  book  ziiL  letters 

S. 

s  must  be  soppoaed  to  allude  to  his  recent  aoquisi^ 

luvina'a  estate  at  PnteolL 


say,  the  beauty  of  both  is  such,  that  I  donbt  which 
is  to  be  preferred.  But  **  we  have  other  cares  than 
those  of  entertainments,  and  see  with  dread  a  pro- 
digious mischief  gathering,  and  stand  in  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  saved,  or  perish*."  For  though 
you  send  me  great  and  pleasing  intelligence  of  D. 
Brutus'  having  joined  his  troops,  in  whom  my  best 
hopes  reside ;  yet,  if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  as  it 
certainly  will  if  Seztus  remains  in  arms,  which  I 
am  confident  he  will,  what  part  I  ought  to  take  I 
know  not.  For  it  will  not  now  be  allowable,  as  it 
was  in  Caesar's  vrar,  to  move  neither  to  one  side 
nor  the  other.  But  whomsoever  this  set  of  scoun- 
drels supposes  to  have  been  pleased  with  Cesar's 
death  (and  we  have  all  most  openly  showed  our 
joy),  him  they  will  hold  to  be  in  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  And  this  consideration  leads  to  a  most 
extensive  slaughter.  It  remains  for  me,  then,  to 
join  the  army  of  Seztus  7,  or  perhaps  of  Brutus. 
A.n  odious  measure,  at  once  foreign  finom  our  age, 
and  ezposed  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  war.  So 
that  we  may  in  some  measure  sav  to  each  other, 
**  My  child,  to  yon  are  not  granted  warlike  opera, 
tions  ;  do  yon  rather  employ  yourself  in  the  lovely 
works  of  speech*."  But  this  must  be  left  to 
fortune,  which  in  such  circumstances  is  of  more 
avail  than  reason.  Let  us,  however,  see  to  that, 
which  ought  to  be  in  our  own  power ;  that  what- 
ever happens  we  may  bear  it  with  fortitude  and 
self-possession,  and  may  remember  that  it  is  the 
condition  of  humanity :  and  let  us  still  derive  great 
consolation  from  literature,  and  not  a  little  also 
from  the  15th  of  March.  Take  now  upon  yourself 
the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  my  present 
solicitude,  so  many  things  occur  to  my  mind 
both  ways.  I  am  going,  as  I  had  arranged,  irith 
a  nominal  appointment*  to  Greece.  I  may  thus 
in  some  measure  escape  the  danger  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict,  but  am  likely  to  incur  blame  for  desert- 
ing the  republic  at  so  d^cult  a  crisis.  Should  I 
remain,  I  foresee  that  I  must  be  exposed  to  great 
risk ;  but  I  conceive  it  may  happen  that  I  may  be 
able  to  be  of  use  to  the  republic.  The  following 
considerations  are  of  a  private  nature ;  that  1  think 
it  may  be  very  advantageous  for  the  confirmation 
of  my  son,  that  1  should  go  thither ;  nor  indeed 
had  I  any  other  object  in  view  at  the  time  when  I 
determined  to  get  from  Caesar  an  honorary  lieu- 
tenancy. You  vrill  take  this  whole  business,  there- 
fore, into  your  consideration,  as  you  use  to  do 
where  you  think  me  to  be  concerned.  I  come  now 
to  your  letter,  in  which  you  say  it  is  rumoured  that 
I  am  going  to  sell  the  property  which  I  have  at  the 
lake*";  and  to  convey  to  Quintus  that  little  place 
at  an  extravagant  price,  that  the  rich  Aquillia,  as 
yonng  Quintus  told  you,  may  be  introduced  there  '. 
But  1  have  no  thought  of  selling  it,  unless  I  should 
find  something  which  I  like  better ;  and  Quintus 
has,  at  this  time,  no  wish  to  purchase ;  for  he  has 

V  The  original  is  from  Homer. 

>  DeeimuB  Brutua  waa  a  relation  of  M.  Bmtua,  and  had 
the  government  of  Cinlpine  Gaul. 
7  Sextos  Pompeius  in  Spain. 

*  The  original  is  a  little  altered  fhmi  an  addreas  of 
Jopiter  to  Venns  in  the  Died  of  Homer. 

*  An  honorary  lieutenancy.    See  letter  A  of  this  book. 

b  The  Luorine  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bai«  and 
PuteolL    See  letter  16of  this  book. 

c  Quintus  the  aon  auppoaodthat  hia  father  might  marry 
AqnlUia.  Seeletter  l7of  thiabook. 
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enoagh  to  do  in  the  repajinent  of  his  wife's  dowei^, 
in  which  he  is  under  great  obligadons  to  Egnatius. 
And  as  for  taking  another  wife,  he  is  so  far  fh>m 
it,  that  he  declares  nothing  is  more  delightfnl  than 
a  single  bed.  But  enough  of  this.  I  revert  to  the 
wretched,  or  rather  the  lost  republic.  M.  Antonius 
has  written  to  me  about  the  restoration  of  Seztus 
Clodius  * ;  how  honourably,  as  far  as  relates  to 
me,  yoQ  will  see  bj  his  own  letter,  of  which  I  send 
yon  a  copy ;  how  profligately,  bow  basely,  how 
mischievously  (so  that  I  sometimes  almost  wish  fur 
CKsar  again),  you  will  easily  believe.  For  things 
which  Ciesar  would  never  either  have  done  or  suf- 
fered, are  now  brought  forward  from  his  forged 
instructions.  I  have  treated  Antonius  with  all 
civility  ;  for  having  once  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  chose,  he  would  not 
the  less  have  done  it  for  my  disapprobation. 
Therefore  I  send  you  likewise  a  copy  of  my  answer. 

Anioniut  Contul  to  Cicero. 

It  has  happened  from  my  occupations,  and  your 
sudden  departure,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from 
treating  with  you  personally  upon  the  following 
business ;  and  in  consequence  am  apprehensive 
that  my  absence  may  lessen  the  weight  I  might 
have  with  you.  But  if  your  goodness  corresponds 
with  the  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  of  you, 
I  shall  sincerely  rejoice.  I  begged  of  Cesar  to 
restore  Sex.  Clodius ;  and  I  gained  my  suit.  It 
was  my  intention,  even  then,  to  use  his  kindness 
only  on  the  condition  of  your  acceding  to  it ;  which 
makes  me  the  more  earnest  that  I  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  with  your  consent.  But  if  you  show 
yourself  unmoved  by  his  miserable  and  ruined  for- 
tune, I  shall  not  contend  against  you,  however  I 
may  seem  bound  to  support  Caesar's  will.  Yet  in 
truth,  if  yon  are  disposed  to  regard  me  with  huma- 
nity, with  prudence  and  charity,  yon  will  easily  be 
persuaded ;  and  will  be  glad  that  P.  Clodius ',  a 
youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  should  think  that,  when 
it  was  in  your  power,  you  did  not  persecute  his 
father's  friends.  Let  it,  I  entreat  you,  appear  that 
you  engaged  in  hostility  with  his  father  for  the 
republic's  sake;  and  you  will  not  despise  this 
family.  For  we  more  honourably,  and  more  rea^y, 
lay  aside  the  quarrels  which  have  been  taken  up  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  than  those  of  private 
pique.  Suffer  me  then  to  instil  into  this  youth, 
even  now,  these  sentiments,  and  to  teach  his  tender 
mind  that  quarrels  are  not  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Though  I  know  well  that  your  fortune, 
Cicero,  is  exempt  from  all  danger  ;  yet  I  apprehend 
you  would  rather  pass  a  tranquil  and  honourable 
old  age,  than  one  of  vexation.  Lastly,  I  ask  this 
favour  of  you  by  my  own  right,  having  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  for  your  sake.  Should  I  not 
obtain  your  consent,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  not  give  this  boon  to  Clodius  ;  that  you  may 
understand  how  great  your  authority  is  with  me, 
and  may  for  that  reason  be  the  more  easily  cond- 
listed. 

J  Having  lately  put  away  hU  wife  Pomponia. 

*  He  had  been  a  partisan  of  P.  aodius.  and  banished  for 
having  headed  an  uproar  at  the  time  of  P.  aodios's  death. 

'  Son  of  that  P.  Clodius  who  had  been  so  inveterate 
against  Cicero,  and  the  author  of  his  banishment.  Anto- 
nius had  married  his  mother  Fulria,  widow  of  P.  Clodiua 


Cieero  to  Antonius,  CotumL 

What  you  negotiate  with  me  by  letter,  I  ifce^ 
for  one  reason  only  have  wished  to  negotsie  ■ 
person  ;  that  yon  might  have  perceived  not  t^  ay 
words  alone,  but  also  by  my  oountenanoe,  aodtfo, 
and  forehead,  as  they  say,  the  affection  I  besrToa.  [ 
For  having  always  loved  you,  as  indeed  I  m  ooa 
strained  to  do,  first  by  yt>ur  aCtentioo,  thenuii  i 
also  by  the  favours  I  received,  so  in  these  ttaa 
the  republic  has  attached  me  to  you  in  sodi  t  sa-  < 
ner,  that  I  hold  nobody  dearer ;  and  the  kftayez  • 
have  written  full  of  affection  and  oonsnkftfn, 
makes  me  feel  not  that  I  am  doing  a  kia^esB  to   ' 
yon,  but  receiving  one  from  you ;  while  m  i&a 
request  yon  refuse  to  serve  my  enemy,  thoag^  jm 
own  relation,  against  my  consent  ;  when  yos  htn   , 
it  in  your  power  to  do  so  without  any  (fificifcj. 
But,  my  Antonius,  I  not  only  concede  this  te  ^; 
but  such  are  the  expressions  yoa  use,  that  I  am-   < 
der  myself  most  liberally  and  honoorsbly  trassi   , 
And  though  in  any  case  1  should  think  it  ri^ 
freely  to  grant  this  to  yon,  I  am  glad  to  dp  it  ifao  | 
in  consideration  of  my  own  feelings  and  dopodaaa 
For  I  never  entertained  any  bitterness,  nor  uj-  | 
thing  that  partakes  of  anstereness  or  Kwin,  , 
beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  republic  dcoas^  I 
To  which  I  may  add,  that  against  CkxfiGS^liiB-  < 
self  I  never  showed  any  signs  of  anger ;  sod  bm  | 
always  made  it  a  rule,  not  to  persecute  an  eaoy'i  ' 
friends,  especially  those  without  power ;  sad  s)t  I 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  protection  they  afiiniei 
Respecting  young  Clodius,  I  consider  it  to  be  year  ' 
business  to  imbue  his  tender  mind,  as  yoa  ssy,  vid  I 
these  sentiments,  that  he  may  not  soppoie  ibj 
hostility  to  remain  between  our  families.    Is  «7  1 
contentions  with  P.  Clodius  I  supported  thejnb-  | 
lie  cause  ;  he  his  own.     The  republic  has  ptned 
its  judgment  upon  our  struggles.    If  he  weie  firoi*  1 
I  should  now  have  no  quarrel  remaining  with  NV'  I 
Therefore,  since  you  ask  this  of  me  m  ndi  a  aaa-  | 
ner,  that,  notwithstanding  your  power,  yoa  reftse  ' 
to  make  use  of  it  without  my  consent,  pny  |in  j 
this  also  to  the  young  man,  if  you  think  fit;  sot  , 
that  my  age  has  any  danger  to  apprefaesd  fnm 
his  yonth  ;  or  that  my  diignity  has  to  fear  m 
opposition  ;  but  that  yon  and  I  may  be  B«tai%  I 
united  together  more  than  we  have  hitherto  bees.   | 
For  owing  to  the  intervention  of  these  bostifitiei.  j 
your  heart  has  been  more  open  to  me,  tban  vov 
house.     But  enough  of  this.       I  have  only  to  s», 
that  I  shall  always,  without  hesitation,  aad  vitk  tbr 
greatest  zeal,  do  whatever  I  think  will  ptesie  y««. 
or  contribute  to  your  advantage ;  of  rack  I  bq 
you  to  be  tborou^y  persuaded 


LETTER  XIV. 

Rbpiat  again  those  same  words  to  mt^   B» 
our  young  Quintus  vrom  a  chaplet  in  the  p^li^' 


r  Sextua  Clodius,  for  whom  Antonius  had  vritta  ^ 
him. 
^  The  text  is  borrowed  from  a  play  of  FMovlsa 
»  The  ParfUa  were  celebrated  the  Slit  rf  April;  let 
Cvsar  having  received  the  news  of  a  rietofy  pb>ti  h 
Spain  on  the  eve  of  this  annnal  festival,  appointed  a<iti- 
tional  gamee  to  be  qbsenred  ever  aflo*  in  mcnoryif  ttel 
event  Young  Quintus  wore  a  chaplet  on  this  uccarinn  H 
show  his  attachment  to  Casar. 
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I  ?  Wu  b«  the  only  one  ?  tbongh  jou  add 
I,  which  I  im  inrprised  at ;  bat  I  wish  to 
who  there  were  besides.  I  am  qaite  sure 
er  there  cotild  be  nobody  who  was  not  a  bad 
I.  Yet  let  me  hear  the  particulars.  It  hap- 
that  I  had  despatched  to  you  my  letter  of 
th  writteo  at  considerable  length,  about  three 

before  I  received  yours  fuU  of  important 
'.  1  need  not  tell  you  how  heartily  I  laughed 
r  pleasantry  and  wit  on  the  Vestorine  ^  heresy, 
e  Puteolan  custom  of  the  Pherios.  But  let 
n  to  what  more  immediately  concerns  the 
.  You  defend  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
IS  if  I  reproached  them,  whom  I  cannot 
intly  praise.  But  I  summed  up  the  faults  of 
les,  not  of  the  men.  For  after  the  tyrant 
en  remoTed,  I  see  the  tyranny  continue.  So 
hat  he'  would  not  have  done,  is  now  done  ; 
be  case  of  Clodiua ;  respecting  whom  I  am 
fnt  that  he  not  only  would  not  have  done  it, 
aid  not  even  have  suffered  it  Rufio  Ves- 
ts" will  follow,  (who  was  never  written 
%)  and  others.  Who  will  not  ?  We  could 
ir  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  man  himself ;  yet 
d  obedience  to  his  memorandums.  For  on 
h  of  March  ^  who  could  absent  himself  from 
ate  ?  But  suppose  that  this  might  in  some 
*  have  been  |K)ssible;  yet,  when  we  had 
led,  could  we  freely  deliver  our  opinions  ? 
not  necessary  by  all  means  to  support  the 

soldiers',  who  were  present,  and  armed, 
e  had  nothing  to  protect  us  ?  How  little  I 
ased  with  that  session  ^  in  the  capitol,  you 
less.  What  then  ?  Was  that  the  fault  of 
ituses '  ?  •  By  no  means  indeed  of  those 
« ;  but  of  other  Brutuses  *,  who  think  them- 
uiutiouB  and  prudent ;  who  were  satisfied 
ting  a  secret  joy  ;  while  some  even  expressed 
>ngratulations ;  but  none  remained  firm, 
us  omit  wliat  is  past ;  let  us  support  these 
fith  every  care  and  protection ;  and,  as  you 
(,  let  us  be  content  to  think  ourselves  happy 
5th  of  March ;  which  to  our  friends  indeed, 
ore  than  mortal  men,  has  given  an  access 
;n  ;  but  has  not  given  freedom  to  the  Roman 

Recollect  your  own  prediction.      Do  you 

ling  to  Cicero's  12th  letter,  in  the  oondudoo  of 
speaks  of  Testorlos  as  more  versed  in  arithmetic 

phUoeophical  reasoning.  What  is  meant  by  the 
custom  of  the  Pherios  is  not  so  easily  explained ; 

probably  be  a  witticism  of  the  same  kind,  drawn 

lircumstanoe  of  the  Pherioe  being  perhaps  brokers 

I. 

K>okv.  letter  9. 

us  may  have  erroneously  written  his  name  Ruflo 
ut  Cicero  says  he  should  rather  be  distinguished 
ime  of  Yestorianus.  having  been  implicated  in 
ute  with  Vestorius,  but  without  obtaining  a  vio- 
him,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  appellation 

lat  daj  the  senate  had  been  summoned  by  An- 
d  paaaed  the  decree  for  the  ratification  of  Cesar's 


1  Csnar  hnd  rewarded  with  the  confiscated  estates 

apeians. 

» Brutus  and  meet  persons  of  condition  assembled 

kHsamination  of  Casar. 

»'s  party. 

lit  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  restore 

ic  :  hot  of  others,  who  refused  to  support  them, 

««ixig  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liber^. 


not  remember  how  you  exclaimed  that  everything 
was  lost,  if  he  should  have  a  public  funeral?  You 
aaid  it  wisely ;  and  you  see  what  has  flowed  from 
that  circumstance.  As  to  what  you  mention,  that 
Antonius  was  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the 
provinces  on  the  first  of  June,  of  which  he  was 
himself  to  have  the  two  Gauls,  with  extension  of 
the  ordinary  time  in  both :  will  it  be  allowed  to 
vote  freely  ?  If  it  is,  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  recovery 
of  our  liberty ;  if  not,  what  do  I  get  by  this  change 
of  masters,  besides  the  pleasure  with  which  my  eyes 
beheld  the  just  fall  of  the  tyrant  ?  You  say  that 
the  temple  of  Ops  *  has  been  plundered ;  which  I 
foresaw  at  that  time.  Verily  we  have  been  set  free 
by  excellent  men,  and  yet  are  not  free.  So  the 
praise  is  theirs,  the  blame  our  own.  And  do  yon 
exhort  me  to  write  history  ?  To  collect  together 
the  wicked  acts  of  these  people,  by  whom  we  are 
even  now  besieged?  Can  I  avoid  commending 
those  same  persons,  who  have  employed  you  to 
countersign  <*  ?  Not  that  the  paltry  interest  weighs 
with  me;  but  it  is  hard  to  visit  with  reproach 
people,  whoever  they  are,  that  are  kindly  disposed. 
But  about  all  my  designs,  as  you  mention,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  decide  more  certainly  on  the  1st 
of  June,  on  which  day  I  shall  be  in  Rome,  and 
will  use  my  utmost  endeavours,  with  the  help  of 
your  authority  and  influence,  and  the  perfect  jus- 
tice  of  the  cause,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  may 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Buthrotians,  such  as 
you  describe.  What  you  bid  me  consider,  1  will 
consider ;  though  in  my  last  letter  I  had  referred 
the  consideration  to  you.  But  yon  are  for  restoring 
to  your  neighbours^,  the  Marsilians,  their  property ; 
as  if  the  republic  were  already  reestablished.  It 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  this  by  arms,  in 
which  what  strength  we  possess  I  know  not ;  by 
authority  it  is  impossible. 


LETTER   XV. 

Thk  short  letter,  which  yon  afterwards^  wrote, 
was  indeed  very  pleasing  to  me,  about  Brutus's 
letter  to  Antonius,  and  the  other  to  you.  Things 
wear  a  better  appearance  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  But  I  must  consider  where  I  am,  and  which 
way  I  should  even  now  proceed*.  My  charming 
Dolabella !  For  I  now  call  him  mine ;  before, 
believe  me,  I  had  some  doubt.  This  is  an  affair  of 
deep  contemplation.  From  the  Tarpeian  rock  f  ! 
On  the  cross  1    Throwing  down  the  pillar  !    Con- 

*  In  which  Cesar  had  collected  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Parthian  war. 

n  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

▼  It  is  probable  some  deputies  from  Marseilles  might  be 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atticus's  house  at  Rome, 
suing  fur  the  restoration  of  what  Cesar  had  taken  from 
them  when  they  refused  to  Join  his  party. 

V  Attious  had  probably  so  called  it  in  his  letter. 

>  It  having  been  his  intention  to  pass  over  to  Greece. 
See  letter  13  of  thU  book. 

7  Dolabella  had  exerted  himself  in  his  capacity  of  con- 
sul to  check  the  forwardness  of  those  who  had  raised  a 
monument  to  Cenar.  and  erected  a  pillar  inscribed  *'  To 
the  father  of  his  country."  Some  he  caused  to  be  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  r«)ck  (an  ancient  form  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  Rome) ;  others,  slaves,  he  ordered  to  be  cruci- 
fied ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  down  the  pillar  and  monu- 
ment, and  ordering  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  to  be 
new  paved. 
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tricting  for  the  new  paTiog  of  the  gnmnd  !  In 
short,  it  is  onite  heroic.  He  seems  to  have  pat 
an  end  to  that  affectation  of  regret*,  which  was 
already  making  daily  progress,  and  which  I  feared, 
had  it  continued,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  our 
deliverers.  I  now  entirely  concur  with  your  letter, 
and  hope  for  better  things  ;  though  I  cannot  bear 
those  persons,  who,  while  ihey  pretend  to  be  friends 
to  peace,  support  his  *  wicked  acts.  But  all  can- 
•  not  be  done  at  once.  Things  are  beginning  to  go 
better  than  I  had  expected.     I  shall  not,  however, 

f»  abroad,  till  you  think  I  can  do  it  with  propriety, 
will  certainly  nowhere  be  wanting  to  my  Brutus. 
Even  if  there  were  no  friendship  between  us,  I 
would  do  it  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  and 
distinguished  virtue.  I  give  up  to  Pilia  my  whole 
house^,  and  all  that  it  contains,  oeing  myself  on  my 
way  to  Pompeianum  this  1st  of  May.  I  wish  you 
would  persuade  Brutus  to  occupy  mj  house  at 
Asturm*^. 


LETTER   XVL 

I  8IND  this  letter  the  3d  of  May  on  the  pomt  of 
embarking  from  the  Cluvian  gardens  in  a  row.boat, 
after  having  put  our  dear  Pilia  in  possession  of  my 
house  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  with  the  servants  and 
purveyors.  The  same  day  I  threaten  our  friend 
Pctus*s  potted  cheese  <*,  and  proceed  in  a  few  days 
to  Pompeianum  ;  whence  I  shall  afterwards  return 
by  sea  to  these  royal*  domains  of  Puteoli  and 
Cumae.  O  places  greatly  to  be  desired  in  all  other 
respects!  but  from  the  number  of  troublesome 
visitors  almost  to  be  shunned.  But  to  come  to  the 
point ;  how  noble  is  this  conduct  of  my  Dolabelia  t 
What  matter  it  affords  for  contemplation !  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  cease  to  praise  and  to  encouf  age 
him.  You  do  well  to  inform  me  in  all  your  letters, 
what  jou  think  of  the  thing  itself,  and  what  of  the 
man.  Our  fnend  Brutus,  I  suppose,  might  now 
wear  even  a  golden  crown  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.  For  who  would  dare  to  insult  him,  with  a 
cross,  or  the  Tarpeian  rock '  before  his  eyes  ? 
Especially  amidst  such  great  applause  and  appro- 
bation of  the  lowest  people.  Now,  my  Atticus, 
resolve  me  of  my  doubts.  I  should  like,  when  I 
have  fully  satisfied  Brutus,  to  make  an  excursion 
into  Greece.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  Cicero,  or 
rather  to  me,  or  I  may  say  to  both  of  us,  that  I 
should  look  upon  him  in  his  studies.  For  Leonidas's 
letter,  which  you  sent  me,  affords  me  no  great 
satisfsction.  I  shall  never  be  content  with  com- 
mendations such  as  these ;  **  as  things  are  at  pre- 
sent*' It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  feels  no 
confidence,  but  rather  mistrust.  I  had  desired 
Herodes  to  write  to  me  in  detail ;  but  I  have 
hitherto  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  fear  he  may 
have  had  nothing  which  he  thought  would  give  me 

Eleasure  to  hear.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
aving  written  to  Xeno ;  for  my  duty  and  reputa- 

*  The  display  of  their  regret  for  Csoar.  •  C«aar*s. 
k  Hia  house  at  Cumanum,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lucrine 

lake.    [See  letters  16  and  17  of  this  book.]    PUia  probably 
went  on  account  of  her  health.    See  book  xv.  letter  1. 

c  This  propoad  is  mentioned  before.  See  letter  It  of 
this  book. 

*  The  same  expression  is  used  before.  [See  book  ir.  let- 
ter  a]  It  seems  to  mean  only  a  cheap  and  hom^  dish. 

*  Expressive  of  the  satisfaction  he  took  in  them, 
f  See  letter  15  of  this  book. 


tion,  are  both  concerned  in  hIa  having  no  wwat. 
unsupplied.  I  hear  that  Flamma  FUsmuss  a  ■ 
Rome.  I  have  written  to  him  to  ssy  that  I  bd 
desired  you  to  speak  with  him  aboat  the  bmaamem 
of  Montanus  i  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiB  lAc 
care  that  my  letter  is  delivered  to  him  ;  wad  m^ 
yourself,  at  your  convenience,  have  aoiBe  cjousetaa- 
tion  with  him.  I  conceive  if  the  mam  has  aay 
sense  of  shame,  he  will  provide  against  the  posw 
bility  of  any  expense  being  incurred  on  his  iiniiian 
You  have  acted  very  kindly  towards  me  in  kftag 
me  know  that  Attica  was  well,  before  I  katm  si 
her  indisposition. 


LETTER  XVII. 

I  CAMS  to  Pompeianum  the  .^  of  May,  havqg. 
the  day  preceding,  as  I  before  wrote  you  ward, 
establiihed  Pilia  in  Cumanum.  There,  whil^  I  «as 
at  dinner,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  attcft 
you  had  given  to  your  freed-man  Deasetrias,  iht 
30th  of  last  month.  In  this  are  oootaiDed  shb^ 
things  prudently  done,  yet  such  that,  as  yoa  y^ 
self  observe,  every  design  appears  subject  to  tU 
control  of  fortune.  Upon  these  subjects,  thercferct 
we  can  only  speak  as  occasion  oilers,  and  when  wc 
are  together.  Respecting  the  affiur  of  Bothrotma, 
I  wish  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seexag  AttD> 
nius,  which  will  be  a  great  step.  But  it  is  aet 
expected  that  he  will  deviate  from  the  Capoaa  rasd, 
whither  I  fear  he  is  gone  to  the  great  prqiwScc  d 
the  republic K  L.  Cesar*,  whom  I  saw-  yester^ 
at  Naples  very  far  from  well,  was  of  the  aae 
opinion.  This  business  must  therefore  be  cntoed 
upon,  and  completed  on  the  1st  of  Jone^.  Baf 
enough  of  this.  Young  Quintus  has  writtm  a  mat 
bitter  letter  to  his  &ther,  who  received  it  iqpoa  9& 
arrival  at  Pompeianum.  The  substance  of  it  aai 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  Aquillia  as  his  itcp> 
mother.  That  however  might  perhaps  be  bene. 
But  what  think  you  of  this  ?  That  from  C«ar  kr 
had  received  everything ;  nodiing  from  his  Ctihe^ ; 
and  for  what  was  to  come  he  looked  to  Antmiaa. 
How  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  !  Bat  I  wilt  thtak 
what  can  be  done.  I  have  written  letters  ta  our 
friend  Brutus,  to  Cassius,  and  to  I><dabelk;  of 
which  I  send  you  copies ;  not  with  a  view  m 
deliberate  about  sending  them,  for  I  am  cksriy 
of  opinion  they  should  be  sent;  bat  becaase  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  agree  with  me.  I  bc^  yso, 
my  Atticus,  to  supply  my  son  with  what  yoa  ^iak 
right,  and  to  allow  me  to  lay  this  bordea  opon  yoa. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  what  yoa  have  hithmo 
done.  That  unpublished  work  of  mine^  has  boC 
yet  been  polished,  as  I  designed.  What  yon  widi 
to  have  interwoven  in  it  requires  another  separstr 
volume.  But,  believe  me,  I  think  there  was  fe* 
danger  in  speaking  against  those  wicked  practices 
during  the  life  of  the  tyrant  than  aince  his  deatL 
For  he  somehow  bore  with  me  surprisin^y.    New, 

S  See  book  xU.  letter  53. 

^  He  went  to  secure  the  oo^operation  of  tba  vetena 
troopii,  who  had  been  established  in  that  nalghboiutieod. 

t  This  Lucius  Cesar  appears,  I7  the  following  knr  to 
DolabeUa,  to  have  been  Antonios's  uncle  bj  bte 


i  The  senate  had  been  appointed  to  meat  en  ttb  day. 
See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

k  His  Anecdotes,  or  secret  Memoiis  and  ObaorviaioasM 
PnbUuAflUra.    See  book  iL  letter  «. 
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lerer  wtj  I  move,  I  am  called  back  to  obaerre 
nlj  the  acts  of  Csaar,  bnt  hit  very  thougbtf . 
ma  beinf  arrived,  you  will  aee  ti>out  Mon> 
:  I  think  hia  buaiiieaa  ought  to  be  in  a  better 

Cieero  to  hU  Dolabelia,  Coruui. 
OUGB  I  am  aatisfied,  my  Dolabella,  with  the 
yoo  have  gained,  and  derive  abundantly  great 
d  delight  from  it ;  yet  I  cannot  help  acknow- 
g  that  my  pleasure  ia  enhanced  by  the 
on  opinion  wluch  aapposes  me  to  have  a 
in  yonr  praises.  I  have  seen  nobody* — and 
t  with  numbers  every  day ;  for  there  are  a 
many  excellent  men  who  come  into  these 
'  on  account  of  their  health,  besides  many  of 
ends  from  the  neighbouring  towns;  all  of 
,  while  they  extol  you  to  the  skies  with  the 
t  praises,  presently  return  the  greatest 
;  to  me.  For  they  say  they  cannot  doubt 
at  it  is  in  consequence  of  my  instructions 
ivice  that  you  show  yourself  so  excellent  a 
,  and  so  distinguished  a  consuL  To  whom, 
i  I  might  most  truly  reply,  that  what  you  do, 
from  your  own  judgment  and  inclination, 
at  you  need  nobody'a  advice ;  yet  I  neither 
issent,  lest  I  should  seem  to  lessen  yoor 
if  it  were  all  owing  to  my  counsels  ;  neither 
rongly  deny  it ;  for,  you  know,  I  am  more 
tough  covetous  of  glory.  Besides,  it  is  not 
cning  your  dignity  (what  was  thought 
able  to  Agamemnon  himself,  the  king  of 
to  have  some  Nestor  in  forming  your 
B  ;  while  to  me  it  is  most  glorious  that  you, 
:  consul,  should  flourish  in  praises  as  the 
f  my  institution.  L.  Cesar,  when  I  saw 
c  at  Naples,  though  he  was  suffering  from 
U  over  his  body,  yet,  almost  before  he 
me,  "  O  my  Cicero,''  said  he,  *'  I  congra- 
3U  upon  having  such  influence  with  Dola- 
rhich,  if  I  had  with  my  sister's  son ",  we 
Jready  be  safe.  Congratulate  also  and 
our  Dolabella,  who,  since  your  own  con- 
is  the  only  one  whom  I  can  truly  call  a 
He  went  on  to  say  a  great  deal  about 

and  the  part  you  had  taken ;  and  declared 
hing  was  ever  done  more  noble,  nothing 
lous,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  repub- 

in  this  all  with  one  voice  agree.  I  must 
then  to  let  me  enter  upon  this  false  inhe- 
IS  it  were,  of  another's  glory,  and  in  some 
to  become  a  partner  in  your  praises.    But 

my  Dolabella,  (for  hitherto  I  have  been 
[  would  sooner  transfer  to  you  all  my  own 
f  ind(«d  I  have  any,  than  draw  off  any 
Q  yours.  For  having  always  had  that 
for  yon,  of  which  you  are  the  best  judge ; 
bese  actions  I  am  so  wonderfully  inflamed, 
ffection  ever  was  stronger.  For  nothing, 
e,  is  more  becoming,  nothing  more  beau- 
ng   more  lovely,   than  virtue.     I  have 

you  know,  loved  M.  Brutus  for  his  great 
hia  sweet  disposition,  his  distinguished 
id  firmness ;  yet  the  15th  of  March  pro- 
lowing  part  of  the  teotenoe  being  differently 
re  la  left  a  sort  of  hiatus  in  the  construction, 

blemish  in  a  letter,  even  if  it  be  thought  one 
tudied  oompoaition. 
ighbourhood  of  Baia. 


duced  such  an  accession  to  my  love,  that  I  won- 
dered there  should  have  been  any  room  for  the 
increase  of  what  seemed  already  at  the  full.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  any  addition  could  have 
been  made  to  the  love  I  bare  you  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  addition,  that  I  seem  to  myself  now  at  length 
t6  love,  before  only  to  have  liked.  Why,  then, 
should  I  exhort  you  to  regard  your  own  dignity 
and  glory  ?  Should  I  propose  to  you  the  exam- 
ples of  eminent  men,  as  they  do  who  use  exhort- 
ations? I  have  nobody  to  propose  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  It  is  yourself  you  roust  imitate  ; 
with  vourself  you  must  contend.  It  is  not  allows 
able  for  you  now,  after  such  noble  deeds,  not  to  be 
like  yourself.  Which  being  the  case,  exhortation 
is  needless.  We  ought  rather  to  congratulate  you. 
For  that  has  happened  to  you  which  has  happened 
I  believe  to  nobody  else,  that  the  utmost  severity 
of  punishment  baa  not  only  been  inflicted  without 
exciting  ill-will,  but  has  even  been  popular ;  and, 
while  it  has  gratified  every  good  man,  it  has  like- 
wise pleased  every  one  of  the  lowest  class.  If  this 
were  the  effect  of  chance,  I  would  congratulate 
your  good  fortune ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  your  own 
greatness  of  mind,  your  understanding,  and  judg- 
ment. For  I  have  read  yonr  speech,  than  whidi 
nothing  can  be  more  prudent.  So  step  by  step 
have  you  gone  back  to  the  cause  of  what  was  done, 
and  again  returned  from  it ;  that  the  case  itself, 
by  the  confession  of  everybody,  was  ripe  for  your 
animadversion.  You  have  saved  therefore  both 
the  dty  from  danger,  and  the  state  from  fear; 
and  have  conferred  a  benefit  not  merely  temporary, 
but  of  lasting  example.  You  ought,  consequently, 
to  understand  that  the  republic  reposes  on  you ; 
and  that  those  persons,  from  whom  it  has  derived 
a  commencement  of  liberty,  are  by  you  not  only 
to  be  protected,  but  rewarded  with  honours.  But 
on  these  matters  I  hope  very  soon  to  say  more  in 
person.  Since  it  is  you  who  preserve  the  republic 
and  us,  take  especial  care,  my  Dolabella,  of  our 
own  safety. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

You  repeatedly  attack  me  because  I  appear  too 
extravagantly  to  extol  this  action  of  Dolabella*s. 
But  while  I  certainly  approve  of  what  has  been 
done,  I  have  been  led  by  more  than  one  of  your 
letters  to  this  high  strain  of  commendation.  Dola- 
bella, however,  has  wholly  forfeited  your  opinion 
by  the  same  cause,  which  has  likewise  made  me 
very  much  his  enemy.  The  modest  man  I  He 
ought  to  have  paid  the  1st  of  January,  and  he  has 
not  paid  yet ;  though  he  was  set  free  from  an  enor- 
mous debt  by  the  hand  of  Faberius«,  and  begged 
from  him  the  assistance  of  Ops  p.  For  it  is  allow- 
able to  jest,  that  you  may  not  think  me  too  much 
disturbed.  It  was  early  on  the  8th  that  I  sent  my 
letter;  and  I  received  yours  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  Pompeianum,  by  a  quick  conveyance 

o  This  Fsberius  appears  to  have  been  a  clerk  to  Cesar, 
and  since  made  a  tool  of  Antonlus  to  insert  in  Cesar's  in- 
structions what  he  thought  fit.  It  was  by  such  means  that 
Antonfus  got  posscsulon  of  Cesar's  money ;  with  some  of 
which  he  bought  Dolabella's  concurrence  in  his  schemes. 

P  Cesar's  treasure  had  been  secured  in  the  temple  of 
Opt ;  and  in  Latin  the  same  word  sicnifles  also  atsUtanet : 
from  whence  arises  the  matter  of  Cicero's  Jest. 
3P 
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of  twoo  days.  Bat,  ai  I  sent  yon  word  the  Tery 
same  day,  I  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Dolabella ;  and 
if  this  has  no  effect,  yet  I  apprehend  he  will  not 
resist  my  personal  application.  I  imagine  you 
have  settled  the  Albian  account.  What  yon  hare 
famished  me  from  the  Patolcian  account  is  most 
acceptable,  and  like  everything  yon  do.  I  thought 
Eros,  whom  I  had  left,  was  made  for  settling  such 
affairs,  which  have  got  into  confusion  by  his  great 
mismanagement.  But  I  must  see  about  this  with 
him.  You  will  take  upon  yourself,  as  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  you,  the  whole  concern  of  Monta- 
I  nns's  business.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Ser- 
vius's  desponding  conversation  with  you  at  the 
time  of  his  departure ;  nor  do  I  in  any  respect 

S'eld  to  him  in  despondency.  If  onr  firiend 
rutus,  that  excellent  man,  does  not  go  into  the 
senate  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  do  not  understand 
I  what  he  means  to  do  in  the  forum.  But  he  knows 
best.  By  what  I  perceive  to  be  going  on,  I  judge 
there  has  not  been  much  gained  by  the  15th  of 
March.  Therefore  I  think  daily  more  and  more 
about  going  into  Greece.  For  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  my  Brutus,  who,  as  yon  say, 
is  himself  thinking  of  leaving  the  country.  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  Leonidas's  letter.  Respect- 
ing Uerodes,  I  agree  with  you*  I  should  like  to 
have  read  Saufeius's'  account.  I  design  to  leave 
Pompeianom  the  10th  of  May. 


LETTER  XIX. 
On  the  7th  of  May  while  I  was  in  Pompeiannm 
I  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  the  sixth,  the 
other  the  fourth  day  after  their  dates.  I  shall 
reply  to  them  in  their  order.  I  am  very  glad  that 
Bamsus  should  have  delivered  my  letter  to  you  so 
seasonably.  You  will  manage  with  Cassius  as  you 
do  everything  else.  How  fortunate  that  I  should 
have  written  to  him  upon  the  very  point  you  advise 
four  days  before,  and  should  have  sent  you  a  copy 
of  my  letter  1  But  while  I  was  in  despair  about 
Dolabella's  deficiency,  or  paylessness^  (to  nse 
your  own  expression),  behold  Bmtus's  letter  and 
yours !  He  is  thinking  of  quitting  the  country. 
But  I  see  a  different  haven'  nearer  to  one  of  my 
age ;  into  which  I  should  like  better  to  be  con- 
veyed, while  onr  Brutus  is  flourishing,  and  the 
republic  established.  But  now,  as  you  say,  there 
is  no  choice.  For  yon  agree  with  me  that  my  age 
is  unsuitable  to  arms,  especially  to  those  of  civil 
wars.  Antonius  wrote  to  me  only  about  Clodins* ; 
that  my  gentleness  and  kindness  was  gratifying  to 
himself,  and  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me.  But  Pansa  seems  to  be  outrageous  on  the 
subject  of  Clodius,  and  likewise  on  that  of  Deio- 
tarns  ;  and  uses  severe  language,  if  you  choose  to 


o  ^%llat  is  expresMd  in  Liitin  Ou  third  dap,  is  really  the 
•Mxt  dap  but  one.  In  this  tense  it  is  med  in  the  Goepels 
on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  resarrectiun ;  and  so  in  fact 
it  is  always  used  by  Roman  authors. 

P  Some  lett^  on  the  subject  of  the  young  Cicero  from 
Saufelos,  who  may  probably  have  been  at  this  time  at 
Athens. 

4  The  original  Greek  may  perhaps  have  been  a  word  of 
Atticus's  coining,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ezitfess 
the  meaning  in  a  similar  manner  in  Englidi. 

r  Death.    Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  his  63d  year. 

•  This  is  probably  in  reply  to  some  question  of  Atticus 
upon  the  sutject  of  Antonius's  letter. 


believe  him.  This,  however,  is  not  so  ve&  i»  ^ 
mind ;  that  he  vehemently  reprobates  tlus  set  fif 
Dolabella*s.  Respecting  those  who  wore  ^n^ 
lets* ;  your  sister's  son,  upon  being  accused  by  la 
father,  wrote  in  answer,  that  be  had  worn  a  ^a^ 
let  in  honour  of  Cesar ;  and  had  pat  it  off  os 
account  of  his  mourning;  in  short,  that  be  wm 
ready  to  bear  every  reproach,  for  that  be  ]ani 
Cesar  even  dead.  I  have  written  to  Dofaibclk 
very  explicitly,  as  yon  wished  me  to  doL  I  have 
also  written  to  Sica.  I  would  not  pat  thf*  trashle 
upon  you  ;  and  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  aagry 
with  you.  I  know  Servios's  manner  of  talloBg^ 
in  which  I  see  more  of  alarm  than  of  vriddoa. 
But  since  we  are  all  alarmed,  I  assent  to  Sernai. 
Publilins^  has  been  trifling  with  yon.  For  Cud- 
lia*  has  been  sent  hither  by  these  peopie  to  aego- 
tiate  with  me.  But  I  soon  persnaded  ber  ^at 
what  she  asked  vras  not  only  not  agreeable  to  mt^ 
but  not  even  admissible.  If  I  see  Antonioa,  I  wiil 
nse  all  diligence  about  Buthrotum.  I  come  aaw 
to  your  last  letter  (though  on  the  snb^ecTt  of  Ser- 
Tins  I  have  already  replied)  that  I  exalt  Dolabdla^ 
deed.  In  truth,  I  think  it  could  not  bare  hem 
better  in  such  a  case,  and  at  such  a  time.  Bat 
whatever  I  attribute  to  him,  I  do  it  from  yov 
letters.  Yet  I  agree  with  yon  that  it  wobM  be  a 
better  deed,  if  he  paid  me  what  he  owes.  I  wisb 
Brutus  would  occupy  Astura.  Yon  commeod  me 
for  making  no  determination  aboat  going  abroad 
till  I  see  how  things  are  likely  to  torn  oat ;  bat  I 
have  changed  my  purpose.  However,  I  shall  do 
nothing  till  I  see  you.  I  am  plessed  with  Atoea's 
returning  thanks  to  me  about  her  mother,  to  whom 
I  have  given  up  my  whole  hoose  and  stores ;  wbA 
I  hope  to  see  her  again  on  the  Iltfa.  Give  mj 
compliments  to  Attica ;  I  will  take  good  care  of 
Pilia. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  WENT  by  sea  from  Pompeianom  to  nj  fnend 
Lacullu8*8  on  the  1 0th,  where  I  arrived  aboat 
9  o'clock ;  and  upon  quitting  the  vessel  I  got  yoor 
letter  dated  the  7th,  which  your  mess^tgcr  wss 
said  to  have  carried  to  Cnmannm.  The  next  d^ 
I  received  another  through  Lacollns  aboat  (be 
same  hour  on  which  I  had  arrived ;  and  I  receivsd 
one  on  the  9th  dated  from  LannViom.  Hear,  there* 
fore,  my  reply  to  all  of  them.  In  the  first  plaee* 
I  am  much  pleased  with  what  has  been  done  in  my 
concerns  respecting  both  the  payment  and  the 
business  of  Albius.  But  vrith  regard  to  yoor 
Buthrotum,  Antonioa  came  to  Misenom  vHuk  I 
was  in  Pompeianum;  and  he  had  left  it  again 
before  I  heard  of  hia  being  diere.  Prom  thnce 
he  went  to  Samniom ;  so  that  I  can  give  joa  little 
hope  of  my  meeting  him.  The  bosiaesB  of  Both- 
rotum  must  therefore  be  managed  at  Roma.  L. 
AntoniusU'  harangoe   is  quite  horrible ;   Dola- 

t  See  letter  14  of  this  hook.    «  See  letterlS  of  this  teak. 

▼  See  hook  xiL  letter  32. 

V  See  book  xiii.  letter  SI.  It  may  be  supposed  ttat  she 
was  sent  to  negotiate  a  recanoillation  between  Qoars  aoA 
Publilia. 

*■  He  was  brother  to  M.  Antonius.  and  at  this  tisBe  one 
of  Uie  tribunes  of  the  people.  He  pn^posed  to  nsake  •  far- 
ther grant  of  lands  to  the  people*  to  secure  thrir  snppert 
for  his  hrothar ;  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  *^****n'^s 
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lla's  excellent.  Now*  let  him  keep  the  money 
himself  if  be  will  bat  paj  it  on  the  15th.  I 
)uld  be  sorry  if  TertuUa'  were  to  miscarry ;  for 
ssios's  need  to  be  reared  ai  well  as  Bmtas's. 
boald  be  glad  to  know  what  is  become  of  the 
KDS  and  also  of  the  young  Cssar*.  I  have 
le  with  your  first  letter,  and  come  now  to  the 
ond.  AboQt  the  Qnintuses  and  Buthrotum, 
;d  I  come,  as  you  say.  I  am  much  obliged  for 
ir  advances  to  Cicero.  You  think  I  am  mis- 
en  in  supposing  that  the  republic  depends  upon 
ttus ;  but  so  it  is.  It  will  either  cease  to  exist, 
it  will  be  preserved  by  him  or  his  party.  To 
r  advice  of  my  sending  up^  a  written  speech, 
me,  my  Atticus,  reply  by  a  general  maxim  on 
le  subjects,  in  which  I  am  pretty  well  versed, 
re  never  was  any  poet  or  orator  who  thought 
body  superior  to  himself.  This  is  the  case 
1  with  bad  ones.  What  do  you  think  then  of 
tus,  who  has  both  genius  and  learning  ?  Of 
m  also  I  h^e  had  some  experience  lately  on 
subject  of  his  edict  I  composed  one  at  your 
lest  I  liked  mine ;  he  liked  his  own.  Nay, 
a  I  had  addressed  to  him  my  treatise  on  the 
style  of  oratory,  which  I  was  induced  to  do 
>st  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  wrote  word, 
to  me  only,  but  to  you  also,  that  what  I  recom- 
ded  he  did  not  approve.  Therefore,  leave 
fbody,  I  beg,  to  write  for  himself.  '*  Every 
bis  own  wife,  mine  for  me ;  every  one  his  own 
,  mine  for  me."  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
of  this,  being  taken  from  Attiiius,  a  very 
1  poet.  I  wish  only  that  he  '  may  be  allowed 
dress  the  people  at  all ;  for  if  he  is  allowed  to 
in  in  the  city  in  safety,  the  cause  is  ours, 
nther  nobody  will  follow  the  leader  of  a  new 
war ;  or  those  will  follow  who  may  easily  be 
)owered.  I  come  to  the  third  letter.  I  am 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pleased  with 
etter;  and  have  in  consequence  written  to 
again.  With  regard  to  their  wish  that  Hir- 
may  be  made  better  through  me ;  I  use  my 
endeavours,  and  he  talks  most  honourably ; 
e  lives  and  is  domesticated  with  Balbus,  who 
honourably  likewise :  you  must  judge  what 
re  CO  believe.  I  see  you  are  greatly  pleased 
Dolabella;  I  am  exceedingly  so.  I  lived 
Pansa  in  Pompeianum ;  who  quite  convinced 
f  his  upright  sentiments,  and  his  desire  of 
;  but  I  see  dearly  that  some  people  are 
tg  for  an  occasion  of  war.  I  approve  of  the 
mation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  You  ask  me 
:e  upon  myself  the  consideration  of  what  I 
they  ought  to  do.  But  opinions  depend 
the  time ;  which  fluctuates  every  hour.  That 
ct  of  Dolabella*s,  and  this  speech  in  oppo- 
to  Antonius,  seem  to  me  to  have  done  much, 
ause  was  utterly  sinking.  Now  we  appear 
to  have  a  leader ;  which  is  the  only  thing 
ie  towns  and  all  good  people  want  You 
of  Epicurus,  and  venture  to  pronounce  that 
ould  abstain  from  politics ''.     Does  not  the 

^onBide^atSon  of  hla  patrioUo  oondnet. 

'e  of  Caoaiaa. 

tpatra. 

son  of  Cleopatra  by  Cvsar. 

the  nae  of  Bmtua. 

tua. 

dll  be  reooUeoted  that  the  leading  principle  of 

«*•  phflOBOphy  was  to  oimsalt  our  own  ease. 


dear  look  of  my  Brutus  deter  you  from  such  Ian- 
guage?  Q.  the  son,  as  you  mention,  is  the  right 
band  of  Antonius.  Through  him  therefore  we 
shall  easily  carry  what  we  wish*.  If,  as  you  sup- 
pose, L.  Antonius  should  bring  forward  Octavius, 
I  am  anxious  to  know  how  he  will  address  the 
people.  I  write  this  in  haste ;  for  Cassius's  mes- 
senger is  setting  off  immediately.  I  am  going 
presently  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Pilia ;  then 
by  water  to  feast  with  Yestorius.  Best  compli- 
ments to  Attica. 


LETTER  XXI. 
Soon  after  I  had  delivered  to  Cassius's  messenger 
my  letter  to  vou  on  the  11th,  my  own  messenger 
arrived,  and  (what  was  like  a  prodigy)  without  any 
letter  from  you.  But  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  yon  must  have  been  at  Lanuvium.  Eros 
hastened,  that  I  might  get  a  letter  from  Dolabella. 
He  did  not  write  about  my  business',  for  he  had 
not  yet  received  mine ;  but  it  was  in  answer  to  that 
of  which  I  sent  a  copy  to  you,  and  was  well  ex- 
pressed. As  soon  as  I  had  despatched  Cassius's 
messenger,  I  received  a  visit  from  Balbus.  Gracious 
gods !  how  easily  might  you  perceive  his  dread  of 
quiet  I  You  know  the  man,  how  reserved  he  is ; 
but  yet  he  spake  freely  of  Antonius's  designs,  who 
was  going  round  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  secure 
the  ratification  of  Caesar's  acts,  and  to  make  them 
swear  to  enforce  them  everywhere ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  Duumviri'  were  to  examine  them  every 
month.  He  complained  also  of  his  own  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  his  whole  conversation  showed  his 
attachment  to  Antonius.  In  short,  there  is  no 
relying  upon  anything''.  To  me  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  affairs  tend  to  war.  For  that  deed^ 
has  been  done  with  a  manly  spirit,  but  with  the 
prudence  of  a  child.  Who  did  not  see  that  there 
was  left  an  heir^  to  the  kingdom  ?  What  could  be 
more  absurd  ?  **  To  fear  this;  to  have  no  appre- 
hension about  the  other''."  Nay,  at  this  very 
time  there  are  many  inconsistencies  ;  as  that  Pon- 
tius's  Neapolitan  villa  should  be  held  by  the  mother' 
of  the  tyrantkiller.  I  must  read  again  and  again 
my  **  Cato  the  Elder™,"  which  I  sent  you, — for 
age  makes  me  peevish ;  I  am  out  of  humour  with 
everything  :  but  my  life  has  had  its  course  °,  let 
younger  men  see  to  it  You  will  continue  to  watch 
over  my  concerns  as  you  do.  I  write  or  rather 
dictate  this  while  the  dessert  is  upon  the  table  at 
Vestorius's.  I  intend  to-morrow  to  be  with  Hir- 
tius ;  and  thus  forsooth  I  hope  to  bring  over  to 
the  honest  party  one  of  the  five  that  are  left  ** !     It 

c  R^pecting  Buthrotum. 

'  The  payment  of  his  debt  to  Cicero. 

S  The  colonial  towns  of  Italy  were  governed  by  two  ma- 
gistrates, called  duumviri,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  they  were  subject  to  the  Roman  laws. 

>>  For  Balbus  had  talked  honourably  of  serving  the  r»- 
public.    See  letter  SO  of  this  book. 

'  The  assassination  of  Cesar.  J  Antonius. 

k  The  original  is  a  verse  of  which  notice  haa  before  been 
taken.    See  book  xii.  letter  sa. 

'  Servilia,  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  Cesar,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  forfeited  by  some  of  the  Pompeian 
party. 

n  Cioero*a  essay  on  Old  Age,  ao  entitled. 

B  He  was  now  about  03, 

o  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  what  appears  the  most 
probableaignifloationof  the  Greek  word  of  the  text  laos- 
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U  a  great  delasioiL  There  is  no  one  of  them  who 
does  not  dread  a  state  of  quiet.  Let  me  then  pat 
wings  to  my  feet ;  for  anything  is  better  than  to 
engage  in  war.  Pray  gite  my  best  compliments  to 
Attica.  1  am  eager  for  OctaTins's  speech,  and 
anything  else  there  may  be, — particularly  whether 
Dolabella's  money  begins  to  chink  p,  or  if  he  has 
altogether  cancelled  my  account. 

I  — •— 

LETTER  XXn. 
Hating  understood  from  Pilia  that  a  messenger 
was  to  be  sent  to  you  on  the  15th,  I  have  immediately 
scrawled  something.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
wish  yon  to  know  that  I  go  from  hence  to  Arpinom 
the  17th  of  May, — so  that  hereafter  yon  will  direct 
thither  if  there  is  anything,  though  I  shall  myself 
presently  be  at  Rome.  But  I  wish,  before  I  arrire, 
to  find  out  more  accurately  what  is  likely  to  happen; 
though  I  fear  my  conjectures  may  prove  too  true  : 
for  it  is  sufficiently  clear  what  they  aim  at.  My 
pupil  %  who  dines  with  me  to-day,  is  greatly  at- 
tached  to  him  whom  our  Brutus  stabbed ;  and,  if 
you  ask  me,  I  plainly  perceive  they  dread  a  state 
of  quiet.  This  position  they  hold  and  openly 
maintain,— that  he  who  has  been  killed  was  a  most 
distinguished  man,  and  that  the  whole  state  is 
thrown  into  disorder  by  his  death ;  that  what  he 

p«ct  that  many  of  these  word*  are  borrowed  tttm  Attioos, 
who  may  povlhly  hare  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
irwTtkotiwiU  ■ome  five  principal  supportera  of  Ccnr^ 
party,  one  of  whom  might  be  Hirtias.  From  wcyrcAooro/ 
Cioero  may  hnmoroiisly  have  derived  wcrrcXoiv^. 

P  If  he  it  preparing  to  pay  me. 

fHlrtius.  See  lettsrlS  of  this  hook. 


did  would  be  without  effect  as  soon  as  we  lay  asi^ 
our  fears;  that  his  own  demencj  was  bb  ran, 
without  which  nothing  of  the  kind  ooeld  have  hi^ 
pened  to  him.  What  occurs  to  me  is,  fiat  H 
Pompeius  *  comes  up  with  a  firm  airm j,  whicb  ii 
probable,  there  will  certainly  be  war.  The  very 
idea  and  thought  of  this  disturbs  me  :  for  miai 
was  formerly  allowed  to  yon*  will  not  ik»w  be 
allowed  to  me.  I  have  not  concealed  my  joy  * ; 
besides,  they  are  fond  of  charging  me  with  iz^ra. 
titude.  So  that  what  was  formerly  allowed  to  yoa 
and  many  others  will  on  no  accowit  be  afl««ed. 
Must  I  declare  mysdf  then,  and  go  into  the  field  ? 
It  is  better  to  die  a  thousand  timet,  e^wctaBy  st 
this  age.  The  15th  of  March,  therefore^  is  not  so 
great  a  consolation  as  it  was,  becaose  of  the  great 
blunder  that  it  embraces.  Still  those  young*  ata 
^'by  their  other  well-doings  put  ont  this  reproaA*.^ 
But  if  you  have  any  better  hope,  since  yoa  heA 
hear  more  and  are  admitted  to  ^eir  comiseK  I 
wish  yon  would  write  to  me,  and  at  the  saase  tmm 
consider  what  I  should  do  about  a  vodre  kgatiaa*. 
Many  people  in  these  parts  warn  me  not  to  attend 
the  senate  on  the  iirst,  as  soldiers  are  aaid  to  be 
secretiy  engaged  for  that  day,  and  expremly  ^ais^ 
the  conspiretors,  who,  I  appr^end,  will  be  s^er 
anywhere  than  in  the  senate. 

'  Sextos  Pompeios. 

•  To  take  no  pert  in  the  dvil  war. 

*  Joy  at  Cner*s  death. 

•  The  ooaq»iralon,  who  were  aU  modi 
Cioero. 

V  The  original  is  a  verse  from  eoa 
poet. 

*  ▲  leave  of  abeenoe  on  some  ftctitio«is 
Bee  letter  5  of  this  book,  and  daewbera 
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LETTER   L 

O  SAD  news  of  Alezion'.  It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved how  much  I  am  afflicted  ;  and  that,  not  on 
account  of  what  most  persons  suggest,  asking  what 
physician  I  should  employ.  For  what  have  I  now 
to  do  with  a  physician  ?  Or  if  I  should  want  one, 
is  there  such  a  scarcity  t  What  I  havepost  is  his 
affection  towards  me,  his  kindness  and  gentleness. 
This  consideration  also  affects  me ;  what  is  not  to 
be  feared  when  so  temperate  a  man,  so  consummate 
a  physician,  is  unexpectedly  carried  off  by  the 
violence  of  disease  ?  For  all  this  the  only  conso- 
lation  is,  that  tt  u  the  condition  of  our  birth  that 
we  should  submit  to  whatever  is  incident  to 
humanity.  Respecting  Antonius,  I  have  already 
written  to  say  that  I  had  not  met  with  him  ;  for  he 
came  to  Misenum  while  I  was  in  Pompeianum, 
and  was  gone  again  before  I  knew  of  his  arrival 
But  it  happened  that  Hirtius  was  with  me  in 
Pnteolanum  when  I  read  your  letter.  1  read  it  to 
him,  and  entered  upon  the  subject.     In  what  re- 

>  This  pbysloian  was  beftxre  mentioned.  *  See  book  vii. 
letters. 
f  This  no  doubt  regards  the  business  of  Bnthiotum. 


lates  to  the  first  parf^  he  was  not  less  earaest  thsn 
myself;  and  in  conclusion  he  appointed  me  the 
aibiter  not  only  of  this  business  but  of  his  whole 
consulship.  With  Antonius  I  will  so  manage,  as 
to  let  him  understand  that  if  he  satisfies  me  in  dds 
affair  I  will  give  myself  wholly  to  him.  I  hope 
Dolabella  is  at  home  \  Let  us  come  now  to  oar 
friends*,  of  whom  you  say  you  entertain  good 
expectations  in  consecmenoe  of  the  modentkm  of 
their  proclamations.  But  1  learned  Hirtios's  real 
sentiments  when  he  left  me  on  the  I6th  to  go  from 
Pnteolanum  to  Naples  for  the  sake  of  meetiag 
Pansa.  For  I  took  him  aside  and  counselled  him 
in  favour  of  peace.  He  could  not  deny  that  be 
was  desirous  of  peace ;  but  he  feared  the  arms  ef 
our  friends  no  less  than  those  of  Antoniua.  He 
confessed  it  was  not  without  reason  that  both 
parties  had  a  guard ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  was 
afraid  of  the  arms  of  both :  in  short,  there  is  no- 
thing sound.  About  young  Qnintus  I  agree  with 
you.  Your  letter  to  his  father  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  could  not  fail  of  being  most  agree- 
able.    I  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  CKreUia,  who 

«  That  la,  at  Rome,  wheta  he  could  forward  the  baafawi 
•  Brutoa  and  Caaains. 
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not  appear  very  solicitoos  ^ ;  and  if  the  were, 
tredly  I  ihonld  not  be  so.  I  am  surprised  you 
old  hare  UiteDed  at  all  to  the  lady*,  who  you 
was  BO  trooblesome  to  yon  :  for  as  to  my  having 
ten  well  of  her  before  her  friends,  in  the  hearing 
ler  three  sons  and  her  daughter,  '*  the  same 
on  does  not  always  utter  die  same  thing  <*." 
it  is  this  ?  What  is  it  that  should  make  me 
[  about  in  an  assumed  character  ?  Is  not  old 
of  itself  a  character  sufficiently  disgusting  ? 
it  Brutus  requests,  that  I  would  go  to  him 
ioQsly  to  the  first  *,  he  has  mentioned  also  in 
ter  to  me,  and  I  may  probably  do  so  ;  but  I 
ot  at  all  tell  what  he  wants  :  for  what  counsel 
I  give  him  who  am  in  need  of  counsel  myself? 
le  he  has  consulted  his  own  immortalisation 
T  than  our  tranquillity.  The  report  about  the 
n '  will  soon  be  eitinguished.  Pray  remember 
t  Flamma',  if  there  is  anything  you  can  do. 
erday  I  sent  you  a  letter  as  I  was  going  from 
olanum;  and  I  turned  aside  to  Cumanum, 
e  I  saw  Pilia  almost  well :  I  saw  her  besides 
lulos  near  Cumae ;  for  she  had  come  to  attend 
eral,  at  which  I  likewise  assisted.  Cn.  Lucnllus, 
itimate  fnend,  was  carrying  his  mother  to  her 
.  That  day,  therefore,  I  staid  in  Sinuessanum, 
he  next  morning  setting  out  for  Arpinum  I 
1  this  letter.  I  have  nothing  new,  however, 
I  you,  or  to  ask  you ;  unless,  perhaps,  you 
what  follows  to  be  of  any  consequence.  Our 
8  has  sent  me  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
ng  in  the  capitol,  and  has  desired  me  to  cor- 
t  (but  not  with  a  view  to  excite  applause) 
t  he  publishes  it.  The  speech  is  written  with 
elegance  of  sentiments  and  expression,  so 
othing  can  exceed  it.  Yet,  if  I  had  had  the 
cause  to  conduct,  I  should  have  treated  it 
nore  warmth  ;  you  see  what  the  subject  is, 
ho  is  the  person  that  speaks.  I  have,  there- 
•een  unable  to  correct  it;  for  in  the  style 
our  Brutus  prefers,  and  agreeably  to  his 
ml  of  the  best  method  of  speaking,  he  has 
I  succeeded  in  this  oration  that  nothing  can 
re  elegant.  But  I  alone,  whether  righUy  or 
n  of  a  different  opinion.  1  wish,  however, 
u.  would  read  the  speech,~unless  you  have 
already, — and  would  let  me  know  what  you 
>f  it ;  though  I  fear  you  may  be  misled  by 
ime^,  and  may  be  over-attic  in  vour  judg- 
but  if  you  will  call  to  mind  the  thunders  of 
thenesy  you  will  understand  that  what  is 
mately  attic  may  be  strongly  expressed, 
these  things  when  we  meet.  I  did  not  care 
letrodorua  go  to  you  either  without  a  letter, 
a  letter  that  contained  nothing. 


It  Cicaro'8  taUng  back  Publilia.    Bee  book  xiv. 

lia's  mother. 

>rigiiial  is  in  Qreek,  and  seems  to  be  quoted  as  a 

J  sentence.   It  means  that  there  is  now  no  reason 

hould  dis^iae  his  real  sentiments,  although  he 

i  done  so  before.    Old  age  is  bad  enou^,  without 

t  worse  by  assuming  a  false  character. 

irst  of  June,  on  which  day  he  designed  to  go  to 

lere  the  senate  was  summoned. 

fctra.    'What  was  the  report  alluded  to.  Is  uncer- 

I  Affair  of  Montanus.    See  book  xiv.  letter  16. 
IS.    It  will  be  recollected  that  the  AtUo  style  was 
the  periiBOtion  of  good  writing. 


LETTER  II. 

On  the  18th,  on  my  way  from  Sinuessanum, 
after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  you  and  had  proceeded 
from  Cumse  to  Viscianum,  I  received  yours  from 
the  messenger.  There  was  more  than  enough  in 
it  about  Buthrotum.  For  you  do  not,  nor  can 
you,  take  a  greater  interest  in  that  business  than  I 
do.  It  is  thus  proper  for  you  to  attend  to  my 
concerns  and  me  to  yours.  I  have  accordingly 
undertaken  this  so,  that  I  shall  esteem  nothing  of 
superior  obligation  K  1  learned  Arom  your  letter, 
and  from  others,  that  L.  Antonius  had  made  a 
scurvy  harangue ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  it  I 
do  not  know,  for  you  said  nothing.  About  Mene- 
demns  J  it  is  quite  right.  Quintus  ^  must  assuredly 
be  dictating  what  you  write.  I  am  glad  you  approve 
of  my  reason  for  declining  to  compose  what  you 
asked  of  me  S  and  you  will  approve  it  still  more 
when  you  have  read  the  speech,  about  which  I 
wrote  to  you  this  morning.  What  you  mention 
about  the  legions  is  perfectly  true" ;  but  you  do 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  considered  what  you 
can  hope  to  have  done  by  the  senate  in  the  affair 
of  our  Buthrotians.  As  far  as  my  opinion  goes 
(for  I  see  80  much),  I  do  not  think  we  '^  shall  long 
subsist :  but  even  if  we  are  disappointed  of  this 
resource**,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  about 
Buthrotum  P.  I  feel  as  you  do  on  the  subject  of 
Octavius's  speech ;  and  am  not  pleased  with  the 
preparations  for  his  games  i,  and  the  appointment  of 
Matins  and  Postumius  to  conduct  them.  Sasema' 
is  a  fit  colleague  for  them.  But  all  these  people, 
as  you  perceive,  are  as  much  afraid  of  peace  as  we 
are  of  war.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  relieve 
Balbus  from  the  odium  he  has  incurred  ■ ;  but  he 
does  not  himself  believe  it  to  be  possible :  there- 
fore he  turns  his  attention  elsewhere.  I  am  glad 
that  you  derive  comfort  from  the  first  Tusculan 
Disquisition  ;  for  there  is  no  resource  either  better 
or  readier*.  I  am  not  sorry  that  Flamma  speaks 
so  fairly.  What  may  be  the  case  of  the  Tyndari- 
tani**,  in  which  you  are  so  earnest,  I  know  not; 
yet  I  will  give  them  my  support*.     These  transac- 

t  How  well  he  fulfilled  this  promise  Is  manifested  by 
his  letters  still  extant  to  Phmcus  and  Gapito.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

J  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  alludes.  The  name  occurs 
again  letter  4  of  this  book. 

k  This  evidently  relating  to  something  said  in  Attlous's 
letter,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  it  should  no  longer  be  intel- 
ligible. 

1  Bee  book  xiv.  letter  80. 

n  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  some  legions  which  An- 
tonius had  lately  recalled  from  Macedonia. 

B  The  senate. 

o  I  understand  this  to  mean,  "even  If  we  have  not  tha 
senate  to  support  us." 

f  We  shaU  be  able  to  accomplish  our  purpose  through 
Antonius. 

4  Ctemes  that  had  been  promised  by  Cesar,  and  were 
now  celebrated  by  Octavius  to  gahi  the  aifecUons  of  the 
populace. 

r  Sasema,  Katius,  and  Postumius,  were  aU  partisans  of 
Cssar. 

•  Balbus,  though  friendly  to  Cicero,  was  attached  to 
Cesar,  and  therefors  suspected  of  ill-will  to  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  the  republic    See  book  xir.  letter  90. 

t  The  first  TuSbulan  Disquisition  is  upon  the  coatampt 
of  death.  «  A  people  of  Sidly. 

▼  So  this  imperfect  sentence  ought  probably  to  be  aom- 
pleted. 
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tiont  teem  to  moTe  tkii  one-of-tbe-fire*,  especially 
the  expenditure  of  the  money'.  I  am  sorry  for 
Aiexion ;  yet  haTing  fallen  into  so  severe  an  illness, 
I  think  that  he  has  been  kindly  dealt  with.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  are  his  heirs  in  the  second 
degree^,  and  what  is  the  date  of  his  will. 


LETTER  in. 

I  KBCciTio  two  letters  from  yoa  on  the  22d  in 
Atioas,  in  answer  to  two  of  mine.  One  was  dated 
the  18th,  the  other  the  2  Ist.  To  the  earliest  there- 
fore first.  Pray  come  to  Toscalannm,  as  yoa  pro- 
pose. I  mean  to  be  there  the  27th.  When  yon 
say  that  we  most  submit  to  the  conqnerors,  I  do 
not  agree  with  yoa ;  for  many  things  appear  to  me 
preferable.  As  to  what  you  recollect  to  hare  been 
done  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  daring  the  consulship 
of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus  * ;  neither  the  case  nor 
the  time  is  similar  ;  especially  as  you  mention  that 
Marcellus  and  others  are  taking  their  departure.  I 
must  therefore  find  out  and  determine  on  the  spot, 
whether  I  can  safely  remain  in  Rome.  Tliese  new 
meetings  alarm  the  inhabitants  * ;  for  we  are  placed 
in  great  straits.  But  let  these  thin^  be  disre- 
garded ;  I  can  look  upon  still  greater  with  uncon- 
cern. I  have  been  made  acquaint^  with  Calva's 
will,  a  base  and  sordid  fellow.  I  thank  you  for  the 
care  you  take  aboot  Demonicus's  accounts.  I  have 
already  written  very  particularly  to  Dolabella  about 
Marius,  if  only  my  letter  has  been  delivered.  For 
his  sake  I  wish  him  success,  as  indeed  I  ought.  I 
come  now  to  the  more  recent  letter.  I  have 
learned  what  I  wanted  about  Aiexion  \  Hirtins  u 
in  your  interest*^.  I  wish  Antonius  were  worse 
than  he  is  <*.  You  mention  Quintus  the  son.  A 
volume  of  evils  !  Of  the  father  we  will  speak  when 
we  meet  I  am  desirous  of  assisting  Brutus  in 
everything  I  can.  I  see  you  entertain  the  same 
opinion  of  his  speech  that  I  do.  But  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  wish  me  to  write,  as  if 
it  were  a  speech  delivered  by  Brutus ;  when  he  has 
himself  published  his  own.  How  can  this  be? 
Would  you  have  it  as  against  a  tyrant,  who  had 
been  justly  killed  ?  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  and 
much  to  write ;  but  it  must  be  in  another  manner 
and  time.  The  tribunes  have  done  well  about 
Cesar's  chair  *.  And  excellent  the  fourteen  rows 
of  knights.  I  am  glad  Brutus  has  been  at  my 
house,  provided  he  was  pleased,  and  staid  as  long 
as  he  liked. 

V  Hirtius.    See  book  xiv.  letter  21 .  note  o. 
'  Antonius's  expenditure  of  the  monej  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Ops.  7  After  the  failure  of  the  first  heirs. 

•  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  senate 
united  with  Pompeius,  and  invested  the  consuls  with 
extraordinary  authority  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic. 

•  The  meetings  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  the  oountry 
town&  b  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

e  On  the  subject  of  Butbnttum. 

<i  This  must  be  supposed  to  relate  to  some  passtge  in 
Atlicus's  letter,  where  be  mentioned  that  Antonius  was  ilL 

•  It  had  been  decreed,  in  flattery  to  Cesar,  that  he 
should  have  a  gilt  chair  in  the  senate  and  public  places. 
Ootavius  wished  to  have  this  chair  placed,  in  memory  of 
Cesar,  at  the  games,  but  the  tribunes  forbade  it ;  on  which 
account  they  seem  to  have  been  applauded  by  the  kni^ts 
in  the  theatre,  where  th^  sat  in  fourteen  rows  of  benches 
reserved  by  law  for  their  exclusive  ussb 


LETTER   IV. 

Ok  the  23d  about  two  o'clock  a  lueasefer 
arrived  from  Q.  Fofius  with  a  letter  oontahusf 
something  about  my  restoring  myself  to  him  ^ ;  is 
silly  as  usual ;  unless,  perhaps,  whatever  we  disSfce 
is  apt  to  appear  silly.  I  replied  in  a  manaer  that 
I  think  you  would  approve.  He  brought  me  two 
letters  from  you,  one  of  the  22d,  tbe  other  the 
2Sd.  I  shall  answer  the  latter  first.  *'  And  the 
legion  f  ?"  I  applaud  the  drcumstanoe.  And  M 
Carfulenus^too ;  the  streams,  as  they  say,  wffl  run 
upwards  K  You  take  notice  of  tbt  fmddloms  ooib- 
sels  of  Antonius.  I  wish  he  naay  act  throng  the 
populace,  rather  than  through  the  aosate ;  sad  1 
imagine  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Bat  to  Be 
all  his  measures  have  a  warlike  tendency.  If 
indeed  Decimus  Brutus's  profvinoe  is  saatrhrf 
away,  whatever  I  nuy  think  of  his  strength,  it 
seems  impossible  to  be  done  without  a  war.  Bat 
for  this  I  do  not  wish,  now  that  aasorance  *  is  givea 
to  the  Bothrotians.  Yon  may  smile ;  b«t  I  an  sorry 
that  this  should  not  rather  have  been  aoconpti^ed 
by  my  attention,  diligence  and  infloetice.  When 
you  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  is  to  becoi» 
of  our  friends  i,  the  same  doubt  has  lon^  saaee 
given  me  concern ;  so  that  the  consolatioo  I  de- 
rived firom  the  15th  of  March  already  appean 
foolish.  For  we  have  shown  a  manly  spirit,  bat, 
believe  me,  a  childish  prudence.  The  tree  hsa 
been  cut  down,  not  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  and  yea 
see  accordingly  how  it  sprouts.  Let  os  }an 
recourse  then  to  the  TuscuUn  Diaqnisitioas,  saaee 
you  often  appeal  to  them.  We  most  etnieavour^ 
to  conceal  this  from  Saufeius  ;  for  my  part  I  «iO 
never  telL  You  say  that  Brutus  has  wrtttea  to 
inquire  on  what  day  I  should  go  to  ToscnlaaaB. 
As  I  before  mentioned  to  yon,  the  27tb ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  there  as  soon  as  possible  ;  ibr  1 
apprehend  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  Lana* 
vium  ^  where  there  will  be  a  great  deal  oC  tafkiag. 
But  I  shall  see  about  it.  I  revert  now  to  the  earber 
letter,  of  which  I  pass  over  that  first  part  icUlive 
to  the  Buthrotians.  which  is  lodged  in  my  inmost 
soul ;  if  only,  as  you  say,  there  is  any  opportaaity 
of  acting.  You  seem  quite  earnest  cm  thie  subject 
of  Brutus'  speech,  by  urging  it  again  so  copioasiy. 
Should  I  then  support  the  same  cause  for  whidi  he 
has  written  ?  should  I  wtite  without  his  invitafiiaa  ? 
No  interference  can  be  more  disrespectful.     Bat, 

'  This  expression  may  probably  be  copied  tmn  Fa&si^ 
letter. 

S  This  is  copied  from  Atticus's  letter,  and  nodoobt  iniVii 
to  the  martial  legion  under  the  command  ni  < 
which  deso-ted  from  Ant<mlus  at  this  time. 

^  The  original  is  a  Greek  proverbial  < 
fying  that  it  would  be  beyond  ail  expecCatioa :  forCaria- 
lenus  had  been  a  firm  friend  to  Csesar.    In  fact  he  did  ast 
join  Brutus,  but  Octavins. 

i  May  not  this  refer  to  the  unwarranted  ■■«  tiiwi  «f 
some  foolish  perscm  saying  that  he  woold  be 
for  the  safety  of  the  Buthrotians?  which  Cicero  i 
ridicules.  Had  a  war  broken  out,  it  might  be  expected  chat 
Antonius  would  be  otherwise  em^yed  thma  la  sektl^ 
soldiers  in  Buthrotum. 

J  The  conspirators. 

k  This  is  said  in  Jest,  with  reference  to  SaofWos'S  attach 
ment  to  the  sect  of  Bpieurus ;  whila  the  Tosealaa  Disqui- 
sitions are  conducted  upon  prindples  totally  oppwrfte.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  AttkHis  was  also  an  rf^iwiissa 

1  Brutus  andCsaaius  were  at  Lanuviom. 
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yon,  something  in  the  maimer  of  Heradides  "■. 
that  indeed  I  do  not  object ;  bat  the  snbject 
t  be  wdl  considered,  ind  we  must  wait  for  a 
r  season  of  writing.  For,  whaterer  you  may 
k  of  me,  (and  I  should  certainly  wish  yon  to 
k  the  best  possible,)  if  things  remain  as  they 
lise,  (yon  will  bear  what  I  am  going  to  say,) 
15th  of  March  affords  me  no  satisfaction.  For 
would  never  have  returned ;  and  we  should  not 

been  compelled  by  fear  to  confirm  his  acts, 
to  adopt  Saufein8*s  maxims'*,  and  renounce 
)  Tusculan  Disquisitions  to  which  yon  also 
i  Yeatorius ')  so  gracious  towards  me  was  be 
m  even  dead  may  the  gods  confound  !)  that, 
we  have  not  by  his  death  regained  our  liberty, 

was  no  reason,  at  my  age,  to  dislike  him  for 
ster.  I  blush,  believe  me.  But  I  have  already 
en,  and  will  not  erase  it  I  could  have  wished 
«port  about  Menedemus  had  been  true ;  and 

that  about  the  queen  may  be  so.    The  rest 

we  meet ;  especially  what  measures  our 
Is  should  pursue ;  what  also  ourselves,  if 
aius  means  to  beset  the  senate  with  soldiers, 
ad  given  this  letter  to  his  messenger,  I  was 
I  he  might  open  it.  I  have  therefore  sent  on 
»se ;  for  yours  required  an  answer, 
ow  much  I  wish  you  could  have  given  Brutus 
assistance  !  1  will  therefore  write  to  him.  I 
sent  Tiro  to  Dolabella  with  a  letter  and 
ictions.  Desire  him  to  come  to  you ;  and  if 
ave  anything  to  say,  write  what  you  please, 
ee  here !  most  provokingly,  L.  Csesar  begs 
ther  to  go  to  him  at  The  Grove ',  or  to  let 
enow  where  be  may  find  me;  for  Brutus 
1  him  to  have  some  conversation  with  me. 
sfiil  and  fruitless  job !  I  think  however  I 
^o,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  unless  I  change 
esent  purpose.  I  send  you  this  in  few  words, 
;re  is  yet  nothing  from  Balbus.  I  am  there- 
:pecting  to  hear  from  you,  and  not  only  what 
en  done,  but  also  what  will  be  done. 


LETTER  V. 

messenger  that  went  to  Brutus  has  brought 
ttters  from  him  and  Cassius.  They  earnestly 
my  opinion  ;  Brutus,  indeed,  which  of  the 
ins  *  he  should  adopt  O  sad  state  of  affairs ! 

positively  nothing  to  say,  and  therefore 
>f  maintaining  silence,  unless  you  suggest 
ing  different     But  if  anything  occurs  to 

raclides  appears  to  have  written  a  book  of  political 
iSf  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.     Book  xiiL 

fir  would  probably  never  have  retamed  safe  from 

ected  Parthian  expedition.  This  appears  to  be  said 

1  reference  to  the  actual  danger  of  the  war,  which 

»tdy  heen  fatal  to  Crassus's  army;  and  partly  in 

e  to  the  unstable  and  invidious  nature  of  Ccaar*a 

See  book  x.  letter  8. 

maxima  of  the  Epicureans,  who  profeas  to  consult 

irown  ease. 

t  must  allude  to  something  said,  very  likely  in  Jeet, 

oa. 

re  Is  every  reason  to  think  this  must  be  the  begin- 

i  separate  letter. 

'  to  Arioia,  where  Caesar  bad  bnilt  a  house.    See 

lett«r  I. 

tber  he  ahould  go  up  to  Rome  the  Ist  of  June ;  or 

ctire  from  Italy. 


yon,  pray  write.  Cassius  strongly  begs  and  en- 
treats me  to  make  a  good  citizen  of  Hirtius.  Do 
you  think  he  is  in  his  senses  ?  'TIS  the  fnller  and 
the  coals  ^  I  send  you  his  letter.  What  yon  say 
respecting  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  provinces 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  <*,  is  repeated  by  Balbus  and 
by  Hirtius;  and  the  latter  purposes  himself  to 
bring  it  on  ;  for  he  is  already  in  Tuscnlanum.  He 
strongly  advises  me  to  keep  away.  He  does  this 
on  account  of  the  danger,  which  he  says  threat- 
ened him  also.  But  for  my  part,  even  if  there  were 
no  danger,  I  am  so  far  ^om  caring  to  prevent 
Antonius'  suspicions  of  my  dissatisfaction  at  his 
success,  that  the  wish  of  avoiding  him  is  of  itself 
a  reason  why  I  am  unwilling  to  go  to  Rome.  Our 
friend  Varro  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which  he  received 
from  I  know  not  whom  (for  he  had  erased  the 
name),  in  which  it  was  mentioned,  that  those 
veteran  soldiers,  whose  claims  ^  were  rejected,  (for 
some  of  them  were  dismissed,)  talked  very  sedi- 
tiously; so  that  whoever  was  thought  to  have 
opposed  their  interests,  would  be  in  great  danger 
at  Rome.  Besides,  how  should  I  manage  my 
going,  my  returning,  my  countenance,  my  step, 
amongst  that  party  ^.  And  if,  as  you  say,  L.  An- 
tonius  is  to  go  against  Decimus  ',  the  rest  against 
our  friends  7,  what  should  I  do  ?  or  how  should  I 
conduct  myself?  I  have  therefore  determined,  as 
matters  now  stand,  to  absent  myself  from  that 
city  in  which  I  have  not  only  flourished  with  the 
highest  dignity,  but  have  enjoyed  some  share  of  it 
even  under  subjection.  Yet  I  am  not  so  much 
resolved  to  go  out  of  Italy,  (upon  which  I  must 
deliberate  with  yon,)  as  not  to  go  up  thither  *. 


LETTER  VI. 

OuK  friend  Brutus  has  written  to  me,  and  like- 
wise Cassius,  that  I  might  use  my  authority  to 
secure  Hirtius,  whom  they  knew  to  have  been 
hitherto  well  affected,  though  they  could  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  him.  For  I  apprehend  he  is 
displeased  with  Antonius,  but  still  attached  to  that 
cause.  However,  I  wrote,  recommending  to  him 
the  dignity  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  wish  yon 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  answer,  in  case  yon 
should  draw  from  it  the  same  conclusion  as  I  do, 
that  the  opposite  party  are  even  now  afraid  of 
our  friends'  possessing  more  spirit  than  they 
really  have. 

**  Hirtiut  to  his  Cicero. 

**  You  ask  if  I  am  yet  returned  from  the  conn- 
try  ;  or  whether,  at  a  time  when  everybody  is  in 
activity,  I  am  amusing  myself  in  idleness.  I 
likewise  have  quitted  the  city  ;  for  I  thought  it 
more  useful  to  absent  myself.  I  write  this  setting 
off"  to  Tuscnlanum.  And  I  would  not  have  yon 
suppose  me  so  strenuous  as  to  return  on  the  5th  ; 
for  I  see  nothing  that  demands  my  attention,  the 

<  In  the  uncertainty  of  a  doubtful  text,  I  read  &  yva<l>€bs 
&y9paKaSf  **  the  fuller  attempting  to  clean  coals  ;**  for  he 
considered  it  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  reclaim  him  from 
Cesar's  party  to  favour  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

n  To  whom  provinces  would  naturally  be  decreed,  as  to 
prctors,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 

*  Claims  of  a  portion  of  land.  *  Cesar's  friends. 

>  Decimus  Brutus. 

7  M.  Brutus,  and  the  other  eonsplrators.       *  To  Rome. 
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tppointmenti  being  proTided  for  lo  many  yean  •* 
As  Brutus  and  Cassins  may  obtain  anything  of  me 
through  you,  so  I  wish  that  by  you  they  may  as 
easily  be  induced  to  enter  into  no  intemperate 
counsels.  For  you  say  that,  at  the  time  they  wrote 
to  you,  they  were  retiring.  Whither  ?  or  where- 
fore ?  Stop  them,  I  beseeech  you,  Cicero ;  and 
suffer  not  all  these  things  to  perish,  which  must 
be  utterly  ruined  by  plunder,  by  fire,  by  slaughter. 
Only,  if  they  have  any  cause  of  fear,  let  them  be 
upon  their  guard  ;  but  let  them  attempt  nothing 
more.  In  good  truth  they  will  gain  no  more  by 
Tiolent  counseb  than  by  gentle  ones,  provided 
they  are  prudent.  For  tlus  state  of  things,  which 
is  passing  on,  is  ^not  of  a  nature  to  last ;  but  by 
opposition  it  presently  assumes  a  power  of  doing 
mischief.  Write  to  me  in  Tusculannm,  and  let  me 
know  what  hopes  you  have  of  them." 

This  is  Hirtins's  letter ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
they  entertained  no  intemperate  designs ;  and  this 
I  confidently  aflirmed.  This,  such  as  it  is,  I 
wished  you  to  know.  Since  sealing  my  letter  I 
have  heard  from  Balbus  that  Servilia  had  returned, 
and  confirmed  the  opinion  that  they  would  not  go 
out  of  the  country.  I  am  now  expecting  a  letter 
from  you. 

LETTER  VIL 
I  THANK  yon  for  the  letters  you  sent  me,  which 
indeed  gave  me  much  pleasure ;  especially  that  of 
our  friend  Sextus^.  If  on  will  say,  *'  because  he 
commends  you."  I  think  indeed  that  may  be  one 
reason  ;  but  yet  before  I  came  to  that  part,  I  was 
exceedingly  pleased  both  with  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  republic,  and  with  the  accuracy  of 
his  writing.  The  peace-maker  Servius  ^,  with  his 
little  clerk,  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  ambassador, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  any  captious  proceeding.  But 
he  ought  to  have  considered,  that  '*  it  was  no 
struggle  of  right,"  but  what  follows**.  Let  me  hear 
also  from  jou. 

— ♦— - 

LETTER  Vin. 
Aptvk  you  left  me  I  received  two  letters  from 
Balbus ;  no  news.  Also  one  from  Hirtius,  who 
represents  himself  to  be  highly  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  the  veteran  troops.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  they  will  do  about  the  first  of  March  *. 
I  have  therefore  sent  Tiro,  and  several  others  with 
him,  that  whatever  happens  you  may  write  to  me 
by  one  of  them.  I  have  besides  written  to  Antonius 
about  an  honorary  legation,  lest  being  an  irritable 
man,  he  might  be  offended  had  I  applied  only  to 
Dolabella.     But  as  he  is  said  to  be  difficult  of 

*  Cmnr,  preparatory  to  his  Parthian  expedition,  had 
nominated  the  magittratee  for  several  years  in  advance. 

b  Thia  is  gtnemUy  sappoeed  to  mean  Sextos  Peduoeus, 
of  whom  mention  is  made,  book  vii.  letter  13,  and  book  x. 
letter  1. 

e  Senrlus  Sulpioius,  a  dlstingnished  lawyer,  who  may 
perhaps  on  that  account  be  represented  as  attended  by  his 
clerk.    He  is  mentioned  before.    See  book  x.  letter  14. 

*  The  original  is  from  Ennius— "  it  is  no  struggle  of 
right,  but  rather  of  arms ;  they  aim  at  a  kingdom,  and 
proceed  by  main  force.** — Aul.  Gell.  xx.  10. 

*  Commentators  have  not  without  reason  suspected  some 
error  of  the  text.  It  ought  probably  to  be  written  '*  the 
Ist  of  June."  If  that  is  not  the  case,  it  OAnst  ralate  to  some- 
thing no  longer  understood. 


access,  I  have  written  to  Eutrapehift  to  preaeDt  sy 

letter  to  him,  as  having  occaaion  for  sock  as  sp- 
pointment.  A  votive  legation  is  more  booowdbk; 
but  I  may  make  use  of  both  1  Again  and  agsia  I 
beg  you  to  take  care  of  yonrselt  I  viah  jo«  oodi 
come  to  me ;  but  if  you  cannot,  we  will  attain  the 
same  end  by  letter.  GrKoeius  sends  me  wwd, 
that  C.  Cassius  had  informed  him  there  were  bks 
provided  to  be  sent  armed  to  Tasealmnm.  His 
does  not  appear  to  me  probable ;  bot  yet  it  k  rigiht 
to  be  upon  one's  guard,  and  to  go  about  firom  oae 
villa  to  another  '.  To-morrow  irill  prodaee  any- 
thing to  direct  us  in  the  oooaidanatioB  «f  tUs 
business. 


LETTER  IX. 

Ox  the  evening  of  the  third  I  reoeiTed  a  kcta 
from  Balbus,  saying  that  the  senate  was  to  aaeeC 
on  the  5th,  fbr  tbe  purpose  of  appointiii^  Bratai 
in  Asia,  Cassius  in  Sicily,  to  pnrdiase  com  lor  the 
use  of  the  city.  Wretched  business!  first,  tkat 
they  should  receive  any  comnusaion  from  tkcB 
people ;  then,  if  any,  that  it  should  be  snch  a 
lieutenant's  commission  ^  I  know  not  If  H  a 
better  than  sitting  by  the  Eurotas^  Bat  tbese 
things  chance  must  govern.  He  says  tbat  at  the 
same  time  a  decree  is  to  be  passed  for  the  aflot* 
ment  of  the  provinces  to  them,  and  to  the  test 
of  praetorian  rank.  This  certainly  is  better  tbm. 
that  Persic^  portico.  For  I  would  not  have  that 
distant  Lacedcmon  supposed  to  mean  Lanwtua. 
Do  you  laugh,  you  will  say,  in  suck  a  state  sf 
affairs  t  What  should  I  do  ?  I  am  tired  of  vpcepiag. 
Immortal  gods  !  how  the  first  page  of  your  letter 
disturbed  me  !  But  what  was  that  collision  of  arws 
in  your  house .'  I  am  glad  however  that  tliis  atara 
soon  passed  over.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whatyos 
have  done  with  your  commission  ^^  at  once  so  sal 
and  difficult  of  consultation.  For  it  is  indeed  qaiie 
inextricable;  so  beset  are  we  by  aQ  the  troafs. 
As  for  me,  Brutus's  letter,  which  yon  say  yoo  have 
read,  has  so  disturbed  me,  that  though  1  was  be&xc 
at  a  loss,  yet  I  am  become  duller  thui  ever  tiinx^ 

'  A  votive  legation  granted  by  the  two  mwnls.  a^  wa 
honorary  lieutenancy  fhxn  Dolabella.    A  votive 
was  a  nominal  iqtpointment  in  disohaiye  of  a  vow. 
letter  1  of  this  book. 

S  To  avoid  being  surprised.  It  sboold  bo  i 
however,  that  the  text  in  this  place  is  very  daabktuL  la 
the  Epist  ad  Fam.  xL  Ml  D.  Brutus  admonJthes  Cleere  to 
be  upon  his  guard-^cmihiM,  et  ttuidiat  riUaUrmt. 

k  During  the  time  of  their  pneCorship  it  ie  probable  fhiT 
could  not  be  sent  abroad  but  by  some  oHxii&MiriaB  sf 
this  kind,  which  may  have  been  devised  by  the  friea^sf 
peace. 

t  The  Eurotas  was  a  river  of  Laoedcmoa.  Tbe  erpna- 
slen  is  probably  a  provwbial  one,  signifying.  **  to  remaia 
inactive,'*  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  doing  at  Lamvisa 
The  Romans  used  to  give  great  names  to  tbeAr  cauls  >-> 
'*  ductus  aquarum  Isti  Nilos  et  Enxipoe  vooant.*— De  lag. 

ai. 

J  Having  previously  applied  the  name  of  Eutitas  t»  te 
stream  that  flowed  by  Lanuvium,  he  gom  on  in  tbe  mmt 
figure  of  q>eech  to  call  the  portico  of  lAnuvinn  by  the 
name  of  a  portico  at  Laood«m(m;  and  oonriodee  fxtti- 
cally ,  that  he  would  not  have  AttJcus  suppose  hlka  to  raeoi 
Lanuvium ;  thus  humorously  giving  the  true  Istefpi^^a- 
tion  of  his  own  metaphor. 

k  Attious  appears  to  have  beoi  solicited  to  go  to  taaa* 
vium  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  his  friend  Bndoa 
in  the  present  difficult  sitnatkm.    See  letterlO  of  this  book. 


TO  TITUS  P0MP0NIU8  ATTICUS. 
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ress  of  mind^  But  I  will  write  more  when  I 
informed  of  what  has  been  done.  At  present 
tTe  nothing  to  say,  and  the  lesst  because  I  am 
btful  if  yon  will  get  this  letter.  For  it  is 
srUin  whether  the  messenger  will  see  you.  I 
rery  anxioos  to  hear  from  yon. 


LETTER  X. 

ow  aff^onately  is  Bmtos's  letter  written  1 
r  onlacky  this  time,  when  yon  are  prevented 

going  to  him  !  But  what  can  I  write"? 
Ud  I  advise  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  these 
le  ?  What  more  disgraceful  ?  To  attempt  any 
I  ?  They  dare  not,  neither  can  they.  Come 
,  should  I  advise  them  to  remain  quiet  ?  Who 
inswer  for  their  safety  ?  And  if  any  violent 
ores  are  adopted  with  regard  to   Dedmns, 

will  become  of  our  friends,  even  if  nobody 
I  to  molest  them?  Not  to  celebrate  the 
«*  ?  What  more  dishonourable  ?  To  exact 
!  How  does  it  differ  from  that  appointment 
ion°?  Or  what  office  in  the  state  is  more 
mptible?  In  such  a  sitoation  of  things, 
el  is  not  safe  even  for  the  person  who  gives 
This  however  I  might  disregard,  if  I  were 
any  good.  But  to  enter  upon  it  without  any 
ect  of  advantage ;  while  he  listens  to  the 
i  or  even  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  why 
i  I  interfere  ?  I  will  however  think  what  kind 
er  I  can  write ;  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  silent 

presently  send  therefore  either  to  Antium 
Circtei  p. 


LETTER  XL 
k MS  to  An tiam  on  the  26th.  Brutus  was  glad 
me.  Afterwards  in  the  presence  of  several 
s,  and  of  Servilia',  Tertulla',  and  Portia*, 
ed  what  I  thought.  Favonius  also  was  there, 
meditated  upon  this  as  I  went  along,  and 

as  my  opinion  that  he  should  accept  this 
commission  in  Asia ;  that  nothing  now  re- 
I  for  us  to  do  but  to  secure  ourselves ;  in 
was  involved  the  protection  also  of  the 
c  itself.    After  1  had  entered  into  this  dis. 

Casaius  came  in ;  upon  which  I  repeated 
DC  sentiments.  At  this  place  Cassius  with 
ed  looks  (you  would  say  Mars  himself  was 
og)  declared  he  would  not  go  into  Sicily. 

I  accept  an  offer  which  is  intended  as  an 
"     **  What  then  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 

To  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  go 
eece.  ''.And  what/'  said  1,  **  will  you  do, 
?"  •«  I  will  go  to  Rome,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
t."     '*  But  I  do  by  no  means  advise  it,  for 

not  be  safe."  *'  But  if  I  could  be  safe, 
ou  then  approve  it  ?"     *'  So  much  so  that 

not  have  you  go  away  at  all,  neither  at 
e,  nor  into  a  province  after  your  pnetorship. 
J  not  advise  you  to  trust  yourself  in  ,the 
I  added  what  will  readily  occur  to  you,  why 
i  not  be  safe.  A  great  deal  was  then  said, 
probable  that  Atticus  may  have  asked  Cicero's 

n»  To  Brutus. 
Mraa  the  customary  doty  of  the  city  prctor. 
appeom  to  hare  been  formerly  sent  out  of  Sicily 
i  us  under  colour  of  aome  embaaqr,  but  really  from 

to  remove  one  whom  be  feared, 
ich  places  Brutus  was  going.    4  Brutns's  mother. 
iB'm  wife.  •  Brutns's  wife. 


and  especially  by  Cassius,  complaining  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  had  been  lost ;  and  he  heavily  accused 
Decimus.  I  said  we  ought  not  to  dwell  upon  what* 
was  past ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  agreed  with 
him.  And  having  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  done ;  without  however 
saying  anything  new  or  anything  more  than  is  said 
every  day ;  (for  I  did  not  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  having  omitted  to  strike  anybody  else  " ;)  but  only 
that  the  senate  ought  to  have  been  assembled,  and 
the  people  more  powerfully  ezdted  while  their 
affections  were  yet  warm :  **  It  is  taking  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  republic,"  exclaims  your 
female  friend*;  **this  I  never  heard  anybody 
advknce."  I  checked  myself*.  At  length  Cassius 
seemed  disposed  to  go  into  Sicily ;  (for  Servilia 
engaged  that  the  mention  of  the  com  should  be 
expunged  from  the  decree  ;)  and  our  friend'  was 
soon  driven  from  that  idle'  talk  ;  for  he  said  that 
he  acquiesced.  He  determined  therefore  that  the 
games  should  be  celebrated  in  his  name,  but 
without  his  being  present.  And  he  appeared  will- 
ing to  proceed  into  Asia  from  Antium.  Not  to 
tire  you ;  I  had  no  satisfiu:tion  in  that  visit,  besides 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty.  For  it 
was  not  to  be  suffered  that  he  should  leave  Italy 
without  my  seeing  him.  Excepting  for  this  debt  of 
affection  and  kindness,  I  might  say  to  myself — 
"What  is  the  use  of  vour  coming  hither,  O 
prophet*!"  I  found  the  vessel*  riiattered,  or 
rather  gone  to  pieces.  Nothing  was  done  with 
wisdom,  nothing  with  prudence,  nothing  with 
regularity.  So  that  if  I  before  did  not  hesitate,  yet 
stUl  less  do  I  now  hesitate  to  fly  away  from  hence ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible ;  **  where  I  may  hear 
neither  of  the  deeds  nor  the  name  of  the  Pelopidse^" 
But  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  inform  yon  that 
Dolabella  has  appointed  me  his  lieutenant  from 
the  2d  of  April  <^.  I  was  told  of  it  yesterday  even- 
ing. A  votive  appointment  you  did  not  like ;  and 
indeed  it  was  absurd,  that  having  bound  myself  by 
vows  '*  if  the  republic  should  subsist,"  I  should 
now  discharge  them  when  it  is  overturned.  Besides, 
the  honorary  legations  have,  I  think,  a  definite 
period  by  the  Julian  law  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  a 
legation  of  this  kind  *  to  add  leave  to  go  in  and  out 
when  yon  please ;  which  is  now  granted  to  me. 
And  the  right  which  this  licence  gives  me  for  five 
years  is  charming.  Though  why  should  I  think  of 
five  years  ?  The  business  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
tracted within  a  little  space*.  But  let  me  not 
utter  ill  omens. 

t  That  what  is  here  said  refers  to  Decimus  only,  appears 
ttom  the  o(«tezt;  for  Cicero  himself  immediately  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  their  past  errors. 

"  Meaning  that  Antonlus  ought  to  have  been  killed  as 
well  as  Cesar.  ▼  Senrilia. 

^  So  I  understand  it,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero :  "  Re- 
primam  jam,  et  non  Insequar  longius."— De  Leg.  il.  18. 

>  Brutus.  7  About  going  to  Rome. 

■  The  original  is  a  verse  taken  from  some  unknown 
Greek  author. 

•  The  vessel  of  the  state,  a  metaphor  not  unfrequent 
among  Roman  authors. 

i>  A  verse  of  the  poet  Acoius,  quoted  before.  See  book 
xiv.  letter  IS. 

c  It  is  uncertain  whether  there  is  any  error  in  this  date, 
or  whether  there  may  have  been  some  reason  for  the  com- 
mission being  antedated. 

d  One  that  is  obtained  for  the  discharge  of  a  vow. 

«  That  iSk  the  cause  of  the  republic  is  reduced  to  a  short 
term. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIDS  CICERO 


LETTER  Xn. 

Th  18  it  good  newt  about  Bathrotnm.  But  I  had 
already  sent  Tiro  with  a  letter'  to  Dolabella  as  yon 
desired  What  harm  ?  I  thought  I  had  written 
snflBciently  distinctly  about  our  friends  at  Antium  v, 
that  you  needed  not  to  doubt  of  their  remaining 
quiet,  and  accepting  Antonius's  insulting  offer. 
Cassius  scorned  the  business  of  the  com,  which 
Senhlia  engaged  to  get  expunged  from  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  But  our  firiend'',  with  all  his  dignity, 
said  he  would  go  into  Asia,  after  he  had  agreed 
with  me  that  he  could  not  safely  reside  in  Rome. 
For  he  thought  it  better  to  exhibit  the  games  without 
being  present.  He  was  collecting  vessels,  and  pre- 
paring  for  his  passage.  In  the  mean  time  they 
designed  to  remain  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Brutus  talked  of  going  to  Astura^  L.  Antonins 
kindly  indeed  by  letter  desires  me  not  to  make 
myself  uneasy  i.  I  acknowledge  this  as  one  favour 
received  ;  and  may  perhaps  receive  a  second,  unless 
he  should  come  to  Tusculanum.  How  intolerable 
are  these  negotiations  ^  !  which  however  are  tole- 
rated*. Which  of  Brutu8*s  party"  is  to  blame  for 
this*?  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  no  want  of 
sense,  no  want  of  spirit  in  Octavianus  ^ ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  affected  as  we  could  wish  towards 
our  heroes.*  But  it  is  matter  of  deep  consideration 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  age,  his  name', 
his  succession,  his  education.  His  stepfather^, 
whom  1  saw  at  Astura,  thought  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  But  he  must  be  cherished  however,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  that  he  may  be  disunited  from 
Antonius.  It  is  well  done  of  Marcellus,  if  he 
directs  our  own's  own ';  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
much  attached  to  him.  He*  did  not  place  much 
reliance  on  Pansa  and  Hirtius.  They*  have  a  good 
natural  disposition,  if  it  is  but  firm". 

'  Upon  the  subject  of  Buthrotum.  about  which  Attiens 
appears  now  to  have  had  •ome  aatisfaotoryaMurance,  per- 
haps through  the  instrumentaUty  of  Dolabella.  See  letter 
14  of  this  book. 

V  Bnitus  and  Canlns. 

k  Brutus. 

>  To  Cicero's  house  See  letter  3  of  this  book,  and  book 
ziv.  letter  19. 

i  Under  the  apprehension  of  his  Tosoulan  villa  being 
seized.    See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

k  That  we  should  be  forced  to  negotiate  for  our  security. 

1  Antonius  being  sufTered  to  proceed  with  impunity. 

u>  Ho  the  word  Bruti  is  to  be  understood.  See  book  ziv. 
letter  14. 

■>  For  suffering  Antonius  to  live. 

o  The  same  who  is  before  called  Octavlus ;  but  his 
adoption  into  Cesar's  family  having  been  confirmed,  he 
took  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  that  of 
Augustus  being  added  afterwards. 

P  The  name  and  inheritance  of  Cksbt. 

4  Phllippu&    See  book  xiv.  letter  19. 

r  It  is  consonant  with  Atticus's  manner  to  suppose  that 
he  may  thus  havo  designated  the  young  Quintus,  meaning 
Cicero's  own  brother's  own  son. 

•  Phllippus. 

t  Pansa  and  Hirtius. 

"  He  intimates  the  same  thing  In  letters  1  and  C  of  this 
book,  and  again  in  letter  22.  I  know  not  If  any  apology 
might  be  expected  for  giving  a  new  interpretation  to  the 
concluding  sentences  of  this  letter.  Suffice  It  to  say,  that 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  former  commen- 
tators, and  always  incline  to  resist  the  Itch  of  conjectural 
emendattons,  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  vanity.  At  the 
same  time  I  should  add,  that  both  Middleton  and  Mongault 
apply  this  to  Octavianus. 


LETTER  XIIL 

On  the  24th  I  received  two  letters  from  jn.  1 
shall  reply  to  the  earliest  first.     I  agree  wkk  ^ 
that  I  should  neither  Uke  the  lead,  nor  doie^ 
rear;    but  should  nevertheless  fiavoor  tbeat*.  I 
have  sent  you  my  speech,  and  leave  die  itepa^ 
and  the  publication  of  it  to  yoor  discretioa.    B& 
when  shall  we  see  the  time  that  you  wiQ  ttisk 
it  may  be  produced  ?     I  do  not  understand  boa  & 
truce  you  mention  can  possibly  take  place.   It  ii 
better  to  use  no  opposition  ;  which  is  the  poficf  I 
mean  to  adopt.     When  yoa  say  that  tao  kfiaf 
have  arrived  at  Brundisium,  you  get  ill  ia&rai- 
tion  first*  :  write  me  word  therefore  of  eroyt^ 
you  hear.     I  am  expecting  Varro's  Dialogv.  i 
now  approve  of  undertaking   aomethiDg  ia  tb 
manner  of  Heraclides*,  especially  as  you  aadcipstr 
it  with  so  much  delight :   but  I  wish  to  ksovrf 
what  kind  you  would  have  it.    As  I  meosknd  to 
you  before,  or  formerly,   (since  you  prefer  i^ 
expression,)  you  have,  to  tell  you  the  truth',  inde 
me  the  more  desirous  of  writing,  by  addii^*to  pv 
own  opinion,  which  was  well  known  to  air,  the 
authority  of  Peduceus,  which  is  always  greit,  tai 
of  the  first  weight  with  me.     I  will  oAsnm 
therefore  to  prevent  your  charging  me  either  vi^ 
idleness,   or  want  of  attention.      Vecteaos  ii^ 
Faberius  I  cherish,   as  yoa   advise.     I  supect 
Clselius  of  no  evil  design,  although — Bat  wfait  bv 
he  done  ?    On  the   subject   of  maintainmf  6e 
freedom,  than  which  assuredly  nothing  b  iveetff, 
I  agree  with  you.     Behave  so  to  Galius  Caaims  < 
The  wicked  man* !     What  else  can  I  call  fca? 
Should  I  call  him  the  cftutioos  Marcelhis  ?   Sad 
would  I  call  mpelf ;  yet  not  so  very  cautions.  Ibm 
now  replied  to  your  longer  and  earlier  ktta;  M 
what  shall  I  reply  to  the  shorter  and  more  recat 
one,  except  that  it  was  most  delicious  ?    Tbe  sen 
from  Spain  is  excellent.    Might  I  bat  see  bj 
Balbilius  *  safe,  the  support  of  my  old  age.    I  Bay 
say  the  same  of  Annianus,  considering  tbe  tftea- 
tion  I  receive  from  Visellia  *>.     But  these  thisfs vt 
subject  to  the  lot  of  human  nature.    Yoo  say  tbat 
you  know  nothing  of  Brutns ;  but  Selida  idbrw 
me  that  M.  Scaptiua '  is  arrived,  and  that  be  ii  lo 
come  to  her,  not  with  any  display,  but  printed ; 
and  that  I  should  know  everything ;  wfaicfci  I  viB 
immediately  communicate  to  you.    In  the  aaa 
time  you  mention,  in  the  same  letter,  that  a  aemet 
of  Bassus  is  come,  who  brings  intelligence  of  the 
Alexandrian  legions  being  in  arms ;  that  BasHJ  ii 
sent  for  «*,  and  Cassius  is  expected.  .  What  lay  yoa? 

▼  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Osasiua 

w  Though  Cicero  was  now  in  the  ne%hbo«i*«*« 
Puteoli,  and  consequently  modi  nearer  to  ^"^j* 
yet  news  from  thence  had  arrived  at  RomebdbnitnscM 
him. 

>  See  letter  4  of  thfs  book.* 

7  The  text  has  been  variously  tortured.  IweoMp** 
It  thus— ^d  seHbendum,  dictre  tOri  vert,  ftosli  m  atm^ 
rem,  &c.  L  e.  m<  posnm  dicere  Ubi  vere. 

*  This  appears  to  me  to  relate  to  MaiteDus.  v^iati'' 
he  may  Have  done ;  otherwise  I  see  not  how  tbe  faB(}«*f 
expression,  cautum  Marctllum,  should  come  to  be  ta  t^ 
accusative  case,  unless  Indeed  it  be  copied  fttm  ^*^^_  i 

•  I  apprehend  the  word  Balbilius  is  but  a  "   '  ^ 
flrom  Balbus,  and  so  afterwards  Annianus  fcr 

b  This  must  be  some  relation  of  Annios. 

e  See  book  v.  letter  91.  ^^ 

d  TopnthimaelfatthebeadoftheAlexand7JBiil«»' 
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repoblic  leems  to  be  recoTering  its  rights, 
ire  most  not  presume  beforehand.  You  know 
insteadiness  of  these  troops  ',  and  their  habits 
under.  Dolabella  is  the  best  of  men.  Though 
1 1  am  writing  at  my  dessert,  I  hear  that  he  is 
i  himself  to  Baise,  yet  he  wrote  to  me  from 
lianam  A  letter,  which  I  received  upon  quitting 
>ath,  Myiog  that  he  had  done  everything  to  the 
•St  aboat  tbe  payment.  He  accuses  Vectenus 
uffling,  as  such  people  are  accustomed  to  do ; 
dds  that  my  friend  Sestius  has  taken  the  whole 
less  upon  himself.  He  is  an  excellent  man, 
rerj  much  attached  to  me ;  yet  I  want  to  know 

Sestius  should  be  able  to  do  in  this   affair 

than  any  one  of  us.  If  however  there  should 
ything  beyond  my  expectation,  you  will  take 
to  inform  me.  But  if,  as  I  imagine,  it  is  a 
tase,  yon  will  nevertheless  write ;  for  such  a 
nstance  will  not  affect  me.  Here  I  amuse 
f  with  philosophical  speculations,  (for  what 
an  I  do  ?)  and  copiously  explain  what  relates 
'  duty,  addressing  myself  to  Cicero.  For  on 
subject  can  a  father  more  property  speak  to 
n  ?    Afterwards  I  shall  proceed  to  something 

In  short,  there  shall  remain  some  fruit  of 
ccnrsion.  Varro  was  expected  to-day  or  to- 
w.    But  I  am  hastening  away  to  Pompeia- 

not  that  anything  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
lace ;  but  there  I  shall  be  less  molested  by 
«.  Pray  let  me  know  what  accusation  is 
it  in  the  case  of  Myrtilus,  who  I  hear  has 
d  punishment ;  and  whether  it  is  quite  clear 
9m  he  was  corrupted.  While  I  write  this, 
:ine  the  speech  will  just  have  been  delivered 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  hear  what  you  ihay 
}f  it.  Though  how  does  it  concern  me,  if  it 
to  come  out  till  the  republic  is  restored  ? 

which  what  are  my  hopes*   I  dare  not 


LETTER    XIV. 
the  26th  I  received  a  letter  from  Dolabella, 
:h  I  send  you  a  copy.     In  this  he  says  that 

done  everything  that  you  could  wish.  I 
lately  wrote  to  him  in  return  with  the  fullest 
ion  of  my  thanks.  But  that  he  might  not 
rised  at  my  writing  twice  on  the  same  sub- 
^ve  it  as  a  reason,  that  I  had  not  before 
lie  to  have  any  personal  communication  with 
!^ot  to  detain  yon,  the  following  is  a  copy 
etter : — 

'*  Cicero  to  his  Dolabella,  Consul, 
.viNG  before  heard  by  letter  from  my  friend 

of  your  great  liberality  and  extreme  kind, 
vards  him  ;  and  having  it  also  under  your 
nd,  you  that  had  done  what  we  desired,  I 
>  express  my  thanks  to  you  in  such  terms, 
u  might  understand  you  could  not  have 
d  upon  me  a  greater  favour.  But  Atticus 
since  come  himself  to  me  at  Tusculanum 
single  purpose  of  returning  you  his  thanks, 

me,  for  the  extraordinary  attention  and 
ndness  be  had  experienced  from  you  in  the 
Ian  affair ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  repeat- 
seems  the  roost  natural  interpretation,  though 
rted  by  oommentaiors  ;  who  hare  followed  each 
pplying  the  words  to  Antonius  and  his  party, 
inff  that  be  had  no  hope  at  all,  but  avoided  the 
1  aaytDgao. 


ing  the  same  to  you  more  distinctly  in  this  letter. 
For  of  all  the  marks  of  your  affection  and  civility 
towards  me,  my  DolabeUa,  which  are  very  great, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  esteem  this  the  highest  and 
most  grateful,  by  letting  Atticus  see  my  regard  for 
you,  and  yours  for  me.  For  the  rest,  though  the 
settlement  of  Buthrotum  has  been  your  work,  and 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  support  the  fruits  of 
our  own  exertion,  yet  I  wish  again  and  again  to 
recommend  both  the  cause  and  the  city  to  your 
patronage,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  cover  it  with 
your  authority  and  assistance.  You  will  confer  a 
lasting  security  on  the  Buthrotians ;  and  will  save 
Atticus  and  me  from  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  if 
for  my  honour's  sake  you  will  let  them  always 
remain  under  your  protection.  Which  again  and 
again  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do.'' 

Having  finished  this  letter,  I  devoted  myself  to 
my  compositions,  which  I  fear  may  in  several  places 
call  for  your  little  red  marks ',  so  discomposed  am 
I,  and  occupied  with  deep  >  thoughts. 


LETTER  XV. 

Confound  L.  Antonius  !  if  he  molests  the  Buth- 
rotians. I  have  drawn  up  my  attestation  *>,  which 
you  may  countersign  when  you  please.  If  L. 
Fadius  the  aedile  demands  the  money  belonging  to 
the  people  of  Arpinum,  deliver  up  even  the  whole 
of  iL  (l  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter  about  the 
1 10  sestertia  (900/.)  which  were  to  be  provided  for 
Statins'.)  If  therefore  Fadius  asks  for  it,  I  wish 
it  to  be  given  to  him ;  but  to  nobody  besides 
Fadius.  I  think  there  is  some  other  deposit  at  my 
house,  which  I  have  written  to  Eros  to  give  back  J. 
The  queen  ^  I  hate.  Ammonius,  tbe  voucher  of 
her  promises,  knows  that  I  am  justified  in  what  I 
do.  They*  were  all  connected  with  learning  and 
becoming  my  character,  so  that  I  should  not  mind 
declaring  them  in  the  public  assembly.  Sara,  in- 
dependently of  my  knowing  him  to  be  a  bad  man, 
was  besides  insolent  to  me.  For  once  only  I  saw 
him  in  my  house,  when  asking  him  civilly  what  he 
wanted,  he  said  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  But 
of  the  haughtiness  of  the  queen  herself,  when  she 
was  in  the  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
I  cannot  speak  without  great  pain.  Let  me,  then, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  people,  who  seem  to 
think  not  so  much  that  I  have  no  spirit,  as  that  I 
have  scarcely  common  feeling.  Eros's  mismanage- 
ment, as  I  conceive,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
going  abroad.  For  while  I  ought  to  have  abundance, 
from  the  balance  which  he  drew  the  fifth  of  April,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  And  what 
was  received  from  the  produce  of  my  estate,  I  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  by  for  that  temple  ■".    But 

'  Atticus  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  marlctng 
with  red  wax  such  passages  as  he  disapproved.  See  book 
XTi.  letter  11. 

f  Respecting,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

h  To  Cssar's  covenant  respecting  the  Buthrotians.  See 
Appendix.  To  L.  Plancus. 

1  Statius  appears  to  have  been  a  freed-man  of  Q.  Cicero. 
Bee  book  r.  letter  1 ;  and  book  xv.  letter  19. 

J  This  settlement  of  Cicero's  accounts  seems  to  have 
been  made  preparatory  to  his  going  into  Greece.  See 
letter  17  of  this  book.  k  Cleopatra. 

1  The  promisee  he  had  received  ^m  Cleopatra,  it  may 
be,  of  books,  or  statues. 

"*  In  which  he  propoeed  to  consecrate  his  daughter's 
memory.    See  book  xiL  letter  18,  dec. 
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I  have  given  instrnctioiis  about  these  matten  to 
Tiro,  whom  I  hate  leiit  to  Rome  on  that  account. 
I  did  not  care  to  trouble  you,  who  had  already 
trouble  enough.  The  more  modest  my  Cicero  is, 
the  more  I  feel  for  him.  For  upon  this  subject  he 
mentioned  nothing  to  me,  to  whom  he  ought  par- 
ticularly to  have  written ;  but  he  wrote  to  Tiro  to 
say,  that  since  the  first  of  April,  when  the  year 
ends,  he  had  received  nothing.  You  were  always 
of  opinion,  agreeably  to  your  natural  disposition, 
and  thought  also  that  it  concerned  my  dignity, 
that  he  should  have  from  me  not  only  a  liberal,  but 
also  a  handsome  and  ample  allowance.  Therefore 
I  wish  you  would  manage  (what  I  can  transact 
through  nobody  else,  or  f  would  not  trouble  you), 
that  Uiere  may  be  paid  by  exchanges  at  Athens 
what  is  sufficient  for  his  yearly  expenses.  Eros 
will  furnish  the  money  for  this  purpose.  I  send 
up  Tiro  ;  therefore  you  will "  be  so  good  as  to  take 
care  about  it,  and  write  me  word  if  anything  occurs 
to  you  upon  the  subject. 


LETTER  XVI. 
At  length  a  messenger  is  arrived  from  Cicero 
with  a  letter  written,  in  ^>od  truth,  after  the  ancient 
manner^,  which  of  itself  shows  some  degree  of 
proficiency.  Other  people  likewise  give  me  good 
accounts.  Leonidas,  however,  still  uses  the  same 
expression  of  "  hitherto '."  But  Herodes  gives 
him  the  highest  commendations.  What  think  you  ? 
Though  these  should  prof  e  mere  words,  I  am  gra- 
tified to  receive  them  on  this  subject,  and  gladly 
become  a  credulous  hearer.  If  you  have  heard 
anything  from  Statius  that  concerns  me,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  iL  I  assure  you  this  place  ^ 
is  beautiful,  and  quite  retired ;  and,- if  you  wish  to 
write  anything,  free  from  interruption.  But  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  "  Sweet  home  '.'•  Accordingly  my 
steps  revert  to  Tusculanum '.  For,  after  all,  this 
rude  scene  would  soon  grow  tiresome.  I  am  b^des 
afraid  of  the  rains,  if  my  prognostics  *■  are  true  ;  for 
the  frogs  are  exercising  their  rhetoric.  I  beg  you 
to  let  me  know  where,  and  on  what  day,  I  can  see 
our  friend  Brutus. 


LETTER    XVn. 

I  mscKiVBD  two  letters  on  the  14th,  one  dated 
that  day,  and  one  the  day  before.  Therefore  to  the 
earliest  first.  You  will  inform  me  about  Brutus, 
when  you  know  yourself.  I  had  heard  of  the  pre- 
tended alarm  of  the  consuls  * ;  for  Sica,  very  affec- 
tionately indeed,  but  with  unnecessary  agitation, 
brought  me  an  account  of  that  suspicion.  But 
what  is  it  you  say,  **  that  we  must  be  content  with 
what  is  offered^?"     For  not  a  word  has  been 

n  Cicero  sent  up  his  onnfidential  fraed-man  Tiro  with 
directioQi  to  oommnnicate  with  Attictu  upon  the  allowance 
for  his  ton  at  Athens.  «  See  hook  xlv.  letter  7. 

P  This  refers  to  book  xir.  letter  16.         4  Pompeianum. 

'  The  original  is  part  of  a  Greek  proTerb. 

•  Though  Pompeianum  belonged  to  Cicero,  yet  he  was 
most  at  home  in  Tueeulanum. 

t  Cloero  had  translated  the  "  Pmgnoetioi"  of  Aratua. 

«  Under  pretence  of  personal  danger  the  consuls  appear 
to  hare  surrounded  themselree  with  a  guard,  perhaps  to 
excite  hostile  feelings  towards  the  conspirators. 

*  The  original  is  a  Greek  proverbial  expression,  quoted 
before,  book  vi.  letter  5.  It  probably  alludes  here,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  to  the  partial  payment  of  some  debt. 


mentioned  by  Siregius^.  I  am  not  pleased  v^ 
this.  I  have  been  vexed  about  your  nc^kbasr 
Pletoriua,  that  anybody  should  have  heard  it  hehn 
me.  You  have  acted  quite  right  in  the  cm  of 
Syrus.  I  imagine  you  will  easily  stop  L.  Aotoni' 
through  his  brother  Marcus.  I  forbade  the  wncf 
to  be  given  to  Antro,  or  to  anybody,  except'  L 
Fadius  the  xdile ;  but  you  had  not  thea  icoeifd 
the  letter.  It  cannot  either  safely  or  properij  be 
done  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the  defioeaey  df 
100  sestertia  (800/.)  to  be  provided  forCiooo,! 
should  wish  you  to  inquire  of  Eros  whst  is  boete 
of  the  rent  of  the  houses".  I  am  not  di^fessi 
with  Arabio's  conduct  in  the  affsir  of  Sidos.  Abs^ 
my  journey  I  think  nothing,  tiU  I  have  sedkdjay 
accounts  * ;  in  which  I  believe  you  agree  vitii  m 
I  have  replied  to  your  first  letter :  now  kev  vbt 
I  have  to  say  to  the  other.  Yon  act  ss  josil*^ 
do,  in  assisting  Servilia,  that  is  Brutns^  Iia 
glad  you  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  tiie  (jmo, 
and  especially  that  you  approve  of  my  coodaet  I 
have  been  informed  by  Tiro  of  the  state  of  Ens'> 
accounts,  and  have  sent  for  him.  I  sm  mA 
obliged  by  your  engaging  that  Cicero  shsU  be  ia  i» 
want.  I  hear  great  things  of  him  fron  McBik, 
who  called  upon  me  on  his  return  from  tbes<  n 
Lanuvium.  And  indeed  his  own  letter  is  so^ec- 
tionately  and  classically  written,  that  I  migbt  rai 
it  to  a  public  audience,  for  which  I  think  k 
deserves  the  more  indulg^ce.  Sestins,  I  iflufise, 
is  not  sorry  about  Bucilianua  ^.  If  Tiro  csoia  to 
me,  I  think  of  going  to  Tosculannm.  Bat  I  be; 
you  to  inform  me  without  delay  whatever  * 
which  it  may  concern  me  to  know. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Though  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  expktae^ 
to  you  on  the  15th  what  I  wanted,  and  what  I 
wished  you  to  do  if  it  was  convenient  to  jos;  jet 
after  I  had  set  out,  and  was  passing  over  tbehke^ 
I  determined  to  send  Tiro  to  you,  that  he  aigbt 
be  present  at  the  transactions '  which  were  m  t^ 
Ution.    And  I  have  also  written  to  DolsbeDi  ta 

"v  Nothing  is  known  of  Siregius,  or  several  otftw  nas 
which  occur  in  this  letter:  th^  mayprobaUyhswbm 
connected  with  Cicoo  only  in  his  private  andpeesakg 
transactions. 

X  Prom  giving  tronble  to  the  BatfarotiaBS.  Sae  MtvIS 
of  this  book.  r  See  letter  l«  <rf  this  boot^ 

«  This  may  possibly  allude  to  the  houses  mafimi 
book  ziL  letter  32.  from  the  rents  of  whkfahefnp^ 
to  defray  bis  stm's  expenses  at  Athens. 

•  In  the  text  is  inserted  a  Greek  letter,  the  is«aBiBt<^ 
which  has  been  moch  disputed.  It  seems  to  me  nwt  po- 
bable  that  it  is  used  for  **acooont«,"  being  the  fiitfletitf 
of  the  word  X^yos. 

h  Atticus  had  giren  to  Servilia  a  som  of  maej  tx 
Brutus's  use.  probably  the  same  which  is  nmtiaid  k 
Com.  Nepos'slife  of  Atticus.  amounting  to  100  s^ift^. 
or  800/.  From  the  same  author  it  appesn.  thst  sftw 
Brutus  was  in  Epirus,  he  sent  him  another  proat^^' 
sestertia.  or  24001.  c  The  oonepiraton. 

^  Sestlua  and  BucOianns  were  the  names  of  tworf  ^ 
conspirators.  What  particular  circumstaace  »  b«»  "" 
luded  to,  is  not  known :  perhaps  the  cdlectinf  "'■** 
transport  himself  and  his  adherenu  to  Epinis.  8«ko«t 
xtL  letter  4. 

«  The  Luorlne  lake,  from  his  house  at  Come  Set  toa 
xiv.  letters  16  and  1?. 

f  Probably  his  money  tranasctioBs.  See  kits  15  of  »» 
book.  I 
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that,  if  be  thought  fit  f,  I  should  be  glad  to  set 
and  1  have  asked  him  about  the  mules  of 
m^  for  the  journey.     Let  me  beg*  that  in 

matters  (since  I  understand  you  are  very 
1  occupied,  partly  about  the  Buthrotians,  partly 
:  Brutus,  the  proTiding  for  whose  games  I  sus- 
lerolves  wholly  upon  you,  and  in  great  measure 
he  conduct  of  them)  that  therefore  in  an  affair  J 
8  kind  yon  will  gite  roe  a  little  of  your  assist- 
;  for  much  will  not  be  requisite.  Things  ap- 
.0  me  to  tend  to  slaughter,  and  that  at  no  great 
ice.  You  see  the  men  ;  you  see  the  arms  that 
•llected.    I  do  not  think  myself  by  any  means 

If  you  think  otherwise,  I  wish  you  would 
to  me ;  for  I  would  much  rather  remain  at 

if  I  can  do  it  with  propriety. 


LETTER  XIX. 
AT  further  attempt^  is  to  be  made  in  the 
f  the  Buthrotians  ?    For  yon  mention  that 
are  been  waiting  in  Tain.    And  what  does 
I  say  of  himself?    I   am  truly  sorry  yon 

be  so  detained ;  for  which  we  may  thank 
I*  men.  It  is  a  troublesome  business,  but 
be  borne,  and  is  most  acceptable  to  me. 
;ting  the  employment  of  arms,  I  never  saw 
ig  more  open.  Let  me  be  off,  then ;  but,  as 
f,  we  will  talk  of  it  together.  What  Theo- 
wants  I  cannot  tell :  for  having  written  to 
inswered  him  as  1  could;  but  he  says 'he 
to  come  to  me,  partly  about  his  own  affairs, 
rtly  about  something  that  concerns  me.  I 
patient  to  hear  from  you.  Pray  see  that 
;  is  done  '^  rashly.  Statins  has  written  to 
say  that  Q.  Cicero  had  strongly  affirmed  to 
conversation  that  he  could  not  bear  these 
lings,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  over  to 
and  Cassius.  I  want  now  to  understand 
or  what  it  means  I  am  unable  to  expUin. 
f  design  something  in  a  fit  of  passion  against 
us  ;  he  may  aim  at  some  new  glory ;  it  may 
a  sudden  impulse ;  and  assuredly  so  it  is. 
t  I  have  my  fears ;  and  his  fiither  is  much 
id  ;  for  he  knows  what  that  person  °  formerly 
ro  being  appointed  his  lieutenant  was  obliged  to 
DoUbelUlB  sanction.    • 

\g  in  the  capacity  of  Ueuteoant  to  ttie'oonsul,  he 
tied  to  a  supply  of  mulea. 
must  be  understood,  upon  which  the  following 
depends. 

Jng  to  the  settlement  of  hit  affkirs  previous  to 
the  oonntry. 

may  either  mean  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  L. 
i  and  others  to  molest  the  Buthrotians,  [see  letter 
I  book.]  or  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Atticus  to 
lem.  I  Incline  to  the  former  explanation.  The 
ng  in  answer  to  one  from  Atticus,  several  parti- 
it  are  rendered  obscure  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
anoes  to  which  they  allude, 
expreasion  is  probably  a  hnmorous  one,  taken 
decemviri,  or  ten  persons,  by  whom  the  laws  of 
«re  framed ;  and  applied,  perhaps  by  Atticus  in 
instance,  to  some  ten  people  distinguished  by 
egard  for  the  republio,  who  at  this  time,  it  may 
ened  to  divide  and  appropriate  Cicero's  property. 
8  of  this  book. 

ably  said  in  relation  to  the  designs  of  evil-minded 
Q  Cicero's  property. 

ips  Dolabella.  See  book  ziii.  letter  9,  where  the 
i  Gre^  expressions  are  applied  to  young  Quin- 
iucu 


said  of  him  to  me  ;  things  not  to  be  revealed.  In 
short,  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  at  I  am  to  re- 
ceive from  Dolabella  such  despatches  <^  as  I  please ; 
that  is,  none  at  all.  Tell  me ;  did  C.  Antonius 
wish  to  be  made  a  septemvir  i>  ?  He  was  undoubt- 
edly worthy  i  of  it  It  is,  as  you  mention,  with 
regard  to  Menedemus.  You  will  let  me  know  every- 
thing. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  HAVE  returned  my  thanks  to  Vectenns,— for 
nothing  could  be  more  kind.  Let  Dolabella's  de- 
spatches be  what  you  please;  only  let  me  have 
something,  or  at  least  a  message  to  Nicias ' :  for 
who,  as  yon  say,  did  not  before  understand  this 
arrangement*  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  sensible 
man  now  entertains  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  journey 
of  despair,  not  of  business  ?  You  say  that  men, 
and  good  ones  too,  already  speak  of  the  republic 
being  in  extremity.  For  my  part,  the  very  day  on 
which  I  heard  that  tyrant*  called  in  the  assembly 
'*  a  most  eminent  man,"  I  began  to  distmst  But 
when  I  was  with  you  at  Lanuvium,  and  saw  that 
our  friends  had  only  so  much  hope  of  life  as  Anto- 
nius had  been  pleased  to  afford  them,  I  quite 
despaired.  Therefore,  my  Atticus,  I  would  have 
you  receive  this"  with  the  same  firmness  with 
which  I  write  it :  that  species  of  destruction,  by 
which  you  are  likely  to  (all  ^,  you  will  esteem  dis- 
graceful, and  almost  denounced  against  us  by 
Antonius.  From  this  snare  I  have  determined  to 
withdraw,  not  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  but  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  death.  The  fault  rests  wholly  with 
Brutus.  You  say  that  Pompeius*  has  been 
received  at  Cartheia.  Now  therefore  they  must 
send  an  army  against  him.  To  which  camp  then 
should  I  betake  myself?  for  Antonius  cuts  off  any 
middle  course.  That  camp  is  weak ;  this  is 
wicked.  It  is  time  therefore  to  hasten  away.  But 
help  me  with  your  advice,  whether  I  should  go  from 
Brundisium,  or  from  Puteoli.  Brutus  adopts  a 
hasty  but  prudent  counsel*.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned :  for  when  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  But  we 
must  bear  the  afllictions  incident  to  humanity. 
You  are  yourself  nnable  to  see  him.  The  gods 
confound  this  man  who  is  dead  7,  for  having  ever 
molested  Buthrotum  !  But,  leaving  what  is  past, 
let  us  consider  what  is  yet  to  be  done.    Though  I 

o  Going  in  the  capacity  of  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  bear  despatches. 

P  One  of  the  seven  commissioners  appointed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  forfeited  or  waste  lands  to  the  soldiers. 

4  This  is  to  be  understood  as  said  in  derision,  the  com- 
missioners being  persons  of  no  reputation. 

r  Nicias  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dolabella,  and  being 
to  accompany  him  in  his  province  of  Syria,  [see  book  xiv. 
letter  9.]  he  had  probably  already  set  out  before  him  on 
that  expedition. 

•  The  text  appears  to  be  faulty  in  this  place.  I  have 
given  what  I  conoeive  to  be  the  meaning. 

>  Ceotr.    Bee  book  xiv.  letter  11. 

•  What  follows. 

•  The  text  has  been  supposed  to  be  corrupt.  It  may 
perhapa  relate  to  Cicero's  apprehension  of  Antonius's 
power  and  cruelty,  which  Atticus  may  have  declared  his 
determination  to  abide.  Had  we  Atticus's  letters,  the 
sense  would  probably  be  clear. 

"*  SextuB  Pompeius,  who  still  retained  a  powerful  army 
in  Spain.  >  In  retiring  from  Italy. 

7  Caisar.    8o  before,  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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bave  not  yet  seen  Eros,  yet  from  hii  letter,  and 
from  what  Tiro  has  ascertained,  I  am  pretty  well 
master  of  his  accounts.  Yon  say  that  I  ought  to 
borrow  two  hundred  sestertia  (1600/.)  for  fite 
months, — that  is,  to  the  first  of  November.  The 
payment  of  the  money  due  from  Quintus  will  fall 
upon  that  day.  I  should  ^  glad  therefore  (as  Tiro 
assures  me  yon  would  not  wish  me  to  go  up  to 
Rome  expressly  for  this  purpose)  that,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  such  a  business,  you  would  find  out  from 
whence  the  money  can  be  procured,  and  contract 
for  it  on  my  behalf.  This  is  what  is  wanting  for 
the  present  I  must  inquire  more  particularly 
about  the  balance  from  himself* ;  and  in  this, 
about  the  rents  of  the  dowry  *  estate,  which,  if  they 
are  regularly  paid  to  Cicero,  though  I  wish  him  to 
have  a  liberal  allowance,  yet  will  be  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  him.  I  am  aware  that  I  must  also  have 
money  for  my  journey ;  but  the  former  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  estates  as  it  becomes  due ;  what  I  want 
for  myself  must  be  had  at  once.  And  though  I 
apprehend  that  he  who  is  afraid  of  mere  shadows^ 
is  driving  on  to  slaughter,  yet  I  shall  not  set  off 
till  my  accounts  are  cleared.  But  whether  they 
are  unravelled  or  not,  I  will  examine  with  you.  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  write  this  with  my  own 
hand ;  and  have  accordingly  done  so.  About 
Fadius,  as  yon  mention :  but  to  nobody  else  <=.  I 
shall  hope  to  have  an  answer  from  you  to-day. 


LETTER   XXL 

I  HATK  to  acquaint  yon  that  Quintus,  the 
father,  is  exulting  with  delight;  for  his  son  has 
written  to  say  that  he  had  wished  to  go  over  to  Bru- 
tus for  this  reason ;  that  Antonius  having  pressed 
him  to  get  him  made  dictator,  and  to  occupy  some 
fortress,  he  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  he  refused 
from  fear  of  vexing  his  father,  firom  which  time 
Antonius  had  been  his  enemy.  **  But  afterwards,'' 
says  he, "  I  recollected  mpelf  <*,  being  apprehensive 
that  in  his  anger  towards  me,  he  might  do  you  « 
some  injury ;  therefore  I  have  pacified  him ;  and 
indeed  have  received  from  him  a  promise  of  four 
hundred  sestertia  (3200/.)  certain,  with  the  hope  of 
the  rest '/'  Statins  writes  word  that  he  is  desirous 
of  living  with  his  father ;  and,  what  is  surprising, 
he  >  is  idso  glad  of  it  Did  you  ever  know  a  more 
confirmed  profligate  than  he  is  ^  ?  I  quite  approve 
of  your  hesitation  in  the  affair  of  Can  us  K  I  had 
suspected  nothing  about  the  debts ;  but  supposed 

>  Eros. 

•  This  appears  to  be  the  nme  estate  mentioned  in  letter 
1 7  of  this  book,  and  may  have  been  part  of  Tereatia's  dower, 
settled  perhaps  upon  her  son. 

(>  Antonius.    See  letter  17  of  this  book. 

c  See  letter  15  of  thU  book. 

^  From  fear  of  irritating  Antonius  he  checked  bis  desire 
of  Joining  Brutus.  *  His  father. 

t  What  was  further  necessary  to  discharge  his  debts. 

f  Statius  himself,  who  was  freed-man  and  steward  to 
Quintus.  and  had.  by  his  influence  with  the  father,  excited 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  sun. 

^  This  appears  to  be  said  of  young  Quintus,  whose  story 
Cioero  distrusted,  thinking  that  it  was  a  trick  to  get  numey 
from  his  father. 

I  See  book  xiii.  letters  41  and  43.  where  Cana  may  pro- 
bably be  the  daughter  of  Canus  here  mentioned.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  she  was  proposed  as  a  wife  for  young 
Quintus. 


the  dower  1  to  have  been  entirely  rq»ud.  Whitfoa 
defer,  that  you  may  speak  with  me  personaO;,  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  hear.  Yon  may  keep  die  war 
senger  as  long  as  you  please  ;  for  I  know  jm  « 
busy.  About  Xeno  you  have  managed  adnird^. 
I  will  send  yon  what  I  sm  vrritiDg,  as  soon  si  it  ii 
finished.  You  mentioned  to  Quintus  thst  jqsM 
written  to  him ;  but  nobody  brought  the  letter.  Tm 
says  thst  yon  do  not  now  approve  of  Braof^siiBiS 
and  that  yon  tsdked  sometlung  about  soUim.  Bst 
I  had  already  fixed  upon  Hy£nntam  K  I  sn  is. 
fluenced  by  your  five  hours'  passage.  Est  wbt  i 
long  voyage  is  this  * !  However,  we  wiU  seesboti 
it.  I  received  no  letter  from  you  on  Uie  2Ift ;  far 
now  what  news  is  there  ?  You  will  cooie  tbes  ii 
soon  as  you  are  able.  I  hasten  my  departetftfast 
Sextus  "  may  not  first  arrive,  whom  they  npert  to 
be  on  his  way. 


LETTER  XXIL 

I  BKJOXCE  with  you  npon  the  deptttoc*  tf 
young  Quintus.  He  will  give  ns  no  fsitber 
trouble'.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  Psaati&i 
favourably  ;  for  I  know  that  he  has  alvajs  miiti 
himself  with  Hirtins.  I  suppose  he  msj  be  Tey 
friendly  towards  Brutus  and  Casaius,  if  ke  caa 
find  his  advantage  in  it ;  but  when  will  be  go  sor 
them  ?  Likewise  an  enemy  to  Antomss ;  \M 
when  ?  or  why  ?  How  long  are  we  to  be  tM 
with  <i  ?  I  mentioned  that  Sextus  was  oo  bis  vir, 
not  as  if  he  were  jnst  at  hand  ;  but  because  be  cer- 
tainly acts  with  that  view,  and  will  on  ao  accoaiC 
lay  down  his  arms.  If  he  persists,  war  orast  be  tbe 
consequence.  But  here  our  Cytherins'^  dedam 
that  nobody  but  the  conqueror  ahall  live.  Wbit 
will  Pansa  say  to  this  ?  And  if  war  takes  {dsee,  as 
it  seems  probable,  which  will  he  join }  UnSid 
these  and  other  matters  when  we  meet ;  to-di^t** 
you  intimate,  or  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

I  AM  wondeHnlly  distracted,  yet  witboot  of 
particular  uneasiness*;  bnt  a  great  nmaber  of 
things  occur  to  me  both  ways  on  the  sobjeet  of  ej 
journey.    **  How  long  is  this  to  last.'"  yot  «^ 


say.  As  long  as  there  is  room  fiw 
which  will  be  till  I  am  fairiy  embarked.  If  I  beir 
from  Pansa,  I  will  send  you  both  my  letter  asd 
his.  I  am  expecting  Silius,  to  whom  I  viBfive' 
the  memoir  I  have  drawn  np'.  If  tbere  is  of 
news,  you  will  acquaint  me  with  it.  1  bafe  se^  * 
letter  to  Brutus.  If  you  know  anydiing  sboat  te 
progress,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  infonn  sic. 

J  She  may  probably  hare  been  divorced  from  s  ktmtt 
husband,  but  with  some  chaige  upon  her  dovo: 

k  Bee  letter  80  of  this  book. 

1  The  extremity  of  Italy  nearest  to  Greeoe. 

B  From  Puteoli.  "  Sextm  Pompete. 

o  From  Rome.  P  By  his  intrigues  with 

n  By  these  ineffeotual  profecsians  of  PanM. 

V  Meaning  Antonius.  who  was  under  the  control  flf  k» 
mistress  Cytheris.    See  book  x.  letter  Id 

•  To  be  transmitted  to  Atticns. 

t  A  short  account  of  the  state  of  public  affUn-  TW 
same  Gredc  word  is  employed  in  the  same  aamt  tcsic  8. 
letter  1. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

'hb  messenger  which  I  sent  to  Bratns  returned 
1  his  jouroej  the  26th.  ServUia  informed 
that  Bratns  had  set  ont  that  day  at  ten 
xk.  1  was  sorry  mj  letter  had  not  been 
rered.  Silins  did  not  come  to  me.  I  drew  np 
statement,  and  have  sent  the  accoont  to  you. 
nt  to  know  on  what  day  I  may  expect  you. 


Letter  xxv. 

3BRV  is  great  variety  of  opinions  abont  my 
r  abroad,  for  I  have  many  visitors.  Bat  let 
»eg  you  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration, 
a  thing  of  some  importance.    Do  yon  approve 

1  think  of  returning  by  the  1st  of  January  ? 
nind  is  evenly  balanced,  yet  so  that  I  incline 
,  provided  my  conduct  gives  no  offence.  And 
have  also  ably  pointed  out  the  day,  that  was 
srly  held  sncnd;  that  is,  the  mysteries", 
however  this  may  be,  accident  must  regulate 
ietermination  about  the  journey.  Let  me 
fore  continue  to  doubt.    For  a  winter  voyage 

odious  thing ;  which  was  the  reason  of  my 
g  you  about  the  day  of  the  mysteries.  I 
,  as  you  say,  that  T  shall  see  Brutus.  I  mean 
from  hence  the  last  day  of  the  numth. 


LETTER   XXVI. 

3EB  that  you  have  done  everything  about 
tis's  business ;  yet  he  is  uneasy  and  doubtful 
ler  he  should  humour  Lenta,  or  shake  Silius's 
I  have  heard  say  that  L.  Piso  wishes  to  get 
on  some  appointment  under  a  forged  decree 
:  senate.  I  should  tike  to  know  S  there  is 
nth  in  it.  The  messenger,  whom  I  told  you 
sent  to  Brutus  at  Anagninum,  returned  on 
ght  previous  to  the  6rst  of  the  nsonth,  bring- 
s  a  letter,  in  which  there  was  one  thing  iocon> 
;  with  his  consummate  good  sense ;  that  is, 
ie  wanted  me  to  attend  his  games^.  I 
1,  that  in  the  first  place  I  was  already  set  out, 
t  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power ;  in  the  next 
that  it  would  be  very  strange  for.  ne,  who 
lever  gone  to  Rome  at  all  since  this  assump- 
r  anns^,  and  diat,  not  so  much  in  consider. 
>f  my  dagger,  as  of  my  dignity,  suddenly  to 
ap  to  the  games.  For  at  such  a  time  to  ez- 
be  games  is  quite  right  for  him, — it  is  part 
duty  ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  see 
so  neither  is  it  beoooung.  I  am  indeed  ez- 
gly  desirous  that  they  should  be  exhibited, 
ioold  be  well  received,  which  I  trust  will  be 
(e ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  from 
ry  beginning  how  they  go  off,  and  afterwards 
sue  the  detail  through  each  succeeding  day. 
(oagfa  abont  the  games.     The  rest  of  his  1^ 

the  cocKduSon  of  book  v.,  also  the  lact  wntencm  of 
.  letter  1.  It  WM  perbafM  deea>ed  a  profanation  to 
>r  to  tranaaci  any  rnmrttmrnvj  tHMineaa,  at  the  time 
lolenui  featiTal.  vblcli  I  caoceiwe  mmt.  be  the  aame 
tbe  paiTT  rrferred  to  in  the  lixth  book  kcaUcd 
cmian  Mjratcrtoa* 
letters  10  and  19  of  tUa  book. 
•  lettcra  IS  aad  19  of  tUa  book. 


ter  sometimes  inclines  one  way,  sometimes  another; 
yet  emits  occasional  sparks  of  vigour.  That  you  may 
judge  for  yourself  what  to  think  of  it,  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  though  my  messenger  informed 
me  that  be  had  also  brought  a  letter  from  Brutus 
for  you,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  you  from 
Tusculannm.  I  have  so  arranged  my  journey  as  to 
be  at  Puteoli  the  7th  of  July  ;  for  I  wish  to  em- 
bark as  soon  as  I  can,  yet  so  as  to  use  all  human 
precaution  in  my  voyage.  You  may  relieve  M. 
iElius  from  all  further  care.  He  wants  permission 
to  make  some  excavations  at  the  extremity  of  his 
property,  which  are  to  pass  under  ground,  and  to 
be  subject  to  certain  service*.  Let  him  know  that 
1  have  long  since  objected  to  it,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  an  equivalent  to  me.  But,  as  yon  say  to 
me,  let  it  be  expressed  with  all  gentleness ;  and  so 
as  rather  to  relieve  him  from  all  further  care,  than 
to  let  him  suppose  that  I  am  at  all  offended.  I  beg 
you  likewise  to  speak  freely  with  Cascelius  upon 
that  subject  of  TuUius^  It  is  a  small  concern  ■ ; 
but  you  have  very  properiy  adverted  to  it.  It  was 
conducted  with  too  much  craftiness.  If  he  had 
any  way  imposed  upon  me,  which  he  was  near 
doing,  unless  you  had  ill-naturedly  •  stepped  in,  I 
should  have  been  very  angry.  However  it  may  be 
therefore,  I  wish  the  business  to  be  stopped. 
Remember  *  *  *  ^  You  will  take  care  to  give  pos- 
session to  the  person  for  whom  Cserellia  applies, 
at  the  highest  price  which  was  offered  at  the  sale. 
I  think  this  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  sestertia 
(3000/.).  If  there  is  any  news,  or  if  you  foresee 
anything  that  is  likely  to  happen,  I  should  wish 
you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  posrible.  Remem- 
ber to  make  my  excuse  to  Varro,  as  I  desired  you, 
for  my  bsckwardness  in  writing.  I  hope  Mundus 
will  trim  his  opponent*.  Let  me  know  (for  you 
are  curious  about  such  things)  what  M.  Ennius 
has  done  respecting  the  wilL  From  Arpinas, 
July  2d. 


LETTER  XXVIL 

I  AM  pleased  that  you  should  persuade  me  to 
do  what  I  had  already  done  of  my  own  accord  the 
day  before.  For  by  the  same  messenger  who  took 
my  letter  to  you  on  the  2nd,  I  wrote  Jso  to  Sestius 
in  terms  of  great  regard.  He  does  kindly  to  follow 
me  to  Potec^  but  his  complaint  is  unreasonable. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  my  business  to  wait  for 

s  I  have  ffroi  what  appeared  to  me  the  moit  natural 
intcrpretatkm  of  thia  pa— ge,  which  ia  very  obacura  and 
probeblj  mach  oormpted. 

7  By  comparison  with  letter  29  of  thia  book,  there  ia 
reaaon  to  auppoae  that  thia  rdatca  to  aome  intercat  of 
money  due  to  Cicero. 

«  After  the  Miit«noe  reUtiof  to  Tollitta;  which  aeena 
to  be  inaerted  without  any  other  connexion  with  the  pre- 
oedinf.  than  whjit  may  h*Te  arisen  from  ita  place  in 
Atticus't  letter ;  he  ■erma  here  to  rerert  to  the  aabject  of 
M.  j£liu»  «  request,  which  Atticaa  may  Ittre  beew  the  ftral 
to  mention. 

•  This  J  andenrtand  to  be  mid  in  jert ;  the  notice  which 
Atticiu  had  taken  of  the  biMincai  harinf  thwarted  JElm^t 
'laJfnfc 

k  Thg  t«t  ia  too  mnrfi « w  ■  mitod  to  W  <«««liyv^ 

e  The  text  ia  here  likewiae  either  dtfcift,  or  toe  eaa- 
ciae  to  admit  of  any  certain  interpretatMB  in  oar  ignoraaea 
of  tbe  circYunataaoea.  The  aame  oocvs  ^aln  in  letter  fi 
of  thia  hook. 
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him  on  hb  return  from  Connom,  as  liifl»  either 
not  to  go  till  he  had  seen  me,  or  to  come  back 
sooner.  For  he  knew  I  was  anxions  to  set  off,  and 
had  written  to  saj  that  he  would  come  to  me  at 
Toscolannm.  I  am  troubled  at  the  tears  yon  shed 
npon  leaTing  me  '.  If  yon  had  done  so  in  my 
presence,  I  might  possibly  have  changed  altogether 
my  resolution  of  going.  But  I  like  the  hope, 
with  which  you  consoled  yourself,  of  our  soon 
meeting  again,  which  expectation  is  indeed  my 
greatest  support.  You  shall  hate  no  want  of  let- 
ters. I  will  inform  yon  of  ererything  relating  to 
Brutus.  I  shall  very  soon  send  you  my  treatise 
upon  Glory,  and  I  will  make  out  something  in  the 
manner  of  Heraclides,  which  may  lie  by  in  your 
closet  I  remember  about  Plancna.  Attica  has 
reason  to  complain*.  Your  information  about 
Bacchis,  and  about  the  chaplets  on  the  statues, 
was  highly  acceptable ;  and  I  trust  you  will  here- 
after omit  nothing,  not  only  of  so  great,  but  of 
e? er  so  little  interest.  I  shall  not  forget  Herodes 
and  Mettins,  and  everything,  which  I  can  but  sus- 
pect will  be  agreeable  to  you.  O  disgraceful  son 
of  your  sister !  He  arrived  as  I  was  writing  this, 
about  sunset,  while  we  were  at  dinner. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

As  I  wrote  you  word  yesterday,  I  have  settled  to 
get  to  Puteolanum '  on  the  7th.  There  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  daily  from  you,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  the  games  f ;  of  whidi  you  must  also 
send  an  account  to  Brutus.  I  sent  you  yesterday 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  from  him,  which  I  was 
hardly  able  to  understand  ^.  Make  my  excuses  to 
my  Attica,  so  that  all  the  blame  may  rest  upon 
you;  and  assure  her  that  I  have  by  no 
<*  brought  away  with  me  all  my  affection.'*  * 


LETTER  XXIX. 

I  SKND  you  Brutus's  letter i.  Good  gods! 
What  a  want  of  resource  !    You  will  see  when  you 

d  UnoertaJn  if  they  ihoiild  evw  meet  sfsin  In  &a6tk  dis- 
tracted ttmw. 

•  He  might  perhaps  havo  sent  her  no  mesnge  hj 
Attlcos. 

I I  have  taken  the  Uherty  of  Insertfaig  this  word  In  the 
place  of  **  ToaoulanQm,**  which  is  found  in  all  the  edltfona. 
The  alteration  is  very  elight,  and  amply  warranted  hj 
tradiiff  Cicero'B  progrcM  fhnn  the  evidence  of  hit  other 
letters.  For  he  appears  to  have  gone  firam  PuteoU  on  the 
30th  of  June  [letter  85  of  this  book]  to  Arpinas  July  S 
[letter  96],  and  thence  to  Tusoulanam  July  3  [letter  88], 
where  he  took  leave  of  Attlcos  [letter  27],  and  from 
whence  we  find  him  at  Formic  July  6  [letter  89]  on  his 
way  back  to  PuteoU  July  7  [book  xvi.  letter  1^  where  he 
wae  to  embark. 

i  See  letter  96  of  this  book. 

l>  It  U  said  letter  86  of  thU  book  that  Brutus*  senti- 
ments Incline  **  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another;" 
so  that  here  we  are  to  understand  Cicero  as  hardly  know- 
ing what  conclusion  to  draw  respecting  the  measures  he 
would  pursttCL  The  same  meaning  is  attached  to  the  word 
inUrprttari  in  letter  19  of  this  book. 

t  The  concluding  expression  may  probably  be  copied 
itixm  some  letter  of  Attica's. 

J  Probably  another  letter  subsequent  to  that  mentioned 
In  letter  86  of  this  book. 


read  it.  Respecting  the  celebration  of  Bmtv't 
games  I  agree  with  you.  You  need  not  go  to  BL 
.£lins's  house;  but  speak  to  him^  i^cn  -jm. 
meet  him.  About  the  six  per  cent,  finom  Talia 
you  may  employ  M.  Aiianos,  as  yot 
Your  transaction  with  Cosianus  is  w«l! 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  yoa 
your  own  concerns  as  well  as  mine.  I  an  ^d  my 
lieutenancy '  is  approved.  May  die  gods  accom- 
plish what  you  promise  " !  For  what  is  then 
that  I  prefer  to  my  friends?  Though  I  have  ssy 
fears  about  her  ",  whom  you  except.  When  I  have 
seen  Brutus,  I  iKll  write  yon  a  full  aeeouat.  I 
wish  it  msy  be  true  about  Plancns  and  Decians  *. 
I  do  not  like  Sextus's  tiirowing  away  hb  shidi'. 
Tell  n\|e  if  you  know  anything  about  HuraduL  I 
have  replied  to  all  your  obaervmtiaas ;  wm 
hear  mine.  Quintus  Uie  son  is  eone  to  ee*- 
duct  me  to  Puteoli.  A  famous  citiaen !  fau 
might  call  him  Favonius,  or  Asinxns.  He  Ai  it 
for  two  reasons ;  to  attend  me,  and  to  make  Ui 
peace  with  Brutus  and  Cassins.  Hot  what  ny 
you  ?  For  I  know  you  are  well  acqoainted  wsk 
the  Othos.  He  says  that  he  ia  going  to  tske  ts 
himself  Julia  i  :  for  a  divorce  is  settled.  Hit 
father  asked  me  what  was  said  of  her.  I  reptM, 
that  I  had  heard  nothing  (for  I  did  not  know  why  he 
asked),  excepting  what  related  to  her  featsre^  and 
to  her  parentage.  But  why  ?  said  L  Upon  wUdb 
he  told  me  that  his  son  wished  to  marry  her. 
Then  I,  notwithstanding  my  abhorreaoe,  yet  saM 
that  I  did  not  suppose  the  reports  to  be  tr«e.  It  ii 
his  object  (for  this  is  it)  to  give  our  nephew  noCkuf- 
She  will  have  him  without  regarding  his  frthcr.  1 
suspect  however  that  the  young  man  dreaan  si 
usual  But  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  wo«ld  neke 
inquiry,  which  you  can  easily  do,  and  let  mt 
know. 

I  beseech  you,  what  is  this  ?  Alter  I  had  seaU 
my  letter,  some  persons  from  FormiK,  who  -wot 
dining  with  me,  told  me  they  had  seen  naacat, 
him  who  is  engaged  about  Buthrotom  %  the  diy 
previous  to  my  writing  this,  that  la*  o«  the  Sck^ 
dejected  and  without  hu  trappings ;  and  that  the 
servants  said,  that  he  and  hu  ooloiusts  *  hai 
been  turned  out  by  the  Buthrotiana.  WeU^ne ! 
But  I  beg  you  to  write  me  an  aoooant  of  the  wholt 
business. 


k  See  letter  56  of  this  book. 

1  See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

»  Probably  that  he  would  see  him  in  Qreeee. 

■  This  may  mean  FlUa,  or  Attics,  who 
prevent  them  firom  travelling. 

o  Plancns  and  Decimns  Bmtos  had  been  nooBioaSsi  tf 
C«sar  consuls  elect  for  the  year  after  Hirtias  and  Psdss. 
They  now  commanded  one  the  further,  the  othv  (l» 
nearer  OauL  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Pfaneos  hal 
declared  his  determination  to  Join  Dedmus  Btratas  ^itaat 
Antonius. 

P  It  was  proverbially  diagraoefkil  for  one  "  tothrowava; 
his  shield  ;**  which  means  here  *'  giving  np  the  ontt." 
[See  book  xvi.  letter  L]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  fhs  cxftm- 
sion  may  have  been  borrowed  from  AtticQa. 

<i  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  married  to  oastfte 
Othos. 

r  To  makeadistribotloo  of  landslnBplm.  Sba  Ap- 
pendix. He  is  so  distinguished,  as  being  a  differeat  po^ 
son  from  that  Plancus,  who  was  before  mcntaonad  la  thb 
letter. 

s  Those  who  came  to  take  posscsabo  of  ttie 
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LETTER  I. 

ftiTiD  it  Patoohmam  the  7th  of  Jnlj,  and 
is  the  following  day  on  my  way  to  Bnitus 
i  *.  Bat  while  I  was  at  dinner  the  day  I 
U  Erot  delivered  to  me  yoor  letter.    Is  it 

the  edict  for  proclaiming  the  irames,  is  the 
instead  of  Qointilis,  called  July,  according 
ew  name  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Caesar  *  ? 

gods  confound  those "  people !  But  we  may 
le  whole  day.     Can  anything  he  more  dis- 

than  the  adoption  of  the  term  **  July  *'  by 
I  turn  therefore  to  my  own  duty,  and 
leave  this/*  as  it  is  said «,  for  I  see  no 
It  pray,  what  is  it  I  hear  about  the  settlers 
rotum  being  cut  to  pieces  '  ?  And  what  is 
ling  of  Plancus's  going  in  such  haste  (for 
-d)  day  and  night  ?  I  want  much  to  know 
I.    I  am  very  glad  that  my  going  is  ap- 

It  is  no  wonder  ^  the  Dymeans  ^,  after 
iven  from  their  possessions,  should  infest 

but  it  does  not  follow  that  my  staying 
Id  be  thought  proper ".  There  may  be  some 
in  sailing  in  company  with  Brutus  ;  but  T 
d  his  vessels  are  very  small.  However,  I 
sently  know,  and  will  write  to  you  to- 

I  imagine  it  was  a  folse  alarm  about 
i  •.  With  regard  to  Scxtus  ^,  it  is  held  for 
lat  he  does  not  take  up  arms.  If  this  is 
;  that  without  a  civil  war  we  are  to  be  made 
How  then  ?  The  first  of  January  affords 
D  Pansa.  Mere  illusion  I  In  the  wine 
lence  of  these  people?    From  the  210 

(1680/.)  Cicero's  accounts  may  very  well 
ited.  For  Ovius  is  recently  come  from 
id  details  many  circumstances  which  give 

I  Island  not  far  from  Puteoll,  where  the  younger 

relatloo  of  Brutus,  bad  a  villa, 
r  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the  English  reader, 
igbt  it  neoeBsary  thus  to  paraphraae  what  in  the 

contained  in  two  Words.  I  have  thxx>ughout 
9  English  dates;  and  in  general  the  months 
ame  denominations  in  both  languages ;  except- 
ly  and  August  used  to  be  called  Quintilia  and 
1  the  first  was  altered  in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar 
re  his  death,  the  other  afterwards  in  honour  of 

sarian  faction,  by  whom  this  date  is  supposed 

3  inserted  in  the  proclamation. 

xt  has  been  variously  tortured.  Without  alter- 

iing  of  the  manuscripts,  I  undwstand  iufitr 

from  Homer  II.  ii.  236.  where  Thersites  say»— 

ve  this  man."    Nothing  is  more  common  in 

>  than  suoh  partial  quotations.    The  et  preced- 

?k  word,  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  Latin  text. 

c  XV.  letter  29. 

ere  pirates  subdued  by  Pompeius,  and  planted 

Greece ;  from  whaice  they  had  subsequently 

id  by  Capsar. 

ms  to  be  the  meaning ;  which  a  litovl  trans- 

l  hardly  have  conveyed. 

was  advancing  with  troo^  to  support  Anto- 

Pom  peine.  See  book  xvi.  letter  29. 

y  perhaps  be  the  sum  borrowed,  which,  book 

,  was  in  round  numbers  called  200  sestertia. 


me  pleasore.  Among  the  rest  this  is  not  amiss, 
that  he  was  authorised  to  assure  me  his  allowance 
was  amply  sufficient ;  that  72  sestertia  (580/.)  were 
sufficient,  fully  and  entirely ;  but  that  Xeno  doled 
it  out  sparingly  and  reluctantly,  that  is,  by  little  at 
a  time.  W^t  you  have  transmitted  beyond  the 
rents  of  the  houses  ',  may  be  placed  to  that  year, 
upon  which  fell  the  additional  expense  of  his 
journey ;  and  in  future,  dating  from  the  first  of 
April  *,  let  his  allowance  be  raised  to  80  sestertia 
(640/.);  for  the  houses  now  produce  so  much. 
But  it  must  be  considered  what  should  be  done 
when  he  returns  to  Rome,  for  1  do  not  think  that 
mother-in-law '  can  be  tolerated.  I  rejected  the 
proposal  through  the  tall  Pindarus  v.  Now  hear 
for  what  purpose  I  have  sent  the  messenger. 
Qnintus  the  son  promises  me  that  he  will  l^  a 
very  Cato  ;  and  both  the  father  and  the  son  have 
been  urgent  with  me  to  commend  him  to  you ; 
yet  so,  that  you  might  only  g^ve  credit  to  him 
when  you  should  be  satisfied  from  your  own  know- 
ledge. I  shall  give  him  a  letter  agreeable  to  his 
own  wishes ;  but,  that  you  may  not  be  moved  by 
it,  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  you  that 
I  am  not  moved  mysefr.  The  gods  grant  that  he 
may  fulfil  what  he  promises  !  It  would  be  a  gene- 
ral  joy.  But  I  say  no  more.  He  sets  out  from 
hence  the  9th.  For  he  says  there  is  an  assignment 
for  the  i5th,  and  that  he  is  severely  pressed.  You 
will  regulate  by  my  letter  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  to  answer  him.  I  will  write  more  when  I  have 
seen  Brutus,  and  send  back  Eros.  I  admit  the 
excuse  of  my  Attica,  and  love  her  dearly.  My 
compliments  to  her  and  to  Pilia. 


LETTER  lI"-. 
(Grav.  V.) 
Brutus  is  already  expecting  to  hear  from  you. 
What  I  told  him  of  Attius^s  "*  Tereus  ^"  was  not  new ; 
but  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  '*  Brutus'.'' 
However,  some  rumour  had  reached  him  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  Grecian  games  i*  had  not  been  well 

^  See  book  xii.  letter  32. 

e  See  book  xv.  letter  IS. 

'  The  mother  of  some  lady  proposed  as  a  match  for  the 
young  Cicero. 

f  Probably  some  fkeed-man  of  large  stature  belonging  to 
this  lady. 

^  This  Is  probably  the  letter  which  was  taken  by  young 
Quintus,  and  which  I  have  thought  fit  to  place  the  second 
in  this  book,  having  apparently  been  written  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  8,  after  his  visit  to  Brutus  in  company  with 
young  Quintus.  The  behaviour  of  both  parties  at  that  visit,  | 
may  have  given  Cicero  additional  confidoice  in  his  nephew's 
professions ;  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  sincere. 

*  See  the  next  letter. 

J  Another  play  by  the  same  author. 

k  The  people  were  entertained  for  several  days  together, 
during  which  time  there  were  a  variety  of  exhibitions, 
and,  among  the  rest,  what  are  here  denominated  Greciati 
games,  which  were  probably  the  contests  of  the  Athlete 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 
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attended ;  which  did  not  lorpriie  me ;  for  you 
know  mj  opinion  of  them*.  Now  hear  what  ia 
better  than  alL  Qointna  has  paated  seTeral  daja 
with  me ;  and  if  I  wished  it,  woold  even  hate  staid 
longer :  bat,  while  he  was  here,  yon  cannot  believe 
how  much  he  delighted  me  in  every  respect ;  par- 
ticnlarly  in  that*  wherein  I  was  least  satisfied. 
For  he  is  so  entirely  changed  by  means  of  some 
writings  which  I  had  in  hand,  and  by  repeated  con- 
Tersation  and  instmction,  that  he  vrill  in  future 
be  disposed  towards  the  republic  as  we  could  wish. 
HaTing  not  only  assured  me,  but  persuaded  me  of 
his  sincerity,  he  has  been  very  earnest  with  me  to 
▼ouch  to  yon  for  his  conducting  himself  in  a  man- 
ner honourable  both  to  yoa  and  to  me.  And  he 
does  not  ask  you  immediately  to  trust  him ;  but 
when  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  then  to  give  him 

four  affection.  Unless  he  had  convinced  me,  and 
had  believed  what  I  tell  you  to  be  certain,  I 
should  not  have  done  what  I  am  going  to  mention. 
For  I  took  the  young  man  with  me  to  Brutus,  who 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  relate,  that  he 
gave  full  credit  to  it  himself,  and  refused  to  accept 
me  as  a  voucher;  but  commending  him,  spake 
most  kindly  of  you ;  and  upon  taking  leave  of  him, 
embraced  and  kissed  him.  Therefore,  though  I 
have  more  renson  to  congratulate  you  than  to  ask 
▼on,  yet  I  do  ask  that  if  heretofore  he  sppears  to 
have  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretions  owing  to  the 
infirmity  of  youth,  you  will  believe  that  he  has 
renounced  them ;  and  trust  me  when  I  add,  that 
your  authority  will  have  great, or  rather  the  greatest, 
effect  in  confirming  his  resolution.  Having  several 
times  thrown  out  to  Brutus  my  design  of  sailing  in 
his  company,  he  did  not  seem  to  catch  at  it,  as  1 
had  expected.  I  thought  him  absorbed ;  which 
indeed  is  the  case,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the 
games.  But  on  my  return  home,  On.  Lncceius, 
who  sees  a  great  deal  of  Brutus,  informed  me 
that  he  delayed  his  voyage,  not  from  irresolution, 
but  waiting  if  any  chance  should  arise.  I  there- 
fore doubt  whether  I  should  go  to  Venusia,  and 
there  wait  to  hear  about  the  troops.  If  they  are 
not  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  some  suppose,  I  may 
go  to  Hydruntum.  If  neither"  is  safe,  I  shall 
return  to  this  place.  Do  you  think  I  am  jesting^  ? 
May  I  die  if  anybody  keeps  me  besides  yon.  For 
only  look  round — But  I  blush  to  say  it  before  your 
face.  How  charmingly  are  the  days  pointed  out  in 
Lepidus'sP  auspices ;  and  how  conveniently  for  the 
purpose  of  my  return !  I  derive  from  your  letter  a 
great  encouragement  to  set  out.  And  I  vrish  I 
may  see  you  ^ere^.  But  as  you  shall  think  most 
advantageous'.  I  am  expecting  Nepo8*s*  letter. 
Is  he  desirous  to  possess  my  writings,  who  con- 

1  That  they  are  ondetenring  of  att«ntion.    This  appears 
from  the  Familiar  Eplstlea— Ep.  Fam.  viL  1. 
■•  His  attachment  to  Antoniut. 
■  Neither  Brundfriom  nor  Hydnmtam. 

•  This  may  perhaps  allude  to  some  letter  from  Attioui 
adverting  to  hook  xv.  letter  87,  in  which  Cicero  had  ex- 
pressed his  oonoem  at  parting  from  him. 

P  Lepidus  was  chief  pontifex  at  this  time;  In  which 
capacity  he  appointed  the  days  for  the  augurs  to  toke  the 
auspices,  and  Cicero,  It  will  be  recollected,  belonged  to  the 
college  of  augurs. 

%  In  Greece.  , 

r  Meaning  that  he  would  not  have  Atticus  go  to  his 
own  Inconvenience. 

•  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  had  a  great  friendship  with 
Atticus. 


aiders  as  unfit  to  be  read  those  subjects*  of  ikk 
I  am  most  proud  ?  And  you  say,  *'  after  Ua,^ 
is  irreproachable  * ;"  but  it  is  yoa  who  sre  **&» 
proachable,"  while  he  is  "divine."  There im 
collection  of  my  letters ;  but  my  ^Hro  hsi  ihirt 
seventy,  and  some  may  be  got  from  you.  IWkI 
must  look  over  and  correct,  and  tbea  they  ibilte 
published  \ 


LETTER  III. 

(Grmv.  ii.) 

On  the  10th  I  received  two  Utters,  one  bf  07 
own  messenger,  the  other  by  Bmtos's.  We  ^ 
here  a  very  different  report  respecting  the  Bsthm- 
tians.  But  to  this  among  many  otbcr  tkiB|i  m 
must  submit.  I  send  back  Eros  sooner  tku  1 M 
intended,  that  there  may  be  somebody  to  sttesits 
Hortensius ;  and  also  because  he  says  hc^bi  aa^ 
an  appointment  vrith  the  kn^ts*. 
however  is  very  unreasonable  ;  for  there  is 
owing  to  him  excepting  from  the  third  insti 
which  becomes  due  the  1st  of  August ;  sad  of  aa 
very  instalment  the  greater  part  has  been  fuA  bis 
some  time  before  the  dsy.  But  Eros  will  secsbotf 
this  on  the  15th.  In  the  case  of  Publiliaf  %  1  thiifc 
there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  making  tbe  pnfff 
assignment.  Yet  when  you  consider  hem  Ur  I 
have  receded  from  my  right,  bj  paying  st  once  210 
out  of  the  400  sestertia  (3200/.)  and  ginBgaki& 
for  the  remainder,  you  may  mention  to  bin,  if  fn 
please,  thst  he  ought  to  wait  my  conveoienei  iftv 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  in  my  just  dsiatt.  Bit 
1  entreat  you,  my  dear  Atticus,  (do  yoa  okeem 
how  I  coax?)  as  long  as  you  remaiQ  is  Ba«« 
manage,  regulate,  govern  all  my  oonoeras,  litiMt 
waiting  to  hear  from  me.  For  though  tbe  ksUvt 
is  quite  sufficient  to  discharge  all  deaMadi,  jet  it 
frequently  happens  that  our  own  debton  we  h( 
punctual  to  their  time.  If  anything  of  tUi  sort 
should  occur,  let  my  credit  be  of  the  fint  e«- 
sideration  with  you :  so  as  to  support  it  by  krrov* 
ing,  or  even  by  selling,  if  circumstsnees  mder  it 
necessary.  Brutus  was  mudi  pleased  #itb  fw 
letter.  For  I  was  with  him  seversl  houn  ii  Netf 
soon  after  I  had  received  it.  He  aeeaei  ts  b« 
delighted  with  "  Tereus*."  and  to  fed  hiaudf*^ 
greater  obligation  to  Acdns  than  to  Aatoaiai.  For 
myself,  the  more  I  am  pleased  vrith  the  actwat. 
the  more  it  excites  my  mdignation  and  ventM* 
that  the  Roman  people  should  employ  their  kis^ 
not  in  defending  the  republic,  but  in  sppUo^^ 

*  Philosophical  inquiries. 

•  This,  which  is  no  doubt  copied  from  Attfcartlet^ 
and  there  applied  to  Cicero,  as  Ukawiss  the  «k«4^ 
expressioas,  are  taken  from  Homer.  | 

"^  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  AttSons  had  sbUcUi'^*^  j 
publish  a  oolleotioa  of  his  lettera.  1 

*^  It  is  uncertain  wlio  are  nteanl  ^^  I 

'Should  not  thU  be  written  Hordwmias.  who  «•»*•   , 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  part  of  CluTius'ietfBtef  ;S«  I 
book  xUL  letter  46.]    Whoever  be  wm,  Cfcw  HT^  ^   \ 
have  purchased  his  interest  on  canditioo  of  pvni^^ 
by  three  instalments. 

7  Brother  to  Cicero's  second  wife,  to  wbon.  ope  ^ 
divorce,  he  was  to  repaj  her  fortune.  See  book  si&>  ^^^  | 

«  ThetiUeofooeof  Acoius'sorAttittsHpliV*^^*^ 
the  expressions  in  favour  of  liberty  caUedlaetbtlMplia^ 
of  the  populace.  I 
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Ddf  of  thete  men*  appear  to  be  inflamed  to 
Titcfa  u  to  mimask  their  wickedncM.  But 
%  if  thej  do  but  smart,  let  them  smart  for 
ej  vuj\  I  tm  glad  of  what  yon  say,  that 
TiiuiHitkm'  is  every  day  more  approfed ; 
tnxioiuly  expecting  what  you  might  write 
iboQt  it ;  for  I  meet  with  a  Tariety  of  opi- 
Indeed  it  was  on  that  account  I  protracted 
,  in  order  to  leave  it  open  as  long  as  pos- 
)at  now  that  I  am  driven  oat  with  a  pitch- 
bink  of  proceeding  to  Bmndisiam ;  for  it 
easier  and  more  practicable  to  avoid  the 
than  the  pirates,  who  are  reported  to  be 
Md.    Sestins  was  expected  on  the  tenth*, 

not  come,  so  far  as  1  know.  Cassias  has 
fith  his  little  fleet.  As  soon  as  I  have 
I,  I  mean  to  go  on  the  11th' to  Pompei- 
ence  to  Accalanam,  and  so  on.    It  is  as  I 

aboat  Tntiaf.  The  report  of  iEbatias^ 
believe ;  I  do  not  however  care  about  it 
!  than  yoa.  I  have  written  to  Plancus 
us*  becaose  you  desired  me ;  but  do  not 
lecessary  to  deliver  the  letters,  unless  you 
For  after  having  done  for  you  every, 
beir  power,  I  am  afraid  they  will  think  my 
ndation  superfluous;  especially  Oppius, 
DOW  to  be  entirely  in  yoar  interests.  But, 
:e.     Since  you  write  word  that  you  shall 

Epims,  it  will  be  a  great  kindness  to  me 

thither  before  the  time  that  I  must  by 
ce  return  into  Italy.  Let  me  hear  from 
ten  as  possible ;  if  about  things  of  little 
by  any  messenger  you  may  find  ;  but  if 
lything  of  more  importance,  send  some- 
Q  your  house.  If  I  get  safe  to  Brun- 
sball  set  about  my  Heraclidean  work) ;  I 

you  the  treatise  upon  Glory.  You  will 
;ked  up,  as  usual ;  but  let  select  passages 
\,  which  Salvius  ^  may  read  to  your  guests, 
as  a  good  audience.    These  books  please 

I  would  rather  hear  that  they  pleased 
lin  and  again  farewell. 


LETTER   IV. 

(Grav,  iii.) 
ve  done  wisely  ffor  I  am  now  writing 
to  the  letter  which  you  sent  me  after 
ntonins  at  Hbur).     Wisely   I  say  in 
r  to  him,  and  even   being  forward   to 

s'a  party. 

InaJ  Is  from  Afranlos. — ^Tose.  Disp.  hr.  20. 
abroad. 

nrere  expected  from  Blaoedonia  to  strenftbcn 
Tiny. 

on  wh<ch  Cloero  writes. 
9ms  to  be  no  doubt  that  what  Is  In  the  maira- 
fcL,  should  be  ▼.  Id. 
is  alludes  to  is  not  known, 
inknown. 

ibject  of  Bntfarotmn. 

»  manner  of  Herarlides.  See  book  zv.  letter  4. 
man  of  A  tticus  employed  in  his  library,  [see 
ter  44,3  and  In  reading  to  him  during  some 
inner ;  which  Com.  Nepos  informs  us  was  his 
ctioe.  It  seems  to  bare  been  a  frequent  prac' 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
recent  times ;  and  was  probably  only  discon- 
the  eaej  acquirement  of  bodes  consequent  on 
t  of  printing. 


thank  him'.     For  as  yon  rightly  obterve,  we  can 
more  easily  bear  the  loss  of  our  public  rights  than 
of  our  private  ones.    When  you  say  that  you  are 
more  and  more  pleased  with  **  O  Titus,"  &c. ", 
you  give  me  fresh  spirits  to  write.    In  your  expec- 
tation of  seeing  Eros,  and  not  empty-handed  *,  I  am 
glad  that  yon  have  not  been  disappointed.    But 
what  I  have  sent  you  is  the  same  treatise  retouched ; 
and  indeed  it  is  the  original  itself  in  many  places 
interpolated  and  amended.    When  it  has  been 
transcribed   on  large  paper,  you  may  read  it  in 
private  to  your  guesU.     But  as  yon  love  me,  show 
yourself  cheerful  and  entertain  them  well,  lest  they 
vent  upon  me  the  displeasure  they  may  feel  towards 
you*'.    I  wish  that  what  I  hear  of  Cicero  may  be 
true.    I  shall  know  about  Xeno,  when  I  am  there'; 
though  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  do  anything 
either    inattentively    or   illiberally.      Respecting 
Herodes,  I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  and  what  you 
mention,  I  will  learn  from  Saufeius  and  Xeno. 
On  the  subject  of  Quintus  the  son,  I  am  glad  the 
letter  <,  which  I  sent  by  my  messenger,  was  delivered 
to  you  previously  to  that  which  he  took  himself ; 
though  you  would  not  have  been  deceived.    Never- 
theless— But  I  am  amicus  to  know  what  he  said  to 
you  and  yon  to  him ;  yet  I  have  no '  doubt  that 
each  behaved  in  his  own  manner.,    I  hope  to 
receive  the  account  by  Curius  ;  who,  amiable  as  he 
is  himself  and  beloved  by  me,  yet  derives  a  great 
additional  regard  from  your  recommendation.    I 
have  replied  to  your  letter.    Now  hear  what  I  am 
persuaded  is  unnecessary  to  be  written,  but  yet  I 
write.     Many  considerations  affect  me   on  my 
departure,  and  most  of  aU«  that  I  am  f  eparated 
from  you.    Besides,  I  dislike  the  trouble  of  a 
voyage,  unsuitable  not  only  to  my  age,  but  also  to 
my  (Siaracter.     And  the  time  of  my  departure  has 
something  absurd  in  it ;  for  I  leave  a  state  of  peace, 
to  come  back  to  war  ;  and  the  interval  that  might 
be  spent  among  my  small  estates,  in  convenient 
and  sufficiently  pleasant  houses,  I  am  going  to 
waste  in  travelling.     My  consolation  is  that  I  shall 
either  be  of  service  to  Cicero,  or  shall  be  able  to 
judge  what  advantage  is  to  be  expected.    Then  you, 
as  I  hope,  and  as  you  promise,  will  presently  be 
there.    If  this  happens,  everything  will  go  better 
with  me.    But  I  am  much  vexed  about  the  balance 
of  my  accounts.    For  though  it  is  all  clear,  yet 
Dolabella's  debt  being  entered  among  them,  and 
his  assignees  total  strangers  to  me,  I  feel  anxious 
about  it ;  so  that  among  all  my  troubles  nothing 
vexes  me  more.    Therefore  I  do  not  think  I  have 
done  wrong  in  having  written  to  Balbus  more 
openly,  that  if  anything  of  the  kind  should  happen, 
and  the  payments  should  not  correspond,  he  might 
assist  me ;  likewise  in  having  desired  you  in  the 
event  of  such  an  accident  to  communicate  with 
1  Antonius  may  have  agreed  to  acknowledge  Atticus's 
payment  in  exemption,  or  partly  In  exemption,  of  further 
Amm^nAf  upon^Buthrotum.    With  this  the  following  sen* 
tence  very  weu'agrees ;  meaning,  that  he  did  right  to  thank 
Antonius  for  his  private  services,  notwithstanding  the 
public  wrongs  entailed  upon  the  state.    Bet  publiea  and 
res/amiliarUf  are  here  opposed  to  each  other. 

"  Tbete  words  are  the  beginning  of  Cicero's  treatiae  upon 
"  Old  Age." 

■  That  is,  with  some  composition  of  Cicero's.  The  words 
are  probably  Atticus's. 

»  Lest  they  be  out  of  humour,  and  not  dispoeed  to  like 
my  work. 
»  At  Athens.  «  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 
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him ;  which  yon  will  do  if  joa  see  occasion,  more 
especially  if  you  go  into  Epinis.  I  write  this  on 
the  point  of  embarking  from  Pompeiannm  with 
three  small  Tessels  of  ten  oars  each.  Bmtus  is 
still  in  Nesis,  Cassias  at  Naples.  Are  yon  pleased 
with  Deiotaros,  and  are  yon  not  pleased  with 
Hieras  ^  ?  who  having  been  directed  at  the  time 
that  Blesamios  came  to  me  to  do  nothing  without 
'  consulting  our  friend  Sextus',  made  no  communi- 
cation to  him  nor  to  any  of  us.  1  long  to  kiss  my 
Attica  for  the  sweet  salutation  she  sent  me  through 
you.  You  will  return  therefore  my  kindest  com- 
pliments to  her,  and  present  them  likewise  to 


LETTER  V. 

(Grav,  iv.) 
As  1  told  you  in  the  letter  you  would  receiTe 
yesterday  or  perhaps  to-day  (for  Quintus*  said  the 
next  day),  I  went  to  Nesis  Uie  8th.  Brutus  was 
there.  How  he  was  vexed  about  the  7th  of  July  ^ ! 
He  was  wonderfully  disturbed,  and  said  that  be 
should  write  to  desire  that  the  fights  with  the  wild 
beasts,  which  were  to  take  place  the  day  after  the 
ApoUinanr  games,  might  oe  proclaimed  for  the 
ISth  of  Quintilis.  Libo  came  in  and  said  that 
Philo,  Pompeius's  freed-man,  and  his  ownfreed-man 
Hilarns,  had  arrived  from  Sextus"  with  a  letter  to 
the  consuls,  or  whatever  else  they  are  to  be  called  *. 
He  read  us  a  copy  of  it  I  said  what  I  thought, 
that  some  few  things  were  irrelevant ;  but  other- 
wise it  was  suflSciently  dignified  and  not  dis- 
respectfhl.  I  only  wanted  to  have  added  that  what 
was  inscribed  to  the  consuls  alone,  should  have 
been  to  the  prctors,  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
senate,  lest  they  should  not  produce  what  had 
been  sent  to  themselves.  They  say  that  Sextus 
was  at  Carthagena  with  only  one  legion ;  and  that 
he  received  the  account  of  Cssar  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  taken  the  town  of  Borea ;  that  after 
taking  the  town  there  was  a  wonderful  expression  of 
joy,  a  change  in  men's  minds,  and  a  concourse  from 
all  parts  ;  but  that  he  returned  to  the  six  legions 
which  he  had  left  in  the  further  part  of  Spain.  To 
Libo  himself  however  he  wrote  word  that  there 
could  be  no  accommodation  unless  he  were  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  own''  house.  The  sum  of 
his  demands  was,  that  all  the  armies  should  be  dis- 
missed wherever  they  might  be.  So  much  for 
Sextua.  Respecting  the  Bnthrotians,  after  every 
inquiry  I  hear  nothing  certain.  Some  report  that 
the  settlers  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  some,  that  Plancus. 
upon  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  had  run  away  and 


4  Detotaros  having  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  of 
Annenia  by  Ccear.  eent  Hlerae  and  Bleiamins  his  agents 
to  Rome  to  prooore  its  restitution,  upon  whi^  occasion 
Cicero  was  his  advocate  with  Cesar.  But  upon  Cesar's 
death  Hieras  seems  to  have  been  the  person  who  secretly 
gamed  over  Fnlvia,  Antonius's  wife,  and  purchased  what 
he  wanted  for  a  large  aom  of  money.  [See  book  ziv.  let- 
ter li.]  Deiotaras  had  already  seised  his  dominions  by 
force,  whidi  Attiens  may  have  ^proved. 

'  This  is  supposed  to  be  Sextus  Peduoeus. 

•Thesoo.  «  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

■  Pranpeltta. 

▼  They  were  not  regularly  ofaoeen,  but  of  Csesar's  ap- 
potaitmcnt.    See  book  xiv.  letter  9. 

«  Whki^  had  been  his  father%  and  was  ik>w  occupied 
by  Antoniua. 


left  them.  So  that  T  do  not  see  how  1  caa  aantm 
what  the  truth  of  it  is,  nnleaa  you  preseady  vntt 
to  me.  The  going  to  Bnindiainm,  aboot  «bd  I 
doubted,  seems  to  be  at  an  end;  for  thekfiai' 
are  said  to  be  approaching.  But  this  voyigief  ka 
some  suspicion  of  danger.  Therefore  I  dtiawmd 
to  sail  in  company  with  Brotvs.  I  foni  k« 
better  prepared  than  I  had  underrtood.  Fa 
Domitius"  has  himself  10016  goodvesaris;  asi 
there  are  besides  some  distinguished  ones  bdaofpif 
to  Sestius,  Bucilianus,  and  others.  For  spos 
Cassius's  fleet,  which  is  quite  a  fine  one,  I  auatt 
reckon  beyond  the  straits  *.  It  is  rather  jo^iau^ 
to  me  that  Brutus  seems  to  be  so  little  isdbed  te 
hasten  his  voyage.  Hewaita  first  to  bear  tkiwe 
of  the  games ;  and  afterwards,  as  fv  v  I  ca 
learn,  means  to  proceed  slowly  and  stop  ii  «^ 
places.  Yet  I  think  it  is  better  to  sail  iMvtki 
not  to  sail  at  all ;  and  if,  when  we  haveswlrme 
way,  the  passage  appears  clear  ^,  I  sbd  ttb 
advantage  of  the  Etesian  winds  '. 


I 


LETTER  VI. 


HiTHBRTo(forIamgotasfiu-asSict'iitV&»'   ■ 
1  have  sailed  rather  oonvenientiy  tho  ofeL-  t 
tiously ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  has  tea  per- 
form^ by  rowing  ;  there  being  none  of  tk  «*  • 
which  usually  precede  the  Etenan.    It  kiffo^  , 
also  very  opportunely  that  we  passed  over  tbc  cw 
bays  of  Pcstum  and  Vibo,  which  must  be  jiexti 
with  an  even  course  *.     I  got  to  Sica't  tbe  dftai 
day  after  I  left  Pompeiannm,  having  stayed oee&y  ' 
at  Velia,  where  I  was  much  at  my  esse  <  ■!  » 
friend  Thalna's.     I  could  not  have  been  itop^ 
more  hospitably,    especially  in  his  ahieses.    » 
arrived  at  Sica's  on  the  24th,  where  I  «s»  <p** 
home ;  therefore  I  sUyed  over  the  nextd^.  ^ 
I  mean  when  I  get  to  Rhegiom,  before  laafan* 
my  longer  passage,  to  consider  whether  I W  P 
in  a  heavy  vessel  to  Patras,  or  in  a  light  aietaw 
Tarentine  Leuoopetra',  and  from  tbeaeetsCor 
cyra ;  and  if  I  go  in  a  ship  of  burden,  »'**^ 
shall  at  once  cross  over  from  the  straits  or  go  »f 
way  of  Syracuse.     Upon  this  subject  I  wifl»ntt 
to  you  from  Rhegium.     In  truth,  my  ftw  * 
often  ask  myself  what  is  the  purpose  ofthiiwyg^ 
Why  am  I  not  with  you?   Why  am  I  ooi  «laf 
my  own  villas,  those  dear  spots  of  Italy  ?   Bjjj 

«  See  book  xr.  letter  13.  f  From  PW«A 

■  See  book  zUi.  letter  4& 

•  The  straits  of  Sicily,  for  Ckasins  was  ts  jnad  » 

Syria. 

^  From  pirates. 

c  These  blew  from  the  north  in  the  moathi  of  Ji<ri>' 

August— Plin.  Hist  Nat  ii.  47.  > 

•  See  book  iiL  leitersS  and  3. 

•  I  have  supposed  with  some  oommeotston  ttet  »■ 
original  ought  to  be  written  pedfbtu  <r>quis,  tf^^  *^ 
stand  it  to  mean  that  the  ropes,  which  £utaMd  tk  e^  | 
on  each  side,  were  equaUy  streidied.  so  thst  tk«  ^ 
paoed  with  an  even  oonrsei  It  is  weU  ka«»B  thit  t»  , 
woid  p«<le«  is  applied  to  many  diihrent  thiofs.  ^^ 
in  the  construction  of  Ulysses'  ship,  wiias  r*M¥^^ 
ainp. — Od.  V.  SCO. 

I  There  seems  reason  to  believe  this  msr  ^  <"  **^ 
as  Leuca,   near   Hydruntum,  the  word  TWartis*  h^* 
added  to  distinguish   U  from  another  plsoc  <^  ^_*T   , 
name  near  Rhegium,  of  whioh  meation  is  w»k  ^  * 
next  letter. 
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,h,  and  more  than  enough,  to  be  away  from 
And  from  what  am  I  fleeing  ?  From  danger  ? 
Tsent,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  none ; 

0  this  very  danger  yoor  authority  calls  me 
For  you  write  word  that  my  going  is  ap- 

sd  to  the  skies  ;  bat  on  condition  that  I  return 
!  the  firet  of  January,  which  I  certainly  shall 
roor  to  do.  For  I  would  rather  be  at  home 
with  the  apprehension  of  danger,  than  in 
t  security  at  your  Athena.  But  see  how 
are  likely  to  go  ;  and  either  write  to  me,  or, 
[  should  like  much  better,  bring  me  word 
If.  So  much  for  this.  I  hope  you  will  take 
ood  part,  if  I  urge  you  to  a  thing,  in  which 
persuaded  you  alrrady  take  more  interest 
do  myself.  Clear  up,  I  entreat  you,  and 
my  accounts.  I  left  a  &ir  balance ;  but 
is  need  of  some  exertion,  that  my  co-heirs 
i  paid  in  full  for  the  Cluyian  estate  f  on  the 
'  August.  You  will  set  what  is  to  be  done 
ablilius.  He  ought  not  to  press  me,  since  I  do 
lil  myself  of  my  right ;  yet  I  wish  him  also  to 
'  satisfied.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Terentia  ? 
would  haTe  you  pay  eten  before  it  is  due,  if 
3.  But  if,  as  I  hope,  you  will  quickly  go  to 
,  I  request  you  previously  to  provide  for 
ire  extrication  and  discharge  of  this  debt, 
ich  I  am  pledged.  But  enough  of  these 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  too  much, 
sar  my  negligence.  I  sent  yon  my  treatise 
y  ;  but  it  has  the  same  preface  as  that  to  the 
>ok  of  the  Academics.  It  arose  from  hence, 
ave  a  whole  volume  of  prefoces,  from  which 

1  the  habit  of  selecting  one  when  I  begin 
r  composition.  So  lately  in  Tusculanum, 
>llecting  that  I  had  before  used  that  preface, 
laced  it  into  the  book  which  I  sent  you. 
)n  reading  over  the  Academics  in  the  ship, 

out  my  error.  I  therefore  immediately 
new  preface,  which  I  have  sent  you.  You 
tordingly  cut  off  the  former,  and  glue  on 

Give  my  compliments  to  Pilia,  and  to 
my  delight  and  darling. 


LETTER  VII. 
le  6th  of  August,  having  set  out  from  Leu- 
,  from  whence  I  meant  to  pass  over  to 
when  I  had  proceeded  about  forty  miles  I 
fen  back  by  a  violent  south  wind  to  the 
^rt  of  Leucopetra.  There  while  I  was 
for  a  fair  wind,  at  the  house  of  my  friend 
,  so  that  I  was  altogether  at^my  ease  and 
[ifortable,  there  arrived  some  Rhegians  of 
on,  who  had  recently  come  from  Rome, — 
>og  them  one  who  had  been  staying  with 
tus  at  Naples.  They  brought  with  them 
lamation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  said 
8  to  be  a  full  senate  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 

that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  written  to  the 
tter  3  of  thisbook]  ~~ 

3  exprewions  show  the  way  practised  by  the 
omans  in  regard  to  their  bwiks,  which  oonsisted 

scroll  of  parchment  divided  truisversely  into 
1  fixed  upon  roliers. 

ears  by  the  first  Philippic  that  Cicero  passed  over 
xipetra  near  Rhegium  to  Syracuse,  Augtist  1,  and 
•llowing  aet  sail  for  Greece,  but  was  driven  back 
etra.  Hence  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  cross 
Greece,  but  was  again  obliged  to  return. 


consular  and  praetorian  members  to  request  their 
attendance.  They  reported  that  great  hope  waa 
entertained  of  Antonius's  giving  way,  of  some 
accommodation,  and  of  our  friends'  returning  to 
Rome.  They  added  also  that  my  absence  was 
regretted,  and  in  some  degree  blamed.  Upon 
hearing  this,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  my  voyage,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
never  much  liked :  but  when  I  read  your  letter  t 
confess  I  was  surprised  that  you  should  so  vehe- 
mently have  changed  your  opinion, — though  I 
concluded  it  was  not  without  good  reason.  Yet  if 
you  were  not  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  my 
going,  at  least  you  were  an  approver  of  it  provided 
I  returned  to  Rome  by  the  1st  of  January.  Thus 
I  should  have  been  away,  while  the  dsinger  was 
likely  to  be  less,  and  should  have  come  into  the 
very  flame.  But  if  this  was  not  so  prudent,  I  have 
however  no  cause  to  be  displeased ;  for  in  the  first 
place  it  was  done  by  my  own  judgment ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  even  it  it  had  been  by  your  advice, 
what  is  expected  of  one  who  gives  advice,  besides 
integrity?  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the 
following  expressions  in  your  letter  : — **  Come 
then,  you  who  prefer  an  honourable  deathJ,  come ; 
will  you  desert  your  country  ?  **  Did  I  desert  it  ? 
Or  did  I  then  appear  to  you  to  desert  it  ?  You 
not  only  did  not  prevent  it,  but  you  even  approved 
of  it.  The  rest  was  still  more  severe ;  **  I  wish 
you  would  draw  up  for  me  some  note  to  prove  that 
you  have  done  right."  So  then,  my  Atticus,  does 
my  conduct  stand  in  need  of  defence,  especially 
before  you  who  so  strongly  approved  it  ?  Yes,  I 
will  compose  an  apology ;  but  it  shall  be  to  some 
one  of  those  who  disliked  and  dissuaded  my  going. 
Though  what  need  now  of  **  a  note  ?''  If  I  had 
persevered  there  might  have  been  need :  but  this 
very  want  of  consistency  may  be  objected  to  me. 
No  philosopher,  among  the  many  things  that  have 
been  written  on  questions  of  this  kind,  ever  called 
a  change  of  opinion  by  the  name  of  inconsistency. 
Afterwards  you  go  on  thus  :  '*  for  if  this  had  been 
done  by  my  friend  Phiedrus'',  there  would  be  a 
ready  excuse ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  now  ?"  So 
then,  what  I  have  done  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
cannot  approve  it  to  Cato^  J>eing  full  of  guilt  and 
infiuny.  I  wish  it  had  appeared  so  to  you  from 
the  beginning ;  you  should  have  been  my  Cato,  as 
you  always  are.  This  last  is  the  most  galling  of 
all,  '*for  our  Brutus  says  nothing  ;**  that  is,  he 
does  not  venture  to  admonish  a  person  of  my  age. 
I  can  put  no  other  interpretation  on  these  words ; 
and  assuredly  so  it  is  :  for  on  the  16th  of  August, 
when  1  had  arrived  at  Velia,  Brutus  heard  of  it, 
being  with  his  ship  off  the  river  Heles,  three  miles 
east  of  Velia.  He  imm  'lately  came  on  foot  to 
me.  Immortal  gods !  M  yt  satisfaction  did  he 
show  at  my  return,  or  rather  my  coming  back  I 
He  then  poured  forth  everything  that  he  had  sup- 
pressed,— so  as  to  make  me  recollect  that  expression 
of  yours,  *'  for  our  Brutus  says  nothing."  He 
particularly  regretted  my  absence  from  the  senate 
on  the  let  of  August.  Piso  he  extolled  to  the 
skies.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had  avoided 
two  heavy  imputations ;  one  of  despondency  and 

J  This  seems  to  refer  to  what  Cicero  had  said,  book  xv. 
letter  20. 

k  Apparently  some  Epicurean. 

1  A  Stoic.  These  namra  both  occur  in  Cicero's  treatise 
«  De  Finibus,"  to  which  it  is  probable  they  allude. 
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desertion  of  the  repablie,  which  I  was  aware  that 
I  incurred  by  going  awaj,— for  many  with  tears 
uttered  their  complaints  before  me,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  of  my  speedy  return ;  the  other, 
upon  which  Brutus  and  those  who  were  with  him 
(and  they  were  a  good  many)  expressed  their  joy, 
that  1  had  avoided  the  imputation  of  being  supposed 
to  go  to  the  Olympic  Games.  Nothing  could  have 
beoi  more  disreputable  than  this  at  any  period  of 
the  republic, — and  at  this  period  quite  inexcusable. 
But  I  cordially  thank  the  south  wind,  which  has 
saved  me  from  this  disgrace.  You  have  [here 
plausible  reasons  for  my  coming  back,  and  reasons 
which  are  at  the  ssme  time  just  and  ample  :  yet 
there  can  be  no  juster  reason  than  what  you 
mention  yourself  in  another  letter, — *'  if  there  is 
anything  owing  to  anybody  take  care  to  provide 
some  source  from  whence  an  equivalent  may  be 
drawn ;  for  the  apprehension  of  war  has  produced 
a  wonderful  difficulty  in  raising  money."  This 
letter  I  read  in  the  middle  of  the  straits  ;  and  no 
means  of  providing  this  occurred  to  me  but  by 
coming  up  to  my  own  support  But  enough  of 
this ;  the  rest  when  we  meet.  Brutus  has  shown 
me  Antonius*s  proclamation,  and  their  reply,  which 
is  admirably  drawn  up.  But  1  really  do  not  see 
what  effect  these  proclamations  can  have,  or  what 
is  their  object ;  nor  am  I  now,  as  Brutus  imagined, 
going  thither  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
For  what  can  be  done  I  Has  anybody  seconded 
Piso  ?  Did  he  himself  return  again  the  next  day  ? 
But  they  say  that  at  my  age  one  ought  not  to  be  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  grave".  But  pray  what 
is  this  which  I  hear  from  Brutus  ?  He  said  you 
had  written  word  that  Pilia  had  suffered  an  attack 
of  palsy.  I  am  exceedingly  concerned, — though  at 
the  same  time  he  added  that  you  hoped  she  was 
better.  I  earnestly  wish  it  Present  my  best 
compliments  to  her,  and  to  sweetest  Attica.  I 
write  this  on  board,  approaching  to  Pompeianum, 
on  the  19th. 


LETTER  Vin. 
Whkn  I  know  what  day  I  shall  arrive",  I  will 
let  you  know.  I  must  wait  for  my  heavy  goods, 
which  are  coming  from  Anagnia ;  besides  which, 
several  of  my  family  are  sick.  On  the  evening  of 
the  first^  I  received  a  letter  from  Octavianus.  He 
is  attempting  great  things :  he  has  gained  over  to 
his  party  all  the  veterans  who  are  at  Casilinum  and 
Calatia  ', — and  no  wonder ;  for  he  gives  a  bounty 

"*  That  is.  it  is  right  for  me  to  be  near  Rome,  where  I 
mutt  soon  expect  to  be  buried. 

■  At  Rome.  In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  writing 
the  preceding  letter  and  this.  Cioero  had  gone  up  to  Rome^ 
where  he  arrived  August  31.  and  was  received  with  great 
compliments  and  congratulations.  The  following  day. 
Sept  1 ,  he  was  solicited  by  Antonius  to  attend  the  senate : 
but  excused  himself  on  the  pretence  of  fatigue ;  but  really 
because  he  luiew  it  was  fruitless  to  resist  the  proposal  of 
Antonius  to  decree  divine  honours  to  C«sar.  Antonius  In 
rage  threatened  to  pull  down  his  house.  Thereupon,  on 
Sept.  8.  Cioero  pronounced  his  first  Philippic  against 
Antonius ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  where  he  composed  his 
second  Philippic,  distinguished  for  the  free  exposure  of 
Antonius's  character.  He  still  continued  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  when  he  wrote  the  present  letter  in  the 
month  of  November. 

o  The  first  of  November. 

p  Places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua. 


of  500  denarii  (16/.).  He  tfamks  of  guing 
the  other  colonies.  He  plainly  aitfif  at 
himself  the  head  of  an  army  to  be  brotight  ag 
Antonius.  Accordingly,  I  see  that  is  a  frw 
we  shall  be  in  arms.  Whom  then  ihoold  I 
Consider  his  names  oonsido-  his  age;  asd  |p 
requests  to  have  first  some  oonveraanoii  witli  m 
secretly  either  at  Capua  or  not  far  from  C^k 
But  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  this  tan  be  ^m 
secretly.  I  informed  him  by  letter  that  iha  vis 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  be  doae.  Hi 
sent  to  me  one  Ccsina  of  Volaterra.'a  friE&d  cf 
his,  who  brought  word  that  AntoniuB  wm?  sdtiaaag 
towards  Rome  with  the  legion  of  ALvndacs 
he  demanded  contributions  from  all  ti 
towns, — and  was  conducting  a  legioti  *■  with 
ensigns.  He  consulted  me  whether  be 
march  to  Rome  with  3000  veterans, 
maintain  the  post  of  Cspua,  and  prevent 
approach. — or  should  go  to  meet  the  ikrese  Mio- 
donian  legions  which  are  advandng  ak^  tht 
upper  coast,  and  which  he  hopes  are  in  hb  istcRit 
They  refused  to  receive  Antonius's  bounty,  as  tUi 
person  relates, — and  bitterly  insulted  bin,  and  kft 
him  whilst,  he  was  haranguing  then.  In  shsit, 
he*  assumes  the  command,  and  thinks  tbati  ovgkt 
to  support  him.  I,  for  my  part,  advned  kirn  to 
go  to  Rome ;  for  I  thoagbt  he  woold  have  wA 
him  both  the  city  populace,  and,  if  be  covld  pern 
their  confidence,  likewise  the  moat  restwrtaWc 
citizens.  O  Brutus,  where  are  you  ?  What  a  tee 
opportunity"  do  you  lose  !  I  did  not  fHoee 
exactly  this :  but  I  fully  expected  aome^af  «i 
the  kind.  Now  I  want  your  oonnseL  SbaB  I  go 
to  Rome?  or  shall  I  remain  where  I  am*?  or 
shall  I  retire  to  Arpinum  ?  For  that  piaoe  pos- 
sesses great  security.  To  Rome  I  think ;  ia  casi 
I  should  be  wanted  if  anything  decisnre  oooais. 
Resolve  me  this,  therefore :  I  never  waa  ia  grssiB 
perplexity. 


LETTER  IX. 
I  RKCsivso  two  letters  in  one  day  firom  Oeta- 
vius.  He  now  wants  me  to  go  immediatdy  19 
Rome,  and  says  that  he  is  desirous  of  acting  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
the  senate  could  not  meet  before  the  first  of  JaaB> 
ary,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case^.  Bat  then  he 
adds,  '*  by  your  advice.*'  In  short,  be  ptesses 
hard,  and  I  try  to  excuse  myself.  I  cannot  trsst 
his  youth ;  I  do  not  know  his  real  intentkms ;  I 
do  not  care  to  do  anything  without  yonr  friend 
Pansa*.     I  am  afraid  of  Antonius'a  power,  and 


r  This  was  a  legion  first  raised  by  C«tar  in  GaaL  Tb^ 
were  so  called  from  a  Gallic  word  signifjrinf  "  the  tfusilsi 
lark,**  in  imitation  of  which  this  legion  wotre  a  enst  ef 
feathers  on  the  helmet.  6o  the  name  of  PlaatsfraeC  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  sprig  of  broom,  wfalc^  tbe  prteos 
GeoJfry  of  Anjou  wore  on  his  helmet.  LyUeUoa'^  fi.  2. 
vol.  i.  149. 

•  Of  four  legions  from  Macfdtmia.  three  r^iected  h^ 
orders,  and  one  Joined  him. 

t  Octavianu&  *  Of  iwrtoiing  Uaa  rcpafeOe. 

"  In  the  neighbouzhood  of  Naples. 

«  Owing  probably  to  the  absenoe,  or  timUity.  of  BMl  if 
the  respectable  members.    See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

>  He  was  one  of  the  consuls  elect;  aeooi^ajngiy  CSoav 
thought  it  better  to  wait  tiU  ha  should  bava  aBtsrsdea 
his  office. 
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lUng  to  go  from  the  coast',  and  at  the  Mine 
ihoold  be  soiry  to  be  out  of  the  way  upon 
^eat  occasion.  The  proceeding  of  this  young 
difpleases  Varro  more  than  me.  He  has 
y  troops ;  he  may  hav6  Brutus* ;  and  he  acts 
\y,  arranging  and  mastering  his  army  at 
a.  Ahready  I  see  war.  Write  in  answer  to 
I  am  surprised  that  my  messenger  should 
left  Rome  on  the  first  without  a  ktter  from 


LETTER  X. 
RRiYBD  at  my  house  in  Sinuessa  the  7th  of 
nber*;  and  it  was  generally  reported  that 
lias  was  to  sleep  at  Casilinum  the  same  day ; 
made  me  alter  my  plans.  For  I  had  in- 
1  to  go  straight  to  Rome  by  the  Appian 
in  which  case  he  would  easily  have  overtaken 
V)r  they  say  that  he  travels  with  the  speed  of 
'  ^.  I  therefore  turned  aside  from  MintumK 
is  Arpinom,  with  the  design  of  sleeping  on 
h  ^  either  at  Aquinum,  or  in  Arcanum.  Now, 
tticus,  enter  into  my  present  concern  with 
whole  mind,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
There  are  three  parties  to  choose  :  whether 
Jd  remain  at  Arpinum,  or  should  approach 
•f  or  should  go  to  Rome.  Whatever  you 
I  will  do.  But  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
isly  look  for  a  letter  from  you.  The  8th,  in 
>rning  at  Sinuessanum. 


LETTER  XL 
the  5th  '  I  received  two  letters  from  you, 
ted  the  1st  of  this  month,  the  other  the  day 
.  First  then  for  the  earliest.  I  am  glad  that 
•prove  of  my  work  • ;  wherein  the  brilliant 
es  which  you  have  selected  derive  additional 
icy  from  yoar  jadgment ;  for  I  was  afraid  of 
little  red ''  marks  of  yours.  Your  observa- 
>oat  Sica  >  is  very  just ;  but  it  is  with  diffi- 
tbat  I  restrain  myself.  I  will  however 
•n  it  without  any  disrespect  to  Sica  or  to 
lia  ;  only  so,  that  children's  children  may 
without  any  Lucilian  fence  ^,  that  he  has 
lildren  by  the  daughter  of  C.  Fadius.  And 
be  glad  to  see  the  day  when  this  speech 

n  whence  he  might  yet  croM  the  sea,  if  Antonlus's 
hould  preraiL 

s  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  Dedmus  Brutus, 
baps  without  Buffictent  reason. 
!  date  of  this  letter  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
A  ooroparison  with  the  13th  letter  of  this  book 
aced  me  to  adopt  the  dates  of  M.  Mongault,  which 
le  warranted  by  the  context, 
book  viti.  letter  & 
gault  has  sho-.vn  how  easily  v.  Id.  is  corrupted  into 

Mh  of  November.  «  Uis  8d  Phflippio. 

ks  of  disapprobation.    See  book  zv.  letter  14. 
sems  AntoniuB  had  married  Septlmia.  daughter  to 
uid  grand-daughter  to  a  fireed-man,  consequently  of 

rank,  and  perhaps  illegally  so :  for  senators  were 
«d  from  marrying  libertine  [Taylor  C.  L.  p.  304.] 
He  Cicero  wished  to  state  this  in  his  severe  charge 
itonius,  he  did  not  wish  to  hurt  Uie  feelings  of  his 
ica,  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with 
a. 

boat  any  such  disguise,  as  the  poet  LnoiUus  used 
itires. 


may  circulate  so  freely  as  to  find  its  way  even  into 
Sica*8  house.  But  we  have  need  of  that  time, 
when  those  *  triumvirs  lived.  May  I  die  if  it  is  not 
wittily  said.  I  would  have  you  read  it^  to  Sextus, 
and  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  it.  He  alone  is  as 
good  as  ten  thousand  to  me.  But  take  care  that 
Calenus  and  Calvena  ^  do  not  come  in.  When  you 
say  you  are  afraid  of  tiring  me ;  you  tire  me  ? 
Nobody  less.  For  as  Aristophanes  said  of  Archi- 
lochus's  Iambics  ^  so  may  1  of  your  letters,  that  I 
like  the  longest  the  besL  But  you  are  advising  me. 
Even  if  you  were  finding  fault  vrith  me,  I  should 
not  only  bear  it  patiently,  but  shoold  be  pleased, 
as  long  as  good  sense  and  kindness  are  mingled 
with  reproof.  Accordingly  I  shall  readily  adopt 
your  corrections,  and  put  *'  the  same  right  as  Ru- 
brius'sV  instead  of  **  as  Scipio's  ;*'  and  in  the 
matter  of  Dolabella's  praises  I  will  lessen  their 
heap.  Yet  I  think  there  is  in  that  place  a  fine 
irony,  when  I  represent  him  to  have  been  in  three 
engagements  against  Roman  citizens.  I  like  better 
too  that  expression,  '*  it  is  most  unfit  that  this 
man  should  live,"  than,  '*  what  is  more  unfit  ?*'  I 
am  glad  yon  like  Varro's  Peplographia.  I  have 
not  yet  got  from  him  that  HeracUdean  work.  In 
exhorting  me  to  write,  you  show  your  friendship  ; 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  nothing  else.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  cold,  and  beg  you  to  apply  to  it 
your  usual  attention.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  **  O 
Titus  "^'^  has  been  of  use  to  you.  The  Anagnians  * 
are,  Mustella  the  captain  of  the  gladiators,  and 
Laco,  who  is  a  great  drinker.  I  will  polish  up, 
and  send  you  the  book  you  desire.  What  follows  is 
in  reply  to  the  latter  of  the  two  letters.  The  treatise 
on  Duties,  as  far  as  Pansetius  has  gone,  I  have 
comprised  in  two  books.  There  are  three  of  his. 
But  having  in  the  beginning  divided  the  considera- 
tion of  duties  into  three  kinds  ;  one,  when  we 
deliberate  whether  anything  is  honourable  or  base ; 
the  second,  whether  it  is  useful  or  prejudicial ;  the 
third,  how  we  are  to  judge  when  these  clash  toge- 
ther (as  in  the  case  of  R^ulus  °,  it  was  honourable 
to  return,  and  useful  to  remain)  {  he  has  treated 
admirably  of  the  two  first ;  respecting  the  third  he 
promises  hereafter,  but  has  written  nothing.  The 
subject  has  been  prosecuted  by  Posidonius,  whose 
book  I  have  sent  for ;  and  have  written  to  Atheno- 
dorus  Calvus  to  give  me  the  heads  of  it,  which  I 
am  expecting.  I  wish  you  would  urge  him,  and 
request  him  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  he  can.     In  this 

*  This  is  apparently  copied  from  some  letter  of  Atticus 
But  what  three  people  or  what  time  is  meant  is  unoer- 
tain.  A.  Oelllus  mentions  that  Nevius,  a  writer  of  plays, 
had  animadverted  so  freely  upon  some  leading  persons,  as 
to  have  been  oast  into  prison  by  certain  triumvirs ;  but  1 
know  not  if  this  can  be  the  circumstance  intended^— ^ul. 
Gell.  iii.  3. 

i  Read  his  second  PhUippio  to  Sextus  Peduceus. 

^  Friends  to  Antonius,  It  was  before  seen  that  by>  Cal- 
vena was  meant  Matius.    See  book  xiv.  letter  5. 

1  Satirical  poems. 

n  Cicero's  incomparable  treatise  on  Old  Age,  beginning 
with  these  words. 

B  Mentioned  in  the  second  Philippic,  where  one  is  called 
**  the  prince  of  gladiators,**  the  other  **  the  prince  of 
drinkers.** 

o  Who  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Csrthaginiana, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for  his  liberation  on  disad- 
vantageous terms.  But  he,  exhorting  the  Romans  to  reject 
the  terms  of  the  Carthaginians,  returned  to  Carthage, 
where  he  knew  that  the  severest  punishment  would  be 
inflicted  on  him. 
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is  treated  of  duties  under  pftrticolarcireaingtaiices. 
With  refcard  to  the  title,  I  hate  no  doubt  of  icaO^itor 
being  </u/y,  unless  you  hate  anything  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  But  *'  of  duties,*'  is  a  fuller  title.  And  I 
address  my  son  Cicero,  which  seemed  not  unsuit- 
able. Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  your  ac- 
count of  Myrtilus  f.  How  poignant  are  your  ob- 
serrations  on  these  people^  !  is  it  thus  against  D. 
Brutus  ?  The  gods  confound  them  !  I  hate  not 
busied  myself  in  Pompeianum,  as  I  proposed  ; 
first,  on  account  of  the  weather,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  worse;  then,  I  have  every  day  a 
letter  from  Octavianus,  begging  me  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  to  come  to  Capua  a  second 
time  to  save  the  republic,  at  all  events  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Rome.  *'  They  were  ashamed  to 
refuse,  and  afraid  to  venture  '.'*  He  has  however 
acted  and  still  acts  strenuously  :  and  will  bring  a 
strong  force  with  him  to  Rome  ;  but  he  is  a  mere 
boy.  He  thinks  the  senate  may  be  assembled  im- 
mediately. But  who  will  attend  ?  Or,  if  he  does, 
who  in  this  uncertain  state  of  affairs  will  choose  to 
offend  Antonius?  On  the  lit  of  January  he  may 
perhaps  afford  protection ;  or  things  may  come  to 
a  crisis  before.  The  free  towns  are  wonderfully 
inclined  towards  the  boy.  For  on  his  way  to  Sam- 
nium  he  came  to  Cales,  and  slept  at  Theanns's. 
The  greeting  and  exhortation  was  surprising. 
Would  you  have  thought  it  ?  On  this  account  I 
shall  go  to  Rome  sooner  than  I  had  intended.  As 
soon  as  I  have  fixed  the  time,  I  will  write.  Though 
1  have  not  read  the  conditions  (for  Eros  has  not 
arrived),  yet  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  conclude 
the  business  *  on  the  twelfth.  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
write  to  Catina  *,  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse,  if 
Valerius  the  interpreter  sends  me  the  names  of 
those  in  power ;  for  they  change  at  different  times, 
and  my  own  acquaintance  are  mostly  dead.  I  have 
written  a  public  letter,  if  Valerius  will  make  use  of 
it ;  else  he  roust  send  me  the  names.  Balbus  has 
written  to  me  about  the  holidays  set  forth  by  Le- 
pidns".  I  shall  wait  till  the  29th,  and  hope  to 
near  frt>m  you.  And  by  that  time  I  expect  to 
know  the  event  of  Torquatus's  business  *.  I  send 
you  a  letter  from  Quintus  *,  that  you  may  see  how 
much  he  loves  him  %  whom  he  is  sorry  you  should 
love  so  little.  Give  Attica  a  kiss  for  me  on  ac- 
count of  her  cheerfulness,  which  is  the  best  sign  in 
children.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIL 
I  8BND  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
frt>m  Oppius,  because  it  shows  his  kindness.     Re- 
specting Ocella^,  while  you  hesitate  and  send  me 

P  See  book  xv.  letter  13»  where  Cioero  inquires  into 
the  nature  of  Myrtilos's  oflTeDce ;  to  thia  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Atticus  replied,  and  that  Cioero  here  acknow- 
ledges  it  q  Cesar's  and  Antoniu8*B  adherents. 

'  The  original  is  taken  from  Homer,  and  was  before 
quoted.  [Bee  book  vi.  letter  1.]  In  this  place  it  is  ob- 
viously meant  to  apply  to  himself.  See  letter  U  of  this  book. 

■  This  relates,  no  doubt,  to  his  money  transactions. 

t  Three  are  all  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
whwe  Valerius  seems  to  hare  been  canvassing  for  some 
appointment  The  same  person  was  mentioned,  ^book  i. 
letter  12.  «  See  letter  S  of  this  book. 

*  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  allnde«. 

V  The  father.  *  Quintus  the  son. 

T  The  name  occurs  before.  [Bee  book  x.  letters  13  and 
17.3    He  appears  to  have  boea  one  of  Pompeius's  party. 


no  answer,  I  have  adopted  a  coonsd  of  ny  e«i, 
and  think  of  going  to  Rome  on  the  12tk.  I  ee»- 
sidered  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  be  there  t«  m 
purpose,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  accrisary, 
than,  if  I  should  be  wanted,  to  be  absent.  Bcsdea. 
I  have  some  fear  of  being  intercepted  z  iar  ht' 
may  arrive  presently ;  though  ihm  «re  vaiiw 
reports,  and  some  that  I  should  like  to  bave  vccv 
fied.  But  there  is  nothing  oertnin.  Yet 
happens,  I  would  rather  be  with  you 
at  a  distance,  in  anxiety  botli  about  70a  mmd  tktm  \ 
myselt  But  what  can  I  say  to  yoa  ?  Be  of  gvod  1 
courage*.  This  is  a  lively  sally ^  oa  the  safafect^ 
Varro's  Heraclideum.  Nothing  ever  amoaedBe  i 
so  much.  But  of  this  and  other 
when  we  meet. 


LETTER  XIII. 
What  a  strange  chance  !  On  the  8th  htriig 
left  Sinuessanum  before  it  was  tight,  and  got  by  the 
dawn  of  day  as  far  as  the  Tircne  bridge  et  Sfia. 
turuK,  where  the  road  turns  to  Aipinas,  I  m^  the 
messenger  just  as  I  was  "  entering  opon  my  toa| 
course  «."  1  immediately  cried  out,  "  If  you  have 
anything  from  Atticus,  give  it  me^"  B«t  I  was 
not  yet  able  to  read ;  for  I  had  seat  away  the 
torches,  and  the  light  was  ioanfficient.  B«t  ss 
soon  as  I  could  see,  I  first  began  to  read  the 
former  of  your  two  letters.  It  is  elegant  beyosd 
everything.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  say  no^atg 
different  from  what  I  feeL  I  never  read  aaytksg 
more  kind.  I  will  come  then  whither  yoa  o^  se, 
prorided  yon  assist  me.  But  at  first  I  tbougld 
nothing  could  be  so  irrelative  to  thmt  letter.  i> 
which  I  had  asked  for  your  advice,  aa  this  answ; 
till  I  found  another,  in  which  you  direct  me,  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  '*  to  pass  by  the  stormy  Minai' 
to  the  island  of  Psyria  *,  keeping  the  Appian  'f«ai 
on  the  left.''  That  day  then  I  slept  at  Aqmaaa, 
rather  a  long  journey,  and  a  bad  road :  1  defiw 
this  as  I  am  setting  out  from  thenoe  the  aeit 
morning  f. 


LETTER  XIV. 
(Part  of  Letter  xiii.  ia  GrmviutTe  E^HrnJ) 
Eros' 6  letter  has  obliged  me  to  aead  ap  bbc^ 
against  my  will.  Tiro  wiU  explain  the  bnsbiess  ta 
you.  You  vrill  consider  what  is  to  be  done.  1 
wish  you  besides  to  write  frequently,  and  to  infbna 
me  whether  I  may  advance  nearer  ;  for  I  should 
like  better  to  be  at  Tusculannm,  or  somewhere  ia 
the  suburb ;  or  whether  you  think  I  mast  go  ytt 
further  off.     There  will  every  day  be  somebody  to 

B  Antonius. 

•  This  probably  .refers  to  some  exprwBirwn  in  AJtttert 
letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply. 

^  Again  referring  to  Atticu8*B  letter. 

c  The  original  is  from  Homer. 

d  Meaning  the  Apennines. 

«  Meaning  Arpinas,  sitnated  at  the  oosiflox  <tf  thaftt*- 
nas  and  Liris,  and  at  tiie  extremity  intersected  and  mt- 
rounded  by  water,  so  as  to  be  elsewhere  called  an  islaal 
See  book  xli.  letter  12. 

'  The  word  *•  Appian"  was  Inserted  by  Attleos  taebci- 
date  the  application  of  his  Greek  quotation. 

f  What  foUows  is  so  evidenUy  a  distinct  letter,  bearisi 
a  different  date,  that  I  have  not  scrupled  to  separsleil. 
This  was  written  November  9,  from  Aqninum ;  the  otha 
November  11,  from  Arpinaa. 
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a  letter.  It  is  diflScult,  at  this  distance,  to 
rer  your  inqoirj,  what  I  think  you  oaglit  to  do. 
rever,  if  they  ^  are  upon  an  equality  with  each 
r,  it  will  be  best  to  remain  quiet.  But  if*, — the 
faief  will  spread,  first  to  nsJ,  then  generally, 
^rly  expect  your  adTioe.  I  am  afraid  of  being 
at  when  I  ought  to  be  there,  and  yet  I  dare 
;o  up.  Of  Antonins's  movements  I  now  hear 
ithing  different  from  what  I  mentioned.  I 
you  therefore  to  explain  everything,  and  let 
now  the  truth.  For  the  rest,  what  can  I  say 
•u  ?  I  am  inflamed  with  the  love  of  history  ^ 
fouT  encouragement  stimulates  me  heyond  be» 
But  it  can  neither  be  entered  upon  nor  eflfected 
)ut  your  assistance.  We  will  therefore  con- 
of  it  together  when  we  meet.  At  present  I 
you  would  send  me  word,  under  what  censors 
moius,  the  son  of  Marcus,  was  tribune  of  the 
e.  For  1  seem  to  have  heard  that  it  was 
r  P.  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  and  want 
low  if  it  is  so.  Send  roe  a  true  and  clear 
nt  of  every  change  that  happens.  From 
las,  theUth*. 


LETTER  XV. 

(Grav,  xiv.) 
ATI  positively  nothing  to  tell  yoo.  While 
ained  at  Puteoli  there  was  every  day  some- 
new  about  Octavianus,  and  many  fialse  reports 
tonius.  But  in  answer  to  what  you  mention, 
received  three  letters  from  yon  on  the  1 1th,) 
ectly  agree  with  you.  If  Octavianus  acquires 
ace,  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  will  be  established 

more  firmly  than  in  the  temple  of  Tellus"*, 
will  be  unfavourable  for  Brutus.  But  if  he 
Len,  you  see  how  insupportable  Antonius  will 
io  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them. 
I  sad  fellow,  Sestius's  messenger  I  He  pro- 
to  be  at  Rome  the  day  after  be  left  Puteoli. 
you  admonish  me  to  proceed  gently,  I  assent, 
1  I  think  differently  from  you.  Neither 
pus  nor  Marcellus"  have  any  weight  with 
>r  theirs  is  a  different  case ;  or  if  it  is  not,  at 
;  appears  to  be  so  <>.  But  this  young  man, 
I  he  does  not  want  spirit,  wants  authority, 
rer,  if  I  can  prudently  be  at  Tusculanum, 
sr  whether  that  or  this'  would  be  better 
Vntonins  arrives.  I  shall  be  there  with  more 
;tion,  because  I  shall  know  all  that  takes 

But,  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another, 
no  doubt  that  what  the  Greeks  call  icaO^icoy, 
1  **  duty."  Why  should  you  doubt  about 
f^  rightly  applied  to  the  state  ?  Do  we  not  say 
luty  of  the  consuls?"  **the  duty  of  the 
***     It  suits  admirably ;  or  give  me  a  better 

unius  and  Ootavlus. 

;  ii*,  if  Antonius  should  have  the  superiority. 

icero  and  the  other  prominent  supporters  of  the 

loflt  be  supposed  that  Attlous  had  pressed  him  to 
^e  acme  history,  probably  the  history  of  his  own 

1  November, 
ere  the  senate  was  induced  to  ratify  Cesar's  acts. 
)  to  be  preaumed  that  Atticus  had  proposed  to 
le  examples  uf  Phillppus  and  Marcellus. 
ippus  bad  married  Octavlanuit's  mother,  and  Mar- 
itaviiuius's  sister. 

thcr  he  might  go  to  Tusculanum,  or  should  re- 
Arpinao. 


word.  This  is  sad  intelligence  about  Nepos'  son. 
In  truth  I  am  much  concerned,  and  sorry  for  it 
I  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  such  a  boy.  I 
have  lost  Caninius,  a  man,  as  fiar  as  regards  me, 
always  very  kind.  There  is  no  occasion  for  your 
speaking  to  Athenodorusi,  for  he  has  sent  me  a 
very  handsome  abstract.  Pray  take  every  precau- 
tion about  your  cold.  Quintus,  the  great-grandson 
of  your  grandfather,  has  written  to  my  father's 
grandson ',  that  after  the  5th  of  that  month  on 
which  I  distinguished  myself,  he  will  lay  open  the 
state  of  the  temple  of  Ops  S  and  that  before  the 
people.  You  will  see,  therefore,  and  write  me 
woitL    I  am  anxious  to  know  Sextus's  opinion  *. 


LETTER  XVI. 
(Grav.  XV.) 
Do  not  suppose  it  is  from  indolence  that  I 
decline  writing  with  my  own  hand  ;  yet  in  truth  it 
is  from  indolence,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  allege. 
However,  in  your  letters  likewise  I  think  I  can 
trace  Alexis  ^.  But  to  come  to  my  purpose :  if 
Dolabella  had  not  used  me  shamefuUy,  I  might 
perhaps  have  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  relax  or 
to  contend  for  my  utmost  right.  But  now  I  am 
even  glad  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  me,  by 
which  he  and  everybody  else  may  know  that  I 
have  withdrawn  my  affection  from  him ;  and  I  may 
publicly  declare,  that,  both  on  my  own  account, 
and  that  of  the  republic,  I  hold  him  in  aversion. 
For  after  having  at  my  instance  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  republic,  he  has  not  only  been  bribed 
with  money  to  desert  it,  but,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  he  has  contributed  to  ruin  it.  In  answer 
to  your  question,  how  I  mean  to  proceed  when  the 
day*  arrives  :  in  the  first  place  I  should  like  it  to 
be  so,  that  there  may  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
being  at  Rome ;  about  which,  as  about  everything 
else,  I  will  do  as  you  think  right.  But  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  act  vigorously  and  sternly. 
And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  in  some  measure 
discreditable  to  call  upon  the  sureties,  yet  I  would 
have  you  take  this  under  your  consideration  ;  for  I 
may  introduce  agents  for  this  purpose;  and  the 
sureties  will  not  resist  the  claim.  Upon  this  I  am 
confident  the  sureties  will  be  released.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  disgraceful  in  him  *,  especially  as  be  has 
pledged  himself  in  the  debt,  not  to  redeem  his 
agents  ;  and  it  becomes  my  own  character  to  pro- 
secute my  right  without  exposing  him  to  extreme 
ignominy.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform 
me  what  is  your  opinion  about  this ;  and  doubt 
not  but  you  will  be  able  to  settle  the  whole  in  some 
gentler  manner.  I  come  now  to  the  republic.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  experienced  your  pm- 

q  See  letter  U  of  this  book. 

r  That  is,  Quintus  the  younger  has  written  to  young 
Cicero.  This  humorous  circumlocution,  of  which  instances 
have  before  occurred  in  this  correspondence,  may  probably 
have  bad  a  reference  to  aomething  no  longer  understood. 

■  The  5th  of  December,  on  which  day  Cicero  in  his  con- 
sulship exposed  and  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

t  Where  was  the  public  treasure,  which  Antonius  had 


«  Seztus  Peduoeus's  opinion  of  Cicero's  second  Philippic. 
See  letter  11  of  this  book. 
▼  Alexis  was  an  amanuensis  of  Atticus. 
*  The  day  appointed  for  Dolabella  to  pay  Cicero. 
X  Dolabella. 
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deuce  in  poUtictl  matters ;  but  nothing  was  erer 
more  prudent  than  the  obser?ation  contained  in 
yoar  last  letter.  **  For  thongh  at  present  this  boy 
nobly  resists  Antoniua,  yet  we  must  watt  for  the 
,issae  hereafter )"/'  Yet  what  an  harangue  ?  For 
it  has  been  sait  to  me.  He  swears  **  by  the  hope 
of  attaining  his  Cither's  honours*  ;*'  and  at  the 
same  time  extends  his  hand  towards  the  statue  K 
But  let  me  not  owe  my  safety  to  one  like  him  \ 
As  you  say,  howerer,  the  surest  test  will  be  the 
tribunate  of  our  friend  Casca  ^ ;  about  which  I  told 
Oppins,  when  he  was  exhorting  me  to  support  the 
young  man,  and  his  whole  cause,  and  band  of 
Teteran  soldiers,  that  I  could  by  no  means  do  it, 
till  I  should  be  satisfied  that  he  would  not  only 
not  be  an  enemy  to  the  tyrannicides,  but  would 
eyen  be  a  friend  to  them.  Upon  his  assurance  that 
he  would  be  so,  why,  said  I,  should  we  be  in  a 
hurry  ?  For  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  him  before  the 
1st  of  January  *  ;  and  we  shall  see  his  intentions 
before  the  middle  of  December  in  the  case  of 
Casca.  He  readily  assented.  So  much,  then,  for 
this.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  yon  shall  have 
messengers  every  day ;  and  I  imagine  you  will 
every  day  also  have  something  to  tell  me.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  Lepta's  letter,  by  which  that  Stra- 
tyllax  *  appears  to  me  crest-fallen.  But  you  will 
read  it,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

After  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  I  receiTcd  yours 
and  Sextus's '.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
or  more  friendly  than  Sextus's  letter.  For  yours 
was  very  short,  having  written  so  fully  before.  It 
is  indeed  with  prudence  and  kindness  that  you 
advise  me  to  remain  in  this  neighbourhood,  tUl  I 
hear  the  event  of  the  present  commotions.  But, 
my  Atticus,  the  republic  does  not  at  this  time  affect 
me.  Not  that  anything  is  or  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  me ;  but  even  Hippocrates  forbids  giving  medi- 
cine when  all  hope  is  past.  Therefore  I  lay  aside 
such  considerations.  It  is  for  my  private  affairs 
that  I  am  now  concerned.  Say  I  so  ?  Yes,  for 
my  repuUtion.  For  though  there  is  so  great  a 
balance,  yet  I  have  not  actually  received  enough  to 
pay  Terentia'.  Terentia  do  I  say?  You  know 
that  some  time  ago  I  engaged  to  pay  twenty-five 
sestertia  (200/.)  on  the  part  of  Montanus  ^.  Cicero 

7  The  word  pottea  in  the  original,  if  it  i«  not  an  error, 
•eons  to  have  been  mispUoed. 
>  Ccasr,  hii  adopted  father. 

•  The  statue  of  Cmmr. 

^  Like  CsMur,  who  had  erected  to  bimadf  a  tyranny 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  republia 

c  Casca  was  the  first  of  the  ccmspirators  who  stnu^ 
Casar.    He  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate^ 

'  When  the  new  consuls  would  come  into  office. 

•  Various  conjectures  bare  been  formed  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word.  It  seems  to  be  most  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  the  name  of  some  character  in  a  play,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  "  Truculentus"  of  Plautua.  Antonios  is 
en  all  hands  supposed  to  be  the  person  intended  by  it. 

'  Seztus  Peduoeos. 

r  See  letter  6  of  this  book.         k  See  book  xiL  letter  AS. 


had  very  modestly  requested  this  on  his  on  irift. 
I  promised  with  all  readiness,  which  yoa  wka 
approved,  and  desired  Eros  to  aet  apart  a  som  fer 
that  purpose.  He  has  not  only  not  done  it,  hsi 
AureUus  >  has  bc«n  under  the  necessity  of  bijnruw. 
ing  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest.  Respectisg  the 
debt  to  Terentia,  Tiro  wrote  me  word  that  yoa  wuA 
the  money  would  accrue  from  Dolabella.  I  ap- 
pose he  understood  wrong,  if  anybody  mderstsods 
wrong ;  rather,  he  did  not  understand  at  aO.  Far 
you  sent  me  Cocceius*si  answer,  aa  Eras  fid, 
almost  in  the  same  words.  I  must  therdbre  case 
up  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  oommotioD.  For  it 
is  better  to  fall  publicly  than  privately.  To  the 
other  subjects,  upon  which  yoa  so  sweetly  write  to 
me,  in  my  present  disturbed  state  of  mind  I  wm 
unable  to  reply  as  I  used  to  do.  Let  me  fnt 
extricate  myself  from  this  care  which  preaaea  me. 
Some  means  of  doing  this  occur  to  me ;  bnt  I  can 
come  to  no  certain  determination  till  I  have  aeea 
you.  But  why  cannot  I  be  in  Rome  with  as  mmh 
propriety  as  Maroellus  ?  This,  however,  u  not  ihs 
question,  nor  do  I  much  care  about  it.  Ton  see 
what  it  is  that  I  care  about ;  and  I  ahall  acoorA> 
ingly  go  up. 


LETTER  XVIL 
(Grae.  xvL) 
I  RATI  read  your  very  agreeable  letter ; 
yon  a  copy  of  what  1  have  written  to  Flaacvs. 
shall  know  from  Tiro  what  passed  bet^ 
You  will  be  able  to  give  more  attention  to  yo«r 
sister  when  yoa  cease  to  be  occupied  with  this 
affair  ^ 


PresenUp  tiJUr  the  eonelmsUm  qffkt  oftew  t 

Cicero  mviH  vp  to  Borne,  where  he  used  everp  exertim  ta 
route  the  people^  the  stiuite,  tAe  provimewl  yimuaui, 
to  support  the  caute  <tfihe  repubtie.  (Marime  mt  fir^ 
joined  tke  republican  armies  t^foinsit  AnUmius:  tatt 
o/Urwards  uniting  with  Antonius  and  Lepidme,^irmei 
that  triumrireUe»  iohich  extinffmid»ed  the  djfii^  lOertim 
of  Rome.  Havit^  secured  the  mUitarpbppTamisws,aiS9 
proceededto  aet  without  eontna,  and  toproecribeaa  mho 
were  offensive  to  them.  Among  these  was  CSeers,  wl* 
was  at  that  time  at  Tuseulanum  /  but  tkerempan  hejiatt 
to  Astura,  and  es^arking  there  went  alomg  the  coast  tt 
Formianum.  7%ence  he  was  going  agtUn  tmoards  d^ 
shore  to  re-ew»bark,  v^un  he  was  ooertaksm  and  kSb± 
havii^  ordered  his  servants  to  mtAe  na  resisUmca,  Tltr 
happened  twelve  months  a/ter  he  had  gotw  op  to  Memo, 
tdun  he  had  nearlp  eomptOsd  his  9Wt  year. 

*  Borne  agoit  on  the  part  of  Mcmtanus.; 

J  An  agent  of  DoUbella. 

h  The  affair  of  the  Buthrotiana.  Tbcre  is  kmob  le 
bdleve  this  short  letter  is  miqilaoed  in  point  td  tteae ;  kA 
that  it,  with  those  which  are  thrown  to^etber  in  Os 
Appendix,  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  tlie  otlwn  cca- 
tained  in  book  xv.  and  »*«y*«"»'^  of  book  xvL  nslatfve  to 
Buthrotum. 
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LETTER  I. 
M.  Cieero  to  L,  Planew,  Prator  elect. 

KNOW  the  great  regard  you  bear  to  my  friend 
SQ8,  and  to  me  yoor  zeal  is  inch,  that  in  truth 
uider  myself  to  have  few  equally  attentive  and 
tionate.  For  to  the  great,  and  long,  and  just 
dship  between  our  families,  a  great  accession 
been  made  by  your  disposition  towards  me, 
mine  towards  you,  equal  and  mutuaL  The 
of  Buthrotum  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  for  I 
often  conversed  with  you  about  it,  and  detailed 
whole  affair  to  you.  It  happened  in  this 
ler :  —As  soon  as  we  found  that  the  Buthro- 
land  was  proscribed,  Atticus  became  alarmed, 
Irew  up  a  statement,  which  he  gave  me  to  pre- 
to  CKsar ;  for  I  was  to  dine  with  him  that 

I  gave  Caesar  the  statement;  and  he  ap- 
id  the  cause,  and  wrote  back  to  Atticus,  that 
he  asked  was  very  just;  but  at  the  same 
reminded  him,  that  the  Buthrotians  must  pay 
nnainder  of  the  money  at  the  time  appointed. 
OS,  who  was  anxious  to  save  the  city,  paid  the 
y  out  of  his  own  property.  Upon  this  we 
to  Caesar,  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Buthro- 

and  brought  back  a  most  liberal  decree, 
d  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  After 
tad  been  done,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  that 
r  should  permit  the  assembling  of  those  who 
d  for  the  Buthrotian  land ;  and  should  not 
permit  it,  but  should  appoint  you  to  super- 
i  that  business.  Accordingly  1  spoke  to  him, 
bat  repeatedly,  so  that  he  even  accused  me  of 
of  confidence  in  his  word.  He  likewise  bid 
flessala,  and  Atticus  himself,  lay  aside  all 
hensions ;  and  openly  declared,  that  he  was 
ling  to  offend  the  minds  of  the  claimants, 
they  remained  in  Italy;  (for, as  you  know,  he 
ed  popularity;)  but  that,  when  they  had  crossed 
!a,  he  would  take  care  they  should  be  settled 
ne  other  place.  This  passed  during  his  life  : 
fter  the  death  of  Csesar,  as  soon  as  the  consuls 
decree  of  the  senate  began  to  hear  causes, 
which  I  have  above  written,  was  laid  before 
They  approved  the  cause  without  any 
tion,  and  said  they  would  write  to  you.  But  I, 
lancus,  though  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  decree 
;  senate,  and  the  law,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Is,  and  Uieir  letter,  will  have  abundant  autho- 
ith  you,  and  am  conscious  that  for  Atticus 's 
ake  you  would  wish  it ;  yet  in  consideration  of 
:quaintanoe  and  mutual  regard,  I  have  taken 
me  to  request  that  of  you,  which  your  distin- 
^  kindness  and  gentle  disposition  would  of 
elves  induce  you  to  grant,  that  what  I  am 
ent  you  would  do  of  your  own  accord,  you 


will  for  my  honour's  sake  do  readily,  liberally,  and 
quickly.  There  is  nobody  more  friendly,  or  more 
agreeable,  or  dearer  to  me,  than  Atticus.  Before, 
his  property  only  was  concerned,  though  that  was 
to  a  large  amount ;  now  his  reputation  is  likewise 
implicated ;  that  what  he  gained  by  great  solicita- 
tion and  favour,  both  in  the  lifetime  and  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  he  may  effectually  obtain  by  your 
assistance.  Should  this  be  granted  by  you,  I 
would  have  you  believe  that  I  shall  entertain  such 
a  sense  of  your  kindness,  as  to  consider  myself 
under  the  greatest  obligation.     I  shall  make  it  a 

r>int  to  attend  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  whatever 
think  will  please  or  interest  you.    Take  care  to 
preserve  your  health. 


LETTER  n. 
Cicero  to  Planctu,  Prator  elect, 

I  RAVE  already  petitioned  you  by  letter  in  behalf 
of  the  Buthrotians  ;  that,  as  their  cause  had  been 
approved  by  the  consuls,  (who  had  legal  authority 
to  inquire,  determine,  and  pass  judgment  on  Cesar*s 
acts,)  you  would  promote  that  object,  and  would 
relieve  mv  Atticus  (for  whom  I  know  your  regard), 
and  me,  (who  am  not  less  earnest),  from  our  pre- 
sent anxiety.  For  everything  being  at  length 
arranged,  after  great  care,  and  much  exertion  and 
trouble,  it  remains  with  you  to  enable  us  as  soon  as 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  our  solicitude.  And 
indeed  I  know  your  prudence  to  be  such,  that  you 
must  see  what  great  confusion  will  arise,  if  those 
consular  decrees,  which  have  been  made  respecting 
Caesar's  acts,  are  not  observed.  On  my  part, 
though  I  disapprove  many  of  Caesar's  decisions, 
(which  was  unavoidable  among  such  a  multiplicity 
of  business),  yet  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake  1  think 
it  right  to  support  them ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
strenuously  maintain  the  same  opinion.  But  the 
purpose  of  my  letter  is  not  to  persuade,  but  to  ask. 
I  ask  you  therefore,  my  Plancus,  and  beg  you,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  which  I  am  capable,  so  to 
undertake,  so  to  manage,  so  to  conclude  this  whole 
affair,  that  what  we  have  without  any  hesitation 
obtained  from  the  consuls  by  the  extreme  goodness 
and  justness  of  the  cause,  you  will  not  only  permit 
us  to  enjoy,  but  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  consider- 
ing the  disposition  you  have  often  evinced  towards 
Atticus,  both  in  his  presence  and  in  mine.  By  so 
doing  you  will  confer  the  greatest  obligation  on  me> 
who  have  always  been  united  to  you  both  by  incli- 
nation and  fainily  connexion.  That  you  vrill  do 
this,  I  ardently  request  of  you  again  and  again. 
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LETTER  III. 

Cicero  to  hit  CapiioK 

I  NiviR  expected  to  come  before  yoa  aa  a  sap- 
pUaot ;  but  am  not  sorry  that  an  opportunity  is 
offered  me  of  making  trial  of  your  affection.    You 

I  know  my  regard  for  Atticus.  I  beg  you  therefore 
to  grant  me  this ;  forget,  for  my  sake,  the  part  he 
once  took  in  behalf  of  a  fnend,  your  adversary, 
when  his  character  was  at  stake.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  becoming  your  humanity  to  pardon 
this;  for  ererybody  is  bound  to  support  his 
friends :  thea«  if  you  love  me  (to  say  nothing  of 
Atticus),  grant  this  wholly  to  your  Cicero,  for 
whom  you  profess  so  much  esteem ;  that  what  I 
have  always  believed,  I  may  now  fully  know,  the 
reality  of  your  affection.  After  Csesar  by  his 
decree  (which  T,  with  many  persons  of  the  first 
dignity,  countersigned)  had  exempted  the  Bathro- 
tians,  and  assured  me  that  as  soon  as  the  claimants 
had  crossed  the  sea  he  would  write  to  assign  them 

I  some  other  lands,  it  happened  that  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off.  Upon  this,  as  you  know,  Tfor  yon 
were  present  when  the  coosub  were  appomted  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  Cssar  s  acts  into 
consideration,)  the  business  was  put  off  to  the  Ist 
of  June.  The  decree  of  the  senate  was  confirmed 
by  a  law  passed  on  the  2d  of  June,  giving  to  the 
oonsub  the  oognixance  of  those  matters,  which 
Caesar  had  purfwsed,  decreed,  and  enacted.  The 
cause  of  the  Buthrotians  was  laid  before  the  consuls. 
Csesar's  decree  was  recited,  and  besides,  several 
documents  of  Csesar's  were  produced.  The  consols 
by  the  judgment  of  their  council  decreed  in  &TOur 
of  the  Buthrotians,  and  appointed  Plancus  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Now,  my  Capito  (for  I 
know  the  influence  you  possess  wherever  you  are, 
especially  with  a  man  of  Plancus's  easiness  and 
humanity.)  strive,  Ubour,  or  rather  coax  and  per- 
suade Plancus,  who,  1  hope,  is  well  disposed,  to  be 
still  better  disposed  through  your  means.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  such  a  kind,  that  without 
favour  to  anybody,  Plancus  would  of  himself, 
agreeably  to  his  own  disposition  and  prudence,  not 
hMitate  to  maintain  the  decree  of  the  consuls,  to 
whom  the  inquiry  and  determination  was  referred 
both  by  the  Uw  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate : 
especially  as,  if  this  sort  of  cognisance  were  invali- 
dated, the  acts  of  Csesar  would  seem  to  be  called  in 
question ;  which  not  only  those  who  are  interested, 
but  also  those  who  disapprove  them  wish,  for  tran- 
quillity's sake,  to  confirm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  me  that  Plancus  should  do  this 
cheerfully  and  freely,  which  he  certainly  vrill  if 
yon  exert  that  gentle  spirit  which  I  have  often 
experienced,  and  that  sweetness,  in  which  nobody 
equals  you.     I   earnestly  request  you  to  do  so. 


LETTER   IV. 

Cicero  to  C.  Cupiennius. 

I  HAD  a  great  esteem  for  your  father,  and  he 

always  showed  me  extraordinary  attention  and 

kindness ;  nor  indeed  have  T  ever  doubted  of  vour 

1  Probably  the   mime  who  is  mentioned,   booic   xiii. 
letter  33. 


affection  towards  me.  I,  on  my  part,  hsve  mK 
been  deficient  in  cultivating  it.  I  therefoic  nqpoL 
of  you  the  more  urgently  to  aid  the  city  of  B<e^ 
rotum,  and  to  exert  your  infiuenoe  that  our  fnmd 
Hancus  may  lose  no  time  in  confirming  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  decree  of  the  consols,  wluchtkcy 
made  in  favour  of  the  Buthrotians,  agreeaUy  to  thie 
authority  given  them  both  by  the  law  and  h;  the 
decree  of  the  senate.  This,  my  CupienniBS,  I  esF- 
nestly  request  of  you  again  and  again. 


LETTER  V. 
Cicero  to  Planeut,  Prtetarele^. 
ExcusB  me,  if  after  I  have  Written  to  yoo  m 
detail  about  the  Buthrotians,  I  address  yoo  sfsn 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  is  not,  my  nmns, 
that  I  haTC  any  distrust  either  of  your  liberafitj, 
or  of  the  friendship  betvreen  us  ;  bat  in  an  ifir 
of  such  moment  to  my  Atticus,  (in  which  now  even 
his  reputation  is  concerned,  that  it  nuiy  be  seeake 
is  able  to  secure  that  to  which  Csesar  cottarntwl, 
and  which  we,  who  were  present  at  the  decree*  ad 
rescripts  of  Csesar,  witneued  and  coonteragBed,— 
especially  as  the  whole  power  of  execution  rests 
with  you) ;  that,  what  the  consub  decreed  agra^* 
ably  to  the  decrees  and  rescripts  of  Csesar,  I  say 
not,  jou.  should  execute,  but  should  execute  vilk 
zeal  and  readiness  ;  this  will  be  so  gratefoi  to  ae, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Though  I  bopethtf 
by  the  time  you  receive  this  the  request  I  had  made 
in  a  former  letter  may  be  already  grwtted,  yet  I 
ahall  not  cease  to  importune  you,  till  I  hear  that  it 
is  done  ;  to  which  I  look  forward  with  grest  hope. 
Then  I  trust  I  shall  write  in  a  different  strain,  ani 
shall  have  to  return  you  thanks  for  yoor  impcRtui 
favour.  Should  this  be  conferred,  I  wofohl  have 
you  believe  not  so  much  that  Atticus,  (who  is 
deeply  interested),  as  that  I  (who  am  not  leaa  ear- 
nest than  he)  shall  be  obliged  by  it.    Farewefl. 


LETTER  VL 
Cicero  to  Capit9» 
I  DOUBT  not  you  will  be  surprised,  and  events- 
pleased,  that  I  should  address  you  again  opon  the 
same  subject ;  but  an  affair  is  at  issue  of  great  bo- 
ment  to  Atticus,  my  intimate  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  every  tie.  I  know  your  zeal  for  yo«Er 
friends,   and  theirs  too  for  you,  and  it  is  in  yov 

rwer  to  render  me  essential  service  vrith  Ptancas. 
am  well  acquainted  with  your  kindoeaa.  and 
know  the  influence  you  have  with  your  friends. 
Nobody  can  do  us  more  sendee,  on  thb  occasioa, 
than  you.  And  the  cause  is  as  good  as  one  ought  to 
be  which  the  consuls  have  decreed  on  the  jodg* 
ment  of  the  council,  having  taken  cognizance  of  it 
agreeably  to  the  law  and  the  decree  of  the  senata: 
But  I  consider  everything  to  rest  in  the  Itberahty 
of  your  friend  Plancus ;  who  I  think,  while  he 
your  friendship's  sake,  and  for  the  republic's  s 
he  will  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  oooi 
so  for  my  sake  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Assist  me  t 
my  Capito ;  for  which  again  and  again  I  earnestly 
entreat  you.    Farewell. 
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